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OBSERVATIONS   ON 

PRFRIGO,  CLINICAL  AND  PATHOLOGICAL.* 

By   R.  W.   TAYLOR,    M.  D., 

CLINICAL  LECTURER  ON   VENEREAL  DISEASES   AT 
THE  CJLLEGE   OP   PUTt^ICIANS    AND   SURGEONS,    NEW    YORK  ; 

AND  IRA   VAN    GIESON,    M.  D., 


The  great  interest  shown  in  the  discussion  of  Dr.  Zois- 
ler's  paper  on  prurigo  at  our  meeting  last  year  has 
prompted  me  to  prepare  this  essay,  which  will  deal  with 
the  clinical  aspects  and  pathological  changes  offered  by  that 
disease.  Those  of  the  older  members  now  present  will  re- 
member that  at  our  first  meeting,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
reading  of  the  history  of  a  case  of  prurigo  by  Dr.  R.  Camp- 
bell, in  the  recital  of  their  experience,  the  combined  mem- 
bers could  only  produce  six  cases.  Thirteen  years  then 
elapsed  before  the  disease  was  again  brought  before  this 
association,  and  then  by  a  new  member,  who,  thoroughly 
skilled  in  the  recognition  of  the  disease,  detailed  twelve  ca«es 
which  he  had  observed  in  Chicago  in  private  and  public 
practice  during  a  period  of  five  years.  His  experience  cer- 
tainly warranted  his  statements,  first,  that  prurigo  did  sure- 
ly exist  in  America;  second,  that  the  severe  form  prurigo 
ferox  seu  agiia,  while  occurring  in  perfectly  typical  examples 
and  on  patients  born  and  reared  here,  was  of  comparative 
rarity  and  was  often  only  imported  ;  and,  third,  that  prurigo 
mitis  was  not  uncommon  here.  In  the  discussion  of  this 
paper  the  members  reiterated  their  opinion  of  the  rarity  of 
the  disease,  and,  all  told,  gave  eighteen  cases  as  the  aggre- 
gate of  their  experience  of  well-remembered  cases,  though 
the  existence  of  a  few  more  was  hinted  at.  Seeing  that  six 
of  the  participants  in  the  discussion  last  year  had  given 
their  combined  experience  of  six  cases  thirteen  years  previ- 
ously, the  number  of  new  cases  then  cited  was  certainly 
very  small  when  it  is  remembered  that  there  were  ten  gen- 
tlemen present  who  were  not  members  and  had  not  been 
present  at  the  first  meeting.  These  facts  will  certainly 
prove  that  prurigo  is,  taking  the  aggregate  of  cases  of  skin 
di.seases,  rather  rare  in  America.  Is  it,  however,  as  rare  as 
it  was  commonly  supposed  'i  Dr.  Zeisler's  showing  is  cer- 
tainly contrary  to  such  a  view,  and  I  think  myself  that 
many  cases  escape  recognition  and  are  classed  as  eczema, 
scabies,  pediculosis,  ecthyma,  impetigo,  and  even  ichthyn- 
sis.  Dr.  lironson  very  aptly  remarked  last  year  that  a  bug- 
bear had  been  made  of  this  disease,  and  I  think  he  is  right. 
1  have  many  times  witnessed  the  diffidence  and  want  of 
confidence  in  their  diagnosis  of  prurigo  by  physicians 
speaking  of  a  personal  case,  and  the  skepticism  and  cvin 
incredulity  of  their  hearer  or  hearers.  This  decp-nintiil 
opinion  that  prurigo  is  so  rare  as  almost  to  be  unknown  in 
America  has,  ]  have  no  doubt,  been  the  cause  of  miiny 
cases  being  overlooked  and  wrongly  diagnosticated.    Thin, 


*  Read  lieforc  the  American  Dermatolngical  Association  at  itn  four- 
teenth annual  meeting,  September  2,  1890. 


again,  the  constant  changes,  modifications,  and  complica- 
tions which  are  so  common  in  the  course  of  the  disease 
have,  no  doubt,  very  often  rendered  its  diagnosis  difficult 
or  even  impossible. 

But  there  is  another  very  cogent  reason  why  the  disease 
escapes  recognition  or  is  wrongly  diagnosticated — namely, 
that  the  profession  at  large  has  not  i)een  educated  to  a  clear 
idea  of  what  it  is,  and  that  there  are  no  plates  or  drawings 
accessible  in  this  country  which  will  aid  them  in  obtaining 
a  good  idea  of  its  clinical  features.  In  the  descriptions  of 
this  disease  in  our  text-books  (and  they  are  drawn  from  or 
based  upon  Ilebra's  writings)  much  stress  (and  that  right- 
ly) is  laid  upon  the  intercurrent  dermal  affections  which 
complicate  prurigo,  and  on  its  resemblance  at  times  to 
scabies,  pediculosis,  chronic  eczema,  ichthyosis,  etc.  The 
result  of  all  this  elaboration — necessary,  it  is  true — is  to  be- 
wilder a  man  not  well  versed  in  dermatology.  What  has 
been  needed,  in  my  judgment,  in  this  country,  where  from 
the  rarity  of  prurigo  our  clinical  teachers  have  been  un- 
able to  present  typical  cases  to  students,  is  a  clearly  marked 
drawing  of  the  disease  in  its  uncomplicated  state,  which 
shall  serve  as  a  basis  of  study  and  of  elaboration.  This  I 
am  now  fortunate  enough  to  be  able  to  present.  In  this 
paper  I  shall  detail  the  clinical  features  of  quite  a  severe 
case  of  prurigo  which  is  under  treatment  at  my  clinic  at  the 
New  York  Hospital,  and  show  three  photographs  present- 
ing graphic  representations  of  the  typical  features  of  the 
disease  in  an  uncomplicated  condition.  A  study  of  the  his_ 
tory  of  the  case  and  of  the  drawings,  I  am  sure,  will  be  of  bene, 
fit  to  any  one  desiring  to  familiarize  himself  with  the  clini- 
cal picture  of  prurigo  proper.  I  shall  also  allude  to  the  usual 
concomitants  and  modifying  conditions  during  the  course 
of  the  disease,  and  try  to  make  clear  how  to  recognize  it 
even  when  marked  by  intercurrent  morbid  conditions. 

The  patient  is  a  girl,  about  nine  years  old,  thin  and  weakly, 
the  offsprinfr  of  healthy  American  parents  who  are  in  good  cir- 
cumstances and  accustomed  to  good  food  and  healthful  sur- 
roundings. She  is  the  oldest  of  three  children.  She  was  well, 
but  not  robust,  in  her  earlier  years,  and  when  four  years  of  age' 
it  was  noticed  that  she  began  to  scratch.  At  this  time  she  was- 
spending  the  summer  on  Staten  Island,  and  the  appearance  of 
little  red  pimples  and  larger  patches  on  the  face,  forearms,  and 
legs  led  the  parents  to  think  that  she  was  the  victim  of  mosqui- 
toes, as  these  insects  were  then  numerous  and  rapacious.  Close 
questioning  of  the  mother  led  me  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
initial  eruption  was  urticaria  or  lichen  urticatus.  Beginning  in 
hot  weather,  the  eruption  of  wheals  and  the  pruritus  went  hand 
in  hand  tlirougl]  tlio  full  and  winter,  and  ended  at  the  onset  of 
hot  weather  in  the  following  summer.  The  health  of  the  child 
just  prior  to  the  onset  of  the  disease  was  very  good  indeed,  and 
her  photograph  taken  then  shows  herto  have  been  fat  and  chub- 
by. She  was  carefully  nurtured  and  regularly  bathed.  During  the 
first  summer  and  fall  of  her  sickness  she  seemed  well,  notwith- 
standing that  her  sleep  was  disturbed  at  night  by  itching.  In 
this  way  the  disease  hud  gone  on  ever  since,  being,  as  compared 
with  other  and  graver  cases,  moderately  severe  in  winter  and 
ceasing  almost  entirely  during  warm  weather.  During  the  exist- 
ence of  the  disease  the  child's  Hufforing  from  ]>rurilus  was  great, 
but  was  subject  to  periods  of  exacerbation  and  of  moderation. 

The  ftjUowing  condition  was  observed  when  she  came  to  my 
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clinic  at  the  New  York  Hospital  early  in  January  of  this  >oar. 
The  expression  of  the  child's  face  was  rather  dull  and  was  ty|)i- 
cal,  in  its  white,  waxen,  somewhat  ashy  hue,  of  prurigo.     Over 
the  forehead,  temporal  regions,  and  cheeks  was  a  copious  eru|) 
tlon  of  small,  conical  papules,  some  whiter  than  the  skin  itself, 
others  of  a  rather  yellowish  hue,  and  a  few  others  again  cappeil 
with  a  minute  blood  crust,  the  result  of  scratching.     The  ap- 
pearance of  the  eruption  was  highly  suggestive  of  comedones, 
but  the  central  black  plug  of  the  latter  lesions  was  absent  and 
the  blood  crusts  showed  that  the  eruption  caused  scratching. 
Minute  examination  of  the  papules  showed  clearly  that  tliey 
were  not  developed  on  the  site  of  sebaceous  glands.     In  Fig.  1 
the  appearance  of  the  eruption  upon  tlie  face  is  admirably 
well   shoivn.      There   was   no   marked   dryness   and   want  of 
vitality  in  the  hair  as  shown  by  its  dullness  and  roughness, 
as  I  have  seen  in  severer  cases,  nor  was  there  evidence  of  so 
much   pityriasis  capitis  in  the   slight,  mealy  desquamation  as 
we  sometimes  see.     As  pointed  out  by  Hebra,  the  neck  and 
nuclia  were  not  involved  in  the  disease,  but  it  began  to  develop 
where  the  shoulders  merge  into  the  neck.     The  eruption  ex- 
tends from  the  bases  of  the  fingers  on  the  backs  of  the  hands  to 
the  elbow.     It  has  been  localized  for  a  number  of  years  upon 
the  extensor  surface  of  the  forearms,  entirely  sparing  the  bend 
of  tlie  elbow,  but  at  this  time  it  showed  a  tendency  to  spread 
sparsely  upon  the  flexor  surface.     The  arms,  as  is  the  case  in 
the  mild  form  of  prurigo,  are  not  so  much  affected  as  the  fore- 
arms, and  only  on  their  extensor  and  outer  surfaces.     A  very 
typical  picture  of  the  disease  is  shown  in  Fig.  2  and  in  the 
very  accurate  waxen  cast  of  the  arm  kindly  made  for  me  by 
Dr.  F.  J.  Leviseur.     The  papules  are  abundant  on  the  backs  of 
the  hands  and  forearms,  are  discretely  isolated  and  irregulaily 
scattered,  without  order  or  semblance  of  grouping.     They  are 
conical  in  shape,  and  as  firm  in  structure  as  the  skin  itself.   Some 
of  them  are  of  the  color  of  the  skin,  others  have  a  little  reddish 
hue,  while  others,  from  scratching,  are  capped  with  a  minute 
blood  crust.    The  skin  of  the  hands  and  forearms  is  rather  darker 
than   normal,  and  the  natural   furrows  are  a  little  deeper  and 
wider  than  normal.     A  mild,  mealy  desquamation  is  sometimes 
seen  by  the  mother.     The  appearance  of  the  papules  in  Fig.  2 
is  rendered  more  distinct  and  salient  by  the  use  of  a  hand  glass. 
1  cau  imagine  no  better  artificial  picture  of  mild  prurigo  than  is 
shown  in   Figs.  1  and  2.     They  certainly  afford  a  groundwork 
for  study  of  this  curious  disease  in  its  less  advanced,  I  may  al- 
most say  earlier,  phases,  though  this  child  has  sufl'ered  for  sev- 
eral years  with  it. 

At  the  early  examinations  of  the  case  it  was  noted  that  the 
disease  had  skipped  from  the  shoulders  to  the  buttocks,  where 
the  papules  are  rather  larger  and  more  sparsely  distributed,  and 
the  scratch  marks  and  blood  crusts  on  these  regions  tell  the 
story  of  vigorous  scratching.  Over  the  outer  and  extensor  sur- 
faces of  the  thighs  there  are  few  papules,  and  the  poplite.d 
spaces  present  a  normal  appearance.  The  legs  were  especially 
worthy  of  study.  On  their  outer  and  anterior  surface  wore 
very  many  papules  irregularly  scattered  in  a  discrete  manner, 
and  the  evidences  of  scratching  were  as  marked  as  in  cases  of 
pediculosis  corporis.  The  discoloration  of  the  skin  and  the  in- 
creased devflopmeut  of  its  furrows  were  well  marked.  The 
papules  here  are  seen  to  be  quite  large,  while  on  the  arms  they 
were  of  the  size  of  hemp-seeds  or  the  head  of  a  large  pin,  and 
conical  or  globose;  here  on  the  leg  they  attained  the  size  of  a 
small  S|)lit  pen,  conical,  rounded,  and  Hat.  Owing  to  the  de- 
pendent position  ot  the  parts,  and  undoubtedly  to  the  irritation 
of  scratching,  there  is  considerable  iiiteipapular  hypermmin, 
and  toward  the  ankles  evidence  of  intlammatory  cedemn,  and 
octhymatous  and  blood  crusts,  large  and  small,  were  scattered 
freely  among  the  papules. 


The  ganglia  in  the  neck  are  very  much  enhirgtd,  those  in 
the  axillffi  are  larger  than  normal,  while  those  of  the  epitrochlear 
and  inguinal  regions  can  be  distinctly  felt  to  be  increased  in 
size.  The  typical  prurigo  buboes,  of  walr.ut  size  and  even  fist 
size,  were  not  seen  in  this  case,  and  could  scarcely  be  expected 
in  a  subject  so  young  having  a  tolerably  mild  form  of  the  dis- 
ease. The  amount  of  adenopathy  is  usually  in  proportion  to 
the  extent,  duration,  and  severity  of  the  disease.  There  was 
an  entire  absence  of  lanugo  upon  the  backs  of  the  hands  and 
forearms,  and  the  small  hairs  of  the  legs  were  seen  to  be  broken 
off  near  the  skin  level. 

Besides  the  visible  papules,  firm  pressure  with  the  index-fin- 
ger tip  over  the  skin  of  the  forearms  and  legs  revealed  a  shot- 
like sensation,  caused  by  the  presence  there  of  little  subepider- 
mal papular  masses.  Once  or  twice,  when  no  salient  papules 
were  to  be  seen,  this  manamver  revealed  to  the  touch  the  hid- 
den lesions. 

From  careful  and  repeated  observations  and  studies  I 
am  led  to  think  that  the  development  and  course  of  the 
papules  occur  in  the  following  manner:  These  lesions  are 
first  noticed  as  little  sbotty  bodies  under  the  skin  or,  seem- 
ingly, in  the  rete.  In  this  stage  they  may  undergo  involu. 
tion  and  disappear,  or  they  may  increase  in  height  and 
become  more  or  less  salient,  as  shown  in  Figs.  1,  2,  and  3. 
In  the  state  of  salience,  if  not  destroyed  by  friction  or 
bacterial  infection,  they  may  remain  unchanged  indefinitely 
or  they  may  undergo  involution.  In  this  latter  event  tliey 
then  slowly  or  perhaps  rapidly  subside,  the  process  being 
accompanied  by  mild  desquamation,  until  either  no  trace 
of  them  is  left  on  the  skin,  or  minute  shining,  very  slightly 
depressed  spots  of  mild  atrophy  remain  to  show  where  the 
papules  once  were.  This  atrophic  condition,  judging  from 
clinical  observation,  I  should  think  was  not  permanent,  but 
Dr.  Van  Gicson's  pathological  studies  seem  to  give  evi- 
dence that  it  may  be  permanent. 

In  this  case,  as  in  most  others  of  its  class,  it  was  im])ossible 
to  keep  the  child  under  such  care  and  restraint  as  the  gravity 
of  its  disease  demanded  ;  therefore  its  chronic  course  was  com- 
plicated in  various  ways.  Sometimes,  when  the  treatment  was 
carefully  followed,  the  child's  condition  was  improved.  Then, 
as  a  result  of  inattention,  of  the  want  of  baths,  and  of  care- 
lessness in  diet,  and  perhaps  from  natural  causes,  an  exacerba- 
tion would  occur.  The  course  of  prurigo  in  this  case,  as  in 
the  others  which  I  have  seen,  was  peculiarly  erratic,  for  when 
we  expected  improvement  we  sometimes  foun<i  the  reverse, 
and  when  we  had  lost  hope  of  benefit  Irom  treatment  we  some- 
times unexpectedly  observed  it.  Thus  it  was  that  the  child  had 
itsups  and  its  downs,  but  the  disease  kept  on  apace. 

Fig.  3  shows  the  child's  arms  during  a  period  of  marked 
exacerbation,  and  it  is  a  picture  worthy  of  study  in  il.self  and 
in  connection  with  Figs.  1  and  2.  All  the  appearances  are 
much  exaggerated  beyond  those  of  Fig.  2.  Over  the  backs  of 
tlie  hands  the  papules  are  very  plentiful,  and  much  more  closely 
packed  than  is  common.  Over  the  forearms  the  visible  papules 
and  blood  crusted  ones  are  very  numerous,  and  the  finger-tip 
revealed  many  hidden  ones.  The  pigmentation  was  much 
greater  than  in  Fig.  2,  which  was  taken  four  months  before  Fig. 
3.  This  increased  pigmontatiim  I  assured  myself  was  not  in 
any  way  due  to  exposure  to  the  sun's  rays,  or  to  heat,  or  any 
form  of  extraneous  irritation.  The  mother,  a  sensible,  observ- 
ant woman,  was  clear  on  the  subject  that  the  skin  ottlie  child's 
arms,  legs,  and  face  became  very  dark  at  times,  and  then,  dur- 
ing periods  of  comparative  quiescence  of  the  disease,  it  would 
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grailually  become  lighter,  so  that  during  warm  weather  it  fre- 
quently, to  her  eye,  presented  no  temporary  cyclical  or  irregu- 
larly appearing  abnormity.  This  retrocession  of  the  papuk-s 
and  of  the  pigmentation  is  a  very  interesting  feature  of  this 
case,  and  was  observed  by  me  in  one  of  my  earlier  cases.  If  [ 
read  authors  aright,  many  of  them  are  under  the  impression 
that  the  lesions  of  prurigo  are  of  permanent  character,  and 
that  they  come  to  stay  and  to  induce  in  the  skin  the  well-known 
morbid  changes.  In  the  severest  form  of  prurigo,  of  which  I 
saw  many  years  ago  an  interesting  case  in  a  man  forty  years 
of  age,  the  tendency  of  the  disease  is  certainly  to  a  slowly  con- 
tinaons  intensification  of  its  lesions  and  their  sequelae.  In  this 
period  of  exacerbation,  of  whicli  Fig.  3  presents  a  partial  pict- 
ure, the  disease  extended  itself  over  the  thorax  and  abdomen  in 
the  shape  of  a  profuse  eruption.  With  the  increased  nnniber 
and  distribution  of  the  papules  the  child's  sufferings  were  much 
intensified,  and  the  evidences  of  scratching  were  plainly  visible 
all  over  the  trunk.  Over  the  shoulders  the  picture  strongly 
suggested  pediculosis,  while  on  the  lower  abdomen,  buttocks, 
and  thighs,  the  semblance  to  scabies  in  its  papular  form  was 
very  striking. 

It  was  noted  during  the  course  of  the  disease  that  little 
scattered  atrophic  spots  of  a  white  color  were  quite  often 
seen.  These  little  lesions  resulted  from  the  involution  of 
the  prurigo  papule,  and  it  was  evident  from  their  examina- 
tion that  there  had  been  a  slight  loss  of  tissue.  As  time 
went  on,  all  traces  of  them  were  lost;  so  it  is  fair  to  sup- 
pose that  no  permanent  deformity  of  the  skin  was  induced. 
These  spots  may  be  seen  represented  on  the  back  of  the 
band  in  Fig.  3,  also  along  the  forearm.  I  am  not  aware 
that  attention  has  been  called  to  them,  since  most  of  the 
existing  descriptions  of  prurigo  have  been  devoted  to  ex- 
treme phases  of  the  disease.  In  his  section  of  this  essay 
Dr.  Van  Gieson  describes  the  pathological  appearances 
presented  by  these  lesions. 

I  observed  at  various  times  a  number  of  complications  the 
nature  of  which  is  readily  understood.  Not  infrequently  wheals, 
large  and  small,  waxy,  white,  and  red,  were  produced  by  the 
child's  vigorous  scratching.  So  far  as  I  could  observe,  these 
were  only  accidental,  and  were  not  the  essential  pathological 
forerunners  of  a  papular  outburst. 

Then,  again,  evidences  of  bacterial  infection  were  seen  in 
scattered  pustules,  large  and  small,  and  ecthymatous  crusts, 
which  formed  on  the  surface. 

Besides  these  features,  patches  of  eczema  of  ephemeral 
duration  not  infrequently  showed  themselves. 

It  is  evident  from  the  foregoing  facts  that  during  the 
eight  months  in  which  this  case  has  been  under  my  obser- 
vation its  characters  and  clinical  features  have  undergone 
many  changes  and  modifications,  and  I  am  certain  that  prior 
to  the  child's  coming  to  me  the  same  conditions  existed. 
I  frequently  convinced  myself  that  at  certain  times  a  diag- 
nosis was  very  diHicult  and  sometimes  even  impossible.  I 
observed  this  same  fact  in  the  cases  of  the  other  two  chil- 
dren suffering  from  prurigo  seen  by  me. 

The  foregoing  case  is,  as  I  have  said,  an  excellent  basis 
for  study.  In  the  three  other  cases  seen  by  me  and  in  cases 
belonging  to  others,  I  have  seen  more  advanced  and  the 
most  advanced  characteristics  of  the  disease.  Prurigo  sup- 
plies the  essential  groundwork  for  almost  all  forms  of 
chronic  inHainmation  of  the  skin.    Therefore  with  the  feat- 


ures of  my  case  in  mind  it  is  easy  to  comprehend  the  more 
complicated  cases.  Progressing  with  various  complications 
of  long  and  short  duration,  the  derma  and  epidermis  in 
prurigo  become  thicker  and  denser.  Then  we  see  that  pig- 
mentation gradually  sets  in,  that  the  surface  lines  become 
deeper  and  broader  from  the  thickening  of  the  horny  layer, 
and  that  desquamation  may  be  present  in  greater  or  less 
degree.  When  prurigo  cases  are  complicated  with  chronic 
urticaria,  a  little  time  and  careful  watching  will  soon  put 
the  diagnosis  beyond  question.  Then  in  the  event  of 
an  eczematous  complication,  even  if  it  covers  the  whole 
prurigo  eruption,  time  and  treatment  will  sooner  or  later 
make  the  diagnosis  correct.  I  have  several  times  been  im 
pressed  with  the  necessity  of  prolonged  observation  in  cases 
of  chronic  papular  eczema  with  pale  and  even  slightly  red 
papules,  which  have  been  regarded  by  others  as  instances  of 
prurigo.  The  coincident  eruption  can  almost  always  be  ef- 
fectually cured ;  and  then,  if  the  case  is  watched,  the  features 
of  prurigo  (if  that  is  the  disease  present)  will  soon  again 
show  themselves.  In  any  case  where  an  eczematous  pict- 
ure is  presented  and  prurigo  is  suspected,  a  careful  retro- 
spect of  the  patient's  history  as  far  back  as  early  years  (if 
he  or  she  or  the  guardians  are  ordinarily  intelligent)  will,  I 
think,  generally  furnish  facts  which  will  enable  the  observer 
to  determine  whether  the  case  began  as  prurigo  or  as  ec- 
zema. 

From  this  patient  I  excised  two  portions  of  skin  during 
the  time  of  a  classical  eruption  of  prurigo  uninfluenced  by 
any  treatment,  without  any  complication  whatever,  except 
that,  perhaps,  in  some  parts  there  were  a  few  blood-crusts 
upon  excoriated  papules,  and  these  were  carefully  avoided. 
The  portions  of  skin  contained  typical  prurigo  papules  in  a 
presumably  advancing  and  complete  state.  It  will  there- 
fore be  very  distinctly  understood  that  we  have  not  submit- 
ted to  study  and  examination  any  tirticarial  nodule  or  any 
concomitant  or  complicating  lesion  of  the  skin  due  to  irri- 
tation or  other  accident.  In  other  words,  avoiding  the  er- 
rors which  some  authors  have  fallen  into,  clinically  and  mi- 
croscopically, we  have  confined  ourselves  in  this  issue  to 
investigating  and  portraying  the  morbid  changes  which 
take  place  in  the  skin  in  |)rurigo  pure  and  simple. 

MICROSCOPICAL   EXAMINATION    AND  PATHOLOGY.* 

The  writers  on  the  pathology  of  prurigo  describe  the 
changes  in  the  skin  quite  uniformly,  but  their  conclusions 
disagree  so  much  and  leave  the  subject  so  confused  that  I 
have  studied  the  changes  in  this  case  independently  of  the 
work  done  by  others,  and  shall  describe,  first,  certain  general 
changes  in  the  skin  not  connected  with  the  papules;  sec- 
ondly, the  process  of  devclopnieiit  of  the  papules  which  can 
be  seen;  and,  finally,  the  results  of  the  examination  of  the 
nodules  underneath  the  epidermis  which  can  not  be  seen 
with  the  naked  eye  but  arc  perceptible  to  the  touch. 

The  portion  of  the  skin  examined  for  the  first  two  sets 
of  changes  was  excised  from  the  radial  extensor  surface  of 
the  left  forearm.     It  measured  about  a  half  by  three  quar- 
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ters  of  a  centimetre  in  diameter,  was  stretched  on  cork  and 
hardened  in  Miiller's  fluid  and  subsequently  in  alcohol. 
Serial  sections  cut  by  the  celloidin  imbedding  process  and 
stained  double  with  hasmatoxylin  and  eosin  were  mounted 
partly  in  glycerin  and  partly  in  balsam.  This  piece  of  skin 
contained  two  of  the  older  prurigo  nodules  visible  to  the 
naked  eye  as  very  minute  raised  brownish  points  about  a 
millimetre  in  diameter.  One  of  these  proved  to  be  a  crust 
or  pellicle  in  the  thickness  of  the  horny  layer  pierced  by  a 
hair  and  lying  over  the  moutli?  of  three  sweat  ducts.  The 
other  was  a  cyst  in  the  rete  Malpighii. 

1.  The  General  Changes  in  the  Skin   not  ^connected 
WITH  THE  Papules. 

The  epidermis  is  but  little  changed.  The  layers  of  the 
epidermis,  except  in  a  few  places  are  regularly  arranged  and 
the  topographical  relations  of  the  rete  Malpighii  are  nor- 
mal. Here  and  there  the  layers  of  the  epidermis  have  an 
undulating  outline,  and  the  outer  surface,  instead  of  being 
smooth  and  even,  is  thrown  up  into  alternating  prominences 
and  depressions.  The  only  change  in  the  epidermis  is  an 
irregular  thickening  of  its  layers.  The  rete  Malpighii  has 
a  few  places  of  localized  thickening,  such  as  shown  in  Fig. 
4,  but  these  are  not  at  all  extensive  and  are  very  few  in 
number.  The  stratum  corneum  is  slightly  thickened  in  an 
irregular  way.  In  some  places  it  is  normal  and  in  other 
places,  such  as  Fig.  5,  there  are  circumscribed  patches  of 
the  horny  layer  where  the  thickening  is  considerable  in 
amount.  A  thickening  of  the  stratum  granulosum  and  an 
increase  of  the  kerato-hyalinic  substance  was  not  observed 
in  the  places  corresponding  to  the  thickened  horny  layer. 
The  thickening  of  the  horny  layer  seems  to  be  due  rather 
to  an  accumulation  of  the  horny  material  by  its  not  being 
removed  from  the  skin  rather  than  to  an  increased  pro- 
duction. 

The  chariges  in  the  derma  consist  of  scattered  larger 
and  smaller  groups  of  small  round  and  small  polygonal 
cells  encompassing  the  blood-vessels  in  the  lower  corium 
and  at  the  lower  margin  of  the  pars  papillaris  (Figs.  4,  5,  6, 
7,  15,  20,  23).  Most  of  these  cells  in  these  groups  appear  to 
be  derived  from  the  connective-tissue  cells  of  the  derma 
lying  close  to  the  blood-vessels  (Figs.  15  and  20).  The 
papilhe  are  as  a  rule  but  little  changed,  but  some  of  them  are 
infiltrated  to  a  moderate  extent  by  the  same  small  round 
and  polygonal  cells  (Fig.  7).  Some  of  these  cell  groups 
are  clustered  about  the  hair  follicles  as  in  Fig.  23,  but  the 
cell  groups  have  no  definite  position  to  any  of  the  anncxa 
of  the  skin,  but  are  scattered  about  all  through  the  lower 
corium  of  the  whole  of  the  excised  portion  of  the  skin. 

The  sweat  (/lands  are  normal  except  that  several  of  them 
have  slightly  dilated  mouths. 

The  hair  follicles  are  very  uniformly  changed  through- 
out the  whole  portion  of  the  skin.  There  are  one  or  more 
pouch-like  outgrowths  of  the  outer  root  sheath  generally 
situated  at  the  lower  portion  of  the  follicle.  The  outer 
root  sheath  is  quite  uniformly  pouched  out  at  the  attach- 
ment of  the  arrector  pili  muscle,  which  is  hypertrophiod. 
A  few  of  the  follicles  with  their  shafts  are  shrunken,  indis- 
tinct, and    pigmented,  and  some  i>f  the   follicles  show  evi- 


dences of  the  formation  of  lanugo  hairs  (Figs.  7,  21,  22,  and 
23). 

The  sebaceous  glands  are  all  considerablv  smaller  than 
normal,  although  their  constituent  elements  are  but  very 
little  changed. 

The  small  nerve  trunks  in  the  skin  were  carefully  exam- 
ined in  all  of  the  sections  with  the  oil-immersion  lens  and 
compared  with  those  in  the  normal  skin,  and  were  found 
unchanged,  except  in  one  or  two  places,  when  situated  in 
or  near  the  cell  clusters  in  the  derma.  In  one  or  two  of 
the  small  bundles  thus  situated  there  is  a  limited  swelling 
or  proliferation  of  the  endothelial  cells  of  the  sheath  of 
Henle  (Fig.  20). 

The  endothelial  cells  in  the  lymph  spaces  or  small  veins 
of  the  pars  papillaris  at  or  near  the  cell  clusters  in  a  few 
places  are  swollen  and  granular  (Fig.  15). 

Some  of  the  prurigo  papules  are  due  to  small  cysts  in 
the  epidermis,  and  others  apparently  correspond  to  small 
crusts  or  scab- like  pellicles  in  the  thickness  of  the  horny 
layer. 

II.  Description  of  Stages  of  Development  of  Prurigo 
Papules  due  to  Epidermal  Cysts. 

The  earliest  stage  of  the  development  of  the  epidermic 
cysts  or  vesicles  is  the  widening  of  the  intercellular  spaces 
in  several  of  the  lowermost  cells  of  the  rete  Malpighii  cov- 
ering an  cederaatous  papilla.  This  widening  of  the  cell 
spaces  appears  to  be  due  to  the  exudation  of  fluid  from  the 
subjacent  papilla  (Figs.  8, 9,  and  10).  Besides  the  distention 
of  the  lowermost  rete-cell  spaces  by  fluid,  there  is  a  lique- 
factive  degeneration  of  the  protoplasm  of  the  cells.  The 
portion  of  the  coll  body  about  the  nucleus  apparently  be- 
comes converted  into  fluid,  and  appears  as  a  light  halo 
about  the  nucleus,  while  the  periphery  of  the  cell  stains  deep- 
ly (Figs.  8,  9, 10,  11,  and  12).  In  a  more  advanced  stage  of 
this  degeneration  of  the  rete  cells  the  liquefaction  of  the 
central  protoplasm  increases  so  that  the  nucleus  lies  in  a 
cavity  surrounded  by  a  mere  shell  of  the  former  cell  body. 
Finally,  the  nucleus  and  remains  of  the  cell  body  disappear 
or  become  converted  into  granular  material  (Figs.  13,  14, 
15,  and  16). 

A  portion  of  the  cell  bodies  is  also  converted  into  a 
hyaline  or  homogeneous  shining  substance  easily  recognized 
by  its  intense  affinity  for  eosine  (Figs.  11,  12,  and  13). 

By  reason  of  the  combination  of  these  two  processes — 
the  distention  of  the  rete-cell  spates  and  the  liquefactive 
degeneration  of  the  cells  themselvfes — due  to  the  soakintj  of 
fluid  into  the  rete  from  the  subjacent  edematous  pajiilla', 
minute  branching  or  irregular-shaped  cavities  are  produced, 
and  Figs.  8  to  17  show  so  well  the  stages  of  development 
from  the  smaller  to  the  larger  cavities  that  a  more  detailed 
description  of  their  formation  can  be  dispensed  with. 

Each  of  these  little  groups  of  degenerated  rete  cells  or 
cavities  can  always  be  traced  to  an  cedematous  papilla  just 
beneath  the  cavity,  or  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  cavity. 
Figs.  11,  12,  and  15  show  the  relations  of  the  cRdcina- 
tou8  papilbr  Ui  the  dcg<'niT.atod  groups  of  rote  cells  or  cavi- 
ties. 

The  degenerated  or  cystic   s|)(>ts   in   the   rote  Miilpighii 
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produced  by  the  (Edematous  papillsB  do  not  occur  at  all 
frequently  in  the  sections.  It  is  only  here  and  there, 
in  many  sections,  that  the  incipient  cavities  and  corre- 
sponding (Edematous  papillae  can  be  found.  The  places 
from  which  the  drawings  Figs.  8  to  16  were  taken  were 
scattered  about  in  fifty  different  sections  without  having 
any  particular  definite  relation  to  the  other  changes  in  the 
skin.  In  one  place,  however  (Fig.  15),  the  base  of  the 
(Edematous  papilla  is  infiltrated  with  apparently  proliferat- 
ing connective-tissue  cells  surrounding  a  small  vein.  The 
position  of  this  small  vein  at  the  base  of  the  papilla  is  some- 
what suggestive  as  to  the  source  of  tlie  fluid.  It  is  possible 
that  the  fluid  exuded  from  the  smaller  papillary  branches  of 
this  vein  or  from  the  vein  itself. 

In  other  place-!  the  derma  beneath  the  (Dederaatous  pa- 
pillie,  as  in  Figs.  11  and  12,  is  quite  normal  and  not  infil- 
trated with  the  small  round  and  polygonal  cells. 

After  having  detailed  the  intermediate  stages  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  epidermis  cysts,  a  final  stage  of  their  de- 
velopment, such  as  is  shown  in  Fig.  17,  may  be  described. 
Such  a  vesicle  as  this  becomes  visible  to  the  eye  as  a  minute 
raised,  brownish  point,  as  shown  in  the  photographs  of  the 
forearm.  In  this  advanced  stage  of  the  prurigo  papule 
produced  by  a  large  epidermis  cyst,  the  superior  wall  of  the 
cavity  is  formed  by  the  slightly  condensed  or  thickened 
stratum  lucidum  and  granulosum,  and  the  lateral  and  inferior 
walls  are  formed  by  the  rete  raucosum  the  cells  of  which 
below  the  cavity  are  indistinct  and  do  not  form  the  usually 
sharp  boundary  line  with  the  pars  papillaris.  The  rete  cells 
below  the  cavity  are  degenerated  as  previously  described, 
and  have  very  much  widened  interspaces  (Fig.  17).  The 
cavity  is  situated  in  the  middle  and  upper  layers  of  the  rete 
■  Malpighii  and  contains  one  or  two  cells  looking  like  leu- 
cocytes, hyaline  droplets,  fragmentary  nuclei,  and  the  de- 
tritus of  destroyed  rete  cells.  The  pars  papillaris  beneath 
the  cavity  contains  more  extensive  clusters  of  small  round 
and  polygonal  cells  than  elsewhere  in  the  section. 

This  vesicle,  then,  is  a  later  member  of  the  series  of 
changes  shown  in  Figs.  8  to  16,  and  has  become  large  enough 
to  produce  one  of  the  visible  prurigo  papules. 

The  Retrogressive  Changes  which  may  occur  after  the 
Epidermis  Vesicle  is  fully  formed. — These  changes  I  am 
unable  to  describe  completely,  because  in  the  limited  sup- 
ply of  material  only  one  papule  was  found  in  this  condition. 

This  retrogressive  or  atrophic  change  in  the  vesicles  is 
a  kind  of  desiccation  of  the  rete  Malpighii  surrounding  the 
cavity,  and  an  atrophy  and  condensation  of  the  underlying 
papilhc,  occurring  after  the  superior  wall  of  the  cavity  is 
picked  off  or  desquamates  or  the  fluid  of  the  cavity  otherwise 
escapes  to  the  surface.  Fig.  19  shows  a  cyst  like  the  one 
in  Fig.  17,  but  the  superior  wall  of  the  cavity  is  partially 
removed,  permitting  the  escape  of  the  contents  of  the  vesi- 
cle. In  Fig.  18  the  superior  wall  is  entirely  absent  and 
the  vesicle  has  become  dried  up,  leaving  a  minute  atro- 
phic spot  in  both  the  epidermis  and  papillie.  The  rete 
cells  about  and  benoalli  the  exposed  cavity  are  desiccated, 
degenerated,  and  partially  keratinized.  The  interpa[>illnry 
portions  of  the  rete  are  shrunken  and  indistinct  and  the 
papillie  are  dense  and  shrunken.     Beneath  the  atrophied 


papilla;  there  is  a  very  extensive  cluster  of  small  round  and 
polygonal  cells  (Fig.  19). 

In  this  way  a  small  atrophic  portion  of  the  epidermis 
with  its  underlying  papilla;  may  be  produced  corresponding 
to  the  site  of  the  former  epidermis  vesicle.  Such  atrophic 
spots  as  these  ought  to  show  in  the  skin  in  the  living  sub- 
ject of  prurigo,  and  I  think  they  correspond  to  the  tiny 
white  spots  in  the  photographs. 

Description  of  Certain  of  the  Prurigo  Papules  corre- 
sponding apparently  to  Small  Crusts  or  Scab-like  Pellicles 
in  the  Thickness  of  the  Horny  Layer. — These  are  minute 
pellicles  of  granular  material  containing  fragmentary  nuclei 
surrounded  by  a  thin  envelope  of  concentrically  arranged 
cells  somewhat  like  those  of  the  stratum  lucidum  and  are 
situated  in  the  midst  of  the  horny  layer  (Figs.  6  and  7). 
The  scab  shown  in  the  figures  is  pierced  by  a  hair  and  lies 
over  the  orifice  of  at  least  three  sweat  ducts.  This  crust 
looks  in  several  sections  as  if  it  pressed  down  on  the  rete 
(Fig.  3),  because  the  interpapillary  portions  of  the  rete  are 
thrust  aside  laterally. 

The  rete  is  perfectly  intact  beneath  the  scab,  and  I  could 
not  determine  the  origin  of  this  scab,  for  only  one  of  them 
was  found,  and  this  one  gave  no  clew  to  its  source  unless 
it  was  due  to  an  altered  deposit  of  the  secretion  of  the  atro- 
phied sebaceous  gland  of  the  hair  passing  through  the  crust. 
This  does  not  seem  probable,  however,  for  there  are  many 
damaged  sebaceous  glands  in  the  sections  without  these 
crusts  or  scab-like  pellicles. 

III.  The  Examination  of  the  Hard,  Invisible  Sub-epi- 
dermal Nodules  Perceptible  to  the  Touch  only. 

For  this  purpose  a  piece  of  skin,  similar  in  size  and  posi- 
tion to  the  first  piece,  containing  two  of  these  nodules,  was 
carefully  hardened  in  osmic  acid  and  the  positions  of  the 
nodules  carefully  noted,  but,  in  examining  all  of  the  sections 
through  the  entire  region  of  the  nodules,  I  could  find  no 
trace  of  them  whatsoever.  The  two  nodules  disappeared  in 
the  hardeninir.  This  piece  of  the  skin  was  almost  normal 
with  the  exception  of  the  cell  clusters  in  the  derma,  which 
were  less  extensive  than  in  the  first  piece.  The  hairs, 
arrector  pili  muscles,  and  sebaceous  glands  were  changed 
as  already  described. 

R6sum£;  and  Conclusions. 

With  the  exception  of  the  systematic  and  conscientious 
paper  bv  Morison  {Amer.  Jour,  of  the  Med.  Sci.,  1883,  p. 
341)  and  a  good  but  somewhat  diffuse  article  by  the  most 
recent  writer  on  the  subject,  Kromayer  (Archiv  f.  Derm.  u. 
Syph.,  1890,  p.  77),  the  deductions  in  the  pathological  lit- 
erature of  prurigo  are  largely  speculative  and  contradictory, 
and  at  any  rate  fail  to  give  a  clear,  concise,  definite  theory 
of  the  formation  and  course  of  the  prurigo  nodules  and 
papules  in  harmony  with  the  anatomical  facts. 

Knowing  very  well  how  much  it  hinders  the  progress  of 
knowledire  of  a  disease  to  make  conclusions  and  hypotheses 
unconfirmed  by  experimental  research  or  not  warranted  by 
the  number  of  accurately  described  anatomical  facts  discov- 
ered about  the  disease — and  this  is  decidedly  the  case  with 
prurigo — I  think  it  more  appropriate  for  rac  to  state  the 
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anatomical  facts  in  this  case  carefully  than  to  make  any 
general  deductions  except  of  the  most  guarded  and  liiniti d 
kind. 

The  anatomical  processes  and  changes  in  the  skin  in 
this  case  seem  to  be  as  follows.  There  is  a  chronic  inflam- 
mation of  the  derma,  most  extensive  just  below  the  pans 
papillaris,  although  the  latter,  with  its  papilla%  is  alsci  af- 
fected in  places.  This  inflammation  is  mainly  of  the 
chronic  cellular  variety,  produced  by  a  proliferation  of  the 
connective-tissue  cells  just  about  the  blood-vessels,  although 
it  is  not  unlikely  that  an  exudation  of  leucocytes  from  the 
blood-vessels  may  play  a  minor  role  in  the  production  of 
some  of  the  dermic  cell  clusters.  Along  with  this  chronic 
cellular  inflammation  the  hair  follicles,  sebaceous  glands, 
and  smooth  muscle  fasciculi  become  changed  secondarily, 
or  by  sharing  in  it,  as  in  some  other  chronic  inflammations 
of  the  skin — as,  for  example,  in  lichen  ruber — and  are  not 
in  any  way  the  primary  or  essential  lesions  of  the  disease. 
The  alterations  in  the  small  nerve  bundles,  as  shown  in 
Fig.  20,  are  simply  due  to  the  fact  that  this  portion  of  the 
nerve  happened  to  run  through  a  patch  of  the  proliferating 
connective-tissue  cells,  and  the  endothelial  cells  in  Henle's 
sheath  are  swelling  and  proliferating  just  as  the  surround- 
ing dermic  connective-tissue  cells. 

From  the  fact  that  the  traces  of  the  subepidermal  nod- 
ules disappeared  so  completely  in  the  hardening,  it  seems 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  they  were  occasioned  by  a  cir- 
cumscribed portion  of  the  derma,  distended  by  fluid,  which 
was  abstracted  by  the  hardening  fluids,  and  that  the  shrink- 
age of  the  hardening  fluids  obliterated  the  spaces  in  the 
derma  where  this  exudation  of  fluid  had  been  during  life. 
This  seems  the  more  plausible  from  the  fact  that  some  of 
the  papill.'e  do  show  plainly  enough  evidences  of  distention 
by  fluid,  as  already  mentioned. 

As  Kromayer  suggests,  it  would  be  well  to  examine 
these  subepidermal  nodules  as  well  as  the  other  prurigo 
papules  in  the  fresh  condition.  If  the  subepidermal  nodules 
are  produced  by  a  circumscribed  effusion  of  fluid  in  tlie 
cutis,  frozen  sections  might  throw  considerable  light  on  this 
point. 

Although  the  material  has  been  limited,  and  from  one 
case  only,  I  think  that  the  prurigo  nodules  and  papules  are 
formed  in  the  following  way  :  A  circumscribed  effusion  of 
fluid  in  the  deeper  derma,  or  possibly  involving  a  group  of 
fifteen  or  twenty  papillaj,  produces  subepidermal  nodules. 
In  the  course  of  time  this  fluid  gradually  makes  its  way 
from  the  papilla;  into  the  overlying  retc  Malpighii  and  fil- 
ters through  the  intercellular  spaces.  Tliis  fluid  can  not 
escape  through  the  outer  surface  of  the  epidermis  on  ac- 
count of  the  density  of  the  stratum  luciduni ;  thus  being 
held  in  the  rcte  Malpighii,  the  effusion  gradually  destrovs 
the  rete  cells  and  produces  a  cyst  which  finally  becomes 
large  enough  to  raise  up  the  stratum  lucidum  so  that  it  is 
visible  to  the  naked  eye  as  one  of  the  prurigo  pajiules.  In 
this  way  the  subepidermal  nodules  which  appear  first  make 
their  way  to  the  surface  of  the  skin  and  produce  the  later 
visible  papules. 

When  the  upper  wall  of  the  cyst  peels  off  or  is  removed, 
or  the  contents  of  the  cyst  otherwise  escape,  the  damaged 


and  soaked  rete  and  papillae  beneath  become  changed  so 
that  a  minute  atrophic  spot  is  left  in  the  skin. 

What  relations  the  subepidermal  nodules  have  to  the 
cysts,  or  whether  the  cysts  develop  later  from  the  nodules, 
or  if  the  cysts  form  independently  of  the  nodules,  I  could 
not  determine  from  the  sections  alone,  but  it  seems  likely 
that  the  cysts  develop  from  the  nodules,  as  observed  clini- 
cally. 

Prurigo  nodules  and  papules,  then,  seem  to  be  due  to  a 
circumscribed  effusion  in  the  deeper  derma  or  papilla  which 
soaks  into  the  rete  and  produces  cysts,  which  may  subsequently 
atrophy,  and  is  accompanied  by  a  chronic  cellular  inflamma- 
tion in  the  derma  with  secondary  alterations  in  the  hairs, 
sebaceous  glands,  smooth  inuscle  bundles,  and  hypertrophic 
regions  in  the  epidermis. 

This  explanation,  however,  of  the  formation  and  course 
of  the  prurigcj  nodules  and  papules  leaves  open  the  ques- 
tion of  the  relationship  of  the  scattered  circumscribed  exu- 
dations of  fluid  to  the  chronic  cellular  inflammatory  pro- 
cess. There  seems  to  be  no  way  of  determining  from  the 
sections  whether  the  exudation  of  fluid  from  the  vessels 
occurs  from  the  vessels  first,  and,  by  supplying  increased 
nutrition  to  the  perivascular  connective  tissue,  causes  them 
to  proliferate,  or  whether  the  exudation  of  fluid  is  secon- 
dary to,  or  part  and  parcel  of,  the  chronic  perivascular 
cellular  inflammation.  Morison  found  in  the  subepidermal 
nodules  a  focus  of  small  round  and  polygonal  cells  rather 
more  extensive  than  elsewhere. 

It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  much  wiser  to  defer  the  solu- 
tion of  the  question  of  why  it  is  that  this  exudation  occurs 
until  we  find  out  more  about  the  causes  of  inflammation  in 
general,  than  to  speculate  upon  it  with  the  confusing  terms 
idioneurosis,  vaso-mutor  troubles,  etc.,  as  some  of  the  writ- 
ers have  done. 

The  element  of  the  results  of  scratching  was  eliminated 
in  the  portions  of  skin  excised  by  Dr.  Taylor. 

The  changes  in  the  skin  have  some  analogy  to  those  in 
lichen  ruber,  and  the  characteristic  features  of  chronic  cellu- 
lar inflammation  in  general — viz.,  its  slow  course,  its  tend- 
ency to  persist  for  a  longtime,  and  its  proclivity  toward  exa- 
cerbations— agree  well  with  the  clinical  history  of  the  dis- 
ease. 

R6sum6  of  I'atiiological  Literature. 

Up  to  1883  this  literature  is  so  clearly  discussed  by 
Morison  that  any  allusion  to  it  here  is  superfluous.  Since 
Morison's  pa[ier  the  subject  has  been  dealt  with  by  Riehl 
[Arch./.  Derm.  u.  Syph.,  1884,  p.  41),  Leloir  and  Tavernier 
[Annales  de  derm,  et  de  syph.,  1889,  No.  7),  and  Kromayer 
{loc.  cit.).  Riehl  has  been  criticised  for  having  mistaken 
his  case  for  one  of  urticaria,  and  at  any  rate  his  descrip- 
tion of  the  papules  indicates  that  it  was  not  a  typical  case 
of  prurigo.  Leloir  and  Tavernier's  work  is  of  the  careless, 
gossiping  kind,  and  does  not  indicate  that  enough  time 
and  careful  study  had  been  spent  on  the  work  to  make  their 
conclusions  at  all  acceptable.  They  describe  older  vesicles 
without  stating  how  they  are  formed,  and  indicate  a  prefer- 
ence for  the  view  that  the  vesicles  arc  produced  through  the 
agency  of  the  sweat  ducts.  Kromayer  states  that  liardcned 
material  is  not  suitable  for  examining  the  changes  in  pru- 
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rigo — and  I  agree  with  liira  in  this,  especially  in  the  sub- 
epidermal nodules — and  thinks  that  an  exudation  of  fluid 
in  the  upper  layers  of  the  cutis  is  the  primary  lesion  in 
prurigo. 


SOME   CASES   OF   PERITYPHLITIS.* 
By  B.  FARQUHAR   CURTIS,  M.  D., 

ATTENDING   SURGEON  TO  ST.   LUKE'S   HOSPITAL,   AND  TO  THE 
NEW  YORK  CANCER  HOSPITAL. 

According   to   recent   views,    the  title  of   this  paper 
should  be  Some  Cases  of  Appendicitis,  but  appendicitis, 
a  combination  of  Latin  and  Greek,  is  such  an  objectionable 
term  that  it  is  high  time  to  make  an  attempt  to  find  some 
word  which  would  answer  our  practical  purposes  as  well, 
and  yet  would  not  jeopardize  the  reputation  of  our  pro- 
fession for  culture.     Who   was  originally  responsible  for 
this  word  I  have   not  greatly  cared  to  discover — enough 
that  it  is  now  in  illegal  possession.     The  whole  source  of 
our  trouble  lies  in  the  fact  that  Galen  and  the  authors  be 
fore  him,  having  only  had  opportunity  to  study  anatomy 
on  the   lower   animals,   did   not  distinguish    between    the 
csecum    and  the  vermiform  appendix,  their  word  rvcpXov 
being  given  to  the  large  caecum  found  in  some  animals,  and 
the   appendix   being    overlooked.      They    described    the 
TV(f>/.6v  in  such  a  way  that  Vesalius  considered  that  they 
meant  the  vermiform  appendix  by  that  name,  and  he  him- 
self called   the  cajcum  "the  protuberant  first  part  of  the 
colon  " — a   distinction   which  was  much  more  correct  in 
human  anatomy.     Consequently  the  vermiform  appendix 
has  come  down  to  us  without  a  distinctive  name  in  Greek, 
and  if  we   wish  to  use  the  suffix  -itis,  we  must  supply  this 
want  in  some  way.     Now  Aristotle,  in  describing  the  in- 
testinal   diverticula    of    birds    and    fishes,    uses    the    term 
dnoipvag,  -d6o(;,  but  this  vrould   make  a  combination   too 
long  and  uncouth  for  our  Western  ears  and  tongues,  and 
anotpvag  is  only  a  later  form  of  the  more  graceful  word 
aTTotpvaig,  a   word  which  was  formerly  employed  to  some 
extent  in  anatomy,  being  applied  to  the  processes  of  bones, 
but  which   has  now   fallen  almost  into  disuse.     Adding  to 
d7T6(pvaig  the   suffix  -itis,   we   obtain  the  anglicized  word 
apophysitis  (cf.  epiphysis,  epiphysitis).     It  is  of  course  ex- 
ceedingly difficult  to  alter  any   such  matters  of  usage,  and 
this  new  term  is  offered  with  the  greatest  modesty ;  but  we 
have  lately  seen  the  profession  change  the  older  word  hy- 
podermic into  the  more  classical  hypodermatic,  and  I  ven- 
ture to  hope  that  this  suggestion    will    at   least  lead  to  the 
correction  of  our  error,  even  if  the  term  apophysitis  should 
not  obtain  general  favor.     Apophysitis  is  fully  as  easy  to 
remember  and  to  pronounce  as  appendicitis  is,  so  that  we 
lose  no  practical  advantage  by  our  purism. f 

The  ordinary  self-limiting  peritonitis  arising  from  in- 
flammation of  the  appendix,  with  development  of  an  ab- 
scess, is  no  longer  of  much  interest,  and  the  cases  of  this 
kind  which  I  have  seen  do  not  seem  worthy  especially  of 
report.     But  it  Las  been  ray  fortune  to  meet  with  some 
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others  which  deserve  a  place  in  the  record,  for  our  informa- 
tion about  the  unusual  forms  of  this  disease  is  not  yet 
definite,  and  every  one  should  contribute  his  mite  of  ob- 
servation to  the  general  stock  of  experience. 

Case  I.  Gangrenom  Inflammation  of  the  Appendix. — A 
physician,  single,  twenty-seven  years  of  age,  on  September  22, 
1890,  at  about  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening,  was  suddenly 
seized  with  a  severe  colicky  pain  in  the  abdoii.en — so  severe  that 
he  had  to  lie  down,  and  to  take  several  small  doses  of  morphine 
by  the  mouth.  lie  also  took  some  castor  oil,  which  acted  dur- 
ing the  nigbt,  and  then  the  pain  diminished,  and  he  managed  to 
sleep  at  intervals.  He  has  frequently  had  attacks  of  colic,  and 
some  years  ago  he  used  to  have  them  almost  every  day  alter 
dinner,  but  he  does  not  remember  any  localization  in  the  right 
iliac  fossa,  and  they  passed  oft'  when  he  lay  down.  He  has  had 
bronchitis  for  three  week.s,  and  two  days  previous  to  this  at- 
tack of  pain  he  allowed  himself  to  be  chilled  by  exposure  to  the 
wind  after  violent  exercise,  and  lias  felt  as  if  a  severe  cold  were 
about  to  develop. 

September  S3d. — He  had  less  pain  and  required  no  opium, 
but  about  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  he  had  a  severe  chill ; 
his  temperature  ran  up  to  104'5°  F.,  followed  by  vomiting  and 
purging.     The  vomiting  was  very  severe,  and  he  thought  he 
recognized  intestinal  contents  in  the  vomited  matter.     The  pain 
then  returned    with   great  severity.     He   took   some  calomel, 
which  acted  about  ten  o'clock,  and  be  spent  a  fair  night  with- 
out morphine.     The  pain  in  these  attacks  extended  over  the 
entire  abdomen.     The  following  morning  the  pain  had  entirely 
ceased,  the  temperature  had  become  normal,  and,  except  for 
weakness  and  some  tenderness  which  was  now  evident  in  the 
right  iliac  fossa,  and  which  was  apparent  when  he  attempted  to 
straighten  himself  up,  he  felt  well  enough  to  go  out  in  a  cab  to 
see  a  patient.     But  the  jolting  of  the  vehicle  brought  on  the 
same  pain.     For  the  rest  of  the  day  he  felt  very  miserable,  al- 
though without  any  great  pain,  but  he  kept  on  bis  feet  about 
the  house  until  six  o'clock.     The  pain  then  became  very  severe, 
and  there  was  vomiting  and  great  prostration,  the  pain  begin- 
ning to  localize  itself  in  the  right  iliac  fossa.     Between  six  and 
eight  o'clock  be  took  one  grain  of  morphine  hypodermatically 
in  three  doses,  besides  half  a  grain  by  the  mouth,  with  the  ef- 
fect of  easing  the  pain  but  not  entirely  dissipating  it.     Dr.  .1. 
B.  Bissell  saw  him  during  this  time,  and  found   him  complain- 
ing bitterly  of  pain,  the  face  drawn,  the  conjunctiva  suffused,  a. 
hectic  flush  in  the  cheeks,  the  surface  dry  and  hot,  and  tlic  ab- 
domen tender  all  over,  but  especially  so  in  the  right  iliac  re- 
gion, the  patient  saying  that  pressure  elsewhere  was  painful 
only  because  "  transmitted  "  to  that  spot.     The  abdomen  was 
neither   distended    nor   retracted.     Temperature  102°.     Pulse 
rapid  and  quick.     Dr.  Bissell  thought  that  ho  could  detect  a 
tumor  in  the  right  iliac  region,  although  the  great  tenderiiefs  of 
the  abdomen  rendered  palpation  uncertain.     I  first  saw  the  pa- 
tient,  with  Dr.  Bissell,  at  eleven  o'clock.     His  condition   re- 
mained the  same  as  when  Dr.  Bissell  had  first  seen  him  three 
hours  previously,  and  I,  too,  was  impressed  at  once  with  the 
fact  that  he   was  very  ill.     The  temperature  had  meanwhile 
risen   to  104°,  and   the  pain  was  returning.     The   entire  ab- 
dominal surface  on  the  right  side  was  exceedingly  sensitive  to 
pressure,  but  a  part  of  this  was  recognized  as  extreme  hyper- 
iBSthesia  of  the  skin.     The  greatest  tenilerness  was  about  the 
"McBurney  point,"  but  even  to  single  finger  pressure  it  ex- 
tended over  an  area  about  two  inches  in  diameter.     On  acccunt 
of  the  great  tenderness  it  was  impossible  to  determine  whether 
a  tumor   was  present  or  not,  but  certainly  there  was  none  of 
any  size.     The  rectus  muscle  was  not  more  tense  on  that  fid© 
than  on  the  other.     The  right  thigh  was  flexed  on  the  pelvis. 
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and  straightening  it  caused  the  patient  great  pain.  The  per- 
cassiou  note  was  the  ordinary  tympanitic  one  all  over  the  ab- 
domen. We  decided  that  it  would  be  dangerous  to  wait  for 
more  definite  symptoms,  especially  after  the  occurrence  of  a 
chill  and  the  return  of  severe  symptoms,  and  the  patient  at 
once  consented  to  an  exploratory  laparotomy. 

The  operation  was  begun  about  midnight,  fifty-two  hours 
after  the  beginning  of  the  disease,  with  the  assistance  of  Dr. 
Bissell,  Dr.  Clark,  Dr.  Shiland,  and  Dr.  Van  Kensselaer,  Dr. 
Clark  administering  the  ether.  When  anfesthesia  had  been  in- 
duced, a  tumor  could  be  felt  in  the  right  iliac  region,  about  the 
size  of  a  man's  finger,  its  upper  end  being  on  a  level  with  the 
anterior  superior  spine  of  the  ilium  and  about  two  inches  nearer 
the  median  line,  and  its  lower  end  pointing  toward  the  middle 
of  Poupart's  ligament.  An  incision,  six  inches  in  length,  was 
made  along  the  outer  border  of  the  right  rectus.  When  the 
peritonaeum  was  opend  a  little  straw-colored  serum  escaped, 
and  the  surface  of  the  caecum  which  was  lying  under  the  wound 
was  seen  to  have  some  of  its  larger  blood-vessels  congested,  and 
there  were  a  few  very  slight  adhesions  between  the  cjecum  and 
the  anterior  abdominal  wall.  Upon  the  outer  side  of  the  cceeura 
was  an  irregularly  square  patch,  measuring  about  an  inch  across 
which  was  of  a  dead  white  color,  and  appeared  to  us  as  if  it 
would  slough.  It  was  not  a  deposit  of  fibrin,  nor  was  it  a  pale 
spot  caused  by  local  contraction  of  the  muscular  coat.  Turning 
np  the  caecum,  tbe  appendix  came  into  view.  It  lay  upon  the 
iliac  fascia,  pointing  downward,  and  formed  the  tumor  we  had 
felt.  It  was  about  four  inches  long,  was  distended  to  fully 
an  inch  in  diameter,  and  was  white  with  a  yellowish  tinge,  evi- 
dently about  to  slough.  The  discoloration  extended  upon  the 
caecum  at  the  root  of  the  appendix  for  about  half  an  inch,  and 
on  the  appendix  near  the  point  of  juuction  of  tbe  two  were  sev- 
eral small  superficial  losses  of  .substance  involving  the  perito- 
neal coat  only — beginning  perforations.  A  very  strong  fajcal 
odor  came  from  the  appendix,  but  there  was  no  pus,  and  no 
perforation  could  be  detected.  The  tip  of  the  appendix  pro- 
jected over  the  brim  of  the  pelvis,  and,  although  the  ciecum  lay 
in  front  of  it,  there  were  absolutely  no  protecting  adhesions.  It 
was,  however,  adherent  to  tbe  iliac  fascia,  upon  which  it  lay,  by 
an  old  firm  band,  and  its  thickened  mesentery  bound  it  to  the 
caecum.  The  appendix  was  separated  from  the  iliac  fascia  and 
turned  up,  so  that  it  stood  on  end,  projecting  into  the  wound. 
Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  discoloration  extended  upon  (he 
caecum,  and  that  it  was  impossible  to  say  where  the  sloughing 
process  would  cease,  no  ligature  was  applied,  but  a  quantity  of 
gauze  was  packed  in  the  wound  .so  as  to  shut  off  the  caecum  and 
appendix  from  the  general  peritoneal  cavity,  and  the  wound  was 
left  open.  The  appendix  collapsed  in  the  gauze  before  morn- 
ing, but  no  faeces  ever  escaped  into  the  wound  except  a  very 
small  quantity  which  evidently  came  from  the  appendix,  with 
three  fascal  concretions.  The  slough  on  the  side  of  the  caecum 
proved  to  be  superficial,  and  I  am  at  a  loss  to  account  for  its 
occurrence,  it  was  so  far  away  from  the  inflamed  appendix.  The 
appendix  was  totally  destroyed,  except  a  narrow  strand  of  tis- 
sue in  which  its  blood-ver-sels  ran.  The  patient  had  had  a 
bronchitis  for  three  weeks  and  the  cough  returned  on  the  sec- 
ond day  and  alarmed  me  greatly,  but,  fortunately,  it  could  be 
controlled  with  morphine,  and  consequently  did  no  harm.  Re- 
covery was  steady,  although  slow,  being  retarded  by  a  gastro- 
enteritis, and  it  was  not  until  October  31st  that  I  ventured  to 
close  the  wound  by  sutures,  after  freshening  the  edges.  Pri- 
mary union  was  obtained. 

I  have  given  the  details  of  this  case  very  fully  beo.tuse 
the  history  was  so  exactly  recorded,  the  patient  bcinix  a  phy- 
sician, and  the  early  diagnosis  of  a  <lesporato  coiiditinii  was 


therefore  successfully  made.  In  this  question  of  diagnosis 
I  believe  that  it  Las  been  sufficiently  proved  that  we  must 
depend  on  the  events  in  the  history  and  on  the  general 
condition  of  the  patient,  rather  than  upon  any  local  signs, 
to  tell  us  when  to  operate,  and  when  it  will  be  safe  to  wait 
for  encapsulating  adhesions  to  form,  for,  as  a  rule,  the  local 
signs  are  least  distinct  in  just  the  cases  in  which  an  early 
operation  is  indicated.  There  must  be  sorae  local  signs  in 
order  that  we  may  make  a  diagnosis,  but  we  can  only  form 
our  opinion  as  to  the  necessity  of  operation  by  the  amount 
of  prostration,  and  especially  by  the  reaction  of  the  patient 
to  moderate  doses  of  morphine — as  has  so  often  been  urged 
by  Dr.  Weir.  The  most  serious  complication  in  this  ease 
was  the  bronchitis,  and  I  think  that  this,  or  continuous 
vomiting,  form  the  worst  complications  in  the  after-course 
of  snch  cases.  In  the  following  case  I  believe  the  patient 
to  have  been  lost  from  this  cause. 

Case  II.  Subacute  Perityphlitk. — Albert  I.,  fifteen  years  of 
age,  was  admitted  to  St.  Francis  Hospital  (where  I  was  taking 
charge  of  the  service  of  Dr.  George  F.  Shrady  during  his  ab- 
sence) September  5,  1888.  On  September  1st,  being  in  good 
health,  he  went  swimming,  and  the  following  night  was  sud- 
denly attacked  by  severe  pain  in  the  right  iliac  region.  His 
temperature  was  103°  on  admission,  pulse  120.  Pain  and  ten- 
derness were  most  marked  at  a  point  one  third  of  the  distance 
from  the  navel  to  the  right  anterior  superior  spine.  The  abdo- 
men was  slightly  distended ;  tympanitic  resonance  everywhere; 
no  tumor  to  be  felt.  Three  punctures  made  with  an  exploring 
needle  brought  no  pus.  The  patient  had  bronchitis.  It  was  not 
until  three  days  later,  on  the  ninth  day  of  the  disease,  that  the 
exploring  needle  obtained  pus — and  at  that  time  I  was  accus- 
tomed to  rely  chiefly  upon  that  sign  for  operative  interference. 
It  was  not  until  that  day,  too,  that  a  tumor  could  be  detected, 
just  under  the  point  of  greatest  tenderness  previously  described, 
but  without  any  dullness  on  percussion  over  it.  The  pus  was 
obtained  from  a  puucture  in  the  lumbar  region  just  above  the 
middle  of  the  crest  of  the  ilium,  directed  forward  and  inward 
toward  the  umbilicus.  The  patient's  temperature  had  fallen  to 
100'6°,  and  his  pulse  bad  improved. 

An  incision  was  made  (September  8th)  parallel  to  Poupart's 
ligament,  beginning  above  the  anterior  superior  spine  of  the 
ilium,  right  side.  Finding  that  the  peritonaeum  was  free,  and 
the  intestines  not  adherent  to  it,  I  stripped  it  up  as  far  back 
as  the  i)oint  where  the  iiuncture  had  been  made,  but  no  sign  of 
intlanmiatory  action  could  be  found,  except  a  little  induration, 
and  half  a  dozen  punctures  with  the  exploring  syringe  failed  to 
bring  pus.  1  then  opened  the  peritoneal  cavity  and  found  the 
caecum  itself  free,  but  there  were  adhesions  on  all  sides  around 
it.  One  of  my  assistants  put  his  finger  in  the  rectum,  but  there 
was  no  tumor  between  our  fingers  in  that  direction.  I  finally 
worked  my  way  through  the  adhesions  toward  the  middle  line, 
and  soon  a  stream  of  thin,  milky  pus  with  an  offensive  fajcal 
odor  flowed  out.  I  then  made  a  second  incision  through  the 
abdominal  wall  directly  over  the  source  of  this  pus  and  found  a 
deep,  narrow  cavity  which  extended  backward  to  the  posterior 
abdominal  wall,  just  admitting  one  finger,  and  fairly  well  en- 
capsulated with  adhesions.  The  cavity  was  irrigated  and  both 
wounds  drained,  with  partial  suture.  For  two  days  the  tem- 
perature was  9!)°.  and  then,  as  the  patient  sci-mcil  rather  cya- 
notic, I  stopped  the  morpliine  which  ho  had  been  getting.  Dur- 
ing the  following  night  lie  had  a  fit  of  coughing,  which  brought 
on  a  violent  pain  near  the  wound,  (iein'ral  abdominal  tender- 
ness developed  and  some  tympanites;  complete  intestinal  ob- 
struction set  in,  and,  without  any  rise  of  temperature  (except 
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ante  mortem),  he  died  four  days  after  the  operation.  When  he 
was  in  the  final  collapse  it  was  discovered  that  there  was  a 
collection  of  pus  in  Douglas's  cul-de-sae.  The  autopsy  showed 
general  peritonitis,  but  without  pus  cavities,  except  in  the  pel- 
vis, which  contained  a  pint  of  foul  pus.  The  original  abscess 
canity  was  well  drained  and  empty.  The  vermiform  appendix 
was  found  lying  to  the  inner  side  of  the  caecum,  directed  up- 
ward ;  it  was  gangrenous,  and  near  it  lay  a  fsecal  concretion. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  this  patient  was  lost  chiefly  be- 
cause I  discontinued  the  use  of  morphine  and  thus  allowed 
the  cough  to  return.  In  a  conversation  with  Dr.  Bryant  at 
about  the  time  when  the  case  occurred  I  related  my  experi- 
ence to  him,  and  he  said  that  he  had  recently  met  with  a 
similar  unfortunate  occurrence,  having  lost  a  patient  wlio 
was  doing  well  after  an  operation  for  perityphlitis  by  a  fresh 
attack  of  peritonitis,  set  up  by  vomiting,  after  he  had 
stopped  the  administration  of  morphine.  In  view  of  such 
possibilities  it  becomes  necessary  to  consider  whether  a 
routine  use  of  morphine  after  these  operations  would  not 
be  advantageous,  at  least  in  cases  in  which  there  is  a  con- 
siderable cavity  and  the  adhesions  do  not  appear  very  strong. 

I  have  operated  twice  for  general  peritonitis  due  to  in- 
flammation of  the  vermiform  appendix — both  cases  fatal. 
One  I  mention  only  for  the  sake  of  completeness  of  record. 
It  occurred  in  (Case  III)  a  man  eighteen  years  old,  a  baker, 
with  antecedent  pulmonary  disease  and  in  feeble  health, 
who  had  been  ill  for  over  a  week  with  symptoms  of  local 
and  general  peritonitis.  He  was  in  very  poor  condition  at 
the  time  of  operation,  which  consisted  in  merely  washing 
out  the  abdomen  through  two  incisions  and  subsequent 
drainage,  and  he  died  in  forty-eight  hours  after  a  tem- 
porary improvement.  The  second  case  possesses  more  in- 
terest : 

Case  IV.  Laparotomy  and  Drainage  for  Suppurative  Peri- 
tonitis.— Andreas  S.,  thirty-one  years  of  age,  German,  laborer, 
admitted  to  St.  Francis  Hospital,  August  11,  1889.  He  was 
taken  suddenly  ill,  from  twenty-four  to  thirty-six  hours  pre- 
viously, with  a  violent  pain  in  the  right  iliac  fossa,  spreadinji; 
over  the  entire  abdomen,  and  vomiting,  and  he  had  had  no 
movement  of  the  bowels  since.  The  patient  was  a  very  strong, 
healthy-looking  man.  The  belly  was  slightly  distended,  the 
temperature  high,  and  the  pulse  rapid ;  there  was  tenderness 
over  the  entire  abdomen,  but  especially  over  the  right  iliac 
fossa,  and  a  needle  inserted  here  brought  pus.  Immediate  o|j- 
eration,  with  chloroform  anicsthesia.  An  incision  four  inches 
long  was  made  along  the  outer  border  of  the  right  rectus  on  a 
level  with  the  umbilicus,  and  pus  was  found  lying  between  all 
the  coils  of  intestine  exposed,  with  weak  adhesions  and  appar- 
ently not  encapsulated.  A  second  incision  an  inch  long  was 
then  made  in  the  median  line, just  above  the  pubis,  and  pus  was 
found  here  also.  The  adhesions  were  broken  down  as  far  as 
they  could  be  reached,  irrigation  was  made,  and  tubes  inserted. 
A  third  incision  was  made  on  the  left  side  about  three  inches 
long,  at  the  outer  border  of  the  rectus  on  a.  level  with  the  um- 
bilicus, but  here  no  free  pus  was  discovered ;  only  slight  adbt- 
gioDS.  Drainage-tubes  were  inserted  here  also.  Care  was  taken 
not  to  infect  any  new  wound  by  instruments  or  hands  con- 
taminated with  pus  from  the  former  openings.  There  was 
very  slight  shock  (with  chloroform  it  was  possible  to  work 
with  very  light  anajsthesia),  and  the  temperature  came  down 
at  once,  but  the  vomiting  continued.  About  an  ounce  of  Kpsoin 
salts  was  given  during  the  day  and  retained,  but  the  bowels  did 


not  move.  The  vomiting  and  intestinal  obstruction  continued, 
and,  although  the  discharge  from  the  tubes  became  nil,  the 
temperature  gradually  rose  on  the  third  and  fourth  days,  and 
the  patient  died  four  days  after  the  operation.  The  abdomen 
was  opened  after  death  and  the  peritoneal  cavity  was  found 
free  from  pus,  while  the  congestion  and  adhesions  appeared 
much  less  than  at  the  operation.  The  vermiform  appendix  was 
found  perforated  at  its  tip,  and  surrounding  it  was  a  small 
abscess  containing  a  drachm  or  so  of  offensive  pus,  but  it  was 
entirely  encapsulated  against  the  posterior  abdominal  wall,  and 
the  end  of  one  of  the  drainage-tubes  was  within  half  an  inch  of 
it.  Death  was  evidently  due  to  the  intestinal  paralysis  due  to 
the  inflammation,  for  the  peritonitis  was,  if  not  cured,  at  least 
on  the  road  to  recovery. 

The  case  was  an  exceedingly  interesting  one  to  me,  for 
it  showed  how  much  could  be  done  in  cases  of  peritonitis 
by  simply  making  three  or  four  small  incisions,  breaking 
down  adhesions,  irrigating,  and  draining,  without  running 
the  risk  of  killing  the  patient  by  shock,  as  would  very 
likely  have  been  the  result  of  a  typical  median  laparotomy 
with  evisceration  and  cleansing  of  the  cavity.  The  chloro- 
form was  used  with  the  idea  of  working  with  partial  ana-s- 
thesia  and  thus  diminishing  shock,  and  it  fulfilled  all  the 
expectations  I  had  formed  as  in  similar  cases  in  which  I 
have  used  it. 

There  remain  two  cases  in  which  laparotomy  was  done  for 
very  small  perityphlitic  abscesses — one  for  recurrent  peri- 
typhlitis, the  other  an  exploratory  operation  for  a  tumor  of 
doubtful  nature  which  proved  to  be  a  perityphlitic  abscess. 

Case  V.  Removal  of  Appendix  for  Recurrent  Perityphlitis. 
— Henry  G.,  twenty-one  years  of  age,  single,  a  native  of  the 
United  States,  admitted  to  St.  Luke's  Hospital,  December  28, 
1889.  Had  always  enjoyed  good  health  until  the  previous  Sep- 
tember, when  he  was  seized  with  a  sharp  pain  in  the  right  iliac 
fossa,  which  gradually  increased  in  intensity,  and  two  days  later 
had  spread  over  to  the  left  side  also.  Ivevertheless,  he  kept 
going  about  for  two  weeks  and  then  went  to  a  hospital  where 
he  was  treated  with  poultices,  and  discharged  in  two  weeks  as 
cured.  Ho  did  not  feel  able  to  resume  work  until  six  weeks 
later,  but  then  felt  perfectly  well.  When  he  had  been  at  work 
for  one  week,  doing  heavy  labor,  he  had  an  attack  similar  to 
the  one  from  which  he  had  just  recovered,  and  lay  in  bed  for 
three  weeks,  treating  himselt  with  poultices.  He  has  now  been 
out  of  bed  for  some  days,  but  the  [lain  in  the  right  iliac  fossa 
continues.  The  bowels  have  been  regular  throughout,  he  has 
had  no  gastric  sym[)toms,  and  now  ho  sleeps  well.  His  tem- 
perature varies  between  99  5°  and  lOl)  5°.  Examination  shows 
a  hard  mass  above  the  anterior  superior  spine  of  the  ilium,  ex- 
tending ui)ward  for  about  two  inches.  There  is  dullness  on 
percussion  over  the  esecnm.  The  greatest  tenderness  is  in  an 
area  the  center  of  which  lies  an  inch  and  a  half  from  the  um- 
bilicus in  a  line  to  the  anterior  superior  spine  of  the  ilium. 

Operation,  Lccemher  .30</t.— Incision  along  the  outer  edge  of 
the  right  rectus  abdominalis.  The  anterior  abdoniiiuU  wall  was 
free  from  adhesions  of  the  intestine.  The  iiecuni  was  adherent 
to  the  iliac  fascia  and  was  detached  with  someditficiilt).  When 
it  had  been  lifted  up,  the  vermiform  appendix  was  found  lying 
behind  it,  directed  transversely  outward,  and  at  its  tip  was 
found  an  abscess  cavity  holding  about  a  drachm  of  pus,  limited 
by  firm  adhesions.  This  cavity  communicated  with  two  per- 
forations in  the  vermiform  appendix  neur  its  tip,  and  also  with 
a  second  cavity  contained  in  the  very  nnich  thickened  wall  of 
the  cujcum,  and  from  this  secondary  cavity  two  perforations 
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close  together  led  into  the  caecam,  each  about  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  in  diameter.  A  perforation  of  the  iliac  fascia  was  also 
foand,  leading  from  the  first  described  abscess  cavity  into  a  sec- 
ondary cavity  in  the  substance  of  the  iliac  muscle,  which  would 
admit  the  tip  of  the  finger.  The  vermiform  was  tied  off  and 
the  stump  turned  into  the  CEecum  by  two  or  three  sutures,  and 
the  perforations  in  the  caecum  were  also  closed  by  suture.  The 
granulating  surfaces  were  scraped,  a  drainage  opening  made 
behind  above  the  crest  of  the  ilium,  silk  sutures  were  passed 
through  the  abdominal  wall,  but  left  long  and  not  tied,  while 
the  cavity  of  the  wound  was  packed  with  iodoform  gauze.  The 
following  day  the  temperature  was  103°,  but  without  any  sign 
of  peritonitis,  and  under  the  use  of  purgatives  it  gradually  came 
down  to  normal. 

January  6th. — The  sutures  in  the  wound  were  tightened, 
bringing  the  granulating  surfaces  into  apposition,  the  gauze 
packing  having  been  removed,  but  the  drainage-tube  retained 
posteriorly.  Union  by  adhesion  was  obtained,  although  there 
was  a  little  tension  about  the  wound  for  a  few  days.  The 
drainage-tube  sinus  closed  slowly,  and  the  patient  was  dis- 
charged February  25th.  I  have  seen  him  recently  and  there  is 
no  tendency  to  hernia. 

The  most  probable  explanation  of  the  course  in  this 
case  appears  to  be  the  formation  of  an  abscess  at  tlic  first 
attack  and.  its  encapsulation,  and  then  a  rekindlinjr  oi' the 
inflammation  with  perforation  of  the  abscess  into  tliocie- 
cum  and  through  the  iliac  fascia  at  the  second  attack.  It 
is  rather  curious  that  a  process  so  limited  as  this  appears  to 
have  been,  the  whole  space  inclosed  by  adhesions  being 
smaller  than  a  hen's  egg,  should  yet  have  been  so  intense 
as  to  perforate  into  the  gut  and  through  the  fascia.  The 
point  might  possibly  be  raised  that  in  this  case  there  was 
a  process  tending  to  recovery,  and  that  the  operation  was 
unnecessary;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  dangers  of  this 
condition  were  still  very  great,  especially  if  any  of  the  in- 
testinal contents  should  find  their  way  from  the  cijecnra  into 
the  little  pocket  outside  of  the  iliac  fascia,  and  even  the 
unobliterated  vermiform  appendix  was  a  source  of  possible 
trouble  in  the  fuiure.  Therefore  I  feel  sure  that  not  only 
was  the  operation  the  best  thing  for  the  patient  from  a 
clinical  point  of  view,  but  that,  even  if  we  had  known  the 
exact  pathological  condition  beforehand,  it  was  still  the 
wisest  course. 

Cask  VI.  Exploratory  Laparotomy  ;  PcrityphliliH. — Mary 
0.,  forty-seven  years  of  age,  a  widow,  born  in  New  York,  ad- 
mitted to  St.  Luke's  Hospital  on  August  20,  1890.  The  only 
thing  in  her  previous  history  which  has  any  hearing  upon  her 
present  trouble  is  an  attack,  ten  years  ago,  of  wliut  was  sup- 
posed to  he  neuralgia  of  the  right  hip  joint,  lasting  six  weeks, 
and  from  which  she  recovered  without  any  lameness.  Last 
suiiiiiier  she  felt  poorly  and  lost  fiesli  and  strength,  ami  had  a 
slight  diarriireii,  with  two  or  three  liquid  offensive  stools  daily, 
altliougli  lier  previous  habit  had  been  constijtated.  About  the 
Ist  of  August,  soon  after  having  eaten  some  watermelon,  she 
was  suddenly  seized  with  a  sharp  pain  in  the  lower  part  of  her 
abdomen,  constiint  in  character,  hut  occasionally  shooting  down 
into  tiie  lal)ia.  The  puin  was  increased  by  straightening  iiji,  or 
by  lying  down  on  the  hack  or  side.  She  had  nausea  and  abun- 
dant greenish  vomiting  for  several  hours.  She  felt  feverish 
then  and  once  or  twice  since,  and  had  some  sweating,  but  can 
not  remcml)er  any  chill.  The  pain  was  severe  for  three  days, 
and  has  returned  at  intervals  since.  The  bowels  at  firitt  seemed 
distended  with  gas.  | 


There  is  a  rounded  tumor  of  about  the  normal  size  of  the 
caput  coli  to  be  felt  in  the  right  iliac  region,  its  upper  limit  on  a 
line  drawn  from  the  anterior  superior  spine  of  the  ilium  to  the 
umbilicus.  It  is  firm,  with  a  generally  smooth  surface,  but  with 
some  nodules,  and  over  it  there  is  dullness  on  percussion.  The 
tumor  is  only  slightly  tender,  and  it  is  quite  movable  laterally 
from  the  median  line  to  Poupart's  ligament,  but  can  not  be 
moved  vertically.  It  resembles  the  tumor  of  fsecal  impaction  in 
the  caecum.     The  temperature  is  normal. 

August  23d  — Several  large  movements  of  the  bowel  having 
been  brought  about  by  laxatives,  the  tumor  seemed  smaller. 

September  Jfth. — The  csecal  tumor  has  disappeared.  In  the 
situation  of  the  ileo-ciccal  valve  is  a  small  tumor  of  rather  globu- 
lar sha])e,  about  an  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter,  which  is  quite 
freely  movable  laterally  and  slightly  upward.  It  lies  on  a  level 
with  the  anterior  superior  spine  of  the  ilium,  and  half-way  be- 
tween it  and  the  median  line.  The  patient's  temperature  has 
remained  normal  ever  since  admission,  and  she  has  been  well, 
except  for  some  attacks  of  pain  in  the  tumor.  The  fact  that 
we  had  a  movable  tumor,  its  situation  at  the  ileo-cfecal  valve, 
and  the  doubtful  history  of  the  inflammatory  attacks,  induced 
me  to  make  a  diagnosis  of  probable  tumor  of  the  ileo-ciecal 
valve,  and  Dr.  W.  T.  Bull  and  Dr.  F.  T.  Markoe,  who  kindly  saw 
the  case  with  me,  concurring,  exjiloratory  laparotomy  was  de- 
cided upon. 

7th. — An  incision  was  made  over  the  tumor,  but,  when  the 
peritonseum  was  reached,  it  became  evident  that  the  tumor  was 
adherent  to  the  anterior  abdominal  wall  at  that  point.  The 
peritonieuni  was  then  stripped  from  the  abdominal  wall  for  half 
an  inch  on  each  side  of  the  incision  and  an  oval  strip  of  it  ex- 
cised, which  was  left  attached  to  the  tumor.  The  latter  was 
found  to  be  about  the  size  of  a  hen's  egg  and  was  covered  with 
adherent  omentum,  and,  on  partly  unrolling  this,  a  cavity  was 
opened  which  contained  about  half  a  drachm  of  pus.  It  was 
then  discovered  that  the  tumor  consisted  of  tlie  vermiform  ap- 
pendix, with  a  stricture  near  its  base  and  a  perforation  at  its 
apex,  which  lay  on  the  inner  side  of  the  cipcum,  directed  up- 
ward, inward,  and  forward,  and  was  completely  surrounded  by 
the  omentum.  The  tumor  was  adherent  to  the  ciecum,  to  the 
ileum,  to  the  transverse  colon,  and  to  the  anterior  abdominal 
wall.  But  the  last  adhesion  was  along  a  vertical  line,  and  all 
the  other  parts  to  which  it  was  attached  were  movable,  so  that 
the  tumor  had  been  freely  movable  laterally,  rocking  upon  its 
anterior  adhesion.  The  adhesions  were  separated,  the  vermi- 
form tied  off  and  its  base  turned  into  the  caecum  and  sutured, 
and  the  mass  extirpated  as  a  whole.  Some  stitches  had  to  be 
applied  to  the  ciecum  and  the  transverse  colon,  where  the  adhe- 
sions had  been  so  strong  that  separating  them  bad  made  the  in- 
testinal wall  too  thin  to  be  safe.  The  abdominal  wound  was 
closed  with  sutures,  and  a  drainage-tube  inserted  in  the  lower 
angle  for  twenty-four  hours.  The  recovery  was  uneventful, 
except  for  some  retention  of  secretion,  which  made  its  way  out 
of  the  drainage  sinus  two  weeks  after  the  operation. 

The  intraperitoneal^  seat  of  these  abscesses  is  now  too 
well  accepted  to  need  the  evidence  of  this  case,  which  is 
a  positive  demonstration  of  the  fact.  But  the  case  is  a 
remarkable  one  in  that  the  tumor  was  so  freely  movable. 

Dr.  (1.  M.  Edobolils  has  reported*  a  somewhat  similar 
case,  which  I  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  with  him.  It  oc- 
curred in  a  widow,  thirty-six  years  of  age,  who  had  always 
enjoyed  good  health,  and  who  was  suddenly  attacked  with 
severe  pain  in  the  abdomen,  soon  localizing  itself  in  the 

*  jV.  }'.  medhinmhe  Monatmchrifl,  lliiy  and  June,  18!l(). 
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risht  inguinal  and  lumbar  regions,  but  shooting  also  down 
the  thigh.  On  the  third  day  Dr.  Edebohls  operated  at  St. 
Francis  Hospital,  with  a  short  incision  over  the  tumor 
about  two  inches  and  a  half  from  Poupart's  ligament  and 
parallel  with  it.  The  peritonseum  was  found  free,  but  an 
induration  was  felt  around  the  base  of  the  appendix 
vermiforrais  at  the  inner  side  of  the  caecum.  The  tumor 
was  about  an  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter,  and  from  it  pro- 
jected freely  the  healthy  extremity  of  the  vermiform. 
Keeping  one  finder  in  the  peritoneal  cavity.  Dr.  Edebohls 
stripped  off  the  iliac  peritonaeum  until  he  could  reach  the 
tumor  from  behind,  and  it  was  opened  at  that  point,  dis- 
charging half  a  drachm  of  pus,  without  invading  the  perito- 
neal cavity.  The  patient  recovered  promptly.  In  this  case 
the  intraperitoneal  situation  of  the  abscess  was  not  so  clear 
as  in  mine,  for  it  was  adherent  to  the  posterior  abdominal 
wall,  and  could  be  opened  there  without  opening  the  gen- 
eral peritoneal  cavity.  But  the  tumor  was  small  and  mova- 
ble, as  in  my  case.  It  is  difficult  at  first  thought  to  con- 
ceive of  an  intraperitoneal  abscess  being  freely  movable, 
and  yet,  in  the  light  of  these  cases,  it  is  evident  that  mova- 
bility  of  the  tumor  does  not  exclude  the  presence  of  this 
condition. 


TKANSPERITONEAL    HYSTERORRHAPHY : 

A  NEW  METHOD  OF  VENTRAL  FIXATION  OF  THE  UTERUS 
WITHOUT  OPENING  THE  PERITONEAL  CAVITY.* 

By   FLORIAN  KRUG,   M.  D., 

QTTfiECOLOGieT  TO  THE   GERMAN   HOSPITAL,   KEW  YORK. 

Although  we  nowadays  hear  the  statement  frequently 
made  by  electricians  that  misplacements  of  the  uterus  will 
almost  unexceptionally  yield  to  the  electric  treatment,  still 
there  are  a  good  many  of  us  who  have  been  considerably 
less  fortunate  when  introducing  the  electrode,  turning  on 
the  current,  and  watching  the  millianiperemeter.  The 
millennium  has  evidently  not  come  yet,  and,  while  fully 
recognizing  the  galvanic  and  faradaic  currents  as  valuable 
therapeutic  agents  and  adjuvants  in  suitable  cases,  those 
who  see  a  great  many  gyn.ecological  patients  will  still  find 
themselves  confronted  with  a  goodly  number  of  retrodis- 
placenients  which  will  resist  all  so-called  conservative 
methods  of  treatment,  and  which  will  ultimately  call  for 
surgical  interference. 

I  do  not  propose  to  enter  upon  the  question  whether 
deviation  of  the  uterus  is  a  symptom  or  a  disease,  prefer- 
ring to  let  this  often-trodden  topic  alone  for  to-night.  I 
will  simply  say  that,  while  admitting  that  in  some  instances 
a  retroflexed  uterus  will  not  give  rise  to  any  symptoms  and 
may  only  be  discovered  accidentally,  I  take  the  ground  that 
not  infreiiuently  such  a  malposition  is  the  only  apparent 
pathological  condition  when  very  annoying  symptoms  com- 
pel the  patient  to  seek  medical  advice  and  treatment ;  and 
whether  we  attribute  these  symptoms  to  the  retroflexion  it- 
self, or  to  the  accompanying  metritis  and  endometritis,  or 
whether  we  consider  the  latter  as  causative  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  retroflexion,  the  indisputable  fact  remains  that 

*  Read  before  the  Section  in  Obstetrics  and  Gynaecology  of  the  New 
Tork  Academy  of  Medicine,  November  28,  1890. 


in  a  certain  number  of  cases  a  cure  will  not  be  accomplished 
unless  we  cure  our  patient  of  the  retroflexion. 

No  doubt  this  cure  can  in  the  majority  of  cases  be  ef- 
fected by  a  well-selected  pessary,  by  Thiire  Brandt's  method 
of  massage,  and  by  electricity.  I  take  this  for  granted,  and 
do  not  solicit  any  discussion  on  this  subject.  But,  as  I 
stated  before,  in  some  cases  these  methods,  although  faith- 
fully and  skillfully  tried,  will  fail,  and  our  patient  will  con- 
tinue to  complain  of  the  same  annoying  sym[)toms.  Other 
cases,  again,  are  not  amenable  to  the  above-mentioned 
methods,  owing  to  external  circumstances.  For  instance, 
a  servant  girl  or  working  woman  who  has  to  support  her- 
self, and  whom  you  can  not  relieve  by  means  of  a  pessary 
in  a  short  time,  will  often  be  compelled  to  refuse  a  pro- 
longed treatment  by  Thiire  Brandt's  method  or  by  electric- 
ity, but  will  gladly  subject  herself  to  a  surgical  operation 
not  accompanied  by  any  danger  in  order  that  she  may 
regain  her  health  and  the  ability  to  make  a  living. 

It  is  for  these  reasons  that  various  surgical  operations 
for  the  cure  of  retrodisplacements  have  been  devised,  and 
the  very  number  of  them  is  ample  proof  that  not  one  of 
them  has  given  full  satisfaction.  I  have  therefore  thought  it 
pardonable  to  bring  before  the  profession  a  procedure  which 
I  have  adopted  for  some  time  in  the  above-mentioned  cases 
and  which  has  thus  far  given  me  excellent  results.  Of 
course,  it  is  too  early  yet  to  speak  about  ultimate  results. 
The  method  will  have  to  be  tested  as  to  its  permanently 
curative  effect  before  it  can  be  generally  adopted,  still  I 
feel  justified  in  inviting  its  use  by  others  in  order  that  it 
may  be  tested  on  a  wider  basis  and  its  results  be  compared 
with  those  of  other  surgical  procedures  devised  for  the 
same  purpose. 

To  avoid  all  possible  misunderstanding,  I  would  say  just 
here  that  the  method  is  only  applicable  to  the  freely  mova- 
ble uterus,  retroplaced  or  descended,  without  accompany- 
ing disease  of  the  appendages.  Retroflexions  with  fixation 
or  diseased  tubes  and  ovaries  do  not  come  within  the  scope 
of  my  paper  and  are  not  taken  into  consideration. 

If  I  am  allowed  to  give  a  brief  review  of  the  different 
surgical  procedures  for  the  cure  of  movable  retrodisplace- 
ments and  prolapsus,  I  shall  have  to  mention  Rabenau's 
method  of  excising  a  wedge-shaped  piece  from  the  anterior 
lip,  which  has  been  universally  abandoned  on  account  of  its 
inefficiencv.  Then  there  is  the  Adams-Alexander  operation 
of  shortening  the  round  ligaments  and  stitching  them  to 
the  inguinal  canal.  The  controversy  over  the  propriety  of 
this  operation  is  still  open,  and,  while  a  great  many  gynje- 
cologists  have  only  met  with  disappointment  from  its  use 
and  have  more  or  less  given  it  up,  others  still  adhere  to  it 
firmly  and  seem  to  have  desirable  results.  While  I  have 
practically  given  up  the  operation,  I  must  confess  that  Dr. 
Edebohls's  modification — consisting  in  splitting  open  the 
entire  length  of  the  inguinal  canal  up  to  the  internal 
ring,  strikes  me  as  a  practical  one.  It  certainly  renders 
the  act  of  searching  for  the  ligaments  mucli  less  tedious. 
Still  I  have  some  serious  objections  to  it:  1.  Jlven  if  the 
entire  inguinal  canal  is  laid  open,  the  ligament  can  not  be 
found  sometimes  because  of  its  atrophied  condition.  2.  I 
should  be  afraid  that  in  some  cases  in  the  course  of  time 
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an  inguinal  hernia  might  form  in  the  cicatrix,  a  condition 
worse  than  the  original  one  for  which  the  operation  was 
undertaken.  3.  The  operation  requires  in  Dr.  Edebohls's 
own  hands  at  least  forty-five  minutes,  and  if,  as  is  true  in 
most  cases,  an  additional  plastic  operation  on  the  perin;puin 
is  required,  it  involves  a  rather  long  ether  narcosis. 

A  third  way  of  attempting  a  surgical  cure  for  retrodis- 
placements  is  the  one  devised  by  Schuecking,  of  Pyrmont. 
With  regard  to  this,  I  think  we  can  not  be  too  loud  in  its 
condemnation.  From  all  that  I  have  read,  heard,  and  seen 
of  it,  I  must,  for  my  part,  denounce  it  most  emphatically 
as  an  irrational  and  risky  procedure.  The  sooner  it  falls 
into  desuetude,  the  better  for  the  patients.  Should  it  be- 
come a  common  practice,  I  should  expect  to  see  many  utoro- 
vesico-vaginal  fistulae  in  the  future.  If  we  contemplate  but 
for  a  moment  the  anatomical  relations  of  the  uterus  and 
bladder  in  the  pelvis,  it  seems  almost  impossible  to  thrust  a 
trocar  needle  through  the  fundus  uteri  without  risk  of  in- 
jury to  the  bladder.  Those  who  believe  in  the  operation 
say  that  this  can  be  avoided  by  crowding  the  bladder  to 
one  side  and  allowing  the  needle  to  come  out  more  on  the 
opposite  side.  But  if  that  is  the  case,  then  we  have  at 
best  a  latero-position  of  the  strongly  anteflexed  uterus  in- 
stead of  the  previously  existing  retroflexion,  but  never  a 
normal  condition  ;  and  I  utterly  fail  to  see  what  good  the 
operation  could  do  a  patient  who  had  a  marked  degree  of 
prolapsus. 

With  regard  to  this  procedure  I  feel  as  Marion  Sims 
did  when,  in  1859,  he  had  a  cannula  made  for  carrying  a 
silver  wire  to  be  used  in  stitching  the  uterus  to  the  anterior 
wall.  After  he  had  passed  the  instrument  to  the  fundus 
he  could  not  muster  courage  to  plunge  the  weapon  on 
through  the  tissues,  and  he  did  not  finish  the  operation.  I 
therefore  consider  it  a  much  safer  undertaking  to  open  the 
abdominal  cavity  so  that  one  can  see  what  one  is  doing, 
and  to  stitch  the  uterus  to  the  abdominal  wall,  either  by 
passing  a  suture  through  the  fundus,  or  by  using  the  ova- 
rian ligaments  for  that  purpose  (Kelly),  or  by  Gill  Wylie'e 
or  Dudley's  device  of  doubling  up  the  broad  or  round  liga- 
ments intraperitoueally.  Although  many  operators  feel 
nowadays  justified  in  opening  the  peritonseum  for  the  mere 
purpose  of  correcting  a  malposition  of  the  movable  uterus, 
still  I  must  say  that  the  propriety  of  this  undertaking  is  an 
open  question.  Realizing  the  serious  objections  to  major 
operations  for  a  comparatively  slight  disease,  efforts  have 
been  made  by  several  to  accomplish  the  same  result  with- 
out doing  a  laparotomy,  thus  obviating  opening  the  perito- 
neal cavity  and  its  attending  risks. 

As  early  as  1882  Caneva,  of  Italy,  tried  to  fa.sten  a  pro- 
lapsed uterus  to  the  anterior  abdominal  wall  without  open- 
ing the  cavity  after  having  cut  down  to  the  peritoniinim. 
If  I  am  not  mistaken.  Dr.  T.  G.  Thomas  has  worked  in  the 
same  direction  by  passing  a  knitting  needle  through  the 
[)arietes  and  the  uterus,  and  leaving  it  until  fixation  had 
taken  place.  Howard  l\elly  described  before  the  American 
Gyn;ecological  Society  in  1889  his  method  of  fastening  the 
freely  movable  uterus  to  the  anterior  wall  without  making 
an  incision  at  all.  He  said:  "  After  emptying  the  bladder, 
cleansing  the  vagina  and  abdomen,  and  shaving  the  pubus, 


the  patient  is  brought  on  her  buttocks  to  the  edge  of  a  low 
table,  and  her  legs  straddled  over  the  knees  of  the  operator, 
who  is  sitting.  The  uterus  is  then  brought  to  anteflexion, 
and  its  posterior  surface  pushed  up  against  the  anterior 
abdominal  wall  just  above  the  pubes  by  means  of  two 
fingers  in  the  vagina  pressing  on  the  anterior  face  of  the 
uterus.  In  this  way  the  fingers,  acting  through  the  uterus, 
force  the  skin  and  subjacent  tissues  into  a  prominent  hill- 
ock just  above  the  symphysis  pubis.  The  operator  then 
takes  a  stout,  well-curved  needle,  threaded  as  a  carrier,  and, 
with  a  turn  of  the  wrist,  sweeps  the  needle  through  skin, 
subjacent  tissues,  and  uterine  body,  and  out  on  the  other 
side.  It  should  be  directed  with  a  view  of  passing  deeply 
into  the  body  of  the  uterus.  The  silkworm  gut  or  silver 
wire  is  then  drawn  through  by  the  carrier  thus  introduced 
and  pulled  up  taut,  and  shotted  close  to  the  abdomen.  One 
or  two  more  sutures  are  passed  in  the  same  way  above  this» 
and  under  each  of  the  shot  a  silver  coin  with  a  slot  in  it  is 
slipped,  which  prevents  ulceration  of  the  skin  from  press- 
ure. The  suture  should  be  well  watched,  kept  antiseptic, 
and  the  patient  kept  in  bed  two  weeks,  when  the  sutures 
are  cut  and  pulled  out." 

But,  in  the  July  number  of  the  American  Journal  of 
Obstetrics,  page  729,  Dr.  Williams  has  published  the  ulti- 
mate results  of  this  operation,  which,  as  he  says,  has  failed 
to  accomplish  its  purpose.  Dr.  Kelly  himself  states,  in  a 
note  appended  to  the  same  article  :  "  The  above  attempt  to 
perform  hysterorrhaphy  without  opening  the  abdomen  prom- 
ised at  first  to  yield  very  important  results.  I  am  there- 
fore very  anxious,  after  having  fully  tested  the  method,  to 
record  the  results  and  discourage  any  further  attempts." 

Of  late,  Assaky,  of  Bucharest,  has  reported  several  cases 
before  the  Berlin  Congress  in  which  he  employed  Caneva's 
method  for  prolapse  of  the  uterus  with  good  results.  He 
states,  however,  that  this  method  is  contra-indicated  in  all 
retrodisplacements,  even  if  there  are  no  adhesions  or  dis- 
eased ovaries.  He  makes  an  incision  in  the  median  line,  of 
from  five  to  eight  centimetres,  down  to  the  peritonaeum, 
and  sutures  the  uterus  to  the  anterior  wall  with  two  or  three 
silk  ligatures. 

Before  proceeding  further  and  before  passing  any  criti- 
cism upon  the  latter  methods,  let  me  describe  the  plan 
which  I  have  adopted,  and  which  seems  to  me  and  a  number 
of  gynaecologists  with  whom  I  have  communicated  especially 
well  adapted  for  the  treatment  of  obstinate  cases  of  mova- 
ble retrodisplacements  which  do  not  yield  to  the  ordinary 
therapeutic  measures.  It  is,  furthermore,  a  valuable  help 
toward  curing  prolapsus  of  the  vaginal  walls  and  uterus 
when  accompanied  by  other  surgical  operations — viz.,  am- 
putation of  the  hypertrophied  cervix  and  plastic  operations 
upon  the  vagina  and  perinanim. 

The  patient  is  prepared  for  the  operation  with  the  same 
care  as  for  laparotomy.  The  bowels  are  freely  moved,  a 
bath  is  given,  the  pubes  is  sh:ived,  and  the  entire  field  of 
operation,  abdominal  walls  as  well  as  vagina,  is  rendered 
thoroughly  aseptic.  The  patient  is  then  placed  in  Trende- 
lenburg's posture — namely,  with  the  pelvis  elevated  at  an 
angle  of  at  least  forty-five  degrees.  A  sound  is  then  intro- 
duced into  the  uterine  cavity,  while  a  tenaculum  holds  the 
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anterior  lip  of  the  cervix,  and  a  catheter  is  phiced  in  the 
bladder,  which  has  been  previously  emptied.  The  assistant 
who  is  trusted  with  said  instruments  brings  the  uterus  for- 
ward against  the  anterior  wall,  no  force  being  necessary  for 
that  purpose,  as  there  are  no  adhesions.  The  uterus  can 
now  be  felt  clearly  by  the  operator.  Should  the  ligaments 
be  so  long  as  to  allow  the  uterus  when  anteverted  to  take 
a  position  too  far  above  the  symphysis  pubis,  it  can  readily 
be  put  in  a  position  closer  to  the  latter  by  a  slight  pull  on 
the  tenaculum.  After  having  thus  selected  a  suitable  place 
where  to  ventro-fixate  the  uterus — say,  a  little  above  the 
symphysis — a  very  small  incision  is  made  in  the  linea  alba, 
in  lean  persons  not  over  three  quarters  of  an  inch  long. 
In  cases  in  which  there  is  a  good  deal  of  adipose  tissue 
an  incision  of  from  an  inch  to  an  inch  and  a  half  may  lie 
necessary. 

After  dividing  cutis,  fascia,  muscle,  etc.,  the  serosa  is 
exposed,  and  the  finger,  then  introduced  into  the  wound, 
will  readily  recognize  the  fundus  uteri  immediately  under 
the  serosa,  Trendelenburg's  posture  preventing  the  intestines 
from  slipping  in  between.  I  now  tell  my  assistant  to  make 
slight  movements  with  the  catheter  and  the  sound  alternate- 
ly, and  in  this  way  I  can  easily  make  out  the  bladder  and 
avoid  it.  I  then  pass  a  needle,  which  I  had  made  especially 
for  this  purpose,  entirely  through  the  abdominal  walls, 
about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  from  the  edge  of  the  incision. 
The  needle  is  Peaslee's,  made  on  the  Hagedorn  principle, 
with  the  exception  that  the  eye  is  placed  somewhat  farther 
back  from  the  point,  thus  allowing  a  longer  cutting  edge 
on  the  back.  After  the  needle  has  entered  the  abdominal 
cavity,  it  can  be  easily  felt  between  the  uterus  and  the 
peritonaeum.  I  then  use  the  cutting  edge  on  the  back  of 
the  needle  to  denude  about  a  square  inch  on  the  anterior 
surface  of  the  uterus.  The  needle  is  then  passed  through 
the  body  of  the  uterus,  taking  up  sufficient  thickness  of  tis- 
sue, and  allowed  to  come  out  at  a  place  corresponding  with 
the  point  of  entrance.  It  is  then  threaded  with  a  strand  of 
silkworm  gut  and  withdrawn,  bringing  the  end  of  the  sut- 
ure with  it.  In  order  to  make  sure  that  the  ligature  has 
taken  hold  of  the  body  of  the  uterus,  I  give  it  a  slight  pull, 
and  the  assistant  who  is  holding  the  sound  can  immediately 
tell  that  I  am  pulling  on  the  uterus.  A  second  suture  is 
introduced  in  the  same  manner.  The  two  strands  are  now- 
tied,  and  generally  prove  sufficient  to  close  up  the  entire 
wound.  If  not,  one  or  two  additional  superficial  sutures  are 
introduced  into  the  abdominal  walls.  An  aseptic  button, 
with  two  holes,  may  be  suitably  included  in  the  ligatures 
holding  the  uterus,  in  order  to  prevent  them  from  cutting 
down  too  deep  into  the  abdominal  walls.  The  wound  is 
dressed  in  the  usual  way. 

As  a  rule,  the  entire  operation  dues  not  require  mure 
than  from  five  to  eight  minutes.  If  there  is  to  be  a  plastic 
operation  for  repair  of  the  perineum,  the  patient  is  placed 
in  the  lithotomy  position  and  the  further  operation  pro- 
ceeded with.  The  patient  is  kept  in  bed  from  ten  to  four- 
teen days.  The  ligatures  are  allowed  to  remain  from  four 
to  six  weeks,  when,  on  removal,  tlic  uterus  will  be  found 
firmly  adherent  to  the  anterior  wall  in  a  normally  ante- 
flexed  position. 


In  the  six  cases  so  far  operated  upon  by  me  I  have 
never  seen  any  rise  in  the  temperature,  or  any  complica- 
tion following  the  operation,  and  no  bladder  symptoms 
have  ever  been  observed.  Let  me  now  give  a  very  brief 
history  of  the  cases: 

Case  I. — Miss  M.,  aged  twenty-one,  normal  menstrual  his- 
tory up  to  a  year  and  a  half  ago,  when,  after  a  severe  fall,  she 
commenced  having  pains  in  the  back  and  abdomen  previous  to 
and  during  the  menstrual  period.  Obstinate  constipation.  Has 
been  under  treatment  for  a  year,  pessaries  and  other  means 
being  used  without  any  improvement.  Condition  before  opera- 
tion :  Freely  movable  retrofiexed  uterus ;  normal  appendages. 
Operation  June  21, 1890  :  Transperitoneal  hysteiorrliaphy.  Dis- 
charged cured  July  20th,  the  uterus  then  being  adherent,  in 
good  position.  The  symptoms  had  disappeared.  The  patient 
was  seen  again  November  18th;  had  been  quite  sick  with  ty- 
phoid fever  since  the  operation.  The  uterus  was  not  firmly 
adherent  to  the  anterior  abdominal  wall,  although  there  was 
no  retroflexion.  No  constipation.  Only  slight  pain  during  the 
last  menstruiil  flow. 

Case  It. — Mrs.  F.,  aged  twenty-three,  mother  of  three  chil- 
dren. Former  history  normal  up  to  the  last  confinement,  when 
she  suffered  a  laceration  of  the  perinrenm.  Since  then  there 
has  been  considerable  backache  and  pain  in  the  abdomen  pre- 
ceding and  during  menstruation  ;  leucorrhoea,  constipstion,  in- 
ability to  do  housework.  Present  condition,  June  'I'M  :  Lacera- 
tion of  the  periniBum,  laceration  of  the  cervix  witli  erosion, 
movable  retroflexion.  The  patient  had  worn  a  pessary  before. 
Was  operated  upon  July  8th  ;  transperitoneal  hysterorrhaphy. 
Discharged  cured  July  23d  ;  uterus  in  normal  anteflexion,  ad- 
herent to  tlie  abdominal  wall.  In  order  to  test  the  procedure, 
the  plastic  operation  was  not  done  on  the  perineum  in  this 
case.  The  patient  has  been  seen  several  times  since;  has  men- 
struated normally  ;  the  erosion  of  the  cervix  has  healed  ;  all  for- 
mer symptoms  have  disappeared.  In  fact,  she  feels  so  well  that 
she  now  refuses  to  have  any  operation  done  on  the  perinseum. 

Case  III. — Miss  W.,  aged  twenty-nine.  Menstruation  began 
at  the  age  of  sixteen;  was  always  preceded  and  accompanied 
by  a  good  deal  of  pain  in  the  back  and  abdomen.  Her  condi- 
tion has  become  worse  during  the  last  eighteen  months,  al- 
though imder  constant  treatment  witli  pessaries,  massage,  and 
electricity.  Marked  anajniia,  headache,  great  nervousness. 
Present  state  (September) :  Movable  uterus,  retrofiexed  to  such 
a  degree  that  the  fundus  could  be  felt  lower  than  the  cervix. 
Appendages  normal.  Transperitoneal  hysterorrhaphy  per- 
formed September  2.5th.  Mechanical  result:  The  uterus  nor- 
mally anteflexed,  adherent  to  the  abdoininiil  walls.  Tlie  local 
symptoms  have  disappeared;  the  general  condition  of  the  pa- 
tient somewhat  improved. 

Case  IV. — Mrs.  S.  T.,  aged  twenty-five,  married  four  year.«, 
had  one  child  three  years  ago.  Menstruation  noruial  after  con- 
finement. Later  she  has  had  all  the  symptoms  of  laceration, 
with  pain  in  the  back  and  abdomen  before  and  during  menstru- 
ation, and  difficult  defecation.  Present  state  (I'efore  opera- 
tion); Complete  laceration  of  theperimeum;  retroflcxe<l,  movable 
uterns,  pressing  on  the  rectum.  Apjienduges  normal.  Opera- 
tion October  18th:  Transperitoneal  hysterorrhaphy ;  Tail's  peri- 
neorrhaphy. Uninterrupted  recovery.  The  patient  menstru- 
ated on  November  5th  witliout  any  pain  or  difficulty.  Dis- 
charged November  9th.  Perinioum  well  healed;  sutures  holding 
the  uterus  well  still  in  position. 

Case  V. — Mrs.  B.,  aged  thirty-eight,  married  ten  years, 
mother  of  four  children  ;  has  had  prolapsus  for  the  last  eight 
years,  which  has  become  wor.se  since  last  childhirth.  Back- 
ache, dragging-down  pains  in  the  abdomen,  inability  todohonse- 
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work.  Present  state  (when  operated  upon):  Large  cystocelc- and 
rectocele;  cervix  at  tlie  vaginal  entrance.  Operation.  October 
1st:  Transperitoneal  hyslerorrhaphv.  Uninterrupted  recovery. 
October  14tl),  tbe  uterus  was  found  firmly  adherent  to  the  an- 
terior wall ;  the  cystocele  bad  disappeared,  an  anterior  colpo- 
perineorrhapby  being,  therefore,  unnecessary.  A  plastic  op- 
eration (Heirar's)  was  done  on  the  posterior  vaginal  wall  .ind 
perinoeum.  Patient  discharged  November  12th  ;  iiteru?  tiriuly 
adherent  to  abdominal  walls;  perinseum  fully  two  inches  and 
a  half  long;  all  former  symptoms  had  disappeared. 

Case  VI. — Mrs.  H.,  three  children,  laceration  of  perinfeum 
since  last  childbirth.  Was  operated  upon  in  a  hospital  in  Bos- 
ton ;  not  benefited.  Still  complains  of  backache,  pelvic  pain  dur- 
ing and  before  the  period  ;  unable  to  do  her  work.  Present 
state  (before  operation) :  Laceration  of  the  perinajum  ;  cicatrix 
from  the  former  operation ;  uterus  prolapsed  and  retroverted, 
movable;  appendages  normal.  Operation,  NovemberlSth:  Trans- 
peritoneal hysterorrhaphy  and  Ilegar's  colpo-perineorrhapby. 
Uninterrupted  recovery.     Uterus  adherent  to  abdominal  wall. 

While  tbe  first  case  can  not  be  taken  as  a  fair  test  of 
the  operation,  owing  to  the  intercurrent  illness,  the  patient 
having  acquired  typhoid  fever,  yet  the  operation  has  ac- 
complished in  tiie  other  cases  all  that  could  be  expected  of 
it.  While  I  am  fully  aware  that  it  is  too  early  yet  to  pro- 
claim them  as  permanently  cured,  still  I  have  great  confi- 
dence that  no  recurrence  will  take  place.  I  certainly  have 
benefited  my  patients  greatly  while  all  other  methods  pre- 
viously employed  had  completely  failed. 

It  is  clear  to  ray  mind  why  Howard  Kelly  has  failed  to 
cflEect  a  cure  in  his  cases.  Passing  a  suture  through  the  ab- 
dominal wall  without  opening  the  cavity  docs  not  set  up  a 
sufficient  amount  of  adhesive  peritonitis  to  insure  ventral 
fixation.  The  same  objection  applies  to  Caneva's  and  As- 
saky's  method  as  well,  although  theirs  is  preferable  to  Kel- 
ly's, because  it  certainly  offers  less  risk  of  injury  to  the  in- 
testines. In  order  to  insure  ventral  fixation  I  consider  it 
indispensable  to  denude  a  portion  of  the  anterior  surface  of 
the  uterus,  which  can  be  readily  accomplished  in  the  wav 
already  described. 

I  miglit  be  asked  why  not,  after  cutting  through  the  ab- 
dominal walls,  open  the  peritonreum  ?  My  answer  is  that, 
even  in  the  hands  of  the  expert  operator,  there  is  still  a 
mortality  of  from  one  to  three  per  cent,  in  uncomplicated 
cases  of  laparotomy.  I  tliink  I  can  avoid  just  that  small 
percentage. 

As  this  operation  can  be  done  in  a  much  shorter  time 
than  the  Alexander-Adams  operation,  and  certainly  does 
not  involve  more  risk  to  the  patient,  I  should  prefer  it  even 
if  the  results  were  only  equally  good. 

Certain  objections  might  be  offered  which  applv  to  all 
bystcrorrhaphies,  especially  the  one  that,  should  the  patient 
become  pregnant,  it  might  interfere  with  carrying  the  child 
to  term.  This  objection,  however,  does  not  hold,  as  has 
been  shown  in  cases  of  repeated  Ca;sarean  section  in  which 
there  certainly  must  have  been  a  large  amount  of  anterior 
adhesion. 

It  might  also  be  supposed  that,  since  the  uterus  is  a  pel- 
vic organ,  it  should  not  be  fixed  in  the  abdominal  cavity. 
My  answer  is  tl)at,  even  granting  this,  yet  the  uterus  cer- 
tainly has  no  business  outside  of  tlie  vagina,  or  away  beliind, 


pressing  on  the  rectum.     Moreover,  it  does  not  matter  to         | 
the  patient  whether  it  is  a  pelvic  or  an  abdominal  organ  so 
long  as  it  does  not  trouble  her. 

In  closing,  I  should  like  to  say  that  1  do  not  want  the 
operation  to  be  considered  a  panacea  which  should  be  em- 
ployed in  everv  case  of  movable  retroflexion  and  prolapsus, 
but  onlv  in  well-selected  cases  where  the  ordinary  measures 
have  been  tried  and  failed,  or  where  for  extraneous  reasons 
they  are  not  applicable. 

13  East  Forty-first  Street. 


A  CASE  OF 

EXTENSIVE    INJURY  OF  THE  ABDOMEN. 

Bt  J.   FRANKLIN  MYERS,  M.  D., 

80DUS,  N.  T. 

I  RECENTLY  had  a  case  which  may  he  worthy  of  report- 
ing on  account  of  the  great  extent  of  the  injuries  sustained  : 

George  S.,  aged  twenty-two,  while  coupling  ears,  was  caught 
between  two  bumpers  and  severely  crushed,  resulting  in  tbe 
following  injuries : 

There  were  five  openings  into  the  peritoneal  cavity,  with 
extensive  lacerations  of  the  greater  omentum.  The  largest  of 
the  five  openings  was  six  inches  long.  It  w.is  located  in  the 
left  iliac  region,  extending  from  about  two  inches  above  and  to 
the  inside  of  the  superior  spinous  process  of  the  ilium  in  both 
directions  upward  and  outward,  and  upward  and  inward  toward 
thelinea  alba,  thus  forming  an  obtuse  angle  with  its  apex  above 
and  inside  of  tbe  spinous  process  of  the  ilium,  and  its  base 
formed  by  a  line  drawn  from  one  iliac  crest  to  the  other. 

There  were  two  openings  about  two  inches  in  length,  paral- 
lel to  and  just  below  the  free  border  of  the  ribs.  There  was 
one  about  an  inch,  and  one  half  an  inch  between  the  ninth  and 
tenth  ribs.  From  the  largest  opening  a  portion  of  the  external 
and  internal  oblique  muscles,  equal  in  extent  to  four  square 
inches,  was  torn  and  left  on  the  cars.  A  large  portion  of  the 
colon  and  small  intestines  protruded,  which  he  partially  cov- 
ered with  a  very  dirty  shirt.  The  intestines  were  exposed  to 
the  cold  about  two  hours.  On  the  outer  and  under  side  of  the 
descending  colon  was  an  abrasion,  from  wlii(-h  the  blood  oozed, 
about  an  inch  wide  and  six  inches  long.  The  cartilages  unit- 
ing the  three  lower  ribs  were  fractured;  also  the  apex  of  the 
twelfth  short  rib  was  bent  in.  With  my  hand  in  the  abdomi- 
nal cavity  under  tbe  bowels  I  pushed  it  back.  I  tied  bleeding 
arteries,  and  amputated  lacerated  portions  of  the  greater 
omentum. 

The  protruding  bowels  and  iibdouiinal  cavity  I  washed  with 
a  corrosive-chloride  solution  one  to  a  thousand.  I  put  back  the 
bowels,  and  brought  out  the  lacerated  portions  of  the  omentum 
to  fill  the  place  where  the  muscles  were  torn  away.  I  l)rouglit 
themuscles  together  with  silk  ligatures,  and  the  integument,  by 
stretching  a  little,  I  made  to  cover  all,  after  tirst  inserting  a 
rubber  tube  in  the  left  side  running  down  under  the  bowels 
and  bladder.  I  applied  iodoform  freely  and  put  on  a  dressing 
of  iodoform  gauze  and  antiseptic  cotton.  The  next  morning  I 
found  my  patient  with  a  temperature  of  100°  F.,  but  the  tem- 
perature roinained  constant  for  about  a  week,  and  then  lowered 
to  the  noriiiid.  Tliore  was  some  cystitis  and  rett-ntion  of  urine, 
necessitating  the  use  of  the  catheter  for  three  days.  1  used  a 
poultice  of  hops  over  the  bowels  and  bladder,  and  antifebriles 
internally.    I  prevented  the  bowels  from  moving  fur  a  week 
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Fig.  2. — Showing  pale  prurigo  papules,  and  some  capped  with  minute  blood-orusts 
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Fig.  3. — Showing  the  eruption  of  prurigo  during  a  period  of  exacerbation. 


Fig.  4. — Showing  a  localized  hypertropliv  of  the  rete  Malpifrhii, 
containing  a  sweat-duct,  over  which  the  stratum  corneum  is 
slightly  thickened,  d,  clusters  of  small  round  and  polvsonal 
cells. 


Fig.  S. — .Showing  a  widening  of  the  intercellular  spaces 
of  the  lowermost  cells,  </,  of  the  rete  Malpighii,  as  if 
distended  by  Huid  passing  into  the  rete  from  the  sub- 
jacent corium,  6,  whose  interfibrillary  spaces  are  dis- 
tended and  oedematous.  The  rete  cells  also  show  a 
liquefaction  of  the  perinuclear  protoplasm,  especially 
in  the  cell  c. 


Fig.    ."). — A   portion   ol    the   skin    with    thickent 
rf,  as  in  Fig.  4. 
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•'[G.  fi. — Section  through  a  minute  pellicle  or  scab  in  the  horny 
layer  at  a  a.  The  interpapillary  portions  of  the  rete  .ire 
thrurt  aside  laterally,  as  if  due  to  pressure  from  the  pellicle. 
h  }k  sweat-ducts,     d  il.  us  m  Fins.  4  and  .">. 


FiG.  9. — Showing  a  more  advanced  stage  of  the  disten- 
tion of  the  intercellular  spaces  of  the  lowermost  cells 
of  the  rete  Malpighii  (a,  lowermost  rete  cells;  J,  layer 
of  cells  just  above  the  lowermost  cells;  c,  oedema- 
tous subjacent  corium).  rf,  one  of  the  lowermost  rete 
cells  changed  into  a  branching  cell  surrounded  by  a 
large  space  occasioned  by  the  transudation  of  fluid 
from  the  pars  papillaris  into  the  rete  Malpighii. 
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Fio.  v. — Section  with  a  hair  passing  through  the  same  pellicle  or 
scab  shown  in  Fig.  0.  The  horny  layer  is  sliglitly  thickened. 
The  hair  follicle  shows  outgrowths  of  the  outer  root  sheath 
and  atrophy  of  the  sebaceous  gland.  The  cell-clusters,  similar 
to  dd  in  Figs.  4,  5,  and  G,  infiltrate  both  the  papillie  and 
deeper  derma  in  the  section.  The  arrector  pili  muscle  is 
shown,  and  is  somewhat  hypertrophicd. 


Fig.  10. — From  the  middle  layers  of  the  rete  Malpi- 
ghii, just  above  the  portion  represented  in  Fig.  8. 
«,  partially  destroyed  rete  cell,  h,  apparent  complete 
de-trnclion  of  the  cell-body  of  a  rete  cell,  jiroducing 
a  minute  branching  cavity  communicating  with  the 
cavity  in  the  cell  a.  The  intercellular  spaces  of  the 
surrounding  cells  are  somewhat  widened,  as  if  dis- 
tended bv  tliiid. 
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Fig.  11. — A  more  advanced  stage  of  the  degeneration  of  a  group  of  rete  cells  and  distention  of  their 
interspaces,  due  to  the  transudation  from  a  corres])onding  oedematous  papilla,  a,  stratum  corneum. 
5,  stratum  Inciduni  and  granulosum.  e,  oedematous  jjapilla.  </,  small  branching  cavity  in  the  rete 
Malpighii.  e,  darkly  shaded  group  of  rete  cells  affected  with  hyaline  degeneration.  The  surround- 
ing pars  papillaris  is  normal. 
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Fig.  12. — A  more  liighly  magnified  drawing  of  tlie  oedematous  papilla,  and  degeneration  of  the  rete 
cells  shown  in  Fig.  11.  a,  lowermost  rete  cells:  the  darkly  colored  cells  h.  and  portions  of  the  cell 
c.  have  uudergone  a  hyaline  degeneration,     d  iJ  il  il.  partially  degenerated  cells. 


Fig.  13. — Illustrating  the  hyaline  degeneration-  indicatiM]   by  the  darkly  colored  cells 
in  the  middle  layers  of  the  epidermis  and  the  formation  of  u  small  cyst. 
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Fig.  14. — Slion-injr  the  fonnatiou  of  an  incipient  cavity  in  tlie  upper  l.ayor.s  of  tlie  rate  Malpigliii,  by 
tlie  destruction  of  the  rete  cells,  due  to  the  transudation  of  fluid  from  an  underlying  oedematous 
papilla.  The  cavity  at  a  appears  to  be  the  result  of  a  more  advanced  stage  of  the  degeneration  of  the 
group  of  cells  at  i. 
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Fio.  1-"). — Showing  one  of  tlie  earlier  stages  in  the  formation  of  the  opidormis  cysts  and  tlie  relation  of 
the  beginning  cysts  to  the  indemntous  papilliB.  a,  osdeniatous  papilla.  &,  group  of  degenerated  or 
liquefying  reto  cells,  c,  lymph  space  (or  small  vein),  with  swollen  endotheli.nl  cells,  rf,  a  small  vein 
surrounded  by  swollen  or  proliferating  connective-tissue  cells  and  a  few  cells  having  the  appear- 
ance of  leucocytes;  the  situation  of  this  vein  is  somewhat  suggestive  as  to  the  source  of  the  fluid 
exudation  distending  the  intorfibrillary  spaces  of  the  papilla,  a. 
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Fig.  lb. — X  portion  of  the  rete  drawn  from  a  place  above 
the  point  x  in  Fig.  15.  In  this  section  many  of  the  rete 
cells  have  entirely  disappeared,  which,  with  the  widening 
of  their  interspaces,  fonus  a  small  cavity.  5  6,  rete  cells  in 
a  condition  of  hvalino  degeneration. 
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Fig.  18. — Showing  the  atrophic  changes  which  may  occur 
after  an  epidermis  vesicle  is  completely  formed.  In  this 
vesicle  the  upper  wall  has  been  removed  or  has  desqua- 
mated, the  contents  Lave  escaped,  and  the  tissues  surround- 
ing the  vesicle  have  a  desiccated  appearance,  a  a,  dried-up 
or  atrophic  rete  Malpighii,  somewhat  keratinized,  h  b, 
shrunken  and  degenerated  interpapillary  portions  of  the 
rete.    xjj,  dense  and  shrunken  papilla;.     ;;j,  horny  layer. 
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Fig.  17. — Illustrating  a  final  stage  in  the  production  of  the  formation  of  the  epidermis  vesicles.  The 
vesicle,  tilled  with  granular  detritus  and  fluid,  occupies  the  upper  and  middle  layers  of  the  rete 
Malpighii;  the  roof  of  the  vesicle  is  bulged  slightly  upward;  the  rete  cells  beneath  the  cavity  are 
degenerated  and  oedematous;  the  underlying  papillne  are  infiltrated  with  small  round  and  polygonal 
cells,  which  form  two  circumscril)ed  clusters  in  the  subjacent  derma.  This  region  of  this  vesicle 
is  raised  above  the  skin,  and  this  vesicle  formed  one  of  the  visible  prurigo  papules. 


Fill.  1(1.— Same  region  as  Fig.  18,  showing  the  partial  attacli- 
nient  of  the  upper  wall  of  the  dried-up  cyst  and  the  atro- 
phic rele  and  papillaj  beneath.  At  x  the  cell  clusters  in  the 
derma  are  very  i-xteDsive. 
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Fio.  20. — Section  showing  the  swollen  endothelial  cells  of  the 
sheatli  of  llenle  in  a  small  nerve  in  the  periphery  <if  a 
group  of  swollen  or  pndiferated  connective-tissue  cells  in 
the  lower  portion  of  the  derma. 


Fig.  21 
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Figs.  21  and  22. — Sections  of  hair-follieles  showing  tbe  pouch-like  outgrowths  of  the  outer  root-sheaths, 
and  the  atrophied  sebaceous  glands.  Fig.  21  shows  the  pigmented  and  beginning  atrophic  change  in 
tbe  papilla  of  the  hair,  and  an  outgrowth  of  the  outer  root  sheath,  just  at  the  attachment  ot  the  liyper- 
troijbied  arrector  pili  muscle. 
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Fio.  23. — A   hair  follicle  showing  the  same  changes  as  in  Figs.  22  and  23,  somewhat   more   highly 
magnilied. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 
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by  opiates,  and  gave  no  nourishment  but  beef  tea.     I  then 
opened  the  bowels  with  an  enema. 

At  the  end  of  two  weeks  there  was  no  suppuration  and  the 
wounds  had  begun  nicely  to  lieal,  but,  having  to  open  the  dress- 
ing lo  examine  the  tube,  there  was  after  that  a  suppuration  of 
the  wounds  on  the  surface,  but  they  had  already  closed  at  the 
bottom.  At  the  end  of  sis  weeks  he  is  out  of  bed  and  recovery 
is  complete. 


Corrfsponbence. 


LETTER  FROM   WASHINGTON. 

Preparations  for  the  Next  Annual  Meeting  of  the  American 
Medical  Association. —  Medico-legal  Questions. —  The  Na- 
tional '■'■Zoo." — The  New  Surgeon- General  of  the  Army. — 
The  Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Association. —  The 
Health  Office  and  the  Scarlet-feter  Bill. 

Washington,  December  31,  1890. 

Dr.  D.  0.  Patterson,  the  cliairman  of  the  Committee  of 
Arrangements  for  the  next  annual  meeting  of  the  American 
Medical  Association,  has  taken  the  preliminary  steps  for  the 
organization  of  the  committee  and  appointed  the  chairman  of 
his  sub-committees  At  a  meeting  of  the  committee  held  at 
the  Arlington  last  week  there  was  a  full  attendance,  and  consid- 
erable enthusiasm  was  manifested  to  make  the  forty-fourth 
meeting  of  the  historic  association  a  success.  Professor  Klein- 
schmidt,  the  secretary  of  the  committee,  had  his  work  well  in 
hand. 

An  interesting  point  in  legal  medicine  was  raised  by  counsel 
in  the  Ward  trial,  which  resulted  in  the  acquittal  of  the  accused, 
but  not  on  the  point  in  question.  The  question  was  raised  by 
the  counsel  whether  the  treatment  of  the  vvounded  man  had 
been  proper.  The  deceased,  Maurice  Adler,  had  been  shot  in 
the  neck  with  a  pistol  ball.  At  the  necropsy  the  ball  was  found 
in  front  of  the  fourth  cervical  vertebra.  It  had  entered  the 
back  of  the  neck  and  glanced  from  the  spinous  process  of  the 
fourth  cervical  vertebra,  and  at  the  sectio  cadarerisit  was  found 
that  the  spinal  cord  was  uninjured,  and  exhibited  no  traces  mi- 
croscopically or  otherwise  of  a  traumatic  lesion.  On  the  stand, 
one  of  the  attending  physicians  testified  that  the  enormous 
doses  of  morphine  given  the  patient  were  for  the  purpose  of 
preventing  tetanus;  and  another  testified  that,  after  the  bullet 
wound  had  healed,  the  neck  was  cut  into  on  account  of  the 
continuing  paralysis,  and  the  spinous  process  and  laminae  were 
removed  with  cutting  forceps.  Other  physicians  were  brouglit 
on  the  stand  and  swore  that  the  deceased  was  a  sufferer  from 
constitutional  syphilis.  Counsel  for  the  defense  announced  their 
intention  of  traversing  tlie  treatment  by  asserting  the  impro- 
priety of  tlie  treatment  with  morphine  and  of  the  vertebral 
resection,  and  the  surgeons  here  expected  a  rather  lively  time. 
Old  text-books  were  brought  out  and  the  questions  thoroughly 
studied,  but  in  the  mean  time  Dr.  Walter  Keiupter  and  i^r.  W.  W. 
Godding  testified,  in  answer  to  hypothetical  questions,  that  the 
accused.  Ward,  was  suffering  from  mania  a  potu  at  the  time  of 
the  shooting,  so  the  defense  rested  their  case  without  stirring 
up  the  surgeons  any  further.  It  is  only  fair  to  the  physicians 
who  testified  to  the  syphilis  of  the  deceased  to  say  that  they 
protested  against  giving  the  testimony,  but  the  Court  compelled 
them  to  te-*tify,  ruling  that,  in  the  absence  of  any  statute,  the 
common  law  rule  did  not  exempt  them  ;  and  so,  with  the  |ien- 
alty  of  contempt  of  court  staring  them  in  the  face,  which  imant 
either  a  heavy  fine  or  imprisonment  in  jail,  they  bad  no  alter- 


native. It  appears,  however,  that  there  has  been  a  ruling  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  by  Mr.  Justice  Field, 
in  the  case  of  Totten,  administrator,  ts.  the  United  States  (2 
Otto),  to  the  effect  that  the  confidential  statement  of  a  patient 
to  his  physician  was  a  privileiied  one,  but  the  point  was  over- 
looked at  the  trial.  One  well-known  physician  said  he  did  not 
mind  going  to  jail  in  such  a  cause,  but  he  could  not  afford  to  be 
ruined  by  a  succession  of  fines. 

Professor  Frank  Baker,  the  well-known  anatomist,  has  been 
appointed  Curator  of  Comparative  Anatomy  at  the  Smithso- 
nian Institution,  and  ex-officio  Superintendent  of  the  National 
Zoological  Park.  This  "Zoo"  has  been  provided  with  a  home 
in  the  woodlands  on  Rock  Creek,  a  charming  suburb  of  the 
capital,  and  Professor  Baker  will  have  the  amplest  opportunity 
for  the  study  of  comparative  anatomy  in  its  "native  lair." 

The  appointment  of  Colonel  Charles  Sutherland  to  be  Sur- 
geon-General of  the  Army  gives  great  satisfaction  here,  where 
the  medical  department  of  the  army  is  deservedly  popular.  His 
friends  successfully  made  the  contention,  as  against  one  of  the 
other  applicants,  that  Dr.  Sutherland  had  served  many  years 
with  troops  in  the  field  ;  that  he  had  served  in  every  territory 
and  in  Indian  campaigns,  and  was  thus  entirely  familiar  with 
the  actual  wants  of  the  service  ;  that,  if  he  had  not  many  medi- 
cal men  backing  him  outside  of  the  service,  it  was  because  he 
had  never  been  permanently  stationed  in  Washington,  where 
he  could  work  up  intluence  ;  and  that,  if  an  officer  who  had  not 
been  thus  ideutified  with  troops  was  appointed,  the  eftect  would 
be  demoralizing,  and  the  Pinafore  rule  might  as  well  be  adopted 
at  once.  The  Pinafore  rule,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  thus 
announced  by  "  Sir  Joseph  Porter,  K.  0.  B."  : 

"  Stick  to  your  desk  and  never  go  to  sea, 
And  you  all  may  be  rulers  of  the  Queen's  navee." 

The  recent  action  of  the  trustees  of  the  American  Medical 
Association  in  voting  to  move  the  Journal  to  the  capital,  unless 
the  association  should  object,  meets  with  general  approval,  as 
there  is  now  no  medical  journal  published  here,  and  conse- 
quently there  are  no  conflicting  interests  to  be  antagonized.  To 
some  of  the  anxious  ones  who  see  a  great  sectional  issue  in  the 
question,  it  is  simply  said  that  this  is  the  only  capital,  that  the 
national  association  should  issue  its  Journal  at  national  head- 
quarters, and  that,  if  the  capital  is  wrongly  located,  they  should 
move  it. 

The  District  Health  Officer,  Dr.  Smith  Townsend,  is  pleased 
at  the  passage  of  the  act  requiring  compulsory  notification  of 
cases  of  scarlet  fever  and  diphtheria.  He  had  advocated  its  en- 
actment in  substantially  the  same  form  for  many  years,  but 
finally  the  medical  society  appointed  a  committee,  consisting  of 
Dr.  Hamilton,  Dr.  McArdle,  and  Dr.  Franzoni,  to  draft  a  bill, 
and  on  tlieir  report  the  proposed  bill  was  debated,  amended,  and, 
after  considerable  discussion,  passed  without  opposition.  The 
bill  finally  passed  Congress  without  ituport-ant  change  and  is 
now  a  law.  The  health  office  will  send  out  the  blank  forms 
for  reports  in  a  few  days. 


The  Urine  in  Children's  Diseases. — "M.  P.  Binct,  writing  in  the 
Revue  niedicale  on  tlic  Urology  of  Children,  states  tliat  albuminuria  is 
tlie  rule  in  febrile  infectious  diseases,  only  slight  traces  existing  in  the 
majority  of  cases.  It  is  generally  most  severe  in  diphtheria,  independ- 
ently of  the  necessary  correlation  with  the  fever  and  the  gravity  of  the 
disease.  The  detection  of  peptonuria  is  subject  to  error.  Pcpton\iria 
is  not  very  common  in  children,  at  any  rate  in  appreciable  quantity.  It 
usually  coexists  with  albuminuria,  and  it  is  most  frequently  observed  in 
diphtheria,  espceiully  in  the  graver  forms,  and  in  nephritis.  Diaccturia 
ifl  common  in  infectious  iliseasca,  and  especially  in  scarlatina.  It  is 
exceptional  in  simple  uncomplicated  diphtheria." — Ltined. 
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LEFT-SIDED   AND   RIGHT-SIDED   DISEASE. 

UNILA.TEEAL  manifestations  of  disease  are  both  curious  and 
interesting.  There  is  a  distinct  difference  between  the  riglit 
and  the  left  side,  unless  this  inequality  has  been  in  a  measure 
overcome  by  training,  as  in  the  case  of  pugilists  and  violin- 
players.  Anatomically,  the  human  body  presents  asymmetry 
in  its  bony  framework  and  in  muscular  development.  There  is 
also  a  functional  ditferenee.  The  right  is  the  side  of  most  en- 
ergetic activity.  The  left  holds  back,  as  it  were,  and  is  dis- 
tinctly weaker.  It  develops  more  slowly  in  its  totality  .ind  in 
its  parts. 

The  inequality  of  the  lateral  halves  of 'the  body  has  been 
carefully  considered  in  its  diflferont  aspects  by  Rollet,  Mal- 
gaigne,  Galippe,  Giles  de  la  Tourette,  and  others.  Pathological 
conditions  due  to  excessive  development,  such  as  exostoses, 
hypertrophies,  or  supernumerary  organs,  are  commonly  found 
on  the  right  side.  These  conditions  are  rare  on  the  left.  This, 
however,  presents  the  most  extended  pathological  6eld.  The 
left  side  is  the  chosen  site  of  malignant  disease,  of  abnormities 
due  to  delayed  union  or  arrested  development,  and  of  degen- 
erative tissue  change.  Man  goes  to  pieces  on  the  left  side  with 
such  surprising  facility  that  the  prognosis  in  left-sided  disease 
is  much  less  favorable  than  in  disorders  of  the  right  side.  In 
the  Gazette  des  hopitaux  for  September  0,  1890,  Dr.  Broussole, 
of  Dijon,  records  numerous  facts  and  personal  observations  to 
prove  that  the  work  of  physicians  and  surgeons  is  chiefly  to  tlie 
left  of  the  median  line.  Of  organs  in  pairs  when  one  alone  is 
attacked  by  disease,  it  is  usually  the  left.  In  the  case  of  single 
organs,  those  on  the  left  side  are  the  preferred  victims.  Uni- 
lateral pulmonary  phthisis,  for  instance,  beginning  on  the  left 
side,  runs  a  more  rapid  course  than  when  the  disease  manifests 
itself  first  in  the  right  lung.  Then  the  pathological  process  is 
comparatively  slow  and  the  outlook  much  more  hopeful. 

Of  left-sided  disease,  common  ear  troubles,  gastric  ulcer, 
orchitis,  oophoritis,  tubercular  affections  of  the  kidney,  and 
pseudo-lipoma  are  notable  examples.  Lipoma  occurring  in  the 
course  of  myxoedema  the  author  found  in  marked  degree  on  the 
loft  side  in  one  instance,  while  on  the  right  this  abnormity  was 
scarcely  perceptible.  Cancerous  degeneration  of  the  sub- 
clavicular lymphatic  glands  following  abdominal  carcinoma 
was  recorded  in  twenty-one  cases  out  of  twenty-seven.  In  the 
course  of  loft-sided  carcinoma  of  the  abdominal  parictes  that 
afterward  attacked  the  thoracic  wall,  there  was  carcinon)atous 
degeneration  of  the  cervical  and  inguinal  glands  of  the  same 
side  only.  At  no  time  did  the  disease  cross  the  median  lino, 
and  the  autopsy  revealed  the  total  absence  of  all  visceral  lesion 
on  the  right  side.     Tumors  in  and  about  the  orbit,  together 


with  those  of  the  optic  nerve,  are  more  frequent  on  the  left 
than  on  the  right  side.  This  is  also  true  of  unilateral  haMna- 
toma  and  malignant  growths  in  the  breast. 

In  abnormal  conditions  of  the  nervous  system,  left-sided 
manifestations  are  also  most  common.  Cerebral  haamorrhage 
is  generally  into  the  left  hemisphere;  hence  the  frequency  of 
right  sided  hemiplegia.  Hysterical  heraianajsthesia  is  in  the 
majority  of  instances  on  the  left  side.  This  is  also  the  casein 
unilateral  facial  atrophy,  ovarian  hypersesthesia,  and  chorea. 
Lateral  curvature  of  the  spine  in  syringomyelia  is  nearly  always 
in  the  dorso-lumbar  region,  with  its  convexity  to  the  left. 
Ordinary  lateral  curvature  is  situated  higher  and  presents  a 
right-sided  convexity.  It  has  been  suggested  that  this  difler- 
ence  constitutes  a  valuable  point  in  the  diagnosis  of  syringo- 
myelia. Zoster  is  almost  always  unilateral,  usually  on  the  left 
side.  Epithelioma  of  the  lower  lip,  as  Heurtaux  long  ago 
pointed  out,  predominates  to  a  remarkable  degree  on  the  left 
side.  This  is  also  a  peculiarity  of  epithelioma  at  the  corner  of 
the  eye,  and  on  the  cheek,  the  tongue,  or  the  upper  jaw. 
When  this  disease  affects  the  right  side,  its  development  is  less 
rapid.  Malignant  tumors  of  the  tonsil,  of  the  parotid  gland, 
and  of  the  larynx  have  a  distinct  predilection  for  the  left  side. 
The  larynx,  on  the  median  line  and  in  itself  ^symmetrical,  pre- 
sents admirable  facilities  for  prognosis  on  the  basis  of  locality. 
Fauvel  reports  thirty-seven  cases  of  malignant  tumors  in  this 
region,  of  which  twenty-six  began  on  the  left  side.  In  the  cele- 
brated case  of  the  late  Emperor  Frederick  the  first  vegeta- 
tions and  ulcerations  appeared  on  [the  left  side.  This  fact  of 
localization  should  have  attracted  attention  at  once. 

Anomalies  and  irregularities  of  the  teeth  exist  more  often 
on  the  left  than  on  the  right  side.  The  teeth  on  the  left  side 
are  smaller,  possibly  weaker,  and  more  subject  to  decay.  Dis- 
placement of  the  kidney,  as  well  as  cancer  or  other  tumors  of 
that  organ,  usually  occurs  on  the  left  side.  Lymphadenoma, 
adenitis,  and  neoplasms  of  the  vulva  are  most  frequently  uni- 
lateral, and  thus  they  oftenest  affect  the  left  side. 

Of  right-sided  disease,  pleurisy,  carotid  aneurysm,  torticol- 
lis, h89matonia  of  the  sterno-cleido-mastoid  muscle  in  the  new- 
born, hypertrophy  of  the  thyreoid  gland,  exostoses  of  the  ex- 
tremities, dermoid  cysts,  and  abdominal  hernia  are  notable  ex- 
amples. Lateral  curvature  of  the  spine  is  apt  to  be  to  the 
right,  the  convexity  existing  on  the  side  of  the  body  that  is  the 
least  developed.  Hemiplegia  and  atrophy  of  the  tongne  are  \ 
usually  on  the  right  side.  Occupatiou  neuroses,  growing  out 
of  undue  exercise  and  strain  of  the  right  side,  such  as  writer's 
cramp,  for  instance,  naturally  And  expression  on  the  right  side. 
This  is  also  the  chosen  territory  of  muscular  atrophy. 

There  are  anomalies  in  disease  that  express  themselves  uni- 
laterally without  regard  to  right  or  left.  Potain  has  reported 
anilateral  anasarca  that  was  general  on  the  side  affected  and 
which  never  crossed  the  median  lino. 

The  cheiromancers,  palm-readers,  and  all  those  queer  occnlt 
people,  say  that  the  right  hand  is  the  hand  of  the  roce  or  family, 
but  the  left  is  the  hand  of  the  individual  himself.  It  is  impos- 
sible, they  affirm,  to  read  his  history  clearly  without  studying 
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the  lines  of  both.  Health,  fortane,  disposition,  and  personal 
attainments  make  furrows  in  the  left  palm.  Bat  the  history  of 
ancestral  benefits  or  straggles  is  found  more  clearly  in  the 
right.  May  not  this  he  a  rather  fanciful  way  of  saying  that  t  he 
vital  side  manifests  the  accumulated  experiences  of  three,  or 
four,  or  four  hundred  generations,  and  that  the  left,  the  weak 
or  personal  side — weak  as  is  one  against  the  many,  as  the  indi- 
vidual and  his  efforts  are  weak  in  comparison  with  ancestors 
numerically  strong  and  deeds  numerically  great — is  distinctly 
individual,  though  less,  and  the  real  unit  ?  The  right,  or  race, 
side  is  the  stronger  side,  and  is  always  trying  to  get  the  better 
of  its  weaker  fellow.  The  step  of  the  right  foot  in  both  men 
and  women  is  longer,  and  the  angle  at  which  the  foot  is  turned 
outward  exceeds  that  of  the  left  by  one  or  two  degrees.  After 
walking  for  some  distance — to  the  extent  of  unconscious  fa- 
tigue— there  is  a  tendency  to  turn  toward  the  left,  as  if  the 
stronger  side  of  the  body  were  constantly  gaining  on  its  weaker 
half.  The  unconscious  veering  toward  the  left  is  best  demon- 
strated with  the  eyes  closed. 

The  question  of  human  dynamics  and  physical  ineciu-Tlities 
or  antagonisms  offers  much  of  the  charm  that  surrounds  the 
mysterious  and  unknown.  The  investigations  of  the  French 
writer  cited  are  sufficiently  wide  in  range  to  prove  that  certain 
conditions  in  given  localities  are  just  what  might  have  been  ex- 
pected, and  that  location  in  reference  to  the  median  line  has 
something  to  do  with  prognosis. 


THE  KOCH  TREATMENT. 
These  are  indications — feeble,  to  be  sure,  but  recognizable 
— that  we  are  verging  on  that  stage  of  consideration  of  the 
Koch  treatment  of  tuberculous  disease  that  will  be  marked  by 
something  better  than  an  impulse  to  rush  to  Berlin,  and,  hav- 
ing reached  that  city,  a  propensity  to  telegraph  back  a  string 
of  idle  paragraphs ;  something  more  to  the  purpose  than  the 
recital  from  week  to  week  of  the  number  of  Koch  injections 
given  at  such  and  such  hospitals,  with  hasty  statements  as  to 
the  patients'  condition  before  and  after  the  operation.  The 
medical  profession  is  beginning  to  realize  that  it  will  be  just  as 
well  to  wait  and  see  what  comes  of  it.  The  experiments  now 
in  progress  must  be  carried  on  for  months  hefore  they  can  lend 
to  any  really  profitable  literature,  and  for  this  purpose  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  the  supply  of  the  Koch  liquid  can  be  kept  up. 
There  seems  to  be  some  uncertainty  on  this  point,  and  that 
renders  it  unwise,  we  think,  to  devote  any  of  the  stock  on  hand 
to  such  random  experiments  as  that  of  testing  its  action  in 
cases  of  cancer.  It  is  stated  that  such  experiments  are  being 
made,  and  that  their  object  is  not  so  much  to  give  the  victims 
of  cancer  the  benefit  of  the  possibility  of  a  curative  action  as  to 
test  the  question  of  the  dependence  of  cancer  on  a  micro-organ- 
ism. Tlie  application  of  such  a  test  argues  a  presumption  on 
the  part  of  the  experimenter,  not  only  that  the  Koch  liquid  acts 
on  bacilli  directly — an  assumption  positively  at  variance  with 
Koch's  own  idea — bnt  also  that  the  cancer  microphyte,  if  tliero 
is  one,  will  give  rise  to  the  same  reaction  as  is  seen  In  tubercn- 
lons  sabjects  on  the  employment  of  Koch's  treatment.     With- 


out denying  the  possibility  that  one  or  both  of  these  assump- 
tions may  turn  out  to  be  correct,  we  believe  the  possibility  to 
be  so  slender  that  the  inquiry  seems  a  waste  of  time  as  well  as 
of  a  material  difficult  to  obtain. 

It  is  reassuring  also  to  observe  signs  that  the  Koch  syringe 
is  heing  laid  aside.  We  are  unable  to  see  that  it  has  any  ad- 
vantages over  the  ordinary  subcutaneous  syringe,  and  it  ap- 
pears to  be  less  suited  to  measuring  the  amount  of  liquid 
thrown  in  at  each  injection.  Admiration  for  Professor  Koch 
and  a  disposition  to  follow  his  methods  precisely  in  matters  of 
detail  need  not  restrain  one  from  discarding  his  syringe,  for  an 
instrument  essentially  the  same  was  used  in  France  many  years 
ago  as  an  aspirator  for  withdrawing  the  lymph  from  vaccine 
pocks.  The  piston  syringe  is  handier  and,  we  believe,  quite  as 
readily  disinfected. 

As  we  have  said,  months  of  experiment  will  yet  be  required 
before  the  main  question  as  to  the  curative  action  of  the  Koch 
liquid  can  be  considered  as  settled,  but  observers  need  not  wait 
until  they  have  formed  their  conclusions  on  that  point  before 
they  acquaint  the  profession  with  the  occurrence  of  peculiar 
phenomena  or  the  absence  of  phenomena  alleged  to  be  usual. 


MINOR   PABAGRAPIIS. 

THE  HOSPITAL  AT  GREYTOWN. 
A  WELL-EQUIPPED  hospital  exists  at  Greytown,  Nicaragua, 
having  a  capacity  of  125  beds.  Dr.  J.  Edward  Hubbert 
is  the  surgeon  in  charge.  It  belongs  to  the  Canal  Com- 
pany and  is  for  the  benefit  of  its  employees.  The  materia] 
largely  used  in  the  construction  of  the  hospital  buildings — 
twelve  in  number— is  corrugated  iron,  thus  obviating  in  part 
the  dangers  of  fire  and  infection.  The  wards  are  said  to  be  fur- 
nished throughout  with  all  the  appliances  that  are  found  neces- 
sary in  the  best  regulated  hospitals  of  New  York,  while,  thanks 
to  the  mild  climate,  measures  for  ventilation  have  been  avail- 
able that  could  not  be  employed  in  colder  climes.  A  corps  of 
trained  nurses  has  been  taken  down,  also  a  competent  pharma- 
cist with  a  liberal  provision  of  drugs.  The  deaths  among  in- 
mates during  the  first  year  have  been  only  1'33  per  cent.,  in- 
clusive of  accident  cases  and  locally  contracted  maladies;  the 
mortality  by  endemic  causes  has  not  exceeded  two  thirds  of  one 
per  cent,  of  the  admissions  from  those  causes.  The  diseases 
contracted  there  by  the  workmen  are  not,  as  it  was  at  first  sup- 
posed they  would  be,  of  a  malarial  character  in  an  excessive 
proportion.  Only  51  percent,  of  the  cases  during  a  period  of 
three  months  during  the  summer  of  1H90  has  been  due  to  fever 
of  any  type;  the  disorders  have  been  almost  as  various  as  would 
have  been  found,  for  the  same  number  of  persons,  in  a  more 
temperate  climate.  An  ambulance  service  has  been  organized, 
also  three  subordinate  hospital  stations  along  the  line  of  the 
canal,  where  the  work  is  busiest,  with  an  assistant  surgeon  at 
each  location.  

UYDROGKX    DIOXIDE;    ITS   ANTISEPTIC   ACTION. 

Tde  article  by  Dr.  John  Aulde,  in  our  issue  for  December 
27th,  covers  so  many  of  the  therapeutical  applications  of  this 
drug  that  he  may  bo  pardoned  for  overlooking  one  or  two 
others.  For  example,  the  employment  of  it,  in  a  dilute  form, 
in  prostatic  disease  was  briefiy  referred  to  by  Dr.  J.  W.  S.  Gou- 
ley  in  an  earlier  number,  that  for  November  1st,  iit  page  482. 
This  use  .should  not  bo  overlooked.     The  drug  has  also  been 
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recommeuded  as  a  means  for  the  sterilizution  of  milk.  Also, 
Altelioferhas  written,  in  the  Centralhlatt  fur  Bakleriologie  und 
Parasitenkunde  for  July,  that  he  has  found  it  a  valuable  disin- 
fectant of  drinking-n-ater.  One  part  of  the  dioxide  to  1,000 
parts  of  ordinary  potable  water,  or  to  water  containing  sewage, 
or  to  tliat  having  the  typhoid  and  cholera  bacilli,  is  quite  com- 
petent to  destroy  the  various  saprophytic  and  pathogenic  or- 
ganisms contained  under  these  conditions,  if  the  drug  is  added 
while  fresh  and  kept  in  good  condition,  and  if  it  is  allowed  to 
act  for  a  period  of  twenty-four  hours.  The  dioxide  is  excep- 
tionally applicable  to  the  disinfection  of  drinking-water,  since 
by  its  addition,  in  the  proportion  named,  it  affects  neither  the 
color  nor  the  taste  of  the  water,  and  is  absolutely  innocuous 
within  the  animal  economy.  As  to  the  cost,  the  author  makes 
an  estimate  that  for  live  cents  per  diem  ten  litres  of  water  may 
be  sterilized — an  amount  that  will  suffice  for  the  average  small 
family. 

A    HYGIENIC   MUSEUM   FOR   THE   BENEFIT   OF   THE 
INDUSTRIAL   CLASSES. 

An  Industrial  Hygienic  Museunj  was  recently  opened  in 
Vienna,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Austrian  Minister  of  Com- 
merce. The  object  of  the  institution  is  to  furnish  gratuitous  in- 
formation regarding  the  best  means  and  appliances  for  saving 
tlie  lives  of  workingmen,  for  protecting  them  against  so-called 
accidents,  and  for  diminishing  the  injurious  etfects  of  certain 
trades.  The  idea  of  the  undertaking  was  suggested  by  the  large 
number  of  casualties  in  the  Austrian  manufactories.  During 
the  past  six  years  the  factory  inspectors  have  received  olBcial 
notice  of  14,236  accidents,  inclusive  of  1,240  fatal  cases.  It  is 
hoped  that  the  new  museum,  in  which  every  known  device  and 
apparatus  for  the  protection  of  the  lives  and  limbs  of  people 
working  in  all  the  various  trades  are  to  be  exhibited,  will  be 
useful  both  to  the  workingman  and  to  bis  employer. 


SUBSTITUTION  IN  THE  CEREBRAL  CORTEX. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Zurich  Medical  Society,  Professor 
Gaule  exhibited  a  dog  from  which  he  had  extirpated  the  whole 
cerebral  motor  area  on  each  side,  as  determined  by  electrical 
excitation.  A  report  of  the  remarks  is  published  in  ihe  Ameri- 
can Journal  of  Insanity.  After  the  operation  the  dog  presented 
the  ordinary  loss  of  voluntary  movements.  Its  re-education  was 
undertaken  by  the  author,  who  was  successful  in  teaching  it  to 
catch  pieces  of  meat  thrown  to  it,  to  give  either  paw  at  com- 
mand, and  to  use  the  paws  in  digging  up  buried  meat,  etc.  In 
the  discussion  which  followed,  opinions  were  divided  between 
the  theory  of  an  incomplete  extirpation  and  that  of  the  forma- 
tion of  new  cerebral  connections.  The  latter  was  the  view- 
held  by  the  exhibitor. 

SEPTIC  MIDWIVES. 

In  the  Lyon  medical  mention  is  made  of  the  way  in  which 
negligent  midwives  are  dealt  with  in  Prussia.  One  such  woman, 
as  puerperal  fever  and  death  seemed  to  follow  her  footsteps,  bad 
been  under  surveillance  for  some  time.  She  was  found  to  have 
been  guilty  of  gross  neglect  of  cleanliness,  and,  notwithstand- 
ing the  defense  by  medical  friends,  the  Tribunal  of  Correction 
sentenced  her  to  three  years  in  prison,  and  prohibited  her  from 
|)racticing  her  profession  for  a  year  and  a  half  after  her  freedom 
was  granted. 

THE  POST-GRADUATE. 

The  November  number  of  this  journal,  which  represents  the 
New  York  Post-graduate  Medical  School  and  Hospital,  is  the 
first  number  of  the  sixth  volume.     It  is  noticeable  on  account 


of  the  decided  improvement  shown  in  the  character  of  its  eon- 
tents,  much  of  which  consists  of  short  and  pointed  editorial 
articles.  A  great  portion  of  the  number  is  devoted  to  the  re- 
cent Berlin  International  Medical  Congress.  The  Post-gradu- 
ate has  always  been  creditable :  it  is  now  reallv  attractive. 


THE   PAUPER   INSANE    OF   QUEENS   COUNTY. 

It  is  reported  that  the  order  to  remove  a  portion  of  the 
lunatics  from  the  Queens  County  Asylum  to  the  State  Hospital 
at  Middletown  will  be  resisted,  in  the  courts,  by  the  officials 
having  charge  of  the  county  charities.  These  officials  put  forth 
the  plea  that  the  dictates  of  charity  and  a  regard  for  the  best 
welfare  of  their  unfortunate  wards  impel  them  to  figbt  to  the 
bitter  end  the  carrying  out  of  the  new  law,  and  contend  that 
no  mercenary  considerations  can  be  laid  at  their  door. 


ITEMS,   ETC. 

Infectious  Diseases  in  New  York. — We  are  indebted  to  the  Sanitary 
Bureau  of  tlie  Ilealtli  Department  for  the  following  statement  of  cases 
and  deaths  reported  during  the  two  weeks  ending  December  30,  1890  : 


DISEASES. 


Week  ending  Dec.  23.  Week  ending  Dec. 


Typhus  fever 

Typhoid  fever 

Scarlet  fever 

Cerebro-spinal  meningitis. . 

Measles 

Diphtheria 

Small-pox 

Varicella 


315 

102 


Cases.       Deailis. 


0 

IS 

128 

1 
306 
107 

0 


The  Seney  Hospital,  Brooklyn. — The  Methodist  Episcopal  Hospital, 
in  its  recently  ]n'mU-A  Aumiat  Report,  shovis  a  capacity  of  70  beds; 
patients  treated  during  the  year,  769;  total  free  days,  17,000;  cost, 
$38,747;  deaths,  61  ;  dispensary  treatments,  3,614  ;  ambulance  calls, 
780.  The  disbursements  for  salaries,  etc.,  amounted  to  $11,800,  not 
inclusive  of  the  support  of  the  training  school  for  nurses,  which,  with 
the  nurses'  allowances  of  $8  and  §12  a  month,  cost  S2,560.  The  re- 
ceipts from  patients  were  $5,721. 

Influenza  at  New  Orleans. — The  press  dispatches  report  that  influ- 
enza is  again  |)revailing  at  New  Orleans,  and  that  nearlw  30,000  cases 
are  or  have  lieen  under  treatment.  The  mortality  has  been  very  high, 
236  deaths  having  occurred  in  a  week,  which  is  the  highest  total  in  any 
given  week  siuce  the  yellow-fever  epidemic  of  twelve  years  ago. 

Tbe  Bush  Medical  College,  of  Chicago, — According  to  the  Medical 
News,  Dr.  Nicholas  Senn  has  resigned  his  chair  in  the  college. 

Change  of  Address. — Dr.   S.   T.   Armstrong,   to  No.   832  Seventh 

Aveuue. 

The  Death  of  Dr.  Albert  F.  Holt,  Svirgeoii-General  of  the  State  of 
Massachusetts,  took  place  on  Sunday,  December  2stli,  at  Maitiii,  Klorl- 
ila.  lie  was  tilty-live  years  old.  He  ivas  graduated  from  tlic  Medical 
Department  of  the  University  of  Vermont  in  1860,  and  during  the  War 
of  the  Rebellion  was  a  surgeon  of  volunteers.  He  was  one  of  the  medi- 
cal e.xaminers  of  Middlesex  County,  Mass.,  and  was  appointed  Surgcou- 
Gcncral  in  1884.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts  Medical  So- 
ciety and  of  several  local  medical  societies. 

Army  Intelligence. —  Official  List  of  Changa  in  the  Stations  and 
Duties  of  Offirtrs  serving  in  the  Medical  Department,    United  Slates 
Army,  from  Urcctnber  14  to  December  27,  1890: 
Raymond,  Thomas  U.,  First  Lieutenant  and  Assistant  Surgeon,  having 
been  ordered  to  temporary  duty  at  Vancouver  Barracks,  Washing- 
ton, by  the  commanding  general,  Department  of  the  Columbia,  is 
assigned  to  duty  at  that  post,  and  relieved   fiom  further  duty  at 
Fort  Sherman,  Idaho.     S.  0.  294,  A.  G.  0.,  Washington,  D.  C,  De- 
cember 17,  1890. 


Jan.  3,  1891.] 
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Par.  17  of  Special  Orders  No.  287,  December  9,  1890,  from  this  office, 
relative  to  Taylor,  Marcus  E.,  Captain  and  Assistant  Surgeon,  is 
so  amended  as  to  direct  him  to  report  to  the  commanding  officer, 
Vancouver  Barracks,  Washington,  for  duty  as  post  surgeon,  reliev- 
ing Irwix,  Bernard  D.,  Colonel  and  Surgeon,  of  that  duty. 

Ebert,  Rcdolph  G.,  Captain  and  Assistant  Surgeon,  will  be  relieved 
from  duty  at  Vancouver  Barracks,  Washington,  upon  the  arrival  of 
Captain  Taylor,  and  will  then  proceed  to  Fort  Huachuca,  Arizona 
Territory,  and  report  in  person  to  the  commanding  officer  of  that 
post  for  duty.  S.  0.  294,  A.  G.  0.,  Washington,  D.  C,  December 
17,  1890. 

CowDRET,  Stkvens  G.,  Major  and  Surgeon.  By  direction  of  the  Secretary 
of  War,  the  extension  of  leave  of  absence  gi-anted  in  Special  Orders 
No.  263,  November  10,  1890,  from  this  office,  is  further  extended 
ten  days  on  account  of  sickness.  Par.  4,  S.  0.  293,  A.  G.  C,  Decem- 
ber 16,  1890. 

Ites,  Francis  J.,  Captain  and  Assistant  Surgeon,  now  on  leave  of  ab- 
sence, will,  by  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  proceed  to  Rapid 
City,  South  Dakota,  and  report  in  person  to  Colonel  Eugene  A. 
Carr,  Sixth  Cavalry,  for  duty  with  troops  in  the  field,  relieving  Ban- 
ister, William  B.,  First  Lieutenant  and  Assistant  Surgeon,  and 
reporting  also  by  letter  to  the  commanding  general.  Department  of 
Dakota.  Par.  18,  S.  0.  289,  A.  G.  0.,  Washington,  D.  C,  Decem- 
ber 11,  1890. 

Stephenson,  Wllliam,  Captain  and  Assistant  Surgeon,  is  granted  leave 
of  absence  for  fourteen  days,  to  take  effect  on  or  about  December 
20,  1890.  Par.  18,  S.  0.  291,  A.  G.  0.,  Washington,  D.  C,  Decem- 
ber 13,  1890. 

Reed,  Walter,  Captain  and  Assistant  Surgeon,  now  on  duty  at  Balti- 
more, Md.,  will,  by  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  report  in  per- 
son, without  delay,  to  the  commanding  officer.  Fort  Keogh,  Montana, 
for  temporary  duty  at  that  station,  and  by  letter  to  the  command- 
ing general.  Department  of  Dakota.  S.  0.  291,  Headquarters  of 
the  Army,  A.  G.  0.,  Washington,  December  1.3,  1890. 

Owen,  William  0.,  Jr.,  Captain  and  Assistant  Surgeon,  now  on  leave 
of  absence,  will,  by  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  report  in 
person,  without  delay,  to  Colonel  Eugene  A.  Carr,  Sixth  Cavalry,  at 
Rapid  City,  South  Dakota,  for  duty  with  troops  in  the  field,  and  by 
letter  to  the  commanding  general.  Department  of  Dakota.  Par.  17, 
S.  0.  291,  A.  G.  0.,  Washington,  D.  C,  December  13,  1890. 

Ssiart,  Charles,  Major  and  .Surgeon,  is  detailed,  by  direction  of  the 
Secretary  of  ^Var,  as  a  delegate  to  represent  the  medical  depart- 
ment of  the  army  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Public 
Health  Association,  to  be  held  at  Charleston,  S.  C,  December  16  to 
19,  1890.  He  will  proceed  to  Charleston  accordingly,  and,  upon  the 
final  adjournment  of  the  association,  return  to  his  station  in  this 
city.  Par.  2,  S.  0.  290,  A.  G.  0.,  Washington,  D.  C,  December  12, 
1890. 

Walker,  Freemam  V.,  First  Lieutenant  and  Assistant  Surgeon.  By 
direction  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  the  leave  of  absence  granted  in 
S.  0.  85,  Department  of  the  Platte,  November  11,  1890,  is  extended 
one  month.     Par.  9,  S.  0.  298,  A.  G.  0.,  December  22,  1890. 

Cochran,  John  J.,  Captain  and  .\ssistant  Surgeon.  By  direction  of  the 
Secretary  of  War,  leave  of  absence  for  six  months  on  surgeon's  cer- 
tificate of  disability,  with  permission  to  leave  the  Department  of 
Texas,  is  granted.     Par.  2,  S.  0.  298,  A.  G.  O.,  December  22,  1890. 

Gibson,  Rouert  J.,  Captain  and  Assistant  Surgeon,  now  on  leave  of 
absence,  will,  by  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  report  in  jier- 
son,  without  delay,  to  the  commanding  officer.  Fort  Meade,  South 
Dakota,  for  duty  with  the  Seventeenth  Infantry  in  the  field,  re_ 
porting  by  letter  to  the  commanding  general.  Department  of  Da. 
kota.  Par.  6,  S.  0.  297,  A.  G.  0.,  Washington,  D.  C,  December 
21),  1890. 

Naval  Intelligence. — Official  List  of  C'hanrfm  in  llu:  MedimI  Corpg 
of  the  Unital  S/aUt  Nary  for  t/ie  week  endinij  December  SO,  1800: 
Evans,  Sheldon  G.,  Assistant  Surgeon.     Ordered  to  Naval  Academy, 

.\nnapoliH,  Md. 
Deckkr,  Cokbin  J.,  Passed  Assistant  Surgeon.     Detached  from   Navn] 

Academy,  and  ordered  to  Naval  Hospital,  Philadelphia,  I'a. 


Majine-Hospital  Service. —  Official  List  of  Changes  of  Stations  and 

Duties  of  Medical  Officers  of  the  United  States  Marine- Hospital  Service 

for  the  two  weeks  endiny  December  30,  1890 : 

Wtman,  Walter,  Surgeon.  Granted  leave  of  absence  for  twenty  days. 
December  11,  1890.  To  attend  meeting  of  the  American  Public 
Health  Association.     December  12,  1890. 

Long,  W.  H.,  Surgeon.  Granted  leave  of  abseuce  for  seven  days.  De- 
cember 20,  1890. 

Mdbrat,  B.  D.,  Surgeon.  Granted  leave  of  absence  for  thirty  days. 
December  20,  1890. 

Irwin,  Fairfax,  Surgeon.  Detailed  for  special  temporary  duty  at 
Marine-Hospital  Bureau.     December  10,  1890. 

Carter,  H.  R.,  Passed  Assistant  Surgeon.  To  attend  meeting  of  the 
American  Public  Health  Association.     December  11,  1890. 

Wasdis,  Eugene,  Passed  Assistant  Surgeon.  To  attend  meeting  of 
the  American  Public  Health  Association.     December  11,  1890, 

KiNTOUN,  J.  J.,  Passed  Assistant  Surgeon.  Granted  leave  of  absence 
for  thirty  days,  with  permission  to  go  abroad.     December  11,  1890. 

Geddings,  H.  D.,  Assistant  Surgeon.  Upon  expiration  of  leave  to  pro- 
ceed to  New  York,  N.  Y.,  for  temporary  duty.    December  18,  1890. 

Society  Meetings  for  the  Coming  Week : 

Monday,  Jdiniiinj  5lh  :  Sew  York  Academy  of  Sciences  (Section  in 
Biology) ;  German  Medical  Society  of  the  City  of  New  York  ;  Mor- 
risania  Jledical  Society  (private) ;  Brooklyn  Anatomical  and  Sur- 
gical Society  (private) ;  Utica,  Medical  Library  Association ;  Boston 
Society  for  Medical  Observation  ;  St.  Albans,  Vt.,  Medical  Associ- 
ation ;  Providence,  R.  I.,  Medical  Association ;  Hartford,  Conn.,  City 
Medical  Association  ;  Chicago  Medical  Society. 
Tuesday,  January  6th  :  New  York  Obstetrical  Society  (private) ;  New 
York  Neurological  Society  ;  Elmira  Academy  of  Medicine  ;  Buffalo 
Medical  and  Surgical  Association ;  Ogdensburgh  Medical  Associa- 
tion ;  Medical  Societies  of  the  Counties  of  Broome  (quarterly)  and 
Niagara  (semi-annual — Lockport),  N.  Y. ;  Hudson,  N.  J.  (Jersey 
City),  and  Union  (quarterly),  N.  J.,  County  Medical  Societies ;  Chit- 
tenden, Vt.,  County  Medical  Society  ;  Androscoggin,  Me.,  County 
Medical  Association  (annual — Lewiston) ;  Baltimore  Academv  of 
Medicine. 
Wednesday,  January  7th:  Metropolitan  Medical  Society  (private);  So- 
ciety of  the  Alumni  of  Bellevue  Hospital ;  Harlem  Medical  Associ- 
ation of  the  City  of  New  York  ;  Medical  Microscopical  Society  of 
Brooklyn  ;  Medical  Society  of  the  County  of  Richmond  (Stapleton) ; 
Penobscot,  Me.,  County  Medical  Society  (Bangor) ;  Bridgeport 
Conn.,  Medical  Association  ;  Philadelphia  County  Medical  Society. 
Thursday,  January  8th :  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine  (Section 
in  Paidiatrics) ;  Society  of  Medical  Jurisprudence  and  State  Medi- 
cine ;  Brooklyn  Pathological  Society  (annual — election) ;  Medical 
Societies  of  the  Counties  of  Cayuga,  Fulton  (annual — Johnstown), 
and  Rensselaer  (annual),  N.  Y. ;  South  Boston,  Mass.,  Medical  Club 
(private) ;  Pathological  Society^of  Philadelphia. 
Friday,  January  9th :  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine  (Section  in 
Neurology) ;  Yorkville  Medical  Association  (private) ;  German  Medi- 
cal Society  of  Brooklyn ;  Medical  Society  of  the  Town  of  Sauger- 
ties ;  Orange  Mountain  Medical  Society  (East  Orange,  N.  J. — private). 
Saturday,  January  10th :  Obstetrical  Society  of  Boston  (private) ; 
Worcester,  Mass.,  Nortli  District  Medical  Society. 
Answers  to  Correspondents : 

No.  3/fl. — Silk-worm  gut  answers  as  well  as  Kangaroo  tendon  for 
buried  sutures  and  for  short-cut  ligatures,  but  either  is  likely  to  be  cast 
oft  by  ulceration.  The  trouble  is  not  due  to  lack  of  pliability,  but  to 
failure  of  the  material  to  be  absorbed. 

No.  S42. — 1.  Thiersch's  solution  is  made  by  dissolving  2  parts  of 
salicylic  acid  and  12  parts  of  boric  acid  in  1,000  parts  of  hot  water.  2. 
To  test  for  lead  in  the  urine,  wet  a  piece  of  bibulous  paper  with  the 
urine  and  expose  it  to  a  jet  of  hydrogen  sulphide  ;  if  lead  is  present,  a 
black  coloration  will  take  place.  A  more  elaborate  process  is  to  acidu- 
late from  IB  to  20  ounces  of  the  urine  with  nitric  acid,  evaporate  it  to 
drj'ness,  incinerate  the  residue,  dissolve  the  ash  in  dilute  nitric  acid 
with  the  aid  of  heat,  dilute  the  solution  with  water,  filter  it,  and  pre- 
cipitate with  hydrogen  sulphide. 
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LETTERS  TO   THE  EDITOR.— PROCEEDINGS   OF  SOCIETIES. 


[N.  Y.  Mbd.  Jodb., 


J\o.  343. — We  do  not  know  of  such  an  organization  as  the  American 
Humane  Society.  If  there  is  one,  perhaps  some  of  our  readers  can  give 
its  address.  Possibly  you  mean  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Cruelty  to  Animals,  comer  of  Fourth  Avenue  and  Twenty-second  Street, 
New  York. 


fetters  to  tijf  (Jbitor. 


DR.  GIBIER'S   THEORY   OF   TEMPERAMENTS. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  New  York  Medical  Journal : 

SiE :  While  reading  Dr.  Gibier's  paper  upon  this  subject,  I 
recalled  the  experience  of  a  phthisical  patient  with  a  medical 
gentleman,  and  that  experience  was  a  unique  one  and  confirma- 
tory of  Dr.  Gibier's  theory.  Let  me  atate  the  case  in  detail. 
Six  years  ago,  in  early  summer,  I  was  asked  to  go  to  a  tene- 
ment-house to  see  a  very  sick  young  woman.  The  house  was 
on  the  edge  of  a  swamp,  with  bnt  few  drains  to  carry  off  the 
surplus  water.  When  I  entered  the  room  in  which  the  patient 
lay,  I  discovered  at  once  that  the  parents  were  slovenly,  even 
to  the  point  of  tilthiness.  The  floor  was  dirty,  the  bed  was 
dirty,  the  furniture  was  dirty,  and  the  people  were  dirty. 
Through  the  open  windows  came  a  stench  which  originated  in 
an  outhouse  whose  vanlt  was  full  and  imperfectly  covered. 
The  ventilation  of  the  house  was  very  poor,  and  the  air  con- 
taminated by  the  filthy  condition  of  the  house  from  attic  to  first 
floor.  The  people,  of  course,  were  poor;  hence  could  not  pro- 
cure for  their  daughter  such  delicacies  as  she  needed.  Not  just 
tlie  kind  of  conditions  for  a  person  who  wishes  to  make  a  rapid 
recovery  from  such  a  disease  as  this  poor  girl  had.  Her  his- 
tory was  as  follows :  For  several  months  she  liad  been  cough- 
ing and  expectorating,  had  had  hectic  and  night-sweats,  rapidly 
increasing  emaciation,  and  loss  of  strength.  The  appetite,  at 
first  impaired,  was  finally  lost.  When  I  saw  her  she  was  in  bed 
and  unable  to  leave  it.  Her  temperature  was  supranormal,  her 
emaciation  extreme,  her  cough  almost  constant,  and  expectoia- 
tion  profuse.  Her  ap|>etite  had  left,  her  diet  consisting  in  large 
measure  of  milk.  Examination  of  her  chest  revealed  a  cavity 
at  the  left  apex  and  consolidation  of  the  remaining  pulmonary 
tissue  of  that  side.  On  the  opposite  side  many  moist  rales  could 
be  heard.  When  I  left  the  room,  I  told  her  father  she  could  not 
live  three  months  should  the  disease  make  as  rapid  progress  as 
it  had  made  during  the  prior  three  or  four  months.  He  told 
rae  every  physician  who  had  se§n  and  examined  her  had  made 
the  same  statement.  Shortly  after  this  interview  I  went  to  Eu- 
rope, where  I  remained  about  two  months,  expecting  when  I 
returned  to  hear  of  the  death  of  this  young  woman.  Imagine 
my  surprise  when,  after  returning,  I  saw  her  walking  about  the 
streets,  plump,  rosy,  and  well. 

I  went  to  her  home,  examined  her  chest,  and  found  most  of 
the  left  lung  in  good  condition,  and  the  right  lung  in  prime  con- 
dition. Her  appetite  was  "enormous,"  her  strength  had  re- 
turned, and  her  family  considered  her  well.  This  occurred  six 
years  ago,  and  she  is  alive  and  in  good  condition  yet.  Natu- 
rally, I  wanted  to  know  what  therapeutic  treatment  had  wrought 
such  a  change  in  such  a  case  as  hers,  and  in  xuch  a  home. 

Investigation  developed  the  fact  that  she  had  been  treated 
by  a  man  who  maintained  that  one  half  of  a  man  was  acid,  one 
half  alkaline,  and  that  when  the  balance  was  destroyed  some 
sort  of  disease  was  the  result.  If,  therefore,  a  patient  present- 
ed himself  who  was  ''  too  acid,"  lie  gave  him  alkalies  ;  if,  on  the 
other  band,  he  was  "too  alkaline,"  lie  gave  him  acids.  Upon 
this  theory  he  treated  the  young  woman  referred  lo,  and  cured 


her.  This  theory  advanced  by  Dr.  Gibier  deserves  careful  con- 
sideration, because  it  has  a  very  important  and  practical  bear- 
ing. I  am  inclined  to  think  we  do  not  duly  consider  the  tem- 
perament of  each  patient  who  consults  us,  and  that,  because  we 
do  not  thus  consider  it,  we  fail  of  securing  the  best  results. 
Joseph  William  Stickler,  M.  D. 


THE   OBSTETRIC  SLIPPER. 

344  West  Thirty-third  Street,  New  York,  ) 
November  25,  1890.  ) 

To  the  Editor  of  the  New  Torh  Medical  Journal: 

Sib  :  I  should  like  to  call  the  attention  of  the  profession  to 
the  neat  little  con- 
trivance here  shown, 
known  as  "  Dr.  Kline's 
Obstetric  Slipper," 
which  in  my  hands  has 
been  a  great  labor-sav- 
ing device  to  the  nurse 
and  sometimes  to  the 
doctor.  Any  obstetri- 
cian will  see  its  use  at 
a  glance.  It  is  not  on- 
ly very  neat  in  its  get- 
up,  but  so  very  accept- 
able to  the  sufferer 
that  the  use  of  the 
towel,    the    sheet,    or 

the  rope  is  in  most  cases  at  once  dispensed  with. 

DwiGHT    L.    HUBBAKD,    M.  D. 


^rotecbtngs  of  Somtus. 


NEW   YORK  SURGICAL  SOCIETY. 

Meeting  of  November  12,  1890. 

The  President,  Dr.  Charles  K.  Briddox,  in  the  Chair. 

Preservation  of  the  Arm  after  Extensive  Laceration. — 

Dr.  L.  A.  Stimson  presented  a  patient  who,  on  August  12th  of 
this  year,  had  had  his  arm  caught  between  cog-wheels.  The 
injury  was  pretty  extensive.  The  wound  was  at  the  junction 
of  the  upper  and  middle  thirds  of  the  arm.  The  median  nerve, 
ulnar  nerve,  biceps  muscle,  internal  cutaneous  nerve,  and  bra- 
chial artery  were  all  divided.  The  median  and  ulnar  nerves 
were  sutured,  the  brachial  artery  was  ligated,  and  the  biceps 
was  sutured.  The  biceps  sloughed  for  an  inch  on  each  side  of 
the  wound,  but  the  nerves  united,  and  on  October  15th  the 
patient  was  disdnirged  cured. 

Compound  Dislocation  of  the  Semilunar  Bone.— Dr.  Stim- 
son then  presented  a  jiatient  who  bad,  on  November  'id  of  last 
year,  sustained  an  injury  by  a  heavy  roll  of  paper  failing  upon 
his  hand  and  forcibly  superextending  it.  The  wound  had  ex- 
tended from  tlie  styloid  process  of  the  ulna  transversely  across 
the  palmar  surface  of  the  wrist.  The  styloid  process  of  the 
radius  was  broken  ofl";  the  semilunar  bone  was  found  project- 
ing through  the  wound,  and  was  removed.  Recovery  had  been 
rapid.  The  movements  of  the  joint  were  now  excellent.  There 
was  some  slight  deformity,  the  hand  deviating  to  the  radial 
side.     Only  five  otlicr  ca-^cs  of  this  injury  Imd  been  reported. 

The  Secondary  Suturing  of  Granulating  Surfaces.— Dr. 
B.  ¥.  Ci  nTis  showed  a  patient  upon  wliom  he  liiid  recently  done 
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a  laparotomy  for  appendicitis.  There  had  been  reasons  why 
tlie  wound  should  not  be  closed  at  the  time  of  the  operation, 
and  it  was  packed  with  gaaze  for  a  week,  and  the  suturing  was 
done  a  week  later.  The  granulating  surfaces  were  freshenedi 
and  primary  adhesions  were  obtained  from  the  suturing.  Some 
slight  discharge  had  taken  place  from  one  or  two  sinuses.  He 
thought  that  it  was  an  important  thing  to  observe  what  sort  of 
scar  resulted  from  these  cases  of  secondary  suturing.  It  would 
be  seen  that  in  this  instance  the  scar  was  a  very  solid  one. 

Pyonephrotic  Stone-kidney;  Neplirectomy ;  Recovery. 
— Dr.  F.  Lan'ge  presented  Dr.  B.,  a  physician,  thirty-three  years 
old.  The  doctor  had  observed  pus  in  his  urine  for  the  last  six 
years.  Though  since  then  the  urine  had  never  been  entirely 
clear,  the  quantity  of  pus  had  been  subject  to  great  changes. 
As  a  rule,  it  became  very  copious,  with  periodical  attacks  of 
pain  and  fever,  which  had  lasted  from  two  to  five  days.  Tlie 
pain  was  located  in  the  right  lumbar  region.  The  urine  had  been 
examined  frequently,  but  never  had  any  other  abnormal  elements 
except  pus  been  found ;  there  had  never  been  a  trace  of  blood. 
The  patient  had  presented  himself  to  the  speaker  about  a  year 
ago,  when  a  swelling  of  the  right  kidney  was  made  out  about 
the  size  of  a  new-born  child's  head ;  only  its  lower  portion  was 
accessible  to  the  touch.  Absolute  milk  diet,  rest,  baths,  differ- 
ent spring  waters,  and  internal  medications  had  no  decided  ef- 
fect. About  once  every  month  such  an  attack  as  described,  with 
a  copious  discharge  of  pus,  would  appear.  .Just  six  weeks  ago 
probatory  nephrotomy  was  done,  and,  as  the  kidney  was  found 
to  consist  of  a  mass  of  pus  cavities  of  different  size,  the  organ 
was  removed  by  the  trap-door  incision.  The  last  rib  was  re- 
jected, because  the  kidney  bad  reached  high  up  and  was  rather 
fixed  by  adhesions.  Toward  the  peritoneal  side  in  one  spot 
perforation  almost  had  taken  place.  Here  a  stone  could  be  felt. 
In  this  case,  as  well  as  in  one  of  his  previous  cases,  the  speaker 
had  deduced  that  if  it  was  p(issib!e  to  sever  the  ureter  first,  the 
vascular  pedicle  could  be  stretclied  forward  so  as  to  allow  of  an 
easy  access  for  ligation.  The  patient  had  made  an  uneventful 
recovery,  with  hardly  any  elevation  of  temperature.  The  other 
kidney  seemed  to  be  healthy.  Examination  of  the  specimen 
which  was  presented  showed  the  kidney  tissue  almost  entirely 
gone.  The  largest  stone,  still  in  situ,  was  about  1  ctm.  long  by 
three  quarters  to  half  a  ctm.  thick;  besides  this,  there  were  a 
number  of  smaller  ones,  varying  in  size  from  that  of  a  pea  to 
that  of  a  small  hazel-nut.  The  possibility  of  stone  was  thought 
of  before  the  operation,  but  not  the  probability.  The  speaker 
had  found  that  in  most  of  his  cases  where  he  had  found  stone 
in  the  kidney  no  symptoms  pathognomonic  for  stone  had  oc- 
curred, in  this  case,  likewise,  only  those  of  pyonephrosis  had 
ejiisted.  Never  any  blood  with  the  urine  or  characteristic  renal 
colic.  It  was  probably  merely  accidental  if  a  stone  was  so 
situated  and  had  such  qualities  tliat  it  might  cause  characteris- 
tic stone  symptoms.  In  this  case  part  of  the  stone  seemed  to 
be  located  in  pus  cavities  that  had  formed  at  the  expense  of 
kidney  tis-ue. 

Cancer  of  the  Kidney;  Extirpation;  Recovery.— Dr. 
Lan<;k  presented  a  lady  of  sixty-five  years  who,  within  the  past 
twelve  months,  had  had  repeated  attacks  of  profuse  hematuria, 
associated  with  sometimes  very  severe  pain  in  tlie  left  lumbar 
region,  where  a  hard,  eDlarge<l,  apparently  movable  kidney  could 
be  felt.  The  patient  looked  run  down,  somewhat  cachectic. 
Nephrectomy  was  done  on  the  8th  of  September,  the  trap-door 
incision  being  made.  It  was  found  that  the  tumor  occupied  the 
upper  two  thirds  of  tlie  kidney,  tliat  the  suprarenal  capsule  was 
cancerous,  and  that  from  there  u  thick,  hard,  cancerous  iiilil- 
tralion  extended  toward  the  vertebral  column.  Theoperation, 
therel'ore,  had  to  remain  incomplete,  but  passed  off  without 
serious  accident,   though   one  of   the    larger   vessels,   running 


toward  the  suprarenal  capsule,  broke  under  the  ligature  and 
caused  some  bleeding.  The  wound  was  treated  with  iodoform 
tampon  and  secondary  sutures,  and  had  so  far  healed,  except 
that  the  stout  ligatures  securing  the  pedicle  had  not  come  awav 
yet.  To  all  appearance,  the  latter  must  live.  It  was  not  en- 
tirely free  from  carcinomatous  disease.  The  tumor  microscop- 
ically shows  very  beautifully  a  characteristic  epithelial  carci- 
noma. The  patient  will  probably  live  longer  now,  and  will  be 
exposed  to  less  suffering,  because  of  the  absence  of  bleeding 
into  the  urinary  passages  and  the  suffering  and  disadvantages 
caused  thereby.  The  significance  of  the  operation  was,  of 
course,  only  palliative.  [On  December  10th  the  patient  pre- 
sented herself  witli  metastatic  cancer  of  the  vagina. 1 

Three  Cases  of  Arthrodesis  of  the  Ankle  Joint  and  Cho- 
part's  Articulation.— I;r.  Laxge  said  that  to  Professor  Albert 
of  Vienna,  belonged  the  merit  of  having  methodically  done  ar- 
throdesis in  cases  where  patients  had  to  rely  on  more  or  less 
expensive  and  disagreeable  orthopedic  apparatus,  those  cases 
being  principally  cases  of  infantile  paralysis.  The  operation 
seemed  not  to  have  met  with  great  favor,  though,  without  doubt 
offering  important  advantages.  To  illustrate  this,  Dr.  Lange  pre- 
sented three  patients  on  whom  he  had  operated  two,  two  years 
and  seven  months  before — a  young  man  now  of  fifteen  years 
and  two  female  patients  of  twenty-two  and  twenty-eight  years 
respectively.  In  all  these  cases  paralytic  club-foot  had  existed 
in  one  of  the  female  patients  almost  entire  pes  equinus  para- 
lyticus. The  arthrodesis  was  done  in  both  ankle  joint  and 
Chopart's  articulation,  and  in  all  three  cases  the  functional  re- 
sult was  very  satisfactory  indeed.  The  following  incision,  to 
make  the  talocrural  articulation  accessible,  proved  very  prac- 
ticable: A  fiap  incision  around  the  external  malleolus,  with  the 
base  of  the  flap  corresponding  to  the  epiphyseal  junction :  saw- 
ing across  the  external  malleolus  by  means  of  a  point  saw,  from 
within  the  joint  close  to  the  periosteum;  breaking  a  thin  re- 
maining shell  of  cortical  bone  substance,  so  that  the  malleolus 
was  turned  upward  in  connection  with  tiie  flap  covering  it;  in 
other  words,  making  an  osteoplastic  resection  of  the  malleolus 
externus.  An  incision  was  made  forward  over  the  protruding 
head  of  the  astragalus,  from  the  anterior  reflection  of  this  incis- 
ion to  the  line  of  Chopart's  articulation,  where  it  met  another 
incision  in  the  line  of  said  articulation,  which  gave  access  to 
the  latter.  In  this  way  the  somewhat  complicated  cut  formed 
a  horseshoe,  and  starting  from  the  anterior  branch  of  it  a  T- 
incision.  The  cartilages  were  removed  by  a  chisel  and  strong 
knife,  and  so  much  cuneiform-bone  substance  was  taken  away 
from  the  astragalus  and  os  calcis  as  to  enable  the  foot  to  be 
brought  into  proper  position  easily.  In  one  case  a  plastic  elon- 
gation of  the  contracted  tendo  Achillis  was  done.  Muscles 
otVeriug  resistance  had  to  bo  severed  by  additional  tenotomy. 
Nailing  the  ankle  joint  seemed  to  be  superfluous,  though  in  one 
of  the  cases  it  liad  been  done,  the  nail  passing  through  the  tibia 
in  an  oblique  downward  direction  into  the  astragalus. 

The  after-treatment  was  very  simple.  Only  very  few  sut- 
ures were  applied.  The  limb  was  immobilized  in  an  antiseptic 
dressing  for  the  first  two  weeks  or  longer.  Any  corrections 
deemed  necessary  were  then  added,  and  in  the  third  or  fourth 
week  the  leg  and  foot  were  placed  in  plaster  of  Paris.  From 
the  sixth  or  eighth  week  step])ing  was  allowed,  but  for  several 
months  in  an  immobilizing  dressing  only.  The  silicate  dressing 
for  this  purpose  seemed  to  be  the  most  convenient.  Probably 
these  exercises  did  a  good  deal  toward  making  the  bony  union 
firm  and  reliable. 

All  of  the  three  patients  presented  were  very  hapi)y  to  have 
got  rid  of  their  apparatus,  and  could  walk  very  well.  The  lady 
lust  operated  upon  tired  sotiiewhat  easily  yet,  but  was  steadily 
improving.     Her  club-foot  had  been  excessive.     She  walked  on 
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the  dorsum  pedis  in  an  ugly-looking  liose-like  shoe  of  strons; 
leather.  Dr.  Lange  had  tried  by  tenotomies  and  redressement  to 
improve  her  and  had  achieved  a  partial  result,  so  that  the  pa- 
tient was  stepping  on  the  sole  of  her  foot.  But  she  had  to  wear 
braces  permanently,  and  entire  correction  had  not  been  feasible. 

Dr.  C.  MoBuENET  said  he  had  some  experience  with  similar 
cases  and  must  say  he  was  very  much  pleased  with  the  results 
shown  by  Dr.  Lange.  He  had  operated  in  three  or  four  of  the 
paralytic  form  of  talipes,  one  of  which  was  a  case  of  talijies 
equinns  calcaneus.  He  had  found  no  difficulty  in  performing 
the  operation.  The  only  joint  operated  upon  in  his  cases  had 
been  the  ankle  joint.  It  was  easy  to  -expose  the  external  mal- 
leolus and  then  chisel  throngb  it;  then,  making  a  clean  section, 
to  remove  the  malleolus,  when  the  surface  of  the  astragalus  was 
brought  into  view.  The  chisel  was  then  driven  through  the 
base  of  the  astragalus  in  the  same  way.  There  was  no  dissec- 
tion and  no  drainage  by  tubes  in  the  wound,  this  being  made 
entirely  with  catgut,  so  placed  as  to  hold  apart  openings  in  the 
skin  and  allow  of  drainage  into  the  dressings.  He  then  put  the 
parts  up  in  plaster  of  Paris  and  so  left  them  for  four  or  five 
weeks.  Then,  after  examination,  a  fresh  apparatus  was  put  on. 
Ankylosis  was  usually  rapid.  In  every  case  it  had  resulted 
eventually.  He  thought  the  operation  was  of  very  great  value 
as  compared  with  the  use  of  cumbersome  and  imperfect  ap- 
paratus. 

Some  Cases  of  Perityphlitis. — This  was  the  title  of  a  paper 
by  Dr.  B.  F.  Curtis.     (See  page  7.) 

Dr.  G.  M.  Edebohls  said  that  he  had  been  in  the  habit  since 
1879  of  instructing  his  assistants  at  St.  Francis  Hospital  as  to 
the  importance  of  what  was  now  known  as  the  "  McBurney 
symptom  "  in  diagnosticating  perityphlitic  inflammations. 

Dr.  MoBuRNET  said  he  should  like  to  refer  to  a  point  of 
practice.  Dr.  Curtis  had  stated  that  in  one  of  his  operations  he 
had  thought  it  necessary  to  leave  a  certain  portion  ot  the  al- 
ready gangrenous  appendix  behind  and  to  allow  it  to  slough 
away  in  the  dressings.  He  did  not  see  why  that  line  of  practice 
should  be  followed.  The  application  of  a  ligature  to  the  ap- 
pendix could  not  increase  the  slough  if  applied  at  any  point  in 
the  continuity  of  the  appendix.  Even  if  the  ligature  did  not  go 
behind  the  sloughing  point  the  removal  of  a  large  portion  of 
the  slough  was  a  desirable  feature.  To  leave  the  appendix  in, 
where  its  removal  would  necessitate  a  great  deal  of  handling  of 
the  parts,  was  excellent  practice.  He  thought  he  had  lost  a 
case  by  trying  to  take  out  an  appendix  that  was  difficult  to  dis- 
lodge. However,  where  it  was  gangrenous  and  on  the  point  of 
sloughing,  it  should  be  removed. 

As  to  the  name  for  the  disease,  ho  was  rather  sorry  to  hear 
the  term  perityphlitis  brought  before  them  again.  It  did  not 
convey  any  idea  of  the  disease.  Any  term,  even  if  poor  Greek 
or  Latin,  was  better,  if  it  gave  some  idea  of  the  complaint,  than 
one  which  gave  no  suggestion  at  all.  The  term  perityphlitis  no 
more  described  what  was  now  known  as  appendicitis  than 
pelvic  peritonitis  would  the  condition  of  salpingitis. 

Dr.  Stimson  said  he  had  been  struck  with  several  points  of 
interest  in  the  paper  of  the  evening.  Among  these  were  the 
mode  of  death,  the  persistent  vomiting,  and  the  rise  in  tempera- 
ture late  in  the  course  of  the  affection,  just  before  death.  The 
author  had  referred  the  vomiting  to  intestinal  obstruction,  and 
the  intestinal  obstruction  to  adhesions,  these  adhesions  inter- 
fering with  the  movements  of  the  intestines  and  thus  favoring 
sepsis.  The  speaker  thought  that  it  was  not  the  vomiting  or 
the  obstruction,  which  were  quite  mechanical,  but  the  arrest  of 
the  passage  of  the  intestinal  contents  which  whs  followed  by 
symptoni.s,  one  of  which  was  elevation  of  temperature  before 
death.  He  found  this  to  obtain  in  hernia  after  reduction  and 
in  traumatism  of  the  intestinal  canal.     If  u  method  could  bo 


found  of  compelling  the  movement  of  the  intestinal  contents  he 
thought  that  a  great  many  of  these  cases  could  be  saved.  A 
case  had  been  reported  in  the  French  journals  in  which  the 
condition  had  been  treated  by  the  galvanic  current,  one  elec- 
trode being  placed  in  the  rectum  and  the  other  on  the  abdomen. 
This  had  been  followed  by  a  copious  movement  and  by  the  re- 
covery of  the  patient. 

Dr.  Laxge  said  that  in  one  case  of  gangrene  of  the  appendix 
which  had  ended  fatally,  and  in  which  no  operation  had  been 
done,  one  symptom  had  been  a  very  sharp  pain  in  the  penis. 
This  had  been  the  principal  source  of  suffering  to  the  patient. 
As  to  the  circumscribed  pain  in  appendicitis,  be  thought  that 
this  only  referred  to  those  cases  where  the  disease  was  very 
limited.  The  more  extensive  the  disease,  the  more  the  p.ain 
would  spread  over  the  region.  When  the  peritonitis  was  more 
diffused,  then  the  pain  was  likely  to  be  experienced  at  the  um- 
bilicus or  about  the  center  of  the  abdomen. 

The  Phesident  said  he  believed  that  what  was  understood 
as  "  McBurney's  symptom  "  referred  to  the  tenderness  over  a 
certain  area  and  not  to  the  pain. 

Dr.  MoBtiRNEV  said  that  this  interpretation  was  the  correct 
one. 

Dr.  Lanoe  said  that  his  remarks  would  apply  equally  to  the 
tenderness.  It  existed  where  inflammation  was  located.  If  the 
appendix  was  reflected  behind  the  caput  coli,  it  was  located 
along  the  ascending  colon. 

The  President  said  there  was  one  point  which  had  been  re- 
ferred to  by  Dr.  Curtis — that  of  constipation  and  obstruction  of 
the  bowels.  lie  had  remarked  this  as  occurring  at  different 
periods  after  operations.  In  one  case  the  condition  had  been 
brought  about  by  bands  or  inflammatory  products  ten  or 
twelve  days  after  the  patient  had  been  operated  upon.  In  this 
case  the  patient  was  placed  in  an  inverted  position  under  nar- 
cosis. Frequently  there  was  no  inflammation,  but  a  generally 
sticky  condition  of  the  intestinal  coats.  There  was  much  dila- 
tation with  angular  kinks  produced  by  the  distention.  He  be- 
lieved that  more  benefit  was  derived  from  siphoning  out  the 
stomach  than  from  any  other  line  of  treatment. 

Dr.  Curtis  said  he  had  used  the  term  perityphlitis  because 
he  had  desired  to  stir  up  some  feeling  which  might  lead  to  the 
adoption  of  a  classically  correct  term.  He  should  have  con- 
sidered it  absolutely  dangerous  to  interfere  further  in  the  case 
to  which  Dr.  McBurney  had  alluded.  He  had  meant  to  convey 
the  same  idea  as  Dr.  Stimson  had  indicated  in  his  remarks  upon 
the  effects  of  the  intestinal  obstruction  in  these  cases. 

Carcinoma  of  the  Bladder.— Dr.  L.  B.  Bangs  exhibited  a 
specimen  of  this  coiiditinii,  recently  removed.  The  patient  had 
been  brought  to  him  three  days  before  with  a  history  of  hema- 
turia having  existed  for  some  eighteen  months,  with  great  dys- 
uria  and  emaciation.  No  diagnosis  had  been  made.  The  speaker 
had  sent  the  man  to  the  hospital,  and  on  the  second  day  after 
his  arrival  there  had  explored  him  nnder  ether,  and,  by  tbo  aid 
of  the  cystoscope,  had  been  able  to  make  out  the  existence  of 
an  irregular  tumor  situated  on  the  right  and  front  of  the  blad- 
der. The  diagnosis  had  been  that  of  malignant  growth.  Forty- 
eight  hours  alter  the  oxaraination  the  man  had  died.  The  au- 
topsy had  verified  the  diagnosis.  It  would  he  noticed  that  the 
ureters  were  dilated  and  that  there  was  a  secondary  growth  in 
one  of  the  kidneys.  The  peculiarity  about  this  latter  growth 
was  that,  instead  of  being  carcinomatous  in  character,  like  the 
one  in  the  bladder,  it  was  histologically  a  lipoma. 

A  Danger  in  the  Paquelin  Cautery.— Dr.  J.  A.  Wyktr 
said  that  wliilo  operating  that  day  in  a  case  very  similar  to  the 
one  just  described  by  Dr.  Hangs,  he  had  had  an  unfortunate  ex- 
perience, lie  had  been  removing  a  tumor  from  the  bladder  by 
suprapubic  cystotomy,  and  had  asked  an  assistant  to  hand  him 
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the  Paqnelin  cautery,  which  was  already  prepared.  Just  as  it 
was  held  over  the  surface  to  which  it  was  to  be  applied  it  begijn 
to  explode.  The  flame  had  run  up,  and  clear  into  the  bottle  of 
benzine.  For  a  moment  he  thought  they  were  going  to  have 
si-rious  trouble.  He  had  related  this  incident  to  a  group  of  sur- 
^'eons,  and  had  learned  that  the  same  thing  liad  occurred  at  tlje 
Skin  and  Cancer  Hospital  quite  recently.  The  accident  resulled 
from  failure  to  put  in  the  sponge  which  prevented  access  of  tlie 
fluid  to  the  incandescent  metal. 

Two  Pins  in  a  Hernial  Sac— Dr.  McBcrney  said  that 
about  two  weeks  ago  he  had  operated  upon  a  child  of  three 
years  of  age  for  the  radical  cure  of  an  inguiuul  hernia.  He  bad 
found  the  sac  readily.  It  was  not  congenital.  Tlie  cord  was 
difficult  to  find.  There  was  also  some  trouble  in  getting  into 
the  sac ;  it  could  not  be  done  with  the  ordinary  freedom,  and 
he  had  to  open  it  very  near  the  upper  end.  He  had  found  no 
omentum  in  the  sac,  as  he  had  expected,  but  a  piece  of  small 
intestine,  or  what  he  at  first  assumed  to  be  such,  until  he  no- 
tired  that  there  was  no  return  piece,  and  then  he  had  appreciated 
that  it  was  an  appendix.  The  mesentery  was  well  developed. 
1  he  length  of  the  appendix  was  exceptional  as  well  as  its  diam- 
eter. He  had  removed  the  organ  and  had  then  discovered  that 
there  was  a  mass  of  about  an  inch  in  diameter  at  the  bottom  of 
the  sac.  He  had  about  decided  that  it  was  probably  a  mass  of 
granulation  tissue  when  he  had  pricked  his  fingers  upon  two 
black  things  at  the  end  of  it.  These  proved  to  be  two  black 
pins.  They  had  evidently  been  swallowed  with  their  heads 
downward,  and  had  ulcerated  through  the  appendix  and  had 
given  no  further  trouble  beyond  causinit  pain  in  the  tumor. 

Detachment  of  the  Semilunar  Cartilage.— Dr.  Stimson 
presented  a  specimen  of  a  semilunar  cartilage  recently  removed 
for  the  relief  of  trouble  in  the  knee  joint.  The  patient  from 
whom  it  had  been  taken  was  a  young  man  of  twenty-four,  who 
had  come  to  the  New  York  Hospital  on  the  7th  of  October.  He 
had  complained  of  great  disability  in  tlie  left  knee.  There  was 
some  history  of  an  injury  to  tlie  leg,  followed  by  recurrent  at- 
tacks of  inflammatory  swellings  and  temporary  fixation  of  the 
joint.  The  speaker  had  operated  on  the  9th  of  this  month, 
twenty-four  hours  after  the  patient  had  been  seized  with  an 
attack  which  had  come  on  in  bed  from  twisting  his  knee.  The 
speaker  had  opened  the  joint  and  had  found  the  internal  semi- 
lunar cartilage  almost  completely  detached.  The  piece  presented 
was  removed.  The  wound  had  healed  by  primary  union.  [De- 
cember 15th. — Recovery  is  now  complete,  with  free  use  of  the 
joint.] 


NEW  YORK   ACADEMY  OF  MEDICINE. 

Meeting  of  December  4,  1890. 
Tlie  President,  Dr.  A.  L.  LooMis,  in  the  Ciiair. 

Nomination  of  Officers. — The  first  portion  of  the  evening's 
work  was  devoted  to  the  nomination  of  officers  for  the  ensuing 
year.  Dr.  A.  L.  Loomis  stands  without  opposition  for  re  elec- 
tion as  president.  The  candidates  for  vice  president  nominated 
are  Dr.  V.  P.  Gibney  and  Dr.  E.  L.  Keyes. 

Life-saving  Methods  in  Still-births.— This  was  the  title 
of  a  paper  by  Dr.  \V.  T.  Lisk.  Ho  introduced  his  remarks  by 
an  illustrative  case.  He  had  been  called  in  consultation  to  the 
case  of  a  young  primiparn  in  advanced  labor.  He  had  f<pund 
Dpon  examination  that  the  child's  head  was  low  in  the  pelvis 
and  that  the  cervi.^  was  very  nearly  dilated,  and  that,  while  the 
painn  seemed  good,  there  had  been  for  two  hours  no  progress 
of  the  presenting  part.  The  extraction  of  the  head  by  means 
of  the  forceps  was  easily  accomplished,  but  after  its  birth  it  was 
found  that  the  advance  of  the  shoulders  was  arrested  by  the 


cord,  which  was  short  and  wound  tightly  around  the  neck.  The 
cord  was  therefore  divided  with  scissors,  and  the  child  rapidly 
extracted.  It  had  reached  the  pallid  stage  of  asphyxia.  All 
respiratory  action  was  suspended,  and  the  heart  ]iulsations  had 
apparently  ceased.  The  child  was  placed  upon  the  table 
wrapped  in  warm  cloths.  The  mucus  was  expelled  from  the 
posterior  fauces  and  from  the  na-al  passages  by  mouth  insuffla- 
tion. A  No.  8  English  gum  catheter  was  then  passed  into  the 
trachea  and  the  aspirated  mucus  removed  by  suction.  The 
quantity  of  mucus  in  the  bronchial  tubes  was  large  and  the 
catheter  had  to  be  introduced  several  times.  After  clearing  the 
trachea  and  bronchial  tubes  direct  insufflation  was  practiced. 
In  ten  minutes  slight  heart  movements  were  observed,  but  these 
ceased  when  insufflation  was  suspended.  A  little  later  the  child 
gasped ;  tliis  seemed  to  be  in  response  to  the  catheter  when  in- 
troduced into  the  trachea.  An  hour's  perseverance  in  this  plan 
of  treatment  was  rewarded  by  the  appearance  of  a  little  color 
npon  the  surface  of  the  child.  It  was  then  immersed  in  warm 
water,  and,  when  lifted  from  the  bath,  a  stream  of  spirits  was 
passed  from  a  height  upon  the  epigastrium.  No  respiratory 
movements  were  excited.  Schultze's  swinging  movements  were 
then  resorted  to,  and  were  followed  by  Sylvester's  method,  but 
in  employing  the  latter  it  was  found  necessary  to  draw  the 
tongue  forward  and  to  depress  the  head  to  secure  a  passage  for 
the  entrance  of  air  into  the  lungs.  It  took  three  hours  of  this 
kind  of  work  to  finally  establish  respiratory  movements. 

It  was  of  course  well  known  that  during  the  period  of  ges- 
tation the  child  remained  in  a  state  of  apna-a,  and  that  the  re- 
spiratory functions  necessary  to  its  normal  devehipment  were 
performed  by  the  placenta.  So  soon,  however,  as  the  child  was 
born,  the  thorax  expanded,  the  diaphragm  contracted,  and  pul- 
monary respiration  was  established.  The  reason  of  the  first 
respiratory  movement  in  tlie  child,  whether  prior  or  subsequent 
to  its  birth,  had  long  been  a  subject  for  speculation.  As  a  con- 
tribution to  the  question  in  dispute,  Otto  Engstrom  had  recent- 
ly reported  a  series  of  experiments  upon  gravid  rabbits  and 
guinea-pigs.  From  these  ex|)eriments  it  had  become  evident 
that  when  the  placental  respiration  was  suspended  the  accumu- 
lation of  unknown  materials  in  the  blood  was  capable  of  ex- 
citing the  respiratory  center  in  the  medulla  oblongata  of  the 
fcetus  without  the  aid  of  peripheral  stimuli,  but  that  the  latter 
were  capable  of  exciting  a  respiratory  act  before  the  internal 
stimuli  had  increased  sufficiently  to  induce  independent  action. 
Again,  that  in  a  moderate  degree  of  asphyxia  in  the  new-born, 
after  the  irritability  of  the  medulla  had  been  lowered  to  a  point 
at  which  no  response  followed,  from  the  venous  condition  of 
the  blood,  external  stimuli  were  still  capable  of  exciting  respi- 
ratory movements.  Engstrom  had  found,  too,  that  when  the 
fa'tus  had  breathed  in  the  amniotic  sac,  after  respiration  had 
ceased,  and  after  the  blood  in  the  umbilical  vein  and  arteries 
had  become  of  the  same  blue  color,  and  the  nose  and  lips  had 
become  cyanotic,  it  was  still  possible  to  excite  respiratic^n  in 
some  cases  by  opening  the  amnion  and  lifting  the  head  so  as  to 
expose  it  to  the  air,  and  in  others  by  pinching  the  nostrils,  the 
ears,  and  the  mouth.  After  going  carefully  over  the  points  in 
the  foetal  circulation  the  speaker  went  on  to  say  that  in  the 
asphyxia  of  new-born  infants  the  suspended  animation  was,  with 
rare  exception.^,  preceded  by  intra-uterine  respirations.  The 
causes  of  the  latter  were  to  be  found  in  tetanic  contractions  of 
the  uterus  and  the  (Minseqiient  diminished  blood  supply  to  the 
placenta,  in  premature  detachment  of  the  idaconta,  in  compres- 
sion of  the  cord,  and  in  the  sudden  death  of  the  mother.  Of 
these,  compression  of  the  cord  was  by  far  the  most  common. 
The  first  effect  of  the  compression  was  to  arrest  the  circulation 
in  the  umbilical  arteries.  The  pressure  in  the  aorta  was  there- 
by augmented  and   increased   work  was  thrown  upon  the  left 
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ventricle  of  the  heart.  Except  in  cases  where  the  mouth  and 
nasal  passaues  were  closed  by  pressure,  with  tlie  expansion  of 
the  chest  due  to  the  irritation  of  the  medulla  by  the  increased 
venosity  of  the  blood,  amniotic  fluid,  meconium,  and  mucus 
were  aspirated  into  the  air  passages. 

When  the  compression  was  temporary  the  circulation  might 
be  restored,  and  the  apncea  might  again  return,  but  in  cases 
where  the  respiration  continued,  the  capillaries  of  the  lungs 
filled  from  the  pulmonary  artery,  the  intrathoracic  venous  con- 
gestion was  increased,  and  the  lieart  action  was  lowered.  As 
the  irritability  of  the  medulla  sank,  the  respirations  failed,  the 
cavities  of  the  heart  filled  with  venous  blood,  the  lungs  became 
congested,  and  in  some  instances  subpulraonary  eccbymoses  re 
suited  from  overdistention  of  the  pulmonary  vessels.  Outside 
the  thoracic  cavity  the  venous  trunks  were  often  distended  with 
blood.  This  secondary  venous  stasis  was  most  marked  in  the 
vessels  of  the  neck,  head,  and  brain.  After  the  birth  of  the 
child  the  prognosis  was  dependent  upon  the  degree  of  aspliysia. 
The  indications  for  treatment  were,  in  all  cases,  to  clear  out  the 
air  passages,  to  restore  the  irritability  of  the  medulla,  to  in- 
crease the  force  of  the  heart  contractions,  and  to  relieve  the 
plethora  of  the  heart  and  the  blood  channels  of  the  thorax.  In 
cases  where  the  muscular  tonus  was  preserved  these  indications 
were  easily  fulfilled.  Aspirated  fluids  and  mucus  should  be 
cleared  from  the  fauces  with  the  finger.  If  the  nasal  passages 
were  obstructed,  mouth-to-mouth  insufflation  should  be  em- 
ployed. The  child  should  be  made  to  cry  by  flagellations,  and 
the  respiratory  movements  should  be  thoroughly  stimulated  by 
alternately  immersing  the  child  in  hot  and  coll  water.  So  far 
the  procedure  was  a  familiar  one,  but  in  a  good  number  of  cases 
in  a  few  days  the  skin  became  dusky,  the  heart  action  feeble, 
and  it  became  evident  that  the  child  had  been  temporarily  re- 
stored to  life,  only  in  the  end  to  die  of  atelectasis.  As  a  means 
of  guarding  against  this  fatal  issue,  due  in  part  to  imperfect  ex- 
pansion of  the  lungs,  in  part  to  lobular  congestion,  tliere  was 
no  method  which  rivaled  that  of  Schultze.  By  this  method  not 
only  was  good  ventilation  of  the  lungs  secured,  but  the  forcible 
expiration  expelled  the  materials  aspirated  from  the  bronchial 
tubes.  A  still  more  important  action,  according  to  Schultze, 
was  the  relief  of  the  overloaded  vessels.  In  cases  of  deep 
asphyxia  in  which  muscular  tonicity  was  lost,  and  the  heart 
movements  were  scarcely  perceptible,  the  methods  at  first  em-' 
ployed  should  involve  the  minimum  degree  of  disturbance  of 
the  child.  The  speaker  then  illustrated,  by  means  of  a  still-born 
cadaver,  the  various  stops  in  the  processes  of  Schultze  and  Syl- 
vester for  the  revival  of  the  still-born.  He  urged  that  the 
efforts  should  be  persistent  as  long  as  there  was  the  faintest 
prospect  of  success. 

Dr.  W.  M.  Poi.K  said  that  this  was  a  subject  in  wlii<'li  they 
must  all  feel  much  interest.  lie  thought  that  the  distinction 
was  not  made  with  sufficient  clearness  between  the  difl'oront 
forms  of  asphyxia  which  called  for  different  modes  of  treat- 
ment, and  for  this  reason  a  great  many  lives  were  lost.  In  cases 
of  asphyxia  of  what  might  be  called  the  second  degree  the 
speaker  said  it  was  his  custom  to  immediately  make  use  of  the 
catheter,  feeling  that  these  cases  represented  a  class  in  which 
the  asphyxia  was  the  result  of  intra-uterine  or  intravaginal 
breathing  and  that  the  infants  were  practically  drowned,  ex- 
cluding, of  course,  the  class  which  breathed  badly,  cases  of  com- 
pression of  the  brain,  and  so  forth.  But,  no  matter  wliether  the 
case  belonged  to  one  or  the  other  class,  the  use  of  the  catheter 
seemed  to  meet  the  indications  sufficiently  well,  and  it  was  rare- 
ly necessary  to  resort  to  the  method  of  Schultze  to  insure  the 
complete  action  of  the  circulation.  The  cases  of  suffocation  in 
the  first  degree  usually  presented  very  little  difficulty  and  gen- 
erally came  out  all  right,  but  where  the  condition  IiikI  passed 


into  the  second  degree  he  would  urge  the  use  of  the  catheter, 
followed  by  the  manipulations  according  to  the  method  of 
Schultze. 

Dr.  H.  .1.  Garkigces  said  that  the  most  brilliant  results 
would  sometimes  follow  persevering  effort  in  saving  these  chil- 
dren, and  this  in  the  face  of  the  most  hopeless  conditions.  It 
was  not  infrequently  a  matter  of  the  greatest  importance  that 
the  life  of  the  child  should  be  made  a  demonstrable  fact,  as  upon 
that  often  hung  questions  of  inheritance  and  other  points  in- 
volving property  rights. 

The  legal  view  as  to  what  constituted  life  at  birth  differed  in 
various  countries.  In  France  respiration  mu«t  have  been  fully 
performed.  In  England  any  sign  of  life  was  taken  as  proof  en- 
titling to  inheritance,  such  as  pulsation  of  the  heart  or  cord, 
winking  of  the  eyelid,  and  any  response  to  stimuli,  except  that 
of  electricity.  Among  the  methods  which  had  been  recom- 
mended for  the  establishment  of  respiration  was  that  of  blow- 
ing directly  into  the  child's  mouth  ;  this  the  speaker  did  not  ap- 
prove of,  believing  th.it  the  air  did  not  find  its  way  into  the 
child's  lungs,  but  merely  into  its  stomach.  Electricity  was  a 
useful  agent  in  these  cases,  but  not  as  it  had  been  advocated  for 
application  to  the  phrenic  nerve.  By  its  use  in  this  way  at  the 
neck,  the  pneumogastric  was  likely  to  be  involved  in  the  action 
and  the  heart  thereby  arrested.  He  thought  that  electricity 
might  be  of  great  value  as  a  cutaneous  irritant. 

Dr.  R.  A.  Murray  thought  it  a  good  plan  to  relieve  the  con-  ■ 
gested  condition  of  the  child  in  those  cases  where  the  fcptus 
was  born  blue,  by  allowing  some  blood  to  escape  from  the  cord. 
In  this  way  normal  circulation  would  be  more  easily  established. 
He  thought  that,  in  making  insufflations  of  an  infant's  lungs, 
one  was  too  apt  to  forget  how  small  these  were  and  to  over- 
distend  them  and  the  thorax,  and  so  cause  undue  pressure  upon 
the  heart.  In  practicing  the  method  of  Sylvester  it  was  often 
done  too  violently;  the  number  of  movements  made  to  the 
minute  was  far  too  great,  and  the  children  were  by  this  exag- 
geration often  killed.  He  believed  that,  besides  the  external 
stimuli,  tliere  should  be  included  that  by  the  rectum.  This  re- 
gion was  the  last  to  lose  its  redex  action  under  the  administra- 
tion of  anaesthetics,  and  the  first  to  show  signs  of  its  return. 
By  injecting  a  carefully  computed  quantity  of  brandy  into  the 
child's  rectum,  a  far  better  effect  could  be  got  than  by  pouring 
spirits  upon  the  abdomen.  He  believed  that  the  practice  of 
suddenly  transferring  these  children  from  hot  to  cold  water  was 
not  infreiiuently  the  cause  of  their  death. 

Dr.  W.  A.  Forrest  described  his  method  of  keeping  up  the 
respiratory  movements  of  the  child's  lungs  while  it  was  kept 
sitting  in  a  warm  bath.  In  the  first  place,  the  child  lost  none 
of  its  very  necessary  vital  heat  daring  the  manipulations,  and 
by  so  adjusting  the  hand  of  the  operator  at  the  back  of  the 
child's  neck  that  support  was  given  and  the  movements  of  the 
thorax  could  be  controlled,  the  head  might  be  thrown  back, 
and  this  would  so  crowd  the  cervical  vertebne  against  the  (esoph- 
agus as  to  effectually  close  it;  at  the  same  time  it  would  leave 
the  larynx  and  trachea  patent  to  the  admission  of  air.  The 
physician  could  then  lean  over  the  child  and  practice  mouth-to- 
mouth  insufflation,  and,  as  the  speaker  had  proved  by  careful 
experiment,  the  air  would  really  enter  the  lungs  and  not  the 
stomach.  The  other  remaining  movements  were  performed  by 
alternately  bending  the  child  over  and  raising  its  arms. 

Dr.  A.  .Iacdhi  thought  that  it  was  an  imperative  duty  of  the 
physician  to  do  everything  in  his  power  to  re-establish  perfect 
functional  activity  in  these  cases.  He  believed  that  at  such 
times  hromorrbages  of  the  brain  were  only  too  likely  to  occur, 
and  that  these  were  more  to  be  deplored  than  the  death  of  the 
child  at  the  time,  for  they  were  undoubtedly  followed  liy  a  series 
of  untoward  results,     .\mong  these   might  be  meningitis,  en- 
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cephalitis,  epilepsy,  and  idiocy.  He  bad  seen  many  cases  of 
epilepsy  which  unduubledly  bad  for  their  origin  a  more  or  less 
protracted  conilition  of  asphyxia  at  birth.  Many  cases  of 
idiocy  would  be  found  occurring  in  the  first  child  after  a  lonfr 
labor.  Therefore  not  only  was  an  asphyxia  cut  short,  a  life 
saved,  but  the  restoration  of  the  cerebral  function,  and  every 
physician  should  be  familiar  with  the  surest  and  best  means  of 
doing  this. 

Dr.  J.  H.  Dew  described  his  method  of  dealing  with  these 
cases,  which,  he  said,  was  a  modification  of  that  of  Schultze. 
The  child  was  so  held  by  the  neck  and  lower  extremities  as  to 
■enable  the  operator  to  make  alternate  motions,  at  onetime  fully 
extending  it  and  the  next  crowding  the  lower  extremities  upon 
the  trunk. 

Dr.  E.  L.  Ketes  then  presented  a  check  for  a  thousand  dol- 
lars, which  he  had  been  requested  to  hand  in  on  behalf  of  an 
anonymous  donor,  the  money  to  go  to  the  library  fund. 

SECTION   IN   OETHOP^DIO    8UROERT. 

Meeting  of  Novemher  21,  1890. 
V.  P.  GiBNBY,  M.  D.,  Chairman. 

Dr.  Beely's  Apparatus  for  Measuring  the  Thorax.— Dr. 

N.  M.  SuAFFEK  exhibited  one  of  these  instruments,  which  Ijad 
been  presented  to  him,  while  he  was  In  Berlin,  by  the  inventor. 
Dr.  Beely.  A  somewhat  similar  apparatus  had  been  called  by 
Dr.  Nebel  a  cyrtograpb.  The  apparatus  consisted  of  a  series 
of  narrow  parallel  steel  bars,  placed  closely  together  and  slid- 
ing in  a  rectangular  metal  frame.  Each  bar  terminated  in  a 
blunt  point,  near  the  end  of  which,  on  the  lower  surface,  was  a 
metallic  point  or  stylus.  This  arrangement  of  bars  looked  not 
unlike  a  huge  comb.  On  bringing  the  pointed  ends  against  the 
chest,  or  any  similar  object  having  an  irregular  outline,  the 
bars  adjusted  themselves  in  the  frame,  so  that  the  pointed  ends 
formed  an  outline  identical  with  that  of  the  object  against  which 
they  were  placed.  A  simple  cam  movement  then  clamped  them 
in  this  position.  The  instrument  was  next  laid  upon  a  piece  of 
paper  resting  on  a  sheet  of  felt,  and  the  points  on  the  lower 
surfaces  of  tlie  bars  were  made  to  puncture  the  paper  by  pass- 
ing a  small  roller  over  all  the  bars  successively.  In  this  way  the 
desired  outline  was  recorded  on  paper  as  a  series  of  small  punct- 
ures, about  one  fiftli  of  an  inch  apart.  When  taking  a  tracing 
from  a  patient  wliile  standing,  an  erect  posture  was  secured  by 
means  of  a  plumb-line  fastened  to  a  belt,  which  was  buckled 
around  the  body.  In  order  to  secure  still  greater  accuracy,  the 
instrument  was  provided  with  a  spirit-level.  The  exact  level  at 
whicli  this  transverse  tracing  of  the  chest  was  taken  might  be 
marked  with  nitrate  of  silver,  so  that  tracings  taken  at  differ- 
ent times  might  be  compared  readily.  With  the  patient  in  the 
prone  posture  the  instrument  could  be  used,  but  a  longitudinal 
tracing,  as  of  the  spinal  column,  with  the  patient  erect,  was  not 
within  the  contemplated  scope  of  the  instrument.  The  speaker 
said  that  he  had  made  several  tracings  with  this  instrument, 
and  liad  been  very  favorably  impressed  with  its  action  and 
accuracy. 

Dr.  .John  Ridlon  said  that  he  had  seen  Dr.  Beely  using  it 
with  the  patient  in  the  prone  posture,  and  that  he  had  under- 
stood that  its  action  was  satisfactory  only  when  it  was  employed 
in  this  way.  At  the  Berlin  Congress  Dr.  Nebel  had  exhibited  a 
much  cheaper  but  less  accurately  made  instrument,  constructed 
on  the  same  principle.  A  series  of  round  rods  were  placed 
parallel  to  euch  other  and  nuido  to  slide  through  a  large  round 
bar.  The  small  bars  terminated  in  buttons,  which  were  applied 
to  the  chest.  The  outline  was  then  transferred  to  paper  by 
laying  the  machine  on  the  paper  and  passing  a  pencil  along  the 
buttons. 


Dr.  A.  B.  JuDSON  admired  the  mechanical  features  of  the 
instrument,  but  thought  that  such  tracings  of  cases  of  lateral 
curvature  were  of  but  little  value  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
changes  in  contour  occurred  from  day  to  day  as  a  result  of  dif- 
ferences in  the  general  tone  of  the  patient. 

A  Case  of  Supposed  Evacuation  of  a  Psoas  or  Lumbar 
Abscess  through  the  Vagina.— Dr.  SA5IUEL  Ketch  presented 
such  a  case.  A  child,  live  years  and  three  quarters  of  age,  of 
healthy  parentage  and  having  a  good  family  history,  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  hospital  on  October  22,  1890,  with  the  history  of 
a  fall  six  or  eight  weeks  prior  to  her  admission.  Two  weeks 
before  she  was  presented  for  exainination  she  was  first  noticed 
to  walk  peculiarly,  and  she  complained  of  "  pain  in  her  feet." 
She  was  thought  to  be  suffering  from  hip-joint  disease  by  her 
attending  physician.  At  the  time  of  the  examination  her  gen- 
eral condition  was  fair  and  there  was  no  pain,  and  the  motions 
at  the  hip  joint  were  normal  with  the  exception  of  a  slight 
limitation  of  extension  on  the  right  side  when  the  patient  was 
in  the  prone  posture.  Close  examination  revealed  a  small 
kyphosis  in  the  lower  lumbar  region  ;  the  right  hip  was  promi- 
nent and  relatively  larger,  and  there  was  a  feeling  of  fluctua- 
tion on  that  side.  There  was  a  discharge  of  pus  from  the 
vagina.  The  case  was  of  interest  both  on  account  of  the  un- 
usual mode  of  evacuation  of  the  pus  and  because  of  the  symp- 
toms which  had  led  to  the  diagnosis  of  hip-joint  disease. 

Dr.  Shaffer  had  seen  the  case  just  reported.  He  had  met 
with  cases  where  the  abscesses  of  Pott's  disease  opened  into  the 
rectum,  vagina,  and  bladder;  and  in  one  case  of  disease  in  the 
dorso-lumbar  region,  which  had  extended  over  a  period  of  about 
twenty  years,  pus  had  been  discharged  from  the  bladder  at  in- 
tervals of  a  few  months,  accompanied  by  the  usual  symptoms 
of  acute  abscess  formation.  The  cases  in  which  the  abscess 
had  opened  in  these  unusual  situations  had  all  done  well,  and 
he  attributed  this  to  the  valvular  opening  through  which  the 
pus  was  discharged.  In  one  of  his  cases  an  abscess  was  found 
pointing  into  the  rectum,  and  was  purposely  evacuated  at  this 
point  by  means  of  a  trocar.  The  result  had  been  extremely 
satisfactory.  A  similarly  favorable  i)rognosis  could  not  be 
given  where  abscesses  ruptured  into  the  lungs.  He  had  seen 
several  of  these  cases,  and  in  one,  now  under  observation, 
which  he  considered  unique,  a  boy  witli  mid-dorsal  disease  had 
suffered  at  intervals  from  fever,  accompanied  by  the  expectora- 
tion of  pieces  of  the  cancellous  portion  of  bone. 

Dr.  R.  11.  Saybe  said  that  anatomical  considerations  would 
lead  one  to  expect  th.at,  owing  to  better  drainage,  abscesses 
opening  into  the  alimentary  canal  would  pursue  a  more  favora- 
ble course  than  those  which  ruptured  into  the  lung.  He  re- 
called a  case  where  an  abscess,  situated  on  each  side  of  the 
vertebrsB,  suddenly  enlarged,  and  caused  fatal  asphyxia.  The 
autop-sy  showed  that  "  a  saddle-bag  "  abscess  was  situated  at 
the  bifurcation  of  the  trachea. 

Dr.  J.  K.  Young,  of  Philadelphia,  said  that  ho  had  recently 
seen  a  case  of  lumbar  Pott's  disease  in  vvliicli  the  abscess  had 
been  evacuated  through  the  vagina,  and  also  through  the  ab- 
dominal walls.     It  had  pursued  a  favorable  course. 

Dr.  Thomas  II.  Mani.ey  had  once  treated  a  case  of  abscess 
in  the  mid-dorsal  region,  where  evacuation  had  occurred 
through  the  umbilicus.  The  patient  had  made  a  good  re- 
covery. 

Dr.  AoBAMONTB  Suggested  that  the  exact  condition  present 
in  Dr.  Ketch's  case  could  not  be  affirmed  until  the  vaginal  dis- 
charge had  been  examined  for  gonococci. 

The  Chairman  thought  that  such  an  examination  was  high- 
ly important,  and  suggested  that  search  should  also  bo  made 
for  the  opening  through  which  the  pus  was  discharged. 

Dr.  Ketch  said  that,  he  was  aware  that  the  report  of  the 
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case  was  soinewliat  premature,  and  it  liail  only  been  imscnted 
at  the  request  of  the  chairman.  He  liad  not  been  able  as  yet 
to  make  the  examinations  sugf^ested,  but  the  rational  symptoms 
and  the  clinical  history  of  the  ease  seemed  to  warrant  the  posi- 
tion which  he  had  taken.  In  an  experience  of  thirteen  years  at 
the  Orthopsedic  Dispensary  he  had  never  before  met  with  such 
a  case,  and  had  only  seen  one  case  in  private  practice,  and  in 
this  one  Dr.  L.  A.  Sayre  had  verified  tlie  condition,  in  this 
case  there  had  been  a  favorable  termination. 


^eh)  Jnbcntions,  etc. 


RUBBER   ST.\MPS   AND   ACCURATE   RECORDS.^ 
Bv  RoBEKT  L.  Dickinson,  M.  D., 


A  LABOR-SAVING  device  attracts  every  busy  man ;  a  graphic  form  of 
record  appeals  to  every  scientific  man  ;  therefore  rubber  stamps  for 


rapid  and  accurate  entry  of  the  histories  of  patients  must  inlerest  all 
progressive  medical  men. 


*  Presented  at  the  Brooklyn  Gyniecological  Society,  October,  1890. 


The  German  stamps  presented  by  Schultze  at  the  last  congress  are 
too  large  to  print  Hat  on  the  rolling  pages  of  our  case-books.  I  present 
the  largest  practicable  size,  which  prints  clearly  without  skill  or  annoy- 
ance. By  using  a  colored  ink,  a  pencil  sketch  can  be  made  over  the 
normal  outline  and  a  displacement  or  tumor  clearly  shown.  The  prog- 
ress of  the  case  is  entered  in  the  same  satisfactory  way,  and  one  unaccus- 
tomed to  drawing  is  easily  able  to  represent  abnormities.  To  obtain  a 
good  impression,  the  stamp  is  held  on  the  page  with  one  hand,  and  the 
handle  lightly  and  sharply  struck  with  the  palm  of  the  other  hand. 


Care  was  taken  in  preparing  these  outlines.  In  the  front  view,  for 
example,  the  thorax  is  from  Sappey's  great  work  ;  the  heart  and  lungs 
are  from  the  highest  authority  (Sibson,  in  Reraolds's  Si/slem  of  Medi- 


cine) ;  the  liver  is  from  Murchison ;  the  pelvis  is  from  Stratz ;  and  the 
whole  has  been  compared  with  Gray,  Quain,  Luschka,  Hart  and  Bar- 
bour, and  other  authorities. 


These  stamps  are  made  Ijy  .1.  C.  Barton  &  Co.,  818  Broadway,  Ne« 
York,  and  are  sold  at  $5  for  a  set  of  three,  or  from  |l.^0  to  |2 
apiece. 
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RAYNOR'S   NASO-PHARTNGEAL  SCISSORS  WITH 
SAFETT-BARS. 

By  J.  H.  Brtas,  M.  D., 

WASHINGTON,   D.   C.  J 

I  DESIRE  to  call  attention  to  the  naso-pharyn^eal  scissors  recently 
evised  by  Dr.  F.  C.  Raynor,  of  Brooklyn,  for  the  removal  of  hypertro- 
hied  lymphoid  in  the  vault  of  the  pharynx,  and  to  make  known  a 
ight  improvement  that  has  been  made  in  this  instrument.  For  a  full 
escription  of  the  scissors  I  have  referred  those  interested  to  the  ac- 
junt  given  in  the  New  York  Medical  JourTial,  August  30,  1890. 


Owing  to  the  large  fenestra  in  the  male  blade,  /;,  the  e.xcised  portion 
most  invariably  falls  out  of  the  grasp  of  the  instrument,  much  to  the 
inoyance  of  the  operator ;  and  when  operating  on  a  patient  in  the  sit- 
ag  posture  there  is  great  danger  of  the  mass  falling  into  the  larynx. 
0  overcome  this  defect,  Tiemann  &  Co.  have  added  two  small  bars, 
le  to  each  blade,  which  hold  the  excised  portion  firmly  within  the 
•asp  of  the  instrument  so  that  it  can  be  easily  removed  from  the  post, 
isal  space  before  operating  again.  This  slight  addition  to  the  instru- 
ent  will  be  readily  appreciated  by  referring  to  the  accompanying 
oodcuts. 

80C  Seventeenth  Street. 
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Notes  in  Medical  Jurispmdenoe. — Henry  A.  Riley,  Esq.,  sends  us 
le  following : 

A  review  of  the  legislation  of  the  past  year  in  the  various  States  on 
e  general  subject  of  the  public  morals  .shows  that  a  number  of  im- 
>rtant  laws  have  been  added  to  the  statute  book.  Among  them  may 
!  mentioned  the  passage  of  laws  by  Washington  and  Wyoming  impo.^- 
g  severe  penalties  upon  all  persons  in  any  way  aiding  or  assisting  at 
ize  fights.  Georgia  has  declared  cock-fighting  and  betting  on  the 
•suit  a  misdemeanor. 

Maryland  has  prohibited  by  statute  book-making,  pool-selling,  and  i 
imbling  on  races,  cock-fights,  etc.  The  same  State  declares  it  to  be  a 
isdemeanor  for  any  person  to  willfully  instigate,  engage  in,  or  in  any 
anner  further,  any  act  of  cruelty  to  any  animal,  thereby  unjustifiably 
.using  physical  pain,  suffering,  or  death.  This  law  does  not  expressly 
■rbid  vivisection,  but  it  seems  broad  enough  to  include  operations  of 
lat  kind. 

Michigan  prohibits  the  posting  in  any  public  place  of  any  picture  or 
^presentation  of  murder,  fighting,  or  personal  violence,  or  commission 
'  any  crime,  or  any  representation  of  the  human  figure  which  would  ] 
3  indecent  if  a  living  person  so  appeared  on  a  public  street.  ' 

New  Jersey  forbids  the  exposing  to  public  view  of  the  body  of  an  1 


executed  criminal  and  any  public  funeral  or  gathering  in  connection 
with  the  burial  thereof,  but  relatives  within  the  second  degree  or  at- 
tending clergymen  may  attend  such  funeral. 

A  recent  Georgia  case  contains  some  directions  to  juries  on  the  sub- 
ject of  estimating  the  cash  value  of  lives.  The  action  was  brought  by  a 
wife  to  recover  damages  from  a  railway  company  for  the  killing  of  her 
luisband,  and  the  witnesses  were  allowed  to  testify  as  to  the  probable 
amount  the  deceased  could  have  earned  in  various  employments,  although 
he  had  never  been  anything  but  a  farmer.  One  witness  stated  that 
he  supposed  the  deceased  "  could  have  made  five  hundred  or  six  hun- 
dred dollars  a  year  teaching  school  in  a  country  school ;  as  a  mechanic 
he  could  have  made  five  hundred  or  six  hundred  dollars  a  year ;  as  a 
farmer  he  would  be  worth  four  hundred  or  five  hundred  dollars  a  year 
directing  his  own  business,  and  that  he  could  have  got  the  same  salary 
as  teachers  at  West  Point,  and  they  commanded  salaries  of  from  seven 
hundred  to  one  thousand  dollars  a  j'ear."  Another  witness  testified 
that  if  the  deceased  had  directed  his  attention  to  "teaching  school^ 
making  money,  merchandising,  keeping  books,  or  anything  of  that  sort, 
or  any  sort  of  railroad  work  he  n-as  capable  of  doing,  he  could  have 
made  six  hundred  dollars."  The  Court  held  that  all  such 
testimony  was  inadmissible,  and  that  only  that  could  be  allowed 
which  bore  upon  the  special  vocation  which  he  had  chosen  for 
himself.  "  The  measure  of  damages  in  an  action  by  the  wife 
for  the  homicide  of  her  husband  depends  solely  on  the  value 
of  the  husband's  life.  In  estimating  such  value  by  age, 
habits,  health,  occupation,  expectation  of  life,  ability  to  labor 
and  to  furnish  care  and  attention  to  the  family,  probable  in- 
crease or  diminution  of  that  ability  with  the  lapse  of  time,  rate 
of  wages,  etc.,  the  necessary  personal  expenses  of  the  hus- 
band should  be  deducted,  and  the  balance  reduced  to  its 
present  value  would  be  the  value  of  the  life." 

In  a  recent  case,  involving  the  meaning  of  delirium  tremens  as 
found  in  an  insurance  policy,  the  Court  quoted  Wehater,  Worcester,  the 
Century  Dictionary,  Stormonth,  and  then  gave  its  own  definition. 
Webster's  definition  is :  "A  violent  delirium  induced  by  the  excessive 
and  prolonged  use  of  intoxicating  liquors."  Worcester  says :  "  A  dis- 
ease of  the  brain  characterized  by  frightful  dreams  and  visions,  and 
resulting  from  the  excessive  and  protracted  use  of  spirituous  liquors." 
Slormonth  styles  it :  "A  temporary  insanity  or  madness,  accompanied 
with  a  tremulous  condition  of  the  body  or  limbs,  generally  caused  by 
habitual  drunkenness."  The  latest  authority,  the  Cmtury  Dictionary, 
defines  it  as  follows:  "A  disorder  of  the  brain  arising  from  inordinate 
and  protracted  use  of  ardent  spirits,  and  therefore  almost  peculiar  to 
drunkards.  The  delirium  is  a  constant  symptom,  but  the  tremor  is  not 
always  conspicuously  present.  It  is  properly  a  disease  of  the  nervous 
system."  The  Court  instructed  the  jury  that  delirium  tremens  was 
"  that  diseased  condition  of  the  brain  said  to  be  produced  by  the  ex- 
cessive and  prolonged  use  of  spirituous  liquor.s."  This  definition  was 
approved  by  the  appellate  court,  which  said  that  certainly  the  insurance 
company  was  not  prejudiced  by  it. 

In  Pennsylvania  a  short  time  since  a  breach-of-promise  case  was 
tried  where  one  of  the  principal  defenses  was  that  the  plaintiff  had 
informed  some  of  her  friends  tliat  she  had  a  tumor.  On  the  trial  the 
judge  refused  to  allow  the  defendant  to  cross-exanjine  the  plaintiff  on 
tins  point,  but  on  appeal  this  refusal  was  held  to  be  an  error.  The 
Court  said  the  defendant  had  a  right  to  ask  her  as  to  her  physical  con- 
dition at  the  time  the  contract  was  entered  into,  and  if  it  appeared 
from  her  own  statement  that  she  knew  she  was  diseased  or  in  any  way 
physically  disqualified  from  entering  into  the  marriage  state,  and  that 
she  concealed  this  fact  from  the  defendant,  it  would  have  been  a  fraud 
upon  the  defendant,  which  would  i)revcnt  her  recovering  any  except 
possibly  nominal  damages. 

In  a  late  case  in  Pennsylvania,  the  city  of  Philadelphia  has  been 
held  liable  for  damages  resulting  from  the  poor  plumbing  in  one  of  the 
public  schools.  As  a  consequence  of  the  defects  in  the  pipes,  water 
and  filth  were  deposited  in  the  neighboring  cellars,  and  the  Court  de- 
cided that  the  city  was  responsible  and  must  pay. 

Plumbers  are  now  obliged  to  secure  a  certificate  of  good  character 
lii'fore  they  can  practice  their  profession  in  Baltimore.  .Some  of  the 
guild  considered  the  statute  on  the  subject  derogatory  to  them,  and  ap- 
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pealed  to  the  courts  to  declare  it  unconstitutional,  but  without  avail. 
The  Court  held  that  "  no  one  is  allowed  to  practice  law  or  medicine  or 
engage  in  the  business  of  a  druggist  unless  he  shall  have  been  found 
competent,  and  qualified  in  the  mode  and  in  the  manner  prescribed  by 
the  statute ;  and  although  the  business  and  trade  of  a  plumber  may  not 
require  the  same  training  and  experience  as  some  other  pursuits  in  life, 
vet  a  certain  degree  of  training  is  absolutely  necessary  to  quality  one  as 
a  competent  and  skillful  workman.  We  all  know  that  iu  a  large  city 
like  Baltimore,  with  its  extensive  system  of  drainage  and  sewerage,  the 
public  health  largely  depends  upon  the  proper  and  efficient  manner  in 
which  plumbing  work  is  executed,  and,  this  being  so,  the  Legislature 
not  only  has  the  power,  but  it  is  eminently  wise  and  proper  that  it 
should  provide  some  mode  by  which  the  qualifications  of  persons  en- 
gaged in  that  business  shall  be  determined." 

Not  long  since,  the  Governor  of  South  Carolina  granted  a  pardon  to 
a  convict  on  the  condition  that  he  leave  the  State  within  forty-eight 
hours,  never  to  return.  The  Constitution  of  the  State  permits  the  Gov- 
ernor to  grant  pardons  "  in  such  manner,  on  such  terms  as  he  shall 
think  proper."  It  was  contended  that  this  came  under  the  rule  that 
where  a  pardon  was  granted  upon  an  illegal,  immoral,  or  impossible 
condition,  the  pardon  became  an  absolute  one,  as  the  condition  was  void. 
It  was  maintained  that  the  condition  in  this  case  was  illegal,  inasmuch 
as  there  was  no  such  punishment  known  to  the  South  Carolina  laws  as 
banishment  or  transportation  for  life,  and  that  the  criminal  must  be 
allowed  to  go  free.  The  Court  held  that  this  reasoning  was  not  con- 
vincing, as,  in  the  absence  of  any  law  on  the  subject,  the  condition  was 
not  an  improper  one  and  was  of  advantage  to  the  State. 

In  a  late  case  in  this  State  a  physician  gave  a  receipt  "  in  full  for 
medical  services "  to  the  mother  of  a  patient,  who  was  understood  to 
be  acting  for  the  patient.  A  subse(|uent  action  was  brought  against 
the  patient  for  services,  and  expert  evidence  was  introduced  to  show 
that  these  services  were  worth  more  than  the  amount  agreed  to  be  re- 
ceived in  full.  The  Court  said  that  the  physician  was  bound  by  his 
receipt  and  could  not  recover  a  further  sum. 

The  Medical  and  Stirgical  College  of  New  Jersey. — The  following 
preambles  and  resolution  relative  to  this  institution  were  adopted  by 
the  District  Medical  Society  for  the  County  of  Hudson,  on  December 
16th: 

Whereas,  A  certain  medical  institute,  called  the  "  Medical  and  Sur- 
gical College  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey,"  chartered  by  special  act  of 
this  State,  approved  March  17,  1870,  was  organized  during  the  year 
1888,  and  opened  in  three  small  rooms  on  the  top  floor  of  the  general 
office  building.  No.  47  Montgomery  Street,  Jersey  City ;  and 

Whereas,  Said  alleged  college  has  graduated  several  students  whose 
diplomas  have  been  presented  to  the  Hudson  County  Board  of  Health, 
and  who  have  been  refused  registration  ;  and 

Whtreas,  It  has  appeared  to  this  society,  by  good  and  sufficient  evi- 
dence, that  several  members  of  the  faculty,  nearly  all  of  whom  are  non- 
residents of  this  State,  are  either  incompetent  to  deliver  lectures  on  the 
topics  assigned  them,  or  are  graduates  of  disreputable  or  fraudulent 
medical  colleges ;  that  the  facilities  for  instruction  in  said  alleged  col- 
lege are  totally  inadequate,  and  that  no  clinics,  dissections,  or  hospital 
practice  have  been  or  can  be  given  ;  that  the  provisions  of  the  charter 
of  said  college  have  not  been  observed  by  the  authorities  thereof;  that 
the  requirements  of  said  charter,  even  if  the  same  were  strictly  fol- 
lowed, are  far  below  the  standard  of  minimum  requirements  of  medi- 
cal colleges  adopted  and  demanded  by  all  medical  authorities  at  the 
present  time,  and  that,  therefore,  the  possession  of  a  diploma  from  said 
alleged  college  is  no  proof  whatever  that  the  holder  thereof  has  re- 
ceived a  good  and  sullicient  medical  education  ;  and 

Whereas,  The  State  Board  of  Medical  Kxaminers  of  this  SimIc  will 
introduce  a  bill  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  Legislature  for  the  | impose 
of  repealing  said  charter : 

Be  it  Resohed,  That  the  District  Medical  Society  for  the  (Jounty  of 
Hudson  does  hereby  earnestly  protest  against  the  existence  of  said 
alleged  college  as  an  unnecessary,  iuadeciuate,  and  disreputable  institu- 
tion, tending  to  degrade  and  lower  the  standard  of  the  medical  profes- 
sion ;  that  the  influence  of  this  society  and  of  the  individual  members 
thereof  be  given  to  the  support  and  passage  of  the  bill  to  repeal  said 


charter,  and  that  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be  forwarded  to  the  several 
medical  societies  of  this  State,  with  requests  for  their  support  and  in- 
fluence for  the  passage  of  said  bill. 

The  Koch  "  Lymph "  and  "  InociUation." — The  daily  press  and 
some  medical  papers  continue  to  abound  in  articles  on  Koch's  so-called 
"lymph,"  a  word  which,  considering  that  the  composition  of  the  fluid 
is  not  known,  is,  to  say  the  least,  premature.  From  another  point  of 
view  it  would  be  unfortunate  that  this  word  "lymph"  should  be  per- 
manently fastened  upon  Koch's  fluid,  as  it  perpetuates  the  earlv  and 
erroneous  idea  that  the  process  is  one  of  preventive  inoculation,  such 
as  results  from  the  introduction  of  the  vaccine  virus  or  "  lymph."  lor 
the  same  reason  the  use  of  the  word  "  inoculation  "  would  seem  to  be 
contra-indicated  by  our  present  information  as  to  the  character  of  the 
process  which  follows  the  injection  of  the  fluid.  The  word  "injection  " 
is  better,  because  non-committal.  Although  no  advertisements  have 
appeared  to  our  knowledge  claiming  that  Koch's  material  is  used,  a  few 
of  the  advertising  medical  fraternity  are  making  good  and  often  iirj-c- 
nious  use  of  the  popular  excitement  on  the  subject  to  bring  their  cn- 
eumptiou  cuios  into  prominence. — Boston  Med.  and  Sure/.  Jour. 


To  Contribtitors  and  Correspondents. — The  attention  of  aU  who  purpose  t 
fiuoriiiij  11,1  with  eonununieations  is  respectfully  called  to  the  folloto- 
inrj  : 

Authors  of  uriiiks  intmded  for  publication  under  the  head  of  "original 
contributions  "  are  respectfully  informed  that,  in  acceptiruj  such  nrli- 
cles,  we  ahoays  do  so  with  the  understanding  thai  the  folloteing  condi- 
tions are  to  be  observed :  (i)  when  a  manuscript  is  sent  to  this  jour- 
nal, a  similar  manuscript  or  any  abstract  thereof  must  not  be  or 
have  been  sent  to  any  other  periodical,  unless  we  are  specially  notified 
of  the  fact  at  the  time  tite  article  is  sent  to  us  ;  {2)  accepted  articles 
are  subject  to  the  customary  rules  of  editorial  rerision,  and  icHI  be 
published  as  jyromptly  as  our  other  engagements  will  admit  of — ice 
can  not  engage  to  publish  an  article  in  any  specified  issue  ;  (S)  any 
conditions  which  an  author  wishes  complied  with  must  be  distinctly 
stated  in  a   communication   accompanying  the  manuscript,  and  no  . 
new  conditions  can  be  considered  after  tlte  manuscript  lias  been  put 
into  the  type-setters'  hands.       We   are   often   constrained  to  decline 
articles  which,  although  they  may  be  creditable  to  their  aiilhors,  are 
not  suitable  for  publication  in  this  journal,  cither  because  they  are  ! 
too  loTtg,  or  are  loaded  with  tabular  matter  or  prolix  histories  of  i 
cases,  or  deal  with  subjects  of  little  interest  to  the  medical  profession  ' 
at  large.      We  can  not  enter  into  any  correspondence  concerning  our 
reasons  for  declining  an  article. 

AU  letters,  whether  intetided  for  publication  or  not,  must  contain  tlte 
writer^s  name  and  address,  7wt  necessarily  for  publieation.  ..Vo  at- 
tention will  be  paid  to  OTwnymous  communieatio7is.  Hereafter,  cor- 
respondents asking  for  information  that  we  are  capable  of  giving, 
and  that  can  properly  be  given  in  this  journal,  will  be  answered  by 
number,  a  private  communication  being  previously  sent  to  each  cor-  . 
respondent  informing  him  under  what  number  the  ansivcr  to  his  note 
is  to  be  looked  for.  All  communications  not  ifitended  for  pjdilication 
under  the  author'' s  name  are  treated  as  strictly  eonfidaitial.  We  can 
not  give  advice  to  laymen  as  to  partictdar  cases  or  recommaid  indi- 
vidual practitioners. 

Secretaries  of  imdical  societies  will  confer  a  favor  by  keeping  us  in- 
formed of  the  dates  of  their  societies'  regular  meetings.  Brief  notifi- 
cations of  matters  that  are  expected  to  come  up  at  particular  meet- 
ings will  be  inserted  when  they  are  received  in  time. 

Newspapers  and  other  publications  containing  matter  which  the  person 
sending  them  desires  to  bring  to  our  notice  slionld  be  marked.  MenK 
bers  of  the  profession  irho  send  us  information  of  matters  of  interest 
to  our  readers  will  be  con.'iidered  as  doing  them  and  us  a  favor,  and, 
if  the  space  at  our  command  admits  of  it,  we  shall  lake  pleasure  tn 
inserting  the  sultstancc  of  such  cot»inunications, 

AU  communications  intended  for  the  editor  should  be  addressed  to  him 
in  care  of  the  pulili.ihers. 

All  communications  rrtuling  to  the  busiiuss  of  the  journal  should  be  ad- 
dressed to  the  publishers. 
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DOES  MEDICAL  SCIENCE  TEND  TO  MATERIALISM; 
By  J.   RICHARDSON   PARKE,    Pii.  G.,  M.  D., 

PHILADELPHIA. 

It  can  not  be  denied  tliat  mII  science  is  to-day  deeply 
tinctured  by  materialism.  It  was  a  matter  of  interested 
observation  to  the  writer,  while  a  student  of  medicine  in 
Europe,  under  the  immediate  intellectual  umbrage  of  her 
great  exponents  there,  to  see  it  made  tiie  very  corner-stone 
of  biological  teaching ;  and  it  may  occasion  surprise  to 
some  that,  notwithstanding  our  greater  latitude  of  thought 
and  sentiment  pervading  every  department  of  philosophy, 
the  heterodo.\v  of  medicine  obtains  much  more  largely 
there  than  here  ;  where,  apart  from  the  few  studies  which 
are  best  pursued  from  a  materialistic  standpoint,  the  deeper 
and  more  representative  currents  of  American  science  ap- 
pear to  set  in  ipiite  a  contrary  direction,  many  of  our  best 
minds  professing  to  entertain  more  satisfactory  reasons  for 
adhering  to  their  earlier  belief  in  the  existence  of  the  Un- 
knowable than  to  run  a  risk,  which  every  material  casuist 
is  willing  to  admit,  of  ultimate  shipwreck  on  the  shoals  of 
skepticism. 

Circa  deos  negligentur  quippe  addictus  tnatkematicce — 
as  the  Latin  writer  says — one  addicted  to  the  study  of 
mathematics  treats  the  gods  lightly  ;  but,  while  the  dis- 
ciple of  the  exact  sciences  professes  to  have  discovered  the 
trinity  in  his  triangle  and  the  ^reat  Mnn  in  his  unknown 
number,  I  think  the  rank  and  file  of  our  professional  breth- 
ren will  still  hesitate  to  pronounce  mind  non-existent  be- 
cause they  have  not  yet  been  able  to  transfix  it  with  the 
point  of  a  scalpel,  and  yet,  if  it  is  material,  why  should 
even  this  be  impossible  ? 

We  may  accumulate  evidence,  line  upon  line  and  pre- 
cept upon  precept,  to  demonstrate  the  reality  of  matter, 
but  the  most  acute  system  of  ratiocination  can  not  destroy 
this  one  fact — that  mind  is  the  only  thing  in  the  moral  or 
material  univer.se  upon  which,  by  intuition  alone,  we  may 
absolutely  rely,  and  the  very  act  of  dubitation  on  the  part 
of  the  materialist  only  serves  to  confirm  its  existence. 

The  student  of  anthropology,  in  the  very  nature  of  his 
investigations,  is  forced  to  the  inductive  methods  of  |)hi- 
losopliy,  and  naturally  discards,  and  quite  properly,  every 
immaterial  factor  in  the  contem[)lation  of  physical  phe- 
nomena. To  say  that  the  mind  thinks  is.  to  the  edu- 
cated physiologist,  quite  as  unphilosophical  as  to  say  the 
eye  sees,  although  one  ministers  to  thought  as  the  other 
does  to  vision ;  but  the  eye  itself  sees  no  more  tlian  does 
the  microscope  which  assists  it  in  the  examination  of  phys- 
ical objects.  The  purely  mechanical  process  by  which, 
through  structural  peculiarities  of  the  organ,  two  inverted 
images  are  pictured  upon  the  retina,  must  in  every  case  be 
corrected  and  controlled  by  an  absolutely  unknown  mental 
operation  before  the  single  image  is  produced  and  accurate 
vision  insured.  So  a  lesion  of  a  particular  center  in  the 
brain  may  destroy  vision,  as  paralysis  of  a  nerve,  destroy- 


ing its  power  of  conductivity,  will  be  followed  by  anassthe- 
sia  of  its  terminal  area.  A  word  whisjiered  in  the  ear  will 
cause  the  lace  to  blanch  with  fear  or  flush  with  anger. 
This  is  the  action  of  mind  upon  matter,  as,  when  afiight- 
ened  man  runs  away,  the  act  of  running  is  the  direct  result 
of  an  emotion — fear;  whereas,  if  the  mind  were  inseparable 
from  the  body,  the  reverse  might  just  as  readily  be  the 
case.  A  blow  or  other  injury  to  the  cranium  may  per- 
manently destroy  the  faculty  of  reason,  which  affords  an 
instance  of  the  action  of  matter  upon  mind,  and  analogous 
examples  might  be  adduced  ad  infinit^im  to  demonstrate 
the  reciprocal  relations  o!  these  much  discussed  factors  in 
human  existence.  Those,  however,  who  affirm  the  absolute 
identity  of  mind  and  matter  must  be  very  careless  observ- 
ers of  even  the  grossest  physiological  phenoirrena.  If 
man's  thinking  powers  are  nothing  more  than  the  result  of 
a  curious  and  complicated  organization  of  his  physical 
parts  and  inseparably  identified  with  them,  of  course  the 
dissolution  of  the  latter  must  necessarily  involve  the  an- 
nihilation of  the  former,  and  vice  versa.  The  case  of  the 
unfortunate  actor  McCullough,  that  of  Bartley  Campbell, 
Swift,  and  a  thousand  others — where  the  body  became  for 
weeks  and  months  the  living  tomb  of  reason — furnish  ade- 
quate evidence  of  the  fallacy  of  the  latter  proposition  ;  and 
the  numberless  crses  of  motor  and  sensory  paralysis,  where 
the  mind  is  seen  to  suffer  not  the  slightest  hebetation  or 
diminution  of  vigor,  as  well  as  the  mental  lucidity  so  often 
observable  in  the  decrepitude  of  age.  clearly  disprove  the 
former.  Again,  if  the  mind  be  not  a  tenant,  but  a  tangible 
component,  of  man's  physical  parts,  can  any  thoughtful 
physician  for  a  moment  imagine  that  the  palladium  of  its 
residence  could,  by  any  possible  chance,  have  escaped  the 
keen  eyes  of  such  anato-nists  as  Vesalius,  Morgagni,  Haller, 
or  Varrolius,  who  were  as  intimately  familiar  with  every 
atom  of  the  human  organism  as  ever  watchmaker  was  with 
the  wheels  of  his  watch  ]  The  recent  iliscovery,  or  rather 
revision,  of  the  cerebral  centers  presiding  over  specific  cor- 
poreal functions  brings  us  no  nearer  the  point  aimed  at  by 
the  materialist  than  did  the  theory  of  the  older  anatomists, 
who  sought  to  make  a  Hitle  sodium  phosphate  in  the  pineal 
gland  the  immaterial  and  thinking  part  of  man. 

We  know  that  material  stimuli  act  upon  the  mind  by 
physical  channels, as  moral  emotions — such  asfearoranger — 
do  upon  the  body  through  the  efferent  nerves;  but  these 
reciprocities  of  action,  while  clearly  establishing  the  princi- 
ple of  connection,  are  absolutely  fatal  to  that  of  identity. 
Indeed,  it  has  never  yet  been  clearly  shown,  to  my  mind, 
that  the  brain  is  at  all  capable  of  originating  impulses,  al- 
though the  doctrine  of  automatism  is  somewhat  vaguely 
taught  in  the  text-books  of  jdiysiology,  both  Foster  and 
Kirkes,  however,  attributing  it  to  the  mere  stimulus  of  the 
blood,  whatever  that  may  mean  in  the  sense  implied.  In- 
stead, then,  of  crying  out  witli  the  Epicureans,  '-Whence 
is  evil?"  might  we  not  better  ask,  Whence  is  thought,  if 
not  from  some  principle,  or  essence,  or  power,  or  tliintr, 
within  and  beyf>nil  our  mere  iriatei'ialistic  com[)reliension  ? 

Those  who  assert  the  identity  of  these  two  great  ele- 
ments of  vital  existence  will  find  themselves  confronted  at 
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every  step  and  on  every  side  with  phenomena  which  their 
theories  will  not  explain  any  more  than  their  experience  will 
deny.  That  we  have  no  evidence  that  mind  is  a  property 
or  facnlty  dependent  upon  any  specific  arrangement  of  mat- 
ter is  shown  by  the  clinical  fact  that  a  brain  physically  de- 
fective may  still  render  possible  the  normal  processes  of 
mentality  ;  but,  if  it  did  not,  it  would  be  no  more  strange 
than  that  the  most  skillful  musician  must  fail  to  elicit  har- 
mony from  a  broken  or  imperfect  instrument.  On  the  other 
hand,  postmortem  dissections  of  those  who  have  suffered 
from  dementia  paralytica  and  other  forms  of  chronic  mania 
usually  reveal  no  orjianic  deterioration  of  cerebral  structure ; 
and  in  the  few  cases  where  such  structural  lesions  exist  are 
we  not  more  fully  warranted  in  believing  them  the  conse- 
quences, rather  than  the  cause,  of  the  malady,  since  it  is  a 
well-known  pathological  fact  that  every  structure  deterio- 
rates by  disuse  ? 

Well  might  that  boldest  of  all  skeptics,  Mr.  Hume,  have 
been  startled  at  the  temerity  of  his  own  logic  when  he 
forced  the  conviction  upon  himself  that  mind,  if  material, 
must  necessarily  be  divisible,  extensible,  and  amenable  in 
every  other  way  to  material  conditions  and  demands ;  a 
true  reductio  ad  absurdutii,  which  would  give  us  a  passion 
a  yard  long  and  a  foot  thick,  a  circular  smell,  and  a  rect- 
angular sound.  If  materialism  sometimes  finds  in  philoso- 
phers like  Hume  so  dangerous  allies,  must  it  not  fiml  in  the 
more  accurate  and  practical  science  of  medicine  one  e(|ually 
fatal  ? 

Even  under  the  most  profound  influence  of  anesthesia 
the  mental  processes  are  not  wholly  annihilated,  as  every  sur- 
geon knows — the  dream  still  remains — and  it  is  a  question 
whether  complete  abolition  of  mentality  is  at  all  compati- 
ble with  life;  while  we  all  know  that  physical  sensibility  is 
wholly  abolished.  So  in  sleep,  we  see  the  mental  opera- 
tions, not  suspended,  as  physiology  would  teach,  but  appar- 
ently liberated  for  a  season  from  the  dominion  of  an  un- 
known factor  which  we  may  term  physical  will.  Of  course, 
if  we  admit  the  suspension  of  thought,  the  materialist  will 
at  once  argue  that  what  is  suspended  may  likewise  be  de- 
stroyed ;  although  even  that  would  be  equivalent  to  the  af- 
firmation that  our  thoughts  of  a  year  ago  never  existed,  be- 
cause our  mctnory  of  them  happens  for  the  present  to  be 
suspended  ;  or  that  matter,  undergoing  change  from  one 
form  or  condition  to  another,  must  previously  be  destroyed 
— a  manifest  fallacy.  A  peculiar  mental  condition  is  ob- 
servable also  in  the  spectacle  of  somnambulism;  and  in  the 
spontaneous  recollection  of  some  fact  of  memory  which  pre- 
vious efforts  on  the  part  of  the  will  have  been  totally  un- 
able to  recall.  This  process  of  unconscious  cerebration  — 
first  noted,  I  think,  by  Hughlings  Jackson  and  Ferrier — has 
been  attributed  to  some  missing  link  in  the  chain  of  associ- 
ation ;  but  who  will  affirm  that  it  is  not,  more  properly,  the 
result  of  mind  acting  without  and  beyond  the  control  of 
the  governing  agent  which  we  term  will — a  peculiar  condi- 
tion of  the  scnsorium,  in  which  is  lost  for  a  period  the 
power  to  compare  the  mere  force  of  ideation,  if  such  exists, 
with  the  impressions  derived  from  external  objects? 

If  mind  were  material,  of  course  death  would   have   no 
power  over  it,  as  every  chemist   knows  that  it  can  nut  de- 


stroy matter,  the  dissolution  of  the  body  being  simply  the 
utilization  of  its  ultimate  elements  in  building  up  other  and 
newer  forms  of  life  ;  rnd,  to  my  mind,  it  is  not  one  whit 
easier  to  conceive  of  life  itself  being  distinct  and  separable 
from  the  body  than  that  mind  enjoys  a  like  unity  and  iso- 
lation of  existence. 

Even  the  s.;ience  of  physiology,  with  all  its  dogmatism, 
merely  defines  the  brain  to  be  a  medium  of  the  higher  fac- 
ulties of  feeling  and  emotion,  of  judgment,  understanding, 
memory,  reflection,  induction,  imagination,  etc. ;  but  the 
materialist  laughs  at  any  such  limitation,  preferring  to  ac- 
cord it  the  absolute  paternity  of  these  mvsterious  proper- 
ties, a  conclusion  founded  upon  sophistry,  and  utterly  at 
variance  with  the  teachings  of  such  eminent  neurologists  as 
Fritsch,  Hitzig,  Broca,  Burdon  Sanderson,  and  others,  who 
have  devoted  their  lives  to  the  consideration  of  phvsical 
agencies  in  their  relation  to  man's  thinking  powers. 

Few  confirmed  materialists  ever  become  orthodox  be- 
lievers; as  Arcesilaus  said  :  "  Some  men  are  made  eunuchs, 
but  eunuchs  are  never  made  men."  They  roam  about  the 
country,  however,  reveling  in  the  inebriety  of  ecclesiastic 
iconoclasm  and  crying  out,  with  Fngersoliau  eloquence,  for 
converts,  much  as  a  child  does  for  a  bed-fellow,  because  he 
is  afraid  to  stay  alone  in  the  dark.  But  they  make  logic  a 
subtlety,  and,  rather  than  break  a  lance  with  them,  I  would 
fain  escape,  like  ^Eneas,  in  a  cloud;  but,  apart  from  their 
brilliant  flashes  of  wit,  their  tropes  of  rhetoric,  the  great 
Oriental  mystery,  as  Disraeli  termed  it,  remains  unsolved, 
and  the  belief  of  three  thousand  years  unshaken. 
..."  Parts  destroyed  diminish  not  the  whole, 
Though  Berkely  claim  the  body,  Hume  the  soul." 
Apart  from  the  metaphysics  of  the  question,  the  inter- 
ests of  society,  all  that  endears  us  to  our  fellow-man,  all 
that  lifts  us  above  him,  the  eduction  of  all  ihat  is  noble,  the 
repression  of  all  that  is  vile,  demand  that  a  fixed  belief  in, 
at  least,  the  separate  existence  of  mind  should  be  deep- 
rooted  and  general.  Least  of  all  should  the  physician,  with  ; 
the  tremendous  trusts  committed  to  his  care,  learn  to  look 
too  lightly  upon  this  question  of  life  and  death.  He  should 
accept  neither  a  Machiavelli  for  his  moralist  nor  an  Inger- 
sol  for  his  tutor,  however  much  he  may  be  charmed,  in  the 
abstract,  by  the  brilliancy  of  such  minds.  If  he  learns  to 
regard  death  as  a  mere  quietus  to  human  suffering,  the 
emancipation  of  sense  from  the  bitter  thraldom  of  physical 
agony,  what  circumstance  shall  prevent  his  interposing  the 
beneficent  offices  of  his  skill  and  power  between  the  tyrant 
pain  and  his  trembling  victim  ! 

No !  the  materialist  may  reason  with  a  diligence,  a  re- 
source, and  an  invention  equal  to  that  of  the  poor  Israelites, 
who  continued  to  deliver  bricks  to  their  taskmasters  even 
after  the  materials  were  denied  them  ;  he  may  debate  with  the 
logic  of  a  Kant,  moralize  with  the  fervor  of  a  Diderot,  draw 
conclusions   with  the  specious  seductiveness  of  a  Darwin,  1 
scoff  with   the  cynicism  of  a  Paine  or  Voltaire,  and  phi- I 
losophize   with  the  ingenuity  of  a  Bayle  or  Beaumarchais,  i' 
but  the  immortal  forms  of  Plato's  reflections  will  ever  con- 
tinue  to    be  the  acolytes  who   minister  before  the  sombor 
altar  of  Poaili;   .md,  while  the  mind  may  be  profoundly 
impressed  with  the  propcrlies  of  matter,  as  exhibited  in  the 
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various  modifications  of  the  created  universe,  in  its  grand- 
eur, inasnitude,  and  beauty,  it  must  still  recognize  in  it  all 
onlv  the   radical    and   common   properties  which   bear   no 

I  tangible  relation  to  that  great,  mysterious,  but  none  the  less 
certain  capacity  ol  thought  and  feeling  which  distinguishes 

I  the  material  from  the  immaterial,  the  created  from  the  un- 
created. 

.     DIGITALIS   AND   STRYCHNINE   IN    A 
FAILING    CIRCULATION. 

Bt  c.  s.  br.^dfute,  m.  d.. 

DEMONSTRATOR  OF  TnEUAPEUTICS,  JEFFERSON  MEDICAL  COLLEGE. 
PHILADELPHIA. 

Digitalis,  caffea,  strophanthus,  scoparius,  and  Adonis 
vernalis  constitute  a  most  useful  group  of  agents  that  ex- 
hibit an  action  upon  the  circulatory  apparatus  commonly 
spoken  of  as  tonic  or  stimulant,  but,  when  the  physiologi- 
cal effects  of  these  drugs  are  considered  critically  from  the 
standj)oint  of  their  application  to  diseased  states,  it  will  be 
seen  that  their  use  is  more  limited  than  is  generally  sup- 
posed. The  concomitant  actions  upon  parts  and  functions 
of  the  organism  other  than  the  heart  and  circulation  pos- 
sessed bv"  each  frequently  present  a  barrier  to  their  employ- 
ment, even  where  the  circulatory  symptoms  would  seem  to 
indicate  their  prompt  administration.  The  physiological 
action  of  digitalis  and  the  indications  for  its  use  in  purely 
cardiac  affections  are  so  ably  and  clearly  described  in  the 
works  of  Bartholow,  Brunton,  and  Wood  that  it  would  be  out 
of  place  to  treat  of  them  here;  but,  in  view  of  its  extensive 
and  condemnable  use  in  so  many  instances  of  a  weakened 
and  failing  circulation,  irrespective  of  the  condition  of  the 
patient  or  the  causes  leading  up  to  it,  as  shown  by  almost 
weekly  reports  of  cases  in  the  journals,  a  few  remarks  tend- 
ing to  elucidate  contra-indications  may  be  useful  in  check- 
ing its  indiscriminate  employment,  as  well  as  explanatory 
of  the  writer's  advocacy  of  strychnine  as  a  circulatory 
Stimulant. 

In  the  class  of  constitutional  diseases,  especially  those 
characterized  by  a  continuous  high  temperature,  accom 
panied  by  any  of  the  various  forms  of  degenerative  change 
in  the  organs  and  muscular  system,  digitalis  is  not  the 
remedy,  and  where  tiiese  changes  affect  markedly  the  car- 
diac structure  it  is  conspicuously  contra-indicated.  The 
action  of  the  dmg  upon  the  muscular  fiber  is  one  of  stimu- 
lation followed  by  an  increase  in  its  force  power,  and  if  the 
fiber  is  surrounded  by  or  contains  within  its  substance  gran- 
nies or  particles  of  fatty  change,  it  can  be  readily  seen  that 
the  indications  are  for  the  relief  of  overwork,  and  not  to 
compel  it  to  do  what  it  is  already  physically  incapai-itatcd  to 
perform.  For  example,  in  typhoid  fever  the  condition  just 
outlined  is  always  present,  and  the  administration  of  diiri- 
talis  in  doses  sufficient  to  produce  even  a  slight  physiologi- 
cal effect  can  not  fail  to  do  harm  ;  but  that  this  fact  is  fre- 
quently overlooked,  and  by  practitioners  of  eminence,  there 
is  ample  evidence.  Only  a  short  time  since  appeared  an 
admirable  lecture  on  the  morbid  anatomy  of  typhoid  fever 
by  a  most  competent  <dinical  observer,  who,  in  the  course 
of  his  remarks,  minutely  describing  a  case,  mentioned  that 
be  administered  the  tincture  of  digitalis,  but  if   failed   f<i 


affect  the  weakening  circulation.  In  addition  to  the  ngly 
action  of  digitalis  upon  diseased  heart  tissue,  its  property 
of  contracting  the  arterioles,  causing  a  rise  in  the  blood- 
pressure,  increases  the  total  amount  of  cardiac  work  neces- 
sary to  be  done,  which  is  so  injurious  as  to  result  some- 
times in  practically  a  paralysis  of  the  entire  organza  mishap 
that  has  occurred  after  a  sudden  change  from  the  recumbent 
to  the  erect  posture  in  instances  of  undue  exhibition  of  the 
druac  where  there  was  no  interference  by  disease  with  the 
normal  function  of  the  heart  fiber.  Its  influence  upon  the 
inhibitory  centers  also  offers  an  obstacle  to  its  use  when  the 
above-mentioned  objections  may  not  exist,  and  on  account 
of  this  it  is  well  to  remember  that,  as  a  rule,  subject  to 
modifications  attendant  upon  exceptional  cases,  a  weak  and 
slow  heart  is  not  amenable  to  the  curative  effects  of  digi- 
talis ;  rather  is  it  a  weak  and  rapid  heart  that  presents  the 
most  favorable  opportunity  for  the  display  of  its  peculiar 
action.  Phosphorus  poisoning,  typhus  and  yellow  fevers, 
atheroma,  and  fatty  heart,  are  aifecfions  presenting  a  patho- 
logical anatomy  contra-indicating  the  employment  of  digi- 
talis, especially  in  the  last  stages  of  these  diseases.  Aside 
from  its  use  in  simple  heart  disease,  unless  very  skillfully 
handled,  digitalis  is  only  effective  in  the  failing  circulation 
of  haemorrhage,  shock,  and  certain  acute  affections,  espe- 
cially when  the  cardiac  movements  are  very  rapid,  where 
the  result  desired  is  a  bracing  up,  as  it  were,  of  the  general 
circulatory  apparatus  until  Nature  has  time  to  recover  her- 
self. In  shock  following  head  injuries,  when  the  heart  is 
slow,  nitroglycerin  is  the  better  agent,  as  it  paralyzes  the 
inhibitory  centers  and  dilates  the  arterioles,  thus  promoting 
the  activity  of  the  heart  and  increasing  the  rapidity  of  the 
blood  current.  But  in  these  instances  there  are  no  degen- 
erative chanijes  in  the  heart  muscle  to  negative  violent 
stimulation  of  the  fiber.  In  acute  phthisis,  accompanied 
by  an  irritative  fever  and  a  rapid  and  sometimes  tumultu- 
ous heart,  digitalis  is  often  very  useful,  but  it  is  manifestly 
unsafe  to  administer  it  in  large  doses.  The  Ilarveian  lect- 
urer of  1890  calls  attention  to  the  independence  of  the  sys- 
temic and  pulmonary  circulations,  which  opens  up  a  new 
field  for  the  study  of  pulmonary  therapeutics;  and  it  may 
be  that  future  experiments  and  observations  may  pieclude 
the  employment  of  many  of  the  drugs  now  used  in  lung 
affections  ;  but,  under  our  present  knowledge,  digitalis  is  up 
excellent  remedy  for  the  failing  heart  of  continued  pulmo- 
nary haemorrhage  and  the  gray  hepatization  stage  of  pneu- 
monia. In  the  latter,  digitalis  docs  good  so  long  as  the 
heart  does  not  beat  below  the  normal  rate;  when  the  pulse 
drops  below  70,  some  other  remedy  must  be  given.  In  the 
first  and  second  stages  of  pneumonia,  when  active  inflam- 
mation is  going  on,  digitalis  is  out  of  place,  as  it  only 
causes  the  heart  to  pump  more  blood  into  an  already  sur- 
charged area,  and  can  have  but  little  influence  over  the 
temperature.  In  myocarditis,  where  exudative  material  is 
poured  out  in  and  around  the  muscular  substance,  digitalis 
adds  insult  to  injury,  and  the  interference  with  function 
from  the  disease  is  only  increased. 

From  these  few  remarks  it  can  easily  be  seen  that  some 
of  the  contra-indications  that  may  be  present  in  disease 
prohibiting  the  use  of  digitalis,  or  a  remedy  having  a  simi- 
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lar  action,  are  congestion  and  inflammatory  obstriiotioii  in 
the  pulmonary  structure;  degenerative  changes  in  the  mus- 
cular system,  including  the  heart ;  general  interruption  of 
the  nutritive  processes,  with  accumulation  of  serum  in  the 
tissues  ;  sudden  cardiac  failure  ;  and  all  conditions  in  which 
the  heart-beats  are  less  than  normal.  Of  course,  no  iron- 
clad rules  can  be  laid  down  ;  but  if  the  drug  is  given  in 
maladies  characterized  by  any  of  the  above-mentioned 
lesions,  it  must  be  used  with  great  care. 

In  selecting  a  remedy  to  combat  a  failing  circulation, 
all  the  structural  changes  and  diminished  or  lost  functions 
must  be  accurately  studied  and  the  influences  resulting 
therefrom  duly  considered.  Without  the  intelligence  ac- 
cruing from  such  a  consideration  of  a  given  case,  it  is  im- 
possible to  apply  a  proper  drug,  no  matter  how  well  known 
is  its  action.  A  thorough  knowledge  of  the  normal  physi- 
ological state  of  the  patient,  the  pathological  changes  that 
have  taken  place,  and  the  physiological  action  of  the  drug, 
is  essential  to  successful  therapeutics,  and  in  no  instance  is 
a  familiarity  with  these  three  points  more  important  than 
in  a  case  of  failing  circulation. 

In  those  protracted  diseases  in  which  this  formidable 
svmptom  arises  the  general  condition  of  the  patient  may 
be  summarized  as  follows  :  The  muscular  system  is  weak, 
flabby,  degenerated,  and  ill-nouri.shed  ;  the  nervous  system 
is  reflexly  disorganized  ;  the  nerve  conducting  paths,  chiefly 
at  the  j)eriphery,  are  partially  or  entirely  obstructed,  so  that 
tissue  sensation  and  motility  are  interfered  with  and  vaso- 
motor paresis  is  marked,  thus  checking  normal  physio- 
logical change  in  part  or  even  in  places  completely;  the 
secretory  structures  are  either  exhausted — not  functionat- 
ing— or  their  products  are  unfit  for  use;  the  circulatorv  ap- 
paratus is  devoid  of  tone  and  strength  ;  and  the  total  area 
of  blood  space  is  increased,  owing  to  paretic  dilatation  of 
the  smaller  vessels.  In  such  a  condition  here  presented 
the  failing  circulation  is  due  not  so  much  to  the  disease 
per  se  as  to  vitiated  anatomical  structure  and  physiological 
function,  and  the  indications  for  treatment  are  plain.  The 
prime  object  to  be  desired  is  the  restoration  of  the  function 
of  the  spinal  cord,  reflex  centers,  and  nerve  endings.  A 
drug  that  will  do  this  causes  a  cessation  in  the  destruction 
of  tissue  and  lessens  waste,  thereby  minimizing  the  drain 
u^on  the  nutritive  elements  of  an  already  deteriorated 
blood;  vaso-motor  touiis  returns,  the  arterioles  and  capil- 
laries contract,  the  superabundant  vascular  space  disap- 
pears, and  hence  a  larger  amount  of  blood  passes  through 
the  heart  at  each  cardiac  cycle,  stimulating  its  action  ;uul 
promoting  its  nutrition. 

The  writer  has  elsewhere  *  called  attention  to  the  adapta- 
bility of  strychnine  to  the  morbid  condition  outlined  above, 
and  a  study  of  its  systemic  action  would  seem  to  confirm 
the  supposition,  even  if  ample  clinical  experience  had  not 
placed  it  beyond  doubt.  The  action  of  this  remedy  being 
expended  upon  the  spinal  cord,  and  this  part  of  the  nervous 
system,  in  conjunction  with  the  sympathetic,  playing  so  im- 
portant a  r6/e  in  regulating  and   maintaining  the  various 

*  Paper  on  The  Treatment  of  a  Failing  Circulation,  iviili  Special 
Reference  to  tlie  Use  of  Strjchnine,  to  be  publislicd  in  tlie  Altdiral  News, 
Philadclpliia. 


processes  of  organic  life,  it  is  natural  to  infer  that  an  intelli- 
gent stimulation  of  its  functional  activity  would,  under  such 
circumstances,  be  a  perfectly  logical  procedure,  provided  no 
structural  lesion  existed  in  its  substance.  A  graphic  illus- 
tration of  the  restorative  action  of  strychnine  in  a  failing 
circulation  artificially  produced  is  afforded  by  the  follow- 
ing experiment :  Take  a  large-sized  healthy  frog  and  inject 
under  its  skin  five  minims  of  a  fresh  preparation  of  the 
fluid  extract  of  aconite  root;  in  a  short  time  the  animal 
will  become  so  far  poisoned  as  to  lie,  when  placed  upon  its 
back,  in  a  limp  position,  with  greatly  diminished  reflexes. 
Then  inject  one  sixtieth  of  a  grain  of  sulphate  of  strych- 
nine, and  in  a  few  minutes  distinct  voluntary  movements 
will  be  executed,  and,  if  carefully  treated,  the  frog  can  be 
restored  to  its  normal  condition.  The  mechanism  of  re- 
covery here  displayed  is  the  same  as  that  in  a  failing  circu- 
lation due  to  disease,  but,  unfortunately,  the  element  of  mal- 
nutrition in  the  latter  very  often  prevents  the  reaction. 
This  obstacle  can  be  combated  with  a  reasonable  surety  of 
success  bv  the  liberal  use  of  alcohol,  as  this  agent,  being 
one  of  the  most  diffusible  foods  at  our  command,  is  readily 
taken  up,  and  its  elements  appropriated  by  the  tissues  for 
utilization  in  the  production  of  heat  and  force.  The  writer 
remembers  very  viviilly  a  case  once  under  his  care  that  re- 
sponded beautifully  to  the  action  of  strychnine  when  it 
seemed  that  nothing  could  stem  the  tide  of  dissolution. 
The  patient,  aged  about  fifty-five,  had  undergone  an  opera- 
tion for  an  enlarged  prostate.  Five  days  afterward  formi- 
dable symptoms  of  collapse  appeared,  resulting  from  pro- 
found septic  infection  ;  the  patient  was  insensible,  heart 
feeble,  pulse  running,  skin  relaxed  and  sweating,  lips  blue, 
and  reflexes  abolished.  Hypodermic  injections  of  one 
sixtieth  of  a  grain  of  sulphate'  of  strychnine  were  given 
at  short  intervals  up  to  six  doses,  with  the  effect  of  steady- 
ing and  strengthening  the  heart,  increasing  the  volume  of 
the  pulse,  which  lost  its  running  character,  drying  of  the 
skin,  relieving  the  cyanosis,  re-establishing  the  knee-jerk 
and  eye  reflexes,  and  restoring  con.sciousness,  and  all  this 
after  other  remedies  usually  employed  had  failed.  The  pa- 
tient, however,  eventually  died  of  septica?mia,  but  the  re- 
storative power  of  strychnine  was  practically  demonstrated. 
The  physicians  of  tropical  countries  have  long  used  strych- 
nine in  the  depressing  stages  of  yellow  fever  as  a  cardiac 
and  respiratory  stimulant,  and  recently  some  eminent  writ- 
ers have  remarked  upon  its  salutary  effects.  In  selected 
cases — that  is,  in  those  where  the  failing  circulation  is  due 
to  the  causes  above  mentioned — the  writer  has  come  to  re- 
gard this  agent  as  one  that  can  always  be  depended  upon 
if  recovery  is  possible.  Its  administration  must  be  guided 
by  the  effect  produced;  one  sixtieth  of  a  grain  of  the  sul- 
phate may  be  given  hypodermically  every  two  hours,  or 
oftencr  if  necessary,  until  there  is  the  desired  response.  It 
is  interesting  to  note  that  in  such  a  condition  of  the  sys- 
tem large  amounts  are  readily  borne,  especially  if  the  pa- 
tient has  been  taking  much  alcohol,  and  as  much  as  f.iur 
grains  given  in  the  twenty-fonr  hours  have  not  produced 
toxic  symptoms.  The  failing  circulation  of  diphtheria  is  a 
typical  one  for  the  exhibition  of  strychnine,  for  in  this 
affection  in  its  severer  forms  we   have   all  the  conditions 
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present  to  which  its  action  is  antagonistic.  Even  during- 
the  first  stages  the  reflexes  are  diminished  and  the  knee- 
jerk  is  absent,  and  the  behavior  of  the  various  paralyses 
that  follow  the  disease  indicates  strongly  only  a  profound 
functional  disturbance  of  the  nervous  system,  a  pre-erai- 
nentlv  favorable  morbid  anatomy  for  the  action  of  the  druff. 


AN   EPIDEMIC 
OF  PRESUMABLY   MALAEIAL   ORIGIN 

CHARACTERIZED  BY  ACUTE  RENAL  CONOESTION, 
WITH  CONCOMITANT  INFLAMMATORY  LESIONS  OF  THE  HEART. 

Bt   EDWARD   S.   DWIGHT,   M.  D., 

6MTRNA,   DEL. 

The  peculiar  form  of  disease  concerning  which  this  ar- 
ticle is  written  has  probably  ere  this  become  familiar  to 
many  of  the  medical  fraternity;  but,  as  I  have  not  met  with 
1  any  article  upon  the  subject,  I  take  the  opportunity  to  write 
this  short  sketch  of  the  cases  which  I  have  personally  en- 
conntered,  in  view  of  their  unusual  character  and  of  their 
gravity,  as  well  as  of  the  distressing  nature  of  their  symp- 
toms. 

During  the  past  four  months  I  have  been  called  upon 
to  treat  nearly  thirty  patients  who  have  presented,  with 
varying  degrees  of  severity,  certain  anomalous  symptoms 
li  fi'rable  to  acute  congestion  of  the  kidneys,  these  symp- 
t'lriis  being  sometimes  associated  with  recognizable  attacks 
of  the  hybrid  forms  of  malarial  fever  here  prevalent  at  cer- 
tain seasons,  and  sometimes  being  unaccompanied  b}'  any 
appreciable  rise  of  temperature  whatever.  Some  of  these 
cases  were  very  mild  and  yielded  readily  to  treatment. 
Others  were  of  the  most  alarming  severity,  several  termi- 
nating fatally. 

I  suppose  them  all  to  have  been  primarily  due  to  ma- 
larial influence,  as  in  most  of  the  cases  there  had  never  been 
any  previous  suspicion  of  renal  or  vesical  disease,  the  at- 
tacks generajly  coming  on,  after  a  variable  period  of  mal- 
aise, without  any  direct  recognizable  cause  being  appar- 
ent. To  this  rule,  however,  there  were  a  few  exceptions, 
in  one  instance  this  condition  occurring  as  a  complication 
in  the  course  of  a  mild  attack  of  diphtheria,  where  the  pa- 
tient, previously  doing  well,  suddenly  showed  symptoms  of 
exhaustion  wilh  feeble  heart  action.  Examination  of  the 
urine  revealed  great  congestion  of  the  kidneys,  which  hav- 
ing been  relieved,  the  original  malady  went  on  rapidly  to 
recovery.  In  the  other  exceptions  noted  there  may  have 
been  a  possible  antecedent  history  of  chronic  Bright's  dis- 
ease in  its  earliest  stages,  though  the  patients  had  not  been 
previously  examined  for  that  unsuspected  lesion. 

As  already  stated,  the  attacks  have  been  commonly  pre- 
ceded by  a  variable  period  of  malaise,  this  condition  being 
accompanied  by  fre(|uent  urination,  backache — or  at  least 
a  feelini^  of  weight  in  the  lumbar  region — lassitude,  anil 
often  vague  neuralgic  pains  in  the  side  or  in  the  abdomen. 

When  the  disease  had  become  completely  developed, 
however,  the  cases  ordinarily  presented  about  the  follow- 
ing symptoms:  Weakness,  dyspnu'a,  gidiliness  or  headache, 
and  a  feeble,  accelerated  pulse  ranging  between  100  and 


130,  in  some  cases  dicrotic,  and  in  old  people  intermit- 
ting. Cardiac  lesions  were  almost  invariably  present :  some- 
times pericarditis,  sometimes  endocarditis,  sometimes  both. 
In  some  of  the  more  severe  cases  of  the  former  the  embar- 
rassment of  respiration  attained  the  degree  of  orthopncea, 
cervical  breathing  being  very  marked  in  two  or  three  in- 
stances. 

The  nature  of  the  dyspnoea  varied.  In  one  case,  where 
respiration  was  only  carried  on  with  intense  difficulty,  the 
impediment  to  breathing  seemed  due  to  general  pulmonary 
congestion  superadded  to  the  pericarditis.  Here  dry  cup- 
ping and  hot  poultices  afforded  considerable  relief.  In  at 
least  two  other  instances,  however,  the  dyspnoea  seemed 
rather  to  be  due  to  anaemia  of  the  lungs,  and  in  these  cases 
an  attempt  at  counter-irritation  seemed  but  to  increase  the 
patients'  distress. 

In  all  these  cases  the  urine  was  found  to  be  limpid,  al- 
most devoid  of  color  and  smell,  sometimes  alkaline,  some- 
times slightly  acid,  and  of  a  specific  gravity  ranging  from 
1-002  to  1*008.  When  the  latter  density  was  attained,  al- 
bumin would  be  encountered,  often  to  the  extent  of  25  or 
30  per  cent,  of  volume. 

The  patients  would  usually  give  a  history  of  persistent 
insomnia.  Several  complained  of  a  frequent  hacking  congh 
of  reflex  origin,  which  would,  by  its  constant  repetition, 
give  rise  ultimately  to  bronchitis  with  mucous  expectora- 
tion. Though,  as  already  mentioned,  giddiness  or  head- 
ache was  commonly  met  with  in  these  cases,  in  no  instance 
did  I  encounter  any  condition  of  amblyopia  which  could 
in  any  way  be  referred  to  the  renal  difficulties  under  con- 
sideration. 

Six  of  my  female  patients  experienced  trouble  with  the 
bladder,  and  in  the  case  of  two  of  them  recourse  to  the 
catheter  was  necessary,  on  account  of  tonic  spasm  of  the 
vesical  neck.  Five  of  these  patients  suffered  with  excruci- 
ating pains,  which  in  one  case  terminated  in  the  course  of 
half  an  hour  or  so,  but  in  the  others  persisted  at  intervals 
for  several  days. 

But  one  of  these  six  patients  had  ever  before  experi- 
enced any  pain  whatsoever  in  the  bladder,  or  had  any  dis- 
ease of  that  viscus. 

The  vesical  lesion  seemed  in  two  instances  to  have  as- 
sumed the  form  of  cystitis,  but  in  the  others  it  appeared 
rather  to  be  a  neurosis.  In  all  five  cases,  however,  there 
was  a  severe  neuralgia  in  this  locality,  and,  in  addition  to 
the  most  distressing  tenesmus,  the  patients  experienced  ex- 
cruciating thrilling  pains,  which  radiated  toward  the  sur- 
rounding viscera.  As  they  expressed  it,  it  felt  as  though 
there  were  cords  pulling. 

The  tongue  in  all  instances  was  coated,  and  there  was 
sometimes  slight  nausea.  In  the  worst  cases  there  was  an 
almost  complete  loss  of  appetite. 

Seven  at  least  of  my  patients  showed  symptoms  of  fever, 
the  exacerbation  coming  on  early  in  the  afternoon,  being 
sometimes  preceded  by  a  slight  chill.  This  fever  would 
usually  diminish  again  toward  evening,  without  ihe  inter- 
vention of  any  sweating  stage.  The  temperature  has  not 
commonly  exceeded  103°  or  103-5°  F.,  although  in  one  fatal 
case,  having  attained   105-5°  and  commenced  as  usual  to 
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subside,  it  again  rose  during  the  course  of  the  night  and 
must  have  attained  112°  before  death,  this  intense  pyrexia 
developing  very  unexpectedly  and  reaching  its  climax  «ith 
great  rapidity. 

Owing  to  the  pericarditis  with  which  they  suffered,  sev- 
eral of  my  patients  were  unable  to  lie  down  for  a  number 
of  nights  in  succession  by  reason  of  the  dvspna'a  indiiLcd 
by  a  recumbent  position,  but  passed  their  nights  in  a  chair, 
preferably  leaning  forward  if  possible. 

In  four  cases  there  was  high  fever  of  the  intcrinitteut 
type,  accompanied  in  two  instances  by  wild  delirium,  the 
latter  subsiding  as  the  temperature  abated. 

In  one  or  two  instances  nature  seemed  to  set  up  a  com- 
pensatory vomiting  or  purging,  apparently  to  eliminate  from 
the  system  the  urea  which  the  kidneys  were  unable  to  ex 
crate.  But  anasarca  was  usually-wanting,  except  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  weakness  of  the  circulation  and  of  the  invalid 
being  forced  to  steadily  maintain  a  sitting  posture  for  so 
long  a  time. 

Perhaps  by  a  mere  coincidence,  or  perhaps  as  a  result 
of  their  less  active  life  and  consequent  lessened  vitality, 
females  were  attacked  in  the  proportion  of  two  to  one. 
And  the  sufferings  of  one  lady,  I  must  remark,  were  chiefly 
in  the  way  of  facial  neuralgia. 

The  duration  of  the  attacks  varied  in  the  different  cases 
from  a  few  days  to  several  weeks. 

Of  these  cases,  four  terminated  fatally,  in  one  of  which 
I  was  called  to  see  the  patient  less  than  twenty-four  hours 
before  his  death,  his  previous  treatment  having,  through  an 
error  of  diagnosis,  been  for  an  ordinary  asthmatic  attack. 
In  a  second  case  the  condition  described  was  grafted  upon 
a  probable  chronic  Bright's  disease  of  long  standing.  Here 
there  was  abundant  hiematuria,  and  death  was  preceded  by 
complete  suppression.  The  third  terminated  fatally  as  a 
result  of  the  intense  pyrexia  already  mentioned,  the  pa- 
tient becoming  comatose  when  the  temperature  had  risen 
to  110°.  The  fourth  proved  fatal  from  sudden  lieart  failure 
followinsi  an  attack  of  vomiting.  Probably  there  was  ante- 
cedent Bright's  disease  in  this  case  also,  and  the  urine  con- 
tained an  unusual  amount  of  albumin  (from  30  to  60  per 
cent). 

The  ages  of  these  thirty  persons  ranged  from  five  to 
eighty  years,  hut  the  great  majority  were  at  the  period  of 
early  adult  life. 

The  treatment  adopted  was  in  the  severer  cases  neces- 
sarily of  a  tentative  nature,  as  I  did  not  remember  ever  be- 
fore to  have  encountered  or  read  of  attacks  of  this  kind. 
I  had  therefore  to  feel  my  way,  being  prepared  to  promptly 
discontinue  any  line  of  medication  which  did  not  bring 
rapid  relief.  As  the  tongue  was  usually  coated,  small  re- 
peated doses  of  cholagogues  were  given  to  relieve  the  por- 
tal system  and  thereby  to  diminish  the  backward  pressure 
in  the  renal  veins,  their  use  being  kept  up  until  the  toniruc 
had  cleaned  off  to  a  reasonable  extent.  Hot  poultices  were 
at  once  applied  to  the  loins;  but  if,  as  was  sometimes  the 
case,  they  caused  a  sensation  of  faintncss  or  seemed  in  ;inv 
way  to  aggravate  the  patient's  condition,  they  were  at  once 
discontinued. 

To   promote  the  action  of  the  skin  in  the  more  severe 


cases,  and  at  the  same  time  to  calm  the  vascular  excitement, 
sedative  diaphoretics — such  as  the  liquor  animonii  acetatis 
and  the  liquor  potassii  citratis — were  employed,  often  in 
combination  with  small  doses  of  the  compound  spirits  of 
ether.  Sponging  of  the  limbs  and  body  with  tepid  water 
was  prescribed  in  some  of  the  cases,  but  did  not  seem 
productive  >  f  much  benefit. 

The  fever  often  subsided  of  itself  as  soon  as  the  conges- 
tion of  the  kidneys  was  relieved  ;  when  it  persisted,  quinine 
was  given  if  the  patient  could  take  it,  and  seemed  in  some 
cases  to  exert  a  very  favorable  influence  upon  the  system, 
the  reflex  cough  being  ordinarily  checked  by  its  use.  But 
I  have  often  found  it  necessary  to  administer  it  in  small 
quantities,  as  with  some  it  had  a  manifest  tendency  to  ag- 
gravate the  irritability  of  the  heart.  Indeed,  in  my  later 
cases  I  have  given  both  quinine — when  well  supported — 
and  arsenic,  whether  fever  was  present  or  not,  the  second 
remedy  seeming  to  be  especially  indicated  whenever  any 
considerable  degree  of  ani«niia  was  found. 

Some  few  of  the  patients  were  unable  to  take  quinine 
at  all,  and  in  two  instances  I  prescribed  quebracho.  One 
young  lady,  whom  I  was  called  upon  to  treat  for  a  recur- 
rence of  the  dyspnoea,  presented  a  condition  of  pulmonary 
an;emia  with  coexisting  pericarditis  and  endocarditis  to- 
gether with  a  highly  irritable  stomach.  In  her  case  I 
gave  very  great  benefit  by  the  use  of  this  drug  given  in 
forty  or  fifty  drop  doses  of  the  fluid  extract  four  times  a 
day  in  rectal  injection,  the  remedy  being  given  alike  to 
obtain  its  antiperiodic  effects  and  also  its  equalizing  action 
upon  the  cardiac  and  pulmonary  circulations.  Almost  the 
first  dose  enabled  her  to  breathe  more  easily  than  she  had 
been  doing.  In  the  second  case  the  same  preparation  was 
used  per  os,  with  a  view  to  obviate  the  sense  of  praccor- 
dial  distress  pertaining  at  the  times  of  malarial  access;  but 
I  failed  to  detect  anj'  particular  amelioration  of  the  symp- 
toms from  its  use. 

When  the  action  of  the  heart  was  very  rapid  and  feeble, 
I  relied  upon  nux  vomica,  the  bromide  or  the  citrate  of 
caffeine,  carbonate  of  ammonium,  and  digitalis,  though  in- 
stances were  not  wanting  where  the  latter  remedy  seemed 
to  do  more  harm  than  good  by  increasing  the  already  ex- 
isting renal  congestion.  Small  doses  of  morphine  were  also 
prescribed  on  one  occasion.  In  cases  of  pericarditis  great 
relief  was  obtained  from  the  application  of  small  blisters 
over  the  jjnecordia,  the  patient  being  enabled  thereby,  in 
more  than  one  instance,  to  spend  the  ensuing  night  in  bed, 
where  he  had  [)reviously  been  confined  to  a  chair. 

When  pulmonary  congestion  was  encountered,  hot  flax- 
seed poultices  were  applied  to  the  chest,  and  in  one  very 
severe  case,  already  alluded  to,  dry  cupping  was  also  em- 
ployed and  seemed  to  afford  immediate  relief,  the  patient 
having  previously  been  ajtparentiy  n]U)n  the  verge  of  suflb- 
cation. 

In  the  treatment  of  the  accompanying  insomnia  a  vari- 
ety of  remedies  were  found  necessary.  In  two  cases  sulpho- 
nal  afforded  the  patients  some  hours  of  sleep  when  other 
remedies  had  failed;  in  others,  valerian  or  chloric  ether, 
alone  or  in  combination  with  a  sedative  diaphoretic  mixt- 
ure, seemed   best  to  allay  the  excited  brain;  with  others 
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still  the  bromides  of  ammonium  and  sodium  succeeded  well. 
Chloral  and  ergot  were  also  given,  but  the  former  I  did  nut 
dare  to  give  in  ordinary  doses  on  account  of  the  weak  con- 
dition of  the  heart. 

In  two  or  three  of  the  most  desperate  cases,  where  great 
exhaustion  was  present  and  the  tongue  was  dry  and  hard, 
I  used  alcoholic  stimulants  in  small  doses,  which  seemed  to 
quiet  the  nervousness  considerably  and  steady  the  heart. 
These  cases  were,  however,  among  those  that  terraiTiated 
fatally. 

When  cystitis  existed,  hot  fomentations  frequently  re- 
newed were  used  over  the  suprapubic  region.  Turpentine 
in  verv  small  quantities  was  cautiously  tried,  and  in  two 
instances  morphine  was  injected  hypoderiiiically.  In  one 
very  severe  case  the  hydrochloride  of  cocaine  dissolved  in  a 
thin  mucilage  was  twice  a  day  injected  into  the  bladder, 
affording  great  relief  from  the  intense  suffering.  These  in- 
jections were  sometimes  preceded  by  irrigation  with  hot 
water. 

The  treatment  of  the  milder  attacks  was  much  more 
simple,  and  consisted  of  hot  poultices  to  the  lumbar  re- 
gion, mild  cholagogue  cathartics,  and  some  preparation 
of  iron,  such  as  the  mistura  ferri  et  ammonii  acetatis,  fol- 
lowed by  quinine  and  arsenic.  Such  cases  improved  very 
rapidly. 

In  one  case  of  almost  complete  anorexia  the  lactate  of 
iron  seemed  very  serviceable  in  recalling  the  appetite  ;  in 
other  cases  it  failed,  and  the  bitter  tonics  were  relied  upon 
instead. 

In  the  treatment  of  the  febrile  cases  I  employed  antipy- 
rine  but  once,  and  then  in  small  doses,  as  I  feared  a  depress- 
ing influence  upon  the  enfeebled  heart.  In  this  particular 
case  it  had  but  little  effect  in  reducing  the  temperature,  the 
quantit}'  not  probably  being  sufficient,  though  as  large  as  I 
dared  give. 

The  diet  proscribed  consisted  largely  of  milk  whenever 
ilif  patients  could  take  it.  Lemonade  was  also  given  in 
-iiue  of  the  cases  to  promote  the  action  of  the  skin.  Where 
thiTe  was  great  exhaustion,  some  concentrated  meat  extract, 
^ii'h  as  bovinine,  was  administered  in  large  doses  with  the 
milk;  and  almost  anything  the  patient's  appetite  craved, 
i\i;ept  ice-water  and  ice-cream,  was  allowed.  Where  the 
powers  of  digestion  were  greatly  enfeebled  I  had  resourse 
h^  lactopcptin  or  ingluvin  and  to  the  bitter  tonics. 

During  the  period  that  these  cases  were  under  treatment 
I  had  also  under  my  care  a  number  of  patients  with  obsti- 
nate attacks  of  remittent  fever.  One  of  these  had  an  endo- 
carditic  complication,  though  without  any  renal  congestion, 
and  a  second  had  a  |)erniciou9  chill  of  the  algid  type  occur- 
ring in  the  course  of  her  illness. 

In  the  renal  cases  above  described  I  attributed  all  the 
anomalous  symptoms  to  the  combined  influence  of  the 
malarial  poison  with  that  of  the  retained  urea  upon  the  ilii- 
ferent  organs,  though  I  am  rather  at  a  lo.ss  how  to  account 
for  the  acute  cystitis  mctitioncd  as  a  complication  in  two 
instances. 

The  convalescence  of  the  more  severe  cases  has  been 
slow  and  tedious,  and  there  has  been  a  marked  tendency 
in  many  to  the  occurrence  of  relapses.     I  have  latterly,  as 


a  prophylactic  measure,  advised  the  use  of  water  which  had 
been  boiled,  but  I  can  not  yet  vouch  for  its  having  been  of 
any  benefit.  Several  of  the  patients  suffered  considerably 
during  convalescence  with  rheumatic  pains  in  the  muscles 
of  the  chest  and  back.  Here  the  faradaic  current  proved 
of  more  efficacy  thau  internal  treatment,  one  application 
being  usually  all  that  was  required. 


NOTES    OX 
A  CASE  OF  POISONING  BY  ANTIPYRINE.* 

By  DERMANN  M.  BIGGS,  M.  D. 
Many  cases  of  poisoning  by  antipyrine  have  been  re- 
ported during  the  last  two  or  three  years,  and  the  symp- 
tomatology in  them  has  been  exceedingly  varied.  In  the 
majority  of  cases  there  have  been  either  skin  eruptions, 
symptoms  of  cardiac  depression,  or  more  or  less  profound 
and  varied  nervous  disturbances.  In  some  instances  the 
symptoms  have  appeared  after  a  single  dose  of  ten  or  fif- 
teen grains,  while  in  others  it  has  been  only  after  a  long 
and  continued  use  of  the  drug  in  considerable  quantities 
that  untoward  effects  were  suddenly  produced.  The  case 
that  I  shall  report  is  interesting  chiefly  because  of  the 
prominence  of  the  renal  symptoms.  These  have  been  but 
little  noted  in  the  cases  previously  reported.  The  history 
is  as  follows : 

A  moderately  robust  man,  aged  thirty-five,  who  had  been 
accustomed  to  use  anti[)yrine  for  headache,  was  seized  with  chill 
followed  bj  severe  headache,  backache,  and  fever,  and  took  for 
the  relief  of  the  pain  ten  grains  of  antipvrine  twice  with  an  in- 
terval of  about  four  hours  between  the  doses.  When  I  saw  him 
after  the  second  dose  I  found  him  suffering  from  an  attack  of 
follicular  amygdalitis  associated  with  considerable  temperature 
and  much  pain  in  the  back  and  liead.  Although  the  antipyrine 
had  somewhat  relieved  the  pain,  it  was  still  very  severe,  and  I  or- 
dered thedrug  to  be  continued  in  ten-grain  doses  at  four  hours' 
interval  for  two  or  three  doses,  or  until  the  pain  was  rcdieved. 
He  took  in  the  course  of  the  next  twenty-four  liours  forty 
grains,  and  I  then  ordered  the  drug  discontinued,  because  I 
rather  feared  its  action,  although  no  unusual  symptoms  had 
been  produced.  He  had  at  this  time  taken  sixty  grains  in  di- 
vided doses  in  the  course  of  about  thirty  hours.  A  few  hours 
after  the  drug  was  discontinued  ho  noticed  that  his  urine  was 
of  a  very  dark  color  an<!  o.iljed  my  attention  to  it.  On  exami- 
nation, I  found  a  urine  of  rather  high  specific  gravity  and  having 
the  peculiar  dark  olive-green  color  of  urine  in  carbolic-acid  poi- 
soning. Clinical  examination  showed  the  presence  in  it  of  a 
small  amount  of  albumin,  and  microscopical  examination  re- 
vealed the  ])resence  of  many  red  blood-corpuscles  and  numerous 
small  hyaline  casts.  The  dark  color  and  the  presence  of  albu- 
min, blood-corpuscles,  and  casts  continued  with  rather  a  scanty 
secretion  nearly  forty  eight  hours,  and  then  gradually  disap- 
peared in  the  course  of  two  or  three  dajs.  There  was  no  evi- 
dence of  the  existence  of  renal  disease  previous  to  the  illness 
in  which  T  saw  this  patient.  On  the  coiitrnry,  his  urine  had 
been  carefully  examined  by  a  competent  |dly^ician  cnly  a  few 
months  pricr  to  this  time,  and  in  a  few  (la.\s  afltr  this  attack 
had  returned  to  an  entirely  normal  condition  again. 
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Eloy,  after  a  review  of  the  cases  of  poisonintr  reported, 
concludes  that  antipyrine  should  not  be  given  in  antipyretic 
doses  to  fever  patients,  because  it  interferes  with  the  action 
of  the  kidneys,  and  that  in  acute  febrile  conditions  (typhoid 
fever,  pneumonia,  etc.)  associated  with  nephritis  it  is  con- 
tra-indicated. 

Huchard  warns  against  its  employment  in  ail  cases  in 
which  the  kidneys  are  diseased,  as  its  elimination  is  inter- 
fered with  and  toxic  symptoms  may  arise. 

Peter  reports  a  case  of  typhoid  fever  in  which  death  oc- 
curred from  urjemia  apparently  due  to  the  action  of  the  drug. 

Drescher  reports  two  cases  of  retention  of  urine  from 
its  use,  and  states  that  diminution  in  the  secretion  always 
results  from  its  action. 

Porter  reports  a  fatal  case  of  rheumatism  in  which  there 
was  extensive  fatty  degeneration  of  the  liver  and  kidneys, 
probably  caused  by  the  continued  use  of  antipyrine,  and 
states  that  he  has  often  seen  this  fatty  change  in  the  liodies 
of  those  who  have  been  treated  with  the  drug. 


A   CASE   OF   REFLEX    EPILEPTOID 

CONVULSION'S  FOLLOWING   AN   ERUPTION   OF   ZOSTER.* 
By  .JOHN   M.   BYRON.   M.  D. 

I  HAVE  the  honor  of  presenting  to-night  to  this  society 
a  tvpical  case  of  reflex  epileptoid  convulsions  which  I  have 
been  able  to  follow  almost  from  its  beginning  to  its  end. 

Reflex  convulsions  in  children  are  not  uncommon.  The 
slightest  factor,  such  as  wonlii  not  alter  at  all  the  nervous 
system  of  an  adult,  may  cause  in  a  child  a  serious  disturb- 
ance of  equilibrium  between  given  impressions  and  the  con- 
sequent motor  reaction.  A  cicatrix,  a  puncture  of  the  skin, 
a  little  splinter  of  wood,  intestinal  parasites,  etc.,  often  give 
rise  to  such  disorrlers. 

My  case  relates  to  a  boy  in  good  health  who,  after  hav- 
ing an  eruption  on  the  skin,  suddenly  began  to  present  epi- 
leptoid convulsions  which,  under  proper  treatment,  disap- 
peared with  as  great  rapidity  as  they  began.  The  history 
is  as  follows  : 

Mike,  aited  twelve,  is  a  very  bright  little  Italian,  resident  in 
this  country  eight  years.  His  father  died  three  years  ago  of 
an  attack  of  pneumonia;  he  had  been  alwavs  in  pood  health 
and  was  an  industrious,  sober  man.  His  mother  is  liviri).'- and 
is  a  healthy,  well-nourislitd  woman.  This  child,  accurdiiig  to 
his  mother,  has  always  been  in  pood  liealih  nnlil  his  bite  ill- 
ness; he  is  well  nourished  and  has  no  physical  deformity.  He 
is  intellipent,  anil  no  history  of  tranniiitism  or  fripht  can  be 
found.  About  the  last  of  August  he  began  to  feel  a  burning 
sensation  on  the  skin  in  the  region  supplied  by  the  superior 
superficial  branches  of  the  cervical  plexus— f.  j.,  the  mastoid 
branch  sup|>lyiug  the  luterid  skin  of  the  skull;  the  anricular 
braDch  supplying  the  skin  of  the  ear;  tlie  transverse  cervical 
supplying  tlje  skin  in  the  upper  part  of  the  neck;  tlie  supra- 
elaviculur  sii|pplyinp  the  lower  part  of  the  neck  and  the  upper 
part  of  the  chest ;  and  the  supra  acromial  supplying  the  imteiior 
and  exterior  portions  of  the  shoulder.  The  burning  sensation 
woubl  change  to  a  very  severe  pain  when  any  portion  of  the 
skin  -supplied  by  the  abuve-mentioned  nerves  was  touched  ;  after 

*  Read  before  the  Society  of  the  Alumni  nf  Kclli'vuc  II<)>piliil,  Octo- 
ber 1,  189l>. 


a  day  or  so  vesicles  appeared  all  over  the  region  supplied  by 
these  branches,  and  with  the  vesicles  convulsions  occurred  aboat 
every  half-hour.  The  mother  described  the  convulsions  quite 
graphically.  A  few  minutes  before  tliey  would  appear,  she  said 
the  boy  would  lose  his  habitual  gayness  and  con  plain  of  dizzi- 
ness; suddenly  he  would  give  a  cry  and  fall  into  her  arras,  with 
distorted  face  and  a  tonic  convulsion  principally  confined  to 
the  right  side  of  the  body.  Foam  would  ooze  from  the  month 
and  the  face  would  become  Hue.  After  a  very  short  time — 
about  half  a  minute — the  convulsions  would  change  into  clonic, 
and,  what  is  worth  mentioning,  the  child  would  scratch  furious- 
ly the  eruption  on  Ins  left  side,  almost  tearing  the  skin  off. 
After  about  two  minutes  the  child  would  regain  consciousness 
and  continue  his  plays.  He  complained  almost  constantly  of  g 
very  strange  sensation  a  little  previous  to  the  convulsions, 
locating  it  over  the  skin  affected  with  zoster,  and  particularly 
neiir  the  heart.  Seven  or  eight  days  after  the  convulsions  ap- 
peared the  boy  was  brought  for  treatment  to  the  New  Y'ork 
Dispen-ary,  where  I  saw  him  for  the  first  time. 

After  learning  his  history  and  thoroughly  examining  him,  I 
made  the  diagnosis  of  reflex  epileptoid  convulsions. 

The  eruption  conld  scarcely  he  recognized  excepting  on  the 
terminal  branches  of  the  mastoid  division  of  the  left  cervical 
plexus ;  tliere  the  characteristic  disposition  of  the  vesicles  could 
be  seen,  but  the  diagnosis  of  zoster  was  easy,  considering  the 
precise  distribution  of  the  eruption  just  on  the  field  of  the 
nerves  I  have  mentioned.  The  complete  absence  of  family  his- 
tory regarding  nervous  affections,  syphilis,  or  drunkenness,  the 
sudden  appearance  of  the  convulsions  after  the  eruption,  the 
perfect  health  and  conformation  of  the  child,  and  the  results  of 
the  treatment,  all  tend  to  confirm  the  diagnosis. 

The  first  day  I  saw  the  child  he  had  two  convulsions  withiD 
the  space  of  an  hour,  and  1  carefully  observed  all  their  charac- 
teristics. The  mother's  description  was  perfect;  she  had  only 
omitted  to  state  that  the  child  would  turn  its  head  toward  the 
right  side — that  is  to  say,  the  side  opposed  to  the  lesion. 

The  initial  scream,  tlie  tetanic  stage,  and  the  subsequent 
clonic  convulsions,  with  dilated  pupils  and  foamy  month,  af- 
forded a  perfect  picture  of  a  genuine  epileptic  convulsion  had 
the  astiology  not  lieen  known. 

When  interrogated  as  to  whether  he  remembered  what  hap- 
pened to  him,  he  answered  in  the  negative;  he  only  remem- 
bered the  ugly  sensation  in  bis  left  side  and  the  dizziness  just 
prior  to  the  convulsion. 

As  the  case  was  of  uncommon  interest,  at  least  to  me,  I  in- 
vited Dr.  E.  1).  Fi^her  to  see  him  and  give  me  bis  opinion.  Dr. 
Fisher  kindly  examined  him  cart-fully  and  confirmed  my  diag- 
nosi.s,  which  has  been  wholly  ratified  by  the  results  of  tlie  treat- 
ment. 

As  the  cause  was  known,  my  first  step  was  to  direct  roy 
treatment  to  the  eruption,  giving  at  the  same  time  .some  sedip 
tive  in  order  to  moderate  the  abnormal  nervous  excitability. 

I  ordered  the  eruf>tion  to  be  washed  twice  a  day  with  asolo- 
tion  of  bichloride  of  mercury  (1  to  1,00(1)  and  an  ointment  of 
vaseline  and  cnrliolic  acid  (1  to  20).  Interii;dly  the  following 
potion  was  useii  : 

IJ   I'olassii  bromidi gr.  vig ; 

Chloral,  hydrat gr.  v  ; 

AipiK' ad   3j. 

M.     Sig. :  Tliree  limes  a  day. 

After  two  diiys  the  eruption  began  to  improve  and  the  lapse 
of  time  liotwcen  the  convulsions  to  widen.  A  fortnight  later 
the  convulsions  bad  totally  disiippiarf  d.  as  well  as  the  i-ruptioD. 
The  liov  is  yet  under  treatment  as  a  precautionary  meni-orr,  hot 
I  feel  confident  that  the  fits  will  not  return,  once  the  cau^e  that 
provoked  them  has  entirely  disappeared. 
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A   CASE   OF   CIKCUMC^CAL   ABSCESS.* 
By   EGBERT  J.    CARLISLE,   M.  D. 

E.  W.,  asred  eighteen  years,  colored,  laborer,  was  admitted 
to  tlie  Workhouse  Hospital  May  1,  1890.  Twelve  days  prior  to 
this,  while  at  work  on  Hart's  Island,  he  first  bejian  to  suffer 
from  headache  and  mnlaise ;  tliis  continued  for  a  week,  his 
bowels  being  costive.  On  April  2otli  he  reports  a  chill  and 
some  pain  in  tlie  right  iliac  region.  On  the  29th  was  quite 
feverish,  and  could  not  walk  without  consideralile  pain  in  this 
region.  He  took  some  salts  and  his  bowels  moved  several 
times.  He  was  no  better  on  the  30th.  He  was  transferred  by 
boat  to  Blaokireirs  Island,  and  was  permitted  to  walk  from  the 
landing  to  the  third  floor  of  the  Workhouse. 

Hay  2d. — Temperature,  101°;  pulse,  104;  respiration,  21. 
The  abdomen  was  quire  tympanitic,  generally,  on  percussion; 
there  was  marked  pain  on  pressure  over  the  caput  coli,  and  over 
this  region  a  distinct  tympanitic  dullness  was  noted.  The  pa- 
tient was  ordered  one  eighth  of  a  grain  of  sulphate  of  morphine 
every  two  hours.  The  next  day  the  temperature  was  103°; 
there  was  a  distinct  swelling  in  this  region,  with  evidence  of 
deep  fluctnation,  the  tumor  pointing  at  a  point  about  two 
inches  above  the  anterior  superior  spine  of  the  ilium.  The  area 
where  pain  was  felt  was  well  marked,  and  described  a  curved 
line  extending  from  just  above  the  point  of  the  abscess  to  the 
junction  of  the  middle  with  the  inner  third  of  Poupart's  liga- 
ment, the  most  salient  part  of  this  being  about  midway  be- 
tween the  anterior  superior  spine  of  the  ilium  and  the  umbili- 
cus. The  pain  was  absolutely  limited  by  this  line;  beyond  it 
there  was  mi  pain. 

The  patient  was  now  etherized,  and,  after  antiseptic  wash- 
.ings,  the  abscess  was  opened  by  a  curved  incision  over  its  must 
prominent  part.  The  abdominal  muscles  were  found  oedema- 
tous,  and  the  internal  oblique  and  transversalis  gangrenous  in 
places.  When  the  pus  was  reached  it  appeared  at  the  inner- 
most extremity  of  the  incision — namely,  about  an  inch  above 
and  to  the  inner  side  of  Poupart's  ligament — and  about  a  pint 
of  greenish  pus  with  a  marked  fsecal  odor  was  discharged. 
When  the  pus  ceased  to  flow,  it  was  found  that  the  bottom  of 
the  cavity  toward  the  median  line  could  not  be  reached  with 
the  finger.  The  cSBCum  could  be  felt  and  moved;  the  vermi- 
form appendix  was  not  seen.  The  cavity  was  now  washed  out 
with  a  large  quantity  of  sublimate  solution  (1  to  5,000),  a  drain- 
a^'c-tube  was  inserted,  and  the  cavity  was  packed  with  iodoform 
gauze.  The  patient's  pulse  at  this  time  was  1.50,  and  his  teni- 
jierature  100°. 

In  consequence  of  a  misunderstanding,  the  cavity  was  not 
dressed  by  the  hcnse  physician  until  the  fourth  day,  when  the 
t.  iii[)eralure  had  reached  102'8°  and  the  pulse  108.  After  tijis 
thi'  cavity  was  cleansed  every  day,  but  it  was  not  until  the 
fuiiith  day  thereatter  that  the  temperature  had  fallen  to  normal. 
Til'-  noucid  was  not  entirely  closed,  however,  till  tliree  weeks 
had  elapsed. 

In  arriving  at  a  diagnosis  in  this  case,  I  have  had  the 
vaUialilc  advice  of  Dr.  II.  M.  Biggs,  who  was  present  at  the 
"I"  ration,  and  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  it  was  a  case  of  rupt- 
ure of  tliC  vermiform  appendix,  with  localized  peritonitis, 
which  siiut  off  the  pus  from  the  general  peritoneal  cavitv. 


The  Harlem  Medical  Association. — At  the  meeting  of  Wednesdnv 
erenini.',  the  7tli  in-t.,  the  pTii;;r:unnie  included  a  paper  on  Curvature  of 
fh    Spine,  hy  Dr.  .1.  Gardner  Smith. 

'  Read  before  the  Society  of  the  Alumni  of  Bellevue  Hospital,  Octo- 
ber 1,  1890. 


STUDIES    IN   THERAPEUTICS. 

ACONITE. 

By   JOHN   AULDE,    M.  D., 

PHILADELPHIA. 

Aconite  is  the  tuberous  root  of  Aconituni  napellus 
(Ttanunculaceae),  collected  in  winter  or  early  spring.  The 
principal  alkaloid,  aconitine,  exists  in  two  form.s,  crystalline 
and  amorphous,  and  is  found  combined  with  aconitic  acid. 
The  crystalline  substance  is  soluble  in  chloroform,  ether, 
and  alcohol,  in  fifty  parts  of  cold  and  a  hundred  and  fifty 
parts  of  hot  water;  the  amorphous  form  is  less  soluble. 
Other  alkaloids  are  also  obtained  from  aconite,  viz.,  pseud- 
aconitine,  from  Nepal  aconite,  much  more  powerful  than 
ordinary  acmitine;  and  from  Japanese  aconite,  it  is  said,  a 
still  more  powerful  principle  is  obtained.  The  leaves  con- 
tain but  a  small  quantity  of  this  principle,  and  are  not  now 
used  in  medicine. 

The  preparations,  according  to  the  last  edition  of  the 
Pharmacopceia,  include  the  abstract,  the  extract  and  fluid 
extract,  and  the  tincture.  It  should  be  noted  here  that  while 
the  pharmacopoeia!  tincture  contains  but  forty  parts  of  the 
drug  to  a  hundred,  it  is  now  of  about  twenty-eight  times 
the  strength  of  the  tincture  of  the  leaf  prepared  according 
to  the  formula  of  1870.  The  preparation  known  as  Flem- 
ming's  tincture  contains  seventy-nine  parts  to  a  bundled, 
and  is  of  about  twice  the  strength  of  the  usual  tincture, 
while  the  British  Pharmacopffiia  requires  but  sixteen,  the 
French  twenty,  and  the  German  but  ten  parts  to  a  hundred, 
the  latter  proportion  being  the  safer  for  general  use. 

Aconitine,  either  the  crystalline  or  amorphous  product, 
has  an  alkaline  reaction,  but,  with  the  exception  of  Merck's 
and  Duquesnel's,  the  products  in  the  market  are  very  un- 
certain, many  of  them  being  inert,  or  a  combination  of  dif- 
ferent alkaloid.^.  Napelline  is  simply  a  weaker  aconitine, 
although  hypnotic  properties  are  alleged  for  it.  Oleate  of 
aconitine  is  a  twoper-cent.  solution  of  the  alkaloid  aconitine 
in  oleic  acid,  and  is  used  externally. 

There  is  no  aconite  liniment  in  either  the  United  States 
or  British  Pharmacopceia,  but  it  will  be  found  in  practice 
that  a  mixture  containing  ten  minims  of  a  reliable  fluid  ex- 
tract to  the  ounce  of  soap  liniment  will  be  very  effective  in 
allaying  pain  and  reducing  inflammatory  action. 

In  administering  aconite  by  the  stomach,  the  smallest 
dose  should  be  given  at  short  intervals,  say  hall  a  drop  of 
the  tincture  every  ten  tninutes  for  an  hour,  then  according 
to  the  demands  of  the  disease  process,  measured  by  the 
effects  produced. 

Pharmacology. — The  poison  of  this  drug  is  very  active, 
and  when  a  solution  is  applied  locally  there  follow  tingiino' 
and  numbness;  a  sensation  is  produced  in  the  tongue,  and 
practically  in  all  parts  supplied  by  the  fifth  nerve,  when 
taken  internally,  although  oxidation  is  neither  accelerated 
nor  retarded  by  aconitine.  Acting  as  a  paialyzer  of  the 
peripheral  ends  of  the  sensory  nerves,  it  answers  the  pur- 
[)Ose  of  a  sedative  when  locally  applied;  and  for  the  same 
reason,  when  exhibited  in  the  early  stages  of  inflammatory 
action  affecting  mucous  surfaces,  aconite  relieves  pain,  over- 
comes the  tendency  to  congestion,  and,  in   connection  with 
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other  appropriate  treatment,  favors  resolution  in  licLtinuing 
pneumonia,  the  early  stages  of  amygdalitis,  and  otherniorbid 
conditions  marked  by  increased  activity  of  the  circulation 
and  elevation  of  temperature.  The  subject  of  temperature 
is  a  point  strongly  insisted  upon  by  Ringer,  who  asserts  that 
aconite  is  valueless  without  elevation  of  the  temperature,  a 
statement  confirmed  by  clinical  observation.  In  emphasiz- 
ing a  belief  in  the  virtues  of  this  most  valuable  drug,  I  can 
not  overlook  the  most  important  indication  for  its  employ- 
ment, and  without  which  it  is  contra-indicated  in  the  large 
majority  of  cases. 

That  aconite  possesses  anodyne  properties  and  lessens 
the  excitability  of  sensory  nerves  there  can  be  no  question, 
but  its  influence  upon  the  cerebral  centers  is  less  distinctly 
understood.  Aconite  is  one  among  a  class  of  drugs  having 
a  special  paralyzing  action  upon  the  respiratory  center,  but, 
as  compared  with  gelsemiuin,  this  effect  in  small  doses  will 
be  inappreciable,  the  poisonous  action  being  thus  main- 
tained in  the  periphery,  while  both  the  heart  and  the  res- 
piratory center  remain  unaffected.  Under  the  intluence  of 
larce  doses,  however,  or  small  doses  long  continuedj  the 
respiration  becomes  slow  and  shallow,  and,  when  reached 
by  a  gradual  process,  the  pulse  is  greatly  reduced  in  fre- 
quency, although  it  remains  regular.  This  effect  is  proba- 
bly due  to  the  action  of  the  drug  upon  the  vagus  roots, 
which  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  peculiarities  of  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  digitalis  group.  Cold  has  a  like  effect;  conse- 
quently a  patient  under  the  influence  of  aconite  should  not 
be  too  much  exposed. 

Anta(/onisls  are  heat,  small  doses  of  strychnine,  stro- 
phanthus,  ammonia,  alcohol,  or  atropine,  but  not  digitalis 
when  there  is  a  probability  that  its  administration  will  have 
to  be  continued,  or  even  repeated  within  a  short  interval. 
The  experiments  of  Brunton  warrant  him  in  asserting  that 
aconitine  and  digitalin  are  mutually  antagonistic,  at  least 
to  a  limited  extent;  that  when  stopped  by  digitalin,  aconi- 
tine or  aconite  will  restore  the  cardiac  movements,  and  vice 
versa;  but  we  are  not  informed  as  to  the  perioil  of  time 
during  which  restoration  will  be  maintained.  If  simply  the 
effect  of  direct  action  and  fugacious,  the  antagonism  is 
practically  useless. 

As  a  cardiac  sedative,  aconite  should  be  uscil  with  cau- 
tion. A  lethal  dose  of  aconitine  may  be  met  by  the  admin- 
istration of  tive  sixths  the  quantity  of  atropine  or  strych- 
nine or  two  thirds  the  quantity  of  digitalin;  and  when  it  is 
borne  in  mind  that,  when  taken  by  the  stomach,  alkaloids 
require  a  greater  length  of  time  to  develop  physiological 
effects,  and  the  possibility  of  their  being  destroyed  in  pass- 
ing through  the  liver,  the  hypodermic  nicthcKJ  of  adminis- 
tration should  be  adopted. 

It  has  already  been  stated  that  aconite  lias  a  peculiar 
depressing  influence  upon  the  nerve- centers,  but  this  can 
be  the  ease  only  when  the  remedy  is  too  rapidly  pushed 
until  the  system  is  surcharged,  or  owing  to  idiosyncrasy  on 
the  part  of  the  patient,  when,  of  course,  its  toxic  action 
will  become  manifest  and  collapse  may  follow.  Lethal 
doses  in  frogs  are  attended  with  increasing  loss  of  both  vol- 
untary and  reflex  motion  ;  respiration  is  paralyzed  and  the 
iK'art  stops  in  diastole.     The  circulation   in   man  is  percep- 


tibly affected,  the  pulsi  -rate  being  rapidly  leducid  by  drop- 
doses  of  the  tincture  at  intervals  of  half  an  hour,  presuma- 
bly caused  by  its  influence  upon  the  vagus  roots ;  but  this 
will  not  occur  when  atropine  is  given  at  the  same  time,  an 
important  factor  contra-indicating  the  joint  or  alternate 
use  of  aconite  and  belladonna,  a  practice  believed  to  be  fol- 
lowed more  generally  than  is  supposed.  Occasionally  it 
will  be  found  that  aconite  does  not  lower  the  pulse-rate; 
but  we  should  not  on  these  grounds  condemn  the  drug.  Its 
action  is  not  alike  in  all  diseases,  for  which  due  allowance 
must  be  made  rather  than  an  increase  of  the  dose,  larger 
doses  being  calculated  to  produce  vaso-motor  derange- 
ments, with  dyspnoea  and  great  muscular  weakness.  Atro- 
pine overcomes  these  symptoms,  though  not  always  pre- 
venting paralysis  of  respiration,  but  convulsions  may  occur, 
which  Brunton  says  do  not  seem  to  be  due  entirely  to  as- 
phyxia. In  aconite  poisoning  it  has  been  shown  that  res- 
piration ceases  before  the  heart  action,  the  organ  continu- 
ing to  beat  after  apparent  death. 

The  clinical  value  of  this  remedy  demands  attention 
concerning  the  action  upon  special  organs,  which  may  be 
summarized  as  follows:  The  brain  is  unaffected,  except  in- 
directly through  the  failure  of  respiration ;  and  just  as  ve- 
nosity  of  the  blood  may  cause  dyspnoea,  so  clonic  convul- 
sions may  occur  frotn  the  influence  of  the  drug  upon  the 
motor  centers  of  the  spinal  cord  and  upon  the  respiratory 
and  vaso-motor  centers  of  the  medulla,  the  sensory  ganglia 
being  affected  before  the  motor  ganglia. 

In  those  cases  adapted  to  the  use  of  aconite,  secretion. is 
augmented  in  adults,  but  not  always  in  children.  The  salt 
vary,  urinary,  and  cutaneous  secretions  are  increased,  and* 
when  long  continued  in  considerable  doses,  diarrhoea  may 
be  set  up.  Upon  the  renal  secretion  it  should  be  noted 
that  not  only  the  urinar}"  water,  but  also  the  urinarv  solids 
are  increased. 

Applied  locally  or  taken  internally,  it  penetrates  the  tis- 
sues very  readily,  a  fact  demonstrated  by  transfusion  after 
toxic  ettects  have  been  dt'veloped  and  no  injurious  resuits 
accruing  to  the  recipient  of  the  blood  from  the  poisoned 
animal. 

Admini.tlration. — The  dose  of  the  tincture  for  adults  is 
from  half  a  drop  to  a  drop  every  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  for 
an  hour,  then  hourly  or  more  frequently  if  deemed  neces- 
sary, until  physiological  effects  are  produced  or  the  desired, 
results  obtained.  To  each  dose,  when  fever  is  attended 
with  high  motor  excitement,  an  equal  quantity  of  fluid  ex^ 
tract  of  gelscmium  may  be  added,  and  given  at  the  sams; 
time  or  alternately  with  the  aconite.  When  arterial  tension 
has  been  brought  under  control,  as  indicated  by  the  pulse, 
when  the  skin  and  kidneys  act  freely,  along  with  a  percepti- 
ble diminution  of  temperature,  the  moderate  use  of  quinine 
is  indicated  to  hold  the  position  gained  and  to  prevent  the 
spread  of  the  inflammatory  process  to  adjacent  tissues. 
Strychnine  is  here  of  great  value  as  an  adjunct  to  quinine 
for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  the  ei|nilibriuni  of  the  vas- 
cular tension. 

Aconitine,  the  alkaloid,  is  used  hypodermically  as  well 
as  by  the  stomach,  but  the  results  indicited  may  be  ob- 
tained bv  the  Use  of  the  tincture  in  solution,  or  bv  the  use 
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of  a  reliable  assayed  fluid  extract,  which  may  be  conven- 
ientlv  employed  with  a  little  water  and  dispensed  at  the 
bedside  in  case  of  emergency. 

Therapeutics. — The  great  importance  of  aconite  as  a 
remedial  agent,  and  the  viried  uses  which  have  been  found 
for  it,  makes  an  attempt  to  include  in  a  few  paragraphs  a 
synopsis  of  the  indications  a  task  which  will  be  incomplete 
to  a  degree  that  is  rather  discouraging,  as  it  will  be  impos- 
sible to  do  more  than  hint  at  many  of  the  applications.  It 
will  be  convenient,  therefore,  to  refer  to  some  of  the  n)ore 
general  diseased  conditions  in  which  it  is  useful,  permitting 
the  reader  to  decide  upon  other  uses  from  the  principles 
already  laid  down  to  govern  in  a  very  large  number  of  cases 
in  which  aconite  might  be  regarded  as  suitable.  In  addi- 
tion to  what  has  been  said  of  the  antagonists  should  be 
mentioned  the  fact  that  oxygen  inhalations  or  the  rectal 
insufflation  of  the  pure  gas  will  form  one  of  the  most  appro- 
priate measures  to  be  adopted. 

Since,  as  heretofore  mentioned,  the  presence  of  fever 
is  the  key-note  to  its  exhibition,  it  will  be  well  to  consider 
the  special  indications  for  it  in  this  class  of  cases;  and,  as 
a  preliminary,  we  have  to  note  that  the  sthenic  cases  rather 
than  those  which  are  generally  classed  as  asthenic  should 
be  the  ones  ordinarily  selected.  This  leads  to  the  observa- 
tion that  in  certain  conditions  the  utmost  discrimination 
will  be  required  or  failure  will  be  the  result;  but  it  is  hoped 
this  matter  will  be  fully  brought  out  in  the  following  re- 
marks, which  have  been  deduced  from  actual  clinical  expe- 
rience, covering  a  range  of  cases  such  as  we  may  assume 
come  under  the  eye  of  the  general  practitioner. 

The  usual  simple  or  ephemeral  fevers  of  childhood,  and 
not  infrecjuently  the  fevers  which  attack  adults  as  a  result 
of  exposure  along  with  a  disordered  condition  of  the  stom- 
ach, and  which  are  often  quite  alarming  in  their  onset,  are 
rapidly  brought  under  control  by  the  judicious  use  of  aco- 
nite, but  to  secure  the  best  efiEects  it  will  be  advisable  to 
cover  the  ground  and  prevent  relapses  by  a  resort  to  qui- 
nine after  the  activitv  of  circulation  has  been  reduced.  The 
value  of  this  procedure  will  be  particularly  noticeable  in  the 
treatment  of  the  ordinary  forms  of  amygdalitis,  or  quinsy, 
which  is  often  but  the  local  manifeslation  of  a  more  general 
disturbance  in  the  economy.  Possibly  there  may  be  a 
rheumatic  clement  to  contend  with,  in  which  case  it  is  best 
to  use  sodium  salicylate  in  combination  with  the  aconite; 
but  in  many  of  these  cases  there  is  no  further  complication 
than  a  di.sordered  stomach,  to  which  is  superadded  a  cold 
more  or  less  severe.  When  aconite  fails  to  counteract  the 
local  affection  and  tumefaction  increases,  threatening  to  go 
on  to  suppuration,  we  have  in  the  sulphide  of  calcium  an 
adjuvant  the  value  of  which  can  not  be  overestimated.  In 
addition  to  this,  if  the  patient  insists  upon  local  measures, 
a  gargle  of  potassium  chlorate  may  be  added,  and  will  prove 
of  service,  I)Ut  much  dependence  should  not  be  placed  on 
this  so  long  as  there  is  present  an  elevated  temperature. 

As  a  rule,  it  may  be  stated  that  in  all  conditions  in  which 
we  have  to  deal  with  fever  and  local  inflammatory  action 
affecting  mucous  surfaces,  with  the  exception  of  adynamic 
conditioTis,  aconite  is  especially  indicated.  Not  alone  in 
amygdalitis,  but  also  in   ordinary  cases  of  sore  throat,  in 


acute  bronchial  catarrh;  in  pneumonia,  and  in  urethral  fever, 
aconite  will  be  found  particularly  useful.  Occasionally  it 
will  be  found  that  some  persons  are  susceptible  to  cold, 
they  are  frequent  sufferers  from  sore  throat,  and  there  is  a 
relaxed  condition  of  the  mucous  membrane,  and  where  this 
local  morbid  condition  is  not  dependent  upon  some  bron- 
chial or  pulmonary  affection,  the  rule  heretofore  laid  down 
finds  an  exception,  and  it  will  be  found  that  the  alternate 
use  of  belladonna  or  its  alkaloid  atropine  may  be  combined 
with  good  effect ;  and,  in  fact,  the  use  of  small  doses  of  atro- 
pine will  often  be  suflicient  to  correct  the  trouble  tempo- 
rarily, which  should  then  receive  appropriate  attention  by 
the  internal  use  of  remedies  calculated  to  meet  the  consti- 
tutional tendency.  There  is  a  form  of  febrile  infu minatory 
sore  throat  met  with  in  scarlet  fever  epidemics  in  which 
this  method  of  treatment  is  especially  applicable,  but,  as 
thev  often  assume  a  typhoid  character,  it  will  be  advisable 
to  combine  with  the  other  remedies  the  use  of  suitable 
stimulants. 

Acute  bronchial  catarrh,  after  the  subsidence  of  the 
more  acute  symptoms  by  the  exhibition  of  aconite,  will  be 
fully  met  by  the  administration  of  calcium  sulphide,  if 
there  is  but  little  depression  of  the  vitality,  and  by  quinine 
in  the  case  of  adynamia. 

In  the  treatment  of  pneumoilia  the  same  line  of  medica- 
tion can  be  pursued  with  the  best  prospects  of  success,  but, 
owing  to  the  high  temperature,  the  activity  of  the  circula- 
tion, and  the  great  restlessness  of  the  patient,  other  meas- 
ures will  be  demanded.  Thus,  as  an  adjuvant  to  the  aco- 
nite, gelsemium  or  veratrum  must  be  added,  but  these  reme- 
dies are  indicated  only  in  the  congestive  stage.  Then, 
again,  something  must  be  done  for  the  cough  and  irritation 
set  up  by  the  congestion,  and  we  must  have  recourse  to 
opium  in  some  of  its  forms.  Perhaps  nior[>hine  will  be 
most  satisfactory,  if  no  idiosyncrasy  exists,  and  tablets 
containing  one  fiftieth  of  a  grain  of  the  sulphate  can  be 
given  at  intervals  of  half  an  hour  for  several  hours,  or  until 
the  bronchial  irritation  shows  a  tendencj'  to  subside.  Later 
in  this  disease,  when  there  is  a  tendency  to  spread,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  remedies  indicated,  it  may  be  advisable  to  place 
the  patient  under  tlie  influence  of  calcium  sulphide.  Vera- 
trum has  been  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  treatment 
of  pneumonia,  and,  as  some  practitioners  prefer  it  to  aconite, 
it  may  be  well  to  note  the  reasons  for  such  preference,  and 
that  is,  that  those  who  use  it  allege  it  to  be  equally  effect- 
ive and  more  readily  controlled;  but  this  is  true  only  when 
large  doses  of  aconite  are  given,  and  the  comparison  made 
with  the  action  and  effects  of  small  doses  of  veratrum. 

Scarlet  fever  daring  the  eruptive  stage  and  the  exanthe- 
mata generally  are  favorably  influenced  by  the  early  use  of 
small  doses  of  aconite,  but  too  much  care  can  not  be  given 
to  its  administration,  and,  as  other  drugs  are  given  at  cer- 
tain hours  by  the  clock,  aconite,  on  the  contrary,  should  be 
given  by  the  thermometer;  whenever  the  fever  shows  a 
favorable  change,  the  drug  must  be  given  less  frequently  or 
discontinued  altogether,  while  the  greatest  good  will  fol- 
low strict  attention  to  the  condition  of  the  secretions,  but 
more  especially  the  condition  of  the  alimentary  tract.  In 
the  0060  of  measles,  tht:  development  of  catarrhal  pneumo- 
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nia,  a  most  unfortunate  complication,  may  almost  certainly 
be  prevented  by  tbe  timely  use  of  aconite. 

In  pleurisy  and  peritonitis  aconite  is  a  most  valuable 
remedy,  and  along  with  opium  and  gelsemium,  when  the 
case  is  seen  during  the  early  stages,  but  little  fear  need  be 
had  that  either  will  be  fully  developed,  as,  like  pneumonia, 
they  may  be  aborted. 

The  catarrhal  form  of  croup  is  rapidlv  and  favorablv 
influenced  by  small  doses  of  aconite.  Colds,  which  often 
attack  children,  accompanied  by  chilliness,  dryness  of  the 
skin,  and  npid  pulse,  are  often  aborted  by  the  timely  use 
of  aconite,  and  this  applies  even  in  the  absence  of  an  ele- 
vated temperature.  Ringer  has  .noted  that  cases  of  threat- 
ened bronchial  asthma  in  children,  when  unaccompanied  by 
coryzal  symptoms,  but  with  high  temperature,  readilv  re- 
.spond  to  aconite. 

As  coming  within  the  range  of  (e\ev»,  erysipelas  may  be 
mentioned,  and  as  an  important  indication  for  the  use  of 
aconite  we  should  note  that  Ringer  has  found  it  of  special 
value  in  the  treatment  of  the  erysipelas  sometimes  follow- 
ing vaccination.  In  these  cases,  as  usually  seen,  aconite 
has  been  highly  praised  ;  but  where  aconite  can  safely  be 
used,  pilocarpine  may  be  borne,  and,  on  the  whole,  the  re- 
sults will  be  far  better  with  the  latter  remedy,  along  with 
local  antiseptic  precautions  to  prevent  the  spread  of  the 
disease.  True,  the  fever  is  antagonized  by  aconite,  and  it 
may  be  used  with  great  benefit  in  the  early  stage  of  manv 
cases,  or  where  an  attack  is  threatened,  but  it  seems  to  be 
less  efficient  than  pilocarpine  in  ridding  the  system  of 
poisonous  products  which  actively  contribute  to  its  devel. 
opment. 

The  employment  of  aconite  in  the  treatment  of  diseases 
of  the  heart  is  a  matter  requiring  discretion  and  care 
throughout  the  course  of  its  administration,  and,  as  a  rule, 
it  will  not  be  advisable  to  exhibit  this  drug  unless  we  are 
certain  of  the  absence  of  complications  which  preclude  the 
possibility  of  expecting  benefits,  as  aconite  appeals  to  the 
physical  rather  than  the  nervous  system  direct.  Shall  we 
give  aconite  in  hypertrophy,  even  in  the  absence  of  valvu- 
lar lesions?  Sometimes  this  plan  may  succeed,  but  the 
cautious  use  of  trinitrin  promises  more  relief  for  the  pa- 
tient, although  attention  should  be  given  to  diet  and  the 
moral  surroundings.  There  is,  however,  on'e  peculiar  class 
of  cardiac  maladies  in  which  aconite  is  of  the  greatest  value, 
and  that  is  in  the  case  of  palpitations  accompanied  bv 
nervousness  and  more  or  less  constant  headache  occurring 
at  the  climacteric.  In  such  cases  we  way  assume  that  the 
eflfect  of  the  remedy  is  to  increase  the  tension  of  the  capil- 
laries, by  which  a  better  condition  of  the  cerebral  circula- 
tion is  established,  and  we  have  observed  in  a  number  of 
cases  that  the  taking  of  small  doses  for  so  short  a  time  as  a 
single  day  has  been  quite  sufficient  to  relieve  a  most  ob- 
stinate headache  which  had  persisted  for  months.  For  the 
relief  of  pericarditis  with  pain,  which  is  generally  attendi'd 
with  increased  activity,  along  with  the  adrninistnition  of 
aconite,  the  patient  shoidd  be  advised  to  assume  the  recum- 
bent posture,  thus  relieving  the  heart  from  a  great  deal  of 
unnecessary  work. 

In  addition  to  the  headaciies  of  tiie  menopause,  aionitc 


is  of  signal  service  in  the  treatment  of  inflammatory  affec- 
tions of  the  cerebral  and  spinal  meninges  without  effusion, 
although  it  possesses  but  little  value  in  the  sick  headache 
due  to  a  disordered  stomach.  In  trifacial  neurah/ia,  (iubler 
says  it  causes  the  most  unpromising  cases  to  yield.  In  that 
form  of  migraine  which  is  centric  rather  than  peripheral, 
aconite  has  been  used  hypodermically,  but  cannabis  in 
small  doses  is  much  superior.  It  has  also  been  suggested 
that  those  cases  of  neuralgia  in  which  the  pain  causes  in- 
creased secretion  of  saliva  or  an  abundant  flow  of  tears  are 
best  treated  by  the  hypodermic  use  of  aconitine,  but  in 
addition  to  this  should  be  tried  the  local  use  of  a  liniment, 
or  the  application  of  the  tincture  by  friction. 

In  menstrual  derangements,  when  the  flow  has  been  sud- 
denly checked,  or  where  exposure  to  cold  has  caused  con- 
gestion of  the  uterus  and  annexa,  and  the  arterial  tension 
is  increased,  aconite  may  be  used  with  varying  degrees  of 
success,  although  we  have  in  gelsemium,  in  chloroform,  and 
last,  but  not  least,  in  cannabis  indica.  remedies  which  with 
the  aconite  will  enable  us  to  relievo  the  most  threatening 
cases.  Congestive  dysmenorrhoea,  as  just  described,  is  often 
a  difficult  malady  to  contend  with,  but  is  less  troublesome 
when  we  have  learned  the  value  of  the  drugs  named. 

Rheumatic  neuralgia,  which  comes  on  shortly  after  ex- 
posure and  which  is  often  due  to  an  over  sensitive  condi- 
tion of  the  nerves,  is  benefited  by  the  internal  and  local  use 
of  aconite;  but  in  all  cases  this  drug  is  not  available,  as  it 
can  not  be  used  with  safety  in  those  of  lowered  vitality. 
This  matter  of  the  over-excitement  of  the  sensory  nerves  is 
one  that  is  very  attractive ;  but  at  this  time  we  can  only 
merely  suggest  that  upon  this  theory  we  may  account  for 
the  value  of  napelliue  as  a  hypnotic  in  certain  cases  as  well 
as  for  the  brilliant  results  noted  in  connection  with  the  use 
of  the  drug  in  the  treatment  of  the  headaches  of  the  climac- 
teric. 

Rheumatism  comes  in  here  for  a  share  of  attention,  and 
the  local  use  of  some  form  of  aconite  liniment  afltords  us  an 
example  of  the  analgesic  effects,  although,  as  a  rule,  the 
local  use  of  the  faradaic  current  for  five  or  ten  minutes  is 
much  better  than  the  daily  use  of  a  liniment  which  is  com- 
forting only  during  the  time  of  its  application.  Internally, 
however,  in  acute  attacks  of  rheumatism,  with  elevation  of 
the  temperature  and  increased  activity  of  the  circulation, 
and  where  there  is  great  tenderness  of  the  body  with  dry- 
ness of  the  skin,  aconite  promptly  checks  the  progress  of  the 
disease  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours  in  uncomplicated  cases; 
but  if  the  physiological  action  is  not  manifested  upon  the 
skin  and  other  secretions,  it  is  useless  to  continue  the  rem- 
edy, and  other  measures  must  be  adopted. 

The  statement  that  aconite  acts  in  some  respects  as  a 
cholagogue  will  not  be  readily  accepted;  but  we  must  bear 
in  mind  that  aconite  controls  the  circulation,  promotes  the 
cutaneous  and  urinary  secretion,  lessens  the  work  of  the 
liver,  and  thus,  indirectly  at  least,  the  function  of  that 
organ  is  improved.  I'ossibly  upon  this  tiieory,  IJrunton 
has  recommended  fuH  doses  for  the  relief  of  the  vomiting 
of  pregnancy;  but  if  we  only  desire  to  affect  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  stomach,  cocaine  would  be  preferable. 

Having  previously  referred  to  some  of  the  local  uses  of 
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aconite,  it  will  be  advisable  here  to  repeat  in  substance  what 
has  ^one  before — viz.,  that  the  use  of  iiconite  locally  is  not 
always  efBcient,  and,  when  physiological  effects  are  produced 
without  affecting  the  pain,  the  remedy  should  be  discontin- 
ued, just  the  same  as  governs  its  internal  administration. 
Where  it  is  desired  to  reach  the  superficial  nerves,  in  active 
inflammatory  processes,  the  use  of  aconite  in  some  form  is 
strongly  recommended,  as  it  is  believed  to  favor  a  return 
of  the  healthy  condition  of  the  circulation,  as  pointed  out 
in  referring  to  its  use  in  headaches.  If  the  inflammation  is 
of  the  active  character,  the  liniment  may  be  used,  and,  where 
more  chronic,  the  oleate  of  the  alkaloid  will  be  found  avail- 
able. This  suggestion  will  apply  to  the  treatment  of  boils, 
in  which  it  may  be  used  internally  as  well  as  locally  with 
advantage.  lu  applying  it  to  bruises  and  to  swollen  and 
painful  joints,  care  must  be  observed  that  the  skin  is  un- 
broken, else  aconite  poisoning  is  liable  to  be  set  up;  and 
when  liniments  are  ordered  containing  this  poisonous  in- 
gredient, a  poison  label  should  be  attached  and  plainly 
marked,  "  For  external  use  only." 

Conclusions. — While  considerable  has  been  written  upon 
the  subject,  there  are  still  some  points  which  have  not  been 
brought  out  sufficiently  clear.  In  view  of  the  remarkable 
powers  of  the  drug,  and  with  the  hope  that  the  matter  may 
be  more  fully  impressed  upon  the  mind  of  the  reader,  some 
remarks  should  be  added  in  order  to  emphasize  what  has 
just  been  said.  The  influence  of  aconite  upon  the  system 
enables  us  in  many  instances  to  let  it  take  the  place  of 
bleeding,  and,  properly  used,  it  will  be  found  safe  for  the 
purpose  of  controlling  not  only  the  simple  cases  of  fever 
usually  met  with,  but  also  the  graver  forms  of  inflammatory 
action  with  which  we  are  occasionally  called  upon  to  con- 
tend. 

The  constant  use  of  the  thermometer  has  already  been 
insisted  upon,  and,  although  the  drug  has  a  decided  influ- 
ence upon  the  fever  process,  we  can  not  expect  that  it  will 
do  more  than  modify  the  severity  of  the  specific  fevers ; 
that  it  can  not,  or  at  least  does  not,  curtail  the  natural  pe- 
riod of  the  disease.  Knowing,  then,  the  function  of  the 
drug,  it  would  be  unwise  as  well  as  unsafe  to  push  it  in  the 
early  stages  with  a  view  to  obtain  physiological  effects,  in 
the  expectation  that  good  would  result  to  the  patient.  On 
the  contrary,  with  the  exception  of  the  cases  of  pneumonia, 
pleurisy,  amygdalitis,  and  the  like,  which  we  hope  to  abort, 
the  long-continued  use  of  aconite  in  specific  fevers  has  a 
bad  effect.  In  scarlet  fever,  measles,  and  in  typhoid  espe- 
cially, which  is  a  lingering  disease,  the  continued  u.^fc  uf 
aconite,  even  in  small  doses,  has  the  effect  of  impairing  the 
vitality  of  the  patient  and,  consequently,  delaying  conva- 
lescence, and  undoubtedly  does  actually  contribute  to  col- 
lapse in  the  disease  just  named.  But  some  will  say  that  it 
has  the  effect  of  strew/ thening  the  heart,  because  the  small 
or  even  moderately  large  doses  seem  to  increase  the  volume 
of  the  pul«e,  and  apparently  the  power  i.s  augmented;  but 
this  is  merely  a  tem[)orary  effect,  and  depends  upon  the 
fact  that  the  poisun  is  so  rapidly  taken  up  by  the  tissues 
that  the  first  effect  is  not  felt  upon  the  heart.  The  vascular 
tension  is  promptly  modified  by  the  use  of  aconite,  but, 
after  a  time,  the  heart  shows  that  it  also  suffers  from  the 


effects  of  the  poison.  In  the  light  of  this  explanation,  we 
are  measurably  able  to  understand  the  benefits  which  fol- 
low the  use  of  small  doses  for  the  relief  of  a  cardiac  hyper- 
trophy. The  amount  of  work  the  heart  is  compelled  to 
perform  is  lessened,  and  accordingly  the  hypertrophy  dis- 
appears; but  in  ordinary  medicinal  doses  only  a  compara- 
tively small  portion  reaches  the  heart  muscle,  which,  it 
should  be  remarked,  is  rather  the  exception  than  the  rule. 
In  using  aconite  for  any  length  of  time,  or  in  a  critical 
case,  much  depends  upon  the  activity  of  the  patient,  as,  if 
this  is  kept  up,  but  little  good  will  be  accomplished  by  the 
druof ;  and,  as  a  general  rule,  it  should  not  be  given  with 
other  remedies,  although  other  drugs  may  be  given  alter- 
nately with  it. 
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REPORT  OF 
A  CASE  OF  ACUTE  DIFFUSE  PEEITONITIS 

following  tue  use  op 
copious  enemata  in  acute  dysentery. 

By  E.  K.  ball,  M.  D., 

FIRST  LIEUTENAXT  AND  ASSISTANT  SURGEON,   U.   8.   ARMY. 

On  September  7,  1890,  I  was  called  to  see  K.  L.,  aged  seven 
years,  suffering  with  a  slight  diarrhoe^i  and  nausea,  with  more 
or  less  frontal  headache.  There  was  no  marked  increase  of 
temperature,  and,  regarding  it  as  a  case  of  acute  indigestion,  I 
prescribed  a  few  grains  of  pepsin  and  soda,  thinking  that  would 
be  sufficient. 

Late  that  afternoon  I  was  again  called.  She  bad  become 
more  and  more  uncomfortable.  Temperature  102'5°  F.,  srkin 
hot  and  dry,  bowels  very  loose,  the  last  two  stools  containing  a 
good  deal  of  mucus  and  blood.  A  gentle  purge  of  ol.  ricini,  with 
a  few  drops  of  tr.  op.  deod.,  was  then  given,  and  an  exclusive 
boiled-milk  diet  adopted.  The  next  day,  the  bowels  still  mov- 
ing very  frequently,  showing  blood  and  mucus  each  time,  and 
not  believing  in  the  opium-and-astringent  treatment  of  acute 
dysentery,  I  administered,  every  three  or  four  hours,  an  eneraa> 
containing  a  little  over  half  a  pint  of  pure  cold  water  with 
salicylic  acid  (one  drachm  to  the  pint).  These  enemata  were 
carefully  administered,  and  had  .1  marked  effect  in  reducing  the 
straining  and  number  of  slools /«t  <//<'»*.  The  ca^e  continued 
to  progress  favorably  up  to  September  12th.  That  morning, 
about  an  hour  after  using  the  enema,  she  comi)laiued  of  a  good 
deal  of  pain  over  the  abdomen.  About  a  pint  had  been  given  with 
a  fountain  syringe,  and  I  learned  on  my  arrival  that  the  water 
had  not  returned,  as  had  been  usual.  She  seemed  very  rest- 
less, the  pain  greatly  increasing,  and,  no  water  having  returned, 
the  family  grew  much  alarmed  and  hastily  summoned  me.  It 
had  been  about  an  hour  since  1  had  left  the  patient  doing  well. 
I  now  found  lier  in  agony,  the  knees  dra^'n  np,  face  pinched, 
screaming  when  any  one  approached  her  abdomen  ;  pulse  small, 
wiry,  and  rapiil ;  temperature,  104-5°  F.  The  entire  abdomen 
was  exquisitely  sensitive  and  greatly  distended.  The  case  was 
alarming,  as  general  peritonitis  had  evidently  set  in.  I  nt  once 
ordered  two  thirds  of  a  grain  of  acetanilide,  to  be  repeatecl  every 
hour  till  skin  and  temperature  responded,  and  chiefly  eight  min- 
ims of  deodorized  tincture  of  opium,  to  bo  repeated  every  two 
liours  till  fidl  symptoms  of  opiuniiHin — contracted  pupils,  thir- 
teen to  sixteen  respirations  per  nuniito,  itching  of  skin,  moist 
skin,  and  marked  symptoms  of  drowsiness  — were  produced. 
Four  ounces  of  boiled  milk  to  be  given  every  alterrjate  two 
hours. 
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I  spent  that  night  with  the  patient,  wishing  to  push  the 
opium  to  its  fullest  physiological  extent  within  bounds  of  safety. 
After  the  third  dose  I  had  reduced  the  respirations  to  thirteen 
to  sixteen  in  a  minute,  with  all  other  characteristic  points.  The 
patient  easily  aroused,  and  was  absolutely  free  froni  pain.  This 
condition  of  limited  narcosis  was  then  maintained  for  the  fol- 
lowing seven  consecutive  days  and  nights,  the  general  condition 
gradually  improving.  On  the  seventh  day  she  had  so  much 
improved — tenderness  very  slight,  no  tympanites,  temperature 
99",  pulse  90 — that  1  gradually  reduced  the  opium  to  three  or 
four  minims  every  two  to  three  hours.  She  then  went  on  to 
complete  recovery. 

One  point  I  have  failed  to  mention.  On  the  afternoon 
when  peritonitis  had  developed  and  before  I  was  sent  for, 
the  mother,  fully  concurring  in  the  popular  error  that  all 
would  be  well  if  she  could  "make  the  bowels  move  off," 
had  given  a  second  large  enema  of  soap  and  water. 

This  now  made  over  a  quart  of  water  unaccounted  for, 
as  none  had  returned.  For  twelve  hours  previous  to  the 
development  of  peritonitis  no  urine  had  been  passed.  Dur- 
ing this  night  a  large  quantity  of  water  was  [lassed  ;  judg- 
ing from  the  cloths  saturated,  there  must  have  been  much 
more  than  a  quart.  The  normal  amount  in  twenty-four 
hours  was  about  a  pint  when  in  health.  I  was  very  care- 
ful to  examine  closely  whether  some  of  this  great  quantity 
of  liquid  might  be  from  the  bowels,  but  this  was  clearly  dis- 
proved. 

The  question  was,  and  still  is,  Where  did  this  excessive 
flow  of  water  come  from  ?  The  kidneys  seemed  to  have 
taken  on  an  additional  vicarious  function  for  the  time  be- 
ing, thus  relieving  the  overtaxed  peritoneal  cavity  and 
bowels. 

Again  :  Did  this  enema  that  had  been  given  escape 
through  some  minute  unhealed  portion  of  the  recentiv  in- 
flamed bowel  into  the  peritoneal  cavity,  hence  the  acute 
peritonitis  ?  Certainly  the  speedy  development  of  perito- 
nitis not  more  than  an  hour  afterward  lends  weight  to 
this  supposition.  We  know  that  the  literature  of  some  cys- 
tic ovarian  tumors  has  furnished  instances  of  such  profuse 
kidney  excretion  following  rupture  (spontaneous)  of  such 
cysts  as  would  render  likely  this  conservative  function  of 
the  kidneys  at  times. 

Again,  the  absolute  fatality  attending  bowel  perforation 
in  late  typhoid  is  well  known,  and  it  is  a  general  axiom  that 
this  means  collapse  and  death.  Now,  in  these  cases  we  have 
as  factors  the  septic  condition  of  the  whole  system,  more 
especially  of  the  alimentary  canal,  the  prostrated  state  of 
the  patient,  and  the  contact  of  the  most  poisonous  and 
septic  of  fluids  with  the  peritoneal  cavity  from  the  intesti- 
nal canal.  In  the  case  cited  we  have  a  convalescent  pa- 
tient from  acute  dysentery  wherein  the  whole  tract  had 
been  daily  irrigated  with  a  germicidal  solution. 

And  it  is  also  noted  that  this  quart  of  solution,  which 
apparently  entered  the  peritoneal  cavity,  was  an  antiseptic 
solution  of  undoubted  power.  The  question  remains.  May 
not  the  absence  of  the  usual  collapse  be  ex[)lained  by  these 
various  circumstances  noted  ? 

Whether  this  acute  peritonitis  be  regarded  as  post  hoc 
or  propter  hoc,  the  peculiar  se(|uenee  of  events  and  their  ra- 
pidity of  development  may  serve  as  a  warning  note  against 


the  too  reckless  use  of  copious  enemata  in  acute  dysentery, 
the  dangers  of  which  have  not  been  dwelt  upon  in  modern 
treatises  on  this  disease. 

Nothing  could  be  more  evident  throughout  the  progress 
of  this  case  than  the  powerful  and  controlling  influence  of 
opium,  pushed  to  its  fullest  physiological  yet  safe  point,  in 
acute  peritonitis.  No  tentative  doses  will  do.  Under  com- 
plete opiumism  the  disease  yields  rapidly.  In  this  case  the 
bowels  regained  their  tone  and  acted  normally  at  the  end 
of  seven  days. 

The  writer  must  plead  as  his  only  excuse  for  reporting 
this  case  the  desire  to  draw  attention  to  these  two  points : 
the  possible  danger  of  copious  enemata  in  acute  dysen- 
tery, and  the  salutary  results  of  a  bold  opium  treatment  in 
acute  peritonitis. 

Fort  Spokane,  Wasulngton,  October  15,  1S90. 
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LETTER   FROM   DUBLIN. 

Presentation  to  Dr.  Stacl: — Entries  at  the  Dublin  Medical 
Schools. — Presentation  to  Sir  John  Nugent,  M.  D. —  Case  of 
Acromegaly. — KocVs  Treatment  of  Tuberculosis. — Death  of 
Dr.  Corley. —  The  Coombe  Lying-in  Hospital. — Poisoning  by 
Hydrocyanic  Acid. 

DrBLiN,  December  17,  1S90. 

Last  month  Dr.  Theodore  Stack,  a  leading  Dublin  dentist, 
was  presented  with  a  portrait  of  himself  in  oils,  being  the  gift 
of  his  colleagues  of  the  Dental  Hospital.  The  presentation  was 
made  in  recognition  of  Dr.  Stack's  exertions  in  obtaining  funds 
for  a  new  dental  hospital. 

The  anatomical  entries  at  the  Dublin  medical  schools  for 
the  present  session  show  a  falling  oft'  of  tifty-seven,  as  com- 
pared with  last  year.  .\t  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  the 
decrease  was  forty-two,  at  the  School  of  Physic,  Trinity  Col- 
lege, it  was  ten,  and  at  the  Catholic  University  it  was  five.  •  As 
after  the  1st  of  January  next  a  fifth  year  has  been  added  to  the 
curriculum,  we  may  confidently  e.xpect  that  the  total  of  entries 
next  winter  will  show  a  further  fulling  off  in  the  numbers. 

Sir. John  Nugent,  M.  D.,  who  lias  retired  from  the  post  of 
Inspector  of  Lunatic  Asylums  in  Ireland,  w.os  recently  pre- 
sented with  a  splendid  service  of  plate  by  the  medical  and 
other  officers  connected  with  the  various  Irish  asylums  in  testi- 
mony of  their  esteem  and  of  their  regret  at  his  retirement  from 
official  life.  In  tlie  address  presented  the  subscribers  tendered 
him  their  thanks  for  his  uniform  and  successful  endeavors  to 
promote  the  interests  and  well-being  not  only  of  the  otiioera 
and  staffs  of  the'asylums,  but  also  of  the  lunatic  poor  under  his 
supervision.  The  plate  was  the  work  of  Mr.  Johnson,  of  Dub- 
lin, and  consisted  of  five  large  solid  silver  bowls,  exact  copies 
of  the  celebrated  punch  bowls  belonging  to  the  Kxcter  Corpora- 
tion, and  now  on  exiiihiiion  at  the  South  Kensington  Museum. 
The  bowl.s,  which  weigh  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  ounces,  are 
mounted  on  ebony  plinths,  on  which  are  silver  shields,  having 
the  armorial  bearings  of  Sir  i.  Nugent's  family  engraved  there- 
on. On  the  largest  bowl  is  the  fiillowiug:  "Presented  to  !Sir 
John  Nugent,  M.  D.,  Commissioner  of  Control  and  Inspector 
of  Lunatic  Asylums  in  Ireland,  by  physicians  and  other  friends' 
connected  with  those  institutions,  as  a  token  of  official  respect 
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and  personal  esteem  on  his  retirement,  at  the  close  of  fortv- 
three  years,  from  the  public  service." 

A  patient  sufferin;^  from  acromegaly  has  lately  been  under 
the  treatment  of  Dr.  Joseph  Redmond  in  the  Mater  Miseriior- 
diiB  Hospital,  and,  as  details  will  be  published  by  the  Medical 
Section  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Medicine  in  Ireland,  I  shall 
not  refer  to  it  further,  except  to  make  the  remark  that  it  is  the 
first  case  of  the  disease  recorded  in  Ireland. 

Professor  Koch's  treatment  of  tuberculosis  is  the  question 
of  the  hour.  Many  of  our  hospital  physicians  and  surgeons 
have  made  hurried  visits  to  Berlin,  and  more  than  one  have  re- 
tarned  without  obtaining  Koch's  fluid  for  treating  cases.  Dem- 
onstrations of  the  method  have  been  given  at  the  various  hos- 
pitals here,  and  Dr.  McKee,  curator  of  the  museum  at  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons,  will  deliver  a  lecture  on  the  subject  at  the 
college  on  to  morrow  evening.  Apparently  there  seems  to  be 
a  falling  off  of  the  enthusiasm  which  heralded  the  announce- 
ment of  the  discovery,  and  in  Austria  and  other  places  piiysi- 
cians  are  not  so  sanguine  as  to  the  efficacy  of  the  fluid  as  they 
were.  All  are  agreed  that  the  fluid  is  a  virulent  poison  and 
must  be  used  with  great  discretion.  The  treatment  is  on  its 
trial,  and  time  alone  will  show  us  its  eflicacy  or  failure  in  tuber- 
cular affections.  It  is  probable  that  we  shall  find  Koch's  treat- 
ment of  utility  in  scrofulous  disease  of  the  joints,  in  lupus,  and 
in  enlarged  glands,  hut  I  atu  not  very  sanguine  tl^at  it  will  prove 
of  much  benefit  even  in  the  first  stage  of  pulmonary  phthisis. 

Dr.  A.  H.  Corley,  an  ex-president  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Surgeons,  died  recently  in  Dublin  after  two  days'  illness. 
The  deceased,  who  was  in  his  fifty-first  year,  died  from  dia- 
betes. He  held  various  posts,  such  as  surgeon  to  a  hospital ; 
Fellow  and  Examiner,  Royal  Dniversity;  Professor  of  Surgery 
at  the  College  of  Surgeons,  etc.  Although  a  leading  member 
of  the  profession  when  he  died,  lie  left  his  wife  and  six  children 
badly  provided  for,  and  more  than  one  serious  illues>  had  made 
great  inroads  upon  his  capital  and  rendered  his  life  of  late  un- 
insurable, wliile  the  early  age  at  which  he  died  made  it  impos- 
sible  for  him  to  save  any  sum  adequate  for  the  wants  of  his 
widow  and  children.  A  fund  is  being  formed  for  the  support 
and  maintenance  of  his  family.  Medical  men  do  not  take  suffi- 
cient advantage  of  the  benefits  of  life  insurance ;  and  if  a  man's 
lir'u  is  uninsurable  he  certainly  ought  to  put  by  an  annual  sum 
fur  his  family,  so  that  wlien  death  steps  in  suddenly  he  need 
not  leave  thera  dependent  upon  the  charity  of  others. 

Dr.  J.  C.  Hoey  lias  been  appointed  master  of  the  Coombe 
Lying-in  Hospital,  Dublin,  in  the  room  of  Dr.  Mason,  Jr.,  whose 
term  of  office  had  ceased.  The  appointment,  which  lasts  for 
I  (  ars,  is  considered  a  valuable  one,  and  the  hospital 
xcellent  field  for  the  cultivation  of  that  special  branch 
<ji  I  he  iMutession.  The  contest  was  a  close  one.  Dr.  Hoey  be- 
ing successful  only  by  the  casting  vole  of  the  chairman. 

A  housekeeper  to  a  medical  man  in  the  North  of  Ireland  re- 
cently had  a  narrow  escape  from  being  poisoned  fatally  by 
hydrocyanic  acid.  She  went  into  her  master's  surgery  to  get 
some  essence  of  aniseed,  but  by  mistake  took  about  two  drachms 
of  dilute  hydrocyanic  acid.  Apomorphine  injections,  the  stom- 
ach-pum[),  and  other  remedies  administered  by  her  employer, 
who,  fortunately,  was  close  at  hand  when  she  fell  unconscious, 
restored  her  to  consciousness  after  five  hours.  The  case  is  re- 
markable, as  two  drachms  of  dilute  hydnnyanic  acid  (Briti-h 
Pharm.)  would  be  equal  to  two  grains  and  a  half  of  the  pure 
aci<I. 
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The  Dietetic  Oiizette. — It  is  annoimced  In  the  Dcceiiiber  nuinln'r 
of  the  Gdzftir  that,  hcginning  with  the  Issue  for  January,  1891,  that 
journal  will  be  I'ditud  by  Dr.  Simon  Uanich,  a  well-known  contributor 
to  medical  literature. 


SUTURE    OF   THE   COSTAL   CARTILAGES. 

As  the  result  of  a  severe  stab-wound.  Dr.  Brokaw,  of  St. 
Louis,  has  had  occasion  to  sew  up  the  cut  cartilages  of  the  ribs 
from  the  fourth  to  the  ninth.  The  case,  as  reported  in  the 
Courier  of  Medicine  for  December,  is  a  triumph  of  emergency 
surgery.  The  injury  was  inflicted  with  a  butcher's  knife  by  a 
madman  actuated  by  homicidal  frenzy.  The  thoracic  wound 
extended  from  the  third  rib  to  within  an  inch  of  the  nmbilicus, 
and  six  costal  cartilages  on  the  right  side  were  entirely  cat 
through.  The  lung  was  wounded  and  partially  collapsed.  A 
sawing  movement  and  much  friction  of  the  cut  cartilages  upon 
one  another  was  produced  with  each  respiratory  efibrt.  The 
surgeon  decided  to  suture  the  cartilages  at  once,  and,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  silver  wire,  made  use  of  heavy  pedicle  silk,  which  an- 
swered the  purpose  admirably.  The  fragments  of  the  carti- 
lages, from  the  fourth  to  the  ninth,  were  thus  brought  together, 
a  single  suture  being  used  for  each  cartilage.  This  procedure 
efiectually  arrested  the  sawing  movement  and  friction,  and  all 
hajmorrhage  was  checked  by  ligatures  and  gauze  packing.  The 
lung  was  not  completely  collapsed,  probably  being  stayed  up  by 
a  number  of  old  pleuritic  adhesions  that  existed  laterally. 
Strips  of  iodoform  gauze  about  two  inches  in  width  weye 
packed  as  a  tampon  between  the  ribs  in  the  interchondral 
spaces,  the  ends  of  the  gauze  being  allowed  to  extend  to  the 
surface  between  the  integumental  sutures. 

The  patient  recovered  rapidly,  although  his  condition  was 
donbly  precarious  from  the  existence  of  a  second  wound,  that 
being  abdominal  and  attended  with  considerable  loss  of  blood 
and  profound  shock.  The  gauze  tampon  was  taken  away  on 
the  third  day,  under  the  strictest  antiseptic  precautions.  The 
bubbling  of  air  through  the  che.st  wound  ceased  on  the  eighth 
day.  The  silk  sutures  of  the  cartilages  were  not  removed  until 
after  a  month,  and  one  of  them  was  left  in  situ  for  thirty-eight 
days,  which  was  also  the  length  of  the  patient's  stay  in  the 
hospital. 

This  unique  case  of  stab  wounds  of  the  thorax  and  abdomen 
is  illustrated  by  a  photogravure  taken  after  convalescence  was 
complete,  which  indicates  that  the  linear  extent  of  the  two 
woundf,  if  joined  end  to  end,  could  not  have  been  much  less 
than  twenty  inches.  If  we  add  to  this  not  only  that  the  ab- 
dominal wound  was  a  disemboweling  one,  the  intestines  having 
been  almost  completely  exposed  and  allowed  to  trail  along  the 
dirty  floor  of  the  drug-store  into  which  the  patient  was  carried 
directly  after  the  cutting,  but  that  over  an  hour  and  a  half  had 
elapsed  after  the  wounding  before  the  man  was  brought  under 
the  surgeon's  care,  it  will  bo  evirlent  that  the  results  were  most 
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conclusive  as  to  the  patient's  vital  powers  and  as  to  the  sur- 
geon's persistence  and  thoroughness. 


THE   WORK   OF   MEDICAL   MISSIONS. 

In  no  part  of  the  world  probably  has  modern  medicine 
made  a  more  profound  impression  than  in  the  cities  of  China. 
The  tender  and  toilful  ministry  of  the  clerical  missionary  often 
wins  respect,  but  the  physician  is  well-nigh  worshiped  ;  liis 
person  and  work  are  sacred.  "This  hospital  is  safer  than  a 
gun-boat,"  said  a  British  consul  at  Canton  during  troublous 
times.  The  Rev.  E.  P.  Thwing,  M.  D.,  who  has  made  a  long 
journey  through  the  Asiatic  countries,  finds  that  a  remarkably 
healthful  and  uplifting  influence  flows  from  the  labors  of  the 
female  physicians  and  nf  the  native  nurses  trained  by  them;  it 
has  opened  the  eyes  of  the  Orientals  to  the  capabilities  of 
women. 

One  of  the  ladies  of  a  Chinese  family  of  high  position, 
when  asked  how  she  employed  her  time,  replied:  "Oh,  no,  I 
do  not  sew  or  embroider,  I  can  only  eat."  Dr.  Thwing  relates 
an  incident  of  the  breaking  down  of  prejudice  in  consequence 
of  which  a  lady  physician  was  invited  into  the  interior  to 
attend  the  mother  of  Admiral  Pang,  as  follows:  "  A  Chinese 
admiral,  grateful  for  the  restoration  of  his  aged  mother  to 
health,  gave  a  gold  medal  to  Dr.  Mary  Fulton,  and  for  the  suc- 
cessful treatment  of  another  lady  of  the  household  an  additional 
decoration  was  ordered.  During  a  stay  of  a  fortnight,  ancient 
etiquette  was  laid  aside,  and  this  American  lady  and  her  as- 
sociate, an  English  lady  missionary,  sat  with  the  gentlemen  of 
this  aristocratic  family  at  a  table  served  in  elegant  European 
style.  Continued  gifts  followed  Dr.  Fulton  after  her  return  to 
Canton,  such  as  a  thousand  oranges  at  a  lime.  A  young  man 
from  this  family-clan  has  since  come  down  to  the  Canton  Uos- 
pital  to  begin  the  study  of  Occidental  healing.  In  this  we  see 
an  honoring  of  Western  ideas,  mingled  with  a  grateful  appre- 
ciation of  the  individual  physician.  Medical  service  to  the 
blind,  the  diseased,  the  injured,  the  insane  even,  is  directly 
antidotal  of  the  greedy,  mercenary,  and  tyrannous  behavior 
often  shown  by  foreigners  eager  to  win  their  point  with  the 
Chinese  or  other  Eastern  peoples.  Heathenism  believes  in  the 
survival  of  the  fittest  and  the  removal  of  the  helpless  from  the 
world.  Our  hospitals  and  dispensaries  teach  a  nobler  concep- 
tion of  human  existence.  There  are  said  to  be  a  hundred  and 
nine  medical  missionaries  in  China  at  the  present  time,  and 
others  who  are  actively  preparing  to  go  thither.  Thirty-eight 
of  these  missionaries  are  women,  and  of  these,  thirty-six  are 
from  America. 


All  A'  OR  PA  HA  GHAPJl^. 

A   SIMTLE   UEGIMEN   IN   OBESITY. 

The  Journal  de  la  mnte  attributes  to  a  medical  officer  of 
the  French  army  the  latest  "('ure"  for  obesity,  which  is 
sirnngcly  siini)Ic  in  its  carrying  out.  A  colonel  of  his  brignde 
had  become  so  fleshy  that  it  required  the  help  of  two  met]  to 
enul>Ie  him  to  mount  his  horse,  and  was  on  the  point  of  retiring 


from  the  army,  when  the  surgeon  hit  upon  a  dietetic  regimen 
which,  for  this  case  at  least,  served  its  purpose  most  handsome- 
ly, for  the  colonel  became  almost  thin  under  it  in  the  course  of 
a  month  or  two.  and  about  the  same  time  there  came  along  a 
promotion  to  the  rank  of  general,  all  of  which  would  have  been 
impossible  without  the  surgeon's  expedient.  Tiie  form  of  diet 
was  simply  a  restriction  to  one  dish  at  each  meal,  irrespective 
of  what  that  dish  might  be,  and,  no  matter  whether  the  quan- 
tity consumed  was  gre.iter  or  smaller,  it  was  made  to  satisfy  the 
desire  for  food  to  the  full  at  each  meal.  No  supplementary 
dishes,  such  as  soups,  desserts,  or  condiments,  were  allowed  ; 
one  single  dish,  and  that  taken  plain,  was  found  to  satisfy  the 
appetite  much  sooner  than  a  variety  of  dishes,  even  if  the  quan- 
tity was  apparently  smaller  and  on  almost  an  abstemious  scale. 
This  regimen  was  employed  also  in  the  case  of  a  lady  whose 
embonpoint  threatened  too  rapid  increase,  with  good  results 
and  without  any  discomfort  in  the  observance  of  the  restric- 
tions. In  fact,  in  one  or  two  instances  the  reduction  of  corpu- 
lence has  seemed  to  go  on  rather  too  rapidly  and  it  has  been 
deemed  best  to  take  means  for  the  restoration,  in  a  measure,  of 
that  which  had  been  lost.  Under  this  .system,  as  under  most 
others,  the  excessive  imbibition  of  liquids  has  to  he  forbidden, 
care  being  taken  not  to  enforce  the  abstinence  from  water,  es- 
pecially, to  the  point  where  symptoms  of  circulatory  depression 
arise  from  insufficiency  of  volume  of  the  blood  in  the  vessels. 


HYPNOTISM. 


Befoke  the  Medico-legal  Society  of  Chicago,  Dr.  M.  II. 
Lackerdteen  has  read  a  paper  on  the  .scientific  aspect  of  medi- 
cal hypnotism,  or  treatment  by  suggestion,  the  report  of  which 
appears  in  the  Journal  of  the  American  Medieal  Association. 
In  the  discussion  of  the  question,  the  consensus  of  opinion  was 
very  much  against  the  indiscriminate  use  of  hypnotism  by  the 
profession  and  the  laity  ;  and  as  to  the  two  contentions  for  hyp- 
notism (first,  as  a  therapeutical  agent,  and,  second,  as  an  aid  to 
psychical  research),  it  was  thought  that  nothing  of  any  value 
had  been  deduced  from  its  use,  but  much  harm.  Dr.  N.  Kerr, 
in  the  Deutsche  Medizinal-Zeitung,  says  of  this  practice  that 
hypnosis  is  a  departure  from  health,  a  diseased  state,  a  true 
neurosis,  embracing  the  lethargic,  cataleptic,  and  somnambu- 
listic states;  that  the  after-effect  is  a  disturbance  of  the  mental 
forces  and  dissipation  of  nerve  energy  ;  and  that  frequent  repe- 
titions are  apt  to  cause  deterioration  of  brain  and  nerve  func- 
tions, intellectual  decadence,  and  moral  perversions.  It  has 
generally  been  recognized  that  the  dangers  of  hypnotism  are 
very  great.  In  Russia  the  matter  has  been  made  the  subject  of 
legislation  restricting  its  use  to  the  medical  fraternity,  the  pres- 
ence of  medical  witnesses  being  necessary.  In  Belgium  it  is 
restricted  to  use  by  medical  men,  and  in  no  instance  can  it  be 
applied  to  girls  under  eighteen  years  of  age.  In  France  its  pub- 
lic exhibition  is  prohibited,  and  in  the  medical  department  of  tho 
army  and  navy  it  has  been  interdicted.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  says 
Dr.  Lackerdteen,  that  the  profession  in  America  will  awake  to 
the  position  and  insist  upon  some  sort  of  legislative  action  that 
will  limit  tho  use  of  hypnotism  to  physicians  under  certain  re- 
strictions, and  absolutely  prohibit  public  exhibitions  of  this 
dangerous  practice. 

TIIK    JKIHTAI.ITY    OF   NEW    V(H!K    IX    1890. 

The  total  deaths  in  tho  city  of  Now  York  during  the  year 
just  closed  were  40,230,  a  slight  incrt-ase  over  the  total  of  1889, 
which  was  .')9,583,  as  well  as  that  of  1888,  which  was  4i),175. 
Tho  population  being  estimated  at  1,03], '280,  the  rate  of  mor- 
tality is  found  to  be  24-0  to  the  thousand,  as  against  25-1   in 
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1889,  when  the  population  was  held  to  be  1,580,000.  A  most 
marked  falling.'  off  in  scarlet  fever  is  recorded,  the  deaths  in  1890 
being -tO:j,  in  1889,  1,239,  the  number  of  cases  being  2,893  and 
8,730,  respectively.  In  diphtheria,  also,  there  was  a  decline,  the 
deaths  in  1890  being  1.256,  in  1889  1,685;  the  cases,  4,142  and 
6.289,  respeotirely.  Typhoid  fever  caused  350  deaths,  a  decrease 
of  47;  the  nural)er  of  oases  was  1,079,  a  decrease  of  290. 
Measles  caused  724  deaths,  an  increase  of  254;  the  number  of 
cases  was  8,972,  an  increase  of  2,635.  Whooping-cough  showed 
a  falling  otf — namely,  486  as  compared  with  647  deaths.  The 
deaths  by  malarial  causes  were  only  174,  as  compared  with  229 
in  1889.  Small  [los  caused  two  deaths,  as  against  one  in  18«9. 
The  deaths  by  bronchitis  and  pneumonia  numbered  1,982  and 
4,950,  as  compared  with  1,792  and  4,015  in  1889.  Consiimj)- 
tion  is  charged  with  the  heaviest  item  of  mortality,  5,468,  as 
against  5,163  in  the  previous  year.  The  reported  births  came 
quite  close  to  the  deaths,  being  39.250,  a  decided  increase  be- 
yond the  total  of  37,521  in  1889.  The  marriages  numbered 
14,992,  while  in  1889  they  were  14,400. 


A   MISSIONARY   AND   HIS  SCALPEL. 

The  Rev.  R.  H.  Walker,  of  the  Lake  Victoria  Nyanza  mis- 
sion, in  Central  Africa,  narrates  a  case  where  he  had  to  use  a 
knife  in  order  that  the  native  "doctor"  should  not  gain  pres- 
tige at  his  and  his  mission's  expense.  He  says:  "I  told  you 
how  a  man  named  Paulo  bad  been  shot  in  the  mouth.  I  was 
.sent  for  to  see  him,  .^nd  failed  to  discover  the  exact  position  of 
the  bullet.  The  native  doctor  was  then  called  in,  and  he  cut  a 
pit  under  the  man's  chin  and  hunted  about,  but  had  no  success. 
This  happened  two  months  ago.  Since  then  the  patient  lias 
Sent  for  me  several  times,  continuing  to  complain  of  pain,  and, 
although  I  frequently  examined  his  mouth,  no  bullet  could  I 
find.  I  fancied  that  he  must  have  swallowed  the  missile  along 
with  the  fragments  of  his  broken  teeth.  A  few  days  ago  I  ad- 
vised poulticing,  and  yesterday  he  came  to  see  me,  saying  that 
he  thought  he  coold  feel  the  bullet.  I  felt  in  his  mouth  and 
tbougiit  I  could  feel  it  also.  I  offered  to  cut  a  hole  and  look 
for  it.  He  said  he  would  come  again,  lie  was  afraid  of  the 
knife.  To  this  I  would  not  agree,  and  I  then  and  there  cut  a 
hole,  which  reached  something  hard.  After  a  time  1  got  bold 
of  it  and  hauled  it  out— quite  a  large  piece  of  iron.  It  was 
not  quite  so  thick  as  some  bullets  are  made,  but  was  longer — a 
full  inch,  if  not  more,  in  length.  I  am  very  glad  I  got  it  out 
eventually  and  not  the  native  doctor."  Tliis  worthy  missionary 
was  a  co-worker  with  the  late  Rev.  A.  M.  Mackay,  of  whom 
Stanley  has  said  that  he  was  the  greatest  missionary  since  Liv- 
ingstone. 

THE   T/ENICIDE   PROPERTIES  OF  TUE   COCOA-.\UT. 

Pkofebsok  Pahisi.  of  Athens,  some  time  since  called  atten- 
tion to  the  taiiiicide  properties  of  the  cocoa-nut  when  freely  in- 
gested. His  attention  was  drawn  to  the  subject  from  an  ac<i- 
denlal  experience  in  his  own  case;  it  was  while  he  was  travel- 
ing in  Aby-ssinia  that  one  day  be  took  a  considerable  quantity 
of  the  nut,  sufficient  to  produce  an  attack  of  diarrhoja.  After 
a  while,  much  to  his  surprise,  with  one  of  these  diarrlia-al  mo- 
tions there  came  away  a  complete  tienia,  head  and  all,  and  (juite 
dead,  .\fter  his  return  homo  to  Athens  he  made  some  observa- 
tions in  this  lino  of  treatment  and  reported  an  almost  invuriublo 
success.  In  only  one  instance  did  he  fail  to  secure  the  head. 
His  method  was  to  order  the  inllk  and  pulp  of  one  cocoa-nut  to 
be  taken  in  the  morning,  fasting,  no  purgation  or  cessation 
from  business  being  required.  In  this  country  Dr.  Allison  has 
reported,  in  the  Medical  Age,  a  ca.se  where  the  use  o( Filix  in'tn, 


oil  of  turpentine,  and  chloroform  bad  successively  failed  to 
ettect  a  complete  removal  of  the  parasite,  but  in  which  the  pa- 
tient by  chance  partook  of  a  cocoa-nut  and  soon  after  was  re- 
lieved of  a  dead  tapeworm  with  its  head.  Since  then  he  has 
bad  occasion  to  prescribe  cocoa-nut  in  this  trouble,  and  has 
found  it  the  pleasantest  of  all  the  t;enicides  and  one  that  dots 
not  require  the  administration  of  a  cathartic. 

ALLEGED   EQUIVALENTS   OF   THE   KOCH   LIQUID. 

Db.  Josepiios  Cbaft,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  calls  our  attention 
to  his  statement,  in  the  Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation for  December  20tb,  that  he  has  produced  a  liquid  iden- 
tical with  Koch's,  and  adds  that,  in  order  to  get  the  judgment 
of  the  profession  as  to  the  truth  of  his  statement,  he  will  send 
enough  of  it  for  testing  purposes  to  any  competent,  fair-minded 
physician  in  the  United  States  or  Canada,  preferably  a  hospital 
physician,  who  will  send  satisfactory  references  with  his  appli- 
cation. Dr.  Craft's  address  is  No.  64  Streator  Avenue.  Cleve- 
land. The  newspapers  announce  that  a  New  York  physician 
thinks  he  has  found  a  contratuberculous  remedy  having  the 
same  effect  essentially  as  Koch's,  but  having  the  advantage  of 
being  an  inorganic  substance  easily  to  be  obtained  by  any  phy- 
sician. 

DIABETES   AND   INSANITY. 

Dr.  Savage  has  read  a  paper  before  the  Medical  Society  of 
London,  an  account  of  which  appears  in  the  British  Medical 
Journal,  on  The  Connection  between  Diabetes  and  Insanity. 
He  concludes  that  diabetes  may  arise  from  local  brain  disease 
or  injury,  and  that  a  similar  condition  may  give  rise  to  insanity  ; 
so  a  similar  bodily  condition  may  cause  both  diabetes  and  in- 
sanity, and  in  certain  states  some  of  the  symptoms  in  diabetes 
may  follow  on  brain  changes  without  diabetes  as  a  whole  being 
developed.  In  other  cases  there  may  be  polyuria  or  glycosuria. 
In  insanity  proper,  diabetes  is  uncommon  ;  diabetes  and  insanity 
run  together  in  the  s;ime  families,  and  the  same  holds  good  with 
regard  to  diabetes  and  epilep.sy,  the  two  conditions  frequently 
alternating  in  the  same  individual.  When  diabetes  and  insanity 
coincide,  the  insanity  is  generally  of  the  melancholic  type,  and 
the  symptoms  of  diabetes  are  modified  by  the  relationship. 


PAI,ATIN()ID.S. 

The  Lancet  makes  reference  to  a  new  tasteless  form  of  ad- 
ministering nar.seous drugs,  known  by  this  name.  They  resem- 
ble two  tiny  watch  orystuls  welded  together  at  their  edges. 
They  are  made  of  pure  gum  and  sugar,  almost  as  transparent 
as  glass,  such  as  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  jujubes.  The 
average  weight  of  one  of  these  envelopes  is  a  tritle  more  than 
a  grain.  They  are  slippery  in  the  mouth,  and  are  readily  dis- 
solved with  or  without  the  aid  of  a  draught  of  water.  The 
contained  drug  is  carried,  in  tnost  instances,  in  the  form  of 
a  loose  powder,  and  is  therefore  susceptible  of  speedy  ab.sorp- 
tion. 

A    UNIQUE   CASE    OF    HEMIANOPSIA. 

Dk.  R.  Williams  reports,  in  the  British  Medical  Journal  for 
November  22d,  a  case  of  neuro  retinitis  in  a  miner  aged  forty- 
two,  who  had  very  marked  limitations  of  the  fields  of  vision. 
He  remarks  that  cases  of  horizontal  hemianop.''ia  are  by  no 
means  common,  but  that  the  loss  of  the  upper  half  of  one  field 
and  the  lower  half  of  the  other  renders  the  present  case  uni(|uo 
in  medical  literature,  though  the  possibility  of  such  a  condition 
was  suggested  bj  Wilbrans. 
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The  Medical  Society  of  the  State  of  New  York  will  hokl  its  eighty- 
fiftli  annual  meeting  in  Albany  on  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  and  Thurs- 
day, February  3d,  4th,  and  ,6th,  under  the  presidency  of  Dr.  William 
Warren  Potter,  of  Buffalo.  Besides  the  president's  inaugural  address, 
the  programme  includes  the  following  titles  :  Railroad  Surgery,  hv  Dr. 
Clinton  B.  Uerrick,  of  Troy ;  A  Report  of  Cases  of  Injury  to  the  Knee 
Joint,  with  Remarks,  by  Dr.  Henry  Flood,  of  Elmira ;  The  Manage- 
ment of  Sinuses  in  Chronic  Bone  and  Joint  Diseases,  by  Dr.  V.  P.  Gib- 
ney,  of  New  York  :  Necrosis  of  the  Ribs  complicating  Pott's  Disease, 
by  Dr.  Louis  A.  Weigcl,  of  Rochester :  Brief  Notes  on  Gastrostomy, 
with  the  Report  of  a  Successful  Case,  by  Dr.  Charles  A.  Powers,  of 
New  York  ;  The  Action  of  Trypsin,  Pancreatin,  and  Pepsin  upon 
Sloughs,  Coagula,  and  Muco-pus,  by  Dr.  Robert  T.  Morris,  of  New 
York  ;  Operative  Procedures  in  Acute  General  Suppurative  Peritonitis, 
by  Dr.  W.  E.  B.  Davis,  of  Birmingham,' Ala. ;  The  Progress  of  Cystos- 
copy in  the  Last  Three  Years,  by  Dr.  Willy  Meyer,  of  New  York ;  A 
Plea  for  Rapid  Dilatation,  Holt's  Operation,  in  the  Treatment  of  Ure. 
thral  Stricture,  by  Dr.  F.  R.  Sturgis,  of  New  York  ;  A  Case  of  Imper- 
forate Anus  of  Eight  Weeks'  Standing ;  Operation  and  Recovery,  by 
Dr.  W.  Haile-s,  Jr.,  of  Albany  ;  The  Diagnostic  Significance  of  the 
State  of  the  Pupils,  by  Dr.  E.  C.  Spitzka,  of  New  Y'ork  ;  Three  Diag- 
nostic Symptoms  of  Melancholia  (Second  Communication),  by  Dr.  Lan- 
don  Carter  Gray,  of  New  York  ;  Hysterical  Manifestations  Due  to  Alco- 
holism, by  Dr.  H.  C.  Coe,  of  New  York ;  Cases  of  Traumatic  Hysteria, 
by  Dr.  Henry  Hun,  of  Albany;  Insomnia  and  its  Treatment,  by  Dr.  E. 
N.  Brush,  of  Philadelphia;  The  Causes  of  Asthenopia,  by  Dr.  D.  B.  St. 
John  Roosa,  of  New  York;  The  Treatment  of  Detachment  of  the 
Retina,  by  Dr.  David  Webster,  of  New  York ;  On  the  Use  of  Platinum 
Instruments  in  the  Extraction  of  Cataract  and  in  Other  Operations 
upon  the  Eye,  by  Dr.  E.  Gruening,  of  New  York  ;  Contagion  from 
Roller  Towels,  by  Dr.  Lucien  Howe,  of  Buffalo ;  One  Thousand  Cases 
of  Ocular  Headache  and  the  Different  States  of  Refraction  connected 
therewith,  by  Dr.  W.  F.  Mittendorf,  of  New  York ;  Catarrh  and  its 
Cure,  by  Dr.  0.  B.  Douglas,  of  New  York ;  On  the  Causes  of  Eczema, 
by  Dr.  L.  Duncan  Bulkley,  of  New  York ;  Some  Points  in  the  Patho- 
genesis of  Aural  Vertigo,  by  Dr.  Oren  D.  Pomeroy,  of  New  York;  Ccr- 
tain  Hygienic  Measures  in  the  Treatment  of  Catarrhal  Affections  of  the 
Upper  Air-passages,  by  Dr.  F.  H.  Bosworth,  of  New  York ;  A  Con- 
tribution to  the  Surgical  Treatment  of  Jacksonian  Epilep.sy;  Excision 
of  the  Ann  Center,  by  Dr.  Edward  B.  Angell,  of  Rochester ;  a  Discus- 
sion of  Appendicitis  (The  Pathology  of  Appendicitis,  by  Dr.  Herman 
Mynter,  of  Buffalo,  and  Dr.  Arpad  G.  Gerster,  of  New  Y'ork ;  The  In- 
dications for  Early  Laparotomy  in  Appendicitis,  by  Dr.  Charles  Mcliur- 
ney,  of  New  York,  and  Dr.  William  W.  Keen,  of  Philadelphia ;  The 
Technique  of  Operative  Interference  in  Appendicitis,  by  Dr.  Lewis  A. 
Stimson,  of  New  York,  and  Dr.  George  R.  Fowler,  of  Brooklyn  ;  The 
Propriety  of  and  the  Indications  for  the  Resection  of  the  Appendix 
Vermiforinis  din-ing  the  Quiescent  Stage  of  Chronic  Relapsing  Appen- 
dicitis, by  Dr.  Joseph  Price,  of  Philadelphia,  and  Dr.  Robert  F.  Weir, 
of  New  York  ;  The  Relation  of  the  Physician  and  the  Surgeon  in  the 
Care  of  Cases  of  Appendicitis,  by  Dr.  Albert  Vander  Veer,  of  Albany); 
a  Discussion  on  Pelvic  Inflammation  in  Women;  its  Pathology  and  its 
Palliative,  Conservative,  and  Radical  Treatment  (Introduction,  by  Dr. 
Andrew  F.  Currier,  of  New  Yoik ;  Pathology,  by  Dr.  A.  J.  C.  Skene, 
of  Brooklyn,  and  Dr.  W.  Gill  Wylie,  of  New  York  ;  Palliative  Treat- 
ment, by  Dr.  C.  C.  Lee,  of  New  York  ;  Conservative  Treatment,  by  Dr. 
W.  M.  Polk,  of  New  Y'ork;  Radical  Treatment,  by  Dr.  Joseph  Price, 
of  Philadelphia,  and  Dr.  L.  .S.  McMurtry,  of  Louisville,  Ky.) ;  The  Ticat- 
ment  of  Posterior  Displacements  by  the  Utero-vaginal  Ligature,  Ijy  Dr. 
H.  J.  Boldt,  of  New  York ;  Minor  Gyna;coIogical  Surgery,  by  Dr.  Mau- 
rice J.  Lewi,  of  Albany ;  The  Treatment  of  Injuries  to  the  Floor  of 
the  Vagina,  by  Dr.  Horace  T.  Hanks,  of  New  York ;  An  Inquiry  into 
our  Present  Knowledge  of  the  Progress  of  Myomatous  Tumors  after 
(a)  The  Use  of  the  Electric  Current,  (4)  Removal  of  Ovaries  and  Tubes, 
(c)  The  Old  Method  of  Treatment  by  Rest,  Intra-uterinc  Applications, 
and  Ergot,  by  Dr.  James  F.  W.  Ross,  of  Toronto  ;  My  Experience  with 
the  Surgical  Treatment  of  Retroflexion  and  Prolapsus  Uteri,  by  Dr. 
Paul  F.  MundC',  of  New  York ;  Surgical  Treatment  of  Ectopic  Gesta- 


tion, by  Dr.  Charies  A.  L.  Reed,  of  Cincinnati ;  Some  of  the  Results  of 
Defective  Sanitary  Arrangements  in  the  Puerperal  State,  by  Dr.  James 
P.  Boyd,  of  Albany ;  The  Management  of  Tedious  Labor,  by  Dr.  Eg- 
bert H.  Grandin,  of  New  York  ;  A  Report  of  Four  Cases  of  Cancer  of 
the  Clitoris  where  Clitoridectomy  was  performed,  by  Dr.  Franklin 
Townsend,  Jr.,  of  Albany;  The  Emotional  Element;  the  Puerperal 
Period,  by  Dr.  Adam  H.  Wright,  of  Toronto;  a  Discussion  on  Pulmo- 
nary Tuberculosis  (History,  by  Dr.  H.  R.  Hopkins,  of  Buffalo:  ^Etiolo- 
gy and  Pathology,  by  Dr.  Heneage  Gibbes,  of  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. ;  Diag- 
nosis and  Prognosis,  by  Dr.  A.  L.  Loomis,  of  New  Y'ork ;  Manifesta- 
tion in  the  Upper  Air  Tract  and  Special  Treatment  thereof,  by  Dr. 
John  0.  Roe,  of  Rochester  ;  Treatment,  incmding  Prophylaxis,  as  re- 
lated to  Climate,  by  Dr.  Samuel  B.  Ward,  of  Albany;  Treatment,  as 
related  to  Therapeutics,  including  Koch's  Method,  by  Dr.  E.  L.  Shurly, 
of  Detroit);  Koch's  Lymph  and  Tuberculosis,  and  Therapeutical  Notes 
on  Acute  Respiratory  Diseases,  by  Dr.  A.  Jacobi,  of  New  Y'ork;  Lobar 
Pneumonia  with  the  Production  of  Connective  Tissue  in  the  Air  Spaces, 
by  Dr.  Francis  Delafield,  of  New  York ;  The  Treatment  of  Gall  Stones, 
by  Dr.  William  W.  Seymour,  of  Troy ;  The  Treatment  of  Itching,  by 
Dr.  Edward  B.  Bronson,  of  New  York ;  Croupous  Rhinitis,  by  Dr.  Frank 
H.  Potter,  of  Buffalo ;  The  Correction  of  Angular  Deformities  of  the 
Nose  by  a  Subcutaneous  Operation,  by  Dr.  John  0.  Roe,  of  Rochester; 
A  Case  of  Pemphigus,  by  Dr.  H.  R.  Hopkins,  of  Buffalo ;  The  Treat- 
ment of  Pigmentary  and  Vascular  Nasvi,  by  Dr.  George  II.  Fox,  of  New 
York ;  The  Relation  of  Physicians  to  Boards  of  Health,  by  Dr.  Lew  is 
Balch,  of  Albany ;  The  Necessity  of  an  Amendment  in  the  Laws  gov- 
erning Medical  Evidence  in  Malpractice  Suits,  by  Dr.  R.  J.  Wilding,  of 
Malone  ;  The  Present  Status  of  the  Proposed  Law  to  regulate  the 
Practice  of  Embalming  Human  Dead  Bodies,  by  Dr.  A.  Walter  Suiter, 
of  Herkimer;  The  Unrestricted  Evil  of  Prostitution,  by  Dr.  Andrew  F. 
Currier,  of  New  York  ;  A  Case  of  Scarlet  Fever  with  Vesicular  Erup- 
tion, by  Dr.  F.  C.  Curtis,  of  Albany ;  Intestinal  Obstruction  ;  Report  of 
Cases,  by  Dr.  J.  H.  Glass,  of  Utica ;  and  papers  by  Dr.  William  S.  Ely, 
of  Rochester,  and  Dr.  Clarence  C.  Rice,  of  New  York. 

Hyrtl'B  Eightieth  Birthday. — Professor  Joseph  Uyrtl,  the  eminent 
Viennese  anatomist,  passed  his  eightieth  birthday  on  December  7th, 
and  was  the  recipient  of  numerous  congratulatory  messages.  The 
Landtag  of  Austria  addressed  him  as  being  equally  popular  as  a  public 
benefactor  as  famed  in  the  ranks  of  teachers  of  anatomy.  Uyrtl  is  the 
founder  of  two  orphanages  at  Moedling,  a  suburb  of  Vienna.  He  is 
also  noted  as  a  linguist,  having  a  fluent  knowledge  of  ten  modern  lan- 
guages, and  he  is  credited  with  the  ability  to  make  an  extemporaneous 
speech  in  Latin. 

The  American  Association  for  the  Study  and  Cure  of  Inebriety. — 
At  the  meeting  of  Wednesday  evening,  the  7th  inst.,  the  programme 
included  A  Rcsuuk;  of  the  Latest  Facts  on  the  Pathology  of  Chronic 
Alcoholism  and  Inebriety,  also  A  Synopsis  of  the  Mason  Prize  Essay, 
by  Dr.  George  T.  Kemp,  of  Brooklyn ;  The  Action  of  Alcohol  on  the 
Throat,  by  Dr.  G.  B.  Hope,  of  New  York  ;  The  Brain  Palsies  from  Al- 
cohol, by  Dr.  T.  L.  W  right,  of  Bellefontaine,  0.  ;  and  the  exhibition  of 
microphotographic  illustrations  of  the  effects  of  alcohol  on  the  blood 
and  the  tissues,  by  Dr.  Ephraim  Cutter,  of  New  York. 

Dr.  Taylor's  and  Dr.  Van  Oieson's  Article  on  Pmrigo. — By  an  er- 
ror, several  of  the  illu>trnllcins  to  this  article  were  misplaced  in  our 
last  issiu'.  We  would  suggest  to  oui-  subscribers  that,  when  they 
have  their  numbers  bound,  tlioy  instruct  the  binder  that  the  six  pages 
inserted  between  page  11  and  page  15  should  immediately  precede 
page  1. 

The  Death  of  Dr.  Gideon  B.  Perry,  of  Brooklyn,  occurred  on  De- 
cember SOth.  He  was  a  native  of  Rhode  Island  and  an  alumnus  of  the 
Medical  Department  of  the  University  of  the  City  of  New  York,  of  the 
class  of  1861.  His  death  took  place  somewhat  unexpectedly  from 
heart  failure,  although  his  health  had  been  noticeably  impaired  during 
the  past  year.     He  was  sixty-four  years  old. 

The  Death  of  Dr.  Joseph  A.  Carreau.  of  Brooklyn,  took  place  on 
December  3iHh.      lie  was  a   Fiench   Canuiliau  and  a  graduate  of  the 
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Montreal  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Medical  Society  of  the  County  of  Kings  and  of  other  organizations.  He 
was  thirty-nine  years  old.  • 

Changes  of  Address, — Dr.  Kingman  B.  Page,  to  No.  70  East  One 
Hundred  and  Twentieth  Street;  Dr.  Franz  Torek,  to  No.  164  East 
Seventy  ninth  S^trcet. 

Society  Meetings  for  the  Conaing  Week  : 

Monday,  January  IJth :  Sew  York  Academy  of  Medicine  (Section  in 
Surgery) ;  Xew  York  Ophthalmological  Society  (private) ;  Lenox 
Medical  and  Surgical  Society  (private) ;  New  York  Medico-historical 
Society  (private);  Xew  York  Academy  of  Sciences  (Section  in 
Chemistry  and  Technology);  Boston  Society  for  Medical  Improve- 
ment (annual) ;  GynjECological  Society  of  Boston;  Burlington,  Vt., 
Medical  and  Surgical  Club;  Norwalk,  Conn.,  Medical  Society  (pri- 
vate); Baltimore  Medical  Association. 

Tv ESD AY,  Ja7iuar>/  13th:  New  York  Medical  Union  (private — election); 
Medical  Societies  of  tl\e  Counties  of  Chautauqua  (semi-annual), 
Chenango  (annual),  Clinton  (annual — Plattsburgh),  Erie  (annual — 
Buffalo),  Genesee  (semi-annual — Batavia),  Greene  (quarterly),  Jef- 
ferson (annual — Wateitonn),  Livingston  (semi-annual),  Madison 
(semi-annual),  Oneida  (semi-annual — Rome),  Onondaga  (semi-annual 
— Syracuse),  Ontario  (quarterly),  Oswego  (semi-annual — Oswego), 
St.  Lawrence  (annual),  Schenectady  (annual — Schenectady),  Schuy- 
ler (annual),  Steuben  (semi-annual),  Tioga  (annual — Owego),  Wayne 
(semi-annual),  and  Yates  (semi-annual),  N.  Y.;  Norfolk,  Mass.,  Dis- 
trict Medical  Society  (Hyde  Park) ;  Newark,  N.  J.,  and  Trenton  (pri- 
vate), N.  J.,  Medical  Associations ;  Baltimore  Gynecological  and 
Obstetrical  Sociely. 

Wednesday,  January  IJ/lh :  New  York  Surgical  Society ;  New  York 
Pathological  Society  (annual) ;  American  Microscopical  Society  of 
the  City  of  New  York ;  Medical  Societies  of  the  Counties  of  Albany 
and  Dutchess  (annual — Poughkeepsie),  N.  Y. ;  Tri. States  Medical 
Association  (Port  Jervis,  N.  Y.);  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  Medical  As.socia- 
tion  (private) ;  Hampshire,  Mass.  (quarteily — Northampton),  and 
Worcester,  Mass.  (Worcester),  District  Medical  Societies;  Benning- 
ton, Vt.,  County,  and  Hoosick,  N.  Y.,  Medical  Societies  (annual — 
Arlington,  Vt.);  Kansas  City  Ophthalmological  and  Otological  So- 
ciety; Philadelphia  County  Medical  Society. 

Thursday,  Jnnuary  15th:  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine;  Brooklyn 
Surgical  Society;  New  Bedford, Mass.,  Society  for  Medical  luiprove- 
ment  (private). 

Friday,  January  10th :  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine  (Section  in 
Orthopaedic  Surgery) ;  Baltimore  Clinical  Society  ;  Chicago  Gyrucco- 
logical  Society. 

Saturday,  January  17th :  Clinical  Society  of  the  New  York  I'ost- 
graduate  Medical  School  and  Hospital. 

Answers  to  Correspondents : 

No.  343. — We  think  it  perfectly  allowable  for  a  physician  to  notify 
his  professional  brethren  that  he  is  about  to  give  up  general  practice 
and  restrict  himself  to  a  certain  specialty. 


f  cttfrs  to  i^t  (gbitor. 


PLATES   FOK   I.NTESTIXAL  ANASTOMOSIS. 

Toledo,  Ohio,  December  26,  IS'M. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  New  York  Medical  Journal : 

Sib  :  In  the  i.s.^iiu  of  December  20tli  I  note  a  successful  case 
of  jejuno  ileostomy  witli  Seiin's  plates  by  1".  II.  Kussell,  ,M.  D. 
Dr.  Russell  concludes  liis  urticle  hy  tho  I'olh/wing:  "  My  expe- 
rience in  tills  case  and  in  anotlier  in  wliicli  I  i)erformed  gastro- 
entorosiotny  with  decalcified  bone  plates  for  cancerous  stei.osis 
of  the  pylorus  convinces  rae  that  the  bone  plates  arc  much  to 
be  preferred  to  the  various  cutgut  (rings  and  mats)  and  all  other 


substitutes  wliicb  have  been  suggested.  They  are  admirably 
adapted  for  the  purpose  and  need  no  improvement." 

I  congratulate  the  doctor  and  his  patient  on  such  a  fortunate 
termination  of  the  case,  but  his  sweeping  conclusions  do  not 
suit  everybody,  especially  when  communicated  through  a  wide- 
ly circulated  journal.  In  the  first  place,  "  my  e.xperience"  (Dr. 
Russell's)  seems  to  consist  of  all  of  two  cases,  all  done  with  de- 
calcified bone  plates,  and  the  inference  reasonablv  drawn  is 
that  he  never  used  any  other.  It  would  appear  to  be  a  stretch 
of  imagination  to  conclude  from  just  two  cases  that  these  plates 
are  much  to  be  preferred  to  all  other  substitutes,  and  to  sweep 
away  all  other  aids  to  intestinal  anastomosis  even  without  the 
sign  of  a  trial.  The  same  [irogres^ive  sentiment  is  carried  out  in 
thelast  assertion,  where  the  doctor  satisfactorily  says  "they  .  .  . 
need  no  improvement."  For  the  last  sentence  the  doctor,  per- 
haps, should  not  be  condemned,  as  he  has,  no  doubt,  thrown 
all  his  "mite"  in  just  two  cases  with  one  plate.  "  Tliey  need 
no  improvement"  is  not  human,  for  everything  that  is  human 
is  progressive,  and  nothing  progresses  without  improvement, 
accompanied  also  by  error.  1  have  about  one  hundred  and 
seventy-five  recorded  experiments  on  dogs  done  durinir  the 
past  three  years,  and  most  of  these  were  for  some  form  of  in- 
testinal anastomosis.  I  have  used  all  known  plates  and  rings 
bnt  one.  The  gelatin  plate  introduced  by  Dr.  Siminson,  of 
Pittsville,  Wia..  and,  I  understand,  simultaneously  by  Dr.  Shive- 
ly,  of  New  York,  I  have  not  used.  I  have  used  Professor 
Senn's  plates.  Dr.  Brokaw's  segmented  rubber  ring.  Dr.  Matas's 
solid  catgut  ring.  Dr.  Davis's  catgut  mat.«,  and  Dr.  Al>be's  cat- 
gut rings  successfully.  Months  before  I  knew  cartilage  1  ad 
been  used  I  tried  and  abandoned  it.  Dr.  Stam,  of  Fremont, 
Ohio,  independently  and  originally  used  the  cartilage  plate 
with  success.  With  me,  dogs  occasionally  died  from  too  rapid 
absorption  of  the  cartilage  plate;  hence  I  ceased  employing 
it.  During  the  past  year  I  introduced  two  new  plates  for  intes- 
tinal anastomosis.  One  is  the  rawhide  and  the  other  is  the 
segmented  rubber  plate,  and  dozens  of  successful  operations 
have  demonstrated  their  ntility,  convenient  aceegsibility,  cheap- 
ness, and  ease  of  construction.  I  would  call  Dr.  Russell's  atten. 
tion  to  these  plates,  and  especially  to  the  segmented  rubber 
plate,  and  hope  the  communication  will  reach  him  before  he 
writes  again,  for  if  the  doctor  ever  gets  fidly  acquainted  with 
the  segmented  rubber  plates  he  will,  no  doubt,  pen  the  same 
pleasing  democratic  sentence,  "  they  need  no  improvement." 
Did  the  doctor  ever  think  that  it  required  almost  two  weeks  to 
prepare  Professor  Senn's  decalcified  perforated  bone  plates?  I 
am  also  informed  that  these  same  plates  are  sold  for  one  dollar 
a  pair.  To  do  a  hundred  operations  on  a  hundred  dogs  would 
coat,  at  that  rate,  about  a  hundred  dollars. 

Your  humble  servant's  segmented  rubber  plate  can  be  made 
out  of  an  Esmaroh,  or  the  band  on  a  pocket  diary  and  some  catgut, 
in  about  thirty  minutes  for  about  five  cents.  MosI  of  my  plates 
were  made  ofrubberband-.  three  inches  long,  three  quarters  of  an 
inch  wide,  and  a  sixteenth  of  an  inch  thick.  For  the  catgut  ring 
Insed  eiihersheep-skin  or  rawhide  strands.  The  rubber  bands 
and  ring  were  held  together  by  four  catgut  sutures.  Six  needles 
attached  to  six  linen  threads  completed  the  plate.  The  average 
cost  of  such  a  plate  was  three  cents.  The  test  of  its  utility  is 
success  in  application.  In  operating  it  is  easy  and  convenient 
to  use.  Plates  are  superior  to  rings.  The  segmented  rubber 
plate  po.ssesses  all  the  advantages  of  any  plate  and,  I  think,  a 
little  more.  Its  material  is  cheai)  and  accessible.  It  is  quickly 
made  and  convenient  to  use.  It  coaptates  the  largest  possible 
amount  of  serous  surface,  anil  holds  in  continuous  a()proxiiiia- 
tion  the  walls  of  the  intestines  as  long  as  desired.  It  is  suita- 
bly absorbable — in  fact,  so  delicately  adapted  to  the  work  ot 
intestinal  anastomosis  that  it  can  be  made  to  suit  the  character 
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of  the  alimentary  secretioDs  in  any  part  of  tlie  canal.  Tlje 
suitability  of  the  plate  becomes  apparent  when  one  can  pre- 
(letermiae  the  time  the  plate  will  remain  intact  by  the  qu.-intity 
and  quality  of  the  material  composing  the  ring.  The  plate 
does  not  yield  its  approximating  power  until  it  entirely  breaks 
dowa  by  the  dissolution  of  the  miterial  (sheep  skin,  rawhide 
strands,  or  catgut)  composing  the  ring.  The  segmented  rubber 
plate  produces  uniform,  even,  equable  pressure  in  all  directions 
on  the  living  tissue.  No  .jutting  prominences  or  uneven  pro- 
jections are  exposed  on  the  plate  to  cause  sloughing  of  the  parts 
and  gangrene  of  the  gut  wall,  producing  fsecal  fistuUe  and  in- 
viting the  dreaded  demon  peritonitis  to  end  the  scene. 

The  rubber  plate  produces  excellent  mechanical  and  physio- 
logical rest,  which  is  the  essential  for  proper  cell  proliferation 
and  detinite  healing.  Also,  experiments  positively  demonstrate 
that  a  plate  for  intestinal  anastomosis  must  last  intact  and  give 
substantial  coaptation  to  the  parts  for  from  four  to  six  days. 
The  rsMson  for  this  is  that  peritoneal  plastic  exudates  are  abso- 
lutely indetinite  in  time  of  formation.  The  exudate  may  ap- 
pear in  a  few  hours  or  be  delated  more  than  a  day.  One  can 
make  the  rubber  plate  last  two  weeks  and  do  no  harm  by  its 
pressure  or  presence  in  the  gut.  I  have  had  plates  in  dngs  for 
forty-nine  days,  and  they  only  produced  slight  ulceration. 
Senn's  plates  quickly  yield  by  dissolution  at  the  edges,  and  thus 
decrease  their  surface  of  approximation,  while  the  rubber  plate 
ho'ds  the  entire  coaptated  surface  in  approximation  from  begin- 
ning to  end.  A  large  eoaptating  surface  is  the  best  barrier  against 
fiecal  fistulae.  It  may  be  suggested  that  useful  things  are  those 
which  have  the  capacity  to  he  applied  to  man's  service  at  any 
desired  moment,  and  also  that  they  will  completely  and  per- 
fectly accomplish  the  object  of  their  application.  The  rubber 
plate  fulfills  both  requirenients. 

The  doctor  will  observe  that  he  has  stepped  on  toes  with 
corns  on  them.  The  result  is  a  squeak  in  the  form  of  the  fore- 
going remarks.  However,  I  hope  Dr.  Russell  will  be  well  and 
happy  after  reading  this  little  communication,  and  that  all  the 
patients  on  whom  he  performs  intestinal  anastomosis  will  "need 
no  improvement,"  though  I  suggest  it  is  wise  to  make  a  large 
artificial  fistula,  for  it  will  occasionally  contract  from  a  fifth  to  a 
third  of  its  original  size  in  about  two  months  at'ter  the  operation. 
F.  B.  Robinson,  M.  I). 


THE   TREATMENT   OF  ABORTION. 

Seato.n,  III.,  December  S5,  1890. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  New  Yorlc  Medical  Journal : 

Sir  :  From  the  readingof  Dr.  Whitaker's  letter  in  last  week's 
.lournal,  it  seems  I  owe  Professor  Thomas  an  apology,  which  I 
hasten  to  make. 

In  my  letter,  desiring  to  bo  as  brief  and  pointed  as  possibl.-. 
I  avoided  all  discussion  and  needless  verbiage,  and,  in  using 
the  words  classical,  e[)icicnt,  and  sufflciently  dogmatical.  1 
thought  I  was  using  legiiimate  language.  As  to  scoring  Dr. 
Thomas.  I  had  no  such  thought.  If  my  language  is  so  under- 
stood, I  beg  his  pardon. 

By  classical  I  meant  that  the  treatment  of  abortion  with  tlie 
tampon  was  now  the  generally  accepted  and  approved  method 
of  trPHtnunt. 

Efficient  I  used  in  its  direct  and  plain  sense — and  meant  it 
in  no  ironical  way. 

Dogmatical  I  used  as  the  antithesis  of  doubt ;  and  used  it 
cspeciiilly  in  reference  to  the  following  sentences:  "  One  great 
danger  in  abortion  is  hiomorrhago,  and  the  indication  is  to  stop 
thiir.  ha)  norrlmge.  This  is  the  one  and  onli/  indication  to  be 
fulfilled  in  the  beginning,  and  when  you  have  done  this  thor- 
oughly you  have  done  your  whole  duty  to  your  patient." 


The  positiveness  with  which  Professor  Thomas  states  his 
views  is  one  of  the  chief  beauties  of  his  teaching.  One  can  not 
fail  to  understand  him,  whether  he  accepts  his  views  or  not. 

I  expected  my  method  to  meet  with  criticism.  I  gave  it  for 
what  it  was  worth.  If  it  proves  as  efficient  in  others'  hands  as 
in  mine,  good  will  be  accomplished. 

In  ray  remarks  I  neglected  to  say  that  in  primiparse  it  could 
rarely  be  used.  As  to  the  rest,  I  have  not  one  word  to  take 
back. 

Remember,  gentlemen,  you  can  not  practice  medicine  by  the 
multiplication  table,  as  .1.  Adams  Allen  says. 

Yours  truly,  Thomas  A.  Elder,  M.  D. 


THE   SO-CALLED   "HYGIENIC  TREATMENT." 

Willow  Springs,  Mo.,  December  29,  1S90. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  New  York  Medical  Journal  : 

Sir:  Will  yon  be  kind  enough,  not  to  me,  but  to  the  public, 
to  publish  the  so-called  "hygienic  treatment  "  that  is  heingsold 
for  four  dollars  to  an  individual  or  a  family,  and  a  pledge  or 
oath  of  secrecy  required?  It  is  simply  the  use  of  milk-warm 
water  injected  into  the  bowels  with  a  common  household  s\r- 
inge.  The  owner  of  the  secret,  Wilford  Hall,  of  New  York, 
maintains  that  it  is  almost  a  panacea.  He  uses  from  a  qnart  to 
a  half-gallon  or  more  of  warm  water,  and  thuroughly  rinses  the 
colon  and  rectum,  and  continues  il  twice  or  thrice  a  week  until 
the  inside  of  the  individual  is  "  sudzed  "  out.  A  number  to  my 
knowing  have,  as  they  say,  received  great  benefit  from  its  use. 
Theforegoingis  the  sum  and  substance  of  the  whole  book  he  sells 
as  containing  the  secret.  I  think,  whether  it  is  valuable  or  not, 
it  ought  to  be  publislied.  as  he  has  made  enough  off  the  people, 
and  he,  as  he  is  a  minister  and  certainly  a  phihinthropist, 
should  not  be  loath  to  have  his  "great  discovery  "  given  to  the 
world.  He  has  no  pledire  from  me,  and  therefore  I  am  free  to 
publish  it.  S.  J.  Daily,  M.  D. 


IJrotecbings  of  Socbtws. 


NEW   YORK   NEDROLOGICAL  SOCIETY. 

Meeting  of  December  2,  1890. 

Dr.   I,.  0.  Gray   in  the  Chair. 

Specimens  of  Pachymeningitis  Interna  Hsemorrhagica. 

— Dr.  F.  Fkrouson  presented  three  specimens  of  this  condition. 
After  giving  the  histories  in  detail,  he  stated  that  they  repre- 
gcnled  only  a  small  part  of  a  considerable  number  which  ho 
trusted  he  "should  bo  allowed  to  bring  before  the  society  on 
some  future  occasion,  when  he  proposed  to  go  more  fully  into 
the  subject,  and  give  the  conclu>ions  he  had  drawn  from  a  study 
of  his  cases. 

The  Pathological  Anatomy  of  Tic  Douloureux.— This 
was  the  subjcit  of  a  paper  by  Dr.  C.  L.  Dana.  He  said  that  in- 
veterate trigeminal  neuralgias  were  usually  caused  by  local  dis- 
ease— such  as  bony  tumors,  aneurysms,  or  syphilitic  exudations 
— but  the  ordinary  cases  of  tic  douloureux,  occurring  after 
middle  life,  alTecting  chiefly  the  second  branch  of  the  irigemi- 
nu8,  were  not  duo  to  such  cau-^es.  Little  was  known  of  its 
anatomy,  it  being  generally  believed  that  there  was  no  special 
change  in  the  norve  or  its  centers,  and  that  the  disease  was  a 
neurosis.  Anstie  was  of  the  opinion  that  tic  and  other  chronic 
neuralgias  were  duo  to  atrophic  changes  in  the  root  and  sensory 
ganglia.     Dr.  DoSohwoinitz  had  recently  reported  one  case  in 
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which  he  had  found  evidence  of  some  ilegt-nerative  inflamma- 
tion in  the  nei've.  Recently  the  Gasserian  ^anglion  removed  in 
a  case  of  tic  had  been  found  to  sliow  degenerative  atrophy.  The 
author  was  confident  that  neuritis  and  degenerative  chaniies  in 
the  nerve  we'-e  not  the  u-sual  and  orilinary  conditions  in  tic 
doulourenx,  for  in  almost  all  of  the  case^,  no  matter  how  old, 
no  permanent  ana3^th^  sia  occurred.  On  the  other  hand,  in 
case-  (if  progressive  trigeminal  anaesthesia,  due  to  degenerative 
neuritis,  there  had  been  but  little  pain.  The  question  arose, 
therefore,  whether  there  was  any  tangible  cause  of  the  condi- 
tion. The  author's  proposition  was  that  many  cases  were  due 
to  an  obliterating  arteritis  ot  the  nutrient  vessels  of  the  nerve. 
His  reasons  for  these  views  were  :  1.  That  the  disease  occurred 
only  at  a  time  of  life  when  degenerative  changes  in  the  arteries 
began.  2.  That  it  affected  chiefly  and  primarily  one  of  the 
terminal  branchis  ot  the  internal  maxillary.  If  it  extended  or 
recurred,  it  involved  the  inferior  dental.  It  rarely  afl'eoted  seri- 
ouslj  the  su])ra  orbital  nerve,  which  was  supplied  by  a  branch  of 
the  internal  carotid.  Hence  the  disease  followed  a  certain 
fixed  vascular  distribution.  3.  That  be  had  examined  four 
superior  maxillary  nerve?,  removed  in  typical  cases  of  tic 
douloureux  ;  in  none  were  there  any  noteworthy  changes  in  the 
nerves.  In  three  of  them  striking  evidence  of  arterial  disease 
was  found.  In  the  fourth  case  no  blood-vessel  was  preseul  in 
the  specimen.  4.  The  view  that  an  obliterating  arteritis  was  a 
factor  in  this  disease  was  strengthened  by  therapeutical  experi- 
ence.  Nitroglycerin  would  sometimes  relieve  pain  instantly 
and  prevent  a  return  for  a  long  period  of  time.  Aconite,  which 
was  so  useful  in  this  disease,  also  lowered  blood  tension,  while 
potassium  iudide,  whii'li  sometimes  favorably  modified  arterial 
disease,  wasoccasioiially  useful  in  tic.  5.  That  there  was  unc|ues- 
tionable  evidence  that  removal  of  the  peripheral  nerves  some- 
times cured  tic  entirely,  and  hence  the  disease  was  peripheral, 
and  due  to  some  local  peripheral  irritation.  6.  Certain  authors 
had  recently  stated  that  by  a  new  method  of  injection  fhey  had 
been  able  to  discover  a  closer  and  more  exteuMve  relationship 
between  the  nerve  trunks  and  blood-vessels  than  had  liitlierto 
been  known,  and  they  suggested  in  their  conclusions  that  dis- 
turbances in  blood  suppl_v  might  be  a  serious  factor  in  causing 
neuralgia. 

The  author  then  pave  the  liistories  of  a  number  of  cases 
which  he  considered  typically  corroborative  of  his  theory.  He 
adduced  p(isitive  facts  that  the  trigeminus  and  its  roots,  and  even 
nuclei  an<l  deep  roots,  were  not  diseased  even  in  old  and  typical 
cases.  In  all  cases  where  the  vessels  were  examined  striking 
disease  was  found  to  be  present.  Circumstantial  evidence  was 
found  by  iheraiieutir  experiment,  and  the  general  jetiology  and 
anatomical  distribution  of  the  vessels  and  of  the  pains.  His 
argument,  he  said,  was  defective  in  that  be  had  not  examined 
the  infra-orhital  arteries  of  healthy  persons  of  from  fortv  to 
sixty  years  of  age.  But  this  was  not  much  of  a  defect  for  the 
reason  that  with  obliterating  arteritis  there  must  be  some  sjie- 
cific  vulnerability  of  the  nerve  centers.  At  present  it  seemed 
to  the  author  that  it  would  be  pretty  safe  for  him  to  assert  that 
most  of  the  typical  cases  of  tic  douloureux  occurring  after  mid- 
dle life  Were  due  to  an  obliterating  arteritis  of  the  infra-orhital 
or  inferior  dental  artery,  terminal  branches  of  the  external 
carotid,  plus  some  peculiar  vulnerability  of  the  central  nervous 
systeiii. 

In  reply  to  a  question  by  Dr.  Fiviiousox,  Dr.  Dana  said  that 
lie  had  not  been  a>vare  of  the  existence  of  anj  renal  .syiiiplniiis 
or  of  any  changes  in  the  temporal  or  renal  arteries  in  any  of 
the  cases  he  had  mentioned.  He  thought  that  in  such  typii-al 
cases  of  chronic  neuralgias — as,  for  instance,  sciatica — evidences 
of  arterial  changes  would  be  found  if  smight  for. 

The  Presiuent  thoiii.'ht  the  tlieorv  that  Dr.  Dana  had  ad- 


vanced well  worthy  of  consideration.  No  donbt  nervous  phe- 
nomena were  met  with  in  which  great  jiain  was  present,  but 
which  led  to  no  changes  in  the  nerve  bundles. 

Dr.  Dana  said  that  he  bad  been  struck  with  the  effect  pro- 
duced by  the  exhibition  of  nitroglycerin  in  the.se  cases.  This 
drug  was  not  an  anodyne,  but  its  action  was  essentially  upon 
the  circulation. 

A  New  System  of  Therapeutic  Administration  of  Static 
Electricity.— Dr.  William  J.  Morton  read  a  paper  with  this 
title.  Ilis  new  system  comprised  the  development  by  an  influ- 
ence machine  of  a  rapidly  interrupted  and  graduated  current 
by  means  of  a  circuit-breaker  introduced  into  a  circuit  with  and 
without  condensers,  and  in  the  medical  application  of  this  cur- 
rent without  and  within  the  human  body  by  moistened  spono-e 
or  other  electrodes,  just  as  in  the  case  of  the  ordinary  galvanic 
and  faradaic  currents.  It  involved  the  removal  of  the  spark 
in  itself  more  or  less  disagreeable  and  painful,  and  often  diffi- 
cult to  localize,  especially  about  the  face  and  neck,  away  from 
the  patient's  body,  and  yet  retained  all  the  physiological  effects 
of  the  kinetic  or  current  part  of  the  circuit.  The  spark  was  no 
longer  a  direct  feature  of  the  administration;  it  occurred  at 
some  distant  part  of  the  necessarily  closed  circuit,  and  in  modi- 
fied form  now  became  mainly  a  regulator  for  timing  the  discharge 
of  the  equalizing  potentials.  The  circuit-breaker  consisted  of  a 
pair  of  metallic  ball  electrodes,  introduced  at  any  point  of  the 
circuit,  having  a  narrow  airspace  between  the  balls;  the  circuit 
"made"  wlien  a  small  spark  overcame  the  resistance  of  the 
intervening  air,  and  "broke"  when  it  failed  to  do  so,  and  the 
current  jvas  due  to  rapidly  successive  equalizations  of  the  dif- 
ferences of  potential  of  ofipositely  charged  condenser.s,  whether 
prime  conductors  or  with  the  addition  of  Leyden  jars.  The 
circuit-breaker  served  (1)  to  afl'ord  time,  infinitely  brief,  to  the 
prime  conductors  and  condensers  if  used  to  charge;  (2)  to 
regulate  the  frequency  of  the  discharge  and  collaterally  the  fre- 
quency of  the  succession  of  transient  currents  so  that  their 
aggregate  might  be  classed  as  a  steady  current ;  (3)  to  deter- 
mine the  strength  of  the  current.  This  latter  might  he  varied 
at  will  and  with  the  utmost  nicety  from  a  just  perceptible  to  a 
most  powerful  effect.  The  spark  circuit  breaker  practically 
represented  the  vibrator  in  the  primary  of  an  induction  coil 
the  specific  inductive  capacity  of  the  air  replacing  the  spring 
and  its  magnetic  attractabiliry.  In  describing  the  physical 
properties  of  the  franklinic  interrupted  current  the  author  said 
that  it  was  neither  a  sudden  and  transient  form,  spark,  or 
shock,  nor  an  ineffective  continuous  flow,  but  a  succession  of 
relatively  small  sudden  discharges.  \  single  spark  would  pro- 
duce but  a  single  contraction  instantly  recovered  from,  a  con- 
tinuous flow  no  effect.  The  franklinic  interrupted  current 
produced  the  efl'ect  of  physiological  tetanus.  It  therefore 
stood  distinct  and  by  itself  as  capable  of  producing  a  result 
unattainable  by  either  the  galvanic  or  the  faradaic  current. 
Applied  to  a  motor  point,  the  franklinic  interrupted  current 
produced  most  vivid  and  persistent  muscular  contraction  with 
a  minimum  of  pain;  applied  farther  back  on  the  trunk  of  a 
motor  nerve,  it  threw  large  groups  of  muscles  into  contraction. 
The  contraction  was  peculiarly  painless  as  compared  with  that 
of  faradaic  coils,  and  the  influence  was  remarkably  dift'usive. 
Accompanying  a  contraction  of  a  large  group  of  muscles  was  a 
peculiar  sensation  of  lightness  and  buoyancy  of  the  member.  It 
was  applicable  to  every  form  of  muscular  paralysis,  for  there 
was  no  practical  stimulus  to  nerve  and  muscle  except  the  elec- 
tric, and  none  more  energetic  than  this  form  of  il.  Its  effects 
upon  the  Ilallerian  irritability  of  the  muscular  tissue  included 
an  effect  upon  the  lymphatics,  and  to  this  might  doubtless  be 
referred  many  clinical  results  of  relief,  as  in  lumbago,  and  all 
forms  of  iiiu-cular  rheumatism,  subacute  and  chronic  rheiimaiic 
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nfFertions  of  joints,  ovarian  or  pelvic  pain,  sciatica  or  other 
neuralgias.  One  of  the  cliaracteristics  of  this  current  was  its 
power  of  relievins?  pain.  Gynaecologically,  this  system  of  con- 
veying the  current  within  the  cavities  of  the  body  opened  out 
a  wide  and  promising  field  of  clinical  results.  From  a  very 
considerable  experience,  the  author  was  satisfied  that  this  cur- 
rent penetrated  mure  deeply  into  the  human  body  than  did  tliat 
of  the  galvanic.  In  conclusion,  the  new  jjoicts  brought  fur- 
ward  were:  1.  The  generalizing  of  what  the  author  luid  an- 
nounced as  an  isolated  fact  in  1881,  that  a  regulated  interrup- 
tion in  the  otherwise  inoperative  circuit  of  a  Iloltz  machine 
would  produce  in  another  part  a  current  adapted  to  electro- 
therapeutic  practice.  This  current  was  now  designated  the 
franklinic  interrupted  current.  It  included  the  adaptation  of 
the  parts  of  a  Iloltz  machine  to  produce  the  results.  2  A  new 
electrode  combining  this  current  with  the  various  tertninals. 
.3.  The  practice  of  introducing  franklinic  electricity  in  cur- 
rent form  into  the  interior  cavities  of  the  human  body. 

Dr.  Dana  thought  that  the  autlior  of  the  paper  was  to  be 
congratulated  upon  the  originality  and  value  of  his  method.  A 
good  deal  couldbe  said  in  corroboration  as  to  the  value  of  the 
static  current.  If  he  must  criticise,  he  thought  that  in  testing 
for  the  reaction  of  degeneration  the  static  current  stood  in  the 
same  relation  as  the  faradaic,  and  that  the  res|ionse  was  last  to 
the  galvanic  current.  If  Dr.  Morton  had  made  any  |)hysiolog- 
ical  experiments  n  hich  disproved  this,  the  speaker  would  be 
glad  to  know  it.  He  thought  that  they  all  regretted  the  state- 
ment made  as  to  the  penetrating  power  of  this  current,  or 
rather  that  it  had  been  made  without  proof  being  adduced, 
nis  own  experience  would  warrant  the  conclufiion  that  the  static 
was  by  no  means  as  penetrating  as  the  galvanic  current. 

Dr.  A..  II.  GoF.LET  said  that,  with  only  limited  experience 
with  the  static  method,  he  thought  that  it  might  be  employed 
with  advantage  where  the  object  was  to  produce  marked  mus- 
cular contractions  without  the  pain  to  whicli  the  faradaic  too 
often  gave  rise. 

The  President  said  that  he  had  as  yet  failed  to  see  the  advan- 
tages which  the  static  current  had  over  the  galvanic,  or  at  least 
the  galvanic  in  combination  with  the  faradaic.  The  machine  lor 
its  administration  was  very  costly  and  difficult  to  learn  in  all 
of  its  modifications.  While  there  might  be  points  in  which  it 
might  be  more  advantageously  employed  than  the  faradaic  ma- 
chine, he  could  not  see  how  this  was  true  in  reference  to  the 
galvanic.  In  many  cases  he  had  employed  galvanic  electricity 
in  ovarian  troubles  with  marked  success,  in  which  the  results 
were  indubitable.  lie  did  not  think  that  this  could  be  said  of 
the  static  machine.  He  did  not  wish  to  be  considered  (captious 
in  his  criticism,  for  he  made  use  of  the  static  machine  in  his 
office,  but  would  merely  ask  Dr.  Morton  wherein  lay  tlje  alleged 
advantages. 

Dr.  Morton  said  th.at  he  had  purposely  refrained  from  allud- 
ing to  static  electricity  as  a  diagnostic  agent  in  testing  tlie  reac- 
tion of  de;;eneration,  but  asto  its  penetrability  he  had  produced 
nausea  by  an  application  to  the  hack  of  the  neck,  and  had  pro- 
duced contractions  in  sets  of  muscles  hy  the  current  apjilied 
over  a  nerve  trunk.  Applied  to  a  motor  |)oint,  the  contrac- 
tions were,  of  course,  marked.  He  would  like  to  know  if  some 
one  could  give  any  further  demon^tration  that  would  show  a 
deei)er  penetration  by  the  galvanic  current.  As  an  analgesic 
he  thought  that  a  series  of  test  cases  would  demonstrate  that  it 
had  equal  merits  with  the  galvanic  current,  and  that  it  ought 
to  take  average  working  rank  in  electro-therapeulic-'.  He 
thought  that  static  electricity  would  be  better  appreciated  if  the 
subject  was  more  thoruughly  understood. 

Homonymous  Hemiopic  Hallucinations.— Dr.  KitKOKuicK 
PuTEiiSON  read  a  paper  with  this  title.     (To  he  published.) 
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The  President,  De.  CnAisiEs  Phelps,  in  the  Chair. 

A  Case  of  Reflex  Epilepsy,  the  Result  of  Herpes  Zoster. 
—  Dr.  .J.  M.  Btbon  presented  a  report  on  this  suigect.  (See 
page  3fi.) 

A  Case  of  Perityphlitis,  in  which  a  diagnosis  of  fsBcal  ab- 
scess from  rupture  of  the  appendix  had  been  made,  was  re- 
ported by  Dr.  R.  .J.  Carlisle.     (See  page  37.) 

In  answer  to  questions  from  the  president.  Dr.  Carlisle 
said  that  the  abscess  was  separated  from  the  peritoneal  cavity 
by  adhesions,  and  the  great  distention  of  the  intestine  prevented 
him  from  actually  seeing  the  perforation.  The  greenish-yellow 
pus  winch  was  evacuated  had  a  faecal  odor,  but  no  faecal  matter 
was  observed. 

Dr.  Robert  Morris  did  not  think  from  the  report  that  per- 
foration had  occurred.  After  the  evacuation  of  pus  from  such 
an  abscess,  a  fsecnl  fistula  was  almost  invariably  present  for 
some  time,  but  a  faecal  odor  did  not  necessarily  indicate  per- 
foration. He  desired  to  call  attention  to  the  use  of  peroxide  of 
hydrogen  in  these  cases  for  the  purpose  of  sterilizing  the  ab- 
scess cavity,  whether  located  within  or  without  the  cavity  of 
the  peritonaeum.  The  peroxide  of  hydrogen  was  to  be  injected 
in  successive  portions,  waiting  a  little  after  each  injection  until 
the  foaming  had  sub.-ided.  In  this  way  the  cavity  could  be 
made  absolutely  aseptic,  and  after  this  it  was  safe  to  remove 
the  appendix,  or  even  break  down  the  barrier  formed  by  the 
adhesions,  and  continue  the  search  for  other  collections  of  puc. 

Dr.  Parker  Syms  considered  that  Dr.  Carlisle's  diagnosis 
was  correct;  but  there  were,  unfortunately,  many  cases  in  which 
the  diagnosis  was  very  obscure.  It  was  not  uncommon  to  mis- 
take a  case  of  typhoid  fever  for  an  appendicitis;  and  he  had 
been  called  upon  quite  recently  for  the  purpose  of  operating  in 
a  case  in  which  the  attending  physician  had  found  a  well- 
marked  tumor  in  the  ileo-caecal  region,  with  exquisite  tender- 
ness, associated  with  constipation.  Dpon  his  arrival,  the  speak- 
er had  found  that  the  free  operation  of  a  cathartic  had  caused 
the  disappearance  of  the  tumor,  and  the  ease  was  evidently  one 
of  tabes  mesenterica.  He  had  just  operated  in  a  case  which 
was  quite  similar  to  the  one  just  reported,  except  that  it  had 
extended  over  a  longer  period.  The  patient  was  a  woman, 
about  forty  years  of  age,  who  three  years  previously  had  had 
an  abscess,  which  had  been  incised  just  above  Poupart's  liga- 
ment, and  which  had  continued  to  discharge  for  about  a  year. 
Three  weeks  ago  there  lia'l  been  a  second  attack,  accompanied  by 
the  usual  symptoms  of  appendicitis,  and  a  werk  later  the  speaker 
had  found  her  with  a  temperature  of  102"  F.  and  a  pulse  indi- 
cating sepsis,  but  with  no  signs  of  tumor,  although  the  abdomi- 
nal walls  were  particularly  favorable  to  such  an  examination. 
He  had  usually  found  that  the  evidence  of  the  presence  of  a 
tumor  in  these  cases  greatly  exaggerated  its  size,  owing  to  the 
agglutination  of  the  intestines  and  the  presence  of  much  exuda- 
tion. The  operation  in  this  instance  wasileferred  until  the  day 
before  the  meeting,  when  a  tumor,  covered  with  reddiried  skin, 
was  founil  quite  overhanging  the  fold  of  the  groin.  The  tumor 
was  tympanitic,  like  a  hernial  sac  containing  intestine,  but  it 
had  proved  to  be,  as  was  expected,  a  tympanitic  abscess.  It  was 
situated  out-ide  of  the  peritono.il  cavity.  The  opemtion  con- 
sisted in  making  an  incision  long  enough  to  admit  of  the  intro. 
dnction  of  the  hand,  so  as  to  protect  the  intestine,  while  a  pos- 
terior openirig  was  made  just  above  the  crest  of  the  ilium,  and 
a  drainage-tube  inserted.  Iodoform  irauze  was  packed  around 
tlie  tube.  He  wished  to  lay  special  stress  upon  the  (pieslion  of 
drainage  in  these  cases,  and  to  heartily  recommend  the  method 
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of  posterior  drainage,  which  had  been  just  described,  and  w  Ijicli 
had  been  introduced  by  Dr.  Frank  Hartley.  These  abscess 
cavities  soon  became  tortnons  and  difficult  to  drain  by  the  usual 
method,  which  necessarily  acted  by  capillary  attraction  ami 
against  the  force  of  gravitation.  In  another  case,  which  he  hml 
seen  a  few  weeks  ago,  a  boy,  who  had  liad  an  attack  of  cholera 
morbus  following  the  ingestion  of  unripe  fruit,  had  been  at- 
tacked a  week  later,  and  two  days  beforethe  speaker  saw  him, 
by  the  symptoms  of  appendicitis.  There  was  a  well-defined 
tnraor,  with  a  point  of  tenderness  situated  as  u.^iial  a  little  out- 
side of  a  line  drawn  from  the  umbilicus  to  the  anterior  spine  of 
the  ilium ;  the  pulse  was  120,  the  temperature  w'as  between  101° 
and  102°.  and  the  countenance  bad  already  presented  the  char- 
acteristic expression  found  frequently  in  these  cases  at  a  com- 
paratively early  period.  He  had  been  unable  to  pass  his  urine 
for  two  days.  On  the  following  day,  at  the  time  of  operation, 
the  bladder  was  still  paralyzed  ;  the  pulse  was  120  and  of  good 
quality,  but  the  temperature,  strangely  enough,  had  fallen  to 
97°.  A  simple  laparotomy  through  the  peritonaeum  was  per- 
formed, and,  on  tearing  through  the  deeply  situated  mass  of  ad- 
herent intestines,  two  small  pieces  of  oyster-shell  were  found, 
together  with  a  perforation  in  the  appendix  large  enough  to  ad- 
mit the  finger.  Posterior  drainage  was  secured,  as  before  de- 
scribed, and  provisional  sutures  were  introduced.  The  night 
following  the  operation  the  patient  had  begun  to  pass  his  urine 
volnotarily,  .ind  the  case  had  progressed  favorably.  One  point 
of  interest  in  the  subsequent  history  of  the  case  was  an  attack 
of  severe  vomiting  of  a  projectile  character,  lasting  for  many 
hours,  an<l  finally  relieved  spontaneously.  It  was  evidently 
symptomatic  of  a  temporary  intestinal  obstruction  caused  by  the 
formation  of  intestinal  adhesions. 

Dr.  Hermans  M.  Biggs  also  agreed  with  Dr.  Carlisle's  diag- 
nosis, for,  in  a  pathological  experience  comprising  about  twenty 
to  twenty-five  cases  of  tins  kind,  he  had  never  seen  a  localized 
abscess  without  perforation  through  the  appendix  or  ciEcum. 
The  absence  of  any  marked  rise  of  temperature  in  a  large  pro- 
portion of  these  cases,  he  thought,  was  an  element  in  diagnosis 
which  had  not  received  the  attention  that  it  deserved.  In  very 
maiiy  of  the  cases  which  had  come  under  his  observation  the 
temperature  had  not  been  usually  higher  than  101"  F. ;  occasion- 
ally it  had  reached  102°,  and  in  some  instances  it  had  even  been 
below  100°.  Only  the  week  before  he  had  seen  a  case  of  general 
peritonitis  following  a  localized  abscess  with  perforation  of  the 
appendix  in  which  the  temperature  had  reiiiaintd  below  101'. 
The  case  had  been  seen  repeatedly  by  several  surgeons,  who 
bad  advised  against  operation;  but  all  the  time  the  patient's 
pnlse  was  of  a  very  bad  character.  He  wished  to  call  particu- 
lar attention  to  this  last  observation,  for  he  believed  that  in 
the.se  cases  of  perforatiny  appendicitis  the  characteristic  and 
important  symptom  was  the  bad  character  of  the  pulse,  which 
was  all  the  more  remarkable  when  considered  in  connection 
witli  the  slight  elevation  of  temperature. 

Dr.  \V.  E.  Porter  alluded  to  a  case,  seen  in  Dr.  Wylie's 
service  at  Bellevue  IIo>pitaI,  where  a  child,  having  a  tempera- 
ture rnnginir  from  9!)'.5°  to  101°  and  suffering  from  general  ab- 
dominal [lain,  had  been  allowed  to  sink  into  an  extremely  dan- 
gerous condition  before  the  parent^  would  consent  to  an  opt  ra- 
tion. When  the  operation  was  performed,  a  general  peritonitis, 
with  a  gangrenous  and  perforated  appendix,  had  been  found. 
together  with  a  concretiim  which  had  escaped  into  the  cavity. 
He  had  seen  last  summer  another  case  which  was  very  similar 
to  that  r<'p<irted  this  evening.  In  this  case  also  the  intestinal 
distention  had  been  so  great  that  the  appendix  could  not  he 
found,  and  the  pus  had  had  a  distinct  frecal  odor.  The  iid- 
besions  were  not  broken  up,  but  the  cavity  was  thoroughly 
wa.sbed    out   and    an    opening   left   for    drainage,    which    was 


still  further  facilitated  by  keeping  the  patient  on  his  left  side. 
The  drainage  had  been  very  satisfactory,  and  the  wound  had 
completely  healed  at  the  time  of  the  patient's  discharge,  three 
or  four  weeks  later.  There  had  been  only  a  very  slight  indura- 
tion remaining,  and  he  had  appeared  perfectly  well,  but  he  had 
been  warned  against  any  great  exertion.  Notwithstanding  this, 
he  had  indulged  in  a  game  of  football  on  the  following  day, 
and  about  a  week  later  bad  returned  to  the  hospital  with  the 
same  train  of  .symptoms  which  he  had  originally  presented.  A 
second  opening  had  been  made  and  the  same  condition  was 
found,  but  the  peritoneal  cavity  had  not  been  involved,  and  the 
boy  had  been  discharged  cured  about  three  weeks  subsequently, 
and  had  remained  perfectly  well  ever  since. 

Dr.  Syms  could  not  understand  how  an  appendicitis  could 
be  produced  in  so  short  a  time,  even  by  violent  exercise,  and 
he  thought  that  the  correct  explanation  of  the  return  of  the 
trouble  in  this  case  was  to  be  found  in  defective  drainage  of  the 
original  cavity,  which  had  given  rise  to  a  secondary  collection 
of  pus  and  a  recurrence  of  the  acute  symptoms. 

Dr.  W.  R.  Ballou  referred  to  a  case  of  appendicitis  which 
had  come  to  him  with  a  history  pointing  to  a  mural  abscess  fol- 
lowing traumatism;  but  the  subsequent  progress  of  the  case 
had  shown  that  the  traumatism  was  apparently  only  a  coinci- 
dence. The  patient,  a  man  eighteen  )  ears  of  age,  had  stated 
that  he  had  been  struck  over  the  ilio-csecal  region  with  a  hair 
pillow  a  few  days  previously.  His  temperature  was  99'5°,  and 
deep  pressure  over  this  region  caused  considerable  pain; 
but  there  were  no  other  symptoms.  He  had  passed  out  of  sight 
for  four  days,  and  at  the  end  of  that  time  there  w-as  a  distinct 
and  very  painful  raas.s,  with  a  corresponding  area  of  dull- 
ness; general  peritonitis  had  developed,  and  he  was  svilfering 
from  shock.  Dr.  Ilotchkiss,  who  had  been  called  in  before  the 
speaker's  arrival,  had  operated  with  the  assistance  of  the  latter. 
A  large  abscess,  connected  with  the  cfficum  or  appendix,  was 
evacuated,  and  a  concretion  of  about  the  size  of  two  ordinary 
beans  removed.  The  patient  had  died,  after  ten  days,  from  sep- 
ticsemic  diarrhoea.  The  case  was  of  interest  on  account  of  the 
difficulty  in  making  an  early  diagnosis. 

Dr.  M.  BoRKE  favored  packing  the  wound  with  iodoform 
gauze  and  turning  the  patient  on  his  side,  rather  than  making 
use  of  a  drainage-tube. 

The  President  spoke  of  a  case  of  appendicitis  which  he  had 
seen  during  the  week  before,  and  the  specimens  from  which  he 
had  expected  to  be  able  to  present  to  the  society.  The  progress 
of  the  case  had  been  very  rapid,  so  that,  although  of  only  five 
days'  duration,  the  patient  had  been  moribund  when  first  seen 
by  the  speaker.  Up  to  this  time  tliere  had  been  constant  vom- 
iting and  severe  umbilical  and  hypogastric  pain.  At  the  time 
of  the  examination  there  was  some  tenderness,  but  no  distinct 
tumor  in  the  iliac  fossa;  the  abdomen  was  excessively  tym- 
panitic; vomiting  persisted,  and  the  rejected  matter  had  afajcal 
odor;  the  pnlse  w.as  120,  but  of  fair  quality  ;  the  temperature 
was  104°.  Immediate  operation  was  proposed,  hut  the  consent 
of  the  family  could  uol  be  obtained  until  seven  hours  later,  at 
which  time  he  wa-s  rapidly  sinking,  death  occurring  two  hours 
later  with  a  temperature  of  105°.  Post-mortem  examination 
had  shown  a  gangrenous  appendix  with  a  large  |)erforation,  and 
a  foreign  body  of  the  size  of  a  lentil  was  found  in  its  neighbor- 
hood. The  speaker  said  that  this  case  only  emphasized  the  fact 
that  there  was  less  danger  in  operating  early  in  those  cases 
where  the  gradually  increasing  severity  of  the  symptoms  made 
it  probable  that  perforation  would  occur. 

Dr.  Carlisle  said  that  ho  thought  his  patient  would  have 
recovered  more  promptly  if  posterior  drainage  had  been  em- 
ployed. The  diagnosis  of  perforation  had  not  been  made 
simply  on  account  of  the  fojcalodor;  but  he  had  been  influ- 
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enced  to  some  extent  by  his  knowledge  of  the  results  of  Dr. 
Biggs's  pathological  observations.  He  wonld  like  to  know  if 
the  cases  in  which  Dr.  Biggs  had  noticed  but  little  rise  of  tem- 
perature were  those  in  which  there  had  been  little  pus. 

Dr.  Biggs  replied  that  there  had  been  no  such  connection 
between  the  quantity  of  pus  and  the  range  of  temperature. 
Where  there  was  general  peritonitis  following  perforation,  death 
usually  occurred  so  quickly  that  the  quantity  of  pus  was  not  so 
large  as  in  cases  where  the  peritonitis  was  localized. 

Notes  on  a  Case  of  Antipyrine  Poisoaing.— Dr.  Heema.nn 
M.  Biggs  gave  tlie  history  of  the  case.     (See  uage  35.) 

Dr.  A.  Brothebs  asked  if,  in  making  the  diagnosis,  the  exist- 
ence of  punctate  diphtheria  had  been  positively  excluded.  If 
not,  this  might  afford  an  explanation  of  the  renal  symptoms. 

Dr.  Biggs  said  that  clinically  the  case  had  pursued  the 
course  of  an  ordinary  follicular  amygdalitis,  and  the  patient 
had  recovered  completely  in  three  or  four  days. 

Dr.  W.  N.  Hubbard  said  tliat  when  he  was  an  interne  in 
Bellevue  Hospital  the  routine  treatment  for  rheumatism  had  been 
to  administer  Hfteen  grains  of  antipyrine  every  four  hours,  and 
he  had  seen  no  case  of  poisoning  from  its  use  in  this  way.  On 
one  occasion,  through  a  misunderstanding  on  the  part  of  a  new 
nurse,  a  patient  with  pelvic  cellulitis,  who  had  been  ordered  one 
or  two  doses  of  antipyrine  to  reduce  temperature,  had  received 
several  additional  doses,  the  nurse  omitting  to  take  the  tem- 
perature. After  a  short  time  the  patient  was  noticed  to  be  col- 
lapsed, and  a  thermometer  in  the  rectum  registered  94°  F.; 
but  she  had  recovered  under  appropriate  stimulating  treatment. 
In  private  practice  he  had  almost  abandoned  the  use  of  anti- 
pyrine, substituting  for  it  acetanilide,  which  was  safer,  and 
could  be  given  in  smaller  doses. 

Dr.  BcRKE  said  that  he  had  seen  a  number  of  cases  of  poi- 
soning from  the  administration  of  large  doses  of  antipyrine,  but 
he  had  been  impressed  with  the  fact  that  children  bore  pro- 
portionately large  doses  well.  lie  had  used  it  freely  in  wlioop- 
ing-cough.  and  had  never  seen  any  toxic  symptoms  in  cliildreu  ; 
hut  he  no  longer  employed  the  drug  in  typhoid  fever  and  pneu- 
monia, and  considered  it  positively  dangerous  in  these  dis- 
eases. There  seemed  to  be  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  pro- 
fession to  administer  the  drug  in  much  smaller  doses  than 
formerly. 
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SECTION   IN   SURGERY. 

Meeting  of  Decemher  ^,  1890. 
Dr.  Robert  Abbe  in  the  Chair. 
Bullet  Wound  of  the  Brain;  Recovery.— Dr.  John  A. 

WvKTii  reported  the  following  case.  (.)n  October  SOIIi  aschool- 
boy  wasbrought  to  Mt.  Sinai  Hospital  having  a  short  time  before 
been  accidentally  shot  in  the  bead  with  a  pistol  of  No.  2;;  caliber, 
in  the  hands  of  his  brother.  The  shot  had  been  fired  at  adislancc 
of  about  three  feet  and  directly  in  front.  The  ball  had  struck 
the  forehead.  Beyond  profuse  hsemorrhage  and  severe  pain, 
there  had  been  no  immediate  symptoms.  On  admission,  the 
boy  was  calm  and  rational;  pulse  good.  About  an  inch  al)ovo 
the  middle  of  the  right  eyebrow  a  small  round  wound  existed, 
the  edges  being  depressed,  anil  around  it  there  was  some  slight 
swelling.  Scattered  spots  of  jiowder  were  present  in  the  skin 
of  the  face  and  the  clothing  was  covered  with  blood.  Visiim 
was  good  in  both  eyes.  The  boy  had  walked  into  the  hospit:d 
wi'liout  assistance.  lie  was  taken  immediately  to  the  opor- 
ntiiig  room.  He  was  there  etherized,  and,  the  external  parts 
having  been  thoroughly  clean.-<ed,  an  incision  two  inches  in 
length  was  made  at  the  site  of  the  bullet  wound  and  parallel  to 
the  eyebrow.     The  periosteum  was  raised  and  loose  pieces  of 


bone  were  found  in  the  wound,  consisting  partly  of  spicula  of 
considerable  size  from  the  inner  table.  Fluhrer's  probe  was 
passed  into  the  wound  to  a  distance  of  a  quarter  of  an  inch. 
The  patient  then  began  to  vomit.  A  finger  was  placed  over 
the  wonnd,  and,  on  this  being  raised,  there  was  a  sudden  gush 
of  dark  clotted  blood  and  particles  of  white  brain  substance. 
The  wound  was  washed  out  with  bichloride  solution  and  packed 
with  iodoform  gauze  secured  with  a  tight  bandage.  On  No- 
vember 3d  the  boy's  temperature  had  risen  to  104°  and  there 
was  some  delirium.  Ice-bags  were  applied  to  the  head.  On 
the  following  day  the  wound,  on  being  dressed,  was  found 
to  be  aseptic.  After  this  dressing  the  temperature  had  fallen 
to  a  little  above  normal  and  had  so  continued.  On  the  8th, 
upon  removal  of  the  gauze,  about  half  an  ounce  of  blood-clot 
and  broken-down  brain  substance  welled  up  from  the  opening. 
No  evidence  of  any  suppurative  process  had  existed  in  the  dis- 
charged material  at  any  time.  During  the  progress  of  the  case 
the  patient  had  experienced  more  or  less  pain  in  the  region  of 
the  occipital  bone  and  in  the  right  ear.  He  had  continued  to 
improve,  and  on  November  2oth  his  temperature  was  reported  as 
normal  and  the  use  of  the  ice  coil  was  stopped.  On  December 
7th  the  wound  was  found  to  be  entirely  healed  and  the  patient 
was sutt'ering  no  pain;  he  was  bright  and  cheerful,  and  did  not 
seem  to  suti'er  any  inconvenience  from  the  loss  of  brain  tissue 
or  from  the  presence  of  the  bullet  in  the  cranial  cavity.  Care 
would  be  taken  to  keep  him  quiet  for  some  time  yet  in  order  to 
give  the  bullet  the  best  possible  opportunity  to  become  en- 
cysted. The  speaker  wished  to  give  his  late  house  surgeon,  Dr. 
Weber,  due  credit  for  his  successful  management  of  this  inter- 
esting ca.se. 

In  the  discussion  which  followed,  the  opinion  was  freely  ex- 
pressed that  the  Bell  Telephone  Company  should  be  again  urged 
to  withdraw  its  obstructive  decision  which  prevented  the  utili- 
zation of  certain  processes  for  the  local'ization  of  bullets  within 
the  cranial  cavity.  Dr.  Girdner  explained  that  he  had  found 
out  a  method  by  which  the  ordinary  telephonic  connections 
might  be  arranged  to  do  the  necessary  work. 

Angeio-lipoma. — Dr.  Wh.ly  Metbk  presented  a  boy,  twelve 
years  of  ago,  from  whose  cheek  he  had  removed  a  large  hang- 
ing mass.  The  relation  of  part  of  the  tumor  to  important 
blood-vessels  and  nerves  had  suggested  that  it  would  be  better 
to  combine  the  methods  of  operating.  He  had  therefore  com- 
menced the  treatment  by  the  use  of  the  actual  cautery,  apply- 
ing the  same  in  rows.  Subsequently  the  patient  had  returned 
to  the  hospital  and  the  remainder  of  the  growth  was  removed 
by  the  knife. 

Dr.  Wyetii  said  that  in  treating  these  cases  he  always  had 
applied  the  method  of  Esraarch,  which  consisted  in  quilting  a 
number  of  silk  threads,  previously  sterilized,  at  certain  dis- 
tances apart  throughout  the  tumor  and  leaving  tl)cm  there  for 
some  eight  days.  He  had  found  this  treatment  work  vei'y  satis- 
fa<^torily,  the  blood  supply  beinj;  efFeetually  cut  olT  and  the 
tumor  iliiMini>liing  in  size  without  any  further  dissection. 

Pylorectomy  with  Gastroenterostomy  for  Cancer  of 
the  Stomach.  -Dr.  W.  T.  Bull  related  the  histories  and  the 
details  of  the  operations  in  three  cases  of  cancer  of  the  stom- 
ach. Wy.'  rlmuiiht  it  was  strange  that  in  this  country — where 
so  iniudi  good  work  had  been  done,  both  scientitic.ally  and  jiroc- 
tically  in  ahdomiiud  surgery— so  little  efi'ort  had  been  made 
for  the  cure  of  cancer  of  the  pylorus.  It  was  thought  that  the 
operation  of  pylorectomy  had  been  simplified  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  Senu's  plates,  and  that  the  mortality  would  be  much 
dimini.shed.  Another  departure  Irom  the  typical  resection  woe 
the  combination  of  pylorectomy  with  gastro-enterostomy,  the 
cut  edges  of  the  stomach  and  duodenum  being  shut  oti"  so  as  to 
form  a  blind  ciil-dr-aac  and  the  aiuistomosis  being  made  bet  ween 
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the  stomach  and  the  jejunum.  This  had  heen  the  method  t-in 
ployed  by  the  speaker  in  his  three  cases.  In  the  preparatory 
treatment  the  stomacli-pump  had  been  employed  after  the  i).i- 
tients  were  under  the  nuEB'^thetic.  This  the  author  thonRht  a  more 
effective  way  of  emptying  the  stomach  than  the  old  method  uf 
several  washinjjs  out  previous  to  the  anaasthetic.  The  median 
incision  had  proved  the  most  satisfactory  and  was  to  he  pre- 
ferred to  any  .other.  He  used  no  clamps  on  the  stomach  or 
duodenum  to  prevent  e-^cape  of  contents.  The  fingers  of  an 
assistant  he  con^iidered  more  satisfactory,  especially  if,  by  tlio 
aid  of  hooks  or  loops  of  silk,  the  divided  ends  of  the  viscera 
were  kept  elevated  in  H  vertical  position.  A  plug  of  iodoform 
jjanze  was  introduced  into  the  duodenal  opening  and  a  liat 
sponge  into  the  stomach.  There  was  but  slight  bleeding  from  thu 
stomach  or  intestinal  wall,  and  tbat  which  followed  the  incision 
for  tlie  anastomotic  opening  was  effectually  controlled  when 
the  catgut  rings  were  approximated.  The  loop  of  jejunum  was 
shut  off  with  strips  of  iodoform  gauze  while  the  anastomosis 
was  being  made.  The  continuous  catgut  suture  through  the 
miicon-'  membrane,  re-enforced  by  interrupted  sutures,  was  used 
to  close  the  cut  edges  of  the  stomach  and  duodenum.  In  using 
the  rings  the  authnr  always  added  to  the  silk  sutures,  which 
held  them  in  apposition,  a  line  of  continuous  suture,  with  an 
isolated  suture  where  he  thought  it  necessary.  He  looked  upon 
the  rings  not  as  an  absolutely  sure  means  of  uniting  serous 
surfaces,  but  as  a  most  convenient  adjunct  to  a  carefully  applie<l 
peritoneal  suture.  In  all  of  his  cases  the  sastro-enterostoniy 
had  been  perfect  in  point  of  accurate  and  secure  apposition. 
One  of  the  patients  operated  upon  by  the  speaker  was  now 
alive,  and  at  the  last  bearing  was  in  good  health.  He  thought 
tliat  the  fatal  result  in  the  two  other  cases  could  he  traced  to 
r;iults  in  the  technique;  in  one  case  at  least  there  was  no  doubt 
of  this,  as  the  autopsy  showed  that  a  sponge  had  been  unfortu- 
nately left  in  the  stomach.  * 

Statistics  showed  that  out  of  some  thirteen  hundred  cases 
of  cancer  of  this  region  one  half  had  involved  the  pylorus. 
Half  of  these  again  were  uncomplicated  by  any  involvement  of 
the  glands.  Therefore  half  the  cases  of  pyloric  cancer  were 
really  amenable  to  treatment  by  operation.  He  believed  that 
death  in  these  cases  often  took  place  from  the  effects  of  the 
mere  mechanical  obstruction  long  before  the  disease  had  ex- 
hausted the  patient.  The  hydrochloric-acid  test  and  other 
means  now  at  one's  disposal  for  careful  and  accurate  diagnosis  in 
these  cases  should  render  an  early  operation  possible,  and  then 
with  perfected  technique  bethought  that  the  operation  of  pylo- 
rectomy  might  be  raised  from  its  present  position  to  that  of  a 
life-~aving  and  lifc-jirolongini;  procedure. 

Gastro-enterostomy,  rather  than  Resection,  for  Cancer 
of  the  Pylorus.— I  ir.  KoisEiiX  V.  Wkih  jiresented  a  patient,  aized 
fnrty-one,  upon  whom  he  had  performed,  about  a  year  ago,  a 
L'astro-enterrvstomy,  for  the  relief  of  a  supposed  fibrous  stricture 
if  the  pylorus.  The  details  of  the  symptoms  and  steps  of  the 
'  deration  in  the  case  had  been  published.  The  |)rogre8S  had 
•  n  in  every  way  satisfactory.     The  patient  had  inade  a  rapid 

"Very  and  had  continued  in  fairly  good  health  up  to  llii- 
:  i-sent  time.  During  the  past  two  months  there  hail  bcLii  a 
return  of  the  vomiting.  This  the  anthor  thought  might  bo  ex- 
plained in  one  of  several  ways.  It  was  to  be  noticed  that  the 
■ '>inid  in  the  abdominal  parietes  had  yielded  somewhat  and 

iwed  u  hernial  protrusion  upon  coughing  or  other  explosive 
'  rtiirt,  and  this  had  occurred  in  spite  of  the  greatest  care  being 
tiiken  in  the  closure  of  the  wound.  It  was  at  first  suppo.sed  that 
the  traction  of  the  protruding  intestine  through  the  abdominal 
defect  might  be  sudicicnt  to  increase  the  angle,  temporarily  at 
least,  at  which  the  intestine  was  attached  to  the  lower  wall  of 
the  stomach,  but,  on  carefully  applying  a  truss  or  pad,  no  sperial 


improvement  had  followed.  The  next  important  question  to 
decide  was  whether  the  plan  followed  at  the  time  of  the  opera- 
tion was  not  at  fault.  At  the  time  of  operation,  after  the  ab- 
dominal cavity  had  been  opened  the  hand  was  carried  down  to 
the  vertebral  column,  feeling  for  the  head  of  the  pancreas,  and 
then  passed  to  the  left  of  the  median  line,  falling  upon  a  loop 
of  intestine,  which  was  seized  ;  if  traction  made  upon  it  had 
met  with  resistance,  it  would  have  indicated  that  one  was 
I)ulling  upon  a  fixed  point — the  duodenum.  But  this  was  not 
the  case,  and,  after  one  or  two  repetitions  of  the  effort  to  grasp 
the  upper  end  of  the  jejunum  in  this  way,  a  loop  of  small  intes- 
tine, situated  nearest  to  the  stomach,  was  caught  hold  of  and 
brought  out,  incised,  and  sewed  to  the  wall  of  the  stomach. 
After  reviewing  the  possibilities  which  ujiglit  have  led  up  to  the 
return  of  some  of  the  preexisting  symptoms,  the  speaker  said 
that  perhaps  the  opening  made  might  have  contracted  so  as  to 
no  longer  permit  of  the  pass.age  of  food  from  the  stomach  to  the 
intestines.  Dr.  Abbe  and  other  surgeons  who  had  made  intes- 
tinal anastomoses,  using  plates  or  rings,  had  in  many  instances 
found  this  contraction  to  a  marked  degree.  This  result  was 
improbable  in  his  case,  as  he  had  made  very  large  openings. 
Careful  experiments  had  shown  that  the  man  digested  his 
food  ootnpletely  and  that  the  vomited  material  was  merely 
mucus.  The  patient  was  under  treatment  by  lavage  for  dila- 
tation, and  was  improving  by  this  plan.  The  speaker  then 
gave  a  critical  analysis  of  the  comparative  mortality  from 
the  operations  of  gastro  enterostomy  and  resection  of  the  py- 
lorus. He  thought  the  latter  operation  had  been  performed  a 
sufficient  number  of  times  and  had  been  attended  as  yet  by  such 
fearful  mortality,  and  had  been  of  such  little  use  in  prolonging 
lives  not  directly  lost  by  the  operation,  that  it  might  be  rele- 
gated to  a  place  among  the  experimental  procedures.  Ho  then 
gave  his  opinion  as  to  the  relative  merits  of  the  contrivances  for 
keeping  the  peritoneal  surfaces  apposeil  and  for  expediting  the 
operation.  Of  Senn's  plates  he  said  that  the  openings  were  loo 
small.  To  get  this  defect  reineilied  seemed  likely  to  he  a  tedious 
matter.  Of  Abbe's  rings  he  said  that  unless  they  were  made 
with  strict  adherence  to  the  plan  laid  down  by  the  inventor, 
trouble  was  likely  to  ensue  by  their  twisting  upon  themselves, 
in  which  case  they  would  be  likely  to  cause  a  solution  of  con- 
tinuity and  disastrous  leakage. 

Dr.  Wteth  said  he  was  inclined  to  lean  toward  the  view 
taken  by  Dr.  Bull,  inasmuch  as  if  the  operatioD  could  be  per- 
fected as  to  technique,  and  it  was  shown  that  the  cancer  could 
be  entirely  removed  and  the  intestine  closed  at  one  end  and  the 
stomach  at  the  other,  he  thought  that  the  operation  was  very 
much  simplified  and  was  one  which  surgeons  would  prefer. 
Plates  of  rawhide  had  recently  been  suggested  for  approxima- 
tion, and  he  was  inclined  to  think  they  would  be  excellent  for 
this  purpose. 

Dr.  MtiYEt!  thought  that  if  it  could  be  shown  that  surgeons 
were  able  by  the  operation  of  pylorectomy  to  remove  the  en- 
tire cancerous  growth  and  then  restore  the  continuity  of  the 
canal,  and  thereby  give  to  ])atients  an  extra  lease  of  from  three 
to  five  years  of  life,  and  if  proper  selection  of  the  cases  in 
which  to  operate  was  made  and  the  operation  was  performed 
early  enough,  it  was  idle  to  say  that  it  had  no  future  in  surgery. 

I>r.  B.  F.  CuitTis  suggested  the  advisability  of  doing  two 
operations  in  these  conditions.  First,  gastro-enterostomy 
might  be  performed,  and  then,  when  the  patient  had  recovered 
strength,  the  tumor  might  bo  resected.  He  thought  such  a  plan 
very  likely  to  imjirovo  the  statistics. 

The  Cii.MUM.vN  thought  that  if  the  operation  of  resection  of 
the  pylorus  had  only  yielded  fifty  per  cent,  of  satisfactory  re- 
sults, and  took  three  hours  to  perform,  no  surgeon  of  only 
general   experience   and   ability    should    attempt    it.     Gastro- 
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enterostomy,  when  its  teehniqiie  was  written  upon  and  pmiieily 
illnstrnted,  should  be  possible  to  any  man  who  couM  Imndle 
knit'e,  scissors,  and  needles. 

Dr.  F.  Kammeksk,  after  narnilin?  his  experiences  in  the  use 
of  Abbe's  catgut  rings  in  several  cases  for  intestinal  anastomo- 
sis, said  he  was  convinced  of  the  importance  of  tlie  introduction 
of  e.xtra  sutures  other  than  those  with  which  the  rings  were 
supplied.  If  this  was  not  done,  the  parts  between  the  sutures 
would  swell  and  tlie  apposition  become  imperfect. 

Dr.  Bull  said  that  he  should  not  like  to  be  understood  as 
advocating  that  resection  of  the  pylorus  should  be  done  in  every 
case  of  cancer  of  this  region.  The  views  he  held  were  entirely 
conservative  in  this  matter.  Still  he  took  issue  with  those  who 
did  not  think  the  operation  ought  to  be  done  at  all.  It  was  the 
duty  of  surgeons  to  operate  in  case  of  this  heretofore  incurable 
disease  whenever  a  chance  of  effecting  a  successful  result  pre- 
sented, and  it  was  especially  the  duty  of  physicians  to  look 
carefully  into  the  clinical  evidences,  and  thus  insure  the  cases 
coining  at  the  earliest  possible  moment  into  the  hands  of  the 
surgeon.  He  thought  that  if  this  latter  point  were  observed 
many  cases  of  cancer  of  the  stomach  would  come  to  light  which 
were  otlierwise  unsuspected  until  it  was  too  late.  He  appre- 
ciated the  suggestion  made  by  Dr.  Curtis  as  being  a  goi'd  one. 
While  he  believed  Abbe's  catgut  rintis  to  be  the  most  effectual 
mechanical  contrivance  yet  suggested  for  the  effective  coapta- 
tion of  the  cut  surfaces,  experience  had  shown  him  that  serious 
contraction  of  tiie  aperture  was  likely  to  result  unless  si)ecial 
care  was  taken  to  make  it  large  enough,  and  that  was  why  he 
had  lately  increased  it  to  two  inches. 

Dr.  Weik  said  that  if  it  were  made  manifest  that  improved 
technique  secured  the  desired  results,  he  should  be  only  too 
pleased  to  do  the  operation. 

SECTION    IN    P-EDIATRICS. 

Meeting  of  Deeemhtr  11,  ISOO. 
Dr.  L.  E.  Holt  in  the  Chair. 

Spina  Bifida. — Dr.  II.  I).  Chapin  narrated  tlio  history  of  a 
case  of  spina  bifida  in  an  infant,  in  which  the  operation  of  ex- 
cision of  the  sac  had  been  suggested  by  Dr.  Abbe.  Tlie  opera- 
tion had  been  performed  that  afternoon.  The  interesting  point 
was  that  the  tilaments  of  the  cauda  equina  were  found  in  the 
sac.  As  these  could  not  be  separated,  part  of  the  sac  was  cut 
away  and  the  rest  sewed  up.  He  did  not  think  the  bal)y  would 
live  many  days,  but  it  would  have  certainly  died  if  it  had  been 
let  alone.  There  had  been  some  slight  evidences  of  paraplegia, 
and  he  thought  he  had  detected  some  anrosthesia  in  both  legs. 
It  had  struck  him  as  remarkable  that  in  a  s-pinu  bifid.i  of  such 
size  there  were  apparently  only  one  or  two  of  the  laminio  ab- 
sent. He  thought  tiial  if  the  nerve  elements  had  not  been 
involved  in  the  sac  there  would  have  been  a  good  chance  of 
making  a  succe.-s  of  the  operation. 

The  Chairman  said  that  he  thought  the  success  in  these 
cases  would  depend  not  so  much  upon  the  treatment  us  upon 
the  nature  of  the  lesion.  Where  the  nerve  elements  were  in- 
volved and  paraplegia  was  present,  he  had  observed  that  oper- 
ations were  unavailing,  but  where  these  complications  were  ab- 
sent success  was  I  he  rule. 

An  Acranial  Monstrosity.— Dr.  Watso.v  exhibited  a  recent- 
ly born  infant  in  which  the  cranial  bones  were  entirely  absent, 
us  was  also  the  brain  ;  whatever  soft  parts  were  present  were 
being  supported  by  the  bones  of  the  face.  The  case  was  interest- 
ing, as  it  was  the  second  child  to  which  the  nfother  had  given 
birth  with  this  s.'ime  deformity.  When  |)regnant  with  the  liist 
one  she  had  spent  a  great  deal  of  time  watching  the  antics  of 
the  monkeys  at  Central  Park.     During  the  second  pregnancy 


she  had  stayed  away  from  New  York,  but  her  mind  had  evi- 
dently dwelt  on  the  nrst  niislia]). 

Recovery  after  a  Train  of  Symptoms  indicating  Tumor 
of  the  Brain, — The  CiiAinMAX  presented  a  Utile  girl  four  years 
of  age  who  was  first  seen  last  March.  The  history  given  was, 
that  about  a  month  before  she  had  fallen  from  a  considerable 
height,  striking  on  the  back  of  her  head.  There  had  been  no 
vomiting  or  other  signs  of  cerebral  concussion.  In  the  course  of 
the  next  few  weeks  it  was  noticed  that  her  gait  was  somewhat 
unsteady.  At  this  time  she  was  brought  for  observation  and  was 
found  to  be  suffering  from  well-marked  ataxia  in  both  upper  and 
lower  extremities,  but  no  loss  of  power.  All  the  reflexes  were 
a  good  deal  exaggerated,  speech  was  slow,  but  there  was  no 
vomiting  and  no  sign  of  injury  to  the  skull.  The  eyes  bad  been 
examined,  but  with  negative  results.  The  electrical  reactions 
were  normal.  These  symptoms  had  lasted  till  the  first  of  .lune, 
when  the  child  was  sent  awayfrom  thecity.  From  that  timeshe 
h.ad  begun  to  improve  steadily,  until  she  was  now  able  to  walk 
again  pretty  fairly.  The  diagnosis  had  been  that  there  was  a 
rapidly  growing  tumor  or  a  slowly  forming  abscess.  The  fact 
of  the  absence  of  any  symptoms  immediately  following  the  in- 
jury excluded  the  idea  of  hiemorrhage,  and  there  being  no  rise 
of  temperature  for  the  six  weeks  she  was  under  observation  had 
seemed  conclusive  evidence  against  the  theory  of  abscess.  There 
might  have  been  some  slight  laceration  at  the  base  of  the  brain, 
with  some  degenerative  change  of  a  local  character.  The  irri- 
tating effects  having  passed  away,  the  remaining  lesion  was  not 
sufficient  to  give  rise  to  permanent  symptoms.  The  child  had 
been  seen  by  many  neurologists,  all  of  whom  had  regarded  the 
case  as  one  of  tumor  or  abscess. 

Dr.  W.  M.  Leszvnsky  said  that  exaggerated  knee  jerk  was 
very  common  in  children,  and  in  this  class  of  cases,  where  no 
positive  symptoms  were  present,  or  even  where  there  were  optic 
neuritis,  headache,  and  vomiting,  it  was  not  always  safe  to  make 
a  diagnosis  of  tumor  of  the  brain.  A  boy  whom  he  had 
watched  with  all  these  symptoms  had  completely  recovered. 
He  was  disposed  to  consider  the  case  now  reported  as  one  of 
spinal  concussion. 

Dr.  B.  SciiAEi-AU  thought  that  the  pressure  symptoms  might 
have  been  caused  by  the  presence  of  a  clot  between  the  skull 
and  the  meninges.  This  would  be  for  the  time  practically  a 
tumor,  and  would  give  rise  to  a  train  of  symptoms  which  would 
disappear  as  absorption  took  place  without  leaving  a  train  of 
serious  conseipiences. 

Artificial  Respiration  in  the  Newly  Born.— Dr.  w.  E. 
FoRKKST  read  a  paper  on  this  subject.  After  going  over  the 
ground  generally  ami  describing  briefly  the  method  of  Schultze, 
he  gave  in  detail  the  plan  he  had  found  to  be  of  signal  service 
under  such  trying  circumstances  as  made  the  cases  seem  utterly 
hopeless.  It  was  his  custom  to  seat  the  child  in  a  warm  bath, 
and  then,  placing  a  hand,  as  a  support,  behind  its  head,  and  hold- 
ing its  arms  with  the  other,  to  alternately  depress  its  head  upon 
its  chest  and  then  draw  the  head  well  back,  at  the  same  time 
raising  its  arms.  lii  this  latter  position,  with  the  child's 
head  drawn  well  back,  the  cervical  vertebra*  pressed  upon  and 
closed  the  (Esophagus,  while  the  trachea  remained  patent.  In 
this  position  the  physician  must  lean  over  the  idiild  and  perforin 
mouth-to-mouth  insutlialion.  In  this  way  there  was  no  danger 
that  the  stomach  would  get  filled  instead  of  the  lungs,  which 
had  often  been  too  justly  urged  against  the  usual  methods. 
Another  point  in  favor  of  this  plan  was  that  while  the  proceed- 
ings were  in  hand  l;he  child  was  under  the  influence  of  the  warm 
bath  and  lost  none  of  its  vital  heat,  which  it  certainly  did  by  all 
the  other  ^v-itims. 

The  Treatment  of  Large  Serous  Effusions  into  the  Chest 
by  Incisions.  —  Dr.   Sciiahlah  gave  the  history   of  a  case  of 
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serous  effusion  into  the  pleural  cavity  which  he  had  treated  like 
a  case  of  emphysema.  He  had  made  an  incision  into  the  sixth 
intercostal  space  down  to  the  pleura,  wliich  he  Ipad  opened  with 
scissors.  A  perfect  fountain  of  the  fluid  had  gushed  out  so  tliat 
the  quantity  liad  not  been  measured.  On  the  third  day  tlie 
drainage-tube  had  been  removed  and  the  temperature  was  nor- 
mal. In  another  three  days  there  was  a  return  of  tlje  natural 
vesicular  murmur,  and  in  two  weeks  the  patient  had  left  the 
hospital  well. 

In  reply  to  souie  remark  by  Dr.  Thomson  to  the  eliect  tliat 
the  plan,  though  adnnirably  adapted  to  acute  cases,  was  likely  to 
be  a  dangi-roU'i  procedure  in  chronic  ones,  Dr.  Schaelau  said 
that  he  had  not  sugge^ted  it  as  applicable  to  all  cases  of  serous 
effusion,  but  that,  where  the  amount  of  fluid  was  so  great  as  to 
press  upon  and  displace  the  heart  and  lungs,  he  should  prefer 
incision  to  aspiration. 


§ooh  l^otkfs. 


A  Text-book nf  Practical  Therapeutics,  with  Especial  Reference 
to  the  Application  of  Remedial  Measures  to  Diseaseand  their 
Emplojinent  upon  a  Rational  Basis.     By  IIobaut  Amory 
FIabe,  M.  D.  (Univ.  of  Pa.),  B.  Sc,  Clinical  Professor  of  the 
Diseases  of  Cbihlren  and  Demonstrator  of  Therapeutics  in 
the   University  of    Pennsylvania,  etc      Philadelphia:  Lea 
Brothers  &  Co.,  1890.     Pp.  vi-17  to  632.     [Price,  $3.75.] 
The  author  states  as  his  reason  for  adding  a  te-xt-book  to  the 
literature  of  a  subject  that  seems  to  have  received  generous  at- 
tention from  medical  authors  that  those  works  in  popular  favor 
treat  the  subject  from  the  standpoint  either  of  the  skilled  physi- 
cian or  of  the  experimental  pharmacologist.     He  has  endeav- 
ored to  bring  togetlier  in  suitable  form  the  combined  results  of 
laboratory  and   bedside  experience,  so  as  to  make  the  volume 
one  for  liasty  reference  by  a  busy  physician,  and  yet  sufficiently 
comprehensive  to  answer  the  several  purposes  of  the  student. 
While  we  may  not  agree  with  the  author  in  his  estimate  of  the 
volumes  that  are  considered  standard  on  this  subject,  the  dis- 
coveries in  this  branch  of  medical  science  offer  a  field  for  anew 
work. 

The  volume  is  divided  into  four  parts.  The  first  is  devotoil 
to  general  therapeutic  considerations,  the  .second  to  drugs,  the 
third  to  remedial  measures  other  than  drugs  and  to  foods  for 
the  sick,  and  the  fourth  to  diseases  and  remedies,  a  tabic  of 
doses,  and  the  indices. 

We  believe  that  the  arrangement  of  drugs  by  alpliabetical 
titles  is  a  good  one,  but  little  having  been  gained  by  the  division 
into  classes  tliat  often  served  to  confu^e  rather  than  assist  the 
student.  But  we  are  impressed  by  the  ine(|ualily  shown  in  tlie 
consideration  of  the  different  drugs,  comparatively  unimportant 
reiueilies  being  treated  of  at  as  great  a  length  as  luore  important 
drugs  that  are  considered  in  the  sketchy  manner  familiar  in  tlie 
dispensatories.  For  instance,  .salol  is  dispatched  with  ini-ulH- 
cient  <letail,  while  sand«lwond — therapeutically  insignificant — 
is  treated  of  at  almost  double  the  length.  And  if  such  unim- 
portant remedies  as  carbi^n  bisulphide,  Ii'/ius  ijlalra,  geranium, 
tnatricaria,  and  tamarinds,  for  instance,  are  worthy  of  consid- 
eration, why  omit  convallaria,  gold,  lactucarium,  naphthol,  pa- 
payotin, and  pitosphoric  acid?  or  why  should  not  oleic  acid — 
as  two  of  the  (deales  are  riferred  to  in  the  volume— be  given  a 
paragraph  at*  well  as  laDolinand  petrolatum  i  It  would,  perhaps, 
have  been  as  wtll   to  place  or  fodium  after  "silicate  of  potas- 


sium "  (p.  269),  as  it  is  probably  as  frequently  used  as  the  lat- 
ter. With  some  surprise  we  have  noted  separate  articles  on 
chlorodyne,  Hope's  camphor  mixture,  and  lipanin,  that  are  un- 
official and,  it  seems  to  us,  no  more  worthy  of  this  coDsidera- 
tion'  than  many  proprietary  preparations.  In  the  article  on 
alcoholic  poisoning  the  employment  of  hypodermic  injections 
of  strychnine — more  usetul  than  any  of  the  remedies  mentioned 
— has  been  overlooked  ;  but  this  is  compensated  for  by  the 
omission  of  any  commendation  of  the  bromides  or  chloral  that 
are  so  often  resorted  to  disadvantageously  in  the  treatment  of 
this  condition.  So,  in  the  article  on  salicylic  acid,  the  author 
has  omitted  to  state  that  the  acid  obtained  from  oil  i>f  winter- 
green  does  not  give  the  toxic  symptoms  that  often  follow  the 
administration  of  the  phenol  derivative. 

The  section  on  diseases  is  quite  elaborate  and  really  better 
than  the  preceding  divisions;  possibly  in  a  future  edition  the 
author  may  curtail  this  and  elaborate  the  former  section.  Such 
revision  will  be  essential  in  order  to  do  lietter  justice  to  the 
alkaloids,  that  are  constantly  becoming  more  popular  and  that 
are  but  briefly  referred  to  without  any  information  relative  to 
the  special  field  for  their  employment. 

The  fact  that  the  volume  is  not  more  comprehensive  is  not 
a  fatal  fault,  and  its  contents  will  undoubtedly  prove  very  serv- 
iceable to  many  readers. 

rSe  Philosophy  of  Tumor  Disease  :  a  Research   tor  Principles 

of  its  Treatment.     By  C.  Pitfiei.d  Mitchell,  Member  of  the 

Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  England.     London:  Williams  & 

Norgate,  1890.     Pp.  xi-3  to  203. 

No  better  idea  can  be  given  of  the  author's  line  of  thought 
than  these  sentences  from  his  first  chapter:  "  The  generation 
of  a  tumor  must  be  regarded  as  a  reversion  to  an  ancestral  mode 
of  reproduction;  as  the  resumption  of  a  habit  proper  to  the  re- 
motest ancestors  of  the  Meiazoa — the  Protozoa.  It  is  a  seeding 
of  the  natural  plastids  of  the  body.  .  .  .  It  is  because  the  germs 
of  a  tumor  are  begotten  by  tissues  whose  vital  powers  are  nearly 
exhausted  that  the  germs  acquire  ascendency." 

Those  familiar  with  the  author's  former  volume  on  Dissolu- 
tion and  Etolution  will  perceive  from  these  quotations  that 
this  work  is  virtually  a  continuation  and  elaboration  of  its  pre- 
decessor; and  the  general  and  s[>ecial  conditions  of  tumor  dis- 
ease are  considered  from  the  standpoint  of  numerous  actual 
cases. 

The  chapter  on  the  prevention  of  tumor  disease  informs  us 
that  if  local  irritation  is  prevented  and  "without  other  local 
circumstances  competent  to  exhaust  the  local  contained  life- 
energy  of  the  tissues,  the  general  and  predisposing  conditions 
would  be  entirely  nugatory."  And  the  smoker's  pipe  is  en- 
joined to  prevent  cancer  of  the  lip;  abstinence  from  alcohol, 
tobacco,  and  lingual  irritation  "  would,  with  the  greatest  proba- 
bility," prevent  cancer  of  the  tongue.  Cancer  of  the  pharynx, 
fcsophagus,  or  stomach  is  probably  duo  to  intemperance  and 
gross  violation  of  dietetics.  Cancers  of  the  uterus  and  genitalia 
will  probalily  be  prevented  by  regulating  coitus,  etc.  The  host 
treatment  is  by  the  use  of  the  knife. 

The  volume  is  a  contribution  to  a  subject  that  is  not  yet 
understood,  and  it  is  entitled  to  a  hearing  with  other  hy- 
potheses until  a  last  analysis  decides  what  is  the  fundamental 
truth. 

A  System  of  Ural  Surgery  ;  being  a  Treatise  on  the  Diseases 
and  Surgery  of  the  Mouih,  Jaws,  Face,  Teeth,  and  Associate 
Pans.  By  James  E.  Gakbetson,  A.M.,  M.  D.,  D,  D.  S., 
President  of  the  Medico-chirurgical  Hospital  anil  Emeritus 
Professor  of  Oral  and  (ienerul  Clinical  Surgery  in  the 
Modico-chirurgical    College,   Philadelphia,  etc.     Illuslnitcd 
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BOOK  NOTICES. 
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with  Numerous  Wood-cuts  and  Steel  Plates.  Fiftli  Edi- 
tion, thoroughly  revised,  with  Additions.  Philadelphia: 
J.  B.  LippinoDtt  Company,  1890.  Pp.  xliv-2r)  to  1SG4. 
[Price,  $9.] 

The  author,  in  presenting  this  fifth  edition  of  his  work,  has 
placed  before  the  oral  surgeon,  dentist,  and  general  practitioner 
a  book  replete  with  all  the  essential  information,  both  old  and 
new,  pertaining  to  the  intelligent  treatment  of  oral  diseases. 
He  assumes  dentistry  to  be,  not  a  profession  in  itself,  but  a  part 
of  medicine  at  large,  and  argues  that  when  medical  knowledge 
is  lacking,  dentistry  is  of  very  little  u«e  to  a  community.  There 
are  chapters  on  the  descriptive  and  surgical  anatomy  of  the 
face,  mouth,  and  head,  on  dentition  and  allied  diseases,  and  on 
theiapeusis.  Several  chapters  are  devoted  to  operative  den- 
tistry and  plastic  operations  on  the  face  and  nose.  Disloca- 
tions, fractures,  ankyloses,  and  exsections  of  the  maxillfe  are 
fully  dealt  with.  Sections  on  tumors  of  the  mouth  and  nose, 
medical  diagnosis,  anesthetics,  and  antiseptics  are  added,  and, 
as  a  whole,  the  volume  is  an  exhaustive  treatise,  clearly  aud 
concisely  written  and  profusely  illustrated. 


The  Science  and  Art  of  Ohntetrics.     By  Theopiiilus  Parvin, 
M.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Professor  of  ()t)stetricsand  Diseases  of  Women 
and  Children  in  Jefferson    Medical   College,  Philadelphia. 
Second  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged.    Illu>trated  with  Two 
Hundred  and  Thirty-nine  Woodcuts  and  a  Colored  Plate. 
Philadelphia :  Lea  Brothers  &  Co.,  1890.    Pp.  xv-21  to  704. 
A  SECOND  edition  of  Dr.  Parvin's  work  will  need  no  intro- 
duction to  the  profession,  the  previous  treatise  having  been  so 
favorably   received.     The  author   has  made  many  alterations 
and  additions,  and  has  so  thoroughly  revised  the  first  isnue  that 
the  excellent  subject-matter  of  this  edition  is  well  abreast  of 
the  time.s. 

BOOKS    AND    P.\MPIILETS    RECEIVED. 

A  Text-book  of  the  Dlt^eases  of  the  Ear.  By  Dr.  Josef  Gnilier, 
Professor  of  Otology  in  the  Imperial  Royal  University  of  Vienna,  etc. 
Translated  from  the  Second  German  Edition  Ijy  Special  Permission  of 
the  Author  and  edited  by  Edward  Law,  M.  D.,  C.  M.  Edin.,  M.  R.  C.  S. 
Eng.,  Surgeon  to  the  London  Throat  Hospital  for  Diseases  of  the 
Throat,  Nose,  and  Ear,  and  by  Coleman  Jewell,  M.  B.  Lond.,  II.  R.  C.  S. 
Eng.,  late  Physician  and  Pathologist  to  the  London  Thioat  Hospitid. 
With  l.'iO  Illustrations  and  70  Colored  Figuios  on  2  Lithographic 
Plates.  New  York:  D,  Appleton  &  Co.,  1800.  Pp.  xxiv-!)8ii.  [Price, 
$5.] 

The  Modem  Treatment  of  Headaches.  By  Allan  McLanc  Hamilton, 
M.  D.  Detroit:  George  S.  Davis,  1890.  [The  Physicians'  Leisure 
Library,] 

Abnormal  Intrathoracic  Air-pressures  and  their  Treatment.  By 
Charles  Denison,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  of  Denver,  Col.  [Reprinted  from  the 
Sanitarian.] 

Tuberculosis  and  Phthisis.  By  E.  L.  Shurly,  M.  I).,  Dctidit,  .Mich. 
[Reprinted  from  the  PhynicUin  ami  Surgeon.'] 

Transactions  of  the  American  Dermatological  Association  at  its 
Fourteenth  Annual  Meeting,  held  at  the  New  Bathing  Establishment, 
Richfield  Springs,  New  York,  on  the  2d,  3d,  and  4th  of  Septcmher, 
1890.  OtKcial  Report  of  the  Proceedings  by  George  Thomas  .lackson, 
M.  D.,  Secretary. 

Two  Ca.ses  of  Tumor  of  the  Cerol)i'llnin.  By  J.  Arthvn-  Bcioth, 
M.  D.,  New  York.  [Reprinted  from  the  Jonntal  of  Xiri'mi-i  <#»</  .\[i)il,il 
Dineasc] 

Pyoctanin  in  Diseases  of  the  Eye,  Ear,  and  Throat.  By  \V.  (  lual- 
ham,  M.  D.,  Louisville,  Ky.     [Reprinted  from  Ihe  Lanirl-Cliiii':] 

Acute  Glaucoma.  By  A.  B.  Norton,  M.  D.  [Reprinted  fniiii  rlic 
Aem  En//land  .Medical  Gazelle.] 

The  Operative  Treatment  of  Erysipelas.  By  Willy  Meyer,  .\I.  I>. 
[Reprinted  from  the  MnO'-al  Reeonl.  | 


Can  Headaches  and  Asthenopia,  resulting  from  Hyperopia,  be  re- 
lieved without  Glasses  'i  By  A.  B.  Norton,  M.  D.  [Reprinted  from  the 
Journal  of  Ophthalmology,  Otology,  and  Laryngology.  ] 

Imperforate  *Auditory  Canals.  By  Seth  S.  Bishop,  M.  D.,  Chicago. 
[Reprinted  from  the  Journal  of  Ihe  American  Medical  Annoeialion.] 

Review  of  Nitze's  Text-book  on  Cystoscopy.  By  Willy  Meyer, 
M.  D.,  of  New  Yoik.     [Reprinted  from  the  Annals  of  Surgery.] 

Annual  Report  of  the  Health  Department  of  the  City  and  County 
of  San  Francisco.     For  the  Fiscal  Year  ending  .Tune  30,  1890. 

Worte  der  Nothwehr  gegen  Seine  Excellenz  den  kaiserl.  russischen 
Gehciraen  Rath,  Professor  Dr.  mcd.  Herrn.  Wilhelm  Duszan  Lambl, 
Von  Dr,  med,  Franz  Ludwig  Neugebauer  (Sohn),  Assislenzarzt  der 
gyniatriscbcn  Universitatklinik  in  Warschau.     Leipzig:  K   F.  Koehler. 

The  Influence  of  Anicsthetics  on  the  Pulse.  By  D.  E.  Kecfe,  M.  D., 
Springfield,  Mass.  [Reprinted  from  the  British  Provincial  Medical 
Journal.] 

A  Guide  to  Operations  on  the  Brain.  Illustrated  by  Forty-two  Life- 
size  Plates  in  Autotype,  and  Two  W'oodcuts  in  the  Text.  By  Alec 
Fraser,  Professor  of  Anatomy,  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  in  Ireland. 
London  :  J.  &  A.  ChurchMl,  1890.     Pp.  (text)  24. 


To  ContributOTB  and  Correspondents. —  The  attention  of  all  who  purpose 
favoring  us  ivilh  comiiiuui^ations  is  respectfully  called  to  the  follow- 
ing ; 

Authors  of  articles  intended  for  publication  under  ihe  luad  of  "oi-iginal 
eontributioius  "  ore  respectfully  informed  that,  in  accepting  such  arti- 
cles, we  always  do  so  with  the  understanding  that  the  following  condi- 
tions are  to  be  observed:  (i)  when,  a  manuscript  is  sent  to  this  jour- 
nal, a  similar  manuscript  or  any  abstract  thereof  must  not  be  or 
have  been  sent  to  any  other  periodical,  unless  we  are  specially  notified 
of  the  fact  at  the  time  the  article  is  sent  to  us  ;  [2)  accepted  articles 
are  suliject  to  the  customary  rules  of  editorial  revision,  and  will  be 
published  as  promptly  as  our  other  engagements  will  admit  of — we 
can  not  engage  to  publish  an  article  in  any  specified  issue  ;  (S)  any 
coiulitions  which  an  author  wishes  complied  with  must  be  distinctly 
staled  in  a  communication  accompani/ing  tlie  manuscript,  and  no 
new  cundilions  can  be  considered  after  t!ie  manuscript  has  been  put 
into  the  type-setters'  hands.  We  are  often  constrained  to  decline 
articles  which,  although  they  may  be  creditable  to  tlieir  authors,  are 
not  suituhlc  for  publication  in  this  journal,  cither  because  they  are 
too  long,  or  are  loaded  with  tabular  matter  or  prolix  historic  of 
cases,  or  deal  with  subjects  of  little  interest  to  the  medical  profession 
at  large.  We  can  not  enter  into  any  correspondence  concerning  our 
reasons  for  declining  an  article. 

All  letters,  whether  intended  for  publication  or  not,  must  contain  t/te 
writer's  mime  ami  addnss,  not  necessarily  for  publication.  Xo  at- 
tention will  be  paid  to  anonymous  communications.  Hereafter,  cor- 
respondents asking  for  information  that  we  are  capable  of  giving, 
a9id  that  can  properly  be  given  in  this  journal,  will  be  answered  by 
number,  a  private  communication  being  previously  sent  to  each  cor- 
respondait  informing  him  under  what  number  the  answer  to  his  note 
is  to  be  looked  for.  All  communications  not  inteyided  for  publication 
utuler  ihe  author's  name  are  treated  as  strictly  confidaitial.  We  can 
not  give  advice  to  laymen  as  to  particular  cases  or  recommend  indi- 
vidual practitioners. 

Secretaries  of  medical  societies  will  confer  a  favor  by  keeping  us  in- 
formed of  the  dates  of  their  .societies'  regular  meetings.  Brief  nolif- 
cations  of  matters  that  are  expected  to  come  up  at  particular  meet- 
ings will  be  inserted  when  they  are  received  in  time. 

Newspapers  and  other  publications  containing  matter  which  the  person 
sending  them  desires  to  bring  to  our  notice  should  be  markeil.  Mem. 
bers  of  the  profession  who  send  )is  infomiatlon  of  mailers  of  interest 
to  our  readers  will  be  coTUiidcred  as  doing  them  and  us  a  Javor,  and, 
if  the  spare  at  our  command  admits  of  it,  ve  shall  take  pleasure  in 
inserting  the  snl)stance  of  such  eop*municafions. 

All  communications  intended  for  the  uditor  should  be  addressed  to  him 
in  care  of  the  pnhtishers. 

All  communications  relating  to  the  bxtsiness  of  the  journal  should  be  ad- 
dressed to  the  publishers. 
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©ricTiiKil    (L'ommunuutions. 


AMPUTATION  OF  THE  LEFT  UPPER  F:XTREMITY, 

TOGETHER  WITH 

THE  OUTER  HALF  OF  THE  PECTORALIS  MAJOR, 

THE  PECTORALIS  MIXoR, 

StJBCLA\TUS,   ALL  THE  MISCLES   OF  THE  SCAPULA, 

A  PORTIOX  OF  THE  SERRATUS  MAGNUS, 

AND  THE   ENTIRE  CLAVICLE  AND   SCAPULA. 

REcorEnr. 
By   JOHN    A.    WYETH,    M.  D., 


JuDAH  FT.,  aged  fifty-four,  married,  was  admitted  into  Monnt 
Sinai  Hospital  on  October  7,  1890.     Nine  inontlis  before,  the 


ffv'^C^: 


patient  bad  a  sarcoir)a  removed  from  the  long  bead  of  the  tri- 
ceps, the  wound  bealiiiK  liy  lirst  intention.     Very  (juiclily,  how- 


ever, the  trouble  recurred.  Three  months  ago  he  came  back 
with  considerable  induration.  Amputation  was  advised,  but 
refused.  At  this  time  he  could  use  his  arm  and  hand.  He 
consulted  a  physician,  who  operated,  cutting  out  a  piece  of  tbe 
mass. 

On  admission,  the  arm  was  one  hard  mass  of  indurated  tis- 
sue, with  oedema  extending  down  to  the  hand.     The  tissues 
over  the  outer  end  o1'  the  clavicle  and  a  portion  of  the  scapula 
'.  were  involved.     The  arm  and  hand  were  useless.     Complete 
i  removal  of  the  entire  extremity  was  advised  and  accepted.    The 
urine  was  normal;  specific  gravity,  I'OIO. 

Operation,  October  I4,  1890. — Ether  having  been  given,  an 
Esmarch  bandage  was  put  on  np  to  the  elbow.  Constriction 
at  the  lower  margin  of  the  neoplasm.  The  shoulder  was 
placed  over  the  side  of  the  table.  An  incision  was  made 
over  the  whole  length  of  the  clavicle,  which  was  disarticu- 
lated at  the  outer  end  and  entirely  removed.  The  subclavian 
artery  was  then  tied  in  its  third  surgical  division.  The  supra- 
scapular and  transversalis  colli  branches  of  the  thyreoid 
axis  were  next  found  and  ileligated.  The  pectoi'al  muscles 
were  then  exposed  and  cut  oft'  close  to  the  chest.  The 
skin  over  the  scapula  was  next  dissected  back,  the  pos- 
terior border  of  the  scapula  was  raised,  and  all  the  muscles 
attached  here  were  cut  through  with  the  scissors.  The 
scapula  being  removed,  the  arm  was  only  connected  with 
the  body  by  the  axillary  plexus  of  nerves  and  the  vessels. 
The  vein  was  now  tied  and  the  shoulder  separated.  Drains 
were  placed  in  front,  laterally,  and  out  behind.  Skin  was 
slid  so  as  to  completely  cover  the  wound.  The  sutures  were 
of  silk.  Very  little  blood  was  lost.  After  the  operation  the 
patient's  condition  was  good. 

15th  (the  day  after  the  operation). — Urine  1"020,  containing 
a  small  amount  of  albumin  and  a  few  hyaline  and  granular 
casts.  Temperature  102°  F.,  pulse  and  respiration  good.  Fluid 
diet._ 

17th. — Temperature  normal.     Soft  diet. 
^Sd  (eighth   day). — First  dressing.     Tubes  and  sutures  re- 
moved.    Perfect  union ;  no  discharge. 

S9th. — Patient  up.     Since  then  doing  well. 
Since  the  last  note  there  has  been  a  little  discharge  of  pus 
along  the  edges  of  the  wound. 

Three  weeks  after  the  operation  a  small  noilule  appeared 
beneath  the  chin  and  was  removed.  This  specimen  has 
not  yet  been  examined,  but  seems  to  be  a  sarcoma.  At  this 
date,  December  1st,  no  recurrence  in  the  wound  has  taken 
place. 

By  primarily  tying  the  subclavian,  transversalis  colli, 
and  supracapsular  arteries,  and  applying  Esmarch's  bandage 
to  the  extremity,  the  operation  was  rendered  almpst  blood- 
less. 


A.  Lkt 

of  Operations  by  which  the  Arm,  Scapula,  and  Clavicle  were  removed 

simultaneously. 

No. 

Ape  and    year. 

Operator. 

Dleeoee  or  Injury. 

Parts  removed. 

Result. 

Report. 

I). 

;i2,  Tti. 

1860. 

Niepce. 

Machine  injury. 

Aim,     scapula,      and 
cluvicle. 

Recovery. 

Bull.  <l.  I'ai-ad.  imper., 
1 864,  p.  723. 

Vide  Ber- 
ger,  No.  42. 

2). 

20,  f. 

1866. 

Fergiisson. 

Sarcoma. 

Do. 

Recovery. 

Giea  (No.    13),  Jhml. 
Zdtfck.f.  C'/ilr.,  12, 
1880,  p.  B«2. 

8>. 

10,  m. 

1885. 

Bell. 

Sarcoma. 

Do. 

Recovery. 

Jiilinburgh  .M.J.,\%6h- 
'80,  31,  168. 

*). 

Case  herewith 

Wyctb. 

Sarcoma. 

Do. 

Recovery. 

rcpor 

cd. 
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.  List  c 

/  Cases  where  the  Arm 

and  Scapuhi  mid 

a  Part  only  of  the  Clavicle  were  simultaneously  removed. 

No.       1 

Age  and 

Year. 

Operator.           , 

Disease  or  injury. 

Parts  removed. 

Result. 

Report. 

1. 

Adultm.; 

'         1 

1808.  [  Cummings 

1  {Ralph  Cuming?). 

Gunshot  injury. 

.V(rm),  sc(apula),  part  1 
of  clav.                       ] 

Recovery. 

Gies   (No.   1),    Deuf. 
Zeilseli.  f.  Chir.,  12, 
1880,  562. 

2. 

y  m. 

1814.    Larrev. 

(riinshot  injury. 

A.,  sc,  part  of  clav. 

Recovery. 

Gies  (No.  3). 

3. 

14,  m. 

18o0. 

Gaetani  Bey. 

Injury  by  e.xplo^siou. 

.v.,  sc,  part  of  clav.      ' 

Recovery. 

Bout.   M.  and  S.  J., 
1842,  26,  3.S8. 

!*■ 

30,  m. 

1835. 

Crosby  (U.  S.). 

Osteo-sarcoina. 

A.,  sc.,  part  of  clav. 

RecoT. ;  recurr. 
4  yrs.  after. 

N.  Y.  Med.  J.,  1869, 
viii,  435  (No.  12). 

( Same  ? 

36,  m. 

1836. 

Crosby,  Dixi. 

Carcinoma. 

A.,  sc,  part  of  clav. 

Recov. ;  died  2  :  Gies  (No.  5). 
vrs.  4.  mos.  later. 
Recurrence. 

Berger,  1. 

5. 

1838. 

Twitchell  (U.  S.). 

Malignant  disea.sc '/ 

A.,  sc,  part  of  clav. 

Recovery;  died  ;  K.  Y.  Med.  J.,  1869, 
some  mos.  later,      viii,  435  (No.  16). 
Recurrence. 

Berger,  2. 

6. 

17,  m. 

1838. 

McClellan. 

Encephaloma. 

A.,  sc,  most  of  clav. 

Recov. ;  died  6     3'.  1'.  Mid.  ./.(No.  17). 
mos.  later.   Re- 
currence. 

Berger,  3. 

7. 

66,  m. 

1845. 

Mussey. 

Osteo-caneer     [sar- 

A.,  sc,  ^  of  clav. 

Recovery.              [bid.,  No.  22. 

Berger,  4. 

8. 

?  m. 

1855. 

Pirondi. 

Crushing  of  shoul- 
der. 

A.,  sc,  2  ext.  parts  of 
clavicle. 

Died  ;  pulmon'y    Adelmann,   J   /.  fiir 
haemorrhage.         HeiU:.,  144,  1879,4, 
3B  (No.  13). 

9. 

16,  m. 

1856. 

Pari.se. 

M.  injury. 

A.,  sc,  part  of  clav. 

Recovery.            i  Berger,  45. 

10. 

14,  ni. 

? 

Parise. 

Injury. 

A.,  sc,  i  of  clav. 

Death    on    the  :  Berger,  46. 
1 2th  day.         \ 

U. 

8,  m. 

1862. 

Wishaw. 

Eneephaloid. 

A.,  sc,  part  of  clav. 

Recovery.              Adelmann,  36. 

12. 

40,111. 

1863. 

Syrae. 

Cy-'tic  fibro-cartilag. 
tumor ;  recurrent. 

A.,  sc,  part  of  clav. 

Uccoveiy.              W-Mer,  Deiil.Zeilsc/t. 
f.    C/iir.,   14,   1880, 

From  Gurlt 

308  (No.  10). 

13. 

'  40,  m. 

1867. 

Fergusson. 

Osteo-cancer. 

A.,  sc,  part  of  clav. 

Died,  shock,  3 
days.   . 

N.  Y.  Med.  J.,  1869, 
viii,  435  (No.  61). 

Berger,  7. 

14. 

2,  m. 

1867. 

McLeod. 

Cancer. 

A.,  sc,  part  of  clav. 

Died. 

N.  Y.  Med  J.,  1870, 

xii,  p.  572. 
Walder,  15. 

15. 

34,  m. 

1869. 

Thiersch. 

Chondroma. 

A.,  sc,  part  of  clav. 

Died. 

16. 

13,  m. 

1869. 

Watson. 

M.  injury  (aiitis.). 

A.  (remains),  sc,  j  of 

clav. 
A.,  sc,  i  of  clav. 

Ri  covery.            !  Adelmann,  46. 

Berger,  44. 

17. 

14,  ni. 

1873. 

Jessop. 

M.  injury. 

Recovery.           I  Berger,  50. 

18. 

17,  m. 

1873. 

V.  Langenbeck. 

Sarcoma. 

A ,  8C,  part  of  clav. 

Died,    5   days ;  '  Adelmann,  55. 
hsemorrh.  subcl. 

19a. 

30,  m. 

1873. 

Parise. 

Osteo-sarcoma. 

A.,  sc,  J  of  cl.av. 

Recov. :deathl8i  Berger,  10. 

m.,  cancer  lung. 

20. 

Youth  m 

1878. 

Gundrum. 

Gunshot  injury. 

A.,  sc,  part  of  clav. 

Recovery.             Gies,  21. 

21. 

48,  f. 

1878. 

Macnamara. 

Osteo-sarcoma. 

A.,  sc,  part  of  clav. 

Died  next  day.     Lancet,  1878,  i,  669. 

Berger,  U. 

22. 

20,  m. 

1879? 

Lund,  Edward. 

Spindle-celled    sar- 
coma. 

A.,  sc,  part  of  clav. 

Recovery.             Brit.  M.  J.,  1880,  2, 
617. 

Berger,  12. 

23. 

68,  f. 

1882. 

MacGill. 

Tumor     of     scap. 
(antis.). 

A.,  sc,  part  of  clav. 

Death  on   16th     Berger,  i3. 
day. 

24. 

27,  m. 

1882. 

Serger. 

Enchondroma. 

Sc,  a.,  J  of  clav.  (Ber- 

Recovery.           ,  Berger,  15. 

ger). 

25. 

23,  m. 

1883. 

Verneuil. 

Osteo-sarcoma. 

Sc  (in  2  portions),  a., 
i  of  clav. 

Recovery  (re- 
currence). 

Berger,  18. 

2«. 

42,  m. 

1884. 

Czerny. 

Spindle-ccUed    sar- 

Sc', a.,  i  of  clav. 

Recov. ;    death 

Boll,  Arehiv  fiir  klin. 

coma  recurring. 

pulm.  phth.  in  1      Chir.,  1888",  37, 144. 
sjme  year. 

27. 

Vra.? 

1884. 

Lewis. 

Injury       commin. 

Sc,  fragment  of  arm. 

Died.                     Berger,  41. 

fract. 

clav.  (all  ?). 

28. 

38,  m. 

1884. 

Lucas-Champion- 
niere. 

Injury  by  mach. 

Sc,  a.,  part  of  clav. 

Recovery.              (Berger,  51)  Revne  de 
chir.,  1886,  6,  629. 

29. 

•>  m.? 

1884. 

Oilier. 

Sarcoma. 

Sc,  a.,  part  of  clav. 

Recovery.             Berger,  19. 

30. 

54,  f. 

1880. 

MoriRani. 

Carcinoma  of  breast. 

A.,  sc,  part   of  clav. 
chest  wall. 

Died  (sliock). 

Berger,  21. 

31. 

7,  m. 

1885. 

Schmidt. 

Railroad  injury. 

A.,  sc,  §  of  clav. 

Recovery. 

Med.  Press.  West.  X.  }'., 
1885-'8ii,  1,  101. 

32. 

26,  m. 

1887. 

.leannel. 

Arm  bitten  off  above 
elbow  by  a  liou. 

Sc,  a.,   part  of   clav. 
(Bergcr-Farabeuf). 

Died,  2.1  hours. 

Bull,  el  ineiii.  de  la  soe. 
de    chir.    de    Par., 
1888,  n.  s.  14,484. 

153. 

21,  f. 

1887. 

B.  May. 

Ossifying  periosteal 
1      sarcoma. 

Sc,  a.,  §  of  clav.  (Ber- 
ger). 

Recov. ;  died  in 
year.    Recurr. 

^lnii.o/"S«r(7.,  vol.  viii. 
No.  6,  p.  434. 

34. 

47.  m. 

1887. 

E.  A.  Lewis. 

Osteo-sarcoma. 

Sc,  «.,  i  of  clav. 

Recovery. 

Ibid.,  1890,  xi,  2,  Feb. 

35. 

17,  m. 

1888. 

B.  May. 

Round-celled  perios- 
teal   sarcoma    of 

Sc,  a.,  part  of  clav. 
(mod.  Berger). 

Recovery. 

Ibid.,  vol,  viii,  No.  6, 
4.34. 

:86. 

44,  f. 

1888. 

j 
Sondcrmayer. 

Sarcoma  of  humerus. 

Sc,  8.,  part  of  clav. 

Recovery. 

iriVn.wi.v/.  ll'ofA.,1889, 

39,  1121. 
J.Am.M,d.Ass.,Ch\. 

»1. 

37,  m. 

1889. 

Parkes. 

Malignant  tumor. 

Sc,  a.,  part  of  clav. 

Died,  66  hours. 

i 

(Berger). 

cago,  1889,  12,  295. 

38. 

Youth ! 

» 

1  VVhcelhouse. 

Injury. 

A.,  8C,  part  of  clav. 

Recovery. 

McGlll  (Berger,  49). 

19  iu. 

16,  m. 

1876. 

Weinlechncr. 

Machine  injury. 

Rest  of  arm,  sc,  i  of 

Recovery. 

Allqem.    Wicn.    Med.- 

(89  =  19 

clav. 

Zti,.,  1878,2.3.  llti. 

40. 

11,  f. 

1889. 

SoiltlKllTI. 

SarcDiini. 

A.,  sc,  \  of  clav. 

Recov. ;    prog- 
nosis bad. 

Bril.   M.  J.,  1889,  2, 
1334 
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C.  List  of  Operations  not  belonging  to  A  or  B. 


(2).  1. 


(1)   -i. 


(4).  3.       22,  m. 


Fergusson. 


1882.  :  Despres. 


(3).  4.       35,  m.  I   1869.    Paris^ 


Disease  or  injury. 


Parte  removed. 


About 
55,  f. 


J.A.  Wveth,  X.Y. 
Polyclinic  Hos- 
pital. 


Fibro-recurrent   tu- 
mor. 


Osteoid    fibro  -  oar- 
tilaff.  tumor. 


Osteo-saicoma. 


Machine  injury. 


Sarcoma   of  deltoid 
region. 


Part  of  scap.  previous- 
ly removed.  Removal 
of  scap.,  clavic,  and 
arm. 

Head  of  hum.  previous- 
ly removed.  Removal 
of  arm,  scap.,  |  of 
clav. 

Part  of  scap.  previous, 
ly  removed.  Removal 
of  scap.,  arm,  J  of 
clav. 

Took  out  part  of  scap., 
arm,  and  part  of 
clavicle. 

Arm,  outer  half  of 
clavicle,  and  anterior 
half  of  scapula,  with 
adjacent  muscles  re- 
moved. 


Recovery  after 
operation. 


Recovery. 


Recov. ;  death 
later  from  re- 
currence. 


.\'    }'.   Med.  ./., 
viii,  435  (No. 


Adelmann,  {  J. 
HeiU:,  144,  ISI 
36  (No.  -.'S). 


Death,  8th  day,    Berger,  47 
pneumonia. 


Recov. ;  tumor 
recurred,  and  pa- 
tient died  about 
8  mos.  after  op- 
eration. 


SOME  PERSOXAL   OBSERVATIONS  UPOX 

HYPNOTISM  j 

AND  ITS  EMPLOYMENT  IN  CERTAIN  DISEASED  CONDITIONS,  i 
By   H.   ERXEST    SCOMID,   M.  D., 

WHITE  PLAras,   N.  T. 

It  has  always  been  my  opinion  that  for  any  member 
of  our  medical  societies  to  read  a  paper  on  some  rare  dis- 
ease is  useless  and  hence  foolish.  No  man  can  be  of  bene- 
fit to  his  colleagues  by  such  literary  work  as  long  as  he  is 
not  able  to  make  original  researches  in  connection  with  his 
particular  subject.  I  have  therefore  urged,  or  endeavored 
to  \irge,  upon  the  members  of  our  county  society  the  im- 
portance of  practical  papers — papers  dealing  with  those  ills 
of  humanity  with  which  we  as  dailv  practitioners  are  most 
frequently  confronted. 

On  first  view  it  will  appear,  then,  that  I  bring  this  sub- 
ject of  hypnotism  before  you  in  contradiction  to  this  opin- 
inri.  But  this  is  only  apparently  so.  In  reality,  I  feel  jus- 
tili'd  in  saying  that  to  speak  to  you  of  hypnotism  is  not 
lik.-  bringing  to  you  some  compiled  account  of  a  rare  dis- 
'  ;i~r  ;  for  even  according  to  my  own  individual  experi- 
cii.  (■  with  this  as  a  scientific,  accepted,  and  new  tiierapeutic 
riMuiis  do  I  feel  certain  of  being  able  to  prove  its  value, 
e-^|]i'ial!y  in  these  days  of  neuroses  of  all  kinds. 

But  I  desire  to  say  to  you  in  advance  that  this,  my  own 
'  \|iirience,  is  still  a  very  limited  one.  It  is  more  to  induce 
.  'M,   my   colleagues,  to  investigate  the  subject  for  your- 

•  s — not  to  let  prejudice  induce  you  to  sneer  at  and  de- 
it — that  1  have  taken  courage  to  bring  it  before  you; 

'  rwise,  have  I  approached  the  task  with  great  timidity, 
•iti'l  1  do  not  hold  myself  able  to  discuss  it  deeply  or  ex- 
|p|  lin  it  ill  all  its  strange  diversities.  I  trust  rather  that,  in 
it-  dixcussion  now  or  at  a  later  time,  I  shall  learn  some- 
tliiMg  more  about  it  myself,  for  in  the  discu.ssiori  of  a  toj)ic 
brought  before  any  society  lies,  after  all,  its  greatest  use- 
fulness for  the  practical  physician.  And  yet,  to  make  dis- 
'iission  of  a  subject  valuable,  it  must  be  carried  on  by  men 
who,  by  study  and  experience,  arc  best  acquainted  with  it. 


If  my  paper  is  to  stimulate  my  hearers  to  an  investiga- 
tion of  its  contents,  so  that  at  a  future  meeting  of  this  hon- 
orable association  a  profitable  discussion  can  be  held,  I 
shall  be  more  than  repaid. 

I  confess  that  not  a  very  long  time  ago  I  held  hypno- 
tism in  derision — an  opinion,  I  might  as  well  admit  it,  based 
upon  ignorance.  But  unmistakable  results  have  so  greatly 
changed  my  views  that  I  have  come  to  speak  a  word  in 
defense  of  what  I  formerly  almost  ridiculed. 

It  is  impossible  nowadays  to  set  aside  what  has  been 
investigated  and  accepted  by  some  of  the  most  prominent 
and  scientific  men  in  Europe.  And  yet  there  clings  to  it, 
in  the  eye  of  the  general  practitioner,  so  persistent  an  aspect 
of  charlatanism  (by  which  it  so  long  was  claimed  as  undis- 
puted property)  that  he  persists  in  viewing  it  with  suspicion 
and  fears  being  ridiculed  were  he  to  handle  it. 

Nobody  hesitates  to  admit  freely  the  influence  of  the 
body  upon  the  brain.  Eminent  alienists  maintain  that  no 
diseased  state  of  the  mind  ever  exists  without  a  pathologi- 
cal condition  of  some  portion  of  the  brain.  Why  should 
we  then  hesitate  to  admit  the  influence  of  the  mind  upon 
the  body  ? 

All  great  advances  in  the  natural  sciences  have  been 
made  by  somebody's  daring  to  make  a  stand  against  some 
existing  opinion,  even  at  the  risk  of  drawing  upon  himself 
the  curse  of  ridicule. 

Is  it  riece.ssary  to  remind  you  of  the  years  of  fighting' 
against  the  prejudices  of  his  colleagues  Ilarvey  liad  to  live 
through  before  he  secured  recognition  of  his  great  discov- 
ery 3 

And  shall  we  look  down  upon  hypnotism  because  we 
can  not  understand  its  innermost  essence  ?  What,  then,  will 
become  of  all  psychical  processes,  which  we  admit  and  yet 
can  not  fathom  ?  Has  anybody  been  able  to  explain  how 
the  fecundated  egg,  which  is  without  a  soul,  develops  intO' 
a  being  ivith  a  soul?  Has  it  ever  been  explained  by  whati 
subtle  means  the  brain  sends  its  command  to  contract  along 
a  nerve  fiber  to  the  muscle?  Theories  never  come  beforo 
facts,  but  facts  are  the  forerunmr  of  theories. 
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When  we  reflect  on  the  latest  achievements  of  science 
in  other  directions,  it  becomes  an  easy  matter  to  broaden 
the  foundation  upon  which  we  stand  by  admitting  that 
what  has  been  accomplished  seemed  far  more  impossible 
than  what  is  alleged  for  hypnotism. 

I  have  now  for  years  become  familiarized  with  the  tele- 
phone, and  yet  I  still  look  often  at  the  telephone-wires  as  I 
drive  past  them,  and  marvel  at  the  idea  ihat  through  these 
wretciied  little  filaments  of  iron  I  can  speak  across  great 
distances  and  be  heard  and  hear  in  return.  And  I  can  not 
keep  from  thinking  how,  a  few  hundred  years  ago,  the  man 
who  might  have  made  and  used  this  remarkable  instru- 
ment would  thereby  have  been  in  datiger  of  his  life  by  be- 
ing considered  as  dealing  in  black  magic.  To  bring  to- 
gether the  darkness  of  former  periods  with  the  light  of  the 
many  discoveries  of  our  own  day  would  be  like  copying 
Jules  Verne's  story  of  Captain  Nemo.  But  the  future,  no 
doubt,  holds  in  store  for  humanity  many  greater  discov- 
eries, which  will,  in  comparison,  make  our  own  present 
light  fade  away  into  as  great  a  darkness  as  envelops  the 
centuries  prior  to  onr  own.  I  certainly  can  not  believe 
that  the  man  lives  who  expects  to  see  the  limit  reached  in 
invention  and  discovery.  And  I  certainly  do  believe  that 
the  unknown  or  border  land,  in  which  live  the  yet  nameless 
but  not  impossible  things  of  Captain  Nemo's  devising,  con- 
tains for  us  far  more  marvelous  developments  than  have  up 
to  the  present  moment  astonished,  delighted,  and  benefited 
the  human  race. 

Look  for  one  moment  upon  the  delightful  radiance  of 
an  electric  incandescent  light,  and  then  replace  it  with  an 
ancient  rushlight.  Is  not  it  alone  sufficient  to  make  one 
conscious  of  great  "ignorance''?  For,  magnificent  as  is 
the  gradual  development  from  that  first  feeble  luminary  to 
this  most  brilliant  one,  how  much  more  is  known  (with  all 
the  practical  achievements  and  uses  we  have  learned  to 
make  out  of  electricity)  than  was  known  of  its  nature  some 
two  thousand  y^ars  ago?  This  single  fact  teaches  us  aoain 
the  old  sa>  ing,  "  the  more  we  learn,  the  more  we  realize  how 
little  we  know."  And  it  is  this  consciousness  of  our  igno- 
rance which  has  given  so  great  an  impetus  to  the  creation 
of  the  specialties  of  to-day.  Knowledge  has  piled  around 
us  its  treasures  so  high  that  the  student  of  the  hour  is 
forced  to  be  content  with  exploring  a  circumscribed  domain 
of  science.  And  so  has  hypnotism  been  made  by  some  a 
specialty  at  once — hypnotism,  an  old  thing  in  a  new  dress. 

It  is  an  acknowledged  fact  that  intellectual  and  moral 
phenomena  can  be  communicated  to  others,  not  by  a  microbe, 
but  through  that  imitative  faculty  which  all  men  possess  to 
a  greater  or  less  degree. 

Are  we  not  all  familiar  with  the  fact  that  a  "panic" 
during  a  battle  has  been  known  to  extend  to  the  stoutest 
hearts  ?  Do  not  our  sympathies  go  out  to  the  poor  victims 
of  the  suicidal  epidemics,  which  have  cropped  out  in  manv 
places,  and  of  which  it  has  been  said  that  they  had  become 
a  part  of  the  day's  doings  ? 

Dr.  Ebraril  wrote  a  most  interesting  monograph  on  sui- 
cide as  a  recognized  pest,  and  speaks  of  it  as  propagated  by 
a  moral  contagion.  Such  as  doubt  this  view  of  it  I  would 
refer  to  the  dreadful  epidemic  of  it  in  Lyons,  where  woineii. 


weary  of  life,  threw  themselves  in  crowds  into  the  Rhone, 
or  to  a  similar  one  in  Marseilles,  or  to  the  great  one  in  1806 
in  Rouen. 

Every  one  knows  of  the  suicide  of  the  seventeen  in- 
valided soldiers,  inmates  of  the  Hotel  des  Invalides  in 
Paris,  who,  in  1772,  one  after  the  other  in  rapid  succession, 
suspended  themselves  from  the  same  hook  in  a  dark  passage 
of  the  building.  By  the  advice  of  Sabatier  the  hook  was 
removed  and  a  window  broken  into  the  opposite  wall,  and 
the  suicides  ceased. 

Just  so  it  happened  under  the  first  Napoleon.  A  sol- 
dier committed  suicide  in  a  sentry-box,  and  a  nnmber  of 
other  soldiers  followed  his  example  in  the  very  same  box. 
The  emperor  ordered  the  burning  of  it,  and  again  the  sui- 
cides ceased. 

An  English  nobleman,  weary  of  life,  threw  himself  into 
the  crater  of  Vesuvius.  His  example  found  numerous  fol- 
lowers, till  the  Government  placed  guards  to  prevent  any 
more  fatalities.  A  friend  of  mine,  being  in  Paris  in  1883, 
desired  to  ascend  the  Vendoine  column,  but  found  the  en- 
trance closed  by  order  of  the  police,  on  account  of  the  in- 
creasing number  of  suicides  committed  by  persons  precipi- 
tating themselves  from  the  top  of  the  column.  The  Church 
of  Notre  Dame,  the  isolated  tower  on  the  Hradschin  in 
Prague,  and  the  so-called  "monument"  in  London — all 
furnish  similar  examples.  In  Brazil  the  negro  slaves  have 
at  times  poisoned  themselves  by  the  score,  not  because  they 
were  badly  treated,  for  on  examination  it  was  ascertained 
that  the  slaves  who  had  hard  masters  were  not  found  among 
the  suicides,  simply  because  they  were  afraid  of  them. 

Timon,  the  Misanthropic  of  Athens,  had  a  fig  tree 
which  became  famous  on  account  of  the  number  of  per- 
sons who  committed  suicide  by  hanging  themselves  from 
its  branches.  One  day,  when  the  populace  had  a  meeting, 
Timon,  the  ever  quiet,  ascended  the  platform.  Everybody 
was  in  astonishment  at  this  and  anxious  to  hear  him  speak. 
He  said :  "Athenians,  I  have  adjoining  my  house  a  little 
yard  in  which  a  fig  tree  stands.  Several  of  my  fellow- 
citizens  have  hung  themselves  from  it ;  but  since  I  now 
propose  building  upon  that  piece  of  ground,  I  shall  have  to 
cut  down  the  tree,  and  want  to  notify  all  of  my  intentions, 
that  those  who  would  yet  wish  to  suspend  themselves  from 
it  ma'y  hurry  to  do  so  before  the  removal  of  the  tree  has 
been  accomplished."  1  do  not  quote  this  last  fact  from  the 
writings  of  Plutarch  on  account  of  the  ghastliness  of  its 
humor,  but  mainly  to  show  how  human  natiiro  has  been  the 
same  since  the  beginning  of  the  world. 

.\re  we  not  acquainted  with  the  fact  that  the  folly  or 
awkwardness  of  some  people  has  produced  disease  in  some, 
or  at  lea.st  intensified  it  ?  To  tell  some  people  that  they 
look  sick  will  make  them  sick.  I  recall  with  regret  now  a 
prank  I,  with  several  young  friends,  used  to  play  at  differ- 
ent times  on  an  extremely  imaginary  and  impressible  man 
in  my  native  town,  which  always  made  him  so  ill  that  he 
went  to  bed  and  sent  for  the  doctor.  We  simply  placed 
ourselves  at  various  points  along  his  route  to  his  place 
of  business,  and  stopped  him,  asking  him  how  he  felt,  and 
remarking  upon  his  bad  appearance.  Although  he  was 
well   when   the  first   lad  accosted  him,  he  grew  very  sick 
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sometimes    before   he    had   run   the   whole    course   of  the 
gantlet. 

I  hold  that  every  unconscious  imitation  is  a  transfer  of 
a  brain  movement,  communicated  to  another  brain  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  brain  which  repeats  this  movement  of  the 
first  brain  adopts  it  as  one  of  its  own  originating,  and  not 
as  a  repetition.  On  this,  to  my  mind,  rests  the  great  prob- 
lem of  hypnotism. 

Every  one  who  is  a  lover  of  dogs,  and  consequently  has 
observed  them  much,  must  have  met  some  specimens  with 
great  aversion  to  loud  sounds— for  example,  those  of  a 
church  bell,  at  the  ringing  of  which  they  would  break  out 
into  territic  howls,  with  evident  manifestations  of  intense 
suffering.  Some  years  ago  I  had  a  dog  who  was  thus  af- 
[(  fected,  making  his  neighborhood  exceedingly  uncomfortable 
by  his  noise  whenever  the  church  bell  sounded,  which,  un- 
fortunately, is  next  door  to  me.  While  I  owned  this  tune- 
ful creature  another  one  was  given  me,  who  at  first  did  not 
I  'care  in  the  least  for  the  ringing  of  all  the  church  bells 
around  him,  but  after  a  while  caught  the  disgust  for  them 
from  the  old  dog,  and  learned  to  suffer  as  profoundly  as  that 
one  had  always  done.  1  gave  the  second  dog  away  and  got 
I  a  new  one.  But  the  same  thing  occurred  with  the  third 
dog;  he  also  learned  to  be  in  pain  at  the  bell's  sound,  and 
I  had  finally  to  get  rid  of  him  and  the  old  dog  together  be- 
fore I  could  succeed  in  retaining  with  me  one  which  did 
not  howl  during  the  bell's  ringing. 

There  were  expressed  in  these  new  dogs  all  ihe  suffer- 
ings the  old  dog  so  plainly  showed,  and  yet  originallj'  they 
had  not  minded  the  noise  at  all.  Therefore  the  communi- 
cated brain  movement  had  become  like  an  original  one 
with  them.  But  even  diseased  brain  manifestations  can 
produce  similar  phenomena  in  other  brains.  All  are  fa- 
miliar with  the  fact  that  gaping  is  contagious,  and  also  that 
St.  Vitus's  dance  and  even  epileptic  seizures  are  communica- 
ble. Of  course  the  soil  must  be  suitable  for  receiving  im- 
.  pressions.  The  depressing  effects  of  great  emotions  alone 
do  not  create  such  soil,  but  they  doubtlessly  make  what  is 
already  suitable  still  more  so. 

That  this  view  of  the  contagiousness  (I  might  as  well 
call  it)  of  brain  movements,  of  physical,  intellectual,  and 
moral  diseases,  is  not  a  singular  one,  is  demonstrable  among 
other  thinirs  by  the  fact  that  not  a  few  alienists  have  formed 
the  belief  that  mental  aberration  may  be  communicated  to 
a  sound  mind  by  example  and  daily  intercourse  with  the 
insane. 

Professor  Cesare  Vigna,  superintendent  of  the  famous 
insane  asylum  at  Venice,  published  lately  a  monograph  in 
which  he  takes  a  very  decided  stand  in  this  matter.  He 
says:  "  Moral  contagion  rests  upon  a  moral  law,  which  I>r. 
Despinc  endeavored  to  formulate  thus  :  '  Every  demonstra- 
tion of  the  instincts  of  our  soul,  of  the  feelings,  and  all  our 
pa.ssions,  incites  similar  feelings  and  passions  in  individuals 
which  ar('  so  constituted  as  to  feel  these  instinctive  ele- 
ments up  to  a  certain  degree.  .Just  as  the  sounding  of  a 
musical  note  causes  the  resounding  of  a  like  note  in  all  reso- 
nant bodies  which  are  capable  of  emitting  the  same  note, 
and  are  brought  within  the  sphere  of  the  note  struck,  just 
so  the  demonstration  of  a  feeling  or  a  passion  excites  the 


same  instinctive  element,  gives  it  perfect  life,  and  makes  it, 
so  to  say,  resound  in  every  individual  who,  by  his  moral 
constitution,  is  capable  of  experiencing  the  same  more  or 
less  vividly.'  This  pleasing  comparison,  however  accurate 
or  striking,  contains,  nevertheless,  only  an  indirect  proof 
which  throws  certainly  a  fine  light  upon  the  phenomenon, 
but  does  not  explain  it  satisfactorily." 

The  aberration  of  the  sound  mind  by  conta<;ion  can  be 
shown  to  follow  the  same  physiological  law  as  that  which 
governs  the  communicability  of  mania.  When  we  live  with 
persons  who  reason  wrongly,  who  make  illogical  conclu- 
sions and  act  accordingly,  our  brain — constantly  receiving, 
so  to  say,  the  redex  effect  of  these  wrong  conclusions,  feel- 
ings, and  actions — becomes  strongly  impelled  to  think,  con- 
clude, and  act  in  the  same  manner.  They,  of  course,  who 
have  already  aci(uired  a  strong  and  steady  judgment  are  at 
first  little  subjected  to  this  power;  they  may  even  develo[) 
a  strong  dislike  to  this  brain  movement,  but  in  the  long 
run  they  can  not  resist.  Others,  however,  who  have  not 
yet  become  possessed  of  a  stable  mind  are  carried  away  re- 
sistlessly.  It  is  astonishing  to  find,  on  examination,  to 
what  extent  our  intelligence  is  impressed  by  favorable  as 
well  as  unfavorable  surrounding  influences. 

There  does  exist  within  us  a  secret  force  which  con- 
stantly conforms  our  thoughts  to  our  actions,  and  our  entire 
inner  being  to  our  external  habits.  Therefore,  if  we  are  in- 
duced to  commit  wrong  actions  by  contagion,  as  it  were, 
our  inner  being  will  mold  itself  in  conformity  with  this. 
And  hence  it  does  not  take  a  great  deal  to  plant  in 
a  person  (especially  in  youth)  false  ideas,  and  thereby 
to  cloud  the  sound  mind  and  cause  him  to  lose  his  clear 
reasoning. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  true  essence  of  hypnotism  pos- 
sesses kindred  elements  to  these  thoughts.  It  is  the  im- 
parting of  a  brain  movement  to  others,  or  the  creating  a 
new  one  in  another,  which  becomes  as  the  other's  self- 
originated  thought.  The  only  peculiar  feature  about  it  is 
the  condition  that  can  be  produced  in  the  majority  of  per- 
sons in  which  they  are  most  ready  to  receive  and  adopt 
these  foreign  thoughts  as  their  own.  That  the  hypnotic 
state  can  be  produced  is  an  established  fact.  Why  it  is 
produced  we  do  not  know.  That  suggestions  made  to  the 
individual  during  the  hypnotic  state  are  acted  upon  by 
him  afterward  is,  to  my  mind,  largely  explained  by  what  I 
have  spoken  of  as  the  coiTimunicability  of  brain  move- 
ments. 

Experience,  after  all,  has  been  of  the  first  value  in  all 
natural  sciences,  most  of  all  in  medicine,  for,  up  to  very 
recent  times,  all  our  medical  knowledge  was  empirical. 
And  can  we  now  explain  all  we  see?  Can  we  tell  how  all 
medicines  produce  their  effects?  In  the  majority  of  in- 
stances do  we  not  have  to  content  ourselves  with  the  knowl- 
edge that  a  certain  therapeutic  means  has  been  used  suc- 
cessfully by  others  before  us  in  certain  pathological  con- 
ditions, and  that  for  this  reason  alone  wc  follow  in  their 
footsteps?  It  is  often  almost  the  story  of  the  lepers  over 
again  who  were  healed  by  washing  in  the  Jordan. 

To  reject  anything  brought  before  us  by  men  of  un- 
doubted ability  and  honesty  simply  because  it  appears  ab- 
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surd  (and  that  only  because  inexplicable  to  our  infantile 
brains)  is  unworthy  of  a  follower  of  our  noble  art.  Not 
ten  years  have  passed  since  it  was  the  prevailing  thing  in 
Oermany  to  doubt  the  reality  of  all  hypnotic  phenomena, 
and  to  assume  to  explain  all  results  of  those  practicing 
hypnotism  as  the  joint  product  of  credulity  on  the  side  of 
the  operator  and  of  simulation  on  the  part  of  the  patients. 

But  the  names  of  Charcot  and  Heidenhaim  and  Forel 
and  others  have  put  down  all  such  assumption  at  the  pres- 
ent hour.  Of  course  there  are  opponents  still,  but  they  are 
far  less  vociferous,  and  they  even  publish  at  times  an  occa- 
sional explanation  of  hypnotic  phenomena,  thereby  wholly 
forgetting  that  by  this  attempt  they  acknowledge  the  very 
existence  of  these  phenomena. 

Of  utmost  importance  is  the  point  raised  as  to  the  pos- 
sibly injurious  effects  of  hypnotism,  and  it  is  our  honest 
duty  in  pursuing  the  subject  to  inquire  if  it  can  exert  a  det- 
rimental influence  on  the  spiritual  or  mental  health  of  the 
persons  operated  upon.  The  legal  aspect  of  it  also  is  most 
important,  for  there  is  no  reason  why  the  hypnotized  might 
not  be  induced  to  commit  crime.  Although  I  am  not  ac- 
quainted with  any  special  case  where  such  was  done,  I  feel 
certain  that  it  has  been  done,  and  that  for  this  reason  sev- 
eral European  governments  most  properly  have  made  the 
exercise  of  hypnotism  a  grave  penal  offense,  unless  prac- 
ticed by  a  competent  physician  and  for  proper  therapeutic 
purposes.  That  the  hypnotized  might  be  made  the  victims 
of  another's  crime  has  been  demonstrated  by  Liegeois,  who 
is  professor  of  jurisprudence  at  Nancy,  and  who  does  not 
even  need  to  hypnotize  women  in  order  to  make  them  be- 
lieve they  owe  him  money.  He  also  made  a  woman  con- 
fess a  murder  she  had  never  committed.  The  same  experi- 
menter made  women  agree  to  commit  crime,  or  to  accuse 
others  of  having  perpetrated  a  crime  which  had  been  com- 
mitted by  them. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  for  crimes  of  this  nature  the  liyp- 
notizer  should  be  punished,  and  not  the  hypnotized.  The 
so-called  magnetizers  or  mesmerizers  are  the  charlatans  who, 
either  kiiowinijiy  or  not,  practice  and  misuse  hypnotism. 
By  their  public  exhibitions  they  produce  much  damage 
among  the  most  nervous  individuals,  especially  of  their  au- 
diences. All  such  charlatans  should  be  dealt  with  severely 
by  the  legal  authorities ;  but  to  abandon  hypnotism  ou  ac- 
count of  possible  misuses  would  be  as  foolish  as  to  strike 
from  our  therapeutics  chloroform  or  chloral  or  opium  be- 
cause people  have  been  killed  by  them,  or  to  forbid  instruc- 
tions in  the  methods  of  bringing  on  abortion  because  of 
the  practices  of  any  abortionists.  But  even  sho\ild  an 
experience  of  many  honest  and  careful  investigators  prove 
undeniably  that  hypnotism  is  beyond  human  control,  that 
its  essence  can  not  be  discovered,  and  that  its  dangers  are 
too  great,  it  would  be  still  a  proper  thing  to  have  investi- 
gated it,  and  discovered  such  facts  about  it,  that  then  its 
use  might  Ite  altogether  prohibited,  and  any  power  it  be- 
stows taken  away  from  the  charlatans,  who  doubtlessly 
have  done  by  it,  under  other  appellations,  much  harm  to 
humanity.  Investigators  report  of  an  increased  disposition 
to  become  hypnotized  in  those  who  have  been  thus  treated. 
This  means  also  an  increased  liability  to  suggestions,  even 


in  the  waking  state,  and  hence  the  danger  of  becoming  an 
easy  subject  to  the  influeuce  of  others. 

In  my  own  experience  I  have  only  noticed  the  first  thing 
mentioned — a  becoming  more  easily  hypnotized  by  repeated 
hypnotization.  To  remedy  this  evil,  it  is  proposed  to  say 
to  such  patients,  while  in  hypnosis,  "  Nobody  will  ever  hyp- 
notize you  against  your  will,  nor  will  any  one  influence  vou 
unduly  while  awake  ;  you  are  perfectly  able  to  withstand 
undue  influence  while  awake,  etc." 

Liebault,  who  has  employed  hypnotism  for  thirty  years, 
does  not  report  any  bad  effects  on  patients  under  observa- 
tion for  so  long  a  period.  Forel,  of  Zurich,  likewise  gives 
no  account  of  damaging  consequences. 

And  hypnotism  is  far  better  than  any  of  our  well-known 
dangerous  remedies  ;  for  the  surgeon,  for  example,  who  uses 
chloroform  the  most,  often  meets  the  most  fatalities,  where- 
as the  hypnotizer,  who  has  the  most  experience  with  this 
therapeutic  means,  finds  the  least  trouble. 

Of  course  hypnotism,  like  all  other  therapeutic  measures! 
has  its  circumscribed  sphere,  but  its  usefulness  within  it  is 
destined  to  become  very  great.  It  has  been  asked  :  When 
shall  hypnotism  be  employed  ?  This  is  as  yet  diflieult  to 
answer.  It  seems,  however,  safe  to  place  at  the  head  of 
the  list  of  diseases  where  its  use  promises  the  most  success 
the  functional  neuroses.  Chronic  chorea,  anomalies  of  men- 
struation, headaches,  and  sleeplessness  are  generally  bene- 
fited by  it. 

Corval  has  cured  stammering  by  it.  Opponents  to  hyp- 
notism have  said  that  only  such  cases  have  been  cured  by 
it  which  might  have  been  relieved  by  other  means.  This  is 
not  so,  for  enough  cases  of  cure  are  on  record  in  which 
everything  else  had  been  tried  in  vain,  including  hydropa- 
thy, massage,  electricity,  and  even  surgical  interference. 
And  organic  diseases  also  have  been  benefited. 

Bernheim  relates  a  most  interesting  case  of  apoplexy 
with  paralysis  in  which  rapid  improvement  took  place  under 
hypnotic  treatment.  The  patient  afterward  died  of  some 
pulmonary  disease,  and  a  post-mortem  (which  was  fortu- 
nately permitted)  revealed  not  only  the  state  of  the  lungs 
causing  death,  but  the  evidences  of  the  previous  attack  of 
apoplexy  in  the  brain  substance. 

Chronic  rheumatism  with  great  visible  swelling  of  the 
joints  has  its  painfulness  relieved  by  hypnotism. 

There  is  a  conflict  among  the  followers  of  hypnotism, 
dividing  them  into  two  camps,  one  headed  by  Professor 
Bernheim,  of  Nancy,  the  other  by  the  distinguished  Char- 
cot, who  alleges  a  special  something  for  the  hypnotism  of 
the  hysterical,  which  he  calls  the  "grand  liypnotism." 

I  do  not  propose  to  judge  in  this,  as  I  am  but  a  begin- 
ner in  the  study  and  use  of  this  remarkable  "  ism."  Too 
much  of  it  lies  yet  to  me  in  the  unknown  territory  of  future 
scientific  developments  and  explanations.  But  "  sugges- 
tion" to  mc  means  simply  a  species  of  psychic  influencing, 
differing,  however,  from  all  others,  such  as  the  command, 
the  communication,  or  the  teaching  ;  for  in  being  com- 
manded during  the  waking  state  there  exists  always  in  the 
obeying  a  degree  of  questioning  or  criticising,  whereas  dur- 
ing hypnotic  sleep  this  is  not  the  case,  and  the  suggestion 
is  carried  out  without  any  examination  as  to  its  intrinsic 
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value.  As  I  have  stated  before,  the  thought,  the  idea,  the 
impulse  to  act  is,  in  the  hypnotized  person,  received,  adopt- 
ed (absorbed,  I  luitjht  say),  and  regarded  by  him  as  origi 
nated  within  his  own  brain,  and  the  hypnotic  state  produces 
a  capacity  for  concentrated  brain  power  unknown  during 
the  waking  state. 

We  are  greatly  inclined  to  think  all  this  exceedingly 
strange,  and  suspiciously  eye  this  new  visitor  in  the  theia- 
pcutic  camp.  But  it  is  really  no  stransier.  Modern  hyp- 
notism is  simply  a  development  out  of  the  so-called  animal 
magnetism.  Oriental  nations  have  known  for  a  long  time 
the  fact  that  certain  psychical  conditions  can  be  induced  in 
man  by  certain  manipulations.  They  made  use  of  this 
knowledge  for  religious  purposes.  The  Egyptians,  by  an 
unflinching,  fi.ved  gaze  upon  some  special  object,  usually 
of  a  brilliant  surface,  some  vase  or  crystal,  induced  a  hyp- 
notic state. 

The  Persian  Magi  practiced  the  same  largely  several 
thousand  years  ago,  and  the  Yogi  and  Fakirs  of  India  have 
brought  down  this  ancient  practice,  without  intermission, 
to  the  present  day.  The  Ilesychasts  or  Omphalopsv- 
chics,  who  inhabit  Mount  Athos,  hypnotize  themselves  by 
fixing  their  gaze  upon  their  own  navels.  In  all  times  has 
existed  the  belie.f  that  certain  persons  possessed  a  certain 
power  over  others.  The  lajing  on  of  hands  in  pronouncing 
a  blessing,  as  recorded  from  the  earliest  times,  belongs  to 
this  same  category.  So  does  the  healing  wrought  by  the  old 
Egyptians  by  the  touch  of  the  hands.  So  does,  if  I  am  not 
mistaken,  the  cure  of  the  king's  evil  by  the  laying  on  of 
the  king's  hand.  The  French  kings  from  Francis  I  to 
Charles  X  practiced  this.  The  way  in  which  results  were 
obtained  by  these  means  was  by  impressing  the  brain  pro- 
foundly with  the  idea  that  benefit  must  and  would  come 
from  this  simple  and  therefore  all  the  more  mysterious  pro- 
cedure. 

A  patient  of  mine  some  time  ago  reported  to  mo  a  most 
inttresting  occurrence  in  his  family  which  further  illus- 
trates the  strong  effect  of  mind  upon  body.  His  wife  had 
retired  to  bed  before  him,  and  just  on  going  to  sleep  re- 
membered that  she  had  meant  to  take  a  portion  of  a  cer- 
tain saline  cathartic  she  occasionally  resorted  to.  She  there- 
fore asked  her  husband  to  prepare  it  for  and  give  it  to  her. 
He  found,  however,  that  the  bottle  was  entirely  emptv.  It 
did  not  suit  him  to  go  to  the  drug-store  at  so  late  an  iiour, 
neither  did  he  wish  to  say  so  to  his  wife;  so  he  prepami 
the  cathartic  draught  without  the  cathartic  and  adminis 
terud  it  to  her  in  the  dim  light  of  the  ciiamber.  The  result 
was  precisely  tiie  same  as  if  the  real  dose  had  been  taken. 

From  the  time  of  I'hilip  of  Macedon  to  the  present  day 
parents  have  acknowledged  the  importance  of  making 
proper  kinds  of  impressions  upon  the  young.  When  Phil- 
ip's wife  gave  birth  to  Alexander  this  wise  monarch  wrote 
to  the  great  Macedonian  sage  Aristotle — who  was  chief 
physician  of  the  court,  and  who,  as  we  all  know,  had  himself 
been  a  pupil  of  Plato  and  had  the  name  of  being  one  of 
the  greatest  ami  best  of  philosophers  of  the  day — that  lie 
''  truly  rejoiced  in  having  a  son  born  to  him,  but  "that  he 
called  himself  treblv  blessed  in  having  I  his  son  born  at  a 
lime  wiii-n  he  could  have  Aristotle  for  a  teacher."     By  him 


he  meant  to  have  his  son  educated  and  his  brain  impressed 
with  all  that  was  best  and  purest  and  noblej-t. 

All  impressions  often  repeated  are  said  to  leave  a  last- 
ing furrow  upon  the  brain  substance — all  impressions,  the 
had  as  well  as  the  good.  Tiieretbre  does  it  become  an  im- 
perative duty  to  preserve  the  young,  whose  brain  is  yet  like 
wax,  from  bad  impressions;  and  to  see  that  this  substance, 
which  is  the  instrument  (or  the  seat)  of  the  intellect,  grows 
hard  in  its  form  only  while  being  molded  solely  under  the 
purest  and  most  beneficent  influences. 

Hypnotism  is  based  upon  all  these  facts  obtained  and 
acknowledged  of  brain  impressions  or  brain  influencings, 
with  only  this  difference,  as  was  stated  before,  that  the  sub- 
ject in  question  does  not  know  that  the  "ideation  "  pro- 
duced in  him  originated  first  in  another  brain,  but  holds  it 
as  one  originated  by  his  own. 

Now,  if  diseased  conditions  or  emanations  of  the  brain 
(under  which  head  I  class  the  condition  needed  to  imitate, 
for  example,  the  taking  of  one's  life)  can  be  produced  by 
seeing  them  in  others,  why,  then,  is  it  not  possible  reversely 
to  make  the  brain  conquer  diseased  conditions;  or,  if  I  mav 
put  it  more  logically,  if  the  brain  can  be  so  influenced  as 
to  produce  in  the  body  a  diseased  condition,  why  is  it  im- 
possible to  expect  the  reverse — ;'.  c,  to  impress  the  brain 
with  the  strong  (iesire  to  remedy  a  diseased  condition  of 
any  part  of  the  body,  as  long  especially  as  it  is  of  a  func- 
tional nature?  It  is  alleged  for  hypnotism  that  it  puts  the 
brain  info  a  state  in  which  it  becomes  capable  of  develop- 
ing the  greatest  amount  of  energy  to  carry  out  the  suggested 
ideas.  Are  these  statements  of  a  nature  which  finds  no  ex- 
planation or  analogy  in  human  experience?  "The  halo  of 
absurdity,"  says  Professor  Forel,  director  of  the  Ziirieh 
Canton  Asylum,  "is  still  by  many  thought  to  surround  the 
problem  of  hypnotism  ;  but  I  say  to  them  :  Have  you  exam- 
ined it  ?  Have  you  tested  it?  Have  you  tried  it  ?  Do  not 
judge  .before  having  done  so." 

Bernheim,  of  Nancy,  and  all  his  colleagues  have  been 
and  are  still  laboring  constantly  to  deprive  the  hypnotic 
phenomena  of  all  that  is  strange  by  trying  to  bring  them 
into  close  connection  with  the  normal  psychic  life  and 
sleep.  They  endeavor  to  point  out  the  relationship  of  hyp- 
notic manifestations  to  the  ordinary  ones  of  the  nakinnf  and 
sleeping  state,  and  how  the  same  psychological  laws  govern 
both;  how  all  of  hypnosis  belongs  to  the  domain  of  psy- 
ehology,  and  how  suggestion  is  its  central  point. 

I  propose  now  to  say  a  lew  words  about  the  history  of 
hypnotism,  and  in  doing  so  I  may  surprise  some  of  mv 
hearers-by  expressing  the  belief  that  the  first  tangible  form 
to  which  we  can  trace  it  is  undonl)tedly  to  the  occult  science 
of  astrology,  which  had  its  birth  in  the  middle  ages.  We 
are  all  familiar  with  it,  and  a  description  of  it  here  would 
be  wholly  superfluous.  Most  naturally  it  died,  not,  how- 
ever, without  leaving  scfme  facts  behind  it.  The  belief  in 
the  influence  of  the  moon  on  human  beings  has  still  a  by 
no  means  limited  number  of  followers.  The  conjuring 
away  of  warts  und<T  a  waning  moon  is  a  well-known  relic 
of  astrology. 

Theophrastus  Paraeelcus  ereateil  an  immense  furore 
when  he  ap[)eared  before  the  [)ublic  as  the  greatest  occult 
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scientist  of  the  first  half  of  the  si.Nteenth  century.  He  is 
reported  to  have  cured  many  people  of  diseases  througii  the 
influence  of  heavenly  bodies  upon  them.  And  there  is  no 
doubt  in  my  mind,  or  in  any  one's  reasoning  with  me,  about 
the  fact  of  their  having  been  cured,  not,  of  course,  through 
the  influence  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  but  through  their  be- 
lief in  the  influence  of  them,  or  perhaps  still  more  through 
the  powerful  effect  the  wonderful  presence  of  Paracelsus 
had  on  the  minds  of  his  patients. 

In  1700  the  Scotchman  Maxwell  proclaimed  a  new  way 
of  cure — "by  transplanting  the  disease  upon  animals" — 
and  a  notion  of  this  kind  is  still  found  in  remote  country 
districts  of  the  Old  World. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  Italian 
Santanelli  maintained  that  all  inaterial  things  e.\haled  an 
atmosphere  which  acted  electrically  ;  but  it  is  a  most  sig- 
nificant fact  that  he  likewise  recognized  the  high  value  of 
the  imagination.  Considering  the  men  so  far  mentioned  as 
mere  forerunners,  the  one  to  be  spoken  of  now  must  be 
considered  a  great  central  figure.  I  refer  to  that  celebrated 
Vienna  physician,  who  lived  from  1734  to  1815,  and  cre- 
ated everywhere  the  most  extraordinary  sensation  and  did 
the  most  wonderful  things — the  great  and  justly  celebrated 
Mesmer. 

Mesraer  and  animal  magnetism  are  inseparable  words. 
He  divided  magnetism  into  animal  and  mineral,  and  though 
he  used  the  latter  extensively  for  a  long  time  by  the  medi- 
um of  magnets,  he  later  on  dropped  it  entirely  and  devoted 
his  whole  attention  to  the  former,  using  it  alone  in  his  prac- 
tice among  the  people.  At  first  he  employed  only  the 
touch,  but  subsequently  made  use  of  different  things  as 
mediums.  His  professional  brethren,  however,  made  his 
life  in  Vienna  so  uncomfortable  by  their  unceasing  hostile 
attacks  that  he  left  that  city,  to  the  great  sorrow  of  the 
multitudes  whom  he  had  benefited,  and  settled  in  Paris, 
where  he  founded  a  school,  whose  pupils  were  called  Mes- 
merists. One  of  these,  Chasteault  Puysegur,  a  man  of  emi- 
nent ability,  in  1784  discovered  a  state  of  condition  which 
was  termed  "artificially  produced  somnambulism."  1  am 
perfectly  certain  that  the  peculiar  state  or  condition  recog- 
nized by  Mesmer,  and  which  he  believed  he  produced  by 
"animal  magnetism,"  was  nothing  more  or  less  than  our 
present  hypnotism,  or  rather  hypnosis  or  hypnotic  sleep,  or 
hypnotic  benumbing,  or  whatever  else  it  might  be  christ- 
ened. 

It  seems  at  first  sight  strange  that  these  curious  phe- 
nomena were  not  followed  up — examined,  studied — but 
were  allowed  to  pass  unheeded.  However,  when  we  bring 
to  mind  the  fact  that  just  then  came  the  outbreak  of  the 
French  Revolution,  which  submerged  everything  in  the 
filthy  depths  of  its  merciless  flood,  we  need  wonder  no 
longer.  Nevertheless,  Mesmer's  teachings  found  jiupils 
everywhere.  • 

Lavater  was  the  first  teacher  of  animal  magnetism  in 
Germany.  When  fir.st  n)ade  known  there  it  was  looked 
upon  with  distrust,  but  in  the  first  twenty  years  of  our 
present  century  it  became  very  popular  and  was  practiced 
by  many  physicians.  Foremost  among  them  stands  the 
well-known  llufeland,  who,  after  having  been  a  violent  op- 


ponent, became  a  perfect  devotee  of  it.  But  he  persistent- 
ly excluded  from  it  all  supernaturalness  which  the  mystic 
party  maintained  strongly. 

In  1812  the  Prussian  Government  sent  Dr.  Wolfart,  of 
Berlin,  to  Mesmer  in  Paris,  that  he  might  study  under  him. 
Wolfart  returned  an  ardent  convert  and  introduced  mag- 
netism "into  the  therapeutic  armament  of  the  hospitals," 
and  became  professor  of  it  at  the  university.  The  govern- 
ment authorized  magnetism  in  Prussia,  and  Denmark, 
Russia,  Italy,  and  Switzerland  followed  its  example  within 
their  territories. 

Just  then  was  dealt  a  severe  blow  to  "  animal  magnet- 
ism "  by  the  Abbe  Faria,  who  came  to  Paris  from  India 
and  showed,  through  experiments  made  in  1814  and  1815 
(whose  results  he  published  in  1819),  that  "  for  the  produc- 
tion of  the  syujptoms  seen  in  magnetism  no  outside  power 
is  needed,  and  that  the  cause  of  this  artificially  produced 
sleep  resides  in  the  patient  himself." 

"Behold  in  this  declaration  the  fundamental  principle 
of  hypnotism."  Still  the  practice  of  animal  magnetism 
continued  in  the  Parisian  hospitals,  and  in  1826  the  Acad- 
emy of  Medicine  of  Paris  appointed  a  commission  to  exam- 
ine into  the  nature  of  this  strange  "  ism."  Six  years  did 
this  commission  labor  before  they  made  a  report,  which 
was  a  favorable  one.  But  the  Academy  remained  incredu- 
lous, and  in  1840  stopped  all  further  discussion  about  it. 

Then  followed  a  time  when  science  abandoned  the  sub- 
ject almost  entirely  and  left  it  to  swindlers  and  charlatans, 
who  enriched  themselves  by  means  of  it  out  of  the  people's 
pockets. 

In  1841  the  French  magnetisetir,  Lafontaine,  came  to 
Manchester,  England,  and  exhibited  some  experiments  there. 
Dr.  Braid,  of  that  city,  was  impressed  by  them,  studied  the 
phenomena,  and,  for  the  first  time,  called  the  sleep  |)ro- 
duced  hypn(-sis  or  hypnotism.  Braid  took  the  same  posi- 
tion as  Faria,  but  demonstrated  the  phenomena  with  far 
more  method.  He  wrote  a  book  on  the  subject,  which 
soon  fell  into  oblivion,  to  be  resurrected  and  largely  repub- 
lished, and,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  even  translated  into  for- 
eign tongues,  years  after  its  apparent  death  and  the  real 
death  of  its  author.  Braid  hypnotized  his  patients  always 
by  making  them  fix  a  steady  gaze  upon  some  object,  gen- 
erally a  bright  and  shining  one.  He  at  one  time  believed 
the  condition  induced  to  be  the  same  as  that  produced  by 
mesmerism,  but  abandoned  this  idea  and  afterward  thought 
it  altogether  different  from  mesmerism.  He  became  ac- 
quainted with  the  so-called  cataleptic  state  and  certain  sug- 
gestions and  made  use  of  them  therapeutically,  especially 
in  surgical  operutions,  in  which  the  mesmerists  had  already 
used  their  animal  magnetism.  Braidism  then  became  a 
distinct  term,  and  it  and  mesmerism  were  talked  of  togeth- 
er. Braidism  was  strongly  championed  by  the  physiolo- 
gist Carpenter,  but  it  with  mesmerism  fell  into  disuse. 

In  the  mean  time  animal  magnetism  had  taken  root  in 
our  own  country,  prominently  in  New  Orleans,  (irinies, 
with  Dods  and  Stone  as  followers  (independently  from  him, 
however),  had  fallen  upon  Braid's  method,  but  had  called  it 
"  electrobiohmy." 

In  1850  one  of  his  pupils,  l)arling,  went  to   Fngland 
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and  there  exhibited  his  '' electrobiological  phenomena." 
But  it  was  soon  discovered  that  this  was  merely  braidisni 
under  a  new  name. 

Dnrand  de  Gros,  a  French  physician,  euiigrated  to  the 
United  States,  where  he  became  a  convert  to  electrobiology. 
He  returned  to  Europe  and  held  public  lectures  and  made 
experiments  with  his  new  science,  but  caused  no  interest. 
Then  Ayara,  of  Bordeaux,  took  up  braidism,  encouraged 
by  Bazin  and  ridiculed  by  others,  and  made  original  hyp- 
notic experiments,  the  results  of  which  he  demonstrated 
before  Broca,  of  Paris,  who,  in  consequence,  brought  up 
hypnotism  for  discussion  for  the  first  time  in  the  Academy 
of  Sciences. 

Velpeau  and  Guerineau  tried  it  in  surgical  operations 
to  make  them  painless ;  but  they  and  a  number  of  other 
distinguished  surgeons  in  France,  Germany,  and  Russia 
pronounced  it  of  small  value  in  this  respect  and  let  it  drop, 
which  expulsion  from  surgery  prevented  its  entrance  into 
medicine. 

Meantime,  Liebeault,  having  experimented  largely  with 
animal  magnetism  and  hypnotism,  so  as  to  become  thor- 
oughly familiar  with  all  their  different  shades  and  grades, 
rejected  entirely  animal  magnetism  as  a  mere  delusion,  but 
espoused  hypnotism  most  enthusiastically.  He  placed 
"suggestion  in  hypnotism"  as  a  therapeutic  means  upon  a 
scientific  basis,  and  moved  to  Nancy,  where  he  has  become 
famous  and  attracts  a  large  following.  In  1866  he  pub- 
lished his  experiences  and  results  in  book-form.  It  was  in 
teresting  and  very  readable,  but  did  not  meet  with  a  great 
sale,  and  earned  him  much  ridicule. 

In  1875  Charles  Richet  came  out  for  hypnotism,  call- 
ing it  soninambulisme  provoque.  In  1878  Charcot  made 
demonstrations  with  it,  and  exhibited  the  physical  condi- 
tion of  hystero-epileptics  during  the  hypnotic  state. 

In  1881  Paul  Richet  published  in  his  book  on  the  Grande 
hysterie  many  hypnotic  experiments  in  the  same  spirit  as 
Charcot.  In  1872  Czernak  in  Germany,  and  after  him 
Beyer,  published  an  account  of  hypnotic  experiments  upon 
animals,  but  caused  no  special  interest.  Not  Charcot's  re- 
searches even,  nor  Prosper  Despine's  book  on  Somnambu- 
lism, published  in  1880,  called  forth  any  investigations;  in 
fact,  no  public  scientific  acknowledgment  of  the  claims  of 
hypnotism  upon  scientific  consideration  was  made  till  the 
medical  faculty  of  Nancy  became  interested  in  the  subject. 
Then  in  1886  was  given  to  the  world  Professor  Bernheim's 
most  interesting  work,  containing  a  full  account  of  his  in- 
dividual experience  witli  hypnotism.  lie  had  studied  the 
subject  under  Liebeault  and  agreed  with  him  fully.  The 
dispute  between  the  Nancy  school  and  the  Charcot,  to 
which  I  have  referred  above  and  which  is  still  going  on,  is 
of  no  special  interest,  and  I  shall  not  enter  at  all  upon  the 
merits  of  either  side.  But  as  regards  the  work  itself  of  the 
Nancy  school,  it  is  but  just  to  state  that  it  attracted  atten- 
tion ill  S[)aiii,  Italy,  Greece,  Russia,  Norway,  Sweden,  Den- 
mark, and  Holland.  In  fact,  many  years  before  Bernlicini 
did  Pali<lo,  in  the  first-nameil  I'ouutry,  make  llier,i[nutic 
use  of  hypnotism. 

The  Society  for  Psychical  Research  in  lingland  has  been 
devoting  much  time  to  the  subject,  and  Hack  Tuke  has  for 


years  past  pointed  out  its  therapeutic  importance.  In 
Switzerland  great  work  was  done  for  it  by  the  distinguished 
alienist  Forel,  of  Zurich  (mentioned  by  me  above),  from 
whose  influence  emanated  the  great  interest  awakened  in 
the  study  of  hypnotism  in  Germany. 

I  have  carefully  studied  whatever  I  could  find  in  print 
bearing  on  this  remarkable  subject,  and  I  have  (timidly  at 
first,  I  confess,  but  confidently  afterward)  made  use  of  hyp- 
notism in  appropriate  cases  as  a  therapeutic  means.  Of 
course  my  experience  is  limited,  but  the  telling  and  unmis- 
takable results  of  even  one  case  are  enough  to  demonstrate 
its  value,  or  rather,  first  of  all,  its  claims  to  existence,  and 
to  acknowledgment  as  a  real,  positive  therapeutic  agent. 

Case  I. — The  first  ])atient  with  whom  I  was  led,  or  almost 
forced  from  sheer  desperation,  to  employ  the  curative  value  of 
hypnotism  was  most  remarkable  in  many  respects.  It  would 
be  folly  to  go  into  great  detail.  It  will  suftice  to  state  that  she 
had  been  ill  for  four  years,  and  I  was  the  twenty-third  physi- 
cian whose  aid  she  had  sought.  She  was  then  sixteen  years 
old,  remarkably  robust  and  advanced  in  her  physical  develop- 
ment, representing  rather  a  woman  of  twenty  ^ears  and  more. 
She  was  as  pale  as  marble,  showing  redness  only  in  the  full  lips. 

Four  years  ago,  while  she  was  traveling  in  Europe,  after  an 
attack  of  measles  and  a  severe  mental  shock,  the  curious  nervous 
condition  commenced.  She  spent  most  of  lier  time  in  bed;  was 
thrown  into  hysterical  convulsions  by  the  movement  of  the 
cars  or  a  private  carriage.  She  could  walk  but  very  feebly ; 
she  complained  of  constant  dizziness,  and  saw  snow  falling 
before  her  eyes  whenever  she  looked  upon  a  dark  spot.  Her 
appetite  was  precarious  and  her  digestion  proportionate  to  the 
inactivity  of  her  life.  Her  bowels  were  sluggi.-h  and  her  menses 
regular.  She  had  last  been  in  the  hands  of  a  reputed  guiie- 
cologist,  who — with  perfect  .justice,  especially  in  view  of  the 
fine  physical  development  of  the  patient,  and  his  diagnosis  being 
coincided  in  by  a  distinguished  consulting  neurologist — had 
made  a  vaginal  examination,  and  thought  there  existed  a  slight 
uterine  displacement.  lie  therefore  introduced  a  suppoit.  But 
she  had  worn  it  for  several  iiiontlis  without  the  slightest  change 
in  her  symptoms;  in  fact,  if  anything,  she  was  growing  wor.so 
steadily.  Believing  tiiat  time  enough  had  elapsed  to  gain  re- 
sults from  this  means,  and  perceiving  none,  and  fearing  that  tlie 
consciousness  of  the  presence  of  the  pessary  within  her  genitals 
would  naturally  and  unhealthfully  call  her  thoughts  constantly 
to  these  bodily  organs  of  hers,  I  removed  the  instrument.  Hut 
on  my  next  visit,  some  days  later,  I  found  lier  totally  unable  to 
walk  across  the  room,  because  since  the  reujoval  of  the  pessary 
(so  she  stated)  she  felt  as  if  all  her  "insides"  were  coming  out 
as  soon  as  she  attempted  to  take  one  step.  1  ]>roniptly  made  a 
show  at  replacing  it,  and  these  disagreeable  syuiptcuns  vanished 
instantly.  In  fact,  I  had  to  deal  with  a  case  of  hysterical  in- 
sanity. In  the  course  of  from  two  to  tliree  months  I  succeeded 
in  improving  her  physical  condition  to  a  considerable  degree, 
but  could  not  cause  the  nervous  symptoms  to  yield  one  iota, 
although  I  had  firmly  expected  improvement  in  this  directicm 
from  her  physical  gain.  I  did  persuade  her  to  take  n  ritle  with 
mc,  but,  though  she  endured  it  and  did  not  attempt  to  .jimip  out 
of  the  wagon,  it  was  fraught  with  such  evident  mental  anguish 
to  her  that  I  had  to  give  it  u|).  It  was  then  that  I  concluded  to 
try  hypnotism,  to  which  then  I  had  given  con.-^iderable  atten- 
tion in  the  way  of  reading  Ford's  book.  The  very  first  result 
was  most  gratifying.  After  having  hy])iiotized  her  perhaps  five 
or  SIX  times  1  suggested  to  her  at  my  next  \i!^it  to  walk  by  her. 
self,  refusing  all  cimipany,  to  the  i)ost-oflico  as  soon  as  she 
should   have   waked   up  from    her   hypnotized   state.     To  her 
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mother's  sarprise  and  even  horror  (for  she  had  not  walked  alone 
at  all  for  several  years),  she  promptly  followed  out  my  saprges- 
tion.     The  fact  is  that  she  became  perfectly  well. 

Case  II. — A  young  lady  of  highly  nervous  organization, 
though  otherwise  in  good  physical  condition,  sent  for  me  to 
relieve  her  of  an  excruciating  attack  of  ovarian  neuralgia  to 
which  she  was  subject,  and  which  generally  lasted  for  a  num- 
ber of  days.  She  had  been  snfi'ering  for  some  hours  before  I 
could  see  her,  trying  many  external  remedies  with  no  result 
whatever.  It  was  nine  o'clock  at  night  and  she  in  bed.  I  told 
the  attendants  to  remove  all  outward  applications,  for  I  would 
give  lier  relief  without  any  medicine,  and  that  speedily.  Then 
I  proceeded  to  hypnotize  her,  placing  my  hand  on  the  painful 
region.  In  two  minutes  she  was  asleep,  and  did  not  wake  up 
till  five  o'clock  the  following  morning,  as  1  was  told  on  my  next 
day's  visit.     So  return  of  the  pain  took  place. 

Case  III.- — A  case  of  inflammatory  rlicumatism  of  the  wrist. 
Tlie  patient,  a  healthy  young  woman,  had  wrist  and  hand 
painted  with  iodine  and  enveloped  in  cotton  and  oiled  silk. 
During  several  attacks  of  different  ailments  I  had  at  various 
times  hypnotized  her  with  benefit.  She  had  the  most  un- 
bounded confidence  in  ray  word.  It  struck  rae  therefore  that 
this  would  be  a  good  case  to  see  what  the  power  of  the  mind,  the 
imaginatioQ  alone  (even  without  the  hypnotic  influence),  could 
do.  So  I  gave  her  simply  twelve  large  sugar-of-milk  pills  and 
directed  her  to  take  one  every  three  hours.  I  then  told  her,  in 
as  emphatic,  positive,  and  decided  a  manner  as  I  could  call  up, 
that  soon  after  having  taken  the  second  she  would  begin  to  be 
better  and  would  continue  to  improve  in  the  same  way  after 
each  new  pill  till  all  twelve  had  been  taken,  when  no  trace  of 
the  rheumatism  would  remain  in  her  wrist.  My  predictions 
were  made  good  by  her  to  the  very  miuute,  and  she  was  per- 
fectly well  after  the  twelfth  pill. 

Case  IV. — A  case  of  hysterical  insanity  in  a  young  lady 
twenty-two  years  of  age.  She  was  constantly  bemoaning  past 
iins.  I  succeeded,  after  much  ditticulty,  in  bringing  her  into 
the  hypnotic  state,  and  suggested  to  her  the  absurdity  of  her 
grief  over  trifle*  and  the  beauty  of  cheerfulness.  She  got  well 
at  once,  so  that  1  did  not  have  to  repeat  the  hypnosis. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we,  as  medical  men,  too  often  for- 
get that  it  is  not  our  only  aim  to  create  a  perfect  science  ot 
medicine  (which  it  is,  of  course,  our  duty  to  strive  for  while 
we  prepare  ourselves  for  the  great  work  of  a  physician), 
but  that,  when  we  have  come  to  practice  among  our  fellow- 
men,  we  should  not  treat  the  diseases  of  our  [)aticnts,  but 
our  patients  themselves. 

Case  III  has  given  rae  immense  cause  for  reflection,  and 
I  can  not  bring  this  paper  to  a  close  in  a  more  fitting  man- 
ner than  by  quoting  the  following  words  of  Maudsley, 
which,  though  written  in  1870,  seem  to  touch  witli  perfect 
freshness  what  I  have  been  endeavoring  to  point  out : 
"  I'erhaps  we  do  not  as  physicians  consider  sufliciently  tlie 
influence  of  mental  states  in  the  production  of  disease 
and  their  importance  as  symptoms,  or  take  all  tiic  advan- 
tage which  we  might  take  of  them  in  our  cfiEorts  to  cure  it. 
Quackery  seems  to  have  here  got  h'dd  of  a  trutii  which 
legitimate   medicine  fails  to  appreciate  and  use  adequately. 

"  Assuredly  the  most  successful  physician  is  he  who, 
inspiring  the  greatest  confidence  in  his  remedies,  strengl li- 
ens and  exalts  the  imagination  of  his  patient.  If  he  orders 
»  few  drops  of  peppermint-water  with  a  contidcnt  air  of 
curing  the  disease,  will  he  really  not  do  more  sometimes  for 


the  patient  than  one  who  treats  him  in  the  most  approved 
scientific  wav,  but  without  inspiring  a  conviction  of  recov- 
ery ?  Ceremonies,  charms,  gesticulations,  amulets,  and  the 
like,  have  in  all  ages  and  among  all  nations  been  greatly 
esteemed  and  largi  ly  used  in  the  treatment  of  disease,  and 
it  may  be  specially  presumed  that  they  have  derived  their 
power,  not  from  any  contact  with  the  supernatural,  but,  as 
Bacon  observes,  by  strengthening  and  exalting  the  imagina- 
tion of  him  who  used  them. 

'■  Entirely  ignorant  as  we  are,  and  probably  ever  shall 
be,  of  the  nature  of  mind,  groping  feebly  for  the  laws  of  its 
operations,  we  certainly  can  not  venture  to  set  bounds  to  its 
power  over  those  intimate  and  insensible  molecular  move- 
ments which  are  the  basis  of  all  our  visible  bodily  func- 
tions, any  more  than  we  can  justly  venture  to  set  bounds  to 
its  action  in  the  vast  and  ever-progressing  evolution  of  na- 
ture, of  which  all  our  thoughts  and  works  are  but  a  part. 
This  much  we  do  know  :  that  as,  on  the  one  hand,  in  the 
macrocosm  of  nature  it  is  certain  that,  the  true  idea  once 
evolved,  is  iniperishable,  that  it  passes  from  individual  to 
individual,  from  nation  to  nation,  from  generation  to  gen- 
eration, becoming  the  eternal  and  exalting  possession  of 
man  ;  so,  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  microcosm  of  the  body, 
which  some  ignorantly  despise,  there  are  many  more  things 
in  the  reciprocal  action  of  mind  and  organic  element  than 
are  yet  dreamt  of  in  our  philosophy."     (This  in  1870.) 


NOTES    OX  THE 
EXAMINATION    FOE   TUBEECLE    BACILLI. 

By   LDDWIG  WEISS,   M.  I). 

SiNCK  it  lias  been  demonstrated  beyond  doubt  that 
bacilli  are  the  genen.tors  of  tuberculosis  in  all  the  organs, 
it  is  evident  that  a  thorough  and  careful  examination  of  the 
sputum  for  them  is  of  the  utmost  importance  in  order  to 
settle  the  question  of  whether  we  are  confronted  with  a 
case  of  tuberculosis  or  not.  As  Koch  savs:  "The  bacilli 
are  not  only  the  cause  of  tuberculosis,  but  they  are  the  only 
cause  of  it;  and  there  is  no  tuberculosis  without  bacilli." 

Koch's  method  of  treatment  of  tuberculosis  is  not  di- 
rected against  the  bacilli  proper ;  it  does  not  directly  kill 
them,  but  it  destroys  the  tissue  containing  them.  It  is  this 
tissue  which  is  reached  by  the  specific  action  of  his  remedy. 
The  resulting  necrobiosis  involves  tissue  destined  to  be 
eliminated.  The  system  endeavors  to  rid  itself  of  it  by  the 
proper  means  for  each  organ.  It  will  be  raised  and  ex- 
pectorated by  cough  in  phthisis:  it  will  exude  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  skin  in  lupus. 

But  the  case  has  an  entirely  dift'crent  aspect  if  wo  do 
not  succeed  in  demonstrating  the  presence  of  bacilli  in  the 
sputum.  I  have  met  with  cases  where  all  the  syniptonis 
pointed  with  a  fatal  certainty  to  the  existence  of  phtliisis, 
and  yet  the  bacilli  of  tuberculosis  were  absolutely  wanting. 
In  a  case  of  this  character  the  patience  of  the  physician  is 
put  to  a  severe  strain.  In  one  case  observed  by  me,  no 
fewer  than  forty  specimens  had  to  be  examined  before  the 
long-sought-for  little  red  bacilli  could  be  brought  to  view 
under  the  microscope. 
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The  lack  of  tubercle  bacilli  is,  there/ore,  not  an  evidence 
of  the  absence  of  tuberculosis.  It  is  possible  that  in  a  triven 
case  the  bacilli  may  be  very  few,  since  their  number  is  in 
some  measure  dependent  on  many  causes.  There  may  be 
present  in  the  lungs  an  encysted  collection  of  bacilli  utterly 
without  connection  with  the  outer  world.  Such  cases  are 
those  of  so-called  latent  tuberculosis,  where  after  a  seemiiiir 
cure  cheesy  masses  and  chalky  deposits  form  themselves 
into  concrements,  become  encysted,  and  represent  a  condi- 
tion hitherto  known  as  innocuous  cicatricial  healing.     Such 

I  a  tissue  may  contain  bacilli,  but  only  to  a  very  limited  ex- 
tent. Now,  if  they,  for  some  cause  or  other,  should  migrate 
into  the  adjacent  tissue,  they  will  na'turally  find  a  soil  suita- 
ble for  their  development,  will  multiply,  and,  of  coursei 
appear  abundantly  in  the  sputum.  Another  possible  cause 
for  the  temporary  absence  of  tubercle  bacilli  is  presented 
in  many  cases  of  cavities  in  the  lungs.  Here  again  we  may 
be  confronted  in  the  first  place  with  a  mechanical  difficulty, 

;  such  as  an  obstructed,  twisted  bronchus,  bronchial  glands, 
inflammatory  contraction,  or  perfect  occlusion  of  the  same. 
Then,  again,  it  is  possible  that  by  an  acute  or  subacute  in- 
flammation the  surroundings  of  the  cavities  may  become 
hyperaemic  and  the  seat  of  pneumonic  infiltration.  In 
such  a  case  the  tubercle  bacilli  will  again  be  found  very 
scarce  or  altogether  absent  until  lysis  sets  in. 

These  are  only  some  of  the  possibilities  which  should 
put  the  physician  on  his  guard  in  making  the  final  diag- 
nosis in  cases  where  the  tubercle  bacilli  are  temporarily  ab- 
sent from  the  sputum.  Although  the  demonstration  of  the 
presence  of  tubercle  bacilli  is  not  altogether  a  complicated 
aSair,  yet  a  degree  of  e.xperience  and  certain  physical  ap- 
pliances are  necessary  in  order  to  enable  one  to  work  with 
ease,  cleanliness,  and  some  skill. 

To  accomplish  these,  I  may  be  permitted  to  describe  the 
several  phases  of  examination  of  the  sputum  from  the  mo- 
ment when  it  is  submitted  to  our  investigation. 

It  is  a  very  sensible  method  to  collect  the  sputum,  if 
possible,  in  a  glass  jar  which  has  a  graduated  scale  in 
cubic  centimetres  burned  in  its  walls,  in  order  to  ascertain 
the  quantity  of  expectoration.  We  now  empty  the  con- 
tents into  a  soup-plate,  the  hollow  of  which  should  have 
been  painted  black.  This  has  the  advantage  that  the  gray- 
ish-white masses  appear  more  distinctly  on  a  black  ground 
and  are  more  easily  discernible.  The  sputum,  which  in  the 
jar  has  appeared  in  strata,  will  now  become  one  floating 
mass  in  which  serum,  mucus,  cheesy  masses,  and  pus  con- 
glomerations are  lying  side  by  side.  We  now  get  our 
microscope  in  readiness  by  focusing  it.  A  good  bacterial 
microscope  ought  to  be  provided  with  an  oil-immersion 
lens,  an  Abbe's  condenser,  and  an  iris  diaphragm.  This 
latter  is  an  effectual  device  in  place  of  the  old  diaphragm 
plate. 

Two  cover-glasses  and  one  glass  slide  arc  now  taken  and 
carefully  cleansed.  This  and  one  of  the  covers  are  mean- 
while placed  on  a  quadrangular  black  glass  plate  about  four 
by  six  inches  in  size.  This  little  contrivance  will  [)rove  very 
serviceable,  inasmuch  as  it  makes  slides  and  covers  put  on 
it  recognizable.  It  is  a  veritable  saving  institution  and  will 
diminish  the  bill  for  trlass  accessories.     The  second  cover 


is  now  placed  between  the  thumb  and  the  index  finger  of 
the  left  hand,  while  the  right  hand  seizes  a  sterilized  plati- 
num loop,  lifting  out  sputum  from  the  plate  of  the  size  of 
about  half  a  pea,  and  depositing  it  upon  the  cover-glass. 

'  Care  should  be  taken  to  avoid  catching  saliva  or  mucus 
with  air  bubbles. 

After  some  experience  one  will  soon  be  enabled  to  dis- 
tinguish pus  or  cheesy  masses.  The  latter  are  a  veritable 
bonanza  for  the  tubercle  bacilli.  We  must,  however,  be 
prepared,  in  searching  for  cheesy  masses,  to  find  instead  ex- 
pectorated stomach  contents  closely  resembling  the  former. 
Such  errors  occur  very  frequently.  The  true  character  of 
these  masses,  however,  is  only  revealed  under  the  micro- 
scope after  laborious  preparation  of  specimens.  In  cases 
of  this  kind  we  may  find,  instead  of  the  tubercle  bacilli, 
swollen  starch  granules  or  disintegrated  meat  fibers. 

Having  now  placed  the  pus  or  cheesy  mass  upon  the 
cover,  we  distribute  it  evenly  with  the  loop  and  remove  any 
superfluous  remnants.  The  second  cover  is  now  placed  on 
the  top  of  the  first,  and  both  are  moved  in  a  sliding  man- 
ner upon  each  other  in  different  directions.  By  this  we  in- 
sure a  still  more  even  distribution  of  the  sputum,  and  avoid 
an  accumulation  on  the  edges  of  the  covers.  In  this  way 
we  have  gained  two  specimens  for  further  use. 

We  now  place  each  cover,  with  the  preparation  side 
upward,  between  the  thumb  and  the  index  finger  of  each 
hand,  swinging  them  to  and  fro  over  the  minute  flame  of 
a  Bunsen  burner  for  from  half  a  minute  to  a  minute  until 
they  are  dry.  Care  should  be  taken  to  avoid  scorching  of 
the  specimens,  which  would  inevitably  destroy  the  tubercle 
bacilli.  This  done,  each  cover-glass  is  seized  between  the 
branches  of  a  pincette — Dr.  Cornet's  self-closing  pincette 
is  the  best  in  this  case — and  is  drawn  three  times  in  rapid 
succession  transversely  through  the  developed  flame  of  the 
Bunsen  burner.  A  spirit  lamp  will  answer  the  same  pur- 
pose, although  not  so  handy  as  the  former. 

Now  follows  the  second  part,  the  staining  of  the  speci- 
mens. Let  us  now  take  a  small  tripod,  place  a  wire  net 
over  the  opening,  and  lay  a  hollow  hour-glass  upon  it,  in 
which  the  required  staining  fluid  is  contained.  Place  now 
a  spirit  lamp — a  Bunsen  burner  is  preferable — under  it  and 
heat  it.  Our  staining  fluid  consists  of  an  alcoholic  solution 
of  carbolized  fuchsine.     Tlie  formula  is  : 

Fuchsine 2  parts ; 

Alcohol 20     " 

Carbolic  acid 10     " 

Distilled  water 200     " 

Now  take  one  of  the  specimens  between  the  thumb  and  the 
index  finger  of  the  right  hand  and  place  it  carefully — 
always  with  the  prepared  side  downward — upon  the  staining 
solution.  As  soon  as  the  first  bubbles  appear  and  boiling 
sets  in,  turn  the  flame  down  and  leave  the  specimen  in  the 
hot  staining  solution  for  not  less  than  five  minutes. 

The  specimen  is  now  lifted  out  with  a  pincette  and 
rinsed  with  distilled  water.  Hold  the  specimen  with  the 
preparation  side  downward  until  the  water  flows  off  color- 
less. 

Any  regular  fountain  syringe  or  irrigator,  such  as  is 
found  in  every  office,  will  answer  the  purpose  where  other 
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more  complicated  appliances,  such  as  a  glass  reservoir  or 
a  system  of  tubes  and  pipettes,  are  not  at  hand.  Care 
should  be  taken  not  to  direct  too  heavy  a  stream  of  water 
upon  the  specimen.  • 

It  is  now  necessary  to  dry  the  specimen  by  means  of 
blotting  paper,  after  which  it  is  again  placed — prepared  side 
downward — for  a  minute  and  a  half  in  a  cold  solution  of 
methylene  blue  (a  mixture  of  3  parts  of  methylene  blue, 
50  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  200  of  distilled  water). 
It  is  now  lifted  out,  rinsed,  and  dried  as  before.  This  com- 
pletes the  second,  the  staining,  act;  and  everything  is  now 
ready  for  the  microscopical  examination. 

A  drop  of  the  so-called  "preparation"  cedar  oil  (a 
mixture  of  cedar  oil  and  glycerin)  is  now  placed  on  the 
slide,  and  the  cover-glass,  with  the  preparation  side  down- 
ward of  course,  is  pressed  gently  upon  it.  Another  drop 
of  "immersion"  (clear)  cedar  oil  is  finally  placed  on  the 
top  of  the  cover,  and  the  specimen  is  placed  under  the  mi- 
croscope. 

A  specimen  thus  prepared  will  bring  into  full  view  even 
solitary  tubercle  bacilli.  The  entire  specimen  prepared  ac- 
cording to  this  process  will  be  found  stained  bluish-purple, 
and  the  tubercle  bacilli  lie  in  it  as  red  rods,  1-6  to  3'5  ji 
in  length,  singly  and  in  groups  or  in  heaps  together.  A 
picture  is  formed  which,  once  seen,  can  not  easily  be  for- 
gotten. 

In  taking  the  liberty  of  describing  this  method  of  ex- 
amination, I  have  given  it  simply  as  I  was  taught  to  use  it 
in  the  richly  endowed  laboratory  of  the  new  City  Hospital 
"  on  the  Urban,"  in  Berlin.  I  have  studiously  avoided  de- 
scribing more  extensive  and  cumbersome  apparatuses,  in 
order  to  facilitate  the  method  of  observation  to  the  practi- 
tioner.    Much  can  be  done  with  a  small  outfit. 

It  is  doubtless  true  that  there  will  be  cases  where  a 
more  intricate  examination  and  counter-tests  will  be  needed. 
In  such  cases,  of  course,  the  facilities  of  a  well-equipped 
laboratory  are  necessary. 

744  Lexington  Avenue. 


Grafting  the  Thyreoid  for  Myxoedema. — "  The  operation  of  graft- 
ing the  thyreoid  in  a  ca.<e  of  myxoedenia  has  again  been  performed 
with  success.  The  patient  was  shown  by  M.  Merklen,  at  a  recent  meet- 
ing of  the  Societe  medicale  des  hopitaux  in  Paris  ;  the  tliyreoid  graft 
was  taken  from  a  living  slicep  at  the  time  of  tlie  operation ;  no  anti- 
septics were  used,  but  tlie  graft  and  wound  were  kept  carefully  aseptic. 
[Icaiiug  occurred  by  first  intention,  and  the  patient,  a  woman  aged 
forty-one,  improved  considerably.  The  improvement  appeared  to  be 
due  in  great  part  to  the  arrest  of  metrostaxis,  from  which  tlie  patient 
had  previously  suffered  for  months  at  a  time ;  the  ha;morrhage  ceased 
three  days  after  the  operation,  and  had  not  recurred  when  the  report 
was  made  three  months  later.  The  swelling  of  the  face  had  decreased, 
the  paeudo-lipomata  diminished,  and  the  mode  of  speaking  became 
more  natural.  The  graft,  which  consisted  of  one  of  the  lobes  of  the 
gland,  was  inserted  beneath  the  skin  in  the  right  submammary  region." 
— Srilixh  Mnlinit  Journal. 

Tubercular  Infection  from  Hilk. — "  Courtenay  De  Kalb,  writing  to 
the  JViition  f  i om  I'astern  Peru,  says ;  '  Cattle  are  raised  here  solely  for 
beef,  milk  never  being  used.  It  appears  that  in  the  tropics  milk  is 
even  more  likely  to  be  infected  with  the  BnciUwi  luhcrculosin  than  in 
the  North,  and  so  many  ca.ses  of  consumption  have  been  traced  to  its 
use  that  the  entire  population,  with  scarcely  a  single  exception,  leaves 
it  absolutely  alone.'  " — Druyyuta''  Circular  and  Clicmical  Oazcttc. 


IMPLICATION   OF  THE 

MASTOID  CELLS  OF  BOTH    EARS  IN  A  CASE  OF 

CHEONIC  PLTEULENT   OTITIS  MEDIA. 

COMPLETE  A^fD  RAPID  RECOVERT  FOLLOWING  OPERATION* 

By  HUNTINGTON    RICHARDS,   M.D., 

ACTRAL  SCBGEON  AT  THE  NEW  YORK  EYE  AND  EAR   INTIRMARY, 
AND  CHTEF  OP  CLINIC  IN  AIHIAL  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  VASDERBILT  CLINIC. 

The  title  of  my  paper  will  serve,  I  trust,  as  adequate 
apology  for  my  appearance  before  the  gentlemen  who  favor 
me  with  a  hearing  this  evening  as  the  reader  of  a  clinical 
history  rather  than  as  the  presenter  of  a  general,  theoreti- 
cal, or  didactic  essay.  'There  is  certainly  nothing  uncom- 
mon in  the  appearance  of  ma.stoid  implication  as  a  compli- 
cation of  chronic  purulent  inflammation  of  the  middle  ear, 
although,  thanks  to  improved  methods  of  treatment  and 
more  wide-spread  knowledge  of  this  affection,  such  a  com- 
plication is  becoming  far  less  frequent  than  it  was  some  ten 
or  fifteen  years  ago.  Still  less  uncommon  to-day  is  an  early 
resort  to  operative  interference  by  drill  or  chisel  in  cases 
where  this  mastoid  implication  has  been  diagnosticated,  and 
the  generally  good  results  of  such  interference  are  a  mat- 
ter of  common  experience  to  all  who  practice  otology  as  a 
specialty  and  fall  almost  daily  under  the  notice  of  all  dili- 
gent readers  of  the  medical  journals.  Yet  it  is  a  compara- 
tively rare  event  in  the  experience  of  any  surgeon  to  find 
himself  called  upon  to  open  both  mastoid  processes  in  one 
and  the  same  patient,  and  that,  too,  within  the  space  of 
twelve  days,  as  happened  to  me  in  the  case  I  am  about  to 
report,  and  the  rather  exceptionally  rapid,  and  certainly  ex- 
ceptionally perfect,  recovery  following  operation  in  a  case 
of  purulent  otitis  media  of  so  long  standing  is,  in  my  judg- 
ment, a  furtber  excuse  for  narrating  to  others  the  clinical 
history  of  such  a  case.  The  value  of  the  mastoid  operation 
in  certain  severe  cases  of  purulent  middle-ear  inflammation 
can  no  longer  be  questioned.  It  has  been  too  often  proved 
to  admit  of  any  room  for  doubt.  The  dangers  attending 
the  operation,  formerly  greatly  exaggerated,  are  to-day  more 
justly  estimated  and  less  gravely  feared.  As  regards  the 
necessity  for  the  operation,  I  rank  myself  among  those  who 
believe  that  it  should  rarely  occur  in  these  days  of  improved 
surgical  therapeusis,  that  in  cases  properly  handled  it  does 
rarely  occur,  and  yet  that  in  a  small  proportion  of  eases  it 
may  justly  be  regarded  as  imperative. 

Although  the  history  of  the  patient  which  I  am  about 
to  present  is  based  upon  very  full  and  very  detailed  clinical 
notes,  I  shall  endeavor  in  this  paper  to  pass  over  matters  of 
a  commonplace,  irrelevant,  and  trite  character,  and  to  con- 
fine niyself,  so  far  as  may  consist  with  an  adequate  and 
accurate  portrayal  of  my  clinical  experience,  to  the  more 
salient  features  of  the  case.  I  trust  also  that  such  method 
of  presentation  may  serve  the  better  to  elicit  discussion  on 
the  part  of  the  gentlemen  present  regarding  tlie  indica- 
tions for  the  mastoid  operation,  its  dangers,  its  value,  and 
its  substitutes. 

On  the  morning  of  the  18th  of  June,  1888— a  day  that  I  shall 
always  remember  for  its  exceptionally  great  heat — there  was 


♦  Rend  before  the  Ophthalmologicnl  and  Otologieal  Section  of  the 
New  York  Academy  of  Medicine,  November  17,  1890. 
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lirought  to  my  office  for  consultation  a  man  about  tljii'tv  yoars 
of  age,  stout  and  strong  of  build,  and  belonging  to  tbe  ty|io 
that  we  all  recognize  at  a  glance  as  the  "full-Hooded."  He 
gave  a  history  of  otitis  media  with  jiurulent  discharge  from 
both  ears,  occurring  off  and  on,  dating  originally  from  child- 
hood and  sequent  upon  an  attack  of  scarlet  fever.  In  addition 
to  this  general  statement,  he  remembered  and,  in  answer  to 
my  questionings,  described  a  period  of  three  months  some 
three  years  previous  to  his  visit,  during  which  time  a  rather 
■scanty  discharge  from  the  left  ear  had  been  accompanied  by 
noticeable  swellinj  of  the  outside  tissues.  Treatment  of  the 
swelling  had  been  by  poulticing  only  and  by  some  sort  of  medi- 
cine taken  internally,  and  for  the  discharge  the  ear  had  been 
syringed  three  times  daily  with  a  glass  syringe.  As  to  the 
right  ear,  he  recalled  no  very  serious  trouble  in  it  prior  to  some 
five  months  before  I  saw  him,  but  during  these  last  five  months 
it  had  pained  him  pretty  steadily,  sometimes  very  severely,  and 
80  as  to  keep  him  awake  at  night,  and  swelling  over  the  mas- 
toid had  occurred  at  intervals.  Some  three  weeks  later — that 
is,  about  four  montlis  prior  to  his  visit — there  had  set  in  an- 
other exacerbation  of  the  inflammation  in  the  left  ear,  so 
that  during  four  months  out  of  the  five  both  ears  had  been 
troubling  him  greatly,  pain  in  both  being  often  severe  and 
swelling  over  both  mastoids  being  a  frequent  occurrence.  Yet 
until  within  a  few  days  of  his  being  brought  to  me  he  had 
managed  to  keep  at  his  work,  that  of  foreman  in  a  shoe-store. 
For  a  short  time  prior  to  this  visit — how  long  I  have  forgotten 
— he  had  been  subjected  to  the  once  popular  "dry  method''  of 
treatment  by  boric  acid.  When  he  came  into  my  office  he  was 
evidently  suffering  severe  pain  :  his  left  eye  was  closed  by  a 
swelling  that  involved  the  whole  corresponding  side  of  the  face, 
the  left  auricle  was  displaced  forward,  there  was  great  swelling 
and  redness  of  the  supramastoid  integument,  and  the  auditory 
canal  was  tight  shut  by  an  intensely  hard  infiltration  of  its 
lining  skin,  so  that  I  could  not  introduce  an  armed  cotton- 
holder,  much  less  a  speculum.  He  complained  of  severe  pain  in 
the  head  and  had  a  heavily  coated  tongue.  I  advised  imme- 
diate operation,  and  recommended  the  New  York  Eye  and  Ear 
Infirmary  as  the  best  place  for  its  performance,  the  man  being 
naturally  in  rather  straitened  pecuniary  circumstances,  living 
very  far  from  my  office  and  probably  amid  rather  unsurgical 
surroundings,  and  having  no  time  to  lose  in  procuring  more 
suitable  quarters.  That  afternoon  I  had  tlie  patient  etherized, 
and  cut  down  upon  the  mastoid,  finding  a  little  pus  under  the 
periosteum  and  a  rough  and  depressed  point  in  the  bono  imme- 
diately behind  the  margin  of  the  auditory  canal  and  on  a  level 
with  its  upper  border.  Applying  the  drill  at  this  point,  I  stj'uck 
pus  at  a  depth  of  five  eighths  of  an  inch. 

As  is  usual  after  such  an  operation,  the  patient  passed  a 
comfortable  night,  sleeping  well,  and  felt  much  better  the  next 
day.  From  June  18th  to  June  30th,  under  daily  dressing  of  the 
wound  and  syringing  of  the  ear,  he  improved  steadily;  the 
stenosis  of  the  canal  subsided  very  quickly  ;  his  hearing  distance 
for  the  voice  rapidly  increased ;  all  discharge  from  the  ear 
ceased  within  a  week  after  the  operation,  and  the  wound  over 
the  mastoid  liealcd  so  rapidly  that  l)y  June  30ih  it  was  repre- 
sented by  a  mere  line  of  granulations,  and  no  further  mention 
of  it  occurs  in  my  notes  of  tbe  ca.se. 

Meantime  the  other  ear — the  right  one — had  begun  to  give 
the  patient  serious  trouble.  Tho  right  auditory  canal,  which 
had  been  fairly  free  on  the  occasion  of  his  visit  to  my  office, 
had  begun  to  contract,  the  patient  complained  of  much  i)ain  in 
that  side  of  the  head,  and  the  tissues  over  tho  mastoid  litc.imc 
HO  infiltrated  as  to  cause  very  marked  swelling  behind  the  tar. 
Daily  douching  at  frecpient  intervals,  sometimes  as  often  as  once 
an  hour,  and  the  use  of  the  artificial  leech,  foiled  to  check  the 


increasing  and  spreading  inflammation.  In  view,  therefore,  of 
the  patient's  past  history  and  of  our  very  encouraging  experi- 
ence with  the  left  ear,  I  advised  a  like  operation  for  the  right 
ear  also.  The  man  readily  gave  his  consent,  and  on  June  30th 
I  cut  down  upon  the  right  mastoid  through  a  dense  and  pork- 
like tissue,  fully  half  an  inch  in  thickness:  found  the  perios- 
teum very  firmly  adherent  and  no  accumulation  of  pus  exist- 
ing between  it  and  the  hone;  drilled  the  hone  to  tbe  depth  of 
half  an  inch,  and  at  that  depth  tapped  an  accumulation  of  pus. 
The  stenosis  of  the  auditory  canal  was  rather  slower  in  disap- 
pearing on  this  side  than  it  had  been  in  the  case  of  the  other 
ear,  but  by  July  7th,  eight  days  after  the  operation,  it  had  so 
far  subsided  as  to  permit  a  view  of  part  of  the  drum  mem- 
brane, which  part  showed  no  evidence  of  congestion,  and  all  dis- 
charge from  the  auditory  canal  bad  ceased. 

On  tbe  9th  of  July  the  man  returned  to  his  home,  some- 
where near  the  Harlem  River,  and  became  an  out-patient  of  the 
infirmary,  going  thither  every  day  to  have  his  wound  dressed. 
This  move  was  immediately  followed  by  untoward  symptoms 
— viz.,  a  bad  night's  rest,  with  pain  in  the  ear,  chills  and  sweat- 
ing, and  a  recurrence  of  the  aural  discharge  on  the  right  side. 
The  weather  on  the  day  of  his  return  to  his  home  being  cool 
and  rainy,  and  the  man  confessing  on  inqi'.iry  to  a  past  his-tory 
of  malarial  fever,  it  is  possible  that  a  malarial  poisoning  may 
have  played  a  part  in  causing  this  slight  relap.'e,  alihough  I 
was  disposed  to  consider  a  too  tight  packing  of  tbe  wound  on 
July  8th  and  9th  to  be  more  responsible  for  this  set-back. 
However  this  may  have  been,  a  single  dose  of  calomel  and  a  re- 
turn to  lighter  and  looser  dressings  of  the  wound  were  followed 
by  immediate  and  very  great  improvement  in  the  man's  condi- 
tion. The  aural  discharge  continued  until  July  loth,  by  which 
time  it  had  completely  and,  as  the  event  showed,  ijcnnanently 
ceased.  On  July  13th  the  hearing  distance  for  my  watch  was 
noted  to  be  on  the  right  side  zero,  on  tho  left  side  contact. 

From  July  19th  to  July  •25th  the  patient  came  daily  to  my 
office  and  underwent  a  short  course  of  throat  treatment  and 
Politzer  inflation  in  ad<lition  to  the  dressing  of  his  wound,  this 
course  of  treatment  being  adopted  to  expedite  a  return  of  his 
hearing  power  so  far  as  possible  prior  to  my  departure  from 
town  on  a  summer  vacation,  which  I  had  planned  to  begin  on 
the  2fith.  On  July  10th  the  hearing  distance  of  the  left  ear 
for  my  watch  was  an  inch  and  a  half,  increased  by  inflation  to 
three  inches.  In  the  right  ear  the  watch  was  heard  on  contact 
both  before  and  after  the  air-douche.  On  the  2.')th  my  notes 
record  the  dimen.sions  of  the  wound  behind  the  ear  as  follows: 
An  inch  and  a  half  in  length  and  only  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in 
width  in  its  broadest  ])art.  There  was  slill  a  trifling  degree 
of  stenosis  present  in  both  auditory  canals,  but  the  drum  mem- 
branes vierQ  almost  wholly  visible  and,  with  the  exception  of  a 
slight  amount  of  thickening  and  a  trace  of  congestion,  looked 
fairly  normal.    The  hearing  distance  was  not  then  recorded. 

The  man  promised  to  report  to  me  after  ray  return  to  town 
in  September,  but  failed  to  do  so  until  sent  for  on  November 
10th.  lie  then  told  me  that  ho  had  no  discomfort  of  any  kind 
connected  with  his  ears;  no  pain,  no  feeling  of  fullness,  and  no 
tinnitus ;  and  that,  as  to  his  hearing,  he  thought  it  as  good  as 
ever  it  had  been  in  all  his  life.  My  watch  ho  heard  when  held 
at  a  distance  of  several  feet  from  either  ear,  but  at  home  he 
said  he  could  hear  his  own  watch  clear  across  the  room,  and 
also  that,  as  regarded  conversation,  he  could  hear  a  person  talk- 
ing as  far  a)vay  as  the  entire  length  of  the  sboo-etore  where  he 
was  foreman.  An  examination  of  the  drum  membranes  sur- 
prised mo.  The  stenosis  of  the  auditory  canals  had  so  com- 
pletely disappeared  as  to  permit  a  view  of  every  part  of  their 
snrface,  and,  in  my  own  opinion  as  well  as  in  that  of  Ur.  Buck, 
whom  I  called  in  to  examine  them,  they  might  well  have  passed 
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for  those  of  a  man  who  never  in  the  course  of  his  life  had  suf- 
fered from  any  form  or  degree  of  aural  disease.  In  regard  to 
polish,  thickness,  and  position  they  were  pronounced  entirely 
normal,  and  absolutely  the  only  departure  from  a  standard  of 
perfection  that  we  could  detect  on  the  closest  examination  was 
tlio  presence  of  a  bare  trace  of  congestion  about  their  upper- 
most portion  and  along  tlie  upper  part  of  the  handle  of  the 
hammer.  As  an  aurist  I  could  find  no  justifiable  ground  for 
urging  further  treatment,  simply  ordering  the  patient  a  "  lister- 
ine  "  spray  at  home  for  his  chronic  pharyngitis,  which  still  per- 
sisted, and  discharging  him  as  cured. 

As  far  as  regards  the  long  duration  of  the  aural  atfec- 
tion.  the  exceptionally  strong  constitution  of  the  patient, 
his  indifference  to  and  endurance  of  severe  attacks  of  pain, 
and  his  persistent  disregard  of  this  and  other  symptoms 
which  should  have  been  considered  as  imperative  demands 
for  better  treatment,  the  history  of  this  patient,  prior  to 
the  operation  of  June  18th,  is  similar  to,  though  not  iden- 
tical with,  that  of  a  man  upon  whose  ear  I  operated  in  Mav 
of  this  year,  and  a  history  of  whose  case,  under  the  title 
Mastoid  Sclerosis,  etc.,  I  reported  in  July  before  the  Ameri- 
can Otological  Society.* 

The  clinical  history  to  which  you  have  just  listened  cer- 
tainly shows  in  marked  degree  the  possible  utility  of  the 
mastoid  operation  in  a  very  chronic  case  of  purulent  otitis 
media.  The  other  showed  the  possible,  although  by  no 
means  probable,  futility  of  the  operation  in  such  a  case 
when  a  condition  of  extreme  mastoid  sclerosis  had  become 
a  prominent  pathological  feature  of  the  chronic  inflamma- 
tory proc(>ss. 


The  Love  of  Drugs. — "It  is  an  innate  idea  of  the  English  and 
American  mind  that  there  must  perforce  be  some  drug  adapted  to  the 
ever-varying  states  of  the  body  which  contains  it.  So  many  disorders, 
so  many  remedies.  The  faith  which  never  wavers  that  Xature  has  a 
panacea  for  every  ill  is  touching  to  witness,  and  seems  to  flourish  in  an 
age  of  science  and  skepticism  as  vigorously  as  in  the  past.  Americans 
especially  exhibit  a  robust  form  of  this  faith.  American  girls,  it  is 
said,  now  carry  about  with  them  ornamental  cut-glass  bottles  contaiu- 
In;,'  quinine  pills,  with  wtjich  they  dose  themselves  from  time  to  time. 
If  fatigued,  they  take  two  pills;  if  chilly,  one;  if  hungry  (as  they  gen- 
erally seeui  to  be;,  four  or  five.  We  believe  tliat  ten  is  the  correct 
dose  for  wet  feet.  The  <|uininc  bottle  is  equal  to  every  emergency,  and 
produced  on  all  occasions.  We  are  glad  it  is  no  worse  than  quinine ; 
at  one  time  it  used  to  be  morpliine  and  strychnine  pellets :  it  might 
even  now  I)e  ethei"." — Brithh  Medical  JonrnaL 

Microbes  in  the  Stomach. — "  Dr.  Kianovski  details  in  the  last  two 
numbers  of  the  Vrarh  some  observations  he  has  recently  made  upon 
the  bacteria  contained  in  the  stomach  before  and  during  digestion,  with 
tlie  object  of  determining  the  effect  of  the  gastric  juice  upon  them. 
He  found  that  the  fasting  stomach  of  a  healthy  person  always  contains 
a  large  numlier  of  microbes,  and  that  in  the  earlier  part  of  digestion 
the  number  of  these  bodies  is  also  considerable,  and  that  it  (k'])ends 
mainly  on  the  number  introduced  by  the  food,  saliva,  etc.  Xotwitli- 
standing  this,  the  gastric  juice,  or  rather  perhaps  the  free  hydrochloric 
acid  in  it,  tends  to  exert  a  decidedly  destructive  influence  upon  the  mi- 
crobes.  .No  ellect  appears  to  be  produced  upon  the  process  of  digestion 
by  these  Ijodies." — Dincel. 

Arnica  Ernption. — "  At  a  meeting  of  the  Paris  Biological  Society, 
M.  Dupuy  mentioned  the  case  of  a  paiient  who  was  attacked  by  a  pseudo- 
erysipelas  in  consequence  of  an  application  of  tincture  of  arnica.  He 
regarded  the  fact  as  very  curious,  and  remembered  that  essence  of  rue 
exerted  a  similar  action." — Drur/rfiuls'  Circular  and  Chcniical  Gazette. 

*  'JVan»aetiotu  of  the  American  Otological  Society,  vol.  iv,  part  1. 
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SECOND   INFECTIONS   WITH   SYPHILIS. 

The  subject  of  syphilitic  reinfection  is  one  which  has  en- 
gaeed  the  attention  of  many  syphilographers,  some  of  whom 
declare  that  it  is  quite  rare,  while  others  deny  the  possibility 
of  its  occurrence.  To  one  who  looks  to  French  sources  for  his 
information  on  such  subjects  there  seems  to  be  no  longer  much 
doubt  about  it,  for  he  is  told  that  it  is  exceedingly  doubtful  if 
second  infection  with  syphilis  ever  occurs,  and  Fournier  adds 
the  weight  of  his  authority  by  the  positive  statement  that  he 
does  ifot  "know  of  a  recurrence  of  the  chancre,"  and  that 
"syphilis  does  not  repeat  itself."  Such  an  emphatic  expression 
of  his  views  naturally  excites  surprise  when  it  is  remembered 
that  in  the  immense  service  of  the  H6pital  St.-Lonis  Fournier 
must  occasionally  have  encountered  cases  similar  to  those  that 
are  presented  from  time  to  time  in  current  medical  literature 
as  instances  of  reinfection.  In  order  to  explain  this  apparent 
anomaly,  French  writers  lay  stress  upon  the  great  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  making  a  positive  diagnosis  in  these  cases,  and  say 
that  an  indisputable  case  of  this  kind  should  have  presented  (I) 
the  typical  phenomena  of  syphilis  in  the  first  attack,  (2)  a  com- 
plete absence  of  tertiary  accidents  for  some  years,  and  (3)  a 
new  syphilitic  chancre  followed  by  typical  secondary  accidents. 
It  is  not  sufficient  to  take  the  word  of  the  patient  alone  as  re- 
gards the  phenomena  of  the  former  attack,  but,  in  addition  to 
this,  the  testimony  of  a  competent  physician  who  has  seen  and 
treated  the  specific  accidents  must  be  secured. 

This  is  all  well  enough,  but,  while  there  are  many  oppor- 
tunities for  error,  the  subject  does  not  seem  to  be  quite  so  in- 
tricate as  these  authors  would  have  ns  believe.  At  any  rate, 
enough  carefully  recorded  cases  have  been  published  to  satisfy 
the  most  critical,  and  the  occurrence  of  this  accident  is  recog- 
nized by  the  medical  world  in  general  outside  of  France.  C;in 
it  be  that  all  France  must  close  its  eyes  because  Fournier  de- 
clares that  ho  has  never  seen  a  case?  This  strange  national 
reluctance  to  acknowledge  the  possibility  of  syphilitic  reinfec- 
tion may  be  founded  upon  a  wisdom  born  of  sad  experience, 
for,  years  ago,  Diday,  a  Frenchman,  published  abont  forty 
bogus  cases  of  reinfection,  and  recently  Du  Castel  reported  a 
case  which  is  certainly  far  from  convincing.  Whether  this  is 
the  true  explanation  or  not,  it  seems  htirdly  fair  that  the 
French  should  follow  Fournier  so  blindly,  when  his  master, 
Rioord,  was  willing  to  recognize  a  second  infection  after  hav- 
ing in  previous  years  denied  its  existence.  We  wish  that  tli(»se 
who  are  disposed  to  be  skeptical  on  this  subject  could  have 
been  present  when  Dr.  Robert  W.  Taylor  exhibited  before  the 
New    Yolk    Dermatological   Society   a   case   presenting   well- 
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marked  evidences  of  a  second  infection.  He  has  more  recently 
reported  another  ease  of  this  kind  with  the  following  history  : 
'•The  patient  is  a  thin,  sickly-looking  woman,  thirty-eigljt 
years  of  age,  of  English  parentage,  a  seamstress,  married,  and 
a  person  of  intelligence.  She  states  that  eleven  years  ago, 
wliilo  having  indiscriminate  intercourse  with  men,  she  noticed 
an  extensive,  hard  swelling  of  her  external  genitals  which 
caused  her  much  uneasiness,  and  lasted  several  months.  This 
was  undoubtedly  indurating  redema  complicating  her  infecting 
lesion,  concerning  which  she  is  uncertain.  Very  soon  after 
this  swelliug  of  the  vnlva,  enlargement  of  the  inguinal  glands 
was  felt.  The  woman  was  uncertain  as  to  exactly  how  long 
after  the  appearance  of  the  vulvar  lesion,  but  stated  it  as  a 
short  time,  she  observed  over  her  whole  body,  face,  and  ex- 
tremities an  eruption  ot  little  pimples  which  did  not  itch  and 
remained  persistently  for  several  weeks.  At  this  time  she  had 
intense  headaches,  which  came  on  at  dark  and  lasted  well  into 
the  night.  For  a  year  she  suffered  from  relapses  of  her  rash 
on  various  parts  of  the  body,  but  it  is  clear  that  it  showed 
a  tendency  to  become  circumscribed  and  localized.  Dur- 
ing this  second  year  of  her  infection  she  suffered  from 
severe  rheumatoid  pains  of  nocturnal  exacerbation,  and  had 
mucous  patches  in  the  throat.  During  this  time  also  she 
suffered  with  typical  syphilitic  muscular  contraction  in  the 
right  biceps  brachialis,  and  was  for  several  months  unable 
to  extend  her  arm  beyond  an  angle  of  ninety  degrees.  All 
I  through  the  period  occupied  by  these  lesions  the  woman  was 
careless  in  the  matter  of  treatment,  though  she  had  been  in- 
formed that  sfie  had  syphilis.  In  the  third  year  of  the  dis- 
ease a  serpiginous  syphilide  appeared  on  both  arms  and  on  the 
right  side  of  the  neck.  This  eruption  ran  a  slow,  rebellious 
course  of  about  a  year,  and  has  left  typical  scars  of  large  size 
npoD  the  right  side  of  the  neck,  and  much  scarring  upon  the 
arms  and  forearms.  As  a  result  of  this  extensive  scar,  which 
extends  over  the  flexor  surface  of  the  elbow,  perfect  extension 
ol  the  arm  is  impossible.  When  syphilitic  three  years,  and 
although  in  a  miserable  condition,  she  married,  and  as  a  result 
gave  birth  to  two  weakly,  wretched  little  children,  who  died 
shortly  after  birth.  During  the  ensuing  five  years  in  which 
she  lived  with  her  husband  she  says  that  she  gradually  regained 
her  health.  After  his  death  she  lapsed  again  in  virtue  and 
tamed  up  in  Charity  Hospital  three  years  ago,  and  eight  years 
after  her  first  infection  with  syphilis,  with  a  chancroid  and  a 
virulent  bubo.  She  was  promptly  cured  and  discharged.  Then 
she  suffered  for  a  time  with  rheumatic  pains." 

Early  in  the  rnonth  of  January,  1890,  Dr.  Taylor  found  this 
woman  again  in  the  wards  presenting  a  pitiable  appearance. 
She  was  thin,  emaciated,  and  weak,  and  showed  a  low  power 
of  assimilation.  She  had  become  broken  down  by  reason  of 
irregularities  of  life  and  privation.  Over  her  whole  face  and 
neck  there  was  a  profuse,  small,  miliary,  papular  syphilide, 
scattered  in  discrete  form.  Throughout  the  scalp,  papules  and 
small  pustules  were  abundant.  In  the  center  of  the  forehead  a 
well-marked  incrnsted  rupial  ulcer  was  prominent.  Over  the 
whole  body  the  miliary  syphilide  was  very  copious  and  con- 


spicuous, existing  in  its  typical  corymbiform  arrangement,  and 
also  as  a  generalized  scattered  eruption.  Nothing  could  be 
more  positively  diagnostic,  for,  between  the  papules,  fading, 
slight  patches  of  roseola  could  be  distinctly  seen.  Over  the 
arms  and  forearms  the  miliary  syphilide  was  copiously  scat- 
tered, and  over  the  thin,  delicate  cicatrices  left  by  the  serpigi- 
nous syphilide  of  the  first  infection  these  papules  were  placed 
in  great  numbers.  On  the  left  arm  the  remains  of  the  hospital 
vaccination  showed  an  incrusted  rupial  ulcer.  Over  the  whole 
body  the  ganglia  were  decidedly  enlarged.  She  also  suffered 
from  mucous  patches  of  the  tongue  and  mouth,  and  showed 
evidences  of  alopecia.  She  suffered  severely  with  pains  in  the 
larger  upper  joints,  and  in  the  knees  and  feet  by  day,  and 
worse  at  night.  As  a  result,  she  was  confined  to  her  bed,  and 
her  cure  was  no  doubt  retarded  in  consequence  of  want  of  ex- 
ercise, fresh  air,  and  sunlight.  She  was  treated  with  mercurial 
inunctions,  and,  by  reason  of  the  existence  of  the  fibrous-tissue 
lesions,  also  at  times  with  iodide  of  potassium.  Now,  after 
eight  months'  sojourn  in  the  hospital,  she  is  much  improved, 
her  digestion  is  better,  her  nutrition  improved,  her  weight  in- 
creased, and  her  general  well-being  far  better  than  when  she 
came  in.  She  has  now  no  active  lesions,  and  the  pains  in  her 
bones  and  joints  cause  her  very  little  suffering.  She  frequently 
says  very  plaintively  that  she  did  not  suffer  nearly  so  much  in 
her  first  attack,  years  ago,  as  she  has  in  this,  the  second  infec- 
tion. 

She  was  so  deplorably  weak  at  the  time  of  her  admission 
that  Dr.  Taylor  yielded  to  her  entreaties  not  to  examine  her 
external  genitals  thoroughly,  therefore  he  is  unable  to  speak  of 
the  infecting  lesion  of  the  second  attack.  She  knew  nothing 
of  a  sore  on  her  genitals  since  the  date  of  her  chancroid,  but 
the  inguinal  glands  were  typically  enlarged,  and,  judging  from 
her  habits  of  life,  the  syphilitic  virus  had  gained  entrance 
through  the  genital  tract.  It  is  common  for  women  to  over- 
look the  initial  lesion,  and  therefore,  although  there  is  a  hiatus 
in  this  case  as  regards  the  primary  period  of  incubation  of  the 
second  attack,  nothing  is  wanting  iti  the  picture  of  the  period 
of  the  secondary  manifestations. 

In  connection  with  this  case,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that 
the  same  observer  has  reported  a  case  of  acquired  syphilis  oc- 
curring in  a  subject  who  had  suffered  from  the  inherited  dis- 
ease. In  April,  1879,  a  married  woman,  nineteen  years  of  age, 
came  to  him  for  the  treatment  of  an  ulcer  on  the  right  side  of 
the  nose.  She  was  the  mother  of  a  girl  of  three  years,  who 
was  apparently  perfectly  healthy.  Neither  the  patient  nor  her 
husband,  who  was  thoroughly  healthy,  could  give  any  account 
of  hfr  medical  history  bearing  upon  hereditary  syphilis,  and  the 
only  suspicious  stigmata  were  a  few  cicatricial  lines  at  the 
angles  of  the  mouth.  There  was  a  slight  coryza,  but  no  ade- 
nopathy. "  Mixed  treatment  "  and  a  mild  carboliz'ed  mercurial 
ointment  were  ordered,  with  local  treatment  for  the  nose.  The 
ulcer  finally  healed,  but  the  cicatricial  deformity  presented  a 
very  characteristic  picture  of  syphilitic  destruction  of  these 
parts.  After  about  six  months  she  returned  with  her  mother, 
who  gave  a  clear  history  of  syphilis  in  her  husband  and  in  her- 
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self.  She  had  had  three  early  raiscarriat^es  before  the  birth  of 
this  patient,  and  the  latter  had  a  rash,  condylomata,  and  snuf- 
fles for  nearly  a  year  after  birth,  and  was  a  puny  child  for 
about  six  years.  Two  children,  born,  respectively,  two  and 
three  years  after  the  patient,  had  lived  and  enjoyed  good 
health.  About  five  years  after  her  recovery  from  the  lesions 
of  hereditary  syphilis  she  returned  with  a  general  macular 
roseola  and  a  fiat  scaling  syphilide.  Her  external  genitals  were 
the  seat  of  many  hypertrophied  condylomata  lata,  and  her 
pharynx  contained  mncons  patches.  This  syphilitic  infection 
was  contracted  from  her  husband,  and  began  in  an  indurated 
nodule  on  the  right  labium  minus,  which  was  present  at  the 
time  of  the  examination,  and  was  complicated  with  much  indu- 
rating oedema.  The  ganglia  over  the  whole  body  were  typi- 
cally enlarged,  there  was  marked  alopecia,  and  there  was  a  dry 
onychia.  The  woman  was  cured,  and  is  now  well  and  hearty, 
and  the  mother  of  a  child  two  years  old,  lively,  strong,  and  un- 
blemished. 

Recorded  cases  of  this  kind  are  very  rare,  and  many  of 
those  that  have  been  published  are  unsatisfactory.  In  connec- 
tion with,  this  case,  the  interesting  question  suggests  itself,  Did 
the  prolonged  mercurial  course  instituted  for  the  cure  of  the 
patient's  hereditary  disease  modify  her  system  so  profoundly 
that  she  lost  her  immunity  again,  and  thus  became  the  victim 
of  acquired  syphilis? 


THE   KOCH   LIQUID. 

Shortly  before  the  time  of  our  going  to  press,  the  purport 
of  Professor  Koch's  latest  communication,  published  in  Berlin 
on  the  1.5th  inst.,  reaches  New  York.  It  deals  largely  with 
the  results  of  clinical  observation,  which  Koch  holds  to  have 
been  thus  far  confirmatory  of  his  statements  made  in  Novem- 
ber. Nevertheless  he  admits — perhaps  in  consequence  of  the 
reports  of  such  observations  as  Virchow's — that  under  some 
circumstances  the  use  of  his  remedy  actually  promotes  the 
tuberculous  process,  and  is  therefore  injurious.  lie  is  entitled 
to  great  credit  for  this  frankness. 

But  what  our  readers  will  regard  as  the  most  interesting 
part  of  Profe.ssor  Koch's  communication  is  that  in  which  he 
gives  some  idea  of  the  nature  of  the  liquid.  It  seems  that  it 
consists  of  certain  unknown  substances  extracted  by  means 
of  a  forty-  or  fifty-per-cent.  dilution  of  glycerin  from  a  pure 
culture  of  the  tubercle  bacillus.  He  declares  that  the  precise 
nature  of  the  active  principle  is  at  present  unknown  to  him, 
although  some  of  its  physical  properties  have  been  ascer- 
tained, such,  for  example,  as  that  it  is  not  soluble-  in  alcohol, 
but  precipitable  by  that  substance,  although  not  in  a  pure 
state.  The  efficient  principle  seems  to  him  to  be  an  albumi- 
noid derivative,  but  not  to  belong  to  the  so  called  toxalbu- 
inins,  from  which  it  differs  by  withstanding  high  temperatures 
and  by  passing  readily  through  the  membrane  of  a  dinlyser.  It 
is  estimated  to  constitute  less  than  one  per  cent,  of  the  solu- 
tion, and  this  loads  Professor  Koch  to  remark  upon  its  extra- 
ordinary potency  as  a  poisonous  or  therapeutic  agent. 


It  seems  that  Koch  was  guided  to  his  discovery  by  observ- 
ing the  action  of  tubercle  bacilli,  living  or  dead,  on  tuberculous 
and  non-tuberculous  guinea-pigs.  In  the  healthy  animid  an  in- 
oculation of  the  pure  cultivation  gives  rise,  after  a  period  of 
incnbation  varying  from  ten  to  fourteen  days,  to  a  hard  nodule,  * 
which  soon  breaks  down  into  an  ulcer  and  persists  until  the 
animal  dies.  When,  however,  a  guinea-pig  already  tuberculous 
is  thus  inocul.nted,  no  nodule  forms,  but  the  superficial  tissue  at 
the  place  of  inoculation  becomes  necrosed  and  falls  off.  Injec- 
tions of  a  quite  dilute  glycerin  infusion  of  a  pure  cultivation 
cause  the  animal's  condition  to  improve.  Evidently,  having 
got  thus  far  in  his  observations,  Koch  was  unable  to  overlook  \ 
the  obvious  suggestion  that  even  dead  bacilli,  or  at  least  a  solu- 
tion of  some  of  their  constituents  or  products,  contained  some- 
thing that  might  be  made  available  as  a  drug  and  produce  the 
same  effect.  It  was  then,  therefore,  a  comparatively  simple 
matter  to  arrive  at  the  production  of  the  curative  liquid  now 
in  use.  We  see  no  reason  why  it  should  not  now  be  prepared 
in  any  well-equipped  bacteriological  laboratory,  and  thus  the 
restriction  heretofore  put  upon  its  general  employment  be  end- 
ed. In  the  absence  of  a  more  detailed  account  of  its  prepara- 
tion than  Professor  Koch  gives,  it  may,  we  think,  be  assumed 
that  any  person  who  would  consider  himself  conversant  enough 
with  bateriological  methods  to  attempt  the  work  of  producing 
such  a  liquid  would  not,  even  without  a  hint  as  to  the  steps  in 
tGe  process  necessary,  have  been  in  the  least  likely  to  produce 
an  agent  more  dangerous  than  the  Koch  liquid  itself.  But  * 
Professor  Koch  feared  such  an  occurrence  when  he  first  pro- 
mulgated his  method  of  treating  tuberculosis;  and  his  judg- 
ment was  deferred  to  by  the  medical  profession.  He  now 
brings  up  in  support  of  his  previous  secrecy  the  argument  that 
the  less  the  clinicians  knew  about  the  nature  of  the  liquid  the 
more  nnbia-sed  would  they  be  in  their  observations  of  its  action. 
This  strikes  us  as  odd,  but  there  may  be  men  so  constituted. 
At  all  events,  we  are  glad  that  the  nature  of  the  remedy  has 
now  been  made  known.  The  question  of  its  curative  action  is 
still  far  from  being  settled. 

MI  A' OR   PARAGHAPlls.      . 

CRANIECTOMY    FOK    MICROCEl'llALISM. 

Ix  introducing  a  new  operation,  M.  Lannelongue  has  found 
it  necessary  to  invent  a  new  tt-rm  to  convey  tl.o  idea  of  remov- 
ing larger  sections  of  the  cranium  than  should  properly  be  in- 
cluded in  the  operation  of  trephining.  In  a  paper  presented  to 
the  Paris  Academy  of  Sciences  last  year  he  reported  the  case  of 
a  four-year-old  girl,  a  microcephalic  idiot,  incapable  of  going 
about,  but  giving  continual  utterance  to  inarticulate  cries,  etc. 
The  cranial  conformation  was  scaphocephalic,  narrow  trans- 
versely, and  prommeiit  at  the  vertex.  In  order  to  modify  a 
compromised  or  retarded  cerebral  development  by  removing  the 
resistance  of  the  cranium,  he  excised  a  strip  of  bone  !i  ctra. 
long  and  II  mm.  wide,  a  finger's  breadth  distant  from  the  middle 
line,  on  the  left  side.  The  dura  was  not  opened  and  the  peri- 
osteum was  not  replaced.  The  wound  healed  iu  due  time.  Five 
weeks  after  the  operation  the  girl  took  notice  of  what  was  going 
on  about  her,  tried  to  talk,  and  could  stand  and  walk  alone — 
her  intelligence,  in  fact,  was  making  rapid  progress.    A  second 
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patient  was  operated  on,  and  in  this  case  a  piece  of  bone  was 
removed  from  the  frontal  as  well,  bnt  it  was  too  early  to  report 
any  improvement  Recently  Dr.  W.  W.  Kean,  of  Philadelphia, 
reported  in  the  Medical  Seics  a  similar  operation  on  a  micro, 
cephalic  idiotic  girl,  aged  four  years  and  seven  months,  who 
had  been  intelligent  as  a  baby,  and  had  even  begun  to  talk,  but 
had  subsequently  lost  her  speech  and  could  not  walk.  Her  head 
was  prognathous,  and  the  sutures  and  fontanelles  seemed  closed. 
A  similar  operation,  except  in  some  minor  details,  was  per- 
formed. In  five  days  the  wound  had  healed,  but  as  yet  there 
is  no  report  of  her  mental  improvement.  In  the  same  journal 
Dr.  Trimble  has  reported  a  similar  operation  on  a  microcepbalic 
hoy  aged  three  years.  The  wound  bad  healed  in  five  days,  and 
subsequently  the  child  improved  in  temper,  learned  to  speak  a 
few  words,  and  showed  a  general  mental  amelioration.  Vogt's 
theory  that  microcephalism  is  a  form  of  atavism,  being  a  type 
of  brain  inherited  from  some  remote  ancestor,  is  not  considered 
tenable.  Griesinger  believes  that  premature  ossification  of  the 
cranium  confines  the  brain  and  prevents  its  normal  expansion; 
but  necropsies  have  shown  that  the  brain  may  be  small  without 
other  anomaly  or  defect,  or  there  may  be  inequality  in  the  size 
of  the  hemispheres,  or  other  lack  of  symmetry,  or  sclerosis,  or 
hydrocephalus,  with  the  cranial  sutures  unossified  in  adult  age. 
The  gyri  and  sulci  are  ill  developed,  and  sometimes  the  convo- 
lutions and  fissures  are  entirely  absent.  Bnt,  if  the  disease  is 
due  to  an  arrest  or  failure  of  development  that  is  not  absolutely 
intrinsic,  it  would  seem  that  Lannelongue's  reasoning  was  cor- 
rect, that  the  removal  of  any  resistance  hampering  cerebral 
growth  would  allow  the  enfeebled  brain  to  develop.  Particu- 
larly advisable  would  it  seem  to  be  to  remove  such  portions  of 
the  parietal  and  frontal  bones  as  cramp  the  development  of 
tli'i^e  lobes  that  seem  to  exercise  the  greatest  influence  on  the 
iiiniiul  and  physical  life  of  the  individual.  At  any  rate,  the 
uniluok  for  cases  of  microcephalism  is  not  promising,  and  if  an 
np.  ration  that  is  not  dangerous  will  promise  even  moderate  im- 
piovement  in  the  condition  of  tlie  affected  child,  it  would  seem 
to  be  the  duty  of  the  surgeon  to  undertake  it. 


THE   UROTOXIC   COEFFICIENT    IN    TYPIlOll)   FEVER. 

In  a  recent  communication  to  the  Societe  des  sciences  medi- 
eales,  Dr.  Roque  and  Dr.  Weill  reported  the  results  of  their  re- 
searches on  the  elimination  of  urinary  toxiues  in  typhoid-fever 
patients  treated  by  Brand's  method  and  in  thofe  treated  with 
antipyrine.  They  demonstrated  that  during  the  treatment  by 
cold  baths  the  urotoxic  coefficient  was  maintained  at  an  ele- 
vated rate  and  progressively  decreased  to  normal  when  conva- 
lescence began,  while  in  the  cases  treated  with  antipyrine  the 
rate  of  toxicity  was  very  slightly  elevated  during  the  entire 
time  of  medication,  but  quickly  attained  an  elevated  figure 
when  the  use  of  the  drug  was  stopped.  The  conclusion  was 
jnatifiatile  that  the  cold  bath  favored  the  elimination  of  the 
poisons  by  producing  diuresis,  while  antipyrine  masked  their 
existence  and  an  actual  discharge  of  toxines  occnired  when  the 
physiological  eflVct  of  tliat  drug  was  no  longer  felt.  Dr.  Marotte 
reports  in  the  Lyon  medical  that  Professor  Teissier,  acting  on 
these  reault.s,  has  given  naphthol,  alpha  or  beta,  to  twenty 
typhoid-fever  patients  treated  during  the  past  year.  Before 
beginning  the  treatment  the  urine  was  collected  for  twenty-four 
bours,  and  the  urotoxic  coefficient  obtained  averaging  0'7  per 
cent.  An  intravenous  injection  of  naphthol  was  then  given  and 
repeated  every  fourth  or  fifth  day.  The  toxine  cotfiicient  was 
reduced  at  once  and  did  not  increase  during  convalescence,  be- 
cause the  quantity  of  poison  that  is  constantly  being  formed  in 
the  digestive  tract  and  thence  transported  into  the  system  in  a 
typhoid  case   was  diminished  by  the  antiseptic  action  of  the 


drug.  The  action  of  the  drug  was  also  manifested  by  a  green 
coloration  of  the  urine  and  a  diminution  of  albumin.  Ac- 
cording to  the  reporter,  from  40  to  360  c.  c.  of  a  solution  (of 
unspecified  strength)  of  the  drug  was  so  injected.  These  seem 
to  us  exceedingly  large  doses  to  obtain  even  general  antisepsis 
with.  One  patient  died  of  suppurative  nephritis,  giving  a  mor- 
tality of  five  per  cent.,  a  higher  rate  than  that  of  Brand  with 
the  cold  hath.  The  experiments  are  not  without  interest,  be- 
cause they  suggest  the  lines  upon  which  therapeutical  research 
should  be  advanced. 


OOPHORECTOMY    FOR   OSTEOMALACIA. 

Dr.  Fehlins,  in  the  Revue  medicale,  recommends  the  re- 
moval of  the  ovaries  in  the  treatment  of  osteomalacia  in  women. 
He  has  on  several  occasions  performed  the  operation  with  the 
view  of  bettering  the  condition  in  this  grave  disease,  and 
always  with  the  most  encouraging  results.  His  argument  is: 
1.  That  the  affection  is  manifestly  aggravated  at  every  men- 
strual period.  2.  That  there  is  a  remarkably  rapid  diminution 
in  the  pain  and  severe  symptoms  immediately  following  the  op- 
eration. 3.  Tbat,  if  the  profusion  of  the  blood-vessels  in  and 
around  the  annexa  of  the  uterus,  and  their  multiplication  dur- 
ing pregnancy,  are  taken  into  consideration,  and  if  macroscopic 
and  microscopic  examination  of  the  parenchyma  of  the  sur- 
rounding tissues  and  of  the  ovaries  reveals  nothing  of  conse- 
quence, another  important  factor  as  the  causation  of  this 
malady  is  possibly  indicated.  He  has  found  that  the  most  fer- 
tile women  are  those  most  prone  to  the  disease  in  question. 
In  such  cases  he  believes  it  due  to  an  over-activity  of  the  ova- 
rian function.  Women  under  his  observation  who  had  not  had 
an  accouchement  for  from  four  to  eight  years,  and  in  whom 
the  affection  had  persisted,  had  improved  rapidly  after  oopho- 
rectomy. He  concludes,  therefore,  that  with  this  ovarian  over- 
activity there  is  initiated  a  reflex  action  of  the  vaso-dilators  of 
the  veins  of  the  bones,  producing  a  passive  hyperajmia  and  an 
active  resorption  of  some  element  of  the  osseous  tissue.  In 
this  condition  removal  of  the  ovaries  seems  to  cut  off  the  origin 
of  the  trouble. 


THE  URINE  IN  PALUDAL  POISONING. 
In  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  Revtie  de  medccine  for  No- 
vember, Dr.  Roqne  and  Dr.  Lemoine  state  that  I  heir  observations 
have  shown  that  the  agents  of  paludal  poisoning  produce  in  the 
blood  large  quantities  of  toxic  products,  and  that  these  are 
eliminated,  for  the  greater  part,  in  the  urine.  This  elimination 
presents  its  maximum  intensity  immediately  after  an  access  of 
the  chill  and  fever.  The  gravity  of  the  access  and  of  certain 
forms  of  pernicious  malarial  fever  is  in  inverse  proportion  to 
the  quantity  of  toxines  eliminated,  and  consequently  seems  to 
be  dependent  upon  pathological  alterations  in  the  liver  and 
kidneys.  The  disappearance  of  the  paroxysms  is  probably  in 
accord  with  the  quantity  of  toxic  products  eliminated,  because 
a  urotoxic  discharge  more  intense  than  any  of  its  predecessors 
seems  to  precede  the  end  of  the  disease.  Sulphate  of  quinine 
acts  therapeutically  by  favoring  and  increasing  the  elimination 
of  the  toxines. 

ALPHA  AN!)  ItETA  NAIMITIIOL. 
The  Lyon  medical  recently  reviewed  the  history  of  alpha 
and  beta  naphthols  that  are  obtained  by  the  substitution  of 
hydroxy!  for  an  atom  of  hydrogen  in  naphthalene.  Alpha 
naphthol  crystallizes  in  white,  brilliant  needles  or  prisms;  beta 
naphthol  forms  colorless  or  roseate,  silky,  crystalline  plates. 
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Each  is  inodorous,  very  soluble  in  alcohol,  in  ether,  in  benzene, 
and  in  chloroform,  less  soluble  in  glycerin,  and  but  very  slightly 
soluble  in  water.  Beta  naphthol  was  the  first  that  was  em- 
ployed in  medicine,  being  used  -in  the  treatment  of  skin  diseases. 
Dr.  Bouchard  thought  that  the  drug  could  be  employed  inter- 
nally with  advantage  in  diseases  in  which  intestinal  antisepsis 
was  necessary,  because  a  l-to-2o0  solution  inhibited  the  growth 
of  micro-organisms  and  prevented  the  fermentalion  of  urine  to 
which  it  was  added.  It  is  not  toxic  in  doses  of  about  a  drachm 
to  the  kilogramme  of  weight  of  an  animal,  and  39  grains  are 
sufficient  to  produce  intestinal  antisepsis.  Dr.  Maximowiich 
alleges  for  alpha  naphthol  an  antiseptic  value  superior  to  that 
of  beta  naphthol,  and  says  that  at  the  same  time  it  is  far  less 
toxic.  Internally  they  may  be  administered  in  powder,  in 
doses  of  from  thirty  to  forty  grains  a  day,  or  dissolved  in  oil  of 
sweet  almonds.  Externally  they  may  be  used  in  an  ointment, 
and,  in  alcoholic  solution,  for  urethral,  vaginal,  or  nasal  injec- 
tions. 


CIRCULARS   ON   SANITARY    SUBJECTS. 

The  State  Board  of  Health  of  Pennsylvania  has  recently 
issued  several  circulars  on  sanitary  topics.  One  is  addressed  to 
the  clerical  profession,  whose  co-operation  is  requested  in  sup- 
pressing public  funerals  for  persons  that  have  died  of  contagious 
or  infectious  diseases.  Another,  referring  to  an  injunction 
granted  by  a  Pennsylvania  judge  to  restrain  a  municipality 
from  directing  a  sewer  so  as  to  pollute  a  stream,  urges  all  pul)lio 
institutions  and  large  establishments  to  make  provision  fur  the 
purification  of  their  sewage  before  it  is  discharged  into  a  water- 
course, and  a  list  of  works  on  sewage  and  drainage  is  appended. 
A  third  circular  gives  the  precautions  to  be  adopted  by  funeral 
directors  to  prevent  the  spread  of  contagions  and  infectious  dis- 
eases. The  work  of  State  and  local  health  boards  in  dissemi- 
nating information  of  this  kind  is  of  great  educational  value, 
and  these  circulars  will  be  of  interest  to  other  boards  as  well  as 
to  the  classes  to  which  they  are  addressed. 


PARASITES  AND   PERNICIOUS  ANEMIA. 

H.  Railliet,  in  the  Revue  general  des  sciences,  pvres  et  ap- 
pliquees,  states  that  tlie  pernicious  anajmia  occurring  in  men 
and  the  lower  animals  may  be  the  direct  result  of  the  presence 
of  various  parasites.  The  Centralblatt  fur  Bal-teriologie  und 
Parasitenkunde  gives  the  result  of  the  investigations.  The 
parasites  invading  the  liver  are:  Distoma  hepaticum  and  Disto- 
ma  lanceolatum  in  sheep;  Coccidium  otiforme  in  rabbits;  and 
Ech'niococcun  polymorphiis  in  man  and  the  ruminating  animals. 
The  intestinal  parasites  are  various  tseniie  in  sheep  and  rabbits; 
Bothrioceiihalns  latus  and  Anhyloatoma  duodenale  in  man; 
Boc/imius  trigonoccphalus  in  cats;  Dochmmg  trigonocepltaliis 
and  Lochmivs stenoccphalvs  in  hunting  dogs;  Sclerontoma  hy- 
2iostomum  aod  Sclerostoma  tetracanthum  in  horses;  Stronyyius 
contorlus  and  Sirongylus  Jilicollis  in  sheep,  goats,  and  cattle; 
and  Strongylus  strigosus  and  Strongylun  relortcrformia  in  tlie 
hare  and  rabbit. 

THE    INHALATION    METHOD    IN    THE   TliKATJlENT    uK    ("ON. 
SUMPTION. 

In  the  December  number  of  the  Harper  Hospital  linllctin, 
of  Detroit,  Ur.  E.  L.  Shurly,  of  that  city,  gives  an  interesting 
account  of  the  inhalation  method  of  treating  jnilmonary  i)lithisis 
as  it  is  carried  out  in  the  hospital.  The  article  is  illustrated 
witli  cuts  of  the  inhalation  room  and  some  of  the  appliances 
aod  gives  a  number  of  clinical  histories. 


ITEMS,   ETC. 

The  New  York  Pathological  Society. — Xt  the  anniversary  meeting, 
held  on  \Vc(hiesil;iy  eveniii;^,  tlie  14th  lQst.,otfioers  for  the  coming  year 
were  elected  as  follows :  Dr.  H,  M.  Biggs,  president ;  Dr.  H.  P.  Loomis 
vice-president ;  Dr.  0.  C.  Ludlow,  secretary ;  Dr.  J.  H.  Hinton,  treas- 
iirer ;  and  Dr.  G.  C.  Freeborn,  editor. 

The  Koch  Treatment  at  the  Post-graduate  Hospital. — Eight  pa- 
tients are  being  treated  in  the  hospital  with  Koch's  Uquid.  Three  of 
them  have  lupus,  four  have  phthisis  pulmonalis,  and  one  has  laryngeal 
tuberculosis.  The  injections  are  in  charge  of  Dr.  W.  C.  Bailey,  who 
was  for  a  long  time  a  student  in  Koch's  laboratory,  assisted  by  the 
director  of  the  laboratory.  Dr.  J.  H,  Linsley. 

A  Proposed  Electro-therapeutic  Association.  —  A  convention  of 
American  physicians  interested  in  electro-therapeuties  has  been  called 
to  meet  at  the  Academy  of  Medicine,  No.  17  West  Forty-third  Street, 
New  York,  on  the  22d  inst.,  at  1 1  a.  m.,  for  the  purpose  of  organizing 
an  American  Electro-therapeutic  Association. 

The  Tfniversity  of  Pennsylvania. — It  is  stated  that  Mr.  Henry  C. 
Lea,  of  Philadelphia,  lias  given  §60,000  to  the  university  for  the  erec- 
tion of  a  building  for  hyi:^ienic  instruction. 

The  New  York  State  Medical  Association. — The  seventh  annual 
meeting  of  the  Fifth  District  Branch  will  be  held  in  Brookljm  on  Tues- 
day, May  26,  1891.  All  fellows  desiring  to  read  papers  will  please  noti- 
fy the  secretary.  Dr.  E.  H.  Squibb,  P.  0.  Box  94,  Brooklyn. 

Change  of  Address. — Dr.  Braudreth  Symonds,  to  No.  29  Washing- 
ton Square,  N.  W. 

The  late  Dr.  Coert  Du  Bois. — Dr.  D«  Bois  died  on  the  1st  of  Janu- 
ary. The  folloning  notice,  by  Dr.  T.  Gaillard  Thomas,  was  unavoidably 
omitted  from  our  last  issue  : 

"  I  feel  sure  that  I  shall  meet  the  wishes  of  the  many  friends  of  the 
late  Dr.  Coert  Du  Bois  by  giving  them  an  account  of  his  last  illness  and 
death. 

"  Dr.  Du  Bois  had  reached  his  forty-third  year,  was  a  man  of  florid 
complexion  and  full  habit,  and  of  rather  sedentary  tastes,  taking  little 
active  exercise,  and  |)assing  much  of  his  time  in  reading. 

"  /Vbout  two  years  ago  he  had  his  first  attack  of  gout,  and  since  that 
time  has  had  a  succession  of  attacks  which  were  very  rapidly  leaving 
their  deforming  effects  upon  his  feet. 

"  About  a  fortnight  before  his  death  cardiac  symptoms  developed, 
consisting  in  shortness  of  breath,  substernal  pain,  and  a  sense  of  anx- 
iety about  the  chest. 

"  Althou_gh  careful  auscultation  revealed  no  morbid  valvular  sounds 
whatever,  it  was  evident  that  cardiac  trouble  of  muscular  character  ex- 
isted. On  the  day  before  the  night  of  his  death  I  proposed  a  short 
walk  to  him,  to  which  he  agreed,  with  the  half-jesting  ajjology,  "  You 
must  excuse  me  if  I  should  drop  dead  on  the  way."  This  was  said  with 
a  laugh,  but  before  the  walk  was  ended  I  became  convinced  that  there 
were  good  grounds  for  the  fear  which  he  expressed.  His  respiration 
was  so  much  impeded  that  I  persuaded  him  to  return  home  before  he 
had  gone  far. 

"  On  New  Year's  night  Dr.  Du  Bois  went  to  bed  at  10  r.  M.,  feeling 
quite  comfortable  to  all  appearances ;  in  just  twelve  hours  from  that 
time  he  was  found  slee[)ing  quietly  the  sleep  of  death.  He  had  evi- 
dently passed  away  peacefully,  without  struggle  and  without  pain. 

"  Born  of  an  ancient  and  well-known  family  in  Hudson,  X.  Y.,  Dr. 
Du  Bois  was  graduated  in  medicine  in  the  College  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons  of  this  city  in  1872,  since  which  time  he  has  practiced  his 
profession  here.  Of  a  peculiarly  modest  and  shrinking  disposition,  ho 
lacked  those  harder  elements  of  character  which  tit  one  for  success  in 
the  sharp  struggle  for  existence  in  a  metropolis,  and  he  came  little  into . 
general  notice  and  attracted  little  attention  outside  of  the  circle  of  close 
and  intimate  friends  who  knew  his  sterling  virtues,  appreciated  his 
noble  nature,  and  loved  him  for  his  distinguished  sincerity  and  loyalty. 
His  was  a  character  which,  by  its  tenderness,  its  simplicity,  and  its 
kindliness,  shone  under  the  genial  ligjit  of  appreciative  friendship,  not 
under  that  which  nuist  be  borne  upon  the  journey  which  loa<l9  through 
couteiitiou  and  rivalry  to  brilliant  success.     But  his  was  a  character 
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likewise  which  excited  the  deepest  affection,  and  his  loss  has  caused  a 
profound  sorrow  iu  the  hearts  of  those  who  knew  and  loved  him  well." 

Army  Intelligence. — O^cial  List  of  Chaiiges  in  the  Stations  and 
Duties  of  Qlficers  serving  in  the  MedicaJ  Department,    United  States 
Armii,  from  December  2S,  1S90,  to  .January  10,  1S91  : 
Bv  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  the  following-named  medical 
officers  will  proceed  without  delay  to  Pine  Ridge  Agency,  South  Da- 
kota, and  report  in  person  to  the  commanding  general.  Department 
of  the  Platte,  for  duty  in  the  field : 
KiLBOCR.NE,  Hesky  S.,  Captain  and  Assistant  Surgeon. 
Gakd.nek,  Edwin  ¥.,  Captain  and  Assistant  Surgeon. 
Everts,  Edward,  Captain  and  Assistant  Surgeon. 
Par.  9,  S.  0.  304,  A.  G.  0.,  December  30,  1890. 
Lacder,  John  V.,  Major  and  Surgeon,  now  on  duty  at  Fort  Ontario, 
New  York,   will,   by  direction   of  the  Secretary  of  War,  proceed 
without  delay  to  Pine  Ridge  Agency,  South  Dakota,  and  report  iu 
person  to  Brigadier-General  John  Brooke,  for  duty  in  the  field,  and 
by  letter  to  the  commanding  general.  Department  of  Dakota.     Par. 
8.  S.  0.  ■■?03,  A.  G.  0.,  Washington,  D.  C,  December  29,  1890. 
CowDREY,  Stevens  G.,  Major  and  Surgeon.    By  direction  of  the  Secretary 
of  War,  the  extension  of  leave  of  absence,  on  account  of  sickness, 
granted  in  Special  Orders  No.  293,  December  Ifi,  1890,  from  this 
office,  is  still  further  extended  one  month  on  account  of  sickness. 
Par.  8,  S.  0.  302,  A.  G.  0.,  Washington,  D.  C,  December  27,  1890. 
Rakferty,  Ogden,  First  Lieutenant  and  Assistant  Surgeon,  is  relieved 
from  duty  at  Fort  Sam  Houston,  Texas,  by  direction  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  War,  and  will  report  in  person  to  the  commanding  officer, 
Camp  Eagle  Pass,  Texas,  for  duty  at  that  station,  reporting  by  letter 
to  the  commanding  general.  Department  of  Texas.     Par.  2,  S.  0 
301,  A.  G.  0.,  December  26,  1890. 
Wakeman,  William,  J.,  Captain  and  Assistant  Surgeon,  i.s,  by  direction 
of  the  Secretary  of  War,  relieved   from   the   further  operation  of 
Par.  13,  S.  O.  264,  A.  G.  0.,  October  30,  1890,  and  telegraphic  in- 
structions of  the   16th  instant,  from  this  office,  transferring  him 
from  Fort  Bidwell,  California,  to  Fort  Huachuca,  Arizona  Territory, 
and  he  will  return  from  Reno,  Nevada,  to  Fort  Bidwell,  for  further 
dnty  at  the  latter  post.     Par.  3,  S.  0.  300,  A.  G.  0.,  December  24, 
1890. 

Appointment. 

Sutherland,  Ciiarle.s,  Colonel  and  Surgeon.  To  be  Surgeon-Generaj 
with  the  rank  of  Brigadier-General,  December  23,  1890,  vii-e  Baxter, 
deceased. 

Sdtherland,  Charles,  Brigadier-General  and  Surgeon-General,  will,  by 
direction  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  as  soon  as  practicable,  repair  to 
this  city  and  assume  the  duties  of  his  office.  Par.  9,  S.  O.  2,  A.  (J. 
O,,  Washington,  D.  C,  January  3,  1891. 

Society  Ueetings  for  the  Coming  Week : 

Vi'^n\Y,  January  19th:  New  York  County  Medical  Association;  New 
>'ork  Academy  of  Medicine  (Section  in  Ophthalmology  and  Otology) ; 
llurtford.  Conn.,  City  Medical  A.ssociation  ;  Chicago  Medical  Society. 

Til  ritAY,  ./aniiari/  20lh  :  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine  (Section  in 
Tlieory  and  Practice  of  Medicine) ;  New  York  Obstetrical  Society 
(private);  Medical  Societies  of  the  Counties  of  Franklin  (annual). 
Kings  (annual),  Otsego  (semi-annual — Cooperstown),  and  West- 
chester, N.  Y. ;  Ogdensburgh  Medical  Association ;  Connecticut 
River  Valley  Medical  Association  (Bellows  Falls,  Vt.);  Baltimore 
Metlical  Association. 

Wednesday,  Januan/  21st:  Northwestern  Medical  and  Surgical  .Society 
of  New  York  (private);  Medico-legal  Society;  Metropolitan  Medi- 
cal Society  (private) ;  Harlem  Medical  Association  of  the  City  of 
New  York  ;  New  .lersey  Academy  of  Medicine  (Newark) ;  Philadel- 
phia County  Medical  Society. 

TnuitsDAv,  Januari)  S2d :  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine  (Section 
in  Obstetrics  and  Gynajcology) ;  New  York  Orthopaidic  Society; 
Brooklyn  Pathological  Society  ;  Jenkins  Medical  Association,  Yon- 
kers,  N.  Y.  (private);  Roxbury,  Mass.,  Society  for  Medical  Improvc- 
ment. 

Vkidai ,  Jamtari)  S3d:  Yorkvillc  Medical  Association  (private);  New 
York  fciocicty  of  Garman  Physicians ;  New  York  Clinical  Society 


(private)  ;  Philadelphia  Clinical  Society  ;  Philadelphia  Laryngologi- 
cal  Society. 
Satdrday,  Januari/  SJ/ih:    New  York  Medical  and  Surgical  Society 
(private — annual). 


Iitttfrs  to  t|)e  ^bitor. 

ALVEOLAR  ABSCESS;  A  REPLY  TO  DR.  J.    D.   MacPHEKSON. 

104  East  Fifty-eighth  Street,  Deceinher  30,  ISOO. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  New  York  Medical  Journal : 

SiE :  The  rejoinder  in  your  number  of  December  2Tth  by 
Dr.  J.  D.  MacPherson  to  my  criticism  (appearing  December 
6th)  of  his  article  published  in  your  journal  for  November  22(1, 
closes  with  sucli  a  brilliant  array  of  authorities  that  I  am  forced 
to  reply  to  the  same. 

In  every  specialty  of  the  healing  art  there  are  men  who  have 
given  the  best  portion  of  their  lives'  work  to  scientific  research 
in  that  one  particular  direction.  Such  men  become  the  ac- 
knowledged authorities  for  that  line  of  practice.  Dentists  have 
given  years  to  the  study  of  the  histology,  pathology,  and  chem- 
istry of  the  oral  cavity,  the  result  of  which  has  enabled  them  to 
reach  conclusions  on  the  setiology,  diagnosis,  and  prognosis  of 
diseases  connected  with  the  teeth  that  compare  favorably  with 
the  work  done  in  any  other  brancli  of  medicine.  They  are  not 
satisfied  to  practice  to-day  according  to  the  advice  of  Tomes, 
published  in  1859,  in  a  work  that  is  now  obsolete  as  a  dental 
authority. 

I  am  writing  now  in  behalf  of  scientifically  educated  den- 
tists, and  have  no  idea  of  taking  up  the  cudgels  in  behalf  of  all 
the  illiterate  and  incompetent  who  call  themselves  dentists  any 
more  than  I  suppose  Dr.  MacPherson  would  care  to  speak  tor 
the  horde  of  medical  quacks  or  natural  bone-setters  who  inlest 
our  country. 

A  patient  suffering  from  a  cataract  would  not  be  apt  to  go 
to  a  general  surgeon  for  treatment,  but  prefers  the  delicate  and 
confident  treatment  which  the  trained  ophthalmologist  alone 
can  give  him.  The  hospitals  recognize  this  by  turning  over  all 
such  cases  to  that  branch  of  their  statl'.  Because  many  hos- 
pitals have  no  expert  dental  surgeons  to  take  charge  of  all  cases 
connected  with  the  teeth  is  only  an  indication  of  our  lack  of 
progress  in  this  particular  direction.  There  are  hospitals  in 
this  country  where  all  such  cases,  however  severe  the  sj/myjiom*, 
however  high  the  temperature,  are  turned  over  to  the  dental 
staff.  The  sensitiveness  of  the  general  surgeon  to  what  ho 
chooses  to  term  encroachments  upon  his  department  is  the  prin- 
cipal hindrance  to  this  being  tlio  rule  at  all  such  institutions. 
In  private  practice,  however,  we  can  all  attest  to  the  fact  that 
the  more  severe  the  diflicnlfies,  the  more  an.\ious  are  our  medi- 
cal brethren  to  come  to  us  for  consultation  and  advice.  It  is 
for  reasons  like  the  foregoing  that  the  more  intelligent  class  of 
our  community  consult,  not  their  physician,  but  their  dentist, 
for  the  most  severe  types  of  alveolar  abscess. 

No  one  contends  that  tlie  eiirlij  extraction  of  an  abscessed 
tooth  will  not  bo  a  radical  cure  of  the'  disease  ;  hut  enlightened 
dentists  maintain  that  under  ordinary  circvmstances  it  is  as  lit- 
tle called  for  as  would  bo  amputation  of  a  third  phalanx  for  the 
cure  of  paronychia.  As  a  dernier  ressort  we  all  practice  ex- 
traction of  the  teeth  where  the  extreme  ravages  of  the  diseases 
necessitate  such  an  operation,  and  it  is  in  the  delineation  of 
such  cases  only  that  Dr.  MiicPhorson  ([uotes  from  "  Garretson," 
the  only  authority  he  rncnlions  that  can  be  accepted  by  i)racti- 
tioiiors  of  to-day.  In  the  same  chapter  Garretson  details  the 
ordinary  method  of  treating  alveolar  abscess  in  order  that  the 
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usefulness  of  the  involved  tooth  may  be  preserved.  The  other 
dental  authority,  Tomes  (1859),  is,  as  before  mentioned,  on  this 
subject  obsolete. 

The  remaining  authorities  mentioned  are  medical  and  sur- 
gical works  whose  authors  have  merely  inserted  antiquated 
practice,  though  I  must  add  that  Bryant,  in  the  same  chapter 
from  which  the  quotation  of  this  author  is  taken,  details  a  form 
of  treatment  (though  not  the  present  practice)  for  curing  the 
abscess  and  [)reserving  the  teeth. 

If  the  writer  desires  to  claim  protection  for  his  classification 
under  the  wings  of  Briggs,  the  latter  authority  will  have  to 
bear  the  odium  of  such  an  absurd  division.  Experience  Ijas 
taught  us  that  "the  fold  of  mucous  membrane  passing  from  the 
cheek  to  the  gum  "  plays  no  such  important  r61e  in  this  trouble 
as  the  author  alleges  for  it.  It  is  nothing  but  cellular  tissue, 
the  very  easiest  of  all  the  surrounding  tissues  to  become  soft- 
ened and  afford  an  outlet  in  the  mouth  for  the  pus.  It  is  not 
denied  that  a  '-fair amount  of  knowledge  of  dental  pathology" 
Is  of  importance  to  the  surgeon;  but  does  he  always  possess 
such  a  knowledge?  "The  anatomy  even  of  the  lower  extremi- 
ties" sometimes  must  he  understood  by  dentists,  as  Atkinson 
has  on  record  a  case  of  a  woman  in  Crawford  County,  Pa., 
where  an  alveolar  abscess  of  the  inferior  maxilla  following  the 
sheath  of  cellular  tissue  discharged  in  the  little  toe. 

Abscesses,  instead  of  having  "a  tendency  to  point  in  a  di- 
rection horizontal  to  the  point  of  origin,"  rarely  do  so,  but  in- 
invariably  seek  an  exit  at  the  point  of  least  resistance.  The 
"abscesses  of  tlie  deep"  form,  of  which  he  speaks  as  bursting 
externally,  never  so  discharge  when  left  alone,  on  account  of 
the  greater  amount  of  resistance  of  the  derm  as  compared  to 
the  cellular  tissue.  It  is  only  when  the  meddlesome  poultice  is 
brought  into  use  (too  often  by  advice  of  the  family  physician) 
that  this  unfortunate  result  is  observed. 

There  is  another  form  of  abscess  where  the  intlammutory 
symptoms  have  not  been  sufficiently  great  to  even  rupture  the 
cellular  tissue  (the  cause  of  the  trouble,  the  dead  pulp  not  being 
removed),  and  the  abscess  becomes  partially  encysted.  This 
form  of  hlind  absee.ss  is  the  most  difficult  of  diagnosis  and  is 
often  far-reaching  in  its  destruction  of  tissue,  because  too  often 
•  its  presence  is  not  even  suspected  by  the  family  physician,  who 
may  be  treating  the  patient  for  malaria,  neuralgia,  rheumatism, 
etc.,  when  the  cause  of  the  general  disturbance  and  low  tone  of 
the  system  is  a  mild  fortn  of  septicaemia  which  is  gradually  sap- 
ping the  vitality  of  the  patient  and  will  materially  shorten  his 
earthly  existence  unless  the  dead  pulp  and  the  abscess  itself  are 
removed. 

Where  a  chronic  condition  of  this  sort  exists,  whether  there 
is  a  fistulous  opening  (much  the  easier  for  treatment)  or  a  blind 
abscess  has  been  infiltrating  the  surrounding  tissue,  there  is  a 
zone  of  carious  bone  and  unhealthy  soft  tissue.  Dr.  Maol'lierson 
directly  misquotes  the  writer  when  he  sneers  at  medicinal  in- 
jections curing  such  diseased  conditions.  It  was  distinctly 
stated  that  in  such  cases,  first,  it  was  necessary  to  remove  the 
decomposed  pulp,  then  render  the  canals  aseptic  (never  using 
carbolic  acid  or  any  distinctive  coagulant  of  albumin).  After 
this  had  been  properly  performed,  the  cause  of  the  abscess  had 
been  eradicated.  Whatever  damage  has  been  done  to  the  sur- 
rounding tissue  or  to  the  periphery  of  the  root  must  now  be  re- 
moved by  simple  unryical  procedure.  The  remaining  portion  of 
the  tooth  has  no  further  bearing  in  the  case. 

The  doctor's  inference  that  alter  such  treatment  "  the  trouble 
may  recur,"  and  his  "belief  that  this  is  the  case  much  ofieiier 
than  dentists  are  willing  to  admit,"  are  decidedly  wrony  and  on 
aline  with  his  rem  irk  about  our  uselessly  treating  such  teeth 
in  "the  mouths  of  the  wealthy  " — a  statement  it  is  almost  im- 
possible to  meet  on  his  plane. 


When  abscesses  are  properly  treated  in  the  radical  manner 
above  delineated,  they  never  recur.  The  only  exception  to  this 
statement  would  be  found  in  patients  the  tone  of  whose  system 
was  of  so  low  a  grade  as  not  to  admit  of  the  expectation  of 
reparative  action  after  a  surgical  operation  that  might  be  per- 
formed in  any  other  portion  of  the  body. 

The  first  reply  to  Dr.  MacPherson's  paper  was  written  for 
the  purpose  of  placing  before  the  profession,  as  plainly  and  suc- 
cinctly as  possible,  the  present  accepted  principles  and  mode  of 
treatment  in  contradistinction  to  the  antiquated  treatment  and 
procedure  recommended  by  him,  and  was  not  intended  to  be  an 
exhaustive  critique  upon  his  article.  But,  since  he  has  thrown 
down  the  gauntlet  of  opposition,  I  will  take  the  liberty  of  clos- 
ing this  communication  by  a  reference  to  some  other  points  in 
his  original  article.  This  was  replete  with  questionable  nomen- 
clature, such  as  speaking  of  "  gum-boils  "  and  "  small,  puffy 
swellings"  as  "  abscesses,"  when  they  are  merely  the  points  of 
exit  of  purulent  matter;  the  use  of  the  term  "  buccal,  or  the 
labial  surface  of  the  alveolus,"  when  both  terms  are  synony- 
mous and  refer  to  the  outer  surface;  and  the  use  of  such  obso- 
lete terms  as  "fungous  granulations"  and  "from  the  apex  to 
the  neck  of  the  tooth,"  meaning  the  apex  of  the  root,etc. 

In  the  report  of  the  three  cases  described  so  minutely  the 
author  has  confounded  carious  with  necrosed  bone.  A  careful  m 
perusal  of  Bryant  should  have  prevented  his  falling  into  such  t 
an  error.  The  cancellous  tissue  of  the  alveolar  process  readily 
passes  into  a  state  of  caries,  while,  as  a  rule,  it  requires  a  much 
more  severe  irritation  to  produce  necrosis.  In  all  three  cases 
there  is  distinct  evidence  of  carious  bone;  none  at  all  of  true 
necrosis. 

In  Case  I,  had  the  first  operation  extended  directly  to  the 
carious  bone,  and  the  same  been  thoroughly  removed,  the  two 
succeeding  operations  could  have  been  dispensed  with.  In  the 
two  remaining  cases  the  operator  grasped  this  point  intuitively, 
for  he  proceeded  directly  to  the  seat  of  trouble,  the  carious 
bone,  the  removal  of  which  sufficed  to  bring  about  a  permanent 
cure.  In  the  removal  of  such  carious  htme,  as  the  disease  pro- 
gresses more  or  less  by  a  process  of  infiltration  and  where  a 
line  of  demarkation  (in  contradistinction  to  necrosis)  never  sets 
in,  the  author  would  ibe  able  to  reach  a  healthy  zone  of  bone 
much  more  readily  and  with  an  infinitely  less  amount  of  suffer- 
ing to  the  patient  if  he  would  supplant  the  chisel  by  the  dental 
engine,  an  indispensable  instrument  to-day  in  any  well-equipped 
dispensary. 

In  Case  III  it  is  inexcusable  for  the  operator  to  have  made 
an  external  incision  until  every  means  had  been  employed  to 
direct  the  sinus  toward  the  interior  of  the  mouth.  A  careful 
perusal  of  dental  authorities  will  show  him  that,  where  poultic- 
ing has  often  left  the  derm  of  only  the  thickness  of  paper  in- 
tervening between  the  pus  and  the  outside  of  the  face,  proper 
measures  will  in  most  cases  be  successful  in  diverting  the  sinus 
to  the  interior  of  the  mouth  and  thus  save  the  face  from  perma- 
nent disfigurement. 

The  last  point  to  be  considered  :  When,  in  alveolar  abscess, 
is  extraction  to  be  determined  upon  by  the  dentist?  Always 
when  the  tooth  or  root  has  become  valueless  for  the  proper  per- 
formance of  its  physiological  functions;  in  cases  of  impacted 
and  encysted  teeth;  sometimes  whore  the  abscess  penetrates 
the  antrum  ;  in  some  cases  affecting  the  sixth-year  molars,  where 
it  is  possible  to  have  the  twelve-year  molars  take  their  places, 
and  these  iu  turn  be  replaced  by  dentts  sapientitr ;  where  the 
ravages  of  disease  have  aftected  the  periphery  of  certain  roots 
which  are  inaccessible  through  the  alveolar  process  ;  and  in 
some  yary  rare  types  of  long-continued  disease  which  has  so 
enfeebled  the  entire  economy  as  to  contra-indicate  any  surgical 
operation. 


Jan.  17,  1891. 
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In  all  otlier  t'orm.s  immeiiiate  extraction  is  wanton  destnic- 
tion  of  one  of  tlie  integral  factors  of  the  portal  of  the  digestive 
aystem.  M.  L.  Kuein,  M.  D.,  D.  D.  S. 


profccMngs  of  ^odctics. 

NEW    YORK   SURGICAL   SOCIETY. 

Meeting  of  Octoher  22,  1890. 

The  President,  Dr.  Charles  K.  Briddox,  in  the  Chair. 

Extirpation  of  the  Gall-bladder  for  Calculi.— Dr.  F. 

Lange  exIiibiteJ  several  patients  and  narrated  the  histories  of 
their  cases. 

Mrs.  F.,  tbirty-four  years  of  age,  had  consulted  him  in  Oc- 
tober, 1889.  Her  previous  history  might  be  given  best  from  a 
letter  of  hers,  because  it  described  very  well  the  suffering  to 
which  patients  of  her  kind  were  sometimes  subject.  She  had 
written  as  tbllows:  "In  October,  1885,  I  experienced  for  the 
fir.-t  time  the  pain  of  what  was  afterward  learned  to  be  gall- 
stones. After  the  fir.'-t  attack  I  suffered  about  once  every  three 
months,  always  supposing  it  to  be  a  severe  case  of  colic,  the 
physician  I  then  had  in  attendance  never  telling  me  definitely 
what  ailed  me.  To  relieve  me  he  prescribed  a  mixture  of  mor- 
phine, wliich  I  thought  acted  like  magic.  As  the  months  went 
by  I  found  the  attacks  becoming  more  frequent  and  more  severe 
each  time,  and  the  morphine  mixture  became  less  effective. 
T  then  decided  to  change  physicians.  Dr.  0.  being  a  physician 
uftiirty  years'  experience,  I  consulted  him,  and  he  immediately 
tuld  me  that  I  was  suffering  from  a  severe  case  of  gall-stones. 
As  I  was  also  suffering  from  another  disorder  which  needed  an 
operation,  Dr.  O.  took  ine  under  his  charge,  endeavoring  to 
better  my  condition  in  order  to  perform  the  operation.  He 
treated  me  for  two  years,  always  delaying  the  operation,  as  my 
health  was  .so  poor  that  he  was  doubtful  about  my  safety.  But 
the  disorder  was  gaining  such  headway  that  he  at  last  per- 
formed the  operation  in  November,  1888,  successfully.  After 
that  my  gall-stone  trouble  became  worse  and  the  doctor  told 
me  that  he  could  do  nothing  more  for  me,  though  he  had  cer- 
tainly benefited  me  by  his  operation.  I  suffered  on  another 
year,  but  the  agony  I  endured  was  more  than  I  can  explain. 
At  length  autumn  approached  and  I  suffered  more  than  ever 
before.  iHiring  the  month  of  September,  1889,  I  suffered 
arinoHt  every  otlier  day  with  most  severe  attacks,  and  on  one 
occasion  a  physician,  upon  whom  I  had  called  in  emergency, 
told  me  that  he  had  given  me  enough  morphine,  ether,  and 
chlorolorm  to  perform  an  operation  of  three  hours'  duration, 
and  still  he  could  not  control  the  pain.  We  afterward  found 
stones  about  as  large  as  a  hazel-nut  and  any  quantity  of  small 
ones.  My  body  from  head  to  foot  was  the  color  of  saffron,  and 
the  action  of  the  bowels  and  kidneys  had  stopped.  I  then  read 
accidentally  in  a  paper  an  article  about  operations  for  gall- 
stones and  consulted  you.  I  felt  it  was  my  last  chance,  and, 
after  some  deliberation,  came  to  the  conclusion  that,  if  it  should 
come  to  the  worst,  death  would  be  preferable  to  the  suffering  1 
had  been  subjected  to." 

About  her  present  state  of  health  the  patient  had  written 
thus:  '"The  diff'erence  in  my  health  between  last  year  at  this 
time  and  the  present  date  (the  gall-bladder  was  removed  in 
November,  188'J)  is  very  marked,  and  could  you  see  mc  now  I 
am  sure  you  woidd  find  me  a  splendid  subject  for  recommenda- 
tion, as  I  am  perfectly  well,  never  having  experienced  the  slight- 
est inconvenience  either  from  the  wound  or  from  any  other 
caase.     I  can  safely  say  that  I  am  a  model  of  perfect  health. 


and  the  good  health  I  have  always  enjoyed  since  the  operation 
has  been  beyond  all  my  fondest  expectations." 

When  Mrs.  F.  presented  herself,  in  October,  1889,  she  was 
rather  well  nourished,  but  the  expression  of  her  face  was  lan- 
guid and  despondent.  She  had  a  deep-seated  pain  on  pressure 
in  the  region  of  tlie  gall  bladder,  which  could  not  be  felt,  though 
the  lower  edge  of  the  liver,  which  was  not  enlarged,  hardly 
reached  that  of  the  false  ribs.  She  was  slightly  jaundiced,  the 
result  of  a  severe  attack  of  gall-stone  colic  which  she  ha<l  just 
suffered.  Several  gall-stones  that  had  passed  on  previous  at- 
tacks were  presented.  The  operation  was  done  in  November 
1889,  and  consisted  in  removal  of  the  gall  bladder,  together  with 
its  contents,  without  previously  opening  it.  It  was  the  only 
operation  indicated  in  this  case,  and  that  for  the  following  rea- 
sons :  1.  It  would  have  been  impossible  to  approximate  the 
gall  bladder  sufficiently  to  the  parietal  peritnnteum,  because  the 
liver  was  small  and  concealed  behind  the  curtilages  of  the  ribs 
— so  much  so  that  the  latter  had  to  be  re.-ected  to  get  proper 
access.  Besides  that,  the  gall-bladder  was  so  deeply  imbedded 
in  tight  adhesions  with  the  omentum,  large  intestine,  and  duo- 
denum, that  no  portion  of  its  surface  presented  itself,  and  it 
could  nut  have  followed  on  traction.  2.  The  latter  would  have 
been  dangerous  because  there  existed  an  abscess  within  the 
wall  of  the  gall-bladder,  the  latter  having  everywhere  about 
the  thickness  of  that  of  a  uterus.  In  another  case,  where  the 
speaker  had  attempted  cholecystotoniy  "««  deux  temps''''  the 
gall-bladdir  and  liver  were  small,  often-repeated  acts  of  vomit- 
ing and  singultus  caused  the  gall-bladder  to  be  torn  oft',  and  all 
attempts  to  get  hold  of  it  were  fruitless.  No  serious  incon- 
venience followed,  but  the  operation  remained  unsuccessful 
with  reference  to  the  attempted  removal  of  the  stones.  3.  The 
operation  of  leaving  the  gall-bladder  in  situ  and  ligating  tlie 
cystic  duct  would  have  been  almost  as  tedious  and  not  less  dan- 
gerous, because  of  the  purulent  contents  of  the  gall-bladder  and 
the  possibility  of  infection  thereform. 

He  could  not  deny  that  the  operation  itself  was  dangerous 
and  difficult.  The  great  depth  of  the  wound,  the' comparatively 
narrow  space  in  spite  of  resection  of  the  cartilages,  the  exten- 
sive adhesions,  the  hsemorrljage  from  the  liver,  and  the  diffi- 
culty of  properly  applying  the  ligature  at  the  depth  of  such  a 
wound,  made  him  regard  this  operation  as  a  by  no  means  indif- 
ferent surgical  task.  But  all  had  gone  favorably,  and  with  iodo- 
form tamponade  and  secondary  suture  the  patient  had  made  an 
uninterrupted  and  good  recovery.  The  specimen  shown,  the 
speaker  said,  looked  very  much  like  an  enlarged  body  of  a 
uterus,  with  thickened  walls.  There  were  numerous  stones, 
varying  in  size  from  that  of  a  large  hazel-nut  to  that  of  a  pea. 
The  mucous  membrane  was  gone  and  the  cavity  was  lined  with 
a  hard,  fibrous  coat.  The  abscess  was  in  the  wall  at  its  apex. 
This  was  the  only  case  in  which  he  had  removed  the  whole 
gall-bladder  for  stone,  but  he  believed  that  in  a  case  of  this 
kind  no  other  operation  was  indicated.  At  the  last  surgical  con- 
gress a  similar  c:ise,  with  e(|ually  technical  difficulties,  had  been 
reported,  which  had  aUo  ended  favorably. 

Nephrolithotomy  for  Calculus;  Two  Cases.— The  next 
case  reported  by  Dr.  La.voe  was  that  of  Mrs.  M.,  fifty-six  years 
of  age,  an  otherwise  healthy  and  strong  lady,  who  had  a  severe 
attack  of  pain  in  the  lelt  lumbar  and  hypogastric  regions  in 
February,  1887,  and  another  attack  in  the  spring  of  1888.  The 
urine,  so  the  patient  said,  was  always  clear  and  was  found  nor- 
mal on  repeated  examinations  by  her  family  physician.  In 
November,  1888,  a  third  very  severe  and  protracted  attack  had 
occurred,  and  since  then  the  urine  had  become  douily  and 
mixed  with  pus.  The  speaker  had  seen  the  patient  in  consulta- 
tion with  the  late  Dr.  G.  Krehbiel  in  January,  1889,  during  a 
feverish  condition  which  had  lasted  several  weeks,  witli  pain 
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that  was  localized  in  the  region  of  the  left  kidney.  The  latter, 
by  an  examination  under  chloroform,  could  be  made  out  as  ap- 
parently somewhat  enlarged.  The  continuance  of  the  morbid 
symptoms  had  called  for  exploratory  nephrotomy,  which  was 
done  on  the  •23d  of  March,  1889.  A  small  stone  of  the  size  of  a 
large  bean  was  found  impacted  in  the  ureter  just  where  it 
emerged  from  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney.  It  was  removed  by  in- 
cising the  latter.  It  consisted  mainly  of  oxalate  of  calcium.  A 
large  quantity  of  pus  escaped  from  the  dilated  pelvis.  An  ex- 
ploration by  finger  and  probe  revealed  no  further  stones.  The 
pelvis  of  the  kidney  was  kept  drained  for  a  period  of  about  ten 
days,  when  the  urine  had  become  clearer  and  partly  escaped 
through  tlie  urethra.  Very  soon  after  the  removal  of  the 
drainage-tube  all  the  urine  was  passed  by  the  bladder.  On  the 
29th  of  April  the  patient  was  discharged  cured  and  had  re- 
mained healthy  since.  The  urine,  after  repeated  examinations, 
was  normal. 

Double  Nephrolithotomy.— Dr.  Lange  said  he  would  like 
to  present  again  the  patient  on  whom,  about  five  to  six  years 
before,  he  had  done  nephrolithotomy  on  both  sides.  The  op- 
eration on  the  right  side  was  done  about  six  or  seven  weeks 
after  the  first  one  (tbat  on  the  left)  for  complete  retention  of 
urine  in  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney,  aud  he  was  lucky  in  removing 
from  the  ureter  an  impacted  clot  consisting  of  gravel  and  old 
blood.  There  was  also  an  abscess  in  the  substance  of  the  kid- 
ney, which  was  opened.  The  patient  had  been  in  fairly  good 
condition  ever  since,  especially  about  the  time  when  he  had 
presented  him  to  the  society,  some  three  or  four  years  ago. 
Tlie  wound  on  the  left  side,  by  which  a  large  quantity  of  stones 
had  l)een  removed,  had,  however,  never  healed  entirely  except 
for  short  periods.  A  fistula  still  persisted,  and  through  it  re- 
peatedly small  stones  had  been  extracted.  Lately  the  urine 
had  again  been  more  cloudy.  At  the  bottom  of  the  sinus  some 
stone  could  be  felt.  The  kidney  itself  probably  had  no  signifi- 
cance as  a  urine-secreting  organ,  because  no  urine  had  been 
discharged  through  the  wound  after  the  nephrotomy,  and  the 
suppression  of  urine  from  stoppage  of  the  right  ureter  had  been 
complete.  This  was  not  absolute  proof,  but,  together  with  the 
other  facts,  pointed  strongly  in  favor  of  the  assumption  luen- 
tioned. 

He  would  like  to  raise  the  question  as  to  whether  it  was 
advisable  to  remove  the  left  kidney  entirely  in  this  case,  con- 
sidering the  previous  history  of  the  patient.  The  organ  could 
be  felt  as  a  resistant,  somewhat  enlarged  mass.  The  patient 
was  subject  to  some  sutt'ering.  At  times  he  would  have  reten- 
tion and  more  matter  would  form.  There  was,  or  had  been 
about  ten  months  before,  a  communication  between  the  sinus 
and  the  bladder,  and  perhaps  most  of  the  pas  secreted  with  tlie 
urine  came  from  this  side.  The  other  kidney,  however,  could 
hardly  be  assumed  to  be  healthy.  The  urine  had  always  pre- 
tented  traces  of  albumin  at  the  patient's  best  period,  and  was 
somewhat  light  in  specific  gravity.  Would  that  contra-indicate 
nephrectomy  on  the  left  side?  Nephrolithotomy  alone  would 
[irolialily  he  incomplete  again.  It  was  very  difficult  to  remove 
from  the  ramified  pelvis  of  the  kidney  all  stony  deposits,  aud 
sometimes  the  latter  were  in  the  substance  of  the  kidney 
itself. 

Dr.  Grrster  said  he  could  bear  testimony  to  the  excellence 
of  Dr.  Range's  posture  for  lateral  nephrectomy  and  nephroto- 
my. It  was  the  only  posture  in  which  the  operation  should  be 
performed.  It  obviated  the  necesi-ity  of  [pressure  from  be- 
low by  an  assistant  to  bring  the  kidney  from  the  bottom  of  the 
wound  and  near  the  surface.  It  rendered  access  to  the  pelvis 
of  the  kidney  very  easy.  On  the  other  hand,  he  wished  to  re- 
mark that  tlie  vertical  incision  was  the  most  popular  on  account 
«f  the  idea  that  its  direction  was  parallel  to  the  muscles  of  tha 


lumbar  region.  Nevertheless,  he  had  abandoned  this  incision 
and  had  recently  made  use  of  an  oblique  incision  which  ran 
parallel  to  the  costal  arch.  The  objection  that  the  oblique  in- 
cision imperiled  the  usefulness  of  the  muscles  severed  had  not 
been  verified  by  experience. 

The  Presidext  siid  that,  as  Dr.  Lange  had  desired  an  ex- 
pression of  opinion  as  to  whether  a  radical  operation  was  indi- 
cated in  the  case  where  the  disease  was  active  in  one  kidney 
and  quiescent  in  the  other,  he  would  say  that  his  impression 
was  that  where  both  kidneys  were  involved  radical  operation 
was  not  deemed  proper.  While  not  knowing  the  exact  condi- 
tion of  the  kidney  in  which  the  disease  was  quiescent,  it  would 
seem  dangerous  to  interfere  with  the  other. 

Some  Remarks  upon  the  iEtiology  aud  Prognosis  of 
Malignant  Tumors  from  a  Clinical  Point  of  View  was  the 
title  of  a  paper  by  Dr.  F.  S.  Denxis.     (To  be  published.) 

Dr.  F.  Kammereb  thought  that  they  could  all  agree  to  the 
points  urged  by  Dr.  Dennis  as  to  the  tendency  of  malignant 
tumors  to  follow  traumatism  in  some  cases.  The  very  cases 
which  the  author  of  the  paper  had  described  as  due  to  irritation 
were  really  cases  in  point,  because  the  irritation  was  a  trauma- 
tism. Dr.  Dennis  had  seemed  to  lean  to  the  germ  theory.  The 
speaker  hesitated  to  give  his  own  views  on  this,  but  believed 
that  in  a  few  years  we  should  be  in  a  better  position  to  discuss 
the  question  of  whether  malignant  tumors  were  due  to  some 
form  or  other  of  specific  germ.  There  were  points  in  favor  of 
such  a  theory,  and  others  against  it. 

Dr.  B.  F.  Curtis  had  seen  an  epithelioma  occupying  nearly 
the  entire  scalp  of  a  girl  ten  years  of  age,  which  had  originated 
when  she  was  three  years  old  in  the  ulceratins;  scar  of  an  ex- 
tensive burn  received  in  iufancy.  He  had  also  foimd  a  minute 
lymphatic  gland  with  beginning  carcinomatous  changes  at  the 
base  of  a  small  lipoma  over  the  sciatic  nerve,  the  gland  having 
been  accidentally  discovered  after  extirpation  of  the  tumor. 
Parallel  with  these  cases  was  a  case  of  fibrocystic  tumor  of  the 
breast,  which  showed  after  removal  one  minute  spot  of  begin- 
ning carcinomatous  change  close  to  the  wall  of  one  of  the  cysts, 
the  rest  of  the  tumor  being  wholly  benign.  Such  cases  sug- 
gested at  once  the  theory  of  irritation  as  a  cause  of  malignant 
growths,  but  the  theory  did  not  explain  why  irritation  was  so 
common,  but  tumors  so  rare. 

Dr.  V.  P.  GiBNEY,  referring  to  the  statement  made  in  the 
paper  that  these  malignant  growths  sometimes  took  place  from 
sinuses,  said  that  he  had  never  seen  an  instance  of  this  kind. 
He  had  seen  sinuses  in  nil  stages,  and  thought  that  in  the  two 
cases  cited  by  the  author  of  the  paper  there  must  have  been 
some  other  cause  which  had  not  appeared  in  the  history.  When 
these  malignant  growths  came  from  such  apparently  trivial 
causes  as  sinuses  and  lipomata.  there  must  be  some  diathesis  at 
the  bottom  of  the  trouble. 

Dr.  KAMMERERsaid  that,  in  the  case  of  the  tumor  which  had 
developed  immediately  after  the  fracture,  perhaps  the  injury 
had  resulted  from  the  existence  of  a  tumor  in  the  bone,  in 
which  case  the  development  of  the  growth  was  not  due  to 
traumatism.  As  to  the  development  of  tumors  in  sinuses,  he 
had  had  an  illustration  of  this  during  the  past  summer.  The 
patient  was  an  old  woman  who  had  a  sinus  leading  into  the 
medullary  cavity  of  the  tibia  of  many  years'  standing.  From 
this  sinus  an  epithelioma  had  developed  into  the  medullary 
cavity,  completely  filling  i(. 

Dr.  Lanok  said  that  he  did  not  quite  believe  in  the  existence 
of  a  characteristic  cachexia  in  cancer.  Cancer,  unlc.os  it  directly 
interfered  with  the  alimentai'y  canal  or  in  some  way  cau.sed  a 
septic  condition,  was  not  a  disease  which  gave  the  patitnt  a 
peculiarlook  ;  not  infrequently  women  with  cancer  of  the  breast 
in  an  advanced  stage  looked  quite  healthy. 
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Dr.  Dennis  said  the  patient  to  whom  Dr.  Kammerer  liad 
referred  was  a  brakeman  and  a  man  of  good  health  and  fine 
physique.  He  bad  never  known  of  a  case  in  which,  after  opera- 
tion for  carcinoma,  the  disease  had  returned  in  tlie  stump.  He 
had  seen  it  return  very  rapidly,  and  bad  seen  almost  every  or- 
gan in  the  body  carcinomatous.  The  great  thing  was  to  operate 
early,  and  remove  the  entire  bone  involved  and  any  lymphatic 
glands  in  the  vicinity. 

Dr.  Lange  said  that  really  very  little  was  known  about  tljese 
diseases.  It  was  very  likely  there  were  many  shades  of  differ- 
ence in  the  nature  of  these  tumors  which  made  them  more  or 
less  malignant.  Many  tumors  were  removed  which  were  called 
cancer  that  were  really  not  so.  It  was  in  the  clinical  course  of 
the  disease  that  we  must  find  the  proof.  It  was  their  moder- 
ate nature  that  made  recovery  from  them  possible. 

Cancer  of  the  Kidney. — Dr.  K.\mmerer  presented  a  speci- 
men of  cancer  of  the  kidney.  The  patient  was  a  man  of  forty- 
six  years,  who  bad  noticed  an  abdominal  tumor  for  the  last  six 
months.  This  had  gradually  increased  in  size  and  bad  caused 
him  much  suflfering  of  late.  Now  the  tumor  was  of  about  the 
size  of  a  man's  bead,  occupying  the  right  bypochondrinm  and 
the  epigastric  region,  and  was  somewhat  movable.  It  was  evi- 
dently a  kidney  tumor  from  its  location  and  from  the  position 
of  the  ascending  colon  on  its  anterior  surface.  It  was  so  pain- 
ful, especially  when  manipulated,  that  an  operation  was  at- 
tempted. An  incision  was  made  in  the  median  line  allowing 
of  the  introduction  of  the  entire  band.  The  tumor  immediately 
presented  with  the  colon  on  its  anterior  surface,  the  two  layers 
of  the  mesocolon  having  been  completely  separated.  The  oper- 
ator's hand  could  now  be  introduced  far  along  the  outer  aspect 
of  the  growth,  showing  that  the  line  of  reflection  of  the  perito- 
D8Bum  had  not  been  pushed  forward  during  its  development. 
A  larger  number  of  vessels  appeared  under  the  outer  layer 
than  under  the  inner  layer  of  the  mesocolon,  taking  their  course 
toward  the  gut.  On  this  account,  as  well  as  on  account  of  the 
firm  attachment  of  the  growth  to  the  spinal  column,  an  attempt 
to  enucleate  it  from  an  incision  through  the  outer  layer  of  the 
mesocolon  was  not  made.  Microscopic  examination  showed  the 
tumor  to  be  a  cancer. 

Dr.  PiLCHEB  said  he  had  had  a  similar  experience.  In  at- 
tempting the  removal  of  a  large  tumor  of  the  right  kidney  he 
had  found  the  mesocolon  so  extensively  involved  that  the  case 
did  not  admit  of  resection  of  the  bowel  with  extirpation  of  the 
tnmor.  Subsequently  the  tumor  had  broken  down  both  inter- 
nally and  externally,  so  that  before  the  patient  died,  some  months 
later,  a  faecal  fistula  had  formed. 

Dr.  L.\ni;e  said  that  in  only  one  case  had  he  thought  it  well 
to  attempt  removal  in  these  conditions,  and  then  he  had  found 
the  case  so  far  advanced  that  it  was  impossible  to  remove  all 
the  macroscopically  diseased  portions.  The  patient  was  mak- 
ing a  good  recovery.  This  was  some  fourteen  days  ago,  but  in 
all  his  cases  of  extirpation  he  had  chosen  the  lumbar  incision. 
He  had  lately  had  occasion  to  see  that  pretty  large  tumors  could 
be  dug  out  by  that  route. 
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8E0TIOS    IN   SURGERY. 

Meeting  of  iJeeember  12,  1800. 
The  President,  Mr.  H.  G.  Croly,  in  the  Chair, 

The  Treatment  of  Lnpns  by  Koch's  Method.— Mr.  Tik.icn- 
LET  Stoker  exhihitcd  two  patients  in  whom  lupus  had  been 
treated  by  Koch's  iriethod. 

Mr.  Kendal  Franks,  in  view  of  the  great  importance  and 
interest  attached  to  tnbercnlar  disease,  inquired  as  to  the  origi- 


nal condition  of  the  patients  and  the  mode  of  treatment,  includ- 
ing the  number  of  inoculations. 

Mr.  Stoker  said  that  the  two  patients  exhibited  were  the 
only  two  he  bad  been  at  liberty  to  bring,  as  the  others  were 
undergoing  febrile  reaction  and  could  not  be  removed  from  bed. 
One  of  those  shown,  a  female  child,  had  lupus  of  some  years' 
duration,  involving  the  upper  lip  and  opening  of  the  nose,  the 
cheeks,  chin,  and  eyelids,  and  penetrating  into  the  subcutaneous 
areolar  tissue.  On  the  6th  of  December  he  bad  given  an  injec- 
tion of  two  milligrammes  of  the  liquid.  It  produced  a  moderate 
constitutional  reaction,  the  temperature  rising  to  between  101° 
and  102°  F.  At  the  same  time  there  was  severe  local  reaction. 
Most  of  the  face,  previously  in  a  pale  cicatricial  condition, 
swelled  and  became  livid  red,  assuming  very  much  the  appear- 
ance observed  when  erysipelas  attacked  the  face,  and  vesica- 
tion of  the  greater  part  of  the  diseased  surface  took  place.  The 
child  did  not  sufter  great  constitutional  disturbance,  and  the 
reaction  subsided  in  twenty-four  hours.  The  portion  of  the 
diseased  surface  that  was  superficial  remained  of  a  red  color, 
but  all  the  ulcerating  process  seemed  to  have  ceased  and  the 
vesicles  had  scabbed.  On  the  nest  morning  be  would  give  an 
injection  of  twice  the  strength  given  before — namely,  four  milli- 
grammes. The  other  case  was  very  remarkable  as  affording 
an  example  of  a  moderate  dose  of  the  liquid  producing  marked 
local  reaction,  and  no  constitutional  reaction  whatever.  The 
patient,  a  man  aged  twenty-five,  had  had  lupus  since  he  was  a 
child.  It  had  not  produced  destructive  ulceration  of  the  skin, 
but  had  spread  in  a  cicatricial  fashion  underneath  the  cuticle. 
The  first  dose  injected  was  one  of  two  milligrammes.  As  the 
result,  iu  eight  hours  the  whole  of  the  lupus  patch  became  red 
and  blistered,  and  a  circumferential  areola  of  about  three  quar- 
ters of  an  inch  became  inflamed.  The  local  reaction  subsided 
in  twenty-four  hours.  On  the  next  day  be  had  had  a  double 
dose — four  milligrammes.  There  was  a  marked  local  reaction, 
but  it  was  less  than  the  first.  Again  there  was  no  constitutional 
reaction  whatever — no  sickness,  no  rise  of  temperature,  no 
headache.  On  the  day  before  the  meeting  he  got  six  milli- 
grammes, when  slightconstitutional  reaction  took  place,the  tem- 
perature rising  to  ahout  100°,  and  he  had  a  local  reaction  equal 
in  degree  to  that  following  the  second  injection.  The  lupus 
patches  were  now  dried  up.  He  had  given  the  injections  either 
between  the  scapuke  or  below  the  inferior  angle  of  one  scapula 
or  the  other. 


Reports  on  Ibf  |lrogrfss  of  Itlfbitinf. 


SURGERY. 

By  M.\TTHIAS  L.  foster,  M.  D. 
The  Surgery  of  the  Lateral  Ventricles  of  the  Brain. — The  paper  rend 
by  Dr.  \\.  W.  Keen  at  the  Tentli  lutei national  Medical  Congress,  a  resumi 
of  which  appears  in  the  hmnl  for  Si-ptcml)er  13,  1890,  is  a  very  vahia- 
l)le  contribulion  to  this  subject.  Three  cases  of  operation  performed 
by  himself  for  the  relief  of  effusion  into  the  lateral  ventricles  were  as 
follows :  The  first  ease  was  that  of  a  boy  four  years  old  who  was  threat- 
ened with  lilindness  from  acute  hydrocephalus.  There  were  choked  discs 
with  retinal  haimorrhage  and  swelling;  the  swelling  of  the  discs  meas- 
ured 2'.30  mm.  in  each  eye.  A  half-inch  button  of  bone  was  removed 
an  inch  and  n  quarter  behind  the  left  meatus  ond  the  same  distance 
al)Ove  Reid's  Imsc  line.  The  brain  was  punctured  with  a  hollow  needle, 
No.  5  French  catheter  scale,  in  the  direction  of  n  point  two  inches  ond 
tt  half  vertically  almve  the  opposite  meatus.  At  about  an  inch  and 
three  quarters  the  resistance  ceased  and  eerebro-spinnl  fluid  l>egan  to 
escape.     Three  stout  horse-hairs,  doubled,  were  then  passed  Into  the 
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ventricle.  No  phenomena  occurred  during  the  operation.  In  two 
days  the  Ewellinp;  of  the  optic  nerves  was  I-.tT  mm.  and  lti;i  mra.  in 
the  right  and  left  eyes :  on  the  sixth  day  1'09  mm.  in  both.  It  had  in- 
creased on  the  seventh  day,  and  a  tumor  was  sought  for  by  probing, 
but  was  not  found.  On  the  fourteenth  day  a  small  rubber  tulie  was 
substituted  for  the  horse-hairs  without  pain  or  discomfort.  The  swell- 
ing of  the  discs  fell  until  it  reached  O'SK  mm.,  but  on  the  twenty-eighth 
day  had  again  Increased  to  I '33  mm.,  and  the  child  was  restless.  The 
riglit  side  of  the  skull  was  then  trephined  at  the  corresponding  point 
and  a  drainage-tube  passed  into  the  lateral  ventricle.  On  the  thirty- 
second  day  the  ventricles  were  irrigated  from  side  to  side  with  warm 
boric-acid  solution,  four  grains  to  the  ounce.  As  soon  as  this  began 
the  patient  became  quiet  and  said  that  "it  felt  good."  About  eight 
ounces  passed  into  the  ventricles  and  six  were  retained.  Two  days 
later  this  was  repeated  with  plain  boiled  water  with  no  ill  effects  but 
with  less  relief.  A  few  days  later  the  child  was  not  so  well,  and  died 
on  the  forty-fifth  day.  At  the  autopsy  a  sarcoma  was  found  in  the  left 
lobe  of  the  cerebellum,  which  had  compressed  the  straight  sinus  and 
the  veins  of  Galen  and  had  encroached  on  the  fourth  ventricle.  An 
exploratory  puncture  had  passed  through  the  tumor,  which  was  too 
soft  to  be  detected  thereby.  The  cerebro-spinal  fluid  was  perfectly 
clear,  and  the  ventricles  were  greatly  distended.  The  sinuses  through 
which  the  rubber  tubes  had  passed  were  not  surrounded  by  an  inflam- 
matory zone. 

The  second  patient,  a  boy  three  years  and  a  half  old,  had  suffered 
from  hydrocephalus  since  a  few  months  after  birth.  The  left  ventricle 
was  tapped  as  in  the  first  case,  turbid  fluid  was  withdrawn,  and  horse- 
hairs were  inserted.  On  the  fourth  day  the  opposite  ventricle  was  tapped 
and  rubber  tubes  were  inserted,  which  were  closed  by  disinfected  plugs 
of  wood.  These  seemed  to  allow  too  free  an  escape  of  fluid,  and  convul- 
sions set  in  the  next  day.  Plain  boiled  water  was  siphoned  into  the 
ventricles  and  the  spasm  ceased  as  soon  as  the  water  began  to  flow  in. 
On  stopping  the  flow  the  convulsions  recurred.  The  convulsions  re- 
turned eight  times,  and  were  checked  each  time  by  the  injection  of  from 
half  an  ounce  to  an  ounce  of  fluid.  The  child  died  on  the  fifth  day. 
An  autopsy  showed  great  hy<lrocephalic  distention,  but  no  injury  from 
the  operation. 

The  third  was  a  case  of  tubercular  meningitis  with  unilateral  acute 
internal  hydrocephalus  of  the  left  ventricle.  The  foramen  of  Monro 
was  closed.  There  was  right  hemiplegia.  The  left  ventricle  was 
tapped  through  the  arm  center.  The  child  was  almost  in  rjrtrcmix, 
and  died  four  hours  later. 

After  referring  to  the  case  of  von  Bergmann,  he  descrilied  two  cases 
reported  to  him  by  letter  by  Mayo  Robson.  The  first  patient,  a  girl 
aged  ten,  had  pain  in  the  ear,  followed  in  three  days  by  discharge, 
which  gradually  lessened,  but  was  present  a  month  later,  associated 
with  rigidity  of  the  neck  and  twitching  of  the  right  angle  of  the 
mouth.  There  was  no  vomiting,  but  there  was  slight  mental  disturb- 
ance. On  admission  to  the  hospital,  her  temperature  was  105°,  there 
was  pain  in  the  left  side  of  the  head,  with  paresis  of  the  right  arm 
and  leg,  gradually  developing  into  complete  hemiplegia  and  aphasia, 
and  the  optic  discs  were  inflamed.  The  skull  was  trephined  over  the 
arm  center;  the  dura  was  found  healthy ;  the  brain  did  not  pulsate,  but 
seemed  to  be  compressed.  Fruitless  punctures  in  search  of  pus  were 
made  in  various  directions,  and  then  the  lateral  ventricle  was  punct- 
ured and  half  an  ounce  of  clear  fluid  drawn  off.  i'ulsation  then  re- 
turned in  the  brain.  The  wound  was  closed  without  drainage.  The 
next  day  there  was  slight  power  in  the  arm,  soon  after  in  the  lig;  on 
the  third  day  she  could  answer  simple  questions,  in  a  montli  the  hcTni- 
plegia  was  gone,  and  six  months  later  she  was  perfectly  well. 

The  second  case  was  that  of  an  infant  who  was  trephined  for  in- 
creasing hydrocephalus  following  the  treatment  of  spina  biflila  by  Mor- 
ton's injection.  A  rubber  drainage-tube  was  passed  into  the  lateral 
ventricle,  the  escape  of  fluid  was  great,  and  the  child  died  in  convul- 
sions on  the  third  day.  An  autopsy  showed  that  the  brain  had  become 
greatly  shrunken. 

Reference  was  then  made  to  the  case  of  Aycrs  and  Ilersman  which 
was  greatly  improved  by  the  operation,  nuiking  seven  reported  ca.ses,  of 
which  two  had  ended  in  recovery.  For  a  new  operation  in  so  extremely 
dangerous  a  condition  he  considers  this  to  be  far  from  discouraging. 


Regarding  haemorrhage  into  the  lateral  ventricles,  he  quotes  a  case 
in  which  Dennis  removed  a  clot  as  large  as  a  pullet's  egg.  The  patient 
died,  but  rather  from  the  laceration  of  the  brain  by  the  original  injury 
than  from  the  operation. 

Four  fatal  cases  of  rupture  of  abscesses  into  the  lateral  ventricles 
were  quoted,  then  two  cases  of  rupture  of  the  ventricles  by  compound 
fracture,  both  of  which  ended  in  recovery,  and  then  five  cases  of  rupt- 
ure from  simple  fracture  in  young  children,  three  of  which  ended  in 
recovery. 

Finally  he  draws  the.se  conclusions : 

1.  Injuries  involving  the  ventricles,  the  result  of  compound  fract- 
ure, or  of  trephining,  and  involving  great  disturbance  of  the  cerebral 
substance,  are  not  necessarily  fatal,  for  ten  of  the  twentv-six  cases  here 
reported  have  ended  in  recovery.  In  these  few  cases  compound  fract- 
ures and  extensive  injuries,  unless  primarily  fatal,  seem  to  be  less  dan- 
gerous than  rupture  of  the  ventricles  from  simple  fracture.  They  should 
be  treated  antiseptically  in  precisely  the  same  manner  as  wounds  in 
other  parts  of  the  body,  by  the  establishment  of  asepsis,  drainage,  and 
the  usual  later  treatment  of  similar  wounds  in  other  regions.  If  pus 
follows,  or  the  cerebro-spinal  fluid  becomes  dammed  up,  causing  symp- 
toms of  pressure,  incision  and  free  drainage  should  be  resorted  to. 

2.  In  cases  of  simple  fracture  involving  the  ventricles,  experience 
would  seem  to  indicate  that  it  would  be  wise  not  to  attempt  any  opera- 
tive procedure  unless  threatening  symptoms  supervene.  1  f  it  is  necessary 
to  interfere,  it  is  recommended  that  the  cyst  containing  cerebro-spinal 
fluid  be  continuously  and  slowly  drained  by  a  small  bundle  of  horse- 
hairs rather  than  by  freer  evacuation.  But  it  is  believed  that,  in  the 
majority  of  cases,  constant  pressure  and  but  little  active  treatment 
would  meet  such  symptoms  as  might  arise.  Possibly  slight  pressure 
would  be  all  the  treatment  necessary. 

3.  Abscess  of  the  brain  bursting  into  the  lateral  ventricle  has  been 
thus  far  uniformly  fatal  and  demands  the  promptest  treatment  possible. 
The  suggestion  made  for  instant  bilateral  trephining  and  irrigation  of 
the  ventricles  can  at  least  do  no  harm,  although  the  possibility  of  its 
doing  any  good  is  but  slight  in  so  fatal  a  condition. 

4.  Hydrocephalus,  whether  acute  or  chronic,  is  usually  a  fatal  dis- 
ease. 

5.  Surgical  procedures  for  tnp|iing  the  ventricles  for  its  relief  are 
easy  and  certainly  do  not  />«•  xe  involve  g.-eat  danger. 

6.  Whether  they  will  cure  the  disease  is  not  as  yet  determined.  In 
acute  effusions,  tapping,  with  or  without  drainage,  as  may  be  thought 
best,  will  certainly  save  some  lives  otherwise  doomed  to  he  lost,  and  in 
the  chronic  form  long-continued  slow  drainage  at  an  early  peiiod  is  at 
least  worthy  of  trial,  with  a  reasonable  hope  of  success  in  a  few  cases. 

I.  The  methods  described  for  performing  the  operation,  especially 
by  the  lateral  route,  might  be  resorted  to  with  a  view  of  determining 
the  value  of  such  surgical  procedure. 

8.  After  trephining  and  tapping  of  the  ventricles,  irrigation  of  the 
ventricular  cavities  from  side  to  side  not  only  is  possible,  but  does  no 
harm.  In  abscess  involving  the  ventricle  and  possil)ly  in  other  condi- 
tions, it  may  perhaps  do  good.  The  fluid  used  for  such  irrigation 
should  not  contain  anything  which,  if  retained  and  absorbed,  might  do 
harm.  -A.n  artificial  cerebro-spinal  fluid  or  a  simple  boric-acid  solution 
would  seem  to  be  the  best  for  such  use. 

9.  Convulsions,  due  to  too  rapid  withdrawal  of  the  cerebro-spinal 
fluid,  may  be  checked  by  re-injection  of  an  artificial  cerebro-spinal  fltiid, 
or  such  other  innocuous  fluid  as  the  circumstances  may  make  available. 

10.  In  either  irrigation  or  injection  of  the  ventricles  it  is  probably 
desirable  that  the  air  should  not  enter,  but  such  entrance  of  air  does 
not  seem  to  be  productive  of  mischief. 

II.  In  hipmorrhage  into  the  lateral  ventricles,  at  least  of  a  trau- 
matic origin,  instant  trephining  and  evacuation  of  the  clots  should  be 
done,  and  in  a  few  cases  will  probably  be  followed  by  a  cure,  unless 
the  injury  of  the  ceri  hral  tissue  is  such  as  to  be  incompatible  with  life. 

Hydatid  Tumor  of  the  Brain, — (iraham  and  Clubbe  furnish  an  ac- 
count of  what  is  alleged  to  be  the  first  recorded  case  of  recovery  from 
cerebral  hydatid  in  Australia  (Auslralnxiau  Vol.  Gaz.,  July  1(1,  1890). 

A  boy,  sixteen  years  old,  after  a  good  night's  rest,  awoke  giddy  and 
sick  and  with  a  severe  frontal  headache.  Kverything  appeared  misty, 
and  during  the  same  day  he  noticed  that  he  was  blind  in  his  left  e.ve. 
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Headache  and  vomiting  kept  him  in  bed  four  days ;  he  then  got  up,  but 
found  his  sight  was  very  dim  and  that  he  could  not  lift  his  legs  as  easi- 
ly as  before.  For  two  weeks  his  sight  seemed  to  improve,  but  the  weak- 
ness in  his  legs  increased,  and  he  had  difficulty  in  using  a  knife  with 
his  right  hand.  On  admission  to  the  hospital,  the  patient's  eyes  were 
prominent,  and  the  pupils  were  widely  dilated  and  reacted  but  feebly  to 
light.  There  was  a  faiut  perception  of  light  in  the  right  eye,  but  none 
in  the  left.  Hearing,  taste,  and  smell  were  normal.  The  superficial  and 
deep  re6eses  were  not  altered,  neither  were  sensation  and  muscular  sense. 
The  diagnosis  of  a  tumor  in  the  motor  area  of  the  brain  was  made  and 
the  skull  was  trephined  over  a  spot  corresponding  to  the  upper  part  of 
the  fissure  of  Sylvius.  Before  the  button  was  removed  the  dura  mater 
was  punctured  and  pulsating  jets  of  clear  8uid  escaped.  The  bone  at 
this  point  was  thinned  to  about  a  sixth  of  an  inch,  and,  on  removal  of 
the  button,  the  dura  mater  was  found  thickened.  On  incising  this,  a 
quantity  of  clear  fluid  escaped  and  a  collapsed  hydatid  cyst  was  found 
lying  at  the  bottom  of  a  large  cavity.  This  was  seized  with  a  forceps 
and  removed,  leaving  the  pia  mater  intact.  The  brain  substance  in  the 
motor  area  had  been  beveled  into  a  cup-shaped  cavity,  and,  while  exposed 
to  view,  made  no  effort  to  expand.  Strict  antisepsis  was  observed 
throughout  the  operation  and  dressing  and  the  patient  did  well.  He 
gradually  but  completely  regained  power  in  his  right  arm  and  leg,  and 
I  eight  weeks  after  the  operation  he  was  quite  active.  His  mental  con- 
dition had  improved;  the  protrusion  of  his  eyes,  which  was  well  marked 
before  the  operation,  had  nearly  disappeared ;  the  pupils  were  normal 
and  reacted  to  light.  Daylight  appeared  to  him  like  a  red  light ;  at  night 
everything  was  black. 

Tumor  of  the  Brain. — Bremer  and  Carson  make  a  valuable  contii- 
bution  to  the  literature  of  cerebral  surgery  in  a  carefully  detailed  his- 
tory of  a  case  of  angeioma  cavernosum  of  the  brain  (Am.  Jour,  of  the 
Med.  Sci.,  September,  1890).  The  symptoms  existed  over  a  period  of 
three  years,  and  commenced  with  a  spasm  localized  in  the  muscles  of  the 
left  arm  and  neck,  which,  in  the  early  stage,  occurred  periodically  twice 
a  day.  Later  on  the  spasms  occurred  more  frequently  at  irregular  in- 
tervals. Six  weeks  after  the  first  spasm  a  contracture  of  the  left  foot 
set  in  and  heiniparesis  became  manifest,  together  with  contractures. 
Gradually  the  right  leg  became  plastic.  The  spasms  attacked  various 
groups  of  muscles  nearly  in  a  serial  order,  invariably  starting  in  the 
neck.  All  of  the  symptoms  grew  progressively  worse.  Headache,  ver- 
tigo, and  mental  hebetude  were  absent.  The  patient  lacked  initiative 
in  conversation.  Ophthalmoscopic  examination  revealed  a  beginning 
choked  disc.  Bromides  in  large  doses  did  not  arrest  the  spasms,  but 
made  the  patient  feel  more  comfortable.  Strychnine  and  electricity  ag- 
gravated the  symptoms.  Faradaic  peripheral  irritation  of  the  left  pla- 
tysma  niyoidcs,  and  the  transmission  of  an  ijiterrupted  galvanic  current 
through  the  motor  centers  on  the  right  side,  induced  typical  spasms. 
A  strong  faradaic  current  over  the  centers,  the  other  electrode  being  in 
any  place  not  particularly  liable  to  spastic  contraction,  did  not  yield  any 
results.  Headache  was  produced  by  the  passage  of  the  galvanic  current 
through  the  motor  centers.  An  old  scar,  dating  possibly  from  infancy, 
was  found  two  inches  and  a  half  above  and  a  little  back  of  the  external 
auditory  canal,  and  was  made  the  center  of  the  trephine  opening.  As 
soon  as  the  disc  of  bone  was  removed  the  duia  mater  bulged  outward. 
This  was  slightly  opaque,  and  the  normal  pulsation  was  absent.  When 
the  dura  was  removed  the  brain  rapi<lly  pushed  outward  until  it  pro- 
truded nearly  an  inch.  The  vessels  of  the  pia  were  enlarged,  turgid, 
and  tortuous  ;  the  cortex  was  reddish  brown  and  readily  compressible, 
and  rapidly  refilleii.  The  mass  was  very  friable,  and  was  scraped  aw  ay 
very  easily.  It  presented  a  mottled,  dark-brown,  yellowish,  and  partly 
gelatinous  appearance.  It  was  of  about  the  size  of  a  large  walnut 
and  involved  both  the  cortex  and  subcortical  region.  Much  blood  was 
lost  from  a  general  oozing  which  could  be  controlled  by  pressure  alone. 
Convalescence  was  uninterrupted.  There  was  no  return  of  the  spasms, 
and  only  a  slight  spasticity  remained  in  the  legs,  but  there  resulted  loss 
of  muscular  and  g  neral  sensibility  in  the  left  hand,  with  paralysis  ol 
the  fourth  and  fifth  fingers  and  of  three  quarters  of  the  arm.  At  the 
time  of  the  writing  of  the  paper  there  had  been  a  slow  return  of  tac- 
tility  and  muscular  .■lensibility.  Microscopical  examination  of  the  tumor 
demonstrated  it  to  be  an  angeioma  cavernosum.  A  later  history  of  the 
case  is  promised. 


Aphasia  due  to  Abscess  of  the  Brain. — Saenger  and  Sick  (Deutsche 
med.  \Voc/ieii.-ie/i.  ;  Clrlbl.  f.  Chir.,  No.  40,  1890)  report  a  case  which  is 
interesting  because  the  location  of  the  abscess  in  the  posterior  third  of 
the  left  temporal  lobe  was  diagnosticated  by  the  presence  of  sensory 
aphasia.  The  patient,  a  man  fifty  years  of  age,  seemed  to  be  suffering 
from  some  psychical  trouble.  He  did  not  answer  the  questions  which 
were  asked  him,  but  simply  pointed  to  his  left  ear,  which  was  so  much 
swollen  that  the  external  meatus  was  nearly  closed.  In  three  days  this 
swelling  had  become  sufficiently  reduced  to  reveal  the  discolored  drum 
membrane,  through  a  perforation  in  which  a  small  quantity  of  foul- 
smelling  pus  escaped.  He  lay  silent  and  not  appearing  to  notice,  but 
when  excited  he  talked  much  in  incomprehensible  language.  He  could 
not  give  the  right  name  to  objects,  but,  instead,  gave  a  roundabout  de- 
scription of  them.  The  pulse  was  slow,  48  to  56  a  minute ;  he  suf- 
fered from  headache,  periodical  vomiting,  and  stubborn  obstipation. 
Finally  a  right-sided  facial  paralysis  appeared,  together  with  a  weaker 
power  of  pressure  in  the  right  hand.  The  wife  of  the  patient  said  that 
her  husband  had  for  several  years  had  a  discharge  from  his  left  ear,  and 
for  the  last  fortnight  had  complained  of  pain  in  the  ear  and  headache. 
From  these  circumstances — that  there  was  a  chronic  suppurative  in- 
flammation of  the  middle  ear,  acute  symptoms  of  pressure  on  the  brain, 
and  aphasic  disturbance — the  diagnosis  of  abscess  of  the  brain  in  the 
posterior  third  of  the  first  temporal  convolution  of  the  left  side  was 
made,  and  tlris  diagnosis  was  confirmed  by  operation.  The  result 
of  the  operation  was  pronounced  "  ideal "  nearly  three  months  after- 
ward in  spite  of  a  small  hernia  cerebri  which  complicated  the  conva- 
lescence. 

The  writers  maintain  that  only  two  cases  have  hitherto  been  re- 
ported in  which  the  diagnosis  of  abscess  of  the  brain  was  made  from 
the  presence  of  aphasia. 

Cerebral  Disease  resembling  Tumor  terminating  in  Eecovery. — 
Dr.  Handford  (Lancet,  Oct.  18,  1890)  relates  the  clinical  histories  of 
four  cases  which  are  of  much  interest : 

The  first  patient,  a  boy  aged  nine,  had  a  history  of  phthisis  on  the 
mother's  side.  Two  years  before,  he  had  had  an  abscess  on  the  back 
of  the  neck.  Soon  after,  his  head  began  to  enlarge  and  he  became  sub- 
ject to  severe  headaches,  with  sickness  and  vomiting  two  or  three  times 
a  week,  usually  in  the  afternoon.  A  year  later  he  lost  the  use  of  his 
right  leg.  When  seen  he  was  in  good  general  condition,  free  from 
pain,  seldom  with  headache.  He  answered  intelligently,  and  seemed 
contented.  There  was  some  rigidity  of  all  his  limbs,  especially  of  the 
right  leg.  The  superficial  plantar  reflex  was  exaggerated  on  the  left 
side,  diminished  on  the  right.  The  ankle  clonus  was  marked  on  both 
sides.  There  was  no  affection  of  sensation.  The  head  was  enlarged 
and  heavy.  The  anterior  frontal  veins  were  enlarged  and  very  full. 
The  region  of  the  anterior  fontanelle'was  flat  and  appeared  depressed. 
He  complained  of  giddiness  when  lying  on  his  back,  and  was  unable  to 
turn  in  bed.  He  had  imperfect  control  over  the  rectum  and  bladder. 
Blindness  was  complete,  with  nystagmus  in  both  eyes.  The  pupils 
were  usually  equal  and  dilated,  sometimes  moderately  contracted  ;  their 
reaction  to  light  was  very  slight.  The  optic  discs  were  very  white ; 
the  ophthalmic  vessels  very  small.  lie  began  to  improve,  and  nine 
mouths  later  he  was  able  to  run  about.  Two  years  afterward  he  suf- 
fered from  an  attack  of  chorea  and  recovered.  The  rigidity  of  the 
muscles  had  then  disappeared  and  there  was  no  muscular  wasting.  The 
frontal  veins  were  no  longer  prominent,  and  the  head  was  relatively 
smaller.  The  nystagmus  had  disappeared  and  he  had  perception  of 
light. 

The  second  patient,  a  boy  aged  thiitcen,  after  an  injury  to  the  head 
was  subject  to  fits,  complained  of  constant  severe  pain  in  the  head,  lost 
the  use  of  the  left  arm  and  leg,  and  had  imperfect  control  over  the 
blad<ler  and  the  rectum.  He  gradually  became  blind  from  neuroretini- 
ti.s,  which  resulted  in  white  atrophy  of  both  discs.  The  highest  tem- 
perature was  loos'.  He  gradually  regained  the  use  of  his  limbs,  but 
lenuiined  (juite  blind. 

The  third  patient,  a  boy  aged  sixteen,  had  had  very  frequent  severe 
attacks  of  frontal  and  occipital  headache  for  about  a  year  and  a  half, 
with  no  vomiling  and  no  affection  of  speech.  He  began  to  lose  the  use 
of  his  legs  about  the  same  time,  and  for  a  year  had  been  unable  to 
stand,  but  did  not  at  any  time  have  complete  paralysis.    The  arms  were 
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affected  later  and  to  a  less  degree.  The  knee-jerks  were  exaggerated, 
and  there  was  ankle  clonus  in  both  limbs,  most  marked  in  the  right. 
Common  sensation  and  the  sense  of  heat  and  pain  were  good  every- 
where. The  plantar,  epigastric,  and  cremasteric  reflexes  were  very 
active.  He  had  lost  control  over  the  bladder  and  rectum.  His  intelli- 
gence was  fair  and  his  memory  good,  but  he  was  drowsy  much  of  the 
time.  Sight  began  to  fail  ten  months  before,  and  he  had  constant 
diplopia  until  he  became  totally  blind.  The  optic  discs  were  white  and 
atrophied.  There  was  slight  nystagmus.  No  localized  paralysi.s  or 
spasm  could  be  detected.  Six  months  later  he  had  recovered  control 
of  his  mu.xcles  to  a  great  extent. 

The  fourth  patient,  a  boy  aged  eight,  was  seen  at  an  earlier  stage. 
For  a  month  he  had  suffered  from  headache,  chiefly  in  the  left  temporal 
region,  with  vomiting  in  the  morning.  For  some  weeks  he  had  had 
difficulty  in  walking.  In  walking  he  swayed,  and  held  the  trunk  and 
neck  very  stiff,  with  the  head  inclined  to  the  right.  The  superficial 
reflexes  were  sharp  ;  the  knee-jerks  slightly  exaggerated.  There  was 
no  localized  paralysis.  Extensive  neuroretinitis  was  found  in  both 
eves.  Under  treatment  with  iodide  of  potassium  he  recovered  in  a  few 
months  with  preservation  of  sight. 

Sabre-wound  of  the  Sktill  and  Brain. — The  amount  of  ill  treatment 
which  the  brain  may  occasionally  receive  without  fatal  consequences  is 
again  illustrated  by  a  case  of  Ostroumoff's,  an  abstract  of  whose  report 
\s  ^\en  \nihe  Annah  of  Sttrfftry.  The  wound  measured  over  eleven 
centimetres  in  length,  and  occupied  the  left  frontal  region.  It  was 
situated  slightly  to  the  left  of  the  frontal  sinus,  commenced  a  finger's 
breadth  above  the  eyebrow,  and  opened  sagitally,  to  end  in  the  huiry 
area  of  the  scalp.  The  wound  gaped  widely,  and,  after  removal  of  the 
blood-clots,  a  considerable  portion  of  the  cerebral  hemisphere  bulged 
out,  exposing  the  presence  of  a  deep  wound  of  the  brain  with  everted 
edges.  The  hernia  was  reduced  with  the  fingers  under  a  jet  of  a  three- 
per-cent.  carbolic-acid  solution,  the  parts  were  freely  powdered  with 
iodoform,  and  the  cutaneous  wound  was  closed  with  silk  sutures,  with- 
out drainage.  Healing  was  by  primary  union.  On  the  tenth  day  the 
patient  got  up.  For  several  months,  on  palpation  of  the  right  edge  of 
the  cranial  defect,  there  could  be  felt  "  a  peculiar  crackling  sound,  re- 
sembling that  of  a  tree  swinging  to  and  fro  in  the  wind,"  dependent 
probably  on  fissures  in  the  bone.  Later  on  this  phenomenon  disappeared. 
A  vear  afterward  the  cranial  defect  was  found  to  have  considerably  de- 
creased. No  morbid  syinptoms  whatever,  beyond  some  temporary  ini- 
tial anaemia,  were  observed  at  any  stage  of  the  case. 

Sarcoma  of  the  Sheath  of  the  Optic  Nerve. — Paltzmann  has  extir- 
pated a  tunior,  of  the  size  of  a  list,  which  projected  from  the  left  orbit, 
covered  by  the  greatly  distended  eyelids  and  completely  including  the 
globe  of  the  eye,  with  the  exception  of  the  partially  degenerated 
cornea  (Finnka  lakaremlhh.  haiirll.  ;  Ann.  of  Surg.,  September,  IS9(i). 
On  micro.scopic  examination,  it  was  found  to  consist  of  a  small-celled  sar- 
coma, which  originated  from  the  outer  sheath  of  the  optic  nerve.  The 
tumor  had  made  its  appearance  at  the  inner  canthus,  after  an  injury  of 
the  globe  twenty  years  before,  and  had  gradually  extended.  Ophthal- 
moscopic examination  of  the  diseased  eye  showed  only  a  red  reflex  from 
the  funilus. 

Bemoval  of  a  Large  Piece  of  Iron  from  the  Nasal  Begion. — llinklc 
(Univ.  Med.  Mag.,  May,  1890)  reports  a  case  in  which  the  breech,  trig- 
ger plate,  and  screw  of  a  gun  were  removed  four  weeks  after  they  were 
buried  in  the  nasal  region  by  the  explosion  of  a  gun.  The  trigger- 
plate  was  two  inches  and  five  eighths  long  and  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
wide,  the  breech  two  inches  and  a  half  long  and  from  a  half  to  three 
(piarters  of  an  inch  wide,  and  the  screw  holding  these  together  was  an 
inch  and  three  quarters  long.  The  mass  had  been  driven  into  the  skull 
at  the  point  of  junction  of  the  frontal  with  the  nasal  bones,  fracturing 
the  nasal  bones,  vomer,  and  os  planinn  of  the  ethmoid,  passing  back  to 
the  body  of  the  sphenoid,  and  almost  to  its  junction  with  the  basilar 
process  ot  the  occipital  bone.  It  lay  between  the  eyes  and  under  the 
orbital  plate  of  the  frontal  bone,  extending  back  to  the  cribriform  plate 
and  the  body  of  the  sphenoid.  It  was  removed,  and  the  patient  made 
a  good  recovery  in  eighteen  days,  with  no  cerebral  or  meningeal  com- 
plicnlions.    His  mind  and  eyesight  remain  unaffected. 

Fibrons  Stricttire  of  the  (EsophagUB. — Kendal  Franks  narrates  the 
history  of  four  cases  of  this  nature  (Ann.  of  Surg.,  November,  1890). 


Two  were  treated  by  gradual  dilatation  with  bougies,  commencing  with 
urethral  bougies,  and  gradually  increasing  to  the  full-sized  rectal  instru- 
ment. In  one  case  Oti-s's  urethrotome  was  employed  without  the  knife 
to  dilate  the  stricture  after  it  had  been  dilated  sufficiently  to  admit  of 
its  introduction.  The  treatment  in  both  of  these  cases  extended  over 
several  months,  the  bougies  being  passed  daily  or  every  few  days. 
Electrolysis  was  employed  in  the  remaining  two  cases  with  equally  good 
results  in  a  much  shorter  time. 

In  the  first  case  quoted  recontractiou  was  very  slight  after  the  lapse 
of  eight  years;  in  the  second  there  was  no  recontractiou  after  six 
years ;  in  the  third,  none  after  three  years.  The  last  case  was  recent. 
The  evidence  of  these  cases  is  valuable,  as  they  demonstrate  the  value 
of  dilatation  with  bougies  and  electrolysis  in  a  certain  number  of  these 
cases  which  are  acknowledged  to  be  difficult  to  treat  and  often  in- 
tractable. The  evidence  regarding  the  value  of  electrolysis  in  fibrous 
strictures  of  the  oesophagus  is  at  present  very  scanty. 

A  CalctUni  impacted  in  the  Ureter. — Lane  (Lancet,  Xovember  8, 
1890)  records  a  case  in  which  he  removed  a  calculus  from  the  middle 
portion  of  the  ureter.  The  patient,  twenty-three  years  of  age,  had  suf- 
fered for  twenty  years  from  recurring  attacks  of  abdomiual  pain  and 
haematuria,  and  an  operation  had  been  performed  several  months  be- 
fore by  Mr.  Lane,  in  which  the  kidney  had  been  opened  by  a  lumbar 
incision  and  the  ureter  explored,  except  in  a  small  portion,  about  an 
inch  in  length,  above  the  point  which  could  be  reached  by  the  finger  in 
the  rectum.  Subsequent  laparotomy  revealed  the  presence  of  the  cal- 
culus in  this  portion  of  the  ureter.  It  was  small,  hard,  oval,  and  about 
three  quarters  of  an  inch  long,  and  consisted  of  alternating  layers  of 
uric  acid  and  urates. 

Wound  Treatment  without  Drainage.  —  R6czey  ( Wiener  ined. 
Frexxe ;  Cirlhl.  f.  Chir.,  No.  40,  1890)  reports  good  success  in  the 
treatment  of  wounds  without  drainage.  For  such  success  he  states 
that  four  factors  are  necessary,  viz. :  1 .  Perfect  asepsis  during  the 
operation.  2.  Complete  stoppage  of  all  haemorrhage.  3.  Exposure  of 
every  portion  of  the  cavity,  if  necessary,  by  means  of  a  large  incision. 
4.  An  antiseptic  dressing  well  applied  and  allowed  to  remain  suflB- 
ciently  long. 

Cholesteatoma  of  the  Kiddle  Ear. — Habermann  (ZeiUch.f.  Heilk.; 
Cirlbl.f.  C/iii:,  So. -i'-i,  1890)  reports  two  cases  confirmatory  of  his 
statement  made  two  years  ago  regarding  the  origin  of  cholesteatomata 
of  the  middle  ear  from  the  epithelium  of  the  external  meatus.  In  one 
case,  which  proved  fatal  from  meningitis  dependent  on  otorrhoia,  two 
cholesteatomata  were  found — one  in  the  tympantim,  the  other  in  the 
mastoid  antrum.  Microscopical  examination  showed  the  connection  of 
the  formation  with  the  epidermis  of  the  external  meatus.  In  the  other 
case,  which  proved  fatal  by  'meningitis  and  abscess  of  the  brain,  the 
connection  of  a  cholesteatoma,  which  tilled  the  middle  ear  and  mas- 
toid antrum,  with  the  epidermis  of  the  external  ear,  was  also  clearly 
demonstrated. 
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The  Apollinaris  Spring. — The  Chicago  Inter  Oeean  quotes  the  fol- 
lowing from  the  London  I'imm: 

Apollinaris  water  is  as  familiar  in  millions  of  mouths  as  any  house- 
hold won!  In  the  English  translation,  evidently  made  in  (Jermany, 
from  a  German  book  on  the  mineral  springs  of  the  Ahr  Valley,  1  find 
it  stated  that  the  mineral  water  from  "the  fountain  Apollinaris  is 
counted  among  the  most  luxurious  drinks."  Yet  others  th.in  the  spoiled 
children  of  luxury  can  afford  to  buy  it,  as  the  water  is  cheap  as  well  as 
good,  and  the  moderation  of  its  price  is  one  reason  why  the  demand  for 
it  is  great  and  increasing.  It  is  not  unworthy  of  note  that  an  English 
company  has  the  credit  of  having  brought  .\pollinaris  within  the  reach 
of  all  water  <lrinkers.  This  company  began  its  operations  in  1873.  The 
gpting  itself  was  discovered  twenty-two  years  before. 

There  is  a  legend  connected  with  the  discovery  of  nearly  every  min- 
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eral  spring  of  note.  In  many  ca.^es  it  is  very  difficult  to  ascertain  the 
actual  facts  or  to  separate  the  grain  of  fact  from  themass  of  fiction. 
That  the  thermal  springs  of  Batli  ami  Teplitz  should  have  been  discov- 
ered by  pigs,  and  those  of  Carlsbad  by  dogs  may  be  true,  but  the  evi- 
dence is  of  doubtful  value.  There  is  no  question,  however,  either  about 
the  way  in  which  the  Apollinaris  Spring  was  found,  or  as  to  the  place 
after  which  it  was  named.  Herr  George  Kreuzberg,  who  lived  at  Alir- 
weiler,  had  a  vineyard  on  the  left  bank  of  the  River  Ahr,  at  a  short  di.s- 
tanee  from  the  village  of  Xeuenahr.  He  noticed  that  the  vines  would 
not  flourish  on  a  particular  spot,  and  learned  that  carbonic-acid  gas 
issued  from  the  ground  there.  An  eminent  geologist.  Professor  Biscliof, 
of  Bonn,  was  consulted  as  to  whether  anything  could  be  done  in  the 
matter,  and  he  suggested  that  search  should  be  made  for  a  mineral 
spring,  which  might  prove  quite  as  remunerative  as  the  most  productive 
vines  that  the  earth  could  produce.  Accordingly  a  well  was  sunk,  and 
at  the  depth  of  forty  feet  a  spring  was  reached  which  rose  to  the  sur- 
face with  the  force  and  effect  of  a  small  Icelandic  geyser.  This  oc- 
curred in  1861.  The  Apollinariskirche  is  not  far  distant  from  the 
spring,  which  was  named  after  it. 

Chemical  analysis  showed  a  close  resemblance  between  the  Apol- 
linaris Spring  and  those  at  Selters  and  Ems,  while  in  one  respect  it  dif- 
fered from  any  one  of  those  which  were  then  in  high  repute.  This  con- 
sisted in  its  containing  such  an  extraordinary  proportion  of  carbonic 
acid  as  to  cause  the  water  to  boil  upward  as  if  it  had  been  forced  from 
below  under  strong  pressure.  The  volume  of  gas  is  so  great  that  it  is 
dangerous  to  approach  the  spring  on  a  windless  day.  More  than  one 
fatal  accident  has  been  caused  by  approaching  the  spring  and  inhaling 
the  gas.  At  the  outset  it  was  found  difficult  to  bottle  the  water.  How- 
ever, a  means  was  devised  for  doing  so. 

I  have  long  had  a  desire  to  visit  the  spiing,  to  drink  the  water  on 
the  spot,  and  to  see  the  arrangements  for  bottling  and  exporting  it,  tnit 
that  desire  has  only  now  been  gratified.  The  English  company,  which 
has  enjoyed  the  exclusive  right  to  bottle  and  export  the  water  since 
1873,  has  resolutely  objected  to  make  the  place  one  where  visitors 
might  enjoy  a  new  sensation,  and  by  their  presence  impede  the  opera- 
tions. Besides,  many  precautions  have  to  be  observed  lest  a  fatal  acci- 
dent might  happen  through  inhaling  the  carbonic-acid  gas  with  which 
the  air  near  the  spring  is  heavy  and  deadly.  Birds  that  alight  near  it 
die  almost  immediately.  I  saw  three  dead  birds  lying  within  half  a 
yard  of  the  spot.  The  English  managing  director,  having  kindly  made 
an  exce[)tion  in  ]ny  favor,  I  have  now  examined  everything  that  is  to  be 
seen  at  the  Apollinaris  Spring ;  I  have  drunk  the  water  as  it  issues  from 
the  source,  and  I  'watched  the  process  from  the  moment  the  water  is 
pumped  from  the  spring  till  it  is  bottled,  corked,  labeled,  and  packed 
for  transmission  to  all  quarters  of  the  globe.  The  operations  are  many 
m  number,  and  are  carried  on  with  an  attention  to  detail  which  is  be- 
yond praise.  Many  difficulties  have  had  to  be  surmounted,  and  the  in- 
genuity displayed  in  overcoming  them  is  highly  creditable  to  all  con- 
cerned. 

The  problem  which  had  to  be  solved  was  how  to  bottle  the  water 
in  such  a  way  that  all  the  carbonic-acid  gas,  which  makes  it  sparkle, 
should  be  retained.  As  the  temperature  of  the  spring  is  68°  F.,  the 
tendency  of  the  gas  is  to  fly  off  on  reaching  the  surface,  and  it  is  owing 
to  the  quantity  of  gas  escaping  where  the  spring  rises  from  the  ground 
that  the  surrounding  air  is  mephitic.  Without  entering  into  mechanical 
details,  I  may  concisely  state  that  the  process  adopted  consists  in  con- 
ducting as  much  of  the  gas  as  can  be  collected  at  the  surface  of  the 
water  to  chambers,  where  it  is  compressed.  The  water  is  drawn  from 
a  depth  of  fifty  feet  below  the  surface  and  is  elevated  into  tanks  above 
the  bottling  house.  This  water  and  the  natural  gas  are  then  brought 
together  and  mixed  before  entering  the  bottles,  the  result  being  that 
the  bottled  water  is  not  only  as  pure,  but  as  gaseous  as  the  same  water 
is  far  down  in  the  rock  through  a  fissure  in  which  it  ascends.  More- 
over, a  part  of  the  carbonic-acid  gas  is  forced  under  pressure  in  each 
empty  bottle  so  as  to  expel  the  common  air  before  the  water  enters  it, 
and  thus  the  drinker  of  the  bottled  water  is  certain  of  obtaining  tlie 
water  in  its  purely  natuial  state. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  explain,  I  think,  that  arti6cially  aernlcd 
waters  contain  carbonic-acid  gas,  but  this  gas  is  not  a  product  of  the 
chemistry  of  nature.     There  is  no  difficulty  in  nuiking  it ;  the  puzzle  if 


how  to  obtain  it  as  pure  as  it  is  in  its  natural  form.  The  artificial  gas 
can  be  washed,  and  the  maniifacturers  of  the  best  artificial  aerated  wa- 
ters take  every  precaution  to  insure  the  purity  of  the  beverage  which 
they  supply  ;  yet  natural  chemical  processes  are  the  only  perfect  ones, 
and  the  popularity  of  Apollinaris  water  is  chiefly  due  to  its  irreproach- 
able character.  Though  the  water  itself  be  so  good,  and  the  method  of 
bottling  it  so  complete,  yet  other  things  have  an  importance  which  is 
almost  paramount. 

The  empty  glass  bottles  are  placed  neck  downward  on  a  revolving 
table,  and  a  stream  of  water  is  repeatedly  forced  into  each  under  high 
pressure  as  the  table  moves  round.  A  woman  is  stationed  at  one  side 
of  the  table  to  watch  each  bottle,  when  empty  and  before  being  taken 
off,  and  see  whether  any  impurity  remains.  As  an  electric  glow  light 
is  behind  the  bottle  the  slightest  speck  in  the  glass  can  be  detected  by 
her  at  a  glance.  The  stone  bottles  are  kept  filled  for  twenty-four  hours, 
and  if  any  leakage  is  perceptible  they  are  broken  up,  and  they  are  re- 
peatedly washed  before  being  filled  with  mineral  water.  Though  the 
water  forced  into  them  is  the  same  as  that  in  the  glass  bottles,  yet,  as 
they  can  not  be  corked  with  the  same  lightning  rapidity,  a  portion  of 
the  gas  escapes,  and  thus  the  water  when  poured  out  of  them  is  less 
sparkling. 

A  few  statistics  will  probably  have  greater  attraction  for  those  who 
have  read  what  has  been  written;  indeed,  the  figures  in  this  case  are 
more  eloquent  than  any  phrases.  It  was  in  1873  that  the  Apollinaris 
Company  began  operations,  and  in  that  year  the  number  of  glass  and 
stone  bottles  filled  and  exported  was  a  Uttle  under  2,00(1,000.  Last 
year  the  number  was  nearly  10,000,000,  and  orders  have  been  given  for 
a  still  larger  supply  of  bottles  in  expectation  of  an  increasing  demand 
next  year.  The  corks  used  last  year  weighed  fifty-seven  tons.  These 
figures  are  gigantic,  and  were  I  not  certain  of  their  accuracy  I  should 
not  give  them.  I  was  quite  prepared  for  hearing  that  the  total  amounts 
were  extraordinary,  as  I  took  pains  to  estimate  the  speed  at  which  the 
bottles  were  filled  during  my  visit,  and  found  that  the  filling  went  on  at 
the  rate  of  90,000  a  day.  Four  hundred  and  fifty  i)ersoiis  are  engaged 
in  the  several  operations. 

The  question  may  be  put  by  others  which  I  put  after  visiting  the 
Apollinaris  Springs  :  "  Should  the  demand  continue,  can  the  supply  keep 
pace  with  it  ?  "  Careful  tests  have  been  made,  which  demonstrate  that 
the  existing  supply  is  adequate  for  filling  40,000,000  quart  bottles  year- 
ly. When  the  demand  is  in  excess  of  these  figures,  then  the  Apollinaris 
Company  may  have  to  sink  a  second  well.  It  is  quite  clear,  however, 
that  the  Apollinaris  Spring  yields  enough  water  not  only  for  present  re- 
quirements, but  also  for  those  of  a  future  which  is  still  remote. 

The  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine. — \i  the  next  meeting  of  the 
Section  in  Ophthalmology  and  Otology,  on  Monday  evening,  January 
19th,  after  the  nomination  and  election  of  officers  and  the  presentation 
of  cases,  Dr.  J.  B.  Emerson  will  read  a  paper  entitled  A  Contribution 
to  the  Study  of  the  Treatment  of  Detachment  of  the  Retina,  and  Dr. 
David  Webster  one  on  Puncture  of  the  (ilobe  with  Craefe's  Knife  for 
Detachment  of  the  Retina. 

At  the  next  meeting  of  the  Section  in  General  Medicine,  on  Tuesday 
evening,  January  20th,  after  the  nomination  and  election  of  officeis.  Dr. 
R.  C.  M.  Page  will  read  a  paper  on  Phthisis:  its  Classification,  Early 
Diagnosis,  and  Relation  to  Chronic  Pneumonia,  and  Dr.  W.  P.  North- 
rup  will  read  one  on  Tuberculosis  in  Children :  Primary  Infection  in 
Bronchial  Lymph  Nodes,  and  will  present  a  series  of  illustrative  cases. 
The  paper  will  be  discussed  by  Dr.  Prudden,  Dr.  Biggs,  Dr.  Trudeau, 
Dr.  James,  and  others. 

At  the  next  meeting  of  the  Section  in  Obstetrics  and  Gyniecology, 
on  Thursday  evening,  January  22d,  after  the  nondnation  and  election 
of  ofBccrs  and  the  presentation  of  specimens  and  instruments.  Dr.  A. 
F.  Currier  will  read  a  paper  entitled  Under  what  Conditions  can  Elec- 
tricity be  of  Positive  Service  to  the  Gyna'cologist,  and  Dr.  A.  II.  Goclet 
one  on  The  Treatment  of  Menorrhagia  ami  Metrorrhagia  by  the  Galvanic 
Action  of  the  Positive  Pole. 

At  the  next  meeting  of  the  Section  in  Laryngology  and  Rhinology, 
on  Tuesday  evening,  January  27tli,  after  the  nomination  and  election 
of  officers  and  the  presentation  of  cases  and  new  instruments,  there 
will  be  a  discussion  on  the  laryngeal  aspect  of  Koch's  method. 
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Meetings  of  Medical  Societies  for  1891. — We  are  enabled  to  make 
the  following  announcement  of  place?  and  dates,  in  the  oidci-  of  their 
occurrence,  of  meetings  of  the  various  State  and  national  medical 
societies,  from  information  furnished  by  the  secretaries  of  the  respect- 
ire  societies : 

Medical  Society  of  the  State  of  New  York,  Albany,  February  3d, 
4th,  and  5th ;  South  Carolina  Medical  Association,  April  (date  and 
place  not  known) ;  Florida  Medical  Association,  Pensacola,  April  14th 
and  15th;  Medical  Society  of  the  State  of  Tennessee,  Xashville, 
April  14th,  15th,  and  16th;  Medical  Association  of  the  State  of 
Alabama,  Huntsville,  April  14th,  15th,  16th,  and  17th;  Mississippi 
State  Medical  Association,  Meridian,  April  loth,  16th,  and  17th  ;  Medi- 
cal Association  of  Georgia,  Augusta,  April  15th,  16th,  and  17th  ;  Iowa 
State  Medical  Society,  Waterloo,  April  15th,  16th,  and  17th;  Medical 
Society  of  the  State  of  California,  Sacramento,  April  21st,  22il,  and 
23d  :  Medical  Association  of  Montana,  Helena,  April  24th  and  25th ; 
Medical  and  Chirurgical  Faculty  of  Maryland,  Baltimore,  Apiil  2Sth, 
29th,  and  30th;  Texas  State  Medical  Association,  Waco,  April  2Sth, 
29th,  and  30th.  and  May  1st;  State  Medical  Society  of  Arkansas,  Uot 
Springs,  April  29th  and  30th,  and  May  1st ;  Medical  Society  of  the 
State  of  Washington,  Seattle,  May  6th,  7th,  and  8th ;  Missouri  State 
Medical  Association,  Excelsior  Springs,  May  12th,  13th,  and  14th:  In- 
diana State  Medical  Society,  Indianapolis,  May  13th,  14lh,  and  l.'uli; 
Kansas  Medical  Society,  Wichita,  May  13th,  14th,  15th,  and  1 0th  ;  Illi- 
nois State  Medical  Society,  Springfield,  May  19th,  2oth,  and  21st;  West 
Virginia  State  Medical  Society,  Fairmont,  May  20tli,  21st,  and  22d; 
North  Carolina  State  Medical  Society,  Asheville,  May  26th,  27th,  and 
28th  ;  Connecticut  Medical  Society,  Hartford,  May  27th,  28th  and  29th ; 
Kentucky  State  Medical  Society,  Lexington,  May  (date  to  be  fixed) ;  Ne- 
braska State  Medical  Society,  Lincoln,  May  or  June  (date  to  be  fixed); 
Pennsylvania  State  Medical  Society,  Reading,  June  2d,  3d,  4th,  and 
5th  ;  State  Medical  Society  of  Wisconsin,  Madison,  June  3d,  4th,  and 
5th;  Delaware  State  Medical  Society,  Rehoboth,  June  9th  and  10th; 
Maine  Medical  Association,  Portland,  June  9th,  10th,  and  11th;  Massa- 
chusetts Medical  Society,  Boston,  June  Sth  and  10th;  South  Dakota 
State  Medical  Society,  Chamberlain,  June  10th,  11th,  and  12th  ;  Rhode 
Island  Medical  Society.  Providence,  June  11th  and  12th;  Michigan 
State  Medical  Society,  Saginaw,  June  11th  and  12th;  New  Hampshire 
Medical  Society  (centennial),  Concord,  June  15th  and  16th;  Colorado 
State  Medical  Society,  Denver,  June  16th  and  17th;  Ohio  State  Medi- 
cal Society,  Put-in  Bay,  June  17th,  18th,  and  19tli;  Minnesota  State 
Medical  Society,  Minneapolis,  June  18th,  19th,  and  20th;  Medical  So- 
ciety of  New  Jersey,  Long  Branch,  June  23d  and  24th ;  Vermont  State 
Medical  Society,  Burlington,  October  15th  and  16th;  Mississij)[)i  Val- 
ley Medical  Association,  St.  Louis,  October  14th,  15th,  and  16th;  Tri- 
State  Medical  Association  of  Tennessee,  Alabama,  and  Georgia,  Chat- 
tanooga, October  (date  to  be  fixed) ;  Tri-State  Medical  Association  of 
Mississippi,  Arkansas,  and  Tennessee  (date  and  place  to  be  fixed) ; 
Medical  Society  of  Virginia,  Lynchburg,  October  27th,  28th,  and  29th 
(subject  to  change) ;  New  York  State  Medical  Association,  New  York, 
October  28th,  29th,  and  30th  ;  Louisiana  State  Medical  Society  (place 
and  date  to  be  determined). 

National  Associatiom. — American  Academy  of  Medicine,  Washing- 
ton, May  2d  and  4th  ;  American  Medical  Association,  Washington,  May 
5th,  6th,  7th,  and  8th ;  National  Association  of  Railway  Surgeons, 
Buffalo,  May  7th,  8lh,  and  9th ;  American  Gynieeological  Society, 
Washington,  September  15th,  16th,  and  17th;  American  Orthopaedic 
Association,  Washington,  September  1 5th,  1 6th.  and  1 7th ;  American  As- 
sociation of  Andrology  and  Syphilology,  Washington,  September  22d, 
23d,  and  24th  ;  Congress  of  American  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  Wash- 
ington, September  22d,  23d,  24th,  and  25th  ;  in  connection  with  this 
congress  will  be  held  the  meetings  of  the  American  Climatological 
Association,  American  Ophthalmological  Society,  American  Otological 
Society,  and  American  Neurological  Association  ;  American  Derniato- 
logical  Association,  Washington,  September  22d,  2;id,  24th,  and  2nth ; 
American  Surgical  Association,  Washington,  September  22d,  23d,  24th, 
and  26th  ;  American  Laryngological  Association,  Washington,  Septem- 
ber 23d,  24th,  and  25th  ;  American  Physiological  Society,  Washington, 
September  2Bth  and  26th ;  American   P.cdiatric  Society,  Washington, 


September  (date  to  be  fixed);  Southern  Surgical  and  Gynaecological 
Association,  Richmond,  November  10th,  11th,  and  12th;  American  As- 
sociation for  the  Study  and  Cure  of  Inebriety,  New  York,  November 
12th ;  American  Public  Health  Association,  Kansas  City,  November 
(date  to  be  fixed) ;  American  Association  of  Obstetricians  and  GyniE- 
cologists  (date  and  place  to  be  fixed). 

Congenital  Absence  of  the  Fifth  Metacarpal  Bone  and  of  the  Little 
Finger.— Mies  (ArrI,./.  jmt/i.  Anai.  >i.  P/ii/.^iol.  ii.  f.  kVin.  .\fc(l.,  August 
1890)  reports  a  case  which  came  under  his  observation  in  which  there 
was  a  complete  absence  of  the  fifth  metacarpal  bone  and  phalanges  of 
the  right  hand.  This  the  patient  declared  to  be  congenital,  and  not 
due  to  any  known  accident  either  before  or  after  birth.  No  scar  could 
be  found  on  the  ulnar  border  of  the  hand,  and  no  trace  of  the  missing 
bones.  The  middle  and  ring  fingers  were  considerably  larger  than  the 
corresponding  fingers  of  the  left  band ;  the  thumb  and  forefinger  some- 
what smaller.  The  web  between  the  fore  and  middle  fingers  reached 
to  the  middle  of  the  first  phalanx  of  the  middle  finger,  that  between 
the  middle  and  ring  fingers  almost  to  the  junction  of  the  middle  and 
distal  thirds  of  the  ring  finger.  There  was  no  other  malformation 
present. 

To  Contributors  and  Correspondents. — The  attention  of  ail  who  purpose 
favorinij  u.s  iiilh  loiiuiiiiniciitionx  is  respectfully  calkd  to  the  follow- 
ing : 

Authors  of  articles  intended  for  puhlicalion  under  the  head  of  "oriffinal 
amtribiuions  "  are  respectfully  informed  that,  in  accepting  such  arti- 
cles, we  always  do  so  with  the  understanding  that  tlu:  following  condi- 
tions are  to  be  observed:  (1)  when  a  manusa-ipt  is  sent  to  this  jour- 
nal,  a  similar  manuscript  or  any  abstract  tliereof  must  not  be  or 
have  been  sent  to  any  other  periodical,  unless  we  are  specially  tiolijied 
of  the  fact  at  the  time  tlie  article  is  sent  to  us  ;  (2)  accipled  articles 
are  suliject  to  the  customary  rules  of  editorial  revision,  and  will  be 
published  as  promptly  as  our  other  engagements  will  admit  of — we 
can  not  engage  to  publish  an  article  in  any  specified  issue  ;  (3)  any 
conditions  which  an  author  wishes  complied  with  must  be  distinctly 
stated  in  a  communication  accompanying  t/ie  manuscript,  and  no 
new  conditions  can  be  considered  after  the  manuscript  /tas  been  fut 
into  the  typesetters'  hands.  We  are  often  constrained  to  decline 
articles  which,  although  they  may  be  creditable  to  their  authors,  are 
not  suitable  for  publication  in  this  journal,  either  because  they  are 
too  long,  or  are  loaded  with  tabular  matter  or  proU-i  histories  of 
cases,  or  deal  with  subjects  of  little  interest  to  the  medical  profession 
at  large.  We  can  not  enter  into  any  correspondence  conctming  our 
reasons  for  declining  an  article. 

All  letters,  whetlier  intended  for  publication  or  not,  must  contain  the 
writer's  name  and  address,  not  necessarily  for  publication.  A'o  at- 
tention will  be  paid  to  anonymous  communications.  Hereafter,  cor- 
respondents asking  for  information  that  we  are  capable  of  giving, 
and  that  can  properly  be  given  in  this  journal,  xeill  be  answered  by 
number,  a  private  communication  being  previously  sent  to  each  cor- 
respondent  informing  him  under  what  number  the  a7iswer  to  his  note 
is  to  be  looked  for.  All  communications  not  intended  for  publication 
under  the  author's  name  are  treated  as  strictly  confidential.  We  can 
not  give  advice  to  laymen  as  to  partiadar  cases  or  recommaul  indi- 
vidual practitioners. 

Secretaries  of  medical  societies  will  confer  a  favor  by  keeping  us  in- 
formed of  the  dates  of  their  societies'  regular  meetings.  Brief  notifi- 
cations of  matters  that  are  expected  to  come  up  at  particular  meet- 
ings will  be  inserted  when  they  are  received  in  lime. 

Newspapers  and  other  publications  containing  matter  which  the  person 
sending  them  desires  to  bring  to  ottr  notice  should  be  marked.  Mem- 
bers of  the  profession  who  send  us  information  of  matters  of  interest 
to  our  readers  will  be  considered  as  doing  them  and  us  a  favor,  and, 
if  the  space  at  our  command  admits  of  it,  we  shall  take  pleasure  in 
inserting  the  .substance  of  such  eor'niunications. 

All  communications  inlcndul  for  the  .editor  should  be  addressed  to  him 
in  care  of  the  publishers. 

AU  communications  relating  to  the  busittess  of  the  journal  should  be  ad- 
dressed to  the  publishers. 
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TIJE   CONDITION   KNOWN   AS 
'•CHORDITIS  TUBEEOSA."* 

By  clarence   C.  RICE.  M.  D., 

PROFESSOR  OF  DI.^EASES  OF  THE   NOSE   AND  THROAT  AT  THE   NEW  YORK 
POST-GRADUATE  MEDICA-L  SCHOOL  AND  HOSPITAL. 

This  pathological  conditioD  of  tbe  vocal  apparatus  is  of 
interest  to  the  laryngologist  because  it  occurs  frequeutlj'  in 
public  speakers,  sinijers,  and  actors.  It  always  produces 
some  degree  of  impairment  of  the  voice,  and,  as  it  is  a  lesion 
which  it  is  difBcult  to  eradicate,  it  is  well  to  appreciate  its 
existence  and  to  treat  it  intelligently. 

Not  much  has  been  written  about  it.  Most  authors  have 
been  satistied  with  brief  mention  of  this  condition  as  one  of 
the  manifestations  of  chronic  catarrhal  laryngitis. 

Turck'sf  description  of  this  lesion,  to  which  he  gave  the 
name  "  chorditis  tuberosa,"  is  comprehensive.  He  says  he 
had  noticed  four  cases  of  this  peculiar  inflammation  of  the 
vocal  band>  in  singers,  and  he  gives  this  description  of  the 
appearance  of  the  larynx  :  Midway  in  the  upper  plane  of  the 
bands  there  is  a  peculiar  uneven  surface,  and,  in  addition  to 
redness  and  swelling,  some  white  opaque  spots  as  large  as 
poppy  seeds.  These  white  spots,  he  says,  become  more 
noticeable  as  the  general  congestion  subsides.  He  believes 
this  peculiar  lesion  to  be  due  to  inflammation  of  the  mucous 
glands. 

It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  determine  whether  Vircliow  J 
is  not  describing'the  same  pathological  condition  in  his  ar- 
ticle on  Pachydermia  of  the  Larvnx.  Certainly  the  appear- 
ances of  the  vocal  bands  in  the  earliest  stages  of  pachy- 
dermia, as  Virchow  sees  them,  are  quite  similar  to  the  nod- 
ules of  chorditis  tuberosa.  Later  the  infiltration  and  swell- 
ing are  much  greater  in  what  he  designates  pachydermia  than 
we  see  in  chorditis  tuberosa.  According  to  Virchow,  the 
condition  occurs  in  aged  drinkers  and  is  caused  by  shout- 
ing. He  says  the  swelling  is  at  first  localized  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  vocal  bands.  There  are  raised  points  with  tissue- 
thickening  about  them,  the  raised  points  being  the  swell- 
ing of  the  squamous  epithelium  and  the  papillie.  The  sur- 
face of  the  affected  band  or  bands  is  covered  with  a  whitish 
membrane  consisting  of  proliferating  epithelial  cells.  The 
process  he  believes  to  be  due  to  long-continued  congestion, 
not  an  irritative  one — a  hyperplastic  process.  He  thinks 
it  can  not  consistently  be  called  a  chronic  catarrh  of  the 
larynx,  as  there  are  neither  mucus  nor  pus-corpuscles.  In 
his  description  of  the  later  appearances  of  the  larynx  we  do 
not  recognize  any  similarity  to  chorditis  tuberosa.  I  am 
not  familiar  with  chorditis  tuberosa  in  "aged  drinkers." 
My  cases  have  all  been  in  young  adults  and  in  singers  of 
temperate  habits.     And  the  thickening  extending  from  the 

*  Read  liefore  ihe  American  Larjiigolcgical  Association  at  its 
twelfth  annual  con|;rv8u. 

t  Turck,  A'linU-  ihr  Krunkhrilm  <I>h  K./i/loj/rii,  Wien,  IKCfi,  p.  UU 
<or  s.  204). 

t  Vircliow,  Verhatutlung  dir  Hrrlin.  iind.  (Jixillxrlmfl,  reporlcl  in 
Berliner  klin.  Wochetutchnfl,  188»,  No.  21. 


vocal  bands,  both  above  and  below,  forniing  polypoid  en- 
largements, as  Virchow  pictures  the  later  lesions,  I  have 
not  seen  in  chorditis  tuberosa.  "\'ircbow's  pachydermia,  in 
its  later  stages  at  least,  resembles  much  more  closely  that 
trachomatous  or  scleromatous  condition  of  the  vocal  bands 
seen  in  long-standing  cases  of  chronic  catarrhal  laryngitis, 
occasioned  by  excessive  drinking  and  smoking,  and  in  which 
strong  astringent  applications  have  been  liberally  employed. 

While  it  is  true  that  in  a  small  percentage  of  the  cases 
which  come  under  observation  this  nodular  enlargement  on 
the  vocal  bands  develops  at  a  late  stage  of  a  chronic  catar- 
rhal process  of  the  larynx — a  secondary  hypertrophy  follow- 
ing a  long  pre-existing  congestion  of  the  vocal  bands — far 
more  frequently,  I  believe,  tbe  nodular  enlargement  is  pri- 
mary, and  the  congestion  and  thickening  and  failure  of 
approximation  of  the  vocal  bands  is  secondary. 

The  irritation  caused  by  the  constant  friction  of  the 
nodular  enlargement  with  the  opposite  band,  and  the  extra 
exertion  necessary  to  produce  a  true  tone  in  singing  or  a 
clear  voice  in  speaking — these  cause  a  form  of  traumatic 
congestion  with  hyperplastic  changes,  and  eventually  an 
exhaustion  of  the  adductors  and  tensors  of  the  bands. 

During  the  last  two  years  I  have  seen  eight  cases  of 
chorditis  tuberosa.  Six  of  these  cases  were  in  singers;  the 
remaining  two  cases  were  in  people  who  used  their  voices 
more  than  in  ordinary  conversation — one  a  Hebrew,  who 
read  aloud  some  religious  ceremony  every  week,  and  the 
other  a  foreman  of  a  large  number  of  laborers,  who  was  in 
the  habit  of  shouting  to  his  men.  The  six  singers  were  all 
woi^n  and  sopranos.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  how 
many  cases  of  chorditis  tuberosa  have  been  seen  in  people 
who  do  not  sing  or  who  do  not  use  the  voice  except  in  or- 
dinary conversation.  I  have  never  seen  such  a  case.  This 
may  be  due  to  the  fact  that  none  but  singers,  actors,  public 
speakers,  etc.,  go  to  a  physician  on  account  of  the  moderate 
hoarseness  which  the  nodule  on  the' vocal  band  produces. 
It  is  my  belief,  however,  that  this  nodule  is  produced  by 
excessive  use  of  the  voice  in  singing  and  public  speaking, 
and  that  it  is  attributable  largely  to  a  faulty  method,  of 
singing,  or  a  bad  manner  of  using  the  voice.  It  is  a  signifi- 
cant fact  that  six  of  the  eight  cases  observed  were  singers- 
aud  sopranos,  where,  as  we  know,  the  highest  tension  and. 
the  most  rapid  vibration  of  the  bands  are  required  durinij- 
singing.  In  writing  the  histories  of  these  six  cases,  I  paid 
some  attention  to  the  manner  in  which  the  voice  had  been 
used,  and  it  seemed  to  me  significant  that  two  of  the  patients, 
young  women  of  twenty  years,  were  in  the  same  class  at  a 
grand  conservatory  of  music  where  only  the  true  Italian 
method  was  taught.  During  vocalization  in  both  of  these 
cases,  as  the  scale  was  ascended,  the  epiglottis  was  carried 
farther  downward  and  backward  with  each  note  and  the 
larynx  was  compressed  more  and  more.  One  of  these 
women  could  sing  only  a  short  time  without  becoming 
quite  hoarse.  After  changing  her  teacher  and  using  her 
voice  in  a  different  manner,  she  could  sing  and  does  sing 
every  night  at  a  theatre,  and  sings  fairly  well  too,  and  there 
is  still  some  nodular  enlargement  on  one  of  the  bands. 

One  of  my  six  patients — an  operatic  singer  of  great  repu- 
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tation — stated  the  patliology  of  the  condition  known  as 
'•chorditis  tuberosa"  quite  accurately  when  she  said,  after  I 
had  described  to  her  the  laryngoscopic  appearances,  "  Why, 
I  should  say  I  had  corns  on  my  vocal  bands."  And  that  I 
believe  is  the  pathological  condition  which  is  present  in 
these  cases — a  "dermoid  metamorphosis,"  as  Zietnssen  * 
puts  it,  the  trachomatous  condition  alluded  to  by  Macken- 
zie, f  Wedl,  who  examined  a  number  of  specimens  micro- 
scopically, found  only  connective-tissue  hypertrophy  with 
heaps  of  nuclei.  I  have  had  sections  from  two  nodules  ex- 
amined, which  were  removed  from  the  vocal  band  by  a  small 
snap  guillotine,  and  the  result,  which  was  the  same  in  both 
cases,  was  connective  tissue  and  e])ithelial  elements  iu 
largely  increased  numbers. 

These  nodular  enlargements  are  produced  by  the  friction 
of  the  free  edge  of  one  band  against  that  of  the  other  where 
the  voice  is  used  a  great  deal,  and  where  the  tension  of  the 
bands  is  unevenly  controlled  because  of  a  faulty  method  of 
using  the  laryngeal  muscles;  just  as  the  outer  layers  of  the 
skin  of  the  foot  are  hypertrophied  by  the  friction  of  an  ill- 
fitiing  shoe.  Contrary  to  the  teaching  of  many  writers,  I 
believe  that  the  nodular  enlargement  is  the  primary  lesion  ; 
and  the  pathological  appearances  of  the  bands  which  follow 
— such  as  congestion  and  general  thickening,  by  reason 
of  which  these  cases  have  been  improperly  classed  among 
those  of  chronic  laryngitis — these  are  secondary  lesions  and 
are  directlv  dependent  upon  the  nodular  enlargement. 

"Chorditis  tuberosa"  should  not  be  confounded  with 
the  uneven  surface  of  the  vocal  bands  seen  in  long-standing 
cases  of  simple  chronic  chorditis,  where  the  vocal  appara- 
tus has  been  abused  for  many  years,  and  strong  astringents 
or  caustics  have  been  so  frequently  applied  to  the  larynx 
that  little  normal  mucous  covering  remains. 

The  terms  "  trachoma"  and  "  scleroma"  are  more  ap- 
propriately applied  to  the  uneven,  rough,  granular  condition 
of  the  vocal  bands,  as  seen  in  the  above  cases,  than  to  the 
condition  known  as  "chorditis  tuberosa."  Chorditis  tu- 
berosa may  be  the  cause  of  a  general  trachomatous  condi- 
tion. Chorditis  tuberosa  should  also  be  differentiated  from 
the  cicatrices  of  tubercular  and  syphilitic  ulcers  or  from 
granulation  tissue  springing  therefrom,  and  also  from  be- 
nignant growths  attached  to  the  vocal  bands. 

The  nodular  enlargements  may  be  situated  upon  one  or 
both  bands.  In  five  of  the  eight  cases  I  have  seen,  the 
nodule  was  on  the  left  band.  It  is  usually  located  a  trifle 
more  anteriorly  than  midway  between  the  vocal  processes 
and  the  anterior  insertions  of  the  vocal  bands.  (Fig.  1.) 
And  it  is  probable  that  at  this  point  the  friction  between 
the  bands  is  greatest.  A  nodular  enlargement  on  one  band, 
if  the  voice  is  persistently  used  in  singing  or  speaking,  in 
time  produces  some  alteration  in  the  tissue  of  the  other 
band  at  the  point  of  contact.  Sometimes  there  is  an  ap- 
pearance of  depression  in  the  vocal  band  just  opposite  the 
nodule  into  whi'-h  the  protruding  jioint  fits.  (Fig.  2.)  If 
this  depression  is  examined  carefully,  the  covering  will  pre- 
sent a  roughened  appearance,  a  callous  spot  which  has  been 

*  Zicmsscn,  C)lilopieiHa  Practice  AM.,  vol.  iv,  p.  217. 
f  Sir  Morell  Mackenzie,  Di*.  of  Tltroat,  vol.  i,  p.  294. 


produced  by  the  protruding  point  on  the  opposite  band. 
This  callous  depression  is  really  raised  above  the  normal 
surface  of  the  vocal  band  ;  but  a  concavity  exists  because 
the  edges  about  the  depression  are  elevated  to  a  still  greater 
degree.  After  the  nodule  has  existed  for  some  time  the 
depression  on  the  second  band  is  sometimes  filled,  and  later 
gives  place  to  a  second  nodule.  Two  nodules  are  now  seen 
striking  against  each  other,  and  the  bands  are  by  just  so 
much  more  prevented  from  approximating  during  phona- 
tion.  If  these  nodules  are  not  removed,  and  if  the  person 
is  allowed  to  continue  singing,  the  irritative  friction  and 
the  increased  effort  of  the  intrinsic  laryngeal  muscles  neces- 
sary to  bring  the  bands  together  cause  a  congestion  and 
thickening  of  the  entire  substance  of  the  bands,  which  it 
will  be  very  difficult  to  dissipate  by  the  most  judicious  of 
local  treatment.  If  a  very  careful  examination  of  one  of 
the  nodules  is  made  in  its  earliest  stages,  the  mucous  mem- 
brane covering  it  will  seem  to  be  unaltered,  and  the  millet- 
like  nodule  seems  to  be  wholly  situated  in  the  substance  of 
the  band,  and,  as  it  develops,  pushes  the  mucous  membrane 
in  front  of  it. 

In  one  of  my  cases  I  found  the  nodular  enlargement 
associated  with  the  condition  known  as  chorditis  inferior 
hypertrophica.  The  nodule  was  probably  primary  and  was 
the  cause  of  the  subglottic  thickening. 


The  sole  symptom  of  this  condition  is  at  first  impair- 
ment of  the  voice,  the  degree  depending  upon  the  size  of 
the  interposing  nodule  and  the  secondary  or.  resulting  in- 
flammatory changes  in  the  vocal  bands.  The  degree  of 
hoarseness  in  singing  will  also  depend  upon  the  skill  with 
which  the  vocal  apparatus  is  etnployed.  We  all  know 
how  well  some  singers  vocalize  with  greatly  altered  vocal 
bands. 

In  no  laryngeal  disorder  must  the  treatment  be  more 
painstaking.  Skillful  manipulation  will  be  required  to 
eradicate  the  condition  known  as  "chorditis  tuberosa." 
These  cases  should  be  treated  as  early  as  possible  before  the 
second  band  has  been  injured  by  the  protruding  nodule  on 
its  fellow,  and  before  the  bands  have  become  congested, 
thickened,  and  stiffened,  and  the  vocal  tensors  exhausted 
beyond  recovery.  These  patients  should  not  be  allowed  to 
sing  or  to  use  their  voices  except  in  quiet  conversation. 
There  should  be  no  exception  to  this  rule.  The  i)atienl 
must  rest  not  only  until  the  nodular  enlargement  is  smoothed 
down,  but  until  congestion  has  abated  and  the  muscular 
tone  of  the  larynx  is  restored.  Hoarseness  quickly  returns 
if  the  patients  are  perniitteii  to  use  the  voice  when  they 
are  only  hall  cured. 

The  IochI  rcMU'dii's  are   not   inaiiv  wliich   .'ire   of  use  in 
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the  jiidu'ious  treatment  of  chorditis  tuberosa.  The  nodule 
must  be  eradicated  first  of  all.  Time  can  be  saved  in  some 
of  these  cases  where  the  nodule  is  large  enough  by  snipping 
it  off  to  the  plane  of  the  free  edge  of  the  band.  I  have 
used  successfully  a  small  circular  snap  guillotine  knife,  the 
circle  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  With  the 
aid  of  cocaine  this  circle  can  be  placed  around  the  nodule 
and  the  band  pressed  up  against  the  lateral  wall  of  the 
larynx  before  the  knife  is  sprung.  This  instrument  can  be 
used  more  delicately  than  a  laryngeal  forceps  and  with  less 
damage  to  the  bands.  After  the  nodule  has  been  cut  off 
even  with  the  surrounding  surface  I  have  found  a  solution 
of  zinc  chloride,  from  twenty  to  forty  grains  to  the  ounce, 
of  more  benefit  than  the  silver  solution,  in  that  it  heals  the 
ulceration  left  by  the  knife  with  far  less  cicatrization  than 
does  the  silver.  A  thirty-grain  solution  of  zinc  chloride 
applied  exactly  to  the  base  of  the  nodule  after  its  excision 
has,  in  my  experience,  prevented  its  regrowth.  A  milder 
astringent  solution,  either  ten  grains  of  zinc  'Or  silver, 
should  be  used  at  home  by  the  patient  every  day  for  weeks. 
When  the  entire  substance  of  the  bands  is  congested  and 
thickened,  absorption  can  be  more  -rapidly  effected  with  a 
solution  of  iodol  or  iodoform  in  ether  (  3  j  to  f  j)  than 
with  astringents.  Cocaine  as  an  astringent  has  not  received 
the  credit  it  deserves.  A  two-per-cent.  solution  used  twice 
daily  does  more  than  temporary  good  by  expelling  the 
blood  from  the  bands.  The  faradaic  or  galvanic  current 
will  be  useful  and  necessary  in  restoring  tone  to  the  laryn- 
geal muscles.  Finally,  after  the  bands  have  been  made  as 
nearly  normal  as  possible,  we  should  insist  that  our  patient, 
if  he  is  a  singer,  put  himself  under  the  instruction  of  a 
proper  teacher.  We  can  easily  learn  the  names  of  those 
teachers  who  have  develojyed  successful  singers,  and  we  can 
warn  our  patients  against  the  instruction  of  those  teachers 
whose  pupils  can  never  sing  without  becoming  hoarse.  This 
a<lvice  is  imperative  if  we  would  cure  this  class  of  patients. 
A  faulty  method  of  using  the  voice  will  bring  back  in  a 
>liiirt  time  the  catarrhal  conditions  which  we  may  have  been 
months  in  curing,  and  even  the  nodule  itself.  As  it  is  ne- 
cessary after  an  operation  for  strabismus  that  a  patient 
should  be  fitted  with  glasses  which  will  correct  the  error 
of  refraction  that  has  occasioned  the  necessity  of  cutting 
the  ocular  muscles,  so  it  is  imperative  that  we  should  for- 
bid the  continuance  of  that  faulty  manner  of  using  the 
voice  in  singing  or  speaking  which  has  occasioned  the 
nodular  enlargements  on  the  vocal  bands. 

The  points  I  would  place  emphasis  upon  are  these  : 

1.  The  condition  known  as  "  chorditis  tuberosa"  is  not 
always  or  often  one  of  the  pathological  changes  to  be  classed 
among  those  of  chronic  catarrhal  laryngitis,  but  it  is  itself 
the  primary  lesion. 

2.  The  presence  of  this  nodule  is  the  direct  cause  of  the 
catarrlial  changes  in  the  larynx  which  appear  later. 

.3.  This  condition  is  almost  always  found  in  singers  or 
public  speakers,  and  is  occasioned  to  a  great  degree  by  a 
faulty  method  of  using  the  voice — a  callus  occasioned  by 
attrition  of  one  band  against  the  other. 

4.  C;horditis  tuberosa  occurs  more  frequently  in  women 
than  in  men,  and  is  seen  most  often  in  sopranos. 


5.  A  nodular  enlargement  will  in  time  produce  change 
in  the  second  band  at  the  point  of  contact,  and 

6.  These  nodules  should  be  removed  as  early  as  possi- 
ble, singing  should  not  be  allowed  until  the  bands  are  nor- 
mal, and  faulty  methods  of  using  the  voice  should  be  for- 
bidden. 
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Ant  one  following  German  medical  literature  for  the 
past  three  years  would  be  struck  with  the  number  of  papers 
on  the  subject  of  Major  Thure  Brandt's  method  of  treating 
pelvic  affections.  He  would  also  be  struck  with  the  almost 
uniformly  favoiable  opinion  expressed  by  the  writers  as 
well  as  with  the  published  results,  which,  in  many  instances, 
were  so  brilliant  as  to  excite  incredulity.  But  if  he  were 
desirous  of  putting  the  method  into  practice,  he  would  de- 
spair of  doing  so  from  the  descriptions  found  in  journals 
and  in  monographs.  His  despair  would  only  increase  with 
each  succeeding  article,  which  would  reiterate  the  assertion 
that  the  aietliod  was  not  to  be  learned  from  reading,  not- 
withstanding the  inconsistency  that  the  article  would  con- 
tain a  lengthy  description  of  it.  As  the  writer  has  steered 
clear  of  Charybdis,  he  will  try  to  avoid  running  against 
Scylla,  and  will    make  no  attempt  to  describe  the  method. 

It  will  be  his  purpose  in  this  paper  merely  to  place  on 
record  the  observations  and  impressions  gained  during  a 
course  of  several  weeks  with  Major  Thure  Brandt.  During 
that  time  he  witnessed  Thure  Brandt  work  for  three  or 
four  hours  daily,  and  was  himself  enabled  to  carry  out  the 
various  manijuilations  under  the  master's  instruction  and 
supervision. 

Just  here  the  writer  would  like  to  express  his  deep  sense 
of  obligation  to  Dr.  il.  Boldt,  of  this  city,  for  his  kind  in- 
troduction, and  to  convey  to  Major  Thure  Brandt  his  grati- 
tude and  thanks  for  the. kindness  and  untiring  pains  betook 
in  teaching  his  method  and  for  providing  opportunities  for 
putting  it  into  practice. 

It  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  give  a  short  sketch  of 
the  pioneer  of  pelvic  massage,  and  to  outline  the  history  of 
the  system  from  its  beginning  to  the  present  day. 

Brandt  was  a  pupil  of  Branting  and  Georgi,  and  grad- 
uated from  the  Royal  Central  Gymnastic  Institute  of  Stock- 
holm in  the  autumn  of  1842.  llere  he  acquired  a  good 
knowledge  of  coarse  anatomy  and  the  method  of  treating 
various  diseases  by  the  Swedish  movements.  For  the  ne.xt 
two  years  he  acted  as  extraordinary  teacher  at  the  institute. 
He  then  received  an  appointment  at  the  Norrkiiping  Insti- 
tute, where  he  had  a  great  number  of  female  patients  to 
treat,  and  where  he  laid  the  foundation  of  his  knowledge  of 
the  different  complaints  common  to  women,  which  stood 
him  in  good  stead  in  after  years.  In  1847,  while  sergeant 
in  the  army,  a  soldier  came  to  him  with  prolapsus  aiii. 
The  medical  oflScer  being  absent,  the  young  sergeant  set  his 
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brains  to  '  work  as  to  how  lie  could  give  relief  to  tbe  suf- 
ferer. He  broiifrht  the  anatomy  of  the  parts  before  his 
mental  vision,  and  thought  if  he  could  only  seize  the  bowel 
from  above,  be  would  be  able  to  pull  back  the  protruding 
rectum  into  its  proper  position.  The  patient  was  placed  on 
his  back  in  the  lithotomy  position,  th,e  bowel  seized  at  the 
S.  romanum,  and  with  gentle  traction  and  vibratorv  move- 
ments the  prolapsed  anus  was  easily  reduced,  to  the  great 
surprise  of  the  operator  and  to  the  wonder  of  the  on- 
lookers. In  1859  a  small  work  fell  into  Brandt's  hands, 
which  mentioned  incidentally  the  great  frequency  of  pro- 
lapsus uteri  among  the  women  in  Dalecarlia.  His  fertile 
and  inventive  brain  at  once  set  to  thinking  why  a  protrud- 
ing uterus  could  not  be  brought  back  to  its  position  by  trac- 
tion from  above  in  the  same  way  as  a  protruding  rectum. 
This  thought  led  to  the  study  of  the  anatomy  of  the  uterus 
and  its  supports  in  such  books  as  he  could  get.  The  idea 
had  eighteen  months  to  ripen  and  gatter  strength  before  an 
opportunity  presented  itself  in  which  he  could  subject  it  to 
practice,  ft  was  in  1861  that  this  opportunity  occurred  to 
him. 

The  patient  was  forty-seven  years  of  age,  and  had  suf- 
fered with  a  prolapsus  for  twenty-seven  years,  which  for  the 
last  three  years  had  been  complete.  Daily  treatment  for 
fourteen  days  resulted  in  a  cure  which  proved  to  be  per- 
manent. The  patient  lived  for  twenty-three  years  after  this 
and  had  no  return  of  her  affliction,  the  uterus  reiiiainitig 
high  up  in  the  pelvis. 

A  few  days  after  this  woman  had  been  cured  two  other 
peasant  women,  suffering  also  from  total  prolapsus,  pre- 
sented themselves  for  treatment.  Both  were  cured  in  the 
course  of  a  few  weeks.  One  of  these  patients  hail  a  normal 
labor  a  year  afterward,  and.  in  spite  of  hard  work  in  the 
field,  the  prolapsus  has  not  returned  to  the  present  day,  for 
the  woman  is  still  living. 

It  may  be  easily  conceived  that  the  news  was  not  long 
in  reaching  the  four  corners  of  the  small  kingdom.  Before 
many  years  ha<l  lapsed,  patients  from  the  remotest  parts  of 
the  land  flocked  to  Brandt  for  treatment.  It  was  not  long 
before  he  had  as  many  as  from  a  hundred  to  a  hundred  and 
twenty  patients  to  treat  daily. 

Brandt  harl  seen  many  stiff  and  useless  joints  rendered 
supple  and  useful  under  the  influence  of  massage,  and  many 
inflammatory  exudations  about  the  joints  disappear  while 
the  treatment  was  being  carried  out.  Why  could  not  a 
fixed  uterus  and  exudations  about  the  uterus  be  cured  in 
the  same  way  ?  These  thoughts  had  been  fermenting  for 
some  time  when,  in  1865,  he  subjected  them  to  a  practical 
test,  with  the  most  gratifying  result.  About  this  time  he 
had  perfected  a  complete  system  of  manipulation  for  there- 
position  of  displaced  and  adherent  uteri,  but  more  espe- 
cially for  retroflexed  and  retrovcrted  uteri  with  adhesions, 
which  formed  by  far  the  greatest  number  of  displacements 
he  had  met.  A  year  later  he  began  to  loosen  displaced  and 
adherent  ovaries  and  tubes,  and  to  attempt  the  absorption 
of  chronic  exudations  in  the  pelvic  cavity. 

Brandt  displayed  from  the  first  the  temper  of  a  scientific 
man,  showing  a  readiness  to  benefit  by  his  own  observations 
and  criticisms,  deriving  valuable  lessons  from  his  failures, 


and  exhibiting  a  willingness  to  learn  from  others.  Unless 
he  was  advancing  he  was  not  satisfied.  To  him,  to  remain 
stationary  was  going  backward.  His  conscientious  and 
clear  perception  prevented  him  from  falling  into  the  error 
common  to  laymen  when  they  enter  the  field  of  medicine; 
because  he  could  cure  some  cases  was  no  reason  to  him  that 
his  method  was  a  panacea  for  all  the  ills  peculiar  to  woman- 
kind. Time  and  again,  after  examining  a  woman,  he  would 
honestly  say  the  affection  was  beyond  his  powers,  or  that 
there  were  other  means  that  would  more  readilv  bring 
about  the  desired  cure.  One  can  not  eulogize  him  too 
highly  for  these  traits.  Even  the  trained  medical  mind  is 
only  too  prone  to  be  the  dupe  of  its  own  workings.  From 
the  outset  of  his  career,  Brandt  showed  that  he  was  not  a 
mere  quack  who  had  learned  a  few  practical  points  which 
he  was  turning  to  his  own  selfish  ends,  but  from  the  begin- 
ning he  exhibited  the  spirit  and  zeal  of  a  benefactor  of  his 
race.  He  knew  his  method  could  do  anfl  was  doing  good 
to  suffering  womankind,  and  this  for  him  was  an  all-suffi- 
cient incentive  to  promulgate  it  so  that  the  good  could  be 
increased  a  thousand-fold.  But,  to  the  shame,  it  must  be 
said,  of  the  medical  piofession  in  Norway  and  Sweden,  the 
overtures  of  the  layman  were  met  with  cold  narrowness  and 
disdain  and  at  times  with  heartless  cruelty.  This  did  not, 
however,  drive  Brandt,  as  it  would  have  driven  a  lesser  man, 
to  associate  himself  with  laymen,  few  or  none  of  whom  pos- 
sessed his  honesty  of  purpose,  knowledge,  or  powers  of  ob- 
servation. Either  his  method  should  spread  through  proper 
and  trained  channels,  or  die  with  him.  A  few,  however,  of 
the  Scandinavian  physicians  possessed  the  breadth  of  view 
and  generosity  to  recognize  worth,  no  matter  from  what 
source.  One  of  these  was  Dr.  Skoldberg,  one  of  Stock- 
holm's most  capable  gymecologists,  and  a  teacher  in  the 
medical  school.  This  physician,  after  having  several  times 
seen  Brandt  manipulate,  and  having  watched  the  results, 
took  every  occasion  to  speak  favorably  of  the  method  and 
to  practice  it  himself.  At  his  urgent  appeal,  Brandt,  in 
1872,  removed  to  Stockholm.  The  pioneer's  hopes  were 
now  beginning  to  brighten.  He  was  now  about  to  enter 
the  scientific  circle  for  which  he  had  shown  such  inclination 
and  aptitude.  But,  unfortunately,  about  this  time  Dr.  Skold- 
berg died  and  Brandt  found  himself  again  a  lonely  traveler 
on  a  difficult  and  rugged  path.  Still  this  did  not  deter  him 
from  pursuing  his  work  faithfully,  although  as  the  years 
gathered  over  his  head  the  hope  of  ever  seeing  a  realization 
of  his  fond  dreams  began  to  flicker  and  die  out. 

In  the  summer  of  1885,  when  the  span  of  threescore 
and  ten  allotted  to  man  had  nearly  been  reached  (Brandt 
was  then  sixty-seven  years  of  age),  an  incident  occurred 
which,  like  the  toucii  of  a  magician's  wand,  made  an 
oasis  spring  up  in  the  center  of  the  lonely  desert.  The 
incident  referred  to  was  the  following:  A  wealthy  Swedish 
merchant,  with  business  connections  all  over  Europe,  whose 
wife  and  daughter  had  been  successfully  treated  by  Brandt 
for  serious  womb  trouble,  became  iiiteiested  in  the  method 
and  was  anxious  that  it  should  be  made  known  in  other 
countries.  Through  his  efforts  a  young  promising  physi- 
cian from  Vienna,  Dr.  I'rofanter,  came  to  Stockholm  and 
worked  under  Brandt  for  several  months.    Though  skeptical 
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at  first,  it  was  not  long  before  the  young  physician,  in 
watching  the  results,  became  an  enthusiastic  believer  in  the 
efBcacv  of  the  method  in  the  various  forms  of  pelvic  disease. 
Dr.  Piofanter,  on  his  return  to  Vienna,  made  a  proposal  to 
Brandt  and  to  Dr.  Nissen,  of  Christiania,  who  had  studied 
under  Brandt  for  a  long  time,  and  who  had  for  years  de- 
voted himself  entirely  to  pelvic  massage,  to  subject  the 
method  to  the  observation  and  criticism  of  a  recognized 
authority  in  gynaecology.  After  a  protracted  correspond- 
ence, Brandt,  his  assistant.  Miss  Jonasson,  and  Dr.  Xissen, 
came  to  Jena,  where  they  remained  for  three  months,  treat- 
ing a  number  of  cases  in  Professor  Schultze's  clinic  under 
the  close  scrutiny  of  that  distinguished  and  world-renowned 
gynaecologist.  Professor  SchuJtze  carefully  examined  each 
case  before,  during,  and  after  treatment,  and  made  full 
notes  of  the  general  and  local  conditions.  The  full  reports 
of  sixteen  cases  were  published  by  Profanter,  with  an  intro- 
duction from  Professor  Schultze.  In  this  introduction  Pro- 
fessor Schultze  said  that  he  was  thoroughly  convinced  of 
the  efficacy  of  Brandt's  method  in  loosening  and  stretching 
old  parametritic  adhesions  and  of  its  power  of  restoring  to 
the  normal  condition  the  supports  of  the  uterus  which  had 
become  relaxed  or  weakened  ;  and  further  that  he  had  no 
hesitancy  in  asserting  that  in  Brandt's  method  we  had 
gained  a  valuable  addition  to  our  therapy  of  pelvic  affec- 
tions, a  method  which  could  in  many  instances  be  substi- 
tuted with  advantage  for  other  methods  now  in  vogue,  and 
in  other  instances  would  form  a  valuable  adjunct  to  the 
usual  operative  or  mechanical  means  of  treatment.  This 
article  appeared  in  February,  1887,  and,  although  scarcely 
three  years  have  elapsed,  as  many  as  seventy  physicians  from 
Germany,  Austria,  Italy,  Switzerland,  and  the  United  States 
have  gone  to  Stockholm  to  learn  the  method  from  the  origi- 
nator himself.  Owing  to  his  limited  clinical  material, 
Brandt  has  had  to  decline  the  applications  of  at  least  an 
equal  number  of  physicians  during  that  period. 

In  Germany,  Ziegenspock  and  others  are  teaching  the 
method  to  a  number  of  men  interested  in  gynecology,  and 
the  literature  on  the  subject  has  already  reached  considera- 
ble dimensions.  Brandt,  therefore,  on  the  eve  of  his  life — 
for  he  is  now  seventy-one  years  of  age — has  the  gratification 
of  seeing  a  fulfillment  of  his  fond  and  long-cherished  hopes. 
The  writer,  during  his  visit,  had  occasion  to  witness  almost 
daily  evidence  of  this  sentiment.  But  it  reached  its  climax 
one  evening  shortly  before  l)is  departure,  when,  at  a  recep- 
'  tion  at  Brandt's  house,  Brandt,  surrounded  by  an  eminent 
German  specialist  (Professor  Schultze,  who  was  on  a  flying 
visit  to  Stockholm)  and  seven  or  eight  medical  men  from 
various  parts  of  the  globe,  in  a  toast  expressed,  in  eloquent 
and  soul-stirring  words,  his  extreme  satisfaction  and  delight 
tliat  his  life-long  labors  were  being  recognized  by  the 
learned  medical  world,  and  that  they  were  to  be  put  into 
the  crucible  of  scientific  investigation.  In  a  burst  of  fiery 
eloquence  and  in  tones  ringing  with  the  zeal  and  confidence 
of  a  prophet,  he  concluded  by  saying:  "Come  wliat  will, 
the  truth  will  remain,  and  I  know  others  will  bo  found  who 
will  continue  where  I  have  ended." 

It  has  already  been  stated  that  when  Brandt  began  pel- 
vic massage  he  had  a  fair  knowledge  of  general  anatomy. 


By  further  studies  he  has  gained  a  pretty  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  the  anatomy  of  the  pelvis  and  its  contents,  and  in 
this  branch  of  medicine  he  is  the  equal  of  many  a  gymccol- 
ogist.  His  knowledge  of  pathology  is  crude  and  very  de- 
fective, but  it  is  as  a  diagnostician  of  pelvic  affections  that 
he  excels.  The  writer  has  seen  but  few,  either  here  or  at 
the  leading  medical  centers  in  Europe,  who  were  Brandt's 
equal  as  a  diagnostician.  Of  course  his  immense  experi- 
ence and  wonderful  delicacy  of  tactile  sense  have  contribut- 
ed chiefly  to  this  skill ;  but  his  accuracy  and  refinement  in 
diagnosis  are  in  a  measure  due  to  the  position  in  which  he 
examines  the  patient.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  in  the  writ- 
er's opinion,  that  when  the  patient  is  in  a  semi-squatting 
position  and  the  physician  sits  at  the  left  side  on  a  level 
somewhat  higher  than  the  patient,  he  can  more  readily  pal- 
pate the  pelvic  contents  than  in  the  usual  attitude.  The 
reasons  for  this  are  (1)  greater  flaccidity  of  the  abdominal 
walls  ;  (2)  greater  ease  in  applying  deep  and  steady  press- 
ure with  the  external  hand  ;  (3)  the  greater  freedom  to  the 
examining  finger  on  account  of  the  support  given  to  the 
elbow  by  resting  on  the  physician's  left  knee. 

An  accurate  diagnosis  is  very  desirable  as  a  preliminary 
to  massage,  though  a  correct  diagnosis  is  frequently  arrived 
at  only  after  massage  has  been  carried  out  for  two  days. 
The  bimanual  examination,  which  at  first  was  an  impossi- 
bility owing  to  the  rigidity  of  the  abdominal  walls,  now 
that  these  have  been  rendered  flaccid  by  massage,  gives 
valuable  information.  This  feature  of  the  method  and  the 
position  of  the  patient  above  referred  to  will  not  be  the 
least  valued  in  the  future  when  opening  the  abdomen  to 
make  a  diagnosis  becomes  less  fashionable,  as  it  certainly 
will,  and  when  also  the  gynecologist  will  strive  more  for 
precision  and  accuracy  than  rapidity  of  diagnostication. 

Brandt  always  examines  the  patient  at  the  first  visit  in 
the  erect  posture  in  the  usual  way,  and  siipplemcnts  the 
vaginal  by  a  rectal  examination.  In  all  his  examinations 
and  manipulations  the  pupil  can  not  but  be  favorably  im- 
pressed with  the  care  Brandt  exercises  in  respecting  the 
woman's  feelings  of  delicacy  and  modesty.  Many  men  who, 
in  their  ignorance,  object  to  the  method  on  moral  grounds 
would  have  their  transcendently  modest  feelings  put  to 
shame  on  contrasting  their  daily  work  with  that  of  Brandt's. 
It  may  be  necessary  to  repeat  here,  for  the  sake  of  tliese 
excessively  moral  men,  that  in  pelvic  massage  the  finger  in 
the  vagina  should  be  kept  stationary  and  made  to  act  as 
(jnly  a  support.  Further  than  this,  Brandt  insists  that  the 
thumb  should  not  be  allowed  to  rest  on  the  pubes,  as  is 
reversely  and  erroneously  stated  by  Boldt*  in  his  other- 
wise excellent  article. 

Another  point  worthy  of  copying  from  Brandt  is  the 
open  position  of  the  remaining  four  fingers  of  the  examin- 
ing hand,  thus  saving  the  woman  the  pain  which  is  usually 
inflicted  by  the  pressure  of  the  knuckles  of  the  closed  fin- 
gers against  the  external  genitalia.  The  fingers  arc  not 
held  stationary,  as  is  so  frequently  stated,  but  are  made  to 
glide,  partially  flexed,  over  the  glutei,  so  as  to  follow  the 
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movements  of  the  examining  finger.  In  Brandt's  system, 
as  he  has  devised  it,  general  massage  pla3's  almost  as  im- 
portant a  figure  as  the  special.  Being  a  pupil  of  Brant- 
ing,  he  has  followed  his  method  rather  closely,  though  he 
has  modified  many  movements  and  added  a  number  of 
others,  having  the  distinct  object  of  acting  upon  the  pelvic 
organs. 

As  most  women  suffering  from  uterine  complaints  are 
the  victims  of  digestive  derangements,  particularly  of  con- 
stipation and  of  cold  hands  and  feet,  and  of  headaches  and 
aches  in  various  parts  of  the  body,  the  general  massage  has 
the  effect,  in  which  it  seldom  fails,  of  relieving  these  sub- 
sidiary symptoms.  In  my  opinion,  many  of  these  move- 
ments mav  be  effectively  replaced  by  exercise,  such  as 
walking  or  riding.  This  opinion  has  the  indorsement  of 
Dr.  Nissen,  who  relies  entirely  upon  the  special  massage 
and  such  exercise  as  the  patient  herself  can  practice.  But 
the  writer  does  not  wish  to  underestimate  the  value  of  the 
general  massage  of  the  abdomen  for  the  relief  of  the  at- 
tendant constipation,  and  as  a  preparation  of  the  abdominal 
walls  for  the  special  massage  which  is  to  follow.  Brandt, 
however,  lays  great  stress  upon  the  different  gymnastic 
movements,  and  provides  each  patient  with  a  separate  for- 
mula to  meet  the  indications  of  her  condition.  This  is 
changed  as  often  as  is  found  necessary  to  meet  some  new 
indication  or  to  suppress  a  movement  which  is  no  longer 
indicated. 

These  movements  are  intended  to  carry  out  throe  ob- 
jects : 

First,  to  determine  blood  to  the  pelvis,  as  in  amenor- 
rhoea  and  atrophy  of  the  uterus. 

Second,  to  act  as  a  derivative  from  the  pelvic  organs — 
that  is,  by  determining  blood  to  another  part  or  organ  of 
the  body,  the  circulation  in  the  pelvis  is  influenced,  as  in 
all  inflammatory  conditions  and  congestions  of  the  uterus 
and  its  appendages.  This  object  has  its  counterpart  in 
medical  therapeutics  when  drastic  purgatives  are  given  in 
affections  of  the  brain. 

Third,  to  strengthen  the  muscles  of  the  pelvic  floor,  and 
thus  strengthen  some  of  the  supports  of  the  uterus  and 
vagina,  as  in  prolapsus  of  the  uterus  and  vaginal  walls. 
The  objects  of  the  special  massage  are  not  so  clearly  de- 
fined, nor  is  its  modus  operandi  so  easily  explained. 

Of  course  Brandt  has  an  explanation  to  offer  for  almost 
everything  that  he  carries  out;  but,  as  his  knowledge  of 
pathology  is  rather  imperfect  and  much  behind  the  day,  as 
has  already  been  mentioned,  his  explanations  are  often 
more  ingenious  than  satisfying.  Xotwithstanding  this, 
many  of  his  explanations  deserve  consideration  and  will  be 
stated  in  brief  in  connection  with  the  pathological  condition 
of  which  they  treat. 

It  is  in  old  parametritic  and  perimetritic  adhesions  that 
pelvic  massage,  or  rather  systematic  daily  stretching  with 
massage,  finds  its  widest  and  most  valuable  field.  The 
writer  firmly  believes,  from  what  he  has  observed  and  done, 
that  hen;  it  is  attended  with  the  same  brilliant  results  as 
massage  of  .stiff  and  ankylosed  joints.  Even  should  it  be 
found  that  its  usefulness  is  limited  to  this  pathological 
condition    alone,  it   is    destined   to    become    a    recognized 


scientific  procedure  in  gynaecology,  as  it  has  long  ago  be- 
come in  surgery. 

Of  the  many  patients  with  uterine  adhesions  that  I  saw 
treated  during  his  stay,  not  one  failed  of  being  relieved, 
and  many  of  them  were  cured  so  far  as  the  mobility  of  the 
uterus  was  concerned.  The  brief  narration  of  one  case 
alone  which  I  saw  under  treatment  with  Brandt  must  carry 
conviction  to  the  minds  ot  the  most  skeptical  as  to  the  eflB-  ■ 
cacy  of  the  procedure  in  this  class  of  cases. 

A  lady,  aged  twenty-five,  healthy-looking,  had  been  to 
most  of  the  eminent  gynaecologists  in  Europe  for  the  relief 
of  a  firmly  adherent  retroverted  uterus.  Before  coming  to 
Brandt  she  was  for  a  long  time  under  the  care  of  Professor 
Schultze,  of  Jena,  who  at  three  different  times  had  put  her 
under  deep  narcosis,  and  had  made  unsuccessful  attempts 
to  forcibly  break  up  or  stretch  the  adhesions.  After  she 
had  been  under  Brandt's  treatment  for  six  weeks  the  uterus 
could  be  anteverted  quite  easily.  The  case  was  examined 
by  Professor  Schultze,  when  on  his  visit  to  Stockholm,  and 
he  openly  and  generously  acknowledged  the  foregoing  facts 
to  the  writer  and  the  other  medical  men  in  attendance. 
Professor  Schultze  added  that  if  he  had  had  any  doubt  be- 
fore as  to  the  value  of  the  method  in  these  cases,  this  case 
would  entirely  remove  it.  The  amount  of  force  used  in 
stretching  the  adhesions  varies  with  each  case,  and  in  the 
same  case  on  different  days.  Brandt  never  tires  of  repeat- 
ing the  injunction  :  "  Better  do  too  little  to-day  than  too 
much.  In  the  one  ease  you  can  supplement  to  morrow 
what  you  have  left  undone  to-day  ;  in  the  other,  you  may 
shut  the  door  in  your  face  for  weeks  and  expose  your  pa- 
tient to  danger  and  weeks  of  suffering."  In  gynecology 
one  is  often  surprised  as  to  how  much  one  can  do  in  one 
case  with  impunity,  and  in  another  case  how  much  harm 
can  be  done  by  the  slightest  manipulation.  In  studying 
these  cases  it  will  often  be  found  that  in  the  latter  class 
there  is  some  complication,  such  as  oophoritis  or  salpingitis. 
Hence  the  indispensability-of  a  correct  and  precise  diag- 
nosis. The  expression  of  this  statement  may  seem  super- 
fluous, when  almost  every  physician  feels  himself  competent 
to  map  out  the  pelvic  contents  with  ease  and  accuracy. 
But,  if  one  has  had  any  experience  in  teaching  pelvic  diag- 
nosis or  has  taken  lessons  with  other  men  who  have  already 
had  considerable  experience  in  that  branch  of  gyn.ecology, 
he  will  know  that  that  desideratum  so  devoutlv  wished  is 
not  often  attained. 

Brandt  always  mossies  the  uterus  and  its  surroundings 
before  and  after  stretching.  In  this  way  he  says  he  pre- 
pares the  uterus  for  the  manipulation  and  annuls  the  pain 
which  frequently  follows  the  stretching  process.  Ever  since 
Dr.  Nissen,  some  ten  years  ago,  began  to  carry  out  pelvic 
massage  during  menstruation,  Brandt  has  never  allowed 
that  physiological  function  to  interfere  with  the  continu- 
ance of  his  treatment.  Brandt  affirms  that  he  meets  with 
many  cases  in  which  the  adhesions  may  show  no  sign  of 
yielding  until  the  stretching  is  done  during  a  menstrual 
period.  He  states  that  he  has  never  seen  a  bad  result  follow 
from  this  course,  and  I  can  bear  testimony  to  the  truth  of 
this  statement  so  far  as  my  observations  went  during  my 
stay  in  Stockholm. 
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Brandt  says  he  followed  this  course  while  at  Jena,  and 
Professor  Schiiltze  raised  no  objection,  as  he  witnessed  no 
ill  effects  from  it. 

In  a  recent  suggestive  paper  from  the  brilliant  pen  of 
Professor  Goodell  *  it  is  stated  that  the  menstrual  process  is 
a  hHe  noire  for  which  we  have  shown  too  much  respect  and 
fear. 

The  effects  of  stretching  partially  organized  membranes 
are  too  well  known  to  require  any  explanation. 

In  adhesions  of  the  tubes  and  ovaries  the  writer  has  also 
seen  good  results  from  careful  stretching  and  massage. 
The  results,  however,  did  not  seem  to  him  to  be  as  brilliant 
as  in  the  foregoing  class  of  cases.  In  adherent  ovaries 
and  tubes  there  is  the  greater  need  of  caution,  as  there  is 
much  more  danger  of  doing  harm.  I  should  not  advise 
any  one  to  attempt  to  loosen  these  before  having  had  con- 
siderable experience  in  pelvic  massage  in  general.  I  have 
seen  Brandt  execute  it  in  several  cases  and  not  once  with 
an  untoward  effect;  but  few  have  the  delicacy  of  touch  and 
exercise  the  same  care  as  Brandt.  Enlarged  tubes  and 
ovaries  are  frequently  rendered  normal  by  massage.  The 
former  are  always  masseed  toward  the  uterus,  so  that  if 
there  is  any  pus  contained  in  them  it  is  forced  into  the 
uterine  cavity.  As  the  uterine  end  is  not  as  likely  to  be 
closed  as  the  fimbriated  end  of  the  tube,  the  feasibility  of 
doing  this  exists  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases.  I  am 
fully  aware  that  operating  gynfecologists  say  that  the  pres- 
ence of  pus  is  an  indisputable  indication  for  the  radical 
removal  of  the  tubes.  But,  as  the  amount  of  pus  in  tubes 
just  removed  is  frequently  so  minute  as  to  be  evident  only 
to  the  keen  and  piercing  vision  of  the  operator,  how  is 
the  ordinary  mortal  to  recognize  its  presence  in  tiiese 
quantities  in  tubes  in  situ?  The  profession  is  gradually 
awakening  to  the  fact  that  every  thickened  tube  and  en- 
larged ovary  does  not  call  for  laparotomy,  and  that  the  hue 
and  cry  raised  against  pus  in  minute  or  doubtful  quantities 
has  been  carried  too  far.  Every  one  is  agreed  upon  the 
advisability  of  the  prompt  removal  of  tubes  containing  pus 
in  large  or  even  moderate  quantities,  but  what  a  small  pro- 
portion these  form  to  the  tubes  that  are  being  dail}'  re- 
moved is  known  only  to  those  who  have  witnessed  manv 
of  these  operations. 

Brandt  makes  a  distinction  between  peri-oophoritis  and 
oophoritis;  or,  in  his  own  words,  between  ovaries  whose 
enlargement  is  due  to  swelling  of  the  tissues  about  them 
and  those  whose  enlargement  is  due  to  the  swelling  of 
the  ovarian  tissue  itself.  The  former,  he  says,  are  amena- 
ble to  massage ;  the  latter  arc  not.  The  differential  diag- 
nosis, he  further  says,  can  often  be  made  only  by  the  result 
of  treatment.  The  action  of  massage  in  these  cases,  accord- 
ing to  Brandt,  is  similar  to  that  in  pelvic  exudations  of  an 
ioBammatorv  nature  and  will  be  cx[)laine(l  when  treating 
of  that  condition. 

In  all  inflammatory  exudates  in  the  pelvis  which  have 
passed  the  acute  stage,  Brandt's  results  arc  fairly  good.  He 
says  that  he  has  treated  cases  in  which  the  whole  pelvic 
cavity  was  filled  with  a  hard  fixed  mass  presenting  the  ini- 
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pression  as  if  liquid  gypsum  had  been  poured  into  the 
pelvis  and  allowed  to  harden.  These  enormous  exudates 
often  disappear  under  a  course  of  treatn)ent  varying  from 
weeks  to  several  months.  Some  of  these  cases  had  been 
for  years  treated  unsuccessfully  by  various  other  methods. 
I  saw  a  case  belonging  to  this  class  that  had  been  under 
Brandt's  treatment  for  various  periods  during  the  past 
two  years.  When  the  patient  first  came  to  Brandt  the 
whole  pelvic  cavity  to  the  brim  was  filled  with  a  hard, 
unyielding,  slightly  sensitive  mass,  in  which  none  of  the 
pelvic  organs  could  be  distinguished  except  the  projecting 
portion  of  the  cervix.  It  was  several  weeks  before  any 
change  could  be  noticed,  and  this  was  so  very  slight  that 
Brandt  was  inclined  to  look  upon  the  case  as  hopeless,  and 
the  treatment  was  discontinued.  In  the  course  of  six 
months  the  patient  returned  to  Brandt,  having  followed  no 
treatment  in  the  interval,  but  saying  that  she  kept  on 
gradually  improving  since  she  had  been  to  see  him  before. 
On  making  an  examination  now  it  was  found  that  the  mass 
was  reduced  more  than  half  its  original  size,  and  treatment 
was  again  instituted.  After  a  course  of  several  weeks  the 
whole  of  the  exudate  had  become  absorbed,  excepting  a 
mass  of  the  size  of  a  Florida  orange  at  the  left  of  the  uterus. 
The  patient  then  went  without  any  treatment  for  a  long 
time,  when  she  presented  herself  for  treatment  the  third 
time,  and  that  was  during  the  writer's  stay.  Brandt  stated 
that  the  exudate  to  the  left  of  the  uterus  was  of  about 
the  same  size  as  when  he  had  last  seen  the  patient.  She 
was  making  fair  progress  under  treatment  when,  one  day, 
one  of  the  attending  physicians  was  allowed  to  apply  the 
pelvic  massage.  That  night  the  patient  had  a  chill,  and 
when  presenting  herself  for  treatment  the  next  day  she  had 
considerable  fever,  with  tenderness  over  the  left  inguinal 
region,  and  the  pelvic  mass  was  found  to  be  of  nearly  double 
the  size  it  had  been  the  day  before.  Brandt  holds  that 
these  acute  exudations,  when  seen  at  the  very  outset,  may 
be  made  to  disappear  under  the  continuance  of  the  massaire. 
Accordingly,  the  massage  was  continued  for  three  days, 
care  being  taken  to  apply  it  very  lightly.  The  general 
condition  of  the  patient,  however,  continued  to  be  growing 
worse,  and  the  mass,  if  undergoing  any  change,  was  increas- 
ing in  size.  This  case  is  given  somewhat  in  extenso  for 
several  reasons : 

1.  It  goes  to  show  that  the  molecular  changes  set  up  by 
massage  in  inflammatory  products  may  continue  for  a  Ion"- 
time  after  the  massage  has  been  discontinued. 

2.  It  provides  an  instance  where  massage  may  be  at- 
tended with  success  in  a  class  of  cases  hitherto  looked  upon 
as  almost  hopeless. 

3.  It  teaches  the  importance  of  Brandt's  injuncti'  n  : 
"Rather  use  too  little  (orce  in  mas.sage  than  too  mm  li,"' 
notwithstanding  that  other  eminent  writers  on  the  subject 
assert  that  Brandt  is  over-cautious  in  this  respect. 

4.  It  afforded  an  instance — the  only  one  the  writer  wit- 
nessed— in  which  massage  was  applied  to  an  exudation 
almost  immediately  after  it  had  occurred.  The  results  cer- 
tainly were  not  such  as  to  encourage  the  carrying  out  of 
the  same  procedure  in  similar  conditions.  In  carrying 
out  iiiaHsagc  in  infiamttiatory  exudations,  and,  in  fact,  in 
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almost  all  conditions,  Brandt  first  applies  it  orer  the  ver- 
tebral column  a  little  above  the  promontory.  In  doing 
this  he  says  he  opens  up  the  large  lymph  ducts  and  thus 
favors  absorption.  The  vibratory  and  rubbing  movements 
of  massage  set  up  a  molecular  change  in  the  exudate  which 
liquefies  it  and  places  it  in  a  condition  favorable  to  being 
taken  up  by  the  blood  and  lymph  vessels.  The  nerves,  the 
circulation  of  the  blood,  and  the  lymph  vessels  of  the  pelvis, 
are  all  infiueaced  by  massage,  and  thus  a  group  of  changes 
is  instituted  all  favoring  the  consummation  of  the  desired 
result — absorption  of  the  exudate. 

The  writer  had  opportunities  of  seeing  the  various  dis- 
placements of  the  uterus  treated,  and  the  results,  as  a  gen- 
eral rule,  were  gratifying  in  the  extreme.  This  scarcely 
could  have  been  otherwise,  when  we  pause  to  consider  that 
displacements  are  seldom  seen  without  accompanying  ad- 
nesions,  and  when  we  recall  what  has  been  said  on  the  value 
of  pelvic  massage  in  adhesions. 

It  is  generally  conceded  that  a  displacement  jwer  se 
rarely  gives  rise  to  any  trouble.  Whether  we  accept  the 
theory  that  displacements  are  caused  by  adhesions,  or  tbat 
adhesions  bring  about  displacements — both  of  which  theo- 
ries, in  my  opinion,  are  true  in  different  cases — all  admit 
that,  in  almost  ninety-five  per  cent,  of  displacements,  it 
is  the  adhesions  that  produce  the  distressing  symptoms. 
Any  therapeutical  procedure,  therefore,  surgical  or  mechan- 
ical, which  attempts  to  cure  displacements  without  taking 
this  fact  into  consideration,  is  destined  to  become  a  miser- 
able failure.  The  history  of  the  many  ingenious  operations 
devised  within  the  past  two  years  for  the  relief  of  displace- 
ments will  bear  out  the  truth  of  this  statement.  The  ma- 
jority of  these  operations  have  the  effect  simply  of  substi- 
tuting one  pathological  condition  for  another.  It  can  mat- 
ter little  to  a  woman  whether  her  uterus  is  fixed  posteriorly 
■or  anteriorly  so  long  as  she  has  to  suffer  her  pelvic  aches 
and  pains  and  her  distressing  urinary  symptoms  and  dys- 
menorrhoeas.  Some  of  the  operations  devised  take  into 
■consideration  the  foregoing  facts,  and  include  a  procedure 
for  the  forcible  breaking  up  of  the  adhesions  before  the 
uterus  is  fixed  in  what  is  considered  the  natural  position. 
But  the  objection  to  these  procedures  is  that  the  breaking 
up  is  done  forcibly,  leaving  of  necessity  a  large  raw  surface, 
which  will  favor  the  reproduction  of  the  adhesions,  or  the 
agglutination  of  a  loop  of  intestines  which  has  dropped  in 
in  between  the  raw  surface  and  the  uterus.  These  contin- 
gencies are  not  the  fruits  of  the  imagination  merely,  but 
are  borne  out  by  the  history  of  numerous  cases  operated 
upon.  A  procedure,  therefore,  which  attains  the  object  of 
gradually  stretching  the  adhesion  so  that  the  uterus  csin  be 
brought  into  the  natural  position  will  not  be  attended  with 
these  evil  sequelre. 

Should  it  prove,  as  the  writer  thinks,  that  in  some  cases 
the  uterus  will  persist  in  maintaining  the  faulty  position 
«ven  after  the  adhesions  have  been  distended,  a  gain  nev- 
«rtbeless  will  have  been  accomplished,  for  if  the  symp- 
toms persist,  then  one  of  the  operations  for  correcting  the 
malposition  could  be  done  with  good  results,  or  a  pessary 
might  be  used  for  the  same  purpose.  But  in  many  cases 
after  the  uterus  h^s  been  freed  from  its  nioorinsis,  Brandt's 


"  lifting "  process  will  have  the  effect  of  establishing  the 
uterus  in  the  normal  position. 

]5randt's  explanation  of  the  modus  operandi  of  "  lifting" 
is  rather  obscure,  and  would  require  too  much  space  to  be 
given  in  extenso.  Briefly  stated,  it  is  to  the  eft'ect  that, 
through  lifting,  the  uterine  supports — which  he  holds  to  be 
the  round  ligaments — and  the  pelvic  peritonteum  are  irri- 
tated to  contraction,  whereby  they  are  strengthened.  "'He 
believes  that  the  lifting  acts  very  much  upon  the  uterine 
supports  as  the  movements  of  resistance  do  upon  the  mus- 
cles of  a  paretic  limb.  That  the  activity  of  the  muscle 
that  is  overcome  in  these  movements  supplies  it  with  in- 
nervation and  nutrition,  and  the  muscle  then  resumes  its 
full  activity  or  becomes  stronger  than  before"  (Ziegen- 
speck's  Treatment  of  Diseases  of  Women  by  Massage). 

Although  it  was  in  the  treatment  of  prolapsus  of  the 
uterus  that  Brandt  first  gained  his  spurs  in  the  field  of 
gynascology,  he  himself  now  rants  this  condition  low  in 
the  scale  of  the  affections  that  receive  the  most  benefit 
from  his  treatment.  For  the  cure  of  prolapsus  by  his 
method  he  says  certain  conditions  are  essential : 

1.  The  woman  must  be  fairly  young  and  healthy. 

2.  The  uterine  supports  must  still  possess  the  power  of 
contractility  and  innervation. 

3.  There  must  be  evidence  of  at  least  partial  cure  at  the 
end  of  fourteen  days'  daily  treatment.  In  the  absence  of 
this  feature  at  the  stated  period,  he  discontinues  treatment. 

The  "liftings"  play  a  prominent  role  in  the  manage- 
ment of  prolapsus  uteri.  During  my  stay  I  did  not  have  a 
single  opportunity  of  witnessing  the  treatment  of  a  case  of 
complete  prolapsus.  Judging,  however,  from  what  I  have 
heard  from  Brandt,  and  reasoning  from  observations  made 
in  other  conditions,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  occasionally 
a  complete  prolapsus  will  be  found  capable  of  tlionuigh 
cure  by  Brandt's  method. 

I  am  further  of  the  opinion  that  the  method  may  act 
as  a  prophylactic  measure  in  cases  of  commencing  descent 
of  the  uterus  due  to  relaxation  or  subinvolution  of  the  uter- 
ine supports.  What  has  just  been  said  of  prolapsus  of  the 
uterus  will  hold  good  for  prolapsus  of  the  vaginal  walls, 
proctocele,  and  cystocele.  The  method,  however,  in  these 
conditions  will  scarcely  rival  colporrhaphy  in  competent 
hatuls. 

Brandt  professes  to  have  good  results  in  the  amenor- 
rhcea  of  young  girls  and  in  that  of  premature  atrophy  of  the 
uterus.  In  the  former  cases  the  support  is  alwavs  supplied 
with  the  fingerinthe  rectum.  Probably  the  Swedish  move- 
ments and  the  general  hygienic  treatment  are  greater  fac- 
tors in  the  cure  of  these  cases  than  the  special  n)assage. 

In  dysmenorrhoea  Brandt  has  frequently  met  with  good 
results,  but,  as  dysraenorrha'a  is  only  a  symptom  due  to  a 
variety  of  pathological  conditions,  it  scarcely  deserves  sepa- 
rate consideration.  One  form,  however,  may  be  mentioned — 
that  supposed  to  be  due  to  stenosis  of  the  internal  os,  inas- 
much as  P.randt's  explanation  of  the  cure  is  rather  ingeni- 
ous. He  holds  that  the  formation  of  the  clots,  the  passage 
of  which  gives  rise  to  the  pain,  is  due  to  the  slow  oozing 
of  the  blood  from  the  uterine  nniciuis  membrane.  Bv  his 
nietiioil  lie  MllcLjes  the  circulation  of  the  uterus  is  improved 
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and  the  blood  flows  more  freely  and  is  discharged  from 
the  uterine  cavity  before  it  has  had  time  to  coagulate. 

Enlararement  of  the  uterus  due  to  subinvolution  is  made 
to  disappear  quickly  under  the  influence  of  pelvic  massage. 
It.is  almost  incredil)le  in  how  short  a  time  a  uterus  three 
times  its  normal  size  may  be  brought  down  to  its  proper 
size  bv  being  /nasseed.  Quite  recently  I  have  had  a  case 
in  dispensary  practice  that  had  been  under  treatment  for 
three  months  without  any  relief.  Five  daily  applications 
of  massaa;e  caused  the  disappearance  of  the  symptoms  and 
brought  the  uterus  down  to  its  normal  dimensions. 

Brandt  has  met  with  good  success  in  the  treatment  of 
metrorrhagia,  but  the  same  may  be  said  of  this  condition 
as  wassaidof  dysmenorrhcea  :  The  underlying  pathological 
condition  must  be  sought  and  treated.  The  gynfecologist 
who  has  no  special  hobbies  to  ride  will  scarcely,  in  a  case 
of  hiemorrhage  due  to  fungositiesof  the  endometrium,  take 
the  time  or  patience  to  resort  to  massage  when  he  knows 
he  has  a  ready  and  sure  means  in  the  curette.  But  obscure 
cases  are  sometimes  met  with  in  which  the  curette  fails  to 
remove  fungosities  or  to  arrest  the  hemorrhage.  Then  it 
mav  be  well  to  try  massage  as  a  dernier  ressort.  Brandt 
savs  that,  in  some  cases  where  the  uterus  is  small  and  hard, 
even  light  massage  has  the  effect  only  of  increasing  the 
haemorrhage.  In  these  cases  he  says  if  the  slightest  possi- 
ble massage  is  applied,  the  hasmorrhage  will  cease  as  if  by 
magic.  He  attempts  no  explanation  of  this  strange  obser- 
vation. 

Pelvic  luematocele    is  said  to  disappear- more  rapidly 
under  the  influence  of  massage  than  when  treated  on  the 
expectant  plan.     The  writer  has  had   no  personal  experi- 
ence, however,  on  this  point.     From  what  has  gone  before, 
it  will  be  easily  inferred  what  the  contra-indications  are. 
Pelvic  massage  is  contra-indicated  in  all  acute  inflainma- 
tnry  conditions,  in   cancer  and  other  malignant  growths, 
ainl  in  the  presence  of  more  than  minute  or  doubtful  quan- 
tities of  pus.     A  contra-indi cation  which   occurs   to   the 
writer,  and    which   he  has  not  heard  mentioned  by  Brandt 
or  l>y  any  writer  on   the   subject,  is  a  condition  not  inftc- 
qiii-iitlv  met  with  in  which  the  patient  suffers  from  a  num- 
lii-r  of  subjective  symptoms,  the  most  prominent  of  which 
is  pelvic  pain,  and  in  which  the  local  finding  is  doubtful  or 
iitive.     In  some  of  these  cases  there  isdoubtless  a  deep- 
iticl   inflammatory  focus,  in  others  merely  a  neurosis  of 
tiic>  pelvic   nerves.     In   plainer  words,   if  there    is  an  un- 
'I'liibted  local  lesion  there  is  little  or  no  danger  of  exciting 
erotic  sensations  through  pelvic    massage.     In  a  talk  with 
Dr.  Nissen  on  this  point,  he  (Dr.  Nissen)  stated  that  in  an 
experience  with  over  2,000  patients  suffering  from  a  variety 
of  lesions  he  had  met  with  this  disagreeable  feature  only 
twice,  and  the  treatment  was  discontinued   in  consequeri<!e. 
But,  although  the  writer's  limited  experience   corresponds 
fully  with  this  statement,  he  can  see  that  the  experience 
might  have  been  itiffercnt  had  every  hi(.'hly  nervous  woman 
with  many  subjective  cotn[)laints  and  with  doubtful  object- 
ive Hndings  been  subjected  to  the  treatment.    The  transfer- 
ence of  Brandt's  method   from   lay  into  professional  hands 
does  not,  unfortunately,  eliminate  the  danger  of  (piackcry. 
The  most  dangerous  kind  of  quackery  is  that  which  has  for 


its  backing  a  professional  title,  and  it  is  in  the  class  of 
cases  just  mentioned  that  the  greatest  danger  exists  of  pro- 
fessional quackery  coming  into  play.  The  danger  is  not 
diminished  by  the  circumstance  that  the  field  might  prove 
a  very  profitable  one.  To  the  credit  of  Brandt  it  must  be 
.stated  that  the  fear  that  the  method  may  be  put  to  the  uses 
of  the  quack  has  actuated  him  in  declining  all  applications 
to  study  under  him  from  men  who  have  not  been  recom- 
mended to  him  as  physicians  in  good  standing  and  with 
some  knowledge  of  gynecology. 

In  conclusion,  the  writer  would  say  that  he  is  firmly  of 
the  belief  that  pelvic  massage  is  destined  to  become  a 
recognized  agent  in  gynsecology,  and  that  he  is  fully  con- 
vinced that  with  it  cures  may  be  accomplished  in  a  certain 
class  of  cases  not  amenable  to  cure  by  any  other  procedure 
now  in  vogue.  He  has  reference  to  displacements  and  to 
chronic  perimetritic  and  parametritic  adhesions.  In  these 
cases  and  in  those  of  subinvolution  he  thinks  it  will  become 
before  long  an  agent  of  predilection  ;  in  the  other  condi- 
tions treated  of  in  this  paper  it  will  probably  be  resorted 
to,  and  justly,  only  when  other  means  of  treatment  have 
Iteen  tried  without  success. 

If  I  succeed  by  this  paper  in  drawing  the  attention  of 
the  profession  in  this  country  to  a  just  conception  of  the 
value  of  Brandt's  method,  I  shall  feel  that  my  object  has 
been  attained. 

167  East  Sixty-first  Street. 


AUTOMATIC   MENSTRUAL   GANGLIA. 

A  NEW  THEORY  OF  MENSTRUATION. 
By  F.  B.  ROBINSON,  B.  S.,  M.  D., 


For  several  years  I  have  been  investigating  the  relation 
of  the  tubes,  uterus,  and  ovaries  in  menstruation.  By  a 
visit  to  Berlin  in  1884  I  was  enabled  to  examine  a  very 
large  number  of  tubes,  uteri,  and  ovaries  in  Professor  Vir- 
chow's  laboratory.  In  1887,  in  a  trip  to  Vienna,  I  was 
able  to  examine  many  more  in  Professor  Kundrat's  labora- 
tory. Since  then  I  have  been  carefully  investigating  the 
relation  of  the  tubes,  ovaries,  and  uteri  of  the  lower  ani- 
mals. I  examined  about  a  hundred  and  fifty  tubes,  ovaries, 
and  uteri  of  sows  which  were  freshly  butchered  and  in  all 
states  of  existence.  The  number  of  various  conditions 
which  these  organs  were  found  in  was  remarkable.  The 
ovaries  of  sows  which  are  supposed  to  be  healtliy  vary  in 
size  from  that  of  a  plum-stone  to  that  of  a  large  bunch  of 
grapes.  The  main  disease  was  shown  by  cystic  conditions 
of  the  Graafian  follicles.  The  Graafian  follicles  generally 
grew  in  crops  of  from  three  to  ten  and  showed  c\stic  en- 
largement or  cystic  degeneration.  The  maturation  and 
rupture  of  the  Graafian  follicles  go  in  definite  cycles  and 
definite  periods  of  time.  One  sees  wandering  follicles  jut- 
ting out  on  the  ovary  now  and  then  and  licre  and  there,  but 
they  look  like  fruit  picked  before  its  tiuic.  The  normal 
ova  mature  and  rupture  i>y  crops,  by  cy<des,  b\  a  periodic 
rhythm.  The  tubes  of  the  sow  show  a  plainer  state  of  cycle 
or  rhythm.     Seldom  is  the  tube  found   uncongested.     It 
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has  its  intermenstrual  periodic  peristaltic  motion.  By  the 
varied  condition  of  the  congestion  of  the  tube,  one  can  sec 
that  it  has  a  very  marked  cycle  of  movement.  Its  activity 
is  greatest  at  the  time  of  menstruation  and  its  walls  are 
dark-blue  and  crimson  with  injected  blood.  At  the  climax 
of  the  congestion,  when  the  Graafian  vesicle  is  almost  ready 
to  burst,  and  particularly  for  a  few  days  following,  the  fim- 
bria is  enormously  enlarged  and  spread  over  the  ripeued 
ova  like  an  umbrella.  I  have  found  sometimes  slight  adhe- 
sions between  the  broadened,  congested  fimbria  and  the 
bursting  follicle.  Then,  as  the  ovary  shrank  and  lost  its 
congested  blood,  so  the  tube  gradually  shrank  to  its  normal 
size  to  begin  a  new  cycle  of  motion.  The  marked  organ 
in  the  whole  process  is  the  tube  at  its  fimbriated  extremity. 
Menstruation  might  be  called  the  motion  of  the  tubes.  An 
observation  which  I  noted  was  that  the  tubes  did  not  re- 
spond to  every  ripening  crop  of  eggs  in  the  ovary  alike.  I 
have  seen  large  ova  projecting  high  above  the  ovarian  sur- 
face, but  the  tubes  were  still  and  uncongested.  The  ova 
had  degenerated  and  the  tube  did  not  go  through  its 
rhythmical  cycle,  its  peristaltic  motion.  The  muscular  part 
of  the  fimbria  which  is  attached  to  the  ovary  induces  some 
tubal  motion  by  its  periodic  contraction  and  relaxation. 
The  only  rational  physiological  explanation  of  the  approach 
of  the  tube  on  the  ovary  at  distinct  times  is  that  the  muscle 
which  connects  the  fimbriated  extremity  of  the  tube  to  the 
ovary  contracts.  No  reasonable  explanation  can  be  given 
of  the  view  that  the  ovary  moves  toward  the  tube.  The 
careful  examination  of  some  fifty  cows  and  thirty-five  sheep 
showed  similar  conditions  but  not  so  marked. 

The  view  brought  forth  in  this  article  is  that  menstrua- 
tion is  governed  by  the  ganglia  situated  in  the  uterine 
walls  and  along  the  tubes  and  closely  connected  with  the 
ovaries  ;  that  tubal  motion  constitutes  the  cycle  of  the  men- 
strual period  due  to  ganglia.  The  question  may  be  asked, 
What  is  a  nervous  ganglion  ?  A  nervous  ganglion  is  a  col- 
lection of  nerve-cells.  Its  constituents  are  nerve-cells  and 
nerve-fibers.  It  is  an  ideal  nervous  center  having  a  central, 
conducting,  and  peripheral  apparatus.  A  ganglion  is  a 
little  brain,  a  physiological  center.  It  has  the  power  of  re- 
ceiving sensation  and  transmitting  motion.  It  is  automatic 
in  itself.  It  possesses  the  power  of  nourishment  and  con- 
trols secretions.  Reflex  action  can  be  demonstrated  in  it. 
What  we  call  sensory,  motor,  and  sympathetic  nerve-fibers 
are  found  making  up  its  construction.  The  great  peculiar- 
ity of  a  ganglion  is  its  cyclical  movements,  its  rhythmic 
action.  Its  function  is  periodic,  continually  rising  to  a 
maximum  or  sinking  to  a  minimum.  Its  mode  of  living  is 
to  go  through  cycles,  epochs,  periods,  and  eras  as  bodies 
complete  their  circles  round  the  sun.  The  ganglion  may 
act  abruptly  and  explode,  as  in  the  heart-beat,  or  gently  rise 
and  fall,  as  in  respiration. 

Histologists  have  long  known  thai  in  the  abilorniiial 
viscera  there  exist  ganglia  possessed  of  automatic  powers. 
The  names  of  Remak,  Bidder,  Ludwig,  Schmidt,  and  others 
are  associated  with  the  discovery  and  description  of  these 
visceral  ganglia.  1  have  satisfied  myself  many  a  time,  in 
vivisection  on  dogs  and  other  animals,  that  the  heart  has 
automatic  nervous  centers  or  ganglia,  which  will  continue 


its  action  independently  of  its  cerebro-spinal  connection; 
not  onlv  that  it  has  automatic  nerve  ganglia  in  its  walls,  but 
that  nearlv  all  these  ganglia  are  centered  in  the  walls  of 
the  auricle.  We  know  by  experiment  that  the  heart  will 
perform  its  cycle  of  contraction  independently  of  its  ex- 
ternal nervous  connection.  Many  times  I  have  watched  the 
heart's  action  gradually  die  out  from  apex  to  base.  Hence, 
few  doubt  that  the  ganglia  of  Ludwig,  Bidder,  Remak,  and 
Schmidt  govern  the  heart  in  the  style  called  automatic. 

Experiments  on  dogs'  intestines  prove  that  their  walls 
possess  automatic  ganglia.  I  have  seen  the  intestines  of  a 
dog  keep  up  their  peristaltic  motion  long  after  death,  and, 
on  tapping  the  intestines  with  the  scalpel  over  an  hour  after 
death,  the  bowel  walls  would  take  on  a  vermicular  motion. 
Many  times  I  have  watched  with  wonder  this  "  invagination 
of  death"  for  an  hour  after  I  had  chloroformed  the  dog  to 
death.  Now,  Auerbach  demonstrated  long  ago  that  this 
cyclical  motion  could  go  on  independently  of  the  great 
nervous  center,  that  intestinal  peristalsis  was  due  to  many 
small  ganglia  situated  on  a  network  of  nerves  located  be- 
tween the  circular  and  the  longitudinal  muscular  layers  of 
the  gut-wall.  This  nervous  plexus  with  its  ganglia  is  called 
Auerbach's.  It  is  set  in  motion  by  an  appropriate  stimulus, 
and  will  perform  its  peculiar  cycle  or  rhythm.  Just  under 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  intestine  is  found  another 
nerve  plexus  with  its  connected  numerous  ganglia,  desig- 
nated as  Meissner's  plexus.  This,  no  doubt,  has  to  do  with 
secretion,  and,  when  stimulatsd  by  appropriate  forces,  will 
go  through  a. circle  of  action. 

The  same  statements  can  be  made  relative  to  the  blad- 
der. It  is  supplied  by  two  kinds  of  nerves.  One  kind  is 
the  sympathetic  nerves,  which  go  to  its  summit  and  body 
and  are  studded  over  with  small  ganglia..  These  ganglia 
are  closely  associated  with  the  blood-vessels  and  muscles  in 
its  walls,  and  have  an  influence  in  controlling  the  periodic 
rhythm  and  cyclical  movements  of  the  bladder.  As  an  ex- 
ample of  the  actions  of  the  ganglia  of  automatic  motion  io 
the  bladder,  I  took  from  the  body  of  a  stag,  weighing  four- 
teen hundred  pounds,  the  bladder,  penis,  and  rectum.  In 
some  twelve  hours  after,  it  contracted  down  quite  small,  at 
which  time  I  dilated  it.  Thirty-six  hours  after,  I  examined 
it  again,  and  I  found  that  it  had  contracted  smaller  than 
ever,  showing  a  cavity  which  would  contain  about  half  a 
pint  of  fluid.  These  sympathetic  ganglia  of  the  bladder 
had  presentoil  automatic  action  and  rhythm  for  at  least 
forty  hours.  The  matter  can  be  best  demonstrated  by  in- 
jecting its  blood-vessels  with  fluid  and  then  watching  it 
hourly  for  a  day,  and  the  slow  cyclical  rhythm  can  be 
plainly  seen.  If  one  wishes  to  see  the  demonstration  in  a 
more  obvious  and  striking  manner,  the  best  way  is  to 
choose  the  uterus  of  a  large  cow  that  has  borne  calves, 
which  will  have  long,  tortuous,  helicoid  arteries.  These 
long  blood-channels  will  be  endowed  with  many  ganglia. 
Now,  by  injecting  colored  fluid  into  this  big  uterus  one  can 
easily  observe  the  varying  periodic,  cyclical  rhythm  of  the 
different  portions  and  sections  of  the  uterus  for  some  forty 
hours  after  death  and  the  detachment  of  the  uterus  from 
the  cow.  Tlu'  (  tlu'r  kind  of  nerves  supplying  the  base  and 
neck  (if  tlic   lihuldiT  .■irc  the  sacral,  spinal,  and  they  endow 
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that  part  of  the  bladder  with  sensation,  while  the  summit 
of  the  bladder,  beino;  supplied  by  sympathetic  ganglia,  has 
only  blunt  sensation  ;  but  the  summit  and  the  bo^y  of  the 
bladder  are  the  parts  endowed  with  ganglia,  and  also  the 
parts  endowed  with  the  cyclical  rhythm,  while  the  base  and 
neck,  supplied  with  but  few  ganglia  and  a  large  supply  of 
sacral  spinal  nerves,  do  not  enter  very  largely  into  the 
rhythmic  action. 

The  uterus  and  appendages  are  no  exception  to  the  con- 
dition of  other  abdominal  viscera.  It  has  been  known  for 
*ome  time  that  on  the  nerves  supplying  the  uterine  wall  of 
siiitnals  there  existed  many  of  these  similar  ganglia.  The 
iranglia  extend  along  the  oviducts. 

It  is  also  demonstrated  that  nerve  ganglia  of  the  same 
kind  exist  in  the  walls  of  woman's  uterus.  Histologists 
and  microscopists  found  and  described  these  ganglia  some 
time  ago.  These  ganglia  are  found  especially  in  the  mus- 
cularis  mucosie,  and,  according  to  Lindgren,  there  exists  a 
luTve  plexus  also  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  uterus. 
Ib'ncc,  here  we  have  the  same  condition  as  is  well  known 
t.i  exist  in  the  walls  of  the  heart  (auricles)  and  the  walls  of 
till'  intestines  and  also  of  the  bladder.  It  is  simply  the  old 
itutomaton — a  plexus  of  nerves  studded  over  with  nutner- 
■  us  ganglia — that  induces  the  uterus  and  tubes  to  perform 
tlii'ir  rhythmic  cycle.  There  is  also,  no  doubt,  some  vital 
nection  between  a  uterine  and  tubal  cycle  and  an  ovarian 
le.  In  other  words,  there  is  close  communion  between 
■istriiation  and  the  maturation  of  a  normal  ovum.  I  have 
-  rved  in  the  sow  that  sometimes  when  the  crop  of  ova 
UiJ  not  mature  normally,  the  tube  at  its  fimbriated  extrem- 
ity did  not  go  through  its  wonted  cycle.  It  was  still  and 
pale.  The  degenerated  ova  did  not  excite  the  ganglia  in 
the  uterus  and  tubes  to  make  their  cyclical  rhythm.  These 
three  organs — uterus,  tubes,  and  ovaries — must  come  into 
conjunction  to  perform  their  normal  action,  which  is  to  get 
an  egg  into  the  uterus.  It  may  be  compared  to  the  heaven- 
ly bodies  whirling  around  the  sun;  many  revolutions  will 
be  made  by  any  two  before  they  make  an  eclipse  or  come 
in  conjunction  with  the  sun  so  tliat  the  two  bodies  and  the 
sun  stand  in  a  straight  line.  The  bodies  will  pass  each 
other  dozens  of  times  and  make  no  shadow,  but  there 
comes  a  time  when  the  three  bodies  will  stand  in  a  straight 
line  and  a  shadow  will  be  cast.  So  it  is  with  the  tubes, 
uterus,  and  ovaries;  there  comes  a  time  when  the  three 
stand  in  such  a  relation  to  each  other  that  a  normal  egg 
gets  into  the  utenis — it  passes  from  a  ruptured  Graafian 
follicle  into  a  prepared  (congested)  transporting  canal,  and 
is  floated  into  a  prepared  soil  and  rests  on  the  inside  of  the 
uterus,  the  endometrium.  No  doubt  the  turgid,  congested 
state  of  the  organs  induces  rupture  of  the  Graafian  follicle. 
It  may  1)0  that  the  ganglionic  nervous  plexus  of  the  ovary 
can  act  through  its  rhythm  at  a  different  time  and  period 
than  the  tube  and  uterus;  that  the  excitement  starting  the 
ganglia  governing  the  ovarian  cycle  is  not  associated  closely 
with  the  ganglia  gf)verning  the  cycle  of  the  tube  and  uterus. 
That  menstruation  is  governed  by  a  nervous  ganglionic 
plexus  is  also  contimied  by  the  very  remarkable  researches 
of  I)r.  Arthur  Jolinstone,  of  Danville,  Ky.,  who  asserts  that 
the  uterine  lining  membrane  is  not   a   mucous  membrane. 


but  a  gland — a  substance  known  as  adenoid  tissue  ;  and  also 
Dr.  Johnstone  has  demonstrated  that  a  nerve  plexus  located 
along  the  uterus  and  tubes  has  a  large  share  in  influencing 
the  rhythm  of  menstruation,  and  that  tliere  is  one  especially 
large  nerve  trunk  which,  being  cut,  quite  effectually  aids  in 
arresting  menstruation.  I  have  been  able  to  confirm  the 
views  of  Dr.  Johnstone  that  there  is  adenoid  tissue  in  the 
endometrium.  The  method  I  used  was  to  watch  for  a  very 
clear  day,  especially  when  a  rain  had  washed  the  dust  out 
of  the  atmosphere,  and  then  to  use  an  Abbe's  lighting  ap- 
paratus, a  high  ocular,  and  a  Reichert's  homogeneous  oil- 
immersion  of  very  high  power.  The  adenoid  tissue  under 
such  circumstances  is  generally  visible.  Professor  Tait 
adds  confirmatory  evidence  to  this  theory.  The  question 
may  arise.  If  the  endometrium  is  a  gland,  and  menstruation 
is  governed  by  the  ganglia  connected  with  it  and  the  tubes, 
why  does  not  menstruation  go  on  from  birth  to  death? 
We  may  say  that  the  endometric  gland  is  only  functionally 
active  at  a  definite  period  of  life,  and  hence  the  nerve  gan- 
glia in  it  only  normally  work  at  the  same  period.  This  is 
not  a  strange  matter.  The  thymus  gland  is  the  largest  at 
birth.  The  thyreoid  gland  becomes  most  active  in  youth, 
say  in  girls  at  fifteen.  It  is  a  common  observation  that  the 
sebaceous  glands  of  the  face  of  males  become  very  active  at 
a  distinct  period  and  grow  coarse,  stout  hair.  No  doubt 
the  gland  existed  long  before  the  beard  grew.  The  seba- 
ceous glands  on  females  grow  a  beard  often  late  in  life — 
after  menstrual  cessation.  Glands  act  at  definite  periods 
of  life.  A  good  example  is  the  salivary  gland,  which  does 
not  secrete  until  some  months  after  birth.  That  menstrua- 
tion has  close  relation  with  the  nervous  system,  and  that 
too  with  the  sympathetic  as  it  gives  rhythm,  is  a  common 
observation;  nervous  disturbance  disturbs  menstruation.  I 
knew  a  country  schoolma'm  who  was  menstruating  and 
walking  to  her  school-house  on  a  railroad  track.  Suddenly 
the  train  came  up  behind  her  from  a  curve  and  whistled. 
The  affair  so  frightened  her  that  she  immediately  ceased 
menstruating,  and  did  not  menstruate  for  about  a  year. 

When  the  nervous  system  is  impaired  in  strength  by 
wasting  disease  there  may  not  be  enough  vital  energy  to 
induce  and  carry  on  menstruation.  All  have  observed  how 
tubercular  girls  stop  menstruating.  It  is  a  common  obser- 
vation that  fat  persons  have  weak  resisting  power  against 
disease,  and  very  fat  girls  often  do  not  menstruate.  Again, 
with  a  precocious,  abnormally  developed,  nervous  girl  one 
may  see  early  menstruation.  In  pregnancy  and  nursing 
menstruation  is  arrested,  because  the  nervous  vitality  is  ex- 
pended in  nourishment.  The  fat  girl,  the  tubercular  girl, 
iy)d  the  pregnant  or  nursing  woman,  do  not  menstruate,  be- 
cause the  vital  nervous  energy  either  is  drifted  into  other 
channels  or  is  insufKcient  to  start  the  ganglia  and  keep 
them  going  through  a  menstrual  rhythm.  A  cold  reduces 
vital  nerve  power  and  checks  the  menstrual  flow.  Our  ob- 
servations on  the  lower  animals  seemed  to  indicate  that  the 
most  active  explosion  of  nervous  energy  must  occur  in  the 
ganglia  associated  with  the  fimbriated  end  of  the  tube. 
The  most  apparent  phenomenon  in  menstruation  that  strikes 
the  eye  is  the  vast  movement  and  congestion  occurring  in 
the  fimbriated   part   of  the  tube.     The  amount   of  conges- 
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tion,  change,  and  motion  in  this  part  of  the  tube  is  enor- 
mous. The  movements  executed  by  the  tubes  have  not 
heretofore  received  marked  attention,  but  tubal  motion  will 
receive  more  attention  in  the  future.  The  tubes  execute 
vast  cycles  of  motion  and  seem  to  be  going  through  a  pe- 
culiar rhythm  continually — of  congestion,  motion,  and  de- 
congestion.  We  may  yet  come  to  say  that  a  girl  has  ar- 
rived at  the  period  of  tubal  motion  instead  of  puberty ;  that 
the  climax  of  woman  is  simply  the  cessation  of  tubal  mo- 
tion. The  irritation  of  the  ganglia  governing  the  tubal 
cycle  induces  the  fimbria  to  approach  the  ovary  by  shorten- 
ing the  muscular  strip  which  connects  the  ovary  and  tube, 
and  thus  it  drops  its  umbrella-like  fringe  over  the  ovary  and 
secures,  if  possible,  the  egg  in  its  funnel.  Whether  men- 
struation of  woman  and  the  rut  of  animals  are  one  and  the 
same  thing,  time  and  investigation  must  decide.  Whether 
menstruation,  in  the  progress  of  evolution,  is  an  addition 
of  civilization  and  also  a  reward  of  the  upright  posture  of 
man,  time  must  tell.  It  would  seem  a  nasty  and  defective 
civilization  that  would  add  this  fruitful  source  of  physical 
and  mental  suffering  to  the  highest  animal.  Yet  evolution 
works  toward  death  as  well  as  toward  life.  When  man  got 
on  his  hind  feet  he  advanced  wonderfully  in  his  dexterity 
and  lost  wonderfully  in  the  power  of  his  heart  and  circu- 
lation. 

Later  researches  tend  to  show  that  ovulation  and  men- 
struation are  wholly  independent  of  each  other.  However, 
all  agree  that  they  can  be  concurrent,  that  the  ovum,  tube, 
and  uterus  can  reach  a  climax  at  the  same  time,  and  the 
egg  is  floated  on  to  the  endometrium  by  the  fluids  secured 
by  excessive  congestion.  A  dry,  contracted,  uncongested 
tube  could  not  readily  transport  or  float  an  ovum.  Many 
of  my  microscopic  specimens  and  dozens  of  observations  on 
man  and  animals  convince  me  that  ovulation  is  a  constant 
process  from  before  birth  until  some  time  after  the  climax — 
until  the  ovarian  germinal  tissue  gives  out.  It  is  common 
to  find  in  calves  at  birth  ovarian  follicles  as  large  as  beans 
and  ready  to  burst.  Histologists  tell  us  that  a  female  child 
is  born  with  over  fifty  thousand  ova  in  her  ovaries.  Of 
course,  she  can  not  have  menstrual  periods  to  dispose  of 
these  at  say  one  to  three  ovulations  at  each  period.  But 
I  would  call  attention  to  the  idea  that  ovulation  at  rut  or 
menstrual  epochs  appears  to  differ  from  ovulation  at  other 
epochs,  as  before  puberty.  The  ovulation  at  other  times 
than  at  rut  or  menstruation  may  not  produce  normal  ova  or 
ova  which  will  develop.  It  ro(juires  a  normally  developed 
gland — the  endometrium  with  its  properly  matured  (/""^/'a, 
the  tubes  with  their  matured  nerve  plexus  and  ganglia — to 
act  in  concert  with  a  matured  ovary  to  secure  a  normal  egg 
which  can  be  fecundated.  Other  kind  of  ovulation  is  sim- 
ply blighted  t'ruit.  The  more  1  study  the  subject,  the  more 
I  am  convince<l  that  the  tubes  jilay  a  very  high  rule  in  men- 
struation, and  that  their  movement  (congestion  and  decon- 
gestion)  is  governed  by  ganglia  which  endow  them  with  a 
rhythm.  The  gland  known  as  the  endometrium  acts  in 
harmony  with  the  tubes,  but  the  tubal  motion  overshadows 
all  the  rest  in  menstruation.  The  time  required  by  these 
various  visceral  ganglia  to  complete  a  rhythmical  cycle 
varies    with    varying  influences.     The  ganglia  of  Bidder, 


Schmidt,  Ludwig,   and  Remak  in  the  heart  explode  and  > 
complete  their  rhythm  in  less  than  a  second.     The  respira- 
tory rhythm  is  completed  in  some  four  seconds.    The  intes- 
tinal rhythm,   or  peristalsis,  presided  over  by  Auerbach's 
and  Meissner's  plexuses  with  their  ganglia,  have  varying  - 
cycles,  according  to  the  varying  stimuli  applied. 

The  ganglia  in  the  uterus  and  tubes  of  woman  induce 
a  cycle  generally  once  a  month.  They  explode  monthly. 
In  the  lower  animals  these  automatic  uterine  and  tubal  gan- 
glia explode  in  periods  which  are  equal  to  the  cycle  of  the 
rut.  Therefore  menstruation  and  rut  are  governed  in  thfir 
rhythmic  cycle  by  the  automatic  uterine  and  tubal  ganglia. 
Will  these  views  lend  any  aid  in  explaining  the  action  or 
function  of  uterus,  tubes,  or  ovary  after  surgical  or  other 
destructive  procedures  on  any  one  of  the  three  ?  It  appears 
to  me  they  will.  Under  the  views  presented  in  this  paper 
it  would  not  be  expected  that  ablation  of  the  ovaries  would 
cause  menstruation  to  cease  suddenly.  The  automatic  gan- 
glia of  the  tubes  and  uterus  are  stil]  intact,  and  will  execute 
their  rhythm.  Most  gyna?cologists  give  evidence  that  this 
agrees  with  facts.  Ovaries  are  extirpated  and  tubal  motion 
continues.  However,  the  destruction  of  part  of  a  con- 
nected complex  organ  soon  destroys  the  nice  balance,  and 
nourishment  of  the  ganglia  would  in  time  deteriorate,  and 
then  insufficient  nervous  vitality  would  fail  in  starling  and 
sustaining  a  menstrual  rhythm.  Again,  extirpation  of  the 
tubes,  according  to  these  views,  would  quite  effectually  aid 
in  arresting  menstruation  and  tubal  motion,  though  not  en- 
tirely, as  many  ganglia  would  be  left  in  the  uterine  wall. 
But  in  the  very  plan  of  the  machinery  the  tube  is  no  doubt 
designed  to  execute  a  larger  range  of  motion  than  the 
uterus.  The  tube,  to  secure  an  egg,  is  forced  to  considerable 
motion,  while  the  uterus  could  perform  its  function  by 
being  relatively  still.  Hence  most  of  the  automatic  ganglia 
governing  menstruation  or  tubal  motion  are  in  relation  with 
the  oviducts.  This  view  also  agrees  with  facts.  Most  of 
the  gymecologists  whom  I  saw  operating  in  the  German 
clinics  told  me  that  removal  of  the  tubes  in  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  cases  finally  checked  menstruation.  Professor  Law- 
son  Tait  writes  that  total  removal  of  the  tubes  causes  men- 
struation to  cease  in  ninety  per  cent,  of  cases.  Actual  cases 
also  prove  to  us  that  when  only  the  ovaries  are  removed  in 
women,  with  inflammation  existing  in  the  other  uterine  ap- 
pendages, they  are  but  little  helped  in  their  misery  until 
the  tubes  are  removed,  for  the  active  organ  in  menstruation 
is  the  tube.  Finally,  the  most  of  the  uterus  and  tubes  be- 
ing extirpated,  the  menses  would  in  nearly  all  cases  cease, 
because  almost  every  automatic  menstrual  ganglion  would 
be  removed  with  the  uterus  and  tube.  The  ovary  left  in- 
tact without  a  tube  or  uterus  would  do  no  harm,  as  its 
blighted  ova  would  be  absorbed,  degenerate,  or  fall  into  the 
peritonieum.  In  those  cases  where  menstruation  continues 
after  extirpation  of  tubes  and  uterus,  no  doubt  some  men- 
strual automatic  ganglia  were  left  undcslroyed. 

I  hope  to  be  able  to  continue  further  microscopic  inves- 
tigation on  these  ganglia,  which  I  shall  term  the  automatic 
menstrual  ganglia.  To  me  the  various  action  of  the  heart 
under  varying  state  and  pressure  of  the  blood  is  not  so  in- 
telligible without  a  knowledge  that  the  automatic  ganglia 
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situated  in  its  walls  control  and  regulate  its  movements. 
The  pressure  and  the  state  of  the  blood  act  as  a  stimulus 
to  excite  the  heart  to  normal  action  through  its  automatic 
cardiac  ganglia.  A  knowledge  of  the  functions  of  these 
automatic  cardiac  ganglia  clears  up  many  an  obscure  prob- 
lem and  renders  more  intelligible  the  action  of  the  heart 
under  varying  circumstances.  So  it  suggests  itself  to  me 
that  a  knowledge  of  what  I  shall  term  automatic  men- 
[  strual-ganglia  will  throw  more  light  on  the  action  of  that 
organ  around  which  woman  is  built  both  physically  and 
mentally.  I  hope  these  ganglia  will  render  the  functions 
of  the  uterus,  but  especially  the  tubes,  more  obvious,  and 
aid  in  clearing  obscure  pathological  action. 

{To  be  concluded,) 


A  NEW.  URETHROTOME. 
By   WILLIAM    F.   FLUHRER,    M.  D.. 

TlSmNG   SURGEON  TO  BKIiLEVTTE  AND  MOUNT  SINAI  HOSPITALS. 

I  HAVE  sought  to  make  the  urethrotome  here  described 
an  instrument  of  precision,  simple  in  action  and  construc- 
tion, by  means  of  which  a  stricture  anywhere  in  the  ure- 
thra can  be  detected,  measured,  and  cut  with  accuracy. 

The  basis  for  the  design  is  the  conical  steel  sound. 

The  instrument  consists  essentially  of  two  parts — a  staff 
and  a  cutting  mechanism,  with  which  is  combined  an  ad- 
justable stop  or  detector. 


0,  the  staff  with  contained  cutting  mechanism  :  c,  the  obturator  :  rf,  lonttitudii 
(jroove  and  bore  ;  e,  cross  section  of  the  shaft. 


The  staff  has  the  general  shape  of  the  Van  IJuren  con- 
ical steel  sound,  but  is  longer  in  the  shaft  and  shorter  in 
the  curved  portion.  The  length  over  all  is  ten  inches,  the  ' 
shaft  being  eight  inclies  and  a  half.  The  increased  length 
of  the  shaft  is  to  afford  a  wide  range  to  the  knife,  and  the 
shorter  curved  portion  is  to  facilitate  turning  of  the  shaft 
upon  its  long  axis  when  the  instrument  is  introduced  into 
the  bladder.  The  handle  is  shaped  like  that  upon  evacuat- 
ing lithotrity  catheters.  The  staff  is  made  from  solid  steel 
in  two  parts,  the  curved  portion  being  joined  to  the  shaft. 
The  shaft  is  nearly  cylindrical.  For  convenience  of  de- 
scription, that  portion  of  its  surface  looking  in  the  direc- 
tion in  which  the  curved  extremity  points  will  be  desig- 
nated the  upper  surface.  In  this  upper  surface  is  cut  a 
groove  two  mm.  wide,  eight  mm.  deep,  and  eight  inches 
long,  extending  from  its  proximal  extremity.  This  groove 
is  of  the  same  width  and  de[)th  throughout  its  length,  ex- 
cept upon   its  floor,  which  is  concaved  from  .side  to  side. 


and  at  its  distal  extremity,  where  it  terminates  in  an  abrupt 
incline  to  the  surface,  similarly  concaved.  This  avoidance 
of  angles  is  to  make  the  groove  easier  to  clean.  The  up- 
per surface  of  the  shaft  is  very  slightly  flattened — just  enough 
to  break  the  edges  at  the  margin  of  the  groove  without 
rounding  them. 

In  addition  to  the  groove,  the  shaft  has  a  circular  bore 
parallel  to  its  upper  surface.  The  bore  is  made  quite  near 
to  the  upper  surface  of  the  shaft  to  develop  the  greatest 
power  of  the  cutting  machanism,  and  at  the  same  time  it 
is  far  enough  from  the  surface  to  allow  free  play  to  the 
cutting  mechanism  without  contact  with  tissues.  The  bore 
terminates  in  a  smooth  bevel  about  three  fourths  of  an  inch 
from  the  distal  end  of  the  groove.  The  staff  is  completed 
by  an  obturator,  which  is  made  to  fill  the  bore  and  close 
the  upper  portion  of  the  groove.  The  obturator  is  beveled 
at  its  distfd  extremity  to  prevent  pinching  of  mucous  mem- 
brane. Its  proximal  extremity  extends  half  an  inch  beyond 
the  staff,  and  has  a  round,  flattened  head,  upon  which  is 
stamped  the  number  of  the  gauge  of  the  staff.  The  upper 
surface  of  the  obturator  is  flattened  flush  with  the  edges  of 
the  groove.  With  the  obturator  in  position,  the  staff  does 
not  differ  from  a  conical  steel  sound  in  anv  important  par- 
ticular that  would  interfere  with  its  introduction  through  a 
stricture. 

Since  it  is  intended  that  the  staff  shall  fill  the  caliber  of 
the  stricture  and  more  or  less  distend  it,  it  is  necessary  in 
cutting  different  strictures  that  there  .shall  be  a  series  of 
staffs  of  different  sizes.     Staffs  from 
18  F.  to  25  F.  have  the  same  size  of 
groove  and  take  the  same  cutting  mech- 
anism.    In  those  above  No.  2.5  F.  the 
groove  and  borj  are  somewhat  larger, 
and  they  arc  fitted  with  a  laiger  cut- 
ting   meclianism.      The   bore  sustains 
the  same  relation  to  the  surface  of  the 
shaft  independently  of   differences  in 
size  of  the  latter,  and,  consequently,  is 
the  more  eccentric  the  larger  the  shaft. 
The     nice     construction     of    the 
groove    and     bore     is    all  important. 
These  staffs,  made  by  Tiemann   &  Co.,  of  New  York,  are 
among  the  best  productions  of  the  instrument-maker's  art. 
I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Julius  Pfarre,  of  the  firm,  for  super- 
vising the   workman  till  he  had  constructed  the  staffs  in 
exact  compliance  with  my  specifications. 

The  cutting  mechanism,  with  which  is  combined  the 
detector,  is  composed  of  two  principal  parts,  the  knife  and 
the  adjustable  stop.  They  are  carried  by  a  metal  tube  and 
their  action  is  controlled  by  wheel  adjustments.  The  knife 
and  stop  are  so  arranged  that  they  can  be  made  to  rise  and 
fall  independently.  The  blaile  of  tlie  knife  is  received 
through  a  slot  in  the  detector,  whicli  latter  sup[)orts  and 
steadies  the  knife.  The  handles  of  the  knife  and  detector 
are  half  round,  tliat  of  the  former  lying  under  the  latter. 
The  wheels  are  of  different  sizes,  the  larger  and  forward 
one  acting  upon  the  adjustable  stop  or  detector,  and  the 
smaller  one  upon  the  knife.  They  move  upon  triple 
threads,   so  that  one  turn,  to   which   thev   are  limited   by 
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check  pitis,  gives  sufficient  range  of  movement  to  fully  raise  used  over  a  whalebone  guide,  and  consequently  is  tunneled 
or  lower  the  knife  or  detector.  The  beveled  face  on  each  ;  at  its  curved  extremity.  The  shaft  is  eight  inches  long  to 
side  of  the  coarsely  milled  circumference  is  numbered  to  ;  the  commencement  of  the  handle  and  couicai,  running 
indicate  the  amount  of  rotation  of  the 
wheel.  The  shaft  of  the  cutting  mech- 
anism is  graduated  to  quarter  inches.  ^^^  _  ,.._  ^'f^- 
The  cutting  mechanism  slides  very  easi- 
ly in  the  stafE,  friction  being  reduced 
as  much  as  possible  to  bearings  at  its  distal  extremity. 

The  action  of  the  instrument  is  as  follows :  The  strict- 
ure having  been  calibrated  by  the  steel  sound,  a  staff  of 
corresponding  size  is  passed  through  the  stricture.  The 
grooved  surface  of  the  shaft  is,  of  course,  presented  to  that 
aspect  of  the  urethra  which  is  to  be  cut.  In  cutting  the 
deep  urethra,  the  staff  is  passed  into  the  bladder,  its  arrival 


through  four  sizes  of  the  French  scale.  It  has  ^  bore 
parallel  to  its  upper  surface,  which  it  opens  upon  by  a  nar- 
row slit.  The  slit  is  made  narrow  to  exclude  the  whale- 
bone guide.  The  .shaft  is  screwed  to  the  curved  portion,  a 
thin  washer  entering  into  the  joint.  This  washer  is  equal 
to  a  half-turn  of  the  shaft,  and  by  its  introducti'-n  or  re- 
moval the  slit  is  made  to  present  at  the  upper  or  lower  sur- 
there  being  announced  by  the  flow  of  urine  upon  the  slight    face  of  the  instrument.     The  cutting  mechanism  has  a  fixed 


withdrawal  of  the  obturator.  The  staff  in  position  steadies 
the  stricture  and  puts  it  more  or  less  upon  the  stretch. 
The  obturator  is  then  withdrawn,  uncovering  the  groove 
without  relaxing  the  distention  exerted  by  the  staff  upon 
the  stricture.  The  cutting  mechanism  is  fitted  to  the 
groove.  The  detector  is  elevated  and  the  location  of  the 
meatus  read  off.  The  urethra  is  then  explored  from  before 
backward  with  the  detector  raised  as  high  as  possible  with- 
out bringing  it  into  a  degree  of  frictional  contact  with  the 
urethra  interfering  with  its  easy  slip.  When  it  strikes  the 
anterior  face  of  the  stricture,  the  location  is  read  off.  The 
stop  is  then  lowered,  passed  beyond  the  stricture,  and  the 
urethra  explored  from  behind  forward  with  the  raised  stop. 
The  locatijn  of  the  posterior  face  of  the  stricture  is  noted 
and  the  distance  between  the  two  points  of  arrest  minus 
the  length  of  the  stop  is  the  length  of  the  stricture.  In 
cutting,  the  posterior  limit  of  the  stricture  is  defined,  and 
then  for  the  raised  detector  is  substituted  the  knife.  The 
knife  acts  upon  the  steadied  stricture  in  a  plane  at  right 
angles  to  the  direction  of  its  stretch,  conditions  most  favor- 
able for  its  exact  and  thorough  incision.  The  length  and 
depth  of  the  cut,  it  is  obvious,  can  be  regulated  with  pre- 
cision. The  wheel  adjustments  of  the  detector  and  knife 
leave  the  freest  scope  to  the  touch  for  exploration  and  in- 
cision. The  stricture  having  been  cut,  the  obturator  is  re- 
inserted and  the  staff  withdrawn.  The  urethra  is  again 
explored  with  the  steel  sound  and  any  contraction  cali- 
brated as  before.  The  proper  staff  is  introduced  and  the 
canal  made  true  to  its  full  size. 

The  staff  is  easily  cleaned.  The  groove  should  be  well 
wiped  with  cotton  upon  a  wire  applicator  and  then  care 
fully  dried  by  warming  in  the  fiame  of  an  alcohol  lamp  and 
finally  oiled.  The  cutting  mechanism  is  easily  taken  apart 
and  cleaned.  A  piece  of  blotting-paper  is  useful  in  drying 
the  slots.  The  only  difficulty  in  assembling  the  parts  is  in 
making  the  wheels  catch  upon  the  right  threads,  so  that 
the  little  carriers  moved  by  them  will  act  properly  upon 
the  handles  of  the  knife  and  detector. 

To  place  strictures  of  small  caliber  within  its  reach  I 
have  devised  a  modification  of  the  above-described  urethro- 
tome, somewhat  simpler  in  construction  and  action,  shown 
in  Fig.  2. 

The  instrument   for  strictures  of  small  calil>er  is  to  be 


stop  near  its  distal  extremity  for  the  detection  of  the 
stricture.  The  knife  is  moved  bv  a  wheel  mechanism,  as 
heretofore  described.  In  use,  the  staff  passed  over  the 
guide  wedges  into  and  distends  the  stricture.  The  loca- 
tion of  the  stricture  is  defined  by  the  arrest  of  the  stop. 
When  the  stop  is  felt  to  strike  the  anterior  face  of  the 
stricture,  the  knife,  which  is  then  beyond  the  stricture,  is 
raised,  and  the  stricture  is  then  cut  from  behind  forward. 
32  West  Thirty-third  Street,  New  York. 


SOME  ACHIEVEMENTS  OF  KOCH'S  "  LYMPH." 

A  FEW  THOUGHTS  AXD  SUGGESTIONS  REGARDING  ITS  USE. 
By   JOSEPH    ^YII.LIAM   STICKLER,   M.  D., 

ORANGE,   N.  J. 

There  is  just  now  a  disposition  to  undervalue  Dr. 
Koch's  method  of  treating  various  forms  of  tuberculosis, 
simply  because  death  has  followed  the  use  of  the  "lymph" 
in  a  few  instances,  and  because  serious  or  alarming  complica- 
tions have  arisen  in  others.  This  is  neither  fair  nor  just.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  majority  of  the  patients  treated  in  the 
Berlin  hospitals  have  been  benefited  bv  the  treatment.  Pa- 
tients far  advanced  in  phthisis  have  in  some  instances  been 
greatly  improved.  They  have  got  rid  of  their  night-sweats; 
have  either  gained  a  little  in  weight,  or  have  not  lost  flesh  ; 
have  had  their  cough  and  expectoration  lessened,  and,  be- 
cause of  having  been  improved  in  these  particulars,  have 
slept  better.  A  great  many  patients  with  incipient  phthi- 
sis have  received  very  marked  benefit  from  this  treat- 
ment. If  the  disease  treated  were  any  other  than  incipient 
phthisis,  I  should  say  the  "  lymph "  had  wrought  many 
cures  in  this  class  of  cases;  but  the  nature  of  the  disease  is 
such  that  I  think  it  is  quite  impossible  for  .-my  man  to  be 
absolutely  certain  of  having  thoroughly  eradicated  it  from 
the  lungs  in  six  or  eight  weeks.  Then  again  there  are  many 
cases  of  lupus  apparently  cured,  and  various  forms  of  tuber- 
cular bone  disease  more  decidedly  benefited  by  injections 
of  "  lymph  "  in  a  few  weeks  than  by  any  other  mode  of  treat- 
ment carried  on  for  a  much  longer  time.  When  Professor 
Koch  announced  his  recent  discovery,  too  much  was  ex- 
pected ;  consequently  disappointment  prevails  to  a  certain 
extent  throughout  the  land.  This  is  quite  natural,  in  a  cer- 
tain sense,  because  the  hope  of  a  sanguine  people,  both  lay 
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and  professional,  has  not  been  realized  in  consequence  of 
the  demonstrated  inadequacy  of  a  method  to  accomplish  all 
the  people  thought  or  hoped  it  would  accomplish.  When 
cocaine  was  discovered  and  presented  to  the  profession  for 
general  use,  it  was  received  with  acclamations  of  praise  and 

I  open  arms  everywhere  and  by  almost  every  one.  It  was 
used  internally  and  externally,  for  large,  or  capital,  and 
minor  operatiuns,  in  large  and  small  doses,  for  the  relief  of 
complaints  which  previously  had  resisted  all  forms  of  thera- 

I  peatic  treatment,  by  specialists  and  by  general  practition- 
ers, and  it  was  thus  generally  and  freely  used  with  no 
thought  of  doing  harm  to  the  patients  to  whom  it  was  ad- 
ministered. It  was  known  to  have  a  certain  property — per- 
haps others — hence  it  .seemed  wise  to  test  it  on  a  large 
-oale.  Were  we  wise  in  sp  doing?  We  say  Yes;  because 
ill  this  way  its  exact  range  of  usefulness  was  determined 
and  its  dangers  were  made  manifest.  Many  misconceptions 
obtained  in  relation  to  this  local  anesthetic,  which  could  be 
dissipated  onlv  by  careful  investigation,  conjoined  with  an 
intelligent  interpretation  of  results. 

Such  a  searching  inquiry  has  developed  the  fact  that 
cocaine  is  a  most  valuable  agent  when  used  within  its  own 
legitimate  field  of  usefulness,  but  a  most  harmful  and  dan- 
gerous agent  when  employed  outside  that  field  of  useful- 
ness. The  same  statement  may  be  made  in  regard  to 
Koch's  "  lymph."  There  is  a  question  often  asked  in 
connection  with  the  use  of  this  new  "specific"  for  tuber- 
culosis; it  is  this:  "  May  it  not  be  the  means  of  giving 
rise  to  a  general  tubercular  infection,  or  of  starting  new 
colonies  of  bacilli  in  the  lungs,  thus  creating  additional  foci 
of  active  and  progressive  disease  ?  These  are  possible  dan- 
gers, unless  the  '•  lymph  "  confers  immunity  upon  the  already 
uninvaded  tissues,  or  unless  the  living  tubercular  tissue,  after 
having  been  thoroughly  necrosed  by  the  action  of  the 
"lymph,"  is  completely  got  rid  of  by  separation  and  ejection. 
But  knowledge  thus  fargained  by  experimental  investigation 
leads  us  to  believe  that  we  are  not  exposing  our  patients  to 
these  dangers.  On  the  contrary,  T  believe  that  the  "  lymph  " 
has  accomplished  thus  far  all  Dr.  Koch  has  alleged  for  it ; 
more  than  this  it  would  be  unreasonable  to  expect.  This 
inquiry  was  made  by  a  person  who  wished  to  form  an  opin- 
ion as  to  the  advisability  of  using  the  "  lymph  "  :  "  Doctor, 
would  you  '  inoculate '  one  of  your  own  family  or  a  very  dear 
friend  r'  "No!"  said  the  doctor,  "I  would  not."  That 
question  meant  a  great  deal ;  so  did  the  answer.  The  an- 
swer should  have  been  explained  or  qualified,  for  it  was  apt 
to  give  the  questioner  a  wrong  impression  of  this  whole 
matter.  If  he  were  unwilling  to  administer  the  lymph  to 
one  of  his  own  family,  why  should  he  consider  it  good  prac- 
tice to  inject  the  lymph  into  other  invalids  just  as  dear  to 
their  families  or  friends.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  per- 
son who  asked  that  question  and  heard  that  reply  thinks 
it  is  cruel  and  risky  experimentation  to  treat  tuberculosis 
according  to  Koch's  method.  However,  those  who  have 
the  opportunity,  should  continue  the  work  begun  by  Koch, 
and,  by  using  great  caution  and  carefully  obseiving  and  re- 
ading results,  they  will  in  the  near  future  be  in  a  position 
^peak  at  greater  length  upon  this  interesting  subject,  and, 
"!■  all   hope,  to  the  entire  satisfaction   of  every  one.     X"« 


as  to  what  achievements  the  method  has  already  won.  First 
let  us  consider  briefly  a  few  cases  of  lupus  such  as  were 
treated  in  Berlin  : 

Case  I. — John  B.,  thirty-five,  farmer.  Two  sisters  died  of 
pulmonary  phthisis.  Parents  alive  and  well.  No  other  member 
of  the  family  has  had  lupus.  Never  had  syphilis  or  gonorrhoea. 
When  thirteen  years  old  had  hip-joint  disease  (left  side).  Never 
bad  palraonary  disease.  General  health  has  always  been  good. 
Seven  years  ago  had  a  very  severe  cold  "  in  his  head  "  for  sev- 
eral weeks.  After  recovering  from  this  condition  he  noticed 
an  ulcer  on  his  left  nostril.  It  healed  on  the  application  of 
"blue  stone,"  but  subsequently  developed  on  the  external  sur- 
face of  the  nostril.  Tliis  ulceration  began  in  the  fall  and  con- 
tinued through  the  winter,  during  which  time  it  was  cauterized 
and  treated  in  various  ways,  but  without  much  benefit.  Early 
the  following  summer  he  went  to  the  sea-shore,  where  the  lupoid 
ulceration  entirely  healed.  The  following  winter  the  disease 
manifested  itself  again  upon  the  nostril,  spreading  gradually  till 
it  involved  the  other  side.  Internal  and  local  treatment  were  re- 
sorted to,  with  moderate  improvement.  Went  again  to  the  sea- 
shore the  following  summer,  and  the  ulceration  healed.  The 
disease  returned  again  the  next  winter,  when  it  was  scraped  and 
burned,  healing  and  "  breaking  ont"  alternately.  When  admitted 
into  the  hospital — November  28,  1890 — his  nose  was  ulcerated  on 
both  sides,  also  the  lip  near  the  nasal  orifices.  There  was  a  slight 
discharge  from  the  surface  of  the  lupoid  tissue,  but  there  was  no 
pain.  After  an  injection  of  O'OOS  gramme,  the  nose  swelled  very 
rapidly  till,  at  the  end  of  six  hours,  it  was  of  three  or  four  times 
its  natural  size.  It  became  very  painful  and  hot.  The  upper  lip 
and  face  also  swelled  to  such  an  extent  that  the  patient  could 
scarcely  see.  It  then  began  to  discharge  very  freely.  Coinci- 
dently  with  this  swelling  of  the  face  and  nose  there  devel- 
oped pain  in  the  left  hip,  the  one  formerly  the  seat  of  disease. 
This  pain  lasted  only  an  hour.  The  swollen  condition  of  his 
nose  continued  several  days  and  then  began  to  decline,  disappear- 
ing in  the  course  of  eight  or  ten  days.  While  the  nostril  was 
swollen  the  throat  was  sure,  but  this  condition  disappeared  with 
the  swelling.  The  "  discharge,'' which  appeared  after  the  in- 
jection upon  the  surface  of  the  diseased  parts,  soon  formed  into 
crusts  in  successive  "  crops,"  and  were  cast  otf  in  due  time.  No 
subsequent  injection,  except  the  eighth,  caused  any  perceptible 
swelling  of  the  nose.  He  complained  of  considerable  weakness 
as  a  result  of  the  use  of  the  "  lymph."  Each  injection  caused 
a  soreness  of  his  throat,  mouth,  and  tongue,  which  was  felt  as 
soon  as  the  fever  disappeared.  He  also  had  a  metallic  taste, 
and  expectorated  more  freely.  The  sore  throat  entirely  disap- 
peared during  the  interval  between  the  injections,  but  the  throat 
remained  dry.  Hjb  received  iujections  every  second  or  third 
day,  and,  at  the  end  of  the  third  week  of  treatment,  had  made 
most  satisfactory  progress.  He  could  l)reatlie  more  freely,  the 
nose  was  less  tender  and  sensitive  than  before  treatment  was 
begun,  and  the  ulcerated  surface  was  rapidly  healing. 

Case  II. — Fran  G.,  forty-tiiree,  housewife,  has  had  seven 
children.  No  history  of  lupus  or  tuberculosis  in  the  family. 
Since  the  age  of  four  years  she  has  had  moderately  swollen 
glands  and  "sore  eyes."  The  eyes  were  operated  upon  when 
she  was  twenty-three  years  old.  Six  weeks  after  the  operation 
the  first  signs  of  lupus  appeared  near  the  external  auditory 
canals.  The  disease  rapidly  spread  over  the  cheeks  toward  the 
chin  and  nose,  and  a  little  later  involved  the  oars.  The  lupus 
progressed  very  slowly  till  six  years  ago,  when  it  advanced  very 
rapidly.  There  was  no  pain,  but  a  great  deal  of  itching.  The 
disease  was  always  bettor  in  summer  than  in  winter.  The  first 
injection  of  "  lymph  "  caused  great  swelling  of  the  face  and  oars. 
The  tongue  and  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth  became  covered 
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with  blisters.  The  tongue  was  swollen  to  such  an  extent  tliat 
the  introduction  oCfood  into  her  mouth  was  accomplished  with 
great  difficulty.  This  swollen  condition  of  the  tongue  abated 
very  slowly,  and,  when  it  finally  disappeared,  the  epithelial  cov- 
ering was  cast  off.  The  swelling  of  the  face  rapidly  disappeared 
after  the  first  injection,  but  followed  every  subsequent  adminis- 
tration of  the  "lymph,"  becoming  less  and  less  pronounced,  till 
finally  there  was  no  local  reaction.  During  the  reaction  the 
lupoid  surface  became  covered  with  scabs  or  crusts  formed  by 
the  drying  and  hardening  of  the  serum  and  pus  which  ap- 
peared as  a  result  of  the  action  of  the  "lymph"  and  the 
disease.  That  portion  of  the  face  which  was  affected  by  the 
disease  was  made  very  red  by  the  "lymph,"  and  a  sensation  of 
burning  was  complained  of.  Tlie  ulceration,  asthe  injections 
were  repeated,  became  less  and  less  pronounced,  till  finally  the 
surface  of  the  diseased  area  became  covered  with  firm  cuticle. 
While  it  is  true  that  this  new  cuticle  was  abnormally  red,  and 
showed  little  ridges  or  nodules  at  the  time  of  final  examination, 
it  was  absolutely  without  a  trace  of  active  ulceration  or  break 
of  any  sort.  The  skin  seemed  to  be  as  normal  as  it  could  be 
under  the  circumstances,  and  was  without  itchiness  or  sensitive- 
ness. Pain  and  swelling  of  the  knee,  elbow,  and  wrist  joints 
sometimes  followed  the  use  of  the  "lymph."  There  was  no 
headache  caused  by  the  injections.  Thus  we  see  that  in  this 
case  apparent  cure  was  wrought  in  about  six  weeks. 

Case  III. — Miss  S.,  seventeen,  school-girl.  Father  died  of 
phthisis.  Mother  alive  and  well.  Sister  had  "scrofulous  eyes." 
She  developed  lupus  upun  her  face  and  upper  and  lower  ex- 
tremities eleven  years  ago.  The  disease  spread  slowly,  and  was 
accompanied  with  considerable  itching,  but  no  paiu.  Her  gen- 
eral health  did  not  seriously  suffer  during  this  time,  but  the 
lupus  became  well  pronounced,  extending  over  the  face  and  in- 
vading most  of  the  integument  of  the  extremities,  especially  their 
anterior  surfaces.  The  first  injection  caused  all  the  patches  of 
lupoid  tissue  to  swell,  also  the  hand  and  knee  joints.  With  the 
swelling  there  was  an  increase  of  itchiness,  but  no  throbfiing  or 
pain  except  in  the  cheeks  and  ears.  The  swelling  caused  by 
the  first  injection  did  not  disappear  for  a  long  time  (three 
weeks),  but  became  less  pronounced  after  a  few  days.  During 
the  reaction  a  large  part  of  the  diseased  surface  "  wept,"  the 
serum  and  pus  forming  into  (|uite  thick  crusts,  which  were 
separated  and  cast  off",  leaving  underneath  them  sound  cuticle. 
At  the  time  of  observation  all  the  diseased  tissue  had  not  been 
cured,  but  it  was  simply  because  she  had  not  been  under  treat- 
ment a  sufficient  length  of  time.  As  it  was,  most  of  the  origi- 
nal ulceration  had  been  healed.  She  had  been  under  treatment 
about  three  weeks.  In  this  case  there  had  been  but  little  con- 
stitutional disturbance,  although  she  received  the  usual  lupus 
doses  of  "lymph." 

Can  any  other  treatment  accomplish  the  same  results  in 
the  same  period  of  time  ?  I  think  not.  What  has  the 
"  lymph  "  achieved  in  pulmonary  tuberculosis  ?    Let  us  see. 

Oa8B  I. — A.  R.,  eighteen,  potter.  Father  and  mother  died 
of  non-tubercular  disease.  Two  brothers  and  two  sisters  died 
of  pulmonary  phthisis,  aged  from  eighteen  to  thirty-one  years. 
Has  five  brothers  and  sisters  alive.  One  brother  has  disease  of 
the  chest.  As  a  child  he  was  scrofulous,  but  of  late  years  has 
been  healthy.  In  .June  of  1800  his  present  disease  began  with 
cough  and  moderate  expectoration,  night-sweats,  and  loss  of 
flesh.  In  June  his  weight  was  116  pounds.  The  disease  pro- 
gressed rapidly.  He  noticed  oppression  of  the  chest  and  want 
of  air.  Could  not  walk  up  stairs.  Condition  at  time  of  entrance 
into  hos|)ital  :  Rather  a  well-built  lad.  Weak  muscles.  Skin 
delicate  and  dry.  No  infiltrated  glands.  Pulse  regular,  !)0.  Ap- 
petite good.     Thirst  increased.     Liver  normal.     Spleen  (5  centi- 


metres wide.  Better  expansion  of  right  chest  than  of  left. 
Physical  examination,  November  18,  1890:  Over  anterior  left 
apex,  down  to  lower  edge  of  third  rib,  and  posteriorly  down  to 
lower  angle  of  scapula,  dullness  on  percussion.  Over  lef'  supra- 
clavicular fossa,  metallic  rales  in  such  numbers  that  the  respira- 
tory murmur  can  not  be  heard.  In  the  fossa  supraspinala  of 
the  left  side  and  in  the  left  infraclavicular  region  bronchial 
breathing  on  inspiration  and  expiration.  .\t  the  right  apex  oc- 
casional mucous  rales  and  harsh  respiration.  Remainder  of 
lungs  normal.  Larynx  normal;  vital  capacity  910.  Tempera- 
ture from  November  lllh  to  November  25th  showed  hectic, 
sometimes  reaching  392°  C,  and  varying  greatly,  the  acme  at 
one  time  in  the  morning,  at  another  time  at  noon,  at  still  an- 
other at  some  evening  hour.  Bacilli  were  found  in  enormous 
numbers  in  his  sputum  before  treatment.  Weight,  November 
25th,  84  pounds.  At  that  time  had  niglit-sweats.  On  that  date 
had  0-002  gramme  of  "  lymph  "  at  9  a.  m.  Temperature,  1  p.  m., 
:^8-7°  C. ;  fell  gradually  till  7  a.  m.  next  day. 

26th.— Xt  10  A.  M  ,  temperature  38-8°  C. 

^7^.— At  9  A.  M.  injected  0003  gramme  of  "  lymph."  At  10 
A.  M.,  temperature,  39-6°  C. ;  1  p.  m.,  39-4°  C. ;  4  p.  m.,  37-6°  0. 

28th.— Kt  7  A.M.,  36-6°  C. ;  10  A.  M.,  temperature,  38-7°  C. ; 
1  p.  M.,  38-6°  C. ;  4  p.  M.,  36-9°  C. 

29th. — At  10  A.  M.  gave  under  skin  O'OOS  gramme;  7  p.  m., 
temperature,  38°  C. 

Deeemher  Ut. — Injected  (10  a.  m.)  0005  gramme  of  "  lymph." 
Temperature,  1  p.  m.,  39-4°  C. ;  gradually  fell  till  next  day,  when 
it  stood  37°  C. 

On  November  26tlj,  day  after  first  injection,  he  had  10  c.  c.  of 
sputum,  and  there  was  a  circumscribed  red  spot  at  the  posterior 
end  of  the  left  vocal  cord,  which  disappeared  in  less  than  forty- 
eight  hours.  Two  days  after  primary  injection  the  rales  at  left 
apex  were  far  more  numerous,  and  anteriorly  in  the  region  be- 
tween third  and  fifth  ribs  dullness  appeared.  On  November 
27th  patient  complained  a  good  deal  of  sweating.  Late  in  the 
evening  of  November  27th  strong  percussion  in  the  left  fossa 
infraclavicularis  elicited  metallic  sounds.  Over  both  supra- 
spinous fossiB  bronchial  breathing  and  on  left  side  numerous 
rales.  In  mammary  region  of  left  side  many  consonant  rales 
and  broncho-vesicular  breathing. 

Noremher  28th. — There  was  10  c.  c.  of  sputum.  Patient  had 
exanthem  on  face  and  his  nose  was  a  little  swollen.  There 
were  spots  like  measles  on  thorax.  The  exanthem  changed 
color  rapidly. 

29th  and  .30th. —  He  hud  an  occasional  dry  cough  but  no 
sputum. 

Deeemher  Ut. — There  was  10  c.  c.  of  sputum. 

2(1. —  There  was  5  c.  c.  of  sputum. 

Sd. — At  10  A.  M.,  0-005  of  "lymph";  1  i".  m.,  temperature, 
39°  C;  4  P.M.,  temperature,  37-7°  C.  ;  9  p.  m.,  temperature, 
38-2°  C. ;  7  A.  m.,  next  day,  temperature,  36  9°  C. ;  10  a.  m., 
temperature,  39-5°  C. 

Sd. — On  inner  side  of  left  arytrenoid  body  a  grayish-white 
discoloration  appeared,  and  at  the  in-^ertion  of  the  left  vocal 
cord  a  small  ulcer.     On  this  date  had  5  c.  c.  of  sputum. 

5th. — .\t  9  A.  M.  gave  0-007  of  "lymph."  Temperature,  10 
A.  M.,  39-4°  C. ;  rapidly  fell  till  it  reached  87-6°  C.  at  4  p.  m.  Then 
it  began  to  rise  and  reached  80  4°  C.  at  7  p.m.  Gradually  fell 
during  the  night,  standing  at  38-8°  C.  at  10  a.  m.  next  morning. 

7th. — At  9  A.  M.  injected  0-008  of  "  lymph  "  ;  1  p.  m.,  tempera- 
ture, 38-7°  C.  Gradually  fell  till  7  a.  m.  next  day,  when  it  was 
30-8°  C.  On  this  date  (December  7th)  the  percussion  note  over 
the  entire  left  lung  was  shorter  than  on  the  right  side.  At  the 
left  apex  there  were  bronchial  breathing  and  eMn^onant  rAles. 
Expiratory  murmur  ijionounced  at  upper  half  of  interscapular 
region  and  over  left  scapula.    The  rales  at  left  apex  less  nuraer- 
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ous.  At  the  right  apex  bronchial  breathing  and  uutneious 
rales  appeared.     Sputum  10  c.  c.  and  contains  many  bacilli. 

9th.— A.t  10  A.  M.  injected  0-009  of  ''lymph  ";  1  P.  M.,  tem- 
perature, 39-6°  C;  it  gradually  fell  till  9  p.  m.,  when  it  was 
37-8°  0. 

10th.— At  10  A.  M.,  temperature,  38-8°  C.  Vital  capacity. 
1,000  (should  be  3,000). 

21th.— Gave  injection  of  0-009  of  "lymph";  1  p.m.,  tem- 
perature, 39-5°  0.  ;  it  fell  gradually  till  7  p.  m.,  when  it  was  37° 
C. ;  rising  again,  reaching  38-2°  C.  at  9  p.  m.  It  fell  during  the 
night,  standing  at  37°  C.  next  morning  at  seven  o'clock  ;  it  then 
rose  again  to  39-6°  C.  at  10  a.  m. 

12th. — In  second  intercostal  space  of  left  side  there  was 
oracked-pot  sound.  At  left  apex  and  down  to  lower  third  of 
scapula  dullness  on  percussion,  also  numerous  crackling  rales 
and  distant  bronchial  breathing.  At  left  base  occasional  rales. 
In  right  supraspinous  fossa,  bronchial  breathing  and  numerous 
rales.  Anteriorly,  on  left  side,  dullnesss  over  lower  border  of 
fifth  rib.  In  the  axillary  region  numerous  rales.  On  December 
I'ith,  5  c.  c.  of  sputum. 

13th. — At  9  a.m.  injected  O-OO'.t  of  "lymph."  Temperature. 
10  A.  M.,  38-6°  C. ;  fell  to  368^  at  4  p.  m.  :  and  rose  again  to 
:;8-9°  at  9  p.  M. 

14th. — Pulse  remained  120  all  day,  but  respirations  varied 
very  little.  No  sputum,  neither  was  there  any  on  Decem- 
ber 13th. 

15th.— At  11  A.M.  injected  0-009  of  "lymph";  10  a.m., 
temperature,  38-4°  C. ;  1  p.  m.,  36-3°  C,  rising  only  to  376°  C. 
at  9  p.  M.     Feels  well. 

17th. — At  10  A.M.  injected  0010  of  "lymph."  Tempera- 
ture next  day,  7  a.  m.,  was  36  .5°  C. 

19th. — At  10  a.  m.  injected  0-012.  Temperature  at  4  p.  m. 
88*3°  C. ;  after  that  hour  gradually  fell.  The  sputum  now  sud- 
denly increased  in  quantity,  as  if  a  cavity  were  emptying  itself. 
The  quantity  was  20  c.  c.  Patient  feels  better  as  a  result  of 
treatment.  Thinks  he  can  go  up  stairs  better.  Has  gained  four 
pounds. 

Case  11. — Max  L.,  twenty-five,  butcher.  Parents  alive  and 
well.  In  August,  1888,  had  apical  catarrh.  Was  six  weeks 
in  barracks,  and  thought  to  be  cured.  Since  that  time,  how- 
ever, he  has  had  slight  cough.  On  August  15,  1890,  had  a  new 
attack  of  cough,  with  expectoration,  weakness,  pain  in  left 
chest,  loss  of  appetite,  and  occasional  dizziness.  He  drank  fif- 
teen pints  of  beer  daily.  Condition  when  he  entered  the  hos- 
pital :  Pretty  strong  man.  Muscles  fairly  well  developed. 
Pulse  88,  and  of  good  quality.  Thorax  flat.  Over  both  apices 
medium-sized  rales.  Posteriorly,  at  left  apex,  percussion  note 
-liorter  and  higher  than  on  opposite  side  ;  this  is  also  true  an- 
teriorly. Just  above  the  clavicles  and  over  the  right  supra- 
>|ii nous  fossa  there  was  bronchial  breathing.  In  pbonation  the 
!•  It  vocal  cord  remained  almost  immovable.  The  right  vocal 
ord  was  slightly  congested.  The  sputum  contained  masses  of 
eilli.  On  October  27th  the  larynx  could  be  felt  to  be  immobile 
oil  left  side,  or  if  it  moved  it  was  scarcely  manifest.  On  No- 
vember 4th,  dullness  at  left  apex  evident.  Harsh  respiration 
and  small  rales.  Both  vocal  cords  injected  and  moderately 
thickened.  Left  vocal  cord  on  phonation  show-s  moderate 
thickening.  When  in  full  health  weighed  128  pounds.  When 
he  entered  the  hospital  his  weight  was  106  pounds.  During 
time  of  observation,  from  October  9th  to  18tli,  he  gained  4 
pounds.  Had  never  had  fever  except  one  night.  Had  had  «i- 
caeional  night-sweats.  Sputum  was  purulent  and  lOO  c.  e.  in 
quantity.  On  November  18th  injected  0-002  gramme  of 
"lymph."  There  was  no  elevation  of  temperature  following 
it,  nor  were  there  any  subjective  changes  of  feeling. 

Notemher  20th. — At    11.30    a.  .m.   injected    O'OO.j   gramme. 


Temperature,  9.30  p.  m.,  38-2°  C.  Expectoration,  110  c.  c.  Vi- 
tal capacity,  2,300. 

21st. — Sputum,  110  c.  c.  Both  vocal  cords  show  small  uod- 
nkrbodies,  and  at  one  point  an  ulceration.  Tendency  to  cough 
increased. 

22d. — Sputum,  70  c.  c.  Injected  0-005  gramme  of  "  lymph," 
but  no  general  reaction  followed.  An  ulceration  on  the  left 
vocal  process  appeared  and  increased  in  size.  The  free  edge  of 
each  vocal  cord  was  thickened,  the  left  one  being  less  motile 
than  the  right.     Sputum,  80  c.  c. 

24th. — At  8  A.  M.  injected  0-010  gramme.  Temperature,  7 
p.  M.,  39°  0.     Sputum,  100  c.  c. 

26th. — At  9  A.  M.  injected  0-015  gramme  of  "  lymph."  Tem- 
perature, 7  P.  M.,  38°  C.  Complains  of  pain  in  back.  Vital  ca- 
pacity, 2,200. 

27th. — Sputum,  100  c.  c.  An  ulceration  appeared  upon  the 
aryteenoid  fold.     No  other  laryngeal  change. 

28th. — Injected  0-020  gramme  of  "lymph."  An  intense  injec- 
tion and  swelling  of  the  vocal  cords  followed.     Sputum,  80  c.c. 

29th. — Bronchial  breathing  and  dullness  in  supraclavicular 
and  infraclavicular  regions  of  left  side.  In  left  supraspinous 
fossa,  bronchial  breathing  and  pure  rales.  Vital  capacity, 
2,450. 

30th. — Injected  0-025  gramme  of  "lymph,"  with  but  little 
reaction  (37-8°  C).     Sputum,  80  c.  c.     Few  bacilli. 

December  2d.  —  Injected,  at  11  a.  m.,  0-030  gramme  of 
"lymph."  Temperature,  9  p.m.,  38  2°  C.  Sputum,  80  c.c. 
No  complaints. 

4th. — Injected  0-040  gramme  of  "lymph."  Temperature,  10 
A.  M.,  38-0°  C.     Sputum,  60  c.  c. 

5th. — Developed  infiltration  of  lymphatic  glands  in  left  ax- 
illa, and  coincidently  with  their  appearance  the  temperature 
began  to  rise. 

6th. — Sputum,  80  c.  c. 

7th. — At  10  a.  m.  injected  0  050  gramme  of  "  lymph."  Tem- 
perature, 7  to  9  p.  M.,  39°  C.  No  bacilli  in  two  specimens  of  spu- 
tum. At  posterior  edge  of  right  vocal  cord  there  was  a  discol- 
oration, but  no  ulceration  evident.     Sputum,  80  c.  c. 

lOlh. — There  was  an  ulceration  at  posterior  end  of  the  right 
vocal  cord. 

lith. — Injected  0-060  gramme,  which  caused  no  rise  of  tem- 
perature.    Sputum,  40  c.  c.     Vital  capacity,  2,500. 

12th. — Sputum,  40  c  c.  Rales  at  left  apex  decreased. 
Lymphatic  glands  of  axillse  still  infiltrated.  The  ulceration  on 
the  right  vocal  process  still  present. 

13th. — Injected  0-070  gramme  of  "lym[)h"  without  pro- 
ducing any  reaction.     Sputum,  30  c.  c.     Feels  well. 

iSCA.— Sputum,  40  c.  c.  Injected  0-090  gramme  of  •'  lymph," 
but  without  reaction. 

nth. — Injected  100  milliijrammes  without  reaction.  Vital 
capacity,  2,200.     Sputum,  60  c.  c. 

18th. — Feels  well.  Sputum  frothy  and  mucous  iu  character. 
Somewhat  purulent  in  the  morning. 

19th. — Gave  100  milligrammes  without  reaction. 

2Ist. — Gave  120  millif/rammen  without  reaction.  Sputum, 
60  c.  c.  Motility  of  left  vocal  cord  returned.  Weight  one  hun- 
dred and  fourteen  pounds — a  gain  of  four  pounds. 

Case  III. — Mrs.  E.,  about  forty,  housewife.  Father  died  of 
consumption.  Mother  and  two  brothers  healthy.  Always  sick- 
ly as  a  child.  Not  scrofulous.  Men-trualed  at  sixteen.  Has  had 
one  child.  Five)  ears  ago  liad  "  throat  trouble."  Has  always 
hud  bronchitis.  During  the  hist  year  and  a  half  has  lost  in 
weight;  before  that,  weighed  128  pounds.  She  coiuphiined  on 
December  9th  of  general  weakness,  cough,  expectoration,  and 
pain  in  the  epiga.strium.  Condition  when  she  entered  the  hos- 
pital:   Face    expressed    sullering;    suspicion    of    .syphilis;    no 
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oedema  ;  skin  anieinic  and  dry  ;  tongne  shows  no  coating;  ton- 
sils and  pharynx  normal;  spleen  rather  large;  stomach  di- 
lated; nttrns  retrotlexed.  The  inter-arytajnoid  folds  are  swol- 
len, and  cover  the  vocal  cords  as  a  projection.  She  is  hoarse. 
No  true  ulceration  to  be  seen  within  the  larjnx.  Dullness  over 
left  clavicle  and  harsh  vesicular  breatliing  and  moist  rales  at 
left  apex.  Posteriorly  at  left  apex  consolidation  for  abont  two 
fingers'  breadth.  All  other  portions  of  the  lungs  free  from  dis- 
ease. The  sputum  wan  purulent  and  contained  many  bacilli. 
When  she  came  to  hospital  she  weighed  93  pounds.  When  first 
injected,  November  21st,  weighed  92  pounds.  From  September 
9th  to  November  2 1st  had  more  or  less  diarrhoea.  Her  tem- 
perature was  generally  a  low  hectic— -St)"  or  36'5°  C.  in  the 
morning  and  37°  or  38°  C.  in  the  evening.  Just  before  the  first 
injection  both  apices  were  dull  above  the  scapular  spines,  the 
left  side  showing  more  dullness  than  the  right.  Occasional 
rales  at  both  apices,  and  on  the  left  side  tubular  expiration  and 
low  consonant  rales  posteriorly.  Anteriorly  dullness  seems 
greater  at  right  apex.  No  chest  pains.  Laryngosco|)e  shows 
some  projection  of  the  inter-arytrenoid  fold.  Vocal  cords  close 
imperfectly  on  phonation.  The  true  vocal  cords  a  little  red- 
dened. The  ventricular  bands  slightly  swollen.  During  Sep- 
tember she  had  night-sweats,  but  in  October  they  were  less  pro- 
fuse.    History  of  case  since  injections  with  lymph  : 

November  Slst. — At  8  a.  m.  injected  0'002  gramme  of 
"lymph";  6  p.m.,  temperature,  37°  C. ;  pulse,  90;  respira- 
tions, 22. 

32d. — At  8  A.  M.  injected  0'005  gramme  of  "  lymph  "  ;  tem- 
perature, 6  P.M.,  38°  C. ;  pulse,  110;  respiration^  28.  The  first 
two  injections  on  two  successive  days  produced  no  typical  rise 
of  temperature.  On  both  evenings  during  the  action  of  the 
remedy  she  complained  of  great  weakness.  No  laryngeal  or 
pulmonary  changes.  On  the  morning  of  the  third  day  com- 
plained of  dizziness  and  nausea.  The  sputum  contained  a  small 
quantity  of  blood  for  the  first  time  since  the  injections  were 
begun.  It  may  be  said  here  that  early  in  November  she  had 
an  hajmoptysis. 

2Jtth. — At  8  A.  .M.  injected  0'008  gramme  of  "lymph." 
Temperature,  6  P.M.,  38°  C.  Temperature  fell  gradually  till 
next  morning  at  six  o'clock,  when  it  was  36'3°  C.  Dullness  at 
the  apices  increased  after  the  injections.  On  the  left  side  it  ex- 
tended to  the  fifth  vertebra,  on  the  right  side  to  the  spine  of 
the  scapula.  This  increase  of  dullness  is  regarded  as  the  local 
reaction  of  the  lung. 

25th. — Increased  diarrhrea.  Sleeps  poorly.  Temperature 
3C"6°  0.  in  the  evening.  At  left  apex,  bronchial  breathing.  .\t 
right  apex,  internal  bronchial  breathing. 

aSlh. — ."Vt  9  A.M.  injected  O'OIO  gramme  of  "lymph."' 
Temperature  in  the  evening  38-G°  C.  At  4  p.  m.  of  same  day 
had  a  chill,  headache,  and  pain  in  chest  and  back,  also  nausea. 
Her  constitutional  reaction  was  as  great  as  in  others  who  had 
a  temperature  of  40°  C.  She  had  some  local  changes  with  a 
low  temperature  (38'6°  C),  as  others  had  with  a  high  (40°  0.) 
temperature.  On  the  evening  of  this  day  could  hear  no  rales 
at  apices.  The  projection  of  the  inter-aryttunoid  fold  wliiili  was 
injected  appeared  pale. 

27th  and  28th. — Temperature  normal,  also  pulse  and  res- 
piration. She  has  less  diarrhoea  and  feels  comparatively 
well. 

Many  more  cases  tiiijrht  be  quoted,  but  space  docs  not 
permit,  and  a  careful  consideration  of  a  few,  reported  in  de- 
tail, furnishes  more  food  fornicntHl  digestion  tlian  tlic  hasty 
consideration  of  many  histories  reported  too  briefly.  I 
think  the  records  of  these  cases  prove  that  the  "  lyinpli  "  has 
acliieved  its  victories  aireadv. 
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THE    CHARACTERISTIC    ORGANISM    OF   CANCER. 

The  various  announcements  that  have  been  made  of  the  dis- 
covery of  a  cancer  bacillus  have  not  been  confirmed  by  subse- 
quent observations,  and  it  was  probably  due  to  Virchow's 
suggestion  that  certain  structures  in  mollnscum  contagiosum 
resembled  Gregarina  that  Bollinger  studied  the  subject  and 
proclaimed  the  identity  of  the  organisms.  In  1888  Neisser 
published  a  paper  placing  the  parasite  in  the  Sporozoa.  In  1889 
Thoma  published  a  paper  describing  a  nucleated,  unicellular 
organism  found  singly  or  in  groups  in  the  cells  of  carcinoma. 
In  1890  Wickham  published  a  description  of  a  double-contoured 
capsule  containing  protoplasm  that  be  had  found  in  Paget's  dis- 
ease of  the  nipple.  Subsequently  Sjobring  described  a  spore- 
forming  protozoon  found  in  carcinoma,  and  still  later  Melassez 
professed  to  have  first  discovered  the  sporosperm  in  1885  in 
an  epithelial  cancer  given  him  for  examination  by  Albarrau. 
Melassez  stated  that  at  the  time  he  had  regarded  it  as  adventi- 
tious, but  that,  as  the  same  organism  was  found  at  other  times 
in  cancerous  tumors,  he  now  regarded  its  presence  as  causa- 
tive. In  numerous  examinations  of  epithelioma  Vincent  has 
found  bodies  of  about  the  size  of  a  mucus-corpuscle,  surround- 
ed by  a  thin  or  thick  refractive  membrane,  with  the  contained 
protoplasm  either  amorphous,  granular,  or  pigmented,  and  the 
nucleus  round,  triangular,  or  polygonal. 

In  a  remarkably  well  illustrated  article  in  the  British  Medi- 
cal Journal  for  December  13th,  Dr.  Russell  reports  the  results 
of  his  examinations  of  tissues  from  fifty  or  sixty  difTerent  cases, 
including  sarcomata,  fibromata,  papillomata,  inyomata,  condy- 
lomata, primary  syphilitic  sores,  etc.,  in  which  he  found  what  he 
terms  "  fuchsine  bodies"  only  in  a  case  of  chronic  ulcer  of  the 
leg,  m  a  case  of  tuberculous  disease  of  a  joint  with  old  sinuses, 
in  an  intractable  and  exceptionally  severe  case  of  syphilis  in 
which  there  was  extensive  destruction  of  the  fauces,  larynx, 
and  vertebras  in  six  weeks  from  the  infection,  in  an  old  speci- 
men of  ai)parent  adenoma  of  the  mamma,  and  in  a  gummatous 
tumor  of  the  meninges.  In  two  of  these  cases  there  was  tlie 
possibility  of  contamination  of  the  free  ulcerated  surface  by 
the  organism,  and  in  the  syphilitic  cases  possibly  there  was 
dual  infection.  Forty-five  difierent  specimens  of  cancer  were 
examined,  including  epitheliomata  of  the  lips,  face,  and  antrum, 
rodent  ulcer,  primary  and  recurrent  scirrhus  of  the  mammn, 
spreading  papilloma  of  the  foot,  cancers  of  the  stomach,  spleen, 
liver,  abdominal  glands,  suprarenal  capsules,  uterus,  and  ova- 
ries, and  malignant  adenoma  of  the  cervical  glands.  In  only 
two  cases  wore  no  "  fuchsine  bodies"  found.  In  one  of  tliein 
the  situation  of  the  growth  was  uncertain,  and  in  the  other  the 
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■specimen  was  from  a  bottle  labeled  "  epithelioma "  and  dated 
1885. 

The  sections  are  placed  in  water,  then  stained  with  a  satu- 
rated solution  of  fuchsine  in  a  two-per-cent.  carbolic-acid  solu- 
tion for  ten  minutes  or  longer,  then  washed  in  water,  laid  in 
absolute  alcohol  for  half  a  minute,  put  into  a  one-per-cent.  so- 
lution of  Grilber's  iodine  green  in  a  two-per-cent.  solution  of 
carbolic  acid,  where  they  are  allowed  to  remain  for  live  min- 
utes, then  dehydrated,  passed  through  oil  of  cloves,  and  mount- 
ed in  balsam.  The  iodine  green  replaces  the  fuchsine  in  every 
element  except  the  "  fuchsine  bodies."  These  can  be  found 
with  a  lens  magnifying  a  hundred  diameters  and  an  Abb6  con- 
denser. Their  average  diameter  is  4  /i,  but  they  may  attain 
that  of  12  II. 

According  to  most  of  the  observers,  these  bodies  belong  to 
the  Sporospermia,  an  order  of  the  Sporozoa.  In  this  order  re- 
production takes  place  by  means  of  spores  formed  in  the  inte- 
rior of  the  adult  organism,  and  in  these  spores  are  developed 
sickle-shaped  bodies  that  form  new  organisms  when  they  es- 
cape from  the  spore.  Dr.  Russell  found  bodies  that  gave  out 
a  small  bud  that  increased  its  distance  from  the  parent,  remain- 
ing attached  for  a  time  by  a  delicate  tilanient.  He  therefore 
believes  that  the  organism  is  a  sprouting  fungus  belonging  to 
the  same  class  as  the  yeast  fungus.  He  acknowledges  that 
bodies  of  this  kind  are  not  found  in  every  specimen  or  in  every 
section,  and  possibl.^  the  method  of  staining  employed  acts  best 
at  certain  stages  of  their  growth.  Further  study  of  the  sub- 
ject is  evidently  necessary  to  settle  this,  and  we  commend  it  to 
our  pathologists. 

MIN  OR  PA  RA  GRA  FJIS. 

NEVER    SAY    "NO    DANGER!" 

In  a  clinical  lecture  by  Dr.  William  Goodell,  in  the  Journal 
of  the  American  Medical  Association,  he  recounts  a  bitter  piece 
of  experience  having  for  its  moral  the  admonition  above  given. 
lie  said  in  regard  to  an  event  that  occurred  some  years  ago:  "I 
was  Ssked  by  a  patient  upon  whom  I  was  about  to  operate  at 
one  sitting  for  a  laceration  of  both  the  cervix  and  the  perinaBum. 
whether  there  was  any  danger  to  be  anticipated  from  the  anars- 
tlii-tic.  ether,  which  was  proposed  to  be  used.  I  laughed  her  to 
Morij  and  called  it  the  child's  play  of  the  operation.  But  mark 
the  result:  both  operations  were  performed,  and  satisfactorily 
too,  as  it  seemed,  but,  as  the  patient  emerged  from  the  ether 
narcosis,  incessant  vomiting  set  in  which  could  not  ho  con- 
trolled by  any  means  known  to  me  or  to  a  consultant  wlioni  1 
called  in.  On  the  fifth  day  she  died  from  heart  failure  from 
this  very  etherization  regarding  which  1  had  said  there  was  no 
danger.  Therefore,  1  now  never  tell  a  patient  that  there  is  no 
danger  in  any  operation."  Dr.  (ioodell  is  right  when  he  lavs 
before  his  class  the  caution  not  to  promise  too  much  to  their 
patients,  and  not  to  feel  too  sanguine  as  to  results,  for,  as  no 
one  can  be  sure  what  the  day  may  bring  forth,  so  no  one  can 
certainly  say  what  an  operation  may  bring  forth. 

A    NKW    .lorHNAI.    OK    UA(TEKIOLO(iY. 

The  liacteriolofficul  World  is  the  title  of  a  new  monthly 
journal  edited  by  Dr.  Paul  I'a<]uin,  of  the  bacteriological  labo- 
ratory of  the  Missouri  State  University.  The  first  number  is 
dated  January,  1891.     If  we  may  judge  of  the  journal  by  that 


number,  it  is  designed  rather  to  present  matters  more  or  less 
closely  connected  with  bacteriology  in  terms  readily  intelligible 
by  the  ordinary  practitioner  than  to  form  a  medium  for  such 
communications  as  professed  bacteriologists  would  be  likely  to 
prepare  for  the  perusal  of  other  investigators.  The  editor  has 
therefore  chosen  a  difficult  task,  for  we  all  know  that  it  is  far 
easier  to  record  observations  and  offer  comments  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  laboratory  than  to  make  one's  meaning  clear  to 
those  who  have  no  special  familiarity  with  the  snbject.  We 
expect  to  see  him  succeed,  however,  and  in  that  event  his  jour- 
nal will  be  one  of  great  usefulness  to  the  medical  profession  at 
large. 

THE   NEW   YORK   PHYSICIANS'  MUTUAL  AID  ASSOCIATION 

On  many  occasions  we  have  called  attention  to  this  associa- 
tion's beneficent  work,  and  each  time  there  has  been  substan- 
tial progress  to  record.  The  recent  annual  report  shows  a 
present  membership  of  914,  an  increase  of  close  on  to  200  dur- 
ing the  year  1890.  The  amount  now  jiaid  on  the  decease  of  a 
member  is  $825.00,  and  we  learn  that  the  sum  will  be  limited  to 
$1,000.00,  no  matter  how  large  the  membership  becomes.  The 
initiation  fee  is  graduated  according  to  the  applicant's  age,  be- 
ing $2.00  for  those  under  thirty  years  of  age,  $3.00  for  those 
between  thirty  and  forty,  $4.00  for  those  between  forty  and 
forty-live,  and  $5.00  for  those  between  fi)rty  five  and  fifty.  We 
would  again  urge  those  of  oar  readers  who  are  eligible  to  join 
the  association. 

AN   EARLY    ATAXIC  SIC.N. 

Weiss,  of  Vienna,  says  that  an  early  symptom  of  locomotor 
ataxia  is  an  inability  on  the  part  of  the  patient  to  walk  back- 
ward, while  as  yet,  and  in  other  ways,  he  may  be  able  to  walk 
with  firmness  and  rapidity.  Perron,  of  Bordeaux,  has  also,  as 
we  stated  several  weeks  ago,  recently  suggested  an  early  diag- 
nostic sign,  which  is  simply  a  modification  of  the  Romberg  test 
— namely,  causing  the  suspected  ataxic  patient  to  stand  upon 
one  leg,  instead  of  two,  with  the  eyes  closed.  If  the  patient 
shows  a  tendency  to  fall,  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  spinal  trou- 
ble has  begun  which  will  lead  on  to  locomotor  ataxia,  even  if 
the  Romberg  test  fails,  as  it  not  infrequently  does  in  cases  that 
are  not  well  advanced. 


ANAESTHESIA  OF  THE  GASSERIAN  GANGLION   TO   RELIEVE 
OU.STINATE   PHOTOPHOBIA. 

The  very  common  symptom  of  sneezing,  which  occurs  in 
patients  sutl'ering  t'rom  acute  keratitis  when  the  lids  are  opened 
and  the  light  falls  upon  the  cornea,  is  said  by  Gutlierez-Ponce, 
in  the  Recueil  d'' ophthalmologie,  to  be  relieved  by  the  instilla- 
tion of  a  few  drops  of  chloroform  into  the  auditory  meatus. 
This  produces  anaesthesia  of  the  Gas.serion  ganglion.  After  a 
few  minutes  the  eye  can  be  opened  and  thoroughly  examined 
without  exciting  sneezing  or  the  other  symptoms  of  jihoto- 
phobia. 

AVULSION    OK   THE    SCliOTU-M. 

In  a^  recent  number  of  the  liritinh  Medical  Joiinml  Mr. 
Stolkarrl  reported  nn  unusual  accident  in  a  young  man  ho  was 
culled  to  see,  in  whom  the  scrotum  was  torn  and  the  tunica 
vaginalis  of  each  side  opened  into,  exposing  the  testicles.  The 
patient  and  his  |)aramour  had  been  drinking  the  previous  night, 
and  on  returning  home  she  expressed  a  desire  for  sexual  inter- 
course, that  was  not  gratified  by  the  man,  whereupon  she 
seized  his  scrotum  and  Hrenched  it  from  its  attachments  with 
the  results  above  noted.     The  patient  recovered. 
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MENTHA   PULEGIUM. 

In  Kouteaux  remedes  for  December,  Marshall  describes  the 
physiological  action  of  the  oil  of  inentha  pulegium  (penuyroyal). 
E.  Falk,  in  the  Therapeutiselte  MonatsJtefte  for  September,  1890, 
also  gives  the  results  of  his  experiments  with  this  drng.  Rab- 
bits, after  subcutaneous  injections  of  from  a  gramme  to  three 
grammes  of  the  oil.  soon  lost  the  power  of  coordination,  and 
total  paralysis  and  death  quickly  supervened.  Before  death  the 
urine  became  diminished,  and  contained  cylinders  and  albumin, 
also  leneine  and  tyrosine.  Generally  the  blood. pressure  was 
slightly  augmented  and  the  pulse  retarded,  seemingly  in  con- 
sequence of  central  excitation  of  the  pneumogastric.  The 
autopsy  revealed  pronounced  fatty  degeneration  of  the  liver  and 
heart.  The  degeneration  of  the  kidneys  was  slight.  As  an 
emmenagogue  .md  abortifacient  the  drug  is  said  to  be  infallible, 
but,  according  to  the  authors,  it  is  a  dangerous  remedy  on  ac- 
count of  its  deleterious  effects  on  the  tissues. 


AMERICAN    NOSTRUMS   IN    ITALY. 

The  fly  that  causeth  our  ointment  to  stink — the  American 
patent  medicine — is  being  driven  out  by  the  Italian  government. 
The  representatives  of  this  generally  knavish  line  of  business 
resident  at  Rome  complain  that  the  government  shows  an  un- 
mistakable tendency  to  carry  out  the  law  bearing  on  this  sub- 
ject in  a  manner  that  will  virtually  prohibit  the  sale  in  Italy  of 
American  concoctions  called  medicines.  We  congratulate  the 
Italian  people  and  their  governors. 


ITEMS,   ETC. 


Infectious  Diseases  in  New  York. — Wc  are  indebted  to  the  Sanitary 
Bureau  of  the  Health  Department  for  the  following  statement  of  eases 
and  deaths  reported  during  the  two  weeks  ending  January  20,  1891 ; 


DISEASES. 


Typhus  fever 

Typhoid  fever 

Scarlet  fever 

Cerebro-spinal  meningitis. , 

Measles 

Diphtheria 

Small-pox 

A'aricella 

Whiiopin<.'-oou!,'li 


Week  ending  Jan.  13.  Week  ending  Jan.  20. 


147 

3 

425 
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0 
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The  Journal  of  Cutaneous  and  Genito-urinary  Diseases. — An  apolo- 
gy is  due  the  editors  of  this  excellent  journal  for  our  omission  to  state, 
in  the  article  on  Second  Infections  with  Syphilis  which  appeared  in  our 
last  issue,  that  the  accounts  of  Dr.  Taylor's  cases,  of  which  free  use 
was  made,  appeared  in  its  December  number. 

The  American  Nurses'  Association. — The  object  of  this  or^'aniza- 
tion,  haviuf.'  it."  licailiiuarter.-*  in  New  York,  is  a  union  for  protection, 
l)rovision  in  sii.kncs.s,  an  annuity  fund,  burial  insurance,  and  friendly 
promotion  of  the  professional  interests  of  nurses  ;  also  it  is  proposed 
to  have  a  loaning  fund  which  may  be  drawn  upon  by  members  when 
disabled  in  the  pursuit  of  tlii'ir  reciilar  occupation. 

The  Centennial  of  the  Connecticut  State  Medical  Society. — I'liis 
society  will  be  a  hundred  years  old  in  October,  1892.  Arrangements 
are  now  being  nuide  to  observe  the  occasion  by  means  of  a  grand  re- 
union of  the  profession  of  the  State.  Dr.  (Jurdon  W.  Russell,  of  Hart- 
ford, lias  been  appointed  to  prepare  a  medico  historical  .sketch  of  the 
colonial  period  and  subsequent  years  up  to  1792,  and  Dr.  Erancis 
Uacon,  of  New  Haven,  has  been  invited  to  write  the  subsequent  history. 

Shoemaker's  Materia  Medica. — The  second  volume  of  a  work  en. 
titled  A  Trnalixe  on  Materia  Medica,  Phaniiarohj///,  ami  Therapnitiea 
having  been  announced  as  in  press,  Dr.  John  Aulde,  of  Philadelphia 


has  issued  a  circular  stating  that  the  use  of  his  name  as  that  of  a  joint 
author  of  the  book  with  Dr.  John  V.  Shoemaker  is  unauthorized. 

A  Koch  Institute  in  New  York. — We  are  informed  that  Dr.  A.  I. 
Aronson  will  open  an  insiitution  at  No.  196  East  Broadway,  on  the  31st 
inst.,  for  the  treatment  of  tuberculous  patients  by  the  Koch  method, 
and  that -Dr.  A.  Jacobi  will  act  as  consulting  physician. 

Naval  Intelligence. — Official  List  of  Changes  in  the  Medical  Corps 

of  the  United  Slates  Navy  for  the  two  weeks  ending  January  17,  1891: 

PiCKRELL,  G.  Mtf'.,  Assistant  Surgeon.  Detached  from  U.  S.  Receiv- 
ing-ship Minnesota,  and  to  await  orders. 

McCoRMicK,  A.  M.  D.,  Assistant  Surgeon.  Ordered  to  the  U.  S.  Re- 
ceiving-ship Minnesota  as  Dr.  Pickrell's  relief. 

Rdth,  M.  L.,  Surgeon.  Ordered  to  the  U.  S.  Steamer  Newark.  Febru- 
ary 2,  1891. 

Rush,  W.  H.,  Passed  Assistant  Sui^eon.  Detached  from  U.  S.  Steamer 
Saratoga,  and  ordered  to  the  U.  S.  Steamer  Newark.  February  2, 
1891. 

AsHBRiDGE,  Richard,  Passed  Assistant  Surgeon.  Ordered  to  the  T.  S. 
Steamer  Saratoga. 

Hord,  W.  T.,  Medical  Director.  Ordered  as  President  of  Medical  Board, 
to  relieve  Medical  Director  J.  Y'.  Taylor. 

Dean,  R.  C,  Medical  Director.  Detached  from  Hospital  at  Chelsea  and 
assigned  to  Medical  Board,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Taylor,  J.  Y.,  Medical  Director.  To  be  placed  on  the  Retired  List 
January  2  2d. 

RrsH,  W.  H.,  Passed  Assistant  Surgeon.  Orders  to  the  Newark  are 
revoked. 

AsHBRiDGE,  Richard,  Passed  Assistant  Surgeon.  Orders  to  the  Sara- 
toga revoked  and  to  wait  orders. 

Cabell,  A.  G.,  Passed  Assistant  Surgeon.  Detached  from  Ironclads 
and  ordered  to  the  Newark. 

Ldmsde.n,  G.  P.,  Passed  Assistant  Surgeon.  Ordered  to  the  Ironclads 
at  Richmond,  Va. 

Society  Meetings  for  the  Coming  Week  : 

Monday,  January  26th  :  .Medical  Society  of  the  County  of  New  Y'ork  ; 
Boston  Society  for  Medical  Improvement ;  Lawrence,  Mass.,  Medical 
Club  (private) ;  Cambridge,  Mass.,  Society  for  Medical  Improve- 
ment ;  Baltimore  Medical  Association. 

Tuesday,  January  37th :  New  Y'ork  Academy  of  Medicine  (Section  in 
Laryngology  and  Rliinology) ;  New  York  Dermatological  Society ; 
Buffalo  Obstetrical  Society  ;  Medical  Societies  of  the  Counties  of 
Onondaga  (semi-annual,  Syracuse)  and  Putnam  (semi-annual),  N. 
Y. ;  Boston  Society  of  Medical  Sciences  (private). 

Wednesday,  January  2Sth:  New  Y''ork  Surgical  Society;  New  Y'ork 
Pathological  Society ;  Medical  Society  of  the  County  of  Albany ; 
Auburn,  N.  Y.,  City  Medical  Association ;  Berkshire,  Mass.  (Pitts- 
field),  and  Middlesex  North,  Mass.  (Lowell),  District  Medical  Socie- 
ties ;  Gloucester,  N.  J.,  County  Medical  Society  (quarterly) ;  Phila- 
delphia County  Medical  Society. 


IJrotctbinp  of  Sof'utics. 


AMEIUCAX    l.ARYxNCiuLOGlCAL   ASSOCIATION. 

Twelfth  Annual  Congress,  held  at  Baltimore,  on  Thursday, 
Friday,  and  Saturday,  May  39,  30,  and  31,  1S90. 

The  President,  Dr.  .Ioiin  N.  Mackenzie,  of  BaUimore, 
in  the  Chair. 

[(\,nli„ii,dfrom  j^W,  .,'/;.)'.) 

The  Condition  known  aa  "Chorditis  Tuberosa"  was  tluo 
title  of  a  paper  read  by  Dr.  C.  C.  Rice.     (See  page  8').) 

Dr.   Westbuook  :    I  recall  the  oaso  of  a  lady   nbnut  forty 


Jan.  24,  1891.] 
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vears  ofafre,  who  I  do  not  think  was  a  singer,  certainly  not  an 
opera  singer,  althongh  a  great  talker,  who  had  the  condition 
which  Dr.  Rice  has  just  described  upon  the  left  vocal  band. 
She  had  a  nodule  situated  near  the  junction  of  the  posterior 
and  middle  thirds,  growing  from  the  vocal  process  forward.  I 
treated  it  almost  entirely  with  the  fifty-per-cent.  solution  of 
nitrate  of  silver.  The  growth  diminished  gradually  under  the 
treatment,  and  was  much  reduced  when  she  deserted  me  and 
went  to  another  physician.  The  last  that  I  heard  of  it 
was  that  it  was  still  shrinking.  I  think  that  the  saine  plan 
of  treatment  was  pursued  by  the  physician  to  whom  she  went. 
I  mention  this  case  because  it  occurred  in  a  person  not  a 
singer. 

Dr.  Daly  :  The  few  cases  of  this  disease  that  I  have  treated 
have  been,  with  only  one  or  two  exceptions,  in  patients  with 
tuberculous  tendencies,  either  inherited  or  acquired.  They  all 
belonged  to  families  in  which  one  or  more  members  had  died 
with  tuberculous  consumption.  One  very  striking  case  was 
imder  my  care  for  a  y?ar  and  a  half  at  intervals,  and  yielded  to 
persistent  applications  of  strong  solutions  of  iodine.  The 
nodules  were  absorbed,  gradually  disappearing,  and  the  vocal 
liands  were  revealed  clear  and  white  ;  but  after  some  three  or 
four  months  there  was  a  return  of  the  disease.  In  the  incipient 
form  I  find  a  mere  film  of  material  easily  brushed  off  with  a 
probang,  or  a  piece  of  cotton  on  an  applicator.  While  I  have 
never  seen  a  case  where  the  patient  used  his  voice  in  singing, 
yet  one  of  the  cases  I  refer  to  was  fond  of  talking  a  great  deal — 
a  seamstress  by  occupation ;  I  believe  that  she  is  in  good  health 
now.  I  have  not  seen  or  heard  of  her  for  two  years.  My 
opinion  is  that  these  cases  are  curable,  and  without  any  severe 
operation.  I  have  once  removed  these  nodules  by  scraping 
■with  my  forefinger  nail,  or  by  slightly  irritating  the  cords  ab- 
sorption is  favored.  I  would  make  the  lemnrk  that  in  tuber- 
culous families  this  condition  of  the  larynx  is  not  uncommon. 
[As  I  am  revising  this  note  I  learn  that  this  patient  alluded  to 
died  of  laryngeal  phthisis  three  months  ago.] 

Dr.  Uelavan:  I  have  observed  this  condition  most  fre- 
quently upon  the  right  side  of  the  larynx,  and  in  females.  Ap- 
plications of  solutions  of  iodine  have  given  good  results  in  such 
cases.  A  few  years  ago  it  was  recommended  to  force  a  probang 
covered  with  cotton  through  the  glottis,  in  the  hope  that  the 
granulations  might  thus  be  .'craped  away.  I  have  not  found 
this  method  a  success.  I  wonld  ask  the  reader  of  the  paper  to 
describe  the  instrument  which  he  uses,  and  to  state  whether  or 
not  there  wonld  be  any  probability  of  injuring  the  delicate  free 
border  of  the  vocal  cords  as  a  result  of  its  use. 

The  President:  We  should  distinguish  between  a  mere 
granular  condition  of  the  vocal  cords  and  the  genuine  chorditis 
tnberosa  as  described  by  Turck.  In  the  first,  by  the  application 
of  strong  solutions,  such  as  iodine,  a  cure  can  be  effected.  In 
the  second  case,  where  the  whole  cord  is  converted  into  a  band, 
like  a  granular  lid,  they  can  not  do  much  good.  I  also  doubt 
very  much,  from  physiological  considerations,  whether  much 
good  could  be  done  by  operation.  The  whole  structure— all  the 
tissaes — are  in  a  hypertrophied  condition.  I  doubt  even  if  we 
were  to  remove  the  granular  surface,  whether  the  cord  would 
be  restored  to  its  functions,  ns  in  the  case  of  a  singer,  for  exam- 
ple. The  condition  of  granular  cord  is  occasionally  seen  in 
singers  and  public  speakers;  but  experience  shows  that  thecon- 
dition  of  chorditis  tnberosa  is  usually  ujet  with  in  the  lower 
walks  of  life,  among  hospital  and  dispensary  cases,  and  is  usual- 
ly incurable. 

Dr.  Kick  :  I  have  never  noticed  the  relation  between  these 
growths  and  tubercular  disease  which  Dr.  Daly  speaks  of.  .My 
patients  have  been  very  healthy  people.  I  can  not  even  recall 
a  tubercular  family  history.     I  do  not  think  it  is  easy  to  con- 


found these  cases  with  old  ulcerated  conditions  of  the  vocal 
bands  due  to  tubercular  deposits  followed  by  ulceration  and 
granulation.  I  have  seen  chorditis  tnberosa  almost  always  in 
singers,  and  I  believe  that  the  general  infiltration,  thickening, 
and  appearances  of  chronic  inflammation  in  both  bands  are  the 
result  of  using  the  voice  after  the  primary  nodule  has  formed. 
It  is  difficult  to  restore  the  voice  in  singers  if  the  nodule  has 
been  present  for  a  long  time  and  has  caused  general  thickening, 
but  when  the  case  is  seen  early  the  prognosis  is  very  good. 
Proper  instruction  in  correct  vocal  methods  is  very  important 
in  these  cases.  In  answer  to  Dr.  Delavan.  I  use  a  small  snap 
guillotine  which  I  have  modified  so  as  to  reach  either  the  an- 
terior or  posterior  commissure  of  the  larynx  as  well  as  any  part 
of  the  vocal  bands.  It  is  only  possible  to  take  hold  of  the  pro- 
truding part  of  the  growth  ;  it  is  not  possible  to  injure  any  part 
of  the  vocal  bands  with  this  instrument.  The  after-treatment 
consists  in  resting  the  voice  and  the  application  of  appropriate 
astringents  to  the  larynx. 

(7b  be  cmitiniwt/.) 


^ook  Hoiitcs. 


Memorial  Sketches  of  Dr.  Mosea  Gunn.  By  his  Wife.  With 
Extracts  from  his  Letters  and  Eulogistic  Tributes  from  his 
Colleagues  and  Friends.  Chicago  :  W.  T.  Keener,  1890. 
Pp.  xx-380. 

It  is  said  that  "  no  man  is  a  hero  to  his  valet,"  and  the  text 
needs  no  commentary  for  its  elucidation  ;  yet  how  much  less  of 
the  heroic  can  be  sustained  before  so  intimate  an  associate  as  a 
wife,  and  how  many  excellent  qualities  must  be  possessed  to  in- 
sure such  womanly  and  tender  acknowledgment  as  is  frankly 
made  in  this  volume! 

Professor  Gunn  was  born  in  New  York  State  in  1832,  and 
was  graduated  in  medicine  at  (ieneva  in  1841).  He  went  to 
Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  at  once  to  practice,  and  in  18.50  was  appoint- 
ed professor  of  anatomy  and  surgery  in  the  medical  colleiro  at 
that  place.  Subsequently  ho  went  to  Chicago,  where  he  lived, 
taught,  and  practiced  his  specialty  of  surgery  for  the  rest  of  his 
life.  He  was  an  excellent  surgeon,  a  hard  worker,  and  a  popu- 
lar teacher,  and  but  for  the  Chicago  fire  would  have  left  as  a 
memorial  a  volumeon  surgery  that  was  destroyed  in  manuscript 
in  that  catastrophe. 

lie  was  devoted  to  his  profession  for  itself,  and  not  for  any 
renown  that  it  might  afford.  A  letter  written  during  McClel- 
lan's  campaign,  in  answer  to  a  criticism  on  the  lack  of  reference 
to  the  medical  corps  in  the  dispatches,  gives  a  summary  of  his 
opinion  of  the  i)opular  regard  for  the  profession:  "We  may 
brave  the  pestilence  when  all  others  flee;  wo  may  remain  firm 
at  our  [xists  when  death  is  more  imminent  than  it  ever  was  on 
the  battle-field;  but  who  sings  our  praise?  Does  the  world 
know  who  tlie  physicians  were  who  fell  at  Norfolk  when  yel- 
low fever  depopulated  that  town?  Does  it  know  who  rushed 
in  to  fill  their  places?  And  of  tliose  who  survived,  can  it 
designate  one?  Did  they  survive  to  receive  fame?  Yet  those 
men  were  braver  than  the  bravest  military  leader,  for  theirs 
was  a  bravery  unsupported  by  excitement  or  by  the  hoi)e  of 
fame.  No!  there  are  none  so  poor  as  to  do  us  reverence.  And, 
thank  (Jod,  there  are  few  of  us  so  unsophisticated  as  to  expect 
it." 

This  present  volume  is  largely  composed  of  personal  letters 
and  the  correspondence  of  his  friends,  and  will  undoubtedly  be 
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of  great  interest  to  tlie  many  studeDts  that  listened  to  his  lect- 
ures and  learned  to  appreciate  his  worth. 


Lehrhvch  der  allgemeinen  und  gpeeiellen  pathologkchen  Analom  ie 
fur  Aerzte  nnd  Stndirende.     Von  Dr.  Ernst  Zieglee,  Pro- 
fessor der  pathologischen  Anatomic  und   der  allgemeinen 
Pathologic  an  der  Universitat  Freiburg  in  Baden.     Zwei 
Bande.     Sechste  neu  bearbeitete  Anflage.     Zweiter  Band. 
Specielle  patbologische  Anatoraie.     Mit  435  theils  schwarz- 
en,  theils  farbigen  Abbildungen.     Jena :  Gnstav  Fischer, 
1890.     Pp.  xii-3  to  1024.     [Preis,  Mrk.  16.] 
It  is  a  little  over  a  year  since  the  first  volume  of  the  sixth 
edition  of  this  excellent  work  appeared,  and  all  that  was  then 
said  in  its  favor  can  be  appropriately  applied   to  this  volume. 
There  have  been  additions  to  the  chapters  on  endocarditis,  ar- 
teritis, aneurysm,  gastritis,  enteritis,  pneumonia,  and  acute  and 
chronic  nephritis. 

We  believe  the  work  to  be  unsurpassed  for  the  use  of  either 
the  student  or  the  practitioner. 


Les  microbes,  lea  ferments  et  les  moisiasuren.     Parle  Dr.  E.  L. 

Trouessart.     Deuxieme  Edition,  revue,  corrig^e  et  conside- 

rablement  auginent^e.      Avec    132  figures  dans    le    texte. 

Paris:  Felix  Alcan,  1891.     Pp.  xi-282. 

The  first  edition  of  this  work,  published  five  years  ago,  was 
translated  for  the  International  Scientific  Series,  and  is  un- 
doubtedly familiar  to  many  of  our  readers.  The  constant  ad- 
vances in  the  science  of  bacteriology  have  required  numerous 
additions  to  the  matter  in  the  original  work,  and  this  volume 
contains  not  only  new  illustrations,  but  additions  to  the  chap- 
ters on  rabies,  on  intermittent  fever,  on  cholera,  on  epidemic 
intiuenza,  and  on  pneumonia;  and  the  theories  of  phagocytosis, 
non-specificity,  and  microbial  association  are  presented  in  a 
lucid  manner. 

The  volume  is  intended  not  only  for  the  lay  reader,  but  for 
those  medical  men  that  desire  to  possess  a  clear  idea  of  the 
subjects  of  microbes,  ferments,  and  molds  without  the  necessity 
of  studying  the  mass  of  associated  detail  in  most  of  the  text- 
books on  those  subjects. 

A  Manual  of  Auscultation  and  Percussion.  By  ArsTFN  Flint, 
M.  D.,  liL.  D.,  Professor  of  the  Principles  and  Practice  of 
Medicine  and  of  Clinical  Medicine  in  the  Bellevue  Hospital 
Medical  College,  etc.  Fifth  Edition,  thoroughly  revised  by 
J.  C.  Wilson,  M.  D.,  Lecturer  on  Physical  Diagnosis  in  the 
JeflTerson  Medical  College,  etc.  Philadelphia:  Lea  Brothers 
&  Co.,  1690. 

This  excellent  manual  is  so  well  known  that  extended  com- 
ment on  it  is  unnecessary.  It  is  evident  tliat  the  work  still  re- 
tains its  po[)ularity,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  its  author  has  been 
dead  tor  several  years.  The  last  edition  apjieared  in  188-5 
while  Dr.  Flint  was  still  living,  and  had  been  thorouglily  revised 
by  him,  one  marked  improvement  being  the  introduction  of 
some  plates  taken  from  Weil's  Topographische  Percussion.  The 
present  edition  is  equally  satisfactory.  The  editor  has,  wo 
think,  used  pood  judgment  in  giving  us  the  book  practically 
as  Dr.  Flint  left  it.  He  has  apparently  found  nothing  to  alter 
and  hut  little  to  add.  We  know  of  no  better  text-book  on  the 
sulyect  of  whicli  it  treats. 

The   P/i.ysiciari's   All-requisite   Account-  Hook.     Philadelphia: 

F.  A.  Davis. 

This  account-book  has  much  to  recommend  it.  Its  plan  is 
very  simple  and  yet  comprehensive.  Each  page  contains  spaces 
for  the  accounts  of  three  families  for  twelve  months.    The  book 


is  published  in  two  sizes,  for  nine  hundred  and  eighteen  hundred 
accounts.  The  publisher  states  that  it  will  meet  all  the  require- 
ments of  the  law  and  courts. 


The  Medical  Bulletin  Visiting-List.     New  Edition.     Philadel- 
phia: F.  A.  Davis,  1891. 

This  visiting-list  is  arranged  upon  a  convenient  monthly  and 
weekly  plan  for  recording  professional  calls.  It  is  without 
dates  and  may  be  begun  at  any  time.  It  contains,  in  addition, 
a  great  variety  of  useful  data,  rather  more  than  is  usually  found 
in  such  books.     A  novel  feature  is  a  table  of  fees. 


The  Physician''s  Visiting- List,  1891.     Philadelphia:   P.  Blakis- 

ton,  Son,  i&  Co. 

This  popular  visiting-list  is  now  in  its  fortieth  year  of  pub- 
lication. The  writer  has  used  it  with  great  satisfaction  for  over 
ten  years.  It  is  published  in  four  styles;  regular  weekly  edi- 
tion (dated,  for  25,  50,  75,  or  100  patients  a  week);  interleaved 
weekly  edition;  monthly  edition  (without  dates),  and  perpetual 
edition  (without  dates  and  containing  space  for  1,300  or  2,600 
names). 

BOOKS   AND   PAMPHLETS   RECEIVED. 

(Euvres  complfetes  de  J.  M.  Charcot.  Himorragie  et  ramolljssement 
au  cei-veau;  m^talIoth6rapie  et  hypnotisme;  eleetroth^rapie.  Tome 
IX.  Avec  34  figures  dans  la  texte  et  13  planches.  Paris:  Leerosnier 
et  Babe,  1890.  Pp.  viil-571.  [Prix,  15/r.]  [Publications  du  Proj/m 
medieal.'] 

Du  chimisine  stomaoal  (digestion  normale — dyspepsie).  Par  Georges 
Hayem,  professeur  de  thfirapeutique  A  la  Fatulte  de  medecine  de  Paris, 
etc.,  et  J.  Winter,  preparateur  du  laboratoire  de  therapeutique  i  la 
Faculte  de  medecine  de  Paris.  Paris:  G.  Masson,  1891.  Pp,  274. 
[Prix,  4/r.] 

Chattanooga  as  a  Health  Resort.  By  W  C.  Townes,  Ph.  B.,  51.  D. 
(Univ.  of  Pa.).  [Reprinted  from  the  Journal  of  the  American  Medical 
Association.^ 

Antisepsis  and  Asepsis  before  and  after  Major  Gynsecological  Op- 
erations. By  Howard  A.  Kelly,  M.  D.,  Baltimore.  [Reprinted  from 
the  American  Jout^al  of  the  Medical  Sciences.^ 

The  Dangers  arising  from  Syphilis  in  the  Practice  of  Dentistry.  By 
L.Duncan  Bidklev,  A.  M.,  M.  D.  [Reprinted  from  the  International 
Dental  Journal.] 

Die  systeniatische  Behandlungder  Angina  Pectoris  mit  Nitroglycerin. 
Von  William  Murrell,  M.  I).,  etc.  [Sonderabdruck  aus  Thcrapnitisrhr 
Monalshe/tc.] 

The  Treatment  of  the  llorphine  Disease.  By  .1.  B.  Matti.son,  M.  D,, 
of  Brooklyn,  .\.  Y.      [Kcpriiitcd  from  the  Therapeutic  Oazette.] 
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By  CIIAHLKS  STKDMAN  HULL,  .\.  M..  M.  I). 
Otitis  Externa  Heemorrhagioa, — Bacon  (Arch,  of  Ololofli/,  xi.\,  I) 
draws  the  following  conclusions  from  his  experience  of  the  above  class 
of  eases:  1.  Otitis  externa  hscmorrhagica  is  a  rare  form  of  disease. 
2.  It  should  be  considered  as  a  disease  per  se — an  niflammation  of  the 
external  auditory  canal.  3.  It  occurs  more  frequently  among  theyoung^ 
although  It  may  be  found  in  the  case  of  those  advanced  in  years.  4. 
Males  are  more  frequently  affected  than  females.  The  loft  meatus  is 
more  frequently  involved  than  the  right.  The  pain  is  usually  not  se- 
vere. 5.  The  vesicles  are  usually  found  on  the  inferior  wall  of  the 
bony  auditory  canal,  although  they  may  l)e  siluiilcd  on  the  anterior  or 
posterior  walls,  and  even  extend  to  the  drundicml. 
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Idiopathic  Perichondritis  of  the  Auricle. — YcT\-e\:  (Arch.of  Otoloijii^ 
six,  1)  repoits  a  case  of  this  kind  occuiring  in  a  j-oung  woman,  aged 
eighteen,  who  complained  of  having  had  severe  pain  in  the  left  ear  for 
several  nights.     Two  days  later  he  was  again  sent  for,  and  found  her 
IB  bed  complaining  of  a  sharp,  shooting,  continuous,  and  deep-seated 
pain.     Nothing  was  found  on  examination  except  pain  on  strong  press- 
ure upon  the  tragus.     He  applied  a  Priessnitz  bandage  and  prescribed 
opium  internally.     On  the  removal  of  the  bandage  the  following  day, 
the  anterior  wall  of  the  external  meatus  at  the  base  of  the  tragus  was 
red,  swollen,  and  very  sensitive.     The  same  treatment  was  continued, 
as  he  suspected  a  furuncle ;  but  each  night  was  worse,  and  the  swelling 
gradually  increased  until  the  orifice  of  the  meatus  was  reduced  to  half 
its  normal  size.     During  the  entire  course  of  the  disease  the  rise  of  tem- 
perature was  very  insignificant.     On  the  fifteenth  day  he  made  a  long 
|l     incision  in  the  meatus,  cutting  through  its  entire  thickness,  but  nothing 
I     but  blood  escaped.     The  following  night  the  patient  was  easier,  but  re- 
'     turned  on  the  second  night.     The  swelling  had  not  diminished,  but  had 
extended  to  the  entire  circumference  of  the  meatus  and  completely 
closed  it.    The  wound  was  injected  with  a  two-and-a-half-per-cent.  solu- 
■     tion  of   carbolic   acid,  a  gauze  drain  was  introduced,  and  antiseptic 
'\     dressings  were  applied.     The  swelling  gradually  extended  to  the  tragus 
anteriorly,  into  the  cavity  of  the  concha  posteriorly,  thence  to  the  ant- 
1     helix,  to  the  descending  portion  of  the  helix,  and  backward  to  the  emi- 
nentia  concha;.     The  upper  portions  of  the  auricle  became  slowly  affected 
in  turn  until  all  were  involved.     In  about  three  weeks  the  auricle  was  so 
deformed  that  none  of  its  parts  could  be  recognized.    It  stood  out  at  right 
angles  to  the  head,  and  was  from  three  to  three  and  a  half  centimetres 
thick.     It  was  livid-red  in  color,  very  hard  and  sensitive  to  the  touch, 
and  of  increased  temperature.     The  entire  auricle  appeared  like  a  de- 
formed mass  of  raw  flesh.     The  lobule  was  not  perceptibly  involved. 
The  same  treatment  was  continued,  and  on  the  twenty-third  day,  fluc- 
tuation being  detected,  another  large  incision  was  made  in  the  posterior 
-urface  of  the  auricle  and  one  in   the  raised  skin  of  the  concha,  and 
about  a  teaspoonful  of  sero-purulent  fluid  was  evacuated.     Poultices 
were  kept  on  the  ear,  and  the  diseased  parts  thoroughly  injected  from 
one  opening  to  the  other.     The  swelling  continued  for  about  six  weeks 
longer,  and  then  began  to  subside.     It  was  soon  seen  that  the  auricle 
was  shrunken  and  much  disfigured.     The  entire  cartilaginous  structure 
-   destroyed,  and  the  cutis  was  much  wrinkled.     The  meatus  was 
-  iilar  in  shape,  but  nearly  normal  in  size.    The  hearing  was  restored, 
:  the  meinbrana  tympani  was  not  affected. 

Malformation  of  the  Auricle  ;  Plastic  Operation  for  the  Cure  of  the 
Deformity. — liacon  (xin-U.  of  Olotoyy,  xix,  1)  repoits  a  case  of  this 
kind  occurring  in  a  young  girl  aged  fourteen.  The  attachment  of  the 
right  auricle  was  somewhat  higher  than  the  left,  and  the  auricle  hung 
downward  and  forward.  It  was  smaller  than  the  left  auricle,  and  the 
cartilage  was  thinner.  The  right  eye  was  higher  than  the  left,  and  the 
lower  part  of  the  face  seemed  drawn  toward  the  left  side.  On  October 
1  HS9,  he  removed  an  elliptical  portion  of  integument  and  connective 
•  ■,  three  quarters  of  an  inch  wide  and  two  inches  and  a  (juartcr 
i'  III;,  from  the  posterior  and  upper  portion  of  the  auricle,  beginning  at 
till'  commencement  of  the  helix,  and  carrying  the  incision  along  the 
f'lM  at  the  attachment  of  the  auricle  almost  to  the  lobule.  The  intcgu- 
rii'iit  and  connective  ti.ssue  having  been  dissected  off,  the  cartilage  was 
b'lii  back  on  itself  but  not  divided,  and  the  different  folds  and  depres- 
-i  lis  on  the  auricle  were  thus  brought  out.  The  edges  of  the  incision 
v..  r.'  united  by  eight  deep  silk  sutures  introduced  and  passed  through 
■  •  iKwterior  surface  of  the  cartilage  to  hold  it  in  belter  position,  thus 
ug  the  auricle  upward  and  backward.  Five  catgut  sutures  were 
iHcd  to  bring  the  edges  carefully  together.  The  parts  were  washed 
Mill  bichloride  solution  (1  to  .3,000)  and  dusted  with  iodoform,  and 
ili^M  covered  with  gauze,  and  a  pressure  bandage  was  applied.  On 
N'uveinber  fitii  a  second  incision  was  made,  beginning  at  the  up|ier 
point  of  the  first,  and  carrying  it  downward  two  thirds  of  the  length  of 
the  pinna,  and  another  small  slice  was  removed.  The  edges  were  then 
.  Btitchcd  togelluM-  and  the  wound  was  dressed  as  before.  The  result 
was  satisfiictory. 

The  Bacteriology  of  some  Inflammatory  Proceues  of  the  Middle 
Ear  and  Mastoid  Cells.— Kauthack  {Arrh.  of  Otoloijij,  xix,  1)  here  gives 
the  results  of  his  investigations  in  fifty-seven  cases,  consisting  of  acute 


otitis  media,  chronic  otitis  media,  suppuration  of  the  mastoid  process, 
and  exudations  in  the  tympanic  cavity.  The  methods  employed  were 
as  follows:  The  pinna,  nJeatus,  and  cheek  were  cleansed  as  carefully 
as  possible  with  a  solution  of  coirosive  sublimate.  Whenever  a  para- 
centesis was  necessary,  he  applied  to  Dr.  Hartmann,  who  removed  a 
trace  of  pus  or  exudation  with  a  sterilized  platinum  needle.  Having  in 
every  case  obtained  the  material  with  all  the  precautions  demanded  by 
Koch's  method,  small  test-tubes  containing  a  few  cubic  centimetres  of 
bouillon  were  inoculated,  and  then  taken  to  the  bacteriological  labora- 
tory of  the  Pathological  Institute  to  be  further  worked  out.  Agar  cul- 
tivations were  made,  other  larger  test-tubes  containing  bouillon  were 
inoculated,  and  three  gelatin  plates  were  prepared.  In  acute  cases  he 
often  found  the  Diplococcus  pneiimoiike  alone  or  together  with  other 
cocci  or  bacilli,  but  in  true  chronic  cases  he  never  succeeded  in  obtain- 
ing it.    His  results  in  the  main  agree  with  tliose  given  by  Gradenigo. 

Ossification  of  the  Avtriole  in  Consequence  of  Perichondritis  Sero- 
purulenta. — Knapp  (Arch,  of  Utohx/i/,  xix,  1)  reports  a  case  of  this  kind 
occurring  in  a  man  aged  twenty-two.  The  first  trouble  in  the  ear  be- 
gan when  he  was  a  boy  of  fifteen.  There  appeared  one  morning  two 
little  swellings  on  the  edge  of  the  ear,  side  by  side.  They  did  not  itch, 
were  quite  soft,  and  but  slightly  reddened.  In  a  few  days  the  two  swell- 
ings had  merged  into  one,  which  seemed  to  contain  fluid.  Three  weeks 
later  this  was  lanced  and  a  clear  fluid  evacuated.  In  a  week  the  swell- 
ing was  as  large  as  ever  and  was  again  opened.  The  wound  again 
healed,  but  the  swelling  did  not  lessen.  Some  months  later  it  began  to 
swell  very  rapidly,  became  enormous  in  size,  and  grew  red,  hard,  heavy, 
and  very  painful.  It  was  again  lanced  and  a  large  quantity  of  pus 
came  out.  It  was  then  poulticed  several  times  a  day  for  some  time,  and 
finally  diminished  in  size  to  the  condition  which  existed  before  the  de- 
velopment of  the  abscess.  But  the  ear  had  lost  its  softness  and  was 
becoming  hard,  and  in  about  a  year  from  the  time  of  the  beginning  of 
the  trouble  it  was  as  hard  as  a  rock.  When  Knapp  saw  the  patient 
the  hearing  was  good,  but  the  auricle  presented  the  peculiar  deformity 
caused  by  perichondritis.  It  was  thickened  and  contracted,  the  natural 
contours  being  replaced  by  irregular  elevations  and  depressions.  Knapp 
made  an  incision  through  the  skin  and  subcutaneous  tissue  down  to  the 
hard  part  of  the  tumor  along  its  upper  and  posterior  sides  ;  then  an- 
other, parallel  with  the  first  but  in  front  of  it,  joining  its  upper  and 
lower  ends,  and  thus  circumscribing  a  narrow  strip  of  soft  tissue  which 
corresponded  to  the  crest  of  the  cylindrical  ridge.  He  dissected  the 
neighboring  tough  tissue  from  the  bony  mass  on  both  sides,  seized  this 
mass  with  a  strong  forceps,  and  cut  it  out  with  bone-scissors  through- 
out its  entire  length.  The  bulk  of  the  tumor  was  thus  removed  and 
smaller  pieces  were  then  cut  away.  The  bony  mass  removed  was  an 
inch  and  a  half  long  and  four  lines  wide.  There  was  considerable  loss 
of  substance  after  the  removal  of  the  bone.  This  loss  of  substance, 
after  careful  union  of  the  edges  of  the  wound  with  each  other  by  nu- 
merous silk  sutures  which  were  passed  through  the  bottom  of  tl'.e  wound, 
had  the  advantage  of  producing  a  groove  which  restored  the  fossa  of 
the  helix.  The  wound  healed  by  prinuiry  union.  The  amitomical  ex- 
amination of  the  specimen  showed  real  bone  tissue,  with  Haversian 
canals  siirrouiideil  by  comentnc  layers  of  bone  corpuscles. 

Primary  Mastoid  Periostitis. — Ayres  (Arch,  of  Ololoi/i/,  xix,  i  and 
a)  reports  two  cases  of  this  disease.  The  first  case  was  that  of  a  man 
who  had  marked  swelling  over  the  mastoid  region  on  the  right  side. 
There  was  displacement  of  the  auricle  forward  and  great  tenderness  on 
pressure.  The  mastoid  region  had  been  painful  for  six  weeks,  during 
which  time  the  condition  had  grown  steadily  worse.  The  drum-mem- 
brane was  injected,  but  there  was  no  obstruction  of  the  Eustachiaa 
tube.  He  had  never  had  any  otorrhcea.  The  region  around  the  in- 
sertion of  the  sterno-deido-mastoid  muscle  was  especially  sensitive. 
Ayrcs  advised  a  deep  incision  through  the  periosteum  as  the  only  means 
of  giving  relief,  but  this  the  patient  objected  to  have  done.  Eleven 
days  later  he  appeared  with  a  marked  increase  of  all  the  inflammatory 
symptoms,  with  greater  displacement  of  the  auricle  forward,  and  ob 
scure  fluctuation  over  the  mastoid.  Ayres  then  made  a  long,  deep  in- 
cision over  the  bone,  and  evacuated  a  large  amount  of  pus.  The  bone 
over  the  mastoid  was  denuded  of  periosteum,  and  a  probe  could  be 
passed  into  the  mastoid  cells.  After  the  incision  the  inflammation  sub. 
sided  rapidly,  in  a  few  days  all  suppuration  ceased,  and  the  hearing 
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soon  became  entirely  normal.  The  second  case  was  that  of  a  young 
girl  aged  twenty.  She  had  suffered  for  some  weeks  from  tenderness 
over  the  mastoid  region,  and  recently  from  a  constant  severe  pain. 
There  was  an  enormous  swelling  over  the  mastoid,  with  distinct  fluc- 
tuation. There  had  been  no  otorrhcea  for  a  number  of  years.  Her 
hearing  was  impaired,  and  the  drum-membrane  presented  a  dull  ap- 
pearance. A  long  incision  was  made  at  once  down  to  the  bone,  which 
gave  prompt  and  permanent  relief.  The  inflammation  subsided  rapidly, 
and  the  suppuration  ceased  in  a  short  time. 

Two  Cases  of  Cerebral  Abscess  resulting  from  Long-continued  Otor- 
rhcea ;  Operation ;  Eecovery. — Pritchard  (Arch,  of  Otolofit/.  xix,  i  and 
3)  reports  the  following  oases:  The  first  case  was  that  of  a  man,  aged 
twenty-three,  who  had  had  frontal  headache  and  pain  in  the  left  ear 
from  the  age  of  six  years,  and  for  the  last  ten  years  there  had  been  a 
purulent  discharge  from  the  ear.  In  April,  1889,  the  discharge  became 
more  profuse  and  the  pain  worse,  and  there  were  several  attacks  of 
partial  loss  of  consciousness  lasting  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes,  during 
which  he  could  not  speak.  On  June  17th  be  had  a  convulsive  attack 
with  twitching  of  the  left  side  of  the  face,  but  no  paresis  or  loss  of 
sensation.  He  remained  in  a  semi-conscious,  torpid  condition  up  to 
June  23d,  when  he  had  six  convulsions,  and  was  admitted  to  the  hos- 
pital. He  was  drowsy  and  incoherent.  There  was  an  abundant  offen- 
sive discharge  from  the  ear,  tenderness  on  pressure,  and  slight  facial 
paralysis.  There  was  no  optic  neuritis.  The  skull  was  trephined  the 
same  day  at  a  spot  two  inches  above  the  meatus  and  half  an  inch  in 
front  of  it.  The  dura  mater  was  opened,  but  no  pus  followed  repeated 
exploratory  punctures  into  the  brain  substance.  The  trephine  was 
then  applied  an  inch  behind  the  posterior  margin  of  the  first  opening, 
and  offensive  pus  was  found  outside  the  dura  mater,  which  was  left  in- 
tact. By  further  use  of  the  trephine  and  bone  forceps  this  opening 
was  enlarged,  and  finally  the  trephine  was  applied  for  the  fourth  time 
over  the  occipito-parietal  region.  The  whole  wound  was  then  irrigated 
with  weak  carbolic-acid  solution  and  dressed  with  perchloride  gauze. 
The  patient  was  much  collapsed  and  long  unconscious,  but  his  subse- 
quent recovery  was  uninterrupted  and  complete. 

The  second  case  was  that  of  a  young  man,  aged  twenty-six,  who  had 
had  a  purulent  discharge  from  the  left  ear  for  eight  years,  with  at  times 
intense  pain,  and  on  one  occasion  there  had  been  a  swelling  on  the  left 
side  of  the  neck.  In  September,  1889,  there  was  a  sudden  attack  of 
intense  pain  in  the  ear  and  left  side  of  the  head,  and  on  the  next  day 
there  were  two  distinct  rigors.  The  next  day  he  vomited,  and  on  the 
following  day  he  had  a  convulsion.  He  was  then  admitted  to  the  hos- 
pital, and  for  several  days  there  were  no  characteristic  cerebral  symp- 
toms. There  was  intense  pain  in  the  left  temjioral  fossa,  and  he  was 
giddy.  The  otorrhcea  was  profuse  and  offensive,  the  left  drum-mem- 
brane was  destroyed,  and  there  were  several  polypi  springing  from  the 
middle  ear.  Three  days  later  the  temperature  rose  to  101°  K.,  and  there 
was  delirium  and  vomiting.  There  was  no  optic  neuritis.  The  delirium 
increased  and  there  was  twitching  of  the  left  eyebrow  and  left  angle  of 
the  mouth.  There  was  retention  of  urine,  and  he  lay  in  an  unconscious 
condition.  The  skull  was  then  trephined  an  inch  and  a  quarter  behind 
the  meatus  and  the  same  distance  above  the  cerebral  base  line.  Both 
bone  and  dura  mater  appeared  healthy,  but  exploration  inward  and  for- 
ward evacuated  half  an  ounce  of  fcetid  pus.  The  broken-down  brain 
substance  was  removed,  the  wound  thoroughly  irrigated,  a  drainage-tube 
inserted,  and  the  wound  closed.  The  relief  afforded  was  transient ;  the 
patient  soon  became  delirious  again,  and  had  several  rigors.  Eight 
days  later  further  exploratory  punctures  in  the  brain  were  nuulc,  but  no 
further  abscess  was  found,  and  no  pus  was  found  in  the  nnistoid  cells. 
Two  days  after  this  there  was  slight  paresis  of  the  right  arm  and  leg, 
which  disappeared  the  following  day.  Four  days  later  there  was 
optic  neuritis  of  the  left  eye.  Two  days  later  the  wound  was  dilated 
and  about  two  drachms  of  pus  were  evactuated.  Kiom  this  date 
the  condition  of  the  patient  slowly  improved.  Word-deafness  was 
noticed,  as  in  the  first  case.  His  temperature  fell  to  normal,  and  he 
was  soon  enabled  to  read,  though  the  optic  neuritis  remained  for  six 
weeks. 

Operation  for  Exostosis  of  the  External  Auditory  Meatus. — Ileiman 
(Arch,  of  Otology,  xix,  2  and  3)  reports  an  interoting  case  occurring  in  a 
man  aged  twenty-six.     When  seven  years  old  he  had  an  attack  of  pain 


in  the  left  ear,  which  lasted  several  days  and  then  disappeared.  A 
similar  attack  occurred  in  his  fourteenth  year,  which  was  accompanied 
by  a  slight  discharge.  In  1881  there  was  an  attack  of  pain  with  free 
flow  of  pus,  which  lasted  for  several  months.  At  this  time  polvpi  were 
found  in  the  tympanic  cavity  and  were  removed.  During  the  next  few 
weeks  numerous  polypi  and  granulations  were  removed  from  the  tvm- 
panum,  but  the  discharge  persisted.  In  August,  1888,  the  discharge  was 
not  so  copious,  and  there  was  violent  pain  in  the  temporal  and  occipital 
regions.  There  was  slight  paresis  of  the  left  side  of  the  face,  with 
sensitiveness  to  pressure  over  the  mastoid  and  temporal  regions.  The 
bony  external  meatus  was  occluded  by  a  tumor  which  left  only  a  small 
chink  on  one  side.  The  tumor  was  hard,  immovable,  and  painful.  The 
hearing  was  greatly  diminished.  A  superficial  incision  with  a  bistoury 
was  made  through  the  entire  length  of  the  tumor  in  the  direction  of  the 
axis  of  the  canal.  The  tumor  was  then  laid  bare  and  gouged  off  with  a 
few  strokes  of  the  hammer.  There  was  a  great  deal  of  haemorrhage, 
which  obscured  the  field  of  operation.  The  tumor  was  composed  of 
spongy,  bony  tissue,  covered  by  an  external  compact  layer.  The  pa- 
tient subsequently  recovered  after  a  long-continued  course  of  treat- 
ment. 

Progressive  Deafness  (Sclerosis)  and  its  Treatment  by  Tenotomy 
of  the  Tensor  Tympani. — Cholewa  (Areh.  of  Otology,  xix,  2  and  3)  gives 
the  following  indications  for  operation  in  this  class  of  cases :  1. 
Cases  of  progressive  deafness,  the  so-called  "  neuropathic  sclerosis," 
should  be  operated  upon  when  the  bone  and  aerial  conduction  have  not 
fallen  too  low.  The  operation  will  not  be  successful  unless  at  least  a 
quarter  of  the  normal  duration  of  perception  is  still  |)reserved.  2.  The 
operation  should  be  done  on  the  worse  ear,  where  the  positive  result  of 
Weber's  test  and  the  negative  result  of  Rinn^'s  test  make  us  suspect 
permanent  obstruction  to  conduction  in  this  ear,  while  there  is  no  trace 
of  this  condition  in  the  better  ear.  3.  If  one  ear  is  totally  deaf  and 
the  other  is  growing  deaf,  the  operation  is  advisable  on  the  latter,  on 
the  ground  that  reduction  of  the  tension  on  one  side  of  the  muscular 
apparatus  will  benefit  that  of  the  other. 

Micro  -  organisms  in  Acute  Middle  -  ear  Suppuration. — Scheibe 
{Areli.  of  (Mutoi/i/,  xix,  2  and  3)  here  gives  the  results  of  his  investiga- 
tions. The  secretion  used  came  in  every  case  from  paracentesis.  Seven 
varieties  of  microorganisms  were  thus  cultivated  in  thirteen  cases  of 
acute  inflammation  of  the  middle  ear.  Examinations  in  eleven  cases  of 
otitis  media  purulenta  where  no  perforation  of  the  drumhead  could  be 
perceived  revealed  twice  the  StriflococctLi  pi/offcncs,  twice  the  Stapht/' 
lococcwt  pyogenes  albwt,  twice  the  Staphylococcus  pyogenes  tenuis,  once 
the  Diplococois  pncumonice,  once  the  Streptococcus  pyogenes  with  the 
Staphylococcus  pyogenes  alhus,  and  once  with  the  Diplococcus  pneu»ioni<e, 
and  twice  rods.  The  nature  of  the  secretion  does  not  seem  to  offer  any 
key  in  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  cocci,  and  the  microscope  alone  does 
not  sulHcc  to  give  n  cleiv  to  the  pus  cocci  contained  in  the  secretions. 

Cholesteatoma  ^Perforation  of  Shrapnell's  Membrane  and  Occlusion 
of  the  Tubes. — IJezold  (Arch., of  Otology,  xix,  4)  gives  the  results  of 
his  ;cti(il(igi(al  studies  as  follows:  The  simplest  explanation  of  the 
hetcroto|)ia  of  cholesteatoma  appears  to  lie  in  an  occurrence  which  may 
be  witnessed  daily  in  an  occlusion  of  middle-ear  suppuration.  The 
moment  that  the  sharp  distinction  between  the  cutis  and  the  mucous 
membrane  has  once  been  lost  by  the  destruction  of  the  surface  at  any 
spot,  we  see  the  cutis  of  the  remaining  intact  region  gain  the  ascend- 
ancy over  the  mucous  membrane,  and  extend  with  nnich  greater  rapid- 
ity over  the  entire  region.  As  long  as  there  is  the  least  trace  of  a 
membrana  tympani  toward  the  extreme  periphery,  it  seems  to  offer  a 
safe  protecting  bulwark  against  the  advances  of  the  cutis  over  the  sur- 
face of  the  tympanum.  But  when  this  margin  is  once  gone  or  bridged 
over,  then  the  epidermic  layer  can  extend  over  a  large  expanse  of  sui^ 
face,  even  as  far  as  the  cells  of  the  mastoid  process.  It  is  thus  proved 
that  the  epidermis,  at  h'ast  that  of  the  drumhead  and  meatus,  exhibits 
a  surface  growth  that  has  never  yet  been  observed  in  a  similar  manner 
in  the  epithelimn  of  the  mucotis  membrane. 

Leuoeemia  with  Noteworthy  Changes  of  the  Nasal  Mucous  Mem- 
brane.—Sucbanucli  (.In//.  ../'  (il,:ln,ni,  xix,  1)  bore  reports  m  interest- 
ing case,  the  most  important  oliangos  being  as  follows  :  Tho  loucicnuc 
membrane  had  a  moist,  glistening  appearance,  and  was  mainly  a  light 
yellowish-brown  in  color,  though  the  upper  portion,  including  the  olfac- 
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torv  fissure,  the  superior  turbinated,  the  part  below  the  ethmoidal 
plate,  and  the  corresponding  portions  of  the  septum,  were  of  a  dark- 
brown  color.  The  mucous  membrane  was  also  decidedly  thickened. 
After  hardening  in  HJiiller's  fluid,  sections  showed  clearly  that  lym- 
phomatous  nodules  were  present  on  the  turbinated  bodies,  septum,  and 
nasal  roof.  Although  the  epithelium  was  normal,  the  mucous  mem- 
brane itself  was  decidedly  changed.  Only  remnants  of  tubules  were 
found,  filled  with  degenerated  cells.  The  subepithelial  layer  was  en- 
larged and  replaced  by  a  lymphoid  tissue.  In  the  center  of  circum- 
scribed miliary  lymphomata  there  was  found  a  tubule,  a  nerve  filament, 
or  a  blood-vessel.  The  grouping  of  the  lymphatic  tissue  around  rem- 
nants of  glands,  nerves,  and  blood-vessels  corresponded  exactly  to  the 
conditions  found  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  respiratory  organs  by 
Virchow,  and  to  the  leuciemie  formations  in  the  kidney.  The  blood- 
vessels contained  many  white  blood-corpuscles,  and  the  walls  of  the 
arterioles  were  found  infiltrated.  The  normal  adenoid  zone  of  the 
respiratory  tract  was  greatly  thickened,  and  the  tubular  glands  of  this 
tract  were  degenerated.  Considerable  pigment  was  found  on  the  mu- 
cous membrane.  The  "  swell-bodies  "  of  the  middle  turbinated  did  not 
vary  from  the  normal.  There  were  no  ha;morrhages  found  in  the  parts 
examined.  The  olfactory  epithelium  was  perfectly  nonnal,  while  the 
glandular  apparatus  was  totally  destroyed. 

The  Affections  of  the  Ear  in  Tabes  Dorsalis. — Treitel  (An-h.  of 
Ololoffi),  .\ix,  4).  in  a  brief  report  of  six  cases,  draws  the  general  con- 
clusion that  sclerosis  of  the  posterior  columns  of  the  cord  not  rarely 
causes  trophic  changes  in  the  middle  ear,  which  may  lead  to  disturb- 
ances of  hearing.  In  two  of  the  c^ses  he  considered  the  deafness  to 
be  due  to  an  affection  of  the  nerve,  since  the  hearing  distance  for 
speech,  the  bone-conduction  for  the  tones  of  the  fork  and  watch,  and 
the  perception  of  acute  tones  were  markedly  lessened. 

The  Part  taken  by  Hicro-organisms  in  Otitis  Uedia  Diphtheritica. 
— Siebenmann  (Arch,  of  Otology,  xix,  4)  reports  the  microscopical  ex- 
amination of  an  ear  in  a  case  of  diphtheria  occurring  in  a  child  aged 
seven  years.  On  opening  the  tympanic  cavity  from  above,  the  lumen 
of  the  tympanum,  antrum,  and  aditus  ad  antrum  were  found  partly 
empty,  the  walls  everywhere  covered  with  pus  and  devoid  of  mucous 
membrane.  The  hammer  and  body  of  the  anvil  were  also  bare,  but  the 
articulations  w^re  intact.  The  mastoid  cells  were  well  developed  and 
were  in  the  same  condition  as  the  tympanic  cavity  and  antrum.  Their 
lumen  was  filled  with  pus,  and  when  this  wa.s  washed  away  the  walls 
were  bare  and  pierced  in  places  by  fine  spicula  of  bone.  A  .specimen 
of  the  fibrous  mass  which  filled  the  tympanic  cavity,  when  examined  in 
the  fre.sh  state,  was  found  to  consist  mainly  of  pus  cells,  held  together 
by  a  network  of  fibrin.  The  whole  specimen  was  studded  with  micro- 
cocci. The  fresh,  moist  diphtheritic  membrane  was  hardened  in  alco- 
hol, and,  when  examined,  showed  a  distinct  alveolar  structure  on  section. 
Distributed  irregularly  over  the  cut  surface  were  numerous  red-tinged 
leucocytes,  generally  with  single  nuclei,  and  nearly  of  one  size  and 
shape.  No  micro-organisms  were  found.  Siebenmann  agrees  with 
Heubner  that  the  presence  of  streptococci  in  the  diphtheritic  parts  is 
to  be  explained  as  the  result  of  a  secondary  entrance  from  without, 
and  therefore  that  their  development  must  be  considered  a  secondary 
process,  which  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  setiology  of  the  diphtheritic 
inflammation,  but  which  denotes  the  beginning  of  the  septic  infection. 
In  Sicbenmann's  case  a  diphtheritic  membrane  had  plainly  formed  in  a 
cavity  that  was  closed  on  all  aides,  and  after  the  narrow  and  only  outlet 
had  been  completely  occluded  by  the  inflammation,  and  where,  there- 
fore, a  secondary  iiivasioti  l»y  ba<'teria  was  hardly  possible. 

Mobilization  of  the  Stapes. — .Miot  illn\  <k  larifn'iol.  el  (Vntolxfic, 
No9.  'J,  .'i.  4,  ."i,  and  il,  Im'.hi)  ilraws  the  following  conclusions  from 
his  investigations:  1.  Direct  mobilization  of  the  stapes  is  the  most 
efficacious  means  of  combating  the  deafness  due  to  ankylosis  of  the 
stapes.  2.  It  should  not  be  done  until  all  the  ordinary  methods  of 
treatment  have  been  tried  and  found  wanting,  n.  It  can  be  aflirmcd 
that  in  many  cases  the  operation  produces  a  lasting  result  upon  the 
hearing  ami  on  tinnitus,  though  sometimes  the  result  is  doubtful.  In 
a  certain  number  of  cases  the  operation  has  to  be  repeated  several 
times  before  a  favorable  result  is  obtained.  4.  When  the  deafness  de- 
pends on  pathological  conditions  in  the  chain  of  ossicuhi  and  in  the 
drum,  a  permanent  perforation  must  be  maintained  in  the  drumhead. 


5.  The  rupture  of  the  chain  of  ossicula  must  be  done  in  every  case  in 
which  resistance  is  made  to  mobilization  of  the  stapes.  6.  The  opera- 
tion sometimes  reacts  favorably  upon  the  other  ear.  7.  The  operation 
is  not  at  all  dangerous  to  the  life  of  the  patient,  and  never  leads  to  sup" 
puration,  if  ordinary  antiseptic  precautions  are  employed.  Miot  reports 
having  performed  the  operation  on  126  ears,  with  a  favorable  result  in 
74  ears. 

The  Kesults  of  the  Examination  by  the  Tuning-fork,  especially  in 
Cases  of  Disease  of  the  Mastoid. — Corradi  {RexK  ih  larymjol.  ft  fl'ololo- 
ffie,  Nos.  10  and  11,  1890)  draws  the  following  conclusions  from  his  in- 
vestigations :  1.  In  all  bilateral  affections  of  the  mastoid,  provided 
there  is  not  too  great  a  difference  in  the  acuity  of  hearing  of  the  two 
ears,  the  negative  result  of  Rinnc's  test  shows  the  existence  of  a  lesion 
in  the  mechanism  of  transmission.  2.  In  chronic  diseases  with  a  nega- 
tive result  following  the  examination  by  the  otoscope  and  the  air 
douche,  if  the  conditions  of  hearing  acuity  are  sufficiently  good,  the  re- 
sult of  Rinnc's  test  is  often  positive.  3.  In  acute  and  subacute  affec" 
tions  of  the  middle  ear  with  exudation  in  the  drum  cavity,  the  result  of 
Rinnd's  test  is  sometimes  positive.  4.  In  the  acute,  subacute,  and 
chronic  affections  of  the  mastoid,  unilateral  or  bilateral,  whether  the 
deafness  is  considerable  or  slight,  the  result  of  Rinne's  test  is  some- 
times positive.  5.  If  the  Rinn6  test  is  positive  and  of  normal  or  only 
slightly  shortened  length  in  cases  of  marked  deafness,  where  the  oto- 
scope and  the  air  douche  give  a  negative  result,  we  may  conclude  that 
the  mechanism  of  transmission  does  not  participate  in  the  disease,  pro- 
vided that  Weber's  test  also  does  not  give  a  positive  result  in  the  deaf 
ear,  or  give  the  same  result  in  the  two  ears.  6.  If  Weber's  test  is  not 
the  same  in  both  ears,  or  if  it  gives  a  positive  result  in  the  deaf  ear, 
then  much  more  value  should  be  attributed  to  this  test  than  to  that  of 
Rinne.  When  Weber's  test  gives  a  positive  result  on  the  affected  side 
or  in  the  deafer  ear,  and  when  Rinn<5's  test  is  of  normal  length  or  only 
a  little  shortened,  in  cases  of  more  or  less  serious  deafness,  the  result 
of  the  air  douche  being  at  the  same  time  more  or  less  negative,  we  must 
admit  that  the  disease  is  situated  in  the  tniddle  ear,  probably  in  the 
mastoid  portion. 

Otitis  Media  due  to  la  Grippe. — Meniere  (AV-c.  (/<■  Un/n</ol.  el  d'otolo- 
gie.  No.  16,  1890)  describes  as  follows  the  lesion  of  the  ear  induced  by 
la  grippe:  Rapid  invasion  of  the  tympanum,  with  marked  local  symp- 
toms from  the  beginning;  considerable  discharge  of  pus;  frequently 
periostitis  of  the  external  auditory  canal ;  neuralgia  of  the  neighboring 
parts,  at  times  very  marked.  In  the  majority  of  cases  the  convalescence 
is  fairly  rapid,  and  the  cases  heal  without  grave  lesions,  with  integrity 
of  the  tympanum  and  preservation  of  the  hearing. 

The  Pseudo-color  Sensations  associated  with  Objective  Sensations 
of  Sound.— Mendoza  {R,'i:  tic  l„n/ii;/,./.  ct  ,r„lolog},.  No.  17,  IH'.HI)  be- 
gins by  defining  the  term  sccondarg  faUe  sensation  as  the  false  but 
physiological  mental  sensation  of  colors,  sounds,  odors,  tastes,  etc., 
which  are  not  real ;  a  sensation  arising  from  a  previous  objective  sen- 
sorial perception  in  another  sense,  or  in  the  same  sense.  The  secondary 
false  or  pseudo-sensations  have  been  observed  in  the  domain  of  each  of 
the  five  general  senses,  but  especially  in  that  of  sight.  These  combined 
phenomena  he  designates  under  the  name  of  phi/itiological  psanlwalhenia, 
with  five  subdivisions.  One  of  these  subdivisions,  pseudophottesthema, 
is  that  singular  faculty  of  association  of  sensorial  perceptions  by  which 
any  previous  objective  or  ideal  perception,  or  even  a  purely  psychical 
operation,  excites,  in  certain  persons,  a  false  vistnil  sensation,  colored 
or  uncolored,  constant  for  the  same  person  and  the  same  source  of  irri- 
tation. In  the  jiKCKdophotanlhexia  of  aeouKtic  origin,  or  colored  hearing, 
the  irritation  passes  through  the  ear.  Every  noise,  every  sound,  may 
originate  the  phenomenon,  but  usually  it  is  a  loud  voice ;  and  here  it  is 
the  vowels  which  determine  the  sensation  of  color,  as  the  consonants 
have  only  a  very  secondary  effect.  Colored  hearing  is  a  faculty  of  associa- 
tion of  sounds  and  colors  by  which  every  objective  or  ideal  acoustic  per- 
ception of  a  given  intensity  may  cause,  in  certain  individuals,  a  lumin- 
ous image,  colored  or  uncolored,  constant  for  the  same  letter,  the  same 
timbre  of  the  voice  or  instrument,  the  same  intensity,  and  the  same 
pitch  of  the  sound.  This  is  a  physiological  faculty  which  is  developed 
in  infancy,  and  generally  persists  without  notable  variations.  Various 
theories  have  been  proposed  to  explain  these  phenomena,  none  of  which 
arc  entirely  satisfactory.     Mendoza  prefers  to  assume  that  these  jihe- 
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nomena  depend  sometimes  on  a  conscious  or  unconscious  association  of 
ideas,  dating  from  an  earlv  period  of  life  ;  and  in  this  class  he  places 
the  fact  of  the  color  attributed  to  the  days  of  the  week,  or  to  periods 
of  history  ;  sometimes  on  a  special  psychical  labor,  the  internal  nature 
of  which  escapes  us,  and  which  has  a  certain  analogy  with  the  illusion 
in  certain  cases  of  pseudophotaesthesia  of  optic  origin,  and  with  the  hal- 
lucination in  other  forms  of  pseudophotoDsthesia,  where  the  secondary 
pseudo-sensation  is  excited  by  the  normal  irritation  of  some  other  spe- 
cial sense  than  that  of  sight. 

Labyrinthine  Deafness  Consecutive  to  la  Grippe. — Lannois  {Rev. 
de  lari/nyol.  et  d'ololo(iU\  Xo.  IT,  1890)  refers  to  that  class  of  cases  in 
which  the  "  grippe  "  seems  to  have  attacked  the  middle  ear,  but  to  a 
relatively  slight  degree,  while  causing  grave  trouble  in  the  labyrinth. 
He  reports  two  cases  in  which  the  symptoms  pointed  to  the  rapid  oc- 
currence of  labyrinthine  lesions — viz.,  sudden  and  complete  deaf- 
ness, intense  subjective  noises,  and  almost  continuous  vertigo.  In 
both  cases  there  were  also  lesions  in  the  Eustachian  tuljes  and 
middle  ears.  He  thinks  that  the  "'grippe"  is  an  infecti  us  malady, 
and  attacks  the  labyrinth  like  typhoid  fever,  scarlatina,  and  mumps. 
Whether  the  labyrinthine  lesion  is  a  haemorrhage  or  a  serous  infiltra- 
tion is  a  matter  of  pure  speculation. 

The  Electric  mamination  of  the  Antrum  of  Highmore  in  Em- 
pyema.— Heryng  (Ann.  des  mcU.  de  I'oreillc  et  du  hiri/nj-,  January,  1890) 
asserts  that  hitherto  the  diagnosis  of  empyema  of  the  maxillary  sinus 
has  been  based  on  protrusion  of  the  maxillary  wall,  increase  of  the  dis- 
charge when  the  head  is  inclined  to  the  opposite  side,  suborbital  pain, 
and  swelling  of  the  cheek.  In  addition  to  these,  Ziem  has  called  atten- 
tion to  two  additional  svmptoms,  the  unilaterality  of  the  disease  and 
the  intermittence  of  suppuration.  The  exploratory  aspiration  of  the 
maxillary  sinus  constitutes  a  still  further  aid  in  the  diagnosis  of  em- 
pyema, but  is  somewhat  difficult  of  application.  In  order  to  illuminate 
the  bones  of  the  face  by  the  medium  of  transparency,  Voltolini  has 
advised  putting  an  electric  lamp  within  the  mouth  of  the  patient,  and 
has  alleged  advantages  from  this  aid  to  diagnosis  even  in  the  case  of 
tumors.  Heryng  thinks  that  Voltolini  has  not  called  sufficient  atten- 
tion to  the  dark  spot  or  shadow  formed  by  the  diseased  part  in  this 
transparency-illumination,  and  that  he  has  confounded  the  symptoms 
of  empyema  with  those  of  cyst,  which  are  very  different.  In  empyema, 
the  diseased  side  appears  red  as  far  as  the  orbit,  and  the  lower  lid  looks 
like  a  bright-red  crescent  as  far  as  the  internal  angle  of  the  eye.  This 
symptom  is  the  most  certain  one  of  the  presence  of  empyema.  For 
illuminating  purposes  Heryng  uses  Reiniger's  electric  spatula  with  an 
Edison  lamp  of  five  volts.  When  the  tongue  is  depressed  and  the 
mouth  is  clo.sed,  the  current  is  turned  on.  I  fit  is  a  cyst  with  serous 
contents,  the  light  pas.ses  easily  through.  If  it  is  a  solid  tumor  or  em- 
pyema, the  diseased  side  is  unilluminated.  In  cases  of  double  empye- 
ma, of  cour.^ic  both  .sides  of  tlic  face  icniain  dark. 

Abscess  of  the  Brain  following  Purulent  Otitis  Media. — Picqu^? 
(Ann.  dex  inal.de  I'omllc  el  du  lan/nj;  Ju\y,  1890)  reports  a  case  of 
this  nature  occurring  in  a  man,  aged  forty-six,  who  had  had  the  influ- 
enza in  December,  1889,  followed  by  acute  suppuration  in  the  right  ear 
and  an  abundant  discharge  of  pus.  The  pain  in  the  car,  which  had 
ceased  on  the  appearance  of  the  purulent  discharge,  returned  on  April 
16,  1890,  and  became  very  violent.  The  mastoid  was  opened  on  April 
18th,  but  no  pus  was  found.  Piequd  then  determined  to  open  the  skull 
over  the  fissure  of  Rolando,  as  the  patient  had  become  hemiplegic  on 
the  left  side.  After  making  a  large  opening  with  the  trephine  the  dura 
mater  was  inciseii,  and  a  considerable  hernia  of  the  brain  at  once  took 
place.  An  exploratory  puncture  in  the  brain  was  at  once  made,  on  a 
level  with  the  middle  portion  of  the  ascending  frontal  convolution,  and 
a  large  quantity  of  pus  evacuated.  All  the  symptoms  improved  on  the 
same  day,  but  t;;e  patient  died  comatose  a  week  later.  The  autopsy 
revealed  a  general  encephalitis. 

Lesions  of  the  Ear  during  the  Epidemic  of  la  Grippe  in  1889-'90. 
— (iU>vcr  (Am,.  de.s.  11,'d.  de  I'oi-rlUe  el  du  /iiri/iix,  February,  1890)  in 
this  paper  refers  to  those  cases  in  which  the  "grippe"  presented  a  pre- 
dominance of  catarrhal  phenomena  in  the  domain  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane lining  the  nose,  pharynx,  and  larynx.  The  naso-pharyngcal 
symptoms  lasted  in  all  the  cases  observed  for  from  three  to  live  days 
before  the  aural  symptoms  developed.     There  were  first  a  violent  cory. 


za,  dysphagia,  dysphonia  and  cough,  and  occasionally  aphonia ;  then 
followed  fever,  great  lassitude,  headache,  and  loss  of  appetite.  Most 
of  the  patients  had  had  previous  trouble  of  one  sort  or  another  in  the 
naso-pharyngeal  space.  The  otitis  began  mildly_but  progressed  rapidly. 
The  first  symptom  was  usually  pain,  then  impairment  of  hearing,  ac- 
companied by  slight  redness  of  the  tympanic  membrar.e  and  handle  of 
the  hammer,  followed  by  opacity  of  the  drumhead,  fluid  in  the  drum, 
perforation  of  the  membrane,  and  abundant  otorrhcea,  usually  within 
ten  days. 

Two  Cases  of  Epithelioma  of  the  Auricle. — Fougueray  (Ann.  des 
mat.  de  PorvUle  et  du  lart/nji.  April,  1890)  reports  two  cases,  the  first  of 
which  occurred  in  a  man  aged  sixty.  There  had  appeared  a  small, 
painful  nodule  on  the  helix  of  the  left  ear  some  time  before.  Irritated 
by  the  scratching  of  the  patient,  it  increased  in  size,  and  when  Fougue- 
ray saw  him  the  growth  had  involved  the  helix,  anthelix,  and  concha.  • 
The  whole  surface  of  the  tumor  was  ulcerated  and  very  painful,  and 
the  neighboring  glands  were  involved.  The  treatment  consisted  in  the 
employment  of  caustic  arrows,  after  the  manner  of  Maisonneuve,  which 
were  thrust  through  the  auricle  just  beyond  the  limits  of  the  growth. 
The  latter  sloughed  off  in  fifteen  days,  leaving  a  wound  which  at  first 
seemed  inclined  to  heal,  but  three  months  later  the  growth  returned  in 
the  scar.  A  second  operation  of  a  similar  nature  proved  futile  in 
arresting  the  growth,  and  the  patient  died  a  few  months  later.  The 
second  case  occurred  in  a  man  aged  seventy-two,  who  when  Fougueray 
first  saw  him  presented  an  enormous  ulceration  involving  one  third  of 
the  auricle,  which  was  excessively  painful  and  discharged  a  large  quan- 
tity of  sanious  pus.  The  glands  were  not  involved.  The  entire  auri- 
cle, with  the  exception  of  the  lobule,  was  removed  by  the  fliermo-cau- 
tery.  The  healing  was  rapid,  and  there  has  been  no  return  of  the 
growth  since  Xovember,  1889. 

Subdural  Abscess  following  Purulent  Otitis  Media ;  Trephining ; 
Cure. — Picque  (Aim.  des  ma/,  de  Vuredle  et  du  larynx,  July,  1890)  re- 
ports an  interesting  case  occurring  in  a  young  man,  aged  twenty-four, 
who  had  a  purulent  otitis  media  for  a  month.  There  was  mastoid  cel- 
lulitis, and  at  the  ba.se  of  the  mastoid  there  was  a  fistulous  tract  which 
gave  exit  to  a  large  quantity  of  pus.  There  was  intense  pain  over  the 
corresponding  side  of  the  head.  An  operation  was  performed  on  the 
mastoid,  and  revealed  the  fact  that  the  fistulous  passage  traversed  the 
entire  bone  upward  and  inward.  The  skull  was  then  trephined,  and  a 
large  amount  of  pus  found  under  the  dura  mater.  This  was  evacu- 
ated, the  cavity  thoroughly  cleansed,  and  the  wound  dressed  antiscp- 
tically.     The  patient  grew  rapiilly  better,  and  the  wimnd  soon  healed. 

A  Comparison  of  the  Results  of  the  Hearing  and  of  the  Ausculta- 
tion of  the  Vertex  Tuning-fork  during  Deglutition  and  the  Different 
Other  Methods  of  mobilizing  the  Apparatus  of  Hearing. — (Jellc  {Ann. 
dr.K  nud.d.  r,i,;ille  ,1  ./» /.n-v«.r,  ScptiMubcr,  1S90)  gives  rather  an  in- 
volved account  of  the  experience  furnished  by  the  test  of  the  so-called 
"  tuning-fork  "  tube.  It  consists  in  registering  the  variations  of  the 
sonorous  sensation  caused  by  a  tuning-fork  suspended  at  the  tree  end 
of  a  rubber  tube,  the  other  end  of  which  is  inserted  in  the  external  au- 
ditory meatus.  These  variations  are  easily  obtained  by  pressure  on  the 
tube,  by  the  contraction  of  the  jaws  or  the  cutaneous  muscles  of  the 
face,  either  by  deglutition,  or  the  Valsalvian  method,  etc.  In  general" 
when  the  tests  for  centripetal  pressure  are  positive  or  nornml — that  is, 
when  there  are  signs  of  the  mobility  of  the  stapes — the  test  of  deglu- 
tition is  eipially  positive  for  the  patient.  The  two  results  are  developed 
in  a  parallel  manner,  and  their  constant  agreeuient  is  very  significant. 
This  test  by  deglutition  has  an  important  value  in  reference  to  diagno- 
sis of  immobility  of  the  stapes,  when  we  are  convinced  of  the  aeration 
of  the  tympanic  cavity,  (t  is  not  sufficient  for  a  diagnosis  in  itself, 
however. 

Neuritis  of  the  Acoustic  Nerve  due  to  Meningitis. — (Jradenigo 
(Ann.  dot  mat.  de  I'oreille  el  du  lari/nx,  September,  1890)  has  con- 
vinced himself  that  extensive  bilateral  purulent  infiltrations  of  the 
acoustic  nerve  and  facial  nerve  in  the  internal  auditory  canal,  which 
may  cause  destruction  of  the  nervous  fasciculi  of  the  cochlear  nerve, 
are  almost  constant  symptoms  in  cerebro-spiual  meningitis,  aud  al.so  in 
tuberculous  meningitis  and  in  the  so-called  "  otitic  "  meningitis.  The 
bacteriological  examination  of  micro.scopic  sections  shows  in  the  pus 
which  surrounds  these  nerves  in  the  auditorv  canal  the  existence  of  the 
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game  organisms  which  cause  oftentimes  the  meningitis — viz.,  the  diplo- 
streptococcus  lanceolatus  in  cerebro-spinal  meningitis,  and  the  bacilli 
of  Koch  in  tuberculous  meningitis.  He  has  also  observed  the  same 
micro-organisms  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  vestibular  wall  of  the 
tympanum,  and  also  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Kalloppian  canal,  and  he  is 
inclined  to  regard  this  canal  as  the  channel  of  transmission  of  the  virus 
from  the  internal  auditory  canal  to  the  middle  ear. 

A  Morphological  Study  of  the  Anthelix. — Gradenigo  {Ann.  des  mal. 
de  VoreiUe  et  <hi  hiri/iij-,  September,  1890)  here  describes  some  little 
bands  of  tissue  in  the  auricle  which  are  grouped  together  in  two  prin- 
cipal systems :  those  which  follow  a  longitudinal  direction,  running 
from  the  summit  to  the  base  of  the  auricle,  perpendicular  to  the  line 
of  iinplahtation  of  the  auricle  itself  (longitudinal  bands) ;  and  those 
which  have  a  direction  parallel  to  the  base  and  follow  a  concentric 
course.  In  the  human  ear  he  has  recognized  the  existence  of  two  ele- 
vated small  bands,  as  follows :  1.  A  little  band  very  rarely  found  com- 
plete ;  it  forms  the  prolongation  downward  and  forward  of  the  inferior 
cms  of  the  anthelix,  so  that,  although  curved  like  a  letter  8,  follows  a 
course  almost  parallel  to  the  anthelix,  and  stops  at  the  floor  of  the 
cymba  couchae  just  above  the  crus  of  the  helix.  2.  A  band  concentric 
to  the  body  of  the  anthelix,  which  is  also  very  rare. 


Beta  Inbentions,  etc. 


Presentation  of  hintruments 

AT   THE    TWELFTH    MEETING   OF   THE    AMERICAN 
LAKYNGOLOGICAL   ASSOCIATION. 

A  ^^LmyuaV^  Amygdalotome^  oran  InMrmneni  for  reinoifhtf/  Glandu- 
lar Hifpcrtropliij  at  the  Base  of  the  Tonyitr,  wa.s  presented  by  Dr.  John 
0.  Roe. 

The  accompanying  illustration  represents  the  instrument.  It  is 
constructed  on  the  principle  of  Physick's  amygdalotome.  The  shank  of 
the  instrument,  as  shown  in  the  cut,  is  curved  so  as  to  pass  over  the 
dorsum  of  the  tongue,  and  the  fenestra  in  the  cutting  portion  of  the 
instrument  is  made  sufficiently  wide  to  grasp  the  mass  of  tissue  which 
ia  usually  more  or  le.ss  spread  out  across  the  base  of  the  tongue  just 
above  the  epiglottis. 


The  handle  is  attached  to  the  shaft  of  the  instrument  Vjy  a  clamp 

•  '  1'  li  permits  it  to  be  adjusted  to  any  position   by  being  moved  for- 

'  or  backward,  or  turned  to  either  side.     The  instrument  is  more 

iiicntly  used  with   the  handle  turned  to  one  side,  and  it  may  be 

■  '\  with  <(|ual  facility  by  either  hand. 

Tlie  methods  commonly  adopted  for  the  removal  of  glandular  hyper- 

'ii'pliy  at  the  base  of  the  tongue  arc  the  galvanic  cautery  and  the  snare. 

But  these  methods  are  far  inferior  to  removal   by  a  cutting  opcraticm, 

similar  to  that  which   is  employed   in   the  removal  of  hypertrophicd 


faucial  tonsils.  The  faucial  tonsil  and  this  so-called  "  lingual  "  tonsil 
are  composed  of  tissues  of  similar  structure.  Therefore  the  method 
which  has  already  been  found  best  suited  for  the  removal  of  one  may 
be  regarded  as  best  adapted  to  the  removal  of  the  other.  It  is  only  in 
cases  where  there  are  also  enlarged  vessels  to  be  destroyed  that  the 
galvanic  cautery  is  superior  to  any  other  method. 

This  instrument  will  be  found  superior  to  the  snare  for  the  reason 
that  the  tissue  can  be  much  more  readily  engaged  in  the  fenestra  than 
in  the  loop  of  the  snare  ;  and  this  is  especially  true  if  the  instrument 
is  pressed  down  firmly  over  the  tissue,  so  as  to  make  the  glandular 
mass  protrude  through  the  opening  as  far  as  possible  before  the  blade 
is  forced  down. 

The  instrument,  which  has  been  made  for  me  by  Tiemann  &  Co.,  of 
New  York,  is  constructed  so  as  to  work  as  easily  and  freely  as  a  faucial 
amygdalotome,  and  the  blade  is  very  readily  taken  out  for  cleaning  and 
sharpening  by  simply  removing  the  screw  that  fastens  the  blade  to  the 
stem. 

.  In  using  this  instrument,  the  tongue  should  be  drawn  forward  and 
held  by  the  patient  (by  the  right  hand  if  the  operator  uses  the  instru- 
ment with  his  right  hand,  and  vice  versa),  and  the  laryngoscopic  mirror 
should  be  employed,  for  the  reason  that  without  due  care  the  upper 
|)ortion  of  the  epiglottis  might  be  engaged  in  the  fenestra  and  removed 
instead  of  the  hypertrophicd  tissue  of  the  base  of  the  tongue,  and  for 
this  reason  it  is  not  a  safe  instrument  to  be  used  by  an  inexpeiienced 
operator. 

Dr.  D.  Bby.son  Delavan,  of  New  York,  presented  instruments  of 
different  shapes  for  cuietting  the  pharynx.  One  was  loop-shaped,  not 
flexible,  the  other  a  sharp  spoon ;  each  being  used  to  enucleate  growths 
prior  to  removal  with  forceps. 

Dr.  Edgar  Holden,  of  Newark,  presented  a  flexible  curette,  shaped 
at  the  tip  like  the  finger-nail,  which  by  its  elasticity  adapts  itself  to  the 


pharyngeal  vault  and  can  be  rapidly  used,  even  on  a  rebellious  child, 
without  the  aid  of  an  anaesthetic.  This  has  been  in  his  experience 
applicable  to  the  majority  of  cases,  especially  of  the  fimbriated  and 
cushion-like  varieties. 


AN   IMPORTANT   ATTACHMENT    TO   THE    OTIS   DILATING 
URETHKOTO.ME. 

Hy  Georoe  Wackerhagen,  M.  D., 
brooklyn. 

The  dilating  urethrotome  of  Professor  Otis  is  so  familiar  to  all 
operating  surgeons  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  describe  it  here,  or  to  add 
any  further  testimony  as  to  the  magnificent  results  that  have  been 
achieved  by  the  use  of  this,  the  most  perfect  of  instruments.  It  has 
been  a  problem  in  my  mind  for  more  than  a  year  whether  it  would  not 
be  possible  to  add  to  this  instrument  some  contrivance  whereby  strict- 
ures might  be  located  by  the  same  instrument  that  is  used  in  ell'ecting 
tlieir  division,  and  at  the  same  time  retain  all  the  advantages  of  the 
original  instrument.  It  is  first  necessary  to  establish  the  normal  cali- 
ber of  the  urethra  by  the  urethrometer  in  a  ca.se  presented  for  operation. 

What  I  consider  an  additional  convenience  in  the  use  of  this  instru- 
ment consists  of  the  attachment  of  a  stricture  locator  marked  A.  We 
have,  first,  the  original  groove  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  superior 
shaft,  ending  in  a  slot  at  the  lower  end.  Into  this  groove  another 
grooved  shaft  is  inserted,  and  at  the  extreme  end  of  this  is  attached  the 
above-mentioned  locator  marked  A.  A  steel  wire,  ending  in  the  blade 
B,  is  introduced  into  this  grooved  shaft,  and  it  is  so  arranged  that  the 
locator  serves  as  a  guard  to  the  blade  H,  and  both  the  locator  and  the 
knife  are  concealed  in  the  deej)  slot  at  the  end  of  the  upper  bar. 

This  instrument  is  introduced  closed,  and  the  dilatation  accom- 
plished to  the  required  degree.  The  handle  C  is  now  drawn  forwar<l, 
which  brings  the  locator  against  the  stricture;  it  is  then  fastened  in 
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place  by  button  D,  and  the  blade  B  drawn  out  by  handle  E,  which  di- 
vides the  stricture.  The  blade  is  then  pushed  back  into  its  guard  (the 
stricture  locator  A),  the  button  D  is  now  turned,  releasing  the  locator 
A  which  is  then  brought  forward  against  the  next  stricture,  if  another 
e.'cists.  Having  once  introduced  the  instrument  and  attained  the  proper 
dilatation,  it  is  not  necessary  to  remove  it  or  change  the  dilatation  until 
the  operation  is  completed. 


^^ 


I  think  it  is  well  to  have  the  superior  shaft  marked  in  half-inches, 
in  order  that  one  may  know  how  far  the  instrument  has  passed  into  the 
urethra.  The  concealment  of  the  stricture-locator  was  suggested  by  me 
to  the  manufacturer  about  the  middle  of  October,  1890.  It  was  at  that 
time  thought  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  make  it  work  satisfactorily, 
but,  after  experimentation,  Mr.  Stohlmann  found  that  it  could  be  suc- 
cessfully accomplished.  On  the  9th  of  January,  1891,  after  the  cuts 
had  been  made  and  the  description  was  ready  for  publication,  I  was  in- 
formed that  Dr.  C.  F.  Fluhrer  had  also  invented  a  like  attachment  to 
his  own  instrument.  In  view  of  the  above-given  facts,  it  seems  to  me 
that  the  coincidence  is  most  extraordinary.  This  instrument  is  manu- 
factured by  Messrs.  George  Tiemann  &  Co.,  New  York. 


Mtsctllani). 


Hortality  in  Cities  in  the  United  States.— The  following  table  rep- 
resents the  mortality  in  the  cities  named,  as  reported  to  Dr.  John  B. 
Hamilton,  Surgeon-General  of  the  Marine-Hospital  Service,  and  pub- 
lished in  the  Abstract  of  Sanitary  Reports  for  January  16th  : 
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cup  that  he  has  devised  as  an  aid  in  the  extraction  of  the  fcetus,  actijog 
on  the  principle  of  Sir  J.  Y.  Simpson's  air-tractor,  but  much  simpler  in 
construction.  Dr.  McCahey  has  sent  us  one  of  his  tractors,  and  we  are 
convinced  that,  as  he  says,  it  will  prove  harmless  in  the  hands  even  of 
an  ignorant  person. 

A  Simple  Cure  for  Nocturnal  Enuresis. — "  According  to  Dr.  Van  ' 
Trenton,  of  La  Hague,  in  a  paper  before  the  International  Congress, 
nocturnal  enuresis  of  children  is  due  to  the 
insufficiency  of  the  sphincter  vesicie,  which 
allows  the  urine  to  flow  into  the  upper 
portion  of  the  urethra,  from  which  it  is 
then  expelled  by  the  reflex  action  of  the  de- 
trusor urinae.  It  can  not  be  due  to  disten- 
tion of  the  bladder,  because  children  wet 
the  bed  two  hours  after  retiring.  His  treatment  consists  in  prevent- 
ing the  urine  from  running  into  the  urethra  by  raising  the  foot  of  the 
bed.  He  has  made  fourteen  cures  in  this  way,  taking  the  additional 
precaution  of  having  the  patients  empty  the  bladder  just  before  retir- 
ing, and  of  giving  them  no  liquid  at  this  time." — DntggUts'  Circular 
and  Chemical  Gazelle. 


Coca  in  the  Treatment  of  Infinenza. — The  ^fellical  Prem  and  Cir- 
cular, of  l.ondon,  cites  Dr.  l.alTont,  of  tlie  Lille  School  of  Medicine,  as 
having  produced  excellent  rc.-ull.-i  in  the  treatment  of  influenzii  with 
the  .Mariani  preparations  of  coca,  especially  the  wine  and  the  elixir.  In 
general  he  advises :  1.  Gentle  purgatives.  2.  Diaphoretics  and  revul- 
sives.    H.  Strong  tonics. 

The  Atmospheric  Tractor.— In  the  Medical  and  Snrr/ical  /{cporler 
for  November  29th  and  December  6th,  Dr.  Peter  McCahey,  of  I'hiladel- 
phia,  explains  the  raanagcmcnt  and  describes  the  efficiency  of  a  rubber 


To  Contribntors  and  Correspondents. — The  attention  of  aU  vho  purpose 
favoring  us  with  eoinmunicatiojis  is  respectfully  caUed  to  the  follow* 
ing  : 

Authors  of  articles  intentled  for publiccUion  under  the  head  of  "original 
contributions  "  are  respectfully  informed  that,  in  accepting  such  arti- 
cles, we  always  do  so  with  the  ujuierstanding  that  the  following  condi- 
tions are  to  be  observed;  (1)  when  a  7naniis<-ript  is  sent  to  this  jour- 
nal, a  similar  manuscript  or  any  abstract  thereof  must  not  be  or 
have  been  sent  to  any  other  periodical,  unless  we  are  specially  notified 
of  tlie  fact  at  the  time  the  article  is  sent  to  us  ;  (2)  accepted  articles 
are  subject  to  the  customary  rules  of  editorial  revision,  and  will  be 
published  as  promptly  as  our  other  engagements  will  admit  of — ire 
can  not  engage  to  publish  an  article  in  any  specified  issue  ;  (3\  any 
conditions  which  an  author  wishes  complied  with  must  be  distinctly 
stated  in  a  communication  accompanying  the  manuscript,  and  no 
new  conditions  can  be  considered  after  the  manuscript  has  been  put 
into  the  typesetters'  hands.  We  are  often  constrained  to  decline 
articles  which,  although  they  may  be  creditable  to  their  authors,  are 
not  stiitable  for  publication  in  this  journal,  either  because  they  are 
too  long,  or  are  loaded  with  tabular  matter  or  prolix  histories  of 
cases,  or  deal  with  subjects  of  little  interest  to  the  medical  profession 
at  large.  We  can  not  enter  into  any  correspondtnce  concerning  our 
reasons  for  declining  an  article. 

AU  letters,  whether  intended  for  publication  or  not,  mutt  contain  the 
writer's  name  atid  addrtss,  not  necessarily  for  publication.  A'o  at- 
tention will  be  paid  to  anonymous  communicatimis.  Hereafter,  cor- 
respondenti  asking  for  information  that  we  are  capable  of  giving, 
and  that  can  properly  be  given  in  this  journal,  mil  be  answered  4y 
number,  a  private  communication  being  previously  sent  to  each  cor- 
respondent informing  him  under  what  number  the  answer  to  his  tiote 
is  to  be  looked  for.  All  communications  not  intended  for  publication 
under  the  author's  namd  are  treated  as  strictly  confdential.  We  can 
not  give  advice  to  laymen  as  to  jMtrticular  cases  or  recommend  indi- 
vidual practitioners. 

Secretaries  of  medical  societies  will  confer  a  favor  by  keeping  us  in- 
formed of  the  dates  of  their  societies'  regular  meetings.  Brief  notifi- 
cations of  matters  that  are  expected  to  come  up  at  particular  meet- 
ings will  be  inserted  when  they  are  received  in  time. 

Newspapers  and  other  publications  containing  matter  which  the  person 
sending  them  desires  to  bring  to  our  notice  should  be  marked.  Mem 
bers  of  the  profession  who  send  us  information  of  matters  of  interest 
to  our  readers  will  be  cnn-iidcred  as  doing  them  and  us  a  Javor,  and, 
if  the  space  at  our  command  admits  of  it,  we  shall  take  pleasure  in 
inserting  the  substance  of  such  cor^munications. 

AU  communications  intended  for  the  editor  should  be  addressed  to  him 
in  care  of  the  piiblisliers. 

AU  eommunicatio?is  relating  to  t/ie  btcsiness  of  the  journal  should  be  ad- 
dressed to  the  publishers. 
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THE  ACTION  OF  THE  GLOTTIS  IN  SINGING.* 
Bt  THOMAS   R.  FRENCH,   M.  D., 

CLLNICAL  PKOFE*SOR  OF  DISEASES  OF  THE  THROAT  AND  NOSE 
IN   THE  LONG   ISLAND    COLLEGE   HOSPITAL,   BROOKLYN. 

The  diversity  of  opinion  regarding  the  action  of  the 
fflottis  in  singing  which  still  exists  among  authorities  on 
voice-prodHCtion  makes  it  imperative  that  some  other 
means  than  that  of  the  unaided  eye  in  making  direct  ob- 
servation must  be  employed  if  a  satisfactory  solution  of 
this  problem  is  to  be  reached.  The  photographic  studies 
of  the  glottis  in  singing  which  I  have  made  during  the  past 
four  years  have  convinced  me  that  through  this,  more  than 
any  other  method,  can  we  hope  to  reach  a  clear  understand- 
ing of  the  mechanism  of  the  vocal  bands  during  the  forma- 
tion of  the  registers  and  in  the  changes  in  the  pitch  of  the 
voice. 

The  movements  of  the  glottis  are  often  so  rapid  that 
the  eye  can  not  appreciate  them,  or  are  so  numerous  that 
the  mind  will  not  retain  them  in  the  order  of  their  occur- 
rence. It  is  estimated  that  the  human  eye  can  open  and 
shut  in  the  one  tenth  part  of  a  second,  but  an  impression 
formed  upon  the  retina  in  that  time  lacks  detail,  while  an 
image  of  the  interior  of  the  larynx,  in  all  its  detail,  may  be 
fully  and  clearly  impressed  upon  the  sensitive  plate  in  the 
one  hundredth  part  of  a  second.  Those  movements  which 
the  eye  fails  to  appreciate  may  easily  be  defined  by  taking 
a  series  of  photographs  at  different  stages,  which,  being 
viewed  consecutively,  clearly  sliow  such  movements  in  their 
entirety. 

If  the  changes  which  occur  in  all  larynges  in  singing 
were  in  all  respects  uniform,  a  clear  exposition  of  their  na- 
ture could  readily  be  made ;  but,  as  such  is  not  the  case, 
the  movements  of  the  larynx  in  a  large  number  of  individ- 
uals must  be  studied  by  themselves  and  deductions  made 
which  will,  perhaps,  make  clear  the  laws  which  govern  such 
changes.  Through  instantaneous  photography  the  actions 
of  the  bodies  of  men,  animals,  and  birds,  which  were  before 
known  only  in  a  general  way,  have  been  made  quite  clear 
in  their  detail ;  so  also  may  the  movements  of  the  rapidly 
acting  larynx,  in  the  act  of  singing,  be  clearly  defined.  The 
practical  application  of  photography  to  the  study  of  the 
glottis  in  the  act  of  singing  is  destined,  I  believe,  to  reveal 
the  nature  of  most  of  the  hidden  movements  of  the  parts  in 
the  production  of  tones.  Photography  will  then  supplant 
the  unaided  eye  in  the  study  of  movements  and  changis 
which  occur  iiiuch  too  rapidly  for  accurate  recurd  upon  tin- 
retina. 

I  have  not  yet  permitted  myself  to  formulate  a  theory 
of  the  action  of  the  larynx  in  singing,  for  even  now,  after  a 
large  number  of  studies  have  been  made,  the  camera  is  con- 
stantly revealing  new  surprises  in  the  action  of  the  vocal 
bands  in  every  part  of  the  scale.     The  movements  of  the 


larynx  in  a  much  larger  number  of  subjects  must  be  re- 
vealed, grouped,  and  recorded  before  definite  conclusions 
can  be  drawn.  It  was  with  the  belief  that  the  camera 
would  prove  to  be  the  key  to  the  solution  of  a  part,  at 
least,  of  the  problem,  that  I  undertook  the  study,  a  portion 
of  which  has  been  made  the  subject  of  this  paper. 

There  is  but  one  class  of  subjects  in  which  the  study 
of  the  laryngeal  image  in  singing  can  be  satisfactorily 
made — namely,  that  in  which  the  anterior  insertions  of  the 
vocal  bands  are  well  shown  during  the  emission  of  all  the 
tones  of  the  voice.  If  the  ventricular  bands  make  angular 
junctions  with  the  anterior  wall  of  the  larynx,  the  anterior 
insertions  of  the  vocal  bands  can  not  be  seen.  The  extreme 
anterior  limits  of  the  vocal  bands  can  only  be  seen  when  the 
outline  of  the  tissues  connecting  the  ventricular  bands  in 
front  is  semicircular  in  shape.  This  jiair  of  photographs 
will  enable  me  to  make  mv  nieanino-  cle-ir  :  * 


*  Rend  l)eforc  the  Laryngological  Section  of  the  Tenth  Intcni(itioii:i 
Medical  Congress,  Berlin,  August  8,  1890. 


In  the  first  photograph  the  anterior  boundary  is  round- 
ed, and  permits  a  view  of  the  insertions  of  the  vocal  bands 
into  the  thyreoid  cartilage.  In  most  larynges  the  condition 
shown  in  the  second  photograph  is  present  during  the  pro- 
duction of  all  the  notes  in  the  compass  of  the  voice.  In 
this  larynx  the  extreme  ends  of  the  vocal  bands  are  con- 
cealed from  view  by  the  lower  boundary  of  the  anterior 
wall  of  the  larynx.  A  portion  of  the  bands  is  thus  cov- 
ered, to  a  small  extent,  of  course,  but  enough  to  prevent 
accurate  measurements  being  taken.  In  a  large  number  of 
larynges  the  anterior  wall  projects  backward.  Its  change 
in  position  reduces  or  enlarges  the  cavity  of  the  larynx, 
and  so,  no  doubt,  affects  the  quality  as  well  as  the  pitch  of 
the  voice.  In  this  class  of  larynges  it  is  impossible  to  de- 
termine whether  the  vocal  bands  are  lengthened  or  short- 
ened in  the  transition  from  one  register  to  another,  or  in 
the  variations  in  the  pitch  of  the  voice. 

Occasionally  the  anterior  insertions  will  show  in  only 
a  portion  of  the  scale.     Such  was  the  caie  in  the  subject  of 


*  The  illustrations  used  in  tliis  aitiole  are  direct  reproductions,  by 
the  "half-tone"  plioto-cngraving process,  of  tlie  photographs  displajed 
upon  the  screen  when  this  paper  was  read  in  Berlin.  This  method  of 
reproduction,  so  far  as  laryngeal  photographs  are  concerned,  is  in  the 
nature  of  an  experimeni,  and  may  not  prove  to  lie  entirely  satisfactory. 
\  .slight  variation  in  the  pressure  of  the  plates  upon  the  .sheet  may 
materially  alfect  some  of  the  lines  about  the  glottis  and  so  misrepre- 
sent the  actual  position  of  the  jiarts.  If  the  photo-engravings,  espe- 
cially those  of  larynges  representing  the  higher  tones,  do  not  accord 
with  the  written  description  of  them,  it  must  be  assumed  that  the  fault 
is  with  the  reproductions  and  not  with  the  photographs. 
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whose  larynx  the  second  of  the  first  pair  was  taken,  ;is  will 
be  seen  in  this  group  of  three  photographs: 


The  group  represents  the  larynx  of  this  suhject  while 
singing  the  lowest,  the  highest,  and  a  niiddle  note  of  her 
voice.  You  may  observe  that  in  the  lower  and  niidille 
notes  only  arc  the  anterior  insertions  exposed.  In  all  the 
notes  above  they  are  covered  by  the  lower  bonndaiy  of  tin 
anterior  wall  of  the  larynx  in  the  manner  re[iresciited  in 
the  upper  note. 

The  fact  that  there  arc  relatively  but  few  subjeets  in 
whose  larvnges  the  anterior  insertions  can  be  seen  through- 
out the  range  adds  greatly  to  the  ditficulties  of  this  inves- 
tigation. In  order  to  find  one  satisfactory  subject,  a  large 
number  have  to  be  examined,  which  necessarily  takes  much 
time  and  renders  the  progress  of  the  study  veiy  slow. 

In  the  short  time  allotted  to  me  it  will  be  impossible  to 
do  more  than  exhibit  series  of  photograi>hs  taken  of  the 
larynges  of  four  female  subjects,  which  will  show  how  th( 
changes  may  be  made  in  the  action  of  the  glottis  from  one 
register  to  another  and  in  the  variations  in  the  pitch  of  the 
voice.  These  series  were  taken  consecutively,  and  will, 
therefore,  fairly  represent  the  marked  variations  in  the 
movements  of  the  various  structures  whieh  oeeur  in  ditfer 
ent  larynges. 

The  second  pair  of  photographs  is  the  first  of  a  series 
which  I  will  show  of  the  larynx  of  a  well-known  ])rofes- 
sional  contralto  singer.  The  voice  is  of  excellent  (piality. 
The  first  of  the  pair  was  taken  while  F  sharp,  treble  clef, 
third  line  below  staff  was  being  sung,  and  the  second  while 
she  was  singing  E  above.*  These  are  one  of  the  lowest  Mn<l 
the  highest  le.i,  ,  .if  lur  lower  register.     In  the  plei  ■Liiipli 


.\11   note     in   tliis  luid  tli?   foUiiwiii;;  series  were  sun;;  in  llir  l<i 


representing  the  lowest  note  it  can  be  seen  that  the  vocal 
l)ands  are  quite  short  and  wide,  and  that,  with  the  exception 
of  the  anterior  fourth,  the  ligamentous  and  a  part  of  the 
cartilaginous  glottis  is  open  and  the  slit  between  the  vocal 


batids  is  linear  in  shape.  As  the  voice  ascends  the  scale 
the  vocal  bands  increase  in  length  and  decrease  in  width, 
until  at  the  highest  note  of  the  register  they  can  be  seen 
to  have  become  considerably  longer.  It  can  also  be  ob- 
served that  the  ligamentous  portion  of  the  glottis  is  still 
open  to  the  same  relative  extent,  and  that  the  cartilaginous 
portion  has  opened  to  its  full  extent.  In  the  photograph 
representing  the  lower  note  the  anterior  faces  of  the  arytse- 
noid  cartilages  can  be  seen.  As  the  voice  ascended,  the 
eapitula  Santorini  w-ere  tilted  forward.  This  seems  to  be 
proved  by  the  change  in  the  position  of  these  structures 
as  seen  in  the  photoL;raph  representing  the  upper  note,  as 
well  as  a  similar  change  to  be  seen  in  nearly  all  the  series 
showing  the  registers  which  I  have  taken.  The  epiglottis, 
though  not  well  illuminated,  seems  to  have  risen  as  the 
voice  ascended  the  scale.*  The  voeal  bands  have  increased 
in  length  at  least  an  eighth  of  an  inch  in  seven  notes.  The 
compass  of  the  voice  of  this  subject  is  about  two  octaves 
and  a  half.  'I'liercforc  at  that  rate  of  lengthening  the  vocal 
banils  wouM   iinMcase   nearlv  half   an   inch   if  their  leniith 


was  iirogressivelv  increased  while  singing  up  the  scale  from 
the  lowest  to  the  highest  note.     This  progressive  incrcaso 

*  Tlie  litrlU  ujjon  the  epiglottis  is  so  weal;  that  tlie  stnietiire  docs 
not  ii])iieiu-  at  all  in  the  photoengraving. 
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in  lenijtli  does  not,  however,  occur,  and  the  reason  will  be 
apparent  in  the  next  pair  of  photographs  (Pair  3),  wliich 
show  the  changes  which  took  place  in  the  larynx  at  the 
lower  break  in  the  voice,  which,  in  this  subject,  occurs  at 
F  sharp,  treble  clef,  first  space. 

The  changes  which  occur  at  this  point  are  extremely  in- 
teresting and  instructive.  In  the  transition  from  the  lower  to 
the  middle  register,  from  E  to  F  sharp,  in  the  voice  of  this 
subject,  the  vibratory  portions  of  the  vocal  bands  are  short- 
ened about  a  sixteenth  of  an  inch.  The  anterior  iti.seitions 
of  the  vocal  bands  can  be  seen  in  both  photographs;  therc- 
foie  the  actual  difference  in  the  lengtli  of  the  bands  can  be 
appreciated.  The  vocal  bands  have  not  only  become  shorter, 
but  they  appear  to  be  subjected  to  a  much  higher  degree  of 
tension.  The  cartilaginous  glottis  is  closed  and  the  aper- 
ture in  the  ligamentous  portion  has  been  much  reduced  in 
size.  The  laws  which  govern  the  pitch  in  both  string  and 
reed  instruments  will  aid  us  in  ev[>laiiiing  this  changes 
Thouirh  the  tone  is  higher  and  the  degn-e  of  stretching  less 
than  in  the  note  below,  the  tension  is  increased,  and  the 
aperture  through  which  the  air  passes  is  much  narrower. 
It  seems  to  me  that  this  clearly  detined  change  in  the 
mechanism  of  the  vocal  bands — which,  so  far  as  my  investi- 
gations permit  me  to  judge,  are  at  this  point  in  the  scale 
the  rule — will  assist  us  to  a  dear  understanding  of  the  action 
of  the  larvnfjeal  muscles  in  singing  when  we  reaeli  that 
part  of  the  study. 

In  the  first  pliotograph,  which  wa>  taken  while  the  Mib- 
ject  was  singing  the  note  iiiimediatcly  ]>receding  that  im 
which  the  break  (iccun-cd,  the  \..c;il  liquids  can  be  seen  to 
hi'  long  and  wide  and  the  posterior  three  fourths  of  the 
chink  of  the  glottis  is  open.  By  open  1  mean  that  the 
edges  of  the  vocal  bands  are  not  in  actual  contact.  The 
anterior  fourth  or  Hfih  of  the  ligamentous  portion  of  the 
•'lottis  is  closed.  The  space  between  the  vocal  baiuls  is 
widest  in  the  cartilaginous  portion  of  the  glottis.  In  the 
production  of  the  next  note  higher,  F  sharp,  the  second  of 
the  pair,  a  marked  change  in  the  size  of  the  larynx  and  in 
the  lengtli  of  the  vocal  bands  is  seen  to  have  occurred. 
The  cavitv  of  the  larynx  has  been  suddenly  reduced  in  size 
and  the  vocal  bands  have  been  shortened.  The  cartilagi- 
nous portion  of  the  glottis  is  closed  and  the  ligamentous 
portion  is  open  in  a  linear  slit  from  the  posterior  vocal  pro- 
cess to  within  a  ~hort  di-tanc-e  of  the  .-interior  insertions  of 
the  vocal  bands.  The  decrease  in  the  length  of  the  vibra- 
tory portions  of  the  vocal  bands  is  due  to  the  closure  of  the 
cartilaginous  glottis,  for  the  ligamentous  glottis  remain> 
about  the  same  as  in  the  note  before  the  break.  The  arytie- 
noid  cartilages  have  been  brought  much  closer  together 
and  occupy  a  more  posterior  position.  These  pictures  were 
taken  one  after  the  other  in  (|uick  succession,  the  condi- 
tions ill  every  respect,  excejit  the  note  sung,  being  the 
sMiiie.  The  antero-posterior  and  lateral  dimensions  of  the 
iiy  of  the  larynx  are  shown  to  have  been  considerably 
:  rcascil  when  the  voice  broke  into  the  register  above. 
VV  hen  the  mechanism  of  the  larynx  was  changed  the  voici- 
acquired  a  very  different  quality,  which  continued,  in  grad- 
ual elevation  of  pitch,  throughout  the  register.  As  marked 
a  I'lianjic  as  this  in  the  mechanism  of  the  vocal  bands  in 


females  is,  1  believe,  only  found  in  the  larynges  of  contralto 
singers. 

It  is  believed  tiy  many  writers  on  the  voice  that  with 
the  change  in  the  iiiechanism  of  the  vocal  bands  the  opi- 
irlottis  is  raised  higher  than  in  the  register  below.  I  am 
of  the  opinion  that  it  is  usually  depressed.  The  reason  for 
this  belief  is  that,  with  very  few  exceptions,  I  have  found 
it  lower  in  the  photographs  showing  the  change  than  in 
those  representing  the  note  preceding  it.  AVhen  the  voice 
of  this  subject  broke  into  the  middle  register  it  was  with 
difficulty  that  I  could  get  the  epiglottis  to  rise  as  high  as 
It  is  shown  here,  wliich,  though  high  enough  to  show  the 
anterior  insertions,  is  not  so  high  as  it  was  before  the  break. 
There  does  not  seem  to  be  any  difference  in  the  width  of 
the  vocal  bands,  but  in  this  particular  the  appearances  vary, 
the  variation  being  due  to  the  position  of  the  ventricular 
bands.  The  entire  upjicr  surfaces  of  the  vocal  bands  are 
rarelv  exposed  to  view  during  the  production  of  the  middle 
and  upper  notes. 

As  this  singer  ascends  the  scale  above  the  break  at  F 
sharp,  the  vocal  bands  are  increased  in  length  and  the  chink 
gradually  enlarges,  as  shown  in  Pair  4.     The  first  photo- 


iraph  is  of  the  larynx  while  >iiii:iiig  V  sh.-n'p,  irubic  clef, 
lirst  space,  the  note  on  which  the  lower  break  occurrfd, 
ind  the  second  while  singing  I),  treble  clef,  fourth  line, 
which  is  the  highest  note  in  the  middle  register  of  the  voico 
of  this  singer.  The  difference  in  the  length  of  the  voc.-il 
bands  and  width  of  the  chink  of  the  glottis,  as  the  voice 
mounts  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest  note  of  the  middle 
register,  is  clearly  shown.  \ot  only  is  it  shown  that  the 
vocal  bands  increase  in  length  as  the  voice  ascends  the  scale, 
hut  thecartilaginous  portion  of  the  glottis — which,  w  bile  jiro- 
ducing  the  lowest  note  of  this  register,  is  seen  to  be  tightly 
closed — has  begun  to  open  again,  as  shown  by  the  small  tri- 
angular opening  which  has  appeared  between  thearytu-noids 
in  the  second  of  this  pair.  Again,  as  the  vocal  bands  in- 
crease in  lengtli  in  this  register,  their  tension  is  apparently 
decreased.  The  capitula  Santorini,  which  in  the  photo- 
graph representing  the  lowest  note  in  the  middle  register 
arc  seen  to  be  close  together  and  occupy  a  position  well 
backward  in  the  laryngeal  image,  become  more  and  more 
•separated  and  are  tilted  more  and  more  forward  in  the 
ascent  of  the  scale. 

Now  the  voice  mounts  one  note  higher — that  is,  to  F, 
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treble  clef,  fourth  space — and  as  it  does  so  a  distinct  change 
in  the  quality  of  the  voice  is  heard  and  the  second  change 
in  the  mechanism  of  the  vocal  bands  occurs.  The  changes 
whicli  take  place  in  the  larynx  at  the  upper  break  in  the 


voice  of  this  singer  are  shown  in  Pair  5.  The  first  of  the 
pair  represents  the  larynx  while  singing  D,  treble  clef,  fourth 
line,  the  note  immediately  preceding  the  break,  and  the  sec- 
ond shows  the  change  which  occurred  wliile  singing  E,  the 
next  note  above.  A  very  decided  change  in  the  mechanism 
of  the  vocal  bands  is  apparent.  These  ligaments  have  grown 
shorter  and  narrower,  and  the  chink,  which  in  the  note  be- 
fore the  break  can  be  seen  to  be  linear  in  shape  and  quite 
wide,  after  the  break  becomes  considerably  reduced  in  both 
length  and  width.  Not  only  is  the  cartilaginous  portion 
of  the  glottis  closed  in  the  note  after  the  break,  but  also  a 
small  portion  of  the  ligamentous  glottis  adjoining  it.  The 
chink  appears  to  be  closed  to  the  same  extent  in  front  as  it 
was  while  producing  the  note  immediately  preceding.  There 
is,  tiierefore,  stop-closure  in  front  and  behind  which  leaves 
a  slit  in  the  middle  of  tiie  glottis  measuring  a  little  more 
than  half  the  length  of  the  vocal  bands.  In  addition  to 
these  changes  it  may  be  observed  that  the  epiglottis  is  de- 
pressed and  the  arytaenoid  cartilages  have  again  receded. 
As  this  is  the  highest  note  which  this  subject  is  capable  of 
singing  with  ease,  we  can  not  study  the  action  of  the  vocal 
bands  in  the  production  of  tones  in  the  upper  register. 

It  may  be  remembered  that  in  this  larynx  the  vocal 
bands  increased  in  leiiulh  I'loni  llic  Inu  F  siiarp  to  the 
K  above.  At  the  next  note  above  they  were  siuhKnly 
shortened.  At  the  next  note  higher  they  began  to  in- 
crease in  length  again,  until  D,  above,  was  reached,  and 
at  E,  the  note  next  above,  they  were  again  suddenly  short- 
ened, [t  will  be  instructive  to  determine  the  degree  to 
which  the  vocal  bands  were  lengthened  and  at  what  point 
in  the  scale  they  were  longest.  We  saw  that  in  the  lower 
register  the  vocal  bands  were  longest  in  the  production  of 
the  highest  note,  and  in  the  middle  register  they  were  also 
longest  while  the  highest  note  was  being  sung.  By  com- 
paring the  photographs  representing  these  notes  (Pair  6) 
it  can  be  seen  that  the  vocal  bands  were  as  long,  if  not  the 
longest,  while  the  highest  note  of  the  lower  register  was 
being  sung.  In  this  subject  the  vocal  bands  increase  in 
length  in  each  register,  t>ut  they  attain  as  great  a  length 
in   tiic   lower  as  in   either  of  the   registers  above,  if  not 


greater.  It  is  generally  thought  that  the  pitch  is  raised 
by  the  vocal  bands  increasing  progressively  in  tension  and 
length.  In  regard  to  length  this  is  true  in  some  cases,  while 
in  others  it  is  only  true  as  applied  to  a  register,  not  to  the 
whole  of  the  voice. 

The  next  series  of  photogra])hs  which  I  will  exhibit  are 
of  the  larynx  of  a  professional  singer  who  possesses  a  rich 
contralto  voice  of  large  range  and  good  volume.*  Though 
this  singer  has  as  large  a  range  as  she  whose  larynx  we  have 
just  investigated,  the  pitch  of  her  speaking  voice  is  several 
tones  higher.  Ilere  we  shall  find  that  the  larynx  acts  in  a 
very  diflferent  way  from  that  just  examined.  The  first  photo- 
graph of  this  pair  was  taken  while  F  sharp,  treble  clef,  third 
line  below  staff,  was  being  sung;  the  second,  while  she  was 
singing  D,  treble  clef,  first  space  below  staff.  The  right 
aiyt;enoid  cartilage  overlaps  its  fellow.  In  the  production  of 
the  low  note  the  anterior  insertions  are  covered,  and  we  can 
not,  therefore,  see  how  long  the  vocal  bands  really  are.  The 
ligamentous  portion  of  the  glottis  is  well  open,  the  chink 
being  much  wider  behind  than  in  front.  The  cartilaginous 
glottis  appears  to  be  closed,  but  I  do  not  think  that  it  really 
is,  but,  because  of  the  somewhat  unusual  setting  of  the  arytaj- 
noid  cartilages,  the  cleft  between  them  can  not  be  seen.  As 
the  voice  ascends  the  scale,  the  epiglottis  is  raised,  the  vocal 
bands  increase  in  length,  and  the  chink  of  the  glottis  is 
gradually  narrowed  until  at  D,  the  highest  note  of  the  lower 


register,  we  find  that  the  vocal  bands  appear  to  be  consid- 
erably elongated,  the  chink  considerably  reduced  in  width, 
and  the  epiglottis  raised  considerably  higher.  The  carti- 
laginous portion  of  the  glottis  still  appears  to  be  closed,  and 
there  is  no  evidence  of  a  forward  movement  of  the  capitulft 
Santorini.  When  the  next  note  higher  was  sung,  a  very 
noticeable  change  in  the  quality  of  the  voice  was  heard, 
and,  by  examining  the  photographs  taken  while  that  note 
was  being  sung  with  that  representing  the  note  below  it,  it 
will  be  seen  that  a  slight  change  in  the  mechanism  occurred. 
The  epiglottis  is  depressed.  The  vocjd  bands  are  longer 
and  narrower,  their  edges  are  straighter,  and  the  chink  of 
the  glottis,  which  in  the  note  before  the  break  was  closed 
in  front,  lias  opened  from  the  anterior  to  the  posterior  com- 
missure, and  is  considerably  increased  in  size.     The  carti- 

•  The  photographs  of  the  larynx  of  this  subject  are  clear  and  .'<trong 
enough  for  satisfactory  exhil)ition  upon  the  screen,  but  are  too  weak  for 
direct  reproduction  by  the  photo-engraving  process. 
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laginous  glottis  still  appears  to  be  closed.  The  arytasnoid 
cartilage  on  tlie  right  side  occupies  the  saiue  position  as  lie- 
fore  the  break,  bat  the  left  has  moved  a  little  backward. 

The  voice  now  ascends  the  scale  until  D,  treble  clef, 
fourth  line,  is  reached,  when  it  can  be  seen  that  the  e[)i- 
giottis  is  slightly  raised,  the  vocal  bands  appear  to  be  in- 
creased in  length  and  decreased  in  width,  and  the  arytienoid 
cartilages  are  turned  further  forward  and  brought  closer 
together.  The  chink  of  the  glottis  is  still  open  from  front 
to  back,  and  is  altogether  larger  than  in  the  lower  note  of 
this  register.  The  a|>parcnt  increase  in  the  length  of  the 
vocal  bands  is  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  the  cartilaginous 
portion  of  the  glottis  is  now  beginning  to  open.  This  note 
is  as  high  as  this  subject  can  sing  with  ease. 

In  many  particulars  the  action  of  this  larynx  is  the  re- 
verse of  that  just  examined.  In  this  the  cartilaginous  glot- 
tis does  not  appear  to  begin  to  open  until  the  highest  notes 
are  reached.  In  the  lower  register  the  chink  of  the  glottis 
decreases  instead  of  increases  in  size  as  the  voice  ascends. 
At  the  lower  break  the  vocal  bands  are  increased  instead 
of  decreased  in  length,  and  the  chink  of  the  glottis  is  in- 
creased instead  of  decreased  in  size.  In  the  larynx  before' 
examined  the  chink  of  the  glottis  increased  in  size  and  the 
vocal  bands  increased  in  length  as  the  voice  ascended  in 
each  register,  attaining  their  greatest  length  at  the  highest 
note  of  the  middle  register;  but  in  this  the  vocal  bands  at- 
tained their  greatest  length  at  the  highest  note  in  the  voice 
of  this  subject,  which  corresponds  to  about  the  highest  note 
of  the  middle  register. 

The  next  series  of  photographs  which  1  will  show  were 
taken  of  the  larynx  of  a  well-trained  soprano  singer  who 
possesses  the  extraordinary  range  of  four  octaves.  Tiie 
voice  is  of  excellent  ipiality.     The  first  of  I'air  7  was  taken 


"se^ 


of  the  larvnx  while  F  sharp,  treble  clef,  third  line  below 
staff,  was  being  sung,  and  the  second  while  singing  C  sharp, 
treble  clef,  first  line  below  stafiF.  They  represent  one  of 
the  lowest  and  the  highest  notes  of  the  lower  register  of 
this  woman's  voice.  As  the  voice  mounts  the  scale,  the 
vocal  bands  increase  in  length  and  the  cartilaginous  portion 
of  the  glottis,  which  in  the  lower  note  is  seen  to  be  partly 
open,  increases  in  size.  The  aryt.-cnoid  cartilages  recede 
from  the  anterior  wall  of  the  larynx,  and,  as  they  do  so,  the 
capitula  Santorini  seem  to  |)itch  forward,  leaving  a  deepen- 
ing cleft  between  them.     In  the  neighborhood  of  C  sharp 


a  change  in  the  quality  of  the  voice  was  heard,  not  only  by 
myself,  but  also  by  a  competent  judge  who  listened  to  the 
singing  of  the  tones  while  the  photographs  were  being 
taken.  The  change  in  quality  was  not  great,  but  was  suffi- 
ciently distinct  to  be  heard  by  a  trained  car.  I  say  that 
the  change  could  be  heard  in  the  neighborhood  of  C  sharp, 
for  the  note  at  which  the  break  occurred  varied  considera- 
Idy  in  this  subject.  In  some  of  the  runs  it  occurred  at  (' 
sharp,  in  others  at  D  or  E.  Xot  kiiowing  exactly  where  it 
would  occur,  it  was  difficult  to  get  a  satisfactory  idea  of  the 
nature  of  the  change  in  the  larvngoscopic  mirror.  I  there- 
fore took  photographs  while  the  subject  sang  each  note 
from  the  A  below  to  the  A  above.  An  examination  of  the 
negatives  revealed  the  break  at  D,  a  photograph  of  the 
larynx  while  singing  which  is  shown  in  PairS,  together  with 
one  while  singing  the  note  immediately  preceding  it. 


The  change  in  the  mechanism  at  the  lower  break  of  the 
voice  of  this  subject  consists  of  a  marked  decrease  in  the 
width  of  the  slit  between  the  vocal  bands  in  the  ligament- 
ous glottis  and  slight  tilting  backward  of  the  capitula  San- 
torini, and  consequently  a  shallowing  of  the  cleft  between 
them;  but,  unlike  the  contralto  subject  first  examined,  the 
I'artilaginous  glottis  still  remains  open.  This  condition  is, 
I  believe,  the  exception,  a  partial  or  complete  closure  of  the 
cartilaginous  portion  of  the  glottis  the  rule. 

From  this  point  the  vocal  bands  are  gradually  increased 
ill  length  and  decreased  in  width  as  the  voice  mounts  the 
^(•alo  in  the  niid<llc  reirister,  as  is  seen  in  P;iir  0. 


The  first  represents  I>,  treble  clef,  first  space   below 
staff,  the  note  after  the  lower  break.    The  second,  E,  treble 
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clef,  fourth  space.  These  are  the  lowest  and  highest  notes 
of  the  middle  register  of  this  subject.  Besides  the  eionsra- 
tion  of  the  vocal  bands,  which  appears  to  be  about  an  <  iglit  h 
of  an  inch,  the  arvtscnoid  cartilages  are  again  tilted  forward 
and  the  cleft  between  them  is  deepened,  thus  exposing  more 
of  the  cartilaginous  portion  of  the  glottis.  The  edges  of 
the  vocal  bands  have  receded  from  each  other  as  the  voice 
mounted  the  scale.  In  all  other  respects  the  same  remarks 
will  apply  here  as  were  made  upon  the  action  of  tlic  larynx 
in  the  lower  register. 

At  the  next  note  higher — F  sharp,  treble  clef,  top  litjc — 
another  change  in  the  quality  of  the  voice  occurred,  and 
with  it  a  change  in  the  laryngeal  mechanism,  wiiicli  is  dis- 
plaved  in   the  next  pair  of  photographs.      The  vniic  has 


broken  into  the  upper  or  bead  re^i^te^,  and  the  chanue  in 
the  mechanism  is  decided.  The  vocal  bands  are  reduced  in 
length  and  appear  to  be  narrower.  The  edges  of  the  vocal 
bands  are  closer  together,  only  a  narrow  linear  slit  lieins; 
left  between  them.  The  capitula  Santorini  are  tilted  back- 
ward, and  the  cartilaginous  portion  of  tiie  glottis  is  neailv 
or  quite  closed.  The  position  of  the  epiglottis  is  aliout  thr 
same  as  when  producing  the  note  before  the  break.  Iiidecd, 
its  position  is  not  changed  at  either  of  the  breaks  in  the 
voice  of  this  subject,  which  is,  I  believe,  the  excepticm  to 
the  rule.     This  marks  the  beginning  of  tiiC  upper  register. 

The  opinion  prevails  that  in  the  iiruduction  of  tones  in 
the  upper  register,  some  portion  of  the  edges  of  tiie  vocal 
bands  is  in  contact,  or  pressed  tightly  together.  In  cithci 
words,  that  stop-closure  occurs.  Here  the  anterior  I'luirtii  cif 
the  glottic  chink  is  closed,  but  the  same  amount  of  closure 
in  the  same  position  may  be  seen  in  the  laryux  singing  tin- 
note  before  the  break.  Mucus  in  the  posterior  part  of  the 
chink  gives  an  appearance  of  closure  at  that  point,  but  stop- 
closure  has  not  occurred  in  this  the  lowest  note  of  the  head 
register. 

Xow  the  voice  mounts  to  high  C  sharp.  I'.rn  1  I 
shows  the  larynx  while  singing  that  note,  and  the  iinic 
on  which  the  voice  broke  into  the  head  register.  In  that 
representing  C  sharp  it  can  be  seen  that  the  whole  of  the 
cavity  of  the  larynx  is  smaller  and  the  vocal  bands  and  the 
chink  of  the  glottis  arc  narrower.  The  vocal  bands  a|)|)ear 
to  be  much  shorter,  but,  as  the  anterior  ends  are  covered  b\ 
the  cushion  of  the  epiglottis,  it  is  itn[)()ssible  to  say  Ihpu 
much  shortened  they  really  are.  The  arylienoid  cartilages 
are  closer  together  and  are  inclined  farther  forward  in  the 


high  than  in  the  low  note  of  this  register.  The  mucous 
membrane  covering  the  lateral  walls  of  the  larynx  is 
wrinkled,  showinir  that  ihning  the  production  of  this  hicrh 


note  it  IS  not  capable  of  contracting  to  a  sufficient  extent 
to  present  a  smooth  surface.  In  the  high  note  even  the 
ronttu-t  between  the  vocal  bands  which  can  be  seen  iti  the 
lowest  head  note,  and  which  we  saw  occurred  in  the  pro- 
duction of  notes  in  the  middle  register,  has  disappeared, 
ind  there  is  a  clear  linear  space  between  the  vocal  bands  tiie 
entire  length  of  the  glottis. 

The  next  pair  (fair  12)  represents  high  C  shar]),  and  a 
still  higher  note  in  the  voice  of  this  subject — F  sharp.  In 
that  representing  F  sharp  we  may  observe  that  the  cavity 
of  the  larynx  is  greatly  contracted.  The  epiglottis  not  so 
high  as  when  C  sharp  was  being  sung.  In  fact,  the  four 
walls  of  the  larynx  are  crowded  toward  the  center  and  the 
epiglottis  is  curled  inward.  'I'lie  aryta'uoid  cartilages  are 
ainicist.  if  not  cpiite,  in   roiit:i<'t.      The  voimI  bands  are  very 


o^  _te 


FJf     ^ 


short  an<l  look  like  threads.  The  most  surprising  revela- 
tion made  in  this  picture  is  that  there  is  no  stop-closure.  It 
is  possible  that  there  was  slight  contact  between  the  edges 
of  the  vocal  bands  in  the  posterior  portion  of  the  glottis, 
but  it  is  my  opinion  that  air  was  passing  between  the  edges 
of  the  vocal  bands  the  entire  length  of  the  glottis  when 
this  |ihotograph  was  taken. 

Here  (Pair  \^)  is  a  photograph  of  another  larynx,  taken 
while  high  ('  sharp  was  being  sung  in  the  head  register, 
coupled   with    the   [)liotograph   of  the  same  note  which  wo 
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have  just  examineil.     DEere,  also,  we  find  that  there  is  n> 
contact  lietweon  the  cdiros  of  tlio  vocal  bamls. 


■,  \Vhile  thejphotographs  represented    iu    Pair  14  were 

)'  being  taken  the  subjects  were,  without  question,  singing 
■  pure  bead  tones.  I  felt  morally  certain,  while  viewing  the 
I  vocal  bands  in  tlie  larjngoscopic  mirror  attached  to  the 
I  camera  at  the  instant  the  photographs  were  taken,  that 
I     there  was  close  contact  between  the  posterior  third  of  the 

I  vocal  bands  in  the  first  subject,  and  a  "jam"  between  the 
edges  of  the  posterior  half  of  the  glottis  in  the  second. 
The    photograph',  however,  show  th:it  in   the  first  subject 


the  vocal  bands  are  closer  together  i)ehind  than  in  front, 
but  there  is  no  contact.  In  tlie  second  there  is  contact,  but 
the  edges  are  by  no  means  as  tightly  pressed  together  as 
they  seemed  to  be  in  the  mirror.  Tiie  eye  was  deceived 
wiiile  viewing  the  reflections  in  the  mirror,  and  tiiis  decep- 
tion has  occurred  not  infrequently  in  my  studies. 

There  is,  perhaps,  a  greater  uniformity  in  the  opinions 
of  writers  in  regard  to  the  mechanism  of  the  vocal  bands  in 
the  production  of  tones  in  the  upper,  or  head,  register  than 
upon  any  other  action  of  the  glottis  in  singing.  Indeed,  T 
am  not  aware  that  there  is  a  writer  of  prominence  who 
does  not  believe  that  stop-action  occurs  in  all  head  tones. 
From  the  revelations  made  in  the  photographs  of  the  glot- 
tis, taken  while  head  tones  were  being  sung,  I  would  otfer 
the  opinion  that  contact  of  the  vocal  bands  in  the  first  five 
or  six  tones  does  not  occur  in  half  the  cases. 

Xow,  permit  mc  to  return  to  the  series  wliich  we  have 


just  been  studying  to  determine  the  point  in  the  compass  of 
this  voice  at  which  the  vocal  bands  arc  found  to  be  longest. 
The  vocal  bands  increase  in  length  as  the  voice  ascends  the 
gamut  in  each  register,  so  that  they  are  longest  at  the  high- 
est note  of  each  register.  Let  us,  therefore,  compare  the 
photoo;raphs  representing  the  highest  notes  of  the  lower 
and  middle  registers.  It  is  not  necessary  to  apply  the 
measuring  line  to  prove  that  the  bands  are  longest  in  the 
highest  note  of  the  middle  register ;  the  difference  is  evi- 
dent to  the  eve. 


I  have  as  yet  been  unable  to  determine  that  trainintr 
of  the  voice  affects  the  action  of  the  glottis.  The  same 
conditions  are  occasionally  seen  to  exist  in  the  larynges  of 
both  trained  and  untrained  singers  while  singing  the  same 
notes  in  the  same  register.  The  differences  are  as  great  in 
the  action  of  the  glottis  in  trained  singers  as  between 
trained  and  untrained. 

The  next  series  of  photographs  were  taken  of  the  larynx 
of  a  soprano.  The  subject  has  a  correct  ear  for  music  and 
has  a  good  voice  of  small  range.  She  knows  nothing  of 
the  science  of  singing,  never  having  received  any  kind  of 
vocal  instruction.  She  may  therefore  be  called  a  natural 
singer.  I  took  photographs  of  her  larynx  while  singing 
from  the  lowest  to  the  highest  tones  which  she  can  sing 
with  ease.     I'air  1(5  shows  the  larvnx  while  singing  one  of 


the  lowest  and  the  highest  notes  of  her  lower  register- 
viz.,  F  sharp,  treble  clef,  third  line  below  staff,  and  D, 
treble  clef,  first  space  below  staff.  The  action  of  the  larynx 
in  this  register  is  unlike  cither  of  those  we  have  exaniiucd 
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to-day.  In  the  first  contralto  and  first  soprano  subjects 
both  the  ligamentous  and  cartihiginous  portions  of  the 
glottis  were  open  and  the  chink  increased  in  size  as  the 
voice  ascended.  In  the  second  contralto  subject  only  the 
ligamentous  portion  of  the  glottis  appeared  to  be  open,  and 
the  chink  decreased  in  size  while  the  scale  was  ascended. 
Here  the  ligamentous  and  cartilaginous  portions  of  the 
glottis  are  seen  to  be  open,  and  there  is  a  relative  decrease 
in  the  size  of  the  chink  as  the  voice  mounts  upward.  The 
anterior  insertions  show  well  in  both  photographs,  and  by 
measurement  it  is  found  that  the  vocal  bands  increase  one 
third  in  length  in  this  register.  The  epiglottis  rises  and 
the  capitula  Santorini  are  tilted  forward  and  brought  closer 
together  as  the  voice  ascends.  At  the  next  note  above — E 
treble  clef,  first  line — a  change  in  the  quality  of  the  voice 
was  distinctly  heard,  which  was  accompanied  by  a  change 
in  the  position  of  the  various  structures  of  the  larynx,  the 
nature  of  which  can  be  seen  in  Pair  17.  The  epiglottis  has 
dropped  to  a  considerable  extent.  The  anterior  faces  of 
the  arytenoid  cartilages  are  exposed  to  view,  showing  that 
thev  have  been  tilted  backward.     Thev  can  also  be  seen  to 


be  farther  apart  than  in  tiic  note  before  the  break,  and  yet 
the  cartilaginous  portion  of  the  glottis,  which  was  partly 
open  in  the  note  below,  is  now  closed.  The  chink  presents 
as  a  linear  slit  and  the  vocal  bands  appear  to  be  much  more 
tense.  The  vocal  bands  in  the  two  photographs  seem  to  be 
about  the  same  in  length  and  width.  As  the  voice  ascends 
from  this  point,  the  epiglottis  rises  and  the  vocal  bands  ap- 
pear to  decrease  in  length,  but  whether  they  are  really  short- 
ened can  not  be  determined,  as  the  anterior  insertions  are 
covered  by  a  fold  cf  tis-iue  at  the  lower  iMiundai-y  of  the 
anterior  wall. 

In  the  photograph  representing  the  highest  note  which 
this  subject  can  sing  with  comfort — E,  treble  clef,  fourth 
space — which  is  shown  with  that  representing  the  note  after 
the  break  in  I'air  18,  the  chink  can  be  seen  to  have  an 
elliptical  shape,  and  the  edges  of  the  vocal  bands,  instead  of 
being  in  contact  in  front,  as  can  be  seen  in  the  photograph 
representing  the  lower  note,  are  in  contact  to  a  slight  ex- 
tent posteriorly.  The  aryttenoid  cartilages  are  seen  to  be 
closer  together  in  the  upper  note  and  the  mucous  mem- 
brane between  them  has  tightened  up  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent. The  epiglottis  rose  as  the  voice  ascended  the  scale 
in  this  register.     It  is  very  certain  that  this  woman  was  not 


singing  a  head  tone  at  the  time  the  last  photograph  was 
taken.  She  is  incapable  of  singing  in  the  head  register. 
It  is  therefoie  somewhat  surprising  to  tiiid  that  the  mech- 


anism used  is  that  commonly  believed  to  be  characteristic 
of  the  upper  register.  It  is  also  interesting  to  observe 
that  the  vocal  bands  are  apparently  shorter  in  the  highest 
than  in  the  lowest  note  of  this  register,  and  therefore 
shorter  than  while  producing  the  highest  note  of  the  lower 
register. 

The  four  series  of  photographs  which  have  been  shown 
to-day  were  not  selected  to  prove  any  preconceived  ideas. 
They  simply  represent  the  variations  which  will  be  met  with 
in  any  four  consecutive  studies.  It  is  therefore  scarcely  to 
be  wondered  at  that  the  theories  regarding  the  action  of 
the  glottis  in  singing  diflfer  so  widely,  especially  those 
based  upon  the  study  of  one  subject  or  a  few.  In  all  of  the 
larynges  examined  to-day  we  found  a  change  in  the  mechan- 
ism of  the  vocal  bands  in  the  neighborhood  of  E,  treble 
clef,  first  line,  and  in  those  capable  of  singing  tones  in  the 
upper  register,  another  in  the  neighborhood  of  F  sharp, 
treble  clef,  top  line.  In  twenty-five  or  more  female  sub- 
jects whose  larynges  I  have  investigated  in  the  manner 
demonstrated  to-day,  I  have  not  failed  to  find  evidence  of 
changes  at  one  or  both  of  these  points  in  the  scale.  I  am 
of  the  opinion  that  the  female  voice  has  three  registers.  It 
is  quite  probable  that,  in  voices  with  exceptional  ranges, 
there  are  four  registers,  but  sufficient  evidence  has  not  yet 
been  obtained  to  make  this  demonstrable. 

Though  the  number  of  series  of  photographs  which 
have  been  taken  of  the  larynx  in  singing  is  quite  large,  I 
do  not  yet  feel  justified  in  drawing  definite  conclusions 
from  them,  regarding  many  of  the  movements  of  the  glottis 
at  different  points  in  the  scale,  but,  from  the  study  made 
thus  far,  the  following  conclusions  regarding  the  glottis  of 
the  female  may,  I  think,  be  safelv  drawn: 

1.  The  larynx  may  act  in  a  variety  of  ways  in  the  pro- 
(Untion  of  the  same  tones  or  registers  in  different  indi- 
viduals. 

•J..  'I'lic  rule  — which,  however,  lias  manv  exceptions — is 
that  the  vocal  bands  are  short  and  wide  and  tiie  ligament- 
ous and  ('artihiginous  portions  of  the  glottis  are  open  in 
the  production  of  the  lower  tones;  that,  as  the  voice  as- 
cends the  scale,  the  vocal  bands  increase  in  length  and  de- 
crease in  width, the  aperture  between  the  posterior  |)ortions 
of  the  vocal  bands  increases  in  size,  the  capitula  Santorini 
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are  tilted  more  and  more  forward,  and  the  epij;lottis  rises 
until  a  note  in  the  neighborhood  of  E,  treble  clef,  first  line, 
is  reached.  The  cartilaginous  glottis  is  then  closed.  The 
glottic  chink  becomes  much  narrower  and  linear  in  shape, 
the  capitula  Santorini  are  tilted  backward,  and  the  epiglot- 
tis is  depressed. 

When  the  vocal  bands  are  shortened  in  the  change  at 
the  lower  break  in  the  voice,  it  is  mainly  due  to  closure  of 
the  cartilaginous  portion  of  the  glottis,  the  ligamentous 
portion  not  usually  being  affected.  If,  therefore,  the  carti- 
laginous glottis  is  not  closed,  there  is  usually  no  material 
change  in  the  length  of  the  vocal  bands. 

As  the  voice  ascends  from  the  lower  break,  the  vocal 
bands  increase  in  length  and  diminish  in  width,  the  poste- 
rior portion  of  the  glottic  chink  opens  more  and  more,  the 
capitula  Santorini  are  tilted  forward,  and  the  epiglottis  rises 
until,  in  the  neighborhood  of  E,  treble  clef,  fourth  space, 
another  change  occurs. 

The  glottic  chink  is  then  reduced  to  a  very  narrow  slit, 
in  some  subjects  extending  the  whole  length  of  the  glottis. 
In  others,  closing  in  front,  or  behind,  or  both.  Not  only  is 
the  cartilaginous  glottis  always  closed,  but  the  ligamentous 
glottis  is,  I  believe,  invariably  shortened.  The  arytjenoid 
cartilages  are  tilted  backward  and  the  epiglottis  is  de- 
pressed. As  the  voice  ascends  in  the  head  register  the 
cavity  of  the  larynx  is  reduced  in  size,  the  aryta?noid  carti- 
lages are  tilted  forward  and  brought  closer  together,  the 
epiglottis  is  depressed,  and  the  vocal  bands  decrease  in 
length  and  breadth.  If  the  posterior  part  of  the  ligament- 
ous portion  of  the  glottis  is  not  closed  in  the  lower,  it  is 
likely  to  be  in  the  upper  notes  of  the  head  register. 


A  SECOND  NOTE  UPON 

HOMONYMOUS  HEMIOPIC   HALLUCINATIONS.* 

By   FREDERICK   PETERSON,   M.  D. 

In  Insanity. — In  the  Neiu  York  Medical  Journal  for 
August  30,  1890,  I  described  a  case  of  chronic  delusional 
insanity,  or  paranoia,  in  which  the  visual  hallucinations 
present  (ghosts,  skeletons,  faces,  etc.)  had  the  remarkable 
peculiarity  of  always  appearing  in  the  right  fields.  There 
was  no  hemianopsia.  The  closing  paragraph  of  that  de- 
scription was  as  follows  : 

"  Unilateral  hallucinations  of  one  eye  alone,  or  uui-ocular 
ballncinations,  have  been  described  by  several  authors  as  oo- 
onrring  io  the  insane,  but,  so  far  as  I  know,  this  is  the  first  ref- 
erence that  lias  been  made  to  visual  hallucinations  of  the  char- 
acter herein  inentioneci,  and  for  which  I  can  find  no  simpler 
name  than  that  which  loniis  the  title  of  this  article." 

Although  this  would  seem  to  be  the  first  reference  that 
has  been  made  to  homonymous  hemiopic  hallucinations  oc- 
curring in  the  insane,  it  is  not  the  first  time  that  such  hal- 
lucinations have  been  mentioned  in  connection  with  other 
brain  disorders.  Dr.  Seguin  has,  1  think,  the  priority  in 
publishing  an  account  of  this  phenoraenon. 


Read  before  the  New  York   Neurological  Society,  December  2, 


Preceding  Hemianopsia. — Dr.  Seguin,  in  his  Clinical 
Study  of  Lateral  Hemianopsia  [Jour,  of  Nerv.  and  Ment. 
Bis.,  August,  1886,  pp.  5-8),  details  a  ease  of  embolism  of 
the  left  occipital  artery  in  a  woman,  aged  thirty-four,  who 
at  the  close  of  her  third  coniinement, 

"just  after  the  child  was  born,  had  a  peculiar  attack,  in  which 
she  experienced  a  '  snap  '  or  sudden  pain  in  the  left  temple, 
and  felt  giddy.  For  several  days  afterward  she  had  severe 
pain  in  the  head,  and  could  not  see  objects  to  her  right.  At 
the  same  time  that  she  first  noticed  darkness  to  her  riglit  there 
were  a  few  simple  hallucinations  (a  chair,  a  chicken,  etc.)  in  the 
dark  half-tiekls." 

Commenting  upon  this  case,  Dr.  Seguin  wrote  at  that 
time  (June,  1886)  : 

"A  very  interesting  symptom,  not  heretofore  described  (to 
my  knowledge),  occurred  in  one  ease.  This  consisted  in  hallu- 
cinatmg  images  in  the  half-fields  which  has  just  become  blind. 
The  images  were  few  and  simple,  snch  as  a  chicken,  a  chair, 
etc.,  and  rapidly  passed  away.  It  seems  to  me  that  these  hal- 
lucinations represented  the  irritation  ot  the  cortical  visual  cen- 
ter just  previous  to  its  destruction  ;  and  that  they  are  the  ana- 
kignes  of  the  localized  convulsions  which  are  now  generally 
spoken  of  as  indicating  an  irritating  lesion  of  the  cortical  motor 
centers.  ...  It  is  probable  that  further  inquiry  will  show  that 
hallucinations  occur  not  iufrequently  at  the  outset  of  hemian- 
opsia." 

Accompanying  Hemianopsia. — Through  Dr.  Seguin,  Dr. 
John  Van  Duyn,  of  Syracuse,  has  courteously  sent  me  the 
following  notes  of  a  case  seen  in  his  practice  presenting  the 
phenomenon  of  hallucinations  occurring  in  the  dark  fields 
of  hemianopsia  : 

"Mrs.  .J.,  forty-five  years  old,  the  mother  of  two  children, 
twelve  and  four  years  old.  She  is  tall,  tlun,  partially  gray,  and 
sallow.  She  has  never  been  very  strong,  and  has  always  suffered 
more  or  less  from  headache.  The  lungs  and  heart  are  normal. 
When  the  children  were  born,  hsemorrhage  was  so  profuse  and 
exhaustion  so  great  that  after  each  birth  she  was  confined  to 
the  bed  six  weeks.  Shortly  after  the  birth  of  the  last  child, 
four  years  ago,  and  within  the  first  week,  she  began  to  suffer 
from  piercing  pain  in  the  right  temple,  which  continued  about 
two  weeks.  Then  she  had  trouble  with  vision.  '  Everything 
seemed  to  twinkle,  and  in  all  directions  it  seemed  as  though 
everything  was  surrounded  by  waving  lieated  air,  such  as  arises 
from  a  stove,  an  cflfect  people  often  experience  just  before  an 
attack  of  sick  headache.'  Vision  was  indistinct  and  there  was 
a  blur  before  the  eyes.  After  this  indistinctness  of  vision  Ijad 
existed  some  time,  slie  observed  that  the  left  half  of  the  field  of 
vision  was  dark  and  blind.  One  week  after  the  occurrence  of 
this  blindness  hallucinations  appeared  in  the  blind  region.  Cats 
and  dogs  and  (■hildron  arranged  themselves  in  rows  and  fortned 
processions,  the  children  moving  in  ciiclis,  the  dogs  and  eats 
being  still.  This  continued  without  any  variation  and  without 
interruption,  excc|)t  by  sleep,  for  four  weeks.  The  vividness 
of  the  scene  and  the  activity  of  the  objects  were  increased  by 
fatigue  or  during  attacks  of  headache.  After  the  fourth  week 
the  hallucinations  disappeared  quite  suddenly  and  never  re- 
turned. The  hemio|>ia  has  continued.  She  complains  of  no 
trouble  except  of  getting  easily  tired  and  of  an  occasional  nerv- 
OW  feeling  in  her  head.     She  does  the  work  tor  a  family." 

In  Epilepsy. — Hemianopsia  has  been  frequently  noted 
by  various  authors  as  occurring  in  epilepsy,  but  hemiopic 
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hallucinations  must  be  very  rare,  since  many,  like  Gowers, 
do  not  even  mention  it.  A  case  of  this  kind  recently  came 
under  my  observation  at  the  Yanderbilt  Clinic: 

John  M.,  aged  eleven,  has  had  for  two  years  an  attack  of 
grand  mal  about  once  a  week.  Convulsions  genera).  He  al- 
ways has  a  visual  aura  of  a  white  star  shining  to  the  left. 

In  Migraine. — While  hemianopsia,  muscse  volitantes, 
etc,  are  frequent  precursors  or  concomitants  of  migraine, 
the  appearance  of  hemiopic  spectra  in  the  dark  portions  of 
the  visual  field  is  rather  infrequent.  They  consist  of  bright 
spots,  shadows,  or  irregular  arabesque  figures.  Gowers 
gives  a  good  description  of  them. 

In  Hemiplegia  with  Hemianopsia. — By  far  the  best  con- 
tributions to  the  subject  of  homonymous  hemiopic  halluci- 
nations in  connection  with  organic  disease  of  the  brain  are 
those  of  Henschen,  in  his  remarkable  book  just  issued  this 
year  [Klinische  und  anatomische  Beitrage  zur  Pathologic  des 
Gehirns,  Upsala,  1890).  He  describes  four  cases  with  such 
hallucinations,  three  of  the  patients  having  hemiplegia  and 
hemianopsia  also,  while  in  one  they  were  associated  with 
hemianopsia,  mind-blindness,  word-blindness,  and  agraphia. 
Autopsies  were  made  in  two  of  the  cases.  The  following 
is  a  brief  synopsis  of  the  cases: 

Case  XXI. — Male,  aged  sixty-tno,  three  apoplectic  attacks 
in  1887  and  1888.  Right  hemiplegia,  some  aphasia,  paroxysms 
of  laughter  and  visual  hallucinations  after  the  tirst  attack. 
Deeper  aphasia,  right  hemianopsia  after  the  second  seizure. 
Ri^ht-sided  liallncinations,  for  several  days  after  a  third  attack, 
of  seeing  a  boy  near  his  bed  whom  he  requested  the  nurses  to 
remove.  Increasing  stupidity.  Autopsy  showed  softened  areas 
in  the  right  occipital  lobe  (Oi  and  0%\  internal  capsule,  and 
frontal  radiation. 

C.vsE  XXI r. — Male,  aged  sixty,  lelt  hemianopsia  without 
hemiplegia,  left-sided  visual  Ijalluciiialions,  a  certain  amount  of 
word-blindness  and  luind-blindne.ss  in  the  fall  of  1885.  The 
hallucinations  were  of  persons  and  faces  constantly  present  for 
a  long  period  of  time  to  the  left.  Autopsy  showed  softened 
area-i  in  the  right  cuneas  and  lohulus  lingualis  and  in  right 
thalamus.  It  is  but  fair  to  quote  Dr.  Henschen's  remarks  con- 
cerning the  hemiopic  hallucinations  in  this  case: 

'■  I  can  hardly  err  when  I  s.ay  that,  at  least  at  the  time  in 
February,  188G,  when  I  first  publicly  demonstrated  this  case  to 
physicians,  this  was  the  first  case  in  which  visual  hallucinations 
constantly  projected  in  a  certain  direction  have  been  observed, 
and  the  anatomical  lesion  ujion  which  they  depend  studied.'" 

Case  XXXV. — Male,  aged  sixty-nine,  left  hemiplegia,  left 
hemianopsia,  left-sided  hallucinations  of  seeing  water,  tire, 
smoke,  soldiers,  a  little  pig  eating  oats,  etc.  Left  uni-aural 
hallucination  at  times.  Hallucinations  not  transitory,  but  often 
lasting  for  many  minutes,  and  observed  during  several  months. 
Xo  autopsy. 

Case  XXXVl. — Female,  aged  seventy-six,  right  hemiplegia, 
aphasia,  right  hemianopsia,  mind-blindness,  right-sided  visual 
hallucinations  of  cats,  etc.  The  hallucinations  contmued  for 
several  weeks.     Patient  improved  and  went  home. 

Remarks. — The  pathological  basis  for  this  interesting 
phenomenon  of  homonymous  hemiopic  hallucinations  must, 
-of  courite,  lie  in  irritation  of  the  cortex  of  the  occipital  lobe. 
In  connection  with  tliis  subject,  I  can  not  do  belter  than 
<|Uote  part  of  a  private  letter  from  Dr.  Seguin,  dated  Octo- 
ber 15,  1890,  in  which  he  says: 


'•  As  regards  the  hemiopic  aurje  of  epilepsy  and  migraine, 
they  have  been  a  great  deal  mentioned,  but  1  doubt  if  the  true 
theory  of  the  projection  has  yet  been  published.  Hammond 
some  years  ago  read  a  paper  on  thalamic  epilepsy,  in  which  he 
attributed  hemiopic  aurse  to  irritation  of  the  thalamus.  Sev- 
eral of  us  held  out  for  a  cortical  irritation,  but  we  did  not  then 
know  the  visual  center.  However,  I  think  it  does  not  follow 
that  the  irritation  in  such  cases  is  of  the  cuneus.  This  is  un- 
doubtedly a  positive  center  (a  sort  of  first  cortical  station)  for 
visual  iuipressions;  but  there  are  many  reasons  for  thinking 
that  residua  of  visual  impressions  are  redistributed  and  stored 
in  various  gyri  of  the  occipital  lobe,  so  that  while  destruction 
of  the  cuneus  iand  of  the  gyrus  just  below)  must  abolish  half  of 
vision,  it  does  not  follow  that  all  projections  are  doe  to  an  irri- 
tation of  this  small  part;  they  may  be  due  to  irritation  of  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  occipital  cortex  (on  one  side  for  hemiopic 
aurse).'' 

As  regards  the  hemianopsia  of  migraine.  Dr.  Seguin 
thinks  that 

"spasm  of  the  occipital  artery  (supplying  the  cuneus  on  one 
side)  may  quite  surely  be  assumed  to  occur"  (X.  T.  Med.  Jour- 
nal, April  20,  1890,  foot-note,  page  450), 

and  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  partial  anaemias  in  the  cortex 
due  to  the  same  cause  may  account  for  the  hallucinatory 
symptoms  in  the  same  disease. 

While  irritation  from  organic  lesions  and  from  vascular 
spasm  easily  makes  clear  the  origin  of  homonymous  hemi- 
opic hallucinations  in  most  of  the  cases  cited  above,  the 
manner  of  their  production  in  a  case  of  paranoia,  such  as  I 
have  described  in  my  first  note  upon  this  subject,  is  rather 
more  difficult  to  explain. 

In  the  periodic  functional  disorders  migraine  and  epi- 
lepsy, where  left  sided  or  right-sided  hallucinations  and 
generally  hemianopsia  precede  the  attacks,  there  is  a  peri- 
odic occipital  cortical  discharge  with  more  or  less  complete 
obscuration  of  the  visual  half  fields. 

In  the  organic  diseases  of  the  brain  there  are  two  con- 
ditions. In  Dr.  Soguin's  case,  simple  transitory  hallucina- 
tions announced  the  onset  of  an  organic  lesion  which  rap- 
idly produced  complete  blindness  toward  the  right.  In 
Dr.  Van  Duyn's  case  and  in  Dr.  Henschen's  four  cases — all 
organic  cases — the  hemiopic  hallucinations  projected  in  the 
dark  fields  lasted  from  a  few  days  to  a  few  months. 

In  my  own  case  there  was  no  reason  to  suspect  organic 
disease  of  any  kind ;  there  was  no  hemianopsia,  and  the 
hallucinations  had  endured  for  months.  This  would  be- 
speak a  mild,  chronic  nutritive  disturbance  in  the  cortex, 
without  periodicity,  as  in  migraine  and  epilepsy,  and  not 
limited  in  duration  by  the  advance  or  recession  of  some 
coarse  lesion  as  in  the  organic  cases  cited.  Indeed,  we 
must  adduce  the  same  sort  of  theory  to  explain  the  acute 
hallucinations  of  ordinary  delirium  or  the  chronic  halluci- 
nations of  insanity ;  only  in  this  patient  the  protoplasmic 
molecular  discomposure  seemed  to  be  limited  to  certain 
cortical  areas  of  one  hemisphere. 


A  Balneological  Congreu. — The  thirteenth  Congress  of  Balneolo- 
gists  will  111'  lu'lil  al  Utiliii,  iiixt  Mnrch,  under  the  presidency  of  Pro- 
fessor Lichrtiili.  For  furlhcr  details,  address  the  secretary.  Dr.  Brock, 
Scbmidtstrasse.  DcrUn. 


Jan.  31,  1891.] 
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THE   ADMINISTRATION'   OF 

STERILIZED   MILK   IN   DISPENSARIES.- 

Bt   henry  KOPLIK,   M.  D, 

The  administration  of  sterilized  milk  in  institutions  to 
masses  of  patients  must  meet  one  insurmountable  obstacle. 
If  administered  a  la  Soxhlet,  the  mere  labor  of  washinE; 
bottles  must  act  in  limitina:  the  number  to  whom  the  milk 
is  administered.  In  dispensaries  where  the  patients  must 
transport  the  milk,  this  is  peculiarly  true,  for  no  system 
can  as  yet  replace  the  Soxhlet  method  of  separate  nursing- 
bottles.  I  described  my  method  of  giving  milk  to  dispen- 
sary patients  and  showed  the  apparatus  at  the  May,  1890, 
meeting  of  the  County  Medical  Society,  and  will  here  not 
give  a  lengthy  paper,  but  limit  myself  to  some  of  the  points 
obtained  from  experience  with  this  system  of  treating  dis- 
pensary cases.  Among  this  class  of  patients  any  reform, 
especially  in  infant  dieting,  meets  its  greatest  drawbacks. 

II  At  an  expense  of  ten  cents,  or  gratis  in  some  cases,  we  gave 
each  mother  daily  an  outfit  of  seven  bottles,  each  holding 
three  ounces  of  sterilized  milk,  making  twenty-one  ounces 
of  sterilized  milk  at  ten  cents. 

Seven  thousand  bottles  of  sterilized  milk  were  thus  dis- 

Itributed  to  infants  in  my  service.  They  received  the  milk 
for  periods  ranging  from  a  few  days  to  weeks  or  the  en- 
1  tire  summer  months.  The  ages  of  the  patients  varied  from 
seven  weeks  to  thirteen  months.  When  the  little  patients 
were  improved  or  cured,  the  parents  were  either  instructed 
how  to  prepare  the  milk  or  were  told  to  buy  an  apparatus, 
or  were  furnished  with  an  apparatus  for  preparing  the 
milk. 

Class  of  Cases. — Most  of  my  patients  suffering  from  the 
disorders  of  the  digestive  tract  are  breast-fed;  this  is  for- 
tunate, for  such  cases  are  easily  cured.  The  bottle-fed  in- 
fants alone  received  the  milk.  My  cases  were  acute  gastro- 
enteritis, chronic  entero-colitis,  acute  intestinal  dyspepsia, 
and  cholera  infantum.  In  each  case,  and  especially  of  the 
last-named  disease,  all  food  was  either  stopped  or  limited 
until  the  severe  .symptoms  had  been  tided  over.  Stomach- 
washing  and  medicaments,  or  starving  (giving  the  stomach 
rest),  were  actively  used  to  aid  me.  In  cases  of  acute  dvs- 
pepsia  accompanying  typhoid  fever  and  pneumonia,  where 
no  food  could  be  retained  (even,  for  some  reason,  the  breast 
milk  of  the  mother),  the  sterilized  milk  was  used  with 
brilliant  results. 

A  hundred  and  thirty-four  cases  were  thus  carefully 
observed,  and  the  following  sums  up  my  experiences: 

1.  The  most  satisfactory  are  the  acute  cases.  In  chronic 
cases  the  patients  may  improve,  and  some  may  continue  to 
run  down  hill. 

2.  Chronic  entero-colitis,  combined  with  atrophy,  below 
the  age  of  six  months,  was  pre-eminently  un*atisf:irtory_ 
The  severe  symptoms  (diarrhoea  and  vomiting)  ceased,  but 
the  patients  did  not  increase  in  weight  or  improve,  and 
finally  died. 

3.  Patients  with  chronic  CDtero-colitis  above  this  period 


*  Read  before  the  Section  in  Paediatrits  of  tlie  New  York  Aonilfiiiy 
of  Medicine,  Xovember  12,  1890. 


even  with  a  certain  amount  of  atrophy,  held  their  own,  and 
to-day  are  living  with  no  trouble  and  increased  in  weight. 

4.  Acute  dyspepsias  accompanying  acute  infectious  dis- 
ease were  very  satisfactory.  In  one  case  the  little  patient, 
suffering  from  pneumonia,  was  saved  by  this  food  alone  ; 
incessant  and  exhausting  vomiting  set  in  as  soon  as  other 
food  (ordinarily  prepared  milk,  breast  milk,  artificial  food) 
was  tried. 

5.  The  first  symptom  to  improve  and  abate  was  the 
vomiting,  and  this  generally  within  the  first  twenty-four 
hours.  This  makes  me  conclude  (empirically)  that  this 
steamed  or  sterilized  milk  is  increased  in  its  digestibility 
over  other  foods  in  some  unexplained  way. 

6.  In  chronic  entero-colitis,  combined  with  vomiting 
(dilatation  of  the  stomach),  the  vomiting  improved  only 
gradually,  as  did  also  the  diarrhoea.  This  should  be  borne 
in  mind. 

7.  In  some  cases  inordinate  constipation  replaces  the 
diarrhoea  and  needs  treatment. 

8.  Some  cases,  in  which  the  inovcnients  had  a  very 
offensive  odor  with  other  foods,  improved  in  this  respect 
with  sterilized  milk. 

9.  As  hinted  above,  cases  of  chronic  duration,  in  which 
the  stomach  was  apparently  dilated,  had  to  be  treated  with 
stomach-washings  at  intervals,  even  during  the  administra- 
tion of  sterilized  milk. 

10.  In  acute  cases  or  chronic  cases  with  vomiting  and 
diarrhoea,  in  which  the  patients  had  been  trying  all  varieties 
of  food,  a  single  preliminary  stomach  washing,  followed  by 
rest  for  from  six  or  eight  to  twelve  hours,  or  even  twenty- 
four  hours,  during  which  nothing  but  albumin  water  was 
used,  gave  brilliant  results. 

11.  In  some  cases,  either  acute  or  chronic,  the  patients 
did  not  improve  with  sterilized  milk ;  they  became  worse, 
and  the  mothers  disappeared  from  observation  discouraged. 

12.  I  try  to  impress  the  patients  that  the  milk  is 
steamed  and  not  boiled,  and  this  aids  in  its  administration 
and  gains  success  where  this  would  otherwise  be  impossible. 
There  are  minds  which  can  not  see  why,  when  milk  is  boiled 
on  the  stove,  it  is  not  as  good  as  the  Soxhlet  plan. 

13.  Experience  is  in  favor  of  first  sterilizing  the  milk 
and  diluting  it  onhj  when  just  ready  for  use. 

14.  As  diluents  we  maj'  use  barley  water  or  lime  water, 
or  in  some  cases  an  artificial  food  .seems  to  do  well. 

15.  Sterilizing  skimmed  milk,  and  that  prepared  by 
formulic  which  direct  to  skim  it  and  then  add  cream,  has 
not  been  a  success  in  my  hands. 

16.  In  cases  where  the  mother  is  able  to  nurse  the  in- 
fant at  the  breast  only  a  part  of  the  day.  sterile  milk  is  an 
invaluable  adjunct  in  that  it  enables  one  to  observe  exacti- 
tude and  cleanliness  in  the  giving  of  the  auxiliary  food  much 
more  than  has  hitherto  been  possible. 

17.  The  dav  mav  never  come  when  sterilized  milk  will 
be  sold  in  separate  nursing-bottles  at  stores  within  the  reach 
of  all.  for  the  simple  reason  of  cost;  future  labors  must  lie 
in  the  furnishing  of  dairies  with  apparatus  for  sterilizing 
milk  on  the  spot,  ami  thus  preventing  decomposition  in 
transportation.  .Such  milk  on  reaching  the  city  could  be 
sold  at  depots  all  over  the   city  (controlled  by  those  in- 
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terested  in  the  welfare  rather  than  the  monetary  circum- 
stances of  the  poor).  Such  milk  might  be  taken  away  in 
suitable  cans  by  the  purchaser,  and  thus  the  elements  of 
adulteration  at  least  eliminated- 

18.  Even  under  the  above-mentioned  conditions  verv 
warm  weather  might  require  the  possession  of  a  small 
suitable  home  apparatus.  For  the  very  poor,  the  ordinary 
potato-steamer  supplied  with  nursing  bottles  is  sufficient. 
But  the  market  is  supplied  with  several  cheap  apparatuses; 
the  simplest  and  best  by  far  is  the  wire  basket,  with  eight 
medium-sized  Soxhiet  bottles  and  ordinary  vnhher  corks; 
this,  combined  with  the  large-sized  kitchen  pot,  makes  an 
excellent  apparatus.  I  mention  this,  having  been  asked 
this  identical  question  by  many  general  practitioners.  A 
few  injunctions  from  the  physician  about  the  quantity  to 
be  administered  and  the  manner  of  administration  are 
preferable  to  the  most  elaborate  circulars. 


SOME    RECENT  CASES   OF 

OPEEATION   FOR    UTERINE   FIBROIDS. 

By   D.   tod   GILLIAM,   M.  D., 


I  HAD  it  in  mind  before  commencing  this  report  to  head 
it  The  C;esarean  Section  for  Soft  Uterine  Fibroids,  but,  find- 
ing that  my  recent  experience  in  dealing  with  fibroids  pre- 
sented rather  a  varied  complexion,  I  concluded  to  present 
them  in  the  present  form.  Without  reference  to  chrono- 
logical order,  I  will  commence  this  report  with  one  of  the 
most  recent,  both  because  of  its  intrinsic  interest  and  the 
very  formidable  character  of  the  operation  made  necessarv 
by  the  variety  and  character  of  the  complications: 

Hysterectomy  for  Soft  Uterine  Fibroid. — Ella  B.,  residence 
Lancaster,  Ohio,  unmarried,  aged  forty,  dates  her  trouble  from 
an  injury  received  by  being  thrown  from  a  carriage  in  Phila- 
delphia during  the  Centennial  Exposition  in  1876.  Through 
modesty  she  would  not  submit  to  an  examination  until  about 
three  years  ago,  when  Dr.  Goss,  of  Lancaster,  found  a  largo, 
soft  Hbroid  occupying  the  uterus  and  filling  the  vagina.  Of 
this  he  removed  as  much  as  possible,  and  the  patient  improved. 
Some  time  hiter  Dr.  G.  W.  Boerstler  operated  again  with 
marked  benefit  to  the  patient,  after  which  she  enjoyed  a  respite 
of  considerable  duration.  About  four  months  ago,  the  growth 
having  attained  its  former  dimensions,  he  operated  the  second 
time,  making  the  third  in  all.  These  operations  are  describe4 
as  having  been  very  bloody,  and  it  was  found  iiupojsible  to  yet 
the  entire  growth  awtiy,  notwithstanding  tlic  use  of  the  spoon 
saw  and  all  niodern  ai)pliances  and  nietliods.  Of  the  skill  of 
the  operator  I  can  vouch  from  personal  knowledge.  Since  the 
last  operation  the  tumor  has  grown  ra))idly,  filling  the  vagina 
and  distending  the  uterus.  In  desperation  to  get  the  entire 
growth  away  at  all  hazards  short  of  life  itself,  prolonged  and 
vigorous  measures  were  used.  This  was  followed  by  much  peri- 
uterine inliummation,  and  she  has  been  confined  to  her  bed  ever 
since,  with  constantly  recurring  chills  and  sweats  and  progres- 
sively declining  health  and  strength.  It  became  evident  that 
unless  soon  relieved  she  must  succumb,  and  I  was  called  in 
council.  Examination  disclosed  the  vagina  filled  with  a  sottish, 
cellular,  friable  mass  about  the  size  of  the  ffctal  head.  The 
uterus  was  about  the  size  of  the  sixth  month  of  pregnancy.    On 


the  left  of  the  uterus  and  closely  connected  therewith  was  an- 
other mass  somewhat  less  in  size  than  the  uterus  itself  and  quite 
immovable.  It  was  decided  that  nothing  but  hysterectomy 
offered  any  chance  of  relief,  and  this,  in  view  of  the  complica- 
tions and  the  greatly  reduced  condition  of  the  patient,  seemed 
like  a  forlorn  hope.  Besides,  it  was  questionable  whether 
enough  room  could  be  found  on  the  left  broad  ligament  to 
render  the  operation  practicable.  After  a  very  candid  state- 
ment to  the  patient  setting  forth  the  manifold  difficulties  and 
dangers  of  the  operation,  she  was  left  to  her  own  thoughts  a 
few  days.  She  determined  upon  the  operation  and  was  anxious 
for  it.  I  confess  that  I  hoped  she  might  decide  against  it,  for 
such  cases  are  neither  creditable  to  surgery  nor  the  surgeon. 

Still  I  think  the  patient  has  some  rights  that  we  are  bound 
to  respect,  and  where,  as  in  this  case,  the  result  is  inevitable 
and  speedy  death  without  interference,  he  is  entitled  to  the 
chance,  though  a  forlorn  one,  for  his  life. 

On  December  15th,  at  11.30  a.  m.,  at  her  home  in  Lancaster, 
Dr.  Boerstler,  the  two  Drs.  Goss,  Dr.  Xourse,  and  Dr.  E.  M. 
Gilliam  being  present  and  assisting,  the  operation  was  com- 
menced by  Dr.  Boerstler  attempting  to  remove  as  much  as  pos- 
sible of  the  tumor  ^er  sat/inam  in  order  to  clear  the  cervix  for 
the  subsequent  .steps  of  the  operation.  This,  of  course,  was  to 
be  done  with  great  expedition,  as  the  long  and  hazardous  intra- 
abdominal work  necessitated  economy  in  time  and  the  curtail- 
ing of  the  period  of  etherization.  This  being  accomplished 
quite  satisfactorily,  the  vagina  was  packed  with  sponges  to  arrest 
hsemorrliage. 

I  now  made  a  long  abdominal  incision  and  immediately  came 
upon  several  depots  of  very  foetid  purulent  matter  in  the  peri- 
toneal cavity  which  extended  from  a  little  below  the  umbilicus 
to  the  pubis.  This  being  cleared  away,  an  exploration  revealed 
universal  adhesions.  The  incision  was  now  carried  above  the 
umbilicus.  The  object  being  to  deal  with  the  mass  to  the  left 
of  the  uterus  first,  the  task  of  breaking  up  its  adhesions  was 
first  commenced.  It  was  firmly  adherent  to  the  omentum,  the 
bowels,  the  abdominal  and  pelvic  walls,  and  the  bladder.  The 
adhesions  at  the  latter  point  were  so  firm  and  required  so  much 
force  to  effect  separation  as  to  excite  fears  at  one  time  that  I 
had  torn  into  that  viscus.  The  introduction  of  a  soun<l,  how- 
ever, demonstrated  our  fears  to  be  groundless.  It  being  found 
impossible  to  strip  off  this  layer  in  its  entirety,  it  was  tied  off  and 
cut.  A  number  of  others  were  dealt  with  in  like  manner.  The 
mass  proved  to  bo  cystic,  and,  at  the  last  moment  before  being 
lifted  out  of  the  abdominal  cavity,  ruptured,  inundating  the 
cavity  with  pus.  This  was  disposed  of  as'quickly  as  possible, 
and  work  commenced  on  the  uterus.  This  being  freed  and 
lifted  out  of  the  abdomen,  an  elastic  ligature  was  thrown 
around  the  cervix  us  low  down  as  possible.  The  cervix  was 
very  bulky,  owing  to  the  remaining  portion  of  the  intra-uterine 
growth,  and,  furthermore,  it  was  found  impossible  to  bring  the 
ligated  jjortion  into  the  abdominal  wound.  Our  only  alterna- 
tive was  to  make  flaps  and  drop  the  pedicle.  An  incision  for 
one  of  the  Haps  lieing  made,  the  tumor  protruded,  and  1  was  sur- 
prised and  pleased  to  note  with  what  ease  it  was  drawn  up 
through  the  cervix,  despite  the  tight  embrace  of  the  rubber  liga- 
ture. This  gave  us  a  much  less  bulky  stump.  Both  flaps  being 
formed  and  the  uterus  removed,  the  cervix  was  transfixed  with 
a  stout  linen  thread  (the  silk  not  jiroving  strong  enough),  the 
flaps  were  brought  together  by  through-and-througli  deep  sut- 
ures, and  the  edges  by  the  whip  stitch.  Not  a  drop  of  blood 
escaped  from  the  uterus.  The  lower  portion  of  the  omentum 
was  now  ligated  and  excised  on  account  of  injuries  received  in 
freeing  it  from  adhesions.  After  thorough  hot-wnter  irrigation 
and  the  introduction  of  a  drainage-tube  the  abdominal  cavity 
was  closed.     Several  times  during  the  operation  the  patient's 
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condition  «•  is  critical  in  the  extreme,  and  hvpoilermics  of  nitrd- 
"lycerin  were  resorted  to  with  g  lod  eftect.  It  was  also  noticed 
that  the  hot  irrijiation  had  a  salutary  effect.  Hot  towels  were 
Qsed  oyer  and  about  the  wound  tlirougluuit  tlie  operation.  She 
was  now  placed  in  a  warm  bed  between  blankets  and  sur- 
rounded with  bottles  of  hot  water.  Brandy  was  also  given 
hypodermically.  The  operation  lasted  an  hour  and  thirty-five 
minutes.  As  the  ether  had  been  withdrawn  in  the  la>t  stages 
of  the  operation,  it  was  not  long  nntil  she  regained  consciou>- 
ness.  She  suffered  neither  pain  nor  sickness  of  the  stomach. 
but  remained  |)rofoiindly  shocked.  With  oci  asional  feeble  at- 
tempts at  reaction  the  vital  energies  gradually  waneil,  and  she 
died  quietly  on  the  evening  of  the  second  day. 

I  The  onlv  coinnient  I  care  to  make  on  the  case  islliat  one 

of  iny  formulated  plans  of  operation  was,  after  clcaninsr  the 
abdominal  cavity  and  breaking  up  adhesions,  to  incise  the 
womti  longitudinally,  as  in  Ciesarean  section,  and  through 
this  opening:  remove  the  tumor.  The  entire  feasibility  of 
this  plan  became  plainly  manifest  after  the  first  tiap  was 
made.    My  excuse  for  not  doing  so  in  this  case  was  the  cx- 

•  treinely  critical  c'.)ndition  of  the  patient,  which  did  not 
justify  any  innovation  of  uncertain  issue,  though  the  time 
consumed  were  but  the  fraction  of  a  minute.     I  would  siig- 

I    nest,  however — or,  to  use  a  stronger  expression,  advise — that 

I  in  growths  of  like  character,  where  an  honest  attempt  at 
removal  per  vapinam  had  proved  futile,  this  plan  be  adopt- 

'  ed,  as  it  undoubtedly  gives  promise  of  most  beneficial  re- 
sults. Should  exploration  reveal  the  attachment  of  the 
hard  variety  elsewhere  than  at  the  anterior  meridian,  it 
might  also  work  to  advantage. 

Submucouti  Fibroid. — J.  L.,  widow,  aged  sixty-seven,  meno- 
pause at  forty-four.     Eight  years  after,  experienced  severe  uter- 
I     ine  htemorrhage,  and  at  intervals  ever  since.     Of  late  the  ha?m- 
'     orrhages  liave  been  increasing  in  frequency  and  severity.    On 
.     examination,  found  os dilated  and  submucous  fibroid  presenting. 
It  was  drawn  down,  and  the  pedicle  thus  formed  severed  with 
scissors.    She  recovered  immediately. 

Intramural  Soft  Fibroid  growing  toteard  the  Caviti/. — W. 
R.  P.,  married,  aged  forty-three;  residence,  Licking  County, 
Ohio.  Has  suffered  much  for  years  from  pelvic  pain,  uterine 
hseruorrhages,  and  general  ^y^tenlic  disturbance.  Has  the  re- 
mains of  peri-uterine  inflammation,  which,  upon  slight  provoca- 
tion, lights  up  into  active  form.  She  was  operated  on  at  her 
home.  I'nder  chloroform  the  cervix  was  rapidly  diluted  and 
the  growth  found  to  be  attached  by  a  broad  base  on  the  right 
side  from  the  fundus  to  the  internal  os.  This  was  more  nearly 
an  intramural  than  submucous  growth,  and,  after  incising  the 
capsule,  was  with  much  difficulty  wrenched  from  its  bed  and 
delivered.  The  volsella  tearing  out,  strong  pressure  forceps 
Were  found  more  efficient.  Very  little  haemorrhage,  but  great 
prostration  ensued,  and  .she  was  very  sick  for  several  weeks. 

f-arge,  Hard  Fibroid  removed  by  Abdominal  Section  uml 
Enucleation.  —  M.  K.,  single,  aged  fifty;  residence,  Licking 
County,  Ohio.  Growth  of  long  standing  and  patient  rapi<lly 
failing.  Operated  at  her  home.  Abdominal  section  revealed 
oniversal  and  strong  adhesions.  After  partially  freeing  these, 
tlie  growth  was  enucleated  and  the  cavity  closed  by  two  lines 
of  sutures,  A  superficial  raw  surface  remaining,  intestinal  oh- 
struction  ensued,  and  tlie  patient  died  on  the  seventh  day.  I  he 
tumor  weighed  eight  pounds. 

Subperitoneal  Fibroid  removed  per  Vaginam.  —  E.  D., 
widow,  aged  thirty-eight;  residence,  Franklin  County,  Ohio. 
This  was  a  case  of  subperitoneal  fibroid  which  rested  in  Doug- 


las's pouch,  and,  being  very  movable,  an  attempt  was  made  to 
remove  it  through  an  incision  at  the  vaginal  vault.  It  proved 
an  exceedingly  diflioult  undertaking  both  to  deliver  and  to  get 
•at  the  pedicle,  which  was  at  the  fundus.  The  tumor  was  of  the 
size  of  a  large  Florida  orange  .ind  very  solid.  Patient  narrowly 
escaped  peritonitis. 

Tempting  as  s'lcli   cases  are,  I  shall  never  again  attempt 
this  method. 


A   CASE   OF    HERMAPHRODITISM. 
By  GEORGE  TULLY  VAUGllAN,  M.  D., 

ASSISTANT  SURGEON,   UNITED  STATES  3IARENE-H0SPITAL  SEU\^CE. 


The  following  descri[)tion  of  an  Ijerinaphrodite  which 
recently  came  under  my  care  is  reported  on  account  of  its 
intrinsic  interest  and  in  order  to  add  this  case  to  the  re- 
corded list  of  similar  monstrosities  : 

On  the  2.3d  of  December,  1889,  W.  K  ,  negro,  aged  twenty- 
one  years,  native  of  Tennessee,  applied  to  the  Marine  Hospital 
Office  at  Evansville,  Indiana,  for  relief  on  account  of  pain  in  the 
bowels  which  had  lasted  two  or  three  dajs.  The  patient  ap- 
peared to  be  a  boy  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  years,  with  beardless 
face  and  feminine  voice,  and  by  measurement  was  only  four  feet 
and  eleven  inches  in  height.  In  giving  an  account  of  his  illness, 
he  wept  copiously,  simply  from  sympathy  for  himself,  as  he  was 
evidently  sufiVriiig  little  pain  at  that  time.  During  the  physical 
examination  the  mamiuary  glands  excited  suspicion  and  were 
found  as  well  developed,  with  nipple  smd  areola,  as  those  of  a 
woman.  The  contour  of  the  pelvis  and  thighs,  and  the  hair  of 
the  pubes  not  extending  in  a  point  toward  the  umbilicus,  gave 
a  decidedly  feminine  appearance,  which  was  rendered  incongru- 
ous by  the  presence  of  a  penis.  The  penis  was  small,  flaccid, 
two  and  a  half  centimetres  long,  and  of  proportionate  size,  with 
corpora  covernosa,  corpus  spongiosum,  glans,  corona,  cervix, 
frenuro,  and  gliding  prepuce — all  perfectly  formed,  but  there 
was  no  opening  in  the  organ,  and  only  a  slight  depression 
marked  the  absence  of  the  meatus  urinarius.  The  frenum  was 
unusually  developed  and  extended  from  the  glans  downward, 
dividing  the  scrotum  into  two  unequal  parts  tor  a  distance  of 
about  four  centimetres,  where  it  (the  frenum)  divided  into  the 
labia  interna,  embracing  the  meatus  urinarius  at  its  point  of 
division.  The  labia  interna  extended  a  short  distance  below 
the  meatus,  which  was  in  all  respects  like  that  of  the  female, 
and  finally  blended  with  the  labia  externa.  The  labia  externa, 
thus  made  out  of  the  scrotum  by  means  of  the  frenum,  were 
of  unequal  size,  the  right  being  much  the  larger,  and  con- 
tained two  glands  of  equal  size,  one  a  little  above  the  other, 
the  lower  gland  giving  the  sensation  of  a  small  testicle  from 
which  a  cord  could  be  easily  traced  upwaid  to  the  inguinal 
canal.  The  upper  gland  was  quite  sensitive  to  pressure,  and  the 
patient  volunteered  the  information  that  it  became  sw'olk-n  and 
painful  once  every  month,  so  that  she  (?)  had  thought  of  hav- 
ing it  removed,  but  denied  ever  having  hud  a  bloody  discharge 
from  the  urethra.  She  also  stated  that  the  penis  was  capable 
of  erection,  that  hor  desire  was  for  women  in  pieference  to 
men,  and  that  she  had  more  than  once  had  eonnection  with 
women,  but  experienced  little  pleasure  from  the  act. 

The  labia  externa  were  corrugated  after  the  fashion  of  a 
scrotum,  80  that  with  the  thighs  close  together  the  appearance 
w 8:1  almost  exactly  that  of  a  true  scrotum.  On  examination 
per  rectum,  two  or  three  tumors  could  be  felt  at  about  the  posi- 
tion of  the  uterus,  but  so  iiiiich  pain  was  produced  that  the 
examination  could  not  bo  completed  at  that  time. 

A   diagnosis  of  dysiiienorrha-a   was  made,  and  three  days 
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after  the  patieot's  admission  to  hospital,  on  December  26th, 
blood  was  found  on  the  labia  and  about  the  orifice  of  the  urethra, 
although  the  patient  denied  having  any  knowledge  of  it.  The 
discharge  was  scant,  but  cootinued  for  three  days. 

On  the  29th  of  December  a  more  thorough  examination  ^^er 
rectum  was  made.  A  tumor  resembling  the  uterus  was  dis- 
tinctly felt  by  the  finger  in  the  rectum,  with  two  others,  one 
on  each  side — that  on  the  right  being  hard,  while  the  one  on 
the  left  was  softer,  giving  more  the  sensation  of  a  prolapsed 
ovary  or  enlarged  Falloppiun  tube.  All  three  tumors  were  im- 
movable without  pain.  A  grooved  director  was  then  entered 
in  the  urethra  and  passed  into  the  bladder,  the  finger  being  re- 
tained in  the  rectum  in  order  to  estimate  the  thickness  of  the 
intervening  tissues.  The  director  was  next  withdrawn  and  re- 
entered in  the  urethra,  giving  the  point  more  of  a  downward 
direction,  when  it  evidently  entered  a  different  channel — a 
channel  nearer  the  finger  in  the  rectum — and  passed  on  appar- 
rently  between  the  bladder  and  the  rectum  to  the  position  of 
the  uterus.  On  withdrawing  the  instrument,  the  groove  was 
found  to  contain  blood.  The  presence  of  a  penis  and  one  testi- 
cle liad  naturally  induced  the  parents  to  regard  the  child  as  a 
male,  and  they  had  dressed  and  raised  it  accordingly.  Ou  the 
other  hand,  the  small  size  of  the  person,  the  feminine  voice, 
the  beardless  face,  the  appearance  of  the  mammae,  the  monthly 
swelling  of  the  gland  in  the  inguinal  region  (undoubtedly  an 
ovary),  the  presence  of  a  vulva,  and  the  demonstration  of  a 
uterus  and  vagina  with  proof  of  menstruation,  stamp  the  indi- 
vidual as  beyond  all  doubt  a  female. 

Her  condition  was  explained  to  the  patient  and  an  operation 
proposed  to  make  her  more  like  other  women,  but  she  declined 
any  interference  unless  the  operation  would  convert  her  into  a 
male ! 

It  would  be  an  intereslins  matter  to  deteniiinc  the 
political  rights  of  this  individual  if  the  privilege  of  voting 
were  challenged,  as  an  ordinary  examination  would  proba- 
bly result  in  her  being  pronounced  a  male,  and  this  error 
might  or  might  not  be  corrected  by  a  subsequent  more 
careful  examination. 

A  similar  case  and  one  involving  the  right  of  suffrage 
was  that  of  Levi  Suydam,  of  Connecticut,  described  in  Tay- 
lor's Medical  Jurisprudence,  page  717,  eighth  American 
edition,  quoted  from  the  American  Journal  of  the  Medical 
£fc8eft<;es  for  July,  1847. 

The  s^me  person  is  also  described  in  Tidy's  Medical 
Jurisprudence,  page  304,  vol.  i,  William  Wood  &  Co.,  1882. 

The  case  of  AV.  R.  was  seen  and  examined  by  several 
piembers  of  the  profession  in  Evansville,  among  tlieiii  Dr. 
Glover,  Dr.  Ilodson,  Dr.  Knapp,  Dr.  Lintbicum,  Dr.  Min- 
ton.  Dr.  A.  M.  Owen,  Dr.  J.  E.  Owen,  and  l^r.  Walker. 


SALOL  IN  PNEUMONIA. 
Bv  GEORGE  HENRY  BOSLEY,  M.  D. 
II.wiNG  had  a  large  number  of  cases  of  pneumonia, 
in  botb  adults  and  children,  in  the  past  year,  especially 
during  the  last  three  months,  I  desire  to  call  the  attention 
of  the  profession  to  a  remedy  which  has  had  an  extremely 
tfood  effect  in  nearly,  if  not  quite,  every  case  occurring  in 
my  practice,  speedily  reducing  the  temperature  and  pro- 
moting resolution  in,  to  me,  an  unprecedented  manner.  I 
refer  to  the'  drug  salol  (salicylate  of  phenol),  which   I   have 


generally  given  with  quinine  in  moderate  doses.  To  show 
its  happy  effect,  I  will  give  the  histories  of  my  three  last 
cases. 

Case  1. — M.  S.,  aged  twenty,  male.  United  States.  Had 
been  feeling  ill  for  five  days.  Becoming  suddenly  worse,  I  was 
summoned,  and  found  him  complaining  of  pain  in  right  side  and 
over  the  abdomen,  slight  cough,  sputa  gelatinous  and  streaked 
with  blood.  Temperature,  103°;  pulse,  100:  respiration,  26. 
Physical  exploration  .-ihowed  commencing  consolidation  of  right 
lower  lobe  of  the  lung,  dullness  on  percussion,  slight  bron- 
chophony and  bronchial  breathing,  and  increased  vocal  fre- 
mitus. Ordered  oil-silk  jacket  and  flaxseed  poultice  to  side, 
with  phenacetine,  gr.  vijss,  followed  in  an  hour  by  quinine, 
gr.  X,  the  quinine  to  be  repeated  in  the  morning.  The  second 
day,  consolidation  being  complete  in  lower  lobe,  wiih  tempera- 
ture, pulse,  and  respiration  about  the  same  as  the  evening  be- 
fore, I  ordered  salol,  er.  s,  every  two  hours,  continuing  the 
quinine  in  ten-grain  doses  night  and  morning.  The  third  day. 
temperature  101°,  pulse  80,  with  a  few  moist  raKs  beginning 
to  be  heard  over  the  inflamed  portion.  The  fourth  day  the  tem- 
perature had  fallen  to  100°,  and  the  rale  redux  well  marked. 
Within  a  week  from  the  time  T  first  saw  him  the  lung  had  en- 
tirely cleared  up,  with  normal  respiratory  murmur.  Xo  rales 
heard  over  the  entire  lung. 

Case  II. — M.  McL.,  aged  four  years,  was  taken  ill  the  day 
before  I  saw  [her.  When  called,  I  found  her  with  a  short 
hacking  cough,  pain  in  left  side,  and  temperature  104-.5°; 
pulse,  126:  respiration,  40.  Physical  examination  showed 
some  dullness  over  left  lower  lobe,  cre[>itant  rales  on  deep 
inspiration,  slight  bronchophony,  bronchial  breathing,  and 
vocal  fremitus  increased.  Ordered  oil-silk  jacket,  poultice,  and 
quinine,  gr.  ij,  t.  i.  d.,  with  salol,  gr.  ij,  every  two  hours.  Sec- 
ond day,  temperature,  102-5°;  pulse  and  respiration  better,  com- 
plete consolidation  of  left  lower  lobe.  Treatment  continued. 
Third  day,  temperature,  100°;  a  few  moist  rales  to  be  heard. 
Fourth  day,  temperature.  98-6' ;  rale  redux  well  marked.  The 
little  patient  sitting  up  in  bed  and  playing  with  her  dull :  says 
she  is  hungry.  I  discontinued  my  attendance  after  the  fifth 
day,  as  the  lung  bad  almost  entirely  cleared  up. 

Case  III. — I.  G.,  aged  seven,  male.  He  had  had  a  hard  cold 
for  nearly  a  week,  commencing  as  a  coryza;  the  symptoms  sud- 
denly became  aggravated.  I  found  him  slightly  hoarse,  a  fre- 
quent cough,  and  very  much  .stnfted  up  ;  large  and  small  mucous 
rales  over  both  lungs;  no  dullness  on  percussion.  Temperature) 
102'5°.  Ordered  quinine,  two  grains  four  times  a  day,  and  an 
expectorant  mixture  of  ammonia  mur.  with  tincture  of  aconite 
root.  The  second  day  I  found  complete  consolidation  of  middle 
and  Tower  lobes,  right  lung,  and  a  few  crepitant  r&les  in  lower 
lobe  of  left  lung  on  deep  inspiration.  Temperature,  J02-5°. 
Ordered  oil-silk  jacket  and  flaxseed  poultice,  with  salol,  gr.  iij, 
every  three  hours.  Quinine  continued  as  before.  Third  day, 
temperature,  103°:  pulse,  120;  respiration  very  ra])id:  com- 
plete consolidation  of  left  lower  lobe ;  right  lung  in  ahout  same 
condition  as  yesterday.  Ordered  the  ipiinine  to  be  given  evi-ry 
four  hours  and  salol  ©very  two  hours,  with  whisky,  3  j.  every 
three  hours,  and  beef  juice  hourly,  and  milk  ad  lihitum.  Fourth 
day,  temperature,  102-5°;  pulse,  120;  respiration,  46.  A  few 
moist  rAles  beginning  to  be  heard  in  right  lung.  Left  lung,  do 
change  from  the  day  before.  Fifth  day.  tenqieraturo.  101°; 
rftle  redox  fully  established  in  right  lung  and  beginning  in  the 
left.  Sixth  day,  temperature,  99";  |«ulsc,  100;  rale  redux  fully 
established  in  left  lung  also.  After  this,  both  lungs  rapidly 
cleared  up,  and  in  twelve  days  from  the  pneumonic  seizure  he 
was  dressed  and  out  of  bed,  but,  taking  cold,  had  an  attack  of 
exudative  pleurisy,  covering  both  lungs  where  they  had  been 
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inflamed.     From  this  attack  he  is  now  recovering,  though  not 
quite  well. 

While  oil  tiiis  subject,  I  want  to  agjain  call  attention  to 
the  presence  of  increased  vocal  fremitus  in  every  case  of 
pneumonia  as  being  the  diagnostic  point  between  it  and  a 
large  pleuritic  etfusion. 

346  West  Fiftt-eighih  Ptkeet. 
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LETTER    FROM    WASHINGTOX. 

The  Medical  Society  of  the  District  of  Columbia. — Dr.  3'.  6'. 
Lincoln. —  The  National  Guard  of  the  DUtrict. —  Tlie  late 
Dr.  Dunn. —  The  Koch  Treatment. —  The  Government  Hospi- 
tal for  the  Insane. —  The  Death  of  Dr.  E.  L.  Corhin. — Meet- 
in/)s  of  National  Associations. —  The  Woman''s  Medical  Col- 
lege of  the  Johns  Uophins  Unicersity. —  The  Columhia  Hos- 
pital.—  The  Cosmos  Chib. — A  Reception  to  Dr.  Kletn.  of 
Carlsbad. — Scarlet  Fecer  and  Diphtheria. 

Wasdingtos,  .Jnnuary  19,  1S!J1. 

At  the  last  annual  meeting  of  the  Medical  Society  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  Dr.  D.  W.  Prentiss  was  elected  president 
for  the  ensuing  year,  and  Dr.  T.  C.  Smith  corresponding  secre- 
tary. 

Dr.  X.  S.  Lincoln  recently  celebrated  the  anniver.-ary  of  his 
wedding  by  giving  a  dinner  to  a  few  friends.  Ex-Surgeon- 
General  and  Mrs.  W.  A.  Oammond  and  Dr.  Murray  were  among 
the  guests  present. 

Dr.  George  Elenderson,  surgeon  of  the  Second  Regiment,  Na- 
tional Guard,  has  been  promoted  to  be  Surgeon  General  of  the 
District  National  Guards,  in  place  of  Dr.  J.  O.  Stanton,  re- 
signed. 

Services  were  held  ftommemorative  of  the  late  Dr.  .1.  W. 
Dunn  on  Sunday,  the  lltli  inst.  Dr.  Dunn  is  said  to  have  con- 
tracted his  last  illness  through  attendance  upon  a  case  of  ma- 
lignant diphtheria. 

The  Koch  treatment  has  been  on  trial  Iiere  by  Dr.  (ieorge 
L.  Magrnder  in  his  hospital  service  for  the  last  three  weeks,  but 
no  publication  of  results  has  yet  been  made.  It  is  said  that  one 
of  the  patients  has  become  discouraged  and  returned  to  his 
home.  No  new  patients  are  to  be  taken  until  the  results  have 
been  fully  otablished  on  the  other  patients.  The  Marino  Hos- 
pital Bureau  has  taken  care  to  send  one  of  the  most  accom- 
plished bacteriologists  of  the  service,  Dr.  Kinyoun,  to  Herlin. 
He  is  to  enter  the  Koch  laboratory  regularly  for  general  in- 
struction, and  remain  for  three  months,  with  the  view  of  ob- 
taining more  definite  information  than  could  be  gained  by  a 
cursory  visit  and  attendance  upon  general  clinics.  The  cour- 
tesies of  the  (iovernment  have  been  extended  to  Dr.  Kinyoun, 
and  it  is  not  doubted  at  the  Bureau  that  his  mission  will  be  en- 
tirely succe.ssful. 

Dr.  W.  \V.  Godding,  the  superintendent  of  the  Government 
Uospital  for  the  Insane,  has  published  his  annual  report  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior.  From  the  report  it  is  .seen  that  there 
were  remaining  on  .Inne  30,  18'JO,  1,.505  inmates,  of  whom  3.")0 
were  females.  The  reason  for  the  great  preponderance  of  males 
is  that  the  institution  receives  all  the  insane  from  the  various 
Volunteer  Soldiers'  Homes  throughout  the  Union.  Of  the  TUS 
patients  from  civil  lift-,  the  males  and  females  are  about  eipnd. 
There  were  adnntted  during  the  year  345.  There  were  !t7  re- 
coveries and  14"  deaths.     One  thing  is  shown   In   this  report 


that  is  deserving  of  considerably  more  attention  than  is  gener- 
ally given  to  the  subject,  and  that  is  the  fact  that,  of  7,856  cases 
treated  iu  the  institution,  deducting  275  cases  where  the  nativ- 
ity is  unknown,  there  were  3,109  foreign-born  patients,  or  a 
ratio  of  over  40  per  cent.  A  new  infirmary  for  the  sick  has 
been  built  during  the  year  and  very  appropriately  named  the 
Toner  Building.  The  current  expenses  of  the  institution  are 
about  |32o,n00  per  annum.  A  feeling  tribute  is  paid  in  the  re- 
port to  the  memory  of  the  late  Dr.  Charles  H.  Nichols,  who  was 
the  first  superintendent  of  the  hospital,  and  who  died  at  Bloom- 
ingdale  a  year  ago.  The  report  also  appropriately  notices  the 
death  of  Dr.  Samuel  R.  Means,  the  youngest  member  of  the  hos- 
pital staff.  The  pathological  records  close  the  little  pamphlet. 
These  comprise  accounts  of  the  post-mortem  examinations  in 
twenty-two  cases  of  chronic  e])ileptic  mania,  and  seventeen 
cases  of  chronic  epileptic  dementia.  The  i-ecords  are  admirably 
stated,  and  the  photographic  representations  of  the  diseased 
brains  are  excellent. 

Dr.  E.  L.  Corbin,  who  had  retired  from  practice  for  some 
years  owing  to  physical  disaliilities,  died  on  Friday  last.  The 
deceased  was  surgeon  of  the  152d  New  York  Volunteers  dur- 
ing the  civil  war,  and  made  an  excellent  record. 

No  fewer  than  eight  national  associations  have  been  in  ses- 
sion in  the  capital  during  the  past  week.  The  American  So- 
ciety of  Geologists,  the  National  Food  and  Dairy  Association, 
and  the  National  Council  of  Women  were  among  the  most 
largely  attended.  At  the  Food  and  Dairy  Association  a  resolu- 
tion was  introduced  by  Mr.  Cabanne,  of  St.  Louis,  which  was 
adopted,  to  the  effect  that  the  best  way  to  prevent  the  adul- 
teration of  milk  in  towns  and  cities  was  by  statute  licensing  all 
milk-dealers,  so  that  the  health  authorities  of  the  State  might 
keep  them  under  control. 

A  meeting  was  held  at  the  Executive  Mansion  last  week  of 
a  committee  of  ladies  having  in  hand  the  raising  of  a  fund  for 
the  establishment  of  a  Woman's  Medical  College  in  connection 
with  the  -Johns  Hopkins  University  in  Baltimore.  The  Star 
says: 

'•  Mrs.  Harrison  presided.  There  were  twenty-seven  of  the 
forty-seven  members  of  the  committee  present.  This  was  the 
first  meeting,  the  reports  showing  a  total  subscription  of  money 
amounting  to  about  $100,000.  Fully  $400,000  more  will  be  need- 
ed, and,  as  it  will  be  necessary  for  the  fund  to  be  complete  by  the 
1st  of  March,  the  committee  proposes  a  very  active  campaign. 
Mrs.  B.  II.  Warder  is  treasurer  of  the  committee  and  Miss 
Tuckerman  secretary.  The  buildings  required  for  the  college 
and  hospital  have  been  erected,  but  there  is  no  fund  from  which 
to  pay  salaries  to  professors.  It  was  decided  at  the  meeting  this 
morning  to  make  an  appeal  to  the  generosity  of  citizens  through 
the  public  press." 

The  Columbia  Hospital  board  has  been  reorganized  in  con- 
sequence of  the  retirement  of  Dr.  P.  J.  Murphy.  Dr.  Scott 
has  been  appointed  resident  physician,  and  Dr.  J.  Taber  John- 
son and  Dr.  .J.  Ford  Thompson  have  been  made  gynsecologists. 

Surgeon-General  J.  M.  Browne,  of  the  navy,  was  elected 
president  of  the  Cosmos  Club  at  the  last  annual  election,  and 
Dr.  B.  T.  Edes  one  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

Professor  Samuel  0.  Busey  gave  a  reception  to  Dr.  Kleen, 
of  Carlsbad,  on  Friday,  the  16th. 

Health  OHicer  Townshend  has  asked  for  an  additional  appro- 
priation of  ^5,000  for  the  enforcement  of  the  law  for  the  pre- 
vention of  the  spread  of  scarlet  fever  and  diphtheria,  it  is 
considered  nearly  certain  that  there  are  fewer  cases  in  the  Dis- 
trict now  than  at  the  corresponding  period  last  year,  and  yet 
there  were  about  a  hundred  cases  reported  to  the  Health  OtHcer 
in  the  first  two  weeks.  Diphtheria  ha.s  been  attended  with 
much  greater  mortality  than  scarlet  fever. 
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THE  VITAL   STATISTICS   OF   THE  JEWS   I\   THE   UxXlTED 
STATES. 

The  Census  Office  has  just  |)iitili?lic'i!  a  bulletin  containint;; 
the  partial  results  of  a  special  icquirv  made  under  tlie  direc- 
tion of  Surgeon  JuliD  S.  Billinfrs,  of  the  army,  regarding  llje 
vital  statistics  of  some  ten  thousand  Jewish  families  in  this 
country.  We  are  InforHied  that,  as  a  rule,  the  schedules  weiv 
■replied  to  by  families  who  had  I.een  in  this  country  five  or  more 
years  on  December  31,  I8f*9  ;  10.618  fanriilits  replied  to  the  cir- 
cular, constituting  a  popul.ition  of  60,630  persons.  Of  these 
families  almost  23  per  cent,  resided  in  New  York,  Brooklyn, 
and  the  imuiediate  vicinity ;  42  per  cent,  redded  in  the  Eastern 
States  on  the  Atlaniic  coast,  including  those  in  and  nf  ar  New 
York;  12  per  cent,  resided  in  the  Mississip|i  Valley;  23  per 
cent,  in  the  region  of  the  great  lakes;  almost  13  percent,  on 
the  Gulf  coast ;  and  7  per  cent,  in  Western  States  and  on  the 
Pacific  coast.  The  proportion  of  persons  in  the  families  in 
each  of  these  geographical  divisions  to  the  total  number  of 
persons  is  about  the  same  as  the  foregoing,  a  fact  that  would 
seem  to  substantiate  the  reliability  of  the  tables. 

The  results  obtained  in  the  rates  of  deaths,  marriages,  and 
births  are  remarkable;  the  general  average  death-rale  is  7'11. 
the  birth-rate  20-81,  and  the  marriage-rate  7'4  to  1,000  of 
population.  The  death-rate  among  the  native-born  is  9  1."),  and 
among  the  foreign-born  7'61  ;  for  married  women  benvTen  the 
ages  of  twenty  five  and  thirt\  five  it  is  almost  double  the 
death-rate  among  single  women,  but  over  thirty-five  years  ot 
age  the  death  rate  is  greater  among  spinsters  than  among  mar- 
ried women.  The  Jews  suflTer  a  greater  loss  than  their  neigh 
bors  by  deaths  from  diphtheria,  diarrlioeal  disea^es,  disease- 
of  the  nervous,  circulatory,  and  urinary  systems,  diseases  of  the 
bones  and  joints,  and  diseases  of  the  skin;  while  their  mor- 
tality is  less  from  tubercular  diseases,  scrofula,  tabes,  and 
hydrocephalus.  Another  fact  is  that,  while  the  projiortion  of 
males  to  females,  109-63  to  100,  is  greater  than  among  the  gen- 
eral population,  103  57  to  100,  the  average  death-rate  among 
the  females  is  7'16,  while  among  the  males  it  is  6'47. 

One  is  almost  tempted  to  (juestion  the  verity  of  these 
figures,  for  it  gives  the  Jews  a  mortality-rate  that  is  about  half 
that  of  the  general  population  of  most  of  our  municipalitie.s, 
and  the  comparison  is  a  fair  one,  as  the  majority  of  the  Jews 
are  residents  of  cities  and  towns.  It  is  inexplicable  that  the 
mortality  among  the  native  born  should  be  greater  than  among 
the  foreign-born.  It  is  quite  probable  that  the  Jewish  wife  is 
as  averse  to  incurring  the  penalties  of  maternity  as  her  Gentile 
sister,  hut  it  would  seem  that,  if  these  figures  do  her  justice^ 
her  fertilifv  is  considerably  less  than  that  of  the  women  about 


her.  Again,  it  has  been  an  accepted  impression  that  this  race 
was  prone  to  contract  domestic  obligations,  and  yet  the  raar- 
riuge-rate  is  less  than  half  that  of  the  surrounding  population, 
and  the  average  age  at  m.nrriage  is  greater  among  the  Jews  ; 
this  low  marriage  rate  and  increased  n^arrying  age  influence 
the  low  birth-rate. 

The  proportion  of  insane,  idiotic,  blind,  deaf,  and  deformed 
is  so  much  less  than  that  of  the  surrounding  population  that  the 
learned  compiler  doubts  the  accuracy  of  the  figures,  particu- 
larly because  in  Europe  the  proportion  of  these  classes  among 
the  .Jews  is  greater  than  among  other  races. 

In  a  study  of  the  vital  statistics  of  this  race  in  Europe,  Mr. 
J.  Jacobs,  in  the  Journal  of  the  Anthropological  Institute  for 
1885-'86,  concludes  that  Jews  have  a  smaller  marriage-rate, 
birth-rate,  and  death-rate  than  their  neighbors;  restdts  that 
confirm  those  herein  reported.  If  the  data  that,  have  been  ob- 
tained are  correct,  with  a  low  marriage-rate,  a  decreasing 
birth-rate,  and  an  increasing  death-rate,  the  American  Jew  is 
living  on  a  basis  that  will  tend  to  ultimate  extinction. 


PROTECTIVE   IXOCUI.ATIOX   AGALVST  DIPHTHERIA. 

De.  von  Schweinitz  and  Dr.  Gray,  of  Washington,  have 
contributed  a  note  to  the  Medical  Xewa  in  which  they  state 
that  they  have  discovered  a  substance  that  renders  guinea-pigs 
proof  against  diphtheria.  The  disease  germ  with  which  these 
experimenters  have  been  at  work  is  the  bacilhis  of  Klein. 
This  germ  is  regarded  by  them  as  probably  identical  with  the 
Klebs-Loeffler  bacillus.  They  do  not  explain  the  details  of 
their  discovery,  but  merely  state  that  "a  chemical  substance" 
has  been  obtained  that  renders  the  guinea-pigs  treated  with  it 
insusceptible  to  diphtheria  upon  the  subsequent  introduction  of 
strong  diphtheritic  virus  into  the  circulation  of  those  animals, 
w-hile  the  test  guinea-pigs  died  within  forty-eight  hours  after 
infection.  These  investigators  further  state  their  belief  that 
the  experiments  that  are  now  being  made  will  show  that  their 
discovery  will  be  available  for  the  prevention  and  control  of 
diphtheria  in  man.  They  also  express  the  hope  that  future 
experiments  in  the  same  method  will  discover  a  series  of  pro- 
tective-inoculation substances  for  tetanus.  typh(  id  fever,  and 
oiher  infectious  diseases,  hut  it  will  require  a  long  period  of 
experimentation  to  demonstrate  such  discoveries  conclusively. 
As  Dr.  von  Schweinitz  is  an  ex|)ert  laboratory  worker,  best 
known  perhaps  from  his  hog  cholera  immunity  experiments, 
we  shall  await  with  some  impatience  a  full  description  of  his 
diphtheria  prevention  method.  Meanwhile  others  are  working 
in  the  same  field,  such  as  Koch,  Fraenkel,  Behring,  and  Kata- 
sato,  also  a  bacteriologist  at  the  Pasteur  Institute.  It  is  re- 
ported that  Koch  is  giving  as  much  time  to  the  study  of  a  pre- 
ventive injection  for  diphtheria  as  his  other  labors  will  permit. 
Fraenkel,  at  the  Koch  laboratory,  has  developed  an  albuminose 
which  is  efficient  in  regard  to  guineapijis  inlectcd  with  diph- 
theria by  subcutaneous  injection,  but  iM.qHT.itivc  in  animal.s 
that  are  infected  through  the  mucous  lucmbr.i no.  This  is  i>nly 
n  partial  -iiccess,  but  one  that  indicate^  ih:ii  hi>  line  of  icscarcli 
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is  in  the  right  direction.  Behring,  also  at  tbe  Koch  laboratory, 
has  still  a  different  process,  namely,  by  the  application  of  an 
inorganic  substance,  which  in  the  case  of  diphtheria  is  per- 
oxide of  hydrogen,  while  in  tetanus  trichloride  of  iodine  in 
solution  is  employed,  each  in  its  respective  application  render- 
ing infected  animals  insusceptible.  Behring  considers  that  this 
immunity  is  based  on  an  antibacterial  power  communicated  to 
the  serum  of  the  blood,  without  regard  to  the  corpuscular  ele- 
ments. The  experiments  have  gone  further  and  proved  that 
the  serum  of  the  blood  of  animals  made  insusceptible  will, 
when  injected  into  other  animals,  confer  immunity  on  the  lat- 
ter. The  extravascular  blood-serum,  as  well  as  the  blood,  of 
these  same  protected  animals  also  has  a  bacteria-killing  power. 
The  permanence  of  the  immunity  is  variable,  for  it  has  been 
found  that  some  of  the  animals  after  a  time  lose  their  power  of 
resisting  the  virus  after  its  repeated  use  and  in  increased  doses. 
The  author,  in  concluding  his  report,  aptly  quotes  a  line  from 
Goethe,  where  Mephistopheles  addresses  to  Faust  the  words: 

"  Das  Blut  ist  eiu  gans  Ije-iionderer  Saft." 

One  other  preventive  measure,  quite  unlike  those  referred 
to  above,  has  been  resorted  to  a  few  times  in  the  human  sub- 
ject; we  refer  to  inoculations  of  erysipelas  in  the  treatment  of 
diphtheria.  This  has  been  done  by  Bahtschinski,  who  ob- 
served that  the  intercurrence  of  erysipelas  resulted  in  the  sav- 
ing of  persons  severely  ill  with  diphtlieria.  He  experimented 
on  fourteen  patients,  with  success  in  twelve;  the  other  cases 
of  diphtheria  occurring  in  the  same  families  were  fatal  without 
exception.  In  tbe  two  unsuccessful  cases  the  patients  appeared 
to  snccnmb  before  the  erysipelatous  inoculations  had  had  time 
to  become  operative. 


MINOR   PARA  GRAPHS. 

PYOCTANIN   IN   EYE   DISEASES. 

An  editorial  writer  in  tbe  Medical  News  has  used  this  drug 
quite  freely  and  has  found  it  of  excellent  service  in  diseases  of 
tlie  lacrymal  passages,  obtaining  results  from  it  that  have  not 
followed  the  use  of  any  other  drug  in  his  hands.  He  coincides 
with  Dr.  G.  M.  Gould  in  saying  that  the  efficacy  of  pyootanin 
in  chronically  perverted  conditions  of  the  lacrymal  apparatus  is 
especially  worthy  of  praise.  It  is  also  a  good  application  in  the 
various  types  of  iuHammation  of  the  conjunctiva  associated  with 
the  formation  of  pus,  but  not  better  than  some  others  that  are 
-already  in  the  position  of  standard  remedies.  Both  Gould  and 
Obeathain  are  in  accord  that  the  remedy  has  been  of  more  than 
usual  service  in  muco-purulent  inflammation  of  the  tear-sac,  but 
they  differ  in  their  estimates  of  its  value  in  trachoma.  In  that 
disease  Gould  thinks  the  drug  without  appreciable  etl'ect,  and 
possibly  injurious  in  some  instances  owing  to  its  measurahle 
desiccating  influence.  Dr.  Cheatham,  on  the  other  hand,  has 
reported  that  some  cases  of  trachomu,  unrelieved  by  the  ordi- 
nary remedies,  showed  marked  improvement  under  the  daily 
application  of  the  pyoctanin  pencil;  he  has  also  found  that  the 
milder  forms  of  conjunctival  trouble  yield  readily  under  solu- 
tions of  that  drug.  One  of  Cheatham's  cases  was  interestiug  :is 
showing  that  .Stilling's  contention  that  dihitution  of  the  pupil 
followed  the  use  of  pyoctanin  was  correct.  In  a  case  ol  intii- 
stitial  keratitis  where  atropine  alone  had  failed  to  proiiui  i- lii 


physiological  effect  upon  the  pupil  it  was  found  that  the  desired 
mydriasis  was  effected  when  the  two  drugs  were  used  in  con- 
junction. With  regard  to  tbe  trials  of  the  drug  made  by  Dr. 
Gould,  it  should  be  added  that  they  were  made  at  the  Philadel- 
phia Hospital,  as  reported  in  the  Unitersity  Medical  Magazine 
for  December,  and  that  they  are  |)articuliiily  valuable  from  the 
fact  that  wherever  possible  the  observer  treated  one  eye  with 
pyoctanin  and  the  other  with  either  nitrate  of  silver  or  bichlo- 
ride of  mercury. 

ADDITIONS  TO  THE   BRITISH   PHARMACOPffilA. 

AccoEDiNO  to  the  British  .Medical  Journal^  among  the  arti- 
cles that  will  appear  as  "  additions  made  in  1890  to  the  Phar- 
macopceia  of  188-5"  are  antipyrine  and  lanolin;  but  they  will 
not  be  admitted  under  those  names,  as  the  latter  are  registered 
trade-marks.  Antipyrine  will  be  designated  as  "  phenazone," 
and  lanolin  as  "  adeps  lanre  bydrosus."  These  names  will  be 
strange  for  some  time  to  come,  but  they  have  the  advantage  of 
enabling  the  prescriber  to  avoid  the  use  of  terms  which,  al- 
though more  familiar,  are  as  yet  the  special  property  of  par- 
ticular firms  of  manufacturers.  Among  the  other  drugs  about 
to  be  admitted  to  official  recognition  are  aoetanilide,  saccharin, 
oil  of  cade,  paraldehyde,  phenacetine,  strophanthus,  and  sul- 
phonal.  A  small  volume  will  presently  be  issued  by  the  Com- 
mittee of  Revision,  containing  lists  of  the  articles  and  prepara- 
tions lately  added,  to  be  published  by  Spottiswoode  and  Co.,  at 
a  cost  of  a  shilling  a  copy.  The  editor  of  the  British  Medical 
Journal,  who  has  had  an  opportunity  to  review  an  advance  copy 
of  this  book,  writes:  "During  tbe  five  years  which  have  elapsed 
since  the  publication  of  the  last  edition  of  the  Pharmacopixia, 
the  number  of  new  drugs  which  have  been  introduced  has  been 
unprecedented  in  the  history  of  medicine.  The  great  majority 
of  these  new  remedies  have  been  found  wanting,  many  are  still 
on  their  trial,  and  a  few  have  now  had  the  stamp  of  presumably 
permanent  favor  conferred  upon  them  by  being  included  in  the 
Pharmaci^pma."  Dr.  Richard  Quain  is  the  responsible  head  of 
the  Pharmaoopceia  Committee  of  the  General  Medical  Council 
having  in  charge  the  changes  that  are  made  from  time  to  time 
in  the  British  ofticial  text-book  of  remedies. 


TflE  ADMINISTRATION   OF   IIORPHINE    BY   THE   NOSTRILS. 

De.  0.  H.  vofi  Ki.EiN,  of  Dayton,  Ohio,  offered  at  the  recent 
meeting  of  the  American  Rhinological  Association,  at  Louis- 
ville, a  report  concerning  a  hundred  cases  wherein  morphine 
had  been  administered  through  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
nose.  He  found  this  method  a  satisfactory  substitute  for  the 
ordinary  ways  of  administering  the  drug,  when  the  latter  were 
objectionable.  The  effects  of  the  drug  are  marked,  prompt,  and 
uniform.  The  sense  of  taste  is  undisturbed.  This  method  re- 
quires much  smaller  doses  than  when  morphine  is  taken  by  the 
mouth,  and  not  larger  ones  than  when  it  is  given  hypodermic- 
ally.  The  drug  is  simply  snntTod  into  the  nasal  chambers  after 
the  manner  of  snuff-takers.  The  dose  is  divided  into  two  equal 
portions — one  for  each  nostril,  't'he  process  of  absorption  must 
begin  almost  instantly,  so  promi)tly  do  the  effects  of  the  medi- 
cine manifest  themselves.  Sneezing  is  sometimes  produced, 
but  not  as  a  rule.  When  this  takes  place.  Dr.  von  Klein  regards 
it  as  an  indication  that  the  morphine  is  of  poor  quality.  To 
this  view,  however,  a  very  decided  objection  is  raised  by  a 
writer  in  the  Pharmaceutical  Record  for  January  5th,  to  the 
effect  that  morphine  is  altnost  always  of  good  quality.  He  de- 
sires to  eiMphH!-ize  tlio  fact  that  there  is  probably  no  phaiiua- 
ciMilical   product   so   uniform   in   its  constitution  as  morphine, 
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and  that  he  knows  of  no  poor  quality  of  that  drag  being  offered 
by  any  American  manufacturer,  or,  in  fact,  by  any  foreign 
maker. 

JACKSOXIAN  EPILEPSY  FOLLOWING  INFLUENZA. 
Albeecht  Erlenmeyer  reports  the  following  case  in  the 
Berliner  Tcliniiche  Wochemchri/t,  1890,  No.  13:  A  physician, 
twenty-five  years  old,  of  previous  good  health,  was  taken  ill 
on  January  5th  with  the  typical  symptoms  of  neuro-gastric 
influenza.  His  family  history  was  negative.  He  complained 
until  the  end  of  the  month  of  sleeplessness,  headache,  pains  in 
the  legs,  anorexia,  constant  eructations  of  gas,  and  constipa- 
tion. On  the  1st  of  February,  while  eating,  he  noticed  a  feel- 
ing of  numbness  in  the  left  hand  and  forearm.  This  was  fol- 
lowed by  muscular  twitchings  in  the  same  region  and  complete 
loss  of  consciousness.  After  the  attack,  which  lasted  from  two 
to  three  minutes,  vomiting  set  in.  Small  haemorrhagic  spots 
were  seen  on  various  parts  of  the  body,  as  well  as  minute 
haemorrhages  into  the  conjnnctiv».  On  the  8th  there  was  a 
similar  attack,  with  strong  convulsive  movements  of  the  whole 
left  arm,  but  without  loss  of  consciousness.  It  lasted  three 
minutes.  The  facial  muscles  and  the  power  of  speech  were  un- 
disturbed. After  the  attack  there  was  vomiting,  which  was 
frequently  repeated  during  the  next  few  days.  Malaise  and  dis- 
turbed sleep  continued  until  the  18th ;  then  there  was  complete 
recovery.  Erlenmeyer  considers  the  case  one  of  Jacksonian 
epilep.sy,  and  believes  that  the  preceding  influenza  was  the  chief 
factor  in  its  causation.  He  thinks  it  probable  that  the  convul- 
sions were  due  to  capillary  haamorrhages  into  the  cerebral  cor- 
tex similar  to  those  observed  in  other  parts  of  the  body. 


THE   RADICAL   CURE    OF    UMBILICAL    HERNIA 
CHILDREN. 


IN 


The  following  is  Dr.  Nota's  simple  manner  of  treating  um- 
bilical hernia  in  children,  as  given  in  the  Gazzettadeglioapltali 
for  November  23,  1890:  His  method  is  a  modification  of  that 
recommended  by  Desault.  The  hernia  being  reduced  and  the  um- 
bilical ring  closed  by  the  finger,  the  sac,  emptied  of  its  contents, 
is  held  firmly  by  an  assistant.  Around  its  base  is  thrown  a  liga- 
ture of  rubber  tubing  an  eighth  of  an  inch  in  thickness.  Three 
or  four  turns  are  made  with  the  tubing,  held  very  tense  and  as 
close  as  possible  to  the  abdominal  wall.  The  two  ends  of  the 
tube  are  tied  together  and  the  knot  is  secured  with  a  ligature 
of  silk.  The  whole  is  then  covered  with  a  little  cotton  and  the 
children  are  left  entirely  free  in  their  movements.  After  ten  or 
twelve  days,  according  to  the  size  of  the  hernia,  the  sac  falls 
off  at  the  level  of  the  ligature,  leaving  a  small  round  opening  of 
perhaps  an  eighth  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  This  wound  is 
dressed  with  iodoform  and  carbolized  cotton,  and  closes  in  four 
or  five  days,  leaving  a  smooth,  regular  cicatrix  which  prevents 
any  return  of  the  hernia.  Dr.  Nota  has  used  this  method  with 
eighteen  children,  and  effected  a  perfect  cure  in  them  all. 


made  use  of  aniline  dissolved  in  sterilized  olive  oil.  Selecting 
a  number  of  patients  suftering  with  pulmonary  tuberculosis, 
whose  cases  he  considered  suitable  for  the  trial,  he  bad  un- 
dertaken a  series  of  hypodermic  injections  with  Ibe  mixture, 
gradually  increasing  the  dose  to  what  appeared  to  be  the  point 
of  physiological  tolerance,  which  seems  to  have  been,  in  one 
case  narrated  in  detail,  twenty  drops  of  a  twenty-percent,  so- 
lution. The  injections  do  not  appear  to  have  been  followed  by 
any  immediate  and  marked  reaction,  but  rather,  according  to 
Dr.  Bruce's  observations,  to  have  resulted  in  a  general  ameli- 
oration of  many  of  the  more  urgent  symptoms,  such  as  the 
stridulous  cough.  No  reduction  in  the  number  of  bacilli  was 
demonstrated,  though  the  character  of  the  spotnm  was  decid- 
edly changed,  for  it  became  loose  and  frothy  instead  of  mucoid 
and  ropy.  There  was  marked  relief  to  the  dyspnoea,  also  some 
increase  in  weight,  during  the  administration  of  the  remedy. 
Dr.  Bruce  feels  encouraged  to  further  investigation  in  this  di- 
rection, and  believes  that,  if  the  use  of  the  anilines  in  this  way 
has  no  more  pronounced  future  in  the  treatment  of  tubercu- 
losis, it  will  be  found  of  inestimable  value  in  palliating  the  dis- 
tressing characteristics  of  the  later  stages  of  this  disease. 


THE   ANILINES   IN   THE   TREAT.MENT   OF   TUBERCULOSIS. 

Befotje  the  Medical  Society  of  the  County  of  New  York,  at 
the  meeting  of  Monday  evening  last,  T)r.  C  E.  Bruce  described 
the  use  ho  had  made  of  preparations  of  aniline.  He  had  insti- 
tuted a  series  of  experiments  with  the  various  kinds,  and  had 
demonstrated  their  efticacy  in  causing  the  destruction  of  pyo- 
genic membranes  and  their  action  upon  ulcerated  surfaces. 
This  had  led  him  to  consider  the  possible  utility  of  the  anilines 
in  the  trontment  of  tuberculous  ca.ses.  As  the  preparations 
conld  not  be  well  given  by  the  stomach  and  were  unsuitable  for 
hypodermic  nso  by  reason  ot  their  staining  qualities,  he  had 


A   LOW  ESTIMATE    OF   EDITORIAL   ARTICLES. 

The  Medieal  JN'om,  of  Philadelphia,  in  its  issue  for  January 
17th,  announces  that  i^s  editorial  pages  will  not  hereafter  be 
regularly  used  for  editorial  writing,  but  will  be  given  up  to 
selections  from  foreign  medical  literature,  but  "  without  the 
laborious  verbosity  of  the  French  and  German  writers."  The 
Neirs  says  that  that  space  "  is  often  an  excuse  for  foisting  upon  a 
subscriber  much  useless  material,  and  for  this  reason  the  pages 
■usually  80  employed '"  [the  Italics  are  ours]  "in  the  past  in  the 
News  will  be  taken  up  with  notes  on  current  literature."  That 
this  is  conscientiously  stated  there  can  be  no  doubt,  but,  viewed 
as  an  arraignment  of  the  utility  of  editorial  writings,  regularly 
and  constantly  worked  up,  there  is  large  room  for  difference  of 
opinion. 

CONVULSIVE   TIC   OF   THE  SOFT   PALATE. 

Dr.  DreuLAFOT  {La  France  medicale,  November  14,  1890) 
recently  showed  to  the  Medical  Society  of  the  Hospitals  of 
Paris  a  patient  affected  with  convulsive  tic  of  the  uvula  and 
the  soft  palate.  The  patient  was  a  gendarme,  forty-two  years 
old,  with  a  negative  family  history  and  with  no  symptoms  of 
hysteria.  The  affection  was  of  two  years"  duration,  and  caused 
no  inconvenience  beyond  a  slight  difficulty  in  articulation. 


CAMPHO-PH^NIQUE. 

The  exact  composition  of  the  copyrighted  article  known  as 
carapho-ph^nique,  or  phenol  camphoratum,  has  not  been  pub- 
lished by  the  firm  that  manufactures  it.  The  Western  Druggist 
offers  a  suggestion  that  it  is  a  simple  mixture  of  equal  parts  of 
crystallized  carbolic  acid  and  pulverized  camphor.  The  use  of 
campho-phcniiiuc  seems  to  be  quite  general  in  the  profession  of 
our  Western  cities,  and  it  is  not  unknown  in  this  region. 


DR.  SHAFFER'S  LECTURES  ON  ORTHOP.EDIC  SURGERY. 
The  trustees  of  the  New  York  Orthopiedic  Dis])ensary  and 
Hospital  announce  that  the  fourteenth  annual  course  of  lectures, 
by  Dr.  Newton  M.  Shaffer,  will  begin  on  the  3d  of  February. 
These  lectures  are  free  to  practitioners  and  students  of  medi- 
cine, and  ought  to  be  largely  attended.  For  particnlars,  we 
would  refer  the  reader  to  our  advertising  columns. 


Jan.  31,  1891.] 
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Infectious  Diseases  in  New  York. — ^We  are  indebted  to  the  Sanitary 
Bureau  of  the  Health  Department  for  the  following  statement  of  case? 
and  deaths  reported  during  the  two  weeks  ending  January  27,  1891 : 

Week  ending  Jan.  20.  Week  ending  Jan.  27 


DISEASES. 


Typhus  fever 

Typhoid  fever 

Scarlet  fever 

Cerebro-spinal  meningitis. . 

Measles  •. 

Diphtheria , 

Small-pox 

Varicella 

Whooping-cough 


3 

15 

17 

156 

1 

3 

24 

482 

21 

108 

0 

0 

0 

27 

0 

2 

The  American  Electro-therapeatic  Association  held  its  first  meet- 
ing, for  organization,  at  the  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine,  on  Thurs- 
day, January  22d.  Officers  were  elected  as  follows:  President,  Dr.  G. 
Betton  Massey,  of  Philadelphia:  vice-presidents,  Dr.  W.  J.  Morton  and 
Dr.  A.  H.  Goelet,  of  Xew  York ;  secretary.  Dr.  W.  H.  Walling,  of 
Philadelphia ;  treasurer,  Dr.  George  H.  Robe,  of  Baltimore ;  councillors. 
Dr.  Horatio  R.  Bigelow,  of  Philadelphia,  Dr.  F.  H.  Martin,  of  Chicago, 
Dr.  W.  F.  Hutchinson,  of  Providence,  Dr.  Frederick  Peterson,  of  New 
York,  .and  Dr.  ('.  D,  Palmer,  of  Cincinnati. 

The  Medical  Society  of  the  County  of  Erie  held  its  annual  meeting 
on  the  13th  inst.  Officers  for  the  ensuing  year  were  elected  as  follows  : 
President,  Dr.  E.  C.  W.  O'Brien,  of  Buffalo  ;  vice-president.  Dr.  W.  H. 
Gail,  of  East  Aurora ;  secretary,  Dr.  E.  H.  Long,  of  Buffalo ;  librarian. 
Dr.  Lucien  Howe,  of  Buffalo. 

The  Medical  Microscopical  Society  of  Brooklyn. — At  the  ne.st  meet- 
ing, to  be  held  on  Wednesday  evening,  February  4th,  at  the  Hoagland 
Laboratory,  Dr.  Jephar  will  read  a  paper  on  The  Pathology  of  Dissemi- 
nated Cerebro-spinal  Sclero.~is. 

The  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine. — At  the  recent  anniial  meet- 
ingof  the  Section  in  Obstetrics  and  GyniBcology,  Dr.  Egbert  H.  Grandin 
was  re-elected  chairman,  and  Dr.  Irwin  H.  Hance  secretary. 

An  exclusively  Kochian  Journal. — A  new  journal  appeared  in  Ber- 
lin on  January  1st,  devoted  to  the  Koch  treatment  and  called  the  Cm- 
tral'ZeUuny  fur  das  KocKuche  HtUvfrfahrtiit,  It  appears  to  be  quite 
as  much  addressed  to  the  public  as  to  the  profession.  It  is  stated  that 
Professor  Koch  is  not  connected  with  the  venture. 

The  Ntirsery  and  Child's  Hospital. — This  useful  and  popular  insti- 
tution held  its  annual  meeting  on  January  8th.  The  report  of  the 
trca.surer  showed  a  good  financial  status,  for,  although  the  disburse- 
ments for  1890  reached  .'*1 21,655,  there  still  remained  an  unexpended 
balance  of  nearly  *12,0'iO. 

The  Bed  Cross  Society  of  Brooklyn. — The  District  Nurse  o(  the 
Red  Cross  Society  of  Brooklyn  is  in  readiness  to  answer  calls  for  her 
services.  At  the  request  of  the  physician  attending  the  case,  she  will 
visit  the  sick  poor,  carry  out  instructions  for  treatment  or  nursing,  and 
in  every  possible  way  co-operate  with  and  assist  the  attending  physi- 
cian. Her  services  are  free,  and  intended  only  for  those  who  are  un- 
able to  employ  a  nurse.  Calls  from  any  part  of  Brooklyn  may  be  sent, 
by  postal  or  telephone,  to  the  Directory  for  Nurses,  356  Bridge  Street, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Army  Intelligence. —  Official  List  of  Chaugeit  in  the  Stations  attd 
Duties  of  Offirm  serving  in  the  Medical  Department,  United  States 
Arm;/,  from  Jamtarij  11  to  Jamiari/  24,  1891  : 

S.SYDER,  Hknry  D.,  First  Lieutenant  and  Assistant  Surgeon,  is,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Seiretary  of  War,  relieved  from  duty  ot  Fort  Hcno, 
Oklahoma  Territory,  and  will  report  in  per-son  to  the  commanding 
officer.  Camp  Guthrie,  Oklahoma  Territory,  for  duty  at  that  station, 
relieving  PiirLLiPS,  John  L.,  Captain  and  Assistant  Surgeon.  Captain 
Phillips,  on  being  so  relieved,  will  report  in  person  to  the  command- 
ing officer,  Fort  Reno,  Oklahoma  Territory,  for  duty  at  that  statinn. 
Par.  16,  S.  0.  11,  A.  G.  0.,  Washington,  D.  C,  January  14,  1891. 


Ives,  Frakcis  J.,  Captain  and  Assistant  Surgeon,  is,  by  direction  of 
the  Secretary  of  War,  relieved  from  temporary  duty  at  Pine  Ridge 
Agency,  South  Dakota,  to  take  effect  when  his  services  can  be  spared 
by  the  commanding  officer  of  the  troops  there  stationed,  and  will 
then  return  to  New  York  city  and  resume  his  leave  of  absence. 
■    Par.  9,  S.  0.  17,  A.  G.  0.,  Washington,  January  21,  1891. 

Gardner,  Edwin  P.,  Captain  and  Assistant  Surgeon,  is,  by  direction  of 
the  Secretary  of  War,  relieved  from  duty  at  Pine  Ridge  Agency, 
South  Dakota,  and  will  proceed  without  delay  to  Fort  Riley,  Kansas, 
and  report  for  temporary  duty  to  the  commanding  officer  of  that 
post.     Par.  10,  S.  0.  17,  A.  G.  0.,  Washington,  January  21,  1891. 

Promoliott^. 
Harris,  Henbv  S.  T.,  Assistant  Surgeon,  January  5,  1891,  and  Wood, 
Leonard,  Assistant  Surgeon,  January  5,  1891,  to  be  Assistant  Sur- 
geons with  the  rank  of  Captain,  after  five  years'  service,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  act  of  June  23,  1874.  A.  G.  0.,  Washington,  D.  C, 
January  12,  1891. 

Naval  Intelligence. — Official  List  of  Changes  in  the  Medical  Vm-ps 
of  the  United  States  Navy  for  the  week  ending  January  24,  1S91 : 
Persons,  Remcs  C,  Surgeon.     Ordered  to  the  U.  S.  Steamer  Concord. 

February  10th. 

Society  Meetings  for  the  Coming  Week : 

MoNDAT,  February  2d :  New  York  Academy  of  Sciences  (Section  in 
Biology) ;  German  Medical  Society  of  the  City  of  New  York  ;  Mor- 
risania  Medical  Society  (private) ;  Brooklyn  Anatomical  and  Sur- 
gical .Society  (private) ;  Utica,  N.  Y.,  Medical  Library  Association  ; 
Boston  Society  for  Medical  Observation  ;  St.  Albans,  Vt.,  Medical 
Association ;  Providence,  R.  I.,  Medical  Association ;  Hartford, 
Conn.,  City  Medical  Association ;  Chicago  Medical  Society. 

Tuesday,  February  3d:  Medical  Society  of  the  State  of  New  York 
(first  day — Albany) ;  New  York  Obstetrical  Society  (private) ;  New- 
York  Neurological  Society  ;  Elmira,  N.  Y.,  Academy  of  Medicine  ; 
Buffalo  Medical  and  Surgical  Association  ;  Ogdensburgh,  N.  Y., 
Medical  Association ;  Hampden,  Mass.,  District  Medical  Society 
(Springfield);  Hudson,  N.  J.,  County  Medical  Society  (Jersey  City); 
Androscoggin,  Me.,  County  Medical  Association  (Lewiston);  Balti- 
more Academy  of  Medicine. 

Wednesday,  February  4th  :  Medical  Society  of  the  State  of  New  York 
(second  day) ;  Society  of  the  Alumni  ot  Bellevue  Hospital ;  Harlem 
Medical  Association  of  the  City  of  New  York ;  Metropolitan  Medi- 
cal Society  (private);  Medical  Microscopical  Society  of  Brooklyn; 
Medical  Society  of  the  County  of  Richmond,  N.  Y.  (Staplcton); 
Penobscot,  Me.,  County  Medical  Society  (Bangor) ;  Bridgeport, 
Conn.,  Medical  Association. 
Thijrsday,  February  5th  :  Medical  Society  of  the  State  of  New  York 
(third  day) ;  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine ;  Society  of  Physi- 
cians of  the  Village  of  Canandaigua,  N.  Y. ;  Brooklyn  Surgical  So- 
ciety; Boston  Medico-psychological  Association  ;  Obstetrical  Society 
of  Philadelphia;  United  States  Naval  Medical  Society  (Washington) 
Friday,  February  6th  :  Practitioners' Society  of  New  York  (private) ; 

Baltimore  Clinical  Society. 
Saturday,  February  7th :   Clinical   Society   of  the  New    York   Post- 
graduate Medical  School  and  Hospital ;  Manhattan  Medical  and  Sur- 
gical Society  (private) ;  Miller's  River,  Mass.,  Medical  Society. 


,^ett£r3  to  tl)e  (£bitor. 


THE  PASSAGE  OF  A  LARGE  BILIARY  CALCULUS  THROUGH 
AN    UMBILICAL   FISTULA. 

Wei-lsburo,  N.  Y.,  January  21,  1S91. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  New  York  Medical  Journal: 

Sik:  On  November  1st  I  wiis  called  to  see  uu  old  lady,  aged 
eighty-three,  aod  found  her  sud'ering  from  severe  pain,  radiut- 


ingfrom  the  ombilicus  to  tbe  back  and  thighs,  with  her  strength 
nearly  exhausted  for  the  want  of  slee|),  which  she  bad  been 
nnable  to  get  for  several  nights  on  account  of  tbe  constant  pain. 
The  bowels  were  constipated;  she  had  a  stool  about  once  in 
three  days,  attended  by  no  discomfort.  There  was  no  evidence 
of  jaundice.  Iler  appetite  was  poor.  Physical  exaraination 
reveale<l  a  local,  circumscribed  abscess  around  the  umbilicus, 
whicli  communicated  externally  by  an  umbilical  tistula,  through 
which  was  discl)arging  a  purulent  fluid.  At  about  an  inch  and 
a  half  above  and  to  the  right  of  the  umbilicus  was  a  hard,  small 
tumor,  very  sensitive  to  the  touch.  Hot  applications  were  or- 
dered, with  morphine  to  control  pain,  and  a  mild  laxative. 

The  local  conditions  described  remained  about  the  same  for 
a  week,  when  suddenly,  at  night,  she  was  seized  with  intense 
jiain  confined  to  the  umbilical  region.  She  became  collapsed, 
and  a  biliary  calculus,  measuring  four  inches  in  circumference, 
passed  through  the  umbilical  fistula. 

At  this  dale  the  fistula  has  entirely  closed,  there  is  com- 
plete absence  of  any  local  tenderness,  the  bowels  are  regular, 
and  she  is  enjoying  comparatively  good  health. 

La  Rue  Colecjrove,  Ph.  G.,  M.  I>. 


A   CASE   OF   COXGE.VITAL   EXCEPHALOCELE. 

Point  Pleasaxt,  N.  J.,  December  2S,  1890. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  New  York  Medical  Joumal  : 

Sin:  I  should  like  to  report  the  following  case,  whicli  I  lie- 
]ieve  is  a  rather  unusual  one.  It  is  the  first  of  the  kind  that  I 
have  seen  at  any  rate,  and  I  should  like  to  have  the  opinion  of 
the  readers  of  the  journal  concerning  it. 

The  case  is  as  follows:  On  November  28th  I  was  called  to 
see  a  male  child  seven  weeks  and  two  days  old.  The  history  of 
the  case  up  to  that  time  was  this:  It  was  a  first  chihl,  weigh- 
ing five  pounds  and  a  half,  and  the  labor  was  comparatively 
easy.  The  mother  was  attended  by  a  physician  from  a  neigh- 
boring town.  Nothing  unusual  was  found  or  suspected  until 
after  the  accouchement  was  finished,  when  the  physician  told 
the  family  that  the  child  was  a  monstrosity,  and  advised  that  it 
be  laid  away  to  die. 

I  heard  about  it  through  garbled  reports  of  neighbors,  but 
had  no  opportunity  of  satisfying  myself  as  to  what  it  was  until 
the  above-mentioned  date,  when  I  found  that  the  parents  had 
declined  to  lay  it  away.  It  liad  not  seemed  able  to  nurse,  bnt 
had  been  fed  and  had  thrived  fairly  up  to  the  day  before,  the 
27th.  when  it  refused  to  eat,  had  sinking  spells,  and  seemed  to 
have  a  cold,  and  for  that  reason  they  had  sent  for  me.  Aera- 
tion seemed  to  be  very  imperfect;  while  I  sat  by  it  it  stopped 
breathing  and  became  blue  and  cold,  and  I  thought  it  was  going 
to  die  then,  but  in  a  few  moments  it  was  all  right  again.  On 
examination,  I  found  that  there  was  no  forehead,  or  at  least  the 
forehead  retreated  abruptly  from  the  brows,  so  that  the  head 
was  almost  fiat  from  the  brows  back  nearly  to  the  posterior 
fontanelle.  The  parietal  bones  lacked  half  an  inch  or  more  of 
meeting  in  the  median  line.  At  the  posterior  fontanelle  I 
found  a  tumor  which  protruded  through  the  foutanelle  an  inch 
and  a  half,  and  which  was  two  inches  in  diameter.  It  seemed 
to  consist  of  two  distinct  pedunculated  tumors.  The  second, 
or  latest  to  develop,  partially  surrounded  the  original  tumor, 
which  was  three  quarters  of  an  inch  in  diameter  l)y  half 
an  inch  long,  with  nearly  straight  sides,  and  the  lop  slightly 
oval.  If  you  will  take  an  inflated  ring  pessary  of  the  corre- 
sponding size,  lay  it  over  the  posterior  fontanelle,  and  place  in 
the  concavity  presenting  a  button  half  an  inch  thick  by  three 
ijuarters  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  with  slightly  bulging  sides  and 
convex  top,  you  will  have  it  exactly.     The  button  represents  the 


original  tumor,  the  pessary  representing  the  secondary  tumor, 
which  was  gradually  extruded. 

The  tumor  was  only  covered  by  the  brain  membranes,  and 
consisted  of  brain  tissue.  I  found  that  the  oldest  physici.an  in 
the  neighborhood  had  been  called  and  had  expressed  the  opinion 
that  the  child  would  live  and  that  the  tumor  might  be  cut  oft'. 

I  gave  a  very  unfavorable  prognosis,  stating  that,  although  it 
might  live  some  time,  yet  my  opinion  was  that  it  might  be  ex- 
pected to  die  at  any  minute. 

I  was  called  on  the  next  night  to  issue  a  death  certificate, 
the  child  having  died  on  the  29th,  at  5.30  p.  m.,  less  than  thirty 
hours  after  I  saw  it.  It  had  continued  having  the  fainting 
spells,  and  had  had  convulsions  before  it  died. 

I  want  to  ask  some  qaestions  which  seem  to  me  pertinent, 
but  whicli  T  can  not  answer  definitely  from  ray  own  experience, 
nor  can  I  find  much  of  anything  on  the  subject  in  the  literature 
at  my  command. 

1.  Was  the  hernia  intra-uterine  or  produced  by  pressure 
during  labor? 

2.  Could  it  have  been  reduced  immediately  or  closely  follow- 
ing delivery  ?  I  believe  it  could,  but  at  the  time  I  saw  it  the 
least  pressure  caused  syncope. 

3.  Would  one  have  been  justified  in  ligating  and  excising  the 
tumor  ?     I  tliink  not. 

4.  The  hernia  reduced,  would  not  proper  and  persistent 
manipulation  have  restored  the  forehead  and  head  to  their 
proper  shape?     I  believe  it  would. 

5.  Before  there  was  any  sign  of  trouble,  would  not  an  opera- 
tion for  reduction,  by  enlarging  the  opening  in  the  integument 
and  drawing  apart  the  bones  or,  failing  in  that,  by  enlarging 
the  posterior  fontanelle,  have  been  justifiable?  "Would  it  not 
have  given  a  good  chance  for  recovery  and  for  a  perfect  child? 
I  believe  it  would. 

6.  Would  the  same  operation  have  been  justifiable  at  the 
time  I  saw  the  case?  I  confess  I  never  thought  of  it  until  writ- 
ing this  history. 

7.  Was  it  a  monstrosity  ?  I  believe  not,  but  that  it  was  only 
an  unusual  elongation  of  the  crown  and  occiput,  with  a  reduci- 
ble hernia  from  the  posterior  fontanelle. 

8.  Was  the  physician  in  attendance  justifiable  in  ordering 
the  child  laid  away  to  die?     I  believe  not. 

I  should  state  that  the  woman  was  said  to  have  laced  ex- 
cessively nearly  up  to  the  time  of  her  confinement,  and  the 
sympathizing  (?)  neighbors  allege  that  as  the  cause  of  the  acci- 
dent.    I  can  see  no  connection. 

I  should  like  to  hear  from  any  one  having  had  experience 
with  such  cases.  F.  WniTAKER,  M.  D. 

THE  GOXOCOCCUS  OF  XEISSER  AXD  ARTHKITIC  EFFUSION.^. 

Xkw  York,  Jainia}-!/  12,  1S91. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Neie  Yorh  Medical  Journal: 

Sin:  In  a  recent  issue  of  the  Journal  Dr.  Kammerer  has 
been  kind  enough  to  honor  me  by  a  discussion  of  some  notices 
of  his  work  which  apiieared  in  a  short  article  written  by  me 
upon  Arthritis  in  Children  suffering  from  Vulvo-vagiiial  Inflam- 
mation of  probable  Gonorrhoeal  Nature.  I  am  surprised  at  the 
dissatisfaction  expressed  by  Dr.  Kammerer.  In  so  short  an 
article  as  mine  it  was  manifestly  impossible  for  nie  to  go  into 
the  details  of  his  valuable  paper  upon  Gonorrhu'al  Inflamma- 
tion of  the  Joints.  The  fate  of  the  reviewer  is  to  attempt  a 
condensation  of  ideas.  In  this  process  he  may  unwittingly 
place  others  in  a  light  unsatisfactory  to  them.  I  did  not  intend 
to  quote  literally  from  Dr.  Kammerer's  article,  but  tried  to 
give  in  a  very  few  words  an  idea  as  to  the  drift  of  thought  in 
the  same.  I  have  reviewed  my  work  again  in  this  direction  and 
find  no  reason  to  modify  my  original  statement.     I  may  have 
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made  the  work  of  Dr.  Kaminerer  appear  too  "easy,"  when  in 
truth  we  all  know  how  laborious  and  painstaking  laboratory 
work  is.  So  this  irritating  little  word  has  crept  into  my 
resume  without  my  being  conscious  of  the  fact  that  it  was  to 
wound  the  feelings  of  my  esteemed  colleague.  I  hope  he  will 
pardon  this  oversight,  for  such  it  really  is.  "Infection  of  tlie 
urethra"  in  my  article  should  have  read  "  infection  from  the 
urethra";  it  was  a  typographical  error.  The  days  and  dates 
are  taken  from  cases  cited  in  Dr.  Karamerers  article.  To  Dr. 
Kammerer  remains  the  honor  of  having  been  one  of  the  first 
workers  in  this  field,  and  he  has  little  cause  to  deplore  lack  of 
facilities  which  perhaps  at  that  time  did  not  exist.  To  the 
esteemed  readers  of  the  .Journal  must  be  left  the  option,  whctliei- 
they  will  not  honor  ns  both  by  reading  our  work  and  drawing 
conclusions  for  themselves.  Hexey  Koplik,  M.  D. 


seborrhu;al  warts. 

H.iMBiKO,  (Jekmaxt,   Deremher  29,  ISOU. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  New  York  Medical  Journal  : 

Sir:  In  the  Report  on  the  Progress  of  Dermatology, in  your 
issue  for  December  6th,  your  reporter  writes  of  Dr.  Pollitzer's 
paper  on  Verruca  Seborrhoica  that,  "as  this  paper  emanates 
from  Unna's  laboratory,  we  are  probably  justified  in  reading 
Unna  written  between  the  lines."  The  facts  in  the  case  are 
somewhat  at  variance  with  the  inference.  The  cases  were  in- 
deed met  with  in  my  clinic,  and  the  histological  researches  were 
made  in  my  laboratory,  but  the  new  histological  facts  were  as- 
certained by  Dr.  Pollitzer  himself,  aud  the  conclusions  drawn 
from  them  were  purely  his  own.  Whoever  will  study  the  paper 
thoroughly  will  soon  find  that  I  can  by  no  means  subscribe  to 
all  the  conclusions  in  it,  and  that  is  the  best  proof  that  Dr.  Pol- 
litzer was  its  sole  author.  In  justice  to  Dr.  Pollitzer,  I  beg  that 
you  publish  this  correction  in  your  esteemed  journal. 

P.  G.  Unna,  M.  I). 


Iprocccblncjs  of  Soriot'us. 


MEDICO-CHlRUItGICAL   SOCIETY    OF    MONTKEAI.. 

Meeting  of  Kovemher  10,  1890. 

The  Prt-^idcnt,  Dr.  V.  .1.  Smi;t'I1i:i;i),  in  the  (hair. 

Perityphlitis  Olig'inating  in  Syphilitic  Ulceration  of  the 
Intestine. — Dr.  VVyatt  .Johnston  showed  specimens  of  deep 
ulceration  of  the  large  intestine  from  a  patient  who  had  h.id 
constitutional  syphilis.  One  of  these  ulcers  was  situated  at  the 
upper  extreiuity  of  the  rectum  at  itsjunction  witli  the  sigiruiid 
flexure.  The  rectum  in  this  case  descended  into  the  pelvis  on 
the  right  side,  and  an  extensive  inflammatory  exudation  ahoiit 
the  base  of  the  ulcer  had  resulted  in  an  adhesive  perityphlitis. 
The  vermiform  appendix  was  lying  over  the  brim  of  the  pelvis 
imbedded  in  a  mass  of  inflammatory  fibrous  tissue  as  large  as 
an  egg.  The  mucosa  of  tlie  appendix  was  intact.  The  case 
also  showed  syphilitic  osteitis  of  tlie  tibiie  and  cranium.  It  was 
of  special  interest  in  cminection  with  the  present  lemlency  to 
regard  all  cases  of  iierityphlilis  as  originating  in  the  appendix, 
especially  when  operative  Interference  was  Indicated.  He  conhl 
not  find  any  similar  case  recorded.  The  fad  tl  at  the  rc<-tuni 
lay  on  the  right  side  was  .'ipparently  the  expl.'ination  tA  the 
condition  fcjiiiid. 

Eound  Ulcer  of  the  Stomach  giving  Rise  to  Sudden 

Fatal  Peritonitis.— In  .inothcr  specimen  shown   hy  Dr.  .loii:,- 


STOK,  a  round  ulcer  of  the  stomach  had  penetrated  the  perito- 
nseum  midway  between  the  pylorus  and  the  fundus  on  the 
greater  curve.  It  was  plainly  an  old  ulcer  with  much  adjacent 
scarring  which  extended  in  the  direction  of  the  fundus.  Dr. 
Reddt  related  the  clinical  history  of  the  case.  The  patient,  a 
girl  of  tweuty,  was  acting  as  a  wet-nurse  at  the  titne  she  had 
first  consulted  him,  a  few  months  before.  She  had  complained 
of  some  slight  digestive  derangement.  A  few  days  before  death 
she  was  thought  to  have  cauglit  cold.  Sudden  peritonitis  had 
developed  and  death  had  occurred  in  thirty-six  hours  from  the 
beginning  of  the  attack.  It  was  found  out  th.at  in  the  previous 
year  she  had  been  under  treatment  in  the  Montreal  General 
Hospital  for  gastric  ulcer. 

Pendulous  Tumor. — Dr.  England  exhibited  a  patient  with 
a  large  pendulous  tumor  growing  from  the  perinicuni  just  be- 
hind the  scrotum,  and  resembling  exactly  a  second  scrotum.  It 
was  concluded  that  the  tumor  was  of  the  nature  of  fibroma. 

Salivary  Calculus. — Dr.  .1.  Hutchinson  exhibited  two 
salivary  calculi  which  had  been  removed  from  the  floor 
of  the  mouth,  where  they  had  occupied  the  center  of  a  pus 
cavity. 

Typhoid  Fever  in  an  Infant  Seven  Months  Old.— Dr. 
England  related  the  history  of  an  infant  of  seven  month.s, 
who  had  regularly  gone  through  a  severe  attack  of  typhoid 
fever.  The  child  came  of  healthy  parents,  but  was  artificially 
fed  and  had,  previous  to  this  attack,  suffered  from  vomiting 
and  diarrhoea,  for  wliich  the  speaker  had  advised  the  parents  to 
take  it  to  the  country  for  the  hot  months.  On  its  return  to 
town  in  the  end  of  September  it  was  noticed  to  be  ill,  and  on 
the  2d  of  October  he  had  found  it  with  a  rapid  pulse;  tempera- 
ture, 102-6°  F. ;  abdomen  tympanitic.  All  these  conditions  had 
persisted  for  some  three  weeks,  and,  in  addition,  a  rash  of  a 
typically  typhoid  character  had  appeared  and  spread  itself  over 
the  abdomen  and  che>t.  The  s])lcen  was  distinctly  enlarged, 
and  the  liver  also.  There  was  slight  bronchitis.  Toward  the 
end.  regular  rciiii-^sions  of  temperature  occurred.  The  total 
duration  of  the  illiu-s^  was  al>ont  four  weeks. 

Enormous  Enlargement  of  the  Liver. — Dr.  R.  L.  Mac- 
DoNSELL  related  the  history  of  a  female  patient  who  had  been 
sent  to  his  clinic  at  the  Montreal  General  Ilosijital  for  advice. 
She  was  thirty  years  of  age,  married,  and  had  had  three  children 
and  two  miscarriages.  There  was  every  appearance  of  good 
health.  There  had  never  been  anaMiiia,  jaundice,  ascites,  gastric 
derangements,  h.Tmatemesis,  diarrhiva,  melasma,  or  hicmor- 
rhoids.  Ever  since  her  first  child  was  born  she  had  sufiered 
from  occasional  attacks  of  pain  in  the  right  hypoehondriuin 
with  a  sense  of  discomfort  at  times,  but  she  had  not  been  laid 
up  in  such  a  way  as  to  prevent  her  doing  housework  every  day. 
There  was  no  history  of  alcoholism,  but  syphilis  was  highly 
probable,  since  her  husband  had  been  a  man  of  very  dissolute 
habits,  and  she  had  had  a  purulent  uterine  discharge  for  many 
years. 

The  abdomen  was  not  distended,  but  the  walls  were  re- 
markably flaccid.  The  liver  could  be  plainly  felt  extending 
downward  to  a  line  two  inches  below  the  umbilicus,  filling  up 
the  greater  part  of  the  abdominal  cavity.  The  outline  was  uni- 
form and  the  cleft  between  the  lobes  could  be  distinctly  felt. 
On  palpation,  the  enlargement  was  uniformly  dense  and  resist- 
ing. There  was  no  fluctuation.  The  surface  was  quite  smooth. 
The  area  of  hepatic  dullness  in  the  right  mammary  line  ex- 
tended from  the  tliiril  rib  to  a  line  two  inches  hdow  the  umbili- 
cus and  measured  thirteen  inches  and  a  half.  In  the  axillary 
line  the  liver  extended  as  high  as  the  sixth  rih,  and  its  dor.sal 
upper  limit  was  as  high  as  the  ninth  rib.  The  increase  was 
therefore  very  much  greater  in  front  than  behind. 

No  splenic  enlargement  was  discovered.     The  examination 
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of  the  urine  afforded  no  evidence  of  disease.  The  speaker 
remarked  tbat  this  was  the  largest  liver  he  had  measured,  and 
that  he  thought  it  was  larger  than  any  on  record.  There  were 
several  noteworthy  features  in  the  case.  (1)  The  excellent  con- 
dition of  the  patient's  health.  (2)  The  absence  of  evidence  of 
implication  of  the  kidney  or  of  the  spleen  was  against  the  diag- 
nosis of  waxy  disease,  but  still  it  would  be  impossible  to  im- 
agine a  liver  corresponding  to  a  greater  extent  with  every  de- 
tail of  the  classical  descriptions  of  waxy  disease.  Moreover, 
there  was  fair  evidence  of  a  combination  of  two  potent  causes 
of  waxy  disease  —  chronic  suppuration  and  s_\philis.  There 
were,  however,  on  record  both  cases  of  amyloid  disease  of  the 
kidney  in  which  no  evidence  was  given  by  the  urine,  and  cases 
of  amyloid  disease  of  the  liver  in  which  tlie  kidney  was  not  in- 
volved. He  would  make  further  observations  of  the  case  and 
report  at  a  later  date. 

Meeting  nf  Junudry  'J,  ISOl. 
The  Prt'sideut,  Dr.  F.  J.  SiiEPnEUD,  in  the  C'ljair. 

Tubal  Gestation.— Dr.  Georoe  Armstrong  exhibited  a 
tumor  whiili  lie  had  removed  by  abdominal  section  from  a 
young  married  woman.  There  had  been  three  severe  attacks 
of  pelvic  pain,  and  subsequently  a  pelvic  tumor  had  been  dis- 
covered which  was  thought  to  be  an  haimatocele.  The  tumor 
removed,  however,  was  found  to  be  the  result  of  a  tubal  gesta- 
tion.    Good  recovery  had  followed  the  operation. 

Thrombosis  after  Scarlet  Fever.— Dr.  Wyatt  Johnston 
exiiihitod  u  s[iecii]ien  of  throiiihosis  of  the  superior  longitudinal 
sinus  and  left  renal  vein  following  scarlatina,  and  Dr.  Arm- 
strong related  the  clinical  history.  The  child  was  two  years 
and  a  half  old.  It  had  been  extracted  with  the  forceps,  and 
from  within  a  fortnight  of  its  birth  it  bad  suftered  from  convul- 
sive seizures  which  had  occurred  almost  daily.  Various  modes 
of  treatment,  including  circumcision,  had  been  tried  without 
eti'ect.  The  parents  had  persisted  in  the  belief  that  the  forceps 
was  to  blame  for  the  unhappy  condition  of  the  child.  Death 
was  caused  by  scarlet  fever,  and  no  lesion  or  injury  could  be 
discovered. 

A  Case  of  Abortive  Typhoid  Fever  with  a  Severe  Re- 
lapse.—Dr.  -Iamics  Si'RiM.i.E  reUitcd  the  history  of  a  ca>e  of 
typhoiil  fever  in  which  the  symptoms  had  subsided  in  a  few 
days.  The  patient  was  allowed  to  sit  up  and  to  resume  his 
ordinary  diet.  Subsequently  symptoms  of  typhoid  of  unusual 
severity,  accompanied  by  Jaundice,  had  set  in,  and  the  course 
of  the  ca.-e  was  protracted. 

A  Method  for  the  Quantitative  Estimation  of  Acetone 
in  Urine.— Dr.  U.  V.  Uittan  described  his  method  of  estimat- 
ing acetone  in  urine  and  exhibited  a  form  of  separating  Mask 
which  increased  the  accuracy  and  ease  of  the  manipulation. 
The  acetone  was  in  the  method  converted  into  iodoform  by 
adding  iodine  and  caustic  potash  to  the  distillate  of  urine,  and 
the  iodoform  separated  and  weighed.  The  author  of  the  paper 
staled  that  when  the  same  qnantity  of  iodine  and  ])otassiiim 
hydrate  was  added  to  a  solution  of  acetone,  variations  in  the 
quantity  of  iodoform  jiroduced  depended  directly  on  the  (|Uan- 
tity  of  acetone  present.  This  fact  formed  the  basis  of  the 
method.  Me  distilled  half  a  known  volume  of  urine.  This 
contained  all  the  acttone.  One  cubic  centimetre  of  the  dis- 
tillate was  introduced  into  a  separating  Hask,  and  h  e.  c.  of  .-i 
normal  solution  of  iodine  in  iodide  of  ])otassium  and  10  c.  c.  ol 
a  normal  solution  of  caustic  potnsli  were  addeil  w  ith  constant 
agitation.  To  this  mixture  were  now  added  Ifl  c.  c.  of  pure 
ether,  and  the  flask  was  again  well  shaken.  .Vfter  the  ethereal 
solution  of  the  iodoform  had  separated,  tiio  watery  solution  lie- 
low  was  mil  ofl' and  the  ethereal  solution  measured,  and  half  of 


it  run  out  on  a  tared  watch  glass  and  allowed  to  evaporate  at 
the  tenqjerature  of  the  room.  The  iodoform  was  then  weighed, 
and  the  quantity  so  obtained  multiplied  by  0'55  gave  the  quan- 
tity of  acetone  in  1  c.  c.  of  the  distillate.  He  used  a  separating 
flask  so  graduated  that  the  volume  of  ether  might  be  read  off 
without  opening  the  vessel.  The  method  gave  very  accurate 
results,  but  the  weighings  must  be  very  carefully  made — so  it 
could  not  bo  used  by  general  practitioners  without  some  chemi- 
cal training. 

Acetonuria.  —  Dr.  IUttan  and  Dr.  Wyatt  Johnston  read  a 
paper  upon  a  fatal  case  of  cerebral  apoplexy  in  which  sugar 
and  acetone  had  been  detected  in  the  urine.  The  patient,  a 
man  aged  sixi;y-seven,  had  been  under  the  care  of  Dr.  R.  L. 
MacDonnell,  who  had  been  his  medical  attendant  for  the  last 
seven  years  and  had  repeatedly  examined  the  urine  during  that 
time,  always  with  negative  results.  The  fatal  illness  had  set  In 
suddenly  with  an  apoplectic  seizure.  Coma  had  set  in  imme- 
diately and  had  lasted  for  twenty-four  hours.  The  urine  was 
found  at  the  time  of  the  seizure  to  contain  1'7  per  cent,  of  su- 
gar, which  had  increased  next  day  to  2'4  per  cent.,  and  then  had 
disappeared  entirely.  Acetone  to  the  amount  of  0-31  to  0'37 
per  cent,  was  found  associated  with  the  sugar,  and  the  quantity 
had  lier-sisted  for  five  days  after  the  sugar  had  disappeared. 
The  quantity  of  acetone  had  then  dropped  to  from  0'025  to 
O'Olo  per  cent.,  and  bad  finally  disappeared  also  from  the  urine 
the  day  before  death.  The  patient  had  partially  recovered 
consciousness,  but  had  complained  of  severe  occipital  pain. 
Death  had  occurred  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  on  the  twelfth 
day  of  the  illness.  The  condition  had  been  regarded  as  one  of 
diabetic  coma,  but  at  the  autopsy  an  extensive  cerebral  hosmor- 
rhage  was  present,  involving  t  he  whole  of  the  base  of  the  brain, 
but  most  extensive  over  the  medulla.  Neither  the  blood  nor 
the  urine  found  in  the  bladder  had  contained  any  acetone.  The 
source  of  the  hicmorrhage  was  a  sinall  aneurysm  of  the  left 
posterior  cerebral  artery.  Part  of  thebremiirrbage  was  of  some 
standing,  and  part  quite  recent  and  almost  fluid.  They  thought 
the  acetonuria  due  to  the  pressure  of  the  blood  clot  upon  the 
medulla. 

Acetimuria  bail  not  hitherto  been  described  in  connection 
with  cerebral  lesions,  though  .sugar  had  been  noticed  in  the 
urine  in  tul)crculous  meningitis,  brain  tumors,  etc.  They  con- 
sidered that  this  symptom  was  worth  looking  for  in  doubtful 
cases  of  apoplexy,  as  an  aid  to  localization  of  the  lesion. 

Meetiiid  nf.hniiKirii  10,  1S91. 
The  I'li^idcnt,  Dr.  K.  .T.  SiiEi'HERr),  in  the  Chair. 

The  Relations  of  Chorea  to  Rheumatism.— Dr.  G.  A. 
Brown  read  a  ])aiier  on  this  subject,  in  which  he  cited  cases  to 
prove  the  very  close  connection  between  these  two  conditions. 
He  had  found  benefit  to  arise  from  the  use  of  arsenic  and  sali- 
cylates combined. 

Dr.  James  Stewart  considered  that,  in  addition  to  rheuma- 
tism, .1  condition  of  instability  of  the  nervous  centers  must  bo 
regarded  as  of  it.self  a  cause. 

Dr.  Mii.i.s  spoke  of  the  causes  of  chorea  in  dogs.  Tliese 
were  mainly  reflex  and,  in  his  experience,  not  dciiendent  u])ou 
organic  clisea-^e. 

Plastic  Surgery. — Dr.  James  Bei.t.  exliihited  a  patient  on 
whom  lie  li.'id  performed  a  successful  plastic  operation  on  the 
nose,  in  «  hiih  he  had  succeeded  in  restoring  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  tip  of  that  organ,  which  had  been  destroyed  by 
lupus.     The  general  ellect  of  the  operation  was  very  good. 

The  President  also  exhibited  a  patient  in  whom  a  new  chin 
had  been  formed  in  order  to  replace  what  had  been  lost  in  a 
huge  scar,  the  result  of  a  burn  received  in  infancy. 
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Cardiac  Lesions. — Dr.  Wtatt  Johnston  exhibited  a  heiirt 
.showing  chronic  endocarditis  of  the  mitral  valve  toirether  with 
evidences  of  pericarditis  of  very  old  standing.  Tlie  latter  IumI 
undergone  a  calcareous  change. 

Dr.  R.  L.  JTaoDonnell  gave  an  outline  of  the  history  of  tlu' 
case.  The  patient  had  liad  scarlet  fever  in  cliildhood.  Thcro 
were  no  heart  symptoms  until  lie  had  arrived  at  tlieageof  forty, 
nlien  he  had  begun  to  suffer  from  dyspncea,  prtecordial  pain,  and 
dropsy  of  the  feet.  During  his  illness  there  had  been  severe 
attacks  of  epistaxis.  In  one  of  these  the  po.'terior  naresontlie 
left  side  had  been  pliigaed.  This  operation  had  been  followed 
immediately  by  acute  otitis  media,  ending  in  rupture  of  the  drum 
membrane.  There  had  subsequently  been  an  attack  of  acute 
renal  congestion  with  the  passage  of  bloody  urine.  The  liver 
and  spleen  showed  signs  of  enlargement,  and  there  were  evi- 
dences of  congestion  at  both  [inlnioniiry  bases. 

A  Large  Aneurysm  of  the  Arch  of  the  Aorta,  springing 
almost  directly  from  the  origin  of  the  vessel,  was  shown  in  a 
specimen  that  had  been  sent  by  Dr.  Tcnstall,  of  British  Co- 
lumbia. 

Ulcerative  Endocarditis  probably  of  Gonorrhoeal  Origin. 

—The  [latient  Iiad  bi.eii  iidinitted  to  Dr.  Molson's  wards  in  the 
Montreal  General  Hospital  on  December  l-i,  Isim,  and  had  died 
II  the  following  morning.  He  was  a  well-built  man,  thirty-four 
years  of  age,  a  stone  mason,  intemperate.  He  had  twice  been 
under  Dr.  Molson's  care  for  gonorrhneal  rheumatism.  Six  weeks 
before  admission  he  had  contracted  a  fresh  gonorrha'a  which 
was  followed  by  a  fresL  attack  of  rheumatism.  A  fortnight 
before  admission  there  had  been  an  increase  of  tlie  discharge, 
'  said  to  be  due  to  a  fresh  exposure.     In  addition  to  these  symp- 

I  toms,  he  had  been  ootof  health  for  some  months,  suflering  from 
cough,  breatblessness  on  exertion,  and  pain.  There  was  no 
history  of  rheumatism  or  scarlet  fever.  On  admission  the  tem- 
perature was  102  5°  F.  Pulse  120  and  weak.  Respirations  48. 
There  was  noisy  breathing,  with  distressing  cough.  Dull- 
ness and  weak  breathing  were  found  over  both  bases  and  mu- 
cous rales  throughout  l)oth  lungs.  So  noisy  were  tlie  breath 
sounds  that  no  cardiac  murmur  was  recognized. 

Removal  of  an  Osseous  Body  from   the  Knee. —  Dr. 

Hixi.sTox  exbibile<l  a  friii;merit  of  bone  which  he  bad  removed 
from  the  knee  joint  of  a  young  roan.  Tlie  symptoms  were 
simihir  to  those  commonly  met  with  when  loose  cartilages  are 
present.  An  oi)en  incision  was  made  and  the  substance  re- 
moved. On  examination,  it  was  found  to  be  distinctly  Ik  ny  in 
>tructure.     lis  dimensions  were  about  an  inch  by  half  an  inch. 


^ooh  |loti«s. 


.1  Iliind-hool- of  DueaUH  of  Women.  Including  Diseases  of  the 
Hlndder  and  Uretlira.  By  F.  Wisckel,  Professor  of  tiyna'- 
cology,  and  Director  of  the  Royal  University  Clinic  for 
Women,  in  Munich.  .Vuthorized  Translation.  Edited  by 
TiiEoi'iiu,i-8  Parvin,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Obstetrics  and  Dis- 
eases of  Women  and  Cliildren  in  Jeflerson  Medical  College, 
Pliiladel[iliia.  Second  edition,  revised  and  enlarged,  »ith 
f)ne  Hundred  and  Fifty  lllustrutions.  Philadelphia:  I'. 
Bhikislon,  Son,  &  Co.,  188!).     Pp.  xxiii-17  to  700. 

This  is  a  valuable  book,  inasmuch  as  it  records  the  author's 
va.it  experience  and  brings  in  parallel  with  it  that  of  the  gynie- 
cologists  of  other  countries.  Ps  utility  as  a  hand-book,  how- 
ever, is  soraewliat  impaired  by  the  absence  of  a  separate  chap- 


ter on  manual  examination  and  the  interpolation  of  such 
instruction  as  the  subjects  require  in  the  midst  of  extraneous 
material.  We  find,  for  instance,  a  disquisition  on  specula  in- 
troduced into  the  chapter  on  v.aginal  catarrh,  between  the  sec- 
tions on  diagnosis  and  on  a-tiobpgy  and  for  another — and  a  discus- 
sion on  tampons  as  a  subdivision  of  the  section  on  various  kinds 
of  uterine  displacement.  Owing  to  a  paucity  of  definitions,  the 
meaning  of  such  terms  as  >alpingitis,  colpitis,  etc.,  is  only  to  be 
determined  by  the  context,  and  parametritis,  perimetritis,  and 
lisematocele  are  mentioned,  but  to  he  dismissed  without  such 
detail  as  would  aid  the  uninitiated  to  determine  their  nature. 
.\gain,  we  may  have  a  description  of  pathological  changes  with- 
out the  anatomical  relations  of  the  altered  structure  being 
stated,  as  is  the  case  with  Morgagni's  hydatids. 

These  omissions,  comprebenMble  on  the  part  of  a  hard 
worker  and  learned  man  like  Winckel,  whoso  intimate  knowl- 
edge of  the  subject-matter  wouhl  naturally  incline  him  to  for- 
getfulness  of  the  necessities  of  beginners,  render  the  compilation 
somewhat  unfit  for  a  text-book,  although  valuable  as  a  book  of 
reference. 

The  arrangement  of  the  various  sections  is  such  that  foreign 
growths  and  displacements  are  considered  before  the  functional 
disturbances  and  inflammaiions.  This  we  consider  unfortunate, 
inasmuch  as  the  hitler  conditions  are  necessarily  constantly  re- 
ferred to  before  their  nature  has  been  delined.  Not  only  is 
great  confusion  thus  produced  in  the  mind  of  a  young  gynio- 
cologist,  seeking  in  vain  to  jienetrate  the  obscurities  of  an  un- 
defined pathological  condition,  but  also  the  indications  for  the 
treatment  of  such  complications  of  version.s,  etc.,  as  uterine  ca- 
tarrh are  necessarily  discussed  before  the  latter  itselt  has  been 
considered. 

The  carelessness  with  which  the  dilleront  subdivisions  are 
maintained  renders  reference  to  the  band-book  somewhat  ditli- 
cult.  Thus,  we  find  under  the  head  of  symptoms  of  ovarian 
carcinoma  considerations  concerning  their  a>tiology,  their  clini- 
cal and  microscopical  aspects,  their  prognosis,  diagnosis,  etc. 
But  we  heartily  approve  of  Winckel  when  ho  prole.sts  against 
castration  and  hopes  that  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  ex- 
tirpation of  the  healthy  ovary  for  dysmenorrhaia,  ovarian 
neuralgia,  epiUp-sy,  and  mental  disease  will  be  classed  with 
clitoridectomy,  once  so  frequently  done,  although  the  latter  is 
far  less  injurious  and  harmless.  He  considers  every  castration 
for  the  removal  of  ovaries  not  obviously  diseased  to  be  a  mis- 
take or,  as  Liebermeister  declares,  a  blunder,  and  only  indi- 
cated in  neuroses  when  the  latter  are  dependent  upon  patho- 
logical changes  in  the  sexual  organs,  after  other  means  have 
been  tried  without  success  and  Iho  affection  is  considered  dan- 
gerous to  life.  The  cause  of  the  neurosis  must  be  eliminated 
by  the  operation,  although  even  then  the  operation  will  not  in- 
evitably be  successful,  for,  according  to  the  law  of  eccentric 
projection  toward  the  periphery,  the  sensation  of  pain  nliicli  is 
felt  in  the  ovary  will  frecpiently  persist  after  the  latter  has  been 
removed. 

Lectures  at  St.  J'lter'i  (in  18i)0)  on  Some  Urinary  Disorders  con- 
nected with  the  Bladder,  Prostate,  and  Urethra.  By  Reoi- 
NALn  Harrison,  F.  R.  0.  S.,  etc.  London  :  Bailliere,  Tindall, 
&  Co.\,  1890.     P(i.  Tj  to  81. 

These  lectures  of  Mr.  Harrison's  include  a  consideration  of 
the  prevention  and  early  treatment  of  (irostalic  obstruction,  of 
the  operative  treatment  of  advanced  forms  of  prostatic  obstruc- 
tion, of  points  in  the  therapeutics  and  hygiene  of  the  bladder, 
of  the  signilicance  and  surgical  treatment  of  lurmatiiria.  of  the 
early  treatment  and  detection  of  stone  in  the  bladder,  and  of 
some  miscelluneons  points. 

Tlio  author  does  not  believe  there  are  any  grounds  for  assert- 
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ing  that,  if  a  person  having  an  enlarged  prostate  lives  long 
enough,  a  bladder  tronble  must  necessarily  supervene,  having 
observed  men  that  had  well-marked  signs  of  this  condition  con- 
tinae  in  good  health  for  years.  Frequency  of  micturition  and 
the  existence  of  some  impediment  usually  bring  cases  of  en- 
larged prostate  to  the  surgeon.  The  use  of  .suppositories  is 
deprecated  ;  and,  in  order  to  preserve  the  deep  channeling  of 
the  middle  prostatic  lobe,  the  regular  use  of  a  flexible  bougie — 
either  "  whip,"  olive-headed,  or  d  tentre—\\as  often  proved 
most  serviceable.  Besides  general  hygienic  measures,  be  has 
found  extract  of  ergot  in  cinnamon-water  most  useful  in  restor- 
ing the  tone  of  the  bladder.  As  an  operative  measure  he  favors 
tapping  the  bladder  from  the  perin.Tum  through  the  prostate, 
retaining  the  cannula  in  situ,  and  has  seen  atrophy  of  the  gland 
follow  this  operation.  Or  he  performs  external  incision  of  the 
membranous  urethra  on  a  grooved  staff,  introducing  the  index 
finger  through  the  prostatic  urethra:  the  floor  of  the  prostate 
may  be  divided,  or  a  portion  of  the  gland  may  be  exci.sed,  or  a 
drainage-tube  may  be  inserted.  We  agree  with  him  in  iiis  esti- 
mate of  the  nndesirability  of  the  suprapubic  operation  in  such 
cases.  The  necessity  of  sterilization  of  the  urine  by  quinine, 
boric  acid,  or  hyposulphite  of  sodium  before  an  operation  is  re- 
ferred to;  and  pichi,  saw  palmetto,  and  borocitrate  of  magne- 
sium are  recommended  for  the  various  pathological  conditions 
of  the  urinary  apparatus. 

The  lectures  on  htematuria  and  stone  in  the  bladder  are  ex- 
cellent, and  the  entire  volume  is  full  of  practical  points  that 
will  be  of  interest  not  only  to  the  surgeon,  but  also  to  the  gen- 
eral practitioner. 

T7ie  Time-relations  of  Mental  Phenomena.    By  Joseph  .Jastro  w, 

Professor  of  Psychology  at  the  University   of  Wisconsin 

New  York:   N.  D.  C.  Hodges,  1890.     Pp.  60.     [Fact  and 

Theory  Papers.] 

The  author  states  that  the  time-relations  of  mental  phenom- 
ena may  be  studied  as  <an  index  of  mental  complexity,  by  which 
objective  demonstration  sanctions  the  results  of  subjective  ob- 
servation ;  or  as  a  mode  of  analysis  of  the  simpler  mental  acts  ; 
or  as  demonstrating  theclose  interrelation  of  psychological  with 
physiological  facts ;  or  as  suggesting  a  means  of  lightening  and 
sliortening  mental  operations.  Reactions  may  be  simple,  retlex, 
automatic,  and  voluntary,  or  adaptive. 

While  the  measurement  of  the  operations  of  daily  thought 
would  be  most  interesting,  there  is  a  complexity  about  them 
that  requires  a  study  of  simpler  reactions.  There  are  intrinsic 
and  extrinsic  factors  that  intiuence  reaction-time,  the  former 
being  included  under  the  peisonal  equation.  The  results  ob- 
tained by  students  of  the  subject  are  shown  in  the  tables  of  sim- 
ple and  complex  reaction-time;  the  former  varies  from  lO.'i 
thousandths  of  a  second  for  the  recognition  of  an  electric  .shock 
in  the  forearm  (tested  eight  minutes  after  taking  GO  cubic  cen- 
timetres of  rum)  to  260  thousandths  of  a  second  for  reacting  to 
a  low  sound,  while  complex  reaction-time  varies  from  146  thou- 
sandths of  a  second  for  recognizing  sounds  of  different  intensity 
to  1,122  thousandtlis  of  a  second  for  reacting  to  five  categories 
of  spoken  words. 

There  is  an  excellent  presentation  of  the  work  of  vari(Mis 
experimenters,  and  a  bibliography  completes  the  volume. 

The  publishers  are  to  be  congratulated  on  the  selection  of 
works  they  are  making  for  this  inlore?ting  series. 
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point.  By  George  H.  Rolie,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Obstetrics  aud  Hygiciip 
in  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  Baltimore.  Second  Edition, 
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Valuable  Tables.  Philadelphia:  F.  A.  Davis,  1890.  Pp.  .\  to  421, 
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Twelve  Lectures  on  the  Structure  of  the  Central  Nervous  System, 
for  Physicians  and  Students.  By  Dr.  Ludwig  Edinger,  Fraukfort-on- 
the-Main.  Second  revised  Sdition.  With  13.3  Illustrations,  Trans- 
lated by  Willis  Hall  Vittum,  M.  D.,  St.  Paul,  Minn.  Edited  by  C. 
Eugene  Riggs,  A.  M.,  51.  D.,  Professor  of  Mental  and  Nervous  Diseases, 
University  of  Minnesota.  Philadelphia:  F,  A.  Davis,  1890.  Pp. 
xii-230.     [Price,  SI. 7.1.] 

A  Guide  to  the  Practical  Examination  of  Urine.  For  the  Use  of 
Physicians  and  Students.  By  James  Tyson,  M.  D.,  etc.  Seventh  Edi- 
tion. Revised  and  corrected.  With  a  Colored  Plate  and  Wood  En- 
gravings. Philadelphia:  P.  Blakiston,  Son,  &  Co.,  1891.  Pp.  .x-l:?  to 
'J.T>.5. 

Actinomycosis  of  the  Lung.  Being  the  Joseph  Mather  Smith  Prize 
Essay  for  1890.  By  Eugene  Hodenpyl,  M.  D.  [Reprinted  from  the 
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Use  and  Abuse  of  the  Obstetrical  Forceps.  By  Eugene  Prospei' 
Bernardy,  M.  D.,  of  Philadelphia.  [Reprinted  from  the  Transurtions 
of  the  American  Associa/ion  of  Ohstei.mianx  and  Cfi/n<ecologisfs,  Septem- 
ber. 1890.] 

The  Climatic  Causation  of  Consumption,  with  Tables  and  Diagrams 
representing  the  Same.  By  Henry  B.  Baker,  M.  D.,  of  Lansing,  Midi. 
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The  Influence  of  Syphilitic  Infection  during  Pregnancy  ^StelVick, 
Ctrllji.f.  y(/H.,  August  Iti,  Ifsuu). — In  view  of  the  great  differeiioc  ol 
opinion  as  to  the  influence  whicli  the  syphilis  of  a  pregnant  woman  ha; 
upon  her  foetus,  the  disease  being  contracted  subsequent  to  imprcgna- 
tioD,  the  author's  paper  may  be  considered  timely  and  important. 
While  Winekel,  P.  Miiller,  and  Zweifel  are  of  the  opinion  that  tht 
firtus  will  be  the  more  certain  to  be  infected  the  earlier  the  syphilitic 
virus  is  received  in  the  period  of  gestation,  Schriider  was  in  harmony 
with  the  most  eminent  sypbilographers  in  insisting  that  a  woman  who  was 
healthy  at  the  time  of  conception  and  was  subsetpicntly  Infected  nuist 
I  lear  healthy — that  is,  non-syphilitic — children,  except  in  very  rare  cases. 
It  is  difficult  to  decide  whether  the  cases  which  the  author  cites  strength 
•  11  the  view  of  the  first-mentioned  authors  or  are  to  be  regarded  as  the 
■  xieptional  cases  of  Schroder,  because  many  will  attribute  no  value  to 
I  lie  statements  made  by  even  the  most  truthful  pregnant  women,  and, 
I'll  the  other  hand,  because  it  can  not  be  stated  with  eertaintv  that 
-ypliilis  was  not  latent  during  or  even  prior  to  impregnation.  The  iiu- 
ihor  admits  this  in  saying  that  the  mothers  were  free  from  syphilis  at 
'lie  time  of  conception,  so  far  as  this  fact  could  be  determined.  The 
'wo  cases  narrated  by  the  author  are  also  to  be  regarded  as  exceptional, 
iiice  the  syphilitic  disease  of  the  placenta  in  these  cases  was  manifest 
Illy  in  the  f(i;tal  poi-tion,  and,  according  to  the  investigations  of  E. 
I  riinkel  and  Zilles  conccrnitig  placental  .syphilis,  the  disease  affects,  as 
a  rule,  only  the  maternal  portion.  Syphilitic  infection  in  both  cases 
was  supposed  to  have  taken  place  in  the  fifth  month  of  gestaliim,  and 
delivery  took  place  in  the  first  case  twenty-three  days  before  the  noi'- 
lal  termination  of  pregnancy,  and  in  the  second  case  forty  days  before 
iliat  period.  With  the  great  changes  which  had  taken  place  in  the 
placenta  in  the  latter  ca.se  the  author  compares  the  fact  that  in  this 
case  the  child  died  before  birth,  while  in  the  former  case  the  child  was 
liorn  alive,  the  placental  changes  being  less  marked  than  in  the  nlhcr. 
The  value  of  the  author's  communication  lies  in  the  accurate  ob;crva. 
tion  which  demonstrates  nothing  more  or  less  than  that  .syphilis  con- 


tracted by  a  healthy  mother  about  the  middle  of  pregnancv  mav  be 
transmitted  to  the  ovum.  That  this  is  the  rule  can  only  be  stated  after 
a  large  series  of  cases  has  been  investigated  with  care  and  precision 
equal  to  that  which  has  been  exhibited  in  the  two  cases  of  the  author. 
Fibromata  of  the  Uterus  as  Complications  of  Pregnancy  (Pozzi, 
Gaz.  med.  dc  Paris,  Jlay  24,  ISitii). — Pregnancy  tends  to  give  a  great 
impulse  to  the  develo|nneut  of  liliromata,  and  often  leads  to  their  (edem- 
atous softening.  Especially  is  this  likely  to  occur  with  interstitial 
tumors.  The  result  of  this  sudden  increase  in  size  may  be  pressure 
phenomena  of  a  very  severe  aud  painful  character.  If  the  myomatous 
uterus  is  retroflexed  there  may  occur  symptoms  of  strangulation  of  the 
organ.  Should  the  tumor  spring  from  the  supravaginal  portion  of  the 
cervix  or  the  inferior  segment  of  the  body  of  the  uterus,  pressure  symp- 
toms will  be  very  likely  to  occur,  involving  the  nerves  and  the  vessels 
associated  with  the  bladder,  the  ureters,  the  rectum,  etc.  Abortion  is 
the  most  common  and  not  the  least  grave  accident  in  these  case.s  and 
the  danger  from  hiemorrhage  will  be  great.  The  treatment  will  depend 
upon  the  nature  of  the  accident  and  the  seat  of  the  tumor.  If  the 
tumor  is  subserous  and  located  at  the  fundus  there  will  be  sonie  dau"er 
of  inflammation  or  of  cystic  degeneration,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
tumor  may  disappear  after  the  puerperal  period  is  ended.  Such  tumors 
allow  one  to  await  results,  but  with  intrapelvic  growths  the  case  is  dif- 
ferent. If  they  do  not  cause  pressure  symptoms,  one  can  hope  either 
that  they  will  precede  the  fietus  in  its  passage  through  the  parturient 
canal  or  that  they  will  get  out  of  the  way  after  the  rupture  of  the 
membranes  and  get  above  the  superior  strait.  Such  cases  have  oc- 
curred, forceps  aud  version  completing  labors  which  appeared  to 
lie  desperate  at  the  outset.  Expectation  in  such  eases  must  not  be 
continued  too  long  to  the  detriment  of  the  mother,  the  alternative 
being  the  removal  of  the  tumor.  Fibromata  of  the  cervix  have  been 
removed  both  just  before  and  during  parturition.  Many  instances  of 
this  character  are  on  record.  Polypi  of  the  uterus  may  be  easilv  re- 
moved, and,  it  removed  before  parturition,  it  may  not  interrupt  the 
pregnancy.  Interstitial  fibromata  tending  to  develop  toward  the  ab- 
dominal cavity  are  difficult  of  access  and  of  removal,  and  one  should 
consider  the  question  of  inducing  premature  labor  in  such  cases.  If 
the  placenta  is  seated  in  the  region  of  the  tumor,  a  severe  ha!morrha''e 
may  occur,  and  there  will  also  be  danger  from  puerperal  septicemia. 
The  records  of  a  large  number  of  cases  of  accidents  of  this  character 
showed  that  the  maternal  mortality  was  fifty-three  per  cent.,  the  infan- 
tile mortality  thirty  per  cent.  Hence  many  surgeons  prefer  a  timclv 
intervention  prior  to  labor,  supravaginal  amputation  of  the  uterus  or 
Caisarean  section  being  performed.  The  maternal  mortality  in  Cesa- 
rean section  for  this  accident  has  been  eighty-three  per  cent.  The  Porro 
operation  is  not  difficult,  on  the  other  hand,  deals  with  the  subject  in  a 
very  radical  manner,  aud  is  perhaps  to  be  preferred  over  other  methods 
of  treatment. 

Tubal  Gestation  in  the  First  Months,  with  Special  Reference  to 
the  Pathologlco  -  anatomical  Situation  (Orthmann,  Zlsch.  f.  Oeh.  u. 
6>i.,  XX,  1). — The  recent  litciaturc  of  ectopic  gestation  is  a  full  one, 
and  it  has  been  enriched  by  valuable  contributions  from  men  like  \'eit, 
Werth,  and  Olshauscn,  but  there  are  still  many  (piestions  connected 
with  the  condition  which  are  undecided  or  only  partly  decided.  Espe- 
cially is  this  true  concerning  the  pathologico  anatomical  relations  of 
tubal  gestation  during  the  first  months.  Leaving  out  of  consideration 
those  cases  which  are  seen  immediately  or  shortly  after  the  rupture  of 
the  fcctal  envelope,  there  still  remain  many  difficulties  to  be  solved 
concerning  those  cases  in  whicli  the  fretus  has  died  and  changes 
have  taken  place  in  the  structures,  these  difficulties  becoming  greater 
the  longer  the  period  that  has  elapsed  between  the  death  of  the 
foetus  and  the  moment  of  operation.  The  diagnosis  in  such  cases  be- 
tween hematosalpinx  and  tubal  gestation  can  only  be  reached  bv  the 
aid  of  the  microscope.  In  most  of  these  cases  there  is  no  trace  of  a 
f<ptus,  and  all  the  evidence  of  pregnancy  remaining  will  consist  of 
fiptal  membranes,  chorion  tufts,  or  dcciduu.  Huge  has  stated  that  the 
only  certain  proof  that  pregnancy  has  existed  in  such  cases  consists  in 
the  presence  of  decidua  cells.  Ten  cases  of  tubal  gestation  are  nar- 
rated, occurring  in  women  between  the  ages  of  twenty-six  and  fortv- 
four.  In  four  of  the  cases  the  menstruation  wos  absent  for  only  one 
month,  in  three  a  prolonged  hemorrhage  occurred  at  the  time  wIhmi 
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men:-truation  na^  due,  in  one  there  was  lupmonhase  a  few  days  prior 
to  the  time  when  menstruation  was  due,  in  one  there  was  profound 
collapse  on  the  day  for  the  beginning  of  the  period,  with  evidence  of 
internal  bleeding,  and  in  one  there  was  neither  intermission  of  the  men- 
struation nor  hsemorrhage.  In  five  of  the  cases  the  seat  of  the  gesta- 
tion was  in  the  right  tube  and  in  five  in  the  left.  One  of  the  women 
died  from  haemorrhage  and  one  from  ileus. 

In  two  of  the  cases  there  was  no  trace  of  intrapeiitoneal  ha^moi- 
rhage ;  if  there  had  been  any,  the  blood  had  been  absorbed.  In  six  there 
was  intraperitoneal  hjeniatocele.  Slicroscopically,  one  should  expect 
to  find  in  most  cases  of  tubal  pregnancy  changes  in  the  mucous  mem- 
bnine  at  the  \iterine  end  of  the  tube.  These  will  consist  in  swelling 
and  thickening  of  the  folds  of  the  mucous  membrane  with  small-cell 
inliltration  ;  also  small-cell  infiltration  of  the  muscular  layers,  with  hyper- 
trophy of  the  same  and  of  the  intermuscular  connective  tissue ;  also 
changes  in  the  epithelium  indicative  of  catarrhal  salpingitis.  Other 
conditions  may  be  summarized  in  the  following  propositions: 

1.  If  we  find  in  the  interior  of  the  tube  a  firmly  organized  blood- 
clot,  we  can  make  the  diagnosis  of  tubal  gestation  with  a  piobability 
bordering  upon  certainty. 

2.  Intraperitoneal  ha^matocele  complicated  with  tubal  gestation 
comes  either  from  rupture  of  the  foetal  sac  or  the  escape  of  the  ovum 
through  the  abdominal  opening  of  the  tube. 

3.  The  demonstration  of  decidua  cells  is  not  absolutely  iudispensa. 
ble  for  the  diagnosis  of  tubal  gestation. 

4.  Chorion  cells  may  be  demonstrated  in  all  cases  of  tubal  gesta- 
tion during  the  first  months. 

Extra  -  uterine  Gestation  (Olshausen,  Jour,  ile  miil.,  Apiil  tio, 
1890). — This  condition  is  no  longer  looked  upon  as  a  rarity.  Vcit  was 
the  first  to  publish  this  fact,  and  he  believed  that  twenty-eight  per  cent, 
of  haeniatoceles  resulted  from  extra  -  uterine  gestation.  Olshausen 
thinks  this  estimate  is  too  low  and  that  in  the  majority  of  cases  hicmato- 
ceie  results  from  the  ruptured  sacs  of  tubal  pregnancy.  Progress  in  the 
elucidation  of  the  ;ctiology,  symptomatology,  diagnosis,  and  |)athologi- 
cal  anatomy  of  this  question  has  been  great,  and  the  thera])ciili("il  re- 
sults have  been  correspondingly  important.  Hecker's  opinion  that  In 
the  greater  number  of  cases  the  subjects  of  tubal  gestation  are  mul- 
tipane,  and  that  the  anatomical  cause  of  the  abnormal  gestation  consists 
in  the  peiitoneal  bands  and  adhesions  which  obstiuct  and  ol)literate 
the  tubes,  is  correct,  but  the  condition  may  also  be  as.sociatcd  with 
catarrhal  and  hicmorrhagic  salpingitis,  the  epithelium  of  the  tubes 
being  changed  and  the  passage  of  the  ovules  along  the  fimbria-  being 
interfered  with.  In  addition  there  may  be  immobilization  of  the  tubal 
wall  and  suppression  of  its  peristaltic  motion.  Associated  with  tubal 
gestation  in  not  a  few  cases  are  uterine  myomata,  and  in  others  there 
are  small  polypi  of  the  tubal  mucous  membrane  which  tend  to  prevent 
the  onward  passage  of  the  ova.  Ovarian  gestation  is  now  regarded  as 
a  great  rarity,  and  abdominal  gestation  is  believed  to  be  usually  if  not 
always  secondary  to  a  tubal  gestation  in  which  rupture  has  occm-red. 
Formerly  it  was  supposed  that  rupture  of  a  gravid  tube  nuist  al- 
ways occur  by  the  second  or  third  month,  but  now  it  is  believed  that 
changes  may  take  place  in  the  tube  which  will  permit  of  the  continu- 
ance of  the  pregnancy  to  term.  There  may  be  cessation  of  the  menses 
in  extra-uteiine  as  in  intra-uterine  gestation,  or  there  may  be  dis- 
charges of  blood,  mingled  with  membrane,  from  the  uterus,  which  will 
go  far  toward  establishing  a  diagnosis.  If  symptoms  of  this  character 
are  considered  indicative  of  an  abortion,  and  cmetting  is  pcrfoiined,  the 
result  may  be  disastrous  to  the  patient.  The  uterus  in  such  case.'  is, 
of  course,  empty  and  soft,  and  contiguous  to  it  there  will  be  a  tumor 
united  by  a  pedicle  to  the  uterine  eorim.  The  method  of  treatment  has 
not  yet  been  definitely  determined,  but  great  progress  has  been  made 
in  settling  this  portion  of  the  (luestion.  If  the  diagnosis  has  been 
made  ere  the  haimorrhage  has  been  severe,  an  abdominal  section  may 
be  made  without  expectation  of  great  difiiculty.  The  uterine  and 
ovarian  arteries  are  first  tied,  and  the  sac  can  then  be  readily  dissected 
out.  If  extensive  rupture  has  taken  place,  the  residt  will  depend  upon 
the  condition  of  the  patient.  If  the  hiemorrhagi!  has  not  been  over- 
whelming, the  abdomen  should  be  opened  at  once  and  the  bleeding 
vessels  tied.  If  the  hemorrhage  has  ceased,  one  may  not  be  compelled 
to  proceed  at  o  nee  to  the  active  treatment  of  the  hiematocele. 


If  the  pregnancy  has  advanced  beyond  the  middle  period,  the  ques- 
tion as  to  treatment  becomes  complex,  especially  if  the  child  is  living. 
The  children  in  such  eases  are  usually  malformed  and  not  viable.  The 
mother,  on  the  other  hand,  is  exposed  daily  to  the  danger  of  a  fatal 
hiemorrhage.  There  is  less  danger  from  the  performance  of  an  ab- 
dominal section.  In  most  cases  the  sac  can  be  extirpated  even  though 
it  is  included  in  the  broad  ligament.  If  there  has  been  suppuration  in 
the  sac,  however,  it  should  be  attached  to  the  abdondnal  wall  and 
drained.  If  the  latter  procedure  is  adopted,  the  placenta  should  be  re- 
moved, though  the  lucmorrhage  is  sometimes  great  after  such  a  pro- 
cedure, and  one  must  exercise  discretion  as  to  such  a  step.  If  the 
foetus  has  long  been  dead  and  the  sac  has  not  suppurated,  an  operation 
is  indicated,  for,  as  long  as  calcification  of  the  fa'tas  is  incomplete,  sup- 
]>uratiou  will  he  iio>>iMc. 

Betention  of  the  Dead  Foetus  in  the  Uterine  Cavity  (Pinard,  Le 
Concoiirs  mid.,  April  12,  1890). — In  some  cases  of  this  character  labor 
is  not  delayed  and  goes  on  as  under  normal  conditions.  But  in  many 
others  the  fcptus  is  retained  and  labor  does  not  take  place.  What 
should  one  do  in  such  cases,  what  changes  do  the  ftetus  and  its  cover- 
mgs  inidergo,  and  what  are  the  symptoms  which  indicate  the  retention 
of  a  dead  foetus  ?  The  changes  in  the  foetus  will  vary  according  to  the 
period  of  development  which  had  been  reached  when  death  occurred. 
If  death  occurs  during  the  first  two  or  three  months  of  existence,  the 
foetus  will  be  dissolved  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks,  and  there  will  be 
no  trace  of  it  when  the  ovum  is  expelled.  If  existence  has  continued 
beyond  the  third  month,  the  fre-tus  will  undergo  atrophy,  mummification, 
or  desiccation.  The  amniotic  fluid  gradually  becomes  absorbed,  the 
rennnmt  being  thick  in  consistence  and  more  or  less  of  it  clinging 
to  the  surface  of  the  f(Ptus.  Maceration  most  frequently  occurs 
when  the  fa"tus  dies  subsequently  to  the  fifth  month.  The  tissues 
are  softened  and  infiltrated  with  fluid,  but  decomposition  progresses 
slowly.  Putrefaction  takes  place  if  the  foetus  is  in  contact  with 
the  atmosphere,  owing  to  rupture  of  the  membranes.  The  gases  of 
decomposition  which  are  developed  may  distend  the  uterus,  producing 
physometra. 

With  regard  to  the  mother,  if  the  ovum  remains  intact,  no  morbid 
symptoms  may  be  evident.  Palpation  of  the  womli  whin  the  fietus  is 
dead  reveals  the  presence  of  a  soft,  elastic  tumor,  which  may  contract 
under  the  pressure  of  the  hand.  Auscidtation  and  vaginal  touch  reveal 
only  negative  symptoms,  there  are  no  foetal  heart  sounds,  and  the  nor- 
mal softness  of  the  cervix  may  not  be  present.  There  is  an  absence  of 
fiptal  moveini'nl,  and  the  outlines  of  the  fa»tal  body  become  more  ap- 
preciable. If  putrefaction  takes  place,  the  etTect  upon  the  mother  will 
speedily  be  a  deleterious  one.  As  to  the  treatment,  it  will  vary  with 
the  following  conditions: 

1.  The  fa'tus  is  dead,  the  ovum  intact,  and  labor  not  in  progress. 
All  interference  in  such  ca.ses  is  bad  and  dangerous.  The  ffftus  will  be 
expelled  as  soon  a  all  vital  relations  with  the  maternal  structures  have 
terminated.  If  labor  is  excited,  the  mother  may  be  exposed  to  the 
dangers  of  putiefaction.  The  aim  should  be  to  keep  the  mother  in  an 
aseptic  condition  liy  suitalile  vaginal  ilouches  until  labor  come,-  on.  If 
the  woman  has  albumimu'ia,  one  must  beware  of  using  solutions  of  mer- 
cury for  irrigating  piu'poses. 

2.  The  foetus  is  dead,  the  ovum  is  intact,  and  labor  has  begun. 
Kigorous  antisepsis  must  be  practiced,  and  the  membranes  nnist  not  le 
ruptured  preimiturcly.  Examinations  should  be  as  infrequent  as  pos- 
sible. Hot-water  irrigation  may  be  used  to  hasten  labor.  Delivery 
should  be  proceeded  with  slowly  and  cautiously,  and  if  after  the  child 
IS  born  the  placenta  is  retained,  hot-water  in.iections  into  the  nter.is 
may  be  repeated  every  half-hour  for  several  hours.  If  this  is  ineffi- 
cient, the  placenta  may  be  extracted  with  the  hand. 

3.  The  ftetus  is  dead,  the  ovum  is  ruptured,  but  labor  has  not 
begun.  One  should  not  wait  for  accidents  before  interfering.  The 
uterus  should  be  dilated  and  the  ftvtus  extracteil,  if  it  is  not  expelled 
by  the  natural  foices. 

4.  The  fii'tiis  is  dead,  the  ovum  is  ruptured,  ami  labor  has  begun. 
Labor  should  be  accelerated  by  means  of  vaginal  or  intrauterine  irriga- 
tion. If  such  measures  do  not  sullice,  and  there  are  )>hcnomcna  of 
putrefaction,  the  dilatation  should  be  hastened  bv  ihr  use  of  the  dilat- 
ing balloons  of  Ribes. 


Jao.  31,  1891.] 
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The  Nature  and  Treatment  of  Puerperal  Osteomalacia  (Fehliiij;, 
Ctrlbl.  f.  Gi/n.,  Aug.  2'-i,  lt<!MJ). — Markeii  oases  of  nsleomalacia  have 
heretofore  given  a  very  bad  iirognosis,  most  of  the  patients  dying  in 
consequence  of  obstetrical  operations  or  of  subsequent  wasting  disease, 
such  as  tuberculosis.  A  turning  point  in  this  matter  has  been  readied 
in  connection  with  tlie  Porro  operation,  the  removal  of  the  uterus  and 
ovaries  being  quickly  followed  by  the  permanent  recovery  of  the  pa- 
tient.s.  In  tlie  past  three  years  and  a  half  the  author  has  removed  tliu 
ovaries  from  nine  women  suffering  with  osteomal.cia.  Ail  but  one  of 
these  recovered,  and  have  remained  well.  They  had  all  been  sufferei  s 
from  the  disease  for  a  long  time.  Their  ages  varied  between  twenty- 
eight  and  fifty-one  years.  The  aetiology  of  the  disease  was  studied  in 
connection  with  these  cases.  Examination  of  the  urine  showed  the 
presence  of  small  quantities  of  lime  and  phosphoric  acid,  but  the  quan- 
tity varied  from  day  to  day.  E.xamination  of  the  blood  of  the  patients, 
and  of  the  ovaries  which  were  removed,  gave  a  negative  result  as  to 
bacteria.  In  some  cases  there  was  diminished  alkalinity  of  the  blood, 
in  others  there  was  not.  Jaksch's  views  in  regard  to  the  jctiological 
importance  of  this  factor  were  not  sustained.  Neither  can  the  produc- 
tion of  sterility  in  these  women  be  looked  upon  as  an  essential  factor. 
Some  of  them  had  not  been  pregnant  for  four  or  more  years,  and  they 
promptly  recovered  from  tlie  disease  after  the  removal  of  the  ovaries. 
The  following  propositions  are  considered  important : 

1.  With  each  recurring  menstruation  the  suffering  in  this  disease 
becomes  worse. 

2.  When  an  operation  is  performed,  the  pains  of  the  disease  at  once 
begin  to  mitigate,  pain  in  the  ribs  and  sternum  disappearing  before  its 
disappearance  in  the  pelvis. 

3.  The  extirpated  uterine  appendages  show  enormous  vascularity, 
the  arteries  and  veins  being  dilated  as  they  are  in  pregnancy.  This 
may  be  a  fact  of  importance  in  the  letiology  of  the  disease. 

4.  The  average  number  of  children  in  the  author's  cases  was  .")-l. 
This  fertility  indicates  great  functional  activity  of  the  ovaries. 

Castration  signifies  irritation  of  the  vaso-motor  nerves.  In  conse- 
quence of  this  come  contraction  of  the  vessels  and  recovery  from  thi' 
disease,  exaggerated  resorption  of  bony  elements  no  longer  taking 
place.  Hence  the  author  regards  osteomalacia  as  a  reflex  trophoneu- 
rosis of  the  bony  system  proceeding  from  the  ovary,  and  analogous 
to  struma  and  Basedow's  disease. 

Indications  for  the  Treatment  of  Eetroflexion  of  the  Uterus  (J.  A'lii, 
Zhr/i.f,  (;,/,.  It.  (rill).,  XX,  1 ).— The  prevailing  opinion  at  the  present  time 
is  that  retroflexion  of  the  uterus  should  be  treated  by  operative  meas- 
ures. Treatment  by  pessaries  is  usually  only  palliative,  Liihlein  estimat- 
ing the  number  of  cures  by  such  means  as  not  greater  than  two  per  cent. 
of  all  cases  treated.  The  danger  to  life  from  operative  measures  may 
be  considered  insignificant.  Retroflexions  arc  seldom,  if  ever,  of  con- 
genital origin,  but  they  are  common  enough  in  young  girls.  Operative 
procedures  for  the  relief  of  retroflexion  include  the  various  methods  of 
ventro-fixation,  shortening  the  round  ligaments,  shortening  the  recto- 
uterine ligaments,  and  the  method  of  attachment  which  has  been  |iro- 
po.sed  by  Schiicking.  By  none  of  these  operations  is  the  uterus  restored 
to  normal  conditions  as  to  position  and  mobility,  the  aim  being  to  pro- 
iliice  the  least  amount  of  abnormity  in  the  new  conditions  in  which 
the  organ  is  placed.  Retroflexion  occurring  for  the  first  time  in  those 
who  have  passed  the  menopause  is  usually  susceptible  of  mechanical 
treatment — that  is,  treatment  by  pessaries.  The  symptoms  are  not  often 
severe  enough  in  such  cases  to  warrant  operative  treatment.  The  same 
treatment  will  often  sulliec  for  young  girls  and  for  virgins  in  general, 
especially  if  supplemented  by  tonics,  baths,  massage,  and  good  hygienic 
regimen  in  general.  In  many  cases,  however,  which  arc  treated  in  this 
way  a  permanent  cure  is  not  effected. 

Retroflexions  which  occur  for  the  first  time  after  a  confinement  arc 
often  treated  satisfactorily  by  pessaries,  hot-water  douches,  ergot,  etc., 
but  the  same  does  not  hold  good  of  retroflexions  which  recur  after  con- 
linement ;  the  hitter  will  usually  require  operative  treatment.  In  cases 
in  which  the  retroflexed  organ  is  also  adherent  as  a  result  of  simple  or 
septic  perimetritis,  the  indication  is  clear  to  release  the  ndliesions  and 
restore  the  uterus  to  a  proper  position  by  abdominal  section.  Schultze's 
method  of  treating  such  conditions  without  opening  the  abdomen  may 
be  efficient  in  some  cases,  but  one  can  never  be  quite  certain  in  releas- 


ing the  adherent  organ  that  he  will  not  do  serious  damage  to  other 
structures.  Besides,  adhesions  that  are  thus  separated  are  quite  as 
likely  to  reunite  as  if  separated  by  the  finger  in  the  abdomen.  If  the 
retroflexion  is  associated  with  diseased  appendages,  abdominal  section 
is  urgently  indicated  for  both  conditions.  The  method  of  operation 
after  abdominal  section  is  thought  to  be  of  less  importance  than  the  de- 
cision to  attempt  a  cure  by  such  a  procedure.  And  it  is  thought  that 
a  cure  will  be  more  likely  to  result  by  au  abdominal  operation  than  by 
shortening  the  round  ligaments  fnmi  the  outside.  Schiicking's  opera- 
tion is  thought  to  be  a  rational  one  theoretically,  but  the  author  has  had 
no  practical  experience  with  it. 

Operations  for  Myomata  Uteri  (.V.  -Martin,  /Axch.  f.  Guh.  «.  Gipi., 
XX,  1). — The  histories  of  thirty  cases  in  which  operations  were  per- 
formed for  myomata  uteri  are  given  in  detail,  and  the  following  conclu- 
sions represent  the  author's  views  at  the  present  time : 

1.  Enucleation  per  vaginam  should  be  limited  to  cases  in  which  the 
tumor  is  of  small  size  and  in  which  there  is  already  a  tendencv  to  ex- 
trusion. 

2.  If  the  uterus  is  the  seat  of  myomata,  but  is  still  movable  in  the 
pelvis,  the  tumors  being  small  relative  to  the  caliber  of  the  vagina,  ex- 
tirpation of  the  uterus /)(■)•  vaghuim  is  to  be  recommended  in  case  the 
eonditiou  is  one  which  calls  for  operative  treatment. 

3.  Large  tumors  which  must  be  attacked  by  the  abdominal  cavity 
should  be  removed  without  the  removal  of  other  structures  if  possible. 
Whenever  it  is  possible,  the  ovaries  and  tubes  should  be  allowed  to  re- 
main, together  with  a  sufficiently  intact  uterus  for  the  performance  of 
its  customary  functions. 

4.  Enucleation  of  myomata  during  gestation,  by  abdominal  section, 
may  be  regarded  as  a  perfectly  proper  operation  in  the  light  of  present 
experience. 

I).  If  the  uterus  can  not  be  retained  it  should  be  removed  entire 
with  the  tumor,  the  question  as  to  the  intiaperitnneal  or  extraperitoneal 
treatment  of  the  pedicle  being  a  matter  upon  which  no  positive  direc- 
tions can  be  given  at  present. 

Hyperemesis  Gravidarum  (Flaisehlen,  Ztm-h.  f.  del,.  «.  (hjn.,  xx. 
1 ). — The  a'tiology  of  this  condition  as  expressed  in  recent  literature 
may  be  divided  into  the  following  propositions  : 

1.  There  may  Ije  actual  disease  of  the  gastro-intestinal  tract  com- 
plicating the  gravid  state. 

2.  There  may  be  inflammatory  conditions  in  the  vicinity  of  the  uterus. 

3.  The  uterus  may  be  displaced. 

4.  The  vomiting  maybe  a  reflex  neurosis  of  the  stomach  associated 
with  a  gravid  uterus  which  is  in  a  normal  condition,  or  there  may  be 
pathological  processes  in  certain  portions  of  the  uterus. 

When  the  vomiting  is  associated  with  no  pathological  condition  of 
the  uterus  various  factors  may  be  assigned  as  contributory  to  its  cause. 
One  of  these  is  race  tendency  or  peculiarity  ;  thus  the  condition  is  very 
rare  in  Germany,  less  rare  in  England,  and  least  rare  in  Fiance.  Brock 
attributes  it  to  individual  peculiarity;  Fischel,  to  increased  nervous  irri- 
tability resulting  from  changes  in  the  condition  of  the  blood  and  con- 
sequently in  the  nutrition  of  the  nervous  system.  Others  regard  it  as 
a  psychopathic  condition  or  as  a  result  of  fatty  degeneration  of  the  liver. 
.Schroder  attributes  it  to  excessive  extension  of  the  uterus,  to  the  excess 
of  passive  tension  over  active  growth,  or  to  inflammation  of  the  endo- 
metrium. Rheinstiidter  attributes  it  to  irritation  of  the  sympathetic 
nerves  which  is  increased  by  the  pressure  of  the  pelvic  organs.  A'eit 
regards  it  as  an  indication  of  endometritis ;  Ilorwitz,  as  an  indication  of 
metritis ;  Bennet,  as  an  expression  of  inflammation  of  the  portio  vaginalis. 
Five  cases  are  narrated,  three  of  which  ended  fatally;  in  the  other  two 
the  patients  were  S'lved  by  the  perfoiniance  of  abortion.  In  all  the 
cases  the  vomiting  became  a  threatening  symptom  in  a  very  short  time. 
This  would  seem  to  indicate  a  very  profound  disturbance  in  the  nervous 
system,  effecting  or  perhaps  proceeding  from  disturbance  in  the  initrition 
of  the  heart  mu.scle,  and  sometimes  leading  to  collapse  even  though  the 
vomiting  has  ceased.  The  means  of  treatment  which  have  been  recom- 
mended are  numerous,  including  most  of  the  narcotics  and  sedatives, 
the  use  of  a  very  weak  galvanic  current,  and  dilatation  of  the  cervical 
canal.  The  latter  procedure,  known  as  Copenian's  method,  has  not  at 
the  present  time  the  enthusiastic  advocacy  which  it  once  had.  The 
most  satisfactory  method  of  treatment  as  a  means  of  saving  the  life  of 
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the  woman  consists  in  the  performance  of  abortion.  There  is  seldom 
anv  ferer  in  these  cases ;  the  pulse  is  the  most  useful  guide.  When  it 
is  very  small  and  frequent,  and  emaciation  is  progressing  rapidly,  an 
operation  will  probably  be  required,  and  if  it  is  to  be  done  successfully 
one  must  beware  of  putting  it  off  too  long. 


Hclv)  Jnbcntions,  etc. 


VAGINAL    SPECULUM    WITH    AN'    ATTACHMENT    FOR    USE 
IN   THE   SIMS  POSITION. 

By  fiKOKOE  Wackerhagex,  M.  D., 

BROOKLTN. 

Tins  .speculum  was  published  in  the  Xeu>  York  Jln/Ira!  Jinw'l, 
.Taiiuary  1.5,  18T3,  and,  as  it  has  given  such  general  satisfaction  to 
those  who  have  used  it,  I  deemed  it  to  be  of  interest  to  present  it  again 
with  its  improvements.  Tbis  instrument  is  self-retaining,  and  luis 
heretofore  only  been  of  use  with  the  patient  in  the  dorsal  position. 
The  inferior  blade  is  solid,  and  is  four  inches  and  a  half  long  by  an  inch 
and  a  half  wide ;  it  is  connected  to  a  sliding  frame  by  a  hinge-.joint. 
The  curve  at  the  base  of  the  blade  is  the  same  as  in  the  ordinary  cylin- 


drical speculum.  The  superior  blade  is  also  solid,  and  is  three  inches 
and  a  half  long.  This  l)lade  has  a  longitudinal  slide  attached,  by  which 
it  may  be  lengthened  or  shortened,  and  is  of  great  assistance  in  direct- 
ing the  cervi.x  uteri  in  the  most  desirable  position  for  the  a])plicatiou 
of  topical  remedies  or  surgical  operations,  especially  when  that  organ 
is  antefle.\ed.  The  sliding  frame  is  two  inches  and  a  half  in  length  by 
an  inch  and  a  half  wide,  and  in  direclcfl  toward  the  jnihex. 

The  improvement  consists  of  a  handle,  A,  to  the  posterior  blade, 
which  permits  its  use  as  a  Sims  speculum.  This  handle  can  be  at- 
tached or  disconnected,  as  occasion  may  require.  In  using  it  as  a 
Sims  speculum  it  is  necessary  to  remove  the  cross-bar,  15,  from  the 
jjcrpendicular  bars,  C,  which  are  now  unscrewed,  leaving  the  posterior 
blade,  to  which  the  handle  may  he  attached,  as  hereinbefore  described. 
This  instrument  is  manufactured  by  Messrs.  George  Tiemann  &  Co., 
New  York.  

IMI'H(lVEI)   SURGICAL   NEPIDLES. 
By  (Jkouiie  Wackerhagex,  M.  D., 

BB00KI.TN. 

I  DE.SIRE  to  present  a  cut  of  a  new  curve  in  surgical  needles.  These 
needles  are  especially  adapted  for  use  without  a  needle-holder.  They 
are  each  three  inches  long  and  slightly  flattened  in  order  to  preveiil 
rolling  or  turning  when  held  between  the  thumb  and  index-finger. 


They  arc  arranged  in  the  following  order:  A,  ordinary  large;  B, 
ordinary  medium  ;  C,  intestinal,  with  round  points. 


I  have  found  in  surgical  practice  that  nearly  all  sutures  can  be 
more  readily  introduced  without  the  trouble  of  applying  the  needle- 
holder  ;  also  that  a  curve  such  as  is  represented  in  the  cut  can  be  used 
in  all  cases,  where  either  a  straight  or  curved  needle  is  required,  except- 
ing in  small  cavities,  when  it  is  necessary  to  use  a  very  small  curved 
needle  ;  then,  of  course,  a  needle-holder  is  indispensable.  These  nee- 
dles are  manufactured  bv  Messrs.  George  Tiemann  &  Co.,  New  York. 


To  Contributors  and  Correspondents. — The  attaUion  of  all  who  purpose 
favoriny  U.1  leilli  coniinunuatioiis  is  respectfully  caUed  to  tlie  follow- 
ing: 

Authors  of  articles  intended  for  publication  under  the  liead  of  "  original 
eontributions  "  are  respectfully  informed  that,  in  accepting  such  arti- 
cles, we  always  do  so  loith  the  understanding  tlial  the  following  condi- 
tions are  to  be  observed:  (i)  when  a  manuscript  is  sent  to  this  jour- 
nal, a  similar  manuscript  or  any  abstract  tliereof  tnust  not  be  or 
have  been  sent  to  any  ot/u-r  periodical,  unless  we  are  specially  notijied 
of  the  fact  at  the  time  the  article  is  sent  to  us  ;  {2)  accepted  articles 
are  subject  to  tlie  customary  rules  of  editorial  revision,  and  will  be 
published  as  promptly  as  our  other  engagements  will  admit  of — we 
can  Tmt  engage  to  publish  an  article  iii  any  specified  issue  ;  {3)  any 
conditions  whic/t  ati  author  wishes  complied  with  must  be  distinctly 
slated  in  a  communication  accompanying  the  manuscript,  and  no 
new  cunditions  can  be  considered  after  the  manuscript  has  been  put 
into  the  type-setters'  hands.  We  are  often  constrained  to  decline 
articles  which,  although  they  may  be  creditable  to  their  authors,  are 
not  suitable  for  publication  in  this  journal,  eithei-  because  they  are 
too  long,  or  are  loaded  with  tabular  matter  or  p/rolix  histories  of 
cases,  or  deal  with  subjects  of  little  interest  to  the  medical  profes^oti 
at  large.  We  can  not  enter  into  any  correspondence  concerning  our 
reasons  for  declining  an  article. 

All  letters,  whether  intended  for  publication  or  not,  must  contain  the 
writer's  name  and  address,  not  necessarily  for  publication.  No  at- 
tention will  be  paid  to  anonymous  communications.  Hereafter,  cor- 
respondents asking  for  information  that  we  are  capable  of  giving, 
and  thai  can  properly  be  given  in  this  journal,  will  be  atiswered  by 
number,  a  private  communication  being  previously  sent  to  each  cor- 
respondent informing  him  under  what  number  the  answer  to  his  note 
is  to  be  looked  for.  All  communications  not  intended  for  publication 
under  the  author's  name  are  treated  as  strictly  confdential.  We  can 
not  give  advice  to  laymen  as  to  particular  cases  or  recommend  indi- 
vidual practitioners. 

Secretaries  of  medical  societies  will  confer  a  favor  by  keeping  us  in- 
formed of  the  dates  of  their  societies'  regular  meetings.  Brief  notifi- 
cations of  matters  that  are  expected  to  come  up  at  particular  meet- 
ings will  be  in.'terted  when  they  are  reeeirtd  in  time. 

Neujspapo's  and  other  publications  containing  matter  tchich  the  person 
senditig  them  desires  to  bring  to  our  notice  should  be  marked.  Ment 
bers  of  the  profession  who  send  us  information  of  matters  of  inlirest 
to  our  readers  will  be  considered  as  doing  than  and  us  a  favor,  and. 
if  the  space  at  our  mmninnd  admits  of  it,  we  shall  lake  pleasure  in 
inserting  the  stibstajicc  of  such  cofununications. 

All  communications  intcmlcd  for  t/ic  „ditor  should  be  addrciscd  to  him 
in  care  of  the  publisliers. 

All  communications  relating  to  the  business  of  the  journal  should  be  ad- 
dressed to  the  publishers. 
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THE   INFLUENCE   OF   LAPAROTOMY  UPON 

TUBERCULOSIS    OF   THE    PERITONEUM.* 

Bt  PARKER  SYMS,   M.  D. 

A  YEAR  ago  my  atteotion  was  forcibly  called  to  tlils 
siibjeet  by  the  patient  whom  I  present  to  you  to-nigbt. 

He  was  sufiering  from  a  condition  which  neither  I  nor  my 
colleagues  could  define.  I  did  an  exploratory  laparotomy  and 
foand  that  his  disease  was  tuberculosis  of  the  mesentery  and 
peritoniBum.  To  attack  the  disease  was  hopeless,  so  I  closed 
the  incision,  which  healed  primarily,  and,  to  my  surprise,  the  pa- 
tient's condition  began  to  improve  trum  the  day  of  ihe  opera- 
tion, and  he  finally  appeared  to  be  entirely  cured  of  his  trouble. 

His  history  is  as  follows:  .James  L.,  single,  aged  twenty-five, 
a  hostler  by  occupation,  was  admitted  to  the  Colored  Hospital 
on  October  24,  1889;  has  had  measles,  whooping-cough,  scar- 
latina, intermittent  fever;  never  had  typhoid  fever.  Family 
history  is  negative  as  to  tuberculosis.  He  has  had  gonnrrha'a 
three  times.  The  last  attack  was  two  years  previous  to  his  ad- 
mission, and  at  that  time  he  contracted  syphilis,  of  which  he  had 
well-marked  secondary  symptoms,  such  as  eruption,  pharyngitis, 
neuralgias,  etc.  Wheti  admitted,  Ihe  patient  was  poorly  nour- 
ished, had  an  anxious  expression,  and  complained  of  constant 
pain  in  the  abdomen,  which  was  always  in('reased  by  eating. 
He  suffered  a  good  deal  from  con-stipation  and  flatulence.  His 
heart  and  lungs  and  urine  were  normal;  respiration,  24; 
temperature,  101°  F. ;  pulse,  96. 

On  the  loth  of  November  I  was  asked  to  examine  a  tumor 
which  had  appeared  in  his  right  hypochondrium.  Since  his 
admission  his  pain  had  continued  to  increase  in  severity ;  his 
temperature  bad  varied  between  101°  and  103°,  and  he  had 
rapidly  lo?t  strength  and  weight.  I  examined  him  under  ether 
and  found  a  very  well  marked,  elastic,  apparently  cystic  tumor. 
It  was  connected  with  the  liver  and  followed  the  movements  of 
that  organ,  but  the  anterior  margin  of  the  liver  could  be  felt 
distinct  from  the  tumor.  The  mass  was  slightly  movable.  It 
seemed  to  be  rather  crescentic  in  shape  and  occupied  a  space 
extending  about  four  inches  along  the  free  border  of  the  ribs  to 
the  right  of  the  median  line  and  about  six  inches  downward. 
Dullness  was  continuous  with  that  of  the  liver,  though  the 
tamor  was  partly  covered  by  small  intestines  and  was  resonant, 
except  upon  deep  percussion.  Two  or  three  bodies  about  the 
size  of  a  small  marble  could  be  felt  freely  movable  over  the  sur- 
face of  the  tumor. 

Shortly  after  this  I  had  several  of  my  friends  see  him  in  con- 
sultation, but  none  of  us  was  able  to  make  a  diagnosis.  As 
possible  conditions,  empyema  of  the  gall-bladder,  suppurating 
cyst  of  liver,  encapsulated  peritonitis,  etc.,  were  suggested. 
That  he  was  suffering  from  a  sepsis  was  evident  from  his  tem- 
perature, pulse,  night-sweat.s,  etc. 

On  N'ovember  22d  I  did  an  exploratory  laparotomy,  ex[)ect- 
ing  10  attack  the  di-ease  if  it  proved  to  be  an  operable  one.  I 
made  an  incision  about  six  inches  long  over  the  most  prominent 
part  of  the  tumor,  about  the  outer  border  of  the  rectus.  I'pon 
opening  the  abdominal  cavity,  I  found  that  the  mesentery  was 
covered  with  enlarged  glands  varying  in  size  from  that  of  a  pea 
to  that  of  a  largo  hazel-nut.  -Vpparently  every  portion  of  the 
mesentery  was  diseased.     The  tumor  consisted  of  a  mass  of  in- 
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testinesand  folds  of  peritonaeum  matted  together,  and  probably 
surrounding  a  mass  of  tubercular  lymphatics  and  glands.  It 
extended  from  the  root  of  the  mesentery  up  into  the  longitudi- 
nal fissure  of  the  liver,  to  the  under  surface  of  which  it  was 
firmly  adherent,  thence  downward  for  about  six  inches  in  a 
broad  mass  apparently  involving  the  duodenum,  the  asceuOing 
and  part  of  transverse  colon.  One  of  the  mesenteric  glands 
was  removed  and  proved  to  be  in  a  state  of  cheesy  degeneration 
in  the  center,  with  a  surrounding  zone  of  tubercular  tissue. 
Nothing  further  was  done,  save  closing  the  wound,  which  was 
done  by  a  double  row  of  sutures.  The  wound  healed  by  pri- 
mary union  with  no  reaction.  From  the  day  following  the 
operation  the  patient  began  to  improve.  His  femperature  con- 
tinued to  vary,  hut  the  exacerbations  were  lower  than  they  had 
been,  and  finally  ceased. 

The  patient  soon  ceased  to  sutler  from  his  former  sjmptoms 
and  gained  steadily  in  strength  and  weight.  Three  months 
later  he  appeared  to  be  in  good  health.  He  was  free  from  all 
subjective  symptoms;  his  bowels  moved  daily  and  he  was  ap- 
(larently  cured.  The  tumor  had  very  much  decreased  in  size, 
and  could  be  felt  only  by  deep  pressure.  On  the  1st  of  August 
he  left  the  hospital,  and  has  worked  steadily  since  then  as  a 
laborer.  I  saw  him  on  the  23d  of  November.  He  says  that  he 
has  been  entirely  well  until  ten  days  ago,  when  be  began  to 
have  a  return  of  bis  former  symptonjs.  Upon  examining  him,  I 
find  that  the  disease  has  started  afresh.  His  abdomen  is  very 
inuch  distended  by  tympanites  and  there  is  some  ascitic  fluid. 
The  tumor  has  reappeared,  but  is  not  as  well  defined  as  before. 
He  has  an  infiltration  in  the  upper  lobe  of  the  right  lung,  and 
bis  axillary  and  cervical  glands  are  involved.  He  sa^s  these 
swellings  appeared  before  he  left  the  hospital.  His  tempera- 
ture and  pulse  are  100. 

Of  course  it  may  be  argued  that  tliis  intermission  in 
the  disease  was  merely  coincident  with  the  time  of  opera- 
tion, but  I  am  convinced  that  the  improvement  which  took 
place  in  this  patient's  condition  was  the  direct  result  of  the 
operation.  Previous  to  this  he  bad  steadily  failed  in 
strength,  bis  symptoms,  both  subjective  and  objective,  be- 
came daily  more  pronounced,  and  the  abdominal  tumor  in- 
creased continuously.  The  day  following  the  operation  he 
was  comparatively  comfortable,  and  within  a  few  days  he 
expressed  bis  gratitude  for  what  had  been  done  for  him, 
and  said  he  felt  better  than  he  had  for  a  long  time.  This 
was  confirmed  by  the  change  in  his  general  and  special 
conditions.  His  improvement  was  constant  and  progress- 
ive, and  since  he  left  the  hospital  he  has  been  able  to  do 
the  heavy  work  rccpiired  of  a  day  laborer  and  says  he  lias 
been  as  well  as  he  ever  was  until  ten  days  before  I  last  ex- 
amined him. 

I  am  strengthened  in  this  belief  by  the  written  testi- 
mony of  others  concerning  the  beneficial  effect  of  laparoto- 
my in  these  cases.  The  German  surgeons  have  contributed 
most  of  the  records.  I  have  studied  reports  of  about  forty 
instances  of  cures,  and  of  as  many  more  where  a  maiked 
improvement  has  resulted.  Several  of  these  wore  remarka- 
bly similar  to  my  case,  especially  one  reported  by  Pro- 
chownik,  and  one  by  P6an,  of  Paris.  In  nearly  all  these 
cases  the  operation  was  done  through  error  in  diagnosis  or, 
as  in  my  case,  as  a  means  to  diagnosis.  Very  seldom  was 
anything  done  beyond  exploring  the  abdomen,  diagnosti- 
cating the  condition   and  abandoning  the  case  as  an  inop- 
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erable  one,  and  closing  the  cavity.  Of  course,  when  ascites 
existed  the  fluid  was  withdrawn.  Sometimes  the  original 
focus  of  the  disease  was  removed — as  ovaries,  tubes,  etc. — 
but  usually  nothing  was  done  which  could  apparently  afiect 
the  widespread  disease,  and  cui-e  has  seemingly  resulted 
from  the  mere  peritoneal  incision.  In  some  cases  disinfect- 
ants have  been  used — such  as  flushing  the  abdomen  with 
solutions  of  salicylic  acid,  thymol,  bichloride,  etc. ;  also 
iodoform  has  been  dusted  on  to  and  rubbed  into  the  dis- 
eased surfaces.  For  some  reason,  the  ultimate  results  of 
these  cases  do  not  compare  favorably  with  those  in  which 
no  attempt  at  disinfection  was  made. 

I  must  say  that,  to  my  mind,  the  reason  why  laparotomy 
benefits  these  cases  is  an  occult  one.  Man)'  theories  have 
been  advanced,  but  I  have  not  found  one  which  offers  a 
satisfactory  explanation  of  this  phenomenon.  Of  course, 
those  surgeons  who  met  with  success  after  using  one  or 
more  of  the  disinfectants  felt  assured  that  the  result  was 
due  to  the  chemical  agent  employed.  But,  as  I  remarked 
above,  this  does  not  hold  true,  for  cases  in  which  no  such 
agent  was  used  did  equally  well  and  even  better.  Some  who 
had  only  attacked  cases  of  diffuse  peritonitis,  in  which  hy- 
drops was  the  prominent  feature,  attributed  the  gain  to  Ihe 
improved  condition  of  the  abdominal  blood  circulation  con- 
sequent to  the  removal  of  pressure  by  relieving  the  ascites. 
That  this  does  not  account  for  it  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the 
withdrawal  of  the  fluid  by  tapping  does  not  bring  about 
the  favorable  result.  This  is  well  illustrated  by  a  patient  of 
Schwarz's  in  Ilofniokl's  collection  of  seventeen  cases;  in  this 
instance  the  aspiration  was  followed  by  an  immediate  and 
increased  dropsy,  and  a  palliate  incision  done  eight  days 
later  resulted  promptly  in  a  very  marked  improvement. 
This  patient  died  of  general  tuberculosis  six  months  later, 
and  there  had  been  a  comparative  cure  of  the  peritonitis. 
Cure  is  also  attributed  to  the  fact  that  the  handling  of  the 
abdominal  contents  gives  rise  to  a  plastic  form  of  peritoni- 
tis resulting  in  abundant  adhesions  and  an  encapsulating  of 
the  disease.  While  this  seems  to  me  the  most  rational  ex- 
planation offered,  it  certainly  is  not  a  satisfactory  one. 
We  surely  do  not  find  an  analogy  to  it  in  tuberculosis  of 
any  other  [)art  of  the  body.  Besides,  in  many  of  the  cases 
the  manipulation  was  very  limited,  and  certainly  did  not 
involve  all  the  diseased  parts  of  the  cavity.  Usually  the 
incision  was  closed  as  soon  as  the  disease  was  rocognized, 
and  yet  recovery  seems  to  have  followed  in  these  cases,  pro- 
portionally as  well  as  in  cases  where  an  extensive  niani])ti- 
lation  was  resorted  to. 

Perhaps  by  leaving  our  direct  subject  and  stud)  ing  the 
effect  of  laparotomy  in  various  morbid  conditions  of  tlie  ab- 
dominal organs,  we  may  some  day  be  able  to  throw  light 
upon  this  question.  There  are  many  instances  upon  record 
where  diseased  conditions — such  as  enlarged  livers  and 
spleens,  tumors  of  these  and  other  organs — have  disap- 
peared after  an  exploratory  incision,  and  1  am  sure  that  the 
members  of  the  Surgical  Society  can  recount  a  number  of 
them.  Lawson  Tait  makes  mention  of  many  such,  ami 
offers  the  following  cx[)lanalion,  which  I  quote  : 

"The  cases  are  far  too  numerous  and  the  results  indicate 
a  sequence  far  too  clearly  for  us  to  dismiss  the  plunoniena 


as  a  mere  coincidence  ;  nor  can  we  accept  the  explanation 
of  subsequent  medical  treatment  as  having  brought  about 
the  much-desired  ending.  I  am  satisfied  that  mere  open- 
ing of  the  peritoneal  cavity  has  a  direct  influence  in  setting 
up  the  process  of  absorption  of  the  tumor,  and  my  conviction 
in  this  direction  has  increased  my  confidence  in  the  principle 
of  exploration.  That  some  emphatic  physiological  change  is 
at  once  set  up  by  opening  the  peritoneal  cavity  is  clearly 
indicated  bv  the  uniform  onset  of  a  most  distressing  thirst, 
which  lasts  for  days,  and  is  not  seen  so  markedly  after  any 
other  operation  known  to  me.  Let  the  incision  in  the  ab- 
dominal wall  be  made  down  to  the  peritoneum,  but  the 
serous  cavity  remain  unopened,  and  the  thirst  is  not 
marked.  But  let  the  peritonaeum  be  opened  but  a  finger's 
breadth,  and  the  result  is  marked.  That  a  therapeutic 
change  is  effected  in  the  peritonaeum  itself  by  mere  open- 
ing of  the  cavity  is  now  universally  recognized  in  the  treat- 
ment of  what  we  call  tubercular  peritonitis  by  abdominal 
section.  1  have  now  had  a  large  experience  on  this  point, 
and  can  say  positively  that  we  can  cure  permanently  and 
speedily  cases  that  have  gone  even  so  far  as  suppuration  by 
opening  and  cleansing.  But  in  the  bad  cases  in  all  proba- 
bility the  cleansing  is  neve^r  complete,  no  matter  how  much 
time  and  care  are  spent  jipon  it ;  and  in  non-purulent  cases 
I  very  often  do  no  cleansing  at  all,  but  merely  empty  out 
the  sernm  and  put  in  a  drainage-pipe.  Yet  the  great  ma- 
jority of  these  cases  are  cured  by  these  simple  means. 

''Four  times  in  my  life  I  have  opened  the  abdo- 
men for  the  purpose  of  removing  enlarged  spleens,  and  in 
everv  one  of  the  instances  I  have  been  deterred  from  pro- 
ceeding with  the  operation  by  reason  of  the  hopelessness  of 
the  outlook  for  the  patient.  Strange  to  say,  in  three  of  the 
four  patients  the  tumor  has  disappeared,  and  they  are  now, 
to  my  knowledge — or  were,  at  least,  a  short  time  since — in 
perfect  healtli;  the  fourth  succumbed  to  the  exploratory 
incision." 

Mr.  Tait's  theory  that  the  result  is  brought  about  by  a 
physiological  change  in  the  peritonajum  is,  of  course,  one 
which  is  not  now  capable  of  demonstration,  and  I  fully 
agree  with  Konig,  who  says  that  we  are  by  this  question 
confronted  with  a  mystery  and  a  riddle  yet  to  be  solved. 

Ivjijnig  has  made  the  most  complete  collection  of  cases. 
It  embraces  virtually  all  that  have  been  reported.  He  tabu- 
lates 131  cases  of  operation,  including  14  of  his  own  ;  120 
were  in  women,  and  but  11  in  men.  This  disproportion  is 
probably  owing  to  the  fact  that  a  majority  of  the  women 
were  operated  upon  under  the  supposition  that  they  had 
diseases  or  tumors  of  the  pelvic  organs,  for  Phillips  found, 
in  107  cases  discovered  in  2,230  autopsies,  that  89  ex- 
amples were  in  men  and  only  18  in  women.  Of  these  131 
cases,  30  per  cent,  were  under  twenty  years  of  age  and  70 
per  cent,  were  between  twenty  and  fifty  years  old.  The 
mortality  from  operation  was  about  3  per  cent. 

One  hundred  and  seven  of  the  131  patients  were  dis- 
charged from  treatment  in  a  most  satisfactory  condition ; 
23  of  these  were  merely  improved,  while  84 — that  is  to  say, 
65  percent. — remained  cured.  Kiinig  insists  that  cure  can 
not  be  assured  without  an  observation  of  two  years,  so  he 
re<luoes  the  number  of  cures  to  30  of  these  cases  which  were 
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observed  over  two  rears  (14  of  tbe  30  were  observed  over 
three  vears).  Thus  we  have  a  cure  lasting  over  two  years 
in  24  per  cent,  of  all  patients  operated  upon.  As  exam- 
ples: Spencer  Wells's  remained  well  for  twenty-five  years; 
Schiicking's,  fifteen  years;  Slellwag's,  thirteen  years;  and 
Konig  lias  cures  lasting  nine,  eight,  seven,  and  six  years, 
respectively. 

From  a  careful  study  of  the  reports  of  laparotomy  in 
tuberculosis  of  the  perilonseum,  and  of  the  various  essays 
upon  this  subject,  I  have  come  to  the  following  conclu- 
sions : 

1.  That  the  danger  of  the  operation  is  very  slight.  At 
present  the  death-rate  is  but  3  per  cent. 

2.  That  sepsis  is  not  so  likely  to  occur  in  these  peri- 
toniea  as  in  laparotomy  on  healthy  ones,  on  account  of  the 
pathological  changes  which  have  taken  place  in  the  mem- 
brane. 

3.  That  tubercular  infection  of  the  wound  does  not 
occur. 

4.  That  disinfectants  are  useless  and  that  drainage 
should  not  be  used,  as  it  is  likely  to  result  in  a  permanent 
.sinus. 

5.  That  in  unsuccessful  cases  the  operation  at  least 
does  no  harm.  Most  of  the  patients  who  have  died  at  a 
time  remote  from  the  operation  have  succumbed  to  gen- 
eral tuberculosis  or  to  a  tuberculosis  of  some  other  organ. 

6.  That  establisbed — not  advanced — pulmonary  tuber- 
culosis is  an  indication  for  and  not  against  the  operation  ; 
for  the  improvement  gained  enables  the  patient  to  better 
resist  the  phthisis,  and,  if  this  latter  is  but  incipient,  re- 
covery may  take  place. 

7.  That  laparotomy  is  the  proper  form  of  treatment  for 
tbese  cases.  In  some  unknown  way  it  exerts  a  most  bene- 
ficial influence  upon  the  disease,  resulting  in  cure  in  a 
large  proportion  of  cases,  and  in  a  marked  improvement  in 

nearly  all. 
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Adulteration  of  Milk  with  Oil. — "  Perron  lias  drawn  attention  to 
tlie  adiiltoiiilioii  of  milk  with  oil,  wliirh  is  emuleificd  by  nieans  of  honix 
or  yolk  of  egg,  and  docs  not  produce  any  effect  on  the  taste  of  the  milk. 
Tlic  addition  of  this  cmnlsion  gives  '  body  '  and  conceals  the  addition  of 
water.  The  mixtiire  of  a  pnre  tasteless  oil  of  low  spccilic  gravity  emul- 
sifieil  with  yolk  of  egg  effectually  conceals  the  fact  of  milk  having  liccn 
skimmed." — DrniiyUlii'  Circular  and  Cheinirul  Omcllc. 


A  CONTRIBUTION  TO 

THE  DIAGNOSIS  OF  RAYNAUD'S  DISEASE 

(SYMMETRICAL   GANGRENE).* 

By  GEORGE  W.  JACOBY,  M.  D. 

Although  a  great  deal  has  been  written  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  local  asphyxia  and  symmetrical  gangrene  since  Ray- 
naud directed  our  attention  to  this  .symptom  complex,  and 
very  many  new  cases  of  the  affection  have  been  described, 
our  knowledge  to-day  of  all  its  features,  except  perhaps  the 
purely  clinical  ones,  is  hardly  any  more  advanced  than  it  was 
at  the  time  of  Raynaud's  writing,  ^tiologically,  we  have  in 
a  certain  sense  made  some  progress,  for  we  now  realize  that 
other  causes  than  those  which  Raynaud  believed  to  be  the 
only  admissible  ones  may  have  a  supplementary  produc- 
tive action.  At  the  time  of  Raynaud's  observations,  when 
the  pathology  of  such  and  analogous  affections  was  entirely 
dominated  by  Yirchow's  influence,  it  was  cu.stomary  to  ex- 
plain all  these  troubles  by  the  assumption  of  vascular  ob- 
struction. Raynaud,  realizing  fully  that  the  clinical  feat- 
ures of  the  afiection  were  thus  not  satisfactorily  explained, 
but  at  the  same  time  recognizing  that  an  affection  of  the 
vessels  alone  was  capable  of  explaining  them,  propounded 
his  theory.  Raynaud  says:  "I  propose  to  demonstrate 
that  there  exists  a  variety  of  dry  gangrene,  affecting  the 
extremities,  which  it  is  impossible  to  explain  by  a  vascular 
obliteration — a  variety  characterized  by  a  remarkable  tend- 
ency to  symmetry,  so  that  it  always  affects  similar  parts, 
both  upper  and  lower  limbs,  or  all  four  at  the  same  time, 
and  in  some  cases  also  the  nose  and  ears,  and  I  shall  en- 
deavor to  prove  that  this  kind  of  gangrene  owns  for  its 
cause  some  error  as  to  the  innervation  of  the  capillary  ves- 
sels." 

Raynaud's  description  of  the  affection  is  as  follows: 
"  In  slight  cases  the  extremities  become  the  seat  of  cold, 
accompanied  by  cyanosis  and  lividity,  with  more  or  less 
pain.  In  severe  cases  the  cold  occupies  a  considerable  ter- 
ritory and  goes  up  to  several  centimetres  above  the  roots 
of  the  fingers  or  toes;  at  the  same  time  the  nose  and  ears 
may  be  similarly  affected  ;  if  continued  for  a  time,  gangre- 
nous points  appear  on  the  extremities;  the  gangrene  is 
always  dry  and  may  occupy  from  a  pin's  head  in  size  in  the 
dermis  to  an  entire  phalanx." 

Precisely  the  same  links  which  Raynaud  recognized  as 
missing  in  the  chain  of  evidence  necessary  to  substantiate 
his  theory  are  to-day  still  lacking.  The  cause  of  this  fail- 
ure to  progress  is  to  be  sought  for  entirely  in  the  fact  that 
all  subsequent  writers  have  followed  Raynaud  entirely  loo 
blindly,  accepting  his  ideas  m  toto,  or  at  most  modifying 
them  in  some  unessential  particular.  Thus  Weber  believes 
that  the  vessels  are  not  so  much  contracted  as  the  smooth 
muscles  of  the  skin,  and  Weiss  that  it  is  not  so  much  the 
arteries  which  arc  contracted  as  the  corresjionding  veins. 
All,  however,  agree  with  Raynaud  that  these  changes,  what- 
ever thev  may  be,  arc  due  to  abnormal  vaso-molor  innerva- 
tion, and  thiit  the  symmetry  of  the  affection  must  be  due  to 
an  excitation  of  the  spinal  cord,  radiating  thence  to  the  vas- 

•  Read  before  the  New  York  Ncurologiciil  Society,  .January  6,  1891. 
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cular  nerves  supplying  the  extremities.  Also  agreed  is  it 
that  the  various  stages  of  the  affection,  changing  from  local 
asphyxia  to  gangrene,  are  dependent  upon  the  extent  of 
the  contraction  of  the  terminal  vascular  ramifications,  these 
varying  in  size  from  simple  diminution  to  complete  occlu- 
sion. Hocbenegg  acknowledges,  and  he  is  one  of  few,  that 
many  cases  of  symmetrical  gangrene,  so  called,  are  not  due 
to  nerve  influence,  but  to  abnormal  blood  mixture.  The 
gangrene  of  the  peripheral  parts  is,  however,  here  also  ex- 
plained by  the  assumption  of  a  reflex  contraction  of  the 
peripheral  vessels. 

It  must  be  considered  a  matter  for  surprise  that,  as  ob- 
servations became  more  and  more  numerous  and  the  astio- 
logical  factors  of  the  various  cases  became  more  and  more 
complicated,  observers  did  not  break  away  entirely  from 
the  sharp  boundaries  laid  down  by  Raynaud  and  his  follow- 
ers and  recognize  that — although  his  theory,  for  want  of  a 
better  explanation,  was  applicable  to  a  few  cases — it  required 
great  faith  and  great  imaginative  capacity  to  consider  even 
a  representative  minority  of  the  publislied  cases  as  thus  sat- 
isfactorily explained. 

Raynaud,  demanding  that  all  cases  classed  as  syrmnet- 
rical  gangrene  be  due  to  abnormal  vascular  innervation,  but 
realizing  that  certain  cases  which  clinically  corresponded 
fully  to  his  description  were  manifestly  due  to  some  other 
than  a  nervous  cause,  excluded  these  cases  from  the  cate- 
gory of  symmetrical  gangrene.  How  uli warrantable  this 
demand  was  is  clearly  proved  by  the  fact  that  Weiss,  also 
continuing  this  sifting  process,  found  it  necessary  to  ex- 
clude, as  not  being  cases  of  symmetrical  gangrene,  fourteen 
of  the  seventeen  cases  which  Raynaud  accepts.  Other  ob- 
servers, going  to  the  opposite  extreme,  have,  in  the  face  of 
Raynaud's  demands,  called  cases  Raynaud's  disease  which 
clearly  should  not  have  been  so  named.  Thus  Verdelle  as 
well  as  Bouveret  do  not  hesitate  to  include  cases  of  general 
atheromatosis  in  which  symmetrical  gangrene  occurred  in 
the  category  of  Raynaud's  disease.  Petit  and  Verneuil 
also,  in  considering  cases  of  local  asphyxia  due  to  malarial 
influence,  have  accepted  cases  in  their  list  which  were 
clearlv  cases  of  malarial  infarction,  or  which  presented  ele- 
ments which  speak  still  more  against  their  acceptance,  as, 
for  instance,  their  Case  XVIII.  Here  a  male  patient  was 
affected  with  Raynaud's  disease ;  the  hands,  ears,  and  nose 
were  implicated;  it  is  also  said  that  the  left  arm  was  com- 
pletelv  paralyzed,  and  that  there  was  endocarditis.  ('on> 
ments  are  unnecessary. 

With  Raynaud's  demands  before  us,  the  acceptance  or 
non-acceptance  of  a  case  into  this  class  would  simply  resolve 
itself  into  a  question  of  negative  evidence,  dependent  upon 
the  impossibility  of  discovering  any  pathological  change 
which  could  account  for  the  local  symptoms.  Tiiat  this 
impossibility  will  to  a  great  extent  depend  upon  the  com- 
plicating factors  of  the  case  as  well  as  upon  the  diagnostic 
powers  of  the  examiner  needs  hardly  be  stated.  Having 
before  us  a  case  of  spontaneous  gangrene,  and  wishing  to 
decide  whether  it  is  a  case  of  Raynaud's  disease  or  not,  we 
must  bear  in  mind  that  this  form  of  gangrene  may  be  due 
either  to  pathological  changes  in  the  blood-vessels,  to  ab- 
normal   blood    .states,   or   to    nervous   disorders ;  then   we 


must  exclude  entirely  the  first  and  second  of  these  proposi- 
tions, and  also  part  of  the  third,  for  the  possible  presence 
of  any  gross  disorder  of  the  nervous  system  must  also  be 
eliminated.  In  many  cases  it  will  at  once  thus  become 
evident  that  Raynaud's  disease  is  only  a  symptom  of  some 
other  affection,  but  in  many  cases  the  difficulty  will  lie  in 
recognizing  the  primary  malady,  and,  as  I  propose  to  show, 
this  will  often  be  impossible.  Neither  can  we  ever  be  sure 
in  a  given  case  whether  later  observations  may  not  take  it 
out  of  the  category  of  Raynaud's  disease. 

As  it  is  recognized  that  the  symptoms  of  local  asphyxia 
and  symmetrica!  gangrene  are  often  due  to  unrecognizable 
states  of  disordered  blood  mixture,  I  shall  not  spend  any 
time  in  adducing  proofs  of  the  correctness  of  this  proposi- 
tion. 

Upon  the  question  of  anatomical  nerve  disease  as  a 
cause  of  symmetrical  gangrene  there  can  also  now  not  be 
any  uncertainty.  As  stated,  in  order  to  make  a  diagnosis 
of  symmetrical  gangrene  in  Raynaud's  sense,  we  must  be 
able  to  exclude  gross  nerve  disease.  That  this  can  not  be 
done  in  many  cases  is  now  also  well  known  and  recognized. 
This  knowledge  is  due  mainly  to  the  impetus  given  to  the 
anatomical  study  of  the  nerves  in  symmetrical  gangrene 
through  the  efforts  of  Deje-rine  and  Leloir,  who  in  1881,  in 
two  cases  of  acute  decubitus,  found  the  nerves  in  the  af- 
fected parts  to  be  in  a  state  of  parenchymatous  neuritis. 
In  1884  Mounstein  found  a  similar  condition  to  be  present 
in  a  case  of  symmetrical  gangrene,  but  as  in  this  case  arte- 
rial changes  were  also  found,  it  can  hardly  be  considered  a 
clear  case,  and  I  shall  have  occasion  to  refer  to  it  again. 
Pitres  and  Vallard,  in  1885,  also  found  structural  nerve 
changes  in  cases  of  symmetrical  gangrene,  the  arteries  hav- 
ing been  found  normal.  Wigglesworth,  Affleck,  and  others 
have  also  found  neuritis  in  cases  of  Raynaud's  disease. 

The  class  of  cases,  however,  with  which  I  particularly 
desire  to  deal  now,  and  to  whose  proper  understanding  the 
foregoing  facts  were  necessary,  are  those  cases  which  come 
under  the  caption  of  gangrene  due  to  pathological  changes 
in  the  blood-vessels. 

It  is  a  Dine  qua  noti  for  the  diagnosis  of  Raynaud's  dis- 
ease that  the  lumen  of  the  vessels  be  free  and  their  walls 
found  in  a  healthy  condition,  so  that  vascular  disease,  as  a 
causal  agency  in  the  production  of  this  affection,  may  be 
anatomically  excluded. 

If,  with  this  in  mind,  we  review  the  various  cases  re- 
ported, we  will  find  that,  although  pathological  examina- 
tions have  not  been  frequently  made,  still  in  a  number  of 
cases  in  which  this  has  been  done,  the  condition  of  the 
arteries  does  not  fulfill  the  required  obligations.  This 
statement  is  supported  by  one  of  Mounstein's  cases  (cited 
by  Hochenegg).  This  case,  in  which  also  a  neuritis  multi- 
plex was  found,  showed  various  chalky,  ossified  places  in 
the  arteries  (posterior  tibials),  and  the  capillary  vessels 
around  the  gangrenous  parts  contained  microscopic  hyaline 
thrombi.  The  clinical  history  of  the  case  is  not  given, 
nothing  being  stated  exce[)t  that  it  occurred  in  a  man  aged 
forty-seven. 

Goldschmidt  describes  a  case  in  a  person  of  forty-lliree, 
who,  being  in  full  health,  became  affected  with  local  asphyxia 
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and  symmetrical  sjangrene  without  discoverable  cause. 
First  the  right  hand  was  affected  with  local  syncope;  a 
year  after,  the  left  became  affected  in  a  similar  manner: 
soon  the  syncope  gave  way  to  asphyxia,  and  this  later  on 
became  complicated  by  the  occurrence  of  symmetrical  gan- 
grene. Three  fingers  on  each  hand  were  thus  affected;  upon 
the  left  hand,  the  index,  niedius,  and  ring  fingers;  and  upon 
the  right,  the  tliumb,  index,  and  raedius.  At  the  same  time 
the  local  asphyxia  progressed  with  stages  of  arrest  until  tile 
fingers  remained  in  a  permanent  condition  of  cold  and 
torpor.  The  entire  condition  was  precisely  such  as  is  de- 
scribed by  Raynaud.  The  feet  also  were  cold,  moist,  and 
cyanosed,  but  not  further  affected.  In  other  ways  also  the 
patient  resembled  the  picture  drawn  by  Raynaud.  Upon 
autopsy,  a  multiple  endarteritis,  varying  only  in  degree  of 
development,  was  found. 

Ransom  has  published  a  case  of  symmetrical  gangrene 
in  which  the  affection  was  confined  to  the  face.  On  au- 
topsy, no  disease  of  the  facial  arteries  was  found,  but 
atheroma  of  the  arch  of  the  aorta,  with  narrowed  lumen  of 
the  innominate  and  also  of  the  left  carotid  at  their  origin, 
was  discovered. 

Barlow,  in  a  supplementary  report  to  a  case  previously 
published,  says  the  left  foot  was  amputated  for  gangrene. 
Amputation  at  the  middle  third  of  the  thigh.  The  stnmp 
was  examined  and  the  arteries  were  "free  from  calcification 
or  atheroma  in  the  ordinary  sense ;  for  a  short  distance 
above  the  gangrene  there  was  thrombus  in  the  arteries,  and 
there  was  remarkable  contortion  and  infolding  of  the  elastic 
lamina  in  some  sections ;  thickening  of  outer  and  mi(l<lle 
coats  of  arteries." 

Fox,  also  in  a  supplementary  report,  says:  "Joseph  A. 
died  comatose  (April  8,  1888)  with  diabetes  and  albumi- 
nuria. General  atheroma  of  the  medium  and  larger  sized 
arteries,  especially  the  aorta,  carotids,  iliacs,  femorals,  and 
brachials,  and  of  the  vessels  of  the  base  of  the  brain." 

Other  considerations  also  will  lead  us  to  the  conclusion 
that  arterial  disease  is  more  commonly  a  cause  of  spontane- 
ous gangrene  than  is  at  present  supposed  to  be  the  case. 
These  considerations  are,  firstly,  cases  occurring  during  a 
chronic  ne[)hritis,  and,  secondly,  cases  due  to  syphilis. 

As  a  text  to  my  remarks  upon  the  nephritic  cases,  I  will 
take  the  history  of  the  following  case  observed  by  me  in 
private  practice : 

A.  B.,  male,  aged  forty-two,  consulted  mo  first  on  December 
10,  1884,  on  account  of  a  numbness  and  coldness  of  the  fingers. 
Heretofore  patient  has  always  been  well.  He  is  a  hard-work- 
ing, encr);etic  business  man,  with  absolutely  no  neuropathic 
iTcdisposition.  Ilis  habits  as  regards  alcohol  and  tobacco  are 
"id;  he  uses  both  but  moderately.  No  history  of  rbeuraatisni, 
lihilis,  or  malaria.  No  history  of  exposure  to  cold  or  wet. 
He  complains  that  for  the  last  six  weeks  his  fingers  have  nut 
felt  as  they  should;  he  thinks  that  he  first  noticed  the  troulile 
after  wasliintr  in  cold  water,  when  his  fini^ers  felt  stiff,  as  llii)iij,'h 
partially  frozen.  That  tilfiht  ho  had  intensie  i)ains  in  his  firi},'erH, 
and  the  following  miirning  they  appeared  swollen  and  pur|>li', 
with  tlie  exception  of  the  middle  finger  of  the  left  hand,  wliicli 
looked  like  dead.  This  condition  has  remained  almost  un- 
changed ;  during  this  time  the  pain  has  been  continuous,  but  of 
greater  severity  at  night,  so  that  it  is  almost  impossible  for  hici 


to  fall  asleep.  Examination  of  the  patient  showed  that  all  the 
fingers  of  both  hands,  with  the  exception  of  the  thumbs  and  the 
middle  finger  of  the  left  hand,  were  purplish  and  cold.  To  the 
examiner  they  felt  like  ice.  This  coldness  extended  upward  to 
above  the  first  interphalangeal  joint.  The  left  medius  was  cold 
like  the  otber  fingers,  but  differed  from  them  in  color,  being 
blanched  and  dead-like;  the  thumbs  were  normal.  Sensation 
to  touch  and  to  the  pricking  of  a  pin  was  reduced.  Pressure  on 
the  ends  of  the  fingers  was  painful.  The  pulsation  of  the  radial 
and  ulnar  arteries  at  the  wrist  was  normal  in  every  particular. 
The  feet  were  cold,  but  otherwise  normal.  Heart  normal. 
Urine  contained  neither  sugar  nor  albumin.  Here  I  would  say 
that  the  urine  was  repeatedly  examined  after  subsequent  visits, 
and  .always  with  the  same  negative  result. 

During  the  two  weeks  following  his  first  visit  to  me  it  ap- 
peared as  though  the  skin  of  the  fingers  gradually  dried  up,  and 
then  from  the  first  interphalangeal  joint  downward  (over  the 
entire  cold  area)  necrotic  pieces  of  skin  came  oft";  this  necrosis 
did  not  extend  through  the  skin,  and  I  can  hardly  call  it  a  peel- 
ing of  the  skin,  as  it  came  off  in  circumscribed  patches  which 
varied  in  size. 

On  the  ends  of  the  fingers,  u[)on  the  palmar  side,  the  necro- 
sis extended  through  the  skin,  and  black,  circumscribed  sloughs, 
with  a  brownish  area  of  discoloration  extending  around  them, 
were  formed.  These  sloughs  varied  in  size  from  that  of  a  pea 
to  one  which  covered  the  entire  phalanx  of  the  left  medius.  The 
nails  of  the  fingers  showed  purple  discoloration  around  the 
matrix,  with  disseminated  hiemorrhagic  spots  all  over.  From 
this  history  and  from  the  symptoms  present  at  the  time  of  ex- 
amination, I  diagnosticated  the  case  as  one  of  Raynaud's  dis- 
ease. 

The  patient,  not  improving  under  treatment,  disappeared 
from  observation  until  September  of  the  same  year.  The  condi- 
tion was  then  as  follows :  All  the  sloughs  have  disappeared,  leav- 
ing white  scars.  The  entire  third  phalanx  of  the  left  medius  is 
gone,  the  fingers  are  still  cold  and  purplish,  arteries  of  the  fore- 
arm normal,  no  spontaneous  pains,  or  upon  pressure.  I  have 
no  note  as  to  whether  the  urine  was  examined  then  or  not;  the 
probabilities  are  that  it  was  not,  or  some  note  would  have  been 
made. 

January  S9,  1885. — The  patient  complains  of  headachcsand 
various  dyspeptic  disturbances.  He  gives  a  history  of  several 
very  slight,  transitory  aphasic  attacks.  An  examination  of  the 
urine  resulted  as  follows:  Light  color;  specific  gravity,  I'OIO; 
albumin;  kidney  epithelia;  casts,  hyaline  and  granular.  Tlie 
further  history  of  the  case  can  be  told  in  a  few  words;  it  w^as 
tliat  of  a  chronic  interstitial  nephritis,  without  any  unusual 
complications.  In  January,  1880,  examination  of  the  patient 
reveals  hypertrophy  of  the  left  ventricle,  high  tension  of  tbo 
arteries,  pulse  incompressible.  In  February,  1888,  an  attack  of 
apoplexy  supervened,  wljich  resulted  in  coma  and  death  in  four 
hours. 

This  case  is  not  by  any  means  unique,  for  in  1880 
Debove  described  a  case  of  Raynaud's  disease  occurrinj; 
in  a  patient  suffering  from  a  nephritis,  and  since  then 
it  has  been  shown  that  symmetrical  gangrene  is  often  ob- 
served in  conjunction  with  Uright's  disease.  Dieulafoy, 
also,  has  shown  that,  during  the  course  of  this  latter  affec- 
tion, the  occurrence  of  dead  finger  is  frequently  observed. 
My  case,  however,  acquires  great  importance  from  the  fact 
that  symmetrical  gangrene  was  present  before  it  was  pos- 
sible to  discover  any  evidence  of  other  disease,  the  urine 
and  heart  having  been  repeatedly  examined. 

From  the  history  and  course  of  this  case  we  arc  entitled] 
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to  conclude  that  certain  cliaugcs,  upon  the  nature  of  which 
it  is  unnecessary  to  enter,  tinallv  existed  in  tiie  entire  arte- 
rial system  ;  it  is  also  clear  to  me  that  the  earliest  clinical 
manifestation  of  these  changes  must  be  sought  in  the 
affection  of  the  fingers,  and  that  upon  this  affection  of  the 
peripheral  parts  rested  the  diagnosis  of  Raynaud's  disease 
— a  diagnosis  which  later  developments  proved  to  be  an 
erroneous  one.  It  is  certain  that  Raynaud's  theory  can  have 
nothing  in  common  with  this  class  of  cases,  but  that  their 
true  pathology  is  best  ex[)lained  through  the  investigations 
of  Gull  and  Sutton,  about  which,  some  years  ago,  there  ex- 
isted considerable  dispute.  The  observations  of  these  scien- 
tists have  never  been  disproved,  notwithstanding  many  at- 
tempts to  do  so.  Their  later  observations  on  changes  in 
the  spinal  cord  and  its  vessels  in  arterio-capillary  fibrosis 
again  fortify  their  position.  Some  of  the  conclusions  from 
their  first  paper  may  properly  be  reproduced  here.  They 
are:  That  there  is  a  diseased  state  characterized  by  h\ aline 
fibroid  formation  in  the  arterioles  and  capillaries;  that  it 
is  probable  _that  this  mobid  change  always  begins  in  the 
kidneys,  but  there  is  evidence  of  its  also  beginning  in 
other  organs;  that  the  contraction  and  atrophy  of  the  kid- 
ney are  but  part  and  parcel  of  the  general  morbid  change ; 
that  this  morbid  change  in  the  arterioles  and  capillaries  is 
the  primary  and  essential  condition  of  the  morbid  state 
called  chronic  Bright's  disease  with  contracted  kidney  ; 
that  the  clinical  history  varies  according  to  the  organs  pri- 
marily affected.  In  their  paper  published  in  1877  the  fol- 
lowing general  remarks,  which  are  of  interest  here,  are 
made:  "Clinical  medicine,  from  this  point  of  view,  would 
recognize  the  importance  and  bearing  of  many  now  sup- 
posed unimportant  ailments,  and  might  find  that  these  ail- 
ments are  signs  of  commencing  tissue  changes  of  the  kind 
in  question,  springing  up  in  one  or  more  of  the  several  or- 
gans, it  might  be  in  advance  of  renal  changes  and  forebod- 
ing their  advent." 

It  is  unfortunate  that  in  no  case  of  symmetrical  gan- 
grene occurring  during  the  course  of  Bright's  disease  have 
the  microscopic  arteries,  particularly  those  of  the  non- 
affected  parts,  been  examined.  Reasoning  from  the  case 
described  and  from  the  quotations  given,  it  is  not  [)resnm- 
ing  too  much  to  suppose  that  analogous  changes  would  also 
be  found  there. 

All  cases  of  spontaneous  gangrene,  be  they  symmetrical 
or  unilateral,  will  require  careful  attention  and  examina- 
tion. In  many  we  will  be  able  to  discover  some  local 
change  in  the  arteries  of  the  affected  parts,  while  in  others 
some  gcTieral  affection  of  the  arterial  sytem  will  explain  the 
gangrene.  Many  cases  will,  however,  always  remain  in 
which,  no  matter  how  careful  the  examination,  no  such  ex- 
planatory conditions  can  be  detected.  Particularly  diffi 
cult  of  understanding,  and  possibly  of  diagnosis,  are  those 
cases  of  s|)ont:mcous.  gangrene  occurring  after  acute  dis- 
eases. Naturally  I  do  not  refer  to  arteriotlirombosis,  such 
as  is  the  cause  of  gangrei-.c  occurring  after  measles,  scailet 
fever,  puerperal  fever,  variola,  etc.,  but  to  such  cases  as  have 
been  described  by  Estlaender,  of  Uelsingfors ;  cases  which 
occur  during  typhoid  fever,  and  in  which  the  gangrene 
is    generally    bilateral,    does    not    pass    beyond    the    toes 


or,  at  most,  the  foot,  and  in  which  the  arteries  are  always 
free. 

On  the  other  hand,  cases  of  coldness  and  lividity  of  the 
fingers,  ultimatelv  subsiding  or  ending  in  gangrene  and 
due  to  an  obliterative  arteritis,  as  described  by  Walsham 
and  Hadden,  can  not  possibly  present  any  difficult)  in  diag- 
nosis; here  the  pulseless,  indurated  condition  of  the  arteries 
supplying  the  affected  parts  is  a  sufBcient  indication  of  the 
process. 

There  are,  however,  still  other  cases  which,  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  many  of  the  so-called  cases  of  Raynaud's  dis- 
ease are  not  symmetrical  (also  one  of  Raynaud's  own  cases), 
we  are  tempted  to  ascribe  to  nerve  influence,  but  which  are 
better  explained  by  the  assumption  of  an  obliterative  end- 
arteritis. That  this  condition — endarteritis  of  small  ves- 
sels, with  obliteration  of  their  lumen,  to  which  attention 
was  first  called  through  Friedlacnder's  article — can  produce 
gangrene,  is  shown  by  various  clinical  cases.  Such  cases 
are  those  of  Benni — spontaneous  gangrene  of  the  left  lower 
extremity — in  which,  upon  autopsy,  an  endarteritis  of  the 
femoral  and  popliteal  arteries  was  found;  and  of  Saundb)  — 
spontaneous  gangrene  in  a  man,  aged  forty-seven,  with  no 
discoverable  cause — which  anatomically  proved  to  be  a  case 
of  obliterative  arteritis.  Pearce  Gould  presented  at  the 
Clinical  Society  of  London  a  case  of  progressive  obliteration 
of  the  arteries  of  the  u])per  limb,  probably  starting  in  the 
hand  and  spreading  to  the  axilla,  and  Recklinghausen  has 
also  reported  a  case,  the  original  report  of  which  I  was  un- 
able to  obtain,  wherein  he  found  an  endarteritis  obliterans 
in  the  gangrenous  member.  This  retrospect  leads  us  to  a 
consideration  of  the  s\  philitic  cases,  for  it  is  well  known 
that  syphilis  produces  upon  the  arteries  a  periarteritis 
which  gradually  encroaches  upon  their  entire  diameter,  fin- 
ishes as  an  endarteritis,  and  thus  narrows,  or  even  totally 
obliterates,  the  caliber  of  the  vessel.  It  is  also  well  known 
that  many  cases  of  spontaneous  gangrene,  which  resemble 
cases  of  Raynaud's  disease  in  every  particular,  are  often 
due  to  such  a  syphilitic  affection  of  the  arteries;  but  it  is 
asked  of  us  that,  in  order  to  make  a  diagnosis  of  I{aynaud's 
disease,  we  should  exclude  syphilis. 

This  demand  in  itself  shows  the  weak  foundation  upon 
which  this  diagnosis  rests,  for  if  in  two  different  individu- 
als all  the  symptoms  of  Raynaud's  disease  are  present,  with- 
out any  other  symptoms  which  might  indicate  the  existence 
of  anatomical  disease  of  the  arteries,  we  are  asked  in  the 
one  case  to  exclude  the  diagnosis  "  Raynaud's  disease  "  be- 
cause the  patient  acknowledges  having  had  syphilis,  while 
in  the  other  we  must  accept  the  diagnosis  because  a  syphi- 
litic history  is  not  obtainable.  The  difficulty  in  understand- 
ing these  cases  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  frequent  occurrence 
of  syphilitic  disease  of  the  peripheral  vessels,  excepting 
those  of  the  brain,  is  not  yet  appreciated  as  it  sliould  bo. 

While  the  action  which  syphilis  exerts  upon  the  large 
arteries  has  been  known  for  years,  and  has  no  beating  upon 
the  subject  with  which  we  are  now  dealing,  our  knowledge 
of  its  action  upon  the  smaller  vessels  is  due  entirely  to 
modern  research. 

As  a  result  of  these  investigations,  it  has  become  evi- 
dent that  we  arc  dealing  with  a  subject  of  the  greatest  ina- 
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port ;  aud  the  more  we  analyze  the  cases  the  more  i!o 
we,  on  account  of  the  complexity  of  the  symptoms,  real- 
ize the  difficulty  of  the  subject.  One  thing,  however,  is 
clearly  shown  by  the  results  already  obtained,  and  that  is 
the  necessity  of  carefully  examining  the  small  arteries  of 
peripheral  parts.  What  we  know  about  the  symptoma- 
tology of  syphilitic  affections  of  the  superficial  arteries,  as 
revealed  by  a  study  of  the  few  published  cases,  is  as  fol- 
lows :  From  the  clinical  symptoms  we  are  obliged  to  dif- 
ferentiate two  phases  of  pathological  change — a  stage  of 
induration  with  preservation  of  the  luraeti  of  the  artery,  and 
one  of  obliteration  of  the  artery  with  all  its  consequences. 
In  the  obi  iterative  stage  we  have  symptoms  of  ischemia, 
progressing  in  extent  according  to  the  seat  of  the  affected 
arteries  and  according  to  the  difficulty  encountered  in  the 
establishment  of  the  collateral  circulation  :  if  the  terminal 
arteries  of  the  extremities  are  affected,  the  disorder  will  be 
marked,  and  consist  in  cedema,  slight  cyanosis,  reduction 
of  temperature,  and,  tinall),  also  gangrene  of  the  parts;  if, 
however,  small  arteries  are  aflfected  whose  collateral  ramifi- 
cations can  be  replaced,  then  the  symptoms  will  be  transient 
or  entirely  wanting.  Finally,  as  syphilitic  arteritis  is  fre- 
quently symmetrical  (Baroux),  we  find  that  these  symp- 
toms are  also  often  symmetrical. 

The  rarity  of  cases  of  syphilitic  arteritis  of  the  super- 
ficial vessels  is,  in  ray  opinion,  more  apparent  than  real. 
Such  cases  have  been  described  by  Duplay  (autopsy,  gen- 
eralized syphilitic  endoperiarteritis  of  all  the  arteries  of  the 
body),  Cabot  and  Warren  (case  of  gangrene  of  the  right 
lower  extremity,  preceded  by  severe  pains ;  autopsy  re- 
vealed a  syphilitic  arteritis),  Leudet  (case  of  a  male,  aged 
fifty-three,  syphilitic  since  six  years,  presenting  an  arterio- 
syphilis  of  the  anterior  branches  of  both  superficial  teni- 
P'>ral  arteries;  one  artery  after  the  other  became  affected, 
the  course  being  spread  over  an  entire  year;  the  develop- 
ment of  the  arterial  affection  was  preceded  by  great  pain  at 
the  seat  of  inflammation).  Baroux,  Brault,  and  Wilks 
have  described  cases  in  which  the  arteries  affected  were  the 
internal  carotid,  both  carotids,  the  vertebral,  and  left  ca- 
rotid. Despres's  case  of  amputation  of  the  foot  on  account 
of  an  eschar  was  probably  an  arterial  syphilis,  and  in 
Barker's  case  of  spontaneous  gangrene  of  the  fingers  due  to 
arteritis  this  was  also  in  all  probability  of  syphilitic  origin. 

Cases  of  s}  philitic  arteritis  which  closely  resemble  cases 
of  Raynaud's  disease,  but  in  which  the  correct  diagnosis  was 
made  intra  vitum  on  account  of  loss  of  pulsation  in  the  ar- 
teries and  evidence  of  induration  in  their  course,  have  been 
published  by  Ornellas  and  Schuster. 

Of  his  case  Ornellas  says  that,  never  having  heard  of 
this  kind  of  inflaitimation  localized  in  the  extremities,  he 
had  some  hesitation  in  diagnosticating  spontaneous  gan- 
grene through  syphilitic  arteritis,  but  the  rapid  amelioration 
which  ensued  under  antisyphilitic  treatment  soon  dispelled 
bis  doubts.  The  iliagnosis  was  subsequently  corroborated 
by  Verneuil,  Fournier,  and  Duplay.  The  case  is  of  great 
importance,  inasmuch  as  it  furnishes  practical  support  of 
Hutchinson's  idea  that  an  arteritis  may  begin  in  the  small 
arteries  of  the  fingers  and  ascend,  for  only  after  the  sci'ind 
attack  was  radial  pul.sation  lost. 


Schuster's  case  is  also  important,  because  it  clearly 
proves  the  possibility  of  symmetrical  distribution  of  an  ar- 
teriosyphilis  of  the  peripheral  vessels ;  here  also  was  the 
differential  diagnosis  from  Raynaud's  disease  difficult,  and 
it  was  so  particularly  on  account  of  the  condition  of  the  left 
foot,  in  which  no  gangrene  was  produced,  the  process  be- 
ing limited  to  Raynaud's  prodromal  stage. 

Cases  of  Raynaud's  disease  occurring  in  syphilitic  in- 
dividuals have  been  described  hy  Abercrombie,  Morgan, 
Weaver,  and  others.  Abercrombie's  case  is  of  particular 
interest  in  so  far  as  it  occurred  in  a  child  three  years  of 
age,  who  a  year  previously  had  had  syphilitic  manifesta- 
tions and  whose  father  was  syphilitic.  There  is  still  another 
class  of  syphilitic  cases,  which  is  of  the  greatest  importance 
from  a  differential  diagnostic  point  of  view.  These  arc  in 
all  probability  cases  of  syphilitic  arteritis,  but,  no  anatomical 
evidence  of  this  arterial  change  being  clinically  discoverable, 
thev  would,  from  the  clinical  picture  alone,  have  to  be  classed 
as  cases  of  Rayniiud's  disease. 

The  following  case  is  one  of  this  class.  The  case  was 
observed  by  me  in  private  practice,  and  was  also  seen  re- 
peatedly by  Dr.  II.  G.  Klotz,  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  the 
use  of  his  notes  : 

C.  D.,  male,  aged  thirty-seven,  called  on  roe  on  January  7, 
1890.  Patient  was  infected  with  syphilis  seventeen  years  «go; 
he  gives  a  clear  subsequent  sypliilitic  history,  having  been  af- 
flicted with  various  syphilitic  manifestations  during  the  three 
years  following  the  exposure.  Since  that  time,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  an  attack  of  diphtheria  two  years  ago,  he  has  been  fairly 
well.  On  November  28,  1889,  he  was  exposed  to  a  draught, 
which  was  followed  by  an  attack  of  bronchitis  from  which  he 
recovered  in  a  couple  of  weeks.  About  ten  days  prior  to  his 
first  visit  to  me,  upon  rising  in  the  morning  he  noticed  that  his 
right  hand  was  cold  and  swollen,  the  tips  of  the  fingers  having 
a  bluish  color  and  a  mottled  appearance.  At  the  same  time  or 
a  few  days  later  the  left  baud  became  similarly  affected,  but  to 
a  slighter  degree.  Severe  pains  in  the  fingers  of  both  hands 
then  set  in  ;  in  addition  to  the  pains,  he  also  had  a  feeling  of 
burning  and  of  painful  tingling  in  both  hands.  The  pains  during 
the  day  were  quite  bearable,  but  at  night  they  were  so  severe 
that  he  was  unable  to  sleep. 

Examination  shows  both  hands  to  be  affected,  the  right  one 
being  so  much  more  than  the  lolt.  The  fingers  most  involved 
are  the  third,  fourth,  and  fiflh;  they  are  swollen  and  reddened, 
with  their  ends  cold  and  livid.  This  coldness  and  discoloration 
extends  upward  to  the  metacarpo-phalangeal  articulations,  but 
is  most  marked  at  the  distal  ends  of  the  fingers.  The  difference 
in  the  temperature  between  the  ends  of  the  fingers  and  that  of 
therestof  the  hand  is  exceedingly  pronounced;  the  temperature 
of  the  cold  parts  was  not  measured,  as  no  surface  thermometer 
was  available,  but  I  think  that  when  I  say  that  the  difterence 
was  at  least  10°  F.,  I  am  rather  underestimating  than  overesti- 
mating the  condition. 

There  is  no  pain  to  pressure  over  any  nerve  trunk  ;  a  small 
spot  over  the  fourth  metacarpal  hone  ot  the  right  hand  is  quite 
sensitive  to  pressure.  Superficial  aniBschosia  is  present;  pain 
is  experienced  when  a  needle  is  introduced  more  deeply.  The 
swelling  of  the  fingers  is  tense  and  unyielding.  Pulsation  is 
well  marked  in  the  radial  and  ulnar  arteries  of  both  bunds.  The 
heart  and  kidneys  are  normal.  The  patient,  after  having  bc(  n 
seen  by  Dr.  Klotz,  was  placeil  upon  a  mixtti  antisyphilitic  treat- 
ment. 
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January  IJfth. — Condition  slightly  improved  ;  swellin};  not 
so  great.  Patient  complains  now  of  continuous  severe  pains  in 
the  ends  of  the  lingers.  The  nails  just  below  their  free  border 
show  a  circle  of  hiemorrhajjic  spots.  The  pulps  of  certain  fin- 
gers also  show  spots  of  haemorrhages  shining  through  the  epi- 
dermis. The  swelling  and  the  bluish  color  are  less  prominent; 
the  feeling  of  cold  to  touch  is  now  hardly  perceptible ;  the  fin- 
gers are  very  sensitive.  On  the  tips  some  portions  are  of  a 
white  color,  suggestive  of  a  flat  bulla  or  blister,  covered  by  a 
thick  layer  of  epidermis;  besides  the  white  spots,  other  por- 
tions attract  attention,  which  are  of  a  dark-red  color,  and  the 
tips  of  the  fingers  have  precisely  the  appearance  as  though  they 
had  been  exposed  to  severe  cold.  The  general  appearance  of 
the  patient  has  considerably  improved. 

29th. — Decided  progress  in  improvement,  particularly  as 
regards  the  swelling  and  motility  of  the  fingers;  so  also  are  the 
tips  of  the  fingers  much  less  sensitive  ;  on  some  portions  the 
epidermis  is  becoming  detached  in  the  shape  of  hard,  thick 
scales,  while  on  other  portions  the  skin  is  dry  and  divided  by 
cracks;  some  of  the  tips  are  hard  and  calloused.  The  left  band 
has  undergone  the  same  changes  as  noted  of  the  right. 

February  2d. — The  callosities  have  gradually  concentrated 
themselves  upon  the  extreme  tip  of  the  fingers  ;  then  necrosis 
with  formation  of  new  skin  underneath  has  taken  place.  The 
fingers  to  day  are  neither  swollen  nor  piiinful,  but  the  ends  are 
still  hard,  with  necrosed  places  on  each  ;  they  look  as  though 
they  would  soon  be  entirely  well. 

May  Int. — Patient  has  been  in  Hot  Springs,  Ark.  There  he 
had  twenty-four  inunctions,  thirty-one  baths,  and  two  mineral 
vapor  baths.  He  says  that  his  right  hand  is  an  inch  and  a 
quarter  larger  than  formerly,  which  he  knows  from  the  fact  of 
being  obliged  to  wear  a  size  and  a  quarter  larger  glove  now 
than  before  he  was  taken  sick.  The  fingers  still  feel  worse  when 
exposed  to  cold.  To-day  it  seems  to  me  as  though  the  right 
radial  pulsation  were  not  as  strong  as  that  upon  the  left  side. 

June  0th. — The  iodide  which  has  been  taken  right  along  is 
discontinued  ;  fingers  somewhat  stiff,  but  are  improved  by  mas- 
sage. 

August  5th. — Hands  in  good  condition,  although  the  subject- 
ive feeling  in  them  is  not  entirely  natnral. 

Decemher  Jfth. — Hands  have  normal  appearance,  hut  patient 
still  complains  of  their  getting  cold  very  easily.  Otherwise  they 
are  normal. 

Cases  very  simil.ir  to  tiiis  one  iiave  also  been  described 
by  Hutchinson  and  Klotz. 

Hutchinson's  patient  was  a  male,  thirty  years  of  age, 
(syphilitic  for  four  years.  He  presented  coldness,  lividity, 
and  pain  of  the  fingers  of  the  left  hand  except  the  tiiuinb, 
which  was  but  slightly  affected.  On  the  ring  finger  there 
was  a  subcuticular  suppurative  sore.  There  was  ten  degrees 
difference  between  corresponding  parts  of  the  little,  middle, 
and  ring  fingers  of  the  tvvo  hands.  The  pulse  at  the  left 
wrist  was  nearly  as  strong  as  that  at  the  right,  and  there 
was  no  evidence  of  occlusion  of  the  veins.  Of  this  case 
Hutchinson  says  :  "  It  is  very  possible  that  the  arteritis,  if 
such  there  were,  began  peripherally  and  traveled  upward. 
Possibly  it  never  reached  the  larger  trunks.  Although 
the  finger  tips  never  went  into  gangrene,  they  were  very 
near  it.  The  disease  differs  from  the  cases  described  by 
Raynaud,  under  the  name  of  peripheral  asphyxia,  inasmuch 
as  it  did  not  involve  all  the  digits,  and  was  marked  by  ex- 
treme pain.  Since  its  occurrence  I  have  seen  several  cases 
favoring  the  belief  that  arteritis  may  begin  in  the  small  pe- 


ripheral vessels  and  may  travel  to  larger  trunks.  If  in  this 
instance  it  began  in  the  vessels  of  the  middle  finger,  and 
spread  upward  and  involved  the  superficial  palmar  arch,  the 
phenomenon  might  be  fairly  well  accounted  for." 

Hutchinson  is  no  doubt  right  in  the  way  he  regards  the 
case,  but  his  reasons  for  not  classing  it  as  a  case  of  Ray- 
naud's disease  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  convincing. 

Klotz's  case  bears  a  very  close  resemblance  to  that  of 
Hutchinson's : 

The  patient  was  a  male  aged  twenty-five.  He  was  syphiliti- 
cally  infected  three  years  prior  to  coming  under  observation ; 
when  he  presented  himself  for  treatment  (February,  18S9),  in 
addition  to  syphilitic  ulcers  he  complained  of  an  affection  of 
several  fingers  of  both  bands.  The  changes  in  the  fingers  had 
taken  about  a  month  to  develop,  and  are  described  by  Klotz  as 
follows:  "  On  examination,  I  found  the  fourth  and  fifth  fingers  of 
the  right  hand  of  a  decidedly  bluish,  somewhat  mottled  appear- 
ance, and  distinctly  colder  than  the  other  three  fingers,  which 
presented  a  perfectly  natural  appearance.  On  the  affected  fin- 
gers the  free  border  of  the  nails  appeared  remarkably  white ; 
next  to  the  free  border  a  zone  of  fine  reddish  streaks  surrounds 
the  nail,  which  looks  dark  blue,  like  the  entire  distal  phalanx. 
This  color  extends  over  the  whole  finger,  diminishing  in  in- 
tensity toward  the  knuckles.  The  fingers  are  not  tender  to 
touch  or  to  pressure.  In  the  center  of  the  tip,  close  to  the  nail, 
on  the  fifth  finger,  the  epidermis  over  a  well-defined  spot, 
about  the  size  of  a  silver  five-cent  piece,  is  thickened,  the  sur- 
face being  brittle  and  slightly  scaling.  The  fourth  finger  ex- 
hibits nearly  the  same  condition,  the  thickening  of  the  epi- 
dermis only  being  less  pronounced.  The  other  fingers  and  the 
hand  itself  do  not  show  any  change  of  color  or  of  temperature. 
A  similar  condition  is  observed  on  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth 
fingers  of  the  left  hand,  the  fourth  being  less  affected  than  the 
others.  .  .  .  On  both  wrists  the  pulse  can  be  distinctly  felt,  the 
radial  as  well  as  the  ulnar,  the  latter  naturally  somewhat  less 
distinctly.  Neither  at  the  fingers,  hands,  nor  arms  can  a  thick- 
ened blood-vessel  be  felt."  Several  attempts  were  made  to 
measure  the  temperature  of  the  affected  fingers,  but  without 
success;  it  was  certainly  less  than  91°  F. 

From  a  consideration  of  the  various  data  here  adduced, 
from  the  nephritic  as  well  as  from  the  syphilitic  cases,  we 
are  unavoidably  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  those  authors 
who  admit  that  an  affection  of  the  small  arteries,  be  this  an 
arteritis  obliterans  or  other  change,  does  produce  a  similar 
clinical  picture  to  that  found  in  Raynaud's  disease,  therein 
are  right,  but  that  these  same  authors  are  wrong  when  they 
contend  that  a  differential  diagnosis  between  the  two  affec- 
tions can  always  be  made.  The  points  which  are  advanced 
by  the  various  writers  for  the  purpose  of  making  this  differ- 
ential diagnosis  are  the  following:  Gangrene  occurs  in 
some  cases  of  Raynaud's  disease  in  places  where  endarteri- 
tis obliterans  has  thus  far  never  been  described  (face,  vulva, 
auricle,  ear,  nates,  loins) ;  the  lesion  in  many  cases  of  Ray- 
naud's disease  is  confined  to  the  superficial  layers  of  the 
cutis,  and  this  never  occurs  in  endarteritis  obliterans;  the 
absence  of  those  ajtiological  moments  which  produce  vascu- 
lar disease  (syphilis) ;  absence  of  all  jtalpable  anatomical 
changes  in  the  vessels;  and,  finally,  the  occurrence  of  sym- 
metrical gangrene  in  neuropathic  individuals  oidy. 

That  these  points  are  invalid  and  some  of  tliem  er- 
roneous becomes  clear  when  we  consider:  (1)  That  it  is 
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probable  that  arteritis  obliterans  does  occur  in  the  vessels 
of  tbe  skin,  as  shown  in  the  very  exxellent  article  of  Klotz, 
entitled  The  Occurrence  of  Ulcers  resulting  from  Spon- 
taneous Gangrene  of  the  Skin  during  tbe  Later  Stages  of 
Syphilis,  and  their  Relation  to  Syphilis;  therefore  super- 
ficiality as  well  as  location  would  not  serve  to  exclude  ar- 
teritis; (2)  as  regards  the  absence  or  presence  of  an  etio- 
logical raoinent  (history  of  syphilis),  I  have  already  ex- 
pressed myself  at  sufficient  length  ;  (3)  if  an  arteritis  occurs 
in  the  peripheral  ramifications  and  spreads  upward,  then  no 
anatomical  change  can  be  clinically  detected  ;  (4)  that  sym- 
metrical gangrene  occurs  only  in  neuropathic  individuals  is 
a  statement  not  supported  by  facts.  It  is  true  that  nervous 
symptoms  are  frequently  present,  but  these  are  often  simply 
results  of  widespread  vascular  disease.  We  are  therefore 
justified  in  concluding  that  the  differential  diagnosis  be- 
tween Raynaud's  disease  and  anatomical  disease  of  the 
arteries  can  in  many  cases  not  be  made  intra  vitam — in 
other  words,  manv  cases  of  so-called  Raynaud's  disease  are 
really  cases  of  arteritis. 

So  long  as  symmetrical  gangrene  was  looked  upon  as  a 
distinct  entity,  it  was  no  more  than  natural  that  a  theory  of 
production  should  have  been  sought  which  would  be  ap- 
plicable to  all  cases ;  but  that  any  one  theory  should  have 
been  adhered  to,  when  it  had  become  impossible  to  over- 
look the  fact  that  all  cases  were  not  and  could  not  be  due 
to  one  and  the  same  cause,  is  difficult  to  understand. 
When  we  realize  that  we  are  in  this  aflfection  not  dealing 
with  an  entity,  but  only  with  a  symptom  complex,  then 
will  this  position  be  abandoned,  and  in  each  individual  case 
the  special  and  individual  pathogenesis  will  be  sought  for 
and  perhaps  found.  Certainly  the  endeavor  alone  will  help 
to  narrow  the  unsatisfactory  classification  of  "  vaso-neuro- 
sis,"  and  will  thus  redound  much  to  the  credit  and  advance- 
ment of  accurate  science.  In  conclusion,  I  must  distinctly 
state  that  it  is  far  from  my  purpose  to  endeavor  in  any  way 
to  diminish  tl;e  importance  of  the  iible  and  philosopliical 
researches  of  Maurice  Raynaud,  but  the  extremes  to  which 
his  theory  is  being  carried  must  be  checked,  and  a  counter- 
current  in  the  direction  which  I  have  indicated  seems  to  me 
to  be  absolutely  necessary. 
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PERTAINING   TO   THE 

TREATMENT   OK   TUBERCULOSIS    I'ULMOxNALlS 

TilKOUGII   THE   MKDIUM   OF  A   LOCAL   THERAPY. 

Bv    HUGO   J.    LOEBINGER,    M.  I). 

Relating  to  the  communication  recently  published  by 
me  regarding  a  new  local  therapy  in  pulmonary  consump- 
tion, I  assume  the  liberty  of  appending  thereto  the  descrij)- 
tion  of  two  further  cases  at  the  present  time  under  my 
treatment. 

First  of  all  it  seems  not  irrelevant,  in  answer  to  the 
natural  question  whetlier,  in  the  face  of  the  communi- 
cations coming  in  from  all  sides  concerning  the  results  at- 
tained through  "  kochine,"  a  local  therapy  may  not  appear 
rather  antique,  even  unscientific  and  superfiuous.  Nothing 
is  more  remote  from  my  mind  than  to  express  myself  re- 
specting the  scientific  or  practical  value  of  Koch's  method  ; 
that    is    loft    for    others    and  chosen    ones  to  determine. 
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Personally,  it  seems  to  me  that,  relative  to  the  standing 
query,  the  principal  question  involving  the  specific  has 
been  positively  and  firmly  established. 

Judging  from  all  accounts  published  up  to  date,  a  fluid 
presumably  generated  by  the  bacilli  tuberculosis  possesses 
a  specific  effect  upon  the  living  tuberculous  tissue.  And 
this  effect  is  not  merely  a  specific  test,  but  also,  so  far  as 
clinical  observation  has  been  permitted,  a  cure,  most  clearly 
accentuated  where  it  is  a  matter  of  simple  and  unadulter- 
ated tuberculosis,  as  in  lupus,  in  tuberculosis  of  the  lymph 
glands,  and  in  tuberculous  affection  of  the  bones  and  joints. 

A  priori,  in  such  cases,  and  in  fact  in  generally  the  most 
interesting  tuberculosis  (that  of  the  lungs),  there  is  natu- 
rally expected  a  specific  cure — assuredly,  a  specific  reaction 
— an  expectation,  apropos  of  the  latter  clause,  which  the 
results  of  the  past  few  weeks  have  substantiated. 

Respecting  the  therapy,  the  necessity  is  nevertheless 
placed  before  us  of  determining  more  scientifically  and  ac- 
curately than  heretofore  whether  ordinary  pulmonary  con- 
sumption, particularly  in  its  somewhat  advanced  stages,  is 
a  purely  tuberculous  disease.  To  the  latter  query  even  the 
medical  press  does  not  give  sufficient  weight  and  attention. 
lu  cases  of  destructive  pulmonary  consumption  with  cavi- 
ties, etc.,  that  divers  specimens  of  micro-organisms  are 
met  with  in  the  diseased  portions  and  in  the  sputum,  ap- 
pears perfectly  self-evident.  It  is  customary,  however,  to 
consider  these  as  accidental  or  as  insignificant  vegetations. 
To  me  it  does  not  appear  at  all  questionable  concerning 
the  bacilli  tuberculosis,  which,  by  reason  of  the  manner  of 
coloring,  present  themselves  so  vividly  under  the  micro- 
scope, and  which  are  alone  sought  after  in  phthisical  spu- 
tum, with  which  we  rest  so  satisfied,  and  with  the  pure 
cultures  we  have  inoculated,  that  other  pathogenic  micro- 
organisms are  overlooked. 

It  may  not  be  amiss  at  this  point  to  call  attention  to 
several  earlier  works  which  treat  of  micro-organisms  in  the 
cavities  and  in  the  sputum  of  phthisicals — \'\z.,  those  by 
Seth  Kvans,  Biondi,  Xetter,  Xikiforoff,  el  al.,  who  could 
distinguish  between  the  pathogenic  infection  germs  found 
in  healthy,  or  bronchitic,  or  otherwise  affected  sputum, 
rather  more  through  inoculation  tests;  not  so  well  by  means 
of  pure  cultures,  for  permit  me  to  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  there  are  also  bacteria  lacking  the  appropriate  medium 
of  culture. 

A  new  study  by  Sergio  Pansini  is  worthy  of  special 
mention,  containing  investigations  in  the  bacteriological 
laboratory  of  the  Biological  Institute  at  Naples  concern- 
ing micro-organisms  found  in  the  sputum  of  consumptives. 
Several  attempts  are  here  briefly  referred  to;  for  example: 

After  Pansini  had  obtained  from  cavernous  sputum  the 
specific  pure  culture  of  the  micro-organism  of  malignant 
oedema,  he  found  that  inoculation  upon  guinea-pigs  two 
days  later  was  followed  by  quick  death,  with  all  the  symp- 
toms of  the  reddish  skin  swellings,  clogging  of  the  spleen, 
and  a-dcma  of  the  lungs.  In  divers  skin  sections  he  could 
trace  the  bacillus  of  malignant  oedema.  A  further  example 
is  the  following:  Out  of  ten  rabbits  inoculated  with  cav- 
ernous sputum,  three  died  with  septicicmia  caused  by  the 
WeichselbaumFraenkel  Diplococcus  pneumonice,  three  from 


foul  abscesses,  and  the  rest  from  tuberculosis.  Two  chick- 
ens, into  the  femoral  artery  of  which  were  injected  a  cubic 
centimetre  of  cavernous  expectorate,  did  not  become  tuber- 
culous; thev  became,  however,  affected  with  two  large 
abscesses  in  the  lungs,  true  caverns  (which  were,  of  course, 
free  from  Bacillus  fubercuhisis)*  Therefore,  in  order  to 
cure  pulmonary  consumption  bj-  means  of  inoculation  of 
specific  bacillus  products,  it  would  not  appear  absurd  to 
employ  many  different  lymphs. 

Another  question  is  whether,  as  was  intimated  in  my 
first  essay,  it  would  not  be  advisable  to  combine  the  Koch 
cure  with  some  local  therapy,  only  that  I  would  to-day 
advise  greater  caution. 

I  here  follow,  regarding  the  Koch  cure  for  consumptives, 
the  remarks  pf  an  author  who,  after  numerous  tests,  hav- 
ing at  hand  a  large  amount  of  material  and  backed  by  long 
experiences,  is  assuredly  distinctly  qualified  to  speak — 
namely.  Dr.  F.  Wolff,  the  director  of  the  most  famous  hos- 
pital for  consumptives  in  Europe,  the  Bremer  Institute. 

In  the  number  for  December  11,  1890,  of  the  Deutsche 
medicinische  Wochenschrift  he  expresses  himself  about  as 
follows:  Great  as  is  the  diagnostic  value  of  Koch's  method, 
so  great  must  be  the  caution,  in  consideration  of  the  com- 
bination recommended  by  Koch  himself  of  his  method  w  ith 
the  previously  so  splendidly  proved  therapy,  practiced  in 
the  Bremen  Sanitarium.  Especially  had  he  to  chronicle 
unpleasant  results,  in  cases  where  the  old  method  effected 
a  partial  cure,  after  the  application  of  Koch's  treatment. 

Old,  incased  portions  in  the  seat  of  disease,  after  so- 
called  minor  test  inoculations  to  determine  its  cure  definitely, 
remaining  without  reaction,  were,  after  increased  doses  of 
the  "  lymph,"  followed  by  reaction,  with  resultant  serious  ill- 
ness— namely,  pneumonia — which  necessitated  a  protracted 
treatttent,  and  in  one  instance  even  ended  fatally. f 

After  all  this,  a  local  therapy  does  not  appear  to  me 
superfluous.  At  any  rate,  what  results  may  be  possible  of 
attainment  with  such  can  be  perceived  from  the  recital  of 
two  cases  now  undergoing  treatment  by  me,  regarding 
which,  however,  I  wish  to  state  that,  on  account  of  ihe  com- 
paratively short  time  of  treatment,  the  patients  are  not 
yet  wholly  cured. 

■  Case  I.— Mrs.  S.,  of  New  Haven,  Conn.,  thirty-four  years 
old,  mother  of  five  children  ;  always  was  very  weak.  Since  her 
last  confinement,  two  years  and  a  half  ago,  ailinj; ;  for  the  past 
twoyears,  evidences  of  lung  symptoms.  The  latter  disease,  from 
its  inception,  advanced  rapidly.  Mrs.  S.  is  failing  visibly,  in 
consequence  of  permanent  cough  with  copious  expectoration, 
hectic  fever,  night  sweats,  di'irrhren.  etc. 

Condition  on  December  IS,  1S90. — The  entire  anterior  aD<l 
posterior  portions  of  the  thorax  showed  destructive  processes; 
on  the  left  side,  iu  the  vicinity  of  the  second  and  third  intercos- 
tal spaces,  penetrating  cavities;  expectorate  specific,  in  the 
form  of  rolled  coin,  and  containing  bacilli  tuberculosis.  Then 
treatment  by  means  of  my  method  of  insufHation  (lulmixture  of 


♦  I  am  privnlel\-  hifoimcd  througli  an  niuhcntio  source  thBt  Dr. 
Comet,  Professor  Koch's  nssistant,  has  found  a  new  bactoriiini  in  cav- 
ernous sputnni,  which  1ms  proved  extremely  poiM^oiious  anil  apecilic, 
and  i.s  distinguisheil  from  all  others  liy  developing  green  pure  enltuii'S. 
His  account  of  it  will  shortly  appear. 

I  My  personal  experience  » ith  the  "  lyn]ph  "  I  shall  pulilish  shortly 
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powder  and  ethereal  oils — the  latter  for  the  purpose  of  evapo- 
ration in  the  inner  aflected  portions,  through  the  body  tempera- 
ture, a  so-called  "secondary  internal  inhalation  ")  resulted  in  a 
change — though  not  in  a  continual  change — in  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  the  expectoration,  whereby  the  cough  became  drier 
and  rarer  aod  the  night  sweats  grew  less  frequent. 

In  spite  of  this,  the  general  health  during  the  first  four 
weeks  remained  poor,  and  periodically  severe  pains  in  the  breast 
were  felt. 

A  pause  of  several  days  was  made  during  which,  momenta- 
rily, there  was  very  copious  expectoration;  treatment  being  again 
resumed,  there  was  evidenced  a  slow  and  steady  improvement. 
The  same  was  first  most  remarkably  discovered  in  the  spntum : 
instead  of  the  so-called  nummular  sputa,  it  was  shown  scattered, 
gradually  assuming  a  confluent  purulent  appearance,  then  a 
mnco-purulent  phase,  and  it  soon  became  entirely  inuco  liquid, 
and  80  remained,  showing  but  rarely  denser  particles,  which 
generally  were  the  places  for  finding  the  bacilli;  also  the 
quantity  of  expectoration  became  remarkably  lessened.  Where 
formerly  the  patient  required  an  entire  saliva-bottle  (of  the 
Dettenweiler  style),  she  now  hardly  covers  the  bottom  with 
spntum. 

After  this  the  objective  symptoms  in  the  chest  were  also 
vastly  improved.  No  cavernous  symptoms;  everywhere  evi- 
dence of  consolidation.  With  the  exception  of  single  places 
where  there  were  heard  distinct  rattling  sounds,  there  is  now 
heard  throughout  weakened  vesicular  respiration. 

Patient  now  eight  weeks  under  my  care;  has  greatly  im- 
proved in  appetite ;  walks  with  ease  several  blocks  to  my  office ; 
sleeps  well,  coughs  only  in  the  morning,  and  altogether  has 
gained  four  pounds  (weighing  116  pounds,  instead  of  as  for- 
merly 112  pounds). 

Case  II. — Mr.  V.,  forty  years  old,  tall ;  has  pa.'^sed  a  year 
and  a  half  in  poor  health ;  his  illness  began  with  hoarseness 
and  cough,  gradually  presenting  symptoms  of  decided  jiro- 
gressive  phthisis.  His  bodily  strength  rapidly  diminished  and 
he  returned  from  Bermuda,  where  he  had  spent  the  past  winter, 
a  deathly  sick  man.  In  the  month  of  June  I  saw  him  for  the 
first  time;  he  was  in  bed  and  very  ill.  After  recovering  some- 
what he  went  to  Saranac  Lake,  and  remained  there  several 
months  without,  however,  attaining  the  hoped-for  restoration  of 
health. 

The  first  consultation  occurred  in  my  office  on  the  2!)tli  of 
November,  1890,  after  his  family  physician  had  prognosticated 
that  he  had  but  a  short  time  to  live.  The  diagnosis  "  phthisis" 
he  brought  with  him  from  the  highest  and  be.st  authorities. 
He  was  so  ill  that  he  fainted  several  times  during  the  exami- 
DatioD.  Examination  showed  the  entire  right  side  of  the  chest- 
wall  much  sunken,  and  the  corresponding  lung  in  its  totality 
diseased ;  also  on  the  left  side,  externally  and  posteriorly, 
small  portions  affected.  The  patient  complained  of  exceeding- 
ly troublesome  cough  with  copious  expectoration  ;  pains  in  the 
chest;  also  fever  and  night  sweats,  accompanied  by  extnino 
bodily  lassitude.  Xolably  remarkable  was  the  further  fact  that 
Mr.  V.  was  almost  aphonic.  Laryngeal  examination  disclo-ed 
considerable  pear-shaped  swellings  ol  both  arytcenoid  cartilages 
and  oedema  of  the  arytieno-epiglottic  ligament,  especially  on 
the  right  side.  Bc)tli  vocal  cords  were  Tnucli  thickened  and  in- 
flamed. The  diagnosis  based  thereupon,  tuberculosis  of  the 
larynx,  made  it  nnadvisable  to  begin  treatment  with  the  local 
therapy  in  the  lungs.  An  imprnvement  in  the  symptomi*  of 
thelar>nx  was  not  by  any  means  an  ultimatum;  on  the  con- 
trary, the  treatment,  im  account  of  the  possible  irritation,  would 
he  apt  ti>  prove  injurious  to  the  larynx.  Notwithstanding,  treat- 
ment was  begun  December  1,  1890. 

Though  the  patient  felt  the  powder   in   his  throat  in   the 


course  of  the  first  few  insutBations,  there  was  no  appearance  of 
irritability,  and  a  continuance  of  the  treatment  seemed  permissi- 
ble. During  the  first  few  days  expectoration  remained  undi- 
minished. Commencing  with  the  sixth  day  of  treatment,  on 
which  day  a  successful  insufflation  into  the  lungs  took  place,  the 
picture  almost  instantaneously  changed,  and  disclosed  in  the  pa- 
tient, from  day  to  day,  a  rapid  improvement  of  all  symptoms, 
as  weU  as  in  general  health  and  appearance,  causing  gratified 
astonishment  equally  to  myself  and  his  friends,  and  not  the  least 
to  the  patient  himself. 

The  jiatient  experienced,  after  every  insufflation,  an  ex- 
tremely agreeable  and  cooling  sensation  in  his  chest,  respiration 
immediately  becoming  freer  and  stronger.  Expectoration  im- 
proved steadily  as  to  quality  and  quantity  ;  the  cough  lessened 
to  almost  a  minimum  ;  the  night  sweats  ceased  ;  and  the  appe- 
tite and  bodily  vigor  perceptibly  increased. 

The  patient  again  began  to  attend  to  business,  showing  after 
a  fortnight  a  gain  of  fourteen  pounds.  The  most  remarkable 
feature  was,  the  patient  began  to  speak  more  distinctly,  hoarse- 
ness disappearing,  and  the  voice  becoming  clear.  Repeated  la- 
ryngeal examinations,  undertaken  during  the  time,  disclosed  a 
decrease  in  the  swelling  of  the  arytsenoid  cartilage;  the  vocal 
cords  were  more  discernible  than  before;  on  the  left  side  of 
the  vocal  cord,  fluttering  particles  were  observed,  which,  after 
a  time,  entirely  disappeared. 

At  the  present  time  there  exists  rather  severe  infiltration  of 
the  right  arytieno-epiglottic  ligament;  the  vocal  cords  are  in- 
flamed, slightly  thick,  on  the  left  side  somewhat  ragged.*  Fur- 
ther examination  discloses  in  the  lower  portion  of  the  right  side, 
from  about  the  third  intercostal  region,  purer  though  rather 
weak  respiration,  pointing  to  the  beginning  of  consolidation  and 
ultimate  cure. 

As  the  patient,  at  the  beginning  of  the  treatment,  was  af- 
flicted with  sciatica  of  the  right  side,  interfering  with  a  stoop- 
ing position  during  the  process  of  insufflation,  the  powder  was 
insufflated  only  to  the  lower  lobe,  partially  to  the  middle  lobe. 
And  here  the  improvement  took  place  ;  the  upper  lobe,  not  yet 
reached,  seems  but  insignificantly  improved.  Thus  it  will  be 
seen  that  step  by  step  the  local  improvement  may  be  traced. 
Now  that  patient  is  almost  freed  from  sciatica  and  able  to 
assume  a  more  decidedly  forward  and  side-stooping  position 
(compare  my  first  essay),  the  right  upper  lobe  may  be  included 
in  the  treatment,  and  here  also  the  prospects  promise  a  happy 
result. 

What  the  condition  of  the  patient  is  durin};  the  con- 
tinual improvenicnt  of  the  local  affection  lias  been  above 
intimated. 

Mr.  V.  is,  in  his  present  state  of  physical  and  mental 
vigor,  compared  to  his  former  condition,  scarcely  recog- 
nizable, and  professes  to  feel  stronger  than  he  felt  before  he 
became  ill.  At  the  beginning  of  the  treatment  his  weight 
was  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  pounds;  he  now  weighs  one 
hundred  and  fifty-nine  pounds. 

1055  Lexington  Avenue. 


The  Brooklyn  Surgical  Society. — At  the  meeting  of  Thursdiiy 
evening,  the  •'itli  Inst.,  the  speeiul  order  was  a  paper  entitled  The 
Influence  of  Public  Opinion  on  Surgical  Practice,  by  Dr.  E.  A.  Lewis. 


*  As  aupplenicntaiT  to  the  foregoing,  1  must  add  that  the  infiltra- 
tion of  the  nryticno-cpiglotlic  Hgnnient  h,is  almost  entirely  disuppi'iircil, 
and  that  the  larynx  now  shows  merely  the  uppeuninces  of  a  simple 
catarrh.  This  I  nttiilmte  to  the  action  of  the  volatile  oils  in  their 
passage  through  the  larynx. 
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MUSCULAR   ASTHENOPIA. 
By  J.  H.  WOODWARD,  M.  D., 

BURLINGTON,   VT.. 
aTHALJIOI.OGT  AXD  OTOLOGY  IN  THE  UNTVEBS 

"  Working  exactly  on  the  lines  of  Donders's  discoveries, 
muscular  asthenopia  should  be  expurjjated  from  ophthalmic 
Boraenolature."  *  "Ametropia,  and  not  hypermetropia, 
alone  is  at  the  bottom  of  asthenopia."  f 

Prior  to  the  promulgation  of  this  doctrine,  it  was  the 
generally  accepted  opinion  of  ophthalmologists  that  the 
causation  of  astlienopia  is  twofold ;  that  the  larger  number 
of  instances  of  it  are  dependent  upon  an  error  of  refraction, 
especially  upon  hypermetropia  and  astigmatism  ;  that  an- 
other set  of  cases,  less  numerous  than  the  former,  depend 
for  their  symptoms  upon  some  weakness  or  faulty  tension 
in  the  extrinsic  muscles  of  the  eyeball.  Uad  this  new  doc- 
trine emanated  from  a  less  distinguished  source,  there 
would  perhaps  be  no  apparent  justification  for  further  dis- 
cussion of  the  matter.  Allowed  to  stand  unchallenged  and 
uncontroverted,  the  doctrine  will,  I  believe,  prove  harmful 
to  manv  deserving  patients  in  whose  interest  the  following 
considerations  are  submitted. 

The  a  priori  argument  demonstrating  the  existence  of 
muscular  asthenopia  has  much  to  commend  itself  to  the 
scientific  mind.  Take,  for  example,  the  patient  whose  eyes 
are  emmetropic  but  whose  ocular  muscles  are  not  in  a  state 
of  normal  equilibrium,  one  pair  of  which  are,  we  will  say, 
relatively  weaker  than  their  antagonistic  muscles.  Such  a 
patient  will  not  manifest  the  symptoms  of  accommodative 
asthenopia,  but  in  the  act  of  binocular  fixation  at  the  read- 
ing distance  he  will  be  compelled  to  throw  an  excessive 
nervous  energy  into  the  weakened  recti  muscles  in  order 
that  he  may  preserve  single  and  distinct  vision.  This  neces- 
sity produces  waste  of  nervous  energy,  and  if  this  wjiste  be 
sufficient,  the  patient  will  experience  some  annoyance  or 
distress  while  reading  or  writing.  Some  attempts  have 
been  made  to  vitiate  the  force  of  this  reasoning  by  raising 
doubts  as  to  whether  the  state  of  "  normal  equilibrium  "  of 
the  ocular  muscles  may  be  said  ever  to  exist.  J  It  may  be 
admitted,  for  it  is  true,  that  muscular  power  in  the  same 
eyes  is  not  fixed,  but  is  variable.  This  variation,  however, 
must  be  confined  within  narrow  limits,  for  otherwise  binocu- 
lar fixation  could  not  be  attained  without  making  appreci- 
able demands  upon  the  patient's  nervous  energy.  There  is 
clinical  evidence  in  abundance  to  show  that  patients  may 
be  unconscious  of  any  ocular  disturbance  even  though  an 
esophoria  of  one  or  two  degrees  may  be  a  persistent  defect, 
while  at  the  same  time  the  abduction  may  be  only  five  or 
six  degrees.  A  hyperphoria  of  one  degree  may  b(^  an 
every-day  defect,  and  yet  the  patient  be  able  to  use  his  eyes 
as  much  as  he  likes  without  annoyance  or  distress.  These 
facts,  however,  do  not  prove  that  esoplioria  or  hyperphoria 


*  D.  B.  St.  J.  Roosa,  Jluscular  Astlu'nopiii.  Ophlhuhim-  Hrvhir 
October,  1890,  p.  283. 

\  Ihkl,  p.  285. 

t  D.  B.  St.  J.  Rocsa,  Tlie  Relation  of  Errors  of  Refrnc.  and  Mus. 
InHiif.  to  Functional  Nervous  Diseases.  Ncm  York  Jfrdica!  Journul, 
April  19,  1890,  pp.  427  and  -128;  Ojilil/ui/mi)-  Jirvinu;  October,  IK'.iii, 
pp.  284  and  286. 


are  not  sometimes  the  underlying  cause  of  the  pain  and  dis- 
comfort wliich  are  so  often  induced  by  excessive  use  of  the 
eyes.  The  patient  is  able  to  supply  sufficient  energy  to 
overcon)e  these  defects,  and  he  sustains  this  waste,  uncon- 
scious of  evil  consequences.  There  may  come  a  time  in  his 
life  when  his  nervous  system  is  no  longer  able  to  endure  the 
strain  put  upon  it,  and  then  the  error  in  his  ocular  muscles 
is  manifested  in  the  symptoms  of  asthenopia.  An  analogous 
history  is  often  presented  by  hyperraetropes.  For  years  the 
patient  is  able  to  read  or  write  as  much  as  he  likes,  with- 
out a  suspicion  of  abnormity  in  his  visual  apparatus.  He 
is  able  to  supply  the  necessary  energy  to  the  muscle  of  ac- 
commodation which  will  neutralize  the  hypermetropia.  In 
such  cases,  also,  there  may  come  a  time  when  the  nervous 
system  is  no  longer  able  to  furnish  this  energy  in  suflncieut 
amount,  and  the  patient  then  complains  of  accommoda- 
tive asthenopia.  These  facts  are  observed  daily  by  every 
oculist;  and  if  these  things  are  trne  of  accommodative 
asthenopia,  how  can  it  reasonably  be  said  that  they 
arc  untrue  of  a  similar  condition — namely,  muscular  asthe- 
nopia? 

Furtliermorc,  it  is  maintained  that  the  cause  of  insuffi- 
cient muscular  action,  or  heterophoria,  is  to  be  found  in 
errors  of  refraction.*  From  this  we  would  naturally  deduce 
the  statement  that  correction  of  the  refractive  error  would 
be  followed  by  disappearance  of  the  muscular  insufficiency. 
Now,  the  determination  of  hypermetropia  and  myopia  is 
thoroughly  understood  by  every  competent  ophthalmolo- 
gist, and  when  the  accommodation  is  paralyzed  with  atro- 
pine, the  degree  of  the  myopia  or  hypermetropia  may  be 
estimated  with  great  accuracy.  There  is,  of  course,  one 
source  of  fallacy  in  this  method  which  will  probably  never 
be  obviated,  and  that  is  the  personal  equation  of  the  patient. 
By  the  personal  equation  of  the  patient  we  mean  his  de- 
gree of  ability  to  perceive  things  exactly  as  they  are.  The 
determination  of  astigmatism  is  not  as  clearly  understood 
as  miirht  naturally  be  expected,  but  it  may  be  detected 
with  the  same  degree  of  certainty  as  are  the  other  errors  of 
refraction  and  by  the  same  method.  The  ophthalmometer 
of  Javal  does  not  simplify  the  problem,  nor  does  it  make 
the  observation  more  trustworthy.  In  order  that  the  curva- 
ture of  the  cornea  may  be  correctly  measured  by  that  in- 
strument, the  observer  must  have  become  very  skillful  in 
detecting  the  slightest  changes  in  the  image  cast  upon  the 
cornea,  at  best  badly  illuminated,  and  under  conditions  favor- 
able to  fallacious  observation.  The  correct  measurement  by 
this  means  does  not  inform  us  whether  the  astigmatism  is 
liypermetropic  or  myopic,  whether  it  is  simple  or  compound; 
bui,  in  order  to  positively  determine  which  of  those  varieties 
actually  exists,  the  accommodation  n)ust  be  paralyzed  and 
the  trial  lenses  put  before  the  patient's  eyes.f  There  are, 
then,  no  new  methods  for  detecting  the  errors  of  refraction 
which  may  supersede  the  old  ;  and  it  may  be  safely  asserted 
that  a  careful  oliserver,  working  on  the  lines  laid  dosvn  by 
the  miidern  writers  on  ophthalmology,  will  be  able  to  delect 
an  error  of  refraction,  if  one  actually  do  exist.     The  error 


•  Ophlhtihnir  Rmrtr,  October,  1890,  p.  285. 

f  Swan  M.  liurnctt,  Axtif/malimi,  1887,  ppctions   lf>4   and   IfiO,  pp. 
131  and  136. 
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of  refraction  having  been  measured,  the  correction  of  it 
readily  follows. 

Finally,  it  is  unquestionably  true  that  the  record  books 
of  hundreds  of  ophthalmologists  contain  thousands  of  casts 
in  which  the  error  of  refraction  has  been  properly  corrected, 
but  the  disappearance  of  the  error  in  the  ocular  muscles  has 
not  ensued  as  a  consequence. 

The  correction  of  the  anomalies  of  the  ocular  muscles 
may  be  made  by  resorting  to  either  prisms  or  operative  in- 
terference. As  a  general  therapeutic  measure,  prisms,  as  a 
rule,  are  unsatisfactory.  In  a  certain  proportion  of  cases, 
however,  they  serve  our  purpose  very  well.  The  operative 
measures  for  relief  are  tenotomy  and  advancement  of  the 
tendon  of  one  or  more  of  the  ocular  muscles.  The  treat- 
ment of  muscular  insufficiencies  by  tenotomy  in  the  time 
to  which  Bonders  refers  in  his  writings  was  extremely  un- 
satisfactory. For  that  there  are  two  sufficient  reasons : 
first,  the  rudimentary  principles  underlving  the  visual  act 
had  not  been  discovered ;  second,  the  tenotomies  were  radi- 
cal operations  which  necessarily  destroyed  the  equilibrium 
of  the  ocular  muscles.  The  modern  operative  methods  are 
radically  different  from  those  employed  at  that  early  date, 
and  they  are  based  upon  a  much  more  thorough  understand- 
ing of  the  visual  apparatus  than  has  been  hitherto  obtained. 
As  a  consequence,  then,  the  results  of  these  modern  opera- 
tions, when  performed  by  a  competent  person,  are,  as  a  rule, 
eminently  .satisfactory.  In  fact,  it  may  be  positively  assert- 
ed that  in  all  the  range  of  surgery  there  is  no  operative  pro- 
cedure the  outcome  of  which  is  more  encouraging  than  the 
operation  of  graduated  tenotomy.  But,  necessarily,  to  se- 
cnre  these  results,  the  operator  must  be  a  master  not  only 
of  the  technique  of  the  operation,  but  he  must  also  compre- 
hend the  conditions  of  the  problem  the  solution  of  which 
he  is  about  to  attempt. 

As  a  contribution  to  the  a  posteriori  argument  bearing 
upon  the  question  of  muscular  asthenopia,  the  following 
cases  are  submitted. 

For  obvious  reasons,  it  has  been  thought  best  to  give  the 
histories  in  detail.  The  methods  of  examination,  the  terms 
employed  in  describing  the  anomalies  of  the  muscles,  and 
the  operative  treatment  are  such  as  have  been  devised  by 
Stevens.* 

Case  I.— Dr.  W.  \V.  S..  Essex,  Vt.,  March  26, 1889.  Smart- 
ing and  l)iirnin;5  in  eyes;  slight  pain  in  the  riglit  eye;  during 
past  year,  when  lired  or  excited,  head  spasmodically  jerks  to  the 
left.  K.  V.  =  jVj.  L.  V.  =  /(,°5.  Is  wearing  S.  —  i  for  each 
eye,  which  gives  him  V.  =  f-g  in  each. 

Exoplioria  4,  in  accommodation  fi,  abduction  7,  adduction 
85,  K.  hyperphoria  1.  Media  clear,  fundus  normal,  niyo|;ia. 
Daring  eximinalion  patient's  head  jerked  to  left  bo  frequently 
that  he  was  obliged  to  hold  it  with  both  hands,  so  that  I  could 
make  the  necessary  observations. 

Prism  1°,  base  down,  before  O.  T).  stopped  the  spasmodic 
jerking  of  licad. 

Prescribed  prism  1°,  base  down,  before  right  eye,  to  be  worn 
over  his  spectacles. 

March  30,  1880. — Has  worn  prism  one  third  of  the  time 


•  George  T.  Stcvcnji,  Anomalies  of  Ocular  Muscles.  Knupp'.s  Ar 
'/•ha  of  Ojihthalmoloi/!/,  1887,  \>.  ll«  it  taj. ;  1H8«,  p.  IBO  (/  mj. :  \x'M> 
p.  371  cl  Hcij. 


since  last  visit.  No  burning  sensation  in  eves,  less  nervous; 
jerking  of  head  much  less  marked;  he  thinks  it  has  stopped. 
Has  used  more  tobacco  than  usual.  Exophoria,  6 ;  in  accommo- 
dation, 11  >  12;  abduction,  7;  addaction.  39;  H.  hyperphoria,  2. 
Ordered  prism  2°,  base  down,  for  O.  D.  Head  jerked  to  the  left 
three  times  during  examination  (half  an  hour). 

April  12th. — Eyes  do  not  burn ;  less  nervons ;  jerking  of  head 
has  practically  ceased.  Has  worn  prism  2°,  base  down,  before 
0.  D.  since  last  visit.  R.  hyperphoria  3i.  Graduated  tenoto- 
my of  right  sup.  rectus.  Immediate  result  =  overcorrection 
one  degree,  or  L.  hyperphoria  one  degree. 

ISth. — No  jerking  of  head  since  last  visit.  Some  burning 
in  eyes.     L.  hyperphoria  1  °. 

27th. — Head  has  jerked  half  a  dozen  times  since  last  visit; 
feels  nervous  and  irritable.  L.  hyperphoria  1°.  Graduated 
tenotomy  of  right  inf.  rectus.  Immediate  result  =  L.  hyper- 
phoria ^°. 

May  20th. — No  jerking  ol:  head;  slight  burning  sensation  in 
eyes  occasionally.  Marked  improvement  in  nervous  swnptoms. 
L.  hyperphoria  0. 

February  2Jf,  1890. — Exophoria,  4;  abduction,  7;  adduction, 
44.  After  wearing  prism  3°  base  in  for  two  hours,  exophoria 
8,  abduction  9. 

March  13th. — Exophoria,  5 ;  in  accommodation,  3  ;  abduc- 
tion, 7;  adduction,  42;  sursumdnction,  K.  4,  L.  4. 

27th. — Ordered  for  constant  use,  O.  D.  S.  —  |;  L  prism, 
1^°,  base  in  ;  O.  S.  S.  —  -I ;    L  prism,  H°,  base  in. 

December  9th. — He  writes:  "My  head  jerks  very  little  now. 
If  I  get  excited  or  very  tired  it  increases  in  its  movements. 
Very  seldom  do  I  bend  my  head  over,  as  in  auscultating  or  such 
work,  but  wbat  it  will  jerk  two  or  three  times.  The  burning 
of  eyes  is  only  occasionally  felt,  whereas  before  the  tenotomy 
and  prisms  were  used  I  was  in  almost  constant  trouble  from 
this  symptom.  I  can  use  my  eyes  with  comfort  in  reading,  and 
appreciate  it  highly.'' 

Case  II.— Mrs.  \V.  I".  F.,  Burlington,  Vt.,  April  1,  1889. 
Has  always  snSfereil  with  beadache,  pain  in  occipital  region, 
especially  after  using  eyes.  Has  had  two  attacks  in  which  she 
was  nearly  unconscious,  followed  by  numbness  of  left  arm. 
Both  attacks  began  with  severe  headache  in  occipital  region. 
All  of  her  symptoms  have  been  more  marked  during  the  past 
year.  Vertigo  and  diplopia  when  tired.  R.  V.  =  f§.  L.  V. 
=  fj.  R.  C.  -f  0-50  D..  ax.  180,  V.  =  fj.  L.  S.  -f  1-00  D., 
V.  =  IJ.  Right  hyperphoria,  J ;  esophoria,  in  accommoda- 
tion, J;  abduction,  8;  adduction,  12. 

2d.—B..  V.  -  f g ;  C.  -I-  0-75,  ax.  180,  V.  =  f».  L.  V.  f  J ;  C. 
+  050,  ax.  180,  V.  =  %%.  Right  hyperphoria,  J  ;  esophoria,  1  ; 
in  accommodation,  1^;  abdtiction,  8  ;  adduction,  10. 

5<A.— R.  V.  I? ;  0.  -f-  0-25,  ax.  180,  V.  f  J.  h.  V.  fg ;  C.  + 
0-25,  ax,  180,  V.  =  f§.  Left  hyperphoria,  J  ;  esophoria,  1  ; 
in  accommodation,  2;  abduction,  6;  adduction,  12. 

8th.— B..  V.  f§ ;  C.  +  0-50,  ax.  180,  V.  =  |».  L.  V.  fg ;  C. 
+  0-50,  ax.  180,  V.  =  |-g.  Objected  to  atropine ;  ordered  C.  + 
0'50,  ax  180,  for  each  eye.  Relief  was  partial  when  she  used 
glasses  for  reading,  sewing,  etc.,  and  reported  complete  in 
October,  1889,  after  using  tliem  constantlv. 

February  15,  1890. — Parturition  three  months  ago.  Since 
then  has  not  been  able  to  use  her  eyes  at  all  for  near  work. 
Suffered  all  day  yesterday  with  headache;  after  dinner  pain 
became  nearly  unbearable;  feeling  of  nnmbness  all  over  body 
extremities  cold.  R.  V.  =  fj.  L.  V.  =  fg.  Esophoria.  in' 
accommodation,  i,\  abduction,  7;  adduction,  20.  Ordered 
atropine.     No  albumin  in  urine. 

;?4<A.— Eyes  under  atroiune.  R.  V.  =  sj,  S.  -(-  1-00  L  <". 
-I-  0-50,  ax.  90,  V.  =  fg.  L.  V.  =  f  J,  S.  -f  1-00,  L  C  +  0  75, 
aX.  90,  V.  =  JJ.     Esophoria,  1 1  >  12  ;  abduction,  6. 
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;?5a.— More  atropine.  R.  S.  +  1-00,  L  C.  +  0-50,  ax.  90, 
V.  =  1^.  L.  S.  +  1-00,  L  0.  +  0-50,  ax.  90,  Y.  =  |f .  Rif^ht 
hyperphoria,  \\  esophoria,  8;  abduction,  u ;  adduction,  22. 
Ordered  cylindrical  correction. 

April  Sth. — Right  hyperphoria,  1°. 
10th. — Moderately  severe  headache. 

12th. — Right  hyperphoria,  2°;  asthenopia  marked  in  spite 
of  her  glasses. 

15th. — Right  hyperphoria,  '2' ;  exophoria,  \  ;  esophoria,  in 
accommodation,  1°.     Ordered  prism  \°  before  O.  S.  base  up. 
19th. — Right  hyperphoria,  14. 

22d. — Right  hyperphoria,  2^;  esophoria,  i;  abduction,  4; 
addnction,  25.  After  exercise,  esophoria,  6°.  Graduated 
tenotomy  right  sup.  rectus,  leaving  hyperphoria  0. 

26th. — nyperi<horia,  0;  abduction,  7;  adduction,  25. 
June  17th. — One  headache  in  top  of  head  since  operation. 
Advised  to.  wear  glasses  constantly.     Hyperphoria,  0 ;  abduc- 
tion, 7;  adduction,  28. 

November  18th. — Hyperphoria,  0  ;  exophoria,  1 ;  in  accom- 
modation, 4.  Has  not  had  a  severe  headache  since  the  opera- 
tion. Twice  since  operation  has  had  dazzling  before  eyes,  with 
headache.  Vision  blurred  for  about  an  hour  before  headache 
began.  Tbe  pain  was  across  forehead  and  through  temples. 
Symptoms  in  back  of  head  and  neck  are  cured.  Feeling  of 
chilliness  on  left  side  of  head  from  time  to  time.  Sensation  of 
confusion  in  head  all  gone.  Has  had  no  attack  resembling  old 
seizures.  Can  use  her  eyes  comfortably  as  much  as  she  pleases. 
Case  III. — Miss  A.  F.,  Jonesville,  Vt.,  -January  4,  1889. 
Constant  lieadache  ;  pain  in  eyes  when  she  attempts  to  read. 
Ansemic;  palpitation  of  heart  on  slightest  exercise;  choreic 
movements  of  shoulders,  well  marked;  sleep  is  troubled;  feels 
tired  all  the  time.  Menstruation  regular,  painless,  but  profuse. 
Obliged  to  give  up  school,  owing  to  eyes  and  general  health. 
K.  V.  =  1^.  L.  V.  =  If.  Hyperphoria,  0;  esophoria,  1;  in 
accommodation,  3;  abduction,  6;  adduction,  18. 

8th.— Vi.  V.  =  f  J  -,  S.  -  0-25,  L  C.  -  0-50,  ax.  90,  V.  = 
IJ.  L.  V.  =  1^  — ,  C.  —  0-50,  ax.  90,  V.  —  |§.  Hyperphoria,  0  ; 
esophoria,  2;  in  acci'mmodation,  7  ;  abduction,  4;  adduction,  18. 
9th.— IX.  V.  =  15.  C.  -  0-50,  ax.  90,  V.  |f.  L.  V.  f-g,  C.  - 
0-50.  ax.  90,  V.  =  fj.  Esophoria,  8  ;  in  accommodation,  9 ;  ab- 
duction, 4;  adduction,  18. 

10th.— Yv.  V.  =  %%,  C.  —  0-50,  ax.  90,  V.  =  fg.  I..  \.  = 
^  +^  C.  —  0  50,  ax.  90,  V.  =  |J.  Esophoria,  6;  in  accdiii- 
modation,  9  ;  abduction,  2 ;  adduction,  20.  Ordered  above- 
described  cylinders. 

February  26th. — Has  had  two  severe  headaches  in  one  week  ; 
worst  she  ever  had.  Eyes  feel  less  strained,  but  head  aches 
constantly.  Muscles  do  not  twitch  quite  as  much.  Esophoria, 
8;  in  accommodation,  12;  abduction,  5  ;  adduction,  20. 

2'yih. — Esophoria,  9;  in  accommodation,  12;  after  examina- 
tion, homonymous  diplopia  with  red  glass;  abduction,  0;  adduc- 
tion, 38.  Graduated  tenotomy  of  left  internal  rectus.  Imme- 
diate result,  esophoria,  2  ;  abduction,  6. 

28th. —  Hyperphoria,  0;  esophoria,  12;  in  accommodation, 
20;  abduction,  5.     No  headache;  some  vertigo. 

March  Ut. —  Ifyporphoria,  0  ;  esophoria,  0;  in  accommoda- 
tion, 12;  .ibdnction,  5  ;  adduction,  38.  N'o  headache,  feels  bet- 
ter, less  nervous,  and  slept  well  last  night. 

2(1, — No  lieadache  since  operation;  sleep  normal  in  every 
respect.  Very  slight  twitching  of  muscles;  is  much  more 
cheerful,  and  mother  says  she  is  much  improved. 

^th. — Sleep  normal;  no  twitching  of  muscles;  very  slight 
lieadache  in  temples  ;  may  be  due  to  coryza.  Esophoria,  2  ;  in 
aocomraolation,  10;  abduction,  6.  Ordered  Fowler's  solution 
and  bitter  wine  of  iron. 

$th. — Could  not  take  prescription ;  ordered  it  discontinued. 


Severe  pain  in  O.  D.  last  night;  obliged  to  go  to  bed;  sleep 
troubled.  R.  V.  =  |g  — ,  C.  —  OoO,  ax.  90,  V.  =  |J ;  L.  V.  =  fj, 
C.  —  O'oO,  ax.  90,  V.  =  1^.  Esophoria,  6  ;  in  accommodation 
9;  abduction,  4.  Atropine.  Accommodation  paralyzed.  R. 
V.  =  ;g  — ,  C.  —  0-25,  ax.  90,  V.  =  Sf ;  L.  V.  =  |J,  S.  —  0-.50, 

V.  =  it. 

Gth.  -R.  V.  =  If,  C.  —  0  25,  ax.  90,  V.  =  f§  ;  L.  V.  =  f^, 
S.  —  0'50,  V.  =  IJ.  Hyperphoria,  0;  esophoria,  2;  abduction, 
5  >  6;  adduction,  19.     No  headache. 

Sth. — Esophoria,  2;  in  accommodation,  14;  abduction,  6; 
adduction,  37. 

ISth. — Has  had  slight  headache  every  other  day ;  sleeps 
well ;  appetite  good  ;  no  twitching  of  muscles  lately.  Esophoria, 
4;  in  accommodation,  9;  abduction,  4;  adduction,  38. 

19th. — Esophoria,  5 ;  in  accommodation,  12 ;  abduction,  4. 
R.  V.  =  l^g  ;  L.  V.  =  f^.  Graduated  tenotomy  of  right  inter- 
nal rectus,  immediate  result,  esophoria,  0  ;  exophoria,  0 ;  in 
accommodation,  0;  abduction,  8. 

20th. — Esophoria,  0  ;  in  accommodation,  0 ;  exophoria,  0 ; 
in  accommodation,  0;   abduction,  8. 

22d. — No  headache;  does  not  feel  nervous;  some  vertigo.  Or- 
dered her  to  discontinue  glasses.  Esophoria,  1  (?);  in  accommo- 
dation, 8 ;  abduction,  8 ;  adduction,  40.   R.  V.  =  |^ ;  L.  V.  =  fj. 

May  Jitk. — Headache  about  once  a  week;  palpitation  less 
marked;  less  easily  put  out  of  breath;  reads  without  pain; 
more  ambitious;  some  dyspepsia.  R.  V.  =  fj;  L.  V.  =  f J. 
Esophoria  in  accommodation,  6  ;  abduction,  7;  adduction,  39. 

June  20th. — Some  headache ;  feels  pretty  well,  some  days 
perfectly  well ;  still  some  palpitation;  no  twitching  of  muscles. 
Exophoria,  1 ;  in  accommodation,  0;  abduction.  8;  adduction, 
32.  Faradized  ocular  muscles  once  only.  Ordered  100  three- 
grain  Blaud's  pills. 

September  13th. — Very  much  improved :  sleeps  well ;  much 
less  headache;  no  twitching  of  muscles;  seldom  has  palpita- 
tion; some  pain  through  eyes  and  forehead;  has  taken  100 
three-grain  Blaud's  pills.  Esophoria  in  accommodation,  5 ; 
abduction,  li  >  7  ;  adduction,  44.  R.  V.  =|t;  L.  V.  =  'i%. 
Ordered  prism  ;?°,  base  out,  for  reading;  also  ordered  tablets  of 
iron  and  ar.senic,  which  disagreed  with  her  immediately,  and 
she  never  took  more  than  three  doses  of  them. 

Xoi'cmber  Sth. — Esophoria,  2 ;  in  accommodation,  5 ;  abduc- 
tion, 4  >  5;  adduction,  40.  Very  little  headache;  feels  well, 
looks  very  well.  Has  used  the  prism  for  reading  a  part  of  the 
time.     To  discontinue  the  practice. 

December  S,  1S90. — Patient  reported  to-day  that  she  is  able 
to  attend  school  and  use  her  eyes  as  much  as  necessary.  Says 
she  is  perfectly  well  and  does  not  suffer  from  headache,  but  if 
she  uses  her  eyosjexcessively  in  the.  evening  she  is  apt  to  have 
some  headache.     She  does  not  wear  glasses. 

Case  IV.— Miss  B.  P.  W.,  Waterbury,  Vt.,  March  25,  188§. 
Sight  blurs;  lids  twitch;  nearly  constant  headache;  pain  lo- 
cated over  eyes  and  through  temples.  Anreniic;  easily  put  out 
of  breath.  Menstrual  function  normal.  R.  V.  =  jjj ;  L.  ^'.  — 
|§.     Atropine  ordered. 

26th.— R.  V.  =  Sf  — ,  C.  —  0-25,  ax.  180,  V.  =  §§  ;  L. 
V.  =  fS  — ,  C.  -H  0'25,  ax.  90,  V.  =  fj;  esophoria,  1;  abduc- 
tion, 7;  adduction,  42  ;  L.  hyperphoria,  J. 

27th.— li.  V.  =  fj;  S. -I-  0-25,  L  C -(- 0-25,  ax.  90,  V. 
=  IJ;  L.  V.  =  J? ;  S.  +  0-25;  L  C.  +  0-25,  ax.  90,  V.  =  §». 
Esophoria,  9  ;  abduction,  7  ;  adduction,  42.  Ordered  C.  +  0-25, 
ax.  90,  for  each  eye. 

April  7.)<//.— Headaches  and  other  symptoms  unchanged  by 
treatment.  Esophoria,  1  >  2  ;  in  accommodation,  2  >  3.  Or- 
dered Blaud's  pills,  aa  pr.  v,  t.  i.  d. 

l.'ith. —  Esophoria,  4;  in  accommodation,  3;  abduction,  5; 
adduction,  29. 
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17th. — Esophoria,  4;  in  acooramodation,  -t ;  abdaction,  7; 
adduction,  34.    Headache  every  day.    To-day  the  pain  is  severe. 

20th. — Esophoria,  9 ;  in  accommodation,  6 ;  abduction,  G  ; 
adduction,  36. 

23d. — Esophoria,  3  ;  in  accommodation,  8  ;  abdnction,  7 ; 
adduction,  42. 

May  6th. — Pain  in  left  eye  only. 

Septemher  4th. — Headaches  began  to  return  three  weeks  ago. 
Pain  in  top  of  head.  Sensation  of  pricking  in  her  eyes.  Ana'- 
mia  again  becoming  more  marked,  and  she  is  more  easily  put 
out  of  breath  than  at  last  visit.  No  treatment  since  last  visit. 
but  has  worn  the  glasses  constantly.  Ordered  Bland's  iron 
again.  Esophoria,  4:  in  accommodation,  2 ;  abdnction,  7;  ad- 
duction, 20. 

January  3,  1S90. —  Headache  nearly  constant.  Pain  in  left 
side  of  head  ;  pain  in  right  eye  for  two  weeks.  Easily  put  out 
of  breath,  but  does  not  ai)pear  to  be  anfemic.  Has  taken  Blaud's 
iron  since  last  visit  excepting  the  past  week.  During  the  past 
six  months  has  taken  about  400,  gr.  v,  Blaud's  pills.  Esopho- 
ria, 6;  in  accommodation,  4;  abduction,  .5;  adduction,  49. 
After  taking  the  adduction,  homonymous  diplopia  with  red 
glass.    R.  V.  =  fi  -  :  L.  V.  =  f  ?. 

3d. — Esophoria,  6  ;  in  accommodation,  4  >  .5  ;  abduction,  G. 

^th. — Esophoria,  8  ;  in  accommodation,  4 ;  abduction,  .5. 
Graduated  tenotomy  of  right  int.  rectus.  Immediate  result, 
esophoria,  4 ;  abdnction,  8  >  9. 

8th. — Esophoria,  10;  in  accommodation,  12  ;  abduction,  7. 

9th. — Esophoria,  12  ;  in  accommodation,  6  ;  abduction,  fi. 
No  headache  since  the  operation.  Is  not  wearing  glasses  now. 
Prescribed  prism  2°,  base  out,  for  each  eye,  to  be  used  in  study- 
ing or  if  she  has  a  headache.     No  medicine. 

March  31st. — No  headache,  but  pain  over  left  eye  much  of 
the  time.  Esophoria,  10 ;  in  accommodation,  10 ;  abduction, 
7 ;  adduction,  2.5. 

April  Ut. — Esophoria,  8  ;  in  accommodation,  8  ;  abduction, 
6;  adduction,  3.5. 

2d. — Esophoria,  8;  in  accommodation,  15;  abduction,  6; 
adduction,  3.5.  Graduated  tenotomy  of  left  int.  rectus,  leaving 
abduction  8. 

3d. — Esophoria,  6;  abduction,  7  >  8. 

Auf/ust  nth. — Headaches  very  much  less  frequent  since  the 
operation.  Has  used  her  eyes  as  much  as  slie  wished.  Eso- 
phoria, 4A  ;  in  accommodation,  2J ;  abduction,  7 ;  adduction, 
82.     Has  taken  no  medicine. 

December  8th. — She  writes  as  follows:  "Until  within  a 
month  I  liad  little  or  no  trouble  in  reading  or  studying  and  had 
no  headache  to  amount  to  anything.  Tlien  in  some  way  I 
strained  my  eyes,  and  since  then  have  not  attended  school,  and 
have  used  them  hat  very  little,  and  I  think  they  are  getting 
stronger  again.  It  is  only  since  I  strained  them,  probably 
through  carelessness,  that  they  have  troubled  me." 

Case  V.— Mr.  F.  A.  B.,  Franklin,  Vt.,  October  25,  1889. 
Headache  after  reading.  Completely  tired  out  after  reading. 
Obliged  to  give  up  college  owing  to  this  trouble,  which  has  per- 
sisted for  several  years.  His  general  health  is  in  other  respects 
fairly  good.  Right  eye  injured  in  early  life.  Occasional  diplo- 
pia. Says  right  eye  turns  in  after  using  his  eyes  for  near 
work.  No  relief  from  treatment  by  physicians  or  oculists.  R. 
V.  =  §!;;  L.  V.  =  |g.  Exophoria,  4;  in  accommodation,  5; 
abduction,  11;  adduction,  12.  Hm. -(- 0-25  in  each  eye.  Loaned 
prism  '2,'%  base  in,  for  each  eye  for  near  work. 

November  20th. — Left  hyperphoria,  \  ;  exophoria,  4  ;  in  ac- 
commodation, 6  ;  abduction,  12;  adduction,  10.  R.  V.  =  s" : 
0.  +  0-50,  ax.  90,  V.  =  |J;  L.  V.  =  8J;  C.  -(-  0-50,  a.x.  'Mi. 
V.=  fg. 

50<A.— Exophoria,  4;  in  accommodation,  6  ;  abduction,  12; 


R.  V.  =  1^;    C.  +  0-50,  ax.    90,  V.  =  fj;  L.  V.  =  |J;  C.  + 
0-50,  ax.  90,  V.  =  |§. 

December  2d. — Exophoria,  4;  in  accommodation,  4;  abduc- 
tion, 12.  Graduated  tenotomy  in  right  external  rectus.  Im- 
mediate result,  exophoria,  0;  esophoria,  0;  abduction,  6. 

3d. — Exophoria,  8;  in  accommodation,  2;  abdnction,  8. 
Under  atropine,  C.  -f  O'oO,  ax.  90,  gave  normal  V.  for  each  eye. 
Ordered  that  correction. 

February  17.  1890. — Eyes  very  much  improved ;  do  not 
trouble  him  much  now.  Less  nervous,  no  headache  after  read- 
ing, but  is  sleepy  and  weary  after  reading  for  a  number  of 
hours.  Exophoria,  4;  in  accommodation,  5;  abduction,  11  ; 
adduction,  10. 

18th. — Exophoria,  2  >  3;  in  accommodation,  6  >  8;  ab- 
duction, 10;  adduction,  12.  At  this  examination  patient  did 
not  show  exophoria  until  it  had  been  developed  by  prisms — i.  e., 
it  was  latent.     Loaned  prisms  for  exercising  the  internal  recti. 

April  26th. — Saw  patient  to-day.  Reports  that  he  can  read 
as  long  as  he  wishes  without  glasses,  without  fatigue  or  nerv- 
ousness. His  symptoms  have  disappeared.  He  prefers  to  read 
without  glasses.  He  exercised  the  internal  recti  with  the 
prisms  for  about  four  weeks. 

October. — Saw  patient  again.  He  is  still  relieved  and  reads 
as  much  as  he  likes  _  without  glasses.  He  has  never  worn  the 
glasses  constantly. 

December  15th. — He  writes :  "  I  am  able  to  read  without  the 
aid  of  glasses,  having  none  of  those  former  symptoms  of  feel- 
ing sleepy  or  tired;  also  my  head  does  not  ache  ;  my  health  is 
better,  which  I  attribute  to  my  eyes." 

Case  VI.— Mrs.  G.  B.  A.,  Burlington,  Vt.,  March  14,  1890. 
Asthenopia.  Headache  and  nausea  and  feeling  of  strain  in 
eyes.  The  pain  begins  in  forehead  and  temples,  and  if  she  per- 
sists in  reading  or  sewing" she  has  pain  in  the  back  of  her  head 
and  a  geneml  headache.  General  health  excellent  with  above 
exceptions.     R.  V.  =  f ;   rejects  glasses.     L.  V.  =  | ;    rejects 


Media  clear,  fundus  normal;  no  error  of  refraction  detected 
with  ophthalmoscope..  Right  hyperphoria,  1 ;  esophoria  in 
accommodation,  i  ;  abduction,  9.  Loaned  prism,  1°,  base  down, 
for  right  eye,  to  use  in  reading. 

March  27th. — No  error  of  refraction  detected.  Right  hy- 
perphoria, 2;  exophoria,  4;  exophoria  in  accommodation,  4. 
To  continue  with  the  prism  which  gives  her  comfort  in  read- 
ing.    Operation  proposed  ;  refused. 

April  7th. — She  received  her  reading  glasses.  Riglit,  prism 
1°,  base  down  ;  left,  i)ri8m  ^°,  base  up. 

December  9<A.— She  writes:  "The  glasses  which  you  pre- 
scribed for  me  several  months  ago  are  satisfactory  in  every  re- 
spect. I  am  able  to  read  with  them  for  any  length  of  time 
without  causing  the  least  uncomfortable  feeling  in  my  eyes  or 
head." 

Cases  II,  III,  and  IV  were  reported  iu  my  paper  on 
Eye-strain  and  Functional  Nervous  Diseases,  presented  at 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  ^'e^nont  State  Medical  Society, 
October  10,  1889.  In  that  report  they  appear  as  Cases 
CXXXVI,  CXVII,  and  CXXXII,  respectively.  The  ob- 
servations made  upon  them  since  October,  1889,  seem  to 
me  to  possess  a  peculiar  interest,  and  for  that  reason  I 
venture  to  lay  them  before  your  readers.  Should  objection 
arise  to  the  small  number  of  cases  reported  in  support  of 
the  ideas  expressed  in  this  communication,  it  may  be  an- 
ticipated by  the  consideration  that  space  in  a  medical  jour- 
nal is  necessarily  limited  and  that  tiiriher  evidence  will  be 
forthcoming  if  necessary. 
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THE   STATE   AND   THE   EPILEPTIC. 

On  the  monument  to  John  Howard,  in  St.  Paul's,  London, 
it  is  said  that  the  man  who  devotes  himself  to  the  good  of 
mankind  treads  an  open  but  unfrequented  path  to  immortality. 
This  was  true  in  Howard's  time.  It  is  not  true  in  ours.  The 
growth  of  humane  ideas  characterizes  the  nineteenth  century. 
Something  in  our  day  has  been  done  for  almost  every  class  of 
the  dependent  population.  Earnest  efforts  are  made  to  relieve 
suffering.  Time,  money,  and  aflfectionare  everywhere  lavished 
freely.  Yet  in  the  midst  of  all  this  largesse  there  remains  one 
fornotten  man,  the  epileptic.  The  condition  of  this  unfortu- 
nate is  truly  pitiable.  Often  an  outcast  from  his  family  and 
left  to  shift  for  himself,  expelled  from  schools  from  motives  of 
expediency,  denied  industrial  employment,  shunned  to  a  great 
extent  by  companions  who  fear  and  dread  the  sudden  and  mys- 
terious attacks,  left  too  often  to  grow  up  in  ignorance  and  idle- 
ness, this  unhappy  victim  of  a  hopeless  and  dreadful  malady  is 
denied  admission  into  the  general  hospital  when  permanent  se- 
clusion becomes  necessary,  and  is  forced  to  seek  refuge  as  a  last 
resort  in  the  almshouse  or  in  an  insane  asylum.  Yet  the  epi- 
leptic is  endowed  by  nature  with  as  much  intelligence  as  ordi- 
nary human  beings,  and  is  capable  of  education  and  self-sup- 
port. To  condemn  him  to  the  society  of  paupers  and  insane 
people  is  a  cruel  injustice.  Man's  inhumanity  to  the  forgotten 
man  is  a  blot  on  modern  civilization.  It  is  estimated  that  there 
are  a  hundred  thousand  epileptics  in  the  United  States — a  tenth 
of  a  niillion  persons  suffering  for  want  of  combined  medical  su- 
pervision, education,  industrial  training,  and  social  life,  to- 
gether with  recreation  and  definite  physical  exercise  suited  to 
their  condition.  A  hundred  thousand  dead  weights  constitute 
a  heavy  burden  for  the  State.  From  the  point  of  view  of  so- 
cial economics,  of  humanity,  of  religion,  of  every-day  ethics, 
and  of  pure  selfishness,  it  is  altogether  a  mistake  to  ignore  the 
needs  of  a  large  class  of  innocents  who  are  thus  deprived  of 
possibilities  by  an  adverse  personality. 

There  is  but  one  kind  of  institation  that  can  meet  the  neces- 
sities of  those  who  suffer  from  epilepsy.  No  asylum,  no  large 
hospital,  no  single  building,  whatever  its  size,  is  appropriate  for 
the  purpose.  It  must  be  an  establishment  combining  many  un- 
usual features.  It  must  have  schools  and  teachers  for  the  edu- 
cation of  the  young,  offices,  shops  of  all  kin<ls,  a  dairy,  a  farm, 
gardens,  and  granaries.  A  group  of  small  hospital  and  asylum 
buildings,  together  with  a  church,  a  theatre,  a  gymna.sium,  a 
bathing  establishment,  a  lal>oratory  presided  over  by  skilled 
pathologists  bent  upon  the  possible  discovery  of  the  cause  and 
cure  of  epilepsy,  are  also  among  the  essentials.  Such  a  place 
would  not  be  a  hospital  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  term.     It 


would  be  a  village  in  itself,  a  colony  for  epileptics.  Already  in 
Germany,  Belgium,  France,  and  Switzerland  such  colonies 
exist,  the  outcome  of  the  loving  thought  and  labor  of  one  man. 
Twenty-five  years  ago  a  Lutheran  clergyman  and  social  econo- 
mist, Pastor  von  Bodelswingh,  became  alive  to  the  needs  of 
epileptics,  and  started  a  model  colony  on  a  farm  near  Han- 
nover, Germany,  where  three  or  four  patients  were  first  re- 
ceived. Now  the  little  settlement  has  a  thousand  inhabitants, 
happy  in  the  threefold  blessings  of  education,  employment,  and 
medical  treatment.  Fifty-five  houses  and  cottages  are  scattered 
in  gardens  over  some  three  hundred  and  twenty  acres  of  beau- 
tiful woodland  and  meadow,  the  whole  presenting  the  aspect 
of  a  thrifty  village. 

America  is  awakening  to  its  duty  in  this  matter  of  State  care 
for  epileptics.  Following  the  example  of  Ohio,  New  York  at 
last  remembers  the  forgotten  man.  A  bill  prepared  by  Dr. 
Frederick  Peterson,  of  New  York,  recently  presented  to  the 
Legislature,  aims  to  secure  for  the  epileptic  an  environment  that 
will  preserve  his  powers  of  body  and  mind,  and  develop  the 
qualities  of  both  that  are  essential  to  good  citizenship.  We 
hope  that  the  bill,  which  we  print  elsewhere  in  this  issue,  will 
.soon  become  a  law,  and  that  it  will  speedily  bring  to  hundreds 
now  in  bitter  need  of  its  effective,  active  operation  the  training 
and  care  essential  to  their  preservation,  development,  and  pos- 
sible cure.  While  these  unfortunates  may  not  reach  positions 
of  eminence  under  the  new  dispensation,  they  will  not  be  de- 
barred from  any  attainment  in  education  that  taste  and  tem- 
perament permit,  nor  from  the  exercise  of  any  qualities  con- 
ducive to  their  own  personal  welfare  and  happiness.  For  the 
first  time  in  American  history  the  epileptic  will  have  a  fair 
chance. 

MINOR   PARAORAPUS. 

DOUKLE  .\SIPLTTAT10X  FOR  GANGRENE  OF  ATHEROMATOUS 
ORIGIN. 

Ur.  HowAUi)  Van  Rennselaf.e  writes  in  the  Albany  Medi- 
cal Aniialx  for  December  a  note  on  the  pathology  of  a  case  of 
simultaneous  double  gangrene  of  the  lower  extremities  requir- 
ing double  amputation.  \  farmer,  aged  sixty  five  years,  was  in 
April  last  siuldculy  taken  with  numbness,  pain,  and  loss  of 
power,  due  to  embolism  of  the  middle  third  of  the  arteries  of 
both  legs,  and  the  case  went  on  to  complete  gangrene  of  both 
feet.  Amputation  was  done  four,months  and  a  half  after  the 
embolic  attiick,  and  was  followed  by  a  good  recovery.  The  pa- 
tient died  suddenly  a  considerable  time  after  the  operation, 
probably  by  internal  haMuorrhage.  After  the  amputation,  an 
attempt  was  made  to  dissect  the  legs,  but,  as  the  gangrene  was 
dry  and  the  parts  wore  atrophied  and  distorted,  it  became  im- 
possible to  follow  the  course  of  the  blood-vessels.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  an  autopsy,  also,  the  ex|)lanation  of  the  pathology  of 
this  case  was  thrown  back  on  hypothesis,  and  this  is  the  plausi- 
ble theory  advanced,  namely,  that,  as  the  patient  was  known  to 
have  some  of  his  arteries  in  an  atheromatous  condition,  a  cal- 
careons  plate  in  his  abdominal  aorta  was  dislodged,  and  at  the 
end  of  the  aorta  broken  into  two  parts,  probably  nearly  equal 
in  size,  and  that  these  parts  were  carried  right  and  left  into  the 
iliacs,  and  thence  on  into  the  logs,  suddenly  occluding  the  cir- 
culation in  them.  This  aetiology  received  a  subsequent  sub- 
stantiation in  the  sudden  death  of  the  patient  and  in  the  manner 
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of  his  taking-off.  In  an  hour  after  eating  a  liearty  meal  he  sud- 
denly complained  of  great  pain  in  the  abdomen,  went  into  tol- 
lapse,  and  was  dead  in  ten  minutes;  all  of  which  is  readilv 
understood  on  tlie  supposition  that  the  wall  of  the  abdonjin:il 
aorta  had  been  thinned  and  weakened  at  the  point  whence  tliu 
atheromatous  plate  had  been  thrown  oft",  six  months  before, 
that  a  rupture  took  place  at  that  point,  and  that  death  resultud 
by  internal  hajniorrhage. 


MOLLIN",    A    NEW   OINTMEXT-BASE. 

Dr.  JuLiDs  Krnx  writes  to  the  Berliner  hlinische  Wochen- 
sekri/t,  No.  36,  1890,  regarding  the  objectionable  features  of 
some  of  the  ordinary  excipients  for  ointments.  Almost  all  ani- 
mal fat,  be  says,  becomes  rancid ;  lanolin  is  too  tenacious  for 
inunction  purposes,  will  not  dissolve  chrysarobin,  and  will  not 
subdivide  mercury  tine  enough :  vaseline  is  better  in  some  re- 
spects, being  more  permanent,  but  it  takes  up  some  substances 
with  diflSculty,  and  in  hot  weather  is  soon  too  ftuid  on  the  skin  ; 
moreover,  some  specimens  of  it  contain  so  much  of  impurities 
as  to  be  irritating  to  the  surface  treated.  In  1885  Unna  pro- 
nounced it  as  his  opinion  that  the  best  ointment-base  was  soap, 
but  it  lias  not  always  been  easy  to  tind  a  pasty  soap  that  would 
remain  unaltered  at  ordinary  temperatures,  have  penetrating 
qualities,  and  mix  well  with  the  curative  ingredients  proposed  to 
be  used.  A  soap  has  been  made  by  the  druggist  Carez,  called 
inollin,  which  is  said  by  Kuhn  to  meet  all  these  requirements, 
ilollin  appears  to  be  a  superfatted  soap,  holding  17  per  cent,  of 
fat  in  excess.  It  contains  a  little  cocoa-nut  oil  and  about  30  per 
cent,  of  glycerin,  besides  kidney-fat,  tallow,  and  soda  and  potash 
mixed,  chiefly  the  latter.  It  is  said  to  keep  unaltered  for  years. 
It  is  put  up  in  two  forms,  one  a  little  harder  than  the  other. 


THE   VITAL  STATISTICS  OF  NEW   YORK   STATE   IN    1S90. 

The  annual  mortality-sheet  of  the  New  York  State  Board 
of  Health  has  appeared  for  the  year  1890,  giving  the  total 
deaths  by  eight  sanitary  districts,  by  months,  and  by  the  usual 
principal  causes.  The  deaths  for  the  whole  State,  with  a  small 
correction  for  thenon-reported  mortality  in  some  rural  sections, 
were  127,630,  in  a  population  estimated  at  6,000,000;  this  is 
eipiivalent  to  a  death-rate  of  19-6  to  the  1,000.  The  mortality 
from  zymotic  diseases  was  less  than  in  recent  years,  a  decline 
being  registered  in  scarlet  fever,  diphtheria,  typhoid  fever,  and 
diarrha'al  disorders.  Measles  showed  a  marked  elevation. 
Small-pox  caused  four  deaths.  Epidemic  influenza  is  estimated 
to  have  caused  not  fewer  than  .5,000  deaths  in  the  early  months 
of  the  year,  but  it  did  not  operate  to  raise  the  zymotic  mor- 
tality, for  the  reason  that  a  large  proportion  of  its  deaths  was 
certified  under  the  head  of  respiratory  and  other  local  causes. 
There  were  18,000  deaths  from  resjiiratory  diseases,  a  number 
greatly  in  excess  of  former  years;  this  is  non-inclusive  of  con- 
samption,  which  was  charged  with  13,800  deatlis.  From  un- 
classified caosea  there  were  18,728  deaths. 


RAILWAY   SlRfJERY. 

Much  good  has  accrued  to  the  condition  of  railway  surgery 
in  the  United  States  by  the  organization  of  the  National  .\hso- 
oiatioD  of  Railway  Surgeons.  It  is  less  than  ten  years  since 
the  first  or;;anization  of  railway  surgeons  in  the  world,  the 
Association  of  Surgeons  of  the  Wabash  Railway,  was  formed. 
It  has  been  followed  by  a  number  of  others,  and  concerted 
Work  for  improving  the  efficiency  of  medical  service  in  connec- 
tion with  the  operation  of  railways  has  been  notably  proniotid 
liy  these  associations.     It  is  snre  to  be  still  further  aided  by  the 


establishment  of  a  department  of  railway  surgery  in  the  Bail- 
toay  Age,  of  Chicago,  under  the  management  of  so  competent  a 
man  as  Dr.  R.  Harvey  Reed,  of  Mansfield,  Ohio. 


ITEMS,   ETC. 

Infectious  Diseases  in  New  York. — We  are  indebted  to  the  Sanitary 
Bureau  of  tlie  Ufaltli  Department  for  the  following  statement  of  eases 
and  deaths  reported  during  the  two  weeks  ending  February  3,  1891 : 


DISEASES. 


Week  ending  Jan.  27 


Typhus  fever 

Typhoid  fever 

Scarlet  fever 

Cerebro-spinal  meningitis. . 

Measles 

Diphtheria 

Small-pox ■ 

Varicella , 

Whooping-cough 


15 

156 

3 

482 

108 

0 

27 


0 


Week  ending  Feb.  3. 


170 
0 
442 
118 
0 
15 
0 


0 


The  State  Society's  Committee  on  Legislation,  consisting  of  Dr.  D. 
B.  St.  John  Roosa,  Dr.  Daniel  Lewis,  and  Dr.  Maurice  J.  Lewi,  pre- 
sented the  following  report  at  the  recent  meeting  of  the  society  : 

So  many  duties  have  devolved  upon  us  during  the  past  year  that  it 
is  difficult  to  make  a  report  which  will  give  a  tliorongh  insight  into  the 
actual  work  performed  by  this  committee  since  our  last  meeting.  Legis- 
lators are  beginning  to  recognize  special  departments  in  legislation, 
and  the  department  of  medicine  has  not  been  slighted  by  the  lawmakers 
of  1890. 

In  our  dealings  with  legislators  who  have  had  charge  of  matters  medi- 
cal an  attempt  has  always  been  made  to  explain  fully  the  merits  or  de- 
merits of  the  legislation  proposed.  We  have  received  courteous  treat- 
ment at  the  hands  of  those  intrusted  with  the  affairs  of  state. 

In  obedience  to  the  resolStions  adopted  by  this  society,  your  Com- 
mittee on  Legislation  appeared  before  the  various  legislative  committees 
having  in  charge :  First,  The  Embalming  Bill ;  second.  An  Act  to  prevent 
Blindness  ;  third,  The  State  Care  of  the  Insaue ;  fourth.  The  Bill  to  re- 
peal the  Preliminary  Examination  Law ;  fifth.  The  Bill  requiring  Equiva- 
lents in  Examination  for  Practitioners  ;  sixth.  The  Bill  for  Medical 
Boards  of  Examiners;  and,  seventh.  Against  the  Bill  providing  for  a 
Missionary  Medical  College. 

7'he  Embulming  BUl.—'i\\U  bill,  in  addition  to  lieing  urged  by  the 
society,  through  its  Committees  on  Legislation,  was  in  the  hands  of  a 
committee  from  Buffalo  and  New  York  city,  representing  the  bar  of 
the  State  and  certain  well-known  chemists,  but,  owing  to  the  lateness 
of  the  date  of  its  introduction,  although  favorably  reported  in  both 
houses,  it  failed  of  becoming  a  law.  h,  however,  has  been  presented  to 
the  Legislature  of  1891.  From  the  discussion  before  the  Assembly 
Committee,  it  is  quite  evident  that  there  will  be  no  objection  to  the  bill 
on  the  part  of  the  undertakers,  if  some  preparation  can  be  satisfactorily 
substituted  for  the  arsenical  forms  of  injection.  Professor  Witthaus 
and  Mr.  Tracey  Becker,  of  Buffalo,  have  framed  a  bill  which  remedies 
the  objectionable  features  of  the  proposed  law  of  last  winter,  which  it 
is  hoped  will  be  satisfactory  to  all  concerned. 

An  Act  to  Premit  Btiu(Inesi>.—T\\\s  bill,  which  makes  it  obligatory 
on  the  part  of  midwives  and  others  to  report  cases  of  diseases  of  the 
eye  in  the  newly  born,  passed  both  houses  unanimously. 

The  Slate  Cure  of  tin:  //mohc— There  was  no  hearing  before  any 
branch  or  committee  of  the  late  Legislature  which  called  forth  as  much 
interest  or  as  many  individuals  as  this  measure  did.  The  society  was 
represented  at  the  hearing,  and  its  reasons  for  indorsing  the  bill  were 
made  clear  to  the  members  of  the  joint  committees.  It  was  passed  in 
spite  of  vigorous  opposition. 

The  Bill  to  Uniiral  the  Prelimiiuiri/  Examination  Law. — A  bill  was 
Introduced  into  the  Senate  which  purported  to  have  for  its  object  the 
advancement  of  medical  education;  but  its  "true  inwardness"  was 
manifested  in  the  last  paragraph,  which  attempted  to  repeal  the  Pre- 
liminary Exaudnatiou  Bill.  It  was  smuggled  through  the  Senate,  but, 
through  the  vigilance  of   Dr.  U.  P.  Bush,  tlie  member  of  Assembly  from 
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Chemung  County,  it  was  killed  in  the  House.  Another  bill  introduced 
from  New  Tork,  having  the  same  purport,  was  killed  in  the  same  way. 
The  original  bill,  as  passed  by  the  Legislature  of  1888,  was  modified  at 
the  suggestion  of  the  Board  of  Regents  in  such  a  manner  as  to  remove 
some  defects,  but  not  to  interfere  with  its  efficiency. 

The  Bill  requirinfj  Equivalents  in  Examinntiims  fur  PractiiiorH'r'<. — 
This  measure  was  introduced  and  carried  without  opposition,  and  is 
now  a  law.  Its  object  is  to  protect  the  practitioner  of  medicine  study- 
ing and  residing  in  this  State  from  the  disadvantage  of  competition, 
because  of  the  laxity  of  the  laws  in  other  States  and  countries.  It  is, 
in  effect,  a  requirement  from  the  non-resident  graduate  of  the  State  of 
New  York  desiring  to  practice  within  the  borders  of  the  State  that  he 
be  possessed  of  the  same  attainments  as  if  he  were  graduated  in  the 
State  of  New  York. 

Tlie  Bill  for  Boards  of  Examiners  for  the  License  to  practice  Medi 
cine. — Under  the  instruction  ot  the  society  a  bill  was  prepared  and  pre- 
sented to  the  Legislature  of  1890  having  for  its  object  the  establish, 
ment  of  a  Board  of  Eicaminers,  who  should  pass  upon  the  qualifications 
of  a  graduated  doctor  of  medicine  as  to  his  right  and  ability  to  practice 
medicine  in  the  State  of  New  York.  The  intent  of  this  bill  was  to 
divorce  the  degree  of  M.  B.  from  the  license  to  practice,  and  to  give 
the  State  the  last  right  to  pass  upon  the  merits  of  those  desiring  to 
enter  the  medical  profession.  In  the  bill  as  prepared  by  your  commit- 
tee it  was  proposed  to  establish  a  board  of  seven  members,  this  board 
to  be  appointed  by  the  State  Board  of  Regents,  intrusting  to  them  the 
discretionary  power  of  naming  such  examiners,  regardless  of  the 
"  pathy  "  or  creed  in  medicine  which  they  might  advocate ;  reserving, 
however,  for  the  homoeopathic  and  the  eclectic  candidate  the  right  to 
be  examined  on  the  subjects  of  materia  raedica  and  therapeutics  by  a 
separate  examiner.  This  bill  seemed  to  us  to  be  entirely  just  and  to 
promise  something  toward  the  unification  of  the  profession  upon  a  sci- 
entific basis ;  but  that  was  not  desired  by  the  sectarians.  Certainly  no 
man  in  the  profession  believes  that  the  Board  of  Regents  would  appoint 
a  competent  board  who  would  deny  a  man  a  license  if  he  came  up  to 
the  common  requirements.  But  the  homoeopaths  said  openly  that  they 
would  not  trust  a  board  composed  of  a  majority  of  practitioners  who 
adhered  to  this  society.  We  were  confronted  by  a  bill  coming  from 
the  majority  of  the  homoeopathic  school  of  medicine  in  this  State, 
which  demanded  a  separate  licensing  board  for  each  recognized  school 
of  practice.  Throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  State  circulars 
and  petitions  had  been  scattered,  pledges  had  been)  exacted,  and  when 
we  appeared  before  the  legislative  body  with  our  bill,  we  foimd  the 
greatest  stumbling-lilock  in  the  fact  that  almost  every  member  had 
been  solicited,  by  physicians  innumerable,  to  vote  against  any  bill 
which  did  not  include  three  separate  boards  of  examiners.  We  fought 
earnestly  for  our  bill,  we  left  no  stone  unturned  toward  biinging  about 
a  fulfillment  of  the  wishes  of  the  society,  but  the  temper  of  the  legis- 
lative bodies  was  easily  discernible,  and  before  the  question  came  to  a 
vote  we  had  so  amended  the  Three-Board  Bill  as  to  rob  it  of  its  most 
objectionable  features,  and  we  succeeded  in  having  incorporated  the 
very  best  features  of  our  bill  into  their  proposed  law.  But,  even 
though  our  opposition  was  carried  to  the  Executive  Mansion,  the  (iov- 
ernor  signed  the  bill  for  the  three  separate  boards  of  examiners,  and 
our  measure  was  defeated.  As  the  law  now  stands,  every  person  desir- 
ing to  enter  upon  the  practice  of  medicine  in  the  State  of  New  York 
must  present  himself  before  one  of  the  three  boards  of  examiners  for 
examination.  Here,  under  the  snpervision  and  immediate  direction  of 
the  State  Board  of  Regents,  the  same  questions  will  be  asked  of  each 
applicant  coming  before  any  board,  on  all  subjects  other  than  materia 
raedica  and  therapeutics.  In  these  branches  each  board  of  examiners 
will  have  an  absolute  right  to  pass  upon  the  qualifications  of  those  ap- 
plying for  a  license  to  practice.  There  will  be  no  possibility  of  conniv- 
ance on  the  part  of  examiners  or  applicant,  as  a  trusted  official  of  the 
State  Board  of  Regents  will  conduct  all  the  examinations;  certain  aver- 
age percentages  will  be  insisted  upon  at  the  first  meeting  of  the  boards, 
without  prejudice  to  any  one,  and  in  effect  our  bill  is  to-day  the  law  of 
the  State,  with  the  exception  that  three  separate  schools  of  medicine 
are  still  recognized  by  the  State.  It  is  the  opinion  of  your  conmiittee 
that  no  obstacles  should  be  placed  in  the  way  of  the  enforcement  of 
this  law ;  that  it  ought  to  be  given  a  fair  test  for  a  year  or  two,  and 


then,  if  found  to  be  imperfect,  such  changes  can  be  made  as  are  neces- 
sary. It  is,  of  course,  to  be  regietted  that  the  bill  creating  only  one 
board  did  not  become  a  law.  Men  of  character  and  standing  could 
have  been  selected  who  would  have  passed  upon  the  merits  of  an  appli- 
cant's ability  regardless  of  his  creed  in  medicine,  and  thus  the  State  of 
New  York  would  have  been  spared  the  ridiculous  position  which  is  now 
assigned  it  of  having  three  kinds  of  doctors.  The  States  of  the  Union 
are  turning  anxiously  to  the  Empire  State,  and  already  the  other  Legis- 
latures have  adopted  a  plan  of  procedure  similar  to  that  which  is  to  be 
initiated  in  September  of  this  year  in  our  own  State.  The  medical 
journals  throughout  the  country  have  made  favorable  comments  on  the 
law  recently  passed.  They  consider  it  an  advance  over  old  methods. 
The  English  medical  journals  have  welcomed  the  interest  displayed  on 
the  part  of  the  society  in  endeavoring  to  advance  the  standard  of  medi- 
cine, and  from  all  sides  we  have  no  words  but  those  of  encouragement 
for  our  efforts.  We  trust  that  time  will  show  that  the  law  as  it  stands 
makes  an  improvement  upon  the  system  which  allowed  the  faculty  of  a 
medical  college  to  give  a  license  to  practice,  as  well  as  grant  a  degree, 
and  that  it  will  lead  to  a  diminution  in  the  number,  and  an  improve- 
ment of  the  quality,  of  physicians  in  the  State  of  New  York. 

Tlie  Missionari/  Medical  College  Bill. — One  of  the  unique  features 
of  medical  lobbying  was  accidentally  revealed  in  connection  with  a  bill 
to  establish  a  missionary  college.  This  measure,  although  unprinted, 
passed  the  Senate  unanimously,  and  was  on  its  way  swimmingly  through 
the  House  when  its  true  purport  was  revealed  to  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Legislation,  and  an  investigation  followed.  The  powers  pro- 
vided by  this  bill  were  such  as  are  not  even  given  to  the  State  Board 
of  Regents.  It  would  have  established  a  body  superior  to  the  Univer- 
sity of  the  State  of  New  York.  Its  intent  was  to  organize  an  institu- 
tion which  should  and  would  be  empowered  to  grant  any  kind  of  a 
degree,  from  that  of  bachelor  of  arts  to  a  missionary  medical  doctor, 
without  any  restrictions  other  than  those  provided  by  the  bill  itself- 
which  were  nil.  The  alarm  was  sounded  as  soon  as  the  light  was 
thrown  on  the  bill,  and  its  advocates  abandoned  their  efforts. 

The  Committee  on  Legislation  would  call  your  attention  most  re- 
spectfully to  the  necessity  of  a  watchful  eye  over  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion of  future  bodies  of  legislators,  and  with  that  object  in  view  would 
suggest  that  the  next  Committee  on  Legislation  be  empowered  to  em- 
ploy a  i)ersou,  at  a  moderate  compensation,  to  scrutinize  each  bill  care- 
fully, with  a  view  to  learning  how  its  enactment  into  the  body  of  the 
law  would  affect  the  practice  of  medicine  in  the  State. 

The  Medical  Society  of  the  State  of  New  York. — At  the  annual 
meeting,  held  on  the  3d,  4th,  and  5th  inst.,  the  following  officers  were 
elected  for  the  ensuing  year:  President,  Dr.  A.  W.  Suiter,  of  Herkimer; 
vice-president.  Dr.  W.  W.  Crandall,  of  Wellsville ;  secretary,  Dr.  F.  ('. 
Curtis,  of  Albany  ;  treasurer,  Dr.  C.  H.  Porter,  of  Albany. 

The  First  Koch  Institute. — Dr.  Alex.  I.  Aronson  has  opened,  at  li't) 
East  Broadway,  New  York,  an  institution  for  the  treatment  of  tubercu- 
lous diseases  by  the  Koch  method.  A  prominent  medical  authority  has 
been  secured  as  consulting  physician.  Patients  are  inoculated  in  the 
order  of  their  admission.  Those  who  desire  private  accommodations 
can  obtain  them.     Letters  from  attending  jihysicians  are  required. 

The  Kings  County  Medical  Association. — At  the  annual  meeting  in 
January,  Dr.  .lohn  I).  Kushuiorc  was  elected  president;  Dr.  Arthur  R. 
Paine,  vice-president ;  Dr.  J.  C.  Bierwerth,  secretary ;  Dr.  H.  B.  Reed, 
corresponding  secretary  ;  Dr.  J.  R.  Vanderveer,  treasurer ;  and  Dr.  S. 
H.  Benton,  on  the  executive  committee. 

The  late  Dr.  Martin,  of  the  Navy. — Surgeon  Henry  M.  Martin, 
retired,  died  at  Philadelphia  on  January  10th.  He  was  commissioned 
in  1870  and  became  full  surgeon  fourteen  years  later.  His  last  tour  of 
sea-duty  was  in  the  Swatara,  in  the  Asiatic  s(|uadron,  from  1887  to 
1890.  Ho  returned  in  ill-health  a  few  months  ago.  He  received  his 
retirement  in  December  last. 

Society  Meetings  for  the  Coming  Week  : 

Monday,  luhrtoirii  CHh  :  New  York  .\cademy  of  Jledicinc  (Section  in 
Surgery);  New  York  Ophthalmological  Society  (private);  New 
York  Medico-hisiorical  Society  (anniversary,  private);  New  York 
Academy  of  Sciences  (Section  in  Chemistry  and  Technology);  Lenox 
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Medical  and  Surgical  Society  (private) ;  Boston  Society  for  Medical 
Improvement:  Gynaicological  Society  of  Boston;  Burlington,  Tt., 
Medical  and  Surgical  Club;  Xorwalk,  Conn.,  Medical  Society  (pi i- 
vate) ;  Baltimore  Medical  Association. 

TcESDAT,  February  lOlk :  New  York  Medical  Union  (private) ;  Medical 
Societies  of  the  Counties  of  Delaware  (semi-annual)  and  Rensselaer, 
N.  Y. ;  Newark,  N.  .T.,  and  Trenton  (private),  N.  J.,  Medical  Asso- 
ciations ;  Baltimore  Gynaecological  and  Obstetrical  Society. 

Wednesday,  February  lllh :  New  York  Pathological  Society  ;  New 
York  Surgical  Society ;  American  Microscopical  Society  of  the  City 
of  New  York;  Medical  Society  of  the  County  of  Albany;  Pitts- 
field,  Mass.,  Medical  Association  (private) ;  Franklin,  Mass.,  District 
Medical  Society  (quarterly — Greenfield);  Philadelphia  County  Medi- 
cal Society. 

Thcrsday,  February  12th :  New  York  Laryngologlcal  Society  ;  New 
York  Academy  of  Medicine  (Section  in  Paediatrics) ;  Society  of  Medi- 
cal Jurisprudence  and  State  Medicine ;  Brooklyn  Pathological  So. 
ciety ;  Medical  Society  of  the  County  of  Cayuga ;  South  Boston, 
Mass.,  Medical  Club  (private) ;  Pathological  Society  of  Philadelphia. 

Friday,  February  loth :  Yorkville  Medical  Association  (private);  Ger- 
man Medical  Society  of  Brooklvn;  Medical  Society  of  the  Town  of 
Saugcrties. 

Satcrdat,  February  IJfth  :  Obstetrical  Society  of  Boston  (private). 

Answers  to  Correspondents : 

A'o.  SJfJf. — 1.  So 'far  as  we  know,  a  patient  is  at  liberty  to  have  a 
physician's  prescription  put  up  anew  as  many  times  as  the  apothecary 
is  willing  to  do  it.  The  practice  is,  of  course,  objectionable  and  some- 
times dangerous,  2.  A  physician's  bill  has  no  preference  over  any  other 
debts  of  a  decedent  in  the  matter  of  payment.  It  must  be  paid  just 
like  other  debts,  in  full  if  the  estate  is  sufficient,  otherwise  pro  rata. 
The  law  does  not  even  in  terms  prefer  funeral  charges,  but  by  custom 
and  in  the  universal  practice  of  surrogates'  courts  they  are  paid  in  full 
out  of  the  estate  in  preference  to  everything  else.  The  nurse's  bill  is 
on  the  same  footing  as  the  physician's. 
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MEDICAL   SOCIETY   OF   THE   STATE   OF   XEW  YOKK. 

Eighty-fifth  Annual  Meeting,  held  in  Albany  on  Tue»day, 
Wednesday,  and  Thursday,  February  S,  4,  and  5,  1891. 

The  President,  Dr.  William  Wabken  Pottee,  of  Buffalo,  in  llio 
Chair. 

The  President's  Address.  — In  the  course  of  bis  opening  re- 
marks tlio  president  said  that  it  was  the  written  law  of  tiie 
society  that  its  presiding  officer  .should  at  the  opening  of  each 
EDDual  .session  make  a  communication  setting  forth  the  condi- 
tion of  the  medical  profession  in  the  State,  and  make  stich  sug- 
gestions in  relation  to  its  improvement  as  were  deemed  appro- 
priate. It  was  a  fortunate  circumstance  that  at  this  time  there 
was  in  the  condition  of  the  profession  much  to  commend  ami 
but  little  to  criticise.  If  its  members  had  not  attained  perfec- 
tion it  was  because  they  were  liumun  and  because  this  was  a 
progressive  world  and  its  purposes  were  accomplishing  them- 
selves in  ever-widening  circles.  The  contribution  of  the  soci- 
ety for  this  year  had  been  a  State  Medical  Examining  15oai<l. 
This  might  easily  be  regarded  as  the  tnost  important  step  taken 
by  this  State  recently  in  the  direction  of  medical  educational 
reform,  and  it  fittingly  signaled  the  beginning  of  the  last  dec- 
ade of  the  nineteenth  century.  Wc  were  now  apparently 
near  the  realization  of  our  long-desired  deliverance  frinii  the 
thralldoin  of  a  system  which  had  retarded  the  progresH  of  iiicdi- 
oine  in  the  State  more  than  all  other  causes  combined.     If  the 


present  law  was  an  apparent  modificatioii  of  the  original  bill 
which  the  society  had  offered  to  the  Legislature,  who  would 
dare  to  assert  that  it  was  not  a  better  one?  It  was  true  that 
the  original  thought  in  the  minds  of  many  had  been  to  obtain 
a  single  mixed  board,  whereas  the  law  contained  provisions  for 
three  separate  boards,  representing  the  three  State  medical  so- 
cieties recognized  by  the  statutes  of  the  State  of  New  York. 
But  let  it  be  remembered  that,  though  there  were  to  be  three 
boards,  they  were  bound  by  a  single  standard  in  all  the  impor- 
tant and  fundamental  departments  of  the  curriculum  of  medi- 
cine, and,  moreover,  there  was  to  be  but  a  single  licensing  body, 
namely  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  State  of  New  Y'ork. 

Finally,  the  medical  colleges  were  all  bound  by  the  pro- 
visions of  the  law  to  give  three  full  courses  of  medical  instruc- 
tion in  different  years  before  granting  diplomas,  since  candi- 
dates would  not  be  admitted  to  the  examination  for  a  license 
with  less  preparation.  It  raiglit  be  that  enemies  that  had 
appealed  to  all  the  weaker  qualities  of  human  nature  to  thwart 
the  legitimate  purpose  of  the  measure,  and  that  had  struck 
hands  with  any  who  could  aid  in  bringing  about  defeat,  had 
really  aided  this  project  more  than  they  were  aware.  The 
speaker  concluded  by  urging  that  the  law  as  it  now  stood  be 
accepted  loyally,  and  everything  be  done  to  strengthen  the 
bands  of  the  Board  of  Regents,  which  was  charged  with  its 
execution.  If  on  due  trial  there  should  be  found  defects,  they 
could  be  remedied  easily  as  experience  pointed  them  out,  but 
as  a  final  word  he  wished  to  urge  upon  the  society  the  ini])or- 
tance  of  standing  as  a  unit  against  any  attempts  to  modify  the 
present  provisions  of  the  law  or  any  endeavor  to  break  its  full 
effect  until  it  was  thoroughly  tested.  Let  them  love  the  law 
for  the  sake  of  the  many  enemies  it  had  made. 

Eailroad  Surgery. — This  was  the  title  of  a  paper  by  Dr.  C. 
B.  HiiP.Kicf:,  ot'Troy.  lie  surveyed  the  whole  ground  of  the 
injuries  which,  by  reason  of  the  special  factors  in  their  causa- 
tion, presented  definite  surgical  characteristics.  He  said  tliat, 
as  to  the  prognosis  in  the  more  serious  cases,  he  thought  that  it 
was  as  favorable  as  in  those  occurring  in  civil  life.  The  rail- 
road employees  were,  as  a  rule,  young  men  who  from  the  na- 
ture of  their  work  were  rugged.  Very  little  alcoholism  was 
met  with  among  them.  In  the  case  of  civilians  injured  upon 
trains  the  prognosis  depended  upon  the  habits  and  age  of  the 
patients  as  well  as  upon  the  lesion.  Then,  again,  much  de- 
pended upon  the  state  of  the  injured  per.son  when  brought  to 
the  operating  room.  Very  often  this  was  not  done  until  much 
mischief  had  been  incurred  from  rough  handling  and  exposure 
of  the  injured  parts  to  septic  influences.  Another  point  to  con- 
sider was  the  question  of  shock,  and  to  determine  at  what  stage 
of  the  case  to  operate,  whether  in  the  primary,  tlie  interme- 
diate, or  the  secondary  period.  On  this  subject  there  was  a 
great  deal  of  ditference  of  opinion.  In  tlie  author's  judgment, 
if  the  patient  was  found  to  be  in  fair  condition  it  was  better  to 
do  at  once  any  operation  that  was  called  for.  By  so  doing  the 
shock  of  the  operation  was  modified  by  the  already  existing 
condition  of  shock,  and  to  wait  was  only  to  further  jeopardize 
life  from  hajmorrhage  and  exhaustion. 

Dr.  CnAEi.Es  A.  Powers,  of  New  York,  referring  to  a  point 
touched  upon  by  the  author  as  to  the  conservative  treatment  of 
severe  injuries  of  the  fingers  in  men  who  liad  to  earn  their  liv- 
ing by  manual  labor,  said  that  it  had  been  his  ex|>eri<'nce  that 
though  at  the  time  of  the  injury  those  patients  were  always  un- 
willing to  undergo  amputation  of  the  member,  still,  after  a  time, 
when  they  found  that  they  had  a  stiff  finger  constantly  inter- 
fering seriously  with  their  work,  they  almost  invariably  came 
back  and  were  ghid  to  have  the  finger  removed. 

Dr.  Herman'  Mvnter,  of  Hufliilo,  criticised  the  review  made 
by  Dr.  Herrick  of  those  injuries  which  ho  considered  to  come 
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within  the  meaning  of  the  term  railroad  surgery.  He  consid- 
ered the  term  railroad  surgeon  a  misnomer.  One  might  Just  as 
well  start  an  association  of  manufacturers'  surgeons  or  heavy 
machinery  surgeons.  He  had  recently  heen  called  to  a  case  of 
railroad  injury  and  had  found  three  railroad  surgeons  quite  at 
sea  as  to  a  diagnosis.  They  had  about  concluded  that  the  man 
had  peritonitis,  that  he  had  not  long  to  live,  and  that  to  attempt 
his  removal  would  only  hasten  his  demise.  The  speaker  had 
given  it  as  his  opinion  that  there  existed  no  peritonitis,  and  had 
undertaken  the  removal  of  the  patient  after  committing  himself 
to  a  diagnosis  of  crushed  kidney.  Exploratory  incision  had 
confirmed  this  opinion.  This  was  wliat  might  he  termed  a  case 
of  railroad  surgery,  and  three  railroad  surgeons  had  been  obliged 
to  come  to  a  civil  surgeon  for  a  diagnosis. 

Injuries  to  the  Knee  Joint.— Dr.  H.  Flood,  of  Elmira,  in 
a  paper  on  this  subject,  reported  his  treatment  of  a  number  of 
severe  cases,  among  them  one  of  removal  of  the  patella.  His 
examination  had  revealed  the  fact  that  there  existed  complete 
comminution  of  the  patella,  and  that  the  joint  had  escaped  in- 
jury. Considerable  but  not  alarming  inflammation  had  set  in, 
and  an  abscess  had  formed  in  the  synovial  sac.  The  cavity  was 
drained  with  two  tubes.  Complete  recovery  had  resulted,  and 
the  patient  had  regained  perfect  use  of  his  limb.  There  was 
only  a  slight  halt  in  his  gait.  The  speaker  thought  tliat  the 
operation  was  a  rare  one,  as  he  had  been  unable  to  find  a  re- 
corded case  in  which  removal  had  bad  to  be  done  for  a  trauma- 
tism. Of  the  cases  he  reported  of  injury  to  the  knee  joint,  ho 
said  that  part  had  been  treated  before  antisepsis  was  generally 
adopted.  Others  had  been  treated  antiseptically  with  results 
decidedly  in  favor  of  the  latter  precaution.  All  the  cases  illus- 
trated the  great  principle  that  rest  and  thorough  drainage  were 
absolutely  called  for  if  a  good  result  was  to  he  hoped  for. 

Necrosis  of  the  Ribs  complicating  Pott's  Disease.— This 
was  the  title  of  a  paper  by  Dr.  L.  A.  Weigel,  of  Koehester. 
He  thought  the  occurrence  of  necrosis  of  the  ribs  as  a  compli- 
cation of  Pott's  disease  sufBciently  rare  to  merit  record.  He 
therefore  narrated  the  following  case:  Rebecca  R.,  colored, 
twenty-eight  years  old,  had  come  giving  a  history  of  injury  by 
falling  on  the  ice  and  wrenching  her  back  nine  years  before. 
She  had  previously  been  under  treatment  for  lateral  curvature 
of  the  spine,  and  while  she  was  wearing  the  apparatus  kypho- 
sis of  the  seventh  and  eight  dorsal  vertebra;  had  developed. 
Soon  after  her  discontinuing  the  jackets  an  abscess  had  formed, 
from  which  she  had  recovered.  Some  years  after  this  an  ab- 
scess had  appeared  just  below  the  left  scapula,  and  this  was 
opened.  She  had  come  under  the  immediate  care  of  the  speaker 
in  July,  1889.  He  had  treated  the  abscess,  but  without  suc- 
cess, and  operative  interference  was  accordingly  undertaken. 
The  old  HJnus  was  opened  and  the  eighth  rib  was  found  to  be 
extensively  diseased,  as  were  also  the  sixth  and  seventh.  The 
lower  borders  of  these  were  serrated  and  undermined.  The 
necrotic  process  had  entirely  destroyed  the  eighth  rib  at  one 
point.  The  articular  end  was  almost  detached  from  the  ver- 
tebra and  the  articulation  disorganized.  To  the  loft  of  and 
parallel  with  the  spinal  column  a  sinus  extended  downward  for 
about  four  inches.  This  was  probably  the  remains  of  the  lum- 
bar abscess.  The  necrotic  portion  of  the  eighth  rib  was  care- 
fully detached  from  the  underlying  structures  and  resected. 
The  carious  portions  of  the  sixth  and  seventh  ribs  were  removed 
with  the  gouge- forceps,  a  drainage-tube  was  inserted,  and  an  an- 
tiseptics dressing  was  applied.  Since  the  operation  the  patient's 
general  health  had  steadily  improved.  When  abscesses  occurred 
in  the  course  of  Pott's  disease  the  pus  usually  followed  the  line 
of  least  resistance  and  manifested  itself  in  the  lumbar  and  psoas 
regions.  Even  when  tubercular  disease  existed  in  the  trans, 
verse  processes,  which  lay  posterior  to  the  ribs,  it  was  uncom 


mon  for  an  abscess  to  appear  in  the  lateral  dorsal  region,  and 
hence  infection  of  the  surrounding  structures  was  not  likely  to 
occur.  In  the  case  reported,  the  disease  of  the  ribs  had  un- 
doubtedly been  secondary  to  the  caries  of  the  dorsal  vertebrse, 
possibly  due  to  an  extension  of  the  tubercular  jirocess  by  con- 
tinuity. This  at  least  would  be  a  reasonable  assumption  with 
reference  to  the  eighth  rib,  but  the  carious  condition  of  the 
sixth  and  seventh  ribs  at  a  point  quite  remote  from  the  disease 
could  not  be  explained  in  this  way.  Opinions  differed  as  to 
the  advisability  of  operative  interference  with  the  abscess  and 
resection  of  the  ribs. 

Brief  Notes  on  Gastrostomy,  with  the  Report  of  a  Suc- 
cessful Case. — Dr.  C.  \.  Powers,  of  New  York,  read  a  paper 
with  tliis  title.  The  patient  upon  whom  he  had  performed  the 
operation  was  a  man  fifty  years  of  age,  who  from  August',  1889, 
to  February,  1890,  had  continued  to  present  more  and  more 
pronounced  symptoms  of  stenosis  of  the  oesophagus.  Explora- 
tion of  this  canal  had  determined  the  existence  of  a  stricture 
just  about  its  cardiac  orifice.  Treatment  by  dilatation  had  re- 
lieved the  urgent  condition  and  the  man  had  been  lost  sight  of 
for  some  months.  On  his  coming  again  under  treatment  mat- 
ters had  become  so  serious  that  an  operation  was  earnestly  re- 
quested by  the  patient  and  undertaken  by  the  speaker.  Chloro- 
form was  accordingly  administered,  a  careful  chart  of  the  left 
lobe  of  the  liver  was  marked  out,  and  an  incision  was  made 
parallel  with  the  free  border  of  the  ribs  and  about  an  inch  dis- 
tant from  the  costal  arch.  The  incision  was  about  two  inches 
and  a  half  in  length,  its  center  being  about  an  inch  outside  the 
free  margin  of  the  liver.  The  peritouieum  being  opened,  the 
hepatic  margin  came  into  view.  The  fingers  then  easily  found 
the  stomach,  which  was  brought  into  the  wound.  The  visc.us 
was  recognized  by  its  size  and  by  the  surface  vessels.  It  was 
fixed  in  the  abdominal  wound  with  six  silk  sutures  passed 
through  its  [leritoneal  and  muscular  coats.  Two  loops  of  silk 
were  inserted  at  the  center  of  the  presenting  portion  of  the 
stomach  to  mark  the  spot  where  the  future  opening  was  to  be 
made.  An  antiseptic  dressing  of  loose  gauze  was  applied.  The 
patient  reacted  well  and  there  were  no  untoward  symptoms. 
Rectal  alimeutution  was  carefully  maintained.  The  stomach 
was  not  o]iened  till  the  fourth  day.  No  pus  was  found  at  the 
seat  of  the  original  wound,  and  the  stomach  was  firmly  adher- 
ent to  the  abdominal  wall.  The  second  step  was  completed 
without  an  anresthelic,  but  there  was  no  pain.  A  No.  9  soft 
English  catheter  was  introduced  through  the  incision  into  the 
stomach,  and  two  ounces  of  peptonized  milk,  togetl)er  with  a 
)ittle  brandy,  were  injected.  The  catheter  was  left  in  ])laee,  its 
end  being  plugged,  and  it  was  fastened  to  the  chest  wall  with  a 
bit  of  plaster.  As  the  patient  got  accustomed  to  this  method 
of  feeding,  the  rectal  alimentation  was  gradually  discontinued. 
During  the  first  few  months  there  was  marked  increase  in  the 
bodily  weight,  with  a  considerable  improvement  in  the  patient's 
general  condition.  Afteratime,  however,  the  malignant  growth 
made  such  encroachments  that  the  patient  died  of  exhaustion 
incidental  to  the  original  disease.  The  case  afforded  a  fair  il- 
lustration of  the  advantages  derivable  from  gastrostomy  in  im- 
])ermeable  cancerous  strictures  of  the  (esophagus.  The  life  of 
the  patient  was  prolonged  for  three  months  and  he  was  spared 
the  agonies  of  death  by  starvation.  In  benign  strictures  the 
operation  was  undartaken  with  the  view  of  saving  life,  and  in 
malignant  ones  with  the  hope  of  prolonging  it.  Its  statistics 
were  far  hotter  than  those  of  oesophagostomy  oritsophagotoniy, 
while  a'sophagectomy  was  worthy  of  no  consideration.  The 
use  of  the  operation  in  benign  cases  would  be  limited  to  strict- 
ures which  were  impermeable.  In  [)eru)cable  nuilignant  strict- 
ures tuhage  with  the  long  nasal  tubes  of  Krishaher  or  the  short 
tubes  of  Syniouds  seemed  to  offer  the  advantages  of  relief  with 
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freedom  from  danger.  There  must  remain,  however,  a  certain 
nuniher  of  cases  in  which  gastrostora.v  was  the  sole  resort,  and 
in  these  an  early  and  careful  operation  would  prove  of  great 
advantage. 

Dr.  Mtxtee  thonght  the  operation  ought  to  be  undertaken 
with  the  patient  under  cocaine  aniesihesia  only,  in  view  of  the 
retching  and  vomiting  always  cau=ed  by  the  other  narcotics. 
He  thonght  the  suturing  would  be  simplified  by  the  use  of 
Abbe's  rings  or  Senn's  plates. 

Dr.  WiLLT  Meyer,  of  Xew  York,  said  the  main  point  was 
to  prevent  leakage.  If  the  patient  was  in  a  very  low  state  or 
very  old,  it  might  be  well  to  use  cocaine.  This  drug  would 
never  produce  any  ill  results  if  it  was-  borne  in  mind  that  half 
a  grain  should  be  the  maximum  dose  for  hypodermic  adminis- 
tration. He  did  not  indorse  the  view  that  rings  or  plates  were 
called  for  in  this  operation.  He  thought  that  if  silk  sutures 
were  used  the  stomach  might  be  opened  at  once.  The  best  way 
to  open  the  stomach  was  to  make  a  longitudinal  incision  through 
the  rectus  muscle  and  let  it  act  as  a  sphincter. 

Two  Cases  of  Traumatic  Hysteria  was  the  title  of  a  paper 
by  Dr.  Hexrt  Hex,  of  Albany.  He  said  the  question  as  to  the 
amonnt  of  money  which  was  a  just  compensation  for  an  injury 
received  was  always  one  difficult  to  answer,  and  especially  so  in 
the  case  of  injury  of  the  nervous  system,  whether  organic  or 
functional.  In  the  case  of  organic  nervous  disease — such  as  a 
cerebral  tumor,  a  myelitis,  or  a  neuritis,  etc. — which  might  re- 
sult from  an  injury,  the  lesion  was  often  of  such  slow  develop- 
ment that  several  years  might  elapse  before  the  symptoms  were 
pronounced,  and  therefore  the  injury  to  the  nervous  system 
was  not  fully  manifested  until  long  after  the  question  of  damages 
had  been  settled.  The  question  was  not  less  difficult  in  the 
lases  of  those  functional  diseases  of  the  nervous  system  result- 
ing from  injury,  and  the  difficulty  in  these  cases  arose  partly 
from  the  danger  of  deception,  because  many  of  the  symptoms 
were  ensily  feigned,  and  the  patient  had  great  temptation  for 
8nch  feigning  of  symptoms,  and  partly  from  the  great  obscurity 
in  the  pathology  of  these  diseases.  These  cases  of  traumatic 
functional  nervous  diseases,  which  were  described  by  Erichsen 
uniler  tlie  name  of  spinal  concussion,  or  railway  spine,  were 
now  generally  regarded  as  of  cerebral  origin,  and  known  by 
till-  name  of  traumatic  neuroses.  These  diseases  depended  in 
their  sBtiology  quite  as  much  on  the  fright  as  on  the  physical 
injury. 

Two  cases  of  traumatic  hysteria  occurring  in  young  women 
were  related — the  first  resulting  from  a  railway  collision,  the 
eecond  from  a  violent  fall  in  the  street.  In  the  first  case  there 
were  hysterical  convulsions,  with  a  temporary  attack  of  in- 
sanity, hemiana>ithesia,  and  a  paralysis  of  motion  and  sensation 
•in  one  leg.  In  the  second  case  there  was  obstinate  vomiting, 
associated  with  tender  spine  and  a  contraction  of  the  muscles 
of  one  leg.  with  impaired  motility  in  that  leg.  Both  cases  pre- 
aented  many  symptoms  typical  of  hysteria,  and  were  such  clearly 
deKned  case?  that  there  could  be  no  mistake  in  regard  to  the 
diagnosis.  In  both  cases  seclusion  in  a  hospital  and  vigorous 
and  painful  treatment  were  necessary  before  any  improvement 
was  manifested.  While  in  the  hospital  the  first  patient  was 
cured,  and  the  second  greatly  improved.  In  llie  first  case  the 
core  did  not  take  place  until  more  than  a  year  after  the  damages 
had  been  awarded  ;  in  the  second  case  the  great  improvement 
was  obtained  three  years  before  the  damages  were  awardccl. 
Both  patients  were  awarded  very  largo  damages,  and  the  prog- 
ress toward  recovery  was  not  in  the  least  favorably  moditiod 
in  either  case  by  the  receipt  of  tliese  large  nmoimts.  In  both 
cases  the  question  of  simulation  was  carefully  cons^idcrcd  ami 
was  excluded,  partly  on  account  of  the  complicated  nature  of 
the  simulation  required   to    counterfeit  typical   hysteria,   and 


partly  because  the  receipt  of  the  large  damages  did  not  cause 
a  cure  or  even  an  improvement.  The  necessity  ot  removing 
such  patients  from  a  sympathetic  family  and  isolating  them  in 
a  hospital,  if  any  cure  or  improvement  was  to  be  obtained,  was 
dwelt  upon. 

In  conclusion,  it  was  suggested  that  if  any  claim  for  damages 
was  made  on  account  of  a  functional  nervous  disease  resulting 
from  injury  which  was  due  to  the  negligence  of  a  corporation 
or  an  individual,  it  would  be  a  wise  action  if  such  corporation 
or  individual  were  to  ofter  to  pay  for  the  special  hospital  treat- 
ment of  the  patient  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  a  rapid  cure.  In 
a  considerable  number  of  cases  the  ofl:er  might  be  accepted,  and 
in  the  other  cases  the  fact  that  the  offer  had  been  made  would 
put  the  defendant  in  a  better  light  before  the  jury,  for  no  ex- 
pert conld  deny  that  had  such  a  course  of  treatment  been 
adopted  the  patient  would  have  stood  a  better  chance  of  recov- 
ery. Furthermore,  in  deciding  on  the  amount  of  com]>ensation 
it  should  be  remembered  that  a  considerable  number  of  these 
cases  were  easily  and  rapidly  cured  under  proper  treatment, 
especially  after  the  question  of  damages  had  been  definitely 
settled. 

The  Electric  Cautery  in  Surgery,  with  Special  Reference 
to  its  Use  in  the  Nose,  Throat,  and  Mouth. — This  was  the 
title  of  a  communication  by  Dr.  P.  II.  Lhiodwii.lie,  of  New 
York.  He  said  that,  of  all  the  therapeutic  means  for  the  re- 
moval of  hypertrophies  and  abnormal  growths  of  any  part  of 
the  body,  but  especially  those  of  the  nose,  throat,  and  mouth, 
electric  cautery  was  of  the  most  special  value,  and  would  pro- 
duce results  that  could  not  be  so  well  attained  by  any  other 
method  of  treatment.  It  was  eminently  superior  to  any  caustic 
or  cauterizing  agents  used  in  surgery,  it  could  be  limited  in  its 
action  and  quickly  applied,  and  was  entirely  under  the  control 
of  the  operator.  For  its  successful  use  as  a  means  of  treatment 
it  was  not  necessary  to  have  a  profotind  or  technical  knowledge 
of  electricity.  The  electrical  energy  was  now  readily  supplied 
with  simple  means  of  controlling  the  electro-motive  force  to 
any  particular  case  in  hand.  The  troublesome  and  vexatious 
primary  batteries  would  soon  be  among  the  things  of  the  past, 
and  in  their  place  the  electrical  power  would  be  supplied  in 
storage  cells  or  used  directly  from  the  dynamo,  the  current 
being  controlled  at  the  will  of  the  operator.  The  speaker  then 
exhibited  a  comidete  electro-surgical  apparatus  which  he  had 
made  for  special  employment  in  surgical  cases  in  any  part  of 
the  body.  He  then  went  on  to  desciibe  the  electrical  appara- 
tus which  he  had  arranged,  which  consisted  of  a  PiflFard's  com- 
bined dynamo  and  motor  wound  to  take  a  120-volt  constant 
cnrrentwith  a  speed  of  2.200  revolutions,  which  could  bo  regu- 
lated by  the  candle  power  of  the  lamp.  .'Vttaclied  to  the  motor 
was  a  shaft  with  a  hand-piece  for  carrying  the  instruments. 
The  cautery  was  controlled  with  a  rheostat  so  that  the  smallest 
point  electrode  or  platinum  wire  six  inches  in  length  might  be 
used.  The  .speaker  then  proceeded  to  explain  in  detail  the 
various  instruments  which  formed  a  part  of  the  outfit  and  their 
adaptability  to  the  special  requiretiients  of  electro  cautery. 

The  Progress  of  Cystoscopy  in  the  Last  Three  Years,— 

Dr.  Wii.i.Y  Mi;yki;,  of  N.w  ^Ork,  read  a  paper  on  this  subject. 
He  SHiil  he  should  confine  his  remarks  to  the  part  of  the  sub- 
ject which  bore  directly  on  the  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  kid- 
ney disease  with  the  help  of  the  cyetoscope.  He  thought  it 
would  be  to  the  point  if  ho  were  to  read  the  histories  of  two 
cases  which  had  lately  come  under  his  observation  in  his  pri- 
vate practice,  and  which  he  thought  would  serve  to  illuslrato 
the  gratifying  change  that  had  resulted  from  the  use  of  the 
instrument. 

Case  1. — Mrs.  • ,  forty-five  years  of  age,  had  come  under 

his  care  in  1887.     Two  months  previously  she  had  been  oper- 
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ated  upon  for  an  inflammation  which  had  been  set  up  in  the 
left  (floating)  kidney.  The  lumbar  incision  had  revealed  a  cys- 
tic degeneration  of  the  organ.  The  wound  had  healed  with 
the  exception  of  two  small  sinuses,  which  remained  in  the  scar 
and  gave  a  continuous  exit  to  sero-pus.  For  more  than  a  year 
the  patient  had  felt  benefited  by  the  operation,  but  an  ever-in- 
creasing bladder  tenesmus  had  made  life  unendurable  and  sume 
relief  was  sought  for  by  further  operation.  This  was  denied 
on  the  ground  that  degeneration  of  the  kidney  rarely  occurred 
as  a  unihiteral  disease.  Some  active  interference  bad,  however, 
become  necessary,  and  the  speaker  resorted  to  cystoscopy  for 
the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  exact  condition  of  things  and 
the  relative  functional  activity  of  the  two  kidneys.  He  found 
the  following  condition:  There  was  catarrh  of  the  hladder,  the 
minutest  blood-vessels  being  injected.  The  point  at  which  the 
orifice  of  the  left  ureter  should  have  been  seen  presented  a  cu- 
riously folded  growth  consisting  of  the  swollen  and  inflamed 
mucous  membrane.  He  suddenly  noticed  a  jet  of  fluid  mixed 
with  small  and  large  flakes  and  shreds,  which  came  from  a 
somewhat  retracted  spot  at  the  top  of  the  mass.  A  few  min- 
utes later  a  long  thread  of  pus  was  slowly  making  its  way  out 
of  the  opening  into  the  bladder.  Examination  was  now  di- 
rected to  the  right  ureter  to  ascertain  if  possible  the  character 
of  the  discbarge  from  it.  The  orifice  was  being  pushed  for- 
ward and  retracted  alternately,  as  was  normally  done  with  the 
outpouring  of  each  jet  of  urine  thrown  into  the  bladder.  Com- 
paring the  ejection  of  the  two  ureters  in  the  point  of  time,  he 
found  that  there  was  on  the  right  side  a  jet  of  clear  urine  every 
twelve,  fifteen,  twenty,  and  twenty-five  seconds,  and  from  the  left 
only  every  four,  six,  and  eight  minutes.  The  question  then  arose, 
Would  the  work  of  the  right  kidney  be  sufficient  if  the  left  one 
was  removed?  That  it  would  be  so  seemed  to  be  amply  proved 
by  the  cystoscopio  exarain;ition,  and,  if  this  was  the  case,  the 
diseased  organ,  which  caused  the  repeated  attacks  of  ureteritis 
and  septic  fever  from  which  the  patient  now  constantly  suffered, 
was  a  burden  that  could  and  should  be  removed.  On  these 
grounds  a  favorahle  prognosis  was  made  in  regard  to  nephrec- 
tomy, provided  the  immediate  effects  of  the  operation  were 
withstood.  The  operation  was  undertaken  by  the  speaker,  and 
the  kidney  was  found  in  a  condition  of  extensive  cystic  degen- 
eration. The  patient  had  done  well  so  far,  though  the  urine 
was  not  yet  clear.  Future  cystoscopio  examination  must  deter- 
mine whether  this  was  the  result  of  some  bladder  trouble  or  of 
the  imp'jirment  of  the  right  kidney. 

Case  II  was  that  of  a  woman,  seventy-eight  years  of  age,  in 
whom  the  cystoscopic  examination  had  revealed  the  fact  that 
nothing  but  thick  pus  descended  from  the  left  kidney.  As  the 
daily  average  of  the  urine  voided  was  from  thirty  to  forty 
ounces,  the  prognosis  as  to  the  functional  condition  of  the  other 
kidney  was  of  course  favorable.  Nephrectomy  was  according- 
ly performed,  and  it  was  found  that  the  enucleated  kidney  was 
enlarged  and  sclerosed.  After  the  operation  the  amount  of 
urine  had  never  varied  except  in  the  first  twenty-four  hours. 
This  patient  was  making  a  rapid  recovery. 

As  the  result  of  his  work  so  far,  the  speaker  had  drawn  the 
following  conclusions:  1.  Cystoscopy  was  an  easy  and  harmless 
examination,  but  its  succeisful  employment  required  experience. 
2.  In  all  kidney  or  bladder  disease  scystoscopy  had  to  be  prac 
ticed,  if  necessary,  repeatedly  before  operative  interference  for 
diagnostic  purposes  was  reported  to.  3.  It  should  be  performed 
as  a  dernier  reiuort  after  all  other  well-known  means  of  making 
a  diagnosis  had  been  exhausted.  4.  If  properly  api)rK-d,  cystos- 
copy would  generally  clear  up  an  obscure  disease  of  the  blad- 
der. 6.  There  were  a  number  of  causes  which  !n»de  cystoscopy 
impracticable,  li.  In  most  cases  we  could  deterinino,  with  the 
help  of  electric  illumination  of  the  bladder,  whether  we  had  to 


do  with  a  disease  of  the  bladder  or  with  one  of  the  kidneys.  7. 
We  could  then  find  out  whether  only  one  kidney  was  diseased 
or  both.  8.  We  should  soon  be  able  in  the  great  majority  of 
cases,  and  with  the  nse  of  instruments  at  present  in  process  of 
perfection,  to  catheterize  the  ureters  and  gather  the  nrine  from 
each  kidney  separately.  9.  We  could  make  out  in  certain  cases, 
by  timing  the  frequency  of  the  jets  at  the  orifice  of  the  ureters, 
whether  or  not  one  kidney  was  doing  the  work  for  the  other, 
which  was  diseased.  10.  These  facts  would  tend  to  make  su- 
perfluous a  preliminary  section  or  a  perineal  invasion  for  diag- 
nostic purposes,  as  well  as  a  nephrotomy  performed  for  deter- 
mining the  action  of  the  other  kidney.  This  would  tend  to 
greatly  widen  and  strengthen  our  means  of  ascertaining  the 
indications  and  prognosis  of  nephrectomy. 
( To  be  concluded.) 
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The  President,  Dr.  CnARi.Es  K.  Brtddon,  in  the  Chair. 

Excision  of  the  Superior  Maxillae,  with  Preliminary 
ligation  of  Both  External  Carotid  Arteries ;  Two  Cases. — 

Dr.  F.  Lan(1e  presented  two  patients,  a  man  and  a  woman  be- 
tween fifty  and  sixty  years  of  age,  upon  whom  this  operation 
had  been  performed  six  and  five  weeks  before.  The  external 
incision  over  the  maxilla  had  been  chosen,  as  devised  by  von 
Langenbeck,  the  cuts  being  made  along  the  margo  infra-orbi- 
talis  and  the  side  of  the  nose,  around  the  ala  nasi,  and  through 
the  middle  line  of  the  upper  lip.  By  the  preliminary  ligation 
of  the  external  carotids  the  loss  of  blood,  which  in  these  opera- 
tions was  justly  dreaded,  had  been  greatly  diminished.  They 
had  been  finished  with  ease  and  with  the  possibility  of  distin- 
guii^hing  the  tissues  which  had  to  be  removed.  Only  toward 
the  ethmoid  bone,  which  in  one  of  the  cases  had  to  be  removed 
almost  entirely,  was  the  bleeding  of  any  significance.  In  this 
case  the  involucrum  palati  duri  was  preserved  and  united  to  the 
cheek.  In  the  other  case  the  operation  had  to  be  extended 
over  the  middle  line  and  a  part  of  the  vomer  and  soft  palate, 
including  the  os  palatinum,  removed  on  account  of  the  preva- 
lent development  of  the  tumor  toward  the  tnouth. 

For  the  ligation  of  the  external  carotid  he  had  found,  after 
having  tried  varied  processes,  the  following  method  the  best: 
A  slightly  curved  incision  was  made,  beginning  at  the  angle  of 
the  jaw,  directed  downward  and  with  its  convexity  backward, 
so  that  the  posterior  border  of  the  submaxillary  gland  became 
visible;  here  the  external  maxillary  artery  was  easily  found, 
and  along  it  the  operator  worked  backward  to  its  origin  from 
the  external  carotid.  It  was  advisable  to  tie  the  external  max- 
illary and  to  use  the  ligature  for  pulling  on  the  vessel  in  order 
to  make  out  with  certainly  its  origin  from  the  carotid,  above 
which  it  was  ligatured.  In  one  case  the  speaker  had  severed 
the  belly  of  the  digastricus  in  order  to  get  better  access,  but, 
as  a  rule,  this  would  not  be  necessary.  He  had  found  this  way 
better  than  to  go  from  the  bifurcation  upward.  Here  the 
branches  were  the  most  numerous,  and  it  was  not  at  all  easy  to 
distinguish  in  the  depths  of  the  wound  between  the  lingual,  the 
superior  thyreoid,  and  the  external  maxillary.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  might  be  desirable  to  ligate  distally  to  the  origin  of  the 
lingual  arteries,  since  a  suHicient  reeslablishnient  of  circulation 
in  the  tongue  to  prevent  necrosis  might  not  be  quite  certain  in 
elderly  |)ersons. 

In  both  the  cases  presented  be  had  observed  that  in  one  of 
the  wounds  on  the  neck  slight  necrosis  of  connective  tissoe 
took  place  witiiout  much  su|)purution,  and  in  the  case  of  the 
woman,  who  was  aniomio  before  the  operation,  a  similar  necro- 
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sis  of  the  skin.  The  large  incisions  on  the  face  had  essentially 
healed  by  first  intention.  On  account  of  the  necessity  of  remov- 
ing the  floor  of  the  orbit  in  both  cases,  the  eyeball  had  slightly 
,-unk  downward,  and  double  sight  had  taken  place.  This  was 
very  annoying  to  the  patients  in  the  beginning,  but  gradually 
tliey  got  accustomed  to  it  and  learned  to  suppress  one  of  the 
im;iges,  if  they  did  not  stand  too  close  together.  In  looking 
downward  no  disturbance  was  noticed. 

Dr.  -J.  D.  Betast  had  never  ligatured  the  maxillary  arteries 
for  the  purpose  of  removing  one  or  both  bones,  but  bad  liga- 
tured both  the  external  carotids  simultaneously  and  separately, 
the  former  three  times  and  the  latter  once.  The  first  case  was 
niii-  of  cirsoid  aneurysm,  subsequently  removed  by  cutting. 
T'l.-  second  case  was  simultaneous  ligature  of  the  external 
iriitids  for  the  purpose  of  starving  a  malignant  disease  of  the 
face.  The  third  was  one  of  naso-pharyngeal  growth,  a  myxo- 
sarcoma. This  last  case  had  come  under  his  observation  some 
live  years  before.  While  the  speaker  was  watciiing  the  general 
pnigressof  the  case  the  patient  had  a  hjemorrhage  from  the 
.:■  .wtb.     This  he  got  over,  but  the  growth  ci^ntinued,  and  it 

-  then  removed  with  the  ecraseur.     It   had,   however,  at 

_'th  become  so  large  as  to  press  upon  the  soft  palate  and  the 
Lard  parts,  causing  severe  pain  in  the  face.  At  a  meeting  of 
tin-  Surgical  Society  some  four  years  before,  the  speaker  had 
reci>mmended  the  simultaneous  ligature  of  the  carotids  for  the 
purpose  of  starving  this  class  of  malignant  growths.  His  sug- 
U'  si  ion  had  been  criticised  severely.  He  had  thought  that  this 
i-e  was  a  good  one  in  which  to  study  the  effects  of  his  plan  of 
naatment.  At  the  time  of  the  ligature  of  the  arteries  the 
L'l'iwth  was  very  large.  In  a  week  afterward  the  tumor  had 
iliiiiinished  notably  and  the  patient  was  free  from  pain.  It  was 
also  now  pt'Ssible  to  pass  the  finger  around  it,  which  could  not 
\k  done  before.  It  might  be  asked  why  he  had  not  removed 
the  tumor.  This  he  had  not  done,  because  he  was  anxious  to 
study  the  efTects  upon  the  circulation  and  to  establish  the  fact 
that  ligature  of  the  vessels  had  really  controlled  the  blood-sup- 
ply to  the  growth.  When  he  had  become  satisfied  as  to  this 
|j 'int  he  removed  the  superior  maxilla.  There  was  no  arterial 
Mieding  except  from  the  ophthalmic  branch.  He  found  the 
tumor  to  be  rapidly  din)inishing  in  size  and  did  not  interfere 
with  it.  The  patient  ho  caused  to  be  placed  in  the  hospital  as 
an  orderly,  and  he  had  been  under  observation  ever  since  the 
I'l  uration.  The  growth  had  becotne  reduced  very  much  in  size, 
and  the  patient  had  remained  entirely  comfortable.  He  be- 
li'  vid  he  had  reported  this  case  about  a  year  ago.     In  his  opic- 

I   the  operation  was  warranted  by  the  results  so  far.     As  to 

lure  of  the  carotids  for  the  purpose  of  remoA-ing  the  supe- 
riT  Miaxilla,  he  had  never  done  it  and  did  not  think  he  should, 
|].  rause  lu  a  case  in  which  he  had  dene  it  on  one  side  t"  remove 
the  superior  maxilla  <in  that  side  for  malignant  growtli  the  tu- 
riinr  had  returned,  at  least  he  believed  so,  but  tlie  patient  had 
|M-sed  from  his  knowledge.  In  only  one  case  had  any  unfa- 
vorable results  accrued  as  the  direct  outcome  of  the  ligaturing. 
This  was  a  case  in  which  secondary  hajmorrhage  had  taken 
••  from  the  facial,  whicii  hail  been  tied  by  another  surgeon 
the  removal  of  a  malignant  growth.  Wlien  the  external 
'tid  was  ligatured  the  parts  ploughed.     In  this  case  the  facial 

'  ry  had  had  its  origin  from  below  the  point  of  bifurcation 

ihe  common  carotid. 

Dr.  Cii.vui-i^s  .M<;l{i;ii.NF.Y  said  that  for  the  very  great  innjor- 
ity  of  cases  he  could  not  acknowledge  the  necessity  of  the  liga- 

•  suggested  as  a  preliminary  to  the  removal  of  t(ie  superior 

■ilia.  The  hietnorrhage  was  principally  confined  to  a  short 
j  1  i'ld  immediately  following  the  removal  of  the  mass  of  the 
tiiinor,  and  was  really  ipiite  easily  controlled  by  pressure.  This 
Work  was  of  course  to  be  in  the  hands  of  an  assistant,  and  a 


good  one,  but,  when  properly  done,  it  was  sufticiently  effective 
to  enable  the  surgeon  to  proceed  •safely  with  Ihe  remainder  of 
the  work. 

Dr.  Lewis  .\.  Stimson  said  he  had  seen  Dr.  Lange  remove 
the  superior  maxilla  very  rapidly  and  skillfully  without  pre- 
liminary ligation  of  the  carotid,  and  with  less  loss  of  blood  t  ban 
was  common  in  most  operations.  He  himself  had  removed  both 
superior  maxilla-  simultaneously  without  preliminary  ligation, 
and  with  very  little  bleeding,  though  the  patient  had  died  of 
the  operation. 

Dr.  Lange  remarked  that  all  the  cases  of  this  operation 
which  he  had  seen  had  been  attended  with  considerable  hajm- 
orrhage.  He  did  not  see  how  it  could  be  otherwise.  He  did 
not  know  what  incisions  were  chosen  by  those  who  were  able 
to  do  the  operation  without  a  gi  eat  deal  of  bleeding,  and  who 
maintained  that  the  hajmoirhage  would  not  be  important.  He 
thousiht  that  the  indications  for  sparing  as  much  blood  as  pos- 
sible in  these  cases  was  quite  evident.  Some  of  these  sarcom- 
ata bled  so  profusely  that  there  was  hardly  any  operation  in 
surgery  attended  with  such  loss  of  blood.  He  remembered  the 
case  mentioned  by  Dr.  Stimsim.  The  patient,  he  thought,  was 
a  very  ansBinic  girl,  and  he  believed  that  the  preliminary  opera- 
tion of  ligaturing  the  arteries  would  have  been  of  special  serv- 
ice in  that  case. 

Dr.  Stimson  thought  that,  if  he  had  undertaken  to  tie  the 
carotid.s,  the  patient  would  not  have  lived  long  enough  to  have 
the  jaws  removed. 

Dr.  MoBuRNEY  said  ho  should  nut  like  it  to  go  on  record 
that  he  too  lightly  appreciated  the  loss  of  blood  in  these  cases. 
He  was  aware  that  in  some  kinds  of  tumors — such,  for  instance, 
as  the  angeio-sarcoinata — it  was  likely  to  be  quite  great.  He 
had,  however,  operated  on  a  good  many,  and  in  some  of  the 
cases  the  bleeding  had  been  profuse,  but  it  had  been  easy  to 
control  it  by  skillfully  applied  pressure,  as  he  had  stated. 
Pressure  should  be  applied  to  the  bleeding  surfaces  with 
sponges  held  in  long-handled  forceps. 

Dr.  J.  A.  Wtetu  said  that  the  ligation  of  both  carotid  ar- 
teries would  of  course,  theoretically,  control  the  hiemorrhage 
from  this  class  of  tumors ;  still,  in  one  instance  in  which  he  had 
tied  them  both  the  hietnorrhage  had  been  frightful.  He  then 
cut  out  the  bones  and  removed  the  tumor,  burned  the  parts, 
and  packed  the  cavity  with  sponges.  The  wound  was  kept 
open  for  eight  months.  There  had  been  no  recurrence.  He 
insisted  that  the  danger  of  hemorrhage  in  removal  of  the  upper 
jaw  had  been  greatly  exaggerated.  If  the  patient  was  placed 
on  the  side  on  whicli  the  jaw  was  to  be  removed,  even  without 
lowering  the  head  in  the  least,  the  blood  would  run  harmlessly 
out  from  the  mouth  and  not  into  the  larynx. 

Dr.  R.  F.  Weir  said  that  in  the  main  he  supported  Dr. 
Lange's  views  on  this  subject.  A  few  years  ago  he  had  lost  the 
patients  in  two  such  cases  from  severe  hoimorrhage.  He  had 
then  made  up  his  mind  that  it  would  be  expedient  to  put  a  tem- 
porary ligature,  at  least,  on  the  external  carotids.  He  did  not 
think,  however,  that  in  the  majority  of  cases  this  would  be 
necessary;  still,  he  felt  that  the  hietnorrhage  met  with  after 
such  a  preliminary  operation  would  be  more  easily  managed. 
In  doing  the  operation  witliout  this  precaution  the  bleeding 
took  place  from  so  many  points  that  it  was  often  impossible  to 
get  the  forceps  on  fast  enough.  It  was  his  custom  lo  direct  his 
assistant  to  make  pressure  upon  the  facial  and  angular  arteries, 
and  in  this  way  considerable  loss  of  blood  was  avoided. 

Aneurysm  of  the  Palmar  Arch.— Dr.  McBuhxev  showed  a 
patient  whose  ca-e,  he  said,  presented  some  points  of  surgical 
interest.  Several  years  before,  this  patient,  a  young  man,  had 
received  a  deep  punctured  wound  with  u  knife,  the  small  blade 
entering  the  lett   hand  a  little  above  tlie  wrist,  in  front,  and 
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passing  downward  to  the  palm.  No  other  injury  had  been 
noticed  at  the  time,  and  it  liad  been  treated  by  compress  and  had 
left  no  trace.  Last  July,  several  years  after  the  accident,  the 
patient  noticed  a  polsating  tumor  in  the  palm  of  that  hand. 
This  was  treated  by  compression  for  two  months.  Then  it  ap- 
peared that  an  attempt  was  made  to  effect  a  cure  by  tying  the 
radial  and  ulnar  arteries.  The  pulsations  in  the  tumor  did  not, 
however,  diminish  except  for  a  few  hours.  Very  soon  after 
this  operation  the  patient  noticed  a  change  in  the  sensibility  of 
his  hand.  This  went  on  to  complete  loss  of  sensibility  in  the 
little  finsrer,  the  ulnar  side  of  the  ring  finger,  and  part  of  the 
palm.  The  condition  of  the  tumor  remained  unaltered.  This 
was  the  state  of  things  when  the  patient  came  under  the  speak- 
er's notice.  It  was  a  qnestion  whether  the  ulnar  nerve  had 
been  included  in  the  ligature  at  the  time  of  the  operation,  or 
whetlier  it  had  sustained  some  other  injury.  As  only  two 
months  had  gone  by,  it  seemed  worth  while  to  cut  down  and, 
if  possible,  find  out  the  cause  of  the  loss  of  sen.sibility.  This 
was  accordingly  done,  and  the  nerve  was  found  uninvolved  ex- 
cept perhaps  by  a  little  cicatricial  tissue.  A  ligature  was  found 
imbedded  in  the  tissue  near  the  nerve.  This  inclosed  some 
fibrnus  strands,  but  apparently  no  nerve  tissue,  though  it  might 
perhaps  have  involved  some  of  the  liner  branches  of  the  ulnar 
nerve.  The  ulnar  nerve  appeared  normal.  The  ligature  was  re- 
moved. The  aneurysm  was  treated  by  dissecting  it  out,  cutting 
it  away,  and  then  tying  the  bleeding  vessels.  The  result  was 
immediate  and  steady  improvement,  sensibility  having  gradu- 
ally returned  until  now  the  patient  had  a  normal  hand.  The 
speaker  would  advocate  the  removal  of  this  class  of  tumors  in 
the  manner  indicated. 

The  Influence  of  Laparotomy  on  Tuberculosis  of  the 
Peritonaeum.— This  was  the  title  of  a  paper  by  Dr.  Pahker 
Syms.     (See  page  141.) 

Dr.  F.  H.  jMarkoe  said  that,  in  regard  to  an  operation,  he 
thought  we  should  distinguish  between  two  forms  of  tubercular 
peritonitis,  the  dry  and  the  ascitic.  He  had  at  the  present  time 
a  case  of  the  ascitic  form  under  observation.  The  patient  had 
been  operated  upon  in  July,  1888.  He  had  been  twelve  months 
doing  laboring  work  upon  a  railroad.  He  was  at  the  jiresent 
time  perfectly  well.  There  had  been  no  re-accumulation  of  the 
fluid  or  any  other  evidence  of  tubercular  disease.  The  patient 
bad  been  carefully  examined  in  the  mean  time  by  Dr.  Delaliehl, 
Dr.  Janeway,  and  others.  Tn  both  the  ascitic  ca*es  which  had 
come  under  the  speaker's  observation  the  diagnosis  had  been 
verified  by  the  finding  of  tubercle  bacilli.  In  the  dry  form  he 
thought  that  laparotomy  did  very  little  good.  The  patients 
usually  went  steadily  downward.  But  in  the  ascitic  variety  a 
number  of  successes  seemed  to  have  been  attained  by  simple 
evacuation  of  the  fluid. 

Dr.  McBdhnby  thought  it  was  very  essential  in  these  cases 
that  tlie  most  perfect  drainage  should  be  established.  The  good 
result,  if  any,  was  expected  as  an  effect  of  the  traumatism,  and, 
as  it  would  take  con.siderable  time  to  get  entirely  rid  of  the 
flnid,  the  freest  drainage  should  be  provided  for. 

Dr.  Stimson  spoke  of  the  recently  enunciated  theory  that 
the  death  of  the  tubercle  bacilli  was  due  to  the  exposure  to  light 
and  air. 

Dr.  L/vNOE  had  seen  two  cases  of  the  type  under  discussion. 
In  one  case  he  had  found  the  peritoneal  cavity  full  of  nodules, 
and  the  mesentery  was  also  similarly  involved.  This  patient 
recovered  after  the  operation,  which  was  done  for  internal 
strangulation  by  a  band,  and  died  about  a  year  and  a  half  after- 
ward in  Europe,  at  some  sanitarium  for  consumptives,  but,  so 
far  as  the  speaker  could  ascertain,  there  had  never  been  any 
recurrence  of  the  trouble  in  the  abdominal  cavity.  That  was 
the  dry  form.     There  had  been  no  ascitic  fluid.     The  i)atient 


had  been  operated  on  before  by  the  speaker  for  an  abdominal 
tumor  with  a  broad  insertion  in  the  pelvis. 

Dr.  Bryant,  Dr.  Willy  Meter,  and  Dr.  McCosn  contrib- 
uted instances  from  their  experiences  in  which  improvement 
more  or  less  radical  had  supervened  upon  interference  by  lapa- 
rotomy. Dr.  Meyer  had  seen  a  case  in  his  own  practice  where 
the  abdominal  wound  became  partially  tuberculous.  Dr.  Mc- 
Cosh  doubted  whetlier  many  of  the  cases  assumed  to  be  tuber- 
culous were  really  so. 

Arterio-venous  Aneurysm. — Dr.  F.  Kammeker  reminded 
the  society  that,  about  eight  months  before,  he  had  presented  a 
patient  with  a  very  interesting  arterio-venous  aneurysm  which 
had  resulted  from  a  pistol-shot  wound  of  the  arm  some  twenty 
years  before.  It  would  also  be  remembered  that  there  were 
some  points  about  the  exact  anatomical  derangements  which  a 
committee  had  been  appointed  to  clear  up  by  careful  examina- 
tion. The  man  had  since  died  of  pneumonia,  and  the  speaker 
was  now  able  to  produce  the  arm  for  inspection.  (Dr.  Kam- 
merer's  description  of  the  specimen  is  to  be  published.) 

Dr.  Weir  also  reported  a  case  of  arterio-venous  aneurysm 
affecting  the  anastomotioa  magna.  This  had  occurred  in  a  boy 
who  had  wounded  himself  in  Hunter's  canal.  The  wound  had 
bled  freely  and  then  closed.  After  a  week  the  patient  was 
about  again.  He  was  then  seized  with  pain  in  the  thigh,  and 
swelling  took  place.  The  speaker  had  seen  him  the  next  day, 
and  found  a  tumor  as  big  as  an  egg.  The  characteristic  purr 
was  present,  which  could  be  heard  with  the  stethoscope  as  high 
as  Poupart's  ligament.  He  had  believed  it  to  be  the  result  of 
injury  to  the  femoral  artery  and  vein.  He  had  told  the  friends 
that  an  operation  would  probably  be  necessary,  but  that  they 
might  take  time  to  deliberate  upon  it.  The  boy  was  put  mean- 
while under  treatment  by  compression.  The  tumor  continued 
to  increase,  and  the  boy  was  sent  to  him  for  operation.  He 
cut  down  and  found  the  femoral  artery  and  vein  intact.  He 
then  found  that  the  anastomotica  magna  was  the  seat  of  the 
injury.  This  vessel  was  tied  above  and  below  the  ttimor  and 
the  latter  was  dissected  out.  The  sphygmographic  tracings  at 
the  groin  showed  increased  systolic  pressure. 

A  Submaxillary  Composite  Cartilaginous  Tumor.— Dr. 
Weir  showed  a  tuiiuM-  of  the  size  of  a  Tangerine  orange  which 
he  had  removed  from  below  the  interior  maxilla  after  it  existed 
there  eleven  years.  Its  growth  had  progressed  slowly  and  with- 
out much  ])ain.  It  could  be  felt  in  the  mouth  close  to  the  bi- 
cuspid teeth,  and  through  an  incision  there  two  salivary  calculi 
as  large  as  peas  were  removed.  After  a  delay  of  several  months 
without  any  subsidence  of  the  growth,  he  operated  with  the 
idea  that  the  'tumor  was  the  result  of  an  obstructed  salivary 
gland.  He  enucleated  it.  It  was  found  attached  to  the  edge 
of  the  submaxillary  gland,  and  was  a  composite  cartilaginous 
growth  similar  to  those  commonly  met  with  in  the  parotid  re- 
gion. 

Osteoma  of  the  Os  Pubis.  — Dr.  Weik  showed  a  specimen 
that  he  had  removed  from  a  young  woman  of  twenty-eight. 
She  had  liveil  in  India  and  had  there  noticed  a  growth  on  the 
right  side  of  the  symphysis  pubis.  She  had  been  told  by  her 
physician  there  that  it  was  probably  a  malignant  growth,  and 
had  come  lo  America  to  hiive  it  removed.  It  had  proved  to  be 
a  pure  Imtiy  growth,  of  the  size  of  a  hen's  egg. 

The  Wire  Treatment  of  Anevirysm.— Dr.  A.  G.  Gerstbb 
had  sent  a  specimen  of  an  aneurysm  of  the  aorta  into  which  be 
had  introduced  thirty-five  feet  of  wire.  The  patient  had  died 
four  weeks  afterward,  and  he  had  sent  the  specimen  to  show 
how  little  coagulation  had  taken  place  in  that  length  of  time 
around  tlic  wire. 

Tumors  of  the  Th3rreoi(i  Gland.— Dr.  McBuhnev  showed 

a  cystic  tumor  which  he  had  lately  removed  from  the  thyreoid 
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aland  according  to  Socin's  method.  The  operation  had  pre- 
sented no  difficulties,  and  a  week  had  completed  the  cure.  He 
:iIso  presented  a  tumor  of  the  thyreoid  which  had  existed  for 
three  years.  It  was  not  a  cyst,  hut  a  parenchymatous  degen- 
eration of  the  gland  tissue,  and  was  surrounded  by  a  connective- 
tissue  capsule.  It  was  easily  enucleated  without  injury  to  tlie 
healthy  gland  tissue  remaining. 

Popliteal  Aneurysm. — Dr.  Meter  presented  a  specimen  of 
popliteal  aneurysm  which  he  had  removed  from  a  man  thirty- 
three  years  of  age.  The  patient  had  fallen  backward  from  a 
ladder  three  months'  previously,  his  flexed  right  knee  being 
caught  by  one  of  the  cross-bars.  When  the  patient  entered  the 
German  Hospital  there  was  a  pulsating  tumor  in  the  right  pop- 
liteal space  of  about  the  size  of  a  man's  fist.  The  usual  meth- 
ods of  compression,  elastic  (Reid's)  as  well  as  digital,  having 
completely  failed,  the  speaker  considered  the  expediency  of  re- 
moving the  pulsating  sac.  Only  one  symptom  seemed  to  par- 
tially contra-indicate  this  procedure,  and  that  was  the  marked 
iosafficiency  of  the  aortic  valves.  This  condition,  it  was  feared, 
might  possibly  subsequently  interfere  with  the  sufficient  blood- 
supply  of  the  leg  and  foot.  The  operation  was  difficult,  as  the 
vein  was  firmly  adherent  to  the  aneurysmal  sac.  An  elastic 
band  was  put  on  above,  the  ankle  joint  before  the  Esraarch 
bandage  was  applied.  In  the  course  of  the  operation  the  former 
was  taken  oft"  and  the  artificially  retained  portion  of  blood  al- 
lowed to  fill  the  vein.  In  this  way  it  could  be  handled  more 
easily,  and  escaped  uninjured.  A  great  number  of  vessels 
which  crossed  or  cotnmunicated  with  the  sac  had  to  be  tied. 
The  wound  was  closed  by  two  rows  of  catgut  sutures,  the  first 
involving  the  popliteal  fascia.  It  was  thoroughly  drained  by 
iodoformgauze  strips  and  rubber  tubes.  The  limb  was  put  up 
in  a  Volkmann's  splint.  The  course  of  the  healing  proceeded 
very  satisfactorily  in  the  beginning,  the  patient  only  complain- 
ing of  a  great  deal  of  pain.  The  toes  were  white  and  cold  for 
the  first  two  days,  but  gradually  became  warm.  On  the  third 
day  after  the  operation  the  first  dressing  was  changed.  On  the 
dorsum  of  the  foot  and  in  the  calf  a  number  of  circumscribed 
discolored  spots  were  to  be  seen,  evidently  a  beginning  gan- 
grene of  the  skin.  The  wound  itself  was  in  a  perfectly  aseptic 
condition.  During  the  following  four  weeks  the  whole  gastroc- 
nemius muscle,  the  five  toes,  and  a  portion  of  the  skin  and 
deeper  tissues  on  the  outer  side  of  the  foot  became  gangrenous. 
The  temperature  ranged  more  or  less  high.  As  the  patient's 
general  condition  was  growing  worse,  the  thigh  had  to  be  am- 
putated five  weeks  after  the  first  operation.  The  patient  was 
now  doing  well.  A  careful  dissection  of  the  amputated  limb, 
performed  by  Dr.  Otto  Cohen,  assistant  pathologist  to  the  Ger- 
man Hospital,  showed  that  a  i)erfect  collateral  circulation  had 
not  been  established,  although  there  was  a  high  division  of  the 
popliteal  artery,  certainly  a  very  favorable  circumstance.  The 
vessels  which  ought  to  have  carried  on  the  collateral  circulation 
were  present  merely  as  minute  threads.  The  speaker  wa«  con- 
vinced that  the  insufficiency  of  the  aortic  valves  and  the  conse- 
qnent  diminished  rU  a  tertjo  in  the  arterial  system  were  the 
causes  of  the  i/angrerje. 

Total  Extirpation  of  the  Larynx.— Dr.  Mevek  then  i)re- 
sented  a  larynx  wliiih  he  hail  removed  entire,  for  cancer,  from 
a  man,  sixty-five  years  of  age,  at  the  German  Hospital,  on  No- 
vember 11th.  .Six  weeks  previously  the  man  had  entered  the 
hospital  suffering  from  very  severe  dyspnoea.  Tracheotomy 
was  performed  at  once  without  aniestbesia.  The  superior  en- 
trance to  the  trachea  was  plugged  by  an  osseous  mass,  which 
appeared  to  be  sessile  on  the  entire  anterior  circumference  of 
the  cricoid  cartilage.  The  greater  portion  of  it  was  romi>ved 
with  the  bone  scissors.  Inferior  tracheotomy  gave  quick  relief. 
The  laryngoscope  had   revealed  an  uneven,  irregular  swelling 


on  the  right  side  of  the  larynx,  which,  passing  the  anterior 
commissure,  had  begun  to  invade  the  left  portion  of  the  organ. 
The  epiglottis  was  not  involved.  There  was  no  reason  to  sus- 
pect tuberculosis  of  the  larynx.  As  antisyphilitic  treatment, 
carried  on  for  a  number  of  weeks,  did  not  change  the  intra- 
laryngeal  swelling,  the  diagnosis  of  cancer  was  established,  and 
the  larynx  was  extirpated.  Trendelenburg's  tampon-cannula 
failed  to  work ;  hence  an  iodoforraized  sponge  with  a  thread 
was  pushed  down  to  the  tracheal  tube  and  iodoform  gauze  pnt 
on  the  top  of  this.  By  this  means,  and  by  keeping  the  patient 
slightly  in  Rose's  posture,  not  a  drop  of  blood  entered  the 
bronchial  system.  The  larynx  could  be  shelled  oft"  the  anterior 
wall  of  the  oesophagus  without  injuring  the  same.  The  epi- 
glottis was  not  removed.  During  the  first  three  days  the  upi)er 
portion  of  the  trachea  was  packed  as  during  the  operation. 
Subsequently  only  a  strip  of  iodoformized  gauze  was  put  in. 
A  soft-rubber  catheter,  introduced  into  the  oesophagus  through 
the  wound,  permitted  regular  feeding.  The  patient  had  made  a 
quick  recovery  and  was  now  doing  well. 

Partial  Extirpation  of  the  Larynx Another  specimen 

presented  by  Dr.  Meyer  was  the  left  half  of  a  larynx  which 
had  been  extirpated  for  traumatic  stricture  on  the  17th  of 
November.  The  patient  had  cut  through  his  larynx,  making 
an  oblique  wound,  in  an  attempt  at  suicide.  The  knife  had 
also  opened  the  left  side  of  the  pharynx  without  injuring  any 
important  vessels.  The  man  had  then  walked  to  the  German 
Hospital,  where  he  arrived  about  midnight.  The  house  surgeon 
at  once  sewed  the  larynx  at  the  side  and  in  front,  and  also 
closed  the  external  wound  with  stitches.  The  posterior  aspect 
of  the  larynx  and  the  pharyngeal  wound  were  left  open.  A 
soft-rubber  tube  was  introduced  through  the  latter  into  the 
oesophagus  for  feeding  purposes.  The  right  portion  of  the  cut 
healed  by  primary  union,  but  on  the  other,  where  the  opening 
of  the  pharynx  was,  suppuration  set  in.  Ten  days  after  the 
accident  a  tracheal  tube  with  a  hole  at  its  curvature  was  in- 
serted. The  patient  was  unable  to  draw  a  single  breath  by  way 
of  the  natural  air- passages.  .Subseijuent  attempts  at  intralaryn- 
geal  manipulations,  carried  out  by  very  able  specialists,  proved 
unavailing.  Neither  from  the  mouth  nor  from  the  wound  in 
the  ligamentum  conoides  could  any  of  the  instruments  be 
pushed  through  the  larynx.  The  speaker  therefore  resolved  to 
perform  laryngo-fissnre  and  then  seek  to  remove  what  was  in 
the  way.  The  trachea  was  first  opened  farther  down,  and  a 
Trendelenburg's  tampon-cannula  inserted,  and  then  the  larynx 
split.  It  was  found  that  a  dense  cicatricial  mass  encroached 
upon  the  posterior  aspect  of  the  larynx.  This  had  resulted  in 
the  entire  obliteration  of  the  lumen  of  the  organ.  In  addition 
thereto,  the  upper  portion  of  the  cut  left  half  of  the  thyreoid 
cartilage  had  slipped  downward  and  inward  from  the  lower 
one.  The  left  jiortion  of  the  larynx,  except  the  cricoid  carti- 
lage, was  extirpated.  The  wound  was  loosely  packed  with  iodo- 
form gauze.  The  tampon-cannula  remained  in  for  thirty-six 
hour?,  and  was  then  exchanged  for  an  ordinary  one.  The  pa- 
tient had  made  an  uninterrupted  recovery,  the  temperature 
never  rising  above  100°  F.     He  was  still  under  treatment. 


NEW    YORK   NEDROLOGIOAL  SOCIETY. 

Meeting  nf  January  6,  1891. 

The  President,   Dr.   L.  C.  Gk.w,  in  the  Chnir. 

Therapeutic  Experiments  with  Nitrogen  Monoxide.— 
Dr.  W.  R.  BiiifcsAi.L  related  the  results  of  a  number  of  cxpcrl- 
mcntfl  made  with  this  gas  for  the  purpose  of  testing  its  thera- 
peutic value.     (To  bo  published.) 
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Dr.  U.  L.  Parsoxs  said  tliat  his  experiments  with  the  gas 
had  not  given  very  satisfactory  results.  He  had  administered 
it  in  a  case  of  mehincholia  with  insomnia.  It  had  produced  a 
feeling  of  comfort  and  well-being  during  the  time  of  inhalation, 
but  the  eflects  were  very  transient.  In  another  case  ef  opium 
habit  and  alcoholism,  in  which  there  existed  intense  muscular 
pain  and  insomnia  on  withdrawal  of  the  opium,  be  had  given 
the  gas  in  the  hope  that  it  would  compensate  for  the  drug. 
During  the  administration  the  patient  was  fairly  well  pleased, 
but  had  become  dissatisfied  because  the  results  were  not  per- 
manent and  were  sometimes  disagreeable. 

Dr.  W.  M.  Lesztnsky  said  he  had  taken  the  opportunity  to 
test  this  gas  in  asylum  practice  for  cases  of  melancholia  of 
mild  type,  but  without  any  beneficial  results.  The  gas  required 
to  be  rapidly  increased.  He  hardly  thought  the  cylinder  ex- 
hibited by  the  reader  of  the  paper  would  hold  gas  enough  to  do 
much  good. 

Dr.  W.  3.  Morton,  Dr.  C.  L.  Dana,  and  others  spoke  to  the 
question,  the  general  opinion  seeming  to  be  that  nitrogen  mon- 
oxide was  not  likely  to  rank  very  high  as  a  therapeutic  nsjent. 

A  Study  of  the  Relation  of  Intercvirrent  Acute  Diseases 
and  Serious  Injuries  to  Recovery  in  Two  Thousand  Cases  of 
Insanity.— Dr.  W.  D.  (traxgeu  read  a  |)aper  with  this  title.  lie 
thought  that  the  close  attention  paid  to  all  of  thedetailsrelatiug 
to  the  life  and  surrounding  comforts  of  the  insane  had  much  to 
do  in  reducing  to  a  mininuiin  the  intercurrence  of  acute  diseases 
in  this  class  of  patients.  In  two  thousand  ca'cs,  extending  over 
an  observati(m  period  of  eight  years,  the  author  had  never  seen 
acute  articular  rheumatism,  but  three  cases  of  pneumonia,  three 
of  typhoivl  fever,  and  one  of  diphtheria.  Sore  throat  was 
abundant,  as  it  was  usual  in  all  aggregations  of  people.  Ery- 
sipelas appeared  from  time  to  time.  Epidemics  were  likely  to 
appear.  In  spite  of  a  common  idea,  and  the  reports  of  other 
observers,  there  was  little  to  be  told  about  the  influence  of  dis- 
ease on  insanity.  The  simplest  common  affection  from  which 
the  insane  suffered  was  pain,  often  sudden  and  severe.  Tooth- 
ache often  occurred,  followed  by  alveolar  abscess.  It  seldom 
produced  fever.  He  had  never  seen  more  than  temporary  im- 
provement from  pain,  though  he  believed  severe  toothache  might 
produce  recovery.  Pain  might  increase  all  the  mental  symp- 
toms, making  mania  more  active,  mehincholia  deeper,  and  even 
dementia  more  pronounced.  Often  it  had  no  rti'ect  whatever, 
and  often  the  severest  pain  seemed  to  be  borne  with  indiffer- 
ence. Sometimes  active  mania  was  quieted  and  a  mtional  and 
self-controlled  condition  approached.  Melancholic  patients  of 
a  decided  type  most  often  bore  pain  uncomplainingly,  but  some- 
times showed  marked  mental  improvement.  In  some  sore 
throats,  especially  of  the  ulcerative  varieties,  irental  improve- 
ment of  a  temporary  nature  was  always  expected.  The  condi- 
tions were  like  those  observed  in  pain,  though  as  a  rule  more 
pronounced.  In  some  chronic  cases  of  mania,  with  confusion 
and  incoherence,  the  patients  talked  ralicmally,  while  the  violent 
were  quieted  and  often  rational.  Melancholia  was  less  affected. 
Dementia  was  almost  always  brightened.  The  e,xpression 
changed,  the  mind  was  more  active,  and  the  symptoms  of  venous 
congestion  might  partly  disappear.  In  the  oases  of  i)neumonia 
observed,  mental  improvetiient  occurred  in  one  case  only,  but  in 
that  the  change  was  remarkable.  As  soon  as  the  disease  waned 
the  patient  relapsed  into  his  demented  state.  In  pneumonia  the 
improvement  wis  only  temporary.  Out  of  .«eventy-seven  pa- 
tients with  dysentery,  only  four  could  be  said  to  have  improved 
mentally.  The  author  thought  that  his  observations  should 
teaoh  how  little  truth  there  was  in  the  notion  of  the  beneticial 
influence  of  intercurrent  diseases  upon  insanity.  Considering 
severe  injuries  and  their  etTccts  upon  insanity,  there  w  a.s  much 
more  to  be  said  in  favor  of  the  theory.     The  histories  of  six 


cases  in  which  the  patients  had  jumped  from  heights  of  from 
twenty-five  to  forty  feet  from  tlie  ground,  some  sustaining  in- 
juries and  others  not,  but  with  marked  mental  improvement  in 
all,  were  fully  detailed.  To  attempt  to  explain  the  reason  for 
improvement  or  recovery  after  either  disease  or  injury  would 
be,  the  speaker  said,  to  involve  one's  self  in  an  almost  hopeless 
problem  unless  further  research  revealed  more  definite  data 
upon  which  to  work. 

Dr.  Parson's  said  that  he  had  seen  a  few  cases  of  intercur- 
rent disease  in  which  the  patients,  previously  insane,  bad  be- 
come entirely  rational,  but  his  experience  was  the  same  as  that 
of  Dr.  Granger — that  these  results  were  not  permanent.  There 
was  no  doubt  that,  in  some  cases  of  insanity  associated  witli 
epilepsy,  surgical  interference  or  other  traumatisms  would  re- 
tard the  explosions  for  some  time.  He  had  seen  one  case  in 
which  counter-irritation  by  means  of  a  stton  was  kept  up  for 
some  years  without  any  recurrence  of  the  tiis;  upon  the  heal- 
ing of  the  outlet,  an  attack  of  acute  mania  had  supervened. 

Dr.  E.  D.  Fisher  thought  that  the  i<lea  propounded  by  Dr. 
Granger  was  the  correct  one.  If  it  was  a  fact  that  there  was 
no  pathological  lesion  in  mental  disease,  it  could  hardly  be 
urged  that  intercurrent  maladies  could  have  any  curative  effects. 
But,  in  the  functional  forms,  he  could  understand  how  an  acute 
lesion,  either  from  an  injury  or  discharging  sore,  might  have  an 
effect  by  directing  illusions  or  hallucinations  into  other  chan- 
nels. But  in  chronic  disease,  such  as  general  paresis  or  mania, 
or  other  mental  disease  with  a  known  pathology,  he  did  not  be- 
lieve the  intercurrent  diseases  would  have  any  lasting  eflicl. 

A  Contribution  to  the  Diagnosis  of  Ra3maud's  Disease. 
— Dr.  G.  W.  .Iacoby  read  a  paper  on  this  subject.  (See  page 
143.) 


NEW  YOKK  ACADEMY  OF  MEDICINE 

section    in    OETHOP.EDI0   SCROERY. 

Meeting  of  December  19,  1S90. 

Dr.   V.  P.  GiBXEY  in  the  Chair. 

The  Non-operative  Treatment  of  Delayed  Union  in 
Fracture  of  the  Leg. — l»r.  Joiix  limLox  presented  a  paper 
upon  this  subject,  illustrated  by  two  cases.  The  lirst  patient, 
Thomas  0.  B.,  thirty  years  old,  unmarried,  gave  no  history  of 
any  constitutional  disease.  On  .March  22,  1888,  while  endeavor- 
ing to  escai>e  a  passing  team,  he  had  sustained  a  compound 
fracture  of  the  right  tibia  in  the  lower  third.  The  fracture  had 
been  treateil  by  a  plaster-of-Paris  dres-ing  nniler  the  direction 
of  a  very  well  known  and  skillful  surgeon.  The  plaster  splint 
had  been  renewed  from  time  to  time,  yet  on  September  17tb, 
when  ho  was  admitted  to  the  Roosevelt  Hospital,  there  was 
still  slight  motion  at  the  seat  of  fracture,  and  Dr.  Frank  Hart- 
ley had  found,  on  exposing  the  parts  at  the  time  of  operation, 
that  there  was  an  oblique  fracture  of  the  tibia  passing  from 
below  upward.  The  space  between  the  fragments  was  filled 
with  a  thin  wedge-shaped  piece  of  fibrous  tissue.  At  the  inner 
edge  >if  the  fracture  there  was  a  thin  line  of  bony  union.  The 
fragments  were  freshened  and  then  wired  together,  and  the 
plaster  dressing  a|>plied.  He  had  remained  in  bed  for  thirty- 
one  days,  but  at  the  time  of  his  leaving  the  ho-^pital  on  October 
22d  the  union  was  not  solid.  On  December  27th  he  was  trans- 
ferred to  Dr.  Kidlon's  rare.  On  .January  10,  188i),  the  plaster 
was  removed.  There  was  distinct  antcro-posterior  motion  and 
soft  union,  but  no  callus  could  be  felt.  There  was  some  tender- 
ness on  motion  and  pressure  at  the  point  of  fracture.  Only 
moderate  constriction  was  made,  as  the  dependent  position 
after  the  removal  of  the  plaster  had  caused  ahumhint  n'denin. 
The  patient  was  aHowed  to  go  out  of  do<'rs  at  once.    -Vl  the  end 
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of  nine  weeks  union  was  solid,  and  there  was  abundant  callus. 
Tlie  patient  sai'l  tlien  that  he  had  continned  the  use  of  tlie 
crutches  for  some  time,  but  had  removed  the  upper  supporting 
pnrt  of  the  splint  at  the  end  of  tlie  third  sveek,  as  it  was  uncom- 
fi>rtal)le.  Tlie  lower  portion  of  the  splint,  wliich  acted  only  a-i 
a  hiteral  support,  he  liad  continued  to  wear  for  about  five 
months. 

The  other  patient,  William  I).,  twenty-two  years  old.  wa< 
I'liitted  to  tbe  New  York  Hospital  on  May  26,  1890,  with  a 
npound  comminuted  fracture  of  the  right  leg  at  the  middle 
Hi/d  lower  thirds.  The  bones  projected  anteriorly  throuirli  a 
hirire  lacerated  wound;  there  wastnuch  displacement  and  much 
contusion.  Dr.  W.  T.  Bull  had  removed  the  loose  fragments, 
and  secured  apposition  and  good  drainage.  A  rise  of  tempera- 
ture necessitated  a  change  of  dressing,  and  Volkmann's  splint 
was  applied  fur  three  weeks,  and  after  this,  plaster-of-Paris 
-phnt  with  a  fenestra.  Union  was  delayed.  He  was  allowed 
tu  walk  about  on  crutches  and  paitly  on  the  leg  for  two  or  three 
weeks  prinrto  liis  distdiarge  on  August  5th  for  insubordination. 
At  this  time  ther-  was  some  deformity,  and  he  was  still  wear- 
in.'  the  plaster  splint.  When  the  patient  came  under  Dr.  Rid- 
I'Mi's  care  on  September  22d  no  callus  could  be  felt,  but  there 
must  have  been  soft  union,  as  the  fragments  could  not  be  dis- 
|daced.  The  plaster  splint  was  discontinued,  and  in  its  place 
the  caliper  splint  of  Thomas,  of  Liverpool,  was  applied,  being 
s'l  modified  as  in  prevent  motion  at  the  ankle.  A  laced  leather 
sli-eve  was  also  added.  A  band  buckled  across  the  front  ju>t 
.iliDve  the  patella  prevented  forward  bending  of  the  knee,  and 
another  band  below  the. knee  surrounded  the  leg  and  outer  bar 
;ind  furnished  the  means  of  obstructing  the  circulation  to  any 
desired  extent.  The  leather  sleeve  added  to  the  patient's  com- 
fort, but  care  should  be  t-iken  that  it  was  not  sufficiently  tight 
to  check  the  dfsired  (edema.  As  a  result  of  this  treatment, 
solidification  slowly  but  steadily  took  i)lace,  and  an  abundant 
callus  was  thrown  out.  At  the  end  of  nine  weeks  no  motion 
could  be  detected,  and  he  could  walk  across  the  room  without 
the  splint  or  any  support.  After  the  application  of  the  splint, 
the  crutch  was  used  for  only  a  short  time,  and  he  was  soon  able 
to  walk  three  or  four  miles  without  discomfort;  and  after  eight 
weeks  he  returned  to  his    laborious    occupation  of  unloading 

v.-,ds. 

These  cases  served  to  illustrate  the  treatment  advocated  by 

til  ■  author  in  cases  of  delayed  union,  which  be  was  careful  to 

di-tinguish   from    non-union   or  pseudarthrosis.      The  normal 

nnicin  of  a  fractured  bone  occupied  a  pretty  definite  period,  and 

I  n  delayed  beyond  this  time  it  was  properly  a  case  for  non- 

rative  treatment,  whereas  such  treatment  was  entirely  inap- 

[  II  able  to  c«ses  of  non-union.     For  delayed   union,  no  cutting 

'■i"-niticm  should  be  thought  of  until  every  other  known  means 

in  I  an  abundance  of  time  had  been   expended.     The  present 

f  i-hion  of  treating  fractures  by  plaster-of-Paris  bandages  led  to 

!  licient  immobilization,  or  else  to  constriction  at  the  sent  of 

I  ture.     The  author  thought  no  dressing  had  ever  been  de- 

I  d  for  the  treatment  of  fractures  which  so  poorly  accom- 

-lied  the  end  in  view — ;.  e.,  immobilization  without  undue 

ii|iression.    (iood  resulis  were  obtaineil  with  these  dressings, 

■  their  proper  use  reipiired  greater  skill  and  experience  than 

other  dressing.     If  plaster  was  applied  before  swelling  oc- 

'  r"d,  it  prevented   the   formation   of  the  normal  amount  of 

'  illiis,  and   in  a  certain  number  of  cases  resulted  in  delaye<l 

nnion.     If  ap[died  after  the  occurrence  of  swelling,  the  dressing 

ri   ceased  to  immobilize  the  [)art,  and  so  not  infrequently 

i-ie<l  de'ayed  union. 

The  treatment  advocated  by  the  speaker  was  that  em- 
ployed by  Hugh  (Jwen  Thomas,  and,  in  the  words  of  that 
surgeon,  consisted  in  "hammering,  damming,  de[)eQding,  and 


fixing"  the  bones  involved  in  the  fracture.  The  hammering 
might  be  done  with  or  without  an  aniesthetic,  and  should 
not  be  repeated  oftener  than  once  in  two  weeks.  Dr.  Thomas 
at  first  made  use  of  intermittent  constriction,  but  in  1881 
he  employed  continuous  "damming."  and  resorted  less  to 
hammering.  The  constriction  should  be  sufficient  to  cause 
abundant  oedema,  but  not  enough  to  cause  pain  or  inter- 
fere with  the  nutrition  of  the  limb.  The  proper  immobiliza- 
tion of  the  fracture  was  the  most  important  element  of  treat- 
ment, and,  to  do  this,  the  bones  must  be  held  without  pro- 
ducing constriction  at  the  seat  of  fracture,  the  muscles  cover- 
ing the  part  must  be  kept  at  rest  by  continuous  fixed  traction, 
and  not  nagged  by  elastic  or  intermittent  traction,  and  the 
joints  which  were  moved  by  these  muscles  must  be  absolutely 
locked.  When  there  was  a  fracture  of  the  bones  of  the  leg,  the 
knee  and  ankle  must  both  be  locked,  and  it  was  on  this  account 
that  he  had  modified  the  caliper  splint  of  Thomas  in  the  way 
already  described.  This  objection  applied  with  even  greater 
force  to  the  well-known  splint  of  Dr.  II.  H.  Smith,  of  Phila- 
delphia. 

Dr.  N.  M.  Shaffer  said  that  his  experience  with  ununited 
fracture  dated  back  to  1876,  when  be  saw  in  consultation  an 
ununited  fracture  at  the  junction  of  the  upper  with  the  middle 
third  of  the  femur.  The  injury  had  been  received  about  three 
months  previous,  and  there  was  much  overlapping.  He  had 
applied  pressure  by  means  of  a  felt  coaptation  splint  and  a  trac- 
tion apparatus,  which  had  allowed  of  the  patient  walking  about 
with  crutches.  After  a  few  weeks  he  had  walked  on  the  limb 
with  the  traction  splint,  and  in  about  three  months  the  parts 
were  united.  He  had  had  since  then  three  other  cases  of  fract- 
ure of  the  shaft  of  the  femur  which  he  had  treated  in  the  same 
manner,  and  with  equally  good  results.  He  thought  that  the 
method  advocated  in  the  paper  was  not  necessary,  and  that  as 
much  could  be  done  by  seciring  apposition  of  the  fragments, 
direct  pressure  at  the  p  lint  of  fracture  by  means  of  a  coapta- 
tion splint,  and  the  maintenance  of  the  good  position  b.\  the 
use  of  some  traction  apparatus.  Change  of  climate  also  exerted 
a  strong  influence. 

Dr.  A.  B.  JnosoN  thought  that  cases  of  this  kind  which  had 
been  treated  by  Dr.  H.  II.  Smith,  as  well  as  some  treated  by  the 
late  Dr.  E.  D.  Hudson,  of  New  York,  showed  that  the  desired  re- 
sidt  could  be  obtained  by  the  use  of  an  apparatus  which  would 
permit  the  patient  to  walk  around.  Union  was  brought  about 
under  these  circumstam-es  probably  by  the  friction,  irritation, 
and  congestion  of  the  parts  caused  by  the  walking.  Dr.  Thom- 
as's experience  seemed  to  confirm  this  view^  but  the  treatment 
by  hammering  he  considered  cruel.  Ho  was  reminded  of  a  suit 
for  malpractice  which  was  brought  against  Dr.  Garcelon,  of 
Maine,  on  account  of  an  ununited  fracture.  In  order  to  excite 
sympathy  in  his  behalf,  the  (latient  had  applied  a  rough  home- 
made apparatus  and  had  gone  about  the  country  in  this  way  for 
some  time  previous  to  the  trial ;  but  wlien  the  case  came  to 
trial,  it  was  found  that  union  had  taken  place. 

Dr.  S.  Ketoh  spoke  of  a  boy  who  had  received  a  compound 
fracture  of  the  femur  which,  by  injudicious  treatment,  had 
faded  tounite.  When  he  saw  the  case  in  consultation,  the  boy 
was  sufTering  great  pain,  and,  partly  with  a  view  to  relieving 
this,  he  applied  a  long  traction  splint  without  any  coaptation 
splint.  The  pain  was  almost  inuiiediutely  relieved,  and  tlio  local 
ccmdition  also  improved,  so  that  within  a  month  be  was  walk- 
ing about  on  a  hip  splint. 

Dr.  li.  II.  Sayhk  related  his  experience  with  a  case  of  de- 
layed union  in  a  fracture  of  the  leg  occurring  in  a  syphilitic 
subject  who  was  also  in  the  early  stages  of  locomotor  ataxia. 
Ho  was  a  very  heavy  man,  and  there  was  n  marked  angular  de- 
formity.    After  irritating  the  ends  of  the  bones  by  rather  se- 
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vere  maoipulation  witb  the  haods,  lie  applied  plaster  of  Paris 
and  renewed  it  from  time  to  time  for  six  or  eight  months. 
During  the  first  month  he  used  crutches',  but  after  this  he  was 
able  to  put  the  foot  to  the  ground.  At  present  there  was  firm 
union  of  both  bones.  In  this  case  there  was  much  oedema  with- 
out the  use  of  a  constricting  band,  for  the  patient's  heart  and 
kidneys  were  in  bad  condition.  Dr.  Sayre  thought  that  the 
hammering  wliich  the  weight  of  the  body  produced  upon  the 
parts  after  they  had  been  placed  in  position  was  more  effica- 
cious than  a  hammering  of  the  sides  of  the  fragments  by  means 
of  a  mallet.  He  thought  it  quite  possible  that  too  prolonged 
traction  in  cases  of  fracture  of  the  femur  might  be  responsible 
for  some  of  these  cases  of  non-union,  for  it  was  not  improbable 
that  more  traction  was  often  exerted  than  was  sufficient  to  over- 
come the  already  tired  muscles,  and  as  a  result  the  bones  were 
drawn  too  far  apart  to  secure  good  union.  lie  could  not  accept 
Dr.  Ridlon's  criticisms  upon  the  use  of  plaster  of  Paris  as  a  sur- 
gical dressing  for  fractures  in  general.  If  properly  applied  im- 
mediately after  an  injury,  and  after  the  parts  were  in  proper 
position,  they  could  be  immobilized,  and  there  would  be  very 
little  swelling.  The  swelling  was  often  due  to  obstruction  of 
the  circulation  by  tlie  abnormal  position  of  the  bones. 

Dr.  W.  R.  TowNSEND  spoke  of  a  case  which  he  had  pre- 
sented to  the  Surgical  Section  last  year.  The  boy  had  fractured 
his  femur  at  Seabright,  and,  notwithstanding  skillful  surgical 
treatment,  there  was  no  union  after  three  months,  lie  was 
brought  to  the  Ilospital  for  Ruptured  and  Crippled  in  this  city, 
and  a  long  traction  splint  was  applied  which  had  enabled  him 
to  go  about.  Walking  around,  together  with  the  change  of  air, 
had  brought  about  speedy  improvement,  and  after  eight  weeks 
there  was  good  union  and  the  apparatus  was  removed. 

Dr.  C  A.  Powers  said  that  a  considerable  number  of  persons 
with  delayed  union  in  fractured  legs  were  yearly  referred  to  him 
at  the  Out-patient  Department  of  the  New  York  Hospital  after 
their  discharge  from  the  wards.  It  was  his  invariable  custom 
to  have  them  walk  about  with  a  light  plaster-of-Paris  splint, 
and  his  results  had  been  uniformly  good.  He  bad  certainly 
treated  during  the  last  year  six  or  eight  s-uch  cases,  and  in  no 
instance  had  it  been  necessary  for  them  to  return  to  the  Indoor 
Department  on  account  of  failure  to  secure  good  union.  He  was 
familiar  with  the  history  of  Dr.  Ridlon's  second  patient,  who 
was  originally  a  patient  in  the  New  York  Ilospital.  lie  believed 
that  had  this  patient  walked  about  withont  the  application  of 
a  brace,  he  would  most  probably  have  obtained  good  union  in 
about  the  same  length  of  time.  The  delayed  union  in  this  case 
was  distinctly  due  to  the  severe  nature  of  the  compound  fract- 
ure, this  being  followed  by  suppuration  and  some  necrosis.  He 
thought  the  means  advised  by  Dr.  Ridlon  excellent,  yet  braces 
of  this  kind  were  not  easily  within  the  reach  of  many  couutry 
practitioners,  and  more  convenient  means  would  accomplish  the 
same  results.  He  could  not  understand  Dr.  Ridlon's  strictures 
upon  the  use  of  jilaster  of  Paris,  and  he  heartily  indorsed  what 
Dr.  Sayre  had  said  on  this  subject.  If  deprived  of  the  use  of 
plaster  of  Paris  he  would  feel  that  he  had  lost  the  most  valua- 
ble of  all  means  at  his  command  for  treating  fractures  of  the 
leg  or  arm.  Out  of  Hve  or  six  hundred  cases  of  fracture  of 
the  upper  extremity  which  had  been  under  his  care,  there  had 
been  very  few  cases  of  delayed  union  which  had  not  yielded  to 
rubbing  of  the  ends  of  the  bone,  blistering,  or  very  light  ham- 
mering, the  latter  not  sufficient  to  cause  |)ain.  In  two  or  three 
obstinate  cases  the  ends  of  the  bones  had  been  drilled  ;  the  pa- 
tients were  treated  ns  out-patients,  and  invariably  with  good 
results.  He  did  not  remember  that  he  had  ever  been  obliged 
to  refer  a  patient  to  the  hospitsl  for  operative  treatment,  lie 
thought  that  like  good  results  would  follow  this  plan  of  troiit- 
ment  in  most  cases  of  delayed  union  in  fractures  of  the  leg. 


Dr.  RiDLox  thought  that  the  application  of  a  snug  plaster  or 
other  bandage  lessened  the  amount  of  swelling,  and  that  the  less 
swelling  the  less  the  callus,  and  vice  versa.  There  was  no  question 
about  the  efficiency  of  plaster  of  Paris  when  skillfully  applied, 
but  it  was  not  always  so  applied,  and  he  had  seen  very  unpleasant 
results  from  its  use.  As  regarded  the  effect  of  walking  about, 
he  would  say  that  his  first  patient  had  walked  around  his  room 
with  a  well-adapted  plaster  splint  for  two  months  and  a  half 
after  the  operation  without  any  gain  in  solidification,  whereas 
three  days  after  beginning  the  treatment  which  he  had  de- 
scribed the  patient  was  able  to  walk  some  distance.  The  second 
patient  had  been  walking  aronnd  in  the  hospital  with  crutches, 
and,  after  leaving  there,  continued  to  do  so  for  about  three 
months  more  before  coming  under  his  care.  Under  the  new 
treatment  be  was  able  to  dispense  with  one  crutch  at  once  and 
with  the  other  very  soon  afterward  and  at  the  end  of  eight 
weeks  returned  to  his  work.  These  two  cases  were,  of  course, 
not  sufficient  basis  for  any  definite  conclusions,  but  they  were 
presented  for  the  purpose  of  illustrtting  a  plan  of  treatment 
not  very  commonly  known  or  employed  here. 

Dr.  Royal  Whitman  presented  a  case  of  fracture  of  the 
neck  of  the  femur  in  a  child  aged  seven  years. 

Uniform  Nomenclature  in  Orthopaedic  Surgery.— Dr.  W. 
R.  TowxsExn  took  this  for  the  theme  of  his  paper.  He  said 
that  the  object  of  writing  this  paper  was  to  elicit  a  discussion 
from  the  members  of  the  Orthopsedic  Section  of  the  Academy 
of  Medicine  upon  a  subject  to  which  of  late  little  attention 
seemed  to  have  been  paid,  yet  to  which  much  attention  and 
time  must  be  given,  unless  one  was  continually  provided  with 
a  dictionary  when  reading;  for,  to  read  intelligently  the  medi- 
cal literature  of  to-day,  a  study  of  etymology  and  synonyms 
was  all-importaut,  and,  even  with  this  knowledge,  we  might 
still  often  be  in  doubt  as  to  what  disease  was  referred  to,  as 
some  authors  described  somewhat  different  affections  under  the 
same  name.  The  spondylitis  of  medicine  was  essentially  dif- 
ferent from  the  spondylitis  of  surgery.  The  former  was  a 
rheumatoid  peri-arthritis,  affecting  chiefly  the  spinous  processes 
and  lateral  masses,  the  inflammation  encroaching  on  the  fora- 
mina of  exit  and  producing  various  painful  neuralgias;  the  lat- 
ter was  Pott's  disease,  or  tubercular  osteitis  of  the  vertebrie, 
etc.  Many  reasons  existed  for  this  confusion  and  multiplication 
of  terms.  Many  diseases  were  so  inaccurately  described  at  first 
that  the  name  suggested  could  easily  bo  improved  upon,  and 
later  writers  had  done  so,  with  a  view  of  simplifying  matters, 
and  had  thus  increased  our  list  of  synonyms.  Again,  popular 
terms  or  names  that  could  be  easily  understood  by  the  laity  had 
been  introduced  from  time  to  time  until,  in  some  cases,  such 
terms  had  almost  entirely  superseded  the  more  exact  and  scien- 
tific ones.  Increastd  knowledge,  such  as  the  discovery  of  the  tu- 
bercle bacillus,  had  caused  us  to  classify  some  disejises  as  tuber- 
cular, just  as  we  classified  others  as  syphilitic  or  malarial,  and 
this  list  would  probably  be  still  further  increased.  In  a  recent 
work  on  orthopajdic  surgery  the  same  morbid  process  or  dis- 
ease, when  it  affected  the  spine,  was  known  as  Pott's  disease; 
when  artecting  the  hip  or  sacro  iliac  joints,  as  hij)  disease,  or 
sacro-iliac  disease;  when  attocting  the  knee,  as  tumor  albus; 
and,  in  the  case  of  other  joints,  simply  as  ankle  joint  or  tarsal 
disease,  etc.  Of  course,  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  other  terms  in 
common  use  were  referred  to,  but  it  was  under  these  headings 
that  the  disease  was  described.  The  Ilospital  Reports  of  the 
Roosevelt,  New  York,  St.  Luke's,  Mount  Sinai,  the  Children's 
Hospital,  Boston,  the  New  York  Orthoiia'dic,  and  the  Ilospital 
for  the  Relief  of  the  Ruptured  and  Crippled  shuwed  this  same 
variety  of  expression.  In  them  we  read  of  hip  disease,  hip- 
joint  disease,  tuberculosis  of  the  hip,  tuberculosis  of  the  hip 
joint,  morbus  coxie,  chronic  disease  of  the  hip  joint,  and  ostei- 
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ti-  of  the  femur.  In  other  words,  in  seven  different  reports  we 
liad  seven  different  names  for  the  same  disease.  Other  exani- 
l>ks  could  easil}'  be  cited.  This  multiplication  of  terras  led 
til  confusion  and  much  difficulty  in  actually  arriving  at  a  true 
idea  of  the  relative  frequency  of  any  one  disease,  unless  we 
thoroughly  appreciated  these  facts,  for  who  could  say  that  the 
disease  was  of  the  same  nature  when  on  one  page  we  read  of 
tiilierculosis,  on  the  next  of  caries,  and  on  the  nest  of  osteitis  of 
the  tarsus?  Much  of  this  variety  and  confusion  of  terras  could 
easily  be  avoided.  This  problem,  although  presenting  ditli- 
ciilties,  ought  to  be  discussed.  Its  solution  depended  simply 
u[)on  the  profession  agreeing  upon  certain  terms  to  describe 
certain  diseases  and  then  strictly  adhering  to  them.  More  care 
in  diagnosis  would  result;  a  synovitis  or  artliritis  would  not  lie 
clussitied  as  an  osteitis,  and  all  the  different  diseases  of  the  knee, 
tor  instance,  would  not  be  included  under  the  terms  white 
-Welling  or  knee  disease. 

Dr.  Ketch  offered  his  congratulations  to  the  author  for  the 
novel  and  interesting  subject  upon  which  he  had  written.  He 
thought,  however,  that  it  would  he  very  difficult  to  find  one 
iKiiiie  which  would  cover  the  various  conditions  of  disease 
t  Miiid  at  the  hip  joint.  He  agreed  with  the  author  of  the  paper 
I  hat  such  terms  as  "tumor  albus"  and  similar  expressions 
-liould  be  discarded. 

Dr.  H.  W.  Behg  thought  pathology  was  at  present  too  vague 
to  admit  of  the  use  of  a  raore. exact  nomenclature. 

Dr.  R.  II.  Satre  reminded  the  members  that  Dr.  J.  VV.  S. 
i.Miiley  had  devoted  much  time  and  labor  to  the  preparation  of 
an  exhaustive  work  on  medical  nomenclature  and  the  classifiia- 
tion  of  diseases  In  it  were  mentioned  terms  which  were  very 
curious,  although  etymologically  correct,  and  the  profession 
would  be  slow  to-adopt  such  expressions.  For  instance,  castra- 
tion was  spoken  of  as  orchiectomy. 

Dr.  .JuDSON  was  of  the  opinion  that  there  was  no  likelihood 
of  any  one  being  led  astray  by  the  present  nomenclature,  and 
Other  authors  besides  Dr.  Gouley  had  expended  much  labor 
ii|ion  similar  works,  which  were  of  doubtful  utility. 

Dr.  TowNSEND  s^id  that  his  paper  had  been  misunderstood, 
lor  no  question  of  pathology  was  involved.  He  had  simply 
deprecated  the  use  of  so  many  terms  to  express  one  and  the 
same  condition. 

Tuberculous  Joint  Disease  treated  with  Koch's  Liquid. 
—  Dr.  N.  M.  SiiAFFEH  presented,  on  behalf  of  Dr.  T.  llalsted 
Mjers,  a  report  of  the  following  cases  : 

Case  I. — Girl,  thirteen  years,  [lip-joint  disease  had  existed 
for  three  years;  abscesses  discharging  more  or  less  fortwo  years 
and  ten  months.  Moderate  glandular  enlargements  existed  all 
over  the  body. 

December  15,  1890. — Examination  showed  no  deformity  ex- 
cept shortening  and  muscular  atrophy.  The  motion  at  the  joint 
was  very  considerable,  and  no  pain  had  been  felt  for  months. 
Abscesses  below  the  great  trochanter  discharged  through  six 
sinuses,  several  of  them  near  together,  surrounded  by  a  dark- 
pnrple  areola,  covering  an  area  of  about  two  by  three  inches. 
This  patient  received  half  a  milligramme  of  Koch's  liquid  at 
8.30  p.  M.     No  reaction  was  observed. 

17th. — A  second  inoculation  of  half  a  milligramme  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  slight  reaction,  the  temperature  rising  to  101'  F. 
No  change  was  noticed  in  the  condition  of  the  joint.  Two  of 
the  sinuses  were  closed,  and  the  discharge  from  the  other  was 
nochanged. 

19th. — The  purple  areola  had  disappeared,  leaving  only  little 
red  islands  about  each  sinus.  The  skin  had  become  dry  and 
scaling  where  it  was  previously  necrotic. 

Case  II. — Hoy,  six  years.  Had  had  hip  disease  twenty-six 
months;  abscess  discharging  iiiterniitteotly  for  four  months. 


December  15th. — Half  a  milligramme  of  the  liquid  was  in- 
jected at  3.30  p.  M.  Examination  at  that  time  showed  the  limb 
to  be  flexed  at  155°,  abducted  15°,  rotated  outward  30°.  There 
were  shortening  and  atrophy,  and  a  sinus  was  about  to  open 
again.  The  limb  was  moderately  sensitive,  and  there  was  less 
than  10°  of  flexion.  Reaction  came  on  in  ten  hours.  Tempera- 
ture at  that  time  10r4° ;  night-cries  began  anew,  and  the  joint 
became  very  painful.  On  the  following  morning  this  was  very 
evident,  and  there  was  hardly  any  motion  in  the  joint.  Flexion 
and  abduction  were  also  increased,  and  the  inguinal  and  cervi- 
cal glands  seemed  larger.  With  the  fall  in  temperature,  the 
pain  and  deformity  also  diminished  markedly,  but  not  entirely, 
and  the  original  amount  of  motion  was  restored. 

18th. — A  second  inoculation  of  half  a  milligramme  was 
given,  and  again  the  temperature  rose,  the  joint  became  acutely 
sensitive  and  more  deformed,  and  motion  was  practically  7iil. 
This  was  the  condition  at  noou.  The  site  of  the  sinus  was  no 
longer  purjile,  and  was  covered  by  dry,  scaly  skin. 

Dr.  Shaffer  also  presented  a  report  of  some  of  his  cases 
which  had  been  treated  according  to  this  raethod. 

Dr.  K.  H.  Satre  asked  if  much  of  the  increase  of  pain 
noticed  in  one  of  the  cases  might  not  be  due  to  the  removal  of 
the  apparatus. 

Dr.  Shaffer  replied  that  this  patient  had  previously  been  in 
bed  for  days  at  a  time  without  the  apparatus,  and  yet  had  not 
experienced  any  such  pain  as  was  present  after  the  inoculation. 

Dr.  Berg  thought  that  some  of  the  phenomena  observed 
might  be  referable  to  the  fever  which  was  present,  just  as  an 
increase  in  the  joint  symptoms  was  sometimes  noticed  during 
the  progress  of  the  acute  exanthemata. 

Dr.  Shaffer  said  that  he  had  seen  patients  with  joint  disease 
suffer  no  exacerbation  during  the  course  of  a  typhoid  fever,  in 
which  the  temperature  freipieutly  reached  105°,  and  scarlatina 
also  often  failed  to  affect  the  condition  of  a  diseased  joint. 
Measles,  on  the  contrary,  was  particularly  prone  to  increase  the 
severity  of  the  joint  symptoms.  Hence  there  was  something 
more  than  fever  necessary  to  account  for  the  influence  of  certain 
diseases  on  the  condition  of  a  joint,  and  in  one  of  Dr.  Myers's 
cases  there  was  no  fever,  and  yet  marked  improvement  fol- 
lowed the  inoculation. 


fltto  Inbentions,  etc. 


ASEPTIC   POCKET-CAPE   INSTRUMENTS. 
liy  .Iamks  Johnston,  M.  D. 

This  device  is  designed  as  an  improvement  on  the  present  means 
used  in  securing  blade  to  handle  in  detachable  pocket-case  knives.  All 
forma  of  joints,  whether  hinged  or  dotuchabic,  hitherto  in  use  have  had 
the  merit  of  convenience  along  witli  the  objection  that  the  mechanism 
lias  been  more  or  less  a  nuisance  and  especially  diflicult  to  clean.  In 
spite  of  this  serious  objection,  the  convenience  of  the  arrangement  has 
been  so  highly  appreciated  that  dctacliable  knives  are  easily  first  in 
general  favor.  The  plan  of  separating  handle  from  blade  has  long  been 
[irncticed,  but  this  Invention  I  humbly  believe  to  be  a  better  and  more 
satisfactory  means  of  accomplishing  the  object.  In  fact,  I  believe  this 
to  be  the  attainment  of  the  highest  possible  aim  in  the  construction  of 
a  modem  aseptic  instrument. 

The  knife  is  of  metal  throughout,  ground  to  shape,  both  handle  and 
blade,  from  solid  forgings.  .Side  pieces  of  wood  or  hard  rubber  may 
be  laid  on,  back  of  the  joint ;  but  these,  however  well  laid  on,  are  liable 
to  separate  with  time  and  hard  usage,  and  can  not  at  any  time  be  sub- 
jected to  the  vigorous  cleansing  that  bright,  smooth  njetui  seems  to  in- 
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rite.  When  the  weight  of  the  solid  handle  would  be  an  objection,  the 
plated  rubber  handle  made  by  Messrs.  Hazard,  Hazard,  &  Co.,  which 
practically  does  not  differ  from  a  solid  handle  except  in  lightness,  will 
perfectly  supply  its  place  ;  but  in  this  the  manufacturer  will  cater  to 
his  customers  and  make  his  bandies  to  suit  the  demand. 

The  one  particular  feature  of  this  knife  is  the  joint.  The  inventor 
points  with  satisfaction  to  the  fact  that  this  union  of  the  handle  and 
blade  is  effected  without  in  any  way  altering  tlie  shape  or  general  con- 


have  the  powei-  to  order  the  surgical  examination  by  experts  of  tlie  per- 
son of  a  plaintiff  who  is  seeking  a  recovery  for  physical  injuries.  Sec- 
ond. That  the  defendant  has  no  absolute  right  to  have  an  oi-der  made 
to  that  end  and  executed,  but  that  the  motion  therefor  is  addressed  to 
the  sound  discretion  of  the  Court.  Third.  That  the  exercise  of  that 
discretion  will  be  reviewed  on  appeal  and  corrected  in  case  of  abuse. 
Fourth.  That  the  examination  should  be  ordered  and  had  under  the  di- 
rection and  control  of  the  Court,  whenever  it  fairly  appears  that  the 


tour  of  either,  that  it  is  effected  without  the  addition  of  any  third  piece 
of  material  (the  handle  and  blade  alone  form  the  joint  and  grip  them- 
selves firmly  together),  there  is  no  slot  to  become  choked,  no  crevice  to 
retain  dried  blood  or  rust.  Every  portion  of  both  handle  and  blade 
can  be  examined,  brushed,  and  cleaned,  and,  even  if  the  knife  is  laid 
away  uncleaned,  the  blade  can  never  be  so  dried  or  rusted  into  i)lace 
that  it  can  not  readily  be  detached.  There  is  nothing  to  lose  or  become 
loose,  no  added  mechanism  to  get  out  of  order,  no  set  screws,  pins, 
rivets,  slide-catches,  ratchets,  or  springs,  nothing  to  rust,  nothing  to 
break,  no  place  for  dirt,  nothing  to  wear  out.  The  joint  is  made  to  be 
opened  by  a  force  applied  in  one  particular  direction.  Any  force  in  any 
other  direction  serves  only  to  make  the  joint  tighter,  and  it  can  not  be 
broken — (.  e.,  injured — by  any  force  liable  to  be  met  with  in  any  legiti- 
mate use.  The  direction  in  which  this  opening  force  is  to  be  applied 
is  exactly  opposite  to  the  direction  of  the  force  applied  in  the  use  of 
the  cutting  edge.  Breaking — i.  c,  unlocking — the  joint  by  bearing  on 
the  cutting  edge,  by  lateral  pressure,  by  bending,  twisting,  or  pulling,  is 
practically  an  impossibility,  while  the  degree  of  force  required  to  im- 
fasten  from  the  back  is  established  by  the  maker  of  the  instrument  and 
is  such  as  will  render  the  lock  secure  against  accidental  opeuing,  yet 
readily  unfastenable  at  will. 

It  depends  entirely  on  the  stiffness  of  the  prolongation  of  the 
handle.  The  [larts  sepaiate  themselves  instantaneously  when  unfast- 
ened. It  is  not  one  thing  to  (mlock  the  parts  and  another  thing  to 
separate  them.  A  surgeon  may  be  using  one  blade  and  desire  to 
change  for  another ;  he  presses  the  back  of  his  blade  on  the  table  and 
the  first  blade  is  immediately  detached ;  if  his  assistant  in  passing  the 
second  blade  holds  it  firmly,  face  upward,  on  the  table,  the  operator 
spend-i  a  single  instant  in  fitting  the  point  of  his  handle  accurately,  and 
picks  up  his  second  blade  with  a  snap.  The  whole  time  spent  in  mak- 
ing the  change  is  scarcely  greater  than  would  be  required  in  laying 
down  one  instrument  and  picking  up  another,  and  one  hand  only  is  em- 
ploye^. 

I  desire  to  express  my  thanks  to  IlaAid,  Hazard,  iSi  Co. — who  have 
already  made  me  a  case  of  these  instruments  that  have  met  with  the 
approval  of  my  professional  brethren — for  their  assistance. 


Ijtltscf  llan  n. 


Medico-legal  Notes. — Henry  A.  Riley,  Esq.,  sends  us  the  following: 
I'hi/siyri/  ICrriiKhmlioriH  in  Dama'jr  Cnneit. — The  interesting  i|uestioii 
whether  tlic  courts  have  a  right  to  order  the  physical  examination  of  n 
plaintiff  in  an  action  for  personal  injuries,  without  regard  to  its  being 
consented  to  or  not,  has  been  lately  considered  by  the  Alabama  .Supreme 
Court,  and  a  dccisi<m  given  in  favor  of  the  rule  allowing  such  an  ex- 
amination. After  discussing  the  weight  of  authority  the  Court  held 
the  following  propositions  to  be  established  :  "  First.  That  trial  courts 


ends  of  justice  require  the  disclosure  or  more  certain  ascertainment  of 
facts  which  can  only  be  brought  to  light  or  fully  elucidated  by  such  an 
examination,  and  that  the  examination  may  be  made  without  danger  to 
plaintiff's  life  or  health,  and  without  the  infiiction  of  serious  pain. 
Fifth.  That  the  refusal  of  the  motion  where  the  circumstances  present 
a  reasonably  clear  case  for  the  examination  under  the  rule  last  stated, 
is  such  an  abuse  of  the  discretion  lodged  in  the  trial  court  as  will  oper- 
ate a  reversal  of  the  judgment  in  plaii^tiff's  favor." 

Injuries  from  ley  Sithwalks. — The  present  severe  winter  is  likely  to 
result  in  a  large  number  of  suits  against  city  and  town  authorities  for 
injuries  suffered  from  icy  sidewalks,  and  it  is  of  interest  to  know  that 
the  rule  requiring  safe  means  of  locomotion  is  of  almost  universal 
adoption.  The  main  reliance  of  plaintiffs  is  on  what  is  termed  "  con- 
structive notice,"  because  it  is  very  often  the  case  that  no  actual 
knowledge  of  an  icy  sidewalk  can  be  brought  home  to  the  responsible 
authorities.  Under  such  circumstances  if  the  sidewalk  has  remained  a 
considerable  time  in  its  unsafe  condition,  the  city  is  held  to  have  had 
"  constructive  notice "  of  the  danger  and  must  respond  in  damages 
should  an  accident  occur. 

In  a  recent  Connecticut  case  the  authorities  were  warned  of  the 
condition  of  affairs,  and  so  the  liability  seems  to  be  doubly  imposed. 
It  appeared  in  this  case  that  the  officials  had  failed  to  clean  out  a  gutter 
which  they  knew  to  be  obstructed,  and,  in  consequence,  the  water  from 
melting  snow  flowed  upon  the  sidewalk  and  froze  there.  A  lady,  walk- 
ing over  the  ice,  fell  and  received  serious  injuries,  and  brought  a  suit 
to  recover  damages.  For  several  weeks  the  sidewalk  had  been  covered 
with  water  for  a  considerable  distance  on  each  side  of  the  place  of  in- 
jury whenever  the  weather  was  warm  enough  to  melt  the  adjacent 
snow,  and  of  this  condition  of  affairs  the  street  comiuissioner  had  been 
twice  notified,  and  informed  that  an  accident  was  probable.  The  diffi- 
culty could  have  been  removed  and  the  sidewalk  made  safe  if  the  gutter 
had  been  properly  cleaned.  This  does  not  seem  to  have  been  done,  and 
the  Court  held  that  the  city  must  pay  for  the  harm  resulting. 

American  Pork  in  German!/.  — A  very  large  number  of  Americans 
are  interested  directly  or  indirectly  in  the  question  whether  pork  from 
this  country  shall  be  admitted  to  Germany,  and  it  has  been  alleged  that 
the  refusal  was  largely  attributable  to  a  desire  to  retaliate  for  some  of 
the  ill  effects  of  the  McKinlcy  tariff.  A  vote  has,  however,  just  been 
taken  in  the  Reichstag,  which  is  based,  so  far  as  the  debate  shows,  on 
purely  sanitary  grounds.  The  motion  to  exclude  was  carried  by  a 
majority  of  l;);!  to  103.  Dr.  Von  Boetticher  stated  on  behalf  of  the 
Government  that  not  a  single  consignment  of  pork  coming  into  Ger- 
many over  the  Russian  frontiers  had  yet  proved  to  be  free  from  disease, 
and  that  he  had  no  confidence  in  the  American  system  of  meat  inspec- 
tion. Thorc  had  been  a  case  of  trichinosis  at  Cologne,  he  .said,  which 
had  been  atlribuicd  to  American  pork  smuggled  in  from  Holland, 
Those  who  favored  the  admission  of  the  American  product  did  it  upon 
the  ground  mainly  that  the  price  of  meat  for  the  poorer  classes  would 
in  this  way  be  lowerc<l.  This  argument  was  not  powerful  enough^ 
however,  to  overcome  the  opposition  of  the  Government,  and  conse- 
quently the  exclusion  was  directed  to  be  contin\ied. 
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Pain  in  Ani/nitated  Limbs  as  a  Basis  for  Damages. — The  sensatimi 
of  pain  which  seems  to  come  from  an  amputated  limb  is  often  men- 
tioned by  persons  who  have  had  accidents  of  a  serious  nature,  and  the 
question  whether  this  special  kind  of  pain  is  a  proper  basis  for  com- 
pensation came  up  in  a  Xew  York  court  not  long  since.  The  action 
was  against  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna,  and  Western  Railroad,  and  one 
of  the  defenses  was  that  this  pain  was  purely  imaginary  and  a  delu- 
sion ;  that,  the  arm  having  been  cut  off,  there  could  not  possibly  be  any 
pain  located  in  it.  The  plaintiff  was  allowed  to  testify  on  the  trial  that 
he  had  suffered  continuous  pains  seemingly  located  in  the  amputated 
hand  and  arm,  and  on  appeal  it  was  contended  that  such  testimony  was 
improperly  allowed.  The  Court  of  Appeals  has  just  decided  that  tlie 
objection  was  not  well  taken  and  that  the  testimony  was  perfectly  com- 
petent. The  Court  said :  "  The  reason  urged  in  support  of  the  excep- 
tion is  that  such  pain  was  imaginary  and  a  pure  delusion  and  not  the 
direct  or  natural  result  of  the  injury ;  the  plaintiff  had  mentioned  this 
as  part  of  the  painful  suffering  he  had  endured  after  the  accident 
and  the  amputation  of  his  arm ;  and  whatever  was  its  nature,  if  his 
statement  was  true,  the  sensation  was  that  of  pain  and  the  result  of 
the  injury.  And  if  the  sensation  of  suffering  from  it  actually  existed 
and  was  attributable  to  such  cause,  the  evidence  came  within  the  rule 
of  admissibility.  Pain  is  but  the  sensation  of  a  condition  which  pro- 
duces it,  and  the  fact  that  it  seemed  to  the  plaintiff  to  come  from  or  to 
be  in  the  hand  and  amputated  arm,  as  if  their  connection  with  the  body 
remained,  is  only  descriptive  of  the  pain  he  suffered.  It  was  no  less 
the  subject  of  consideration  because  the  location  of  it  was  deceptive." 

A  Phi/mian's  S/rani/e  Will. — Dr.  Charles  F .  Heuser,  an  eccentric 
physician  living  in  Baltimore,  has  just  died,  leaving  a  will  directing  that 
within  twelve  hours  after  his  death  a  surgeon  should  cut  out  his  heart 
in  the  presence  of  witnesses,  after  which  his  body  should  be  cremated 
and  the  ashes  placed  in  little  silver  phials  and  distributed  among  his 
friends.  The  first  part  of  the  direction  was  carried  out  by  an  operation 
performed  by  Dr.  Adolph  Boehm,  In  the  presence  of  a  number  of 
physicians  and  medical  students,  besides  some  friends  of  the  dead 
doctor.  The  heart  of  the  deceased  was  removed  and  then  replaced  in 
the  body.  The  doctor's  peculiar  request  was  accounted  for  by  his 
horror  of  being  buried  alive.  It  has  been  a  family  custom  of  the 
Heusers  to  have  their  bodies  mutilated  after  death.  Dr.  Heuser  after 
his  wife's  death  drove  a  knife  into  her  heart. 

The  Li'ihilili/  for  the  Cure  of  Lunnties. — The  question  whether  the 
county  or  the  smaller  division  of  the  town  is  liable  for  the  support  of  a 
lunatic  is  often  a  matter  of  some  importance  in  this  State,  and  the  law 
of  1874  has  not  been  fully  understood  In  all  Its  provisions.  That  law 
provides  that  the  expenses  of  a  lunatic  In  a  State  Asylum  shall  be  de- 
frayed by  the  town  to  which  he  is  "chargeable,"  and  that  the  expen.-^e 
of  any  patient  received  on  the  order  of  any  court  or  officer  shall  be  paid 
by  the  county  from  which  he  Is  sent,  but  that  such  county  may  require 
the  individual  that  Is  "  legally  liable  "  for  the  support  of  such  patient 
to  reimburse  the  amount.  In  a  recent  case  an  indigent  insane  person 
■was  committed  to  the  State  asylum  on  the  certificate  of  a  county  judge, 
and  the  question  arose  whether  the  county  or  the  town  was  liable  for 
his  support.  The  first  decision  held  the  town  to  be  liable,  but  this  was 
reversed  on  the  ground  that  the  indigent  insane  person  not  being  actu- 
ally a  pauper,  the  town  was  not  "  legally  liable." 

The  Sears  Laboratories  of  tlie  Harvard  Medical  School  are  cle- 
ocribed  as  follows  In  the  limlon  Mcilirnl  hid/  Sitrijieal  .Jimriml  for  .Janu- 
ary 29lh  : 

The  building  for  these  laboratories  was  designed  by  William  Whitney 
Lewis,  of  Boston,  who  has  very  satisfactorily  carried  out  the  demands 
made  upon  hlni.  It  was  dcsireil  that  as  much  room  and  light  slioulil 
be  obtained  as  the  gift,  thirty-five  thousand  dollars,  would  peimit ;  and 
il  was  agreed  that  the  finishing  should  be  of  the  simplest  possible  na- 
tui^.  The  length  of  the  building,  which  is  of  brick,  is  eighty-eight  feet, 
the  width  thirty  feet.  It  consists  of  three  stories  and  a  basement.  It 
faces  to  the  north,  and  its  length  is  equally  divided  Into  wlndow-sfiacc 
and  wall-space.  The  upper  story  is  also  lighted  by  a  large  winilow  In 
111'' roof.  Kach  floor  is  divided  by  transverse  wooden  partitions,  .iinl 
till'  rooms  thus  separated  arc  lighted  from  the  south  as  well  as  from 
/li'-  north.     The  brick  walls  arc  left  bare;  the  floors  are  of  lieavv  tim- 


ber supported  on  transverse  beams  which  span  the  space  between  the 
walls.  The  rooms  are  heated  by  the  indirect  method.  Each  stack  of 
steam-pipes,  incased  in  a  galvanized  iron  box,  stands  against  the  wall, 
and  receives  its  independent  supply  of  fresh  air  through  an  opening  in 
the  wall  just  behind  the  stack.  A  ventilating  chimney  on  the  south 
side  of  the  building  provides  an  exit  for  the  air.  An  iron  staircase,  in- 
cased in  a  brick  well,  furnished  with  tinned  doors,  between  the  medical 
school  building  and  the  Sears  building,  furnishes  the  means  of  reaching 
the  laboratories. 

The  first  floor  is  on  a  level  with  the  students'  study,  through  which 
general  admission  to  the  Sears  building  takes  place.  The  second  floor 
Is  on  a  level  with  the  physiological  and  chemical  laboratories,  and  may 
be  entered  directly  from  the  former.  The  third  floor  is  a  few  feet  be- 
low that  of  the  museum,  which  may  be  entered  by  a  way  beneath  the 
seats  of  the  amphitheatre.  This  freedom  of  communication  makes  the 
Sears  building  a  part  of  the  medical  school  building,  with  which  it  Is 
immediately  connected. 

The  basement  is  divided  into  rooms  for  the  care  of  animals,  a  cold 
room  for  the  bacteriological  laboratory,  and  a  room  for  storage.  A  lift 
ascends  in  the  well  to  the  top  of  the  building  from  this  floor,  and  a 
doorway  opens  from  the  well  into  the  basement  of  the  medical  school 
building. 

The  first  floor  Is  a  bacteriological  laboratory,  and  is  under  the 
charge  of  Dr.  H.  C.  Ernst.  It  is  Intended  for  the  use  of  advanced  stu- 
dents in  this  science,  the  undergraduates  being  provided  for  in  the  bac- 
teriological laboratory  on  the  same  floor  in  the  main  building.  The 
new  laboratory  contains  several  small  rooms,  in  each  of  which  one  or 
two  workers  may  carry  on  investigations  with  the  least  possible  inter- 
ference. One  room  is  provided  for  the  sterilizing  ovens,  another  for 
the  storage  of  cultures,  while  the  constant  temperature  apparatus  is 
under  observation  in  the  largest  room  from  which  the  others  open.  An 
operating  room  is  provided,  also  a  chemical  laboratory  for  the  study  of 
ptomaines,  and  a  special  room  for  the  cleansing  and  storage  of  glass-ware. 

The  second  floor  is  divided  into  two  large  laboratories,  both  under 
the  immediate  charge  of  Dr.  W.  V.  Whitney,  and  are  intended  for  the 
use  of  special  students  in  pathology  and  pathological  anatomy.  The 
laboratory  first  entered  has  wall-tables  for  twelve  persons,  and  oppor- 
tunities for  as  many  more  can  be  furnished,  if  needed.  This  room 
contains  a  chemical  hood,  a  hooded  sink,  and  a  large  central  table.  The 
latter  and  the  wall-tables  are  furnished  with  drawers  and  lockers.  A 
doorway  leads  into  the  second  laboratory,  which  is  of  equal  size,  and  is 
occupied  by  Dr.  Whitney,  Dr.  Gannett,  and  Dr.  Sears.  It  contains  the 
library  of  the  laboratory,  the  nucleus  of  which  was  given  by  Jliss  Lucy 
Ellis  from  the  library  of  her  brother,  the  late  Dr.  Calvin  Ellis,  whose 
interest  in  the  school  where  he  was  for  so  many  years  a  professor,  and 
especially  in  the  study  of  pathological  anatomy,  was  most  devoted. 
Dr.  Sears  has  added  his  own  medical  library  to  the  Ellis  collection,  and 
it  is  intended  that  an  efficient  working  library  shall  be  one  of  the  feat- 
ures of  the  laboratory.  Two  small  adjoining  rooms  are  fitted  up — one 
for  an  assistant,  the  other  as  a  workroom  In  which  the  coarser  kinds  of 
mechanical  work  are  to  be  carried  on. 

The  third  story  is  open  throughout  the  greater  part  of  Its  length, 
being  designed  for  the  use  of  the  entire  class,  a  hundred,  more  or  less, 
of  undergraduate  students  in  pathology  and  pathological  anatomy. 
Demonstrations  are  held  In  this  room  twice  a  week.  Practical  exer- 
cises in  pathological  histology  are  given  on  two  other  days.  Special 
instruction  is  also  given  here  to  classes  of  fourth-year  students  and 
graduates  who  wish  to  continue  their  study  of  pathological  anatomy 
without  devoting  a  considerable  amount  of  time  to  the  subject.  Stu- 
dents are  at  liberty  to  use  this  room  at  any  time. 

Connected  with  this  claims-room  is  one  extending  the  width  of  the 
building  and  intended  for  photographic  purposes.  The  north  windows 
are  sheets  of  plate-glass,  and  there  is  a  vertical  window  in  the  roof. 
Three  dark  rooms  are  partitioned  off,  In  which  every  convenience  is  to 
be  had  for  the  treatment  of  negatives.  • 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  brief  statement  that  the  Sears  Laboratories 
offer  facilities  for  more  or  leas  advanced  study  in  pathology,  patho- 
logical anatomy,  and  In  bacteriology.  Not  only  Is  ample  provision  made 
for  the  beginner,  but  It  is  intended  also  to  offer  every  encouragement  to 
those  who  desire  to  know  souii'tliing  more  than'everybody  knows.     In 
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particular  it  is  hoped  that  special  workers  may  be  attracted  to  the 
laboratory,  and  by  their  investigations  help  to  extend  its  efforts  in  pro- 
moting exactness  in  the  study  of  disease. 

Mortality  in  Cities  in  the  United  States. — The  following  table  rep- 
resents the  mortality  in  tlie  lities  named,  as  reported  to  Dr.  John  B. 
Hamilton,  Surgeon-General  of  the  Marine-Hospital  Service,  and  pub- 
lished iu  the  Abstract  o£  Sanitary  Reports  for  January  30th  : 


New  York,  N.  Y Jan. 

Chicago,  111 I  .Jan. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y' Jan. 

St.  Loui.s,  Mo Jan. 

Boston,  Mass Jan. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio Jan. 

Cleveland.  Ohio Dec. 

Cleveland,  Ohio Jan. 

Cleveland,  Ohio i  Jan. 

Cleveland.  Ohio Jan. 

Detroit,  Mich |  Jan. 

Detroit,  Mich i  Jan. 

Washington,  D.  C |  Jan. 

Milwaukee,  Win '  Jan. 

Milwaukee,  \V  is I  Jan. 

Newark.  N.  J Jan. 

Rochester.  N.  Y.- '  Jan, 

Pro\idence,  R.  1 .Jan. 

Richmond,  Va Dec. 

Toledo.  Oliio Jan. 

Nashville,  Tenn Jan. 

Fall  River,  Mass Jan. 

Fall  Eivcr.  Mass Jan. 

Charleston,  S.  C Jan. 

Charleston,  S.  C '  Jan. 

Galveston.  Texas Jan. 

Bingbamton,  N.  Y' Jan. 

Anhnm,  X.  Y Jan. 

Newport,  R.  I Dec. 

Newport,  R.  I Dec. 

Newport,  R.  I Ian. 

Newjrort.  R.  I Jan. 

Pensacola,  Kla Jan. 
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A  Proposed  Colony  for  Epileptics. — The  following  is  the  text  of  a 
bill  introiluced  before  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  New  York  on  the 
29th  ult. : 

An  Act  providing  for  the  appointment  of  commissioners  to  estab- 
lish a  colony  for  epileptics  in  the  State  of  New  York. 

The  people  of  the  State  of  New  York,  represented  in  Senate  and 
Assembly,  do  enact  as  follows: 

Section  I.  Three  persons,  two  of  whom  are  residents  of  New  York 
County,  possessing  expert  knowledge  of  the  needs  of  epileptics  and  the 
epileptic  Insane,  and  one  of  whom  is  a  resident  of  Westchester  County, 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  Governor  within  ten  days  after  the  passage 
of  this  act,  and  shall  constitute  a  commission  to  determine  upon  the 
manner  of  providing  for  the  education,  employment,  care,  and  treat- 
ment of  all  the  epileptics  and  epileptic  insane  of  this  State,  incli;ding 
those  now  congregated  in  the  almshouses  and  insane  asylums  upon  pub- 
lic charge,  and  also  those  not  under  State  or  county  care.  Said  com. 
mission  is  authorized  to  select  a  site  in  Westchester  County,  as  near  as 
convenient  to  New  York  city,  to  consist  of  not  more  than  three  hun- 
dred acres  of  farming  and  wood  laud_;  to  adopt  plans  which  shall  fur- 
nish provision  on  the  cottage  or  pavilion  system  ultimately  for  from 
one  thousand  to  two  thousand  epileptics,  such  plans  to  include  methods 
of  heating,  lighting,  sewerage,  water-supply,  and  prevention  of  danger 
from  fire,  and,  in  addition  to  accommodations  for  dwelling  purposes, 
to  include  school-rooms,'workshops, a  hospital,  a  pathological  laboratory, 
and  outbuildings  for  agricultural,  florlcultural,  horticultural,  and  dairy 
purposes. 

Said  commission  shall  provide  the  laud  needed  by  purchase  or  otlicr- 
wise. 

Skc.  2.  The  members  of  said  comml.'<sion,  before  entering  upon  the 
duties  of  their  oHice.  shall  take  and  subscribe  an  oath  or  allirmalion, 
Ijeforc  some  competent  authority,  fiiitlifully  to  discharge  all  the  duties 
reipilrcd  of  them  by  this  act.  They  shall  each  lie  entitled  to  receive 
the  necessary  expenses  incurred  while  discharging  the  duties  asslgne<l 
them. 


Sec.  3.  When  said  comm'ssion  shall  have  selected  a  site  and  com- . 
plied  in  all  respects  with  the  provisions  of  section  one  of  this  act,  a  re- 
port thereof  shall  be  made  in  writing  by  said  commission  to  the  Gov- 
ernor, who  shall  thereupon  appoint  seven  managers,  who  shall  approve 
of  the  plans  and  let  the  contract,  and  have  charge  of  the  erection  of 
the  buildings,  as  provided  by  law.  Said  managers  shall  be  appointed 
and  confirmed  according  to  the  laws  governing  the  appointment  of 
managers  of  other  benevolent  institutions  of  this  State:  provided,  that 
the  said  commissioners  and  managers  shall  not  enter  into  any  contract 
for  the  erection  of  said  buildings  until  the  money  has  been  appropriated 
by  the  Legislature  to  pay  for  the  same. 

Sec.  4.  That  there  be  and  is  hereby  appropriated  01 1  of  any  money 
in  the  treasuiy  to  the  credit  of  the  general  revenue  fund,  not  otherwise 
appropriated,  the  sum  of  ten  thousand  dollars  for  the  expense  of  said 
commission,  and  for  the  purpose  of  complying  with  the  provisions  of 
section  one  of  this  act. 

The  accounts  of  expenditure,  including  the  expenses  of  the  com- 
mission, shall  be  audited  and  allowed  by  the  Comptroller  of  the 
State. 

Sec.  5.  This  act  shall  take  effect  immedlatelv. 


To  Contributors  and  Correspondents. — The  attention  of  all  who  purpote 
favoring  us  with  communications  Us  respectfulli/  called  to  the  follou>- 
ing: 

Authors  of  articles  intended  for  publication  under  the  head  of  "  original 
contributions  "  are  respectfully  informed  that,  in  accepting  such  arti- 
cles, we  always  do  so  with  the  understanding  that  the  following  condi- 
tions are  to  be  observed:  (i)  when  a  manuscript  is  sent  to  thii  jour- 
nal, a  similar  manuscript  or  any  abstract  l/iercof  must  not  be  or 
have  been  sent  to  any  other  periodical,  unless  we  are  specially  notified 
of  the  fact  at  the  time  the  article  is  sent  to  wt;  (2}  accepted  articles 
are  sufijccl  to  the  customary  rules  of  editorial  revision,  and  will  be 
publisliej  as  promptly  as  our  other  engagements  will  admit  of — we 
can  not  engage  to  publish  an  article  in  any  specified  issue  ;  {3)  an/ 
conililions  which  an  author  wishes  complied  with  must  be  distinctly 
staled  in  a  communication  accomptinifing  the  manuscript,  and  no 
new  conditions  can  be  considered  after  tlie  manuscrijit  has  been  fut 
into  the  typesetters'  hands.  We  are  often  constrained  to  decline 
articles  which,  although  they  may  be  creditable  to  their  authors,  are 
not  suitable  for  publication  in  this  journal,  either  because  they  are 
too  long,  or  are  loaded  with  tabular  matter  or  prolix  histories  of 
cases,  or  deal  with  subjects  of  little  interest  to  the  medical  profession 
at  large.  We  can  not  enter  into  any  eorretpondence  cotuxming  our 
reasons  for  declining  an  article. 

All  letters,  whether  intended  for  publication  or  not,  must  contain  the 
writer's  name  and  address,  not  necessarily  for  puhlication.  Xo  at- 
tention will  be  paid  to  anonymous  communications.  Hereafter,  cor- 
respondcnti  asking  for  information  that  we  are  capable  of  gint^, 
and  that  can  properly  be  given  in  this  journal,  will  be  answered  bg 
number,  a  private  communication  being  previously  sent  to  each  eo}*» 
respondent  informing  him  under  what  number  the  answer  to  his  note 
is  to  be  looked  for.  All  communications  not  intended  for  publication 
under  tlie  author's  name  are  treattd  as  strictly  conjidcntial.  We  can 
not  give  advice  to  laymen  as  to  particular  cases  or  recommetui  indi- 
vidual practitioners. 

Secretaries  of  medical  societies  trill  confer  a  favor  by  keeping  u»  ii«- 
formed  of  the  dales  of  their  societies'  regular  meetings.  Brief  notifi- 
cations of  matters  that  are  expected  to  come  up  at  particular  meet- 
ings will  fie  inserted  when  they  are  received  in  time. 

Netespapers  and  otbir  publications  containing  matter  which  the  person 
sending  them  desires  to  hring  to  our  notice  should  be  marked.  Mem. 
hers  of  tlie  profession  who  send  us  information  of  matters  of  interest 
to  our  readers  will  be  considered  as  doing  thcrn  and  us  a  Javor,  and^ 
if  the  space  at  our  command  admits  of  il,  we  s/iall  take  pleasure  in 
inserting  the  substance  of  suth  coi*nnunications. 

All  communications  intendid  for  the  editor  shoidd  be  addressed  to  him 
in  care  of  the  publishers. 

.Jill  communications  relating  to  the  business  of  the  journal  should  be  ad- 
dressed  to  the  publishers. 
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A  CASE  OF  xVKTERLO-VENOUS  ANEURYSM 
OF  THE   UPPER   EXTREMITY. 

By   FREDERICK   KAMMERER,   M.  D., 

SCRGEOV   TO  THE  GERMAN  AXD  ST.   FRANCIS  HOSPIT.VLS. 

{Illustrated  hy  Dr.  H.  Ma,-(lonald.) 

TnE  patient,  who  caiue  niider  my  care  tliroiigli  tlie  coiirt.sv 
of  Dr.  G.  Schlegel,  of  tliis  city,  was  a  man  uf  about  liftj-live 
years.  Some  twenty-sis  years  afto,  wliile  he  was  Ijaiidlinga  re- 
volver, the  weapon  was  accidentally  discharged,  the  ball  enter- 
ing the  lower  tliird  of  tlie  right  humerus  very  fiear  the  bicipital 
groove.  The  condition  of  the  arm  uow  existing  was  said  to  have 
developed  very  soon  after  the  injury,  bnt  it  has  become  much 
more  aggravated  during  tlie  past  years.  A  year  alter  the  accident, 
according  to  the  patient's  statement,  some  operation  was  per- 
formed at  the  se.at  ot  the  injury  by  tlie  late  Dr.  Krackowizer,  ol' 
this  city  ;  the  nature  uf  this  operation  has  not  become  apparent 
from  the  post-mortem  examination  of  the  arm.  There  is  no 
other  scar  than  that  caused  by  the  bullet,  which  is  readily 
recognized  as  such. 

The  patient  was  presented  liy  myself  about  si.\-  months  ago 
at  the  New  York  Sui-srical  Society,  and,  as  some  difference  of 
opinion  existed  regarding  the  changed  circulation  in  the  ex- 
tremity, a  committee,  consisting  of  Dr.  iVIcBurney,  Dr.  Lange, 
and  Dr.  Stimson,  was  appointed  to  report  on  the  case.  Its  re- 
port, printed  in  the  New  York  Medical  Journal  of  May  10,  1890, 
was  as  follows:  "The  man  had  a  large  mass  occupying  the 
inner  aspect  of  the  arm,  and  on  the  outer  aspect  there  was  the 
tortuous  dilated  cephalic  vein  receiving  blood  by  a  current  from 
the  median  basilic  and  median  cephalic;  that  the  mass  of  dilated 
veins  extended  into  the  axilla;  that  there  was  a  superlicial 
artery  on  the  inner  side  of  the  arm  corresponding  to  the 
brachial  artery,  pressure  on  which,  however,  did  not  arrest  the 
pulsation  in  the  mass  referred  to,  and  tlierefore  was  not  a  direct 
factor  in  the  condition.  Pressure  at  the  site  ot  the  .scar  and  for 
an  inch  below  it  would  arrest  the  pulsation  in  the  dilated  veins 
on  the  anterior  portion  of  the  arm  ;  the  radial  pulse  per.-isted 
in  spite  of  such  pressure.  The  point  of  communication  between 
the  artery  and  vein  was  within  a  very  short  distance  below  or 
immediately  at  the  site  of  the  scar.  It  was  impossible  to  say 
what  had  been  done  at  the  time  of  the  operation  referred  to,  or 
how  the  main  arterial  circulation  was  carried  on."  I  am  glad 
to  say  that  in  the  most  important  particulars  this  report  is  cor- 
roborated by  the  anatomical  facts. 

The  patient  succumbed  to  an  attack  of  pneumonia  a  few 
week.s  ago.  After  exarticulatiiifr  the  extremity  at  tlie  slioul- 
der  joint,  I  injected  it  from  tlie  axillary  artery  with  a  mass 
of  liquefied  gelatin  and  cinnaliar.  Very  little  force  was 
necessary  to  drive  in  the  injecting  fluid,  and  very  .soon,  under 
an  even  pressure  of  about  two  feet,  tlie  cephalic  vein  began 
to  distend,  showing  evidently  that  an  easy  coniniunication 
existed  between  this  vein  and  tiie  brachial  artery.  ])isscc- 
tion  of  the  arm  revealed  the  following  conditions  : 

The  auperficial  artery  (A),  which  could  be  plainly  seen 
and  felt  in  the  living  patient,  running  over  the  pulsating 
mass  at  and  above  the  bend  of  the  elbow  to  the  middle  id' 
the  forearm,  proves  to  be  a  superficial  ulnar  artery  (.\), 
which  is  given  off  in  the  axilla.     In  the  upper  part  of  the 


arm  it  lies  iinmediately  over  the  brachial  artery  (1>),  and 
therefore  pressure  upon  it  appeared  to  me  to  arrest  pulsa- 
tion in  the  distended  veins  on  the  anterior  part  of  the  arm. 
At  the  middle  of  the  forearm  it  passes  underneath  the  pal- 
maris  longus  and  flexor  sublirais  muscles  into  the  groove 
between  the  sublimis  and  flexor  carpi  ulnaris  muscle.  The 
brachial  artery  communicates  at  the  middle  of  the  luimerus 
(C)  with  an  elongated  sac  (D),  which  on  closer  investigation 


#, 


m. 


^%j^ 


turns  out  to  be  one  of  the  bracliial  veins.  This  sac  termi- 
nates abruptly  two  inches  above  its  coniinunication  with  the 
artery,  and,  although  I  have  practiced  most  careful  dissec- 
tion, no  trace  of  an  obliterated  vein  has  been  found  as  a  con- 
tinuation of  it  into  the  axilla.  The  other  brachial  vein  has 
been  discovered  beneath  these  parts,  between  them  and  the 
shaft  of  the  humerus.  The  sac  itself  extends  to  the  bend  of 
the  elbow  (D),  having  on  its  anterior  surface  the  superficial 
ulnar  artery  (A)  and  the  median  nerve  (E).*  It  gives  off 
several  branches  which,  after  continuing  a  short  distance, 
empty  again  into  the  sac.  The  latter  passes  beneath  the 
semilunar  fascia  of  the  biceps  muscle  (F)  and  empties  into 
the  median  cephalic  vein  after  receiving  two  slightly  dis- 
tended veins  corresponding  to  a  common  interosseous  ar- 
tery (not  seen  in  the  illustration).  The  basilic  vein  (fi)  is 
not  dilated  and  a  median  basilic  can  not  be  fonnd.  The  me- 
dian cephalic  (I)  and  cephalic  veins  (M)  arc  mucli  dilated, 
and  this  condition  extends  to  about  tlie  middle  of  the  fore- 
arm. 

The  brachial  artery,  after  its  communication  with  the 
brachial  vein  (C),  continues  in  the  bicipital  groove,  its  cali- 
ber diminished  to  at  most  one  half  of  its  original  size.  Be- 
neath the  semilunar  fascia  it  divides  into  two  branches,  the 
radial  (X)  and  a  common  trunk  from  which  spring  tlie  an- 
terior and  posterior  interosseous.  Before  this  division  it 
gives  off  the  anastomotic  artery  (O),  which  runs  over  tho 
distended  brachial  vein  and  upward  on  the  inner  side  of  the 


*  The  nerve  is  omitted  in  the  drawing  in  the  upper  part  of  the  ttriii, 
to  demonstrate  the  oliliteratcd  end  of  the  vein  more  cleiirlv. 
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humerus,  forming  an  arch  with  a  hranch  from  the  superior 
profunda.* 

The  circulation  in  the  extremit_v  seems,  then,  to  have 
been  carried  on  in  this  way  :  the  gieater  part  of  the  blood 
in  the  brachial  artery  after  its  separation  from  the  ulnar 
was  thrown  into  the  Itraehial  vein,  thence  into  the  median 


cephalic,  and  hv  the  cephalic  was  carried  back  to  tlic  hciri. 
The  smaller  |)art  i cached  the  forcaim  by  the  radial  and  in- 
terosseous arteries.  (Several  sphygniographic  tracings  of 
both  radial  arteries  at  the  wrist  showed  a  much  dinunished 
blood-pressure  on  the  right  side.)  The  superficial  ulnar 
wai  well  ilevclopcd  and  no  doubt  furnished  the  main  artc- 
ri'il  supply  of  the  distal  portion  of  the  extremity.  The 
blood  was  returned  from  these  parts  to  the  trunk  by  llic 
supi-rficial   posterior  and  the  basilic  veins.     The  only  ex- 


*  1  desire  to  express  my  great  indebtedness  to  Dr.  H.  Miicdonnld  for 
liis  excellent  illustrations  of  this  interesting  case,  without  which  I  fear 
my  description  of  it  would  have  proved  very  incomplete.  They  were 
taken  from  the  original  specimen  and  from  photographs  furnished  me 
through  the  kindness  of  Dr.  F.  8ondeni,  house  surgeon  of  the  German 
Hospital. 


planatiou  I  can  offer  of  the  non-participation  of  the  basilic 
system  in  the  general  dilatation  of  veins  on  the  anterior 
part  of  the  arm  is  the  absence  of  the  median  basilic,  which 
vessel,  1  assuQie,  was  injured  at  the  time  of  the  accident. 
Nor  am  I  able  to  speak  definitely  on  the  central  oblitera- 
tion of  tiie  brachial  vein.  Obliteration  has  been  occasional- 
ly found  in  arterio-venous  aneurysm  of  the  arm,  but  then  it 
has  existed  generally  in  a  peripheral  direction  from  the 
point  of  communication.  In  I>ramanu's  *  table  only  one 
case  of  obliteration  of  the  central  portion  of  the  brachial 
vein  is  mentioned,  and,  as  an  explanation,  traumatism  and 
compression,  as  a  therapeutical  measure  or  from  an  extrava- 
sation at  the  time  of  the  injury,  are  suggested. 

At  the  time  the  possibility  of  surgical  interference  in 
this  case  was  differently  commented  upon  by  various  mem- 
bers of  the  Surgical  Society.  Had  the  exact  anatomical  re- 
lations been  known,  we  must  now  confess,  the  operation  of 
ligature  of  the  brachial  artery  above  and  below  the  com- 
munication between  vein  and  artery  would  have  been  a  sim- 
ple surgical  operation,  as  the  site  of  the  scar  corresponded 
exactly  with  that  of  the  communication.  However,  it  is 
but  fair  to  say  that  I  only  recognized  the  condition  of  af- 
fairs exactly  when  I  had  dissected  out  all  the  parts  in- 
volved. With  [)ulsation  present  this  might  have  proved 
an  easier  task  in  the  living. 


ECZEMA   SEBORRHOICUir. 
By  GEORGE  T.   ELLIOT,   M.  D., 

ATTENDING    DERMATOLOGIST  TO  DEMILT  DISPENSAUr  AND 

THE  NEW  YORK  INFANT  ASTLrM  ; 

ASSISTANT  PHYSICIAN,   NEW  YORK  SKIN  AND  CANCER  HOSPITAL.   ETC. 

It  is  now  several  years  since  Dr.  Unna,  of  Hamburg, 
liist  called  attention  to  the  cutaneous  process  to  which  he 
gave  the  name  of  eczema  scborrhoicum,  and  which  he  de- 
lineated in  his  first  paper  read  at  the  International  Medical 
("ongress  in  1887,  and  also  in  subsequent  publications.  The 
statements  made  by  him  at  that  time  and  the  views  he  ex- 
pressed can  not  be  said  to  have  been  received  with  great 
favor,  riicy  were  too  new,  they  demanded  a  too  radical 
change  of  opinion  in  regard  to  several  morbid  phenomena 
on  the  skin,  which  had  come  to  be  accepted  without  fur- 
ther question  as  well-defined  entities,  distinct  and  separate 
from  each  other,  and  the  opinions  advanced  by  Inna  were 
resrardcd  as  rather  visionary  and  lacking  of  firm  founda- 
tiim.  They  were  also  objected  to  on  the  score  of  inajipro- 
|iriateness  of  the  name  suggested  for  the  process,  the  ex- 
istence of  such  a  well-defined  group  of  cases  was  doubted, 
the  ])roprieiy  of  making  such  a  subdivision  of  the  family 
eczema  was  questioned,  and  it  was  furtlicrmore  maintained 
that  Dr.  Unna  had  brought  forward  nothing  new,  but  had 
oidy  collected  together  under  one  name  well-known  and 
recognized  cutaneous  manifestations,  always  considered  and 
regarded  ;is  exemplifying  distinct  diseases.  "Whatever  right 
there  may  have  been  in  these  objections,  nevertheless,  se- 
borrlioic  eczema,  as  he  defined  it,  has  obtained  recognition, 
and,  with  perhaps  certain  reservations,  quite  geneial  accep- 
tation, among  ilermalologists.     Notably  does  this  appear  to 


*  I.iingonlu'ck's  Arrliir,  vol.  xxxiii,  p.  'Jl>. 
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be  the  case  in  France.  In  Germany  and  in  Enoland  it  lias 
ceased  to  be  a  purely  controversial  subject,  but  in  America, 
however,  it  would  sclmh  to  have  received  the  least  attention. 
The  cOMiparatively  Large  number  of  cases  which  have 
been  under  my  irainediate  care  t'rom  October  1,  1887,  to 
October  1.  1889,  has  allowed  iiie  to  carefully  studv  eczema 
seborrhoicum,  and  the  results  of  my  observations  from  the 
clinical  point  of  view  are  given  here.  The  material  made 
use  of  has  been  obtained  from  ray  private  practice,  mv 
cliaic  at  the  Demilt  Dispensary,  and  from  among  the  pa- 
tients applying  for  treatment  at  the  Outdoor  Department 
of  the  New  York  Skiu  and  Cancer  Hospital  (Dr.  Bulkley's 
service).  I  do  not  wish  to  give  the  impression,  however, 
that  Dr.  Bulkley  should  be  held  responsible  for  the  diag- 
nosis of  sebonhoic  eczema  made  in  the  cases  occurring  in 
his  service,  or  that  he  holds  the  same  views  as  may  be  ex- 
pressed in  the  course  of  this  article.  I  alone  am  responsible 
for  both  ;  but  I  take  this  opportunity  of  thanking  him  for 
leaving  the  material  entirely  at  my  disposal.  The  number 
of  cases  obtained  from  these  several  sources  is  232.  Dur- 
ing the  same  length  of  time  a  total  of  815  cases  of  eczema 
were  treated  by  me,  so  that  it  is  evident  that  that  form  of 
til.,'  disease  termed  seborrhoic  constitutes  a  decided  propor- 
tion of  the  whole.  Of  these  232  cases,  149  were  in  females 
;uid  83  in  males.  This  disproportion  between  the  sexes  is 
interesting,  but  in  the  main  is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that 
women  are  much  more  prone  to  consult  about  some  cuta- 
neous trouble  or  blemish  than  men  are,  a  circumstance  also 
observed  in  regard  to  others  of  the  ordinary  forms  of  dis- 
ease upon  the  skin.  Strictly  speaking,  it  could  not  be  ob- 
served that  disturbances  of  the  general  system  played  any 
part  in  the  production  of  seborrhoic  eczema.  The  large 
majority  of  patients  enjoyed  good  or  perfect  functional 
health,  and  only  in  a  small  proportion  was  there  any  change 
from  the  normal.  In  these  latter  the  deviations  from  health, 
moreover,  were  of  the  same  nature  as  those  which  are  met 
with  in  connection  with  any  cutaneous  disease,  from  [ledic- 
nli  corporis  to  mycosis  fungoides,  and  also  when  the  skin 
is  absolutely  healthy — that  is,  constipation  or  some  gastric 
or  intestinal  or  menstrual  disturljance,  etc.,  existed.  Recti- 
fication of  these  functional  changes  was  primarily  and  in- 
tentionally undertaken  in  many  cases  previous  to  the  use 
of  local  remedies,  but,  though  normal  health  was  obtained, 
yet  no  alteration  in  the  character,  intensity,  or  objective 
appearances  of  the  eczema  could  be  observed.  The  con- 
trary was,  however,  the  case,  for  the  skin  affection  always 
yielded  rapidly  and  readily  to  local  applications,  no  matter 
whether  internal  medication  was  resorted  to  or  not.  The 
menstrual  epoch  likewise  did  not  seem  to  exert  any  influ- 
ence upon  the  process,  nor  did  any  intercurrent  affection  of 
the  general  system. 

No  age  seemed  to  be  exempt  from  seborrlioic  eczema. 
It  was  met  with  in  infants  as  well  as  in  those  who  had 
reached  extreme  old  age.  The  ages  of  my  patients  varied 
from  a  few  weeks  to  eighty-five  years,  but  the  largest  num- 
ber of  cases  occurred  in  the  second  and  third  decades  of 
life — ten  to  thirty.  Between  these  ages  12."!  cases  were  ujet 
with,  and  only  109  in  all  the  other  decades.  Of  the  123 
patients,  however,  85  wpre  between  twenty  and  thirty.    The 


importance  of  these  figures  is  that  they  %vould  appear  to 
establish  the  fact  that  the  process  is  not  one  dependent 
upon  or  connected  with  the  age  of  development  and  the 
change  of  the  being  from  childhood  to  manhood  and  wom- 
anhood, but  that  its  most  frequent  occurrence  is  after  that 
period  has  been  passed. 

In  analyzing  the  cases  of  seborrhoic  eczema  which  have 
been  under  my  care,  it  was  strikingly  evident  that  in  its 
primary  development,  as  well  as  in  its  extensio'n  and  course, 
the  disease  had  a  predilection  for  certain  regions  of  the 
body.  The  first  rank  was  lield  by  the  hairy  scalp,  which 
at  the  time  of  consultation  was  found  in  every  case  to  be 
implicated  to  some  degree  or  extent.  In  the  majority  of 
instances  the  disease  was  situated  upon  the  face,  neck,  and 
ears — that  is,  above  the  clavicles.  Below  this  boundary  the 
lesions  were  met  with  neither  with  such  frequency  nor  with 
such  regularity;  still  they  were,  when  present,  oftener  situ- 
ated over  the  chest  than  on  other  portions,  the  back  com- 
ing next  and  then  the  extremities.  The  process  was  also 
met  with  on  the  vermilion  border  of  the  lips,  on  the  palms 
and  soles,  hands  and  feet — in  fact,  on  every  portion  of  the 
body.  The  favored  localization  of  the  disease  as  regards 
the  head  strongly  suggested  the  accuracy  of  Unna's  con- 
tention that  it  began  almost  invariably  upon  the  scalp,  only 
later  extending  lo  the  face  or  some  other  portion  of  the 
body,  a  statement  which  I  am  able  to  corroborate  in  full, 
both  from  my  own  observation  and  from  the  testimony  of 
my  patients.  All  of  these,  except  two,  in  whom  the  process 
began  in  the  axilhe  and  only  subsequently  attacked  the 
scalp,  stated  and  testified  to  the  presence  of  a  diseased 
condition  of  the  hairy  scalp  prior  to  the  development  of 
lesions  upon  any  other  portion  of  the  body. 

The  evidences  of  disease  most  frequently  complained 
of  were  those  which  are  described  under  the  name  of  pity- 
riasis capitis  or  alopecia  pityrodes,  or  the  so-called  sebor- 
rhoea  sicca — that  is,  the  symptoms  consisted  in  the  exist- 
ence of  more  or  less  abundant  branny  scales  and  a  certain 
amount  of  itching  and  tingling,  especially  when  the  patient 
became  heated  by  exercise,  or  from  being  in  a  warm  room, 
or  from  some  other  cause ;  or,  in  addition  to  these,  there 
was  a  falling  out  and  thinning  of  the  hair — an  alopecia 
pityrodes — or.  when  the  production  of  horny  scales  was 
very  marked  and  there  was  also  a  slight  admixture  of  fat, 
they  became  more  adherent  and  formed  a  uniform  coating 
over  a  greater  or  lesser  portion  of  the  vertex  especiallv,  of 
a  dirty-white  or  grayish  color,  which  encircled  the  hair 
with  sheath-like  prolongations — the  so-called  seborrha'a 
sicca.  Less  often  the  symptoms  which  were  present  on 
the  scalp  consisted  of  an  accumulation  of  soft  yellow  or 
brownish  greasy  masses,  which  could  be  easily  removed,  or 
of  a  fatty,  oily  coating,  which  Could  be  scraped  off  without 
difficulty,  or,  in  addition,  the  hair  and  the  skin  were  glis- 
tening from  a  seborrhd-a  oleosa,  the  latter  being  reddened  in 
patches  and  showing  a  few  crusts  here  anil  there.  In  babies 
the  scalp  symptoms  most  often  consisted  of  soft,  eiumbly, 
fatty,  yellowish  crusts  over  the  vertex  especially,  but  in 
young  children  they  agreed  more  closely  with  those  seen 
in  adults. 

The  (conditions  described  having  develnpfd  uti  the  scalp. 
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thev  existed  for  a  variable  lenoflh  of  time  liefore  any  fiii- 
ther  chaiiires  occurred  or  new  symptoms  made  tbeir  appear- 
ance. The  progression  and  advance  of  the  pro(!ess  would 
be  seen  either  in  the  increase  in  severity  of  the  pityriasis, 
the  subjective  sensations,  and  of  the  alopecia,  or  in  the  ad- 
ditional formation  of  reddened  patches  of  various  sizes,  or 
of  small  or  large  crustinsr  or  weeping  lesions,  to  which 
notice  would  bo  directed  by  a  sore  feeling  when  the  hair 
was  combed,  t)r  their  existence  would  be  betrayed  by  the 
matting  together  of  the  hair  situated  on  them.  The  time 
required  for  the  advance  of  the  disease  from  its  primary 
stages  to  higher  degrees  of  intensity  varied  greatly  upon 
the  scaip.  Only  a  few  weeks  might  be  necessary,  or  the 
change  might  not  occur  until  many  years  after,  absolute  or 
partial  baldness  having  occurred,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  no 
alopecia  having  developed.  In  the  majority  of  my  cases 
one  to  two  years  was  found  to  be  the  average,  but  some 
were  treated  in  whom  the  process  had  existed  only  a  month 
or  two,  and  again  as  much  as  ten  to  twelve  and  more  years 
in  its  simplest  form — pityriasis — and  without  any  marked 
increase  in  severity. 

Before,  however,  the  scalp  symptoms  had  progressed  to 
the  extent  of  attracting  the  patient's  attention  and  of  caus- 
ing him  anxiety,  or  perhaps  it  might  be  at  the  same  time 
or  not  until  after  they  had  become  severe,  the  appearance 
of  lesions  of  some  kiinl  might  be  observed  upon  the  face  or 
on  some  other  portion  of  the  body;  it  might  be  limited  to 
symptoms  identical  with  those  on  the  scalp — pityriasis, 
etc. — or  they  might  be  of  such  higher  grades  as  will  be 
mentioned  presently.  This  extension  of  the  disease  varied 
in  rapidity  and  extent  within  wide  limits.  It  might  occur 
slowly  and  be  limited  to  the  outcropping  of  only  a  few 
lesions  on  some  portion  of  the  body,  these  gradually  under- 
going spontaneous  involution  and  being  replaced  by  new- 
ones.  .Such  a  course  often  persisted  for  year?,  the  disease 
never  reaching  a  high  degree  ot  intensity,  but  it  would  bo 
at  times  almost  entirelv  absent  from  the  surface  of  the  skin 
and  then  airain  clearly  and  distinctly  marked.  Patients  in 
whom  the  process  ran  this  course  often  complained  only 
of  the  scalp  symptoms  ar.d  bad  not  noticed  the  few  lesions 
revealed  by  the  examination  of  the  general  cutaneous  sur- 
face;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  stated  that  not  in- 
frequently the  [)atient  would  consult  in  regard  to  some 
more  or  less  lafiie  ami  diffuse  patches  of  pityriasis  on  the 
face  or  body  or  in  the  beard  which  had  attracted  his  at- 
tention, the  changes  on  the  scalp  not  being  mentioned,  <ir 
not  having  been  noticed,  or  beinit  considered  as  natural 
and  unavoidable  conditions.  Rapid  dissemination  and  ad- 
vance of  the  process  from  the  scalp  to  the  rest  of  the  body 
was  also  frequently  seen.  This  might  occur  after  the  dis- 
ease lia<l  remained  more  or  less  localized  for  a  long  period 
of  time,  or  had  run  a  chronic  course  as  above  described,  or 
it  might  be  from  the  very  first  that  its  course  was  acute. 
rapid  and  widely-extended  generalization  taking  place  in  a 
few  weeks,  or,  in  fact,  the  entire  surface  of  tlie  body  be- 
coming attacked  by  the  disease. 

No  particular  regularity  was  observcil  In  the  e\tcnsion 
of  the  eczema  seborrhoicum  from  the  scalp  to  other  pattsof 
the  bodv.    That  is,  a  steady  and  uniform  course  was  not  in- 


variably followed,  hut  the  lesions  developed  on  the  forehead, 
cheeks,  or  ala>  nasi,  or  these  portions  remained  entirely  free 
and  the  affection  appeared  over  the  sternum  or  in  the  inter- 
scapular space,  or  in  the  axilla  or  inguino-scrotal  spaces,  or 
on  some  other  portion  of  the  body.  Not  infrequently,  pre- 
ceding the  development  of  the  eczematous  lesions,  a  marked 
seborrhoea  oleosa  existed  and  persisted  on  the  face  or  over 
the  sternum,  and  it  was  also  noticed  that  in  many  patients 
the  sweat  secretion  was  most  abundant  and  very  greasy  to 
the  touch. 

The  lesions  characterizing  seborrheic  eczema  when 
the  disease  had  progressed  beyond  those  primary  stages 
already  mentioned  and  represented  by  the  pityriasis  capitis, 
faciei,  etc.,  were  in  their  major  clinical  features  substan- 
tially the  same.  Allowances  must  naturally  be  made  for 
differences  in  size,  configuration,  and  those  other  features — 
color,  amount  of  scaling  and  crusting,  etc. — which  are  de- 
pendent upon  the  grade  of  intensity  of  the  process.  The 
lesions  were  of  all  sizes.  They  were  as  large  as  a  pea,  or  a 
tweiity-five-cent  piece,  or  a  silver  dollar,  or  larger.  These 
underwent  peripheral  growth  or  oftentimes  remained  sta- 
tionary. In  the  former  case,  confluence  of  a  number  fre- 
quently occurred,  and  in  this  way  the  entire  forehead  or  an 
arm  or  leg,  or  some  other  portion  of  the  hody,  would 
come  to  be  occupied  by  a  diffuse  patch  of  the  disease.  In 
the  latter,  after  a  certain  time,  the  lesions  would  undergo 
spontaneous  involution. 

In  shape,  the  primary  lesions  were  round  or  oval,  and 
in  their  further  development  remained  of  that  form,  or,  the 
central  portion  undergoing  involution,  they  became  circi- 
nate;  the  ring-shaped  lesion  then  inclosing  a  yellowish 
greasy  centci-,  or  a  portion  of  the  periphery  of  one  of  the 
latter  disappearing,  a  cresceiitic  lesion  or  one  representing 
a  more  or  less  large  segment  of  a  circle  resulted.  By  the 
fusion  of  several  of  these  latter,  moreover,  a  gyrate  or 
wreath-like  band  would  be  formed.  The  oval  and  round 
lesions  were  met  with  most  frequently  on  the  scalp,  face, 
trunk,  and  extremities,  the  circinate  and  gyrate  on  the 
chest  and  back,  but  the  wreath-like  arrangement  occurred 
usually  along  the  margin  of  the  hair  at  the  forehead  and  at 
the  nape  of  the  neck.  None  of  these  forms  were,  however, 
limited  exclusively  to  these  regions.  In  several  instances, 
on  the  chest,  on  the  back,  and  in  tXw  inguinal  regions,  it 
was  observed  how  a  number  of  lesions  originally  circinate, 
then  representing  some  segment  of  a  circle,  had  become  in 
their  peripheral  growth  and  march  fused  and  joined  to- 
gether so  as  to  form  a  polycyclic  border  inclosing  a  yellow- 
ish and  greasy  scaly  surface.  The  outlines  of  the  individual 
lesions  and  patches  were  for  the  most  part  regular  and  uni- 
form, but  also  irregular  and  at  times  they  bore  a  marked 
resemblance  to  that  of  a  drop  of  water  splashed  on  the  skin. 
The  lesions  were  also  most  usually  sharply  delined  and 
limited  toward  the  h'althy  skin.  Not  infrequently,  how- 
ever, their  dc-limitation  was  a  little  diffuse  and  gradual,  but 
still  never  in  such  a  degree  as  in  an  eczema  produced  upon 
the  skin  from  some  external  or  internal  cause  other  than 
the  one  active  in  the  seborrhoic  form.  The  patches  were 
never  observed  to  break  up  at  their  peripheries  into  sepa- 
rate discrete  papules  or  vesicles  and  gradually  to  fade  out 
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in  this  manner  into  the  surrounding  tissue,  nor  could  the 
existence  of  any  of  them  ever  be  traced  to  the  aggregation 
together  of  such  primary  lesir  is.  In  character  the  mani- 
festations most  frequently  met  with  were  macular — that  is, 
scarcely  or  not  at  all  elevated  above  the  level  of  the  skin. 
Prominent  and  elevated  discs  or  papules  were,  however,  not 
uncommonly  seen,  and  also  more  or  less  large,  somewhat 
prominent  patches,  and  ail  of  the  lesions  which  ran  a  ser- 
piginous course  showed  some  decree  of  elevation.  It  was 
also  only  in  the  lesions  last  named — papules,  discs,  etc. — that 
some  degree  of  thickening  of  the  cutis  was  observed.  In 
the  cases  which  never  advanced  beyond  the  macular  stage 
such  increase  in  the  thickness  of  the  corium  was  not  noticed, 
no  matter  how  long  the  process  had  existed.  The  explana- 
tion of  this  is  probably  to  be  found  in  the  superficial  seat 
of  the  inflammatory  changes  in  the  cutis,  and  not  a  sin;ill 
part  of  this  fact  must,  besides,  be  ascribed  to  the  compara- 
tive short  life  of  the  individual  lesions  of  this  type,  for 
their  evolution  and  involution  were  constantly  occurring, 
and  the  existence  of  any  particular  one  was  not  of  very  long 
duration. 

Marked  variations  in  the  color  of  the  lesions  of  scbor- 
rhoic  eczema  were  observed.  The  pityriasic  forms  were 
pale  or  slightly  tinvjed  with  yellow  ;  where  the  hypersecre- 
tion of  fatty  matter  was  a  marked  feature,  a  decided  or  a 
dirty  yellow,  or  even  a  brownish  and  a  decided  brown  color, 
was  met  with.  The  macular  lesions  were  most  often  of  a 
pale  red,  but  sometimes  yellow,  but  a  deeper  red  was  often 
seen  in  the  axillie  or  on  the  extremities.  The  papular  le- 
sions, the  discs,  and  those  in  which  thickening  of  the  cutis 
existed  were  of  a  bright  or  dark  yellow  red  color,  according 
to  their  location.  In  the  cases  more  acute  in  development 
a  bright  red  was  the  rule,  but  darker  shades  were  seen  in 
those  more  chronic,  and  on  the  lesis  even  purplish  lesions 
were  observed,  especially  when  there  was  a  coexistent  vari- 
cose condition  of  the  veins. 

The  amount  of  desquamation  varied  according  to  the 
degree  of  inflammation,  and  its  character  in  proportion  to 
the  extent  of  association  of  the  fat-producing  glands  with 
the  process.  The  scales  were  epidermic  in  character,  white, 
branny,  and  easily  detachable,  or  they  were  more  coherent, 
dirty-white,  or  grayish,  or  crusts  were  present,  varying  in 
thickness,  and  either  yellowish  or  of  all  shades  to  a  brown. 
These  crusts  were  always  soft  and  greasy,  and  easily  rubbed 
off,  leaving  then  exposed  the  hypenemic  base  upon  which 
they  had  rested,  and  sometimes  the  dilated  follicular  open- 
ings— on  the  nose  especially — were  also  observed  tilled  with 
soft  greasy  pings,  or  these  latter  came  off  with  the  crust  and 
could  be  seen  as  prolongations  from  its  under  surface. 

A  weeping  surface  in  tola  was  not  frequently  met  with, 
but  more  often  the  periphery  of  a  lesion  showed  this  feat- 
ore,  or,  in  addition,  moisture  exuded  from  a  few  points  here 
find  there  on  a  patch.  When  weeping  occurred,  the  crusts 
•rrned  differed  from  those  arising  in  the  course  of  cczenjas 
if  other  nature  in  the  fact  that  they  were  not  hard,  stiff, 
and  (|uilc  adherent,  but  they  were  rather  soft  and  fatty 
when  rubbed  between  the  fingers,  like  crusts  softened  liv 
"il  or  an  ointment.  Besides,  they  could  be  easily  rubbed 
oil  from  their  moist  and  weeping  base. 


A  very  striking  feature  observed  by  me  in  the  study  of 
this  form  of  cutaneous  disease  was  the  slight  degree,  and 
even  oftentimes  the  entire  absence,  of  any  subjective  phe- 
nomena. So  much  was  this  the  case  that  extensive  patches, 
for  instance  on  the  back,  were  often  seen,  the  existence  of 
which  had  not  been  suspected  by  the  patient,  owing  to  there 
not  having  been  any  sensation  of  itching,  or  anything  di- 
recting his  attention  to  it.  The  majority  of  ray  patients 
complained  of  only  slight  itching  and  burning,  especially 
vvhen  heated,  and  only  occasionally  was  a  marked  degree  of 
pruritus  present,  and  then  usually  in  the  higher  and  severer 
degrees  of  the  disease.  The  cases  which  were  acute  in  de- 
velopment, or  underwent  rapid  dissemination  and  generali- 
zation, described  their  subjective  symptoms  as  a  tingling 
and  burning  sensation,  with  at  times  slightly  painful  ones. 
The  clinical  description  of  seborrhoic  eczema  which  has 
been  given  will  delineate,  I  trust,  sufficiently  well  the  his- 
tory, course,  and  symptomatology  of  the  j>roce«s,  so  that 
its  recognition  will  present  no  difficulty  in  the  large  major- 
ity of  instances  met  with,  or  rather  when  the  disease  exists 
pure  and  uncomplicated.  When  the  latter  is  not  the  case, 
however,  then  oftentimes  it  is  not  an  easy  matter  to  decide 
whether  one  is  dealing  with  a  single,  or  with  more  thao 
one,  or  with  a  combination  of  diseases.  It  is  not  meant 
that  the  lesions  of  seborrhoic  eczema  simulate  those  of 
other  affections,  but  that  the  process  is  frequently  found 
notonly  existing  upon  a  patient  at  the  same  time  with  some 
other  disease  of  the  skin,  but  also  ingrafted  upon  the  le- 
sions of  the  latter — in  other  words,  a  mixed  infection  had 
taken  place  and  the  result  had  been  the  formation  of  a 
mixed  lesion,  one  partaking  of  the  characters  of  both  dis- 
eases. 

When  simple  coexistence  of  seborrhoic  eczema  and 
some  other  disease  was  noted,  the  lesions  of  both  existed 
alongside  of  each  other  or  occupied  separate  portions  of 
the  body.  I  nder  these  circumstances  it  was  seen  upon 
patients  suffering  from  an  acne  or  a  seborrheea  oleosa,  and, 
in  fact,  from  many  other  cutaneous  diseases,  and  then  its 
recognition  was  perfectly  easy.  But  when  a  mixed  infec- 
tion had  produced  a  mixed  lesion,  great  difficulty  was 
oftentimes  experienced  in  determining  to  what  process  the 
manifestations  belonged — whether  they  were  the  expression 
of  one  single  affection,  or  some  peculiar  variation  in  type 
from  a  more  ordinary'  form  of  cutaneous  disease.  This  un- 
certainty was  felt  frequently  in  regard  to  psoriasis-like  erup- 
tions, and  there  were  cases  seen  by  me  which  to  this  day 
I  have  been  unable  to  class  satisfactorily,  either  as  an  atyp- 
ical psoriasis,  or  as  a  papular  seborrhoic  eczema,  or  as  a 
mixture  of  both,  owing  to  the  fact  that  they  presented  ob- 
jective symptoms  distinctly  referable  to  both  diseases,  but 
yet  were  wanting  in  certain  others  which  are  considered 
as  typical  characteristics  of  each.  These  forms  of  eruption, 
however,  are  only  mentioned  as  examples  of  the  difficulty 
at  times  experienced  in  the  diagnosis  of  seborrhoic  eczema, 
but  the  details  concerning  them  are  not  entered  upon  hcie, 
as  farther  and  ^reat  ex{)erience  is  necessary  before  they  run 
he  satisfactorily  described.  The  recognition  of  a  sebor- 
rhoic eczema  ingrafteil  upon  or  in  combination  with  sonio 
otherwell  knowndisea.se  of  the  skin  is  frequently,  however. 
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a  matter  of  ease,  especially  if  the  examination  of  the  patient 
is  undertaken  with  care  and  every  portion  of  the  body  is 
subjected  to  close  scrutinj'.  As  examples  of  such  cases, 
there  inav  be  mentioned  rosacea  of  the  nose  and  face,  which 
has  been  frequently  found  by  me  complicated  with  a  super- 
posed seborrhoic  eczema,  and  often  also  to  owe  its  exist- 
ence in  great  part,  if  not  entirely,  to  the  presence  of  the 
latter  disease.  Those  forms  of  eruption  termed  eczematous 
acne,  eczematous  rosacea,  have  also  proved  to  be,  when  care- 
fully examined,  only  combinations  of  acne  and  rosacea  with 
seborrhoic  eczema,  or  in  reality  pure  cases  of  the  latter  pro- 
cess. The  same  can  be  said  of  the  examples  of  acne  which 
are  accompanied  by  an  itching  and  a  tingling.  These  have 
been  observed  by  me  to  be  usually  only  instances  of  the 
papular  form  of  the  eczematous  process.  A  ver}'  notewor- 
thy combination  is  that  of  syphilis  and  seborrhoic  eczema. 
Unna  called  attention  to  this  fact  and  pointed  out  that  this 
condition  of  mixed  infection  was  met  with  in  those  crusting 
serpiginous  syphilides,  occurring  on  the  palms  and  on  other 
surfaces,  which  develop  in  the  late  secondary  stage  of  syph- 
ilis, also  in  the  marked  crusting,  non-ulcerated  lesions  situ- 
ated on  the  face  and  scalp  and  in  the  majority  of  the  cases 
of  corona  Veneris.  The  facts  adduced  by  him  have  been 
observed  by  me,  but  only  in  a  small  number  of  cases.  More 
freiiuently  the  coexistence  of  the  two  diseases  was  noted  on 
the  same  patient,  but  on  different  or  on  contiguous  portions 
of  the  body — that  is,  entirely  independent  of  each  other. 
Still  the  possibility  of  a  mixed  infection  occurring  or  exist- 
incr  in  a  given  case  should  be  kept  in  view.  Before  we  turn 
to  the  consideration  of  some  of  the  arguments  and  facts  in 
favor  and  demonstrative  of  the  interrelationship  of  the  sev- 
eral parts  which  have  been  mentioned  as  phases  or  stages 
of  the  disease — seborrhoic  eczema — I  would  briefly  sum- 
marize its  clinical  features  as  they  have  been  met  by  me  in 
the  cases  which  have  come  under  ray  observation,  giving  also 
categorically  the  major  characteristics  of  the  process. 

1.  Seborrhoic  eczema  develops  primarily  and  with  few 
exeeptions  upon  the  scalp,  and,  after  remaining  localized 
upon  that  surface  for  a  longer  or  shorter  period  of  time,  it 
progresses  and  undergoes  extension  to  other  portions  of  the 
body. 

2.  It  does  not  follow  any  particular  regularity  in  its 
extension,  but  yet  preserves  that  striking  characteristic  of 
advancing  from  above  downward.  It  shows,  however,  a 
decided  preference  for  certain  regions — the  face,  sternal  re- 
gion, interscapular  space,  etc. 

3.  The  primary  stages  of  the  disease  are  represented  by 
the  clinical  manifestations  to  which  the  names  pityriasis, 
seborrhoea  sicca  capitis,  etc.,  arc  given,  which,  on  the  scalp, 
usually  lead  to  partial  or  complete  baldness.  This  latter 
raav  occur  before  extension  of  the  disease  has  taken  place, 
but  more  often  after  it. 

4.  The  lesions  of  the  seborrhoic  eczema  on  other  sur- 
faces than  the  scalp  may  be  identical  with  those  on  that 
region,  or  be  represented  by  scaly,  pale  macules,  or  red- 
dened papules,  or  numinular-like  lesions,  or  more  or  less 
large  patches.  The  former,  undergoing  peripheral  growth, 
enlarge  in  toto,  or,  in  the  case  of  the  discs,  by  involution 
f)f  their  central  portion,  become  transformed  into  circinate  | 


lesions,  with  elevated  red  borders,  inclosing  a  sunken-in 
yellow  space,  or,  by  involution  of  a  portion  of  the  periph- 
eries of  the  latter,  there  results  a  crescentic  lesion,  or  one 
representing  some  segment  of  a  circle.  These  latter,  in  their 
advance  and  progress  over  the  surface,  may  join  together 
and  form  a  gyrate  or  wreath-like  lesion,  or  one  consti- 
tuted by  a  polycyclic  border  surrounding  a  yellow  center. 

5.  The  slight  grades  of  the  disease  are  dry  and  pityri- 
asic  in  character,  but,  as  the  intensity  of  the  process  in- 
creases, the  amount  of  sealing  increases  greatly,  or  points 
of  weeping,  or  a  moist  exudation  from  an  eroded  periphery, 
or  a  copious  exudation  from  the  entire  surface  of  a  lesion, 
is  seen  to  occur.  In  the  pityriasic  lesions  the  presence  of 
an  abnormal  amount  of  fat  is  clinically  not  noticeable,  but 
this  becomes  more  apparent  in  proportion  to  the  severity 
of  the  disease,  and  may  even  constitute  a  marked  feature, 
the  affected  portions  of  the  skin  being  covered  with  either 
small,  fatty,  soft  scales,  or  large  crusts  of  the  same  char- 
acter. 

6.  The  slighter  forms  are  not  always  sharply  delimited 
from  the  healthy  skin,  but  occur  more  diffusely.  The  other 
lesions — macules,  papules,  discs,  etc. — are,  however,  sharply 
defined,  and  terminate  quite  abruptly. 

7.  Thickening  of  the  skin  or  elevation  of  the  lesions  is 
seen  only  in  the  higher  grades  of  the  disease,  but  is  not 
apparent  in  the  primary  or  light  stages. 

8.  The  shape  of  the  lesions — papules,  discs,  etc. — is 
round  or  oval,  regular  or  irregular,  circinate,  crescentic,  etc. 
Their  color  is  a  pale  to  a  bright  red,  a  yellowish,  yellow- 
brown,  and  even  brown — oftener  yellow-red. 

9.  As  a  rule,  the  subjective  symptoms  are  limited  to 
slight  itching,  especially  when  the  patient  is  heated;  but  in 
the  severer  grades  the  pruritus  may  become  intense  and  ex- 
cessively annoying.  At  times  a  burning  and  tingling  sen- 
sation is  complained  of. 

The  pathology  of  seborrhoic  eczema  and  the  patho- 
logical changes  which  take  place  in  the  tissues  in  its  vari- 
ous stages  are  of  major  importance  and  require  particular 
description.  Inasmuch  as  this  paper  is  intended,  however,  to 
present  only  the  clinical  aspects  of  the  disease,  the  micro- 
scopical portion  will  be  omitted.  This  has,  furthermore, 
been  judged  advisable  for  the  reason  that  its  thorough  con- 
sideration would  require  a  review  also  of  those  conditions — 
pityriasis  capitis  and  seborrhcea  sicca — from  every  side,  a 
work  impossible  to  undertake  at  present.  Their  anatomo- 
pathology,  as  well  as  that  of  the  other  forms  of  seborrhoic 
eczema,  will  be  treated  ofatanothertime,  and  I  willonly  state  ' 
here  that  the  result  of  the  studies  made  by  me  of  the  vari- 
ous phases  of  the  disease  have  led  me  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  cutaneous  manifestations — pityriasis  capitis,  etc. — are 
only  stages  and  degrees,  and  constitute  an  inherent  portion 
of  the  same  process.  This  statement,  though  apparently 
somewhat  radical,  is,  however,  only  in  unison  with  the  ob-  • 
servations  to  be  made  every  day  on  cases  of  seborrhoic  j 
eczema,  and  is  susceptible  of  clinical  demonstration.  In 
other  words,  it  can  be  demonstrated  by  clinical  facts  and 
evidence  alone  that  such  close  connection  and  direct  rela- 
tionship exists  between  these  conditions — pityriasis  capi- 
tis, etc. — and  those  others — macular,  papular,  circinate,  etc., 
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simply  scaly,  or  crusting,  or  weeping  lesions,  which  aro 
met  with  on  hairy  and  non-hairy  surfaces,  and  which  are 
characteristic  representatives  of  the  process  eczema  scbnr- 
rhoicuin — that  it  is  impossible  to  separate  the  one  from  the 
other.  Certainly  the  most  difficult  portion  of  thequestiou, 
this  demonstration  of  the  clinical  relationship  existing  be- 
tween these  primary  and  slight  grades  and  those  more  ad- 
vanced and  severe  ones,  it  is  rendered  doubly  so  by  the  fact 
that  our  text-books  inculcate  the  opinions  that  the  phases 
of  cutaneous  disease  termed  pityriasis  capitis  and  sebor- 
rhoea  sicca  represent  an  entity,  or  are  distinct  processes 
— that  is,  according  to  some,  each  is  distinct  in  nature 
and  separate  from  the  other,  while  to  others  both  merge 
more  or  less  into  each  other'  or  are  identical.  In  conse- 
quence, our  teaching  compels  us  to  approach  the  subject 
with  such  preformed  convictions  and  prejudicial  inclina- 
tions that  its  study  from  any  new  standpoint  of  view  is  ma- 
terially  influenced,  and  it  is  only  a  steady  accumulation  of 
facts  and  of  evidence  that  finally  forces  us  to  entertain  a 
new  conception  of  these  processes  hitherto  regarded  as  well 
and"  thoroughly  known.  This  same  difficulty  was  experi- 
enced by  mvself,  and  it  was  only  after  careful  clinical  study 
of  the  cases  presenting  themselves  almost  daily  that  I  could 
divest  myself  of  the  opinions  previously  entertained,  and 
could  conclude  satisfactorily  that  the  clinical  testimony  and 
evidence  warranted  the  belief  that  those  objective  lesions 
on  the  skin — pityriasis  capitis  and  seborrhoea  sicca — were 
not  only  directly  related  to,  but  were  also  parts  and  stages 
of,  that  same  process,  eczema  seborrhoicum. 

In  support  of  this  statement  several  arguments  can  be 
advanced,  foremost  among  which  stands  the  observation  that 
invariably — there  are  a  few  exceptions,  but  even  in  these 
the  scalp  symptoms  developed  very  rapidly — the  appear- 
ance of  lesions  representing  higher  degrees  of  the  process, 
either  on  hairy  or  on  non-hairy  surfaces,  was  preceded  fir 
a  shorter  or  longer  period  of  time  by  those  symptoms  on 
the  scalp  which  are  described  as  characteristic  of  a  pityria- 
sis capitis  or  of  a  seborrhoea  sicca.  In  addition,  the  presence 
of  these  in  some  degree  was  noted  without  fail  on  every 
one  who  sought  relief  from  manifestations  of  seborrhoic 
eczema  situated  on  surfaces  more  exposed  to  their  own  or 
to  the  sight  of  others. 

These  clinical  observations  repeating  themselves  so  con- 
tinually and  with  such  regularity,  the  association  of  the 
symptoms  characterizing  the  one  with  those  belonging  to 
the  otiier  can  not  be  regarded  as  pure  accidents  or  as  simple 
accidental  coincidences.  For  how  can  we  consider  as  aeii- 
dents  alone  the  existence  of  precisely  similar  cutaneo\is 
changes  preceding  the  development  of  other  and  more 
marked  lesions  or  associated  with  such  in  (to  refer  only  to 
my  cases)  232  successive  examples  of  a  skin  disease,  all  of 
which,  in  addition,  though  not  identical,  it  is  true,  but  prc- 
•entini;  variations  in  acuteness  or  chronicity  or  intensity  or 
extent,  yet  ran  similar  courses,  furnished  similar  life  histo- 
ries, offered  similar  objective  and  subjective  symptoms  to  the 
observer,  and  were  amenable  in  every  instance  to  the  same 
forms  of  treatment?  To  conceive  of  such  a  similarity  in 
so  many  of  the  major  and  determining  factors,  preeminent 
and  necessary  for  establishing  the  existence  as  well  as  the 


identity  of  several  or  more  cases  of  a  disease  of  the  skin  as 
well  as  of  other  organs,  to  conceive  them  as  purely  acci- 
dental associations  or  coincidences  repeating  themselves  in 
patient  after  patient,  would  certainly  be  doing  what  has 
never  been  done,  and  would  be  contrary  to  all  the  laws  and 
requirements  of  clinical  nosology.  If  the  association  of 
those  morbid  conditions  on  the  scalp  with  other  lesions  on 
the  face  or  other  surfaces,  if  their  preceding  the  appearance 
of  the  latter  was  only  occasionally  noticed,  then  their  im- 
portance as  factors  in  the  entire  process,  their  connec- 
tion with  it,  could  be  questioned,  and  with  right.  But 
the  contrary  has  proved  to  be  the  case  in  my  experi- 
ence, and  in  this  I  am  in  strict  agreement  with  Dr.  Unna, 
and  therefore  it  may  justly  be  concluded  that  this  con- 
tinually repeated  association  testifies  in  the  strongest  possi- 
ble manner  to  a  direct  relationship  existing  between  these 
several  forms  of  morbid  phenomena  which  are  met  with 
in  the  course  of  the  disease.  Further  adducible  facts  in 
favor  of  the  conclusion  just  stated  are  found  in  the  ap- 
pearance in  the  beard,  on  the  face,  or  on  other  portions  of 
the  body,  of  objective  changes  precisely  similar  in  character 
to  an  already  existing  pityriasis  or  seborrhaa  sicca  capitis. 
And  yet  stronger  proof  is  obtained  from  the  observation 
of  cases  of  the  disease  over  a  more  or  less  long  period  of 
time.  Under  these  circumstances  it  was  and  can  be  repeat- 
edly seen  that  on  the  scalp  as  well  as  on  other  surfaces  there 
would  occur  transitions  and  transformations  from  one  form 
of  lesion  to  another.  A  diffuse,  pale  pityriasic  patch  would 
become  a  reddened,  scaly  one  in  toto,  or  on  portions  of  it 
there  would  arise  red,  slightly  crusting,  or  moist  lesions, 
and  these  would  progress  farther  into  a  marked  crusting  or 
weeping  lesion.  Patients,  for  instance,  who  at  first  had 
had  only  a  simple  pityriasis  capitis  have  frequently  re- 
turned to  me  after  absence  for  some  months  or  after  neglect 
of  their  treatment  with  their  pityriasis  still  present  on  por- 
tions of  the  scalp.  They  had,  liowevcr,  developed  in  addi- 
tion an  alopecia,  had  become  partially  bald,  and  on  the 
surface  denuded  of  hair  there  were  reddened,  round,  macu- 
lar, or  somewhat  elevated  discs,  or  circinate  lesions,  scaly, 
crusting,  or  weeping ;  besides,  a  pityriasis  of  the  beard  would 
be  noted  and  marked  crusting  or  scaly,  macular,  or  other 
lesions  over  the  sternum  or  on  some  other  portion  of  the 
body.  This  transformation  in  the  grade  of  a  case,  in  the 
degree  of  the  disease,  was  frequently  observed,  and  it  was 
also  seen,  in  existing  lesions  on  a  patient,  how  a  diffuse 
pityriasic  patch  would  become  a  greasy,  crusting  one,  or  a 
disc  become  circinate,  then,  by  involution  of  a  portion,  cres- 
centic  or  representiui:  some  other  seament  of  a  circle,  and 
also  bow  a  polycyclic  patch  would  be  formed  liy  the 
union  of  several  or  more  of  these  latter,  or  a  gyrate  or 
wreath-like  lesion  would  result.  Likewise  a  patch  at  first 
dry  and  scaly  would  become  crusting,  or  its  periphery 
would  be  eroded,  or  it  would  proffress  to  a  copiously  weep- 
ing surface. 

All  of  these  changes,  tran.sitions,  and  transformations 
were  observed  and  followed,  the  progression  from  a  simple 
to  a  complex  lesion,  the  advance  from  a  slight  to  a  severe 
and  liigh  grade  of  cutaneous  disease  were  noted  over  and 
over  again  in  cases  presenting  the  necessary  characteristics 
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In  development,  course,  life  history,  etc.,  demanded  by  and 
belonging  to  the  disease  described  by  Dr.  Unna  under  the 
name  of  seborrhoic  eczema.  And  this  being  the  case,  can 
they  be  disregarded  also  ?  Can  they  be  said  to  be  acci- 
dental associations  or  coincidences  and  as  presenting  in- 
dications possessing  not  a  particle  of  value  ?  Certainly  not, 
for  if  we  do  this,  then  we  overthrow  the  basis  of  clinical  ob- 
servation and  the  factors  which  allow  us  to  connect  to- 
gether the  various  parts  of  any  given  process. 

From  these  facts,  therefore :  the  invariable  presence  of 
one  of  those  conditions — pityriasis  capitis  and  seborrhoea 
sicca  on  the  scalp — preceding  the  appearance  of  any  other 
lesions  on  that  or  on  another  portion  of  the  body,  their 
progression  and  transformation  into  morbid  manifestations 
of  a  higher  grade  represented  by  the  reddened,  scaly,  fatty, 
crusting,  or  weeping  lesions;  the  development  of  precisely 
similar  manifestations  on  other  surfaces  and  their  advance 
likewise  to  the  higher  grades;  the  conclusion  that  the  pity- 
riasis capitis,  etc.,  are  inherent  portions  of  the  one  disease 
and  are  slight  grades  only  of  the  process  which,  in  its  more 
advanced  stages,  are  represented  by  those  macular  and 
other  lesions,  entirely  similar,  moreover,  to  those  evolved 
from  the  slight  grades  of  the  disease — would  seem  to  be  per- 
fectly logical  aud  iu  accordance  with  the  requirements  of 
clinical  nosology. 

But  it  may  be  objected  that  those  manifestations  which 
are  dry  and  show  no  evidence  of  fatty  supersecretion  ought 
not  to  be  regarded  as  part  and  parcel  of  a  process,  one  of 
whose  special  characteristics,  it  is  alleged,  is  the  presence 
of  fat  in  abnormal  quantities.  Many  instances  are  certainly 
seen  in  which  the  fatty  supersecretion  is  objectively  absent, 
but,  nevertheless,  these  same  cases  agree  in  every  particu- 
lar of  their  development,  course,  general  cliaracteristies, 
etc.,  with  those  others  in  which  the  fatty  symptom  is  an 
early  and  a  marked  feature.  The  great  difHculty  experi- 
enced in  considering  the  dry,  non-fatty  lesions  as  belonging 
in  the  same  category,  as  being  parts  of  the  same  disease  as 
the  fatty  ones,  is  undoubtedly  due  in  great  part  to  the 
name  eczema  scborrhoicum,  one  which  would  socni  to 
postulate  implication  from  the  first  of  the  fat-producing 
glands.  It  is  an  unfortunate  name  in  that  respect.  Unna 
bus  always  expressed  his  readiness  to  accept  any  other  one 
suggested  which  would  better  represent  the  process;  still, 
nowhere  in  any  of  the  articles  published  by  him  in  regard 
to  the  disease  does  he  slate  or  indicate  that  the  glands  of 
the  skin  are  primarily  attacked  by  the  pathogenic  cause, 
that  seborrhoic  eczema  is  primarily  a  glandular  disease. 
On  the  contrary,  he  has  always  asserted  that  it  was  an 
eczema,  an  inflammation,  a  cutaneous  catarrh ;  therefore 
one  situated  in  the  cutis  vera  primarily,  and  when  the 
glands  become  implicated,  it  is  only  secondarily  and  in 
proportion  as  the  parasitic  agent  has  progressed  to  and 
into  them.  The  presence  of  the  fatty  element  in  abnormal 
quantities  depending  thus  upon  the  implication  of  the  fat- 
producing  glands  and  their  being  stimulated  into  hyperac- 
tivity, or  due  to  the  result  of  a  pre-existing  scborrluea 
oleosa,  the  absence  of  this  symptom  from  certain  stages  of 
the  disease  can  be  easily  understood — that  is,  it  will  not  be 
fiiiind  in  tiiosc  siii^iii  priniarv  r;rades  of  the  proi^css — pity- 


riasis, etc. — for  in  these  the  cutaneous  glands  have  not  yet 
come  to  participate,  have  not  yet  been  attacked  by  the  dis- 
ease, which  is  still  limited  to  the  superficial  portion  of  the 
derma,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  the  pouring  out  of  thin  secre- 
tions on  the  surface  may  be  due  to  mechanical  causes — 
blocking  up  of  their  ducts.  There  is  another  factor  also 
which  must  be  considered  in  this  connection,  and  that  is  the 
site  of  the  lesions,  whether  rich  or  poor  in  fat-producing 
glands.  In  the  former  case  their  participation  iu  the  process 
ought  to  be  earlier  and  more  naturally  expected  than  in  the 
latter,  and  the  degree  of  the  fatty  secretion  should  also  be 
greater  and  more  regularly  met  with.  This  is  exactly  what  is 
observed  in  the  clinical  study  of  seborrhoic  eczema,  the 
lesions  showing  most  often  and  in  the  greatest  degree  these 
fatty  characteristics  being  those  tituated  on  the  scalp,  the 
nose  and  its  immediate  neighborhood,  the  sternal  region  and 
the  interscapular  space — surfaces  particularly  rich  in  fat 
glands — while  the  opposite  condition  is  usually  the  rule  on 
the  abdomen  and  extremities,  on  the  neck,  and  the  lower 
back — surfaces  comparatively  poorly  supplied  with  these 
glands.  It  is  not  meant,  however,  that  because  a  lesi(fn  is 
situated  on  one  or  the  other  of  these  surfaces  it  must,  with- 
out doubt,  be  such  as  to  bear  out  the  statement  made.  A 
pilyriasic  macule  is  met  with  on  the  face,  sternum,  etc., 
and  a  greasy,  crusting  lesion  on  the  neck  or  extremities, 
but  most  frequently  they  are  found  in  the  situations 
named. 

When  we  turn  now  to  the  clinical  manifestations  of  se- 
borrheic eczema,  several  facts  are  observed  which  agree 
perfectly  with  what  has  been  said.  In  the  pityriasis  on  the 
scalp,  in  the  condition  termed  seborrhoea  sicca — light 
grades  of  the  disease — there  is  a  deficiency  in  the  amount 
of  fat  secreted,  or,  more  properly  speaking,  the  absence  of 
fat  is  objectively  noticeable.  Bnt  yet  if  these  conditions 
are  watched  and  studied,  it  will  be  seen  that  in  proportion 
as  the  basic  process — the  eczema  seborrhoicum — progresses 
to  a  higher  grade  of  intensity,  becomes  more  marked  in 
degree,  so  does  the  absence  of  fat  give  place  to  a  hyper- 
secretion of  fat.  In  this  manner  a  dry  pityriasis  capitis 
has  been  seen  by  me  to  become  transformed  in  toto  or  in 
portions  into  a  reddened  surface,  covered  over  with  greasy, 
very  fatty  crusts,  the  hair  being  oily  and  glistening.  In 
addition,  on  other  surfaces  than  the  scalp,  the  change  of 
a  dry,  pale  pityriasic  lesion  into  one  red  and  covered  with 
greasy  scales,  or  of  a  squamous  macule  or  disc  into  lesions 
on  which  were  situated  moderately  or  quite  thick  fatty 
crusts,  was  seen  not  occasionally,  not  as  a  rare  occurrence, 
but  regularly,  with  the  advance  of  the  disease  from  a  low  to 
a  high  gratle  of  intensity.  And  since  in  these  cases,  which 
arc  at  first  not  fatty,  we  find  the  same  mode  of  develop- 
ment, course,  life  history,  etc.,  as  in  those  markedly  and 
from  the  first  showing  that  symptom;  since  we  also  observe 
that,  as  the  severity  of  the  process  increases,  the  lesions  ap- 
proach in  their  character  nearer  and  nearer  to  those  of  a 
fatty  type — what  argument  can  be  advanced  in  opposition  to 
the  right  of  those  dry  lesions  being  considered  as  manifes- 
tations of  the  same  process  to  which  those  others  belong 
which  are  more  or  less  fatty  in  character  objectively  ? 
There  does  not  seem  to  me  to  be  any,  to  judge  by  the  ob- 
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serrations  made  clinical!)'  upon  the  abundant  mateiial 
which  has  been  at  my  disposal,  and,  in  consequence,  I 
would  esteem  their  right  to  be  regarded  as  parts  and  phases 
of  seborrhoic  eczema  as  unquestionable.  In  my  opinion, 
these  dry  lesions,  or,  in  other  words,  those  simply  sq\ia- 
inous  ones,  whethe."  represented  by  the  pityriasis  capitis, 
etc.,  the  dry  macules,  etc..  in  which  the  evidences  of  fatty 
supersecretion  are  absent,  are  examples  of  the  slighter  de- 
gree of  seborrhoic  eczema — one  in  which  tiie  fat-producing 
glands  have  not  yet  become  appreciably  or  at  all  affected, 
and  their  secretion,  therefore,  has  not  been  so  increased  that 
it  can  be  noted  obiei-tively  or  can  overcome  a  barrier 
offered  to  its  outlet. 

There  are  several  important  questions  which  require  at- 
tention and  consideration  in  connection  with  seborrhoic  ec- 
zema. These  are  the  source  of  thp  fatty  hypersecretion 
seen  in  the  more  advanced  stattes  of  the  process,  the  nature 
of  the  diease,  whether  it  is  an  eczematous  one  or  not,  its 
differential  diagnosis  from  other  forms  of  cutaneous  catarrh 
and  from  other  diseases  of  the  skin.  They  will,  however, 
betonsidered  at  another  time,  and  are  therefore  omitted  in 
this  paper. 

The  recognition  and  the  diagnosis  of  seborrhoic  eczema 
(Unna)  should  not  offer  any  difficulty  if  proper  attention  is 
paid  to  its  characterizing  and  determining  svmptoms — tliat 
is,  if  in  any  given  case  there  is  an  agreement  in  the  incep- 
tion, mode  of  development  and  extension,  the  course  and 
life  history,  and  the  objective  symptoms  with  those  which 
have  been  stated  to  be  essential  features  of  the  disease. 
Careful  examination  of  a  patient  for  the  signs  of  the  pro- 
cess, especially  on  the  favorite  regions  for  their  occurrence, 
and  proper  valuation  of  the  symptoms  met  with,  will  allow 
its  recognition  to  be  made  with  ease,  and  the  removal  of 
distressing  conditions,  which  have  resisted  and  rebelled 
against  manifold  treatment,  will  be  seen  to  proceed  readilv 
and  rapidly  under  the  use  of  remedies  appro|>riate  and  indi- 
cated by  the  nature  of  the  process.  The  result  of  my  study 
and  observation  of  the  disease  ilclineated  by  Dr.  Unna 
under  the  name  of  eczema  seborrhoicum  has  led  me  to 
accept  fully  its  individuality  and  its  existence  as  a  S{)ecial 
form  of  cutaneous  catarrh,  the  distinct  position  which  it 
holds  ill  relation  to  other  forms  of  eczema  being  shown  by 
the  special  maimer  of  development,  progression,  and  exten- 
sion of  its  clinical  symptoms,  as  well  as  by  the  characteris- 
tics of  these  latter;  and  whether  it  be  called  seborrhoic  ec- 
zema or  by  any  other  name,  it  still  will  exist  as  a  special 
tyjie  of  disease  of  the  skin. 

I  am  glad  that  my  experience  has  enabled  me  also  to 
corroborate  the  statements  made  by  my  friend  Dr.  Unna 
both  in  regard  to  the  relative  frequency  of  his  seborrhoic 
eczema  when  compared  with  other  forms  of  eczema,  and 
also  to  bear  witness  to  the  accuracy  with  which  lie  has  de- 
scribed its  clinical  symptomatology.  Enormous  credit  is 
due  bim  for  having  brought  together  so  skillfully  the  dis- 
jecta membra  of  the  process,  demonstrated  the  interdepend- 
ence and  relationship  of  its  various  parts,  and  established 
its  title  to  be  regarded  as  a  distinct  entity.  The  value  of 
his  work  from  a  scientific  as  well  as  from  the  practical  side 
is  liL'vond  question,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  first  at-  | 


tack  on  the  conglomerate  and  confused  family  of  disease — 
eczema — will  be  followed  in  time  by  others,  until  its  various 
constituent  members,  types,  and  forms  will  become  easy  of 
recognition,  separate  from  each  other,  and  each  occupying 
the  place  it  is  entitled  to  and  no  more. 

The  following  cases  will  serve  to  exemplify  the  clinical 
features  of  the  disease  as  met  with  in  certain  ones  of  its 
forms : 

Case  I  (private  practice).  —  Male,  aged  thirty-eigiit,  con- 
sulted ine  over  two  years  ago  for  a  marked  pityriasis  capitis 
and  a  beginning  alopecia.  The  former,  situated  over  the  vertex, 
had  begun  sis  years  previously,  but  had  increased  greatly  in 
severity  during  the  last  twelve  montlis,  tlie  alopecia,  however, 
developing  only  within  a  few  months.  The  patient  was  given 
treatment,  but,  leaving  the  city  very  shortly  alter  and  being 
absent  in  Europe,  he  was  not  seen  again  until  September,  1889. 
The  disease  had  made  stexdy  progress  owing  to  Iiis  neglect.  He 
was  partially  bald.  Over  the  vertex,  instead  of  the  former 
simple  pityriasic  condition,  the  skin  was  yellow  and  greasy,  and 
a  soft,  fatty  mass  could  be  scraped  off  with  the  nail.  Here  and 
there  were  a  number  of  red,  sharply  defined,  round  and  oval 
patches  the  size  of  a  ten-cent  piece  or  a  silver  (pKirter,  which 
were  covered  with  yellow,  very  fatty  crusts.  Within  the  last 
two  months  the  lesions  on  the  face  had  developed.  They  con- 
sisted of  cireumsciibed,  pale  red,  dry,  scaly  patches  on  the 
cheeks,  of  yellow  fatty  crusts  on  the  alas  nasi  and  in  the  naso- 
labial furrows,  both  of  which  were  reddened  and  of  a  diffuse 
and  marked  pityriasis  barbae  Suhjectively,  there  was  slight 
itching  of  the  nose  and  in  the  beard  when  the  patient  became 
heated.     General  health  perfect  in  every  way.      • 

Case  II  (private  practice). — Male,  aged  fitty,  was  seen  Sep- 
tember, 1889.  The  symptoms  termed  pityriasis  capitis  begun 
twelve  years  ago,  and  alopecia  was  first  noticed  seven  years 
later.  Two  years  afterward  he  observed  lesions  on  the  fore- 
head, cheeks,  and  nose,  and  about  a  year  ago  the  disease  ap- 
peared on  the  chest  and  back.  The  alopecia  has  resulted  in 
complete  baldness  of  the  vertex,  which,  at  the  time  of  con- 
sultation, was  only  the  seat  of  an  excessive  oily  secretion — a 
seborrhnea  oleosa.  Along  the  margin  of  the  bald  surface  on  the 
pai'ietal  and  temporal  regions  there  were  a  number  of  lesions 
covered  with  greasy,  thick  crusts  reposing  on  a  red,  moist  base. 
They  were  regular  in  shape,  round,  and  the  crusts  could  be  easily 
rubbed  off.  On  the  face  there  were  dry,  slightly  red,  squamous 
patches  the  size  of  a  finger  nail,  and  a  diffuse  pityriasis  of  the 
beard.  On  the  sternum  a  patch,  three  inches  in  diameter,  yellow, 
greasy,  and  scaly,  was  bounded  by  an  elevated  red  polycyclie 
border.  A  red  scaly  lesion  was  al-so  seen  in  the  interscapular 
space,  which  was  oval  in  shape,  with  beginning  involution  in 
its  central  portion.  It  was  the  size  of  a  silver  dollar.  Itching 
occasional,  but  not  severe.  Anasmia  and  enlarged  prostate. 
Chronic  dyspepsia. 

Case  111  (private  practice). — Male,  aged  twenty-eight,  con- 
sulted me  in  .June,  1889.  Pityriasis  capitis  had  existed  ten 
years,  but  had  not  yet  led  to  alopecia.  Within  the  last  two 
years  severe  itching  lind  developed,  and  a  few  moist  palches 
had  been  noticed  over  the  vertex.  On  examination,  the  scalp 
was  found  to  be  diffusely  covered  with  quite  thick  ma.sses  of 
epidermis  scales,  dry,  dirty  white  in  color,  prolonged  in  the 
form  of  horny  sheaths  for  some  little  distance  upon  the  hairs. 
On  the  parietal,  temporal,  and  occipital  regions  the  scales  were 
not  so  plentiful  and  the  skin  was  seen  to  he  somewhat  red- 
iloned.  This  hypi-nemic  condition  probably  extended  ovur  the 
entire  scalp,  tor  anteriorly  there  was  seen  upon  the  forehead 
along  the  margin  of  the  hair  a  wrenthlike  band  n  quarter  to  a 
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third  of  an  inch  broad.  This  band  was  not  elevated  apprecia- 
bly, was  yellowish-red,  scaly,  greasy,  and  here  and  there  covered 
with  small  fatty  crusts.  The  patient,  leaving  the  city,  was  not 
seen  nntil  September.  The  symptoms  described  were  still  pres- 
ent, and,  in  addition,  there  were  found  on  the  sternum  a  num- 
ber of  round  disc-like  lesions ;  others  crescentic  in  shape  or  rep- 
resenting some  segment  of  a  circle.  They  were  covered  with 
thick,  yellow,  fatty  crusts,  easily  nibbed  otf",  and  then  exposing 
a  red,  elevated,  moist  base.  The  entire  left  axilla  was  also  occu- 
pied by  an  irregularly  shaped,  sharply  defined,  yellowish-red, 
not  elevated  patch,  on  which  were  thin,  dry,  clear,  horny  tiakes. 
These  new  lesions  did  not  itch  very  severely. 

The  three  cases  described  repre.sent  types  of  sobonhoic 
eczema  which  are  verv  commonly  met  with.  In  their  mode 
of  development  and  extension  they  show  verv  distinctly 
also  the  features  characterizing  the  disease.  Beginning 
upon  the  scalp  under  the  form  of  a  pityriasis,  it  gradually 
'Advanced  to  higher  grades,  fatty,  crusting,  or  moist  lesions 
appearing  upon  the  scaly  surface,  characteristic  lesions 
also  developing  upon  various  portions  of  the  body  after  the 
scalp  symptoms  had  existed  for  a  more  or  less  long  period 
of  time.  In  Cases  I  and  III  the  advance  of  the  disease  was 
particularly  noticeable  and  striking,  owing  to  the  patients 
not  having  been  seen  for  some  time,  and  the  disease  hav- 
ing been  allowed  to  run  a  natural  course,  uninfluenced  bv 
treatment.  Case  III  was  one  of  the  most  typical  examples 
of  scborrhoic  eczema  which  could  well  be  seen,  in  every 
particular  presenting  the  major  and  determining  factors  of 
that  disease.. 

The  following  case,  also  a  most  typical  example,  ran  an 
acute  course,  rapid  dissemination  and  generalization  taking 
place  : 

Case  IV  (private  practice). — Male,  aged  fifty-eight;  was 
first  seen  December  30,  1888.  He  had  always  enjoyed  good 
health,  though  for  many  years  he  had  suffered  from  more  or 
less  constipation.  About  a  year  previously  a  severe  pityriasis 
capitis,  accompanied  by  alopecia,  had  begun  on  the  scalp,  and 
had  led,  by  November,  1888,  to  ahnost  complete  baldness.  At 
the  end  of  that  month  he  had  first  noticed  the  presence  of  red, 
weeping,  and  crusting  lesions  over  the  vertex.  On  December 
22d  |)atches  had  appeared  on  the  face,  and  a  few  days  later  on 
the  neck,  chest,  and  back. 

On  examination,  the  process  was  seen  to  be  diffuse  over  the 
scalp,  face,  ears,  and  neck.  Masses  of  soft,_  yellow,  greasy 
crusts  covered  the  vertex,  on  which  there  were  only  a  few  iso- 
lated hairs.  The  rest  of  the  scalp  was  re<l,  inflauied-looking, 
and  scaly.  The  alse  nasi  were  incrusted  with  crusts  similar  to 
those  on  the  vertex;  behind  the  ears  and  at  the  external 
cantbi  there  was  weeping  and  Assuring.  Tlie  face  and  neck 
were  yellowisli-red,  covered  with  thin,  fatty  scales,  the  face  as 
a  whole  somewliat  swollen.  On  the  sternum  and  interscapular 
space  there  were  large,  diffuse  patches,  and  discrete,  elevated 
discs  and  cre«centic  and  circinate  lesions  of  all  sizes,  some  sim- 
ply scaly,  others  crusting,  others  again  showing  points  of  ero- 
sion and  weeping.  There  was  some  itching,  but  more  espe- 
cially a  burning  and  tingling  sensation. 

The  extension  of  the  disease  was  rapid  and  steady.  By 
January  12,  1889,  the  abdomen,  the  entire  hack,  and  the  upper 
and  lower  extroiuities  in  their  entirely  liad  become  covered 
with  innumerable  lesions,  papules,  niacules,  discs,  circles,  and 
segments  of  circles  of  all  sizes  and  in  all  stages  of  development. 
They  were  crusting  over  the  client  and  the  back,  pityriasic  over 


the  rest  of  the  body,  but  weeping  on  the  fingers.  In  color  they 
varied  from  a  light  to  a  bright  and  yellow  red,  but  on  the  lower 
extremities  they  were  dusky  red.  Their  outlines  were  often 
regular,  more  often  irregular,  but  sharply  defined,  not  gradual- 
lyfading  out.  None  of  the  le?ions  could  be  observed  as  being 
formed  by  the  aggregation  together  of  papules  or  vesicles,  nor 
did  they  break  up  at  their  peripheries  into  such.  The  patient, 
even  under  these  conditions,  preserved  his  health  perfectly,  ex- 
cept that  he  suffered  from  his  constipation. 

It  would  scarcely  be  possible  to  see  a  case  which  more 
typically  represented  all  the  phases  and  forms  of  seborrhoic 
eczema  than  the  one  just  given,  remarlcable  also  for  the 
extent  of  surface  affected  and  the  rapidity  of  its  dissemina- 
tion after  full  development  of  the  scalp  symptoms  had  been 
reached.  The  following  example  is  also  an  interesting 
one,  as  it  represented  again  the  severe  character  which  the 
process  can  assume  : 

Case  V  (Demilt  Dispensary). — Male,  aged  fifty-one,  states 
that  for  many  years  he  has  had  a  condition  on  the  scalp  such 
as  is  termed  pityriasis  capitis.  Subsequent  alopecia  developed, 
and  has  resulted  in  partial  baldness.  lie  first  noticed  lesions 
on  the  hands  about  eight  months  ago.  After  their  appearance 
a  steady  outcropping  of  others  was  observed  generally  over 
the  body.  Ilis  general  health  was  good,  his  functional  life  nor- 
mal. 

On  examination,  masses  of  greasy,  yellow,  soft  crusts  were 
found  diffusely  covering  the  vertex;  the  eyebrows  were  occu- 
pied by  red  patches,  which  extended  also  somewhat  upward  on 
the  forehead.  They  were  sharply  defined,  scaly,  and  greasy- 
lookiug.  On  the  dorsum  of  the  nose  there  was  a  patch  having 
the  same  characteristics,  only  it  was  covered  by  crusts.  On 
the  chin,  cheeks,  and  neck  there  were  a  number  of  regular, 
round,  and  irregular  patches,  some  simply  scaly,  others  bearing 
thin,  greasy  crusts.  The  upper  lip,  dry  in  places,  moist  in  oth- 
ers, was  covered  with  masses  of  soft,  fatty  crusts.  Fissures 
were  seen  here  and  there  about  the  alaj  nasi  and  the  naso-labial 
furrow.  The  pinnse  and  concha;  of  the  ears  were  crusted  and 
weeping.  Over  the  sternal  and  pectoral  regions  and  the  back 
were  a  number  of  round  and  oval  lesions  of  all  sizes,  covered 
with  thick  yellow  and  brownish  fatty  crusts.  Both  the  upper 
and  the  lower  extremities  were  severely  affected ;  upon  them 
lesions  of  all  shapes,  sizes,  and  configuration  were  found,  either 
discrete  or,  where  they  had  become  contluent,  forming  large, 
diffuse  patches.  They  were  of  all  shades  of  red,  yellow-red,  and 
even  brown,  depending  upon  whether  they  were  dry  and  squa- 
mous or  fatty,  or  crusting  and  weeping. 

The  hands  and  feet  deserve  particular  mention.  The  de- 
tails observed  on  one  of  these  will  do  for  all.  The  hand  was 
considerably  swollen  and  tense,  and  could  not  be  used.  The 
dorsum  was  occupied  by  large  patches  formed  by  the  contlu- 
ence  of  disc-shaped  lesions  similar  to  some  situated  on  the 
wrists.  They  were  elevated,  well-defined,  dusky-red,  and  cither 
profusely  weeiiing  in  portions  or  covered  with  si>ft,  \ello»ish, 
greasy  crusts  and  scales,  which  could  be  easily  rubbed  off'  from 
the  moist  base.  Similar  patches  occurred  around  each  nail, 
which  were  dystrophic,  discolored,  fissured,  and  lifted  u])  from 
their  bed  by  masses  of  epidermis  scales.  Between  the  fingers 
there  was  an  intertrigo  of  a  severe  type,  continuous  with  the 
affected  portion  of  the  palm.  On  these  surfaces  patches  simi- 
lar in  configur.'ition  and  general  characteristics  with  those  on 
the  dorsum  were  seen,  but  the  amount  of  scaling  wa>  greater 
and,  the  thi<kne3s  of  the  horny  epidermis  not  allowing  the 
exudation  to  escape,  bad  caused  in  some  places  a  bnllous-like 
lesion  to  form.     There  was  also  a  severe  hyperidrosis  of  the 
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palms  and  soles.     The  patient  complained  of  the  most  severe 
itching. 

The  following  case  shows  admirably  the  pityriasic  (oi-in 
of  seborrhoic  eczema. 

Case  Vt  (Outdoor  Department  of  the  New  York  Skin 
and  Cancer  Hospital). — R.  S.,  female,  aged  twenty  months,  was 
first  seen  -June  18,  1888.  The  mother  stated  that  a  scaly  con- 
dition of  the  scalp  and  an  eruption  of  redilened  patches  had 
been  present  behind  the  ears  during  the  summer  and  fall  of 
1887.  They  were  similar  to  lesions  now  existing,  and  disap- 
peared spontaneously  from  the  localities  last  mentioned,  re- 
maining, however,  upon  the  scalp.  Recurrence  of  the  lesions 
occurred  in  March,  1888.  They  made  theii'  appearance  on  the 
forehead,  temples,  and  between  the  eyebrows,  then  on  the  neck 
posteriorly,  from  which  point  extension  had  taken  place  until 
the  entire  neck  was  encircled  and  occupied  by  one  lesion.  Later 
the  axillae,  the  back  and  chest,  flanks,  abdomen,  and  inguinal 
regions  were  attacked  successively,  and  only  the  day  before  she 
brought  the  child  to  the  clinic  she  had  noticed  the  eruption  in 
one  of  the  popliteal  spaces.  The  baby  is  and  has  always  been 
the  picture  of  health,  physically  and  functionally. 

Status  praaens.  —  Over  the  vertex  are  masses  of  yellow, 
greasy,  crumbly  crusts  and  a  pityriasic  condition  of  the  rest  of 
the  scalp.  The  lesions  on  the  face  and  body  varied  from  a  pea 
to  a  silver  dollar  in  size.  They  were  round  or  oval,  sharply  de- 
fined, regular  and  uninfiltrated,  pale,  light  red,  or  yellow  in 
color,  and  only  slightly  pityriasic.  Those  on  the  sternum,  how- 
ever, bore  upon  their  surface  small,  thin,  fatty  crusts.  Along  the 
junction  of  the  hairy  scalp  and  the  forehead  a  narrow  scallojjed, 
red,  scaly  band  extended.  The  condition  around  the  neck  has 
been  mentioned.  A  large  patch  covered  also  the  mons  Veneri.s, 
extending  thence  laterally  to  the  anterior  spinous  processes  of 
the  ilia  and  downward  over  the  vulva  and  the  inguinal  regions, 
and  around  and  upward  over  half  of  the  buttocks,  and  the  anal 
furrow  to  the  lower  lumbar  region.  This  patch  was  only  scaly, 
perfectly  dry,  and  sharply  defined  like  the  other  lesions.  The 
baby  was  never  seen  to  scratch  herself,  and  so  it  may  be  sup- 
posed that  the  eruption  did  not  annoy  her  by  itching. 

The  case  which  has  just  been  described  is  an  instructive 
one  in  many  particulars,  and  also  on  account  of  the  oppor- 
tunity it  furnishes  for  differential  diagnosis.  The  first  im- 
pression given  by  the  description  of  the  lesions  would  be 
that  it  was  a  case  of  pityriasis  rosea  or  pityriasis  maculata 
et  circinata.  But  if  the  mode  of  development  and  progres- 
sion, the  general  symptoms,  and  the  duration  of  the  disease 
are  taken  into  consideration,  tiie  case  can  be  excluded  from 
that  category.  It  is  exceptional  for  a  case  of  pityriasis 
rosea  to  last  more  than  two  months,  at  the  end  of  wlii<-h 
time  it  usually  disappears  spontaneously  ;  but  in  this  case 
the  lesions  had  begun  on  the  scalp  a  year  before  I  saw  the 
baby,  and  though  at  the  end  of  some  months  the  patches 
on  the  ears  disappeared  spontaneou.sly,  yet  they  persisted 
on  the  scalp.  Besides,  if  we  take  the  case  as  a  whole,  where 
in  the  history  of  pityriasis  rosea  do  we  find  the  scalloped, 
wreath-like  band  along  the  forehead  at  its  junction  with 
the  hairy  scalp,  or  the  symptoms  occurring  about  tiie  mons 
and  vulva,  etc.,  as  was  observed  on  tlijs  child?  The  lesions 
on  the  trunk  were  certainly  somcwliat  like  those  of  a  pity- 
riasis rosea,  but  the  fawn-colored  centers  and  the  tendency 
to  involution  of  tiie  centers  were  wanting.  Instead  of  these, 
the  lesions  were  during  their  entire  existence  of  a  pale  red, 
waly  over  their  whole  surface,  and,  besides,  diil  not  undergo 


involution  in  any  portion  except  when  treatment  appropri- 
ate to  seborrhoic  eczema  was  applied.  The  condition  about 
the  vulva  and  inguinal  regions  was  also  suggestive  of  an 
intertrigo.  Granted  ;  but  an  intertrigo  on  account  of  its 
situation  alone,  and  still  at  bottom  an  eczema  seborrhoicum. 
According  to  my  experience,  there  are  many  examples  of 
seborrhoic  eczema  not  recognized,  owing  to  their  being  lo- 
cated in  the  favorite  regions  for  the  symptoms  to  which  the 
name  intertrigo  is  given.  That  is,  the  location  has  been 
made  to  determine  the  nature  of  the  cutaneous  lesion,  irre- 
spective of  its  clinical  history,  features,  and  characteristics. 
The  general  symptoms  indicative  of  a  seborrhoic  eczema, 
intertriginous  from  its  location,  will  be  dealt  with  at  greater 
length  at  another  time.  I  would  only  here  recommend 
careful  examination  of  all  cases  of  intertrigo,  and  certainly 
many  will  be  found  clearly  and  unmistakably  examples  of 
seborrhoic  eczema. 

To  the  cases 'already  given  I  would  add  the  following 
two.  One  of  them  exemplifies  what  may  be  called  the  ro- 
.sacea  form  of  seborrhoic  eczema,  as  it  simulated  a  rosacea  ; 
the  other  is  one  of  syphilis  complicated  by  the  eczematous 
process : 

Case  VII  (private  practice). — Female,  aged  twenty-six,  con- 
sulted me  June  12,  1889,  for  a  skin  disease  present  on  the  nose 
for  two  years.  She  has  suffered  from  fermentative  dy.spepsia 
occasionally,  but  always  from  dysmenorrhoea.  She  has  been 
treated  for  both  of  these  for  eighteen  months  in  the  hope  tliat 
when  they  were  relieved  the  cutaneous  trouble  would  get  well 
also.  The  result  has  not  been  what  she  hoped  for,  and,  though 
the  internal  derangements  have  improved  and  only  occasionally 
manifest  themselves,  the  skin  has  steadily  grow-nWorse.  She 
states,  on  being  ([uestioned,  that  she  has  had  dandruff  on  the 
scalp  for  many  years  and  that  she  has  lost  lately  considerable 
of  her  hair.  The  first  evidences  of  eruption  appeared  on  the 
face  two  years  and  a  half  ago,  showing  itself  on  the  forehead 
shortly  after  appearing  on  the  nose  and  checks.  These  por- 
tions, and  also  the  scalp,  have  ever  since  itched  considerably,  the 
nose  becoming  red  after  meals  or  after  drinking  anything  warm  ; 
later  the  flushing  occurring  even  without  any  ostensible  cause, 
and  the  surface  then  burning  and  itching. 

When  examined,  a  marked  pityriasis  capitis  was  noted  quite 
generally  over  the  scalp,  and,  in  addition,  on  the  vertex,  a  nnni- 
berof  round,  red  lesions,  some  covered  with  crusts,  others  weep- 
ing. On  the  cheeks  there  were  pale  red,  regular  and  irregular 
shaped  patches,  of  pea  and  finger-nail  size,  not  elevated,  but 
scaly.  The  entire  nose  bright  red,  scaly,  and  excessively  greasy. 
The  ahe  covered  with  fatty,  yellow  crusts,  the  rest  of  the  sur- 
face with  thin,  greasy  scales. 

Cask  VIII  (private  practice). — Female,  aged  twenty-eight, 
was  first  seen  May  2,  1888,  suffering  from  syphilis.  She  could 
give  DO  history  of  any  antecedent  crnptions,  but  she  had  ceased 
to  bear  children  at  the  ago  of  seventeen,  and  since  then  had  had 
much  headache,  tibial  nodes,  and  "  sore  tongue."  A  laryngeal 
affection,  which  had  begun  in  188.'),  has  led  to  partial  loss  of 
voice.  The  present  eruption  began  in  November,  1887,  on  the 
forehead  about  midway,  and  when  she  was  seen  it  had  ad- 
vanced in  a  serpiginous  maiiiRr  as  far  down  as  the  eyebrows. 
The  portion  of  the  forehead  over  which  the  disease  had  [iro- 
grcdsed  showed  numerous  spots  of  atrophy,  due  to  the  involu- 
tion of  the  lesions.  These  latter,  present  at  the  time  of  conhul- 
tntioD,  were  large,  elevated,  non-ulcerating  papules,  upon  which 
thick,  yellow,  fatty  crnsts  were  seated.  The  removal  of  any  of 
these  did  not  show  any  ulceration.     Similar  lesions  were  seated 
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on  tbe  nose,  dorsum  and  alifi,  and  naso-labial  furrow.  On 
the  pinna  and  concha  of  tbe  left  ear  were  groups  of  ulcerating 
lesions,  covered  by  black  and  greenish  crusts.  A  severe  sebor- 
rhiea  oleosa  of  the  face  was  present.  The  patient  complained 
much  of  the  itching.  Under  specific  treatment  the  ulcerations 
healed,  tbe  papules  underwent  for  the  most  part  resolution,  but 
the  formation  of  the  greasy  crusts  persisted  and  new  red  spots, 
afterward  becoming  covered  with  similar  crusts,  appeared  on 
tbe  forehead  near  tbe  eyebrows.  The  specific  treatment  was 
maintained  for  a  month  without  these  symptoms  changing,  when 
the  possible  combination  of  a  seborrhoic  eczema  with  the  sys- 
temic trouble  was  suggested  by  the  appearance  of  some  new 
lesions.  On  examining  tbe  patient  to  determine  the  question, 
it  was  found  tliat  the  scalp  bore  all  the  evidences  of  a  severe 
seborrhoic  eczema,  and  proper  treatment  being  applied  locally 
to  tbe  affected  surfaces,  the  evidences  of  disease  were  removed 
very  rapidly. 

The  local  treatment  in  this  case  consisted  in  the  use  of  a 
resorcin  lotion  and  sulphur  ointment,  neither  one  of  which 
exerts  any  effect  upon  pure  syphilitic  lesions. 

7  West  Thirtt-f:rst  Street. 


A  CASE   OF  FATAL  SEPTICEMIA 

KOLLOWING   CONTUSED   INJURY  TO   THE   THUMB   IX   k 
STRUMOUS   SUBJECT. 

By  R.   R.   ball,  M.D.. 

ASSISTANT   SUKGEON,    V.    S.   ARMT. 

(PiMisheti  by  authoritij  of  the  Surffeon^  General.) 

Samtiki.  S.,  aged  twenty-three  years,  reported  at  the  Post 
Hospital,  Fort  Spokane,  Wash.,  on  December  29,  1890,  suffering 
with  great  pain  in  the  left  thumb,  with  the  hand  and  arm  very 
much  swollen.  The  patient  was  a  teamster,  and  about  three 
weeks  previously  had  received  a  severe  bruise  on  the  thumb  by 
a  log  falling  upon  it.  He  bad  continued  to  work,  though  suffering 
great  pain  in  it.  When  he  finally  came  here  for  treatment 
the  whole  thumb  and  hand  were  tense  and  hard,  the  swelling 
having  extended  up  to  the  shoulder  joint,  the  axillary  glands 
being  swollen  and  tender.  A  free  incision  was  made  on  the 
posterior  surface  of  the  thumb,  and  hot  poultices  were  ordered, 
with  directions  to  report  next  day. 

Ou  the  :iOtb  his  condition  was  not  improved,  no  relief  hav- 
ing resulted  from  tbe  incisions.  I  then  ordered  him  into  the 
hospital.  The  arm  was  elevated,  and  hot  applications,  covered 
with  oil  silk,  were  constantly  applied  ;  pain  was  relieved  by  mor- 
phine. Twenty  drops  of  the  muriated  tincture  of  iron,  in  water, 
were  given  every  four  to  five  hours,  with  plenty  of  milk  and 
beef  tea;  ten  grains  of  sulphate  of  quinine  three  times  daily.  On 
December  31st  and  .January  1st  his  condition  remained  about  the 
same,  except  that  the  pain  had  greatly  increased,  and  the  evening 
temperature  risen  from  99°  to  100-4°  F.  Sulphate  of  quinine  had 
been  increased  from  ten  grains  to  twenty  once  in  two  hours 
till  three  doses  were  taken.  The  tissues  around  tlio  shoulder 
joint  had  become  more  boggy  and  sluggish  and  greatly  swollen, 
us  was  tbe  whole  arm.  Oii.Ianuary  '2d,  after  consultation  with 
a  medical  friend,  it  was  decided  to  attempt  free  drainage  of  the 
arm.  lather  was  administered  at  10.10  a.  m.,  the  patient  re(|uir. 
iug  eight  ounce?  to  produce  aniusthesia:  when  he  was  completely 
aniesthetized,  1  made  three  deep  incisions — one  along  the  whole 
anterior  surface  of  the  thumb,  one  along  the  palm  in  line  with 
the  middle  linger  from  a  point  just  below  the  superior  palmar 
urcli,  and  one  along  tbe  dorsal  surface  of  the  metacarpal  bone, 
in  a  line  with  tbe  third  finger.  These  incisions  were  from  an 
inch  and  a  half  to  throe  inches  in  length,  and  through  the  peri. 


osteal  membrane.  A  small  amount  of  blood  and  some  serous- 
looking  fluid  escaped  from  the  wounds,  but  no  pus  could  be 
found.  The  whole  arm  was  then  left  pendent,  and  warm,  moist 
cloths  were  applied  till  late  in  the  afternoon,  when  a  large  hot 
flaxseed  poultice  was  applied.  The  pntient  reacted  easily  and 
oomjdetely  from  the  ansesthesia,  and  late  that  afternoon  was 
feeling  comfortable.  1  saw  him  at  9.30  p.  m.  again,  and  left  him 
fairly  comfortable. 

On  my  visit  in  the  morning,  at  7.15,  while  attending  sick 
call,  I  found  him  suffering  intense  pain  in  the  thumb,  which 
had  come  on  during  the  night.  I  at  once  injected  three  eighths 
of  a  grain  of  sulphate  of  morphine,  which  was  followed  by 
speedy  relief.  When  I  returned  to  the  hospital,  at  10  a.  m.,  on 
my  morning  rounds,  I  was  much  surprised  to  find  the  patient 
in  a  state  of  partial  collapse,  cold,  and  almost  pulseless.  De- 
spite every  effort  to  revive  him  by  hypodermics  of  brandy  and 
ammonia  and  external  heat,  he  gradually  sank,  and  died  at 
2.30  p.  M. 

I  was  greatly  surprised  at  the  rapidly  fatal  termination 
of  the  case,  although  the  prognosis  bad  been  bad  from  the 
time  the  patient  was  first  seen.  The  liope  that  by  free 
incisions  into  the  tense  tissues  some  vent  might  be  given 
to  the  accumulated  serum,  and  thereby  relief,  even  though 
pus  might  not  yet  have  formed,  was  not  realized.  Indeed, 
the  whole  tissues  were  so  phlegmonous  and  boggy  that 
even  from  these  deep  incisions  no  fluid  escaped  except  by 
a  temporary  oozing  at  the  time  of  operation.  In  spite  of 
heat  and  moisture,  they  were  clogged  up  in  a  few  hours.  It 
is  chiefly  to  the  retention  in  the  system  of  these  pent-up 
poisonous  secretions  that  I  attribute  the  rapidly  fatal 
result. 

On  inquiry  into  his  family  history  afterward,  which  I 
was  unable  to  elicit  at  first,  I  found  that  a  strumous  diathesis 
e.visted  on  his  irtother's  side,  shown  by  periodic  enlargement 
of  the  cervical  glands,  and  that  the  patient  had  also  been 
troubled  in  the  same  way.  This  systemic  condition  goes  far 
to  account  for  tlie  lack  of  tone  in  all  the  tissues  involved. 
The' question  of  amputation  at  tbe  shoulder  joint  was  con- 
sidered on  his  entry,  bnt  was  dismissed,  because  the  entire 
tissues  around  and  over  the  joint  were  boggy  and  deeply 
involved  when  the  case  was  first  seen,  and  sloughing  and 
fatal  hajmorrhage  must  have  followed.  The  fatal  damage 
had  arisen  during  the  delay  between  the  time  of  injury  and 
the  time  when  treatment  was  sought. 

FoiiT  Spokane,  Washington,  Januarif  6,  1891. 


TEKPENE   IODIDE 
IN    A(n^TE    DISEASES   OF   THE   LUNGS. 
Hv   WILLIAM    II.    CKEdG,   M.  J). 
Foil  the  past  two  or  three  years  I  have  carried  on  a 
series  of  therapeutical  investigations  in  search  of  some  anti- 
septic agent  that  would  act  as  a  specific  against  the  develop- 
ment of  acute  diseases  of  the  lungs,  more  particularly  acute 
congestion,  pneumonia,  and   those  catarrhal  and  throat  af- 
fections which  are  so  often  the  premonitory  syiiiptcuns  of 
more  serious  mischief. 

While  I  have  demonstrated  tn  my  i>wn  satisfaction  that 
these  diseases  may  be  cut  short,  1  am  not  so  sanguine  that 
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the  remedy  will  prove  curative  in  all  cases  where  a  disease 
is  once  fully  developed,  yet  further  investigation  may  prove 
that  it  possesses  specific  properties  even  in  these  cases. 

It  has  been  my  desire  only  to  suggest  some  drug  or 
combination  of  drugs  which  will  prevent  the  ravages  of  the 
various  cocci  that  are  carried  into  the  lungs  through  the 
agency  of  those  septic  storms  which  are  so  frequent  in  this 
climate,  before  an  actual  disease  of  the  lungs  has  been 
established. 

The  great  disadvantage  the  physician  has  to  contend 
against  in  the  administration  of  medicines  is  the  changes 
they  are  liable  to  undergo  when  taken  into  the  stomach  he. 
fore  they  finally  enter  the  circulation.  It  would  therefore 
appear  that  we  ought  to  administer  all  of  our  renredies  hy- 
podermically,  and  perhaps  this  is  the  more  rational  way  of 
obtaining  their  full  benefit.  But  this  mode  has  its  objec- 
tions. In  the  first  place,  it  requires  more  or  less  skill ;  be- 
sides, it  is  painful  and  at  times  is  followed  by  unpleasant 
effects. 

I  believe  that  terpene  iodide  enters  into  the  circulation 
unchanged,  from  the  fact  that  it  acts  as  quickly  as  if  it 
were  administered  hypodermically.  It  is  my  judgment 
that  the  remedy  offers  greater  success  and  produces  happier 
results  than  any  other  of  this  class  of  remedies.  While  it 
is  a  powerful  antiseptic,  it  is  comparatively  harmless,  for, 
after  prescribing  it  for  several  years,  I  have  yet  to  meet 
with  anv  unpleasant  effect. 

In  acute  affections  of  the  throat  it  may  be  used  in  spray, 
while  in  other  cases  it  may  be  given  to  adults  in  ten- drop 
doses,  on  a  teaspoon ful  of  sugar,  once  or  twice  a  day — in 
the  morning  and  at  bedtime.  The  morning  dose  should  be 
followed  by  a  glass  of  milk  or  bouillon.  Larger  or  more 
frequent  doses  are  apt  to  excite  too  great  a  discharge  of 
urine. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  terpene  iodide  will,  shouldjt  come 
into  general  practice,  find  a  wider  range  of  usefulness  than 
that  above  indicated.  As  to  its  value  in  phthisis  pulmona- 
lis,  diphtheria,  and  other  zymotic  diseases,  I  am  at  present 
unable  to  speak. 

143  West  Twkntv-first  Strekt. 


Dentistry  in  China.— "The  report  of  the  physician  in  cliiirge  of 
the  NinKpo  Missionnrv  Hospital  for  the  past  year  contains  some  iii- 
terestintt  observations  on  tootli-drawing  in  China.  Dr.  Daly  remaiks 
that  Chinese  teetli  are  much  more  easily  extracted  than  those  of  Emn- 
peans.  The  native  dentists  are  said  to  possess  a  wonderful  powder, 
which  is  rubbed  on  the  gum  over  tlie  affected  tooth;  after  an  intcivul 
of  about  five  minutes  the  patient  is  told  to  sneeze,  whereupon  the  tooth 
falls  out.  Dr.  Daly  has  offered  a  reward  of  JlOO  to  any  one  perform- 
ing the  operation  in  thi-i  way  in  his  presence,  on  condition  that  he  is 
allowed  to  choose  the  tooth  and  examine  the  moutli  liefore  and  after- 
ward. So  far  no  one  will  consent  to  perform  the  operation  on  tlic.-c 
Conditi<iiit<." — Urilltih  mi'l  f'„/o,ii'i/  Ih-n/fi/Ml. 

Soap  as  a  Bemedy  for  Hosqnito  Bites.  — "Numerous  remedies,  such 
88  ammonia,  oil  of  cloves,  chloroform,  etc.,  have  been  recommended  for 
mos(|uito  bites,  but  a  writer  in  the  Kolonialwaarm  Zritiifif/  says  that 
ordinary  soap  is  as  good  as  any  of  them.  He  always  carries  a  small 
piece  with  him  on  bis  country  excursions,  and  in  case  of  a  hite  makes 
B  lather  over  the  affected  part  and  allows  it  to  dry  on.  The  burning  is 
at  once  relieved  and  all  pain   soon  disappears.     Should  it  return,  as 

sometimes  happens,  it  is  only  necessary  to  repeat  the  application." — 

Druffgutf'  (Jirruliir  ami  Chemical  Oaxette. ' 
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EUPHORIN,  OR  PIIENYLURETHANE. 
This  substance  is  another  member  of  the  large  family  of 
antipyretics,  and  has  already  found  its  way  into  American 
prices-current.  It  is  a  white  crystalline  powder,  of  a  faint 
aromatic  odor  and  a  slight  after-taste  suggestive  of  cloves.  It 
is  soluble  in  mixtures  of  alcohol  and  water,  such  as  wines,  and 
this  indicates  the  preferable  mode  of  its  administration.  It  is 
only  sparingly  soluble  in  water.  Its  therapeutical  properties 
have  been  studied  by  Sansoni,  and  described  by  liirn  in  the 
Therapentische  MonaUhefte  for  September,  1890.  Doses  from 
a  grain  and  a  half  to  three  grains,  given  to  adults  in  health, 
produced  no  appreciable  effect  on  the  temperature,  pulse,  or 
respiration,  and  the  urine  showed  no  traces  of  phenol,  aniline, 
or  substances  reducing  Fehling's  solution.  Large  doses  given 
to  dogs  did  not  lower  the  blood-pressure.  It  was  not  found  to 
alter  the  composition  of  the  blood,  the  spectroscope  showing  no 
mothsemoglobin ;  it  rarely  produced  cyanosis,  and  even  then 
only  transiently;  even  toxic  doses  given  to  the  lower  animals 
had  not  the  effect  of  changing  the  blood-composition.  The 
drug  was  tested  by  Sansoni  in  febrile  cases  where  the  fever  was 
due  to  widely  differing  causes,  such  as  typhoid  fever,  pneu- 
monia, acute  rheumatism,  phthisis,  pleurisy,  orchitis,  and  in- 
fluenza, and  it  manifested  a  prompt  antipyretic  action.  The 
maximum  effect  was  reached  in  about  three  hours,  and  lasted 
from  five  to  seven  hours.  But  the  period  of  access  of  effect  may 
be  less,  while  the  continuance  of  apyrexia  may  be  twelve  hours 
or  longer.  The  return  of  the  elevated  temperature  was  usually 
somewhat  sadden  and  attended  by  a  chill  varying  in  intensity 
with  the  intensity  of  the  disease.  The  pulse  and  respiration 
were  not  affected,  and  cyanosis  was  a  rare  occurrence  under 
the  doses  used.  During  the  apyrexia  the  patients  experienced 
a  feeling  of  comfort;  hence  the  name  euphorin,  from  euphoria, 
signifying  a  sense  of  ease  or  well  being.  The  antipyretic  action 
of  the  drug  varied  much  with  the  individual ;  hence  the  initial 
doses  were  usually  not  more  than  a  grain  and  a  half,  to  be  in- 
creased subsequently  until  the  suitable  dose  had  been  ascer- 
tained. As  a  rule,  the  daily  quantity  for  adults  ranged  between 
fifteen  and  twenty-two  grains.  To  children  under  fifteen  years, 
eight  grains  could  be  given  daily,  in  two  doses,  with  un  interval 
of  half  an  hour.  Roughly  estimated,  the  antipyretic  power  of 
euphorin  is  twice  that  of  antipyrine.  In  rbenmntism,  both 
acute  and  chronic,  the  drug  was  given  in  larger  doses,  from 
twenty  to  thirty  grains  daily,  than  in  the  febrile  cases,  and  it 
was  well  borne.  The  pains  of  the  acute  form  of  the  disease,  as 
well  as  the  fever,  were  promptly  reduced,  even  when  inHiiiii- 
matory  swelling  was  present.  In  cases  of  chronic  rlieumatisni 
the  effects  of  euphorin  were  less  i)ronounced.     In  orchitis  its 
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action  was  favorable.  As  an  analgesic  in  neuralgic  aftectious 
its  range  of  usefulness  was  limited,  for  example,  in  sciatica  and 
trigeminal  neuralgia,  and  it  was  ineffectual  against  migraine 
and  intercostal  neuralgia.  Sansoni  was  led  to  make  a  few 
trials  of  tlie  drug  as  an  antiseptic  from  having  observed  that 
carbolic  acid  was  formed  when  euphorin  was  brought  into 
contact  with  an  alkali;  and  in  one  case  of  chronic  ophthalmia 
and  one  of  obstinate  ulcer  the  results  were  satisfactory. 


THE   MICROBE   OF   RHEUMATISM. 

Dr.  Bordas  has  given  in  La  Medecine  moderne  the  results 
of  some  of  his  researches  iu  acute  articular  rheumatism,  which 
in  his  opinion  tend  to  show  that  the  cause  of  that  disease  is  a 
pathogenic  micro-organism  specific  iu  character.  He  reports 
tliat  he  has  heen  able  to  isolate  and  cultivate  a  microhe  which, 
when  injected  into  the  carotid  artery  of  a  rabbit,  engendered 
an  inriammation  of  the  endocardium  with  vegetations  upon  the 
valves.  He  believes  that  acute  articular  rheumatism  with  its 
complications  will  be  proved  to  be  a  disease  produced  by  mi- 
crobes analogous  in  their  production,  for  example,  to  t\\&  Mi- 
crococcus pyogenm,  and  he  is  convinced  that  the  organism  in- 
vestigated by  him  will  be  found  by  others  to  be  the  specific 
germ  of  that  disease.  The  investigation  was  conducted  under 
the  supervision  of  M.  Germain  S6e,  and  will  undoubtedly  stimu- 
late parallel  researches  in  other  laboratories.  These,  if  con- 
firmatory, will  be  important  as  an  advance,  not  only  in  setiologi- 
cal,  but  in  therapeutical  results.  It  is  only  a  year  or  two  since 
the  opprobrium  was  felt  by  nearly  every  thoughtful  practitioner 
when  the  question  arose  how  it  was  that  quinine  cured  malarial 
fever ;  and  now  this  reproach  no  longer  rankles  in  the  mind 
since  the  laboratory  work  of  Laveran  has  shown  that  the 
microorganism  of  malaria  is  destroyed  by  quinine  in  his  test- 
experiments;  nnd  thus  the  old  answer  of  many  "green-rooms," 
that  quinine  is  competent  to  check  malarial  fevers  by  reason  of 
the  profound  impression  it  makes  upon  nerve-centers,  is  done 
iiway  with.  The  history  of  this  reproach  makes  it  possible 
that  the  alleged  discovery  of  Bordas's  may  in  the  future  be  the 
means  of  explaining  away  that  other  enigma — why  it  is  that 
salicylic  acid  and  the  salicylates  are  able  to  antagonize  the 
rheumatic  enemy  in  so  large  a  proportion  of  cases. 


MINO  It   PA  RA  OR  A  PIRS. 

THE    (;ERM    ok    riERI'EH.VL    ECLAMl'Sl.V. 

The  Archives  de  tocologie  publishes  the  researches  and  ex- 
periments of  Dr.  Emile  Blanc  on  a  pathogenic  microbe  found 
in  the  blood  and  urine  of  eclamptic  women.  A  previous  rcjiort 
on  ttiis  subject  was  published  by  Dr.  Blanc  in  188!t,  in  which 
he  gave  the  results  of  experiments  witli  cultures  made  from  the 
blood  of  three  women  suffering  with  puerperal  eclampsia.  It 
was  then  found  that  gravid  rabbits,  when  inoculated  with  this 
culture,  rapidly  went  into  the  eclami)tic  condition,  and  abortion 
and  death  cpiickly  ensued.  In  1890  further  experiments  were 
made  with  the  blood  of  two  eclamptics,  the  blood  being  ohtainod 
from  the  tip  of  the  finger,  .\fter  eight  hours  in  a  stei-ilizcd 
b.iipllon   culture,   tlie   iiiicioscope  showed  the  development  of 


numbers  of  bacilli  of  variable  size — some  short,  others  almost 
round,  some  isolated,  and  others  existing  iu  couples,  end  to 
end.  From  the  manner  of  the  staining,  a  nucleus  could  be  made 
out  in  the  extremity  of  the  germ.  A  series  of  inoculations  was 
made  on  gravid  and  non-gravid  rabbits  with  cultures  from 
four  to  eight  days  old.  In  the  non-gravid  rabbits  albuminuria, 
anuria,  and  some  slight  convulsive  attacks  followed  the  inocu- 
lations. In  the  gravid  animals  convulsions,  albuminuria,  anuri:i, 
abortion,  and  death  quickly  supervened,  in  some  instances  iu 
from  thirteen  to  fifteen  minutes,  in  others  in  the  course  of  a 
few  hours.  The  dose  given  was  one  injection  of  from  two  to 
five  cubic  centimetres  of  cultures  of  from  forty-eight  hours'  to 
five  days'  duration.  The  culture  seemed  to  lose  some  of  its 
virulence  after  the  fourth  day,  as  the  injection  of  two  cubic  cen- 
timetres of  a  five  days'  culture  produced  only  a  slight  general 
convulsive  condition,  albuminuria,  and  in  some  instances  abor- 
tion, but  the  animal  quickly  recovered  if  no  other  injections 
were  given.  Microscopical  examinations  of  the  blood  and  tis- 
sues of  the  inoculated  rabbits  after  death  disclosed  a  micro- 
organism identical  with  those  of  the  cultures.  From  the  vari- 
ous series  of  experiments  made,  the  author  was  convinced  that 
this  germ  was  capable  in  every  instance  of  producing  the 
eclamptic  phenomena  in  gravid  rabbits.  The  second  series  of 
experiments  consisted  of  the  intravenous  injection  of  the  urine 
of  pregnant  women  into  rabbits.  No  very  marked  change  oc- 
curred at  first,  but  in  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  days  a  fatal 
epizootic  developed  among  the  rabbits  retained  for  experimental 
purposes,  some  of  which  died  with  convulsions.  Post-mortem 
examinations  of  these  rabbits  showed  no  appreciable  change 
from  the  normal,  but  cultures  made  from  the  blood  and  urine 
resulted  in  the  rapid  development  of  micro-organisms  identi- 
cal with  those  found  after  the  inoculations.  On  inoculation 
with  this  culture,  there  resulted  albuminuria,  eclampsia,  paraly- 
sis, and  death.  In  every  case  where  cultures  were  made  from 
the  blood  and  urine  in  this  class,  the  typical  bacilli  could  be 
reproduced.  In  the  last  series  of  experiments  the  author  tested 
the  resistance  of  the  germ  to  the  action  of  chloral.  In  a  num- 
ber of  tubes  containing  the  culture  medium  chloral  was  placed 
in  (juantities  of  from  nine  to  four  grammes  to  the  litre  of  the 
fluid,  without  the  development  of  any  colonies.  Three  grammes 
of  chloral  in  the  same  quantity  of  fluid  showed  after  some  days 
slight  haziness  on  the  surface  around  the  drop  of  virus.  With 
the  addition  of  two  grammes  of  chloral  to  the  litre  of  the  cult- 
ure medium  the  development  was  not  retarded  in  the  least.  An 
inoculation  with  this  last  culture  produced  the  same  results  as 
if  the  cultivation  hud  been  made  entirely  without  the  chloral. 

<)XY(;EN   ADMINISTERED   BY    THE    RECTUM    AND   BY   SUB- 
CITANEOUS   INJECTION. 

De.  Fbancesoo  Valenzuela  has  written  a  paper  for  El 
Siglo  Medico  regarding  his  peculiar  plan  of  employing  oxygen 
by  the  rectum  and  hypodermically.  An  abstract  of  his  paper 
appeared  in  the  Lancet  for  .January  3d.  The  new  treatment 
has  special  reference  to  the  relief  of  senile  pneumonia.  The 
writer  was  leil  to  try  his  method  by  reason  of  his  conviction 
that  he  hud  failed  to  get  the  desired  results  from  the  use  of 
oxygen  by  inhalation,  which  failure  he  explains  by  the  hy- 
pothesis that  when  dyspnoea  exists  the  gas  docs  not  come  into 
contact  with  a  suHiciently  large  vascular  area.  In  the  course 
of  his  trial  of  oxygen  enemata  he  found  that  dyspnwa  was  de- 
cidedly and  inrmanenlly  relieved.  The  ease  with  which  the 
gas  was  absorbed  by  the  intestines  was  remarkabh'.  It  was 
absorbed  rapidly,  almost  as  rapidly  as  by  the  lungs,  and  he 
found  that  he  could  administer  four  injections  of  five  quarts 
each   in  an   hour.     This  suggestion  ojiens  a  comparatively  un- 
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tried  field  or  raoge  of  possibly  useful  therapeusis  with  oxjgen 
and  other  gaseous  bodies.  Concerning  Dr.  Valenznela's  use  of 
oxygen  under  the  skin,  the  results  were  those  of  a  cardiac 
stimulant,  such  as  are  at  times  desirable  during  the  collapse 
that  follows  pneumonia  and  fevers  of  low  type,  cerebral  con- 
gestion, and  asphyxia.  There  was  no  calmative  action  or  di- 
minished frequency  of  the  respirations.  The  arm  was  the  part 
chosen  for  the  injections,  and  the  quantity  of  the  gas  introduced 
varied  from  a  pint  to  a  quart.  Cellular  emphysema  was,  of 
course,  produced,  and  a  sensation  of  heat  was  complained  of, 
but  both  conditions  passed  away  within  a  few  hours.  In  the 
employment  of  the  gas  in  this  manner  the  author  believes  that 
he  obtained  his  best  results  when  the  gas  was  in  its  nascent 
state.  The  Lancet  criticises  the  paper  for  its  omission  to  state 
tlie  temperature  of  the  gas  as  it  was  administered  l)y  Dr.  Valeii- 
zuela,  the  earlier  observations  of  Dr.  B.  W.  Richardson  hav- 
ing demonstrated  the  importance  of  having  the  injections  warm. 


A    NEW   MODE   OF  ADMIKISTERING   SULPHONAL. 

De.  D.  D.  Stewart,  of  Philadelphia,  has  given  to  the  Medi- 
cal Neios  a  new  formula  for  the  administration  of  sulphonal 
which  has  yielded  very  satisfactory  results.  His  method  is  to 
give  the  drug  at  bedtime,  stirred  in  sfx  ounces  of  boiling  water, 
or  two  thirds  of  a  glassful,  until  the  powder  is  thoroughly  dis- 
solved. To  insure  that  the  water  is  at  the  boiling  point  at  the 
time  of  contact,  it  may  be  heated  at  the  time  over  a  spirit-lamp. 
A  little  vigorous  stirring  will  cause  the  drug  to  be  taken  up 
without  precipitation  when  the  potion  has  been  cooled  down 
to  the  point  at  which  it  can  be  drank.  In  order  to  cool  the 
liquid,  stirring  will  assist,  but  it  will  be  necessary  to  add  cau- 
tiously a  little  cold  water.  The  patient  should  be  encouraged 
to  take  the  solution  while  it  is  yet  hot,  and  to  believe  that  the 
hotter  the  dose  is  the  better  are  its  effects.  The  process  of 
gastric  absorption  is  facilitated  by  the  hot  liquid,  especially  if 
the  stomach  i8  empty,  and  the  period  of  "  therapeutic  incuba- 
tion "'  is  practically  done  away  with.  Sleep  results  in  a  few 
minutes  and  is  of  a  better  quality  than  under  the  ordinary,  less 
painstaking  methods.  In  special  cases,  where  the  physician 
desires  to  obscure  the  disagreeable  flavor  of  the  dose,  it  may  be 
well  to  add  a  tablespoonful  of  creme  de  menthe  or  some  other 
cordial,  which  will  also  promote  the  speedy  absorption  of  the 
remedy. 

A   FAILURE    WITH   KOCH'S   REMEDY. 

A  SIGNIFICANT  case  was  reported  at  the  last  meeting  of  tlie 
New  York  Pathological  Society,  on  Wednesday  evening,  that 
seems  to  us  to  i;o  far  to  exemplify  the  force  of  the  cautions  in- 
culcated by  Virchow's  observations,  subsequently  re-enforced 
by  Henoch's,  as  to  the  possibility  of  spreading  or  intensifying  a 
moderate  tubercular  invasion  by  the  employment  of  the  Koch 
treatment.  The  case  was  that  of  a  man  presenting  the  rational 
and  physical  signs  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  but  in  whom  no 
pulmonary  cavity  could  be  detected.  After  he  had  been  giyen 
twenty-four  injections  of  Koch's  liquid,  in  the  usual  doses  and 
at  the  Usual  intervals,  the  number  of  bacilli  in  the  sputum  was 
found  to  have  increased,  and  the  patient's  condition  was  decid- 
edly worse.  A  cavity  was  detected  in  the  apex  of  the  lung, 
and  the  patient  died  shortly  after  the  diseonliniiance  of  the 
Koch  treatment.  After  death,  the  cavity  was  found  in  the 
Inng,  about  as  large  as  a  lemon,  and  there  was  miliary  tuhor- 
cdIous  disease  of  the  lungs.  The  tuberculous  foci  were  sur- 
rounded by  intense  congestion,  and  the  meninges  of  the  biaiii 
and  various  organs  were  also  highly  congested.  The  opinion 
was  expressed  that  at  the  outset  the  case  was  eininonlly  a 
proper  one  for  testing  the  eflicacy  of  the  Koch  treatiiuMit. 


HOSPITAL  ENDOWMENTS  AS  MEMORIALS. 

The  late  General  Spinner,  of  Florida,  when  Treasurer  of 
the  United  States,  was  the  first  public  officer  to  recommend  the 
employment  of  women,  and,  in  relation  to  a  proposition  to 
build  a  monument  to  his  memory.  Dr.  H.  C.  Yarrow  has  writ- 
ten a  letter  to  Dr.  Ida  Heiberger,  dated  January  10th,  in  which 
he  says  he  does  not  approve  "  of  the  waste  of  any  considerable 
sum  for  a  monument  of  stone  or  brass,"  but  says  :  "Why  not 
perpetuate  his  kindly  acts  by  establishing  either  a  hospital  for 
women,  endowing  beds  for  women  in  hospitals  already  estab- 
lished, or  turning  over  a  considerable  sum  of  money  to  the 
Woman's  Clinic,  an  organization  in  which  sick  women  are 
treated  by  women  physicians?  My  own  personal  desire  would 
be  to  see  a  ward  added  to  the  Garfield  Hospital  which  should 
be  entirely  for  women.  I  have  never  believed  in  the  expendi- 
ture of  money  for  useless  memorials,  and  I  trust  that  the  ladies 
who  meet  this  evening  will  give  the  matter  due  and  careful 
consideration." 

THE   TREATMENT   OF   DANDRUFF. 

Dr.  Edward  Clarke,  in  the  Lancet  for  December  27th, 
states  that  he  has  had  good  results  in  persistent  dandruff  from 
the  following  treatment:  The  scalp  should  first  be  thoroughly 
washed  with  soap  and  hot  water  and  then  thoroughly  dried 
with  a  warm  and  soft  cloth  ;  there  should  then  be  rubbed  into 
the  scalp  a  glycerole  of  tannin,  of  the  strength  of  ten  to  thirty 
grains  to  the  ounce.  Very  obstinate  cases  will  require  the 
higher  strength  of  tannin.  This  process  should  be  repeated 
twice  a  week  at  first,  once  a  week  afterward.  If  tannin  fails, 
as  it  will  in  some  cases,  then  resort  is  had  to  resorcin.  After 
the  formation  of  dandruff  has  ceased  the  head  should  be  rubbed 
daily  with  olive  oil  containing,  to  the  ounce,  ten  grains  of  car- 
bolic acid  and  a  drachm  of  oil  of  cinnamon. 


THE   COLLEGE   OF   PHYSICIANS   AND    SURGEONS. 

The  announcement  that  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Sur- 
geons has  really  become  a  department  of  Columbia  College  is 
most  gratify  ing  to  the  friends  of  both  institutions.  Columbia 
thus  completes  its  organization  as  a  university,  for  it  is  under- 
stood that  it  has  no  intention  of  ever  including  a  school  of 
theology;  and  the  medical  college  adds  to  its  magnificent  mate- 
rial outfit  the  manifest  advantages  of  university  government, 
not  the  least  of  which  is  the  emancipation  of  its  faculty  from 
the  business  cares  inseparable  from  the  maintenance  of  the 
property. 

THE   ASSOCIATION   OF  AMERICAN   ANATOMISTS. 

The  recent  meeting  in  Boston,  a  notice  of  which  we  print 
in  this  issue,  brought  out  i)apers  and  demonstrations  abundant- 
ly indicative  of  the  thorough  and  creditable  work  done  by  the 
association,  and  must  have  the  effect  of  stimulating  the  study 
of  anatomy  among  the  younger  men  of  the  medical  profession. 
The  list  of  those  who  had  prepared  papers  includes  the  names 
of  many  of  the  best  known  anatomists  of  the  country. 


INTERNATIONAL   MEDICAL   WORK. 

A  NEW  journal  is  announced  to  appear  at  Paris,  under  the 
title  of  L'Univerg  medical,  to  be  edited  by  Dr.  Sil'xeno,  a  pupil 
of  Apostoli's.  This  journal  purports  to  be  an  outcome  of  the 
recent  Berlin  Congress,  and  will  have  for  its  purpose  the  fos- 
tering of  a  wider  professional  solidarity  among  the  medical  men 
of  different  nations.  International  co-operalion  in  matters  of 
sanitary  import.'iiicr  will  also  lect-ive  special  attention. 
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THE   ITALIAN   HOSPITAL. 

SixTT  benevolent  organizations  of  Italian  membership  have 
united  to  establish  a  free  dispensary  and  hospital  at  No.  179 
Second  Avenue.  The  hospital  has  a  capacity  of  sixty-two  beds, 
an  isolation  room,  a  fumigating  chamber,  a  mortuary,  and  a 
pharmacy.  The  Italian  government  has  sent  $2,000  to  the 
home  branch  of  the  undertaking.  Any  Italian  can  become  a 
member  by  the  payment  of  $3  a  year.  The  value  of  the  plant 
at  the  present  time  is  said  to  be  not  less  than  $50,000. 


ITEMS,    ETC. 

Infections  Diseases  in  New  York. — We  are  indebted  to  the  Sanitary 
Bureau  of  the  Health  Departineut  for  tlie  followinj;  statement  of  cases 
and  deaths  reported  duriug  the  two  weeks  ending  February  10,  1891 : 


DISEASES. 


Typhus  fever 

Typhoid  fever 

Scarlet  fever 

Cerebro-spinal  meningitis 

Measles 

Diphtheria 

Small-po.x 

Varicella 

Whooping-cough 


Week  ending  Feb.  3 

Week  ending  Feb.  10. 

Cases. 

Deaths. 

Cases.    1  Deaths. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 

3 

13 

2 

no 

22 

152 

17 

0 

1 

!         5 

0 

442 

25 

!     419 

IS 

118 

18 

108 

36 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1.5 

0 

8 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

The  Association  of  American  Anatomists. — The  third  annual  meet- 
ing was  held  at  Boston  on  Deccnilier  29  and  HO,  1890,  in  the  anatomical 
lecture-room  of  the  Harvard  Medical  School,  It  was  presided  over  by 
Dr.  F.  D.  Weisse,  second  vice-president,  and  Dr.  Thomas  Dwight  acted 
as  secretary  pro  tern.  Papers  were  read  as  follows  :  Corrosion  Prepa- 
rations, by  Dr.  S.  J.  Mixter ;  Studies  on  the  Spine,  by  Dr.  Dwight ;  A 
Comparison  of  the  Fibrin  Filaments  of  Blood-lymph  in  Mammalia  and 
in  Amphibia,  by  Professor  S.  H.  Gage ;  The  Semilunar  Bone,  by  Pro- 
fe.s.sor  Shepherd ;  The  Structure  of  Protoplasm  aud  Mitosis,  by  Dr.  Carl 
Heitzmann;  The  Homology  of  the  Cerebro-spinal  Arachnoid  with  the 
Other  Serous  Membranes,  by  Professor  Langdoii  ;  The  Occlusion  of  the 
Rhinoctele  (Olfactory  Ventricle)  in  the  Dog,  by  Mr.  P.  A.  Fish ;  and 
The  Relations  of  the  Olfactory  to  the  Cereljial  Portion  of  the  Brain, 
The  Brains  of  a  Cat  and  of  a  Sheep  lacking  the  Callosum,  and  Owen's 
.Nomenclature  of  the  Brain,  with  Suggestions  based  thereon,  by  Pro- 
fessor B.  G.  Wilder.  With  one  exception,  the  papers  were  illustrated 
with  specimens,  photographs,  or  diagrams,  aud  all  were  fully  discussed. 
The  committee  on  anatomical  nomenclature  (Professor  Leidy,  Professor 
Harrison  Allen,  Professor  Frank  Baker,  Professor  Thomas  Dwight, 
Professor  T.  B.  Stowell,  aud  Professor  B.  G.  Wilder)  were  authorized 
to  publish  as  their  second  report  such  general  and  specific  recommen- 
dations as  might  be  unanimously  agreed  upon  by  them.  The  following- 
named  gentlemen  were  elected  members:  Dr.  W.  L.  Dana,  of  Portland, 
Me.;  Di\  John  C.  Munro,  of  Boston  ;  and  Mr.  Pierre  A.  Fish, of  Ithaca, 
N .  Y.  The  next  meeting  will  be  held  at  Washington  at  or  about  the  time 
of  meeting  of  the  Congress  of  American  I'hysicians  and  Surgeons  in 
September,  1891.  The  olficers  for  that  meeting  are  as  follows:  Presi- 
dent, Professor  Joseph  Leidy ;  vice-presidents.  Professor  Frank  Baker 
and  Dr.  F.  D.  Weisse ;  secretary  and  treasurer.  Dr.  D.  S.  Lamb ;  execu- 
tive committee.  Professor  Harrison  Allen,  Professor  Thomas  Dwight, 
and  Professor  B.  G.  Wilder. 

An  Army  Medical  Board  will  be  in  session  in  New  York  city  daring 
.\pril,  IHDl,  for  ihi'  ixarriination  of  candidates  for  appointment  in  the 
medical  corps  of  the  United  States  Army,  to  illl  existing  vacancies. 
Persons  desiring  to  present  themselves  for  examination  by  the  board 
will  make  application  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  before  April  1,  1891, 
for  the  necessary  invitation,  stating  the  date  and  place  of  birth,  the 
place  and  State  of  permanent  residence,  the  fact  of  American  citizen- 
ship, the  name  of  the  medical  iidlege  from  whence  they  were  graduated, 
and  a  record  of  service  in  hospital,  if  any,  from  the  authorities  thereof. 
The  application  should  be  accompanied  by  certilicutcs,  based  on  per- 


sonal knowledge,  from  at  least  two  physicians  of  repute,  as  to  profes- 
sional standing,  character,  and  moral  habits.  The  candidate  must  be 
between  twenty-one  and  twenty-eight  years  of  age,  and  a  graduate  from 
a  regidar  medical  college,  as  evidence  of  which  his  diploma  must  be 
submitted  to  the  board.  Further  information  regarding  the  examina- 
tions may  be  obtained  by  addressing  the  Surgeon-General,  U.  S.  Array, 
W.ishington,  I).  C. 

The  Harlem  Medical  Association. — At  the  meeting  of  Wednesday 
evening,  the  4lh  insl.,  the  programme  inclurted  the  contiimation  of  a 
discussion  on  Spinal  Lesions,  opened  by  Dr.  T.  H.  Manley ;  a  report  of 
Some  Interesting  Cases  of  Pleurisy,  with  Special  Reference  to  JJtiolo- 
gy,  by  Dr.  R.  A'an  Santvoord ;  reports  of  A  Case  of  Acephalism,  with 
Remarks  on  Maternal  Impressions,  and  A  Case  of  Pneumonia  follow, 
ing  Fracture  of  the  Sternum,  by  Dr.  P.  Sehoonmakcr;  and  the  presen- 
tation of  a  specimen  of  Malformation  of  the  Intestinal  Canal,  by  Dr. 
G.  H.  Cocks. 

The  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine. — At  a  recent  meeting  of  the 
Section  in  P.^ediatrics,  Dr.  A.  Caille  was  elected  chairman  for  the  ensu- 
ing year,  aud  Dr.  W.  L.  Carr  was  re-elected  secretary. 

At  the  next  meeting  of  the  Academy,  on  Thursday  evening,  the  19th 
inst..  Dr.  Joseph  D.  Bryant  will  read  a  paper  on  The  Operative  Treat- 
ment of  Aneurysm  of  the  First  and  Second  Portions  of  the  Subclavian 
Artery. 

The  American  Medical  Association.^Dr.  Benjamin  Lee,  of  Phila- 
delphia, secietary  of  the  State  Board  of  Health  of  Pennsylvania,  has 
accepted  the  position  of  secretary  of  the  Section  in  State  Medicine.  Dr. 
Lee  gives  notice  that,  as  the  meeting  takes  place  in  Washington,  be- 
ginning on  May  5th,  it  is  important  that  all  papers  intended  for  this 
section  should  be  in  his  hands  by  the  5th  of  April.  All  members  of 
the  association  desiring  to  be  enrolled  in  the  section  are  requested  to 
forward  him  their  names  at  No.  1532  Pine  Street,  Philadelphia. 

Dr.  Johnston's  Aseptic  Pocket-case  Instruments.— In  the  manu- 
script of  Dr.  .lames  Johnston's  description  of  his  ingenious  device,  pub- 
lished in  last  week's  issue,  his  |)lacc  of  residence  was  uot  stated.  It  is 
Bradford,  Pennsylvania. 

The  'Woman's  Medical  College  of  the  New  York  Infirmary. — This 
(Saturday)  altcriuioii  there  will  be  a  reception  in  the  new  Iiuilding,  No. 
321  East  Fiftecnih  Srrect. 

The  Jefferson  Medical  College. — The  chair  of  materia  medica  and 
general  therapeutics  is  repiu'ted  to  have  lieen  offered  to  Dr.  Albert  P. 
Brubaker,  who  is  an  alumnus  of  that  college,  of  the  class  of  1874,  and 
has  served  the  school  in  the  capacity  of  demonstrator  of  physiology. 

The  'West  End  Medical  Society. — At  the  annual  meeting,  on  Satur- 
day evening,  the  7th  inst.,  olficers  for  the  year  were  elected  as  follows: 
President,  Dr.  E.  J.  Ware;  vice-president.  Dr.  F.  J.  Bowles;  secretary 
and  treasurer,  Dr.  F.  Spencer  Halsey. 

The  New  York  Ophthalmological  Society. — The  following  officers 
liave  been  elected  for  the  ensuing  year:  President,  Dr.  H.  S.  Oppen- 
heimer ;  vice-president,  Dr.  J.  B.  Emerson ;  secretary  and  treasurer, 
Dr.  John  E.  Weeks ;  committee  on  admissions.  Dr.  J.  S.  Prout,  Dr.  D. 
B.  St.  John  Roosa,  and  Dr.  Henry  D.  Noyes. 

The  Death  of  Dr.  George  R,  Cutter  occurred  on  Wednesday,  the 
nth  inst.  The  deceased,  wdio  was  fifty  years  old,  was  a  gradmite 
of  the  College  of  Physicians  and  .Surgeons,  of  the  class  of  18B1. 
He  was  one  of  the  stngeons  of  the  New  York  Eye  and  Ear  Infir- 
mary, and  was  the  author  of  a  German-English  medical  dictionary. 
For  several  years  preceding  his  death  he  had  lived  in  Brooklyn. 

The  Death  of  Dr.  James  K.  Gumming,  of  Bridgeport,  Conn,,  is  an- 
nounced as  having  taken  place  on  the  4th  inst.,  of  diabetes.  He  was  a 
graduate  of  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  of  New  York,  of 
the  class  of  18«2. 

The  late  Dr.  Joseph  Parrish,  of  Burlington,  N.  J.,  who  died  Janu- 
ary   16th,  in  his  seveniy-lhiril  year,  was   the  son  of  the  eminent  Dr. 
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Parrisli,  of  Philadelphia,  a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
in  1844,  a  professor  of  obstetrics  for  a  short  period  in  the  Philadelphia 
Medii'al  College,  and  an  organizer  of  two  or  more  hospitals  for  tlu-  uure 
of  inebriety.  He  established,  in  1848,  the  AVic  Jersey  Medieal  and  Sur- 
ffical  Reporter,  and  was  largely  instrumental  in  founding  the  American 
Association  for  the  Study  and  Cure  of  Inebriety.  His  writings  on 
mental  perversions,  habituations,  and  deficiencies  have  been  numerous, 
and  have  been  inSuential  beyond  almost  all  others  of  his  contempora- 
ries in  the  same  field. 

Changes  of  Address. — Dr.  .lohn  Aulde,  from  Philadelphia  to  .lack- 
sonville,  Florida;  Dr.  W.  A.  Ewing,  to  No.  134  West  Fifty-eighth 
Street ;  Dr.  James  A.  Lydston,  'from  Washington,  D.  C,  to  Denver, 
Colorado. 

Army  Intelligence.^  0/^V-((//   Lint  of  Chmir/ex  in   the  Statiuns  ami 

Duties  of  Ojjirera  sert'in^  in   the   Medical  Departinenl,    United  States 

Army,  from  January  35  to  February  7,  1S91 : 

P.iTZKi,  Julius  H.,  Major  and  Surgeon,  is,  by  direction  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  War,  granted  leave  of  absence  for  six  months,  with  permis- 
sion to  go  beyond  sea.  Par.  5,  S.  0.  24,  A.  G.  0.,  Washington, 
D,  C,  January  29,  1891. 

Stephe.nson,  William,  Captain  and  Assistant  Surgeon,  will,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Secretary  of  War,  proceed  without  delay  from  Columbus 
Barracks,  Ohio,  to  Fort  Wayne,  Michigan,  and  report  in  person  to 
the  commanding  officer  of  that  post  for  temporary  duty,  and  upon 
completion  thereof  return  to  his  proper  station.  Par.  13,  S.  0.  23, 
A.  G.  0.,  Washington,  D.  C,  January  28,  1891. 

Gibson,  Robert  J.,  Captain  and  Assistant  Surgeon,  is,  by  direction  of 
the  .Secretary  of  War,  relieved  from  further  temporary  duty  in  the 
field,  to  take  effect  so  soon  as  his  services  can  be  spared  by  the 
officer  commanding  the  troops  with  which  he  is  serving,  and  will 
then  return  to  New  Haven,  Conn.,  and  resume  his  leave  of  absence. 
Par.  G,  S.  0.  22,  A.  G.  0.,  Washington,  D.  C,  January  27,  1891. 

Ga.ndy,  Charles  M.,  Captain  and  Assistant  Surgeon,  is,  by  direction  of 
the  Secretary  of  War,  relieved  from  temporary  duty  in  the  field,  to 
take  effect  when  his  services  can  be  spared  by  the  commanding 
officer  of  the  troops  with  which  he  is  serving,  and  will  then  return 
to  Ocean  View,  Cape  May  County,  New  Jersey,  and  resume  his  leave 
of  absence.  Par.  1,  S.  0.  21,  A.  G.  0.,  Washington,  D.  C,  January 
26,  1891. 

Owens,  William  0.,  Jr.,  Captain  and  Assistant  Surgeon,  is,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Secretary  of  War,  relieved  from  temporary  duty  with 
troops  in  the  field,  to  take  effect  as  soon  as  his  services  can  be 
spared,  and  will  then  return  to  Muskogee,  Indian  Territory,  and  re- 
sume his  leave  of  absence.  Par.  3,  S.  0.  20,  A.  G.  O.,  Washington, 
D.  C,  January  24.  1891. 

Reed,  Walter,  Captain  and  Assistant  Surgeon,  is,  by  direction  of  tlic 
Secretary  of  War,  relieved  from  temporary  duty  at  Fort  Keogh, 
Montana,  to  take  effect  as  soon  as  his  services  can  be  spared  by  the 
commanding  officer  of  that  post,  and  will  then  return  to  Baltimore 
Md.,  and  resume  his  duties  in  that  city  as  attending  surgeon  and 
examiner  of  recruits.  Par.  3,  .*<.  O.  20,  A.  G.  O.,  Washington,  I).  C, 
January  24,  1891. 

CowDRKY,  .Stevens  G.,  Major  and  Surgeon.  By  direction  of  the  Secretary 
of  War,  the  extension  of  leave  of  absence  on  account  of  sickness 
granted  in  Special  Orders  Xo.  302,  December  27,  1890,  from  tliis 
office,  is  still  further  extended  two  months  on  surgeon's  certificate 
of  disability.  Par.  13,  S.  0.  19,  A.  G.  O.,  Washington,  D.  C,  Janu- 
ary 23,  1891. 

Gardner,  William  H.,  Major  and  Surgeon,  is,  by  direction  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  War,  relieved  from  further  duty  in  the  field,  and  will  return 
to  Ilia  proper  station.  Par.  2,  S.  0.  19,  A.  G.  0.,  Washington,  I).  <'., 
January  23,  1891. 
Davis,  William  B.,  Captain  and  Assistant  Suigeon,  The  leave  of  ab- 
sence for  seven  days  granted  by  Orders  No.  2,  Fort  Preble,  .Maine, 
February  4,  1891,  is  hereby  extended  twenty-three  days,  with  per- 
mission to  apply  to  the  Adjutant-General  of  the  Army  for  a  further 
extension  of  one  inontli.  I'ar.  2,  S.  O.  22,  Ileadquartcru,  Division 
of  the  Atlantic,  Governor's  Island,  .New  York,  February  5,  1891. 


Chapin,  Alonzo  R.,  Captain  and  Assistant  Surgeon,  Fort  Yates,  North 
Dakota,  is  granted  leave  of  absence  for  one  month,  with  permission 
to  apply  to  the  Adjutant-General  of  the  Army  for  an  extension  of 
one  month.  Par.  3,  S.  O.  17,  Department  of  Dakota,  St.  Paul, 
Minn.,  January  31,  1891. 

DeWitt,  Calvin,  Major  and  Surgeon,  is,  by  direction  of  the  Secretary 
of  War,  relieved  from  duty  at  Fort  Hancock,  Texas,  and  will  report 
in  person  to  the  commanding  officer.  Fort  Sam  Houston,  Texas,  for 
duty  at  that  station.  Par.  1,  S.  0,  27,  A.  G.  0.,  Washington,  D.  C, 
February  3,   1891. 

Naval  Intelligence. —  OJieial  List  of  ChangeA  in  the  Medical  Corps 
of  the  United  States  Navy  for  the  week  ending  January  Si,  1891  : 
Crandall,  R.  p..  Assistant  Surgeon.     Ordered  to  examination  prelimi- 
nary to  promotion. 
Berryhill,   T.   a..  Passed  Assistant  Surgeon.      Detached    from    the 

McArthur  and  to  wait  orders  to  the  Marion. 
.loNES,  W.  H.,  Surgeon.     Detached  from  the  Swatara,  to  proceed  home, 
and  granted  six  weeks'  leave. 

Marine-Hospital  Service. —  Official  List  Of  Changes  of  Stations  and 
Duties  of  Medical  Officers  of  the  United   States  Marine-Hospital  Service 
for  the  six  weeks  ending  February  7,  1891 : 
Bailhache,  p.  H.,  Surgeon.     Granted  leave  of  absence  for  seven  days. 

January  12,  1891. 
PuRviANCE,  George,  Surgeon.    To  proceed  to  Pittsburgh  and  Erie,  Pa., 

Cleveland  and  Toledo,  Ohio,  Detroit,  Mich.,  and  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  as 

Inspector.     December  29,  1890. 
Carrington,  p.  M.,  Passed  Assistant  Surgeon.     Granted  leave  of  ab- 
sence for  seven  days.     January  16,  1891. 
Gj;ddin03,  N.  D.,  Assistant  Surgeon.    To  report  in  person  to  the  Super- 
vising Surgeon-General.     January  16,  1891.     Detailed  for  special 

duty.  Port  of  Georgetown,  1).  C.     January  19,  1891. 
SriMPSON,  W.  G.,  Assistant  Surgeon.     To  proceed  to  New  Orleans,  La., 

for  temporary  duty.     January  6,  1891. 
Sawtelle,  H.  W.,  .Surgeon.     Detailed  as  memlier  of  Board,  Revenue 

Marine  Service.     January  2(i,  1891. 
Austin,  H.  W.,  Surgeon.    Detailed  as  Chairman  of  Boards  for  Physical 

Examination  of  Officers  of  Revenue  Marine  Service.    January  28  and 

February  6,  1891. 
Pettus,  W.  a.,  Passed  Assistant  Surgeon.    Detailed  as  Medical  Inspector 

of  Immigrants,  Port  of  Boston,  Mass.     January  29,  1891. 
Magruder,  G.  M.,  Passed  Assistant  Surgeon.     Detailed  as  Recorder  of 

Boards  for  Pliysioal  Examination  of  Officers  of   Revenue   Marine 

Service.     January  28  and  February  6,  1891. 
KiNYOUN,  J.  J.,  Passed  Assistant  Surgeon.    Detailed  for  special  duty  at 

Berlin,  Germany.     January  20,  1891. 
Groenevelt,  J.  F.,  Assistant  Sutgeon.     To  proceed   to  Cape   Charles 

Quarantine  for  temporary  duty.     February  7,  1 89 1 . 

Society  Meetings  for  the  Coming  Week : 

Monday,  Fbniary  IGth:  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine  (Section  in 
Ophthahiiology  and  Otology) ;  New  York  County  Medical  Associa- 
tion ;  Hartford,  Conn.,  Medical  Society ;  Chicago  Medical  Society. 

Tuesday,  February  17th  :  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine  (Section  in 
Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine) ;  New  York  Obstetrical  Society 
(private) ;  Medical  Societies  of  the  Counties  of  Kings  and  West- 
chester (White  Plains),  X.  Y.  ;  Ogdensburgh  Medical  Association ; 
Baltimore  Academy  of  Medicine. 

Wednesday,  February  ISth  :  Northwestern  Medical  and  Surgical  Society 
of  New  York  (private);  Medico-legal  Society;  Metropolitan  Medi- 
cal Society  (private) ;  Harlem  Medical  Association  of  the  City  of 
New  York ;  .N'ew  Jersey  Academy  of  Medicine  (Newark). 

Thursday,  February  10th:  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine;  Brooklyn 
Surgical  Society ;  Jenkins  Medical  A^'sociation,  Yonkers,  N.  Y. ;  New 
Bedford,  Mass.,  Society  for  Medical  Improvement. 

Friday,  February  20lh :  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine  (Section  in 
Orthopicdic  Surgery) ;  Baltimore  Clinical  Society ;  Chicago  Oynic- 
eological  Society. 

Saturday,  February  21st :  Clinical  Society  of  the  New  York  Post- 
graduate Medical  School  and  Hospital. 
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LETTERS   TO    THE  EDITOR.— PROCEEDINGS   OF  SOCIETIES. 


[N.  Y.  Med.  Jour., 


Answers  to  Correspondents : 

No.  3Jf5. — We  are  happy  to  be  able  to  say  that  we  do  not  know  of 
an  instance  in  which  a  reputable  physician  has  furnished  a  newspaper 
with  the  manuscript  of  a  clinical  lecture,  and  we  agree  with  you  that 
such  a  procedure  would  be  contrary  to  ethics. 


'fetters  to  tlje  ^trxtor. 


THE   TREATMENT   OF   ALVEOLAR   ABSCES?. 

220  Wkst  123d  Street,  New  York,  January  24^  ISO  J. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  New  York  Medical  Journal: 

Sir:  A  secoud  letter  from  Dr.  Rhein  on  the  subject  of  al- 
veolar abscess  appears  in  your  issue  of  the  17tb  inst.,  criticising 
my  article  of  November.  22,  1890. 

It  is  with  considerable  reluctance  that  this  subject  is  again 
brought  before  the  profession,  as  so  much  has  beeu  written  upon 
it  of  late  in  your  Journal,  but  several  statements  made  by  Dr. 
Rhein  in  his  last  communication  can  not  be  allowed  to  pass  un- 
refuted. 

The  great  progress  made  in  dentistry  of  late  years,  especially 
in  America,  is  fully  appreciated  by  the  medical  profession,  ami 
they  will  welcome  the  day  when  every  hospital  in  the  country 
has  its  dental  specialist.  But,  until  fracture?  and  dislocations, 
necrosis  and  malignant  growths  of  the  jaws,  cleft  palate  and 
epithelioma  of  the  toniiue,  are  handed  over  to  the  care  of  the 
dentist,  the  surgeon  will  continue  to  treat  the  severer  forms  of 
alveolar  abscess.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  this  statement  docs 
not  iuclude  physicians  who  have  made  a  specialty  of  oral  sur- 
gery. 

No  attention  whatever  has  been  paid  in  this  discussion  by 
the  writer  to  the  chronic  or  superficial  forms  of  this  affection, 
but  only  to  the  more  severe,  which  at  times  involve  very  im- 
portant structures  and  give  rise  to  the  gravest  symptoms.  These 
are  generally  conceded  to  be  surgical  affections,  consequently 
standard  works  on  surgery  are  considered  good  authority  on 
their  treatment.  The  writer  has  no  intention  of  invading  the 
province  of  the  dentist  in  speaking  of  these  cases,  neither  does 
he  wish  to  be  understood  as  advocating  the  extraction  of  every 
tooth  causing  an  alveolar  abscess,  but  only  when  abortive  meax- 
ures  fail ;  and  he  would  like  to  know  where  Dr.  Rhein  ob- 
tained the  idea  that  he  did  advise  such  treatment. 

But  he  does  consider  the  patient's  life  and  at  times  bis  per- 
sonal appearance  (in  the  case  of  fistuhe)  of  much  more  value 
than  a  tooth. 

Moreover,  many  of  these  abscesses  are  due  to  the  roots  of 
teeth  whose  crowns  are  hopelessly  decayed.  Can  there  be  any 
object  in  retaining  them  f 

The  freijuent  refusal  of  dentists  to  extract  such  stumps  while 
the  inflammation  is  going  on  has  been  i)ointed  out  by  the  writer 
and  has  not  since  been  disproved. 

The  danger  of  retaining  so-called  dead  teeth  (which  so  often 
cause  these  abscesses)  has  been  pointed  out  in  an  able  article 
entitled  The  Care  of  the  Teeth  from  a  Medical  Practitioner's 
Standpoint,  by  Dr.  Samuel  Sexton,  a  well-known  si)ecialist  of 
this  city.* 

In  regard  to  the  treatment  of  the  cases  reported  (which  l>r_ 
Rhein  never  saw),  to  which  he  objects,  remarks  are  almost  .su- 
pcrlluous.  General  rules  may  be  laid  down  for  the  treatmcTil 
of  diseased  conditions,  but  no  man  can  tell  just  how  u  given 
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case  should  be  handled  until  he  has  seen  and  examined  the  iia- 
tient.  Those  familiar  with  osteotomies  know  how  difficult  it 
is  to  remove  all  the  diseased  tissue  the  first  time  (especially  in 
patients  who  are  run  down  in  health  like  the  one  reported), 
and  how  frequently  the  operations  have  to  be  repeated  even 
after  the  most  careful  work.  That  these  abscesses  do  frequent- 
ly rupture  spontaneously  on  the  face  is  too  well  known  to  re- 
quire comment.  Two  cases  are  known  to  the  writer  in  which 
external  fistuhe  formed  after  the  diseased  teeth  had  been  ex- 
tracted (in  these  cases  the  operation  was  not  performed  until 
the  disease  was  well  advanced).  In  regard  to  the  doctor's  re- 
mark that  it  is  inexcusable  to  make  an  external  incision  in 
these  oases,  the  following  case  is  in  point :  A.  M.,  aged  seven- 
teen, came  to  the  dispensary  on  January  7, 1891.  Her  face  was 
much  swollen,  and  all  the  symptoms  of  alveolar  abscess  were 
present.  The  trouble  had  evidently  started  on  the  inner  side  of 
the  alveolar  process;  the  abscess  occupied  the  floor  of  the 
mouth,  and  it  showed  a  tendency  to  point  under  the  chin.  The 
patient  was  unable  to  separate  the  jaws,  she  would  not  take 
ether,  and  all  attempts  to  reach  the  pus  within  the  inouth  were 
fruitless. 

She  was  much  depressed  and  could  neither  eat  nor  sleep. 
Only  one  thing  was  left  to  do — viz.,  open  it  externally.  This 
was  promptly  done,  and  it  was  followed  by  immediate  relief. 

In  another  one  of  these  cases  which  the  writer  assisted  in 
operating  on,  the  pus  had  made  its  way  between  the  mu.scles  of 
the  neck  and  pressed  upon  the  larynx.  Respiration  was  ob- 
structed and  it  was  evident  that,  if  immediate  relief  was  not 
given,  death  would  follow  in  a  few  hours.  The  impracticability 
of  draining  such  an  abscess  through  the  mouth  is  too  obvious 
for  comment. 

The  case  mentioned  by  the  doctor  of  an  alveolar  abscess  dis- 
charging in  the  toe  is  very  interesting  as  a  new  form  of  '"foot 
and  mouth  disease,"  but  such  cases  hardly  occur  often  enough 
to  have  much  weight. 

So  long  as  this  discussion  was  confined  to  the  subject  in 
hand,  the  writer  was  willing  to  continue  it,  but  a  dissertation 
on  terms  is  profitless. 

The  article  in  (juestion  was  written  with  the  idea  that  the 
cases  reported  might  be  of  interest  to  the  profes.sion,  and  if 
some  of  your  readers  have  been  impressed  with  the  importance 
of  prompt  treatment  of  these  abscesses,  and  the  early  extraction 
of  useless  stumps  causing  them,  I  shall  feel  that  it  was  not 
written  in  vain.  J.  D.  MacPherson,  M.  D. 

^%  If  either  of  the  gentlemen  who  have  taken  part  in  thig 
controversy  wishes  to  contribute  further  to  the  literature  of  the 
subject,  he  may  do  so  in  our  columns  in  the  form  of  an  article 
dealing  with  the  theme.  We  can  not  give  up  tuore  space  to  the 
discussion  in  the  form  of  letters. 


IProcffbuigs  of  Sotictus. 


MEDICAL   SOt'lKTY    OF   THE    STATE   OF   NEW  YORK. 

Eighty -Jifth  .innwil  Meeting,  held  in  Albany  on  Tuesday, 
Welnesday,  and  Thursday,  February  S,  4,  and  S,  1S!)1. 

The  President,  Dr.  Wii.mam  Warrkn  Potteh,  of  Bulfalo,  in  the 
Chair. 

{Cimfiniictl  front  /Kiyt'  16.^.) 

The  State  Society's  Committee  on  Legislation.— Fullow- 

ing  the  report  ol   the  coinmiltce  (see  page  l."iT).  Dr.  Lewis  siiid 
that  there  waj  no  <picftioii  but  that  an  attempt  would  be  made 
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to  repeal  this  law  in  the  present  session.  It  was  by  no  means 
certain  that  this  effort  would  not  be  successful,  and  then  the 
State  society  would  be  in  the  very  ridiculous  position  of  having 
secured  the  enactment  of  a  law  and  seeing  it  repealed  before  it 
came  into  effect.  He  therefore  offered  the  following  resolution, 
which  was  carried  :  That  the  Medical  Society  of  the  State  of 
New  York  urges  the  strict  enforcement  of  the  medical  act  of 
1890,  and  is  opposed  to  anything  repealing  or  amending  the 
same  until  it  has  been  fully  tested.  That  a  copy  of  this  resolu- 
tion shall  be  sent  to  the  Legislature  and  to  the  Governor  of  the 
State  if  deemed  advisable. 

The  New  Board  of  Examiners. — A  committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  nominate  fourteen  others,  said  fourteen  to  constitute 
the  board  of  examiners  for  the  State  under  the  new  law.  This 
committee  named  the  following  gentlemen,  whose  appointment 
was  confirmed  by  general  consent:  Dr.  W.  0.  Wey,  of  Elmira; 
Dr.  B.  F.  Sherwin,  of  Ogdensburg;  Dr.  W.  W.  Potter,  of  Buf- 
falo ;  Dr.  W.  S.  Ely,  of  Rochester ;  Dr.  G.  F.  Shrady,  of  New 
York  ;  Dr.  J.  P.  Creviling,  of  Auburn  ;  Dr.  Lewis  S.  Pilchard, 
of  Brooklyn  ;  Dr.  E.  B.  Angell,  of  Rochester  ;  Dr.  G.  R.  Fow- 
ler, of  Brooklyn:  Dr.  H.  De  V.  Pralt,  of  Elmira;  Dr.  C.  L. 
Dana,  of  New  York  :  Dr.  Eugene  Beach,  of  Gleuville  ;  Dr.  V- 
P.  Gibney,  of  New  York  :  and  Dr.  J.  Lewf,  ot  All)nn\ . 

A  Plea  for  Rapid  Dilatation ;  Holt's  Operation  in  the 
Treatment  of  Urethral  Stricture.— Dr.  F.  R.  Sturgis  read  a 
paper  with  this  title.  He  said  that  among  the  many  methods 
of  treating  urethral  strictures  in  the  male,  one  which  presented 
to  his  mind  many  points  of  advantage  over  nrethn^tomy  seemed 
to  have  been  overlooked,  and  that  was  rapid  dilatation  ordivul- 
sion  by  means  of  Holt's  instrument.  The  advantages  were — 
first,  the  avoidance  of  severe  hasmorrhage;  second,  the  avoid- 
ance of  severe  chill ;  third,  the  lessening  of  the  dangers  of  sep- 
ticaemic  complications.  Jt  was  well  known  how  possible 
alarming  and  even  fatal  bleeding  might  occur  as  a  sequel  to  in- 
ternal urethrotomy.  Such  personal  experience  had  led  him  to 
adopt  the  method  of  Holt.  Since  then  he  had  never  had  an 
instance  of  hiemorrhage  in  which  the  bleeding  was  not  easily 
controlled  by  the  use  of  cold  or  styptic  injections.  It  had  been 
in  former  times  his  practice  to  guard  against  the  occurrence  of 
chills  by  the  administration  of  quinine  and  opium,  lie  had, 
however,  come  to  the  conclusion  that  this  was  an  unnecessary 
precaution.  He  saw  that  the  |)atient  emptied  the  bladder  be- 
fore and  after  the  etherization,  if  desirous  of  doing  so.  He  never 
left  an  instrument  in  the  urethra ;  he  thought  it  unnecessary  and 
provocative  of  chills.  He  had  never  seen  a  case  of  septicffiinia 
occurring  as  the  direct  result  of  rapid  divulsion.  The  contra- 
indications for  the  use  of  this  method,  and  which  were  still 
more  so  to  any  cutting  operation,  were  very  tight  strictures 
with  spasmodic  contraction  of  the  canal,  renal  disease,  and 
predisposition  to  chill  after  the  slightest  examination  of  the 
urethral  canal.  In  all  tliese  conditions,  if  operation  was  im- 
perative, external  urethrotomy  was  to  be  preferred.  In  suit- 
ably selected  eases,  he  thouglit  better  results  would  always  fol- 
low divulsion  than  section.  Fewer  relapses  would  take  place 
if  proper  care  were  taken  to  observe  the  after-treatment  with 
sounds.  His  conclusions  were  that  divulsion  was  comparatively 
free  from  danger;  that  it  could  be  performed  under  unproniis- 

Iing  circumstances;  and  that  It  would  be  followed  by  satisfac. 
tory  results. 

Dr.  Se.vkca  D.  PowEi.r.  said  that  the  last  speaker  had  omitted 
oneof  the  advantages  which  dilatation  possessed  over  the  knife, 
and  that  was  the  separation  of  filters  at  different  points  around 
j  the  circumference  of  the  canal,  avoiding  the  tendency  to  recon- 
I  traction  at  the  point  of  incision.  Then  again  it  was  cnstoiriary 
in  using  the  knife  on  the  urethra  to  allow  the  canal  to  he  un- 
disturbed for  four  or  five  days,  except  a  soft  catheter  was  passed 


to  draw  away  urine,  and  during  this  time  adhesions  were  tak- 
ing place,  which  prevented  the  operation  being  as  beneficial  as 
it  would  otherwise  be.  In  1S81  he  had  brought  before  the  pro- 
fession a  divulsorthe  construction  of  which  permitted  the  dila- 
tation of  the  entire  canal,  the  divulsion  being  made  by  four 
plates  instead  of  two. 

Dr.  Daniel  Lewis  had  never  seen  a  case  of  rapid  dilatation 
or  of  cutting  which  did  not  require  as  much  work  to  keep  the 
canal  open  afterward  as  would  have  served  to  keep  it  so  with- 
out these  methods.  Patients  came  to  his  oflice  with  their  boots 
full  of  blood  after  these  operations,  and  then  required  attention 
by  sounds  for  months.  He  thought  that  in  most  cases  the  de- 
sired end  could  be  equally  well  accomplished  by  gradual  dihi- 
tation. 

Dr.  Willy  Meter  thought  that  if  a  stricture  was  cut  thor- 
oughly and  correctly,  and  dilated  for  some  time  afterward,  it 
would  not  require  subsequent  test  by  the  bougie;  but  if  gradual 
dilatation  were  performed,  the  patient  would  have  to  test  the 
stricture  during  his  whole  life. 

Dr.  Powell  said  he  must  remind  Dr.  Lewis  that  the  meatus 
was  the  narrowest  part  of  the  canal,  and  that  it  was  impossible 
to  dilate  strictures  of  large  size  with  a  conical  sound  without 
first  splitting  the  meatus.  While  the  patient  was  comparatively 
young  and  the  tonicity  of  the  bladder  and  other  muscular  struct- 
ures concerned  in  voiding  the  urine  remained  unimpaired,  the 
meatus  did  not  play  so  important  a  part,  but  later  in  life  it 
acted  as  a  nozzle  to  carry  the  urine  away  from  the  patient 
while  voiding  it.  In  divulsion  the  integrity  of  the  meatus  need 
not  be  interfered  with.  He  did  not  see  any  reason  why  deep 
strictures  should  not  be  divulsed. 

Dr.  H.  Mtnter  said  tliat  the  safest  operation  was  that  of 
perineal  section,  and  after  that  came  the  use  of  the  Holt  instru- 
ment. Cutting  a  stricture  was  a  dangerous  operation,  and  he 
certainly  would  never  interfere  at  a  point  below  four  inches 
and  then,  if  an  operation  were  imperative,  he  would  do  an  ex- 
ternal one. 

Tumor  of  the  Centrum  Ovale.— Dr.  L.  0.  Gray,  of  New 
York,  read  a  pa[ier  with  this  title.  He  related  the  history  of 
the  case  of  a  patient  who  had  suffered  from  motor  paralysis  and 
paralysis  of  the  muscular  sense.  At  the  autopsy  a  round-cell 
sarcoma  of  about  the  size  of  hickory  nut  had  been  found  one 
fourth  of  an  inch  beneath  the  cortex  at  the. junction  of  the  leg 
and  arm  center  of  the  posterior  central  convolution.  The  pa- 
tient, a  man  of  thirty-eight,  had  been  brought  to  the  speaker 
from  Richmond,  Va..  by  Dr.  !.  H.  White,  two  weeks  after 
motor  paralysis  had  begun  in  one  lower  extremity.  As  there 
was  a  large  tumor  in  Scarpa's  triangle,  and  as  an  angeioma  had 
been  removed  some  time  before  from  the  popliteal  region,  the 
speaker  had  been  led  to  believe  that  the  symptoms  were  caused 
by  an  intracranial  tumor.  There  was  motor  paralysis  of  one 
lower  extremity  and  paralysis  of  the  muscular  sense,  and  slight 
headache,  but  no  mental  symptoms  whatever.  The  patient  had 
been  advised  to  go  home  and  settle  his  affairs,  and  to  have 
trephining  done  if  he  grew  worse.  Two  weeks  after  lie  had 
been  brought  to  New  York  and  had  been  found  to  have  a  motor 
paralysis  and  a  paralysis  of  the  muscular  sense,  also  of  the  up- 
per extremity  on  the  same  side  as  the  paralysis  which  had  first 
appeared.  He  was  gradually  becoming  comatose.  The  head- 
ache was  very  much  worse.  There  were  no  changes  in  the 
optio  disc,  and  very  slight  impairment  ot  the  tactile  sense  or 
motor  or  sensory  disturbance  beyond  that  mentioned.  The 
patient  had  been  operated  upon  by  I.>r.  Wyeth,  but  neither  by 
palpation  nor  by  exploration  could  any  tumor  be  found.  Death 
had  occurred  two  days  after  the  operation  and  at  the  antop'y 
the  growth  was  discovered  as  above  described.  The  speaker 
said  that  neurologists  were  divided  in  opininn  ns  to  tlic  exact 
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location  of  the  muscular  sense,  and  he  thought  that  this  case 
was  unique  as  imlicatinj;,  within  a  period  of  very  rapid  develop- 
ment, tlie  precise  locality. 

Dr.  J.  Leoxaud  Corning  thought  that  ihectact  localization 
of  tlie  cerebral  function  in  a  strictly  mechanical  sense  was 
hardly  to  be  looked  fon  He  did  not  think  that  cerebral  surgery 
was  going  to  do  what  had  been  promised  from  it.  Less  and 
less  (if  it  would  be  done,  and  the  little  that  was  undertaken 
would  be  restricted  to  the  cases  of  so-called  Jacksonian  epilepsvi 
and  where  there  was  reasonable  proof  of  the  existence  of  the 
tumor  near  the  surface  of  the  brain,  and  tliat  it  was  probably 
non-malignant  in  character.  This  would  narrow  the  field  very 
much,  as,  with  the  exception  of  the  syphilitic  growths,  neo- 
plasms of  the  brain  were  for  the  most  part  malignant.  He 
should  like  to  ask  if  Dr.  Gray  would  advise  operation  in  the 
case  of  deep-seated  tumors.  If  he  did  not  find  growth  by 
puncture,  would  he  cut  through  the  corte.x  and  strip  it  otf'  uuti] 
he  did  ? 

Dr.  Gray  said  that  he  should  not  hesitate  to  cut  down  in 
every  direction  in  eases  similar  to  the  one  of  which  he  had 
spoken.  Here  the  man  had  been  in  a  somnolent  state,  with 
death  at  his  heels.  If  the  end  were  hastened  by  the  scalpel,  it 
was  only  justifiable  euthanasia. 

Two  Cases  of  Traumatic  Hysteria  was  the  title  of  a  paper 
by  Dr.  He.nry  Ucn,  of  Albany.  The  first  case  had  re-ulted 
from  a  railway  collision,  and  the  second  from  a  severe  fall  in 
the  street.  In  thefirst  instance  there  had  been  hysterical  convul- 
sions, temporary  insanity,  hemiansesthosia,  and  paralysis  of 
motion  and  sensation  in  one  leg.  Both  cases  had  presented 
many  symptoms  ty|)ical  of  hysteria.  Seclusion  in  a  hospital 
and  vigorous  and  painful  treatment  had  been  necessary  before 
any  improvement  was  manifested.  The  first  patient  had  been 
cured,  and  the  second  greatly  improved.  In  the  first  case  the 
cure  had  not  taken  place  for  more  than  a  year  after  substantial 
damages  had  been  awarded.  Indeed,  both  patients  had  been 
awarded  large  damages,  hut  the  progress  toward  recovery  had 
been  in  no  way  modified  by  this  fact.  Simulation  had  been 
carefully  considered  and  excluded.  The  speaker  said  that  the 
question  as  to  the  amount  of  money  which  was  to  form  just 
compensation  for  an  injury  received  was  always  a  difficult  one 
to  answer,  and  this  was  especially  true  when  in  regard  to  injury 
of  the  nervous  system,  whether  organic  or  functional.  In  the 
case  of  organic  nervous  disease — such  as  cerebral  tumor,  mye- 
litis, neuritis,  etc.,  which  might  result  from  an  injury — these 
lesions  were  always  of  such  slow  development  that  several 
years  might  elapse  before  the  symptoms  were  pronounced, 
and  therefore  the  injury  to  the  nervous  system  was  not  fully 
manifested  till  long  after  the  question  of  damages  had  been  set- 
tled. The  {[uestion  was  not  less  difficult  in  the  case  of  those 
functional  diseases  of  the  nervous  system  resulting  from  injury. 
and  the  difficulty  in  these  arose  partly  Irom  the  danger  of  de- 
ception, because  many  of  the  symptoms  were  easily  feigned, 
and  the  patient  had  great  temptation  for  such  feigning  of  symp. 
toms,  and  partly  from  the  great  obscurity  of  the  pathology  of 
these  diseases.  These  cases  of  functi<mal  nervous  diseases, 
which  were  ilescrihed  by  Erichsen  under  the  name  of  spinal 
concus.sion  or  raihvaj  spine,  were  now  generally  regarded  as  of 
cerebral  origin,  and  known  hy  the  name  of  traumatic  neuroses. 
They  depended  in  their  iutiology  quite  as  much  on  the  fright  as 
on  the  physical  injury.  In  conclusion,  it  was  suggested  that,  if 
any  claim  for  damages  was  made  on  account  of  a  functional 
nervous  disease  resulting  from  injury  which  was  due  to  the 
negligence  of  n  corjioration  or  an  individual,  it  would  be  wise 
if  such  corporation  or  imlividiial  were  to  oiler  to  pay  for  the 
special  hospital  treatment  of  the  patient  in  the  hofie  of  obtain- 
ing a  rapid  cure.     In  n  considerable  numher  of  cases  the  offer 


might  be  accepted-,  and  in  the  other  cases  the  fact  that  the  offer 
had  been  made  would  put  the  defendant  in  a  better  light  before 
the  jury,  for  no  expert  could  deny  that,  bad  a  course  of  treat- 
ment been  adopted,  the  patient  would  have  stood  a  better 
chance  of  recovery.  Furthermore,  on  deciding  upon  the  amount 
of  compensation,  it  should  be  remembered  that  a  considerable 
number  of  these  cases  were  easily  and  rapidly  cured  under 
proper  treatment,  especially  after  the  question  of  damages  had 
been  definitely  settled. 

The  Treatment  of  Detached  Retina.— Dr.  David  Web- 
ster, of  New  York,  read  a  paper  on  this  subject.  (To  be  pub- 
lished.) 

Dr.  D.  B.  St.  John  Roosa  said  he  thought  that  Dr.  Webster 
had  rendered  signal  service  to  the  public  in  reviving  operative 
and  therapeutic  measures  in  this  condition.  At  best,  the  prog- 
nosis was  but  bad,  but  that  should  not  deter  from  an  attempt 
at  cure,  and  in  a  small  contingent  something  might  be  accom- 
plished. We  were  not  sufficiently  informed  to  enable  us  to  sci- 
entifically attack  the  causes  which  led  up  to  the  disease,  and,  in 
the  absence  of  any  better  knowledge  on  the  subject, he  thought 
that  they  were  justified  in  taking  Dr.  Webster's  view  of  the 
situation. 

Dr.  H.  D.  NoYEs  said  that  while  he  did  not  wish  to  throw 
cold  water  upon  the  hopeful  view  which  the  author  of  the  pa- 
per had  taken,  he  thought  that  very  little  was  to  be  expected 
in  this  disease  from  operative  or  any  other  procedure.  The 
best  results  were  to  l)e  looked  for  from  measures  directed  to 
the  general  health  of  the  patient  and  a  restoration  of  the 
healthful  condition  of  the  eye  itself. 

Dr.  Webster,  in  reply  to  a  request,  detailed  the  steps  of  the 
operation.  With  the  eye  cocainized  the  patient  was  directed 
to  turn  the  eyeball  in  that  direction  which  would  enable  the 
operator  to  puncture  at  a  point  on  the  sclera  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible opposite  the  retinal  detachment.  The  puncture  was  then 
made  with  a  von  Graefe's  knife,  the  knife  then  being  slightly 
turned  to  allow  the  escape  of  the  subretinal  fiuid.  A  careful 
attempt  was  then  made  with  the  knife  still  in  position  to 
slightly  wound  the  retina,  in  the  hope  of  setting  up  some  exu- 
dative process  and  thus  facilitating  adhesion.  The  scleral 
wound  was  then  closed  with  a  couple  of  stitches,  the  eyes  band- 
aged, and  the  patient  kept  (piiet  for  a  few  days. 

The  Causes  of  Asthenopia.— This  was  the  subject  treated 
of  by  Dr.  1).  B.  St.  -John  Uoosa.  In  speaking  of  asthenopia  he 
did  not  include  those  cases  which  were  the  inevitable  result  of 
certain  diseases  of  the  eyeball  or  of  any  part  of  it.  but  those 
cases  which  were  congenital  and  where  no  appreciable  eye 
lesions  existed  other  than  those  of  unequal  development  in  the 
diameters  of  the  eyeball.  lie  denied  the  existence  of  an  abso- 
lutely normal  eye — that  was  to  say,  normal  as  to  refraction — and 
asserted  that  the  members  of  the  human  race  were  never  born 
into  the  world  with  normal  eyes,  except  in  very  rare  instances. 
These  congenital  abnormities  were  seen  in  the  large  percent- 
age of  hypcrnietropias,  myopias,  and  astigmatisms  with  which 
the  ophthalmologist  had  to  deal,  such  conditions  being  a  cause 
and  not  an  efteot  of  the  asthenopia  when  it  existed,  though 
these  abnormities  were  frequently  present  without  any  asthe- 
nopia ever  being  complained  of.  Back  of  all  the  alleged  causes 
of  asthenopia  lay  the  uerve  exhaustion  of  the  nineteenth  cent- 
ury; it  was  essentially  a  disease  of  our  time.  As  to  the  matter 
of  uiuscular  insufficiency  the  speaker  was  convinced,  but  had 
been  unable  to  satisfy  all  his  friends,  that  to  chase  up  tlie  ocu- 
lar muscle:!  in  the  hope  of  efl'octinga  cure  for  all  cases  of  asthe- 
nopia was  utterly  useless.  Honest  investigation  of  the  causes 
of  this  condition  must  be  looked  for  among  disorders* of  the 
nervous  system. 

Dr.  NovKs  said  the  attitude  taken  by  the  last  speaker  and 
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by  those  who  held  similar  views  reminded  him  of  a  story  told 
of  the  late  Bishop  Wilberforce,  who  had  in  his  household  a 
domestic  of  tlie  Romish  religions  persuasion.  The  Bishop  one 
day  said  to  her:  •'  Margaret,  I  suppose  you  think  that  your  mis- 
tress and  r  can  never  get  to  heaven?  "  '•  Oh  !  I  do  not  say  so: 
I  think  you  will  be  saved  on  account  of  one  thing."'  ".-Vnd 
what  is  that  ?  "  asked  Wilberforce.  "  Why,  on  account  of  your 
hinwincible  hignorance."  The  speaker  had  given  the  subject 
of  asthenopia  a  constant  study  for  a  very  long  period.  He 
wished  to  be  understood  that  he  was  not  one  of  those  who  saw 
in  the,«e  cases  no  other  cause  than  muscular  insufficiency.  The 
last  speaker  had  denied  the  existence  of  such  a  thing  as  muscu- 
lar asthenopia,  and  with  that  opinion  he  begged  absolutely  to 
differ.  The  speaker  then  referred  to  one  hundred  carefully 
selected  cases  in  which  treatment  directed  to  the  ocular  mus- 
cles had  cured  or  benefited  the  asthenopic  symptoms.  This 
treatment  had  either  been  by  the  proper  adjustment  of  jirisms 
or  by  operation.  In  cases  where  he  iiad  decided  that  tenotomy 
was  indicated  his  results  had  been  all  that  could  be  desired. 

Migraine  and  Headache  from  Eye  Strain.— The  point 
made  in  a  paper  nn  this  subject  by  Dr.  P.  Callax  was  that  eye 
strain  was  re-ijionsible  in  seventy-tive  per  e^nt.  of  the  cases  for 
tMiiitionul  headaclie  and  migraine. 

One  Thousand  Cases  of  Ocular  Headache  and  the  Differ- 
ent States  of  Refraction  connected  therewith, — Dr.  W.  F. 
MiTTENDOP.F  said  that  Dr.  Rousa  had  anticipated  the  points 
which  he  had  endeavored  to  emphasize  in  the  paper  which  he 
had  prepared.  He  believed  that  the  treatment  of  a  large  ma- 
jority of  these  eye  cases  should  be  directed  to  the  improvement 
of  the  hygienic  surroundings  of  the  patients.  Of  the  thousand 
■cases  of  headache  which  he  had  observed  and  tabulated,  only  a 
fractional  portion  could  be  set  down  as  the  result  of  muscular 
insutficiencies  directly. 

Some  Points  on  the  Pathogenesis  of  Aural  Vertigo.— 
This  was  the  title  of  a  communication  by  Dr.  O.  D.  Pomeimiy, 
of  New  York.     (To  be  published.) 

Appendicitis. — The  importance  which  is  now  attached  to 
inflammatory  disturbances  in  tiie  region  of  the  appendi.x  verini- 
formis  from  a  medical  and  surgical  standpoint  was  well  dem- 
onstrated by  the  fact  that  an  entire  evening  session  was  devoted 
to  what  proved  to  be  a  brilliant  and  exhaustive  consideration  of 
this  subject.  It  is  impossible  in  this  writing  to  attempt  more 
than  the  most  superficial  resume  of  the  points  brought  out  by 
the  several  speakers. 

Dr.  IIekman  Mynteh,  of  Buffalo,  to  whom  bad  been  assigned 
tlie  expounding  of  the  gross  pathology  of  the  disease,  said  that 
he  had  followed  in  this  respect  the  nomenclature  of  Professor 
With,  of  Copenhagen,  who  had  described  three  forms  of  api)en- 
dicitis:  1.  Peritonitin  ai/pendicularis  adhegha,  in  wtiich  the 
ulceration  in  the  appendix  went  so  deep  that  the  peritoneal 
covering  was  affected  and  adhesions  were  formed.  2.  Perito- 
nitiit  ajipendiculariK  locitlis,  characterized  by  local  peritonitis 
and  abscess.  3.  Peritonitin  njipendicularis  universalis,  in  wliicli 
there  was  diffuse  peritonitis  by  perforation  of  the  peritoneal 
cavity.  The  ()uestion  as  to  whether  abscesses  which  formed 
were  intra  or  extraperitoneal  had  been  much  debated  upon.  Ho 
saw  no  reason  for  any  disagreement  upon  this  point.  Both  the 
ctecuin  and  the  a[>pendix  were,  nccording  to  Bull  and  others, 
always  completely  invested  by  perilonieuni.  An  abscess  start- 
ing in  the  appendix  must  necessarily  at  the  onset  be  intnificii- 
toneal,  limited  by  adhesions.  If  the  adhesions  were  strong  and 
exudations  continued  to  be  deposited  so  that  the  perforation 
into  the  abdominal  cavity  was  prevented,  the  parietal  perito- 
neeom  might  become  perforated  and  the  pus  was  then  in  the 
retroperitoneal  tissue — /.  «.,  in  the  iliac  fossa — and  constituted 
in  extraperitoneal  abscess,  and,  if  not  opened  by  an  extrapeii- 


toneal  incision  above  Poupart's  ligament,  might  perforate  else- 
where, as,  for  instance,  iuto  the  rectum,  the  ischio- rectal  fossa, 
or  backward. 

Dr.  A.  G.  Gerstek,  continuing  the  subject  of  the  pathology, 
said  that  in  a  majority  of  cases  of  perforation  of  the  appendix 
the  cause  was  to  be  found  in  stenosis,  or  atresia,  of  some  por- 
tion of  the  organ.  Then  there  were  perforations  which  occurred 
without  such  conditions  being  present,  as,  for  instance,  from 
tuberculous  ulceration,  typhoid  fever,  and  so  on.  It  bad  been 
thought  that  foreign  bodies  had  played  a  very  important  part 
in  producing  perforation ;  but  he  believed  that,  taking  iuto  con- 
sideration the  large  quantity  of  such  bodies  which  were  con- 
stantly swallowed  in  food,  perforation  ought,  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, to  be  much  more  frequent  than  it  was.  The  ap- 
pendix, having  a  muscular  coat,  had  the  power  of  expelling 
bodies  which  might  be  caught  in  its  blind  sac.  He  thought 
that  this  view  was  proved  by  the  fact  that  in  a  vast  proportion 
of  cases  of  perforative  and  non-perforative  appendicitis  foreign 
bodies  were  not  pre>ent  at  all.  The  most  common  cause  of  the 
trouble  was  a  catarrhal  condition  which  either  took  origin  in 
the  appendix  itself,  or  was  continued  or  transmitted  from  the 
caput  coli  into  the  appendix;  the  latter  seemed  to  the  speaker 
the  most  common  process. 

Dr.  Charles  MoBirxey  then  gave  an  elaborate  review  of 
bis  own  practical  experience  in  tre;.ting  the  disease  surgically, 
and  the  deductions  which  he  had  drawn  therefrom  as  to  the  in- 
dications for  early  laparotomy.  He  emphasized  the  fact  that 
the  earliest  possible  diagnosis  and  frequent  examination  of  the 
patient  might  properly  be  demanded  of  every  physician  and 
surgeon  who  was  called  to  attend  a  case  of  appendicitis.  Clear- 
ly defined  rules,  which  would  guide  safely  in  all  instances  to  a 
decision  as  to  when  a  case  of  appendicitis  might  be  safely 
treated  conservatively,  could  not  be  laid  down.  A  general  de- 
scriptiin  often,  but  not  always,  api)!icablo  was  the  best  substi- 
tute he  could  offer.  The  diagnosis  having  been  made  in  a  given 
case,  the  treatment  should  be  directed  to  insuring  absolute  rest 
and  controlling  periperistalsis  and  retroperistalsis.  As  a  local 
application  over  the  cscum  and  appendix,  cold  was  by  far  the 
be>t.  Anodynes  should  not  be  given  to  the  point  of  masking  the 
symptoms,  and  were  possibly  better  avoided  altogether.  It  nau- 
sea disappeared  within  twelve  hours,  if  at  the  end  of  the  same 
period  tenderness  on  pressure  had  not  increased,  if  the  tem- 
perature remained  normal  or  had  not  risen  to  100°  F.  in  the 
mouth,  if  the  pulse  was  not  accelerated  or  but  slightly  so,  and 
if  the  patient  moved  in  bed  with  ease,  the  case  was  probably  a 
mild  one,  destined  to  recovery.  If  at  the  end  of  twelve  hours 
moi-e  this  state  of  thiiigs  still  obtained,  the  chance  of  favorable 
ending  was  enhanced.  If  during  the  succeeding  two  days  no  tu- 
mor had  formed  and  the  symptoms  had  all  improved,  or  some  had 
improved  while  others  had  remained  stationary,  the  case  might 
be  considered  as  practically  safe,  although  complete  rest  should 
be  enjoined.  Again,  in  other  cases  the  temperature  would  be 
higher,  the  pulse  full,  and  the  nausea  considerable;  slill  these 
symptoms  might  not  increase  in  severity,  and  the  indications 
for  conservative  treatment  would  be  clear.  In  these  latter  cases 
a  short  interval  of  twelve  hours  or  more  would  usually  develop 
signs  of  improvement,  or  of  the  cessation  of  advance,  or  of  the 
advance  of  the  symptoms.  If  signs  of  improvement  had  ap- 
peared, medical  treatment  would  be  continued.  If  the  symi)- 
toms  had  merely  ceased  to  advance,  the  decision  would  be 
postponed  till  another  visit,  to  be  made  after  a  short  interval, 
the  medical  treatment  being  in  the  mean  time  continued. 
If  the  8ympton)s  had  become  more  marked,  then  the  ques- 
tion of  immediate  operation  arose.  In  all  of  those  cases  which 
showed  well-marked  signs  of  increasing  disease,  the  question 
of  an  operation  should  be  deliberately  and  carefully  discuss.  .1, 
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aod,  in  the  opinion  of  the  speaker,  the  operation  should  he 
done.  It  was  not  best  to  wait  for  strong  evidence  of 
perforation  or  peritonitis.  It  was  not  satisfactory  to  wait 
till  the  palse  became  rapid  and  weak  and  the  respiration  anx- 
ious. No  one  could  name  the  signs  of  impending  perforation. 
When  spreading  peritonitis  was  discoverable,  the  peritonitis 
had  already  spread.  If  the  peritonitis  bad  passed  beyond  the 
wall  of  an  abscess,  then  the  abscess  had  already  ruptured.  If 
marked  distention  of  the  abdomen  was  waited  for,  section  might 
demonstrate  sepiic  paresis  of  the  gut,  a  condition  from  which 
the  speaker  had  never  known  a  patient  to  recover.  Such  in- 
dications were  conditions  which  it  would  be  wiser  to  anticipate. 
It  n)ight  be  laid  down  as  a  rule,  with  few  exceptions,  that  the 
indications  of  advancing  disease  could  be  clearly  made  out  by 
the  end  of  thirty-six  hours,  provided  that  the  diagnosis  had 
been  made  early  and  followed  up  by  several  careful  examina- 
tions. Advancing  disease  with  significant  symptoms  at  this 
period  offered  the  necessary  indications  for  operation.  The 
speaker  then  more  minutely  considered  the  various  symptoms, 
both  subtle  and  pronounced,  which  should  be  observed  by 
physician  and  surgeon,  as  bearing  upon  the  important  question 
of  operative  interference. 

Dr.  W.  W.  Keen,  of  Philadelphia,  continued  the  discussion 
of  the  foregoing  question  under  live  heads  :  1.  Appendicitis  of 
a  mild  form  without  formation  of  abscess  and  terminating  in 
resolution.  2.  Perforative  appendicitis  followed  by  general 
peritonitis.  This  class  he  divided  into  severe,  early,  fulminat- 
ing peritonitis,  and  an  apparently  mild  peritonitis  suddenly 
bursting  out  into  general  peritonitis  from  perforation  of  the 
appendix  or  rupture  of  an  abscess.  3.  Cases  of  abscess  forma- 
tion in  which  evacuation  of  the  pus  was  effected  either  by  op- 
eration, external  rupture,  or  rupture  into  a  hollow  viscus.  .  In 
these  cases  resolution  or  death  usually  took  place  in  from  two 
to  four  weeks.  4.  Abscess  formation  took  place  slowly,  the 
chronicity  continuing  for  weeks  or  months  or  even  a  year  be- 
fore discharge  took  place.  5.  Cases  of  recurrent  appendicitis. 
The  speaker  held  the  opinion  that  of  the  milder  forms  exami- 
nation would  demonstrate  that  about  one  third  of  all  adults  had 
been  affected  by  one  or  more  attacks.  The  position  taken  by 
Dr.  Keen  was  sulistantially  that  of  the  previous  speaker — that 
conservative  measures  were  admissible  only  uj)  to  a  certain 
point,  beyond  which  operative  procedures  offered  most  encour- 
aging results,  the  prospects  diminishing  in  proportion  to  tlie 
delay. 

Ur.  L.  A.  Stimson,  of  Now  Yoik,  in  considering  tlie  tech- 
nique of  operations  for  the  relief  of  appendicitis,  divided  these 
into  two  groups — those  in  which  the  general  peritoneal  cavity 
was  opened  with  the  intention  of  removing  the  ai>pendix,  and 
those  in  which  the  interference  was  limited  to  the  evacuation 
of  the  abscess  without  exposure  of  the  general  cavity.  For  the 
first  he  recommended  a  lateral  incision  along  the  border  of  the 
right  rectus.  In  the  search  for  the  appendix  the  anterior  longi- 
tudinal bundle  of  unstriped  muscle  of  the  colon  was  a  guide, 
for  it  ran  directly  to  the  appendix.  To  secure  the  stump  of  the 
appendix,  he  jireferred  a  stout  catgut  ligature  to  unfolding  and 
suturing  the  end.  He  urged  the  employment  of  a  drainage-tube 
and  an  abundant  packing  of  iodoform  gauze  whenever  ])us  was 
found,  and  there  had  been  prolon;red  exposure  and  handling  of 
the  intestines,  lie  thought  ihe  use  of  these  made  it  safe  to 
empty  and  drain  through  the  inci.sion  abscesses  that  were  not 
adherent  to  the  anterior  abdominal  wall.  Ho  did  not  advocate 
free  irrigation  of  the  general  peritoneal  cavity,  as  he  considered 
it  inellioiont  for  disinfection  and  possibly  harmful.  For  the 
second  class  of  operations  ho  recomniended  the  usual  obli(|ue 
incision,  parallel  to  the  upper  part  of  Poiipart's  ligament,  open- 
ing directly  into  the  abscess  if  it  were  adherent  in  the  line  of  the 


incision,  or  passing  backward  between  the  peritonanim  and  the 
iliac  fascia  to  reach  the  abscess  from  behind  near  the  base  of 
the  appendix  if  it  was  small  and  not  adherent  in  front.  Ab- 
scesses deep  in  the  pelvis  could  be  operated  upon  through  the 
anterior  wall  of  the  rectum  by  guiding  the  knife  on  the  finger 
after  stretching  the  sphincter. 

Dr.  Robert  F.  Weik,  of  New  York,  g.ave  his  conclusions  as 
to  the  propriety  of  and  the  indications  for  resection  of  the  a])- 
pendix  during  the  quiescent  stage  of  chronic  relapsing  apjiendi- 
c.itis.  A  year  ago  he  hud  expressed  the  opinion  that  when  the 
recurrent  attacks  of  appendical  inflanimation  were  so  frequent 
as  to  impair  the  patient's  u.sefulnes?  in  life  it  was  proper  to  run 
the  risk  of  a  laparotomy  for  relief,  but  that  this  measure  might 
be  delayed  until  an  acute  attack  was  in  progress.  Careful  de- 
ductions made  from  twenty-four  cases  had  induced  him  to  con- 
cur in  the  opinion  that  in  the  absence  of  definite  coutra-indica- 
tions  intermediate  laparotomy  might  be  performed  in  cases 
where  the  patients  were  debarred  from  the  enjoyment  of  life  or 
the  ability  to  earn  a  living.  He  was  led  to  indorse  this  view 
from  the  uncertainty  of  attaining  a  proper  discrimination  in 
diagnosis,  from  the  slight  mortality  in  the  quiescent  stage,  and 
the  usually  uniform  good  results  which  were  obtained. 

Dr.  Albert  Van  Derveer,  of  All)an\,  considered  the  rela- 
tion of  the  physician  and  surgeon  in  the  care  of  cases  of  ap- 
pendicitis. He  thought  that  the  care  of  such  cases,  so  far  as  the 
physician  was  concerned,  consisted  in  an  early  recognition  of 
the  disease,  and  that  then,  in  view  of  the  present  success  of  ab- 
dominal surgery  in  these  cases,  it  became  his  duty  promptly  to 
share  the  anxiety  of  the  case  with  the  operating  surgeon- 
There  existed  no  longer  any  excuse  for  a  physician  in  full  prac- 
tice who  pleaded  ignorance  of  "the  McHurney  point."  Upon 
the  surjieon.  after  being  called  into  <'onsultation.  there  would 
rest  much  of  the  subsequent  responsibility,  though  both  phy- 
sician and  surgeon  should  associate  in  watching  the  case.  If 
the  care  of  appendicitis  could  be  upon  the  basis  thus  suggested, 
fewer  oases  would  come  to  the  operating  table  in  a  septic  con- 
dition seeking  the  surgeon's  aid  only  as  a  forlorn  hope. 

Dr.  Francis  Bacon,  of  New  Haven,  said  that  the  expectant 
plan  which  he  had  so  far  adopted  might  be  regarded  by  some  as 
unjustifiable  temerity.  He  narrated  the  his-tory  of  a  case  in 
which  he  had  operated  with  cocaine  anaesthesia,  and  in  which 
an  interesting  point  had  been  observed.  When  the  appendix 
was  exposed,  and  during  a  moment  of  sensitiveness,  handling  of 
the  organ  had  caused  the  patient  to  complain  of  pain  in  the 
region  of  the  umbilicus. 

Pelvic  Inflammation  in  Women.— This  formed  the  sub- 
ject of  a  series  of  paper.-,  and  discussions. 

Dr.  A.  F.  OunKiKR,  of  New  York,  introdncfd  the  subject. 
He  said  that  the  practical  points  which  were  to  be  explained 
were  whether  pelvic  infiammations  in  women  were  due  to 
traumatism  or  infection,  or  both.  .\lso,  what  was  the  influence 
of  parturition,  gonorrhoea,  syphilis,  surgical  injuries  to  the  pel- 
vic structures,  the  congestion  of  menstruation,  retained  secre- 
tions within  the  uterus  or  vagina,  and  solid  and  cystic  new 
growths.  Blood  and  lymph  vessels  and  glands,  nerve*,  muscu- 
lar and  cellular  ti.ssue,  serous  and  mucous  nienibrane,  were  all 
jjresent  in  the  pelvis,  and  were  all  susceptible  of  inflammatory 
processes.  The  ntcrino  appendages  might  undergo  varying  de- 
grees of  inflammation  and  degeneration.  As  to  the  methods  of 
dealing  with  the  various  morbid  processes,  he  would  leave  that 
part  of  the  discussion  to  the  gentlemen  who  followed  him. 

Dr.  W.  (iiT.i,  Wvr.iK,  of  New  York,  in  dealing  with  the  (juos- 
tion  of  the  pathology  of  inflammation  of  tlie  uterine  appendages 
and  tissues  around  the  uterus,  said  that  when  in  a  state  of  acute 
inflammation  it  was  very  dillicult  to  make  a  differential  diag- 
nosis as  to  the  location  of  the  inllamniation   in    many   cases. 
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During  the  acute  stage  of  septic  poisoning  after  labor  or  abor- 
tion there  was  inflammation  of  tlie  veins  and  lymphatics,  but 
phlegmon  was  rarely  formed  in  the  cellular  tissue.  The  poison 
might  extend  in  the  cellular  tissue,  and  an  acute  cellulitis  kill 
the  patient,  but  such  a  condition  as  a  chronic  cellulitis  the 
speaker  had  never  seen.  When  removing  diseased  Falloppian 
tubes  and  ovaries  during  the  acute  stage  of  the  formation  of  a 
pelvic  abscess  he  had  found  the  connective  tissue  of  the  broad 
ligament  cedematous  and  thickened.  Here  the  real  disease  was 
in  the  tube  and  orary,  and  the  connective  tissue  was  only  af- 
fected by  continuity,  for,  when  the  tube  and  ovary  were  removed, 
the  oedema  in  the  surrounding  tissue  would  soon  disappear. 

In  over  four  hundred  laparotomies  done  for  the  removal  of 
di'-eased  tubes  and  ovaries,  the  great  majority  being  typical 
cases  of  so-called  cellulitis,  the  speaker  had  not  found  one  case 
which  could  be  fairly  termed  cellulitis.  Invariably  the  abscess 
had  started  in  or  about  the  Falloppian  tube  or  ovary  within 
the  peritonifium. 

Dr.  J.  H.  Raymond,  of  Brooklyn,  thought  that  pelvic  cellu- 
litis, while  not  frequently  met  with  apart  from  associated  in- 
flammatory conditions,  certainly  did  at  times  occur.  It  might 
result  from  traumatism,  ovarian  apoplexy,  or  by  infection  from 
the  uterus.  If  jesolution  did  not  take  place,  pns  might  form, 
find  an  outlet,  and  recovery  take  place.  The  second  class  of 
cases  were  complicated  with  pelvic  peritonitis  resulting  from  a 
variety  of  causes,  and  a  third  class  included  salpingitis.  Ovari- 
tis constituted  another  phase  of  pelvic  inflammation.  Where 
any  of  these  forms  of  inflammation  underwent  resolution  with- 
out su[)pnralion  the  possibility  of  subsequent  trouble  from  ad- 
hesion would  be  minimized.  The  presence  of  pus  was  an  indi- 
cation for  evacuation  by  means  of  the  knife. 

The  Treatment  of  Pelvic  Inflammation  in  Women.— Dr. 
L.  S.  -McMi'iriKV,  of  Louisville,  read  a  jmper  on  this  subject. 
He  thought  pelvic  cellulitis  so  rare  a  condition  as  to  be  prac- 
tically excluded  from  a  consideration  of  operative  treatment  in 
women.  Pelvic  peritonitis,  however,  was  of  such  common  oc- 
currence, 80  reciu'rent,  and  so  dangerous  in  its  sequelie  to  com- 
fort, health,  and  'life,  that  it  was  the  most  important  of  the 
aft'eclions  encountered  in  gynecic  practice.  After  reviewing 
the  various  forms  of  intiammation  which  might  be  relieved  by 
such  palliative  measures  as  warm  sitz- baths,  rest,  the  hot 
douche,  massage,  counter-irritation,  saline  i)urgatives,  and  .so 
on,  he  said  that  when  a  patient  presented  the  history  of  recur- 
rent attacks  of  pelvic  inflammation  it  was  at  once  indicative  of 
leaky  tubes.  The  only  treatment  which  would  cure  was  re- 
moval of  the  diseased  appendages  by  abdominal  section.  It 
was  folly  to  wait  for  the  advent  of  rupture  and  general  perito- 
nitis before  making  a  decision.  It  was  amazing  to  see  with 
what  reluctance  the  profession  had  come  to  accept  this  great 
advance  in  pelvic  surgery.  Even  now — when  masses  of  suppu- 
rating tubes  and  ovaries  were  dug  out  of  the  pelvis  in  the  midst 
of  virulent  peritonitis,  and  the  patients  were  saved  from  a 
hitherto  fatal  condition — many  eminent  members  of  the  profe.s- 
sion  stigmatized  the  procedure  as  castration  of  women.  So  far 
as  he  was  aware,  surgeons  operated  upon  the  female  f)elvis  for 
local  disease  only,  and  never  with  the  idea  of  effecting  a  cure  of 
reflex  ili-itiMh.iiicf<  nnd  obscure  syin[)t(im';. 

An  Inquiry  into  our  Present  Knowledge  of  the  Progress 

of  Myomatous  Tumors.— This  was  the  title  of  a  paper  by  Dr. 
J.  F.  \V.  Ross,  of  Toronto.  As  a  summary  of  a  very  elaborate 
survey  of  the  whole  subject  covered  by  the  title  of  the  paper, 
the  speaker  said  that  the  fallacies  which  existed  in  respect  to 
the  treatment  of  this  class  o(  growths  were  due,  first,  to  the  slow 
development  of  the  lurnor  and  the  dithculty  in  appreciating  the 
changes  in  size.  Second,  to  the  fact  that  when  they  reached  a 
certain  size  many  of  them  had  no  tendency  to  increase,  even  if 


no  treatment  was  given.  Third,  to  the  fact  that  after  the  cli- 
macteric period  many  of  the  growths  remained  inert  or  under- 
went retrogression,  and  also  that  many  patients  did  not  come 
for  treatment  until  this  period  was  approaching.  The  supposed 
effects  of  treatment,  continued,  as  it  usually  did,  over  a  long  pe- 
riod of  time,  might  only  he  coincident  with  the  natural  pro- 
cesses of  cure.  Tbe  speaker's  idea  of  what  such  treatment 
should  he  was  as  follows  :  If  a  patient  was  not  near  the  meno- 
pause, was  suffering  in  her  health,  and  was  willing  to  submit 
to  operation,  he  advised  the  removal  of  her  ovaries  and  tubes. 
If  the  diagnosis  of  the  case  was  not  clear  and  a  pelvic  mass  was 
found  simulating  a  myoma,  he  urged  operation  and  cure.  If 
the  patient  would  not  submit  to  salpingo-oophorectomy  and  had 
not  an  intra-nterine  myoma  that  could  be  rtvao^e(i.pertaginam 
and  was  suffering  from  hremorrhage,  the  interior  of  the  uterus 
should  be  treated  with  hsomostatics.  To  this  class  of  remedies 
belonged  the  actual  cautery  and  the  positive  electrode  as  well 
as  the  older  remedies.  If  the  tumor  continued  to  grow,  not- 
withstanding these  procedures,  and  gave  rise  to  uncontrollable 
haemorrhage,  sloughing,  peritonitis,  and  septic  symptoms,  caus- 
ing dangerous  pressure  on  pelvic  or  thoracic  viscera,  abdominal 
hysterectomy,  myotomy,  or  enucleation  from  below  should  be 
performed.  If  the  patient  refused  to  have  this  done,  galvano- 
puncture  might  be  resorted  to.  It  required  very  little  irrita- 
tion to  produce  alterations  in  the  nutrition  of  these  growths 
and  cause  sH|)puration  or  a  retrogression.  The  speaker  was  a 
firm  believer  in  the  efficacy  of  galvano-puncture  in  many  cases, 
but  he  did  not  believe  that  either  it  orintra-uterine  electrolysis 
would  cure  or  relieve  permanently  anything  like  the  number 
of  cases  accorded  them  by  the  supporters  of  the.se  methods,  or 
that  these  methods  would  he  accompanied  by  the  low  death- 
rate  claimed.  After  abdominal  galvano-puncture  and  after 
many  cases  of  vaginal  galvano-puncture,  hysterotomy  became 
an  almost  impossible  operation  owing  to  the  presence  of  adhe- 
sions. Electricity  was  fast  losing  its  fashionable  favor,  its 
clouds  of  mysticism  bad  rolled  away,  and  we  were  now  able  to 
gain  a  more  accurate  view  of  its  real  value  in  the  treatment  of 
myomata.  The  battery  was  walking  in  the  footsteps  of  the 
spray,  and  in  the  future,  though  not  fulfilling  all  our  expecta- 
tions, might  remain  of  use  to  the  profession  in  a  variety  of 
ways. 

Dr.  W.  Gill  Wylie  said  that  electricity,  except  as  an  agent 
to  destroy  the  tissues  of  the  tumors,  was  practically  of  no  influ- 
ence. If  used  to  stop  hemorrhage,  it  must  be  in  such  strengths 
as  to  act  as  a  cautery.  It  was  important  to  recognize  the  great 
objection  of  any  form  of  treatment  which  would  leave  a  scar  in 
the  uterine  tissues  and  which  would  be  liable  to  close  up  the 
glands  and  follicles,  thus  interfeiing  with  normal  .secretion  and 
setting  up  a  train  of  reflex  symptoms  which  might  turn  out  to 
be  Worse  tban  the  disease  tor  which  the  treatment  was  insti- 
tuted. He  considered  the  use  of  electricity  as  dangerous  as 
that  of  operative  procedure.  If  the  tubes  and  ovaries  could  he 
removed  completely  and  the  tumor  was  no  larger  than  a  child's 
head,  success  was  almost  sure  to  follow  operatinu.  Increased 
size  and  the  presence  of  adhesions  augmented  the  difliculties. 
Dr.  Ross  had  advised  dealing  with  intra-uleritie  tumors  by  elec- 
tricity. He  must  oppose  his  view  and  state  his  couviction  that 
if  risks  must  be  run,  it  was  better  to  incur  those  of  hysterectomy. 
Dr.  OuRuiKi!  believed  that  there  existed  cases  in  which  elec- 
tricity could  be  employed  as  the  most  advantageous  therapeutic 
agent  at  the  time.  He  did  not  feel  that  it  was  going  out  of  use 
with  the  spray.  He  thought  that  they  were  wrong  to  throw 
aside  an  agent  which,  even  if  only  for  a  time,  afl'orded  relief, 
and  there  was  no  doubt  this  could  be  done  in  many  cases  by 
the  application  of  the  po.sitive  pole  within  the  uterus. 
('/;,  A,  ,■„,„•/«,/„/.) 
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Recherches  cliniijues  et  therapentiqiie»  sur  Vepilepsie.^  I'hyslerie 
et  Vidiotie.     Compte  rendu  du  service  des  enfans  idiots,  0|>i- 
leptiqnes  et  arri6res  de  Bicetre  pendant  I'annee  1889.     Par 
BouBNEviLLE,  medecin  de  Bicetre,  Sollier,  conservateiir  du 
nins6e  de  Bicetre,  et  A.  Pilliet,  ancien  interne  du  service. 
Volume   X,   avec  22  figures  dans  le  texte  et  une  planche 
chronio-lithographiqne.     Paris:  Leorosnier  et  Bab6,   1890. 
Pp.  lvi-188.     [Publications  du  Progrh  medical.] 
The  charitable  institutions  of  a  nation,  its  care  for  its  lielp- 
less,  have  ever,  rightfully,  been  supposed  to  be  indicative  of  its 
civilization,  and  any  book  that  will  enlighten  us  on  these  points 
will  necessarily  be  of  great  interes't.     Of  such  a  nature  is  the 
Compte  rendu  of  the  care  taken  of  the  idiotic,  epileptic,  and 
intellectually  backward  children  of  the  Bicetre  Hoj^pital.    From 
it  we  learn  of  the  successful  ettorts  made  to  develop  such  facul- 
ties as  are  still  retained,  so  that  the  child,  by  instruction  in  a 
trade  or  in  simple  manual  employment,  such  as  boot-blacking, 
may  either  entirely  or  in  part  be  made  self-sustaining. 

That  the  ]mrely  scientific  aspect  of  these  pathological  ques- 
tions is  not  lost  sight  of  we  have  ample  proof  in  M.  Bourne- 
ville's  interesting  article  on  Myxoedematous  Idiocy,  Bourneville 
and  Sollier's  on  A  Family  of  Hystero-epileptics,  and  Pilliet's 
on  The  Histological  Lesions  of  the  Gray  Nervous  Substance. 


Electricity  in  the  DiaeoAes  of  Women,  with  Special  Reference 
to  the  Application  of  Strong  Currents.  By  G.  Betton 
Masset,  M.  D.,  Physician  to  the  Gynajoological  Department 
of  Howard  Hospital,  etc.  Second  Edition,  revised  and  en- 
larged. Philadelphia  and  London:  F.  A.  Davis,  1890.  Pp. 
xii-240.     [Price,  $1..50.] 

This  is  a  concise  exposition  of  the  laws  of  electricity  as 
applied  to  gynajcology,  presented  in  a  concrete  and  practical 
shape  by  means  of  a  series  of  demonstrations  of  the  phy^^io- 
logical  and  mechanioal  effects  of  the  various  currents  and  of 
the  two  poles  upon  the  animal  tissues.  Foreseeing  the  difficul- 
ties likely  to  present  themselves  to  the  practitioner,  the  author 
enters  into  such  details  as  will  practically  ohviate  theM\. 

The  Ruhe.  By  W.  H.  Uuomjbent.  M.  D.,  Fellow  of  the  Royal 
OoUegeof  Physicians;  Senior  Physician  to  and  Lecturer  on 
Clinical  Medicine  in  the  Medical  School  of  St.  Mary's  Hos- 
pital, etc.  Illustrated  witli  Fifty  Sphygmographic  Tracings. 
Philadelphia:  Lea  Brothers  &  Co.,  1890.  Pp.  vi-312. 
[Price,  $1.75.] 

The  author  has  produced  a  highly  suggestive  little  book  and 
one  that  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  practitioner,  for  not 
only  is  the  pulse  studied  in  a  way  that  renders  the  accuracy  of 
its  appreciation  by  palpation  comparable  with  that  given  by  the 
sphygniograph,  but  the  final  causes  of  all  circulatory  changes, 
as  well  as  their  ultimate  effects,  are  also  traced  with  the  skill 
of  a  consummate  clinician. 

BOOKS    AND    PAMPHLETS    RECEIVED. 

ExHTninntion  of  Water  for  Siuiitnry  and  Technical  Purpo.ses.  By 
Henry  Lcffmanii,  M.  D.,  I'h.  D.,  Professor  of  ('licnii-stry  in  the  Woman's 
Medicnl  College  of  Pennsylvania,  etc.,  and  William  BeuTri,  .M.  .\.,  Dein- 
oiistrator  of  Chemistry  In  the  Pennsylvania  College  of  Dental  Surgery, 
etc.  Second  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged,  with  Illustrations.  I'liilu- 
dclphia:  P.  Bliikiston,  Son,  &  Co.,  1891.     Pp.  vii-9  to  130. 

Auscultation  and  Percussion.  By  Frederick  C.  Slmtuick,  M.  P., 
Professor  of  Clinical  Medicine  in  Harvard  University,  etc.  Detroit: 
George  S.  Davis,  1890.     Pp.  viii-121.     [Physicians'  Leisure  Library.] 


De  I'idee  de  persecution  dans  la  melancolie  et  de  delirc  des  perse- 
cutions. Par  Blin  (Emmery-Edouard-Eugene),  Docteur  en  medeeine 
de  la  Faculte  de  Paris,  etc.  Paris:  E.  Leorosnier  et  Babe,  1890.  Pp. 
109.     [Publications  du  Progres  medical.'] 

L'Asepsie  et  I'antisepsie  i  I'Hopital  Bichat,  service  de  chirurgic  de 
M.  le  Docteur  Feli.x  Terrier  (188:3-1889).  Par  Marcel  Baudouin,  ancien 
interne  h  I'Hopital  Bichat.  Preface  et  introduction  de  M.  Felix  Ter- 
rier, professeur  agreg6  i  la  Faculty  de  medeeine.  Avec  10  figures 
dans  le  te.xte  et  4  photogravures  hors  texte.  Paris :  E.  Lecrosnier  et 
Bab^,  1890.     Pp.  iii-214.     [Publications  du  Progres  meJimt.] 

Mechanical  Obstruction  in  Diseases  of  the  Fterus.  By  George  F. 
Hulbert,  M.  D.,  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.     [Reprinted  from  the  Medical  News.] 

A  Study  of  the  Physiological  Action  of  Kava-Knva.  By  David 
Cerna,  M.  D.,  Ph.D.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  [Reprinted  from  the  T/icra- 
veutic  Gazette.] 

Transactions  of  the  Medical  Society  of  the  State  of  West  Virginia. 
Twenty-third  Annual  Session,  held  at  Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  .lune  11,  IJ, 
and  13,  189U. 

Cephala>matoma  Verum  Externum.  By  Howard  A.  Kelly,  M.  I)., 
Baltimore.  [Reprinted  from  Volume  XV,  Tnmmclions  of  the  Amni- 
can  Gyiuecolofjfical  Sodeti/.] 

Sulla  ghiandola  tiroide.  Temperatura  del  cani  dopo  I'estirpazionc 
di  quest'  organo.  Ricerche  del  Prof.  G.  B.  Cghetti.  [Estratto  dalla 
Riforina  meJica.] 

Extraction  d'une  aiguille  k  coudre,  localisie  par  le  precede  de 
I'aimantation.  Par  le  Dr.  E.  Kumraer,  Geneve.  [Extrait  de  la  Rceiie 
medicale  de  la  Suisse  romand^.] 

State  of  New  York,  State  Commission  in  Lunacy.  Second  Annual 
Report,  1890. 

Laws  of  the  State  of  Michigan  relating  to  the  Public  Health,  in 
Force  in  the  Y'ear  1890.  Compiled  under  the  Direction  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  State  Board  of  Health. 

The  Breathing  Movements  in  Relation  to  Voice  Pioduction.  By  <■. 
Hudson  Makuen,  M.  D.,  Philadelphia.      [Kepriuted  from  Education.] 
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GYNECOLOGY. 

Hv  ANDltKW   F.   CURKIER.   M.  U. 
Drainage   after  Abdominal   Section  (E.   W.  Cushing,   Brif.   JAi/. 
Jour.,  .\ug   It),  181)0). — The   following  were  believed  to  be  the  indica- 
tions lor  drainage : 

1.  The  presence  of  freshly  separated  adhesions  or  of  voluminous 
pedicles,  or  of  rents  and  incisions  in  the  pelvic  peritona'um  reqiuring 
many  sutures — in  a  word,  any  condition  which  might  lead  to  the  oozing 
of  bloody  fluid. 

2.  The  esca]io  of  pus,  the  contents  of  cysts,  much  Idood,  urine,  or 
fa?cal  matter  into  the  abdominal  cavitv.  In  such  cases  there  should  be 
irrigation  with  hot  water  and  drainage. 

:f.  Perforation  or  incision  of  the  intestines  or  bladiler  during  an 
operation,  or  a  sloughy  couditiou  wliich  foreboded  a  subsequent  perlo- 
ratioii. 

4.  The  presence  of  masses  of  exudate  or  stiff  capsules  from  wliieli 
diseased  structures  have  been  enucleated,  and  wliieh  do  not  eollap,«e 
but  will  permit  of  the  accumulation  of  fluid. 

6.  Any  condition,  .such  as  shock  or  weakness,  requiting  rapid  termi- 
nation of  a  diflieull  operation,  the  ahdoiuinnl  cavity  containing  much  of 
the  hot  water  which  had  been  used  for  irrigation.  There  were  no 
special  conlra-indications  to  drainage.  .Schriiiier  represented  the  Con- 
tinental authorities  wlio  opposed  drainage  in  favor  of  antiseptics. 
Tait  was  a  stiong  advocate  of  drainage,  especiallv  in  women  over  sixty 
and  in  young  women  who  were  much  exhausted. 

On  Total  Extirpation  of  the  Uterus  by  the  Vagina  (,l.  Willinms. 
£ril.  Mnl.  .foil,:,  Aug.  2:1.  lS!io)._N„t  all  I'ases  cif  ean.'er  of  the  uterus 
are  suitable  for  extirpation  of  the  organ.     The  operation  is  too  grave 
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and  mutilating  in  character  to  be  undertaken  unless  a  radical  cure  is 
intended.  The  operation  is  out  of  the  question  if  the  disease  has  in. 
vaded  structures  contiguous  to  tlie  uterus.  This  consideration  neces- 
sarily excludes  most  cases  of  cancer  of  the  uterus  from  radical  treat- 
ment, since  they  are  usually  not  seen  by  the  surgeon  until  such  invasion 
has  taken  place.  The  disease  may  originate  in  the  body  of  the  uterus, 
the  cervix,  or  the  vaginal  portion  of  the  cervix,  the  history  and  char- 
acter of  a  given  case  differing  according  to  the  part  attacked.  Tlie 
operation  is  indicated  for  cancer  of  the  body,  since  it  is  the  only  way  by 
which  the  disease  can  be  removed.  Mere  mobility  of  the  organ  is  not 
alone  the  symptom  nhich  would  indicate  the  propriety  of  extirpation. 
As  to.adhesions  in  connection  with  the  uterus,  it  is  very  difficult  to  dif- 
ferentiate those  which  are  due  to  inflammation  and  those  which  are  due 
to  cancer.  As  to  size,  the  organ  may  be  little  larger  than  normal,  or  it 
may  be  large  enough  to  extend  nearly  to  the  umbilicus.  If  very  large, 
of  course  it  can  not  be  removed  per  vaginam. 

Opinions  differ  widely  as  to  indications  for  operation  in  cancer  of 
the  cervix  and  the  vaginal  portion.  The  propriety  of  operating  in  such 
cases  is  regulated  by  the  anatomical  and  clinical  history  of  cancer  in 
these  parts.  Anatomical  research  must  be  conducted  under  two  condi- 
tions :  1.  When  the  disease  has  been  allowed  to  run  it.s»c;ourse  without 
surgical  interference.  2.  When  the  minor  operation,  supravaginal  am- 
putation, with  or  without  the  hot  iron,  has  been  resorted  to. 

The  starting  point  of  cancer  of  the  cervix  is  usually  the  deeper  por- 
tion of  the  glands,  but  it  may  originate  in  the  upper  half  of  the  cervix 
near  t.-e  os  internum,  or  in  the  lower  half  near  the  os  externum,  the 
latter  being  the  more  frequent  situation.  It  may  begin  in  the  super- 
ficial epithelium  lining  the  cervical  canal,  or  in  the  bottom  of  the 
spaces  between  the  papilhe.  Whether  the  disease  starts  at  the  inner 
or  outer  orifice,  its  tendency  is  to  involve  the  whole  thickness  and  length 
of  the  cervix,  and  to  pass  through  to  the  circumcervical  tissues,  delay- 
ing for  a  time  to  pass  beyond  the  os  internum.  When  it  begins  near 
the  OS  externum  it  spreads  outward  and  upward,  sparing  the  squamQU.s 
epithelium  covering  the  vaginal  portion,  but  hastening  into  the  connect- 
ive tissue  around  the  cervix.  When  it  begins  near  the  os  internum  it 
tends  to  grow  outward  and  downward,  but  not  upward.  The  connective 
tissue  is  invaded  before  the  body  is  attacked,  and  before  the  epithelium 
covering  the  vaginal  portion  is  destroyed  and  ulceration  has  taken 
place.  In  the  later  stages  of  the  disease  extension  into  the  body  takes 
place  directly,  but  this  extension  is  preceded  by  indirect  extension  to 
the  outer  surface  of  the  body  (of  the  uterus)  through  the  medium  of  the 
contiguous  connective  tissue.  The  sides  of  the  uterine  body  are  af. 
fected  earlier  than  its  interior,  and  to  a  higher  point,  but  there  are  ex- 
ceptional cases  in  which  the  opposite  occurs.  In  some  cases  there  aie 
cancerous  nodules  in  the  inner  superficial  layers  of  the  uterine  body, 
together  with  an  early  stage  of  cancer  of  the  cervix.  They  may  be  sec- 
ondary deposits,  though  this  is  improbable,  or  they  may  be  independent 
new  cancerous  formations. 

After  supravaginal  amputation  of  the  cervix,  recurrence  usually 
takes  place  within  a  limited  time,  and  not  in  the  stump  of  the  uterus, 
but  in  the  connective  tissue.  It  grows  rapidly,  spreading  upward  into 
the  broad  ligaments  and  downward  into  the  vesico-vaginal  and  recto- 
vaginal septa.  The  stump  of  the  uterus  may  be  affected  last  of  all.  If 
the  uterus  has  been  extirpated,  reciurence  will  take  place  in  the  para- 
metric tissue,  though  it  may  develop  in  the  bones,  glands,  and  other 
riscera.  Cancer  of  the  vaginal  portion  begins  in  the  S(|uamous  epithe- 
lium forming  its  covering,  and  tends  to  spread  superficially  toward  the 
vaginal  walls,  and  thence  toward  the  vulva.  It  spreads  deeply  in  its 
later  stages,  and  <x;casionally  sends  deep  processes  inward  in  its  early 
history,  sloughs  and  cavities  resulting.  The  clinical  investigation  con- 
cems^he  frequency  of  recurrence,  the  period  of  time  between  the  opcr- 
alive  procedures  and  the  recurrence,  and  the  comparative  danger  of  the 
radical  and  the  palliative  operations.  Inquiry  shoidd  also  be  made  as 
to  the  value  and  permanency  of  the  results  after  each  operaticm.  Pres- 
ent statistics  are  insullicicnt  for  forming  a  conclusion  as  to  relative 
superiority,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  following  cases  for  a  sufficiently 
long  period  after  operation,  and  the  shortness  of  the  period  within 
which  the  operation  has  been  practiced.  The  danger  of  total  extirpa- 
tion has  been  reduced  to  a  minimum  among  (ierman  gyniocologists. 
the  mortality  being  a.s  low  as  five  per  cent,  with  some  of  them.     Sta- 


tistics do  not  tell  us  whether  this  mortality  exceeds  that  of  supra, 
vaginal  amputation  of  the  cervix  when  performed  with  equal  care.  The 
question  as  to  the  effects  of  the  different  degrees  of  mutilation  caused 
by  the  two  operations  has  not  yet  been  sufficiently  investigated.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  one  may  hold  certain  views  in  regard  to  the 
total  extirpation  of  the  uterus  and  yet  be  unable  to  carry  them  out. 
The  diagnosis  of  the  disease  in  its  early  stages  is  very  difficult,  exami- 
nation  of  an  excised  portion  of  tissue  with  the  microscope  not  alwavs 
yielding  the  necessary  information.  If  the  tissues  above  the  vagina 
are  infiltrated,  the  diagnosis  can  be  made,  but  an  operation  is  then  not 
likely  to  be  a  radical  one ;  on  the  other  hand,  mobility  of  the  organ  does 
not  necessarily  indicate  an  operation.  In  cancer  of  the  bodv  it  will 
usually  be  impossible  to  recognize  an  early  invasion  of  the  parametrium. 
The  aim  should  be  to  recognize  the  disease  while  it  is  still  limited  to  the 
uterine  tissue.  Examination  should  be  made  with  the  aid  of  anaes- 
thesia, both  by  vagina  and  rectum,  to  decide  this  point,  and  also  to 
discover  any  enlargement  of  the  glands  of  the  pelvis.  The  latter  may 
be  so  remote  from  the  uterus  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  discover 
them,  their  presence  not  being  manifest  until  months  afterward.  The 
question  is  also  pertinent  whether  there  can  be  any  hope  of  radical 
cure  by  an  operation  when  the  whole  thickness  of  the  uterine  wall  is 
involved,  or  any  part  of  it  in  the  cervix,  or  the  area  of  attachment  of 
the  broad  ligaments. 

The  foregoing  paper  was  read  before  the  Section  in  Midwifery  and 
Gynaecology  of  the  Tenth  International  Medical  Congress,  and  the  fol- 
lowing is  a  brief  summary  of  the  discussion : 

Schauta  disapproved  of  amputation  of  the  cervix.  In  seventeen 
eases  he  had  found  that  the  body  of  the  uterus  was  involved,  though 
the  cervix  was  the  primary  seat  of  the  disease.  He  favored  total  extir- 
pation. Pozzi  preferred  the  radical  operation,  and  thought  it  should 
sometimes  be  performed  when  the  disease  had  passed  beyond  the  limits 
of  the  uterus.  The  uterus  should  not  be  turned  and  the  fundus  drawn 
out  first  in  the  course  of  the  operation,  as  that  might  involve  infection 
of  the  peritonaeum  by  the  diseased  cervix.  He  also  preferred  ligature 
of  the  vessels  rather  than  the  use  of  forcipressure.  Landau  preferred 
forcipressure,  which  permitted  of  the  more  extensive  removal  of  diseased 
tissue.  Sajaitsky  gave  the  historv  of  the  operation  in  Russia.  Extir- 
pation of  the  uterus  was  not  a  dangerous  operation  when  antiseptics 
were  used.  The  methods  of  Schroder,  Kritsch,  and  Martin  were  to  be 
preferred.     Injury  to  the  bladder  and  ureters  could  always  be  avoided. 

Martin  approved  of  complete  extirpation,  not  only  for  cancer,  hut  for 
all  other  diseases  which  prevented  one  from  gaining  a  livelihood.  The 
particular  method  of  operation  was  not  material.  He  was  in  the  habit 
of  closing  the  peritoneal  wound,  using  no  drainage-tube. 

Kaltenbach  closed  the  peritoneal  wound.  No  one  could  sav  when 
or  where  the  disease  would  recur. 

Czeniy  believed  that  vaginal  extirpation  would  lie  practiced  until 
cancer  could  be  cured  by  medical  treatment.  If  the  parametrium  was 
infiltrated,  the  sacral  method  of  operating  should  be  used. 

P^an  advocated  forcipressure  in  the  vaginal  operation  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  ligatures. 

Diagnostic  and  Therapeutic  Experience  concerning  Hydrosalpinx 
and  Pyosalpinx  (Landau,  ViMl.f.  0';in.,  August  2:t,  llsitO). 

1.  Tumors  of  the  Falloppian  tubes  are  much  more  frc<iuent  than  was 
formerly  admitted,  or  is  even  now  admitted  by  many.  They  are  fre- 
quently mistaken  for  parametritis,  perimetritis,  metritis,  and  solid  or 
cystic  tumors  of  the  uterus  or  ovaries. 

2.  These  tumors  arc  actually  more  frequent  than  they  used  to  he. 
As  causes  may  be  mentioned  not  only  gonorrhoea,  infecticm  during  or 
after  abortion  or  parturition,  but  also  too  much  interference  by  the 
gynaecologist,  consisting  in  manipulations  of  the  cervix,  intra-utcrine  in- 
jections, curetting,  and  cauterization.  Infection  may  take  place  even 
though  the  gynaecologist's  treatment  has  been  thoroughly  proper,  occur- 
ring perhaps  in  the  course  of  the  healing  process,  just  as  epididymitis 
may  follow  injections  of  the  urethra. 

8.  Our  diagnostic  knowledge  has  been  derived  from  the  practice  of 
abdominal  section  and  improved  methods  of  cxamiiuition. 

4.  The  ordinary  directions  for  ascertaining  the  shape,  size,  and  mo- 
bility of  the  tubes  are  seldom  available.  The  clinical  history  may  show 
nothing  that  is  characteristic. 
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5.  Tubal  colic  is  a  sign  which  may  he  of  service. 

6.  There  are  two  useful  signs  for  determining  hydrosalpinx  ;  one  is 
the  characteristic  location,  the  other  a  feeling  which  suggests  an  air- 
cushion  in  the  palpation  of  the  tube  and  uterus. 

7.  These  signs  are  not  available  if  the  uterus  is  fixed,  if  the  volume 
of  fluid  in  the  tube  is  small,  and  if  its  walls  are  thickened. 

8.  If  palpation  yields  a  sensation  comparable  to  a  feeling  of  feathers 
it  may  be  considered  pathognomonic  of  hydrosalpinx.  It  enables  one 
to  exclude  other  tumors  at  the  sides  of  and  posterior  to  the  uterus. 

9.  Fluctuation  may  not  be  appreciable  in  a  hydrosalpinx,  owing  to 
the  hardness  of  the  sac. 

10.  It  is  not  always  possible  to  determine  whether  the  hydrosalpinx 
involves  one  or  both  tubes  until  the  sac  is  opened.  The  tubes  may  be 
so  stretched  or  conglomerated  behind  the  uterus  as  to  suggest  only  a 
single  organ. 

11.  There  is  no  value  in  the  advice  to  follow  with  gentle  touch  the 
course  of  the  tube  in  making  a  diagnosis  of  hydrosalpinx. 

12.  The  diagnosis  may  be  completed  in  some  cases  by  expressing 
some  of  the  contents  of  the  tube  through  the  uterus  into  the  vagina. 

13.  Pyosaipinx  is  usually  double.  If  it  is  single,  a  hydrosalpinx  will 
usually  be  found  on  the  other  side. 

14.  The  pyosaipinx  may  have  the  shape  of  a  coil  of  intestine,  of  a 
sausage,  etc. 

15.  There  is  no  soft,  feathery  feeling  as  in  hydrosalpinx,  the  walls 
being  thickened  and  the  adhesions  removing  any  perceptible  condition 
of  elasticity  or  contractility. 

16.  The  distinction  between  uterine  or  ovarian  timior  and  pyosal 
pinx  is  difficult  in  most  cases. 

17.  If  the  ovaries  can  be  felt  by  the  side  of  the  tumors  the  diag- 
nosis will  vary  between  pyosaipinx  and  fibroid  of  the  uterus.  If  there 
are  tubo-ovarian  abscesses,  abscesses  in  the  broad  ligament  or  in  the 
ovary,  a  diagnosis  can  not  be  made  by  palpation.  The  distinction  be. 
tween  hydrosalpinx  or  pyosaipinx  and  tubal  pregnancy  is  not  difficult 
if  the  customary  signs  of  pregnancy  are  present.  Ectopic  gestation 
in  a  horn  of  a  uterus  bicornis  may  be  recognized  by  the  sharp  location 
of  the  horn.  In  pregnancy  in  a  horn  of  a  uterus  bicornis  unicollis  or 
a  uterus  septus  bicoUis  the  development  of  the  impregnated  portion 
anteriorly  may  suffice  for  a  diagnosis.  liajniatometra  in  the  rudimentary 
horn  of  a  uterus  bicornis  may  be  recognized  by  the  pains  which  recur 
at  the  menstrual  periods  and  also  by  the  hiemorrhage  at  such  times. 
The  consistence  of  an  impregnated  tube  is  characteristic  and  excludes 
pyosilpinx.  The  former  is  .soft,  succulent,  and  changeable  in  character 
owing  to  the  contractions  which  are  excited  by  the  examining  hand 
Effusions  of  blood,  exudates,  and  abscesses  arc  without  definite  shape 
and  diffuse,  ilyomata  can  not  be  distinguished  from  pyosaipinx  bv 
palpation. 

18.  If  a  diagnosis  by  palpation  is  impossible  on  account  of  very  fat 
abdominal  walls  or  very  tense  abdominal  muscles,  puncture  of  the  mass 
may  solve  the  difficulty. 

19.  Puncture  may  be  made  through  the  vagina  or  through  the  ab- 
dominal walls. 

20.  Puncture  will  enable  one  to  say  whether  a  tumor  is  solid  or  con- 
tains fluid. 

21.  If  fluid  is  obtained,  the  macroscopic  appearance  will  vary  accord- 
ing a.s  the  tumor  is  a  colloid,  dermoid,  or  fibro-cyst,  an  hicniatocele,  etc. 
Boiling  the  fluid  will  enable  one  to  determine  as  to  the  presence  of 
echmococcua  and  parovarian  cysts.  The  naked  eye  will  enalile  one  to 
decide  as  to  the  presence  of  pus  in  the  fluid,  and  the  volume  of  alb\i- 
min  or  chlorides  will  decide  as  to  the  inilannnatory  or  dropsical  condi- 
tion of  the  lube.  The  microscope  will  assist  by  showing  the  booklets 
of  echinococcus,  crystals  of  cholesterin  or  hn;niatoidin,  pus-corpuscles 
etc. 

22.  Puncture  will  also  enable  one  to  decide  as  to  this  or  that  method 
of  treatment. 

Treatment. — 1.  Heretofore — that  is,  in  the  past — tubal  tumors  have 
seldom  been  recognized  in  the  living,  owing  to  deficient  knowledge  of 
diagnostic  symptoms  and  defective  methods  of  examination.  Eyen  if 
recognized  they  were  not  removed,  owing  to  imperfect  methods  of  op- 
eration. 

2.  Now  the  rule  is  to  remove  all  abdominal  tumors,  and  the  good 


results  which  have  been  obtained  have  tended  to  increase  our  knowl- 
edge of  tubal  tumors. 

3.  The  diagnosis  of  a  tubal  tumor  does  not  yet  imply  salpingectomy 
and  castration,  as  the  discovery  of  an  ovarian  tumor  or  cancer  would. 
There  should  be  clear  indications  as  to  the  necessity  for  an  operation. 

4.  Hydrosalpinx  may  be  cured  spontaneously. 

5.  Hydrosalpinx  may  be  treated  by  mechanical  or  surgical  means. 

6.  The  former  will  consist  in  relieving  a  displaced  uterus  and  so  cor- 
recting the  position  of  the  tube.  This  may  lead  to  the  evacuation  of 
the  tubal  tumor  through  the  uterus.  Or  massage  may  be  used  to  ad- 
vantage in  some  cases  associated  with  baths  and  irrigation  per  vaginam. 
It  is  dangerous  to  treat  this  condition  by  sounding  the  tube,  more  par- 
ticularly if  a  stiff  sound  is  used,  and  only  this  form  would  be  efficient. 
Dilatation  of  the  uterus  is  likewise  not  free  from  danger ;  it  may  result 
in  producing  a  pyosaipinx. 

7.  Surgical  means  are  indicated  when  mechanical  ones  fail,  and  they 
should  aim  to  treat  the  tube  and  ovary  as  far  as  possible  by  conserva- 
tiye  measures.  Puncture  may  be  employed  through  the  vagina  with 
antiseptic  precautions,  the  tumor  being  pushed  downward  as  far  as  pos- 
sible through  the  alxiominal  walls.  Care  must,  of  course,  be  taken  to 
avoid  injuring  the  abdominal  viscera.  The  puncture  may  be  simply  ex- 
ploratory, it  may  be  followed  by  irrigation  of  the  cavity  with  a  three- 
per-cent.  solution  of  cart)olic  acid,  or  it  may  be  followed  by  an  injection 
of  iodine  into  the  sac.  A  cannula  should  not  be  left  in  the  sac  to  ex- 
cite  suppuration.  If  the  tumor  is  not  perfectly  accessible  through  the 
vaginal  vault,  it  should  not  be  punctured.  The  operation  should  not  be 
performed  through  the  abdominal  wall.  Incision  may  be  practiced 
through  the  vagina'for  certain  cases  of  hydrosalpinx  if  puncture  does 
not  suffice. 

8.  Puncture  has  been  performed  in  many  instances  by  the  author, 
and  never  with  bad  results.  Errors  of  diagnosis,  before  puncture,  were 
revealed  when  the  operation  was  performed  in  cases  of  ovarian,  echi- 
nococcal,  and  parovarian  cysts,  and  in  tubal  pregnancies. 

9.  In  cases  of  pyosaipinx  it  may  be  remembered  that  a  spontaneous 
cure  sometimes  takes  place,  that  radical  treatment  is  not  always  de- 
manded, and  that  the  course  of  mai;y  cases  is  without  prominent  symp- 
toms. 

10.  Mechanical  treatment  is  not  suitable  for  pyosaipinx,  neither  is 
puncture,  in  so  far  as  the  latter  is  intended  as  a  curative  measure. 

11.  Incision  and  excision  alone  are  indicated,  the  former  for  single, 
the  latter  for  multiple  pus  sacs. 

12.  Incision  may  be  made  through  the  vagina,  the  abdotninal  wall, 
or  both,  according  to  the  conditions. 

13.  Incision  may  be  luade  through  the  vaginal  vault  without  the  aid 
of  a  speculum  or  dragging  forward  of  the  uterus. 

14.  If  the  pyosaipinx  is  adherent  at  the  vaginal  vault,  the  perito- 
niBum  need  not  be  opened.  If  there  is  a  tumor  in  each  side  of  the 
pelvis,  an  abdominal  operation  is  to  be  preferred. 

I.").  Should  there  be  much  liaMuorrhage,  it  may  usually  be  checked 
with  torsion  forceps. 

16.  .\  T  drainage-tube  should  be  left  in  the  sac  for  eight  or  ten 
days,  and  iodoform  gauze  may  be  p.icked  arovmd  it  for  twenty-four  hours 
should  the  lucmorrhage  be  obstinate.  Vaginal  douches  should  be  given 
daily,  and  the  patient  will  usually  be  able  to  sit  up  in  eight  days. 

17.  The  incision  will  usually  heal  readily.  If  there  is  retention  of 
the  sac  contents,  the  wound  should  be  dilated  with  the  finger. 

18.  The  immediate  and  remote  results  of  this  operation  are,  as  a 
rule,  very  satisfactory. 

19.  If  the  pus  sacs  are  near  the  abdominal  wall,  the  incision  is  made 
through  the  latter,  and  if  the  sacs  are  not  adherent,  they  are  evacuated 
and  stitched  to  the  abdominal  wall. 

20.  The  proper  site  forthe  aliilominal  incision  will  depend  upon  the 
position  and  size  of  the  sac  and  its  relation  to  the  intestine. 

21.  A  counter-opening  through  the  vagina  for  drainage  will  only  be 
required  in  case  of  large  tumors. 

22.  In  exceptional  co-ses  in  which  attachments  to  intestines  prevent 
one  from  bringing  the  tumor  forward  an<l  stretching  the  sac  to  the  ab-  , 
dominal  wall,  an  abilominal  incision  may  first  be  made,  then  an  incision 
through  the  vaginal   vault,  then  the  tumor  may  be  steadied  with  the 
hand  in  Douglas's  space,  while  with  the  other  an  opening  nuiy  be  made 
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in  it  through  the  vagina.     Drainage  in  such  cases  sliould  be  per  va^l- 
nani. 

2.'!.  In  such  cases  as  the  foregoing,  irrigation  is  generally  not  indi- 
cated. 

24.  If  an  operation  is  indicated  rather  for  tlie  relief  of  extensive 
adhesions  than  to  remove  accumulations  of  pus,  e.\cision  alone  should 
be  practiced. 

25.  If  the  ovaries  are  not  diseased  they  should  not  be  removed,  the 
diseased  tubes  only  being  excised. 

26.  As  a  rule,  however,  the  ovaries  and  tubes  must  be  removed 
simultaneously. 

27.  These  operations  may  prove  very  difficult ;  Trendelenburg's  post- 
ure may  facilitate  them. 

28.  In  removing  the  dise.ised  tubes  through  an  alidominal  incision, 
their  contents  are  frequently  diffused  in  tlie  abdominal  cavity.  This 
necessitates  the  most  careful  and  thorough  toilet  possible  of  the 
cavity. 

29.  Resection  of  the  tube  and  attachment  to  the  abdominal  wall 
has  been  limited,  in  the  author's  experience,  to  very  large^umors  or  to 
those  which  were  irremovably  joined  to  the  intestine. 

30.  Resection  of  a  diseased  portion  of  a  tulie,  and  adjustment  of 
the  remainder  so  as  to  favor  subsequent  impregnation — as  practiced  by 
Schroder,  Martin,  and  Skutsch — offers  also  the  danger  of  subsequent 
infection  through  the  uterus. 

31.  The  results  of  these  operations  upon  the  tubes  have  been  good 
and  permanent  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  ;  but  in  some  cases  there 
has  been  trouble  from  ventral  hernia,  or  from  nervous,  psychical,  or 
trophic  changes  which  have  made  the  patients  worse  than  they  were 
before  the  operation. 

The  Origin  of  Epithelial  Tumors  of  the  Ovary  (Stoffeck,  Zlsch.  f. 
Geb.  u.  Gi/n.,  xix,  283). — The  sul)ject  is  considered  and  investigated  by 
the  author  from  two  standpoints,  one  of  which  has  reference  to  the 
possibility  of  tumor  development  from  germinal  einthelium  (Keinupi- 
thel),  and  the  other  from  the  epithelium  of  the  follicles.  His  conclu- 
sions are : 

1.  Up  to  the  present  time  imbedding  processes  in  the  germinal  epi- 
thelium have  been  observed  only  in  connection  with  tumors,  and  never 
in  normal  mature  ovaries. 

2.  In  the  carcinomatous  degeneration  of  cystomata  the  germinal 
epithelium  remains  normal  longer  than  the  other  structures. 

3.  The  germinal  epithelium  tubes  which  have  been  studied  by  the 
author  have  not  been  due  to  an  active  process. 

4.  The  follicles  may  form  irregular  cavities,  lined  with  a  single 
layer  of  epithelium. 

0.  The  epithelium  of  the  primary  folliiles  and  of  mature  follicles 
may  form  epithelial  tubes,  which  are  subsequently  disintegrated  and 
form  new  cysts. 

6.  The  ovum  is  still  demonstrable  in  the  original  beginnings  of  fol- 
licular degenerations. 

The  author  concludes,  further,  that  an  epithelial  ovarian  tumor  may 
readily  arise  from  follicular  epithelium,  and  from  germinal  epithelium 
also  when  epithelial  tubes  have  developed  from  the  same. 

Discussion  of  the  Methods  of  Electrical  Treatment  of  Uterine  Fibro- 
myomata  at  the  Paris  Medical  Society  (.V'"v', /,;,/,;/,.'(/- i;«./»v(^;.y«<;. 
— (IJanion.  Jo;,:  ,1.  „„•,/.,  April  JT,  IS  Ml.)  Tlie  author  disclaimed  any 
desire  to  introduce  acrimony  into  the  discussion,  which  must  necessarily 
involve  certain  personalities.  His  desire  was  to  endeavor  to  clear  up 
certain  obscurities  in  connection  with  this  subject  which  tended  to 
bring  discredit  upon  the  entire  subject  of  electrotherapy.  The  general 
opinion  at  present  was  that  fibroid  tumors  of  the  uterus  could  only  be 
cured  by  intra-uterine  galvano-cauteri/ation,  or  by  galvano-puncturc — 
high  intensities  of  current  being  used  in  either  case — this  being  the 
result  of  the  teachings  of  Apostoli.  To  this  opinion  the  autiior  was 
opposed,  and  also  to  the  method  of  treatment  which  Apostoli  had  ad- 
vocated, since  it  involved  ilifliculties  of  application  and  dangers  which 
woulrl  check  the  development  of  electrotherapy  in  its  application  to 
nterine  di.iease  and  to  hbromyomata  in  particular.  The  author  asserts 
that  the  intra-uterine  action  of  electricity  is  useless ;  that  galvano 
caustic  action  is  useless,  with  rare  exceptions ;  and  that  palvnno-puucl- 
Urc  is  always  u.selc.^s.     Aposloli's  method,  which  was  based   upon  the 


converse  of  these  assertions,  was  considered  scientifically  erroneous. 
The  object  of  the  intra  uterine  action  of  electricity  was  evidently  to 
destroy  the  mucous  membrane,  and  produce  salutary  derivative  elTects 
thi'ough  a  central  focus  of  action.  But.  if  it  was  derivative  action  which 
was  efficient,  why  should  it  not  be  obtained  when  other  caustic  agents 
were  substituted  for  the  galvano-cautcry  ?  Besides,  even  if  there  was 
a  derivative  action,  it  might  not  take  effect  just  where  one  would 
choose  to  have  it  as  the  result  of  a  galvano-puncturc.  The  object  of 
destroying  the  endometrium  was  evidently  the  production  of  a  scar 
which  woidd  furni.sh  an  obstacle  to  hicmorrhage  at  all  points  where  it 
would  be  likely  to  occur.  It  was  formerly  advised  that  galvano- 
puncture  be  made  deeply ;  now  the  penetration  to  be  nuide  was  so 
slight  as  to  be  of  little  importance  if  good  symptomatic  or  anatomical 
effects  were,  as  was  supposed,  the  result  of  dcej)  pmicturing.  Apos- 
toli's  present  advice  was  to  puncture  when  intra-uterine  action  was 
ineffective.  As  to  central  electrical  action,  the  laws  governing  the  dif- 
fusion of  currents  showed  that  the  most  remote  points  of  a  fibromatous 
mass  in  the  uterus  could  be  perfectly  well  reached  from  any  point  in  or 
near  the  periphery  of  the  mass,  so  that  the  introduction  of  an  electrode 
along  the  entire  extent  of  the  uierine  canal  was  not  necessary. 

This  had  suggested  to  the  author  the  introduction  of  the  electrode 
into  the  cervical  canal  alone  ;  luit  in  some  cases  this  was  fomid  to  be 
difficult  or  impo.-sible.  Out  of  these  difficulties  was  developed  the 
author's  method,  which  he  called  the  method  of  electrical  tampon  and 
of  reversals  of  the  current.  With  the  intracervical  electrode  a  current 
of  50  to  70  milliamperes  was  used ;  with  the  electrical  tampon  (vaginal) 
a  current  of  120  to  130  milliamp^res  was  used  without  inconvenience 
to  the  patient.  In  all  cases  reversals  of  current  were  practiced,  the 
zero  point  being  first  touched  before  sending  the  current  in  the  oppo- 
site direction,  to  avoid  shock.  The  results  which  this  method  had 
yielded  were  believed  to  be  more  rapid  and  complete  than  were  at- 
tained by  Apostoli's  method.  In  the  hospital  service  of  Lucas-tjham- 
ponniere  this  method  had  been  tried  more  than  eight  hundred  tiuLcs 
without  a  single  accident. 

This  paper  provoked  a  heated  discussion,  in  which  Apostoli  and  a 
number  of  tho.se  who  had  cither  worked  with  him  or  .sent  him  their 
patients  for  treatment  pariicipated.  The  charges  of  danger  and  inu- 
tility associated  with  Apostoli's  method  were  contested,  and  those  who 
had  sent  their  patients  to  him  for  treatment  expressed  their  satisfac- 
tion at  the  results  of  such  treatment. 

Debate  on  the  Present  Position  of  Abdominal  Surgery  in  the  Medi- 
cal Society  of  London,  April  21,  1890  i  Hr'ii.  M.,I..J,  «,•.,  April  2rt,  ISHO). 
— Mr.  Lawsou  Tait  was  grateful  for  the  opjjortunity  of  discussing  this 
question  (which  was  initiated  by  a  paper  from  Mr.  Meredith).  He  re- 
iterated his  opinion  that  it  was  not  to  the  advocates  of  Listerism  that 
the  recognized  importance  of  cleanliness  in  surgery  was  due,  but  rather 
to  its  opponents.  He  cared  little  for  the  germs  that  might  be  in  the 
abdomen  so  long  as  he  had  plenty  of  water  to  wash  them  out.  He 
objected  to  the  American  barbarism  in  the  term  laparotomy,  which  was 
entirely  inexact  as  customarily  used.  Abdondnal  section  was  the 
proper  term,  unless  one  wished  to  imply  a  lumbar  incision.  He  dis- 
agreed with  the  reader  of  the  papei-  concerning  the  ovular  theory  of 
menstruation,  and  did  not  see  how  a  minute  portion  of  the  organ  which 
might  be  left  after  removal  of  the  appendages — and  that  portion,  too, 
strangulated  by  a  ligature — could  be  responsible  for  the  continuance  of 
menstruation.  His  principle  in  regard  to  the  removal  of  the  append- 
ages was  directly  opposed  to  Battey's,  inasmuch  a.s  he  recommended 
operation  only  for  gross  and  palpable  disease.  It  was  difficult  to  fur- 
nish convincing  evidence  regarding  the  ullimate  results  of  such  opera- 
tions; in  fact,  in  many  cases  pulicnls  forbade  the  publication  of  the 
details.  As  to  the  statement  that  the  occurrence  of  iutraperitoiu'al 
ha;morrhage,  made  in  some  of  his  <'ases,  originated  from  ruptured  tubal 
gestation. sacs  wanted  confirmation,  he  could  say  that  the  proof  of  exist- 
ing tubal  pregnancy  in  all  his  cases  was  complete.  Tying  the  broad 
ligaments  stopped  the  haemorrhage  in  all  cases,  and  there  was  no  other 
known  cause  for  hajmorrhagc  with  rupture  of  the  Kalloppiau  tubes  but 
ectopic  pregnancy.  But  in  his  cases  placental  villi  were  always  found 
in  the  meshefi  of  the  nmscular  structure  of  the  tubes.  The  presence 
or  absence  of  a  fiotiis  was  of  no  conseipicncc.  As  to  the  stntcmcnt 
which  was  accredited  to  him   Ihat  general  sm-geuns  should  not  do  ab- 
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dominal  surgery,  his  statement  was  that  abclomiual  operations  would 
be  more  successfully  done  by  men  who  devoted  themselves  entirely  to 
them  than  by  those  who  performed  them  casually.  To  argue  against 
specialism  was  to  argue  against  the  wind.  In  reply  to  Mr.  Treves's 
remark  that  the  same  rules  of  surgery  and  anatomy  applied  to  all  parts 
of  the  body,  he  would  say  that  the  conditions  in  abduminal  surgery 
differed  from  those  in  any  other  part  of  the  body,  anil  hence  re<iuired 
special  rules. 

Mr.  Greig  Smith,  speaking  as  a  surgeon  to  a  general  hospital,  dif- 
fered with  Mr.  Tait  concerning  the  uselessness  of  the  s|)ray.  He  at- 
tributed the  good  results  in  tlie  Bristol  Royal  Infirnuiry,  in  |)art  at 
least,  to  its  use.  Ue  thought  it  impossible  to  formulate  any  rule  in  re- 
gard to  the  treatment  of  the  stump  in  hysterectomy.  The  intra- 
peritoneal method  was  doubtless  the  ideal  one,  but  it  was  often  not 
adapted  to  the  very  cases  in  which  the  operation  was  most  urgently  called 
for.  The  extraperitoneal  method  would  stand  until  some  way  could  be 
devised  of  ridding  the  stump  of  uterine  fiber.  The  wire  clamp  he  con- 
sidered of  great  utility.  Drainage,  sponging,  and  peritoneal  irrigation 
he  believed  were  carried  to  extremes,  and  should  rarely  be  necessary. 
Purgatives  were  useful  for  temporary  obstruction  of  the  intestines,  liut 
not  as  a  measure  of  routine  practice.  As  to  the  treatment  of  impacti  il 
labor,  the  Caisarean  section,  and  not  I'orro's  operation,  should  be  the 
operation  of  election.  To  sweep  away  the  reproductive  organs  was 
retrograde  surgery,  unless  it  was  necessary  to  save  life.  The  impor- 
tance of  after-treatment  in  abdominal  surgery  must  not  be  forgotten. 
He  believed  that  a  great  impetus  had  been  given  to  general  surgery  by 
abdominal  surgeons. 

Dr.  Elder  believed  that  a  large  share  of  credit  for  present  pL-rfection 
in  surgery  was  due  to  Lister,  but  surgical  cleanliness  was  of  admitted 
value  with  all.  He  believed  in  the  value  of  specialists  and  special  hos- 
pitals. He  believed  the  use  of  the  clamp  was  barbarous,  tedious,  and 
dangerous,  and  that  it  must  soon  yield  to  intraperitoneal  methods  of 
treatment.  He  believed  that  tumors  of  the  appendages  should  be  re- 
moved, whatever  their  contents  might  be,  if  it  could  be  considered  that 
they  imperiled  life.  Eaily  opeiations  for  serious  tubal  and  ovarian 
disease  would  bring  about  more  favorable  results. 

Dr.  Malins  thought  that  no  o])eratiou  in  abdominal  surgery  was 
more  unsatisfactory  than  the  removal  of  ovaries  and  tubes  for  chronic 
inflammatory  conditions.  Many  of  the  patients  would  get  well  without 
operation,  and  his  experience  of  the  results  of  the  operation  was  very 
unfavorable.  Pre-existing  sexual  troubles  were  often  intensified,  and 
domestic  infelicity  often  resulted  from  the  operation.  If  pus  was  present 
in  the  pelvis,  it  should  be  evacuated  at  all  hazards,  but  he  did  not  think 
that  hiPmatocele  invariably  called  for  abdominal  section,  for  most  pa- 
tients with  the  latter  would  get  well  by  themselves  if  let  alone.  It  was 
questionable  whether  the  abdomen  should  be  opened  for  puerperal  peri- 
tonitis or  septiciemia;  he  knew  of  live  ca.~es  which  had  been  unsuccess- 
ful. Prompt  intervention  might  give  a  patient  a  chance  in  some  cases. 
Mr.  Reeves  never  used  antiseptics,  and  approved  of  the  use  of 
opium,  at  least  for  the  first  night  after  an  abdominal  operation.  For 
incipient  peritonitis  he  favored  the  introduction  of  a  long  tube  into  the 
bowel  to  relieve  the  ovcrdistention  from  flatus.  Turpentine  stupes 
were  also  beneficial.     Ue  did  not  favor  the  use  of  the  clamp. 

Dr.  O'Callaghan  believed  that  the  after-treatment  of  cases  of  ali- 
dondnal  surgery  was  as  important  as  the  operation,  lie  believed  that 
opium  was  never  admissible  after  such  operations.  He  preferred  the 
Porro  operation  to  Coosarean  section  as  a  surgical  measure.  In  dry 
tubercular  peritonitis  he  had  experienced  good  results  from  abdomimd 
section  with  removal  of  caseous  masses. 

Mr.  Barker  drew  a  distinction  therapeutically  and  mechanically  be- 
tween dry  and  moist  tubercular  peritonitis,  the  latter  being  the  more 
acute  process,  and  also  the  more  likely  to  be  localized.  In  the  dry 
form  there  was  danger  from  the  number  and  strength  of  the  ad- 
hesions. 

Mr.  Alban  Doran  believed  that  abdominal  surgery  must  always  remain 
more  or  less  distinct  from  the  surgery  of  other  parts  of  the  body.  It 
was  through  specialists  that  ovariotomy,  oophorectomy,  hysterectomy, 
and  operations  for  ectopic  gestation  had  been  established  as  legitimate 
procedures.  The  special  position  of  abdondnal  s\irgery  depended  upon 
anatomical   conditions  whidi  never  changed,  a  great  serous  membrane 


being  opened,  handled,  and  subjected  to  various  harmful  influences. 
Drainage  of  the  iieritonaum,  for  any  cause,  could  do  little  or  no  harm 
if  properly  carried  out.  Cutting  into  a  great  serous  cavity  could  never 
be  the  same  as  cutting  into  a  joint,  the  anatomical,  physiological,  and 
pathological  conditions  differing  widely;  moreover,  one  could  have  a 
different  degree  of  ability  for  the  two  classes  of  operations. 

Mr.  Knowsley  Thornton  referred  to  the  influence  of  abdominal  sur- 
gery  in  the  past  and  present  upon  general  surgery.  The  latter  was 
much  indebted  to  the  former  and  to  those  pioneers  who  had  courage- 
ously established  it.  If  the  principle  of  surgical  cleanliness  had  been 
grasped  earlier  the  results  of  ovariotomy  would  have  been  even  more 
brilliant.  The  "clamp  for  the  pedicle  of  abdominal  tumors  was  an  im- 
perfect instrument,  but  it  gave  better  results  than  any  intraperitoneal 
method.  The  great  difticulty  was  to  maintain  asepsis  for  the  stump  of 
the  abdominal  tumor.  He  objected  to  covering  the  stump  with  prri- 
tonanmi.  In  removing  large  tumors,  the  bladder  should  first  be  peeled 
away,  the  broad  ligaments  next  being  tied.  He  was  not  yet  disposed  to 
give  up  the  use  of  opium  after  operations,  with  the  exception  of 
nephrectomies.  He  was  more  favorable  to  drainage  than  he  used  to  be, 
but  did  nut  a|i]>rove  of  flushing  the  cavity  except  in  particular  cases. 


To  Contxibutors  and  Correspondents. — The  attention  of  all  who  purjiose 
favoring  na  with  communications  is  respectj'ully  called  to  the  folloW' 
ing: 

Authors  of  articles  intended  for  publication  under  the  Tiead  of  "  original 
contributions  "  are  respectfully  informed  that,  in  accepting  such  arti- 
cles, we  abeays  do  so  with  the  understanding  thai  the  foUoicing  condi- 
tions are  to  be  observed:  (1)  when  a  manuscript  is  sent  to  this  jour- 
nal, a  similar  manuscript  or  any  abstract  thereof  must  not  be  or 
have  been  sent  to  any  ollwr  periodical,  unless  we  are  specialty  7iotified 
of  the  fact  at  the  time  the  article  is  sent  to  us  ;  (2)  accepted  articles 
are  subject  to  the  customary  rules  of  editorial  revision,  and  wilt  be 
published  as  promptly  as  our  other  engagements  will  admit  of — we 
can  itot  engage  to  publish  an  article  in  any  specified  issue  ;  [S)  any 
co?iditions  which  an  autltor  wishes  complied  with  must  be  distinctly 
stated  in  a  communication,  accompanying  t/ie  manuscript,  and  no 
?u'uj  conditions  can  be  considered  after  the  jnanuscript  has  been  put 
into  tlie  type-setters'  hands.  We  are  often  constrained  to  decline 
articles  which,  although  they  may  be  creditable  to  tlieir  aul)wrs,  are 
not  suitable  for  publication  in  tliis  journal,  cither  because  they  are 
too  long,  or  are  hailed  with  tabular  matter  or  prolix  histories  of 
cases,  or  deal  with  subjects  of  little  interest  to  the  medical  profession 
at  large.  We  can  not  enter  into  any  correspondence  concerning  our 
reasons  for  declining  an  article. 

All  letters,  whether  intended  for  publication  or  not,  must  contain  the 
writer's  mime  and  addnss,  not  neccssai'ily  for  pulilication.  iVo  at- 
tention will  be  paid  to  anonymous  communicatioiis.  Hereafter,  cor- 
respondents asking  for  information  that  we  are  capable  of  giving, 
and  that  can  properly  be  given  in  this  journal,  will  be  answered  by 
number,  a  private  communication  being  previously  sent  to  each  cor- 
respomlcnt  informiiuj  him  under  what  number  the  answer  to  his  note 
is  to  be  looked  for.  All  communications  not  intended  for  pulilication 
umlcr  the  autlwr's  name  are  treated  as  strictly  confdential.  He  eon 
not  give  advice  to  laymen  as  to  particular  cases  or  recommend  indi- 
vidual practitioners. 

Secretaries  of  medical  societies  will  confer  a  favor  by  keeping  us  in- 
formed of  the  dates  of  tlieir  societies'  regular  meetings.  Brief  notifi- 
cations of  matters  that  are  expected  to  come  up  at  particular  meet- 
ings will  be  iriserted  when  they  are  received  in  lime. 

Ifewspapers  and  other  publications  containing  matter  which  the  jicrson 
sending  them  desires  to  bring  to  our  notice  should  be  market!.  Mem 
bers  of  the  profession  who  sctid  us  information  of  matters  of  interest 
to  our  readers  will  be  cotisidereil  as  doing  than  and  us  a  Javor,  and, 
if  the  spare  at  our  command  admits  of  it,  we  shall  take  pleasure  in 
inserting  the  substance  of  such  communications. 

All  communications  intnult^  for  the  editor  sho>dd  be  addressed  to  him 
in  care  of  the  pulilisliers. 

All  eotnmunications  relating  to  the  business  of  the  journal  should  be  mU 
dressed  to  the  publishers. 


through   cheesy  bronchial  nmli- 
through  adjacent  cheesy  massus 


Fig.  1  (natural  size).— Section  through  a  lung  having 
at  its  root  a  group  of  enlarged  and  cheesy  bron- 
chial lymph  nodes;   the  specimen  otherwise  nor- 


Pio.  3  (natural  sizr). — SL'ction  through  a  large  mass  of  cheesy 
nodes  grcjupi'd  alinut  the  bifurcation  of  the  trachea  and  the 
root  of  the  lung,  also  cheesy  masses  reaching  into  the  lung. 
Two  bronchial  nodes  show  beginning  softening  at  their 
centers,  and  below  them  there  is  one  smaller  node  contain- 
ing a  chalk  mass. 


Fig.  4  (natural  size).— Section  through  cheesy  lymph  nodes 
in  the  lung,  near  its  root,  also  neighboring  cheesy  masses: 
at  the  ])eriphery,  a  cavity.  The  entire  lung  is  surroundeil 
with  dense,  thickened  pleura. 


Fig.  6  (natural  size), — .Section  thi 
lung,  made  up  of  enlarged  el 
bronchi;  also  through  cheesy 
illustration  represents  the  speci 
and  the  pleura  show  discrete  i 
pleura  standing  out  in  strong  ei 
congested  membrane. 
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Fio.  3  (natural  Mzij—Vctii  n  tin  luh  i  lui„c  iiiii^s  ol  clieisv 
nodes  grouped  ibcrat  the  bifuitation  ot  tin.  tinclicaaiid  111 
root  of  the  lung  al-o  cheesv  masses  leaching  into  thi  liiii„ 
Two  bionchial  nodes  show  beginning  softening  at  tliui 
centers  and  below  them  there  is  one  smallei  node  oonlniii 
ilig  a  chalk  mass 


Fio  b  (natuial  si?(_) — Section  thiougji  a  mass  at  the  loot  of  the 
lung,  made  up  of  enlaiged  chee«y  nodes  blood  ■se«sels,  and 
bionchi,  also  thiough  cheesy  masses  mthin  the  Inng  The 
illustration  lepiestnts  the  "specimen  faithfull}  ,  the  cut  suiface 
and  the  pleuia  show  di'iciete  miliaij  tubeicles  those  of  the 
pleuia  standing  out  in  stiong  contra'^t  upon  the  backgiound  of 
congi-sttd  nituibi  me 


'ir  4  (natuial  "iiye) —Section  thiough  cheesj  hmph  nod.  s 
in  thp  hing  ncai  its  loot  also  nciglibnung  chcesi  masses 
at  the  peiipher\  a  caMtv  The  ontiie  lung  issuiioundcd 
with  densH  thickened  j)lpuia 


Fig.  5  (natural  size). — Longitudinal  section  through  a  pri 
niary  bronchus  and  through  four  cheesy  miusses  in  the  lun, 
at  its  root;  a  cavity  at  the  periphery.  The  bristle  passi  s 
through  the  primary  bronchus,  is  lost  sight  of  in  a  bron 
chial  branch,  and  appears  again  in  the  cavity,  with  whidi 
the  bronchus  communicates.  The  walls  of  the  cavity  arc 
much  thickened.  The  light  spots  in  this  lung  are  not  mili- 
ary tubercles,  but  infiltrated  terminal  bronchi.  They  arc 
faillifully  represented  by  the  artist,  and  are  seen  to  be  uni- 
formly distributed  and.  on  the  cut  surface,  to  be  branching. 
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TUBERCULOSIS    IN    CHILDREN. 

PRIMARY  INFECTION  IN  BRONCHIAL  LYMPH  NODES. 

WITH  ExniBiriON  of  illvstbative  sPEcnfExs* 

By  WILLIAM   P.   NORTHRUP,  M.  D., 

PATHOLOGIST  TO  THE  NEW  YORK  FOTJNDLniG  ASTLUM. 

The  object  of  this  paper  is  to  illustrate  and  strengthen 
the  recentlv  developed  fact  that  in  a  great  majority  of  cases 
of  tuberculosis  in  children  tlie  seat  of  primary  infection  is 
in  the  lymph  nodes  clustered  about  tlie  bifurcation  of  the 
trachea  and  the  roots  of  the  lungs. 

Tubercular  infection  in  the  tissues  of  the  body  means 
tubercle  bacilli — their  presence  and  products.  The  all  im- 
portant source  of  germ  supply  is  the  dried,  pulverized  spu- 
tum of  phthisical  patients.  The  bacillus  gains  entrance  to 
the  body  by  (1)  aspiration — through  the  respiratory  tract; 
(^)  ingestion — through  the  intestinal  tract;  (3)  accidental 
inoculation — through  abraded  surfaces;  (A)  the  placental 
circulation — congenital.  These  are  here  mentioned  u.  the 
order  of  their  importance  and  frequency.  The  first  avenue 
of  entrance,  the  respiratory  tract,  is  almost  exclusively  the 
one  of  interest  to  us. 

The  writer  of  this  pajjcr  happened  in  upon  an  opera- 
tion where  a  tubercular  wrist  joint  was  iu  process  of  e.xsec- 
tion.  As  the  result  of  a  previous  discussion  with  the  opera- 
tor upon  the  probable  seat  of  earliest  infection,  he  was  met 
on  this  occasion  with  the  bantering  query:  "I  supjjose 
you'd  like  me  to  take  out  the  bronchial  glands  too  ?  "  To 
strengthen  the  force  of  this  sinister  inquiry,  the  sheet  was 
stripped  down  from  the  shoulders  of  the  patient,  disclosing 
the  broad  chest  of  a  well-developed  boy  of  three  years. 
Whatever  his  color  previous  to  ether  inhalation,  he  was 
now  fairly  ruddy,  presenting  altogether  the  appearance  of 
a  robust,  healthy  child.  Still  the  theory  was  a  good  one, 
and  it  was  considered  proper  to  retort.  Though  this  had 
little  effect  beyond  causing  a  smile  and  some  remark  about 
pathologists' getting  "cranks"  in  their  heads,  the  reply  was 
ventured  :  '•  Yes,  his  bronchial  glands  are  most  probably 
cheesy,"  and  a  further  last  fling  was  added,  "  and  some  of 
these  cases  will  yet  come  to  autopsy."  The  wrist  lesion 
i'  dated  back  six  weeks;  was  diagnosticated  as  tuberculosis; 
was  exsected  ;  and  the  wound  healed  admirably,  the  micro- 
scope in  the  mean  time  having  confirmed  the  diagnosis. 

A  little  more  than  a  week  after  the  healing  of  the 
wound  this  same  child  entered  upon  a  three  days"  illness. 
The  main  points  in  the  history  were  as  follows:  Discharge 
from  the  nose,  white  patches  on  the  tonsils  and  fauces, 
croup,  inlubalion,  pneumonia.  The  paragraph  in  the  au- 
topsy record  which  especially  inteiests  us  reads  as  follows: 
"Tracheal  and  bronchial  lymph  nodes  enlarged  and  cheesy. 
In  the  anterior  portion  of  botli  lungs  cicatricial  contrac- 
tions which  appear  to  be  the  remains  of  .shrunken  and  ob- 
literated cavities," 


*  Head  before  the  Section  in  General  Medicine  of  the  New  Yoik 
Academy  of  Medicine,  January  20,  1891. 


The  case  just  narrated  illustrates  the  attitude  of  many 
of  the  profession,  and  establishes  a  reason  for  the  exist- 
ence of  this  paper.  This  remark,  furthermore,  commits 
the  writer  to  the  theory  that  the  primary  lesion  was  in  the 
bronchial  nodes  and  the  lungs,  and  that  the  joint  received 
its  bacilli  from  such  source.     Quite  right. 

We  must  understand  each  other  before  the  series  of 
cases  is  taken  up,  and  the  following  case  will  bring  us 
nearer  to  a  common  interpretation  of  the  findings.  An 
abstract  of  the  history  and  autopsy  record  of  this  case  will 
read  as  follows : 

A  female  infant  of  two  weeks  was  entered  upon  the  hooks 
of  the  Foundling  Asvjura  as  "  miserable  "  in  condition.  Wljen 
three  years  old  she  developed  hip  joint  disease  witli  ubsce>ses  ; 
essection  was  performed;  afterward  otorrlicea  appeared  and 
cough  was  superadded.  After  all  this  history,  two  niontlis  be- 
fore its  final  illness,  the  child  was  considered  cured,  promising. 
She  was  a  favorite,  a  pet,  an  angelic  child  with  blonde  complex- 
ion and  light-blue  eyes,  rich  ringlets  of  golden  hair ;  was  rather 
under  weight,  fragile,  and  dainty,  with  an  irreproachable  dispo- 
sition; never  cried,  never  whimpered,  nerer  wanted  anything, 
just  sat  quietly  and  looked  about  and  said  "  Yes,  ma'am."  most 
conventionally,  to  both  sexes  alike.  There  was  no  |)ain  about 
the  joint  operated  on,  there  were  no  sinuses,  but  a  wide  range 
of  motion  and  good  general  nutrition,  and,  to  quote  quite  liter- 
ally from  an  observer,  she  "  looked  like  a  good  recovery  for  a 
child  who  had  had  exsection  for  joint  disease."  The  first 
change  that  came  over  this  angelic  child  was  in  her  disposition  ; 
she  became  irritable — "cranky,"  as  the  nurse  ex|)ressed  it — 
sulky,  obstinate,  would  not  answer  questions,  was  disobedient, 
at  times  becoming  again  docile  and  aniialile.  Twelve  days  be- 
fore death  she  complained  of  being  sick  and  wanted  to  be  put 
to  bed.  This  was  unusual  with  the  child  and  attracted  the  at- 
tention of  the  nurses,  with  a  consequent  call  of  the  house  physi- 
cian. It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  she  developed  the  characteristic 
signs  of  tubercular  meningitis,  and  died  after  twelve  days. 

On  autopsy,  the  main  points  of  interest  to  us  were  the  three 
steps  in  the  tubercular  history  of  this  characteristic  case.  To- 
recount  them  backward,  the  brain  showed  typical,  recent,  tu- 
bercular meningitis,  of  which  the  patient  died  as  the  immediMto 
cause.  Second — the  hip-joint  showed  a  chalky  mass  of  about 
the  size  of  an  ordinary  domestic  pea,  jirobalily  the  remains  of  a 
lymph  node.  This  was  situated  just  above  and  in  front  of  the 
fibrous  attacliment  of  the  femur  to  the  acetabulum.  The  result_ 
ot  tlie  operation  and  the  healing  seemed  perfect.  Third — the 
lungs:  adhesions  over  one  apex  ;  beiiea»li  this,  a  sunken,  blui^h 
surface,  over  contracted  dense  fibrous  tis>ue,  having  in  its 
center  chalky  granules  and  masses.  The  hronchial  nodes  were 
wholly  triinK/ormed  into  chalk  lumps,  no  nodes  surviving  a» 
such.  No  enlargement  was  noted  in  any  other  lymph  nodes  in 
the  body — none,  let  it  be  observed,  of  the  mesenteric. 

Will  you  allow  for  a  few  moments  a  somewhat  dog- 
matic interpretation?  This  child  inherited  or  acquired  the 
predisposition  to  tuberculosis;  the  germs  were  piiscnt 
either  in  the  air-passages  or  already  in  the  bronchial  lympb 
nodes,  which  we  will  call,  for  once,  filters.  Here  was  a 
favorable  brood  nest,  and  here,  on  favorable  occasion,  they 
grew  and  multiplied.  From  the  nodes  (the  whole  group 
were  involved,  even  those  imbediled  in  the  root  of  the  lnng)t 
they  spread  to  the  adjacent  tissues  and  caused  necrosis; 
calcification  finished  the  process  and  left  the  lesion  healed. 
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so  far  as  we  are  able  to  understand  Nature's  meihods. 
Some  bacilli  from  the  pulmonary  or  nodal  lesion  gained 
entrance  to  the  blood  stream  and  set  up  the  process  in  the 
hip  joint.  This  in  turn  appears  to  have  at  last  healed. 
Finally  acute  ineningitis  developed  from  bacilli  that  had 
escaped  from  some  previous  lesion.  Please  not  to  forget 
that  these  occurrences  are  stated  as  probabilities ;  the  prob- 
abilities are  justified  by  the  theory,  and  the  theory,  wc 
hope,  will  be  maintained  by  subsequent  arguments. 

In  this  paper,  in  s])eaking  of  the  comparative  ages  of 
tubercular  lesions,  I  desire  to  state  in  unmistakable  lan- 
sruage  that  discrete  miliary  tubercles  are  assumed  to  be  of 
more  recent  formation  than  cheesy  masses;  that  cheesy 
masses  are  more  recent  than  calcareous  masses  or  shrunken, 
dense,  tibrous  tissue  or  cavities. 

Koch,  in  his  earh'  communication  on  tuberculosis, 
says:  "  In  animals  diseased  with  spontaneous  tuberculosis, 
without  exception,  the  bronchial  glands  are  found  markedly 
enlarged  and  softened."  Again:  "The  enlargement  of  the 
bronchial  glands  and  the  beginning  of  the  process  in  the 
respiratory  organs  allowed  of  no  doubt  as  to  the  origin  of 
the  spontaneous  tuberculosis  in  these  animals  being  an  in- 
halation process,  which  originated  from  the  reception  of  a 
few  germs." 

Dr.  E.  L.  Trudeau  has  had  occasion  to  repeat  these  ob- 
servations in  animal  experimentation. 

In  the  autopsy  records  of  the  New  York  Foundling  Asy- 
lum there  are  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  cases  of  tuber- 
culosis whose  records  contain  the  details  suitable  to  our 
iiurpose.  From  the  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  cases, 
thirtv-four  must  be  discarded,  because  the  ravages  were 
so  extensive  that  the  seat  of  primary  infection  was  not 
clear;  the  bronchial  nodes  were  large  and  cheesy,  like- 
wise the  mesenteric;  the  lungs  contained  tubercles,  so 
did  the  liver,  spleen,  kidneys,  and  meninges.  The  veteran 
campaigner,  in  viewing  such  a  battle-field,  could  learn  but 
little. 

Twenty  cases  of  general  tuberculosis  (that  is,  cases  in 
which  there  were  tubercles  in  the  lungs  and  in  other  organs 
besides)  showed  that  the  apparently  oldest  lesion  was  in 
the  respiratory  tract.  The  bronchial  nodes  were  cheesy  or 
chalkv,  but  there  were  small  or  large  cheesy  masses  or 
cavities  in  the  lungs.  The  remaining  tubercles  in  the  dif- 
ferent organs  were  apparently  the  result  of  sudden  infec- 
tion from  necrotic  regions  of  the  lungs — a  "shower  of 
bacilli,"  as  some  one  has  expressed  it,  from  a  rupture  of 
softened  necrotic,  bacilli-laden  masses  into  the  blood  stream 
and  80  distributed  to  the  organs. 

In  forty-two  cases  of  general  tuberculosis  the  only 
cheesy  masses  were  in  the  bronchial  lymph  nodes.  The 
miliary. tubercles  involved,  besides  the  lungs,  one  or  more 
organs  of  the  abdominal  cavity  or  the  meninges. 

In  nine  cases  the  tubercles  of  the  body  were  limited  to 
the  bronchial  nodes  and  the  lungs,  the  latter  containing 
only  discrete,  glassy,  miliary  bodies,  while  the  bronchial 
nodes  were  far  advanced  in  degenerative  changes. 

In  thirteen  cases  there  was  tuberculosis  of  the  bronchial 
nodes  only.  Most  of  these  patients  died  of  infectious  dis- 
eases, many  of  them  after  a  few  days'  illness,  from  measles, 


diphtheria  with  invasion  of  the  larynx  and  bronchi,  and 
pneumonia. 

AVe  come  now  to  the  interesting  point  in  the  demon- 
stration. We  have  shown  that  in  a  vast  majority  t>f  our 
cases  the  oldest  lesion  was  in  the  respiratory  tract ;  among 
them  was  a  very  significant  little  group  of  nine  cases  in 
which  the  bronchial  nodes  were  cheesy,  and  the  only  re- 
maining tubercles  of  the  body  were  in  the  lungs,  and  were 
discrete,  glassy,  miliary  bodies,  obviously  recent.  The 
pointing  here  is  unmistakably  to  primary  node  infection 
and  secondary  involvement  of  the  lung. 

One  step  yet  remains.  Can  it  be  demonstrated  that 
any  significant  number  of  patients  have  tuberculosis  of  the 
bronchial  lymph  nodes  only,  there  being  no  other  tubercles 
in  the  body  ?  From  our  125  cases  (less  34,  which  were 
indeterminate)  we  find  13  of  this  description. 

C.VSE  I. — A  well-nourished  female,  three  years  old,  sick  six 
days,  with  the  following  history:  Measles,  diphtheria,  cronp, 
intubation,  pneumonia,  death. 

TuherculosU  of  the  hronrhial  lymph  nodes;  no  other  tuber- 
cles in  the  body. 

A  lialf  dozen  nodes  about  the  bronchi,  at  the  roots  of  the 
lungs,  enlarged  and  exhibiting  gradations  from  cheesy  mnsses  to 
discrete  tubercles.  Tuherde  bacilli  were  present  in  raodtrale 
number.  The  Inngs  and  bronchi  presented  the  ordinary  picture 
of  extensive  descending  diphtheria  and  pneumonia;  no  tubercle 
bacilli  present. 

This  case  is  most  illustrative.  The  duration  of  the  ill- 
ness was  so  brief  (six  days),  the  lesion  was  sufficiently  ad- 
vanced (certain  nodes  being  quite  transformed  into  cheesy 
material),  as  to  fairly  allow  the  presumption  that  this,  well- 
nourished  child  was  thriving  very  well  until  it  succumbed 
to  the  overwhelming  infection  of  measles  and  diphtheria. 

Case  II. — Female,  four  years  old.  Had  scarlet  fever  six 
weeks  before  death.  Two  weeks  before  death  was  taken  sick — 
measles,  di|)htheria,  croup,  intubation,  nephritis,  pneumonia. 

Bronchial  lymph  nodes  cheesy;  no  tubercles  elsewhere  in 
the  body.     Lungs:  broncho  pneumonia  in  both. 

Case  III. — Male,  three  years  and  seven  months  old :  diph- 
theria, cronp,  intubation,  pneumonia,  nephritis;  sick  sis  days. 

Bronchial  lymph  nodes  cheesy;  no  tubercles  elsewhere  in 
body. 

Body  fairly  nourished.  Bronchi:  descending  diphtheria. 
Lungs:  moderate  consolidjition,  emphysema;  an  unusual  amount 
of  black  pigment  for  a  child's  lung. 

Case  IV. — Male,  a  year  and  niue  months  old;  eight  months 
before  death  Ijad  pneumonia;  no  measles;  no  further  history. 

Bronchial  lymph  nodes  large  and  cheesy.  Lungs  :  both  ex- 
tensively adherent,  with  a  moderate  amount  of  recent  pneu- 
monia. The  post-mortem  diagnoj-is  was  that  of  chronic  and 
recent  pneunionis,  but  the  microscope  failed  to  find  any  evi- 
dence of  a  chronic  process;  no  tubercles. 

Cask  V. — Male,  three  years  and  a  half  old  ;  diphtheria, 
croup,  intubation,  imeumonia. 

Bronchial  lymph  nodes  cheexy  and  greatly  enlarged;  somft 
contained  discrole  miliary  tubercles. 

Body  well  nourished.  Bronchi :  descending  diphtheria. 
Lungs:  pneumonic. 

Case  VI.^Male,  two  years  and  two  months  old.  (;hild  was 
sent  out  to  the  care  of  u  nurfe  in  "  poor  "  condition.  It  gradu- 
ally lailed  ;  developed  fo'tor  of  the  breath,  pneumonia,  and 
diphtheria.     Died  in  two  days  after  its  return  to  the  lioute. 
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Bronchial  lymph  nodes  enlarged  and  cheesy.  Body  ema- 
ciated; alreolar  necrosis;  diphtheria.  Lungs:  double  broncho- 
pneumonia;  no  tubercles  elsewhere. 

Case  VII. — Female,  a  year  and  four  raontbs  old.  A  cbild 
which  was  always  in  wretched  condition,  subject  to  diarrhiea 
for  the  last  three  months  of  life. 

Bronchial  hi mph  nodes  cheesy.  Emaciated.  Lungs:  oedema- 
tons,  broncliitis.  Intestines:  chronic  catarrh,  Peyer's  patches 
swollen,  follicular  ulcers  in  the  colon ;  mesenteric  nodes  swollen. 
not  tubercular. 

Case  VHI. — Female,  three  years  and  tnn  months  old.  Never 
thrived  ;  was  marked  ■'  miserahle  "  when  eulered  as  an  infant ; 
a  sphacelous  piece  of  bone  was  removed  fmrn  the  tibia ;  perfect 
recovery  followed  the  operation.  Cause  of  death,  whooping- 
cough  and  pneumonia. 

Bronchial  lymph  nodes  enlarged  and  containing  miliary 
tubercles.     Double  broncho-pneumonia:  no  tubercles. 

Case  IX. — Male,  eleven  months  and  a  half  old.  Was  brought 
to  the  hospital  at  night  in  a  dying  condition. 

Bronchial  lymph  nodes  cheesy ;  aflected  nodes  imbedded  in 
the  Inng  at  its  very  root. 

Body  emaciated.  Chest:  double  empyema;  purulent  peri- 
carditis.    No  tubercles  elsewhere. 

Case  X. — Male,  eleven  months  old.  Five  months  before 
death  had  brcmcho  pneumonia,  from  which  he  seemed  to  re- 
cover, except  that  he  had  a  persistent  ])aroxysmal  cough  not 
nnlike  wbooiiing-oough.  Tlie  breathing  was  more  or  less 
stridnlous  until  death. 

Bronchial  lymph  node  (one)  cheesy  and  causing  pressure. 
Other  nodes  markeilly  enlarged,  but  showing  no  tubercles. 

Body  emaciated.  Lungs:  right,  extensively  adherent  and 
pneumonic;  left,  showing  extensive  consolidation. 

One  bronchial  node,  an  inch  in  all  diameters,  was  firmly 
wedged  into  the  angle  of  bifurcation  of  the  trachea,  making 
pressure  upon  both  bronchi,  more  upon  the  left.  No  other 
tubercles  in  the  body.  Intestines:  the  seat  of  catarrh,  with 
swelling  of  the  mesenteric  nodes,  not  tubercular. 

Case  XL— Male,  two  years  and  eight  months  old.  AVhooi)- 
ing-cough  for  two  months.  Eleven  days  before  death,  diphthe- 
ria, croup,  tracheotomy,  pneumonia. 

Bronchial  lymph  nodes  tuhercular. 

Body  well  nourished.  Lungs:  double  |>neumonia,  diphthe- 
ritic membrane  in  the  bronchi. 

Microscopic  examination  failed  to  tind  any  tubercles  in  the 
lungs;  scattered  tubercles  in  the  bronchial  nodes ;  otherwise, 
none  in  the  body. 

Case  XII. — Female,  two  years  and  ten  months  old.  Mea- 
sles a  month  before  death,  pertussis  quickly  following.  Thir- 
teen days  before  death,  diphtheria,  croup,  intubation,  pneumo- 
nia, nephritis. 

Bronchial  lymph  node  {one)  cheesy,  diffluent  in  the  center. 

Body  well  nourished.  Lungs:  extensive  consolidation  of 
both  (recent).  Bronchi:  descending  diphtheria.  No  tubercles 
elsewhere. 

Ca.se  XIII.  —  Male,  five  months  old.     Returned  dying. 

Bronchial  and  tracheal  lymph  nodes  enlarged  and  cheesy, 
diffluent  in  the  centers. 

Body  poorly  nourished.  Lungs:  empyema  of  the  riglit  side: 
no  pneumonia.  The  bronchial  and  tracheal  nodes  formed  a 
large,  continuous,  knotted  mass;  no  point  of  rupture  into  the 
pleura  or  the  air-passages. 

An  Illuslratite  Case. — A  female  infant,  fifty-four  days  old. 
The  mother  of  this  child  was  said  to  have  died  of  phthisis  be- 
fore the  death  of  the  infant.  Five  days  before  death  the  chilil 
was  returned  to  the  asylum  with  diarrhnea,  cough,  dyspnu-a, 
and  a  temperature  of  10.3°  F.     The  child  was  in  a  wr.t'lMil 


condition,  very  like  collapse,  though  its  cry  was  vigorous.  The 
respirations  were  .shallow  and  rapid,  with  panting  and  flaring  of 
the  alse  nasi. 

Autopsy :  Lymph  nodes  at  the  porta  of  the  liver  enlarged, 
fused  together  into  a  mass  of  abnut  the  size  of  a  hen's  egg; 
cheesy.  Mesenteric  nodes  moderately  enlarged  and  uniformly 
cheesy  ;  bronchial  nodes  moderately  enlarged,  and,  on  gross 
inspection,  not  tubercular,  but  demonstrated  to  be  so  under  the 
microscope. 

Body:  emaciated,  umbilicus  healed.  Lung:  excessive 
amount  of  discrete  miliary  tubercles,  many  of  large  size,  others 
miliary  ;  no  cheesy  masses, no  pneumonia;  tubercles  on  the  cos- 
tal and  pulmonary  layers  of  the  pleura.  Liver:  olive-green  in 
color,  slightly  enlarged:  numerous  small,  opaque,  white  tuber- 
cles. Spleen:  not  enlarged;  nutnerous  large,  opaque,  white 
tubercles.  Pancreas:  the  portion  lying  against  the  nodes  of 
the  porta  tuberculous  but  circumscribed  and  limited  ;  no  further 
tubercles  in  the  organ.  Intestines:  a  few  small  ulcers  in  Pey- 
er's patches;  mesenteric  nodes  as  above  described.  Kidueys: 
numerous  small  tubercles,  widely  distributed  through  both 
organs.  Peritonaauta :  tubercles  on  the  diapbraginatic  portion 
and  in  the  iliac  regions.    Omentum :  large,  opaque  tubercles. 

Here  was  a  patient  whose  mother  died  of  phthisis  within 
a  few  weeks  after  giving  it  birth.  On  autopsy,  the  most 
extensive  and  apparently  the  oldest  tubercular  process  was 
located  about  the  porta  of  the  liver.  The  case  suggests 
the  possibility  that  the  child  may  have  received  its  bacilli 
through  the  foetal  circulation  from  its  tubercular  mother. 
No  case  of  undoubted  congenital  tuberculosis  has  occurred 
at  the  New  York  Foundling  Asylum.  If  its  bacilli  came 
through  the  umbilical  vein,  it  is  easily  understood  why  the 
tuberculosis  was  so  widespread — i.  e.,  in  every  organ,  except 
the  brain  and  heart.  A  case  has  been  reported  where  ba- 
cilli were  found  in  the  blood  stream  of  a  viable  cl.ild  re- 
moved by  Cicsarean  section  from  a  woman  dying  of  tuber- 
cular peritonitis.  There  is  room  for  suspicion  that  the 
bacilli  in  this  case  gained  entrance  to  the  fcetal  circulation 
during  the  manipulation  necessary  to  removing  the  child. 
Congenital  tuberculosis  is  very  rare,  and  tubercular  lesion 
of  the  placenta  is  probably  the  source  of  infection.  The 
bacilli  may  enter  the  blood  stream  from  the  placenta  as 
from  a  lung  lesion. 

The  following  case  is  illustrative  of  the  subject,  and  is 
somewhat  suggestive  as  to  the  necessity  of  thorough  search 
for  old  chalky  remains: 

Illustrative  Case.  Tubercular  Meningitis  ;  Retropharyngeal 
Abscess;  Chalhj  Bronchial  Gland.— A  child,  three  years  and 
three  months  old,  died  with  the  usual  symptoms  of  meningitis. 
The  prospective  interest  in  the  autop.sy  was  the  possibility  of 
tubercular  infection  being  the  cause  of  the  retropharyngeal 
abscess  and  subsequently  of  the  meningitis.  The  intracranial 
lesion  was  plain  enough,  but  no  tubercular  glands  could  be 
found  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  abscess;  several  large  nodes 
were  scattered  about  on  either  side,  and  numerous  enlarged  fol- 
licles closely  simulated  miliary  tubercles,  but  none  were  surely 
such.  The  tracheal  and  bronchial  lytnpli  nodes  were  closely 
examined,  the  lung  as  well,  without  finding  old  tubercular 
scars.  After  the  pieces  had  rested  in  alcohol  two  days  they 
were  cut  across  in  serial  sections,  when  the  edge  of  the  razor 
grated  on  a  chalky  mass.  Here  was  revealed  a  long,  narrow, 
(liidky  lump,  tlattcned  against  the  traeliea— the  renuiins,  no 
doubt,  of  a  group  of  fused  lymph  nodes  which  had  undergone 
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pathological  changes  are  of  two  kiuds :  increased  vascular- 
it?  usually  associated  with  swelling,  and' diminished  vascu- 
larity commonly  accompanied  by  shrinking.  The  former 
are  more  or  less  inflammatory  and  are  sometimes,  though 
wrongly,  classed  together  as  "  optic  neuritis."  In  speaking 
of  the  inflammatory  changes  occurring  in  the  intra-ocular 
end  of  the  optic  nerve  I  shall  employ  the  term  "  paj)il 
litis,"  as  tirst  proposed  by  Leber,  in  order  to  avoid  con- 
fusion. 

The  signs  of  increased  vascularity  or  inflammation  of 
the  papilla  consist  usually  of  several  more  or  less  distinct 
stages  :  1.  There  is  simple  congestion  or  abnormal  vascu- 
larity, characterized  by  simple  redness,  without  swelling  or 
obscuration  of  the  edge  of  the  disc.  2.  Congestion  with 
oedema,  slight  papillitis,  characterized  by  redness,  swelling, 
and  more  or  less  complete  obscuration  of  the  edge  of  the 
disc.  3.  True  papillitis,  characterized  by  greatly  increased 
redness  and  swelling  of  the  disc,  with  total  obscuration  of 
the  edge  of  the  disc,  and  often  of  the  entire  disc  itself. 

Simple  Congestion. — A  few  words  in  passing  in  regard 
to  simple  congestion.  Increased  redness  is  the  usual  symp- 
tom of  tissue  hypera;mia,  but  it  is  of  much  less  value  as  a 
sign  of  hyperfemia  of  the  optic  disc  than  in  the  case  of  other 
tissues,  on  account  of  the  great  variation  which  may  exist 
in  the  amount  of  normal  redness.  The  apparent  tint  of 
the  optic  disc  is  a  very  frequent  source  of  error  in  ophthal- 
moscopic examination  of  eyes  by  unskilled  observers,  and 
its  importance  is  greatly  overestimated.  It  is  significant 
only  when  it  presents  special  characteristics,  or  when  de- 
veloped under  repeated  examinations,  or  when  it  is  more 
pronounced  in  one  eye  than  the  other.  Gowers  is  right 
when  he  advises  that  the  term  congestion  or  hyperfemia  of 
the  disc  is  best  restricted  to  those  cases  in  which  the  in- 
creased vascularity  exists  alone  without  any  demonstrable 
change  in  the  appearance  or  distinctness  of  tlie  edge  of  the 
disc. 

Papillitis. — Congestion  with  oedema  may  be  regarded 
as  the  first  stage  of  papillitis.  The  normal  pink  tint  of  the 
disc  becomes  increased,  the  edge  of  the  disc  is  blurred,  and 
there  may  be  a  more  or  less  distinct  halo  surrounding  it. 
The  center  of  the  disc  may  be  much  redder  than  the  periph- 
ery. The  vessels  may  be  normal  or  the  retinal  veins  may 
be  enlarged.  These  appearances  are  said  to  be  the  effect 
of  pressure  on  the  retinal  vein,  causing  passive  congestion 
of  the  retinal  vessels,  but  they  may  occur  without  the  least 
sign  of  mechanical  congestion. 

From  congestion  with  oedema  to  actual  inflammation 
the  transition  is  one  of  degree  alone.  The  term  "  papil- 
litis "  should  be  restricted  to  those  cases  in  which  the  swell- 
ing, redness,  and  opacity  are  suflScient  to  conceal  the  edge 
of  the  disc.  The  changes  here  observed  are  due  not  mere- 
ly to  increased  congestion  and  ledcma,  but  to  clianges  in 
the  optic-nerve  fibers  and  surrounding  connective  tissue. 
Till'  diflerent  appearances  on  the  disc  in  diflercnt  cases,  and 
in  the  same  case  at  diflerent  times,  have  led  to  the  introduc 
tion  of  two  terms  to  describe  different  varieties  of  inflam- 
mation— viz.,  first,  "  descending  neuritis,"  and  second, 
choked  disc.  In  true  "  pa|)illitis  "  we  have  proliferation  of 
nuclei,  escape  of  leucocytes  into  the  connective  tissue,  and 


finally  degT?neration  of  nerve  structures.  As  the  swelling 
of  the  disc  increases,  white  lines  and  spots  on  the  disc  are 
not  uncommonly  seen,  often  corresponding  to  the  position 
of  the  arteries.  Hnemorrhages,  usually  small,  are  not  un- 
common. The  arteries  show  little  change,  but  the  veins 
become  dark  and  tortuous,  and  sometimes  dilated.  In  the 
early  stages  of  papillitis  from  tumor  they  arc  said  to  be 
less  frequently  dilated  than  in  papillitis  from  meningitis. 
As  the  papillitis  goes  on.  the  swelling  increases  and  often 
becomes  so  great  that  there  may  be  great  diflSculty  in  see- 
ing the  disc  even  with  a  convex  glass,  and  thus  the  disc  be- 
comes markedly  hypermetropic.  The  veins  are  darker, 
more  dilated,  and  the  arteries  are  narrowed.  Both  arteries 
and  veins  may  be  concealed  by  the  (Edematous  swelling. 
The  swelling  may  invade  the  adjacent  retina  in  all  direc- 
tions for  a  long  distance,  and  occasionally  white  patches  of 
exudation  are  seen,  surrounded  by  small  haemorrhages.  It 
should  not  be  forgotten  that  papillitis  in  this  stage  may  dis- 
appear completely.  A  further  increase  in  the  inflamma- 
tory process  is  always  accompanied  by  signs  of  compression 
and  strangulation  of  the  papillary  vessels.  In  this  stage  the 
arteries  are  very  much  narrowed,  haemorrhages  are  numer- 
ous and  scattered  over  the  entire  fundus,  the  veins  are  dis- 
tended and  tortuous  as  far  as  the  periphery,  and  the  retina 
becomes  more  or  less  opaque. 

An  inflammation  of  the  disc,  or  papillitis,  maj'  remain 
for  weeks,  or  months,  or  even  years,  in  the  lower  degrees 
unchanged,  or  the  most  intense  strangulation  of  the  vessels 
and  disc  may  come  on  in  a  few  weeks.  All  subjective 
symptoms  may  be  entirely  absent  even  when  papillitis  is 
present,  the  vision  being  unimpaired  and  the  field  of  vision 
being  unrestricted.  Photophobia,  or  intolerance  of  light, 
and  pain  are  usually  rare.  In  the  more  severe  cases  of 
papillitis  the  sight  is  always  impaired  and  may  be  entirely 
lost.  The  impairment  of  vision  usually  occurs  earlier  in 
one  eye  than  the  other,  and  it  may  come  on  slowly  or  rap- 
idly, but  almost  never  suddenly.  A  narrowing  of  the  field 
of  vision  usually  accompanies  any  marked  loss  of  vision, 
and  very  often  the  defect  in  the  field  is  very  irregular.  In 
some  cases  a  defect  in  the  field  due  to  intracranial  disease, 
such  as  hemianopsia  or  central  scotoma,  may  accompany 
the  peripheral  limitation  of  the  field  due  to  the  papillitis. 
This  peripheral  limitation  is  sometimes  very  marked.  An- 
other symptom  to  be  carefully  noted  is  a  defect  in  the  field 
for  colors,  and  this  may  exist  even  when  the  vision  is  un- 
impaired. The  perception  for  red  and  green  is  usually  lost 
before  that  for  yellow  and  blue. 

The  papillitis  occurring  in  the  course  of  intracranial 
disease  may  be  accompanied  by  defective  vision,  due  not 
to  intra-ocnlar  changes,  but  to  a  lesion  in  the  course  of  the 
optic-nerve  fibers  or  their  nuclei  of  origin.  Some  authors 
are  of  the  opinion  that  loss  of  vision  following  intracranial 
disease  is  more  frequent  in  cases  of  descending  neuritis 
than  in  cases  of  isolated  papillitis.  This  may  be  true,  but 
it  shovild  not  be  forgotten  that  it  is  an  exceedingly  diflicult 
matter  to  distinguish  ophthalmoscopically  between  papil- 
litis due  to  descending  neuritis  and  |nirely  isolated  papil- 
litis. 

Loss  of  vision  from  isolated  [lapillitis  never  occurs  sud- 
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denly,  but  we  do  meet  with  it  occasionally  from  brain  dis- 
ease. A  symmetrical  hemianopsic  defect  in  the  visual  field 
points  to  an  intracranial  cause  ;  and  an  unsymnietrical  de- 
fect, especially  a  loss  of  the  temporal  halves  of  both  fields, 
usually  indicates  a  pressure  on  the  chiasm  from  distention 
of  the  third  ventricle.  Complete  loss  of  the  sight  of  one 
eye  and  defect  of  the  adjacent  half  of  the  field  of  the  other 
eve  are  probably  of  cerebral  origin.  A  peripheral  narrow- 
ing of  the  fielil  of  vision  is  usually  referred  to  a  lesion  in 
front  of  the  cbiasm. 

Causes  of  PapUlitis. — The  most  common  cause  of  papil- 
litis is  intracranial  disease;  and  of  those  intracranial  le- 
sions, tumor  is  much  the  most  frequent.  The  frequency 
and  severity  of  the  papillitis  do  not  seem  to  be  materially 
influenced  bv  either  the  nature,  the  size,  or  the  location  of 
the  tumor.  The  next  most  frequent  cause  is  meningitis; 
then  follow  abscess  of  the  brain,  hydatid  disease,  and  soft- 
ening from  thrombosis  or  embolism,  in  the  order  named. 
Papillitis  is  also  occasionally  met  with  in  acute  diseases  of 
the  spinal  cord.  The  diseases  of  the  general  system  which 
sometimes  cause  papillitis  are  chronic  Bright's  disease,  cer- 
tain febrile  disorders,  anaemia  from  loss  of  blood,  etc. 
Papillitis  may  also  occur  as  an  idiopathic  lesion,  or  from 
great  menstrual  disturbances,  or  from  exposure  to  long- 
continued  and  severe  cold.  Unilateral  papillitis  is  almost 
always  due  to  a  lesion  in  ibe  corresponding  orbit. 

The  duration  of  papillitis  varies  widely.  It  may  reach 
its  height  in  a  few  weeks  and  then  subside,  or  it  may  be  so 
chronic  that  months  and  even  vears  elapse  without  the 
slightest  ap()arent  change  in  the  ophthalmoscopic  pictutc. 

The  Relation  of  Papillitis  to  Intracranial  Disease. — 
The  first  definite  theory  of  the  method  in  which  intra- 
cranial disease  acts  in  causing  papillitis  was  advanced  by 
von  Gracfe  in  1859,  and  still  further  elaborated  in  ISGO. 
It  was  based  on  certain  cases  of  papillitis,  with  hiemor- 
rhages  occurring  in  the  course  of  cerebral  tumor,  in  which 
no  signs  of  inflammation  were  demonstrable  macroscopic- 
ally  in  the  trunk  of  the  optic  nerve;  whereas,  in  certaiii 
other  cases  of  meningitis  in  which  the  ophthalmoscopic 
changes  had  been  less  marked,  inflammation  was  found  in 
the  course  of  the  nerve  trunk,  and  this  was  assumed  to 
have  descended  from  the  inflamed  meninges.  This  condi- 
tion was  called  "descending  neuritis"  by  von  Gracfe,  who 
contended  that  the  ophthalmoscopic  characteristics  \\  ere  a 
slight  degree  of  change  in  the  color  and  swelling  of  the 
disc  and  a  tendency  to  invade  the  adjacent  retina.  The 
cases  of  brain  tumor  with  marked  papillitis  and  hiemi  r- 
rhages,  but  with  no  evidence  of  inflammation  in  the  nerve 
trunks,  he  explained  by  the  theory  that  they  were  due  to 
the  effect  produced  on  the  circulation  of  the  eye  by  the  in- 
'creased  intracranial  pressure,  which  obstructed  the  return 
of  blood  from  the  eye  by  coiripressing  the  cavernous  sinus. 
This  mechanical  effect  was  greally  intensified  by  the  un- 
yieldintr  character  of  the  sclerotic  ring.  To  this  combined 
swelling  of  the  disc  with  hsumorrhages  and  vascular  dis- 
tention he  gave  the  name  of  ''  StaunniiH/iapille,^^  whi<h  wc 
translate  as  "choked  disc." 

This  "  obstruction  "  theory  was  accepted  as  more  or  less 
~;itisfactory  until   1869,  when  Suscmann  dealt  it  the  first 


severe  blow  by  demonstrating  that  the  communication  be- 
tween the  orbital  and  facial  veins  was  so  free  that  the  effect 
of  pressure  on  the  cavernous  sinus  was  at  once  relieved, 
and  the  latter  caused  merely  a  very  transient  engorgement 
of  the  retinal  veins.  He  also  proved  that  even  obliteration 
of  the  cavernous  sinus  produced  scarcely  any  ophthalmo- 
scopic change  in  the  appearance  of  the  disc. 

In  1869  Schwalbe  discovered  that  the  subvaginal  space 
around  the  optic  nerve  is  continuous  at  the  optic  foramen 
with  the  subdural  spaces  around  the  brain,  and  could  be 
injected  from  them.  These  facts  agreed  with  previous  ob- 
servations which  had  been  made  by  Stellwag  in  18.56  and 
Manz  in  1865 — that  the  sheath  of  the  optic  nerve  might  be 
distended  in  optic  neuritis  caused  by  tumors  and  menin- 
gitis. 

In  1869  Schmidt  sugijested  that  the  intracranial  press- 
ure might  influence  the  intra-ocular  end  of  the  optic  nerve 
by  this  mechanism,  since  the  distention  of  the  sheath  is 
usually  greatest  just  behind  the  eyeball.  This  theory  was 
supported  in  1871  by  Manz,  who  showed  how  frequently 
distention  of  the  sheath  was  met  with  in  optic  neuritis,  and 
who  believed  it  to  be  an  invarial>le  occurrence  in  cases  of 
intracranial  pressure  or  increase  of  the  subarachnoid  fluid. 
He  thought  that  the  simple  pressure  on  the  nerve  and 
blood-vessels  might  cause  the  intra-ocular  chan<res,  and  he 
endeavored  by  experiments  on  animals  to  demonstrate  this 
effect  of  the  vaginal  distention.  Injections  into  the  sub- 
dural space  passed  into  and  distended  the  sheath  and  caused 
enirorgemcnt  of  the  retinal  veins,  ami  in  some  cases  a  tran- 
sient redness  and  swelling  of  the  papilla. 

Schmidt  found,  however,  that  a  colored  liquid  injected 
into  the  sheath  passed  into  the  lymph  spaces  in  the  nerve 
at  the  latiiina  cribrosa,  and  therefore  suggested  that  the 
neuritis  was  produced,  not  by  the  simple  pressure  outside 
the  nerve,  but  by  the  irritating  influence  of  the  liquid  which 
passed  into  these  Ivmph  spaces.  These  theories  of  Schmidt 
and  Manz's  have  been  generally  accepted,  at  least  in  Ger- 
many, as  alfording  the  most  satisfactory  explanation  of  the 
origin  of  optic  neuritis. 

In  1881  Leber  adopted  the  view  that  the  distention  of 
the  sheath  is  the  immediate  exciting  cause  of  neuritis,  but 
he  doubted  the  "  mechanical-pressure"  theory  of  Manz,  and 
rejected  absolutelv  the  "irritation"  theory  of  Schmidt, 
lie  suggested  that  the  fluid  in  the  sheath  excites  neuritis  by 
conveying  pathogenic  material  to  the  optic  nerve  behind 
the  eye,  and  Deutsclimann,  in  1887,  published  some  experi- 
mental evidence  in  favor  of  Leber's  view  ami  in  opposition 
to  the  theory  of  the  causation  of  "choked  disc"  by  disten- 
tion of  the  nerve  sheath. 

In  186:!  Iluirhlings  Jackson  suggested  that  intraerania] 
tumor  caused  optic  neuriti*  by  its  irritating  effect,  acting 
as  a  foreign  body  in  the  skull.  This  theory  has  been  .sup. 
ported  by  Brown  Sequard,  ami  in  1868  by  Bencdikt;  the 
latter  ascribed  the  effect  to  irritation  of  the  vas<i-motor 
nerves.  This  theory  a.ssuines  that  the  tumor  acts  as  a  source 
of  irritation,  producing  a  reflex  influence  through  the  vaso- 
motor nerves  upon  the  optic  disc,  and  thus  leading  to  its 
infl.iinmHtion.  This  theory,  however,  has  been  rejected  by 
must  writers  on  the  ground  that  ii  involves  a  mechanism 
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which  is  not  known  positively  to  exist.  It  is  still  regarded 
bv  Huuhlings  Jackson,  however,  as  the  theory  which  best 
explains  the  phenomena  of  neuritis. 

Kdinunds  and  Lawford  hold  that  optic  neuritis,  when 
due  to  an  intracranial  cause,  is  secondary  to  basilar  menin- 
gitis, and  that  the  inflammation  reaches  the  substance  of 
the  nerve  trunk  through  its  sheath. 

Parinaud  believes  that  neuritis  is  invariably  the  effect 
of  distention  of  the  ventricles  of  the  brain,  which  causes 
general  cerebral  (edema. 

In  our  endeavors  to  elucidate  the  truth  of  the  causation 
of  "  choked  disc  "  or  papillitis  there  are  certain  facts  to  be 
remembered.  Optic  neuritis,  limited  to  or  most  intense  in 
the  optic  disc,  may  occur  without  any  apparent  intracranial 
disease.  Pure  papillitis  is  known  to  occur  in  simple  anae- 
mia. From  a  consideration  of  these  facts  it  seems  fair  to 
conclude  that  the  intra-ocular  end  of  the  optic  nerve  is  a 
structure  peculiarly  prone  to  inflammation. 

It  is  a  difficult  matter  to  connect  papillitis  with  increase 
of  intracranial  pressure,  for  it  is  the  rare  exception  in  chronic 
hydrocephalus,  where  the  intracranial  pressure  is  raised  to 
the  highest  point  of  which  we  have  any  knowledge.  On 
the  other  hand,  in  cases  of  intracranial  tumor  with  papilli- 
tis, there  may  be  no  sign  of  increaseJ  intracranial  pressure 
during  the  life  of  the  patient.  There  may  also  be  signs  oi 
increased  intracranial  pressure  in  cases  of  tumor  without 
papillitis.  If  we  reject  the  theory  that  pressure  on  the 
cavernous  sinus  is  the  immediate  cause  of  papillitis,  still  we 
can  not  absolutely  ignore  its  influence  on  the  retinal  circu- 
lation. The  great  distention  of  the  veins  and  the  narrow- 
ing of  the  arteries  occur  mainly  when  the  inflammatory  pro- 
cess has  reached  a  high  ilegree  of  intensity,  and  these  facts 
point  to  the  inflammation  in  the  nerve  as  the  cau^e  of  the 
strangulation  by  pressure  on  the  vessels,  and  this  view  is 
confirmed  by  pathological  investigations.  The  conspicuous 
constriction  of  the  vessels  is  always  in  the  papilla,  in  front 
of  the  sclerotic.  Moreover,  the  most  intense  signs  of  stran- 
gulation may  be  seen  in  cases  in  which  there  is  no  reason 
to  suspect  tlie  presence  of  intracranial  disease.  Distention 
of  the  optic  sheath  is  frequently  met  with  in  cases  of 
papillitis,  but  it  is  by  no  means  invariable  either  in  cases 
of  tumor  or  in  conditions  of  increased  intracranial  press- 
ure. It  may  be  absent  in  cases  of  cerebral  tumor  with  papil- 
litis. It  may  also  be  absent  in  cases  of  tumor  with  inter- 
nal hydrocephalus. 

It  haj  been  suggested  that  the  fluid  may  be  fbuml  with- 
in the  sheath  itself.  If  the  sheath  is  the  main  lymph, 
channel  by  wliich  fluid  is  conveyed  from  the  eye,  its  dis- 
tention in  optic  neuritis  by  Huid  escaping  from  the  |)apilla 
is  easily  understood.  But  there  is  good  ground  for  believ- 
ing that  the  fluid  found  in  the  sheath  passes  into  it  from 
the  subarachnoid  space.  We  really  know  very  little  of  the 
relation  which  may  exist  between  dropsy  of  the  sheath  and 
opti<;  neuritis.  The  occasional  occurrence  of  papillitis  with- 
out it  shows  that  it  is  neither  the  invaiiable  nor  the  chief 
mechanical  cause  of  papillitis. 

It  therefore  seems  proper  to  draw  the  conclusion  that 
we  can  not  decide  in  any  given  case  against  the  existence 
of  a  descending  neuritis  from  examination  of  a  small  por- 


tion of  the  trunk  of  the  optic  nerve,  and  that  a  pathological 
change  in  the  nerve,  deviating  but  slightly  from  the  normal 
state,  may  convey  a  condition  of  irritation  to  the  eye  which 
is  sufficient  to  set  up  actual  papillitis. 

It  also  seems  proper  to  draw  the  following  conclusions 
in  regird  to  the  development  of  papillitis  in  intracranial 
disease : 

1..  In  cases  of  cerebral  tumor,  evidence  of  descending 
inflammation  may  be  traced  in  the  sheath  or  nerve  much 
more  commonly  than  is  generally  supposed,  while  in  cases 
of  meningitis  the  evidence  of  descending  inflammation  is 
almost  invariable. 

2.  Tlie  resulting  papillitis  may  be  slight  or  may  grow 
intense,  but  we  are  ignorant  of  the  causes  which  bring 
about  this  difference. 

3.  The  mechanical  congestion  in  these  cases  of  papillitis 
does  not  always  result  from  compression  of  the  vessels  be- 
hind the  sclerotic  ring,  but  does  always  follow  compression 
by  inflammatory  exudation  in  the  papilla. 

4.  Slow  increase  of  intracranial  pressure  has  no  effect 
on  the  retinal  vessels,  but  a  sudden  increase  of  such  press- 
ure may  intensify  a  papillitis  originating  in  some  other 
way. 

5.  Distention  of  the  sheath  alone  is  probably  not  suffi- 
cient to  cause  papillitis  by  its  mechanical  etfect,  but  may 
intensify  the  process  otherwise  set  up. 

In  seeking  to  make  a  diagnosis  as  to  the  cause  of  papil- 
litis in  a  given  case,  we  must  depend  largely  on  the  pres- 
ence or  absence  of  indications  of  disease  of  the  brain,  or  of 
such  disease  of  the  general  organism  as  is  known  to  be  ac- 
companied by  optic  neuritis.  A  high  degree  of  papillitis 
with  intense  strangulation  is  seldom  met  with  except  in 
cases  of  cerebral  tumor  and  some  forms  of  idiopathic  papil- 
litis. The  slighter  degrees  of  papillitis,  not  uncommon  in 
cerebral  tumor,  chronic  meningitis  and  other  intracranial 
diseases,  and  the  neuritis  which  occurs  in  Brighl's  disease, 
resemble  each  other  closely.  It  is  upon  the  presence  of 
other  symptoms  that  the  diagnosis  in  disputed  cases  must 
rest.  In  considering  cerebral  disease  as  a  cause,  it  must  not 
be  forgotten  that  papillitis  due  to  a  cerebral  tumor  may  be 
unaccompanied  for  some  time  by  any  signs  of  intracranial 
disease,  while  on  the  other  hand  a  papillitis  due  to  some 
general  organic  disease  may  be  accompanied  by  some  symp- 
toms suggestive  of  cerebral  disease. 

In  cerebral  hi/pertcmia  there  is  no  sufticient  evidence  to 
show  that  the  vascularity  of  the  disc  participates  in  any 
transient  cause  of  cerebral  congestion,  unless  the  whole 
head  surt'ers.  In  most  of  the  eases  of  long  continued  vas- 
cular disturbance  there  are  also  signs  of  grave  functional 
disturbance  of  the  brain.  The  absence  of  any  marked  vas- 
cular alteration  in  the  eye  in  cases  of  disturbed  cerebral  cir- 
culation is  abuiidantl\  Mip[)ortoil  by  the  testimony  of  skilled 
observers. 

Jiijlammation  of  the.  Brain. — We  know  nothing  of  any 
ophthalmoscopic  changes  in  acute  inflammation  of  the  brain 
without  meningitis.  In  so-called  "chronic  encephalitis" 
there  may  be  very  markcil  papillitis,  similar  to  that  I'oiiiid 
in  cerebral  tumor,  due  probably  to  the  proi)agation  of  some 
irritative  process  from  the  brain  along  the  nerves. 
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Gowers  thinks  that  in  the  rare  cases  in  which  hajmor- 
rhage  or  softening  from  embolism  or  thrombosis  causes 
papillitis,  the  effect  is  probably  produced  through  the 
agency  of  a  secondary  inflammation. 

Hemorrhages  on  the  disc  or  in  the  retina  are  met  with 
in  a  considerable  number  of  cases  of  cerebral  ha>iuorrliage. 
Their  most  frequent  cause  is  the  granular  contracted  kid- 
ney. They  indicate  the  existence  of  conditions  which  favor 
degeneration  and  rupture  of  the  vascular  walls,  and  they  are 
often  associated  with  cardiac  hypertrophy. 

Disease  of  the  kidneys  and  gout  may  explain  the  occur, 
rence  of  papillitis  when  it  exists  alone,  apart  from  otlicr 
symptoms.  Isolated  double  papillitis  may  be  due  to 
syphilis. 

In  abscess  of  the  brain,  papillitis  resembling  that  due  to 
cerebral  tumor  is  often  met  with,  but  it  is  also  frequently 
absent. 

Tumors  of  the  Brain. — -Optic  papillitis  is  the  ocular 
lesion  in  intracranial  growths.  It  is  present  in  various  de- 
grees in  a  large  proportion  of  the  cases  of  tumor.  It  is  not 
always  possible  to  say  on  what  the  occurrence  of  papillitis 
depends.  The  position  of  the  growth  has  apparently  no 
direct  influence  on  its  occurrence,  and  the  indirect  influence 
depends  upon  the  fact  that  the  secondary  meningitis  at  the 
base  is  more  extensive  when  the  tumor  is  not  far  from  that 
part  of  the  base.  The  nature  of  the  growth  does  not  influ- 
ence the  development  of  papillitis,  for  it  may  occur  with  all 
forms  of  intracranial  growth.  Slowly  growing  tumors  seem 
to  have  less  tendency  to  cause  papillitis  than  those  which 
grow  rapidly.  Hence  we  may  conclude  that  intracranial 
tumors  do  not  cause  papillitis  by  the  direct  effect  of  their 
mass  on  the  intracranial  pressure.  In  most  cases  papillitis 
is  a  transient  event  in  the  history  of  a  cerebral  tumor,  and 
is  not  a  constantly  associated  symptom.  A  tumor  may  exist 
and  cause  symptoms  of  cerebral  disturbance  for  some  time, 
without  leading  to  any  changes  in  the  eye.  Papillitis  may 
then  be  developed,  run  its  course,  and  end  in  atrophy  of 
the  nerves,  while  the  symptoms  of  the  tumor  continue  for 
months  or  even  years. 

The  appearance  of  the  discs  in  pa[)illitis  due  to  tumor 
is  that  of  papillitis  in  its  most  typical  form.  It  is  in  most 
cases  double,  but  often  more  intense  in  one  eye  than  in 
the  other.  It  is  probably  true  that  the  occurrence  of 
papillitis  indicates  progress  in  the  growth  of  the  intra- 
cranial tumor.  If  the  progress  of  the  latter  is  arrested 
or  diminished,  the  papillitis  usually  subsides  and  may  dis- 
appear completely. 

The  value  of  papillitis  as  an  indication  of  the  existence 
of  an  intracranial  tumor  is  certainly  very  great.  It  may  be 
the  only  unequivocal  sign  of  the  presence  of  organic  cerebral 
disease.  It  may  also  give  us  signs  on  whicii  to  base  a  piou- 
iiosis.  A  subsidence  of  papillitis  may  be  regarded  as  iii- 
<li<;ating  in  most  cases  a  retrogression  of  the  growth,  and  a 
[)apillitis  of  very  chronic  course  may  indicate  that  the  \i\-'>'j,- 
ress  of  the  turaor  is  equally  slow. 

Papillitis  of  the  usual  type  is  freipiently  pre-eiit  in 
hydatid  ci/sts  of  the  brain. 

The  papillitis  met  with  in  intracranial  aneurysm  is  prob- 
ably  a   descending  inflammation,   extending  to  the   nerve 


from  the  inflammatory  process  which  always  exists  around 
an  aneurysm. 

In  simple  acute  meningitis  of  the  base  papillitis  mav 
occur  by  direct  propagation  along  the  nerve.  It  is  verv 
rare  in  meningitis  of  the  convexity. 

In  tubercular  meningitis  papillitis  is  very  common. 
Von  Graefe  regarded  this  form  of  nerve  inflammation  as 
a  typical  example  of  descending  neuritis,  ihe  inflammation 
passing  directly  from  the  membranes  to  the  optic  nerves. 
It  may,  however,  be  a  true  papillitis,  and  is  always  double. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  syphilitic  meningitis  of  the  base, 
and  of  traumatic  meningitis,  though  here  papillitis  is  rare. 
Meningeal  groivths  very  frequently  cause  papillitis. 

In  diseases  of  the  cranial  bones  papillitis  may  occur,  but 
only  as  the  result  of  meningitis  and  abscess.  Tlie  same 
may  be  said  of  injuries  to  the  head,  and  of  contusion  and 
laceration  of  the  brain. 

Diseases  of  the  Nose  and  Sinuses  of  the  Cranial  and  Facial 
Bones.  —  Some  interesting  cases  have  been  reported  in 
which  papillitis  coincided  with  a  persistent  discharge  of  a 
watery  fluid  from  one  or  both  nostrils.  In  most  of  these 
cases  there  were  also  symptoms  of  chronic  cerebral  disturb- 
ance. The  most  probable  explanation  of  these  cases  is  that 
there  was  an  increased  intracranial  pressure  as  from  internal 
hydrocephalus,  and  that  the  escape  of  the  fluid  relieved  the 
pressure  indirectly. 

Diseases  of  the  Spinal  Cord. — Myelitis  may  be  ac- 
companied by  papillitis.  In  injuries  to  the  spine  the 
changes  in  the  disi'  are  those  of  simple  congestion  with 
(edema. 

Bright' s  Disease. — In  the  neuritic  form  of  the  intra-oeu- 
lar  complications  of  kidney  disease  papillitis  predominates 
largely  over  the  retinal  changes.  The  arteries  are  usually 
narrow  and  often  concealed,  and  there  may  be  small  w  liite 
dots  on  the  surface  of  the  disc  with  hicmorrhages. 

In  diabetes  changes  in  the  fundus  are  rare,  but  there  may 
be  true  papillitis,  as  well  as  retinitis  with  h;jemorrhages.  In 
this  connection  it  is  well  to  remember  that  papillitis  and 
glycosuria  may  both  be  consequences  of  an  organic  cerebral 
disease. 

Acute  Ancemia  from  Hmnorrhage. — If  the  eyes  of  siidi 
patients  are  examined  early  in  their  course,  signs  of  neuro- 
retinitis  are  commonly  observed,  sometimes  very  intense. 
Von  Graefe  held  that  in  these  cases  there  is  a  retro-bulbar 
bairaorrhage.  Ulrich  considers  that  the  papillitis  in  these 
cases  is  due  to  a  disturbance  in  the  circulation  of  the  pa- 
pilla, and  he  attributes  the  later  changes  to  the  establish- 
ment of  an  abnormal  relation  between  the  blood-pressure 
and  the  vitreous  pressure. 

In  leucocyth(emta  papillitis  has  been  met  with,  and  in 
some  of  these  eyes  which  have  been  examined  microscopic- 
ally, the  jiapilla  was  found  swollen  from  a'dcina  and  infil- 
trated with  leucocytes. 

Sudden  suppression  of  the  menses  has  not  infrequently 
been  known  to  cause  acute  papillitis,  and  the  same  has  also 
been  seen  in  chronic  mi-nstrual  irreguhiritics. 

Papillitis,  with  and  without  lueinorrhages,  has  also  been 
occasionally  met  with  in  the  eruptive  fevers  and  in  im.laiial 
fevers,  independently  of  any  renal  complications. 
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The  profession  is  liy  this  time  familiar  witii  the  valua- 
ble properties  of  cascara  sajjrada,  but,  as  additional  testi- 
inotiy  is  always  desirable,  1  venture  to  present  tlie  results 
of  a  clinical  study  which  1  have  made  of  the  drug  in 
some  fifty  cases  of  constipation  dependent  upon  various 
canses.  Constipation  is  the  result  of  so  many  different 
factors  and  the  cause  of  so  many  different  symptoms  that 
each  individual  case  must  be  studied  by  itself.  The  host 
of  nervous  symptoms,  the  general  feeling  of  distress,  and 
the  long  train  of  dyspeptic  disorders,  with  the  aniiemia  and 
maluutrition  that  accompany  a  state  of  habitual  constipa- 
tion, are  too  well  known  to  require  more  than  a  passing 
word.  Constipation  is  never  an  unimportant  matter  for 
which  the  simple  administration  of  a  cathartic  or  "anti- 
bilious"  remedy  is  all  that  is  needed.  It  is  not  a  disease, 
but  merely  a  symptom  ;  and,  as  symptoms  vary  in  different 
individuals  acconling  to  their  habits  in  health  and  general 
constitution,  so  constipation  in  one  individual  may  be  con- 
sidered a  diarrhoea  in  another.  Observation  indicates  that 
one  stool  a  day,  or  even  one  in  two  days,  is  sufficient  for 
the  average  state  of  health.  Without  considering  those 
anomalies  which  frequently  occur  among  women,  where  no 
action  of  the  bowels  takes  place  for  weeks,  months,  and 
even  years,  it  may  be  said  that,  when  the  faeces  are  retained 
longer  than  two  days,  the  condition  is  one  that  needs  posi- 
tive attention. 

As  I  purpose  referring  to  cascara  in  its  relation  to  the 
treatment  of  constipation,  I  will  only  touch  upon  those 
causes  and  conditions  which  this  drug  is  capable  of  affect- 
ing; hence,  all  such  causes  as  vicious  habits,  business  occu- 
pations, and  irregular  modes  of  life,  all  cases  that  are 
amenable  to  surgical  treatment  alone — [lainful  lesions  about 
the  anus,  cerebral  and  spinal  diseases,  as  well  as  fevers  and 
the  special  diseases  of  the  various  organs  with  which  con- 
stipation is  always  associated — will  not  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration. 

In  a  general  way  it  maj'  be  said  that  constipation  is  the 
outcome  of  a  modification  in  the  condition  and  physio- 
logical activity  of  one  or  more  of  the  three  factors  neces- 
sary to  the  normal  performance  of  the  functions  of  the  ali- 
mentary tract.  These  are  the  lining  membrane,  with  its 
abundant  secretory  apparatus;  the  involuntary  muscles  sur- 
rounding the  gut ;  and  the  ganglionic  nervous  system,  which 
controls  both  the  muscles  and  secretory  apparatus.  I  will 
endeavor  to  arrange  some  of  the  commoner  causes  of  con- 
stipation which  cascara  sagrada  may  be  expected  to  relieve 
under  each  of  these  three  heads  : 

I.  Deficient  or  Altekeu  Secretion. 
a.  Diseases  of  the  Liver. — Cases  II,  XXI.  I  have  found 
ca.scara  to  be  a  mild  cliolagogue,  particularly  when  admin- 
istered in  full  purgative  doses.  It  probably  acts  as  a  stimu- 
lant to  the  hepatic  cells.  The  otlicr  intestinal  glands  arc 
also  stimulated  to  action.     The  stools  are  softer,  sometimes 


becoming  almost  fluid,  while  their  color  is  always  turned 
to  a  dark  or  yellowish  brown.  In  safe  doses,  cascara  is 
never  a  hydragogue,  nor  can  it  be  used  for  its  cholagogue 
effects  for  any  considerable  time,  on  account  of  the  unpleas- 
ant griping  and  the  dangerous  intestinal  congestion  which 
it  is  liable  to  give  rise  to  by  overstimulation.  Cases  are 
upon  record  in  which  its  use  was  supposed  to  have  caused 
reflex  insanity,  cerebral  anicniia,  cholera  morbus  with  vom- 
iting, and  collapse;  in  all  of  these  cases,  however,  there 
seems  to  have  been  an  injudicious  administration  of  the 
drug,  or  a  marked  idiosyncrasy  on  the  part  of  the  patient. 
I  have  never  obtained  these  disagreeable  symptoms.  Sen- 
ator places  cascara  between  senna  and  rhubarb.  In  its 
effects  upon  the  liver  it  is  a  more  powerful  cholagogue  than 
senna,  and  more  stimulating  to  the  hepatic  cells  than  rhu- 
barb. I  have  usually  exhibited  the  drug  in  cases  of  torpid 
liver,  where  mercury  or  podophyllin  would  seem  to  have 
been  indicated,  under  the  form  of  the  fluid  extract,  in- 
structing the  patient  to  gradually  increase  the  dose  until  a 
little  soreness  became  perceptible  over  the  abdomen.  While 
my  results  confirmed  the  cholagogue  properties  of  cascara, 
the  degree  of  discomfort  experienced  forbade  its  further 
employment  for  this  purpose. 

6.  Overstimulation  by  the  Constant  and  Injudicious  Use 
of  Aperients. — There  are  many  cases  of  constipation  in  which 
the  patient  has  resorted  so  frequently  to  the  use  of  laxatives 
and  purgatives  as  to  have  almost  paralyzed  the  glandular 
structures  of  the  bowel  by  overstimulation.  Most  of  the  vic- 
tims of  constipation  dependent  upon  other  causes  soon  add 
this  one  also  in  their  endeavor  to  cure  what  they  ignorantly 
suppose  is  a  disease,  but  which  is  really  a  symptom  of  a  more 
deeply  hidden  trouble.  These  are  among  the  most  trouble- 
some cases  to  treat,  both  on  account  of  the  obstinacy  of 
the  patient  in  still  wanting  to  resort  to  his  pet  purgatives 
and  on  account  of  the  congested  and  subacute  inflamma- 
tory state  thus  kept  up  in  the  alimentary  tract.  Ilere  I 
have  found  cascara  quite  available  as  an  adjuvant  to  other 
treatment.  It  is  mildly  tonic  as  well  as  laxative,  and,  for 
the  reason  that  the  dosage  may  bo  gradually  reduced  as 
the  affected  glands  and  mucous  membrane  recover  their 
wonted  tone  and  function,  it  takes  a  place  supplied  by  no 
other  drug  of  its  class.  Time  is  an  important  element  in 
the  treatment  of  these  cases,  and  it  is  wise  to  explain 
always  to  the  patient  the  existing  state  of  afl'airs  and  the 
results  to  be  hoped  for.  I  have  frequently  discovered  that 
patients  of  this  class  who  were  beginning  to  be  benefited 
by  the  use  of  cascara  cither  discontinued  the  remedy  too 
soon  or  were  dissatisfied  because  their  stools  were  not 
as  large  as  those  produced  by  the  purgatives  which  had 
brought  them  into  their  existing  condition.  Human  nature 
is  a  curious  compound  of  impatience  and  willfulne.ss.  On 
the  other  band,  I  have  notes  of  many  cases  that  were  de- 
cidedly benefited  and  cured  by  the  persistent  use  of  the 
drug  in  conjunction  with  other  appropriate  treatment.  Of 
course  the  patient's  habits,  hygienic  surroundings,  modes 
of  eating,  etc.,  were  all  attended  to  as  a  part  of  the  general 
treatment;  if  tlicv  had  not  been,  cascara  alone  would  cer- 
tainly never  have  aci-ouiplisbcd  the  I'avorable  results  that 
it  did. 
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c.  Loss  of  Fluids  in  the  Bowel  by  Excessive  Perspira- 
tion, Lactation,  Renal  Disease,  etc. — Cases  XII,  XLI.  This 
cause  of  constipation  has  been  much  exasTgerated :  but 
now  and  then  we  meet  witii  cases,  with  fairly  ifood  health, 
good  appetite,  and  good  assimilation,  in  which  the  heavy 
drain  npon  the  blood  caused  by  the  excessive  activity  of 
the  organs  of  secretion  renders  the  bowel  more  or  less  dry 
and  the  fspces  hard  and  impacted.  The  best  method  of 
treatment  in  such  instances  is  by  the  regulation  of  the  diet 
and  the  imbibition  of  more  fluid.  In  not  e-vercising  their 
full  functional  powers  the  intestinal  glands  become  gradu- 
ally weakened,  habituated  to  inactivity,  and  even  to  a 
greater  or  less  decree  atrophied.  Under  these  circum- 
stances a  mild  tonic  stimulant,  such  as  cascara,  is  an  e.vcel- 
lent  adjuvant  to  general  treatment.  In  the  constipation  of 
nursing  women,  consumptives,  scrofulous,  cachectic,  and 
diabetic  patients,  cascara  may  be  expected  to  give  the  hap- 
piest results.  Here  it  furnishes  the  most  desirable  quali- 
ties of  a  la.xative,  as  it  may  be  administered  for  a  compara- 
tively long  time  in  moderate  doses  without  any  deleterious 
effects  being  produced. 

d.  Coni/estion  of  the  Afucous  Membrane  from  Hemor- 
rhoids, Menstrual   Troubles,  etc. — Cases  I.  XIV,   XXXIII, 

XXXV,  XXXVII,  XL,  XLll.  In  several  cases  of  dys- 
menorrhuea  from  various  causes  now  under  my  care  the 
cascara  cordial  has  served  as  a  most  agreeable  and  efficient 
laxative  tonic.  In  these  conditions  I  employ  the  smallest 
possible  dose,  repeated  three  or  four  times  a  day,  that  will 
produce  one  easy  evacuation  in  the  twenty-four  hours.  In 
a  case  of  hjeraorrhoids  in  which  it  was  administered  the 
patient  herself  preferred  it  to  any  laxative  that  she  had  ever 
taken,  and  she  had  tried  a  large  assortment  of  them. 

e.  Atonic  Dyspepsia. — Cases  VII,  VIII,  X,  XX,  XXII, 
XXIII.  XXV,  XXVI,  XXVII,  XXVtll,  XXX,  XXXII, 

XXXVI,  XXXIX.  My  largest  experience  with  cascara 
and  most  of  its  preparations  has  been  with  this  class  of 
troubles.  Some  of  the  cases  were  purely  functional  in  char- 
acter, others  were  the  result  of  a  gastric  and  gastro-du- 
odenal  catarrh.  I  ain  convinced  that  here  the  drug  has  its 
widest  field  of  usefulness.  I  have  notes  of  many  cases  of 
annoying  and  distressing  forms  of  dyspepsia  dependent 
upon  simple  atony  of  the  glands  and  mucous  membrane  of 
the  alimentary  tract.  .Xftur  arriving  at  a  careful  diagnosis 
to  exclude  every  otlier  possible  source  of  the  general  state 
of  ill  health,  I  begin  by  giving  the  patient  explicit  direc- 
tions in  regard  to  his  food,  manner  of  eating,  exercise,  and 
general  mode  of  life.  These  instructions  must  receive  first 
attention,  a  fact  which  in  itself  can  not  be  too  strenuously 
insisted  upon,  else  no  possible  line  of  treatment  will  suc- 
ceed in  effecting  a  cure.  At  first  I  administer  one  of  the 
stronger  purgatives  to  clear  the  alimentary  canal  of  all 
noxious  material.  Almost  any  of  the  ordinary  cathartics 
will  answer  this  purpose,  but  none  is  better  than  a  full  do.-e 
of  castor  oil  followed  by  a  small  dose  of  one  of  the  saline 
calharlics.  A  half  pint  of  liot  water  about  an  hour  before 
each  meal,  with  pcrha[)S  now  and  then  a  pinch  of  soda 
added,  will  keep  the  lining  membrane  free  of  the  mucus 
which  clogs  the  mouths  of  the  glands  and  prevents  their 
products  reaching  the  food  during  the  process  of  digestion. 


Then  just  before  each  meal  I  give  the  fluid  extnict  of  cas- 
cara sagrada  in  doses  of  about  ten  or  fifteen  drops,  some- 
times in  combination  with  nux  vomica,  gentian,  columbo, 
iron,  or  other  general  tonic  which  the  condition  of  the  patient 
seems  to  require.  When  there  is  marked  constipation  I  give 
the  cascara  cordial  alone  for  a  while  in  doses  of  a  drachm 
to  a  drachm  and  a  half  three  or  four  times  a  dav.  Iron  can 
be  very  conveniently  exhibited  in  eombinatinu  with  this 
preparation.  It  is  particularly  commendable  for  children 
and  the  aged,  but  for  adults  I  have  generally  a  deciiled 
preference  for  the  fluid  extract  administered  as  above. 

When  first  placed  upon  the  market,  considerable  objec- 
tion was  raised  against  the  fluid  extract  of  cascara  on  ac- 
count of  its  unpleasant  bitterness  and  griping  effect.  It 
was  discovered  that  this  bitter  taste  was  the  result  of  the 
action  of  a  ferment  in  the  bark  upon  a  glucosidc  principle, 
which  is  split  into  glucose  and  a  vegetable  acid,  which 
again  undergoes  further  decomposition.  The  gripii'g  is 
not  caused  by  preparations  made  from  the  bark  that  has 
stood  a  while,  hence  Parke,  Davis,  Ar  Co.  have  ailopted  the 
plan  of  only  using  the  crude  material  after  it  has  aged  one 
or  two  years.  With  the  use  of  their  fluid  extract — prepared, 
I  am  informed,  in  this  way,  and  known  as  the  ''formula  of 
1887  " — I  have  never  had  any  complaints  about  the  taste  or 
griping  when  it  was  ;idministcrcd   in  the  usual  tonic  doses. 

II.     WeAKXESS    and     I  )E(JENER  \TI0N    of    TIIK    MuSCt!|,AU 

Coat. 

a.  Ancemia  and  Chlorosis. — Cases  IV,  XLIII.  XLV. 
Constipation  engendered  by  bad  habits  is  .sometimes  the 
origin  of  general  anajraia;  but  more  frequently  it  is  the 
aiia-raia  that  gives  rise  indirectly  to  the  constipation.  Iti 
these  cases  the  principal  element  at  fault  is  the  muscular 
coat,  whose  weakness  is  associated  with  vicious  innervation. 
Those  agents  demanded  of  the  blood  by  the  muscles  to 
stimulate  them  into  action,  to  give  them  tone  and  strength, 
and  to  keep  them  at  the  normal  tension,  arc  found  want- 
ing; the  consequence  is,  the  muscks  become  weak  and 
flabby  and  quite  unable  to  respond  to  the  proper  nerve 
stimulus.  It  would  be  trite  at  this  time  to  enter  into  the 
question  of  the  administration  of  iron  in  these  cases,  but 
the  fact  must  be  noted  that  the  indiscriminate  exhibition 
of  this  therapeutic  agent  often  dots  more  harm  than  good. 
The  majority  of  the  cases  of  aniemia  arc  not  so  much  in 
need  of  iron  as  of  the  power  of  properly  assimilating  their 
food.  To  pour  ferric  preparations  into  such  patients  is  like 
pouring  oil  on  water;  there  is  no  union  ;  the  patient's  gen- 
eral condition  remains  the  same;  the  conslifiation  becomes 
worse  through  the  added  effect  of  the  iron  and  the  subse- 
quent anorexia;  ill-disposition  and  nervousness  produce 
such  a  repugnance  to  the  taking  of  any  more  medicine  as  to 
preclude  all  further  attempts  at  a  cure.  Physicians  of  large 
private  practice,  particularly  among  the  idle  and  luxurions 
class,  can  abundantly  testify  to  the  truth  of  this  ]>icture. 

The  treatment  of  aiucmia  is  [jroverbially  unsatisfactory 
and  at  times  completely  discouraging.  For  this  reason 
there  have  been  instituted  many  methods  of  general  treat- 
ment, such  MS  exercise,  massage,  baths,  electricity,  as  well 
as  the  administration  of  otlier  drugs  besides  iron,  and  they 
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have  all  occasionally  given  the  haj)piest  results.  Cascara 
is  not  a  remedy  for  anaemia,  but  as  an  adjuvant  in  the 
treatment  I  have  had  raost  gratifying  proofs  of  its  effi- 
ciency. The  muscular  and  glandular  structures  of  the 
bowel  are  improved  by  direct  stimulation,  thus  causing  an 
iuerease  in  the  functional  activity  of  the  tract  and  a  more 
complete  absorption  of  the  elements  of  the  food  needed  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  bodily  vigor.  As  I  have  endeav- 
ored to  show  in  my  brochure  upon  The  Biological  Cell, 
published  in  1888,  when  sufficient  pabulum  is  brought  in 
association  with  the  cellular  elements  of  the  body,  and  the 
latter  are  stimulated  by  the  appropriate  hygienic  measures 
and  therapeutic  agents,  the  oonstructive  metamorphosis 
proceeds  at  the  normal  rate  and  the  patient  enjoys  a  gen- 
eral state  of  health.  Thus,  both  the  primary  and  secondary 
assimilation  need  attention,  but  the  secondary  or  cellular 
metabolism  can  not  go  on  if  the  primary  or  intestinal  is  at 
fault.  It  is  the  stimulation  of  the  secretory  apparatus  and 
of  the  muscular  coat  of  the  intestinal  tract  that  renders  cas- 
cara so  valuable  an  adjuvant  in  the  treatment  of  anajraia 
and  the  relief  of  the  attendant  constipation.  "With  it  the 
dose  of  the  iron,  when  its  administration  is  deemed  desira- 
ble, need  not  be  so  large — obviously  an  advantage  in  more 
ways  than  one.  The  agreeable  flavor  of  the  cascara  cordial 
makes  the  administration  of  the  iron  a  matter  of  compara- 
tive ease  witli  children  and  persons  of  fastidious  tastes. 

Cases  of  ansemia  and  chlorosis  dependent  upon  faulty 
assimilation  with  torpor  of  the  liver  have  been  frequently 
benefited  in  my  hands  by  the  prolonged  use  of  the  cascara 
alone.  For  this  purpose  I  prefer  the  fluid  extract  given 
three  times  a  day  in  doses  just  large  enough  to  produce 
one  easy  evacuation  in  the  twenty-four  hours.  Sometimes 
four  or  five  drops,  repeated  four  or  five  times  a  day,  have 
given  the  best  results.  After  all,  however,  it  must  be  re- 
iiiL-mbered  that  most  of  the  cases  of  anaemia  and  chlorosis 
arc  benefited  more  by  hygienic  general  treatment,  with  the 
careful  regulation  of  the  food  and  habits  of  the  patient,  than 
by  the  administration  of  any  medicine. 

b.  Cachexia;,  Wastiny  Diseases,  Obesity,  Preynancy,  Bad 
Habits,  etc.— CasesU],  VI,  XI,  XIII,  XVI,  XXXIV,  XLIV, 
XLVI,  XLVII.  In  all  of  these  conditions  cascara  is  useful 
in  toning  up  the  muscular  system,  as  already  explained. 
If  one  remembers  that  the  drug  is  not  a  purgative,  not  a 
laxative  pure  and  simple,  but  a  stimulant,  laxative  tonic, 
exercising  its  physiological  properties  upon  the  ganglionic 
and  muscular  systems,  he  will  recognize  its  advantages  in 
those  states  in  which  the  stronger  purgatives  are  so  fre- 
ipiently  and  injudiciously  employed  to  relieve  the  constipa- 
tion. In  illustration  of  the  dangers  of  giving  purgatives  in 
these  cases  of  muscular  wasting,  iJr.  W.  W.  .Johnston  re- 
fers to  one  seen  by  him  where  the  colon  was  ruptured,  giv- 
ing rise  to  a  peritonitis  and  resulting  in  death,  all  from  the 
use  of  an  active  purge  to  bring  on  abortion.  For  the  constipa- 
tion of  pregnancy,  cascara  is  again  valuable.  I  limit  myself 
almost  entirely  now  to  this  drug  in  these  cases.  The  danger 
of  abortion  is  slight,  the  apjietitc  is  stimulated,  the  general 
health  maintained,  and  the  bowels  relieved  daily  by  an  easy 
''  mushy  "  stool.  I  feel  that  I  can  not  commend  too  en- 
thusiastically tJie  use  of  cascara  in  pregnancy.     Small  doses 


must  be  employed,  and  only  in  those  cases  where  an  idio- 
syncrasy exists,  and  in  which  the  drug  manifests  a  marked 
tendency  to  produce  griping,  need  its  employment  be  at  all 
feared. 

c.  Paresis  from  Overdistention.  —  Cases  IX,  XXXI. 
By  long  habit  of  inattention  to  the  bowels,  the  latter  fre- 
quently become  distended  with  fsecal  matter  to  such  a 
degree  as  to  paralyze  the  muscular  coat.  This  is  a  very 
common  cause  of  constipation.  In  many  instances  a  diar- 
rhoea apparently  alternates  with  the  costiveness,  though  in 
fact  the  condition  is  one  of  constipation  all  the  lime.  The 
overloaded  intestines  become  so  enlarged  that  they  can  be 
distinctly  palpated  through  the  abdominal  \valls.  Some- 
times complete  sacs  and  separate  enlargements  along  the 
course  of  the  colon  can  be  made  out.  Lining  the  inner 
sides  of  the  intestinal  walls  is  a  hard,  dry  layer  of  ffecal 
matter,  while  through  the  center  of  the  mass  move  the  fluid 
contents  which  have  become  so  excessive  in  amount  as  to 
discharge  themselves  all  at  once,  and  for  several  days  keep 
the  patient  in  a  condition  of  diarrhoea.  After  this  central 
liquid  matter  has  been  evacuated,  the  bowel  resumes  its 
quiescent  state  and  constipation  becomes  once  more  the 
complaint.  The  chief  trouble  in  these  cases  is  the  torpid, 
semi-paralyzed  condition  of  the  muscular  coat  of  the  intes- 
tine. The  simple  administration  of  purgatives  fails  to  give 
permanent  relief.  Something  must  be  done  to  awaken  the 
activity  of  the  glands  and  involuntary  muscles.  In  this  con- 
dition especiall)'  is  it  of  prime  importance  that  the  bowels 
be  "  properly  educated";  in  other  words,  that  the  patient 
be  instructed  to  attend  regularly  to  the  demands  of  nature. 
But  this  alone  will  not  suffice.  The  muscles  have  become 
so  weakened  that  scarcely  any  amount  of  voluntary  exer- 
cise and  attention  to  the  habits  will  by  themselves  restore 
the  lost  power.  Therefore,  at"ter  first  thoroughly  sweeping 
out  the  alimentary  tract  with  a  full  dose  of  castor  oil  or 
other  vigorous  cathartic,  the  cascara  may  be  given  daily  in 
amount  sufficient  to  produce  a  stool.  At  first  the  dosage 
will  have  to  be  large,  but  it  will  soon  be  discovered  that 
this  may  be  gradually  diminished  and  the  action  of  the 
bowels  remain  the  same.  After  two  or  three  weeks  of  this 
treatment  the  cascara  may  be  discontiimed  altogether,  and 
if  the  patient  continues  careful  as  to  his  habits,  the  cure 
will  be  permanent.  Sometimes  it  requires  months  of  pa- 
tience and  perseverance  to  secure  the  desired  success.  I 
I  am  not  over-enthusiastic  when  I  say  that  for  these  forms 
of  chronic  constipation,  sometimes  dry,  sometimes  strangely 
alternating  with  diarrhcea,  I  know  of  few  drugs  that  can  take 
the  place  of  rhamnus  purshiana  employed  in  the  manner  just 
described.  These  cases  are  common  enough  and  so  familiar 
to  physicians  as  to  afford  ample  opportunity  for  testing  4be 
truth  of  these  statements.  Once  or  twice  I  have  been 
obliged  to  administer  an  active  purge  after  I  had  begun 
giving  the  cascara,  but  this  was  only  because  of  the  extreme 
chronicity  of  tlie  trouble  and  its  tendency  to  relapse. 

111.  Ckutain  Neuvous  Conditions. 

These  sometimes  give  rise  to  constipation  and  it-  at- 
tendant evils,  but  will  require  only  a  brief  word  in  connec- 
tion with  the  use  of  cascara. 
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a.  Mental  Perversion. — Cases  Y,  XVIII.  XXIX,  XLIX. 
In  maniacal,  delirious,  and  idiotic  persons  tbe  bowels  go 
unattended  to,  either  through  obstinacy  or  indifference.  It 
is  desirable  in  these  cases  to  obtain  the  evacuation  of  the 
bowels  with  as  little  constitutional  disturbance  as  possible. 
Furthermore,  a  tonic  effect  is  highly  advantageous  if  such 
can  be  secured  with  the  laxative.  Both  of  these  qualities 
are  possessed  by  cascara,  and  for  that  reason  it  recommends 
itself. 

b.  Heredity. — There  arc  a  few  instances  in  which  cure 
is  absolutely  impossible,  because  the  type  of  constitution 
inherited  by  the  patient  prevents  him  acquiring  the  normal 
habits  of  others.  These  cases  fortunately  are  rare  and  de- 
serve sympathy.  I  can  recall  one  where  there  was  no  phys- 
iological cause  for  the  obstinate  constipation,  and  where  the 
patient  conscientiously  did  all  in  his  power  to  break  himself 
of  tbe  habit.  The  trouble  was  characteristic  of  the  family, 
and  was  clearly  an  inherited  defect  in  the  individual  re- 
ferred to.  The  ordinary  purgatives  would  give  temporary 
relief,  but  the  strain  upon  the  general  health  by  their  long 
and  continued  use  was  more  intolerable  than  the  conSition 
for  which  they  were  administered.  On  account  of  its  mild, 
stimulative  effect  and  its  perfect  harmlessness  when  given 
in  small  doses  for  long  periods  of  time,  cascara  might  be 
recommended  with  advantage  in  these  cases. 

c.  Diminished  Sensibility  and  Perverted  Function. — 
Cases  XYII,  XIX,  XXIV,  XXXVIII,  XLVIII.  These  are 
probably  the  most  common  factors  in  the  nervous  origin  of 
constipation.  Whether  the  insensibility  of  the  nerve  fila- 
ments of  the  alimentary  tract  be  caused  by  cerebral  or, 
what  is  more  frequent,  spinal-cord  disease,  orbv  local  over- 
stimulation and  distention,  the  inactivity  of  the  bowel  is 
the  same  and  the  vicious  habit  caused  by  the  perverted 
function  the  result.  Though  cascara  can  only  be  employed 
here  as  an  adjuvant  to  other  treatment,  it  is  nevertheless 
worthy  of  commendation.  It  assists  in  maintaining  the 
function  of  the  bowels  until  the  appropriate  nerve  tonics 
and  restorative  measures  have  so  far  accomplished  the 
return  of  the  normal  tone  of  the  nervous  system  as  to 
result  in  a  return  of  the  normal  function  of  the  alimentary 
tract. 

Without  wishing  to  transgress  beyond  the  limits  of  a 
just  enthusiasm  for  this  recent  addition  to  our  materia 
medica,  I  have  endeavored  to  briefly  indicate  from  my  own 
e.xperience  certain  classes  of  cases  in  which  the  drug  is  es- 


pecially commendable.  1  could  have  reported  in  full  a 
large  number  of  cases  confirmatory  of  the  above  statements, 
but,  besides  being  dull  reading,  they  would  have  been  mere, 
repetitions  of  those  which  the  busy  practitioner  sees  almost 
daily;  hence  I  have  simply  indicated  some  of  them  in  ihe 
accompanying  table.  By  no  means  is  cascara  a  panacea  for 
all  cases  of  constipation.  There  are  many  patients  with 
whom  it  would  be  but  a  loss  of  valuable  time  to  continue 
its  employment  to  the  neglect  of  other  more  general  and 
efficient  means,  such  as  electricity,  massage,  stimulant 
tonics,  and  other  laxatives.  It  is  well  to  remember  that 
instances  are  upon  record  of  violent  vomiting  and  tormina, 
great  prostration  and  feebleness  lasting  several  days,  acute 
insanity  of  reflex  origin,  and  ecchymosis  of  the  stomach, 
which  were  attributed  to  the  use  of  cascara.  In  these  cases, 
however,  where  there  was  no  idiosyncrasy  to  account-for 
the  action  of  the  drug,  it  seems  not  to  have  been  taken  as 
recommended,  or  else  it  was  employed  in  the  form  of  one 
of  the  older  preparations.  I  have  never  myself  seen  or 
heard  of  any  ill  effects  from  the  proper  admirjistration  of 
Parke,  Davis,  &  Co.'s  fluid  extract,  "  formula  of  1887." 
One  extremely  obstinate  case  of  constipation  under  my 
care,  which  had  resisted  all  kinds  of  purgative  medication 
and  for  which  I  ordered  experimentally  the  cordial  in 
gradually  increasing  doses,  thought  that  such  a  "  pleasant 
medicine"  could  not  possibly  affect  her,  and  so  took,  upon 
her  own  responsibility,  excessive  doses  several  times  a  day. 
She  discontinued  only  when  she  began  to  suffer  with  the 
severe  griping  pains.  It  would  seem  by  this  that  even  the 
agreeable  qualities  of  a  medicinal  preparation  may  at  times 
become  one  of  its  disadvantages. 

It  is  in  chronic  constipation  ilopendent  upon  indiges- 
tion and  bad  habits  generally  that  cascara  has  afforded  the 
happiest  results.  As  a  household  laxative,  agreeable  to 
young  and  old,  the  cordial  is  an  elegant  and  commendable 
preparation. 

The  fact  that  cascara  is  a  stimulant  tonic  should  never 
be  lost  sight  of,  in  view  of  its  laxative  properties.  As  a 
laxative,  pure  and  simple,  it  can  not  be  compared  with  many 
other  more  useful  medicaments  of  the  pharmacopoeia,  but  as 
a  safe,  reliable,  gentle  tonic,  combining  the  effects  of  a  mild 
laxative,  it  stands  unrivaled.  In  the  words  of  ICymeri,  who 
wrote  in  1885,  les  Americains  ont  eu  raison  de  celibrer  les 
vertus  du  Rkamnus  purshiana  dans  la  constipation  hahituelle. 
II  y  est  en  effet  souverain. 


T.VKLE   OF   CASES. 


No. 

Patient. 

Age. 

I. 

A.  H.,  f. 

40 

II. 

.1.  D.,  m. 

ir, 

III. 

M.  S.,  f. 

21 

IV. 

L.  L.,  f. 

17 

V. 

M.  I.,  f. 

22 

VI. 

P.  C,  m. 

77 

VII. 

J.  G.,  f. 

38 

UcHiilU  a»Kl  ruintirkt* 


1889. 

Mar.  27th    |  Menopause.                     Liq.  pot.  arsenit.,  gtt.  j ;  tr.  nuc.  vom..  Discharged  May  6th  ;  constipation 

I      gtt.  V ;  ext.  fl.  ciLScara,  ptt.  x.  cured. 

Mar.  27th       Catarrh  of  bile  ducts.      Ext.  fl.  cascara,  (;tt.  x,  gradually  in-  Stools  became  more  regular  for  a 

creased.  tiiuo. 

Maltine  and  cascara  ;  cannab.  ind.  Somewhat    improved  ;     headaches 

Ic.is  frequent. 

Iron,  nux  vom.,cinclion. ;  ca,<cara,  II.  Howuls  became  regular. 

c.vt.,  gtt.  X. 

lirornide  of  gold,  gr.  -^ ;  cascara,  H.  Howcls   regular,   but  epileptic  at- 

vxt.,  gtt.  X.  tacks  the  same. 

Tr.  nux  voin.,  gtt.  v ;  cascara,  gtt.  Bowel.s    moved    once   a   day ;    no 

XV  ;  tr.  gent.,  J  j.  Rilping. 

Tr.  nux,  gtt.  v  ;  cascara,  gtt.  xx  ;  tr.  Bowels  moved  two  or  three  times  a 

gent.,   Jj.  day:  uo  i!ri|>ini;. 


Mar 

4th 

Anaemic  cephalalg 

Feb. 

20th 

Anxmia. 

Mar 

•■id 

Epilepny. 

Mar 

(llh 

Ncura-sthcnia. 

Feb. 

8th 

Gastric  catarrh. 
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So. 

Patient. 

VIII. 

A.  A.,m. 

IX. 

A.  B.,  f. 

X. 

M.  L.,  f. 

XI. 

C.  R.,  f. 

XII. 

M.  T.,  f. 

XIII. 

XIV. 

XV. 

XVI. 

XVII. 

XVIII. 

XIX. 

XX. 

XXI. 

XXII. 

XXIII. 

XXIV. 

XXV. 

XXVI. 

XXVII. 

XXVIII. 

XXIX. 

XXX. 

XXXI. 

XXXII. 

XXXUI. 

XXXIV. 

XXXV. 

XXXVI. 

xxxvu. 

XXXVIII. 

XXXIX. 

XL. 

XLI. 
XLII. 


XLIV. 
XLV. 


XLVI. 
XLVII. 


M.  T.,  f. 
E.  E.,  f. 
E.  R.,  m. 
A.  S.,  f. 
A.  S.,  m. 

E.  B.,  f. 
M.  H.,  f. 
G.  B.,  f. 
M.  B.,  f. 
H.D.,m. 
H.  B.,m. 

F.  B.,  m. 
M.  K.,  f. 
S.  C,  f. 
v.,  f. 
M.  R.,  f. 
L.  E.,  f. 
v.,  III. 
L.  H.,  m. 
J.  S.,  f. 
E.  S.,  m. 

B.  J.,  f. 
W.  S.,  m. 
M.  M.,  f. 

C.  F.,  f. 

E.  R.,  f. 

J.  C,  m. 

A.  S.,  f. 

M.  D.,  f. 
C.  T.,  f. 


B.  P.,  f. 
E.  R.,  m. 


E.  T.,  f. 
S.  C,  f. 


XI.VIll.    i:.  .1.,  f. 

.\I,IX.  j  .M.  F.,  f. 

L.    S.  J.,  f. 


25 

50 

38 

22 

10 

40 

32 
Cil-c.  50 

20 

40 
Cirt-.  50 

27 

38 

54 


6 
27 
62 

Circ.  40 
39 


18S9. 
Jan.  14th 


Jan.  24th 
Jan,  4th 
Jan.  4th 

November 

May  23d 

Feb.  6th 

Feb.  17th 

Feb.  17th 

April  15th 

April  15th 

Mar.  3d 

Mar.  7th 

Mar.  27th 

May  15th 

May  22d 

May  8th 

May  28th 

June  23d 

June  10th 

May  7th 

.June  27th 

June 

April  30th 

May  29th 

June  loth 

July  25th 

July 

July  20th 

May  nth 

Aug.  14th 

March 

October 
Nov.  3d 

Nov.  6th 

Oct.  24th 
Nov.  10th 

Nov.  12th 

Nov.  Uth 

Nov.  19th 
Sept.  2d 
Nov.  Iflth 


Atonic  dyspepsia. 

Constipateil    for    two 

week?. 
Atony  of  the  bowels. 
Atony  of  the  bowels. 
Bright's  disease. 

Chronic  rheumatism. 

Dysnienorrhoea. 

Urticaria. 

Pulmonary  phtliisis. 

Atony  of  the  bowels. 

Neurasthenic     melan- 
cholia. 
Paralysis  agitans. 

Atonic  dyspepsia. 

Constipation. 

Intestinal  dyspepsia. 

Neurasthenia  and  aton- 
ic dyspepsia. 
Chorea. 

Neuralgic  cephalalgia. 

Atonic  dyspepsia. 

Acute  dyspepsia. 

Neurasthenic     melan- 
cholia. 
Hystero-epilepsy. 

Gastric  catarrli. 

Con-tipation. 

Neurasthenia. 

IIa?morrhoiils. 

Infantile  palsy. 

Hasniorrhoids. 

Atonic  dyspepsia. 

Dysmenorrhcea  and 
neuralgic  headache. 

Neurastlienia,  anamia, 
and  headaclies. 

Gastric  catarrh. 

Hoeinorrhoids. 

Lactation. 

Neuralgic     dysmcnor- 

rho'a. 
Neurasthenia. 

Pregnancy. 
Capillary  bronchitis. 

Strumous  cachexia. 

Chronic  bronchitis. 

Neuralgic  cephalalgia. 

Oysteria. 

Constipation. 


Mercurial  pill ;  nux ;  cascara,  gtt.  xv ; 

sent.  3j. 
Cascara  cordial  in  increasing  doses. 

Cascara  cordial,  3  j.  4  times  a  day. 
Cascara  cordial,  3  j,  4  times  a  day. 
Used  cascara  cordial  as  the  laxative. 

Cascara  cordial,  3  j,  4  times  a  day 

for  constipation. 
Cascara  cordial,  3  j,  4  times  a  day 

for  constipation. 
Liq.  potas.  arsenit. ;  cordial,  gtt.  xxx, 

t.  i.  d. 
01.  morrhuae  ;   ext.  fl.  cascara,  gtt. 

XV. 

Ext.  fl.  cascara,  gtt.  x,  t.  i.  d. 

Ext.  cascara  fl.,  gtt.  x  ;  tr.  gent.,  3  j. 

Ignatia,  (juinine ;  cascara  cordial  for 

bowels. 
Cascara  cordial  for  constipation. 

Ext.  fl.  cascara,  gtt.  8  J ;  tr.  berberis 
aqf.,  gtt.  XX,  t.  i.  d. 

Regulated  diet;  nux  vom. ;  cinchon. ; 
cascara,  fl.  ext.,  gtt.  x,  t.  i.  d. 

General  tonics ;  cascara  cordial,  3  j, 
4  times  a  day. 

Fowler's  solution ;  cascara  cordial, 
3  h  t-  i-  <!■ 

Tr.  cannab.  ind.,  cascara,  fl.  ext.,  aa 
gtt.  X  ;  ciuchon.,  3  j.  t-  i-  d. 

Regulated  diet ;  cascara,  fl.  ext.,  gtt. 
X  to  XV,  t.  i.  d. 

Calomel,  bismuth,  pepsin,  etc. ;  cas- 
cara, gtt.  X,  t.  i.  d. 

Hvpophosphites  ;  cascara  cordial, 
"  3  j,  t.  i.  d. 

Amyl  nitrite ;  valerian  ;  ext.  H.  cas- 
cara, gtt.  X. 

Lactopep.,  gr.  x ;  zinc,  ox.,  ij ;  argent, 
oxid.,  i ;  cascara,  fl.  ext.,  gtt.  x. 

Cascara  cordial,  3  j,  4  times  a  day. 

Tr.  nux,  gtt.  v;  ext.  fl.  cascara,  gtt. 
X  ;  tr.  cinchon.,  3  j. 

Tr.  ferri  chlor.,  gtt.  xv  ;  ext.  fl.  cas- 
cara, gtt.  X,  t.  i.  d. 

Electricity  :  ol.  morrhua; ;  cascara 
cordial. 

Ointment  of  gallic  acid ;  tonics;  cas- 
cara cordial,  3  j,  p.  r.  n. 

Maltine,  pepsin,  etc. ;  cascara  cor- 
dial, 3  j,  t.  i.  d. 

Tr.  cannab.  ind.;  cascara,  fl.  ext.; 
tr.  cinchon. 

Glasses  for  eyes  ;  hvpophosphites  ; 
tr.  cannab.  ind. 

Diet ;  Epsom  salts ;  tr.  nux  vom.,  gtt. 
v ;  cascara,  gtt.  x  ;  cinchon.,   3  j. 

Ext.  cascara  fl.,  gtt.  x,  t.  i.  d. 

Ext.  cascara  fl.,  gtt.  x  to  xv,  t.  i.  il. 
Apiol ;  cascara,  fl.  ext.,  gtt.  x,  t.  i.  A. 

01.  morrhuir,  baths,  electricity,  etc. ; 
cascara,  gtt.  x. 

Cascara,  fl.  ext.,  gtt.  vii,  t.  i.  d. 

With  special  treatment,  gave  cas- 
cara cordial,  3  ss.,  t.  i.  d. 

01.  morrhuic ;  cascara  cordial,  3  ss. 
to  .j,  t.  i.  d. 

01.  morrhucc;  hydrarg.  chlor.  cor., 
gr.  aV ;  potas.  iodid.,  gr.  iij ;  cas- 
cara, gtt.  X. 

Tr.  cannab.  ind.,  ext.  cascara  fl.,  AS 
gtt.  X  ;  cinchon.  comp.,  3  j. 

Cascara  cordial,  3  j.  t.  '■  d-,  for  cos- 
livcncss. 

Exl.  ciiscnrii  fl.,  gtt.  X,  t.  i.  d. 


Results  and  remarks 


With  warm-water  enemata,  bowels 

became  regular. 
No  improvement  save  a  poor  stool 

and  much  griping. 
Constipation  relieved. 
Constipation  relieved. 
Efficient,  but  patient  iiieferred  pil. 

rhei  comp. 
Bowels  moved  daily. 

Bowels  became  regular  aiul   pain 

relieved. 
Better  the  next  day. 

Bowels  became  regular,  and  con- 
tinued so  when  case,  was  stopped. 

Patient  had  been  irregular  in  hab- 
its ;  better. 

Reported  about  the  same. 

Quinine  alone  gave  patient  most 
comfort ;  bowels  resular. 

Bowels  became  regular  in  a  few 
days. 

Slight  improvement,  but  not  easy 
stools. 

Bowels  became  more  regular. 

Troublesome  costiveness  relieved. 
Bowels  kept  regular ;  chorea  cured. 

Patient  declared  that  the  best  re- 
lief she  had  had  for  years. 

Occasional  "  bilious  "  attacks  no 
longer  appeared. 

Bowels  became  regular,  and  general 
state  improved  in  a  few  days. 

Bowels  became  regular ;  general 
condition  improved. 

Constipation  relieved. 

Bowels  regular;  less  gastric  dis- 
tress. 

Daily  evacuation,  which  continued 
as  medicine  diminished. 

Improvement. 

Reported,  July  8th,  much  better. 

Slight   improvement ;    bowels    be- 
came regular. 
Less  pain  and  easier  stools. 

Marked  improvement. 

Headaches  have  become  less  fre 
quent. 

Cascara,  fl.  ext.,  regulated  the  bow- 
els. 

From  once  in  three  or  four  days, 
bowels  moved  daily. 

Likes  the  present  laxative  better 
than  any  ever  taken. 

Troublesome  constipation  relieved. 

Dose  had  to  be  reduced,  as  jiatient 
had  several  stools  a  day. 

Improvement. 

Bowels  regular. 

Rapid  improvement ;  bowels  moved 

once  a  day. 
Constipation  relieved. 

Reported  less  cough  and  feeling 
stronger. 

Patient's  bowels  would  not   move 

once  in  three  days. 
Improvement. 

Patient  Ind  formed  bad  hnbil. 
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REPORT   OF 

FIVE    CASES    OF   NEPHRECTOMY.* 

Bt  GEORGE   RYERSON   FOWLER,   M.  D., 

BROOKLYN, 
STJKGEON   TO  l^HE  METHODIST   EPISCOPAL  UOSPITAI, 
AJfD  TO  ST.  MABT'6 


Case  I.  Hydronephroiia. — Mrs.  S.,  aged  twenty-four,  United 
States.  This  patient  came  under  my  notice  April  4,  1890,  with 
the  followin!;  history:  .Since  her  earliest  eliildhood  she  has  snl- 
Cered  frotn  a  dull  pain  in  the  left  lumbar  rejiion,  with  e.xacerba- 
tions  of  an  acute  character.  During  the  past  live  years  the^e 
latter  have  increased  in  severity,  and  an  additional  teature  has 
been  a  marked  diminution  of  urine  coincident  with  the  attack, 
aid  a  sudden  increase  in  the  quantity  of  the  same,  as  the  attack 
passed  off;  the  secretion  presented  a  milky  appearance  co- 
incident with  the  latter.  Latterly  the  attacks  have  been  of 
such  frequency  and  severity  as  to  render  her  an  invalid,  and  to 
require  large  doses  of  morphine  for  relief  of  tlie  excruciating 
pain. 

Examination  of  the  urine  at  the  time  of  her  coming  under 
my  observation  revealed  about  five  percent,  of  albumin  and  the 
presence  of  pus.  A  marked  increase  of  the  phosphates  was  the 
only  other  promiuent  feature. 

On  May  12,  1890,  under  ether,  my  assistant,  Dr.  Chase, 
passed  his  hand  into  the  rectum,  the  bladder  having  been  pre- 
viously washed  out,  and  compression  of  the  left  ureter  was  at- 
tempted, for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  existence  of  a  right 
healthy  kidney.  The  result  of  this  attempt  was  negative,  how- 
ever, and  an  exploration  of  the  left  kidney  was  decided  upon. 

On  May  19,  1890,  a  transverse  incision  was  made  in  the  left 
lumbar  region  and  the  kidney  exposed.  The  latter  was  found 
to  consist  of  but  a  large  and  thin-walled  sac,  with  scarcely  a 
trace  of  normal  kidney  structure  present,  so  far  as  could  be  de- 
termined by  this  examination.  The  right  kidney  could  now  be 
palpated,  and  w-as  judged  to  be  normal.  An  aspirating  needle 
introduced  into  the  distended  cystic  kidney  withdrew  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  milky  fluid,  with  bntafaiuily  urinous  odor. 
The  entire  organ  was  now  removed,  the  ureter  and  vessels  being 
seeared  by  separate  ligatures  of  braided  silk.  The  wound  was 
partially  closed  by  silk  sutures  and  a  large-sized  drain  of  rubber 
introduced.  Around  the  drainage-tube  zinc-oxide  gauze  was 
packed,  and  an  outer  dressing  i.f  paper-wool  apjilied.  The  pa- 
tient reacted  well,  and  during  the  first  twenty-four  hours  passed 
eighteen  ounces  of  urine,  the  tirst  passed  containing  about  the 
same  proportion  of  albumin  and  pus  as  that  secreted  just  prior 
to  the  operation.  The  subsequent  specimens,  however,  were 
essentially  normal  in  character,  the  specific  gravity  being  1'024. 
and  the  quantity  increasing  da.N  by  day  until  the  twenty-tir^t 
day,  when  it  reached  thirty-six  ounces  in  twenty-tour  hours. 
At  this  time  the  wound  had  entirely  healed,  and  the  patient  was 
discharged  cured. 

At  last  accounts  the  patient  was  four  months  pregnant. 
She  has  been  luarricd  five  years,  but  this  is  the  first  time  she 
has  conceived.  The  daily  quantity  of  urine  secreted  has  now 
reacherl  forty-two  ounces,  of  a  specific  gravity  of  1'018,  with  an 
occasional  trace  of  albumin  and  at  times  an  excess  of  urates. 
Her  pain  has  entirely  disapjieared,  and  she  expresses  herself  as 
feeling  comlortable  in  every  way. 

Exaniinution  of  the  specimen  removed  shows  the  follow- 
ing:   The  kidney   is  diminished  in  size,  measuring  9  x  4^  x  4 
"1.    The  capsule  is  flriidy  adherent.    The  surface  is  rough  and 

niilar.     The  entire  orgati  isoccupied  by  a  ^eriesof  largerand 
laller  comaiunicaling  cyst  cavities,  there  being  but  little  of 

*  Road  before  the  Brooklyn  Surgical  Society,  November  28,  1890. 


the  parenchyma  remaining.     Microscopical  examination  shows 
marked  interstitial  changes  in  the  cortex. 

Case  II.  Floating  Kidney. — .Mrs.  R.  S.,  aged  thirty-six,  Can- 
ada. This  patient  was  referred  to  me  by  Dr.  Frank  E.  Wilson, 
of  this  city,  with  the  following  history  :  Four  years  previously 
she  began  to  have  attacks  of  sharp  colicky  pain  extending  from 
the  left  lumbar  region  and  down  into  the  groin,  accompanied  by 
a  peculiar  feeling  of  faintness.  About  the  same  time  she  dis- 
covered a  tumor  which  was  quite  movable,  became  more  promi- 
nent when  she  assumed  the  erect  position,  and  which  disap- 
peared almost  entirely  when  she  lay  down  :  it  was  likew  ise  felt 
to  move  when  she  turned  over  suddenly  in  bed.  The  attacks 
of  pain  became  luore  frequent  and  severe,  and  finally  she  was 
almost  entirely  incapacitated  from  attending  to  the  ordinary 
details  of  her  household  duties.  Various  devices  in  the  way  of 
corsets,  pads,  and  other  apparatus  were  tried  and  abandoned. 
Finally  Dr.  WilkinsDU,  of  Hamilton,  Ontario,  performed  ne- 
phrorrhaphy,  suturing  the  kidney  by  means  of  its  capsule  to  the 
circnmrenal  structures  with  catgut.  This  operation  was  per- 
formed ten  months  prior  to  the  time  when  she  came  under  my 
observation.  The  patient  experienced  some  relief  following 
the  fixation  of  the  kidney,  but  in  the  course  of  four  months  the 
old  symptoms  returned,  and  in  less  than  six  months  she  had  re- 
lapsed into  her  former  condition. 

As  she  presented  herself  to  me,  the  patient  was  a  tall  woman 
of  spare  habit.  She  wore  a  look  of  constant  pain,  and,  in  order 
to  avoid  the  snftering  which  any  change  in  the  position  of  the 
kidney  occasioned,  was  compelled  to  lie  upon  her  left  side  the 
greater  portion  of  the  time. 

Examination  reveals  a  left  kidney  which  is  exceedingly  mo- 
bile, dropping  down  below  the  pelvic  brim  as  she  assomes  the 
upright  position.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  mapping  out  the 
right  kidney  in  its  normal  position.  The  urine  is  found  to  be 
normal  in  all  respects. 

The  patient  was  unwilling  to  permit  another  attempt  to 
anchor  the  kidney  in  position,  and  expressed  herself  as  very 
anxious  to  have  the  offending  organ  removed  at  once.  Ac- 
cordingly nephrectomy  was  performed  on  July  2,  1890.  as  fol- 
ows:  The  usual  oblique  incision  was  made  and  the  organ  ex- 
posed. There  was  noted  a  marked  absence  of  the  perirenal  fat 
in  the  depths  of  the  wound.  Traces  of  the  previously  per- 
formed nephroirhaphy  were  found  in  the  shape  of  cicatricial 
markings  in  the  presenting  portion  of  the  capsule.  No  diffi- 
culty was  experienced  in  isolating  the  kidney  and  ligating  the 
pedicle  in  two  portions,  one  ligature  embracing  the  renal  ves- 
sels, while  the  other  secured  the  ureter.  Braided  silk  was  em- 
ployed for  this  purpose.  After  removal  of  the  organ  the  wound 
was  sutured  by  means  of  silkworm  gut  and  a  rubber  drain  placed 
in  position.  Zinc-oxide  gauze  was  jiacked  about  the  drainage- 
tube  and  paper-wo<d  dressings  were  applied. 

The  patient  rallied  well  after  the  operation.  She  passed 
twenty-fourouncesot  normal  urine  the  first  day,  and  this  steadi- 
ly increased  until  in  four  weeks  from  the  operation  it  had 
reached  forty-two  ounces,  at  which  point  it  remained  for  two 
months.  At  the  present  time  she  is  in  good  health  and  is  pain- 
ing in  weight  and  strength. 

The  kidney  removed  proved  to  be  of  normal  structure  and 
healthy  in  every  respect. 

Case  111.  Large  CyHlic  Kidney. — Miss  I'.,  aged  thirty,  United 
States.  This  patient  first  came  under  ray  care  in  the  summer 
of  1889,  complaining  of  a  "  lump  in  her  side  "  and  some  obscure 
dyspeptic  symptoms.  When  I  proposed  to  investigate  the  tu- 
mor she  demurred,  and  promised  to  return  at  some  future  time 
for  examination.  This  she  failed  to  do  until  nearly  a  year  after- 
ward, when  the  growth  ha<l  attained  a  size  to  considerably  in- 
commode her,  and  she  applied   for  relief.     The  growth  was 
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fixed  in  position,  occupied  the  left  lateral  lialf  of  the  abdominal 
cavity,  but  its  conneclions  could  not  be  traced.  The  urine  was 
of  low  specific  gravity,  but  contained  only  a  trace  of  albumin 
and  no  casts. 

She  was  admitted  into  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Hospital  on 
May  22d,  and  on  May  24th  an  exploratory  abdominal  section 
was  made.  As  the  tumor  was  brought  into  view  it  was  found 
to  be  covered  by  the  posterior  layer  of  the  peritonaeum.  Fur- 
ther investigation  showed  it  to  be  a  large  cystic  right  kidney, 
and  having  determined  the  existence  of  a  left  kidney,  its  re- 
moval was  decided  upon.  The  posterior  layer  of  the  perito- 
nsBum  was  incised  on  the  outer  side  of  the  ascending  colon,  and 
the  organ  enucleated  with  great  difficulty.  The  adhesions  were 
extensive  and  very  vascular,  and  it  was  only  after  repeated 
tappings  of  its  many  cysts  and  the  withdrawal  of  the  contents 
that  the  pedicle,  consisting  of  the  vessels  and  ureter,  was 
reached  and  identified.  These  were  ligatured  with  braided 
silk.  Several  bleeding  points  were  grasped  by  strong  forceps, 
but,  owing  to  their  depth,  these  could  not  be  secured  by  means 
of  the  ligature,  in  consequence  of  which  the  forceps  were  per- 
mitted to  remain  in  situ,  and  the  edges  of  the  opening  in  the 
(losterior  layer  of  the  peritonieum  were  approximated  to  those 
of  the  anterior  parietal  layer  in  such  a  manner  as  to  close  en- 
tirely the  peritoneal  cavity  and  permit  the  handles  of  the  for- 
ceps to  emerge  from  the  wound  in  the  anterior  abdominal  wall. 
A  glass  drain  was  placed  in  position  and  the  cavit)  in  the  retro- 
peritoneal space,  and  around  the  tube  and  force|)s  packed  with 
zinc-oxide  gauze. 

The  patient  came  out  from  under  the  ether,  and  promised 
at  first  to  make  a  good  recovery.  But  it  became  apparent  that 
the  remaining  kidney  was  not  competent  to  perform  its  func- 
tion. But  three  ounces  of  urine  were  passed  during  the  suc- 
ceeding twenty-four  hours,  and  this  was  highly  albuminous; 
symptoms  of  uriemia  manifested  themselves.  She  died  on  the 
fifth  day  following  the  operation,  with  complete  suppression. 

At  the  autopsy  it  was  discovered  that  the  remaining  kidney 
was  likewise  the  seat  of  cystic  degeneration,  although  during 
the  operation  I  distinctly  felt  the  lower  edge  of  the  organ  in  an 
apparently  healthy  condition.  But  the  portion  reached  at  that 
time  was  found  at  the  post-mortem  examination  to  be  the  only 
part  that  simulated  healthy  structure,  the  balance  being  made 
uji  entirely  of  small  cysts. 

The  organ  removed  presented  the  usual  characteristics  of  the 
large  cystic  kidney  of  the  adult,  which  had  been  converted  into 
a  vast  number  of  conglomerated  cysts  of  varying  size.  There 
were  left  unchanged  scarcely  any  portions  of  the  glandular 
structure,  but  there  was  a  greatly  increased  bulk  to  the  meta- 
morphosed organ.  The  shape  of  tlie  mass  resembled  somewhat 
that  of  the  normal  organ.  It  measured  eleven  inches  and  a  half 
in  length  and  about  eight  inches  ill  width. 

The  capsule  was  bulged  out  in  a  number  of  places  and  many 
of  the  cysts  themselves  protruded  on  the  surface  as  circular  or 
oval,  translucent  sacs  with  very  thin  walls.  These  latter  varied 
in  size  from  a  pea  to  that  of  an  English  walnut,  and  contained 
clear,  pale,  and  straw-colored  fluid  in  varyine  quantities. 

The  cysts  did  not  communicate  with  each  other,  nor  with 
the  pelvis  or  calices;  they  were  simply  closed  cavities  with  ex- 
cessively thin  walls. 

Case  1  \'.  Ilydronephrosis. — Mrs.  F.,  aged  t wenty-fonr,  United 
States.  On  November  2, 1890,  Dr.  D.  M.  Woolley  re(|uested  mo 
to  visit  this  patient  with  him  in  consultation.  lie  had  been 
called  to  attend  her  three  days  previously,  and  obtained  from 
her  the  following  history :  Since  the  age  of  fourteen  she  had 
noticed  an  enlargement  in  the  right  side  of  her  abdomen,  which 
varied  considerably  in  size  at  various  times,  this  being  accom- 
panied, as  it  became  larger,  by  gradually  increasing  pain,  until 


this  latter  became  almost  unendurable.  As  it  attained  its  maxi- 
mum size  there  would  occur  a  discharge  of  njilky  urine,  imme- 
diately preceding  which  the  pain  subsided  and  periods  of  relief 
varying  from  two  weeks  to  several  months  followed.  About  five 
months  previously  the  enlargement  and  pain  were  accompanied 
by  sharp  rigors,  followed  by  high  fever,  which  latter,  together 
with  the  pain,  finally  subsided  as  the  tumor  decreased  in  size. 
She  was  not  able  to  state  whether  or  not  the  nrine  at  this  time 
presented  any  other  than  the  usual  milky  character  which  had 
marked  the  subsidence  of  previous  attacks  of  pain  and  swelling. 

Dr.  Woolley  was  called  to  attend  her  in  an  attack  similar  to 
the  foregoing,  and  found  her  with  a  pulse  of  ItiOand  a  tempera- 
ture of  104°  F.  She  was  greatly  exhausted  with  the  pain 
and  febrile  disturbance,  and  threatened  to  collapse  in  spite  of 
the  prompt  treatment  which  the  doctor  instituted.  He  at  once 
established  a  connection  between  the  attack  and  the  tumor,  and 
sought  counsel  in  the  case. 

.\fter  a  careful  consideration  of  the  history  and  an  examina- 
tion of  the  tumor,  I  had  no  hesitancy  in  pronouncing  the  case 
one  of  hydronephrosis  in  which  a  suppurative  process  had 
supervened.  The  urine  contained  30  per  cent,  of  albumin,  but 
no  casts.  Pus,  thoroughly  mixed  with  the  urine,  was  present. 
Digitalis,  quinine,  and  alcoholic  stimulants  were  ordered  con- 
tinued, in  the  hope  of  bettering  the  patient's,  condition  before 
proceeding  to  operate.  On  the  following  day,  in  order  to  settle 
the  question  as  to  the  source  of  the  pus  in  the  urine,  the  fol- 
lowing expedient  was  resorted  to  :  The  bladder  was  thoroughly 
washed  out  with  a  solution  of  boric  acid,  and  when  the  irrigat- 
ing fluid  came  away  perfectly  clear,  a  portion  of  the  same  was 
set  aside  in  a  glass  for  comparison.  The  tumor  was  then 
manipulated  for  upward  of  ten  minutes,  after  which  the  bladder 
was  again  washed  out,  and  this  washing,  in  another  glass,  was 
placed  beside  the  clear  fluid  obtained  after  washing  the  bladder 
prior  to  the  manipulation.  The  ditFerenee  was  marked,  the 
last  washing  exhibiting  a  marked  opacity  as  compared  with  the 
former.  By  this  device  1  was  enabled  to  obtain  corroborative 
evidence  of  the  tumor  jis  being  the  source  of  the  pus  in  the 
urine. 

Nephrectomy  by  lumbar  incision  was  done  on  November 
4th,  the  second  day  following.  The  oblique  incision,  which 
was  afterward  extended  vertically  downward  in  order  to 
obtain  a  greater  working  space,  was  made.  Upon  exposing 
the  kidney,  it  w.as  found  to  be  greatly  enlarged,  and  tapping 
was  resorted  to,  in  order  to  reduce  its  size  sufliciently  to  permit 
of  Its  withdrawal  through  the  lumbar  opening.  It  was  found 
to  be  firmly  attached  upon  all  sides,  particularly  to  the  ascend- 
ing colon  at  the  point  where  the  latter  is  not  covered  by  peri- 
tonaeum. After  much  difiieulty,  however,  the  organ  was 
isolated  and  its  vessels  and  ureter  were  secured  by  separate 
ligatures  of  catgut  sterilized  and  hardened  by  boiling  in  alcohol. 
The  wound  was  sutured  with  the  same  material,  drained  by 
means  of  a  rubber  tube,  and  packed  with  zinc  oxide  gauze. 
Dressings  of  paper-wool  were  applied. 

The  patient  rallied  well  after  the  operation,  and  the  pulse 
and  temperature  within  the  following  twenty-four  hours  ap- 
proximated the  normal.  Twenty-four  ounces  of  healthy  urine 
were  secreted  during  the  first  twenty-four  hours,  and  this  quan- 
tity was  exceeded  daily  us  the  case  jirogressed.  The  patient 
rapidly  gained  in  strength,  and  on  the  fourteenth  day  following 
the  operation  1  dismissed  her  with  the  wound  closed,  save  a 
small  superficial  granulating  surface. 

The  organ  removed  presented  the  following  characteristics: 
The  kidney  is  increased  in  size,  measuring  17  x  8  x  8  elm. 
The  capsule  is  not  adherent,  but  the  surface  is  nodular.  There 
is  very  great  dilatation  of  the  pelvis  and  calices,  so  that  the  or- 
gan is  composed  of  a  number  of  cystic  cavities  with  but  liltle 
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tissue  separating  them.    Microscopical  examination  shows  well- 
marked  interstitial  changes. 

Case  V.  Pyoneplirosu.—}i.):s.  E.,  aged  forty-two,  Scotland ; 
no  hereditary  history.  I  am  indebted  to  Dr.  Heber  N.  Hoople, 
of  this  city,  for  this  case,  which  was  admitted  into  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Hospital  witli  the  following  history  :  Two  years  ago, 
having  previously  been  in  good  health,  she  first  noticed  a  dull 
aching  pain  in  the  left  lumbar  region,  after  which,  at  intervals, 
sbe  suffered  from  attacks  of  dysuria  and  vesical  irritability.  The 
urine  at  these  times,  judging  from  the  patient'saccount,  contained 
pus.  The  pain  continued  unabated,  and  during  the  past  sum- 
mer she  suffered  for  several  weeks  from  an  attack  of  fever,  last- 
ing several  weeks,  during  which  her  life  was  despaired  of.  After 
a  slow  convalescence  she  left  her  home  in  Philadelphia  and 
came  to  Brooklyn.  Here  she  suffered  a  relapse,  and  was  rec- 
ommended to  the  hospital  for  treatment. 

Upon  admission,  the  patient  is  found  to  be  in  a  weak  and 
emaciated  condition.  She  states  that  the  emaciation  has  been 
progressive  in  character  ever  since  the  first  onset  of  the  symp- 
toms above  detailed.  The  urine  is  scanty,  sometimes  not  ex- 
ceeding sixteen  ounces  in  the  twenty-four  hours  It  is  of  low 
specific  gravity  and  contains  pus  and  25  per  cent,  of  albumin. 
There  is  liarsli,  high-pitcbed  breathing,  and  prolonged  expira- 
tory murmurs  at  both  apices.  Her  temperature  ranges  from 
99'8°  to  102°,  the  rise  occuiring  in  the  latter  part  of  the  day. 

Upon  palpating  the  abdomen,  a  distinctly  marked  tumor 
was  made  out  occupying  the  left  hypochondriac  and  lumbar  re- 
gions. It  appeared  to  be  somewhat  larger  than  a  large  double 
fist,  and  was  quite  tender  upon  m.-mipulation.  An  attempt  to 
establish  the  fact  that  the  pus  came  from  the  left  kidney,  after 
the  method  described  in  Case  IV,  was  followed  by  negative 
results. 

On  November  15,  1890,  nephrectomy  was  performed  as  fol- 
lows: The  oblique  lumbar  incision  was  emi)loyed,  a  vertical 
descending  incision  being  added  in  the  course  of  the  operation. 
Extensive  walls  of  indurated  inflammatory  tissue  were  found 
to  surround  the  kidney  upon  all  sides.  Tbis  being  incised,  gave 
access  to  the  organ,  which  presented  a  smooth  appearance,  but 
was  found  softened  in  several  places.  An  aspirating  needle, 
upon  being  introduced  into  the  kidney  structure  and  the  ex- 
haust applied,  gave  negative  results  upon  the  first  four  punct- 
ures. .V  fifth  puncture,  however,  revealed  an  abscess  cavity, 
which  was  emptied  of  but  a  small  quantity  of  pus  and  di'hris. 
Upon  incising  this  and  introducing  the  finger,  the  kidney  in  its 
entire  upper  half  was  found  to  be  disorganized  and  broken 
down.  With  great  difficulty  the  organ  was  enucleated,  with  the 
exception  of  tliat  portion  which  corresponded  to  the  point  of 
entrance  of  the  vessels;  this  was  found  to  be  firmly  adherent 
to  dense  tissues  lying  upon  the  posterior  layer  of  the  perito- 
neum. It  was  not  considered  pru<lent  to  attempt  to  rujjture 
these  adhesions,  and,  an  attempt  to  throw  a  liirature  around  this 
part  proving  futile,  a  heavy  curved  clamp  forceps  was  uuide  to 
grasp  the  site  of  the  ureter  and  vessels.  The  kidney  was  then 
removed  piecemeal,  the  clamp  being  allowed  to  remain  in  silii. 
The  wound  was  then  partially  sutured,  the  bandies  of  the  for- 
ceps projecting.  Zinc-oxide  gauze  was  packed  arounil  the 
clamp  forceps  and  a  dressing  of  paper-wool  applied. 

The  patient  recovered  from  the  ana-sthetic  promptly,  anil 
rallied  well  from  tlie  shock.  Consiilerable  anxiety  was  occa 
aloned  by  the  fact  that  during  tbe  first  twelve  hours  but  three 
oonces  of  urine,  and  that  of  a  turbid  character,  owing  to  the 
presence  of  pus,  were  secreted.  The  next  specimen,  of  nine 
ounces,  however,  was  of  more  encouraging  appearance,  and 
within  the  next  five  days  she  was  secreting  a  larger  daily  aver- 
age than  before  tlie  operation,  and  that  of  a  bettor  character. 

Prior  to  the  operation  the  temperature  averaged  102o'"   K. 


for  tbe  twenty-four  hours ;  after  the  operation  it  fell  below 
100°  F.,  and  thereafter  remained  essentially  normal.  The  clamp 
forceps  was  removed  on  the  sixth  day.  The  wound  granu- 
lated rapidly,  and  the  patient  quickly  improved  in  healtb  and 
strength. 

The  kidney  removed  presented  the  ordinary  characteristics 
of  a  suppurating  kidney.  No  tubercular  bacilli  were  found  to 
be  present.  A  careful  examination  failed  to  reveal  the  pre:-- 
ence  of  calculi  in  its  tissues.  At  least  three  separate  suppurat- 
ing cavities  were  found ;  possibly  some  others  had  existed,  but 
the  structure  of  the  organ  was  so  broken  down,  owing  to  the 
difficulties  incident  to  its  removal,  that  such  could  not  be  iden- 
tified. 

I  am  indebted  to  Dr.  Eua;ene  Ilodenpyle,  pathologist 
to  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Hospital,  for  the  preparation 
and  accurate  description  of  the  specimens  presented. 
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LETTER  FROM   LONDON. 

Koch's  Treatment  of  Tuherculosis. — Mr.  Jonathan  ffutchinson's 
Lectures  on  Lupvs. — A  Successful  Case  of  Nephrolithotomy 
following  Nephrectomy. — Recent  Deaths  of  Medical  Men. 
London,  January  20,  1891. 
The  simultaneous   appearance  in  last   week's   journals  of 
Koch's  long-promised  statement  of  the  constitution  and  mode 
of  preparation  of  his  fluid,  and  of  the  very  unfavorable  report 
of  Professor  Virchow    on  the  application    of  the  remedy  in 
tuberculosis  of  the  lungs,  has  aroused  fresh  interest  in  the  sub- 
ject, for  it  is  an  undoubted  fact  that  already  interest  was  begin- 
ning to  wane  in  the  great  discovery.     Tbe  benefits  to  be  derived 
from  the  treatment  in  cases  of  lupus  are  quite  indisputable,  and 
have  now  been  witnessed  by  scores  of  medical  men  in  this 
country,  but  with  regard  to  joint  disease,  and  still  more  to  pul- 
monary tuberculosis,  it  is  diSerent,  and  disinterested  spectators 
have  been  for  the  most  part  unable  to  see  the  beneficial  i-esults 
which  all  would  wish  to  see.     It  is  evident  that  a  much  more 
prolonged  and  exhaustive  study  of  its  action  in  cases  of  phthisis 
must  be  made  before  any  decisive  opinion  can  be  reached. 

Mr.  Hutchinson  has  opportunely  chosen  the  subject  of  lupus 
for  a  series  of  three  lectures  in  connection  with  the  London 
Post-graduate  Course.  His  first  lecture,  which  was  given  last 
week,  was  On  Lupus  in  General,  with  Special  Reference  to  its 
Connection  with  Tuberculosis,  and  the  general  tenor  of  his  re- 
marks was  to  the  effect  that  a  bacillary  origin  was  not  proved 
in  all  cases  of  lupus,  and  that  from  a  clinical  standpoint  the 
facts  rendered  it  highly  improbable  that  all  true  lupus  was  the 
result  of  contagion,  wbile  it  was  much  more  likely  that  it  usu- 
ally began  in  inflammatory  action  made  peculiar  by  the  special 
proclivities  of  the  individual;  but  ho  acknowledged  that  subse- 
quent pathological  facts  or  the  results  of  treatment  with  Koch's 
fluid  might  cause  him  to  modify  or  alter  his  oi)inion.  Mr. 
Hutchinson's  subsequent  lectures  will  be  On  Special  Forms  of 
Lu|)us  and  On  the  Prognosis  and  Treatment  of  the  Different 
Forms  of  Lupus. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  lioyal  Medical  and  Chirurgicnl 
Society  Mr.  Clement  Lucas  showed  a  patient  on  whom  lie  had 
performed  the  operation  of  nephrolithotomy  following  nephrec- 
tomy for  total  suppression  of  urine  five  years  previously,  and  ho 
certainly  deserve;- to  bo  congratulated,  not  only  on  the  brilliant 
success  of  his  operation,  bnt  for  having  waited  to  jiublish  tbe 
case  until  tin-  pernianenco  of  the  cure  was  beyond  all  possible 
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doubt.  Tl;e  patient  was  a  woman,  aoredthirtj -seven,  who  came 
under  his  care  in  .June,  1885.  For  seventeen  years  siie  had  liad 
hicmaturia  at  intervals;  for  nine  or  ten  years  this  had  been  ac- 
companied with  ))ain  on  the  right  side  of  the  abdomen,  and  for 
seven  years  a  tumor  diasnosticatod  as  a  tioaling  kidney  had 
been  felt  on  that  side.  On  -July  14th  the  right  kidney  was  re- 
moved by  the  lumbar  incision;  it  was  a  mere  shell  cuniaining 
masses  of  stone.  She  left  the  hospital  within  a  month,  and  was 
able  to  return  to  her  honsehold  duties  free  from  pain  and 
hajinatnria.  On  October  24lh  of  the  same  year  she  was  suddenly 
seized  with  violent  and  agonizino;  pain  in  her  left  back  and  loin, 
passing  througii  tlie  loin  tn  the  front  of  the  abihjmen  and  the 
groin.  She  passed  a  little  urine  soon  after  the  pain  came  on. 
and  then  no  more;  half  an  hour  later  vomiting  set  in  and  con- 
tinned.  On  the  third  day  of  total  anuria  Mr.  Lucas  saw  her 
and  advised  her  removal  to  the  hospital,  but,  in  deference  to  the 
views  of  his  colleagues,  it  was  not  until  the  fifth  day  of  total 
suppression  that  an  opi-ration  was  undertaken.  She  had  then 
become  drowsy,  so  that  it  was  difficult  to  gel  her  to  answer 
questions;  her  puUe  was  weak,  her  temperature  was  99°  F.,  and 
she  had  become  less  sensitive  to  pain  and  was  imlifferent  to 
what  was  {)assintt  around  her.  Ether  having  been  administered, 
Mr.  Lucas  cut  down  on  theVemaining  kidney  and  discovered  a 
conical  stone  acting  as  a  ball-valve  to  the  top  of  the  ureter.  It 
was  three  quarters  of  an  inch  long  and  from  three  eighths  to 
five  eighths  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  Urine  began  to  drop  away 
out  of  the  wound  as  soon  as  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney  was 
opened,  but  the  pelvis  was  not  much  dilated.  The  patient  re 
covered  well  from  the  aniflsthetic.  and  vomited  once  only  after 
the  operation.  For  twelve  days  all  tne  urine  was  passed  by  the 
wound  in  the  loin  ;  then  an  ounce  and  a  hall  was  passed  with 
great  pain  from  the  bladiler,  and  the  quantity  gradually  in- 
creased. After  the  nineteeulh  day  all  the  urine  was  passed 
naturally.  The  patient's  temperature  scarcely  rose  above  nor- 
mal, and  the  wound  healed  in  ten  weeks.  Daring  the  Bve 
years  that  had  elapsed  since  the  last  operation  the  patient's 
health  had  been  perfectly  satisfactory. 

The  new  year  has  begun  badly  so  far  as  the  medical  profes- 
sion is  concerned.  Mr.  John  Marshnll,  the  president  of  the 
General  Medical  Council,  an  ex-pre>ident  of  the  College  of  Sur- 
geons, and  consulting  surgeon  to  University  College  Hospital, 
has  died  of  bronchitis.  He  was  a  well-known  man.  both  in  the 
profession  and  out  of  it,  and  will  be  much  missed  in  the  artistic 
svorld,  as  lieh.ad  been  for  many  years  professor  oT  artistic  anato- 
my at  the  Royal  Academy.  Mr.  Edward  Bellamy,  the  senior 
surgeon  and  lecturer  on  surgery  at  Charing  Cross  Hospital,  suc- 
cumbed to  pneumonia  after  two  da\s'  illness.  He  was  also  well 
known  in  the  arti.-tic  world,  as  he  was  lecturer  in  the  Govern- 
ment schools  at  South  Kensington  on  artistic  anatomy.  Dr. 
George  Gulliver,  the  son  of  a  deceased  eminent  surgeon,  died  of 
pneumonia  at  the  comparatively  early  age  of  thirty-nine.  lie 
was  assistant  physician  at  St.  Tbotnas's  Hospital,  and  was  gen- 
erally believed  to  have  a  very  promising  career  before  him. 


The  Administration  of  Orexin, — "  The  value  of  this  agent  in  pro- 
nioting  the  appetite  having  been  challenged  in  inuny  quarters.  Professor 
Benzoldt,  who  originally  intioduced  it,  has  taken  some  trouble  to  ac- 
count for  its  failures,  and,  curiously,  has  to  confess  that  the  source  of 
failure  appears  to  be  due  to  the  method  of  nduiiiiistration  ivliieh  he 
originally  recommended — viz.,  in  gelntiu-coateil  pills.  Ue  agrees  with 
Dr.  Rcichcnberg  in  thinking  that  the  orexin  hydrochloride  in  some  way 
nets  upon  the  gelatin  capsule  or  coating,  so  as  to  render  it  insolul>lc 
in  the  stomach.  In  accordance  with  these  views,  he  now  advises  its 
employment  in  starch-paper  wafers.  The  remedy  seems  to  have  given 
satisfactory  results  in  the  hands  of  Dr.  Gliiekzeglc  and  others." — Brit- 
inh  an*/  Colon itif  Driir/t/ht, 
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A    lIUKDEROrS   LUNATIC   AND    HIS   RESPONSIBILITY. 

.\  MEDICO  LEGAL  paper  of  more  than  usual  interest  to  the 
profession  was  tnade  public  on  the  10th  inst.  It  consists  of  the 
report  of  a  commission  appointed  by  the  Court  of  Oyer  and 
Tetrainer  of  the  State  of  New  York  to  investigate  and  report 
upon  the  mental  condition  of  James  M.  Dongheriy,  the  man 
who  shot  and  killed  Dr.  George  F.  Lloyd,  an  assistant  supei  - 
intendent  at  the  Kings  County  Asylum  at  Flatbusb.  in  October 
last.  The  trial  of  Dougherty  was  concluded  recently  and  re- 
sulted in  his  conviction  of  murder  in  the  second  degree.  How- 
ever, when  he  was  called  up  for  sentence  before  Judge  Bart- 
lett,  the  man's  demeanor  and  language  were  such  that  the 
judge  was  at  a  loss  to  know  how  to  proceed;  he  withheld 
sentence  until  a  medical  commission  should  examine  the  mur- 
derer as  to  his  present  mental  condition.  Dr.  A.  J.  C.  Skene. 
Dr.  L.  C.  Gray,  and  Dr.  E.  A.  Lewis  were  appointed  on  that 
commission,  and  it  is  their  report,  signed  by  them  all,  that  we 
are  now  to  consider.  This  report  has  been  criticised  as  not 
being  a  clear,  sharp-cut  decision  of  the  murderer's  mental  state, 
because  it  admits  his  insanity  bnt  disallows  his  irresponsibility 
This  at  first  glance  is  taken  to  be  self-contradictory  and  baf- 
fling, but  the  positions  maintained  in  the  report  dear  up  the 
matter  fully  and  leave  no  such  itupression  on  the  medical  mind. 
Medical  men  are  too  frequently  brought  into  contact  with  cases 
of  mental  alienation,  where  the  disorder  trenches  upon  the 
authority  of  the  mind  at  one  or  two  points,  but  does  not  de- 
throne it,  to  be  disturbed  by  this  statement  of  facts.  The 
writers  of  this  report,  we  hold,  had  a  singularly  difficult  case  to 
bring  into  court  fitly  framed  so  as  not  to  shock  the  legal  and  lay 
minds,  which  demand  a  "  precise  "  definition,  and  display  a  due 
regard  for  such  ancient  dicta  as  declare  that  "all  insane  persons 
are  irresponsible  by  the  very  reason  of  their  insanity,"  and  at 
the  same  time  be  true  to  their  professional  convictions.  The 
axiom  above  quoted  the  commission  controvert,  but  without 
argument,  by  simply  saying  that  in  their  opinion  the  question 
of  responsibility  in  this  class  of  cases  is  still  sub  jiidiee,  aui 
that  it  has  never  been  generally  accepted  by  the  medical  pro- 
fession. They  say  :  "  The  attitude  of  the  profession  toward 
the  question  has  been  one  of  e.iipectanty  rather  than  of  positive 
opinion." 

The  nature  of  Dougherty's  mental  disease  is  designated  as 
paranoia,  characterized  by  the  commingled  delusions  of  ))erse- 
cution  and  expansiveness.  He  hclieved  that  iic  was  the  sub- 
ject of  a  conspiracy,  that  he  was  a  man  of  surpassing  per- 
-sonal  attractions,  that  many  women,  unsought,  were  enamored 
of  him,  and  that  by  executing  murderous  vengeance  upon  a 
dozen  or  more  physicians,  witnesses,  judges,  and   others  who 
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had  to  do  with  his  confinement  as  a  lunatic,  be  could  arouse 
the  world  and  institute  a  great  reform.  These  delusions  led 
up  to  the  slaying  of  Dr.  Lloyd,  who  happened  to  be  the  first 
one  of  his  many  proposed  victims  whom  he  encountered. 
Dougherty  admits  freely  that  in  an  ordinary  legal  sense  the 
killing  of  Dr.  Lloyd  was  wrong,  and  in  many  respects  shows 
himself  to  be  possessed  of  an  intellect  superior  to  that  of  the 
average  man.  He  understood  thoroughly  the  consequences  of 
such  crimes  as  those  which  he  nevertheless  deliberately  planned 
to  commit.  He  comprehended  the  nature,  methods,  and  pur- 
port of  his  recent  trial,  the  machinery  of  judicial  attack  and 
defense,  and  his  individual  rights  as  an  accused  and  subse- 
i|uently  convicted  person.  Only  by  implication  does  this  re- 
port pass  upon  the  mental  state  of  the  murderer  at  the  time 
of  his  evil  act,  for  the  reason  that  the  conviction  was  a  judicial 
deliverance  on  that  point,  with  which  tlie  commission' had  no 
right  or  wish  to  meddle.  But  the  intent  and  animus  of  the 
report  are  sufficiently  clear  to  all  medical  readers  where  it 
says:  "Your  commission  has  been  unable  to  perceive  that  this 
person's  dehisinns  and  hallucinations  marred  in  the  slightest 
degree  an  unusually  intelligent  understanding  of  the  trial — as 
much  so  as  tliough  he  had  been  perfectly  sane — although  it  is 
not  within  its  province  to  offer  any  opinion  of  his  comprehen- 
sion of  his  act  in  killing  Dr.  Lloyd,  as  the  jury  have  already 
passed  upon  that  question.  Your  commission  would  further 
state  that  he  is  as  dangerous  a  lunatic  as  it  has  ever  been  our 
fortune  to  encounter."  In  a  word,  says  this  report:  Here  we 
have  a  mind  pcp.sitively  deranged,  with  its  eniolioniil  nature  suf- 
ficiently unhinged  to  make  its  possessor  dangerous  in  whatever 
community  he  may  be  placed,  and  yet  with  the  reason  so  far 
sound  and  unwarped  as  to  make  it  responsible  for  its  overt 
acts.  This  report  will  sound  strange  and  even  harsh  to  the 
ears  of  many  who  have  had  to  do  with  medico-legal  cases 
where  the  establishment  of  insanity  has  been  deemed  all-sutfi- 
cient  to  a  clearance  of  the  accused  person,  but,  unless  we  are 
mistaken,  it  will  be  a  welcome  sound  to  the  majority  of  those 
who  have  given  dispassionate  thought  to  medico  legal  ques- 
tions. At  all  events,  let  us  have  one  grand  accomplishment,  as 
the  sequel  of  the  sad  loss  of  Dr.  Lloyd  ;  let  us  have  the  dan- 
gerous Dougiiertys  kept  under  effectual  watch  and  ward,  either 
as  irresponsible  madmen  or  as  responsible  criminals. 


MODERN    V'EXESECTION. 

Were  our  grandfathers  to  arise  from  their  long  sleep  and, 
like  Holmes's  Rip  van  Winkle  doctor,  visit,  the  meetings  of 
medical  men,  after  they  had  been  to  the  hospitals  and  seen  the 
Koch  treatment  in  full  blast,  they  would  probably  nudge  and 
wink  at  each  other,  say  something  about  Perkin's  tractors  and 
John  Long  St.  John  Long  and  his  cure  for  consumption,  iind 
then  droj)  in  to  the  meeting  of  the  Hoyal  Medical  and  Cliiriirtri- 
cnl  Society  of  I,ondon  to  hear  the  discussion  on  The  Therapeu- 
tical Value  of  Venesection.  After  the  paper  of  the  evening 
had  been  read,  it  is  probable  that  they  would  come  to  the  oon- 
clnsion  that  modern  therapentics  was  not  so  very  modern  after 


all,  and  that  in  the  ensuing  discussion  they  would  be  well  quali- 
fied to  join. 

Dr.  Pye-Smith  opened  the  proceedings  with  a  paper  on  the 
Therapeutical  A'alue  of  Venesection,  its  Indications  and  its 
Limits.  Nearly  fifty  cases  were  recorded  in  which  bleeding 
from  the  arm  had  been  practiced.  The  patients  were  suff"ering 
from  bronchitis,  acute  and  chronic  broncho-pneumonia,  lobar 
pneumonia,  miliary  tuberculosis  of  the  lungs,  valvular  disease 
of  the  heart  and  pericarditis,  Bright's  disease,  aneurysm,  apo- 
plexy, and  epilepsy.  The  remedy  was  then  considered,  not  as 
one  adapted  to  any  single  disease,  but  as  useful  in  meeting 
certain  indications  of  pathological  states.  These  indications 
were  stated  as  follows:  Fir.'t.  cyanosis  with  distention  of  the 
right  side  of  the  heart,  whether  from  pulmonary  or  from  some 
other  obstruction  to  the  circulation ;  secondly,  the  intense  pain 
(and  we  might  add  dangerous  dyspno'.'i)  of  thoracic  aneurysm  ; 
and,  thirdly,  urivmic  and  prolonged  epileptic  convulsions.  The 
use  of  venesection  in  the  first  of  these  conditions  specially  com- 
mended itself  to  Dr.  Stephen  Mackenzie,  who  spoke  upon  the 
subject.  When  the  patient  was  in  great  peril,  with  blue  lips  and 
a  feeble,  slow  pulse,  venesection  did  great  good.  In  capillary 
bronchitis  it  gave  relief  and  was  sometimes  curative;  hut  it 
was  in  pneumonia  that  it  often  gave  its  best  results.  He  cited 
a  case  of  hieraoptysis  in  which  cyanosis  had  been  induced  by 
blood  running  down  into  the  bronchi ;  in  this  also  venesection 
was  followed  by  recovery.  The  indications  for  its  use  might 
generally  be  stated  to  l)e  venous  congestion,  with  a  strug- 
gling right  ventricle.  In  uraimia  the  results  were  not  so  satis- 
factory. 

Dr.  Broadbent  could  say  that  since  he  hud  l)ecn  in  practice 
there  had  not  been  a  year  of  his  life  in  which  he  had  not  per- 
formed venesection.  He  had  employed  it  frequently  in  aneu- 
rysm, and  in  cases  of  right  ventricular  overdistention  his  ex- 
perience had  been  good.  He  had  seen  life  saved  in  l)oth  mitral 
stenosis  and  mitral  regurgitation.  In  bronchitis  with  cyanosis 
an  emetic  was  preferable.  It  should  always  bo  remembered 
that  the  right  ventricle  should  be  in  a  condition  to  profit  by 
venesection — showing  a  strong  impulse,  with  a  small,  almost 
imperceptible,  irregular,  short,  low-tension  jnilse.  His  experi- 
ence with  urromia  had  been  favorable. 

Altogether  there  is  evidence  enough  to  show  that,  although 
venesection  is  not  a  positively  reliable  remedy  even  in  th<  se 
conditions  in  which  its  use  would  appear  to  he  indicated,  yet 
that,  as  compared  with  many  of  our  newly  discovered  drugs, 
its  action  is  a  means  of  relief  in  certain  conditions  by  no  means 
to  be  despised,  and  he  who  abandons  the  practice  needlessly 
deprives  himself  of  what  may  prove  a  useful  agent  in  a  moment 
of  great  distress. 

MINOR   PARAGRAPUH. 

MORPHOLOGICAL    FIXDINOS   IN   THE   TISSUES   AITER 
INJECTIONS  OF   KOCH'S   FLUID. 

The  Lancet  for  January  1 7th  gives  an  account  of  Dr.  Bro. 
wicz's  raicroscopicnl  studies  of  the  tissues  of  the  human  body 
after  injections  of  Koch's  liquid,  a  full  publication  of  which 
appears  in  the  Centralblattfur  die  medic ininc/ieii  Wistentcha/t- 
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en,  1891,  No.  1.  The  examinations  were  made  of  sections  of 
tissue  cut  from  various  diseased  parts  sixteen  hours  after  an  in- 
jection. The  conclusi(ms  drawn  were:  1.  That  the  changes  oc- 
curring after  an  injection  of  Kocli's  liquid  are  ditl'erent  from  the 
necroses  to  which  such  tissues  are  usually  subject.  2.  That  a 
specific  form  of  inflammation  is  induced.  3.  Tliat  the  inflamma- 
tion causes  destruction  of  the  tuberculous  tissue,  and  that  this 
result  is  due  to  a  distinct  chemical  action;  also  either  that  the 
tubercle  bacilli  may  be  carried  away  by  the  exudation  or,  if  the 
disease  is  deeply  seated,  there  is  groat  danger  of  the  organism 
being  conveyed  by  the  blood  stream  to  the  liealthy  tissues  and 
so  setting  up  local  or  general  tuberculosis.  Professor  Virchow, 
before  the  Medical  Society  of  Berlin  {Lancet.  .January  24th), 
illustrated  his  address  on  the  Koch  remedy  by  the  exhibition  of 
a  number  of  specimens  taken  post  mortem  from  the  bodies  of 
twenty  persons  who  had  received  injections  for  a  longer  or 
shorter  period.  Among  the  efTects  which  he  considered  due  to 
the  injection  was  the  occurrence  of  marked  inedullary  prolif- 
eration, which  took  place  in  the  lymphatic  glands  and  in  their 
vicinity.  One  of  the  cases  presented  this  change  to  a  consid- 
erable extent.  On  both  sides  of  the  ileo-csecal  valve,  especially 
iu  the  ileum,  there  were  follicular  ulcerations;  around  the 
ulcers  and  in  parts  where  the  ulceration  had  just  begun,  and 
also  where  the  mucosa  was  still  intact,  there  were  circumscribed 
swellings.  Peyer's  patches  and  groups  of  follicles  were  eon- 
verted  into  raised,  whitish,  medullary  plaques,  the  surfaces  of 
which  were  more  or  less  ulcerated.  The  process  differed  essen- 
tially from  that  ordinarily  seen  in  typhoid  fever,  for  the  ulcers 
had  begun  at  several  points,  then  rapidly  become  confluent, 
and  gradually  broken  down  in  the  center,  a  change  often  inter- 
rupted by  direct  sloughing,  causing  a  rapid  extension  of  the 
disintegration.  In  some  parts,  subjected  to  k  stream  of  water, 
the  surface  presented  a  sieve-like  aspect  from  the  rupture  or 
destruction  of  separate  follicles.  Some  preparations  were  also 
exhibited  which  showed  a  quite  recent  submiliary  eruption  on 
the  serou'i  coat  of  the  intestine  in  cases  of  phthisis.  Another 
case  showed  perforation  of  the  pleura,  leading  to  pneumo- 
thorax, which  had  occurred  rapidly  after  the  injections  were 
discontinued.  Yirchow  added  that  in  citing  these  cases  he  ex- 
pressly desired  not  to  impugn  the  remedy  as  such;  it  was  a 
question,  rather,  of  testing  its  employment. 


GOI,D   AND   MAXG.INESE   IX   TUBERCULOSIS. 

On  Tuesday  evening  last,  before  the  Section  in  General 
Medicine  of  the  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine,  Dr.  J.  B. 
White,  physician  to  Charity  Hospital,  read  a  paper  on  the  thera- 
jieutic  value  of  gold  and  manganese  when  subcutaneously  ad- 
ministered to  patients  sutfering  from  pulmonary  or  other  forms 
of  tuberculosis.  lie  makes  use  of  a  solution  each  drop  of 
which  was  said  to  represent  one  fiftieth  of  a  grain  of  some 
salt  or  salts  of  the  metals.  For  injection  one  or  two  drops  of 
this  are  added  to  five  or  ten  minims  of  a  one-per-cent.  solution 
of  carbolic  acid.  The  administration  of  the  remedy  is  followed 
by  a  pronounced  reaction  in  its  general  characteristics  similar 
to  that  produced  by  Koch's  liquid.  Dr.  White  narrated  the 
histories  of  a  number  of  pulmonary  cases  treated  by  him  at 
Charity  Hospital,  from  which  it  might  he  deduced  that  the  ex- 
pectoration has  been  remarkably  lessened  in  quantity,  iu  one 
instance  from  fourteen  ounces  to  two  in  twenty-four  hours.  An 
increase  of  appetite  had  been  observed  in  all  the  cases.  The 
improvement  in  respiration  had  not  been  so  immediately  a\i- 
parcnt  as  the  other  evidences  of  general  aniolioralioii,  but  the 
patients  had,  nevertheless,  all  been  more  or  less  relieved  in 
their  breathing.     One  of  the  tnost  encouraging  results  had  been 


the  decided  effect  upon  the  functions  of  nutrition,  as  shown  by 
the  increase  of  weight  In  one  instance  this  had  been  as  much 
as  seven  or  eight  pounds  in  a  few  weeks.  Without  exception, 
the  patients  had  expressed  themselves  as  feeling  better  under 
the  treatment.  The  speaker,  who  was  corroborated  by  several 
colleagues  who  had  followed  his  experiments,  said  that  he  did 
not  wish  to  be  understood  as  urging  any  specific  virtue  for  this 
remedy,  but  thought  that  further  trial  was  likely  to  demon- 
strate its  value  as  an  adjuvant  to  the  general  treatment  of  tuber- 
cnlons  cases. 

THE   PHILADELPHIA   POLYCLINIC. 

FiioM  the  printed  description  of  the  Polyclinic's  new  build- 
ing,_and  from  information  furnished  us  by  one  of  the  officers  of 
the  institution,  we  gather  that  the  building  embodies  at  the 
outset  all  that  has  been  found  valuable  in  the  faculty's  own  ex- 
perience of  improvised  quarters,  as  well  as  in  the  best  simil.ir 
institutions  elsewhere.  The  unllnislied  portion,  which  the  fac- 
ulty hope  to  erect  shortly,  will  not  only  furnish  needed  exten- 
sion of  their  facilities,  but  will  enable  them  to  introduce  any 
supplemental  fe.itures  that  may  be  found  desirable.  At  present 
there  is  ward  room  for  forty-one  patients,  with  nine  private 
rooms — an  accommodation  that  will  be  about  doubled  by  the 
addition.  The  equipment  of  each  clinic,  for  which  there  was 
scanty  room  before,  is  now  being  admirably  completed,  each 
department  having  one  room  (of  the  group  of  three  used  in  its 
work)-ipecially  devoted  to  its  own  apparatus,  cabinet,  and  teach- 
ing appliances.  Recent  additions  to  the  faculty  have  increased 
the  opportunities  afforded  both  within  the  walls  and  in  the  nu- 
merous and  valuable  hospitals  of  Philadelphia.  The  library  is 
well  supplied  with  standard  works  and  journals,  and  evening 
courses  of  clinical  and  didactic  lectures  will,  even  more  than 
in  the  past,  supplement  the  more  practical  demonstrations  of 
the  regular  course.  The  added  stimulus  of  admirable  surround- 
ings is  makinu  itself  felt  in  many  directions,  and  much  that  was 
regarded  as  good  enough  before  is  now  being  greatly  improved 
upon. 

WHAT   IS  ORTHOP.EDIC  SURGERY? 

At  the  .session  of  the  Orthopicdic  Section  of  the  Tenth  In- 
ternational Medical  Congress,  at  Berlin,  Ur.  Newton  M.  Shaffer, 
of  ."^ew  York,  read  a  paper  in  which  he  defined  orthopaniic  sur- 
gery as  "that  department  of  surgery  which  includes  the  pre- 
vention, the  mechanical  treatment,  and  the  operative  treat- 
ment of  chronic  or  progressive  deformities,  for  the  proper  treat- 
ment of  which  special  forms  of  apparatus  or  special  mechanical 
dressings  are  necessary."  While  holding  that  the  orthopajdic 
surgeon  should  be  a  good  general  surgeon,  yet,  he  says,  in  the 
field  of  mechanico-therapy  he  will  find  abundant  opportunity 
for  the  exercise  of  his  talents  without  trenching  on  the  ground 
of  operative  surgery.  The  wide  and  im|)ortant  field  of  me- 
chanico-therapy is  too  often  ignored  in  the  college  curriculum; 
and  the  length  of  treatment  in  these  cases  prevents  students 
from  taking  the  same  interest  in  such  patients  as  they  take  in 
those  treated  at  the  medical  and  surgical  clinics.  The  writer 
makes  a  strong  plea  for  the  separation  of  the  specialty  from 
general  surgery. 

APPARENT   DUPUYTREN'S   CONTRACTInN  or  THE    TALMAK 
FASCIA    TREATED    BY    HYrNOTlS.M. 

Dit.  (i.  0.  KiNOSBURY  reports  in  the  British  Meilirtil  Jonninl 
for  .January  10th  the  remarkable  case  of  a  barber,  aged  tbrty- 
five,  who  had  sulTered  from  a  gradually  increasing  contniclion 
of  the  palmar  fascia  in  each  hand,  the  right  hainl  having  been 
more  or  less  affected  for  twelve  years,  and  the  left  for  eight 
years.     Ilia  father  had  had  phalangeal  contraction  of  the  ring 
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and  little  fingers  of  both  hands,  bat  the  patient  thought  his  own 
ailment  was  caused  by  the  cramped  position  of  his  fingers  in  liis 
work,  though  he  was  also  sulgect  to  subacute  rheumatism.  A 
year  preceding  his  visit  to  the  physician,  he  had  bad  to  give  up 
his  business,  as  his  hands  were  too  painful  to  allow  him  to  con- 
tinue his  worli.  Subsequently  the  contraction  remained  the 
same,  but  any  manual  effort  produced  pain;  and  if  he  gra?ped 
anything  round,  such  as  a  broom-handle,  his  fingers  became 
cramped  and  had  to  be  put  into  hot  water  to  relax  the  con- 
traction. He  was  hypnotized  by  Li^beault's  method  until  he 
became  cataleptic;  the  fingers  were  then  extended,  and  the 
palms  rubbed  freely  in  the  hope  of  modifying  tlie  pain.  The 
next  day  he  reported  that  the  pain  was  less  and  movement 
freer.  The  same  treatment  was  repeated,  and  since  that  time 
the  patient  has  had  no  trouble  with  the  hands.  Photographs 
accompanying  the  article  show  the  appearance  of  the  hands 
before  and  after  the  hypnotic  treatment. 


THE  ALLEGED   IMMUNITY  OF   DAGrERREOTYPISTS  TO 
TUBERCULOSIS. 

A  coEEESPONDEXT  of  J  n^Ao«y's  Photogrophic  Bulletin,  who 
believes  that  the  mortality  by  phthisis  was  exceptionally  light 
among  daguerreotypists  in  years  gone  by,  proposes  to  institute 
an  inquiry  among  the  survivors  of  the  now  little-used  method, 
daguerreotypy,  in  order  to  test  the  truth  of  his  belief.  Uis  per- 
sonal experience  has  led  him  to  the  opinion  that  the  vapors  de- 
veloped by  the  use  of  iodine,  bromine,  and  mercury  in  the  dark 
room,  forming  the  iodide  and  hromide  of  mercury  in  a  nascent 
condition,  together  with  the  uncombined  vapors  of  those  chemi- 
cals, suHiced  to  prevent  and  cure  tuberculosis  among  his  fellow- 
craftsmen,  and  that  those  same  agents  may  be  turned  to  good 
account  now  for  the  destruction  of  the  bacilli  of  Koch.  Old 
daguerreotypers  are  invited  to  communicate  their  facts  to  the 
above-named  journal. 

ARSENIC   IN   TAPIOCA. 

Is  the  LanceVs  New  Zealand  correspondence  comes  the 
news  of  a  wholesale  poisoning  at  Wanganui,  caused  by  eating 
tapioca.  The  special  consignment  of  tapioca  was  received  by 
two  separate  grocers,  who,  unknowingly,  of  course,  furnished 
the  poisoned  food  to  their  customers.  The  patients  all  ex. 
hibited  symptoms  of  poisoning  by  an  irritant.  Several  cases 
were  of  an  alarming  nature,  bnt  no  deaths  occurred.  The 
samples  examined  l)y  the  Government  analyst  showed  the 
tapioca  to  be  impregnated  with  arsenic. 


THE    SOCIETY    OK    THE    ALUMXI    OK   CII.MJITV    ildSI'ITAL. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  society,  on  the  10th  inst.,  Dr. 
Clarence  C.  Rice  read  a  iiaper  on  Lupus  of  the  Nose  and  Throat, 
and  showed  patients  that  had  undergone  the  Koch  treatment. 
A  lively  discussion  followed  the  reading  of  the  paper,  and  Dr. 
Rice's  cases  were  generally  considered  as  exemplifying  the  great 
value  of  the  treatment.  It  must  be  remarked,  however,  that 
they  can  not  have  been  under  observation  long  enough  to  show 
any  lasting  effect. 

THE  DOCTOR  IX  GENERAL  LITERATURE. 
The  doctor  is  every  day  becoming  more  and  more  a  factor 
in  modern  literature,  bctli  as  theme  and  as  author.  Among  the 
new  books,  a  litile  collection  of  ver>.es  called  Sea  iVonn,  by  Dr. 
Lucy  Creemer  I'eckham,  of  New  Haven,  Conn.,  is  [irosenled  in 
ireditable  stjle,  with  a  modest  preface  that  calls  forth  our  best 
wishes  for  the  success  of  this  particular  literary  venture. 


ITEMS,   ETC. 

Infectious  Diseases  in  New  York. — We  are  indebted  to  the  Sanitary 
Bureau  bf  the  Healtli  Department  for  the  following  statement  of  cases 
and  deaths  reported  during  the  two  weeks  ending  Kebiuary  IV,  1891 : 


DISEASES. 


Typhus  fever 

Typhoid  fever , . . . 

Scarlet  fever 

Cerebro-spinal  meningitis. 

Measles 

Diphtheria 108 

Small-pox 

Varicella .  . 

Whooping-cough 


Week  ending  Feb.  lO- 

Week  ending  Feb.  17. 

1     Cases.    I   Deaths. 

Cases. 

Deaths. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

13 

2 

13 

3 

152 

17 

183 

18 

5 

0 

2 

2 

419 

18 

474 

17 

108 

36 

109 

32 

1                 0 

0 

0 

,S        1          0 

."i 

0 

-.; 

0 

1 

0 

The  Dispensary  of  Mount  Sinai  Hospital. — We  have  been  asked  to 
make  the  folluwitig  announcement:  Owing  to  the  expiration  of  the 
term  of  service  of  sixteen  physicians  on  the  staff  of  Mount  Sinai  Dis- 
pensary, there  will  he  the  following  vacancies  on  May  1,  1891:  In- 
ternal male  department,  two  classes;  surgical  department,  four  classes  ; 
internal  female  department,  two  classes  ;  children's  department,  four 
classes ;  gynaieological  department,  two  classes ;  eye  department,  two 
classes.  Physicians  desiring  to  apply  to  the  Board  of  Directors  for  the 
positions  can  obtain  the  proper  blanks  from  Mr.  S.  L.  Fatman,  Chair- 
man of  the  Di.^pensary  Committee. 

The  Harvard  Medical  Society  of  New  York  City,  composed  of 
graduates  of  the  Harvard  Medical  Scliool  residing  in  New  York,  has 
recently  been  organized,  with  Dr.  Rufus  P.  Lincoln  as  president,  Dr. 
Paul  F.  Munde  as  vice-president,  Dr.  Dillon  Brown  as  secretary,  and  an 
executive  committee  consisting  of  the  president,  the  secretary,  and  Dr. 
Frederic  R.  Sturgis,  Dr.  William  J.  Morton,  and  Dr.  Henry  C.  Coe. 
Meetings  are  to  be  held  on  the  first  Saturday  of  each  month,  except 
June,  July,  August,  and  September. 

The  Nu  Sigma  Nu,  a  medical  fraternity,  held  its  ninth  annual  meet- 
ing at  Detroit  on  the  13th  inst.  Alpha  Chapter,  of  Ann  Arbor;  Beta 
Chapter,  of  Detroit ;  Gamma  Chapter,  of  Philadelphia  ;  Delta  Chap- 
ter, of  Pittsburgh  ;  and  Eta  ('hapter,  of  Minneapolis  weie  represented. 
In  the  evening  Beta  Chapter  gave  a  ban(|uet  in  honor  of  the  Grand 
Council.  The  next  meeting  will  be  held  with  Delta  Chapter,  at  Pitt.s- 
burgh. 

The  Brooklyn  Surgical  Society. — The  special  order  for  the  meeting 
of  Thursday  evening,  the  IS'th  inst.,  was  a  Report  of  a  Case  of  Pene- 
trating Wound  of  the  .\bdomen,  by  Dr.  H.  Beeckman  Delatour. 

Another  Sneak  Thief. — Dr.  Justin  Ilerold,  of  No.  73  Seventh  Street, 
reports  having  had  articles  stolen  from  his  olHce  recently  by  a  man  who 
called  and  expiessed  an  intention  to  "  wait  for  the  doctor."  He  is  de- 
scribed as  about  six  feet  in  height,  slim,  having  n  black  moustache, 
respectable  in  appearance,  well  dressed,  and  speaking  first  English  and 
then  German. 

The  Orange  Motmtain  Medical  Society. — The  special  order  for  the 
meeting  of  Friday  evening,  the  2nih  inst.,  was  a  paper  un  The  Koch 
Treatment,  by  Dr.  J.  W.  Stickler. 

The  Bioord  Prize. — The  French  Academy  of  Medicine  has  been  au- 
thorized to  accept  the  lute  M.  Ricord's  legacy  for  a  prize,  to  be  awarded 
biennially,  for  the  liest  essay  on  venereal  diseases. 

The  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine. — At  the  recent  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  Seelinn  in  Public  Health  and  Hygiene,  Dr.  Henry  D.  Chupin 
was  elejted  chairnjan,  and  Dr.  S.  T.  A^m^lrong  secretary. 

The  Death  of  Dr.  John  S.  Messersmith,  of  the  Navy,  is  announced 
as  having  occurred  on  the  UHli  inst.,  at  his  home  in  Lanca.stcr,  Pa.  The 
deceased,  who  was  eighty-one  years  old,  was  retired  in  1872,  as  a  medi- 
cal diiector  with  the  rank  of  commodore.  He  entered  the  service  in 
1887,  and  took  part  in  the  Mexican  War  and  the  War  of  tlic  Rebel- 
liOD. 
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Society  Meetings  for  the  Coming  Week : 

SIoxDAT,  Febrnary  23d :  Medical  Society  of  the  County  of  New  York  ; 
Boston  Society  for  Medical  Improvement ;  Lawrence,  Mass..  Medical 
Club  (private);  Cambridge,  Mass.,  Society  for  Medical  Improve- 
ment ;  Baltimore  Medical  Association. 

Tuesday,  February  24lh :  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine  (Section  in 
Laryngology  and  Rhinology) ;  New  York  Dermatological  Society ; 
Buffalo  Obstetrical  Society ;  Boston  Society  of  Medical  Sciences 
(private). 

Wednesday,  February  25th :  New  York  Surgical  Society ;  New  York 
Pathological  Society ;  American  Microscopical  Society  of  the  City 
of  New  York ;  Medical  Society  of  the  County  of  Albany ;  Auburn, 
N.  Y.,  City  Medical  Association;  Berkshire,  Mass.,  District  Medical 
Society  (Pittsfield) ;  Philadelphia  County  Medical  Society. 

Thursday,  February  26th :  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine  (Section 
in  Obstetrics  and  Gynspcology) ;  New  York  Orthopaedic  Societv ; 
Brooklyn  Pathological  Society ;  Roxbury,  Ma«s.,  Society  for  Medical 
Improvement  (private). 

Triday,  February  27ih:  Yorkville  Medical  Association  (private);  New 
York  Society  of  German  Physicians  ;  New  York  Clinical  Society 
(private) ;  Philadelphia  Clinical  Society  ;  Philadelphia  Larvngologi- 
cal  Society. 

Saturday,  February  2Sth :  New  York  Medical  and  Surgical  Society 
(private). 


?ttttrs  to  tbe  (f bitor. 


JAVAL'S   OPHTHALMOMETER. 
27  West  Thirty-first  Street,  New  York.  E'lhruary  11,  ISUl. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  New  York  Medical  Journal : 

Sir:  In  your  issue  for  February  7th,  in  the  communication 
from  Dr.  J.  H.  Woodward  on  Muscular  Asthenopia,  the  writer 
maintains  that  Javal's  ophthalmometer  "  does  not  simiilify  the 
prohlein"  of  determining  astigmatism,  and  that  it  is  "not  more 
trustworthy.'' 

As  to  the  cliief  point  of  his  interesting  article — i.  «.,  "  mu.s- 
cnlar  asthenopia  " — it  is  not  my  purpose  to  write,  but  in  regard 
to  the  ophthalmometer  his  experience  has  been  decidedly  dif- 
ferent from  my  own,  and  also  from  that  of  many  others  who 
have  Hsed  the  instrument.  I  liave  found  that  it  is  not  only 
a  great  help  in  determining  the  degree  of  astigmatism,  but 
also  the  axis,  and  that  the  results  obtained  with  the  aid  of 
this  instrument  are  far  more  satisfactory  and  certain  than 
without  it 

The  objection  that  one  "  must  have  become  very  skillful  " 
in  iis  use  ap[)lies  as  well  to  other  instruments,  such  as  the  oph- 
tlialino-'cope,  the  otoscope,  the  laryngoscope,  and  many  others 
which  are  in  daily  use.  It  is  true  that  one  must  have  a  certain 
amount  of  practice  in  order  to  be  sure  of  his  results,  hut  thedif- 
liculties  to  be  overcome  and  the  practice  required  are  small  as 
compared  with  those  which  the  beginner  with  the  ophthalmo- 
scope meets.  As  to  the  accuracy  of  the  measurements,  we  have 
had  ample  opportunity  of  testing.  Those  of  us  who  have  em- 
ployed the  instrument  at  the  Manhattan  Eye  and  Ear  Ilospit  d, 
where  it  is  in  daily  use,  are  convinced  that  it  is  to  be  relied  ui)on 
completely.  Not  only  at  this  hospital,  but  also  at  others,  and 
in  the  private  practice  of  many  oculists,  has  the  instrument 
given  great  satisfaction. 

It  is  a  more  rapid  and  certain  method  of  finding  the  axis  and 
degree  of  astigmatism,  and  in  very  many  cases  avoids  the  use 
of  atropine,  which,  to  be  properly  used  so  as  to  completely 
jmralyzu  the  acr.ommodation,  necessitates  the  patient's  giving 
up  all  use  of  his  ejres  for  several  days.     Th.it  it  does  not  lell  us 


whether  there  is  myopic  or  hypermetropic  astigmatism  is  no 
objection  to  the  instrument,  for  this  can  be  readily  determined 
by  the  rest  lenses  and  by  the  ophthalmoscope,  and  only  in  very 
low  degrees  need  there  be  much  ditBculty  without  atropine. 

I  think  that  it  is  the  experience  of  many  besides  myself  that 
the  longer  the  instrument  is  used  the  more  satisfactory  it  be- 
comes, and  those  who  have  used  it  longest  are  most  positive  as 
to  its  utility. 

The  corneal  astigmatism  is,  of  course,  all  that  can  be  meas- 
ured by  this  instrnment,  bat  the  lenticular  astigmatism  is  in 
only  a  few  cases  of  enough  importance  to  be  considered. 

The  careful  and  accurate  arrangement  of  the  lenses  and 
pri.sm  is  all  that  can  be  desired  in  an  exact  instrument,  and 
every  one  who  makes  thorough  and  constant  use  of  it  will  be 
convinced  of  its  great  value.  It  is  by  far  the  most  useful  in- 
strument that  has  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  oculists  since  the 
invention  of  the  ophthalmoscope.         Frank  N.  Lewis,  M.  D. 


IProtetbings  of  ^ofietus. 


NEW    YOKK    ACADEMY    OF   MEDICINE. 

SEOTION   Va   SURGEUT. 

Meeting  of  January  12,  1S91. 
Dr.  Robert  Abbe  in  the  Chair. 

Semoval  of  Hypertrophied  Prostate.  — Dr.  R.  F.  Weir 
showed  a  paiicnt,  a  iiiiddle-aged  man,  fi-i>m  whom  he  had  re- 
moved a  hypertrophied  median  lobe  ol  the  prostate  gland.  The 
man  had  been  for  a  long  time  in  the  habit  of  using  a  catheter, 
which  had  at  length  broken,  leaving  a  portion  of  it  in  the  blad- 
der. Symptoms  of  stone  had  subsequently  developed,  for  which 
the  speaker  had  performed  suprapubic  section,  and  had  ex- 
tracted from  the  bladder  a  good-sized  stone  of  which  the  broken 
catheter  had  formed  the  nucleus.  On  illumiuating  tiie  interior 
of  the  bladder  he  had  discovered  a  projected  enlargement  of  the 
median  lobe  of  the  prostate  gland  which  he  had  removed.  The 
resulting  haemorrhage  had  been  checked  by  lessi  ning  the  press- 
ure of  the  water-bag  distending  the  rectum.  The  bladder  was 
then  packed  with  iodotorm  gauze.  The  case  had  gone  on  to  a 
com[)lete  and  satisfactory  recovery,  with  entire  restoration  of 
the  normal  functions  of  the  parts.  In  the  event  of  his  having 
to  do  this  operation  again,  he  should  make  use  of  the  tonsil- 
lotome  in  preference  to  any  other  cutting  instrument  in  remov- 
ing the  glandular  enlargement. 

Dr.  Wii.ly  Mkvf.r  .said  that  he  had  been  called  to  a  patient 
tifty-six  years  of  age  who  was  unable  to  pass  any  urine  and 
through  whose  urethra  no  catheter  could  be  got.  lie  had  tem- 
porarily relieved  him  by  suprapubic  puncture,  and  bad  after- 
ward opened  the  bladder  and  found  immense  hypertrophy  of 
both  lateral  lobes  of  the  pro-tate.  These  masses,  which  were 
tlie  size  of  fists,  he  had  removed  by  the  cautery.  The  bleeding 
was  profu>e.  The  bladder  was  packed  with  gauze  and  a  T-tube 
introduced.  Hi-  patient  had  made  a  perfect  recovery.  In  this 
case  it  had  been  a  question  with  him  whether  be  should  allow 
the  bladder  to  heal,  but,  as  there  were  symptoms  of  pyelitis, 
probably  of  both  sides,  he  had  thought  it  better  to  allow  the 
man  to  empty  his  bladder  through  a  tube  for  a  time. 

Dr.  A.  G.  Oer.stku  said  that  it  was  not  always  that  cases  of 
operative  interference  witli  tlie  prostate  gland  wore  as  success- 
ful in  their  issue  as  that  leported  by  Dr.  Weir.  Half  the  patients 
in  whom  the  middle  lobe  was  removed  did  not  recover  to  such 
a  degree.     This  was  due  to  the  fact  that  the  contractile  powers 
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of  the  bladder  were  gone.  The  removal  of  the  lobe  could  not 
restore  the  muscle.  The  operation  was  not  always  a  proper 
one,  and  great  judgment  was  called  for  in  the  proper  selection 
of  suitable  cuses. 

Trephining  for  Epilepsy,  with  Reimplantation  of  Bone. 
— Dr.  Weih  also  presented  a  man  fifty  years  of  age  who  had 
sutFered  for  a  number  of  years  with  frequently  recurring  ei)i- 
leptic  attacks,  resulting  from  a  depressed  fracture  of  the  skull. 
A  primary  operation  had  been  performed  which  had  been  of 
direct  benefit,  but,  as  the  patient  had  complained  of  constant 
pain,  a  second  one  was  undertaken,  in  which  a  very  extensive 
flap  was  raised  and  three  buttons  of  bone  were  removed. 
These  were  replaced,  and  the  interstices  filled  wUh  bone  chip- 
pings.  The  result  of  this  part  of  the  procedure  was  good,  firm 
union,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  point  of  softening,  at  which 
pulsation  could  be  felt.  The  epileptic  seizures  had  been  reduced 
from  several  each  day  to  about  one  a  month,  and  the  patient 
was  now  able  to  attend  to  his  business.  This  was  the  usual  out- 
come of  all  operations  for  epilepsy  of  this  character;  improve- 
ment might  be  looked  for,  but  very  seldom  cure. 

The  Chaikman  thought  that,  in  the  class  of  epilepsy  to 
which  reference  had  been  made,  repeated  trephining  was  likely 
'to  be  of  direct  benefit.  He  had  operated  upon  a  case  about  a 
year  ago,  and  had  relieved  the  patient  from  an  impending  con- 
dition of  insanity,  in  which  there  had  been  halta  dozen  maniacal 
seizures  a  day.  It  had  been  six  months  before  a  recurrence  had 
taken  place.  The  patient  was  then  put  into  an  asylum.  Re- 
peated operation  might  have  been  of  signal  utility  in  this  case. 

Dr.  Gersteb  asked  if  Dr.  Weir  had  ever  had  the  misfortune 
to  injure  the  dura  with  the  trephine  in  these  operations. 

Dr.  Weir  replied  that  he  had,  and  be  supposed  this  was  the 
experience  of  all  surgeons. 

Dr.  Gersteb  said  he  had  asked  the  question  because  ho 
wished  to  urge  his  opinion  that  the  trephine  was  an  inadequate 
instrument,  and  that  its  use  was  always  franght  with  this  dan- 
ger. He  advocated  the  use  of  the  chisel  in  preference.  By 
using  the  chisel  and  saving  the  chips,  and  then  replacing  them, 
perfect  restitution  had  resulted  in  every  one  of  the  many  cases 
in  which  he  had  followed  this  plan.  After  trephining,  it  was, 
as  Dr.  Weir  had  indicated,  not  a  good  thing  to  replace  the  but- 
ton wherever  the  existence  of  intracranial  pressure  was  possi- 
ble. It  was  better  to  leave  an  aperture  for  subsequent  explora- 
tion. 

Dr.  Weir  said  he  had  seen  no  ill  effects  from  the  use  of  the 
trephine  when  emplojed  with  care,  but  he  had  seen  the  chisel 
go  through  and  impinge  so  hard  ujion  the  dura  as  to  certainly 
cause  trouble  beneath. 

BUiary  Calcnlus.  —  Dr.  Gerster  then  showed  a  patient, 
thirty-one  years  of  age,  from  whom  he  liad  recently  removed 
a  large  number  of  gallstones.  The  patient  was  tlie  mother 
of  four  children,  the  last  of  whom  was  born  ten  months  ago. 
Three  years  since,  the  woman  had  undergone  Alexander's 
operation.  At  about  that  period  she  had  had  an  attack  of  ab- 
dominal cran)ps  lasting  a  few  days.  Some  six  months  before 
coming  under  observation  she  had  been  taken  down  with  vio- 
lent pains  in  the  hypochondriac  region  and  had  felt  the  pres- 
ence of  a  lump,  which  became  reduced  in  size  upon  the  ap- 
plication of  ice.  She  had  continued  to  have  a  constant  slight 
;  lin  in  the  same  region.  She  had  several  of  the  acute  seizures. 
N  .\ugnst  of  last  year  the  speaker  had  operated.  He  had  made 
transverse  irjcision,  three  inches  long,  over  the  tumor.  Tlio 
tumor  was  not  found  to  he  adherent  to  the  abdominal  walls  and 
'■VII9  demonstrated  as  being  the  gall-bladder.  The  parietal  peri- 
■iireutn  was  then  stitclied  to  the  sides  of  the  sac  and  the  latter 
'  ised.  It  contained  sixty-seven  stones,  a  large  one  being 
lound  in  the  cystic  duct.     The  cut  edges  of  the  sac  were  then 


sutured  to  the  abdominal  wall  with  silk.  The  wound  on  either 
side  was  closed  with  silkworm  gut.  A  small  tube  was  left  in 
the  gall-bladder,  projecting  below  the  dressings.  Though  the 
patient  bore  the  oper<!tion  well  and  the  subsequent  irrigation 
of  the  bladder  with  Thiersch's  solution  was  faithfully  carried 
out  and  thorough  drainage  effected,  the  discharge  had  remained 
purulent  and  tinged  with  bile  and  the  patient  had  complained 
of  pain  in  the  abdomen  near  the  wound.  Sometimes  this  pain 
was  so  severe  that  anodynes  had  to  be  given.  Upon  the  re- 
moval of  the  tube,  and  probing,  the  distinct  click  of  a  stone  was 
made  out.  A  tupelo  tent  was  then  inserted  into  the  opening. 
On  the  removal  of  the  tent  two  more  stones  were  got  out  with 
the  forceps,  another  was  crushed  and  extracted,  and  still  an- 
other was  felt  but  could  not  be  got  out.  This  pain  had  contin- 
ued until,  probably  as  the  result  of  some  manipulation,  the  stone 
had  become  dislodged,  and  from  that  time  the  patient  had  been 
free  from  all  discomfort,  the  gallbladder  and  external  wound 
had  entirely  healed,  and  she  was  rnpidly  gaining  flesh. 

Total  Extirpation  of  the  Larynx ;  Artificial  Larynx.— 
Dr.  Willy  Meyer  exhibited  a  patient  sixty-five  years  of  age 
upon  whom  he  had  recently  operated,  removing  the  entire  lar- 
ynx, for  an  epitheliomatous  growth.  The  history  of  the  case 
and  steps  of  the  operation  had  been  given  in  detail  before  the 
New  York  Surgical  Society.  The  man  was  now  wearing  one 
of  Gussenbauer's  artificial  larynx  tubes.  As  this  had  only  been 
in  place  fourteen  days,  the  patient,  although  already  able  to 
articulate  and  make  himself  understood,  could  not  do  so  as  well 
as  he  undoubtedly  would,  by  reason  of  the  non-closure,  at  pres- 
ent, of  a  small  part  around  the  tube,  which  allowed  some  escape 
of  air.  The  speaker  thought  that  the  larynx  he  had  adjusted 
would  amply  meet  the  needs  of  a  patient  of  this  age. 

Recnrrii^  Luxation  of  the  Lower  Jaw. —  Dr.  W.  K. 
TowNSE.N'D  sliowed  a  case  of  recurrence  of  bilateral  dislocation 
of  the  inferior  maxilla  which  had  been  going  on  for  about  four 
years.  The  only  history  was  that  about  this  time  the  woman 
had  visited  a  dentist,  soon  after  which  the  luxations  had  com- 
menced. At  the  present  time  the  bone  would  become  dislo- 
cated whenever  the  patient  made  use  of  consecutive  sentences 
with  any  degree  of  rapidity.  Sometimes  the  displacement  oc- 
curred during  sleep.  She  had  now  ac(|uired  the  art  of  replacing 
the  dislocation  herself  by  opening  the  mouth  still  wider  and 
then  slipping  the  bone  back  into  place. 

Congenital  Luxation  of  the  Patella.— Dr.  Townsexd  then 
presented  c|uite  a  remarkalile  case,  lie  placed  a  young  colored 
girl  in  a  chair  upon  the  platform  and,  baring  her  left  knee,  he 
stated  that  she  had  suftered  from  what  was  said  to  he  congenital 
dislocation  of  the  patella  of  that  joint.  As  she  grew  up  the 
patella  would  become  spontaneously  dislocated,  either  on  one 
side  or  the  other,  whenever  she  attempted  to  run.  But  this  was 
not  all;  she  was  capable  also  of  causing  the  dislocation  by  vol- 
untary muscular  effort  when  the  leg  was  extended.  As  she  had 
been  for  some  time  under  treatment,  this  power  was  lost  as  to 
the  inner  side,  lie  then  directed  the  girl  to  efTect  the  disloca- 
tion, when,  to  the  astonishment  of  everybody,  and  apparently 
without  the  slightest  effort,  she  shot  the  patella  to  the  outer 
side  of  the  joint,  and  brought  it  back  into  position,  repeating 
the  perfoi'iiiauce  at  will. 

Secondary  Colles's  Fracture.— Dr.  V.  B.  Curtis  showed  a 
patient,  a  carpenter,  forty-one  years  of  age,  who  had  sustained 
a  Colles's  fracture  of  the  radius  on  October  Ifith  Inst,  and  been 
treated  with  splints  by  Dr.  C.  A.  Powers  for  five  weeks.  He 
had  gone  back  to  work  December  8tli,  and  two  days  later,  fifty- 
five  days  after  the  original  accident,  while  ascending  a  ladder, 
feeling  himself  falling  and  missing  his  hold  with  the  sound 
hand,  had  grasped  the  ladder  with  tlic  injured  hand  and  saved 
himself  from  a  fall,  but  had  felt  something  snap  and  found  that 
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lie  had  broken  the  radius  again.  Dr.  Curtis  saw  him  and  found 
free  mobility  and  crepitus  at  the  usual  site  of  Colles's  fracture, 
and  apparently  exactly  in  the  line  of  the  former  injury.  It  was 
now  about  four  weeks  since  the  second  accident  and  there  was 
fair  union.  The  case  was  presented  on  account  of  its  great 
rarity,  for  the  violence  was  too  slight  to  have  broken  a  sound 
bone.  Tlie  patient  gave  no  evidence  of  syphilis  or  any  other 
constitutional  disease. 

For  the  ensuing  year  Dr.  W.  T.  Bull  was  elected  chairman 
of  this  Section,  and  Dr.  C.  A.  Powers  was  re-elected  secretary. 

SECTION    IN    GENERAL   MEDICINE. 

Meeting  of  January  20,  1891. 
Dr.  Francis  Delafield  in  the  Chair. 

Phthisis ;  its  Classification,  Early  Diagnosis,  and  Rela- 
tion to  Chronic  Pneumonia. — TLis  was  the  title  of  a  paper  l>y 
Dr.  K.  C.  -M.  Page.  Phtliisis,  the  author  said,  as  now  generally 
understood  and  accepted,  not  only  signified  tuberculosis,  but, 
unless  otherwise  specified,  implied  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  the 
germ  of  which  was  Koch's  tubercle  bacillus.  It  might  be  acute 
or  chronic,  but,  whether  its  progress  was  slow  or  rapid,  or 
whatever  form  it  might  assume,  there  was  but  one  phthisis,  and 
that  was  tubercular.  The  pathology  of  acute  and  chronic  forms 
was  then  fully  dealt  with,  and  the  various  theories  in  regard  to 
each  were  enlarged  upon.  The  author  thought  that  the  prog- 
nosis of  either  form  of  chronic  phthisis,  catarrhal  or  tibroid, 
depended  much  on  an  early  diagnosis.  He  then  went  into  the 
question  of  the  earliest  signs  by  which  this  disease  could  be 
recognized.  If  the  top  of  the  left  lung  was  affected,  it  was 
much  easier  to  make  an  early  diagnosis  than  if  it  was  on  the 
right  side,  since  in  health  the  patient  already  had  exaggemted 
fremitus  and  pectorophony  on  the  right  side,  as  well  as  slight 
dullness  on  percussion,  and  rude,  or  vesiculo-bronchial,  respira- 
tion. These  four  signs  of  iucomplete  consolidation  were  seen 
in  incipient  phthisis,  if  they  occurred  on  tiie  left  side.  In  addi- 
tion to  these,  therefore,  some  localized  adventitious  sound  was 
necessary.  As  chronic  phthisis  of  either  form  usually  began 
as  a  localized  tubercular  capillary  bronchitis,  the  first  adventi- 
tious sound  usually  heard  was  the  subcrepitant  ormucocrepilant 
riilo.  Any  localized  adventitious  sound,  however,  in  a  suspi- 
cious case  would  aid  in  a  diagnosis  of  phtliisis,  whether  it  was 
the  mucous  click,  an  intrapleural  rale,  or  the  like.  Frequency  of 
the  pulse  and  loss  of  appetite  were  also  among  the  earliest  signs. 
Ilasraoptysis,  if  it  was  not  explained  by  the  presence  of  heart 
disease,  would  be  almost  conclusive.  If  the  bacillus  was  found, 
that,  of  course,  would  be  sufficient  evidence  of  the  disease;  hut 
the  question  was,  were  we  to  wait  until  it  was  found  before  we 
were  justified  in  resorting  to  improved  methods  of  treatment, 
involving,  perhaps,  the  sending  of  a  man  away  from  his  busi- 
ness and  connections?  The  various  methods  of  treatment,  in- 
cluding prophylaxis,  for  those  predisposed  to  phthisis,  and  the  re- 
cently mucli-talked-of  inoculation  method,  were  fully  gone  into. 
The  author  said  that  sufficient  time  had  not  yet  elapsed  to  say 
what  was  the  value  of  this  remedy  of  Koch's.  But,  suppose 
that  all  was  true  that  could  he  alleged  for  it,  the  importance  of 
an  early  diagnosis  and  the  prompt  application  of  the  remedy 
was  evident.  For,  when  loss  of  important  tissue  and  disease 
in  other  organs  had  occurred  through  ulcerative  and  other  |)ro- 
cesses,  there  still  remained  pressing  considerations  regarding 
treatment,  even  after  the  bacillus  had  been  driven  from  the 
field. 

Tuberculosis  in  Children;  Primary  Infection  of  the 
Bronchial  Lymph  Nodes.— Dr.  W.  P.  NouTmai-  rca<l  a  paper 
on  this  siibjiM-t.     (Sec  page  201.) 

Dr.  .1.  W.  KoosEVKi.T  said  that  tubercular  infection  of  the 


bronchial  glands  in  the  adult  was  very  common  in  connection 
with  phthisis,  and  seemed  also  to  be  more  common  independ- 
ently of  pulmonary  tuberculosis  than  was  generally  supposed. 
Of  course,  in  cases  of  phthisis  it  was  impossible  to  say  that  the 
infection  of  the  glands  was  either  primary  or  secondary.  He 
thought  it  was  time  to  abandon  the  idea  that  tubercular  infec- 
tion of  the  pulmonary  parenchyma  was  usually  tlie  result  of  in- 
spiration of  the  bacilli  directly  to  the  seat  of  the  lesion. 

Dr.  William  H.  Thomson  remarked  that  for  a  long  time  past 
it  had  seemed  to  him  that,  on  account  of  the  frequency  of  early 
tuberculosis  in  the  upper  lobes  of  the  lungs,  there  must  be  some 
connection  between  them  and  the  bronchial  glands.  He  had, 
however,  looked  at  the  matter  merely  from  a  theoretical  point 
of  view;  but  it  was  now  easy  to  understand  the  relation  that 
those  glands  bore  to  infection  of  the  apex  of  the  lung.  Signs 
of  the  very  early  implication  of  the  bronchial  glands,  he  said, 
were  not  infrequent  in  the  phthisis  of  adults.  One  of  his  first 
cases  of  the  kind  had  been  that  of  a  gentleman  above  forty 
years  of  age,  who,  with  a  slight  cough  aud  dullness  at  the  right 
apex,  was  soon  troubled  with  severe  dyspeptic  symptoms  and 
then  with  intractable  vomiting.  Great  hyperresthesia  of  the 
pharynx  supervened,  and  soon  complete  aphonia,  which  could 
not  be  accounted  for  by  the  appearance  of  the  vocal  bandsi 
which  were  but  slightly  congested  and  were  never  ulcerated. 
Between  the  scapnlre,  however,  the  bronchial  breath  sounds 
were  much  exaggerated,  aud  the  speaker  had  pronounced  his 
gastro-laryngeal  symptoms  as  most  probably  due  to  enlarged 
bronchial  glands  pressing  on  the  pneumogastrics,  and  had  said 
that  in  time  he  would  regain  his  voice  by  the  softening  of  these 
indurated  glandular  masses.  His  voice  perfectly  and  rather 
rapidly  recovered  twenty-two  months  afterward,  and  his  gastric 
troubles  simultaneou.sly  improved;  but  soon  after  this  he  was 
seized  with  a  most  agonizing  sciatica  in  both  legs,  which  proved 
to  be  due  to  the  formation  of  a  psoas  abscess,  to  which  he  ulti- 
mately succumbed.  Since  that  time  the  speaker  had  met  with 
several  cases  of  sirail.-ir  vomiting  before  the  formation  of  vomica} 
in  the  lungs,  occasionally  accompanied  with  palpitation  of  the 
heart  .and  laryngeal  symptoms,  both  in  private  and  in  hospital 
practice,  and  he  had  accordingly  insisted  in  his  college  lectures 
that  the  most  effective  means  of  controlling  early  vomiting  in 
phtliisis  was  repeated  dry  cupping  between  the  scapulas. 

The  CnAiR.MAN  thought  that  all  our  studies  in  regard  to 
tuberculosis  had  been  tending  in  the  direction  indicated  by  Dr. 
Northrup,  and  that,  whether  .the  bacilli  were  inhaled  or  swal- 
lowed, they  found  their  way  into  the  lymph  glands,  or  lymph 
nodes,  and  that  the  tubercular  inflammation  or  other  patho- 
logical process  was  secondary  to  this  primary  invasion  of  the 
lymphatic  system.  The  author  had  brought  forward  some  very 
satisfactory  evidence  which,  to  the  many  minds  at  this  time 
prepared  to  receive  it,  would  prove  conclusive. 


^ooli  lloticts. 


The  Micro  organisms  of  the  Human  Mouth.  The  Local  and 
General  Diseases  which  are  caused  by  tliem.  By  Wil-  'I 
LofonuY  D.  Miller,  D.  D.  S.,  M.  D.,  Profcs.sor  at  the  I'ui-  i 
versify  of  Berlin.  With  One  Hundred  and  Twenty  eight  Il- 
lustrations, One  Chromo  lithographic  aud  Two  Phofo-niicro- 
graphic  Plates.  Philadelphia  :  The  S.  S.  White  Dental  Manu- 
facturing Company,  18fl0. 

As  the  author  very  truly  says,  the  exact  methods  of  bac- 
teriological investigation  now  in  vogue  have  led  to  discoveries 
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in  the  domain  of  dental  and  oral  pathology  that  are  of  the 
greatest  importance,  not  to  the  dental  surgeon  alone,  but  equal- 
ly to  the  practitioner  of  general  medicine.  In  the  first  chapters 
of  this  volume  an  outline  of  the  morphology  and  biology  of 
bacteria  is  given,  the  various  nutrient  media  for  bacteria  in  the 
oral  cavity  are  considered,  and  a  description  of  the  methods  of 
bacteriological  investigation  precedes  the  chapters  on  the  bio- 
logical study  of  the  bacteria  of  the  mouth,  and  their  action  as 
exciters  of  fermentation. 

The  stagnation  of  depraved  juices  about  the  teeth  ;  disturb- 
ances of  nutrition ;  inflammation  ;  putrefaction ;  the  presence  of 
worms;  chemical,  parasitic,  and  electrical  decomposition,  as 
well  as  some  minor  factors,  have  been  advanced  as  the  causes 
of  dental  decay.  The  author  has,  by  a  series  of  experiments, 
proved  that  the  chemical  and  electrical  theories  are  insufficient 
to  explain  all  the  phenomena,  and  that  this  decay  is  "  a  chemico- 
parasitical  process  consisting  of  two  distinctly  naarked  stages — 
decalcification,  or  softening  of  the  tissue,  and  dissolution  of  the 
softened  residue  " — seems  to  be  established  by  the  evidence  of 
numerous  examinations  of  sections  of  teeth.  An  examination 
of  crania  shows  that  a  deterioration  of  the  teeth  accompanies 
the  progress  of  civilization  ;  apparently  dental  decay  may  be 
restricted  by  a  mode  of  life  favorable  to  the  development  of  the 
whole  body  by  the  use  of  food  that  is  sufficiently  bard  to  afford 
the  teeth  the  exercise  necessary  for  their  vigorous  development, 
such  food  being  selected  as  does  not  undergo  an  acid  fermenta- 
tion in  the  mouth. 

Under  the  heading  of  Prophylaxis  for  Dental  Decay,  the 
various  germicides  are  briefly  referred  to ;  and  the  antiseptic 
influence  of  various  filling  materials  has  been  made  the  subject 
of  experiments  that  show  that  copper  amalgam  exercises  an  in- 
hibitory influence  on  germ  growth  that  surpasses  that  of  any 
other  substance. 

The  pathogenic  mouth  batevia  and  the  diseases  that  they  pro- 
duce are  treated  of  at  length. 

The  author  has  made  many  experiments  to  ascertain  the 
facts  that  he  presents,  and  a  free  reference  to  the  work  of  other 
students  of  the  subject  sustains  his  position  or  gives  reason  for 
his  opposition.  The  volume  is  admirably  illustrated,  and.  as  the 
only  work  in  the  English  language  on  this  particular  topic,  is 
deserving  of  wide  popularity,  not  only  among  doctors  of  dental 
surgery,  but  among  doctors  of  medicine. 

Let  microbes  de  la  houche.  Par  le  Dr.  Tii.  David,  Direoteur  de 
I'ficole  dentaire  ;  chirurgien  dentiste  des  hopitanx  de  Paris. 
Precede  d'uno  letl re-preface  de  M.  L.  Pasteur.  Avec  113 
figures  en  noir  et  en  couleurs  dans  le  texte.  Paris:  Felix 
Alcan,  1890.     Pp.  xv-302. 

The  author  begins  with  an  historical  survey  of  the  sulijoct 
of  micro-organisms  of  the  mouth  by  a  reference  to  Leeuwen- 
boek's  description,  in  1683,  of  the  animalcules  he  found  in  tar- 
tar from  the  teeth,  and  he  then  notes  the  meager  references  to 
the  subject  from  that  day  until  in  the  study  of  the  habitat  of 
micro-organisms  the  mouth  received  the  attention  of  the  bac- 
teriologists of  our  era. 

The  form  of  microbes,  their  movements,  structure,  modes 
of  reproduction,  and  varieties,  their  formation  of  ptoniaines, 
the  methods  of  cultivating  these  organisms,  their  detection  in 
the  moutli  or  saliva,  and  their  microscopical  preparation  are 
sufficiently  well  presented.  The  uon-pathogenic  and  pathogenic 
micro  organisms  found  in  the  mouth  are  considered  separately, 
and  the  changes  produced  in  the  tissues  of  the  mouth  and  in 
Hie  teeth  by  pathogenic  microbes  are  described  with  care.  The 
■lions  on  The  Antiseptic  Treatment  of  Dental  Oarica  and  on 
i   I'tor  of  the  Breath  are  well  written;  and  the  various  for- 


mulse  for  antiseptic  powders  and  liquids  will  undoubtedly  be  of 
service  to  many  readers. 

The  special  value  of  this  work,  not  only  to  dentists,  but  also 
to  physicians,  is  in  the  attention  it  directs  to  the  fact  that  a 
solution  of  continuity  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  gums  or 
cheeks  or  in  the  enamel  of  the  teeth  affords  a  focus  for  the  de- 
velopment of  the  various  micro-organisms  that  are  constantly 
present  in  the  mouth,  and  that,  in  consequence  of  this  ever- 
present  contingency,  oral  antisepsis  must  be  a  matter  of  daily 
care. 

The  work  is  generously  illustrated,  many  of  the  engravings 
being  colored ;  and  the  author's  simple  style  commends  the 
volume  to  those  who  are  but  slightly  acquainted  with  the  lan- 
guage in  which  it  is  written. 

Etude  anthropometrvjue  nur  les  jM'ostituees  et  lea  voleusei.  Par 
le  Docteur  Pauline  Tarnowsky.  Avee  8  tableaux  anthro- 
pometriques  et  20  dessins.  Paris:  E.  Lecrosnier  et  Bab6, 
1889.  Pp.  v-226.  [Prix,  .5  francs.]  [Publication  du  Progrh 
medical.] 

This  is  a  thoroughly  conscientious  study  of  the  jetiological, 
physical,  and  psychical  conditions  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  prosti- 
tutes at  the  K.ilinkine  Hospital,  and  of  a  hundred  thieves  at  the 
Litowski  Zumok  Prison,  as  compared  with  similar  conditions  in 
equal  numbers  of  illiterate  and  of  cultivated  and  honest  wom- 
en, the  entire  number  of  women  being  of  pure  Russian  origin 
and  all  chances  of  inaccuracy,  such  as  would  arise  from  the  con- 
sideration of  women  who  were  accidentally  criminal,  being 
eliminated.  The  author  believes,  with  Lombroso,  Morel,  and 
others,  that  the  criminal  is  a  degenerate,  pathological  being,  in 
whom  are  accumulated  the  morbid  elements  of  his  ancestors, 
whose  diseases  (such  as  phthisis,  syphilis,  and  alcoholism)  give 
rise  to  weakened  vitality  and  the  anatomical  and  psychical 
deviations  from  the  normal  type  in  their  offspring.  Hence,  to 
diminish  crime  it  is  not  suflicient  to  punish  the  criminal,  but 
the  social  conditions  from  which  he  springs  should  also  be 
ameliorated,  so  that  not  only  should  the  child  be  removed  from 
the  influence  of  the  pernicious  example  of  vicious  and  debauched 
parents,  and  receive  such  education  as  may  best  enlarge  its 
capacities  to  cope  with  existence  and  to  live  by  honest  re- 
munerative labor,  but  the  aims  of  a  higher  philanthropy  will  be 
to  check  the  propagation  and  transmission  of  disease,  so  that 
healthy  parents  may  give  rise  to  healthy  children. 


Ilcports  on  ibj  IJrogrrss  of  H^ctiitinf. 


ANATOMY. 


By  M.VTTHIAS  L.  FOSTEn,  M.  D. 
A  Form  of  Overgrowth  of  the  SkoU  following  the  Diatribution  of 
the  Fifth  Nerve.— Mr.  Tliomsnii  cxhiliilfd  at  tlio  iiu-cting  of  the  Jleilico- 
chirurgic-al  Society  (Eilhi.  Med.  .lour.,  .laniiary,  18(11)  a  skull  hi  which 
the  bones  of  the  left  side  were  much  hvpertrophleil,  some  to  a  greater 
extent  than  others.  The  left  half  of  the  cranium  was  more  convex, 
prominent,  or  bulging  than  the  right ;  the  vertical  liclglit  of  the  superior 
maxilla  was  sixty  millimetres  on  the  left  side,  forty  on  the  right;  the 
vertical  height  of  the  body  of  the  Interior  maxilla  was  thirty-one  milli- 
metres on  the  left  side  nnd  only  eighteen  on  the  right,  and  the  vertical 
height  of  the  left  external  pterygoid  pliitc  of  the  sphenoid  wrw  forty, 
two  millimetres,  while  the  right  plate  measured  only  twenty-nine. 
There  was  also  a  nodulur  and  bossy  thickening  of  the  surfaces  of  the 
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affected  bones,  especially  over  the  zvgoma  and  the  malar  bone,  identical 
in  structure  with  the  nodes  met  with  on  the  surface  of  the  long  bones  in 
syphilis.  This  condition  of  hyperostosis  was  still  greater  on  the  alveolar 
border  of  the  left  superior  maxilla.  The  condyle  of  the  inferior  maxilla 
was  enormously  enlarged.  There  were  several  exostoses,  the  largest 
projecting  into  the  cranial  cavity  from  the  inner  table  of  the  frontal 
bone.  Although  this  tumor  surrounded  the  frontal  sinus,  the  cavity  of 
the  latter  was  considerably  dilated.  On  the  inner  surface  of  the  left 
parietal  were  several  exostoses,  which  varied  in  size  from  that  of  a  pea 
to  that  of  a  cherry.  There  was  also  a  conical  exostosis  from  the  left 
anterior  clinoiJ  process,  which  projected  directly  backwaid  so  as  to 
overhang  the  junction  of  the  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  with  the 
occipital  bone. 

Associated  with  these  various  forms  of  overgowth  affecting  the 
bones  on  the  left  side  of  the  skull  there  was  found  a  verv  pronounced 
enlargement  of  the  grooves,  canals,  and  foramina  for  the  nerves  and 
blood-vessels  on  the  same  side,  more  especially  of  those  which  serve  for 
the  transmission  of  the  different  branches  of  the  fifth  nerve — viz.,  the 
foramina  rotundum  and  ovale  at  the  base  of  the  skull,  the  supra-orbital, 
infra-orbital,  malar,  inferior  dental,  and  mental  foramina  in  the  bones 
of  the  face. 

These  bony  alterations  followed  with  great  accuracy  the  area  of  dis- 
tribution of  the  fifth  nerve.  The  characteristic  overgrowth  and  tumor 
formation  affected  every  single  bone  in  the  anterior  two  thirds  of  the 
skull  on  the  left  side,  on  their  periosteal,  pericranial,  and  dural  aspects, 
but  these  changes  were  not  present  behind  the  mastoid.  This  associa- 
tion of  bony  overgrowth  in  the  area  of  distribution  of  a  nerve,  with  an 
enlargement  of  its  various  branches,  naturally  suggests  altered  nerve 
in8uence  as  the  cause  of  the  overgrowth,  and  it  would  seem  justiHable 
to  class  the  morbid  condition  which  the  specimen  presented  with  other 
so-called  tropho-neuroses. 

The  left  hemisphere  of  the  brain  was  very  much  smaller  than  the 
right ;  the  convolutions  on  the  anterior  and  superior  aspect  of  the 
frontal  lobe  were  displaced,  atrophied,  and  flattened  by  the  large  bony 
tumor  already  described.  The  rest  of  the  brain  and  membranes  ap- 
peared healthy,  except  for  a  disc-like  plate  of  bone  five  centimetres  in 
diameter,  which  lay  in  the  substance  of  the  falx  cerebri. 

A  Large  Brain.— Wilson  {Edin.  Med.  Jour.,  January,  1S91)  reports 
the  removal  of  a  brain  which  weighed  sixty-four  ounces,  in  the  post- 
mortem room  of  the  Royal  Edinburgh  Asylum,  from  a  man  seventv-five 
years  of  age,  five  feet  ten  inches  in  height.  The  circumference  of  the 
head  was  twenty-four  inches.  The  brain  was  very  anaemic,  contained 
hardly  any  fluid,  and  was  put  on  the  scales  immediately  after  removal. 
It  was  described  as  '•  large  vertically,  well  shaped  all  over,  with  convo- 
lutions if  anything  larger  than  normal,  and  sulci  wide  over  the  vertex, 
except  the  occipital." 

The  man's  intelligence  seemed  to  have  been  above  the  level  required 
for  hi.s  woik  as  a  sawyer,  but  was  never  of  a  high  grade. 

The  Caruncula  Lacrimalis.— Stieda  finds  no  sudoriparous  glands 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  lachryujal  caruncle  as  described  by  either  Wal- 
deyer  or  Sattler  (yln/t.  /  mu-roxvop.  Ana/.,  Bd.  36,  1890).  Near  the 
hair  and  sebaceous  follicles  he  finds  formations  of  the  appearance  of 
Krause's  acinous  conjunctival  glands,  two  or  three  glands  with  a  com- 
mon excretory  duct.  Each  acinus  was  composed  of  layers  of  single 
polygonal  cells  with  finely  granular  protoplasm  and  a  central  nucleus. 
Hence  the  author  thinks  they  are  not  mucous  glands,  but  belong  to  the 
serous  or  the  albumin-secreting  variety.  The  epithelium  of  the  car- 
uncle is  stratified,  in  which,  in  many  eyes,  goblet  cells  appear,  which  are 
to  be  considered,  not  as  normal  elements  of  the  mucous  membrane,  as 
in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  intestine,  but  rather  as  pathological 
forniations — cells  undergoing  hyaline  mctamnrpliosis. 

The  Neuroglia-stroma  of  the  Central  Nervoui  System. — Weigert 
presents  the  following  observations  (ForlselifUlc  der  McJ.,  December, 
1890).  The  staining  methods  hitherto  employed  colored  alike  the  nerve 
libers,  the  offshoots  of  the  ganglion  cells,  the  axis  cylinders,  and  the 
libers  of  the  neuroglia,  but  the  author  has  succeeded  in  isolating  the 
latter  so  that  they  appear  dark-blue,  while  the  two  former  remain  un- 
colorcd,  or  receive  a  bright-blue  staining.  Regarding  the  relation  of 
these  fibers  to  Deiters's  cells,  they  arc  not  direct  offshoots  from  the  cell 
protoplasm.     Hy  this  method  the  observation  of  lianvicr  is  confirnieil 


that  the  fibers  of  the  neuroglia  lie,  often  arched,  upon  the  bodies  of  the 
cells,  and  that  the  fiber  material  is  not  identical  with  the  cell  proto- 
plasm, but  differs  micro-chemically.  But  when  the  body  of  the  cell  is 
very  small  and  the  nucleus  is  stained,  as  frequently  happens,  then  it 
appears  as  though  they  might  be  protoplasmic  offshoots.  By  this 
method  connective-tissue  corpuscles  are  not  stained,  and  the  appear- 
ance of  the  cells  of  the  neuroglia  as  well  as  of  the  fibers  is  so  charac- 
teristic that  they  cannot  be  confounded. 

The  entire  superficies  of  the  central  nervous  system  is  covered  with 
a  network  of  these  fibers.  In  the  spinal  cord  septa  pass  inward  from 
this,  which  envelop  the  vessels  entering  from  the  pia.  In  the  white 
substance  the  fibers  of  the  neuroglia  run  partly  parallel  to  the  nerve 
fibers,  partly  at  right  angles,  and  partly  obliquely  to  them.  In  the 
gray  substance  many  vertical  neuroglia  fibers  are  to  be  found,  most 
sparingly  in  T.issauer's  zone  of  the  posterior  horns,  moie  abundantly  in 
the  anterior  horns,  and  most  richly  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  central 
canal. 

In  the  medulla  oblongata  these  filjcrs  are  the  most  numerous  in  the 
olive  and  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  ventricle.  Their  arrangement  in 
the  white  substance  is  the  same  as  in  the  cord.  For  each  group  of  gan- 
glion cells  is  a  typical  plexus. 

The  cerebellum  contains  many  neuroglia  cells  and  fibers  in  the  white 
substance,  very  few  in  the  graimlar  layers,  more  in  the  molecular.  A 
proportionately  small  number  extend  inward  from  the  surface  perpen- 
dicularly through  the  latter  layer  and  give  off  oblique  fibers  in  the  zone 
of  Purkinje's  cells,  which  are  surrounded  by  a  network  of  neuroglia 
fibers. 

The  cerebrum  contains  in  the  white  matter  a  thick  network  of  these 
fibers.  The  deeper  layers  of  the  gray  matter  which  are  rich  in  nerve  cells 
are  poor  in  neuroglia.  The  opticus  resembles  the  white  matter  regard- 
ing the  fibers.     The  author  does  not  reveal  his  method  of  staining. 

The  Decussation  of  Fibers  at  the  Optic  Chiasma.— Delbruck  relates 
the  following  {Anh.  f.  I'siirhiatric  u.  Xervenkrankh.  ;  Brain,  Part  III, 
1890): 

At  an  autopsy  the  left  o|)tic  nerve  was  foimd  completely  degener- 
ated ;  the  right  partly.  Both  nerves,  as  well  as  the  chiasma  and  optic 
tracts,  were  cut  in  series,  and  stained  by  Weigert's  method.  The  right 
uncrossed  fibers  alone  were  found  normal.  The  uncrossed  fibers  were 
united  iu  a  bundle  and  ruiming  along  the  side  of  the  nerve.  In  the 
chiasma  and  in  the  tract  they  were  found  to  be  mixed  with  the  fibers 
which  cross,  although  they  were  not  scattered  uniformly  over  the  trans- 
verse section  of  the  tract,  but  left  free — at  first  the  inner  and  lower 
quadrant,  anil  later  a  gradually  lessening  marginal  zone. 

Multiple  Spleen. — In  the  Proceedings  of  the  Caucasian  Medical  So- 
ciety (Mid.  Clirim.,  December,  1890)  Dr.  Soliikha  records  a  very  rare 
instance  of  sextuple  spleen,  or  rather  of  a  quadruple  one  with  VKolienes 
mtcceniuriali,  in  a  soldier  who  died  from  chronic  Bright's  disease.  The 
spleen  No.  1  measured  nine  centimetres  in  length  and  sixteen  in  cir- 
cumference ;  Xos.  2  and  3  «  ere  of  an  eciual  size,  each  measuring  six  cen- 
timetres iu  length  and  eleven  in  circumference.  All  the  three  were  of 
an  oval  shape,  had  normal  appearance  and  consistence,  and  each  was 
furnished  with  a  smooth,  shining,  and  dense  capsule.  The  No.  1  had 
on  each  side  a  small  supernumerary  spleen  of  a  globular  form,  one  be- 
ing a  centimetre  and  a  half  in  diameter,  the  other  three  quarters  of  a 
centimetre.  The  remaining  spleen,  Xo.  4,  was  similarly  globular,  but 
somewhat  larger  than  the  larger  supernumerary  of  No.  1 .  Nos.  1  and 
2,  with  the  appendices  of  the  former,  lay  between  the  diaphragm  and 
the  right  lobe  of  the  liver,  and  left  a  distinct  impression  on  the  latter. 
The  upper  surface  of  No.  1  was  adherent  to  the  diaphragm,  while  that 
of  No.  2  was  connected  with  the  latter  by  means  of  a  ligament.  No. 
3  was  adherent  with  its  inner  surface  in  the  usual  nninner  to  the  fun- 
dus of  the  stomach,  while  its  lateral  surfaces  were  inclosed  between 
two  layers  of  the  gastro-splonic  ligament,  which,  after  forming  the 
capsule,  ran  upward  to  become  attached  to  a  lumbar  area  of  the  mus- 
cular portion  of  the  diaphragm.  No.  4  was  imbedded  between  Ihi- 
layers  of  the  gaslro-splenic  ligament,  in  the  vicinity  of  No.  3.  As  to 
the  vascular  arrangements,  the  origin  of  the  veins  remained  undeter- 
mined, while  the  arterial  vessels  were  apparently  supplied  by  the  splenic 
artery.  Each  of  the  prinuiry  four  organs  were  furnished  with  its  own 
or  independent   vessels,   which   entered    into  and   emerged   frotn    the 
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spleen  at  from  two  to  four  distinct  points,  and  with  separate  branches, 
which  established  an  intercommunication  between  it  and  the  remaining 
spleens.  The  sheath  for  all  the  vessels  was  formed  by  a  prolongation 
of  the  gastro-splenic  ligament.  It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  there  was 
also  in  this  case  a  transposition  of  the  abdominal  viscera. 

Referring  to  Dr.  Soliikha's  paper.  Dr.  Emelianoff  stated  that  heliad 
come  across  a  case  of  supernumerary  spleens,  four  in  number,  in  a  sol- 
dier who  had  died  from  relapsing  fever.  All  the  four  organs  hail  a 
common  root  and  a  perfectly  normal  structure. 

The  Development  of  the  Tonsil. — Stohr  (Correspondeiizhl.  f.  srhmh. 
Aerzle)  opposes  the  view  of  Retterer  that  the  follicles  of  the  tonsil  are 
formed  by  epithelial  depressions.  He  considers  it  more  probable  tha^ 
they  originate  from  aggregations  of  leucocytes  about  the  blood-vessels. 
In  regard  to  the  physiological  migration  of  leucocytes  through  the 
epithelium,  the  author  conjectures  that  they  are  engaged  in  the  removal 
of  the  products  of  retrogressive  metamorphosis,  and  are  destroyed  in 
this  activity.  At  least  masses  of  leucocytes  are  found  in  many  organs 
undergoing  retrogressive  metamorphosis — for  example,  in  the  thymus. 
But  it  is  conceivable  that  the  process  of  migration  may  be  susceptible 
to  another  explanation,  that  the  process  which  originally  served  only 
for  removal  underwent  a  change  of  function,  and  finally  serves  other 
than  the  ori'.anal  purpose,  and  is  consequently  maintained. 

A  Diverticulum  of  the  Male  Urethra. — Dittel  reports  an  instance  of 
this  rare  anomaly(  Wien.  klin.  Wochcmchrift ;  Am.  Jour,  of  the  Med.  Sri., 
December,  18'JO)  which  was  not  discovered  until  the  patient  had  passed 
middle  life.  At  that  time  the  formation  of  a  stricture  was  followed  by 
the  development  of  a  fluctuating  tumor  on  the  under  surface  of  the 
penis,  pressure  upon  which  caused  the  escape  of  foul,  purulent  urine 
from  the  meatus.  On  opening  the  tumor,  it  was  found  to  be  a  sac  lined 
with  muccus  membrane,  communicating  with  the  urethra  by  a  com- 
paratively small  opening.  Microscopic  examination  showed  that  the 
cavity  was  not  a  retention  cyst,  and  precluded  the  possibility  of  its  be- 
ing an  exaggeration  of  tlie  dilatation  commonly  observed  behind  strict- 
ures. Xearly  all  of  the  cases  observed  of  this  anomaly  have  been 
found  in  young  subjects,  and  the  abnormity  probably  depends  on  the 
fact  that,  in  their  foetal  development,  the  peripheral  and  central  parts 
of  the  urethra  have  not  united  before  urine  is  forced  into  the  central 
part. 

The  Thyreo-glossal  Duct. — Kanthack  (Jour,  of  Anal,  and  Physioi, 
January,  IS'.U),  after  an  investigation  of  considerable  extent,  is  unable 
to  find  any  anatomical  or  histological  evidence  of  a  thyreo-glossal  duel, 
or  of  any  intrinsic  connection  between  the  tongue  and  the  thyreoid 
gland  during  their  development.  His  conclusions  are  that  the  gland  is 
developed  from  an  outgrowth  of  the  pharynx  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  second  branchial  arch.  Soon  after  this,  two  nodules  appear  in  the 
middle  line  in  the  same  region.  These  two  nodules,  which  eventually 
become  the  base  of  the  tongue,  soon  blend,  and  then  form  a  kind  of  lid 
to  the  thyreoid  outgrowth.  Finally  these  fused  nodules  join  with  the 
tuberculum  impar,  and  at  the  point  of  junction  the  foramen  ciccuin  is 
found.  The  latter  is  therefore  more  ventrally  situated  than  the  thy- 
reoid outgrowth,  and  can  be  said  to  have  any  connection  with  the 
thyreoid  duct  only  in  so  far  as  that  both  are  derived  from  the  pharyngeal 
wall.  The  nucleus  for  the  hyoid  bone  then  appears  and  forms  a  sort  of 
partition  between  the  two.  Hence  the  author  is  of  the  opinion  that  the 
foramen  cieciim  does  not  mark  the  opening  of  an  obliterated  thyreo- 
glossal  liiicl,  a  view  held  by  several  German  authorities. 

The  Origin  of  the  Liver. — Shore  (UjiJ.)  deduces  from  his  researches 
that  the  proper  liver  tissue  is  first  evolved  as  an  embryonic  organ  of 
nutrition,  and  for  the  purpose  of  producing  some  change  in  the  yolk 
aubstance  to  lit  it  for  use  as  an  immediate  formative  material  in  the 
metabolism  and  growth  of  embryonic  cells  and  tissues.  The  liver,  at  the 
time  of  its  primary  origin,  und  also  throughout  development,  is  inti- 
mately connected  with  the  yolk,  or  the  yolk  sack,  has  a- very  intimate 
association  with  the  blood-vessels  which  carry  blood  from  the  yolk 
sack,  and  it  begins  to  be  developed  at  a  time  when  the  alworption  of 
the  yolk  and  its  utilization  for  the  supply  of  food  to  the  growing  em- 
bryonic cells  is  beginning  to  lie  very  active.  Primitively,  the  liver  is  n 
simple  saccular  oirtgiowth  from  the  alimentary  canal,  at  the  bottonj  of 
which  a  solid  mass  of  cells  is  formed,  which  becomes  broken  up  by  the 
production  in   it  of  blood  capillaries  connected  with  the  veins  of  the 


yolk  sack.  The  minute  "  biliary "  canals  of  the  liver  substance  are 
formed  subsequently  by  the  hepatic  cells  arranging  themselves  around 
central  lumina.  These  are  formed  separately,  and  subsequently  open 
into  the  common  duet,  which  is  formed  of  the  walls  of  the  original  out- 
growth. 

A  Symelian  Monster. — Symclian  monsters  are  very  rare,  and  all  who 
ar'e  interested  in  teratology  will  find  pleasure  in  reading  Sir.  Benin". 
ton's  excellent  description  of  the  anatomy  of  one  which  he  had  the 
fortune  to  dissect  {ibid.).  A  point  of  special  interest  in  this  case  is  that 
opposite  the  last  lumbar  vertebra  in  the  median  line  of  the  back  was  a 
pig-like  caudal  appendage  composed  almost  entirely  of  muscular  tissue 
and  containing  neither  cartil.age  nor  bone.  After  considerable  search 
no  record  was  found  of  any  other  tailed  symelian  monster. 

The  Auditory  Center.— The  following  case,  related  by  Dr.  Ferguson 
{ibid.),  is  of  much  interest  on  account  of  its  evidence  regarding  the 
exact  position  of  the  auditory  center,  about  which  there  has  been  much 
dispute. 

The  patient,  a  young  man,  was  of  a  very  strumous  constitution  and 
had  a  tubercular  family  history.  For  eight  years  he  had  suffered  from 
a  chronic  otitis  media  in  the  right  ear  in  which  hearing  by  aerial  con- 
duction was  finally  wholly  lost,  but  "  was  slightly  retained  to  vibrations 
conducted  through  the  solid  media  of  the  bones."  For  two  years  previ- 
ous to  his  death  there  were  symptoms  of  a  cerebral  tumor  situated  in 
the  right  temporo-sphenoidal  region.  There  were  convulsive  move- 
ments with  auditory  aura;,  both  referred  to  the  left  side.  Hearing  in 
the  left  ear  became  gradually  abolished,  and  for  six  months  at  least  was 
entirely  gone,  though  the  auditory  aura;  were  still  present.  At  the 
autopsy  a  large  tumor  was  found  in  the  first  and  second  temporo- 
sphenoidal  convolutions  on  the  right  side.  The  second  convolution  was 
slightly  involved,  but  the  first  was  entirely  destroyed.  It  would  appear 
from  this  that  the  left  ear  was  rendered  deaf  by  disease  of  the  first 
temporo-sphenoidal  convolution  on  the  right  side. 

[Dr.  Ferguson  appears  to  be  surprised  that  hearing  was  not  restored 
by  compensation,  as  the  left  hemisphere  appeared  normal,  though  he 
guards  himself  by  saying  that  minute  changes  might  have  taken  place 
in  the  auditory  center  oil  the  left  side.  But,  if  we  rightly  understand 
him,  he  furnishes  evidence  that  pathological  changes  had  taken  place 
in  the  nervous  mechanism  of  the  ear  in  his  statement  that  the  hearing 
in  the  right  ear  "  was  slig/illy  retained  to  vibrations  conducted  through 
the  solid  media  of  the  bones."  In  disease  of  the  midtile  ear  bone  con- 
duction is  increased  above  the  normal ;  in  disease  of  the  nervous 
mechanism  it  is  decreased.  If,  then,  the  bone  conditction  in  the  right 
ear  was  slight,  it  proves  disease  of  the  nervous  apparatus,  perhaps  sec- 
ondary to  the  middle-ear  trouble.  It  is  unfortunate  that  the  right 
auditory  nerve  was  not  examined  for  traces  of  degeneration.] 


llclD  Inbcntions,  etc. 


VERTICAL  NASAL  BOXE  SAWING. 
By  A.\drew  T.  Vkedkr,  M.  D., 

PCnENECTADY,  N.  T. 

For  some  time  there  has  been  in  my  possession  Rowe's  rotating  saw, 
which  is  driven  forward  and  backward  by  electro-motor  force. 

While  I  was  examining  it  and  at  the  same  time  recalling  the  band 
saws  which  cut  so  quickly  and  so  smoothly  through  wood,  the  thought 
occurred  to  me,  why  can  not  the  modes  of  action  in  these  two  saws  be 
combined  and  employed  in  the  construction  of  an  instrument  which 
could  be  worked  within  the  nose  by  either  irrtroduction  or  withdrawal  V 
Accordingly  a  sketch  was  made  of  a  saw  which  it  seemed  to  me  might 
answer  the  proposed  purpose,  if  it  should  be  found  possible  to  make  it 
both  delicate  and  strong. 

My  sketch  was  sent  to  Messrs.  Tiemann  &  Co.  with  several  sugges- 
tions relative  to  the  manner  of  making  the  frame  and  to  the  dilTerent 
forms  of  saw  which  might  be  made  to  run  easily  and  yet  be  strong  and 
sniull.    Their  answer  was,  "  We  think  wc  can  make  just  what  you  want." 
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Upon  this  assurance  they  were  ordered  to  commence  ivork  and  to  com- 
plete the  instrument  as  soon  as  possible,  sparing  no  expense  so  long  as 
there  remained  a  fair  prospect  of  success. 


This  reliable  firm  having  brought  out  my  second  and  perfected  in- 
strument, I  herewith  present  illustrations  of  the  same,  with  a  few  ex- 
planatory words  :  d,  d,  arms,  which,  by  the  turning  of  the  thumb-screw, 
/i,  can  be  placed  at  different  distances  from  each  other ;  a,  the  screw, 
by  turning  in  opposite  directions,  slides  all  the  motive  mechanism  back- 
ward and  forward,  thus  shortening  or  lengthening  the  endless  chain 
saw.  This  saw  has  small  sharp  teeth  on  the  inside  of  each  link,  which 
teeth  drop  into  wheels  of  Babbitt  metal  having  little  depressious  to  keep 
them  from  being  injured  ;  c,  cable  attachment  for  electro-motor. 

I  am  now  having  a  third  saw  made  on  the  same  principle,  with  a 
little  stronger  chain,  the  same  frame-work  and  motion,  with  teeth  on  the 
reverse  edge,  to  sever  bony  obstructions  by  .pushing  the  instrument 
from  the  anterior  to  the  posterior  part  of  the  nose. 


lEltscellanu. 


The  Warren  Triennial  Prize. — Dr.  J.  W.  Pratt,  the  resident  physi- 
cian of  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  has  issued  the  following 
circular : 

The  Warren  Triennial  Prize  was  founded  by  the  lute  Dr.  .1. 
Mason  Warren  in  memory  of  his  father,  and  his  will  provides  that  the 
accumulated  interest  of  the  fund  shall  be  awarded  every  three  years 
to  the  best  dissertation,  considered  worthy  of  a  premium,  on  some  sub- 
ject in  physiology,  surgery,  or  pathological  anatomy,  the  arbitrators 
being  the  physicians  and  surgeons  of  the  Massachusetts  General  Ho.i- 
pital.  The  subject  for  competition  for  the  year  1892  is  On  Some  Spe- 
cial Subject  in  Physiology,  Surgery,  or  Pathology.  Dissertations  must 
be  legibly  written,  and  must  be  suitably  bound  so  as  to  be  easily  han- 
dled. The  name  of  the  writer  must  be  inclosed  in  a  sealed  envelope, 
on  which  must  be  written  a  motto  corresponding  with  one  on  the  ac- 
companying dissertation.  Any  clew  given  by  the  dissertation,  or  any 
action  on  the  part  of  the  writer,  which  reveals  his  name  before  the 
award  of  the  prize  will  disqualify  him  from  receiving  the  same.  The 
amount  of  the  prize  for  the  year  1802  will  be  $500.  In  case  no  disser- 
tation is  considered  sufficiently  meritorious,  no  award  will  be  made.  A 
high  value  will  be  placed  m\  original  work. 

The  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine. — At  the  next  meeting  of  the 
Section  in  Liiryiigolog)  and  Rhinology,  on  Tuesday  evening,  the  24th 
inat..  Dr.  II.  llolbrook  t'lntis  will  report  Four  Cases  of  Laiyngcal  Neo- 
plasm, and  Dr.  D.  II.  (ioodwillie  will  read  a  paper  on  Fibroid  Growths 
of  the  Naso-pharynx  and  the  Method  of  their  Removal  by  Electro- 
cautery. 


At  the  next  meeting  of  the  Section  in  Obstetrics  and  Gynaecology, 
on  Thursday  evening,  the  26th  inst..  Dr.  P.  McCahey,  of  Philadelphia, 
will  demonstrate  on  the  manikin  the  use  of  his  atmospheric  tractor  (a 
substitute  for  the  obstetrical  forceps),  and  Dr.  H.  N.  Vineberg  and  Dr. 
H.  J.  Boldt  will  present  the  subject  of  The  Treatment  of  Retro-dis- 
placements of  the  Uterus  with  .\dhesion  by  Brandt's  Method. 

A  Uercorial  Caontchoac  Plaster. — Schneegans  and  Comeille  (Join . 
de  p/iann.  d'Almn-Lon-miw,  Feb.,  Mar.,  1890)  give  the  following; 
formula : 

Dammar  resin 20  part.- ; 

Benzoinated  suet 34      " 

Lanolin 20      " 

Caoutchouc 6      " 

Metallic  mercury 20      " 

The  mercury  is  rubbed  with  the  lanolin  until  no  more  globules  are 
visible ;  the  resin  and  suet  are  melted  together  and  strained  through 
muslin,  then  the  caoutchouc,  dissolved  in  benzene,  is  added,  and  the 
latter  is  evaporated  on  the  water-bath.  To  the  still  lukewarm  mixture 
the  mercurial  lanolin  is  added  and  well  mixed.  The  spreading  is  de- 
ferred until  the  mass  no  longer  shows  air-bubbles  and  flows  evenly. 


To  Contributors  and  Correspondents, —  7'he  atieniion  of  all  who  purpose 
favoring  us  with  communications  is  respectfully  called  to  the  follow- 
ing : 

Authors  of  articles  intended  for  publication  under  the  liead  of  "  original 
contributions  "  are  respectfully  informed  tliat,  in  accepting  such  arti- 
cles, we  always  do  so  with  the  understanding  that  the  following  condi- 
tions are  to  be  observed:  (1)  when  a  manuscript  is  sent  to  this  />■«/■ 
nal,  a  similar  manuscript  or  any  abstract  thereof  must  uni  / .  .  ,■ 
have  been  sent  to  any  other  periodical,  unUsa  we  are  specially  nulijini 
of  the  fact  at  the  time  the  article  is  sent  to  us  ;  (2)  accepted  articles 
are  subject  to  the  customary  rules  of  editorial  revision,  and  will  be 
published  as  promptly  as  our  other  engagements  will  admit  of — we 
can  not  engage  to  pidilish  an  article  in  any  specified  issue  ;  {S)  any 
conditions  which  an  author  wishes  complied  with  must  be  distinctly 
stated  in  a  communication  accompanying  the  manuscript,  and  no 
new  conditions  can  be  considered  after  the  manuscript  has  been  put 
into  the  type-setters^  hands.  We  are  often  constrained  to  decline 
articles  which,  although  they  may  be  creditable  to  their  authors,  are 
not  suitable  for  piMication  in  this  journal,  cither  because  they  are 
too  long,  or  are  loaded  with  tabular  matter  or  j/rol'x  histories  of 
cases,  or  deal  icith  subjects  of  little  interest  to  the  medical  profession 
at  large.  We  can  not  enter  into  any  correspondence  couccming  our 
reasons  for  declining  an  article. 

All  letters,  whether  intended  for  piMication  or  not,  mtist  contain  the 
writer^s  name  ami  addrtss,  not  necessarily  for  publication.  \o  at- 
tention will  be  paid  to  anonymom  communicatiojis.  JHtTcaflcr,  cor- 
respondents asking  for  information  that  wc  are  capable  of  giving, 
and  that  can  properly  be  given  in  this  journal,  mil  be  answered  by 
number,  a  private  communication  being  previously  sent  to  each  cor- 
respondent informing  him  under  what  number  the  answer  to  his  note 
is  to  be  looted  for.  All  communications  not  intended  for  publicaiton 
under  the  author's  name  are  treated  as  strictly  confidential.  We  can 
not  give  advice  to  laymen  as  to  particular  cases  or  recommnul  indi- 
vidual practitioners. 

Secretaries  of  medical  societies  will  confer  a  favor  by  keeping  us  in- 
formed of  the  dales  of  their  societies'  regular  meetings.  Sricf  notifi- 
cations of  7naltcrs  that  are  apected  to  come  up  at  particular  meet- 
ings will  be  inserted  when  they  are  received  in  time. 

Newspapers  and  other  publications  containing  matter  which  the  person 
sending  them  dcMres  to  bring  to  our  notice  should  be  marked.  Mem- 
bers of  the  profession  who  send  us  information  of  matters  of  interest 
to  our  readers  mil  be  con.tidercd  as  doing  them  and  us  a  Javor,  and, 
if  the  space  at  our  command  admits  of  it,  we  sitail  lake  pleasure  in 
inserting  the  suhstanee  of  such  cni'*munication.s. 

All  communications  intcndid  for  llu  editor  should  be  addressed  to  him 
in  care  of  the  publishers. 

All  eommunieaiions  relating  to  the  business  of  the  journal  should  be  ad- 
dressed to  the  publishers. 
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EXAMINATION   OF  THE   URINE 
FOR   LIFE   INSURANCE. 

A  LECTURE  DELIVERED  AT  THE  OPENING  OP  THE  NEW  BUILDING 

OF  THE  CHICAGO  POST-GEADUATE  MEDICAL  SCHOOL, 

Wednesday  Evening,  January  7,  1891. 

By   CHARLES   W.   PURDY,   M.  D., 


The  examination  of  the  urine  of  applicants  for  life  in- 
surance has  for  its  object  the  determination  of  the  presenee 
or  absence  of  diseases  of  the  urinary  organs  which  abridge 
the  normal  expectancy  of  life.  While  it  is  absolutely  im. 
possible  to  accurately  determine  many  of  these  questions 
without  a  careful  analysis  of  the  urine,  in  many  cases  it  is 
equally  impossible  to  determine  them  by  uranalysis  alone 
without  taking  into  consideration  the  concomitant  condi- 
tions and  states  of  the  system.  By  examination  of  the  urine, 
therefore,  the  widest  possible  scope  of  the  term  is  intended 
in  order  that  all  conditions  which  bear  directly  upon  urin- 
ary diagnosis  may  be  included.  ' 

In  a  case  of  suspected  pulmonary  tuberculosis  the  mt'<li- 
cal  examiner  for  a  life-insurance  company  would  by  no 
means  confine  bis  investigation  of  the  question  to  a  physi- 
cal examination  of  the  applicant's  chest.  He  would  also 
carefully  note  the  applicant's  weight,  the  frequency  of  his 
pulse,  and  especially  his  temperature ;  nor  would  he  fail  to 
interrogate  the  applicant  as  to  the  presence  of  any  cough, 
expectoration,  or  ha?raoptysis ;  and,  finally,  in  order  to 
doubly  assure  himself,  he  would  go  carefully  over  the  fam- 
ily history. 

Auscultation  and  percussion  would  sometimes  leave  the 
most  expert  medical  examiner  in  doubt  as  to  the  actual 
condition  of  the  organs  within  the  chest  if  he  did  not  care. 
fully  note  the  symptoms  above  mentioned. 

About  sixty  years  ago  Richard  Bright,  of  London,  an- 
nounced to  the  medical  world  that  albuminuria  was  the 
index  of  certain  diseases  of  the  kidneys  which  were  invari- 
ably and  speedily  followed  bj'  death.  A  scientific  diagnosis 
so  incomparably  simple  in  its  construction,  and  apparently 
so  unanswerable  as  an  ultimatum,  could  not  fail  to  exercise 
a  strong  fascination  over  the  medical  mind  of  the  day,  and 
accordingly  the  test  tube  constituted  at  once  the  ordeal 
from  which  there  was  no  appeal  in  cases  of  suspected  renal 
disease.  A  few  years  later,  however,  it  was  conclusively 
shown  that  occasionally  certain  forms  of  renal  disease 
caused  death  without  any  accompanying  albuminuria  what- 
ever. Indqed,  this  fact  did  not  escape  the  keen  observa- 
tion of  Bright  himself  in  his  later  researches.  And  now, 
within  tlie  past  few  years,  we  are  assured  by  numerous  and 
roost  trustworthy  authorities  that  albuminuria  is  not  at  all 
Dncoramon  in  otherwise  perfectly  healthy  people,  and  that 
in  special  cases  it  in  no  wise  abridges  the  life,  or  even  the 
health,  of  the  individual. 

It  would,  tlrerefore,  seem  perfectly  clear  with  regard  to 
albuminuria  that  the  time  has  arrived  when   we  must  go 


back  of  this  mere  fact  and  take  into  consideration  its  ac- 
companying symptoms  and  phenomena  before  we  are  able 
to  arrive  at  accurate  conclusions  as  to  the  presence  of  dis- 
ease of  the  kidneys  in  any  given  case.  Indeed,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  lungs,  so  with  the  kidneys,  when  the  local 
symptoms  leave  the  question  of  the  presence  of  disease  io 
the  least  doubt,  then  the  whole  organism  must  be  closely 
scanned  for  those  general  landmarks  which  are  likely  to 
guide  us  to  correct  conclusions  in  the  matter.  In  the  fol- 
lowing directions  for  conducting  examinations  of  the  urine 
for  life  insurance,  therefore,  the  most  important  facts  and 
data  bearing  upon  the  question  of  urinary  diseases,  aside 
from  the  urine  itself,  will  be  considered  in  their  appropriate 
places. 

The  Urine. — The  most  important  preliminary  in  exami- 
nation of  the  urine,  and  one  that  a  due  regard  for  the  in- 
terests of  the  company  should  always  demand,  is  to  have 
the  specimen  of  urine  to  be  submitted  to  examination 
voided  in  the  presence  of  the  medical  examiner.  This  im- 
portant preliminary  is  easily  enough  accomplished  if  the 
applicant  be  notified  not  to  void  his  urine  for  from  two  to 
three  hours  before  presenting  himself  for  examination. 
The  medical  examiner  should,  of  course,  provide  in  his 
office  the  proper  facilities  for  collecting  the  specimen  of 
urine  to  be  examined.  If,  for  any  special  reason.s,  it  is 
impossible  to  carry  out  these  requirements,  the  medical 
examiner  should  satisfy  himself  that  the  urine  he  is  about 
to  examine  has  been  voided  by  the  applicant. 

The  next  preliminary  in  dealing  with  the  case  relates 
to  the  time  of  day  the  urine  is  voided.  In  all  cases  where 
practicable  it  should  be  .so  arranged  that  the  sample  of 
urine  to  be  examined  be  voided  about  three  hours  after  a 
meal  of  mixed  food.  It  is  high  time  to  stamp  out  the 
popular  fallacy  that  the  urine  voided  on  rising  in  the  morn- 
ing is  the  most  desirable  for  purposes  of  uranalysis.  Of  all 
urines,  that  voided  in  the  morning  before  breakfast  is  the 
least  likely  to  contain  either  albumin  or  sugar.  The  urine 
voided  from  three  to  four  hours  after  a  meal  gives  us  the 
effects  of  both  food  and  exercise  upon  the  secretion. 

Finally,  only  freshly  voided  urine,  or  urine  perfectly 
preserved  from  change,  should  be  submitted  to  chemical  or 
microscopical  examination.  In  all  cases  it  is  preferable  to 
examine  the  urine  not  later  than  from  six  to  ten  hours  after 
it  has  been  voided.  If  for  any  reason  this  is  impossible, 
then  the  freshly  voided  urine  should  be  treated  with  res- 
orcin  *  in  the  proportion  of  five  grains  to  every  two  ounces 
of  the  urine,  when  it  may  be  set  aside  without  fear  of 
change  for  several  days. 

Physical  Examination. — The  normal  color  of  urine  is 
pale  yellow,  but  there  may  be  considerable  variation  within 
the  range  of  health.  Pathologically,  it  may  vary  from  the 
color  of  water  through  the  various  shades  of  yellow  and  red, 
deepening  into  black. 

.Should  the  urine  lo.se  two  or  three  shades  of  its  normal 
yellow  and  appear  decidedly  greenish  in  hue,  it  would  sug- 


*  In  examining  the  urino  for  sugor  with  copper  tests,  rceorciii 
caiiHes  ulight  ehunge,  bill  the  renctinri  ii<  unlike  thiit  due  to  Hiignr  nnil 
IB  easily  rciognizcd. 
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gest  the  possible  presence  of  sugar,  as  these  are  the  usual 
conditions  when  sugar  is  present  in  any  considerable  quan- 
tity. 

Blood  and  bile  pigments  impart  their  own  peculiar 
tinges  to  the  urine,  the  depth  of  the  color  coarsely  indicat- 
ing the  relative  quantity  present. 

Normal  urine  when  freshly  voided  is  usually  transparent, 
but  urine  containing  sugar  or  albumin  may  also  remain  per- 
fectly clear. 

On  the  other  hand,  urine  n:ay  be  opaque  when  voided, 
owing  to  the  presence  of  the  earthy  phosphates  of  calcium 
and  magnesium,  and  in  such  case  the  addition  of  a  few 
drops  of  acid  restores  the  normal  transparency. 

Again,  urine  is  sometimes  turbid,  owing  to  the  so-called 
mixed  urates  of  sodium,  potassium,  calcium,  and  magne- 
sium, and  in  such  case  the  normal  transparency  is  restored 
by  the  application  of  gentle  heat. 

Pathologically,  the  urine  maj  be  turbid  from  the  pres- 
ence of  pus  or  other  organic  products,  and  in  such  case 
neither  heat  nor  acidification  restores  the  transparency,  and 
this  suggests  very  strongly  the  presence  of  disease  of  the 
liladdcr  or  some  portion  of  the  urinary  tract.  But  if  I 
were  asked  to  choose  a  single  symptom  which  would  most 
uniformly  indicate  organic  disease  of  the  kidneys,  I  should 
name  an  habitual  departure  from  the  normal  range  of  specific 
gravity  of  the  urine,  more  especially  a  reduction  thereof. 

If  the  tubular  structure  of  the  kidney  is  impaired  by 
disease,  the  organ  is  unable  to  secrete  the  normal  amount 
of  solids  with  the  urine,  and  the  degree  of  impairment  is 
pretty  uniformly  indicated  by  the  degree  of  daily  reduction 
of  the  specific  gravity  of  the  urine  as  a  whole. 

The  normal  specific  gravity  of  the  urine  is  generally 
considered  to  range  between  1'015  and  1'025.  I  am,  how- 
ever, inclined  to  regard  the  normal  range  within  more  nar- 
row limits,  especially  as  regards  reduction,  and  therefore 
by  habit  have  become  suspicious  of  organic  disease  when 
the  specific  gravity  habitually  sinks  below  1'018.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  which  I  can  attest  from  many  thousands  of 
observations,  normal  urine  usually  fluctuates  between  I'OIS 
and  1-023  in  specific  gravity,  being  more  likely,  however,  to 
rise  above  than  to  sink  below  the  above-named  range. 

For  the  purpose  of  accurately  determining  the  specific 
"•ravitv  of  urine,  the  ordinary  urinoraeter  sold  in  the  shops  is 
not  to  be  depended  upon.  It  is  probably  strictly  within  the 
bounds  of  truth  to  assert  that  not  more  than  one  in  thirty 
of  these  instruments  is  accurate,  and  their  errors  mark  all 
variations  up  to  fifteen  or  more  degrees.  The  urinometers 
made  by  E.  R.  Squibb  are  a  noteworthy  exception  to  this. 
Each  urinometer  sent  out  by  this  manufacturer  is  carefully 
tested,  and  any  variation  from  the  correct  standard  is 
marked  on  the  case.  The  Squibb  urinometers  are  gradu- 
ated to  read  at  a  temperature  of  77°  F.  instead  of  00°  F., 
as  are  the  more  common  instruments.  This  corresponds 
more  nearly  with  the  temperature  of  the  rooms  in  which 
most  urines  arc  examined.  In  taking  the  specific  gravity 
f)f  the  urine,  it  is  advisable  always  to  use  a  Squibb's  urinome- 
ter. The  temperature  of  the  urine  should  first  be  taken 
with  the  thermometer  which  is  provided  with  each  Squibb's 
urinometer,  and  for  every  7°  F.  of  temperature  above  77° 


F.,  one  degree  must  be  added  to  the  specific  g;ravitv  as 
marked  by  the  urinometer.  When  the  urine  is  examined 
immediately  after  having  been  voided,  its  temperature  will 
range  from  88°  to  95°  F.,  in  which  case  two  degrees  must 
be  added  to  the  specific  gravity  recorded  by  the  urinometer. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  urine  has  long  been  voided,  jn 
rooms  of  ordinary  temperature,  it  will  not  vary  more  than 
two  or  three  degrees  from  77°  F.,  in  which  case  no  tem- 
perature corrections  will  be  necessary. 

If  the  specific  gravity  of  the  urine  be  found  below  1-018, 
and  especially  should  it  descend  to  1-016  or  under,  the  whole 
twenty-four  hours'  urine  should  he  collected  and  a  sample 
of  the  whole  product  should  be  tested.  If  it  is  found  that 
such  a  sample  shows  a  specific  gravity  below  the  normal 
range,  other  evidences  of  renal  disease  (to  be  considered 
later)  must  be  carefully  searched  for,  but  more  especially 
albumin.  On  the  other  hand,  if  it  is  found  that  the  specific 
gravity  of  the  urine  rises  above  the  normal  range,  search 
should  immediately  he  made  for  sugar. 

Chemical  Examination. — The  chemical  reaction  of  nor- 
mal urine — i.  e.,  of  the  whole  twenty-four  hours'  product — 
is  nearly  always  acid.  The  degree  of  aciditv  varies  verv 
much  at  different  limes  of  the  day,  and  especially  with  re- 
gard to  food.  Shortly  after  a  meal  its  acidity  begins  to 
diminish,  and  in  from  three  to  four  hours  the  alkaline  tide 
usually  reaches  its  height;  occasionally,  though  rarely,  the 
acidity  may  become  so  diminished  at  such  times  that  the 
urine  gives  an  alkaline  reaction  with  test  paper. 

The  urine  may  become  alkaline  either  from  fixed  alkali 
(potash  or  soda)  or  from  volatile  alkali  (ammonia).  It  is 
important  to  distinguish  between  these  two,  as  in  the  first 
case  it  merely  reflects  a  condition  of  the  blood,  while  in 
the  second  case  it  is  nearly  always  the  result  of  chronic  in- 
flammatory conditions  of  the  lower  urinary  tract,  notably 
the  bladder.  If  red  or  violet  litmus  turns  blue  in  contact 
with  urine  just  voided,  and  remains  blue  upon  dryinir,  the 
reaction  is  due  to  fixed  alkali.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
paper  returns  to  the  original  red  or  violet  upon  drying,  the 
reaction  is  due  to  volatile  alkali — ammonia. 

Of  the  morbid  chemical  products  found  in  the  urine, 
those  that  most  deeply  concern  medical  oflicers  of  life-in- 
surance associations  are  albumin  and  sugar  ;  therefore,  for 
present  purposes,  what  is  about  to  be  said  upon  the  chem- 
istry of  the  urine  will  be  eliiefiv  confined  to  these  two  sub- 
stances. 

Albumin. — Perhaps  the  most  popular  method  of  search- 
ing for  albumin  in  the  urine  at  present  is  hy  means  of  Hel- 
ler's nitric-acid  test.  The  process  is  exceedingly  simple,  as 
follows:  Clear,  chemically  pure  nitric  acid  is  poured  into 
an  ordinary  test-tube  to  the  depth  of  an  inch.  Upon  this 
column  of  acid  the  urine  is  gently  floated  to  the  depth  of 
an  inch,  care  being  taken  to  avoid  mixing  the  acid  and  the 
urine.  To  avoid  the  latter,  the  urine  may  be  delivered  from 
a  pipette,  the  test-tube  being  held  obliquely,  which  checks 
the  force  of  the  stream,  and  the  urine,  being  the  lighter  of 
the  two  fluid.s,  floats  upon  the  surface  of  the  acid.  When 
the  stratum  of  urine  and  that  of  the  acid  come  in  contact, 
if  albumin  is  present  in  the  urine  a  white  zone  immediately 
appears  at  the  junction  of  the  two  fluids. 
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This  test  is  one  of  considerable  delicacy,  and  it  pos- 
sesses the  advantage  of  sireat  readiness  and  convenience  in 
its  application.  It  has,  however,  at  least  two  sources  ot' 
error  which  slioiild  be  borne  in  mind.  It  may  cause  a  whit- 
ish zone  of  precipitated  urates,  or  a  yellowish-white  cloud 
with  certain  oleoresins  sometimes  present  in  the  urine, 
notably  with  copaiba.  The  zone  of  precipitated  urates  is 
situated  above  rather  than  at  the  line  of  junction  of  the 
acid  and  urine,  the  cloud  is  less  sharply  defined  than  that 
due  to  albumin,  and,  lastly,  the  precipitated  urates  are 
dissolved  upon  the  application  of  gentle  heat.  The  cloud 
due  to  oleoresins  disappears  upon  the  addition  of  alcohol. 

A  more  trustworthy  test  for  albumin  in  the  urine,  when 
properly  employed,  is  the  ferrocyanic.  The  best  method  of 
applying  this  test  is  as  follows  :  Have  on  hand  two  solutions 
— first,  a  saturated  aqueous  solution  of  citric  acid  ;  second,  a 
saturated  aqueous  solution  of  ferrocyanide  of  potassium. 
l^ourinto  an  ordinary  test-tube  the  urine  to  be  tested  to  the 
depth  of  about  three  inches,  and  add  sufficient  of  the  citric- 
acid  solution  to  thoroughly  acidify  the  whole.  Wait  for  a 
few  minutes  for  the  development  of  any  cloud  which  might 
appear  from  the  presence  of  mucin.  If  the  test  remains 
clear,  add  half  a  drachm  or  so  of  the  ferrocyanide  solution, 
and,  if  albumin  is  present,  the  urine  quickly  assumes  a 
milky  turbidity,  more  or  less  pronounced  in  proportion  to 
the  quantity  of  albumin  present. 

Should  the  mucin  reaction  occur  upon  the  addition  of 
the  citric  acid,  filter  carefully  through  doubled  Swedish  fil- 
ter-paper, and  add  the  ferrocyanic  solution  as  before. 

The  ferrocyanic  test  is  unchanged  by  peptones,  vegeta- 
ble alkaloids — as  quinine,  strychnine,  etc. — or  by  oleoresins 
in  the  urine  ;  and,  moreover,  as  above  applied,  it  is  not  sub- 
ject to  error  from  the  presence  of  mucin — the  most  difiiciilt 
of  all  errors  to  avoid  in  testing  for  albumin  in  the  urine. 
Finally,  the  ferrocyanic  test  responds  to  all  modifications 
of  albumin,  and  it  ranges  in  point  of  sensitiveness  as  equal 
to  the  nitric-acid  test  in  whatever  form  the  latter  may  be 
employed. 

Having  determined  the  presence  of  albun)in  in  the  urine 
by  one  or  both  of  the  above-mentioned  tests,  it  will  be  use- 
ful to  know  the  quantity  thereof.  This  is  most  readily 
ascertained  by  Esbach's  method,  which  is  as  follows:  First 
prepare  a  standard  test  solution  according  to  the  following 
formula : 

3   Picric  acid 10  grms. ; 

Citric  acid 20      " 

Distilled  water  to  one  litre.     M. 

Fill  the  albuminometer  tube  with  the  urine  up  to  the 
letter  U,  then  add  the  test  solution  to  R.  Close  the  tube 
with  the  stopper  and  invert  several  times  until  the  urine 
and  test  solution  are  thoroughly  mixed.  Stand  the  tube  in 
a  rack  for  twenty-four  hours,  and  then  read  off  the  number 
of  grammes  of  albumin  to  the  litre,  as  will  be  indicated  by  the 
mnnbers  on  the  side  of  the  tube,  which  range  from  1  ia  7. 
If  it  is  desired  to  know  the  percentage  of  albumin  present 
in  the  urine  instead  of  the  number  of  grammes  to  the  litre, 
remove  the  decimal  point  one  place  to  the  left — tlius,  5 
urarames  to  the  litre  would  be  0'.5  per  cent,  of  albumin.  It 
will  be  observed  that  Esbach's  albuminometer  tubes  are  so 


graduated  that  their  highest  gauge  is  7  grammes  per  litre 
— 0-7  per  cent,  of  albumin.  If,  therefore,  the  urine  is  very 
highly  albuminous,  it  should  be  diluted  with  one  or  two 
volumes  of  water  before  testing.  The  product  may  thus  be 
multiplied  by  two  or  three,  according  as  the  volume  is 
doubled  or  trebled. 

Significance  of  Albuminuria. — The  belief  has  been 
rapidly  gaining  ground  of  late  among  our  ablest  authorities 
that  certain  forms  of  albuminuria  should  not  necessarily  de- 
bar such  subjects  from  the  privileges  of  life  insurance. 
While  the  medical  directors  of  life-insurance  associations, 
as  a  rule,  do  not  accept  subjects  of  albuminuria — and  I 
think  wisely  so,  as  yet — still,  it  is  all-important  to  distin- 
guish between  the  so-called  functional  forms  of  albuminuria 
and  those  clearly  due  to  dangerous  renal  lesions.  In  order 
to  clearly  establish  such  questions,  a  number  of  important 
matters  must  be  carefully  considered. 

Quantity. — If  the  quantity  of  albumin  jiresent  in  a 
given  specimen  of  urine  is  large — say  four  or  five  grammes 
to  the  litre  or  over — the  application  should  be  uncondition- 
ally declined,  for  such  condition  points  without  doubt  to 
grave  organic  disease  of  the  kidneys.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  must  be  most  distinctly  understood  that  small  quantities 
of  albumin  in  the  urine  constitute  no  evidence  whatever  that 
the  kidneys  are  not  seriously  damaged.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  a  neglect  to  strictly  observe  this  axiom  has  resulted  in 
foisting  upon  life-insurance  companies  hundreds  of  subjects 
affected  with  hopeless  and  incurable  diseases  of  the  kidneys, 
and  thus  incurring  heavy  pecuniary  losses.  The  medical 
examiner  will  therefore  bear  in  mind  that  the  most  hope- 
less of  all  forms  of  Bright's  disease — interstitial  nephritis 
— often  runs  through  its  whole  course  with  the  appearance 
of  but  small  quantities  of  albumin  in  the  urine;  indeed, 
under  such  circumstances,  the  urine  may  contain  mily  occa- 
sional traces  of  albumin.  It  is  these  occasional  traces  of 
albumin  in  the  urine  that  the  company  depends  upon  its 
medical  officers  to  find  and  report  as  carefully  as  the  very 
largest  amounts.  A  false  and  highly  mischievous  notion 
seems  to  have  prevailed  quite  widely  in  certain  circles — 
viz.,  that  the  slighter  traces  of  albumin  in  the  urine  are  o^ 
no  grave  significance — and  it  is  high  time  that  this  notion 
was  thoroughly  stamped  out.  In  1886  an  applicant  for  life 
insurance  was  referred  to  me  for  special  examination  by  the 
medical  officers  of  a  prominent  life-insurance  association. 
His  urine  contained  a  mere  trace  of  albumin,  but  other 
symptoms  indicated  the  presence  of  grave  renal  disease, 
and  accordingly  I  advised  the  company  to  decline  the  ap- 
plication unconditionally.  Within  six  months  thereafter 
he  was  accepted  by  another  company,  and  his  life  was  in- 
sured for  *10,000,  which  the  company  was  called  upon  to 
pay,  in  consequence  of  his  death,  before  the  second  annual 
premium  was  due. 

Age. — The  age  of  the  subject  bears  very  stronirly  upon 
the  progno.sis  in  all  cases  of  albuminuria.  It  may  be  laid 
down  as  a  pretty  safe  rule  that  subjects  of  albuminuria  be- 
yond forty  years  of  age  are  ineligible  for  life  insurance,  and 
this  applies  to  all  grades  as  to  quantity  or  constancy. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  subject  is  under  thirty  years 
of  age,  certain  circumstances  may  render  the  prognosis  of 
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albuminuria  less  grave.  It  may  be  stated  that  most  of  the 
cases  of  so-called  functional  albuminuria  occur  in  young 
subjects  under  thirty.  The  circumstances  usually  accom- 
panying such  cases  are:  Albuminuria,  often  intermittent 
and  always  moderate  in  grade,  :^  to  2  grammes  to  the  litre  ; 
specific  gravity  of  the  urine,  up  to  and  often  above  normal ; 
absence  of  renal  casts  from  the  urine  ;  normal  condition  of 
the  heart  and  arteries ;  and  the  subject  otherwise  in  rea- 
sonably good  health.  The  acceptance  or  rejection  of  such 
subjects  should,  of  course,  rest  with  the  home  office  after 
receiving  a  careful  presentation  of  all  the  facts. 

Habits,  Constitution,  etc. — The  life  habits  of  the  appli- 
cant bear  importantly  upon  the  prognosis  of  albuminuria. 
If  the  applicant  has  always  been  a  large  eater,  and  his  ap- 
petite has  inclined  largely  to  meats,  the  albuminuria  is  most 
likely  to  be  due  to  interstitial  nephritis.  Xo  fact  is  more 
widely  understood  now  than  that  chronic  Bright's  disease 
is  most  frequently  the  result  of  excessive  meat  eating.  In 
the  great  majority  of  cases  the  disease  arises  after  middle 
age  from  long  overtaxation  of  the  kidneys  in  eliminating 
the  excessive  nitrogenous  waste  occasioned  by  overinges- 
tion  of  lean  meat. 

On  the  other  hand,  albuminuria  in  the  opposite  tvpe  of 
subjects — the  spare  eater,  the  dyspeptic,  the  constitution- 
ally sveak  or  defective — is  frequently  the  result  of  amyloid 
lesions  of  the  kidneys.  Further  evidences  may  usually  be 
found  if  sought  for  in  the  family  history — such  as  of  tu- 
berculosis, syphilis,  or  struma. 

Circulatori/  Conditions. — Certain  conditions  of  the  cir- 
culation may  be  said  to  be  so  far  characteristic  of  chronic 
Bright's  disease  that  they  are  always  present  when  chronic 
interstitial  nephritis  is  present.  These  may  be  broadly 
stated  to  be  increase  of  the  circulatory  forces,  which  is  in- 
dicated by  increased  tension  of  the  pulse ;  accentuation  of 
the  second  cardiac  sound;  and,  ultimately,  cardiac  enlarge- 
ment, notably  of  the  left  ventricle. 

It  is  perfectly  true  that  we  may  have  increased  tension 
of  the  pulse  from  other  causes — such  as  atheroma  of  the 
arteries ;  we  may  even  have  cardiac  enlargement,  with  its 
accompanying  symptoms,  in  the  absence  of  chrianic  Bright's 
disease.  This,  however,  in  no  wise  impairs  the  value  of  the 
circulatory  changes  as  negative  symptoms,  for,  if  these  are 
absent,  we  are  able  to  say  that  chronic  Bright's  disease  is 
absent.  The  features  of  the  circulation  associated  with 
chronic  Bright's  disease  are:  1.  Increased  tension  of  the 
pulse,  best  shown  by  the  sphygmograph,  but  easily  detected 
by  the  finger.  The  pulse  is  full,  hard,  and  pronouncedly 
incompressible.  2.  The  second  sound  of  the  heart  is  sharp- 
ly accented  and  sometimes  duplicated,  as  heard  best  in  the 
second  right  costal  interspace,  near  the  sternum.  .3.  The 
area  of  cardiac  dullness  may  be  found  abnormally  extended 
below  and  to  the  left,  indicating  enlargement  of  the  left 
ventricle,  which  is  pretty  sure  to  a|)pear  sooner  or  later. 
The  last-named  condition  may  not  appear  until  the  late 
stages  of  the  disease,  but  the  two  former  symptoms  arc 
always  present  in  chronic  interstitial  nephritis  (granular, 
contractingkidney),  no  matter  how  recently  the  disease  has 
been  established. 

Nocturnal  Urination. — One  of  the   most   constant  and 


valuable  indications  of  certain  forms  of  renal  disease  is  the 
habit  of  rising  regularly  at  night  to  void  the  urine.  Of 
course,  bladder  irritation  due  to  cystitis,  or  retention  due 
to  an  enlarged  prostate  gland,  must  be  carefully  excluded. 
Indeed,  I  regard  the  habit  of  rising  regularly  at  night 
to  void  urine — say,  once,  twice,  or  oftener^ — in  men  over 
middle  age  who  are  free  from  cystitis  or  enlarged  prostate, 
as  one  of  the  very  strongest  indications  of  the  presence  of 
chronic  Bright's  disease.  This  symptom  is  but  another  evi- 
dence of  increase  of  the  circulatory  forces.  It  means  that  the 
blood-pressure  within  the  filtering  mechanism  of  the  kidney 
is  being  increased  by  the  increasing  power  of  the  cardiac 
ventricle,  and  therefore  more  urine  is  being  secreted  than 
normal.  These  subjects  rise  at  night  to  void  urine,  not  be- 
cause the  bladder  is  irritable,  but  because  the  bladder  is 
distended,  and  hence  they  void  large  quantities  of  urine  each 
time  they  rise. 

In  concluding  this  part  of  the  subject,  it  may  be  asked, 
If  these  accompanying  conditions  and  symptoms  are  of  the 
value  attributed  to  them,  should  not  their  careful  study  en- 
able the  examiner  to  form  a  pretty  accurate  conclusion,  in 
some  cases  at  least,  as  to  the  presence  of  Bright's  disease  in- 
dependent of  the  presence  or  absence  of  albuminuria  ?  This 
question  may  be  unhesitatingly  answered  in  the  affirma- 
tive. Thus,  in  the  case  of  a  man  over  forty  years  of  age 
who  has  been  a  generous  eater  all  his  life,  eating  meat  at 
most  of  his  meals  ;  if  such  a  man  rises  regularly  at  night  to 
void  considerable  quantities  of  urine  of  low  specific  grav- 
ity, and  if  his  pulse  is  one  of  marked  tension,  and  the  sec- 
ond cardiac  sound  is  distinctly  increased,  even  though  no 
albumin  whatever  is  present  in  his  urine,  such  a  subject 
would  be  ineligible  for  life  insurance,  for  the  reason  that 
he  is  undoubtedly  suffering  from  chronic  Bright's  disease. 
It  is  well  known  now  that  Bright's  disease  without  albu- 
minuria is  a  frequeut  fact,  and  the  above-mentioned  circum- 
stances are  precisely  those  under  which  it  occurs. 

In  1885  *  I  collected  and  |)ublished  the  following  facts 
upon  this  subject :  "  In  Gu;fs  Hospital  Reports  for  1879 
(p.  367)  may  be  found  an  analysis  of  100  cases  of  granular 
kidneys  observed  in  that  hospital  up  to  that  time.  Of  the 
100  cases  noted,  the  very  large  proportion  of  74  cases  were 
characterized  by  the  absence  of  albumin  from  the  urine." 
Dr.  Saundby,  on  The  Occurrence  of  Dropsy  in  Granu- 
lar Kidney,  introduces  a  table  showing  the  diagnosis,  sent 
down  from  the  wards  to  the  post-mortem  room  at  the  Bir- 
mingham General  Hospital,!  in  98  cases,  in  all  of  which  the 
kidneys  proved  to  be  granular.  Out  of  these  98  cases,  only 
22  were  sent  down  with  the  diagnosis  of  Bright's  difease. 
We  may  therefore  fairly  assume  that  in  76  of  the  cases  al- 
bumin was  not  found  in  the  urine.  Dr.  Mahomed  collected 
the  records  of  61  cases  treated  in  Guy's  Hospital  during  the 
two  years  1879  and  1880.  In  41  of  these  eases  albumin 
was  never  discovered  in  the  urine. 

Now,  adding  these  statistics  together,  we  have  259  eases 
of  chronic  Bright's  disease  in  which  albumin  was  present 
in  the  urine  only  in  08  cases,  leaving  191  cases — nearly  74 
per  cent. — in  which  albumin  was  absent.     These  cases  can 

*  Cliicarfo  Met!.  Journal  and  Examinrr,  May,  188S. 
f  Birminrjhatn  Afrfiiral  Rfrietc,  April,  1881. 
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be  open  to  little  question,  since  they  were  all  hospital  cases 
subject  to  the  usual  rules  of  examination  of  the  urine,  and 
the  diagnosis  in  all  cases  was  established  by  the  autopsies. 
It  is  this  class  of  cases  that  has  proved  so  unprofitable  to 
life-insurance  companies,  and  the  medical  examiner  should 
be  ever  on  the  alert  for  tbem  witli  tlie  aid  of  the  sugges- 
tions above  laid  down. 

Pain. —  Contrary  to  the  popular  lay  impression,  "  pain 
in  the  back  "  forms  no  part  of  a  scientific  diagnosis  of  any 
form  of  Bright's  disease.  The  kidneys  may  dwindle  to 
mere  rudiments  under  granular  atrophy,  or  waste  complete- 
ly away  under  suppurative  disease,  without  either  state  ever 
being  made  known  through  pain.  In  connection  with  al- 
buminuria, therefore,  it  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  upon  this 
symptom. 

Nevertheless,  pain  bears  very  strongly  upon  other  urin- 
ary disorders  which  are  of  special  interest  to  medical  ex- 
aminers for  life-insurance  associations,  notably  gravel. 

Sudden  attacks  of  severe  pain  in  the  back,  extending 
forward  along  the  course  of  the  ureter,  witli  retraction  of 
the  testicle  on  the  affected  side,  are  significant  of  gravel, 
more  especially  if  the  attacks  be  so  severe  as  to  necessitate 
the  use  of  anodynes  for  their  relief. 

Should  entire  freedom  from  pain  exist  between  the  at- 
tacks, we  may  pretty  safely  assume  that  no  stone  has  lodged 
in  the  renal  pelvis  or  urinary  passages,  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  if  more  or  less  backache  exists  between  the  severer 
attacks,  and  especially  if  the  pain  extends  down  the  leg, 
we  may  pretty  safely  infer  that  one  or  more  stones  have 
lodged  in  the  kidney  or  renal  pelvis.  The  urinary  sedi- 
ment as  already  shown  will  atiford  evidence  of  the  character 
of  the  gravel  present,  and  to  some  extent  of  the  amount  of 
damage  it  is  causing. 

If  the  applicant  is  subject  to  frequent  attacks  of  gravel 
— occurring,  say,  every  six  or  twelve  months,  even  though 
no  evidence  exists  that  stone  has  lodged  in  the  kidney  or 
urinary  tract — he  would  not  be  entitled  to  the  privileges  of 
insurance  until  at  least  five  years  had  elapsed  after  his  last 
attack  of  gravel.  On  the  other  hand,  if  there  are  reasons  to 
believe  that  a  stone  has  lodged  in  the  kidney  or  renal  pelvis, 
or  even  in  the  bladder,  the  application  should  be  declined. 

Suyar. — The  presence  of  sugar  in  the  urine  is  usually 
determined  by  some  form  of  the  copper  test,  most  often 
Fehling's  solution.  The  instability  of  sodic  tartrate,  which 
enters  into  Fehling's  solution,  renders  the  latter  notoriously 
unstable,  and  consequently  great  annoyances  and  trouble 
arise  in  its  use.  That  this  test  has  so  long  held  the  lead  in 
general  use  seems  altogether  singular  in  view  of  the  above 
facts,  more  especially  since  it  is  a  very  simple  matter  to 
construct  a  permanent  and  equally  trustworthy  copper  test 
solution  upon  the  same  basis  with  slight  alteration  of  the 
formula.  Thus  the  following  formula  will,  if  prepared, 
furnish  a  solution  corresponding  exactly  in  strength  and  re. 
actions  with  Fehling's  test,  and,  being  perfectly  stable,  it 
may  be  kept  in  stock  indefinitely  : 

li   f 'opper  sulphate,  pure 3  'v  ; 

Caustic  potash  (in  sticks) ;  j***-  i 

Glycerin,  pure '^  3  U  • 

Distilled  water  to Oj. 


Prepare  by  dissolving  the  caustic  potash  in  part  of  the 
water,  and  adding  the  glycerin.  In  another  portion  of  the 
water  dissolve  the  copper  sulphate.  Slowly  mix  the  two 
solutions,  and  with  distilled  water  bring  the  volume  of  the 
whole  to  one  pint  and  filter. 

In  testing  for  sugar  with  this  solution,  proceed  as  with 
Fehling's  test,  as  follows:  Pour  into  an  ordinary  test-tube 
about  one  fluidrachm  of  the  test  solution  and  add  an  equal 
amount  of  distilled  water.  Bring  the  whole  to  the  boiling 
point,  and,  while  gently  boiling,  add  the  suspected  urine  to 
the  extent  of  half  a  drachm  or  more.  If  sugar  is  present 
in  considerable  quantities,  the  first  few  drops  of  urine  will 
cause  a  yellowish  precipitate  of  suboxide  of  copper  which 
gradually  deepens  into  red.  If  no  such  precipitate  occurs 
after  adding  the  urine  to  the  extent  of  a  drachm,  sugar  is 
absent. 

A  very  excellent  form  of  copper  test  for  sugar  in  the 
urine,  as  well  as  exceedingly  simple  in  preparation,  is  that 
devised  by  Professor  Haines,  of  Chicago,  as  follows  :  Take  of 
pure  sulphate  of  copper,  thirty  grains;  distilled  water,  half 
an  ounce;  make  a  perfect  solution  and  add  pure  glycerin, 
one  half  fluidounce ;  mix  thoroughly,  and  add  five  ounces 
of  liquor  potassse.  In  testing  with  this  solution,  take  about 
one  fluidrachm  and  gently  boil  it  in  an  ordinary  test-tube. 
Next  add  from  six  to  eight  drops  of  the  suspected  urine 
and  again  gently  boil.  If  sugar  is  present,  a  copious  yel- 
lowish or  yellowish-red  precipitate  is  thrown  down.  If  no 
such  precipitate  appear,  sugar  is  absent.  With  this  test 
not  more  than  eight  drops  of  urine  must  be  added  in 
testing. 

With  both  these  tests  a  whitish  deposit  is  sometimes 
thrown  down — phosphates  of  calcium  and  magnesium — in 
consequence  of  the  strongly  alkaline  character  of  the  test 
solutions.  This  should  not  be  taken  as  an  evidence  of  the 
presence  of  sugar. 

It  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  the  fact  that  the  copper  tests 
are  liable  occasionally  to  lead  to  erroneous  conclusions  as 
to  the  presence  of  sugar  in  the  urine.  Certain  normal  con- 
stituents of  the  urine — notably  uric  acid,  urates,  creatinin, 
mucus,  etc.,  as  well  as  certain  occasional  constituents,  such 
as  oxybutyric  acid,  urochloralic  acid,  uroleucic  acid,  and 
uroxanthic  acid,  as  well  as  such  drugs  as  tannin,  morphine, 
salicylic  acid,  and  carbolic  acid — possess  more  or  less  reduc- 
ing power  over  the  copper  tests. 

The  normal  elements  of  the  urine  possess  but  feeble  re- 
ducing powers  over  these  tests,  and  therefore  the  errors 
just  referred  to  are  actually  encountered  but  rarely.  Since, 
however,  such  errors  are  possible,  it  is  well  in  cases  of  doubt 
to  appeal  to  such  methods  as  may  be  considered  absolutely 
trustworthy.  Fortunately,  wc  have  in  the  phenylhydrazine 
test  one  that  is  entitled  to  be  considered  positive  in  its 
capability  of  detecting  sugar.  This  test  is  most  conven- 
iently conducted  as  follows:  First  introduce  in  the  bottom 
of  an  ordinary  test-tube  a  layer  of  phenylhydrazine  or  its 
hydrochloride,  say  half  an  inch  in  thickness;  upon  this 
place  another  half  inch  of  sodium  acetate;  next  add 
water  to  one  fourth  the  capacity  of  the  tube ;  and,  lastly, 
add  sufficient  of  the  suspected  urine  to  half  fill  the  test- 
tube.     Gradually  bring  the  whole  to  the  boiling  point  and 
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boil  for  about  one  minute,  and  then  decant  into  a  conical 
glass  vessel  and  set  aside  to  cool.  When  thoroughly  coldt 
take  up  a  few  drops  of  the  sediment  from  the  bottom  of 
the  glass  vessel  with  a  pipette,  and  place  them  under  the 
microscope.  If  sugar  is  present,  ver_v  peculiar,  yellow, 
acicular  crystals  will  be  readily  seen — phenylglucosazone — 
which  are  altogether  characteristic.  They  have  a  marked 
tendency  to  crystallize  in  stellate  or  rosette  form,  or  in 
bundles,  like  sheaves  of  wheat.  If  no  such  crystals  are  to 
be  seen  after  the  test  has  stood  for  from  six  to  twelve 
hours,  it  may  be  confidently  stated  that  the  urine  is  free 
from  sugar.  The  round,  yellow  globules  often  seen  are  no 
evidence  of  sugar.  This  test  reacts  only  with  c/lucose,  mal- 
tose, and  lactose. 

Ilaving  determined  the  presence  of  sugar  in  the  urine, 
it  may  be  desirable  to  know  the  quantity  thereof.  This 
may  be  accurately  determined  by  my  quantitative  method 
in  about  five  minutes  as  follows:  First  prepare  a  test  solu- 
tion according  to  the  following  formula  : 

Sulphate  of  copper,  pure ^  drachm  ; 

Caustic  potash,  pure 2^  drachms  ; 

Strong  ammonia  water  (sp.  gr.  0-9).    SJ  fluidounces; 

Glycerin,  pure G  fluidrachms  ; 

Distilled  water  to 1  pint. 

Dissolve  the  copper  sulphate  in  part  of  the  water  and 
add  the  glycerin.  In  another  portion  of  the  water  dissolve 
the  caustic  potash.  Slowly  mix  the  two  solutions  and  add 
the  ammonia.  Finally,  with  distilled  water,  bring  the  vol- 
ume of  the  whole  to  one  pint  and  filter. 

The  test  should  be  applied  as  follows:  Into  a  four-ounce 
glass  flask  pour  thirty  cubic  centimetres  (about  f  3  j)  of  the 
test  solution  and  add  an  equal  bulk  of  distilled  water,  and 
bring  the  whole  to  the  boiling  point  over  a  spirit  lamp.  A 
pipette  graduated  in  minims  and  holding  not  less  than  half 
a  drachm  is  now  filled  with  the  saccharine  urine  to  be  tested, 
and  while  the  solution  is  boiling  the  urine  is  slowly  dis- 
charged from  the  pipette,  drop  by  drop,  into  the  test  solu- 
tion until  the  blue  color  completely  vanishes  and  leaves  the 
solution  perfectly  colorless  and  clear.  The  number  of 
minims  it  takes  to  discharge  the  blue  color  of  tlie  solution 
contain  just  one  fourth  of  a  grain  of  sugar.  By  multiply- 
ing this  number  of  minims  until  the  product  is  four  hun- 
dred and  eighty,  the  multiple  represents  the  number  of 
quarter  grains  of  sugar  to  the  ounce,  which,  if  divided  bv 
four,  gives  the  number  of  grains  of  sugar  in  each  ounce  of 
the  urine  submitted  to  the  test. 

In  testing,  the  solution  should  be  raised  to  the  boiling 
point  and  kept  slowly  boiling,  while  the  urine  should  be 
slowly  added  drop  by  drop,  about  five  seconds  elapsing 
after  the  addition  of  each  drop  until  the  blue  color  be;/ins  to 
fade  ;  then  the  drops  should  be  added  still  more  slowly  in 
order  that  the  precise  quantity  may  be  determined  that 
causes  complete  decoloration. 

After  testing,  the  test  solution  slowly  resumes  its  blue 
color  upon  cooling,  owing  to  absorption  of  oxygen  from 
the  atmosphere,  and  reforming  of  the  blue  protoxide  of  cop- 
per from  the  suboxide  held  in  solution  by  the  ammonia. 
The  most  accurate  results  are  reached,  as  well  as  the  great- 
est convenience  attained,  in  testing  by  means  of  an  appara- 


tus consisting  of  a  glass  retort  and  stand  with  graduated 
burette. 

Significance  of  Su(/ar  in  the  Urine. — It  may  be  safely 
stated  that,  if  sugar  be  found  in  the  urine  of  the  appli- 
cant, the  risk  should  be  unhesitatingly  declined.  It  is 
true  that  most  authors  recognize  a  so-called  harmless  form 
of  glycosuria,  as  well  as  the  severer  grades  of  diabetes; 
but  it  is  also  true  that  either  form  may  pass  into  the 
other  at  any  time  during  its  course.  Advanced  observers 
upon  the  subject  are  rapidly  tending  toward  the  conclusion 
that  in  all  cases  sugar  in  the  urine  is  symptomatic  of  grave 
disease  of  either  the  brain,  liver,  or  pancreas.  It  is  true 
that  all  cases  are  not  progressive,  but  a  large  percentage  of 
them  are,  and  that  toward  a  fatal  termination,  and  any  case 
may  become  rapidly  so  at  any  time.  It  has  been  truly  said 
that  "a  man  with  sugar  in  his  urine  is  like  a  house  that  is 
undermined  ";  we  may  be  assured  that  it  will  fall,  but  the 
precise  time  when  it  will  fall  no  one  can  tell.  To  accept  a 
glycosuric  applicant  for  life  insurance  because  his  case  is  a 
mild  one,  or  because  only  small  quantities  of  sugar  are  found 
in  his  urine,  would  be  in  no  wise  safer  than  to  accept  a 
subject  of  chronic  Bright's  disease  because  the  albuminuria 
was  of  a  mild  grade.  It  is  the  morbid  condition  back  of  the 
abnormal  urine,  and  not  the  latter  itself,  that  constitutes 
the  danger,  and  this  danger  is  often  as  positively  indicated 
by  a  small  as  by  a  large  amount  of  the  abnormal  products 
found  in  the  urine. 

Microscopic  E.ntmination  of  the  Urine. — In  conducting 
microscopic  examinations  of  the  urine  for  life  insurance,  it 
is  absolutely  necessary  not  only  that  the  urine  should  be 
freshly  voided,  but  also  that  it  should  be  kept  strictly  from 
decomposition  until  examined.  Casts,  epithelium,  and  pus 
corpuscles  rapidly  undergo  desiccation  in  decomposing 
urine,  so  that  their  diagnostic  features  soon  become  indis- 
tinct or  altogether  obliterated,  and,  moreover,  the  micro- 
scopic field  is  likely  to  become  clouded  by  bacteria,  thus 
rendering  a  satisfactory  examination  impossible.  In  order 
to  avoid  these  complications,  the  medical  examiner  is  ad- 
vised to  proceed  as  follows:  Having  procured  a  freshly  voided 
sample  of  urine,  it  should  be  charged  with  the  resorcin  solu- 
tion already  described.  Pour  into  the  bottom  of  a  conical 
glass  vessel  about  a  fluidrachm  of  the  resorcin  solution, 
and,  after  inverting  the  bottle  containing  the  urine  two  or 
three  times,  decant  about  three  ounces  of  the  latter  into 
the  conical  glass,  carefully  cover  the  glass,  and  set  aside 
undisturbed  for  twenty-four  hours.  At  the  end  of  that  time 
take  up  from  the  bottom  of  the  conical  glass  two  or  three 
drops  of  the  urinary  sediment  by  means  of  a  nipple  pipette, 
and  place  them  on  a  perfectly  clean  glass  slide,  preferably 
one  with  a  shallow  cell  in  the  center.  Carefully  adjust  a 
clean  cover  glass  over  the  cell  in  such  a  manner  as  to  avoid 
the  presence  of  air  bubbles,  and  examine  the  field  under  a 
quarter-inch  objective. 

In  scanning  the  microscopic  tield  it  should  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  most  ditficult  objects  to  find,  as  well  as  the 
most  important,  arc  the  perfectly  clear  hvaline  easts.  So 
entirely  trans[)arcnt  are  these  structures  that,  with  too  much 
or  too  direct  illumination,  they  often  remain  undiscoverable, 
even   in   the   center  of  the  tiild.      l?y  so  adjusting  the  sub- 
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stage  mirror  of  the  microscope  that  the  rays  of  li<i;bt  are 
thrown  very  obliquely  across  the  field — so  obliquely,  in 
fact,  that  much  of  the  light  is  shut  out — the  shadows  of  the 
casts  will  often  appear,  or  perhaps  the  marginal  outlines 
of  the  casts  themselves  may  be  discerned.  Now,  by  care- 
ful focusinof  by  means  of  the  fine  adjustment-screw,  these 
important  objects  may  be  brought  quite  plainly  into  view. 

Sometimes,  with  all  these  precautions,  hyaline  casts 
remain  indistinct  in  parts  of  their  outlines,  leaving  doubts 
in  the  mind  as  to  the  true  nature  of  the  objects  seen.  In 
such  cases,  by  slightly  pressing  upon  both  ends  of  the  glass 
slide,  slight  currents  will  be  created  in  the  urine  between 
the  slide  and  the  cover-glass,  causing  the  cast  to  move  and 
often  to  roll  over,  and  the  changed  position  of  the  cast 
often  enables  one  to  recognize  its  true  character  at  once. 

By  attention  to  the  above-mentioned  details  all  the 
morbid  products  in  the  urine  will  be  more  easily  found. 
The  granular,  epithelial,  and  blood  casts  are  usually  quite 
readily  found  ;  in  fact,  they  are  not  easily  overlooked  if  the 
instrument  is  properly  focused. 

Id  addition  to  casts  in  the  urine,  blood-corpuscles  and 
free  renal  epithelia  should  be  carefully  sought  for  and 
noted  when  found.  Certain  inorganic  products  should  like- 
wise be  sought  for,  more  especially  the  brownish-colored 
rhombs  and  six-sided  plates  of  uric  acid,  the  envelope- 
shaped  crystals  of  calcium  oxalate,  and,  above  all,  the  tri- 
angular prisms  and  star-shaped  feathery  crystals  of  triple 
phosphates. 

Significance  of  Urinary  Sediments. — By  most  authori- 
ties renal  casts  are  considered  to  be  the  crucial  test  of  or- 
ganic changes  in  the  kidneys.  In  a  positive  sense  this  may 
be  accepted  as  strictly  true,  and,  therefore,  in  all  cases  the 
discovery  of  renal  casts  in  the  urine  renders  the  applicant 
ineligible  for  life  insurance. 

It  must  not  always  be  concluded,  however,  that  because 
no  casts  are  found,  the  kidneys  are  free  from  disease.  It 
has  already  been  shown  that  some  casts — notably  hyaline 
ones — are  notoriously  ditficult  to  find,  and  they  therefore 
sometimes  escape  discovery. 

In  those  cases  in  which  other  symptoms  point  strongly 
toward  renal  disease  the  failure  to  find  casts  must  not  be 
allowed  to  carry  too  much  negative  weight. 

Pus  corpuscles  when  present  are  often  valuable  guides 
in  the  construction  of  a  diagnosis.  They  may  explain  the 
>'>urce  of  a  slight  albuminuria  when  the  kidneys  are  per- 
t'ltly  sound,  as  evidenced  by  otherwise  normal  conditions 
"f  the  urine.  On  the  other  hand,  when  associated  with  de- 
ji'isits  of  tri|)le  phosphates  in  the  urine,  pus  corpuscles  guide 
'i"  pretty  accurately  to  a  diagnosis  of  cystitis. 

If  considerable  deposits  of  uric-acid  crystals  are  found 
in  the  urine,  special  inquiry  should  be  made  with  the  view 
of  ascertaining  any  history  of  severe  attacks  of  pain  in  the 
liack.  Should  such  attacks  be  of  frequent  or  occasional  oc- 
currence, under  the  circumstances  the  applicant  is  (clearly 
the  subject  of  attacks  of  uric-acid  gravel,  and  tliercfore  in- 
eligible for  life  insurance.  Should  a  considerable  deposit 
"f  calclum-oxalate  crystals  be  found,  associated  with  the 
-:iiTie  symptoms — viz.,  severe  attacks  of  pain  in  the  back 
"ith  retraction  of  the  testicle  on  the  affected  side — we  mav 


conclude  that  the  applicant  is  a  subject  of  oxalic  gravel 
which  would  debar  him  from  acceptance. 

Of  the  triple  phosphate  prisms  nothing  further  need  be 
added  save  to  say  that  they  are  nearly  always  associated 
with  pus  corpuscles,  and  indicate  pathological  states  of  the 
bladder  that  debar  the  applicant  from  life  insurance. 

Rules. 

1.  If  albumin  is  found  in  the  urine,  do  not  recommend 
the  applicant  for  insurance  because  the  quantity  of  albumin 
present  is  small,  even  though  it  be  mere  traces. 

2.  If  albumin  is  present  in  the  urine  and  the  applicant 
is  over  forty  years  of  age,  decline  the  application. 

3.  If  albumin  and  renal  casts  are  found  in  the  urine,  de- 
cline the  application  regardless  of  the  age  of  the  applicant 
or  the  quantity  of  albumin  present. 

4.  If  albumin  is  found  in  the  urine  in  large  amounts 

two  or  more  grammes  to  the  litre — decline  the  applica- 
tion. 

5.  If  the  applicant  is  of  midille  age  or  over  and  has  al- 
ways been  a  generous  eater,  especially  of  meat ;  and  if  he 
rises  regularly  at  night  to  void  considerable  quantities  of 
clear  urine  of  low  specific  gravity  :  and  if,  in  addition, 
there  is  decided  tension  of  his  pulse  with  accentuation  of 
the  second  sound  of  the  heart,  decline  the  application  even 
though  the  urine  is  free  from  albumin. 

6.  If  true  renal  casts  are  unmistakably  present  in  the 
urine,  either  epithelial,  granular,  fatty,  hyaline,  or  compo- 
site, decline  the  application  even  though  the  urine  is  free 
from  albumin. 

7.  If  the  specific  gravity  of  the  urine  is  normal  (1-020) 
or  above,  but  it  contains  albumin  at  times  while  at  other 
times  it  contains  none,  especially  on  rising  in  the  morning, 
and  no  casts  are  present  in  the  urine  of  an  applicant  who  is 
under  thirty  years  of  age  and  apparently  in  good  health, 
the  albuminuria  is  doubtless  of  the  so-called  functional 
form,  and,  in  the  discretion  of  the  home  office,  the  applica- 
tion may  be  accepted  for  a  ten-years'  endowment  policv. 
As  yet,  however,  such  risks  can  not  be  considered  alto- 
gether safe  for  life  policies. 

8.  If  the  applicant  is  subject  to  frequent  or  occasional 
attacks  of  gravel — one  or  more  of  whi<'h  was  recent — the 
application  should  be  declined. 

9.  If  the  applicant  has  had  one  or  more  attacks  of  gravel 
and  more  or  less  dull  pain  is  present  in  the  renal  region, 
and  the  urine  is  more  or  less  turbid  from  the  presence  of 
pus,  the  application  should  be  declined. 

10.  If  the  applicant  has  had  attacks  of  gravel,  but  five 
years  have  elapsed  since  the  last  attack,  the  urine  remain- 
ing perfectly  normal,  and  no  pain  is  present  in  the  region 
of  the  kidney,  the  application  may  be  accepted. 

11.  If  the  applicant  is  over  fifty  years  of  age  and  voids 
his  urine  with  more  or  less  slowness  and  difficulty  at  times, 
the  stream  being  small,  forked,  or  dropping,  an<l  at  times 
involuntarily  shutting  off  before  the  finish,  and  if  lie  rises 
regularly  at  night  to  void  urine  and  is  subject  to  periodical 
attacks  of  freipient  urination,  the  application  should  be 
declined,  even  though  the  urine  itself  is  in  every  respect 
normal. 
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12.  If  the  urine  contains  suoar,  the  application  should 
be  declined. 

13.  If  the  urine  is  turbid  from   adnjixture  with  pus  or 
blood,  the  application  should  be  declined. 


^nqinal   (Conimunifiitions. 


ACUTE   TRANSITORY   BLINDNESS   AND 
W  HOOPING-COUGH. 

By   GEORGE   W.   JACOBY,   M.  D. 

Bilateral  loss  of  sight  of  brief  duration,  and  occurring 
suddenly  in  patients  whose  state  of  health  does  not  direct 
our  attention  to  any  possible  ocular  complication,  must  be 
considered  an  event  of  the  greatest  interest  to  the  neurolo- 
gist as  well  as  to  the  ophthalmologist.  Such  a  complica- 
tion has  been  known  to  occur  occasionally  in  certain  blood 
states  and  to  be  of  frequent  ha(>pening  in  cases  of  uriemia. 
In  the  latter  condition,  in  addition  to  the  blindness,  other 
serious  ursemic  symptoms,  such  as  disordered  consciousness 
and  convulsions,  are  generally  present.  But  cases  have 
been  described  as  occurring  after  acute  diseases  in  which,, 
notwithstanding  the  absence  of  any  uremic  manifestations, 
the  symptom  of  blindness  was  ascribed  to  ura-mia,  this 
condition  having  been  assumed  to  exist  from  the  fact  of 
the  urine  having  been  albuminous.  Such  cases  have  been 
most  frequently  described  as  occurring  after  or  during  scar- 
let fever,  but  their  occurrence  after  typhoid  is  also  known. 

Cases  of  this  kind  were,  so  far  as  I  know,  first  described 
by  Ebert  in  18(38,  when  he  reported  three  cases  of  transi- 
tory blindness  occurring  after  or  during  scarlet  fever,  and 
one  case  supervening  upon  typhoid.  All  of  Ebert's  cases 
also  showed  symptoms  of  nephritis. 

Cases  of  transitory  blindness  occurring  after  other  acute 
diseases  and  unassociated  with  nephritis  or  uraniic  symp- 
toms must  be  of  great  value  in  assisting  the  formation  of 
any  conclusion  as  to  the  nature  of  the  pathological  process 
which  produces  this  alarming  symptom.  I  am  able  to  re- 
port two  such  cases,  both  of  which  occurred  during  an 
attack  of  whooping  cough.  Two  similar  cases  also  occur- 
ring during  whooping-cough  have  been  previously  reported 
by  Alexatider.     My  cases  were  as  follows : 

Case  I. — Seen  first  on  November  16,  1888.  F.  L.,  a  ^'''1  six 
years  of  age.  I  saw  the  child  in  consultation  witli  Dr.  D. 
Froelilich,  of  this  city.  Tlie  (.'ill  liad  had  various  diseases  of 
cliiUlliood,  all  of  which  passed  over  without  any  serious  ooin- 
pliciitions.  When  two  years  of  age  she  had  an  attack  of  pneu- 
monia, dnring  which  she  al*o  had  convulsions;  complete  re- 
covery from  this  attack  was  made.  At  various  times  the  child 
had  complained  of  severe  occipital  headache,  which  each  tiirio 
proveil  to  be  a  prodromal  symptom  of  some  other  affection 
(measles,  dysenterj).  The  other  children  of"  the  family  have 
recently  had  or  are  just  recovering  from  an  attack  of  whooping- 
cough.  Since  several  weeks  this  child  also  has  had  a  spiismodic 
cough,  which  presents  all  the  characteristics  of  pertussis,  hut 
in  a  mild  form:  vomiting  has  occurred  several  times,  bnf  always 
in  conjunction  with  an  attack  of  cough  ;  occipital  pain  was  also 


present  in  the  same  manner  as  it  had  been  on  the  occasion  of 
former  sicknesses.  The  day  before  yesterday,  the  mother  com- 
ing home  in  the  early  afternoon,  having  left  the  child  playing 
when  she  went  out,  was  greeted  with  the  remark,  "AVhy  did 
you  stay  out  so  late?  It  is  so  dark."  The  mother',  attracted  by 
these  words,  noticed  the  staring  expression  of  the  child  and 
soon  became  aware  that  the  child  was  blind.  An  ophthalmo- 
logical  examination,  made  by  Dr.  Gruening  the  ensuing  dav, 
resulted  as  lollons:  Pupils  dilated  ad  Maximum,  without  reac- 
tion to  light  or  to  convergence.  Ophthalmoscopically,  neuritis 
on  bo  h  sides  without  any  hiemorrhages  into  the  opticus.  Quan- 
titative perception  of  light. 

The  succeeding  day,  when  I  saw  the  patient,  1  found  a 
child  showing  no  objective  symptoms  of  any  kind,  except  the 
ocular  ones,  which  could  be  referred  to  the  nervous  system. 
The  child's  appearance  was  cachectic,  but  she  was  cheerful  and 
did  not  complain  of  any  ill  feeling.  The  reaction  of  the  pupils 
was  as  described  above.  The  kidneys  and  heart  were  normal. 
No  headache,  vomiting,  or  fever.  The  following  day  (16th) 
the  right  pupil  reacted  to  light;  child  says  that  she  can  >ee. 
An  examination  showed  that  vision  was  limiie  1  to  the  right 
eye,  and  that  with  this  eye  the  patient  could  recognize  large  ob- 
jects, such  as  a  watch,  at  tive  inches.  The  child  was  again  seen 
by  me  on  the  18th,  when  it  was  noticed  that  the  left  pupil  also 
reacted  to  light  and  that  large  objects  could  easily  be  di^tin- 
guished  with  both  eyes.  On  the  20tli  fnrther  improvement  of 
vision  was  noted.  On  the  23d  she  was  also  seen  again  by  Dr. 
Gruening,  whose  report  was,  •'  Pu;)ils  react  to  light  and  to  con- 
vergence ;  the  child  can  count  fingers  at  a  distance  of  the  length 
of  the  room.     Ophthalmoscopically,  papilla;  slightly  hazy." 

Novemler  xiSt/t. — Improvement  lias  been  constant;  vision 
now  normal ;  ophthalmoscopic  examination  negative.  Since 
that  time  the  child  has  been  and  is  now  perfectly  well. 

Case  II.— October  8,  1890;  M.  C,  boy  aged  eight.  Patient 
has  had  a  whooping  cough  since  the  end  of  August.  The  course 
of  the  affection  had  been  a  perfectly  normal  one  until  the  1st 
of  October.  The  spasms  of  cough  were  not  unusually  severe, 
and  there  were  no  complications  of  any  k  nd.  The  boy,  who 
had  alw.iys  been  ana;mic,  had  at  various  times  before  and  after 
the  attack  of  cough  complained  of  headache  and  had  also  vom- 
ited frequently  during  the  paroxysms  of  cough,  but  both  head- 
ache and  vomiting  were  only  temporary  occurrences.  On  Oc- 
tober 1st,  contrary  to  his  general  habit,  he  was  peevish  and 
irritable.  In  the  afternoon  he  comi)laiued  of  intense  headache 
and  vomited  several  times  spontaneously  (without  having  taken 
food  or  having  had  an  attack  of  cough).  The  night  was  passed 
quietly.  The  fol  owing  ilay,  headache  and  vomiting  continu- 
ing, the  child  was,  by  advice  of  the  physician,  placed  in  a  dark 
room  with  ice  to  its  head.  The  headache  and  vomiting  ceased, 
but  the  boy  was  kept  in  the  dark  room  for  three  days.  During 
this  time  he  frequently  said  that  he  could  not  see,  but  the 
mother  attributed  this  solely  to  the  darkness  of  the  room  and 
did  no*  think  it  n(;cessary  to  mention  the  fact  to  the  attending 
physician.  On  October  5lh  the  child  was  tak  n  from  the  dark 
room,  and  it  then  at  once  became  apparent  that  he  could  not 
see;  all  its  actions  were  those  of  a  child  totally  deprived  of 
vision.  The  condition  of  the  patient  when  I  first  saw  him  on 
October  8fh  was  as  follows:  Child  well  nourished  and  playing 
(jumping  in  bed).  No  complaints  of  any  nature.  Tonij)era- 
tiiro  and  pulse  normal.  Heart  normal,  urine  acid,  specific 
gravity  I'Ol.'i.  No  albumin,  no  paresis  of  any  muscles;  sensa- 
tion, superficial  and  deep  refiexos  normal;  hearing  and  smell 
normal.  The  child,  however,  whs  totally  blind  ;  he  was  un- 
able to  distinguish  light  from  darkness,  even  when  a  lighted  . 
candle  was  held  close  to  his  eyes.  Exteriuilly,  the  eyes  were 
normal,  the  pupils  were  of  medium  size  and   reacted  well  to 
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light,  the  media  were  clear,  and  the  fundus  was  normal.  This 
condition  of  complete  blindness  unassociated  with  any  other 
symptom  lasted  unchanged  until  October  10th,  when  a  rapid 
change  for  the  better  occurred  ;  it  was  then  noted  that  the 
child  conld  distinguish  objects  and  count  fingers  at  six  feet,  but 
it  was  also  noted  that  this  conld  only  be  done  when  the  objects 
were  held  upon  the  left  side  of  the  patient.  A  perimetric  ex- 
amination was  not  made,  but,  as  the  child  was  a  very  intelligent 
one,  there  was  no  difficulty  in  observing,  with  the  aid  of  a 
white  object  against  a  black  board,  that  well-marked  right 
hemianopsia  existed.  This  condition  remained  stationary  for 
twenty-four  hours,  and  on  the  12th  it  was  not  present  any 
more,  the  child  being  able  to  recognize  objects  at  ten  feet, 
although  not  as  well  upon  the  right  side  as  upon  the  left.  Two 
days  later  vision  was  normal  for  the  entire  tield.  Since  then 
the  child  has  remained  well. 

In  what  I  believe  to  be  a  complete  survey  of  the  litera- 
ture of  the  subject  of  blindness  after  or  during  whooping- 
cough,  the  following  were  the  only  references  which  I  was 
able  to  find:  Knapp,  in  1874,  published  a  case  in  which 
the  pupils  responded  promptly  to  changes  of  light,  and 
ophthalmoscopically  an  ischismia  retinas  was  found.  Knapp 
thinks  the  ischseinia  retina;  was  caused  by  haeniorrhagic 
effusion  into  the  sheaths  of  the  optic  nerves,  or,  more  proba- 
bly, by  the  general  ana>mia  and  weak  cardiac  action  of  the 
patient.  The  remarks  made  by  Knapp  in  connection  with 
this  case  are  so  interesting  that  1  will  reproduce  them  here. 
He  says  :  "  Blindness  is  a  very  rare  symptom  of  whooping- 
cough.  When,  on  the  occasion  of  a  case  of  that  kind,  I 
asked  some  of  my  New  York  colleagues  about  its  occur- 
rence. Professor  Loomis  told  me  that  blindness  in  whoop- 
ing-cough had  been  observed,  but  almost  exclusively  in 
children  who  afterward  died  from  lobular  pneumonia.  Ac- 
cording to  that,  blindness  in  whooping-cough  would  be  an 
ominous  symptom."  This  patient  of  Knapp's  died  in  the 
same  manner.  Stefien,  speaking  of  whooping-cough,  says: 
"  We  must  also  refer  to  blood  stasis,  the  observation  of 
Sbregondi,  according  to  which  a  girl  six  years  of  age  is 
said  to  have  been  blind  each  time  during  the  attack.  A 
year  ago  I  treated  a  girl  of  eight  y^ars  who  during  the 
attack  saw  indistinctly,  but  also,  as  long  as  the  spasmodic 
stage  lasted,  part  of  the  acuity  of  vision  was  lost  in  the  in- 
tervals of  the  attacks." 

Smith  has  published  a  case  of  severe  whooping-cough, 
chronic  broncho-pneumonia,  first  right  then  left  hemi- 
■  plegia,  failure  of  vision,  unconsciousness,  spasmodic  respira- 
tion, and  almost  complete  general  in.sensibility  of  the  sur- 
face, with  ultimate  recovery.  The  temperature  in  this  case 
was  subnormal ;  the  pupils  were  largely  dilated,  with  com- 
plete failure  to  respond  to  light. 

Silex  reports  the  case  of  a  girl  a  year  and  three  quar- 
ters of  age  who  three  months  before  had  whooping-cough; 
also  accidental  poisoning  with  morphine;  recovery  from 
the  effects  of  the  morphine;  then  a  paralysis  of  the  right 
side  and  a  strabismus  divergens  of  the  left  eye  was  noticed. 
On  the  fourth  day  after  the  accident  reflex  action  of  the 
pupils  was  present,  but  approach  of  the  finger  did  not  cause 
<losnre  of  the  eyes.  On  the  twelfth  day  the  paralysis  had 
disappeared  and  the  child  was  conscious;  the  sight  was 
then  tested  and  it  was  found  to  be  less  than  before  the  acci- 


dent. Examination  three  months  later  showed  that  the 
child  did  not  see  objects  on  its  right  side.  After  three 
months  more,  recovery  took  place.  Silex  believes  that  in 
this  case  there  was  a  hwmorrhage  in  the  posterior  part  of 
the  internal  capsule,  and  explains  the  transient  hemianopsia 
by  pressure  on  the  tractus  opticus. 

Alexander's  two  cases,  to  which  I  have  already  referred, 
are  as  follows:  Boy  aged  three  years;  since  .Julv,  severe 
pertussis  with  long-continued  spasmodic  stage.  In  Au- 
gust, cerebral  symptoms,  fever,  terror  nocturnus,  irritability, 
lack  of  playfulness,  and  frequent  vomiting,  both  sponta- 
neously and  upon  taking  food.  On  the  morninu;  of  August 
3d  the  parents  observed  that  the  child  could  not  see.  A 
physician  noted  complete  blindness.  Alexander  saw  the 
patient  the  same  day  and  found  omplete  bilateral  loss  of 
sight;  temperature  38-2°  C,  urine  free  from  albumin,  inter- 
nal organs  normal,  muscular  movements  intact ;  pupils  of 
medium  size  and  reacted  well  to  fixation  and  to  lio-ht ;  media 
clear  and  fundus  normal,  but  the  central  vein  seemed  some- 
what enlarged,  the  arteries,  however,  being  of  normal  cali- 
ber. Total  loss  of  sight  continued, -cerebral  symptoms  in- 
creased, twitchings  of  the  extremiticts  supervened,  the  child 
became  comatose,  and,  under  symptoms  of  cerebial  press- 
ure, death  took  place  after  fourteen  days. 

His  next  case  was  still  under  treatment  at  the  time  of 
publication.  A  girl  had  had  pertussis,  and  fourteen  days 
prior  to  the  occurrence  of  the  blindness  she  complained  of 
headache.  About  the  middle  of  September  the  child  com- 
plained of  objects  appearing  hazy  ;  gradually  the  sight  be- 
came more  and  more  affected,  and  on  October  3d  Alexander 
found  complete  blindness.  There  were  no  other  symp- 
toms of  any  kind,  and  the  urine  was  free  from  albumin. 
The  child  could  not  see  a  large  flame ;  both  pujiils  were 
dilated  and  rigid,  without  any  reaction  to  light  or  to  ac- 
commodation. 

Ophthalmoscopically,  neuritis  optica  bilateralis;  botb 
papilla}  somewhat  swollen,  ojiaque,  contours  blurred  but 
recognizable.  No  hiPinorrhages.  Under  treatment,  first 
the  right  and  then  the  left  pupil  began  to  react.  At  the 
same  time  the  sight  improved,  and  on  November  1st  tinger.s 
could  be  counted  at  eight  inches  ;  middle  of  that  month 
sight  was  T^'ij,  and  on  the  25th  yL/^,  ;  ophthalmoscopically, 
a  retrogression  of  the  neuritis  was  noticeable;  at  the  time 
of  publication  atrophy  of  the  optic  nerves  had  set  in,  and 
hope  of  complete  recovery  was  not  warranted. 

If  we  analyze  these  nine  cases  we  fitid  that  only  four  of 
them  are  available  for  any  deductions  or  generalizations, 
these  four  cases  being  Alexander's  and  my  own.  Knapp's 
case  was  published  at  a  time  when  less  attention  was  paid 
to  the  significance  of  the  pupillary  reaction,  so,  notwith- 
standing that  in  this  case  the  pupils  reacted  promptly  to 
light,  Knapp  thought  the  blindness  was  due  to  ischa^mia 
retinse.  The  other  data  given  are  too  sparse  to  enable  us 
to  form  an  opinion  of  the  case.  The  references  to  Sbre- 
gondi's  and  to  .Steffen's  cases  are  of  value  in  so  far  only  as 
tbcy  show  the  occurrence  of  blindness  in  whoo[)ing-cough. 
In  Smith's  case  the  failure  of  vision  was  a  part  of  other 
severe  focal  symptoms;  the  complication  of  symptoms 
renders  the  case  uninstructivc.     Siiex's  case  was  unfortu- 
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uately  complicated  with  poisoning  by  morphine,  and  it  is, 
therefore,  not  possible  to  say  whether  the  assumed  cerebral 
h;emorrha<^e  was  due  to  the  whoopinsj-cough  or  not. 

An  analysis,  however,  of  Alexander's  cases  and  my  own, 
taken  together  with  the  reported  cases  of  blindness  after 
scarlet  fever  and  typhoid,  shows  us  that  we  are  dealing  with 
two  kinds  of  cases — those  in  which  the  pupils  react  to  light, 
and  those  in  which  this  action  is  abolished.  That  in  both 
of  these  classes  we  are  dealing  with  some  intracranial  pro- 
cess there  can  be  no  doubt,  and  the  significauce  of  the  dif- 
ference in  the  pupillary  reaction  is  not  to  be  sought  in  this 
direction  ;  it  is  as  an  indication  to  the  seat  of  the  process 
that  this  difference  will  serve. 

What  the  exact  place  affection  of  which  abolishes  the 
light  reflex  is,  if  we  excjipt  the  experiments  of  Mendel,  only 
hypothesis;  it  is,  however,  unnecessary  for  our  present  pur- 
pose to  know  the  precise  anatomical  location  of  this  place. 
From  reasoning  and  from  experiments  we  can  be  certain 
that  this  place  is  situated  somewhere  in  the  reflex  arc  be- 
tween the  opticus  and  the  oculo-motorius;  that  the  place 
must  be  sougbt  somewhere  in  the  brain,  between  the  seat 
of  certain  fibers  of  ^.lie  opticus -(pupillary  libers)  and  the 
place  of  origin  of  the  branches  of  the  motor  oculi  which 
supply  the  sphincter  iridis.  We  also  know  that  the  reac- 
tion of  the  pupils  to  light  depends  upon  the  uninterrupted 
conduction  from  the  retina  through  the  opticus  to  the  cor- 
pora quadrigemina,  and  thence  through  the  theoretical  con- 
nection to  the  oculo-motorius. 

Von  Graefe,  in  the  discussion  of  Ebert's  pajier,  called 
attention  to  these  facts  and  to  the  deductions  from  them  ; 
that,  according  to  the  reaction  of  the  pupils,  the  seat  of  the 
causal  affection  will  be  retrobulbar,  if  no  reaction  of  the 
pupils  to  light  is  present;  whereas  if  this  reaction  is  pre- 
served, then  the  seat  of  the  lesion  must  be  situated  at  some 
point  between  the  corpora  quadrigemina  and  the  seat  of 
light  perception  in  the  brain.  The  value  of  this  distinc- 
tion in  the  location  of  the  process  lies  in  its  prognostic  sig- 
nificance, for,  as  von  Graefe  says,  if  the  pupillary  reaction 
to  light  is  present,  then  the  prognosis  as  regards  recovery 
of  sight  is  always  favorable,  excepting,  of  course,  processes 
of  such  a  nature  that  death  is  thereby  caused  ;  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  if  the  reaction  of  the  pupils  is  lost,  the 
process  being  retrobulbar,  there  may  be  permanent  loss  of 
sight.  The  prognosis  of  these  cases,  however,  can  not  be 
formed  from  the  location  of  the  process  alone,  but  will  also, 
^is  in  every  other  affection,  depend  upon  its  nature.  As  in 
many  of  these  cases  recovery  has  taken  plate  in  a  verv  short 
period  of  time,  we  must  assume  some  transitory  brain  pro- 
cess ;  what  this  process  is,  pathologically,  has  been  a  matter 
of  some  dispute,  and  is  still  undecided.  Ebert  believed  the 
process  to  consist  of  an  acute  transient  (edema.  Notwith- 
standing the  fact  that,  neurologically,  the  term  (edema  cere- 
bri, whether  used  as  a  term  explanatory  of  the  cause  of 
death  or  whether  used  intra  vitam  as  an  explanation  of  cer- 
tain symptoms,  is  to-day  treated  with  but  scant  courtesy. 
I  must  admit  that,  in  view  of  my  cases,  I  can  not  do  other- 
wise than  concur  in  Ebert's  opinion.  In  support  of  this 
view,  I  may  be  allowed  to  adduce  the  following  facts: 
Transitory  bilateral    blindness   occurs  most  fre<]uently 


during  or  after  scarlet  fever.  In  this  disease  also  do  we 
most  frequently  see  transitory  oedema  of  the  skin,  which 
changes  its  position  from  day  to  day.  Also  in  this  disease 
are  patients  not  uncommonly  attacked,  while  feeling  per- 
fectly well,  with  headache,  vomiting,  "  ura?mic  convulsions," 
followed  by  death  within  a  few  hours,  and  upon  autopsy  a 
highly  aniemic  or  highly  cedematous  kidney  is  found;  fre- 
quently such  patients  recover  as  suddenly  as  they  were  at- 
tacked. Furthermore,  in  such  cases  of  scarlet  fever,  cere- 
bral complications  are  frequent,  for  which,  after  death,  no 
explanatory  changes  can  be  found  except  an  cedematous  in- 
filtration. Also  is  it  probable,  according  to  the  investiga- 
tions of  Traube,  Rilliet  and  Barthez,  and  others,  that  the 
so-called  uraemic  symptoms  in  many  cases  of  scarlet  fever 
are  due  to  an  (sdema  of  the  brain,  analogous  to  the  oedema 
of  the  kidney,  but  not  in  any  way  dependent  upon  any  kid- 
ney affection.  Finally,  Leichtenstern  has  observed  the  fol- 
lowing cases  of  scarlet  fever:  1.  A  case  of  gradually  de- 
veloping unemic  coma,  without  any  other  antecedent  ursemic 
symptoms,  which  upon  autopsy  showed  only  anaemia  of  the 
brain  with  moderate  tedema.  2.  A  case  of  uraemic  hemi- 
anopsia in  an  intelligent  boy,  following  upon  severe  convul- 
sions. 3.  A  case  of  unemic  aphasia  without  obscuration  of 
the  sensorium.  From  these  cases  Leichtenstern  draws  the 
following  deductions :  That  oedema  of  the  frontal  lobes  and 
hydrops  ventriculorum  produces  the  so-called  ura?mic  coma; 
that  bilateral  iirasmic  convulsions  and  ur.emic  hemiplegia 
are  dependent  upon  a  more  intense  affection  of  the  cortical 
motor  area  or  of  the  motor  tracts  of  one  hemisphere  ;  that 
the  unemic  headache  is  dependent  upon  an;emic  irritation, 
or  upon  inflammatory  (Edema  of  the  cerebral  membranes; 
finally,  that  bilateral  uraimic  amaurosis  with  normal  pupil- 
lary reaction  is  dependent  upon  anaemia  and  nedema  of  both 
occipital  lobes,  while  ledema  of  only  one  occipital  lobe  pro- 
dnces  the  corresponding  hemianopsia  ;  and  that  the  uraMuie 
amaurosis  with  absent  pupillary  reaction  is  dependent  upon 
an  (Edema  of  retrobulbar  parts  anterior  to  the  corpora 
quadrigemina,  provided  that  a  retinal  oedema  could  not  also 
cause  such  amaurosis.  Leichtenstern  docs  not  doubt  that 
unilateral  ura'niic  amaurosis  is  produced  in  the  way  last 
mentioned. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  enter  now  upon  the  question 
of  the  pathological  diagnosis  "oedema  cerebri,"  nor  even  to 
maintain  the  existence  of  a  non-inflan)matory  form  of  cere- 
bral nedema,  for  the  reason  that  neither  of  these  questions 
are  gernume  to  my  subject;  but  this  much  is  certain,  from 
the  above  cited  and  from  other  studies,  that  the  existence 
of  an  inflammatory  (edema  is  a  positive  scientific  fact  as  re- 
gards which  there  ought  to-day  not  be  any  doubt,  notwith- 
standing all  assertions  to  the  contrary.  As  Iluguenin  has 
clearly  stated,  the  only  question  upon  wliich  there  can  he 
any  difference  of  opinion  is  as  to  what  we  should  consider 
an  (Edema,  but  that  if  we  look  upon  the  term  (Edema  as 
synonymous  with  encephalitis,  then  in  the  majority  of  in- 
stances we  will  be  clear  in  our  ideas.  Of  course  the  ques- 
tion of  inflammatory  fedema  after  acute  diseases  is  one 
which  is  still  surrounded  by  darkness;  but  it  seems  to  me 
that  even  in  these  cases  the  mode  of  production  is  not  diffi- 
cult to  understand,  if  we  are  willing  to  admit  that  the  in- 
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flammatory  redeina  here  is  caused  by  direct  action  of  in" 
fectious  material.  It  is  not  difficult  to  conceive  how,  in 
whooping-cough,  the  direct  action  of  the  Bacillus  pertussis 
(Dolan,  Burger,  Schwenker)  can  produce  these  results ; 
neither  can  any  argument  against  this  reasoning  be  found 
in  the  results  obtained  from  post-mortem  examinations  of 
the  brain  and  meninges  in  ordinary  cases  of  pertussis,  or 
in  such  autopsies  injection  and  enlargement  of  the  vessels, 
with  cerebral  engorgement  and  ventricular  effusion,  are 
found,  but  signs  of  softening  are  wanting.  The  vessels  of 
the  membranes,  not  only  of  the  brain  but  of  the  cord  as 
well,  are  also  found  in  this  condition. 

Having  thus  specified  the  position  which  I  take  in  re- 
gard to  this  question,  I  am  now  able  to  briefly  discuss  the 
significance  of  my  cases.  The  first  case — with  the  sudden 
onset  of  total  blindness,  with  rigidity  of  the  pupils  and 
slight  retinal  changes,  with  rapid  re-establishment  of  the 
light  reflex  and  vision  in  the  right  eye,  followed  by  im- 
provement of  the  same  factors  in  the  left  eye,  together 
with  complete  restoration  of  vision  and  disappearance  of  all 
ophthalmoscopic  changes  in  the  retina  in  less  than  two 
weeks,  all  of  which  occurred  without  any  other  cerebral 
symptoms  whatever — can  not  possibly  be  understood  in  any 
other  way  than  by  the  assumption  of  a  cerebral  oedema. 
Whether  this  oedema  was  retrobulbar  alone,  or  also  occu- 
pied a  place  between  the  corpora  quadrigemina  and  the 
occipital  lobes,  can  not  be  positively  answered.  On  account 
of  the  re-establishment  of  the  pupillary  action  to  light  in- 
side of  twenty-four  hours,  it  would  seem  that  the  oedema 
anterior  to  the  corpora  quadrigemina  must  have  been  rapid- 
ly but  unequally  absorbed.  As  the  re-establishment  of  the 
reaction  to  light  was  accompanied  by  re-establishment  of 
vi.«ion  and  disappearance  of  retinal  changes,  it  is  probable 
that  the  entire  a-dema  was  situated  anteriorly  to  the  cor- 
pora quadrigemina.  A  question  which  I  was  unable  to  solve, 
and  which  would  be  of  importance  in  this  connection,  is 
whether  the  pupillary  reaction  set  in  before  a  return  of 
vision  took  place.  To  me  it  seemed  as  though  both  occur- 
rences took  place  at  the  same  time,  although,  on  account  of 
the  rapidity  of  the  amelioration,  it  is  impossible  for  me  to 
express  myself  upon  this  point  with  any  degree  of  cer- 
tainty. 

The  second  case  is,  if  anything,  even  still  clearer.  This 
child  had  marked  symptoms  of  a  cerebral  type,  followed 
by  blindness  with  retained  reactions  of  the  pupils  to  light, 
followed  first  by  hemianopsia  and  then  by  a  gradual  resto- 
ration of  perfect  vision,  the  entire  period  covered  by  these 
symptoms  being  but  twelve  days.  The  case  throughout  was 
precisely  like  those  which  occur  during  scarlet  fever  and 
which  are  termed  "  iira-mic,"  except  that  here  there  was  at 
no  time  any  question  of  kidney  disorder.  Wliat  other  af- 
fection than  an  redema — at  first  implicating  both  occipital 
lobes,  anrl  then,  as  absorption  set  in,  limited,  for  a  short  time 
only  it  is  true,  to  one  occipital  lobe — can  explain  this  case  1 
am  unable  to  see. 

Alexander  also  believes  that  in  bis  first  case  there  must 
have  been  an  o-dema  between  the  region  of  the  corpora 
quadrigemina  and  the  occipital  lobes,  and  that  recovery  of 
vision  was  prevented  only  by  the  extension  of  the  a-dema 


to  parts  affection  of  which  made  a  prolongation  of  life  im- 
possible. His  second  case  was  in  many  ways  similar  to  my 
first,  and  I  am  unable  to  appreciate  his  reasons  for  making 
a  diagnosis  of  meningitis  in  this  case. 

In  whatsoever  manner  we  may  look  upon  the  patho- 
logical side  of  these  cases,  we  must  not  overlook  the  prac- 
tical lessons  which  they  teach  us:  that  in  whooping-cough^ 
as  well  as  in  other  acute  diseases,  sudden  transitory  blind- 
ness may  occur,  and,  what  is  more  important,  that  children. 
so  afflicted  do  not  all  die,  but  may  recover,  and  with  re- 
establishment  of  perfect  vision. 
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A  jS^EW   method   ok   REDI^CING 

ANTERIOR   DISLOCATIONS   OK   THE   HUMERUS. 

By    carter   S.    COLK,    M.  D., 

ASSISTANT   AT  THE  SUIttilOAL  CLINIC,  OUT-PATIENT  DEPAKTMBNT  OF  THE  NEW 

YORK   HOSPITAL  ;    INSTKUCTOH   IN   CLINICAL  SUKOKUT   AT  THE   NEW 

TOUK   POSTORADnATE  MEDICAL  SCHOOL   AND  HOSPITAL. 

It  is  proposed  to  treat  this  matter  in  a  practical  way,  so 
it  will  be  necessary  to  refer  for  ([uestions  as  to  the  pathology 
or  pathological  anatomy  to  the  well-known  works  on  the 
subject. 

In  regard  to  the  methods  of  reducing  any  dislocations, 
but  especially  those  at  the  shoulder  joint,  it  is  unnecessary 
to  off'er  an  argumentative  thesis  on  the  advisability,  where 
practicable,  of  employing  those  by  manipulation  and  with- 
out ether. 

The  nomenclature  here  adopted  needs  a  word  of  ex- 
planation, although  the  scope  of  the  paper  forbids  the  state- 
ment of  the  arguments  that  seem  to  justify  the  writer  in 
adopting  the  same. 

Under  anterior  dislocations  are  embraced  the  "subcora- 
coid,"  "subglenoid,"  and  "axillary."  The  two  latter  arc 
designated  as  "  low  anterior  disloirations,"  the  former  as  a 
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^'  high  anterior  dislocation,"  and  the  term  "  medium  an- 
terior dislocation  "  means  a  not  exaggerated  form  of  either. 
The  "intracoracoid "  would  be  properly  called  an  exag- 
gerated form  of  the  high  anterior  dislocation.  We  are 
dealing  only  with  anterior  dislocations. 

Of  the  methods,  by  manipulation,  for  the  reduction  of 
anterior  dislocations  of  the  humerus,  that  of  Kocher  is  by 
far  the  most  generally  applicable  and  successful  that  has 
hitherto  been  proposed.  The  one  that  is  to  be  offered  you 
differs  from  Kocher  in  the  necessity  for  relaxation  and  the 
manner  of  obtaining  it,  in  the  extent  of  external  rotation 
necessary,  in  the  indifference  as  to  posture  of  surgeon  or 
patient,  in  the  fact  that  adduction  across  the  chest  is  gen- 
erally superfluous,  and,  above  all,  in  the  rapidity  of  its  ap- 
plication. 

In  at  least  one  variety  of  anterior  dislocations  of  the 
humerus  (high  subcoracoid)  it  has  been  quite  fair  to  urge 
that  in  every  recent  case  the  attempt  at  reduction  be  made 
first  by  Kocher,*  and,  if  this  fails,  other  methods  may  be 
tried. 

The  features  in  Kocher's  method,  as  originally  pro- 
posed, were,  it  may  be  recalled,  flexion  of  the  forearm  on 
the  arm  to  90°,  adduction,  external  rotation,  "  practically 
until  the  forearm  makes  an  angle  of  90°  with  the  antero- 
posterior plane  of  the  body,"  f  and,  lastly,  adduction  of  the 
arm  and  forearm  upward  across  the  chest  (with,  of  neces- 
sity, internal  rotation  of  the  humerus),  so  that  the  hand  of 
the  affected  limb  should  rest  on  the  opposite  shoulder. 

At  the  Chambers  Street  Hospital,  where  the  method  has 
received  a  more  extended  application  than  anywhere  else  in 
this  country,  downward  traction  (recommended  by  Dr.  .Jer- 
sey J)  has  been  added  to  the  manipulations  just  given  ;  and 
the  patient  assumes  the  dorsal  decubitus,  an  assistant  hold- 
ing the  unaffected  shoulder  squarely  upon  the  couch. 

The  wonderful  success  of  the  method  has  fully  war- 
ranted its  general  adoption,  and  it  is  not  thought  for  a 
moment  that  the  method  about  to  be  proposed  would,  or 
<'(>uld,  take  the  place  of  Kocher's;  but  I  hope  to  show  that 
the  new  method  is  logical,  is  natural,  is  quicker,  does  no 
harm  even  if  it  does  not  succeed,  has  no  ill-bearing  on  a 
subsequent  application  of  Kocher's,  applies  to  the  low  an- 
terior dislocations  as  well  as  to  the  high,  and,  if  for  noth- 
ing else  than  the  facility  and  rapidity  with  which  it  accom- 
plishes reduction,  deserves  a  trial  in  every  recent  case.  I 
may  add  as  a  concluding  argument  for  its  employment  that 
it  is  practically  -impossible  to  fracture  tlie  humerus  by  the 
new  method,  whereas  by  Kocher's  method  such  an  accident 
lias  happened  more  than  once  to  Kocher  himself. 

The  history  of  the  method  is  brief:  On  February  3, 
1889,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  Dr.  Lewis  A.  Stimson, 
easily  and  without  ether,  reduce  a  dorsal  dislocation  of  the 
femur,  "making  the  weight  of  the  limb  a  coadjutor  in  the 
reduction  instead   of  an   opponent."  *     Reflecting  on   his 


*  Kocher'.i  Method  of  reducing  Subcoracoid  Dislocations  of  the 
lluracnia;  a  Plea  for  its  Kmploymcnt  in  every  Kceent  Case.  15y 
Charles  A.  Powers,  M.  D.     Mrd.  Rfonl,  March  .SO,  I88».       f  Li>c.  rit. 

i  N(V   York  Mri/iral  Journal,  September,  1H80. 

•  Five  Cnsefl  of  Dorsal  Dislocation  of  the  Ilip.  Hv  X.ev/is  A.  Stimson, 
M.  D.    New  York  AMiml  Journal,  August,  I8K9. 


method  of  obtaining  muscular  relaxation,  it  seemed  to  me 
highly  probable  that  the  same  method  applied  to  the  hu- 
merus ought,  with  the  proper  manipulatory  procedures,  to 
as  easily  affect  reduction  of  anterior  dislocations  of  the 
humerus. 

Those  who  have  employed  Kocher's  method  will  recall 
the  fact  that  it  is  seldom  that  the  bone  does  not  return  to 
its  place  during  external  rotation,  and  it  seemed  rational, 
therefore,  to  expect  to  accomplish  reduction  by  quick 
downward  traction  and  external  rotation,  first  allowing  the 
arm  to  hang  loosely  by  the  side — that  is,  be  adducted — and 
to  this,  for  the  sake  of  sweeping  the  head  of  the  humerus 
well  under  the  capsule,  adduction  of  the  arm  upward  and 
inward  across  the  chest  was  added;  but  there  has  been  no 
successful  case  in  which  the  reduction  was  not  accomplished 
by  the  first  two  manoeuvres,  and  in  most  of  the  failures  by 
the  new  method  where  Kocher's  method  succeeded  at  all, 
the  third  manipulation  was  necessary  to  eSect  the  redac- 
tion. 

An  opportunity  to  carry  out  this  idea  did  not  present 
itself  for  more  than  two  months,  when  a  stalwart,  semi- 
intoxicated  longshoreman  entered  the  dispensary  of  Cham- 
bers Street  Hospital.  Examination  showed  a  typical 
medium  high  anterior  (subcoracoid)  dislocation  of  the  left 
humerus.  As  we  both  stood,  I  took  the  patient's  left  wrist 
lightly  in  my  left  hand,  flexed  his  elbow  to  an  angle  of  90°, 
and  allowed  his  left  arm  to  hang  loosely  by  his  side. 
Standing  thus,  detailing,  for  the  first  time,  to  my  friends 
on  the  staff  what  1  hoped  to  accomplish,  chatting  also  with 
the  patient,  as  I  jostled  the  affected  limb  lightly,  watching 
to  catch  the  patient  off  his  guard,  I  made,  at  a  moment  of 
complete  relaxation,  a  quick,  smart,  downward  stroke  with 
my  right  hand  on  the  anterior  surface  of  his  flexed  forearm 
close  to  the  elbow  joint,  following  this  immediately  by 
slight  external  rotation,  and  this  by  adduction  upward  of 
the  arm  and  forearm  across  the  chest — all  more  quickly 
than  I  can  now  narrate  it — and  the  reduction  was  accom- 
plished. 

The  next  case  was  one  of  the  low  anterior  dislocation 
(axillary),  the  other  form  in  which  I  had  argued  that  the 
method  would  be  applicable,  and  here,  too,  the  same  grati- 
fying result  attended  the  first  effort  at  reduction. 

The  next  four  cases,  all  of  the  high  variety  (subcora- 
coid), making  six  successive  cases,  were  all  successful  at  the 
first  attempt.  Just  at  this  point  a  timely  failure  was  the 
starting-point  for  some  reflections  upon  the  range  of  ap- 
plicability of  the  method.  It  was  in  a  woman  with  a  low 
anterior  (axillary)  dislocation  that  had  existed  for  .several 
days,  possibly  a  week.  No  relaxation  could  be  obtained, 
the  parts  were  rigid,  adhesions  had  begun,  and  all  methods 
failed  without  ether.  Reduction  was  easily  effected  under 
complete  aniesthesia  by  the  first  method  tried  (Kocher's). 

In  regard  to  the  statistics  that  I  am  going  to  present, 
allow  me  to  say  that  the  first  twenty  or  twenty-five  cases 
were  unseleoted,  and  that  since  then,  when  relaxation  has 
been  obtained,  as  it  should  be,  the  failures  have  been  few. 

The  first  lot  of  eases,  thirty-seven  in  number,  are  those 
of  which  there  is  a  full  record  on  the  books  of  the  Cliam- 
bfis  Street   Hospital.     The  next  lot  are  additional   cases 
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given  me  by  the  individuals  who  have  attempted  reduction 
by  ttie  new  method. 

There  may  be  some  cases  in  which  the  method  has 
failed  and  no  mention  has  been  made  of  the  fact,  though 
I  am  certain  that  this  is  not  true  of  my  individual  cases, 
and  these  I  shall  first  consider,  and  only  on  those  shall  I 
base  my  contention  for  the  recognition  of  the  method  as  a 
valuable  one. 

I  have  twenty  one  cases — seventeen  successful,  four  un- 
successful : 


Hij;li  anterior  (subcoracoiil) 

1,'jw  anterior  (axillary) 

Exaggerated  high  anterior  (iutraeoracoid  [con- 
verted by  traction  into  ?ubcoracoid]) 

Total 


The  intracoracoid  was  by  traction  made  a  high  anterior 
(subcoracoid),  and  then  reduced. 

All  of  those  successful,  except  three,  were  successful  at 
the  first  attempt  ;  two  of  these  were  successful  at  the  third, 
and  the  other  at  the  second  attempt.  The  duration  of  the 
dislocations  in  these  cases  varied  from  one  to  fifty  hours. 

The  ones  unsuccessful,  four  in  number,  had  been  dislo- 
cated from  eight  to  forty -eight  hours  (eight,  twelve,  twenty- 
six,  and  forty-eight  hours).  In  two  of  these  the  third  ma- 
nipulation of  Kocher  was  necessary,  in  one  (forty-eight 
hours)  Kocher's,  with  anaesthesia,  succeeded  during  external 
rotation,  and  in  the  fourth  Kocher's  was  unsuccessful  with 
and  without  ether.  So  much  for  my  own  cases.  The  re- 
maining cases,  of  which  I  have  a  full  hospital  record,  are  six- 
teen in  number — eleven  successful,  all  at  the  first  attempt ; 
five  unsuccessful.  Four  of  the  latter,  all  high  anterior  (sub- 
coracoid), were  reduced  by  Kocher's  method  after  one  or 
more  attempts,  and  one  (a  low  anterior  dislocation)  by  trac- 
tion at  a  right  angle. 

This  gives  the  present  total  of  cases  of  which  there  is  a 
full  record : 


No.  of       Sac-     Uneuc- 
caees.    cessfal.  cessful. 

High  anterior  (subcoracoid) 

28           21              7 
8             H      i        2 

Exaggerated  high  anterior  (intracoracoid  [con- 
verted by  traction  into  subcoracoidj) 

I                1               0 

Total 

37          28            9 

To  these  T  have  to  add  the  unrecorded  cases — nine  suc- 
cessful and  five  unsuccessful — and  this  brings  us  to  thirty- 
seven  successful  and  fourteen  unsuccessful  cases : 


No.  of 
cases. 

Snc- 
ccesful. 

Unsiic- 

cesHfiil. 

40 
10 

1 

28 
8 

1 

!■-' 

Exaggerated  high  anterior  ( intracoracoid) 

0 

Total      

SI 

87 

14 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  method  has  been  remarkably 
successful  in  low  anterior  (axillary)  dislocations,  the  variety 


in  which  Kocher's  most  frequently  fails — viz.,  in  eight  out 
of  ten  cases — and  in  the  two  unsuccessful  cases  Kocher's 
also  failed,  and  traction  at  a  right  angle  was  necessary. 

The  length  of  time  that  the  dislocation  has  obtained  is 
an  important  factor  in  the  success  of  the  method,  for,  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  the  method  was  successful  in  one 
case  where  the  dislocation  had  existed  two  days,  a  large 
proportion  of  failures  was  in  cases  in  which  twelve  or  more 
hours  had  elapsed. 

The  method  has  been  tried  by  eleven  persons,  and  of 
these,  nine  have  had  successful  cases. 

Not  to  withhold  anything  unfavorable  to  the  method, 
there  were  two  cases  in  which  a  colleague  had  previously 
failed  in  which  I  was  successful  at  the  first  attempt.  In 
both  cases  he  failed  to  make  any  externa!  rotation. 

In  regard  to  the  application  of  the  method,  it  is  to  be 
remembered,  first  of  all,  that  complete  relaxation  is  essen- 
tial to  success.  To  accomplish  this,  the  easiest  way  is  to 
quietly  converse  with  the  patient  or  his  friends,  and  distract 
bis  attention.  If  this  be  impossible,  a  weight  on  the  flexed 
forearm,  or  pressure  on  the  same  by  the  surgeon's  disen- 
gaged hand,  may  produce  the  desired  effect. 

If  relaxation  without  ether  is  not  obtainable,  Kocher's 
or  other  methods  are  to  be  employed.  It  is  well  to  warn  the 
operator  not  to  mistake  for  complete  relaxation  the  flabby 
deltoid  in  the  low  anterior  dislocations. 

The  posture  of  the  patient  or  surgeon  is,  as  before  noted, 
a  matter  of  indifference  ;  one  may  sit  while  the  other  stands, 
or  both  may  sit  or  stand. 

We  can  say  of  the  new  method,  as  has  been  said  of 
Kocher's :  "  It  is  practically  without  danger  to  the  vessels 
and  nerves,"  *  and  to  this  we  may  add  the  humerus  itself. 

A  fracture  of  the  humerus,  radius,  or  ulna  would  be  a 
contra-indication  to  the  employment  of  the  method. 

In  recent  cases,  those  of  less  than  twentj^-four  hours' 
standing,  of  anterior  dislocations  of  the  humerus,  high  or 
low  (subcoracoid  or  axillary),  a  proper  application  of  the 
method  ought  to  be  attended  by  success  at  the  first  attempt. 
In  the  intracoracoid  variety  of  anterior  dislocations  we  could 
convert  the  dislocation  by  traction  into  the  medium  form 
(subcoracoid),  and  then  accomplish  reduction  by  the  new 
method.  There  may  be  cases  in  which  upward  traction 
across  the  chest,  with  internal  rotation  of  the  humerus,  is 
desirable,  but  for  the  large  majority  of  cases  the  steps  are 
these:  The  wrist  of  the  affected  side  lies  loosely  in  the 
corresponding  hand  of  the  surgeon,  the  patient's  forearm 
is  flexed  on  the  arm  to  an  angle  of  90°,  and,  at  a  moment 
of  complete  relaxation,  the  surgeon,  with  his  disengaged 
hand,  makes  quick  downward  traction,  followed  immedi- 
ately by  slight  external  rotation. 

The  failures  may  bo  numerous,  though  this  is  not  to  be 
expected  if  the  method  is  applied  within  the  limits  named  ; 
but  the  ease,  simplicity,  and  rapidity  of  the  method  must 
commend  its  trial. 

12    WK.ST    KoKTlKTll    StKKKT. 
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A  CASE   OF  DEAFNESS 
WITH  ABSENCE  OF  THE  DRUM  MEMBRANE. 

HEASIXG  SESTOSED  BY  TREATMENT. 

Bt  W.   n.  BATES,  M.  D. 

O.  H.,  aged  fourteen,  when  three  years  old.  had  a  purulent 
discbarge  from  both  ears,  which  was  stopped  by  treatment. 
As  he  grew  older,  it  was  noticed  that  he  had  one-sided  deaf- 
ness. The  parents  consulted  a  nuiuber  of  prominent  aurists  in 
New  York  and  Boston,  who  said  that  nothing  could  be  done, 
because  the  left  drum  membrane  was  destroyed. 

On  October  21,  1886,  I  began  treatment.  Watch  heard  in 
right  ear  at  twenty-six  inches.  Ordinary  conversation  heard 
with  difficulty  at  five  feet.  With  the  left  ear  could  not  hear 
the  watch  or  loud  conversation.  The  snapping  of  tinger-nails 
was  heard  at  one  inch.  Hearing  in  both  ears  was  improved  a 
little  by  inflation  with  the  Politzer  air-bag. 

The  tuning-fork  was  heard  tlirough  the  air  much  better  with 
the  right  ear,  but  the  bone  conduction  was  much  better  in  the 
left  ear  than  in  the  right.  The  right  drum  membrane  was 
mostly  cicatricial  tissue;  ossicles  present.  The  left  drum  mem- 
brane was  absent;  the  malleus  could  not  be  seen  or  felt  with  a 
probe.     The  right  Eustachian  tube  was  more  open  than  the  left. 

Treatment  consisted  of  inflation  and  the  usual  remedies  for 
naso-pliaryngeal  catarrh. 

yoremher  J^tli. — Watch  heard  in  the  right  ear  at  forty-eight 
inches;  in  the  left  at  one  inch.     Still  has  one-sided  deafness. 

Decemher  Jfth. — Watch  heard  in  the  right  ear  at  forty-eight 
inches;  in  the  left  ear  at  thirty-six  inches.  There  is  now  no 
longer  one-sided  deafness.  With  the  right  ear  closed,  ordinary 
conversation  can  be  heard  with  the  left  ear  at  ten  feet. 

Treatment  was  stopped  during  the  spring  and  .summer 
months,  when  the  hearing  t)ecame  somewhat  less. 

October  7,  1SS7. — Watch  heard  in  the  right  ear  at  thirty-six 
inches;  in  the  left  ear  at  twenty-four  inches. 

A  number  of  operations  were  now  performed  on  both  sides 
of  the  septum  for  the  removal  of  enchondroma,  after  which  the 
hearing  in  the  right  ear  improved  and  the  hearing  in  the  left 
ear  diminished. 

Norember  12th. — -Watch  hoard  in  the  right  ear  at  sixty 
inches;  in  the  left  ear  at  four  inches.  The  patient  now  has 
one-sided  deafness,  but  it  is  not  so  marked  as  it  was  when  be 
began  treatment. 

April  20,  1888. — The  patient  reported  for  examination. 
Watch  heard  in  the  right  ear  at  sixty  inches ;  in  tbe  left  ear  at 
thirty-six  inches.  There  is  now  absence  of  one-sided  deafness, 
tested  by  ordinary  conversation. 

October  ht. — Watch  heard  in  the  right  ear  at  sixty  inches- 
in  the  left  ear  at  forty  eight  inches.  The  tuninu-fork  can  now 
be  liearil  by  bone  conduction  in  the  right  ear  better  tlian  when 
he  first  came  under  observation. 

December  1,  1800. — A  letter  states  that  the  patient  has  still 
good  hearing  in  both  ears. 

The  [)oints  of  interest  in  this  case  are  : 

1.  Profound  deafness  relieved  by  treatment. 

2.  Intiatioti  producing  marked  improvement  in  the  hear- 
ing, with  absence  of  the  drum  membrane. 

3.  The  indication  for  treatment  being  the  good  bone 
(•onduclion. 

131     WkST    KlfTY-SIXTll    SritKKT. 
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LARYNGISMUS   STRIDULUS.* 

Bt  WALTER  LESTER  CARR,  M.D., 

NEW  TOKK. 

Lartngismcs  stridulus  is  so  alarming  while  it  lasts  that 
the  physician  is  called  upon  to  be  prompt  of  judgment  and 
action  in  dealing  with  it.  Unfortunately,  however,  with 
the  relief  of  the  acute  manifestation,  he  often  fails  to  guard 
against  tlie  systemic  weakness  which  caused  it. 

This  condition  of  obstructed  inspiration  has  been  given 
various  names  by  different  observers,  some  of  whom  have 
regarded  the  dyspnoea  as  a  disease  in  itself.  Spasmodic 
croup,  spasm  of  the  glottis,  child-crowing,  laryngeal  asth- 
ma, night  croup,  and  the  thymic  asthma  of  Kopp — all  re- 
late to  the  immediate  state  of  dyspnoea.  Other  writers 
have  described  it  with  more  latitude,  and  thus  we  have 
mentioned  the  peculiar  species  of  convulsions  of  Clarke, 
inward  fits,  croup-like  convulsions,  internal  convulsions, 
and  carpo-pedal  spasms.  The  latter  names  give  more  accu- 
rate designations  of  the  spasmodic  character  of  the  disor- 
der, even  though  they  fail  in  descriptive  definition  of  the 
croup  symptom. 

The  ffitiology  of  laryngismus  .stridulus  is  regarded  as 
important,  and  justly  so,  for  the  knowledge  of  its  causation 
is  the  proper  means  of  preventing  its  occurrence.  The  pre- 
disposing constitutional  origin  of  the  disease  is  rhachitis — 
not  always  of  a  severe  type,  such  as  we  find  with  delayed 
dentition,  craniotabes,  and  bow-legs,  but  with  the  irritable 
nervous  system  and  catarrhs  of  mucous  surfaces.  Children 
who  have  been  hand-fed,  or  those  whose  mother's  milk  is 
lacking  in  fat  and  albuminoids,  are  more  liable  to  the  dis- 
ease than  children  who  have  been  well  nourished.  Most  of 
the  cases  occur  during  the  period  of  the  first  dentition,  but 
severe  cases  have  been  seen  as  late  as  the  seventh  vear.  In 
this  way  the  spasm  of  the  glottis  may  be  developed  somewhat 
lafe  in  children  who  early  in  life  have  had  some  convul" 
sive  disorder.  Boys  are  more  prone  to  laryngismus  stridu- 
lus than  girls,  and,  in  my  experience,  their  symptoms  are 
more  severe.  The  nervous  weakness  of  rhachitis  is  an  ex- 
citing cause  of  laryngismus  stridulus,  which  must  always 
be  associated  in  an  ;etiological  sense  with  rickets,  for,  with- 
out the  primary  malnutrition  of  the  nerve  centers,  the  gan- 
glionic irritability  would  not  be  so  increased  as  to  permit 
of  the  loss  of  refie.v  control.  The  recurrent  laryngeal  di- 
visions of  the  pneumogastric  nerves  which  supply  the  ad- 
ductors of  the  vocal  cords  are  the  nerves  which  are  excited 
to  increased  action  by  peri|)heral  irritation,  usually  of  some 
other  branches  of  the  i>ar  vagum. 

The  immediate  causes  of  laryngismus  stridulus  are  im- 
proper food,  indigestion,  dentition,  excitement,,  exposure, 
etc.  Pressure  against  the  soft  spots  of  the  rhachitic  skull 
is  also  regarded  as  sufficient  to  induce  an  attack,  but  this  is 
onl)'  in  young  children,  for  craniotabes  is  rare  after  the 
first  year.  Kniargements  of  the  thymus,  bronchial,  and 
other  glands,  as  well  as  liypertroj)hied  tonsils  and  catarrhal 
laryngitis,  are  not  usually  immediate  causes,  although  they 
are  in  many  children  evidences  of  vices  of  constitution  of 
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which  rhachitis  is  the  most  frequent  origin.  Fat  chiidrrn 
are  not  predisposed  to  spasmodic  croup,  except  in  so  far  as 
their  fat  is  due  to  a  deposit  in  the  tissues  of  imperfectly 
oxidized  material,  which  deprives  the  blood  of  its  most 
important  constituent  and  the  growing  structures  of  their 
pabulum.  In  other  words,  these  fat  children  are  often 
rhachitic. 

The  morbid  anatomy  of  laryngismus  stridulus  is  not  un- 
derstood. Descriptions  of  changes  in  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  larvnx  and  of  inflammatory  alterations  in  vari- 
ous organs  have  been  given  by  different  observers.  Tlie 
lungs  have  been  found  diseased  and  the  brain  has  appeared 
congested.  Glandular  hypera'raia  and  enlargement  have 
been  mentioned.  Investigations  as  to  the  state  of  the  nerves 
and  the  ganglionic  centers  have  not  been  productive  of 
definite  results.  The  pathological  findings  seem  to  be  as 
unreliable  as  do  the  aetiological  factors,  except  when  we  re- 
turn to  the  primary  cause  of  the  spasmodic  seizure — name- 
Iv,  the  rickets — which  has  produced  the  weakened  inhibi- 
tion of  peripheral  irritation.  As  the  laryngismus  is  a  neu- 
rosis, the  pathology  and  morbid  anatomy  are  as  unsatisfa(v 
tory  as  they  are  in  neurasthenia. 

The  symptoms  of  the  spasmodic  croup  may  be  sudden 
and  severe.  If  the  obstruction  to  the  entrance  of  air  is 
great,  the  cyanosed  and  convulsed  condition  of  the  child  is 
so  alarming  that  the  physician  is  called  in  haste,  often 
totallv  unprepared  for  the  case  he  is  to  treat.  A  child  who 
has  been  apparentl)'  well  awakens  with  a  peculiar  pro- 
longed hissing  or  stridulous  inspiration.  If  the  spasmodic 
closure  of  the  glottis  is  not  complete,  the  inspiratory  sound 
is  prolonged  and  the  stridulous  effort  is  interrupted.  When 
the  spasm  is  very  severe  the  sound  is  heard  with  the  first 
inspiratory  effort,  but  ceases  almost  entirely  until  just  at 
the  end  of  it.  With  the  spasmodic  obstruction  the  child 
shows  the  convulsive  character  of  the  disorder  by  the  posi- 
tions it  assumes.  The  body  is  thrown  in  a  rigid  state  with 
the  head  extended  ;  the  eyes  are  staring  and  the  veins  di- 
lated, while  the  whole  cutaneous  surface,  by  its  bluish  color, 
gives  evidence  of  the  interference  with  aeration  and  circu- 
lation. There  is  a  flexing  of  the  fingers  and  toes,  and 
carpo-pedal  contractions  and  strabismus  are  not  uncommon 
even  in  the  raild  attacks.  These  contractions  are  bilateral. 
The  respiratory  movements  are  interfered  witli  by  the 
spasm  of  the  glottis,  and  atmospheric  pressure  causes  a  pre- 
cordial depression  and  recession  of  the  lower  ribs  with  each 
effort  at  inspiration.  The  effect  of  the  retarded  circulation 
is  shown  by  the  pulse,  which  is  small  and  rapid,  or  it  may 
be  intermittent.  The  temperature  is  not  raised  unless  there 
is  some  cause  for  it  in  an  intercurrent  catarrh,  disordered 
digestion,  or  complicating  disease.  The  paroxysms  vary  in 
duration.  If  the  immediate  cause  be  a  deranged  stomach 
or  some  temporary  irritation  in  a  child  of  fair  recuperative 
power,  they  will  not  last  more  than  a  few  minutes.  In  the 
mild  attacks  peripheral  counter-irritation  will  often  relieve 
the  spasm  very  quickly,  or  the  obstruction  to  the  ingress  of 
air  may  cease  suddenly  as  if  the  nerve  centers  had  gathered 
their  forces  to  prevent  any  further  loss  of  control.  The 
••liild  will  have  a  crying-spell,  will  appear  a  little  dazed,  and 
then  will  go  to  sleep.     The  severe  convulsive  paroxysms 


may  be  intermittent,  but  a  degree  of  laryngeal  obstruction 
will  perhaps  persist  for  some  days,  and  a  return  of  the 
convulsions  will  easily  be  excited.  The  danger  of  the  pro- 
longed or  severe  convulsive  paroxysms  is  the  interference 
with  aeration,  the  congestion  of  the  medullary  centers,  and 
the  collapse  of  the  lungs,  or  the  weakness  resulting  from 
the  attack. 

The  following  is  the  clinical  history  of  a  case  that  re- 
cently came  under  my  care  : 

Henry  B.,  aged  three  years  and  six  months,  German  parent- 
age. The  seventh  child.  Dentition  began  at  the  twelfth  month  ; 
then  cut  seven  teeth  in  one  month,  which  is  not  unusual  in 
those  children  where  the  dentition  is  delayed.  Began  to  walk 
and  talk  about  the  end  of  the  first  year.  Head  perspired  at 
night  and  the  child  was  restless.  When  two  years  old  liad  a 
convulsion  with  the  appearance  of  the  first  double  teeth.  The 
boy  was  in  convulsions  and  unconscious  for  seven  hours.  Since 
that  time  he  has  had  a  convulsion  about  once  a  month,  when 
stomach  and  bowels  were  out  of  order.  .Never  has  the  convul- 
sions at  night,  and,  if  he  vomits,  is  always  relieved  at  once. 

Sunday,  April  13,  1890. — Had  an  attack  of  laryngismus 
stridulus  which  was  severe.  Face  was  blue  and  breathing  was 
much  obstructed.  There  were  contractions  of  fingers  and  toes. 
On  examination  the  next  day,  I  found  the  right  tonsil  some- 
what enlarged  and  a  little  congestion  of  the  pharynx.  There  was 
slight  laryngeal  obstruction,  and  at  times  the  effort  was  pro- 
longed with  the  peculiar  crowing  sound.  The  diagnosis  of 
laryngismus  stridulus  was  made  from  the  history.  Treatment 
with  chloral  and  bromide  in  an  emulsion  of  castor-oil  relieved 
the  child  after  the  second  dose.  He  was  given  one  drop  of 
phosphorized  oil,  containing -fj^  of  a  grain  of  phosphorus,  three 
times  a  day,  and  has  done  well,  with  the  exception  of  a  convul- 
sion brought  on  by  eating  a  banana. 

This  boy's  history  and  photograph  bear  testimony  to 
the  need  of  inquiring  from  the  mother  the  precedent  health 
of  the  patient.  The  photograph  shows  a  well-nourished 
boy  who  bears  few  evidences  of  disease,  and  yet  he  has  had 
convulsions  for  a  year  and  a  half,  and  has  been  a  constant 
anxiety  to  his  mother,  who  has  been  told  that  "the  fits 
would  grow  on  him."  It  will  be  observed  that  the  bones 
of  the  legs  are  slightly  curved  and  that  the  thorax  is  some- 
what indented,  but  the  physiognomy  does  not  show  that 
the  boy  is  at  all  stupid.  The  forehead  is  a  little  prominent. 
From  the  history  you  will  appreciate  the  following  facts, 
which  should  aid  us  in  our  diagnosis  of  the  causation  of 
convulsions  and  laryngismus  stridulus:  The  boy  is  the 
seventh  child  of  poor  parents  ;  therefore,  though  lie  was 
nursed,  it  is  probable  that  the  milk  furnished  by  his  mother 
was  not  as  nutritiuus  as  he  required.  His  dentition  was 
delayed,  which  is  a  positive  indication  that  his  food  did  not 
contain  the  necessary  chemical  constituents.  The  convul- 
sions appeared  whenever  he  was  constipated  or  dyspeptic. 
The  latter  shows  the  catarrh  and  weakness  of  the  alimentary 
tract  that  is  one  of  the  first  symptoms  of  rhachitis,  the 
former  the  want  of  control  of  nerve  centers  due  to  imper- 
fect nourishment.  The  boy  is  bright— somewhat  too  blight 
for  his  age;  children  of  this  temperament  are  apt  to  be 
rather  dull  and  stupid  as  they  grow  older. 

The  diagnosis  of  laryngismus  stridulus  should  not  be  a 
source  of  trouble.  There  is  nothing  like  the  convulsive 
seizure  of  the  severe  form,  and  the  milder  attacks  are  readily 
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separated  from  the  pseudo-membranous  and  catarrhal  laryn- 
gitis by  the  history  and  an  examination. 

The  treatment  of  laryngismus  stridulus  during  the  par- 
oxysm must  be  such  as  to  relieve  the  child  from  the  dan- 
ger of  prolonged  apncea.  In  the  mild  attacks,  where  there 
is  not  much  weakness  of  the  nervous  system,  the  production 
of  emesis,  inhalation  of  ammonia,  the  application  of  cold  to 
the  neck,  the  use  of  an  ice-bag  along  the  cervical  spine,  the 
hot  and  cold  douche  alternately  applied,  or  a  hot  bath,  will 
be  sufficient  treatment  at  the  time,  the  peripheral  stimula- 
tion being  powerful  enough  to  prevent  the  continuance  of 
the  over-action  of  the  nerve  supply  of  the  larynx.  When 
the  attack  is  induced  by  some  indigestible  food  or  by  con- 
stipation, the  administration  of  an  emetic  or  cathartic  is  in- 
dicated. Routine  treatment  is  not  bad  when  drugs  to  empty 
the  stomach  and  bowels  are  given.  The  severe  convulsive 
seizures  have  to  be  treated  promptly  and  surely.  Ansesthe- 
sia  by  chloroform  or  ether  is  one  of  the  means  of  relieving 
the  alarminor  symptoms.  It  is  not  necessary  to  carry  the 
narcosis  to  its  full  extent.  Nitrite  of  amyl  has  been  used, 
and  it  is  claimed  with  good  effect. 

With  the  relief  of  convulsive  breathing  precautions  can 
be  taken  to  guard  against  a  return  of  the  spasm  of  the 
glottis.  The  stomach  and  bowels  are  to  be  given  atten- 
tion if  the  convulsion  is  found  to  be  due  to  derangement 
of  the  alimentary  canal.  If  fhe  stomach  is  very  irritable 
and  the  convulsive  tendency  severe,  chloral  maybe  given  in 
enemata.  In  young  children  with  craniotabes  care  must 
be  taken  that  pressure  is  not  made  over  the  soft  spots  in 
the  skull.  As  the  period  of  dentition  is  the  time  when  lar- 
yngismus stridulus  is  often  seen,  lancing  the  gums  has  been 
regarded  as  a  necessary  procedure.  The  use  of  the  lancet 
is  not  indicated,  and  usually  shows  that  the  physician  has 
not  studied  the  case  thoroughly  enough  to  understand  the 
cause  of  the  disorder. 

Antispasmodic  treatment  must  be  instituted  to  lessen 
the  susceptibility  of  the  nerve  centers  to  afferent  impres- 
sions. The  bromides,  especially  the  bromide  nf  ammonium, 
zinc,  musk,  belladonna,  antipyrine,  chloral,  and  sulphonal 
are  all  good,  but  each  case  must  be  studied  by  itself  and 
not  treated  by  a  drug  because  it  is  the  latest  addition  to 
the  materia  mcdica. 

The  treatment  of  the  constitutional  dyscrasia  is  of  the 
greatest  importance,  for  without  an  effort  made  to  increase 
nutrition  the  administration  of  symptom  medicines  will  be 
of  no  avail. 

The  need  of  fresh  air,  sunlight,  and  attention  to  the  hy- 
giene of  the  nursery  are  to  be  inculcated  on  mother  and 
nurse.  The  diet  is  to  be  carefully  regulated.  If  the  infant 
is  nursing  at  the  breast  of  a  mother  who  can  not  supply  her 
offspring  with  sufficient  nourishment,  it  should  have  cow's 
milk  and  beef-juice  once  or  twice  a  day,  or  else  the  baby  is 
to  be  weaned  and  be  given  cow's  milk  properly  prepared. 
The  basis  of  all  food  should  be  the  cow's  milk  so  as  to  in- 
sure the  fatty  and  proteid  constituents  required  by  the 
system.  I'ounrled  beef  and  mutton,  or  the  juices  from  the 
meat,  aid  in  building  up  the  tissues,  and  they  are  great  addi- 
tions in  treatment. 

Cod-liver  oil  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  medicinal  foods 


that  we  have  for  these  cases.  Whether  it  is  to  be  given 
pure  or  in  an  emulsion  will  depend  upon  the  digestion. 
When  there  is  susceptibility  of  the  nerve  centers  to  irrita- 
tion or  a  rhachitic  weakness  of  the  bones,  the  phosphorus 
treatment  is  of  service.  Anaemic  children  often  require 
iron,  but  ferruginous  preparations  will  not  take  the  place  of 
fresh  air  and  good  food,  and  in  many  cases  they  do  not 
agree  because  of  the  weakened  powers  of  the  stomach. 


HOT  WATER 
IN  THE  TREATMENT  OF  SURGICAL  LESIONS. 

By  w.  page  Mcintosh,  m.  d., 

PASSED  ASSISTANT  SUKGEON,   MARINE-HOSPITAL  SERyiCE,  ETC. 

Based  on  its  therapeutic  or  physiological  actions,  but 
little  either  new  or  original  can  be  said  on  the  subject  em- 
braced in  the  heading  of  this  paper,  but  clinically  cases  are 
always  interesting,  and  serve  to  bring  the  mind  back  to 
most  excellent  remedial  agents  long  known,  near  at  hand, 
but  still  too  ofteu  neglected  or  left  out  to  give  place  to 
others  of  doubtful  efficacy.  It  is  scarcely  to  be  presumed 
that  any  one  practicing  medicine  at  the  present  day  is  ig- 
norant of  the  hiemostatic  pow^ers  (not  properties)  of  hot 
water,  and  vet  scarcely  a  week  passes  that  we  do  not  meet 
some  one  who  tells  us  of  a  wearing,  trying  day  with  a  dan- 
gerous case  of  post-partum  hfemorrhage.  Out  of  the  long 
list  of  remedies  mentioned  as  having  been  tried,  we  listen 
in  vain  for  "hot  water'';  but,  no.  After  hypodermics  of 
ergot,  kneading,  injections  of  various  astringents,  the  intro- 
duction of  the  hand  into  the  uterus  (to  be  followed  by  who 
knows  what  ?),  he  "just  saved  the  patient  by  accidentally 
having  a  faradaic  battery  in  reach."  Aside  from  its  ability 
to  cause  contraction  of  the  muscular  coat  and  lessen  the 
caliber  of  blood-vessels,  it  is  in  just  such  cases,  where  it  is 
possible  to  apply  the  remedy  directly  to  the  bleeding  points, 
thus  causing  the  muscle  (in  this  case  the  uterus)  to  con- 
tract, that  the  most  brilliant  results  can  be  obtained.  After 
several  years'  service  at  a  maternity  hospital  I  can  call  to 
mind  but  one  single  case  of  post-partum  h:i'niorrhage  that 
hot  water  failed  to  control. 

The  ability  of  hot  water,  properly  applied,  to  cause  the 
rapid  and  favorable  termination  of  surgical  lesions  is  due, 
in  part,  no  doubt,  to  cleanliness,*  but  mostly,  I  think,  to 
the  local  effect  on  the  nerves  and  vessels  of  the  part,  re- 
storing the  tone  of  vaso-motors,  preventing  or  breaking  up 
a  venous  stasis,  as  diapedesis  can  not  take  place  during  a 
blood  stasis.  This  process  is  favored,  but  only  to  the  extent 
of  the  reparative.  The  contracted  vessels  do  not  admit  of 
an  excessive  transudation  of  liquid  or  of  large  numbers  of 
white  blood  cells  (leucocytes)  migrating.  The  injury  to  the 
walls  of  the  vessel,  an  essential  factor  in  the  process  of  in- 
flammation, is  so  influenced  as  to  favor  resolution. 

The  following  are  selected  from  a  number  of  ca.ses  as 
being  illustrative : 


*  The  fact  that  products  of  iD&ammation  are  constantly  removed 
and  not  allowed  to  he  taken  up  to  poison  the  Mood,  easily  accounts 
for  tlie  limits  of  fever. 
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Case  I. — A.  .J.,  December,  1888,  wbite,  aged  tbirty-tivo 
years,  previous  bealth  good.  Wbile  unloading  srrain  from  a 
vessel,  in  Wilmington,  N.  C,  received  injury  in  following  man- 
ner :  A  heavy  plank,  arranged  somewhat  after  the  manner  of  a 
see-saw — that  is.  supported  in  the  middle  by  a  large  block,  with 
both  ends  extending  free.  The  object  to  be  obtained  was  to 
place  a  load  of  grain  on  one  end,  then,  by  depressing  the  other, 
raise  the  load  to  the  desired  height.  While  standing  waiting  at 
one  end  of  the  plank,  by  accident  a  heavy  load  struck  the  other 
end.  He  sprang  to  throw  himself  on  the  plank,  and  succeeded 
in  getting  his  head  near  enough  to  be  struck  by  one  corner  of 
the  lever  in  such  a  way  as  to  fracture  and  depress  some  of  the 
bones  forming  orbital  cavity — the  frontal,  malar,  and  superior 
maxillary.  The  hones  both  above  and  below  were  so  depressed 
as  to  force  the  eyeball  from  its  socket  and  lay  it  out  on  the 
cheek.  I  saw  him  half  an  boor  later.  Haemorrhage  was  con- 
siderable, and  was  controlled  by  hot  water ;  at  same  time  eye 
replaced,  depressed  bones  raised,  both  above  and  below,  parts 
dusted  with  iodoform,  an  opiate  administered,  and  patient 
placed  in  bed. 

At  9  p.  M.  rested  fairly  well. 

At  9  A.  M.,  considerable  pain,  parts  swollen  and  disoolurcd, 
subconjunctival  ccchymosis  surrounding  the  entire  circumfer- 
ence of  eye.  Two  drops  of  sol.  atropine  (four  grains  to  tlie 
ounce)  instilled  into  eye;  pain  controlled  at  this  time  with 
opiates.  Temperature,  102°;  pulse,  108.  Ordered  purgative 
dose  of  calomel.  An  irrigator  was  suspended  to  wall,  a  piece 
of  rubber  tubing  five  feet  long  attached,  carried  to  bed,  and 
fixed  about  sis  inches  from  and  above  eye;  through  this  a  small 
stream  of  water,  as  hot  as  could  be  borne,  with  one-per-eent. 
carbolic  acid  added,  was  allowed  to  run  into  and  over  eye.  It 
is  proper  to  state  that  condition  of  parts  caused  me  to  entertain 
scarcely  any  liope  of  saving  the  sight  of  eye.  The  hot  douche 
was  kept  up  for  six  hours  steadily ;  swelling  was  slightly  de- 
creased ;  cornea  cloudy ;  whole  eye  has  appearance  of  dark  clot 
of  blood,  with  depression  in  center.  Parts  dusted  with  iodo- 
form and  left  at  rest  for  a  couple  of  hours. 

At  9  p.  M.,  temperature,  103°;  pulse,  120..  Bowels  moved 
with  calomel ;  hot  water  again  used  for  six  hours,  then  atropine 
instilled,  and  cloths  wrung  out  of  hot  water,  changed  every  ten 
or  fifteen  minutes,  used  for  the  remainder  of  the  night. 

At  9  A.  M.  pulse  and  temperature  same ;  patient  delirious 
during  latter  part  of  night;  wound  very  painful;  swelling  and 
oedema  so  great  as  to  entirely  deform  face.  Patient  says  hot 
water  relieves  pain  to  greater  extent  than  anything  else;  atro- 
pine repeated;  iodoform  left  oft';  hot  water  used  constantly, 
one  nurse  and  a  convalescent  being  detailed  for  this  duty 
only. 

At  9  p.  M.,  forty-eight  hours  after  injury  was  received,  the 
swelling  is  not  so  great  as  in  morning.  Cornea  seems  some- 
what clearer,  ecchyinosis  diminishing.  Atropine  used  now  only 
twice  in  twenty-four  hours;  hot  water  kept  op  constantly, 
small  stream  during  day,  and  at  night  tube  is  brought  to  witliin 
an  inch  of  eye  and  allowed  to  How  drop  by  drop  all  night;  this 
does  not  prevent  patient  sleeping  well.  This  treatment,  with 
scarcely  any  modifications,  was  kept  up  for  five  days,  at  which 
time  cornea  is  almost  entirely  clear.  Subconjunctival  ecchymosis 
Dearly  all  ab.sorbed.  Swelling  of  face  has  subsided.  The  fract- 
ured bones  have  given  some  little  trouble,  but  we  managed  to 
keep  them  fairly  well  in  place.  Can  see  with  eye,  but  not 
allowed  tr)  use  it.  Following  two  days — that  is,  up  to  seventh 
■'  day  after  injury  was  received — the  hot  water  was  nseil  only 
every  other  folternately)  hour;  discontinued  on  eiglith  day. 
(Edema,  ecchymosis,  and  cloudiness  have  all  disappeared.  Sight 
of  eye,  while  not  up  to  normal  (two  thirds),  is  quite  pood.  Ow- 
ing to  dressings  of  fractures,  eye  is  not  e.xposed  to  light.     At 


end  of  three  weeks  case  discharged,  and,  excepting  very  slight 
deformity  from  fractures  and  cicatrices  of  skin,  result  was  per- 
fect. 

Case  II. — This  was  one  of  concussion  from  gunshot  wound 
received  in  following  manner:  While  he  was  trying  to  uncap 
a  No.  10  brass  shell  loaded  heavily  with  ducking  powder  and 
shot,  the  shell  exploded;  the  contents  of  the  sliell  passed  with- 
out doing  further  damage  than  that  of  tearing  away  the  side 
of  his  coat,  but  the  concussion  tore  the  palm  of  the  left  hand  in 
a  fearful  manner,  making  a  gaping,  ragged,  dirty  wound  about 
an  inch  and  a  half  by  two  inches  and  fracturing  the  metacarpal 
bone  of  the  little  finger;  fortunately,  the  vessels  of  the  palm  were 
not  seriously  injured.  Wound  dressed  with  iodoform  and  fract- 
ure properly  set;  a  few  hours  later,  dressings  were  removed 
and  hand  immersed  in  hot  water.  The  contused  condition  of 
soft  parts  was  such  as  to  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  suppuration 
would  be  considerable.  In  order,  therefore,  to  prevent  absorp- 
tion of  any  effete  products  and  at  the  same  time  obtain  local 
benefit  of  hot  water,  the  hand  was  kept  almost  constantly  im- 
mersed. Water  was  first  boiled,  to  render  aseptic,  and  allowed 
to  cool  to  proper  point,  a  small  quantity  of  carbolic  acid  being 
added.  Second  day  after  receipt  of  injury  the  tendons  of  ring 
and  little  fingers  were  contracted  so  much  as  to  draw  fingers 
half  way  down  to  palm;  after  a  few  days  these  w'ere  put  on 
the  stretch.  Contrary  to  expectations,  sloughing,  with  loss  of 
substance,  amounted  to  nil.  Pus  formation  was  so  slight  as  to 
cause  surprise,  though,  of  course,  suppuration  to  some  extent 
did  occur.  The  hot-water  treatment  in  this  case,  as  in  the  first, 
did  not  in  any  way  interfere  with  lesion  of  bone;  if  so,  only 
favorably,  as  the  callus  could  be  felt  on  eighth  day,  and  ends  of 
bone  could  no  longer  be  moved.  The  severity  of  the  lesion,  the 
wound  being  lacerated  and  contused  badly  yet  healing  without 
sloughing  and  with  very  slight  suppuration,  and  the  rapidity 
with  which  it  healed,  being  nearly  restored  on  ninth  day,  are, 
I  think,  points  worthy  of  notice. 

Case  III. — This  was  of  severely  contused  wound  of  foot 
(crushed).  Seen  in  consultation.  In  connection  with  injury 
to  whole  foot,  one  toe  (second)  required  amputation;  this  had 
been  done,  and,  in  sewing  flaps  together,  no  allowance,  or  insuf- 
ficient, had  been  made  for  drainage.  When  seen,  the  foot  was 
enormously  swollen.  Cellulitis  had  set  in  and  the  foot  pre- 
sented that  bluish-black  appearance  seen  in  venous  stasis  where 
return  fiow  of  blood  is  almost  entirely  out  oflF.  A  bistoury  was 
plunged  into  member  to  relieve  tension  and  allow  escape  of 
fluid.  Pus  formation  had  begun,  but  was  not  complete.  The 
foot  was  immersed  in  hot  w,<iterand  kept  there  for  two  or  three 
days  almost  constantly,  large  hot  poultices  being  used  when  not 
in  hot  water.  Recovery  rapid  and  satisfactory,  resulting  in  per" 
feet  restoration.  Hot  water  after  incisions  undoubtedly  saved 
the  foot,  as  amputation  appeared  to  be  the  only  recourse  at  time 
I  saw  him. 

I  am  now  treating  a  case  of  wound  of  the  hand  in  which 
the  end  of  the  middle  and  ring  fingers  were  mashed  ofif. 
Ordinarily  I  should  liave  amputated,  but,  as  a  working  man 
needs  all  the  fingers  he  has,  I  decided  to  try  hot  water. 
Saw  the  patient  today.  Ain|)utation  is  unnecessary.  These 
cases  could  be  drawn  out,  or,  rather,  many  others  reported, 
but  these  I  regard  as  typical,  pertaining  as  they  do  to  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  body.  My  success  has  been  gratifying, 
and,  should  the  report  of  these  cases  be  the  means  of  saving 
a  finger  or  too  to  tiiosc  who  must  labor  to  live,  I  shall  feci 
amply  repaid. 

San  Francisco,  hfermher  11,  IS'M. 
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THE   OPEXIXG   OF   THE  JOHNS  HOPKINS  MEDICAL  .SCHOOL 
FOR  WOMEN. 

The  much-discussed  question  of  the  fitness  of  women  for 
the  duties  of  the  medical  profession  is  again  opened  up  in  the 
Open  Letter  Department  of  the  Century  Magazine  for  Febru- 
ary. Letters  from  representative  men  and  women  reflect  the 
views  of  the  more  important  component  parts  of  our  society, 
and  they  afford  interesting  subject  for  reading  and  for  re- 
flection. 

Cardinal  Gibbons,  of  Baltimore,  looks  upon  this  modern 
question  from  the  standpoint  of  a  churchman,  and  seeks  among 
the  opinions  of  ecclesiastical  writers  for  rules  to  guide  us  in 
forming  our  opinions  upon  the  subject.  Ecclesiastical  or  canon 
law,  he  says,  presents  no  obstacle  to  the  education  of  women 
for  the  medical  profession.  The  persons  inhibited  from  pur- 
sning  the  profession  of  medicine  are  priests,  monks,  and  clergy- 
men generally,  but  not  women,  and  the  weight  of  authority  is 
positively  expressed  in  their  favor,  while  the  opposite  opinion 
does  not  appear  to  be  entertained  by  any  writer. 

The  authority  of  custom  is  decidedly  on  the  woman's  side. 
There  were  not  only  many  brave  men,  but  there  were  many 
brave  women,  before  Agamemnon.  His  Eminence  points  out 
the  fact  that  at  the  two  most  famous  universities  of  the  middle 
ages,  those  of  Bologna  and  Salerno,  tliere  were  female  students 
and  female  professors,  one  of  whom,  at  least,  Anna  Manzolini, 
attained  great  distinction  as  a  professor  of  anatomy.  In  the 
present  day  not  only  is  it  permissible,  btit  it  is  of  importance  to 
the  well-being  of  society,  that  Christian  women  should  devote 
themselves  to  the  study  and  practice  of  our  profe.ssion.  The 
teaching  of  anatomy,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Cardinal,  should  be 
conducted  in  separate  classes,  but  in  other  departments,  and 
wherever  the  proper  restrictions  are  observed,  the  co-educalion 
of  the  male  and  the  female  sexes  will  exen  a  beneficial  iiitlii- 
ence  on  the  male.  The  popular  prejudice  in  favor  of  the 
female  nurse  and  against  the  female  doctor  is  worthy  of  all 
censure,  and  His  Eminence  concludes  by  emphasizing  the  opin- 
ion that  in  the  moral  regeneration  of  society  there  could  be  no 
more  potent  influence  than  the  presence  among  us  of  an  ade- 
quate number  of  well-trained  female  physicians. 

Dr.  Mary  Putnam  .lacobi  considers  that,  unless  all  the  op- 
portunities, privileges,  honors,  and  rewards  of  medical  educa- 
tion ond  the  medical  profession  are  as  accessible  to  women  as 
to  men,  women  physicians  can  not  fail  to  be  regarded  as  o 
special  and  distinctly  inferior  class  of  practitioners.  It  is  es- 
sential to  the  efficiency  and  the  reputation  of  women's  col- 
leges that  women  should  not  be  educated  exclusively  in  them. 
Women's  medical  colleges  were  founded  in  America   because 


women  were  not  allowed  to  enter  the  colleges  already  in  exist- 
ence. In  Europe  the  establishment  of  small,  isolated  schools 
would  have  been  an  impossibility.  In  America  "it  is  only 
recently  that  medicine  has  been  regarded  as  a  learned  profes- 
sion." We  wonder  what  space  of  time  is  covered  by  Dr.  Jaco- 
bi's  "recently."  True,  it  is  "  only  recently  "  that  America  has 
been  an  independent  nation,  but  it  is  news  to  us  that  at  any 
period  in  our  national  history  medicine  was  not  a  "  learned  " 
profession,  and  that  it  yielded  precedence  to  either  divinity  or 
law.  The  medical  schools  of  the  country,  according  to  Dr. 
Jacobi,  were  founded  as  private  business  enterprises  by  "irre- 
sponsible young  men,"  who  have  persistently  kept  the  stand- 
ard of  education  low  in  order  to  keep  up  the  standard  of  fees, 
and  who  have  excluded  women  because  their  admission  would 
be  unpopular  among  students,  known  to  be  "as  tenacious  of 
their"  dignity  "as  they  were  careless  of  their  instruction." 
Surely  the  maker  of  these  statements  is  mistaking  abuse  for 
argument.  Those  who  have  charge  of  our  medical  schools 
may  possibly  not  be  innocent  of  many  faults,  but  they  are  not 
"irresponsible  and  young,"  though  many  of  them  might  like 
to  be  so  regarded.  And  is  there  to  be  no  iv  quogue  to  this 
statement? 

Are  the  ladies  in  charge  of  our  female  medical  colleges  all 
old  and  responsible?  Do  they  not  collect  fees  for  the  instruc- 
tion they  give  ?  Would  they  jeopardize  the  existence  of  their 
schools  by  admitting  two  or  three  quiet  and  well-behaved 
young  men  who  elected  to  enter  a  female  college  because  they 
firmly  believed  in  the  elevating  tendency  of  co-education  ? 

Professor  Osier's  open  letter  states  clearly  enough  the  posi- 
tion taken  by  the  medical  staff  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  Univer- 
sity. The  means  of  study  are  there;  if  the  women  want  them, 
let  them  come  an"d  take  them.  Let  us  try  co-education,  and 
not  spend  our  time  in  constructing  and  magnifying  the  imagi- 
nary evils  that  are  going  to  arise  out  of  it.  The  result  of  Dr. 
Osier's  observations  on  co-education  in  Switzerland  is  favorable 
to  the  plan.  To  all  four  Swiss  schools  women  are  admitted  on 
quite  equal  terms  with  the  men.  Even  in  the  dissecting-room 
no  difference  is  made  between  the  sexep.  In  Paris  the  same 
happy  state  of  affairs  was  noted.  At  least  four  or  five  of  the 
hospitals  have  now  women  on  the  house  staff,  and,  as  is  well 
known,  these  appointments  are  gained  by  public  competition. 

Time  alone  will  prove  whether  this  venture  on  the  part  of 
the  Johns  Hopkins  University  will  be  successful.  The  univer- 
sity myst  constiiule  itself  not  only  a  center  for  female  educa- 
tion, but  a  cciitor  for  the  very  highe-it  education  attainable  in 
the  country.  Untrammeled  by  tradition,  with  good  labora- 
tories, an  active  staff  of  young  teachers,  and  a  good  hank  ac- 
count, the  Bnltiipioro  instilution  iiiny  bo  looked  to  for  good  re- 
sults. 

taciivc.m;iil\. 

The  study  of  rapid  jinlse  has  lately  attracted  the  attention 

of  the  profession  in  the  various  large  medical  centers.     First, 

there  was  M.  Bouveret's  elaborate  essay  in  the  Rerue  dr  mide- 

cine  for  September  and  October,  1880,  which  in  an  able  man- 
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ner  brought  the  subject  before  the  notice  of  the  medical  world. 
The  condition,  with  which  practitioners  are  familiar  enough,  he 
regards  as  a  morbid  entity,  quite  distinct  from  any  cardiac 
affection,  from  tobacco  or  other  poisoning,  and  from  Graves's 
disease  or  any  reflex  cause.  According  to  Bouveret,  it  depends 
upon  a  lesion  of  the  vagus,  because  after  death  no  alteration  is 
found  either  in  the  cardiac  muscle  or  in  the  nerves  ending 
there.  Under  the  title  P,<iroxysmal  Hurry  of  the  Heart,  Dr. 
Samuel  West  read  a  paper  at  a  meeting  of  the  Medical  Society 
of  London  on  March  10,  1890,  and  an  interesting  discussion  en- 
sued. The  reader  of  the  paper  was  of  the  opinion  that,  al- 
though in  some  cases  organic  disease  of  the  heart  existed,  in 
the  majority  there  was  no  definite  evidence  of  structural  lesion. 
The  condition  was  most  probably  due  to  some  organic  lesion, 
more  likely  to  be  muscular  than  valvular.  Many  of  the  pa- 
tients died  with  cardiac  symptoms,  some  suddenly,  as  if  of  car- 
diac syncope;  others  of  gradual  cardiac  failure,  and  that,  too, 
in  cases  where  there  was  no  evidence  of  valvfllar  disease. 

Last  month  the  subject  was  again  before  the  public,  this 
time  at  the  Medical  Society  of  Berlin,  when  Frantzel  opened 
the  discussion  by  pointing  out  the  necessity  of  distinguishing 
two  distinct  classes  of  cases.  In  the  one  the  symptoms  mani- 
fested themselves  suddenly,  remained  for  a  short  period,  and 
disappeared  just  as  suddenly ;  in  the  other  the  heart's  action 
continued  over-rapid  for  a  number  of  years.  The  first  class 
deserved  the  name  of  essential  paroxystic  tachycardia,  for  quick 
action  of  the  heart  was  the  only  symptom  that  the  physician 
could  recognize.  The  second  class  of  cases  owed  their  origin  to 
organic  disease  and  constituted  a  symptom  of  certain  diseases 
of  the  heart.  In  1889  Frankel  admitted  the  existence  of  two 
kinds  of  tachycardia — one  due  to  a  paralysis  of  the  vagi  nerves, 
and  another  due  to  an  excitation  of  the  sympathetic,  the  latter 
being  a  rarer  condition  than  the  former.  There  is  a  difficulty 
in  distinguishing  one  form  from  the  other.  Tachycardia  arising 
from  irritation  of  the  sympathetic  can  be  made  to  disappear  by 
the  administration  of  morphine,  while  the  other  form  is  Tinder 
the  inHnence  of  digitalis,  at  least  in  most  instances.  The  forms 
of  tachycardia  which  come  and  go  spontaneously  should  not  be 
allowed  to  take  their  course  without  treatment,  for,  altliougli 
they  may  not  nf  themselves  be  dangerous,  yet  they  may  dan- 
gerously complicate  other  disorders,  such  as  congestion  of  the 
lungs,  of  the  liver,  or  of  other  organs.  Here  digitalis  is  iho 
proper  remedy. 

A.  Frankel  had  observed  tachycardia  in  connection  with 
organic  heart  disease,  but  he  believed  that  it  also  occurred  in 
persons  whose  hearts  were  in  a  perfectly  sound  condition.  As 
to  whether  the  vagus  or  the  sympathetic  was  at  fault,  that  was 
a  matter  of  theory  ;  but  he  had  recorded  a  case  in  which  he  be- 
lieved he  had  rendered  it  plain  that  the  lesion  was  ii  paralysis 
of  the  inhibitory  power  of  the  vagus.  It  was  noteworthy  that 
sudden  tachycardia  occurred  in  connection  with  excitement, 
mental  emotions,  or  muscular  eft'orts.  Morphine  and  digitalis 
were  the  two  most  reliable  drugs  in  this  condition.  The  facts 
that  the  heart  and  the  stomach  are  supplied  by  the  some  nerve 
and  that  the  two  organs  lie  so  close  together  explain  the  tact 


brought  to  the  notice  of  the  meeting  by  Klemperer,  that  dys- 
peptic conditions,  especially  hyperacidity,  are  often  the  cause 
of  tachycardia. 

The  subject  is  interesting  because  such  cases  are  not  ex- 
tremely uncommon  and  are  likely  to  present  themselves  to  any 
physician  in  the  daily  round  of  his  visits.  The  attacks  are 
alarming  to  the  patient  and  his  friends,  and  it  behooves  the 
physician  to  study  well  what  is  known  of  this  condition  of  the 
circulation  lest  the  situation  be  rendered  serious  by  the  pres- 
ence of  a  guide  who  does  not  know  the  way. 


.     MINOR   PARAGRAFJIS. 

AUTOCHTHONOUS  roiSONlNG. 

Dr.  Vaughn  Harlet,  in  the  British  Medical  Journal,  reports 
two  fatal  cases  of  an  unusual  form  of  nerve  disturbance  asso- 
ciated with  dark-red  urine,  which  he  thinks  were  probably  due 
to  defective  tissue  oxidation.  The  abnormal  condition  was 
characterized  by  grave  nervous  symptoms.  There  was  total  or 
partial  insomnia,  with  diminution  of  the  reflexes  and  decided 
muscular  prostration.  Coma  and  death  ensued.  The  symptoms 
were  associated  witli  ischuria,  and  the  urine  contained  abnormal 
coloring  substances  related  to  the  chroniogen  group.  Autopsies 
could  not  be  obtained,  but  the  author  thinks  that,  taking  into 
consideration  the  previous  good  health  of  the  patients  and  the 
absence  of  all  physical  signs,  the  symptoms  resembled  those  of 
self-poisoning.  A  very  careful  analysis  of  the  urine  was  made 
in  both  cases,  disclosing  a  decided  chemical  alteration  in  the 
coloring  matter  of  a  character  that  pointed  to  a  faulty  oxida- 
tion of  some  of  the  substances  which  originate  in  the  body.  As 
to  the  cause  of  this  defective  oxidation,  no  scientific  explana- 
tion can  as  yet  be  given.  In  this  same  line  of  study  Dr.  A. 
Pnlawski,  in  the  Gazette  heldomadaire  de  medecine  et  de  ehirur- 
gie.  gives  the  details  of  an  interesting  case  of  recurring  paraly- 
sis of  the  four  extremities  observed  in  his  hospital  service.  The 
patient,  a  young  man  twenty-one  years  of  age,  was  brought  to 
the  hospital  with  paralysis  of  the  four  extremities  which  had 
come  on  during  the  previous  night.  He  reported  that  this  was 
the  fourth  attack  of  the  kind  from  which  he  had  suffered,  the 
previous  ones  having  been  of  short  duration,  and  said  that  each 
time  he  had  fully  recovered.  The  family  and  personal  history 
was  negative.  Objective  examination  showed  the  young  man 
to  be  robust,  with  a  good  muscular  development.  The  pulse 
and  temperature  were  normal.  Movements  of  the  superior  ex- 
tremities were  performed  with  great  difficulty,  and  the  grnsp 
was  very  feeble.  Voluntary  movements  of  the  inferior  ex- 
tremities were  entirely  al)olished.  The  sphincters  were  not  in- 
volved. Only  lateral  movements  of  the  head  were  possible,  as 
the  muscles  controlling  backward  and  forward  movements 
seemed  to  be  in  a  state  of  relaxation.  The  respirations  were 
superficial,  but  it  was  possible  for  a  deep  inspirai  ion  to  he  taken. 
Speech  was  normal.  Cutaneous  and  muscular  sensibility  were 
intact.  The  reflexes  were  found  to  bo  completely  aholished. 
Reaction  to  the  faradaic  current  was  feeble.  The  pupillary  re- 
action was  normal.  This  condition  of  the  |>atient  had  continued 
for  eighteen  hours,  and  then  had  gradually  disappeared.  Aa 
some  of  the  .symptoms  seemed  to  point  to  hysteria,  the  autlior 
had  tried  hypnotism,  but  had  failed  to  produce  any  etl'ect  on 
the  patient.  He  was  inclined  to  look  upon  the  synii)toms  as 
arising  from  self  intoxication  from  some  unlinown  cause,  for 
careful  in(|uiry  had  foiled  to  disclose  any  external  conditions 
that  might  have  produced  the  unusual  phenomena. 
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APROSEXIA   IN   CHILDREN'. 

The  term  aprosexia  lias  been  revived  by  Dr.  Guye,  of  Am- 
sterdam, who  was  one  of  ihe  first  to  call  attention  to  this  pe- 
culiar class  of  cases.  The  word  dwpoa-f^ia  was  interpreted  by 
Hesychins,  the  Greek  lexicographer,  to  mean  heedlessness — the 
impairment  of  the  faculties  of  attention  and  observation  seen 
in  certain  children.  Mr.  Shaw,  in  the  Practitioner,  reports  in- 
vestigations of  considerable  interest  on  this  subject.  He  ob- 
served that  many  children  with  the  onset  of  slight  deafness 
retrograded  to  a  marked  degree  in  mental  capacity.  This  deaf- 
ness was  frequently  too  .slight  to  wholly  account  for  the  mental 
change.  It  was  found  that  there  was  almost  invariably  present 
hypertrophy  of  the  Iraiphoid  tissue  of  the  pharynx  and  of  that 
near  the  orifice  of  the  Eustachian  tube,  a  condition  commonly 
known  as  "  adenoids."  Removal  of  this  tissue  resulted  in  im- 
provement of  the  hearing  and  at  the  same  time  in  a  far  greater 
improvement  in  the  mental  condition.  Aside  from  the  deaf- 
ness, the  symptoms  are  usually  not  sufficiently  marked  to  cause 
the  parents  to  seek  medical  aid.  The  child  is  a  mouth-breather, 
is  inclined  to  snore  at  night,  has  headaches  while  at  its  lessons, 
has  a  sleepy  and  vacant  expression,  and  lacks  mental  acuteness. 
Guye  believes  that  the  mental  im[)rovement  is  due  to  the  relief 
of  congestion  of  the  intracranial  venous  and  lymphatic  systems, 
resulting  from  removal  of  the  adenoid  growths.  It  is  well 
known  that  the  intracranial  veins  and  sinuses  communicate  with 
those  of  the  naso-pharynx.  It  has  also  been  demonstrated  that 
the  intracranial  lymphatics  are  in  direct  communication  with 
the  naso-pharyngeal  lymphatics  which  pass  to  this  lymphoid 
tissue.  Lewis,  of  Wakefield,  has  recently  demonstrated  the  ex- 
istence of  an  intracerebral  lymph-connective  system  in  the  cor- 
tex of  the  brain.  There  is,  therefore,  good  ground  for  assum- 
ing a  connection  between  these  growths  in  the  naso-pharyngeal 
region  and  the  changes  in  mental  capacity. 


THE  PNEUMONIC  FORM  OF  TUBERCULOSIS. 

This  most  interesting  manifestation  of  tuberculosis  as  it 
sometimes  appears  in  children  is  discussed  by  Hutinel  in  a  re- 
cent issue  of  the  Journal  de  medecine  et  de  chirrirgie.  Tuber- 
cular lesions  are  more  frequently  disseminated  in  children  than 
in  adults,  and  are  rarely  confined  to  the  apices  of  the  lungs.  Of 
several  -cases  reported,  one  was  in  an  infant  with  a  strong  he- 
reditary tendency  to  tuberculosis.  Eight  days  after  the  onset 
of  slight  feverish  symptoms,  evidences  of  bronchitis  appeared, 
and  a  pneumonic  consolidation  was  soon  detected.  This  failed 
to  resolve,  the  fever  continued,  and  the  child  died  with  menin- 
geal symptoms.  In  another  case  consolidation  appeared  at  both 
apices.  The  fever  was  high  and  persisted  long  after  it  should 
have  subsided  had  the  pneumonia  been  simple.  It  is  not  un- 
common for  the  disease  to  assume  at  the  outset  the  character- 
istics of  a  simple  pneumonia,  a  fact  which  should  he  remembered 
in  making  a  prognosis.  Tuberculosis  should  he  suspected  in 
every  croupous  pneumonia  in  a  child  that  does  not  yield  by  the 
eighth  day.  Fluctuations  in  tenjperature,  hypern'sthesia,ortho 
appearance  of  joint  lesions,  orchitis,  or  meningeal  symptoms 
will  confirm  the  diagnosis. 


ova  of  another  variety  of  rabbit.  Two  ova,  jost  undergoing 
segmentation,  were  obtained  from  an  Angora  doe  rabbit  that 
had  been  fertilized  by  an  Angora  buck  thirty-two  hours  pre- 
viously. These  were  immediately  transferred  into  the  upper 
end  of  the  Falloppian  tube  of  a  Belgian  hare  doe  that  had  been 
fertilized  three  hours  before  by  a  buck  of  that  breed.  She  was 
a  seven-months-old  virgin  doe,  and  in  due  course  of  time  after 
the  covering  gave  birth  to  six  young;  four  of  these  resembled 
herself  and  her  mate,  while  two  showed  undoubted  Angora 
characteristics  in  the  long,  silky  hair  peculiar  to  that  breed,  in 
being  albinos,  and  in  a  habit,  also  peculiar  to  Angoras,  of  slowly 
swaying  their  head  from  side  to  side  as  they  look  at  a  person. 
All  the  young  at  birth  had  some  skin  disease  that  disappeared 
under  treatment,  and  one  of  the  Angora  young  was  scantily 
supplied  with  hair.  Both  the  Angora  youn'/  were  bigger  and 
stronger  when  born  tlian  the  others,  three  of  the  Belgian  hare 
young  djing  when  they  were  some  three  months  old.  Each 
variety  seemed  to  be  sui  generis.  These  experiments  were  un- 
dertaken to  determine  whether  a  uterine  foster-mother  would 
have  any  intiuence  upon  the  foster-children,  and  whether  the 
presence  and  d'evelopment  of  foreign  ova  in  the  uterus  of  a 
mother  would  allect  the  contemporary  oftspring  of  that  mother. 


THE    TRANSPLANTATION    AND    GROWTH    OF    MAMMALIAN 
OVA   WITHIN   A   UTERINE   FOSTER-MOTHER. 

In  the  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Society,  published  January 
17,  1891,  there  is  u  very  interesting  account  of  some  experi- 
ments made  by  Mr.  Walter  Iloapo,  showing  that  it  is  possible  to 
make  use  of  the  uterus  of  one  variety  of  rabliit  as  a  medium 
for  the  growth  and  complete  fnetal  development  of  fertilized 


THE   MICROBE   OF   EPIDEMIC   CEREBRO-.SPINAL   MENIN- 
GITIS. 

The  recent  outbreak  of  this  disease  near  Padua,  says  the 
Lancet  for  January  2-ith,  has  given  Dr.  Bonome  an  opportunity 
of  making  careful  investigations  as  to  its  aetiology  and  patholo- 
gy. His  conclusions,  together  with  an  account  of  his  experi- 
ments, are  published  in  Zieglers  Beitrdge  zur  pathologische 
Anatomieund zur  allgemeine  Pathologic.  From  examinations  of 
the  bodies  of  five  patients  who  had  died  from  the  disease,  the 
meningeal  exudations  from  a  sixth,  and  the  blood  and  catarrhal 
secretions  from  several  others,  the  author  succeeded  in  isolating 
a  streptococcus,  which  did  not,  however,  grow  readily  on  artifi- 
cial media.  This  streptococcus  differs  from  the  pneumococcus 
and  meningococcus  in  the  ball-shaped  appearance  of  the  colo- 
nies on  agar-agar  plate  cultivations,  in  its  inability  to  grow  in 
blood  serum,  and  in  the  difficulty  which  is  experienced  in  carry- 
ing the  cultivations  through  five  or  six  generations.  It  is  dis- 
tinguished from  the  streptococcus  of  erysipelas  by  its  action  on 
animals  and  by  its  failure  to  grow  on  gelatin  and  in  blood 
serum.  In  contrast  with  other  micro-organisms  that  are  mor- 
phological analogues,  many  differences  may  be  made  out. 

MENTHOL  IN  THE  TREATMENT  OF  THE  VOMITING  OF 
PREGNANCY. 

The  BritLih  Medical  Journal  refers  to  articles  by  llenske 
and  Gottschalk  regarding  the  efficacious  properties  of  menthol 
in  cases  of  the  incoercihle  vomiting  of  pregnancy.  A  ini.Nture 
containing  fifteen  grains  of  the  drug  in  five  ounces  of  water  and 
five  drachms  of  rectified  spirit  was  used,  a  tablespoonful  being 
the  dose  given  hourly  until  the  emesis  had  been  choiked.  The 
editor  of  the  Archives  of  Gynn-cology  is  quoted  as  having  made 
a  satisfactory  trial  of  the  remedy.  The  vomiting  ceased  after  the 
fourth  dose.  Dr.  Gottschalk  reports  two  cases  with  similar 
results.  

SKIN     FLAPS  IN   THE    FORMATION   OF  A   NEW    PHARYNX. 

Dr.  Kh.  P0UI.8F.N  has  been  successful  in  forming  a  new 
pharynx  l)y  means  of  skin  flaps  in  a  case  where  he  performed 
total  extirpation  of  the  larynx  and  the  connected  pharyngeal 
structures  for  cancer  blocking  up  the  laryngo-pharyngeni  cavity 
and  infiltrating  the  laryngeal  tissues.     The  patient  lived  seven 
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weeks  after  the  operation,  and  then  died  of  septic  pneumonia. 
The  operation  itself  mnst  be  considered  successful,  as  healing 
had  gone  on  in  a  normal  way  and  the  patient  was  able  to  swal- 
low and  take  nourishment,  and  to  go  about  until  the  fatal  illness. 
The  author  is  satisfied  of  the  feasibility  of  such  an  operation, 
though  his  was  an  unfavorable  case  on  account  of  the  patient's 
previous  bad  general  condition.  The  details  of  the  operation  are 
to  be  found  in  the  Centralhlatt  fur  Chirurgie  for  January  3d. 

A  NEEDLE  THAT  TRAVELED  FROM  THE  BUTTOCKS  To 
THE  PYLORIC  REGION. 

In  the  British  Medical  Journal  for  January  10th,  Mr.  W.  T. 
Thomson  reports  a  case  in  which  a  needle  entered  the  right 
buttock  of  a  man  thirty -six  years  old.  The  part  was  poulticed 
and  it  was  believed  that  the  needle  had  come  away,  as  no  sub- 
sequent discomfort  was  experienced.  When  forty  five  years 
old,  the  man  had  cough,  expectoration,  and  other  symptoms  of 
pulmonary  trouble  that  i)ersisted  for  several  months;  but,  a 
year  after  recovering,  he  had  symptoms  of  hepatic  disease  that 
continued  for  a  few  weeks.  In  his  fiftieth  year  he  had  pain  in 
the  pyloric  region,  and  under  cocaine  anaesthesia  a  rusty  needle 
was  removed  from  the  right  half  of  the  rectus  abdominis.  Ap- 
parently the  needle  had  traversed  the  right  gluteal  and  lumbar 
regions,  penetrated  the  right  lung,  passed  through  the  dia- 
phragm, traversed  the  upper  surface  of  the  liver,  and  finally 
entered  the  rectus  muscle. 


ITEMS,   ETC. 

Infections  Diseases  in  New  York. — ^We  are  indebted  to  the  Sanitary 
Bureau  of  the  Health  Departruent  for  the  following  statement  of  cases 
and  deaths  reported  duiiug  the  two  weeks  ending  February  24,  1891 : 


Week  end] 
Cases. 

ng  Feb.  17. 
Deaths. 

Week  ending  Feb.  -24. 

Cases.       Deaths. 

Typhoid  fever 

13 

183 

2 

474 

109 

0 

h 

1 

0 

3 

18 

17 
32 
0 
0 
0 
0 

9 

158 

1 

SOS 

107 

15 

23 

Cerebro-spinal  meningitis 

1 
1!) 

Diphtheria 

3.'i 

0 

0 

Rotheln 

Whooping-cough 

0        ',         0 
5        !          0 

The  Prevention  of  Narcotic  Inebriety. — At  a  meeting  of  the  Amer- 
ican Association  for  the  Cure  of  Inebriety,  held  on  February  IStli,  at 
the  Academy  of  Medicine,  New  York,  Dr.  J.  B.  Mattison,  of  Brooklyn, 
offered  the  following  preamble  and  resolutions : 

Whereon,  a  leading  cause  of  morphinism,  chloralisni,  and  cocainism 
is  the  facility  with  which  morphine,  chloral,  and  cocaine  can  he  pro- 
cured from  pharmacists ;  and 

Wherenn,  the  .-cfilling  of  prescriptions  containing  these  drugs  is  a 
potent  factor  in  the  rise  and  growth  of  these  diseases ; 

Therefore,  be  it  resolved,  as  the  sense  of  this  association,  that  no 
retail  druggist  should  sell  morphine,  chloral,  or  cocaine  except  on  a 
physician's  prescription.  That  no  prescription  containing  nior|)liine, 
chloral,  or  cocaine  should  be  lelillcd  except  on  the  written  order  of  a 
physician.  These  were  unanimously  adopted,  and  a  committee,  consist- 
ing of  Dr.  Mattison,  Dr.  Crothers,  and  Dr.  Wright,  was  appointed  to 
secure  legislation  in  accordance  with  the  resolutions. 

Liebreich's  Bemedy  for  Consumption. — It  is  announced  that,  at  u 
recent  meeting  of  the  Berlin  Medical  .Society,  Professor  Liebrcirli  de- 
scribed his  new  method  of  treating  tuberculous  disease  by  means  of 
subcutaneous  injections  of  the  potassium  salt  of  cantharidic  acid,  and 
that  Dr.  Fracnkel  and  Dr.  Hermann  contributed  the  results  of  clirjjcal 
experiments  tending  to  show  the  ellicacy  of  the  treatment. 

The  New  England  Medical  Honthly. — On  Wednesday  of  Ibis 
week,  the  publication  olBce  of   the  .S'lw  £,'nr/lantl  Mcdiral  Monl/il;/,  \a 


Danbury,  Conn.,  was  practically  destroyed  by  fire,  together  with  a  large 
portion  of  the  March  edition  of  the  journal  iu  sheets.  The  editor,  Dr. 
William  C.  Wile,  whose  loss  is  said  to  be  $8,000,  will  meet  with  the 
sympathy  of  the  profession  in  general,  as  well  as  the  indulgence  of  his 
subscribers. 

The  Harvard  Medical  Society  of  New  York. — Last  week  we  an- 
nounced the  organization  of  this  new  society.  At  the  next  meeting, 
on  Saturday  eveidng,  March  7th,  Dr.  H.  C.  Coe  will  read  a  paper  on 
Diagnosis  by  Exclusion. 

The  Albany  Medical  Annals. — This  excellent  monthly  journal  is  now- 
edited  by  Dr.  W.  G.  llacdouald,  the  committee  of  publication  having 
retired,  also  the  recent  managing  editor,  Dr.  Lorenzo  Hale,  upon  whom, 
says  Dr.  Macdonald,  most  of  the  editorial  work  has  hitherto  fallen. 

'The  Death  of  Dr.  Henry  W.  Stevens,  of  Brooklyn,  took  place  on  the 
22d  inst.  under  unusually  painful  circumstances.  About  a  month  be- 
fore, he  had  taken  part  in  the  post-mortem  exauiination  of  the  body  of 
a  man  who  had  died  of  rabies.  At  the  time,  he  had  a  sore  on  one  of  his 
fingers,  and  shortly  afterward  he  took  the  precaution  of  undergoing  a 
course  of  the  Pasteur  treatment.  Unfortunately,  paralytic  phenomena 
soon  made  their  appearance.  The  deceased,  who  was  thirty-three  years 
old,  was  a  graduate  of  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  and  had 
recently  been  appointed  assistant  pathologist  at  the  New  York  Hos- 
pital, in  which  institution  he  had  formerly  served  with  ciedit  on  the 
house  staff.  By  his  death  a  most  promising  young  physician  has  been 
sacrificed  to  professional  duty. 

Army  Intelligence, — Official  List  of  Changes  in  the  Staiimis  and 

Duties  of  Officers  serving  in  the   Medical  Department,    United  States 

Army,  from  February  8  to  February  SO,  1891  : 

Maus,  Locis  M.,  Captain  and  Assistant  Surgeon,  is,  by  direction  of 
the  Secretary  of  War,  relieved  from  further  duty  at  Fort  Stanton, 
New  Mexico,  and  will  report  iu  person  to  the  commanding  olficer, 
Whipple  Barracks,  Arizona,  for  duty  at  that  station,  relieving  Cap- 
tain Richard  W.  Johnson,  Assistant  Surgeon.  Captain  Johnson, 
on  being  relieved  by  Captain  Maus,  Assistant  Surgeon,  will  report 
in  person  to  the  commanding  officer,  San  Carlos,  Arizona  Territory, 
for  duty  at  that  station.  Par.  7,  S.  0.  35,  A.  G.  0.,  Washington, 
D.  C,  February  12,  1891. 

WoLVERTON,  William  D.,  JIajor  and  Surgeon,  is  granted  leave  of  ab- 
sence for  one  month,  to  take  effect  on  or  about  February  16,  1891_ 
Par.  2,  S.  0.  1 5,  Department  of  the  Platte,  Omaha,  Nebraska,  Feb- 
ruary 7,  1891. 

Merrill,  James  C,  Captain  and  Assistant  Surgeon,  is,  by  direction  of 
the  Secretary  of  War,  relieved  from  duty  at  Fort  Reno,  Oklahoma 
Territory,  and  will  report  in  person  at  the  earliest  practicable  date 
to  the  Surgeon-General  iu  this  city  for  duty  in  his  office.  Par.  5, 
S.  0.  29,  A.  G.  0.,  Washington,  D.  C,  February  5,  1891. 

Johnson,  R.  W.,  Assistant  Surgeon,  is  granted  leave  of  absence  for  one 
month,  to  take  effect  on  or  about  February  10,  1891.  Par.  1,  S.  0. 
16,  De|)artment  of  Arizona,  Los  Angeles,  California,  February  4, 
1891. 

Byrne,  Charles  C,  Lieutenant-Colonel  and  Surgeon,  is,  l)y  direction  of 
the  Secretary  of  War,  relieved  from  iluty  at  Fort  Sam  Houston, 
Texao,  and  will  report  iu  person  to  the  conunanding  general,  De- 
partment of  the  Cohmibia,  for  duty  as  Medical  Director  of  that 
Department,  relieving  Colonel  Bernard  J.  D.  Irwin,  Surgeon.  Colonel 
Irwin,  on  being  relieved  by  Lieutenant-Colonel  Byrne,  will  proceed, 
via  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  to  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  and  report  in  person 
to  the  commanding  general,  Department  of  the  Missouri,  for  duty 
as  Medical  Director  of  that  Department,  relieving  Colonel  Charles 
Page,  Assistant  Surgeon-General.  Colonel  Page,  on  being  relieved 
by  Colonel  Irwin,  will  report  in  person  to  the  commanding  general, 
Division  of  the  Atlantic,  for  duty  as  Medical  Director  of  that  Di- 
vision. Par.  6,  S.  0.  3«,  A.  G.  0.,  Washington,  U.  C,  February  13, 
1891. 

Naval  Intelligence. — Official  List  of  Changes  in  the  Medical  Corps 
of  the  (/hIIciI  Stales  Xui'i/  for  the  week  ending  February  IJ,^  1891  : 
Anzal,  E.  W.,  Passed  Assistant  Surgeon.    Detached  from  U.  S.  Steamer 

Boston,  and  ordered  to  U.  S.  Steamer  Lancaster. 
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Craig,  T.  C,  Passed  Assistaut  Surgeon.  Detached  from  U.  S.  Steamer 
Vesuvius,  and  ordered  to  U.  S.  Steamer  Boston. 

Braisted,  W.  C,  Assistant  Surgeon.  Detached  from  Hospital,  Hot 
Springs,  and  ordered  to  the  P.  S.  Steamer  Vesuvius. 

FiTTS,  H.  B.,  Passed  Assistant  Surgeon.  Ordered  to  the  Army  and 
Navy  Hospital,  Hot  Spiings. 

Arnold,  W.  F.,  Assistant  Surgeon.  Ordered  to  the  I".  S.  Receiving- 
ship  Vermont. 

Blackwood,  X.  J.,  Assistant  Surgeon.  Detached  from  the  V.  S.  Steam- 
er Vermont,  and  ordered  to  the  Newark. 

AsHBRiDCE,  Richard,  Passed  Assistaut  Surgeon.  Ordered  to  the  Navy 
Yard,  New  York. 

North,  J.  H.,  Assistant  Surgeon.  Detached  from  Navy  Yard,  New 
York,  and  ordered  to  the  U.  S.  Steamer  Lancaster. 

Society  Meetings  for  the  Coming  Week : 

Monday,  .l/io-.A  2<l :  New  York  Academy  of  Sciences  (Section  in 
Biology) ;  (ierman  Medical  Society  of  the  City  of  New  York  ;  llor- 
risania  Medical  Society  (private) ;  Brooklyn  Anatomical  and  Sur- 
gical Society  (private) ;  Utica,  N.  Y.,  Medical  Library  Association ; 
Boston  Society  for  Medical  Observation  ;  St.  Albans,  Vt.,  Medical 
Association;  Providence,  R.  L,  Medical  Association  (annual);  Hart- 
ford, Conn.,  City  Medical  Association  ;  Chicago  Medical  Society. 

Tuesday,  March  3d :  New  York  Obstetrical  Society  (nrivate) ;  New 
York  Neurological  Society  ;  Elmira,  N.  Y.,  Academy  of  Medicine ; 
Buffalo  Medical  and  Surgical  Association ;  Essex,  Mass.,  South 
District  Medical  Society  (annual — Salem) ;  Hudson,  N.  J.,  County 
Medical  Society  (Jersey  City) ;  Androscoggin,  Me.,  County  Medical 
Association  (Lewiston) ;  Baltimore  Academy  of  Medicine. 

Wednesday,  March  l^th :  Metropolitan  Medical  Society  (private);  So- 
ciety of  the  Alumni  of  Bellevue  Hospital ;  Harlem  Medical  Associa- 
tion of  the  City  of  New  York  ;  Medical  Microscopical  Society  of 
Brooklyn  ;  Medical  Society  of  the  County  of  Richmond  (Stapletou) ; 
Penobscot,  Me.,  County  Medical  Society  (Bangor). 

TniRSDAV,  March  olh :  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine ;  Brooklyn 
Surgical  Society;  Society  of  Physicians  of  the  Village  of  Cauan- 
daigua;  Bo.ston  Medico-p.sychological  Association;  United  States 
Naval  Medical  Society  (Washington);  Obstetrical  Society  of  Phila- 
delphia. 

Friday,  March  Gth  :  Practitioners'  Society  of  New  York  (private) ;  Bal- 
timore Clinical  Society. 

Saturday,  March  7lh :  Clinical  Society  of  the  New  York  Post-graduate 
Medical  School  and  Hospital ;  Manhattan  Medical  and  Surgical  So- 
ciety (private);  Harvard  Medical  Society  of  New  York;  Miller's 
River,  Mass.,  Medical  Society. 

Answers  to  Correspondents : 

A'o.  S/fG. — We  know  of  no  medical  college  in  Madrid  except  the 
medical  school  of  the  University  of  Madrid. 

Xo.  SJfl. — 1.  The  medical  practice  law  of  New  Jersey  and  that  of 
New  York  are  not  identical,  but  their  general  purport  is  al)0\it  the 
same.  2.  The  New  York  law  does  not  require  registered  practitioners 
to  appear  before  an  examining  board.  3.  A  license  issued  in  one 
State  does  not  confer  the  right  to  practice  in  another  State  having  a 
medical  practice  law. 

Xo.  SJiS. — The  secretary  of  the  faculty  of  the  London  Post-gradu- 
ate Course  is  Mr.  J.  Fletcher  Little,  M.  B.,  CO  Welbeck  Street,  Lon- 
don, W. 


^Irocfcbings  of  .^ofictics. 

MKI)ICU-CIlIKL:ii(iICAL   SOCIETY   OF    MONTUK.VL. 

Meeting  of  Fehrunry  6,  1801. 

The  Presiilciit,  I>i-.  I".  .1.  .'^iiKi-iiKiiD.  in  the  (hair. 

Hsematoma  of  the  Ovary.— Dr.  Ai.loway  exhibited  two 
specimens  of  liiumiitoniii  of  tlie  ovary.     Altlioiigli  little  was 


written  upon  the  subject,  the  condition  could  not  be  uncom- 
mon, because  he  had  already  shown  to  the  society  three  speci- 
mens. The  syiiiptoins  produced  were  identical  with  those  of 
hyperfemia  and  inflammation  of  the  ovaries.  Nothing  serious 
occurred  unless  the  blood  cyst  should  rupture  into  the  abdomi- 
nal cavity. 

Follicular  bfemorrhage  was  a  frequent  cause  of  intraperito- 
neal hematocele,  which  might  terminate  fatally,  either  at  once 
or  from  subsequent  peritonitis.  The  changes  through  which  the 
blood  cysts  passed  were  well  illustrated  in  the  specimens  now 
before  the  society.  The  patients  from  whom  the  specimens  had 
been  taken  were  between  the  ages  of  twenty-tive  and  thirty. 
Two  of  them  were  married.  All  three  had  been  chronic  in- 
valids. In  the  first  case  improvement  had  been  most  marked, 
in  the  two  other  cases  the  operation  had  been  performed  but 
recently. 

Contortion  of  the  Falloppian  Tubes.— Dr.  Alloway  also 
exhibited  a  speoiineii  of  contortion  of  the  Falloppian  tubes,  and 
explained  that  the  condition  con>i9ted  of  a  twisting  or  bending 
of  the  tube  upon  itself  irrespective  of  inflammatory  adhesions. 
Dr.  Haultain,  of  Edinburgh,  had  recently  drawn  attention  to 
this  condition,  saying  that  it  was  the  most  frequetitly  met  with 
morbid  condition  of  the  tubes.  It  was  a  cause  of  very  distress- 
ing symptoms,  sterility,  andilysmenorrhnea.  The  origin  of  this 
condition  was  probably  developmental. 

Aneurysm  of  the  Aorta  simulating  Aneurysm  of  the 
Innominate. — Dr.  K.  I..  .MacDoxnell  related  the  history  of 
the  case,  which  was  briefly  as  follows  :  W.  II.,  aged  thirty- 
three,  colored  barber;  no  history  of  syphilis  or  of  intetnperance. 
About  two  years  ago  he  had  begun  to  sutler  from  severe  pain  in 
the  right  side  of  the  neck  and  behind  the  right  ear,  subsequently 
from  pain  in  the  upper  axillary  region  of  the  right  chest,  and 
afterward  from  pains  in  the  shoulder.  These  had  been  regarded 
as  rheumatism,  neuralgia,  and  pleurisy,  until  he  had  come  un- 
der the  notice  of  Dr.  .lohn  A.  Macdonald,  who  had  immediately 
sent  hira  to  the  Montreal  General  Hospital.  On  his  admission, 
in  October  last,  there  was  an  evident  pulsating  tumor  over  the 
situation  of  llie  innominate  artery.  The  bulging  of  the  chest 
was  barely  perceptible,  but  there  was  dullness  on  percussion 
over  an  area  of  two  inches  and  a  half  in  diameter,  occupying 
the  space  between  the  clavicle  and  the  sternum.  The  blood 
supply  to  the  right  arm  and  to  the  right  side  of  the  head 
was  completely  cut  ofl',  there  being  at  this  time  no  pul.se  in 
the  radial,  brachial,  the  carotid,  or  the  temporal  arteries. 
Tracheal  stridor  was  present,  but  the  breath  sounds  in  one 
lung  in  no  way  differed  from  those  in  the  other.  No  tra- 
cheal tugging.  No  laryngeal  paralysis.  The  condition  diag- 
nosticated was  aneurysm  of  considerable  size  involving  the 
innominate  artery,  and  possibly  the  ascending  arch.  The  ab- 
sence of  tracheal  tugging,  of  laryngeal  paralysis,  and  of  weak 
breathing  at  the  left  piilmonaiy  base  had  rendered  an  involve- 
ment of  the  transverse  arcli  highly  improbable.  No  symp- 
toms pointed  to  the  third  part  of  the  arch  or  the  thoracic 
aorta. 

Tracheal  tugging,  the  speaker  stated,  was.  according  to  his 
experience,  only  tuet  with  when  the  transvene  arch  was  enlarged 
just  as  it  rested  on  the  left  bronchus,  and  against  the  angle  which 
that  tube  formed  with  the  trachea.  When  the  aneurysm  was 
in  this  position  the  three  physi«iil  signs — tugging,  |iaralysis  of 
muscles  of  the  left  side  of  the  larynx,  and  weak  breathing  at  the 
left  pulmonary  base — would  be  present  together.  The  results 
of  the  autopsy  in  this  case  showed  that  direct  pressure  on  the 
trachea  would  not  produce  tugging.  When  the  anenrysm  oc- 
cupied a  point  on  the  transverse  arch  beyond  the  crossing  of  the 
left  bronchus,  laryngeal  paj'alysis  and  weak  breathing  in  the  lelt 
base  would  be  present,  but  no  lugging.     The  tumor  dragged 
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down  the  loDp-.formed  by  the  vagus  and  tbe  left  recurrent 
nerves,  wliich  bent  around  tbe  aorta  behind  the  root  of  the  lett 
lung,  and  also  produced  pressure  upon  the  left  bronchus  from 
behind.  In  this  manner  the  laryngeal  paralysis  was  produced 
as  well  as  the  weakened  breathing  in  the  left  pulmonary  ba-e. 
But,  inasmuch  as  the  pressure  on  the  left  bronchus  was  from  be- 
hind and  not  from  above,  there  was  no  downward  i)ull  upon  tbe 
trachea,  and  consequently  tracheal  tugging  was  absent.  In  a 
case  which  the  speaker  had  brought  before  the  society  a  year 
ago,  the  aneurysm  had  been  situated  beyond  the  left  bronchus. 
bat  had  pressed  upon  it  from  behind.  Laryngeal  paralysis  and 
weakened  breathing  at  the  left  base  had  both  been  present,  but 
there  had  been  no  tracheal  tugging. 

On  such  grounds  tbe  diagnosis  of  the  locality  of  the  aneu- 
rysm was  made.  Si.x  weeks  in  bed  with  the  administration  of 
thirty  grains  of  iodide  of  potassium  per  day  bad  seemed  to  be 
of  benefit,  and  he  bad  left  the  hospital  on  December  6th  feeliug 
much  better,  being  almost  free  from  pain.  The  tumor  appar- 
ently did  not  increase  in  size  during  his  stay  in  hospital.  Up 
to  a  fortnight  ago  he  did  well,  bnt  at  about  this  time  the  tumor 
had  begun  to  grow  very  rapidly  and  he  was  readmitted.  The 
tumor  was  now  projecting  from  the  chest  wall,  forming  a  bulg- 
ing as  large  as  half  a  cricket  ball.  The  tumor  had  thin  walls 
and  was  pulsatile.  The  pulse  in  the  right  wrist  was  now  pres- 
ent though  small.  Dyspncea  was  urgent  and  death  had  taken 
place  in  six  days.  The  rapid  enlargement  of  the  tumor  in  the 
direction  of  the  front  of  the  chest  relieved  in  a  slight  degree 
the  pressure  upon  the  innominate  and  allowed  blood  again  to 
flow  through  tbe  vessels. 

Dr.  AA'y.iTT  Jon.ssTox  exhibited  the  specimen.  The  sac  was 
situated  at  the  junction  of  the  first  and  second  part  of  the  arch 
of  the  aorta.  The  innominate  artery  arose  from  just  within 
tbe  sac,  while  another  sac  lay  in  direct  contact  with  the  innomi- 
nate all  the  way  to  its  bifurcation  and  was  closely  bound  to  it 
by  connective  tissue.  The  sac  was  as  large  as  two  fists,  and  had 
eroded  tbe  first  and  second  ribs  in  the  right  supraclavicular  re- 
gion. The  anterior  wall  of  the  sac  was  formed  by  the  pectoralis 
major,  and  it  contained  a  large  amount  of  fibrin  not  very  firm. 
The  great  arteries  and  veins  were  free.  The  sac  lay  in  front  of 
tbe  trachea  and  pressed  upon  the  right  bronchus.  The  left 
bronchnswas  quite  free  of  the  tumor.  The  recurrent  laryngeals 
were  normal.  There  was  intense  tracheitis,  with  an  ulcer  in 
the  anterior  wall  of  the  trachea  an  inch  and  a  half  above  its 
bifurcation.  There  was  an  acute  bronchopneumonia  of  the 
right  long. 

Dr.  Georoe  Ross  regarded  the  case  as  being  most  interest- 
ing, but  it  was  not  in  his  experience  a  very  unusual  thing  to 
find  innominate  aneurysm  closely  resembling  in  its  symptoms 
and  physical  signs  aneurysm  of  the  arch,  or  tice  rersa,  and  he 
had  already  reported  a  case  closely  resembling  that  brought  be- 
fore the  society  by  Dr.  MacDonnell.  A  correct  diagnosis  was 
impossible  under  tbe  circumstances  of  this  case.  The  points 
brought  forward  with  regard  to  tracheal  tugging  were  interest- 
ing, tbougli  he  was  not  prepared  entirely  to  agree  with  the  o|)iti- 
ions  expressed.  He  was  under  the  impression  that  tracheal  tug- 
ging could  be  produced  by  aneurysm  pressing  upon  the  trachea 
from  in  front  and  exerting  pressure  downward  as  well  as  back- 
ward. He  must  confesB,  however,  that  the  result  of  the  autopsy 
in  the  case  now  before  tbe  society  strongly  supported  Dr.  Mac- 
Donnell's  view  of  the  causation  of  this  physical  sign  and  the  aid 
it  could  afford  toward  the  localization  of  tbe  tntnor.  In  ilie 
|>re8ent  state  of  our  knowledge  relating  to  the  localization  of 
thoracic  aneurysms,  surgical  interference  with  innominate  aneu- 
rysms would  be  always  extremely  hazardous.  It  was  very  de- 
-irable  that  all  cases  presenting  themselves  in  which  it  was  ditli- 
'  lit  to  determine  whether  a  given  aneurysm  was  innominate  or 


aortic  should  be  most  carefully  examined  and  reported  so  that 
some  points  might  be  determined  by  which  the  diagnosis  might 
be  established. 

Dr.  James  Bell  was  interested  in  the  case,  inasmuch  as  the 
patient  had  originally  been  sent  to  his  wards  for  surgical  treat- 
ment. Ligature  of  the  carotid  and  subclavian  arteries  had  sug- 
gested itself,  but  an  examination  bad  revealed  the  fact  that 
these  arteries  were  already  occluded.  The  absence  of  syphilis 
in  the  history  and  of  any  atheromatous  change  in  the  vessels, 
together  with  tbe  comparative  youth  of  tbe  patient,  were  re- 
markable. He  spoke  of  the  cases  recently  reported  by  Mac- 
ewen,  where  the  formation  of  white  clot  was  artificially  pro- 
duced by  pricking  the  sac  through  and  irritating  its  inner  sur- 
face by  fine  needles.  Encouraging  results  had  followed  this 
treatment  in  the  four  cases  reported  by  Macewen,  in  two  of 
which  the  results  were  verified  by  subsequent  post-mortem 
examination. 

Round  Ulcer  of  the  Stomach  causing  Fatal  Perforation. 
— Dr.  Wyatt  Johxstox  exhibited  a  stomach,  near  the  pylorus 
of  which  there  was  an  ulcer  with  highly  raised  edges  and  a 
perforation  at  its  base.  It  had  formerly  been  adherent  to  the 
peritoniBum  in  the  neigliborhood,  and  the  recent  perforation 
was  the  result  of  the  breaking  down  of  this  connection.  A 
small  cicatrix  of  another  ulcer  existed  on  the  anterior  wall. 
The  whole  circumference  of  the  stomach  at  the  pylorus  was 
much  infiltrated  with  cicatricial  tissue.  The  stomach  was  mod- 
erately dilated. 

The  clinical  history  of  the  case  was  related  by  Dr.  R.  L. 
MacDonxell:  The  patient,  an  unmarried  woman,  aged  fifty, 
had  been  taken  suddenly  ill  some  days  before,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  was  in  a  condition  of  collapse.  There  was  very  severe 
pain  at  the  epigastrium  and  coi)ious  vomiting  of  a  coftee-colored 
fluid.  At  the  autopsy,  when  tbe  abdomen  was  opened  tbe  ulcer 
was  plainly  visible  in  the  right  half  of  the  epigastric  region, 
and  it  presented  a  decidedly  punched-out  appearance.  There 
was  present  in  the  peritonieum  about  a  pint  of  "  coffee  ground" 
fluid,  presenting  the  same  character  as  that  which  had  been 
vomited.     There  were  evidences  of  general  peritonitis. 

This  patient  had  been  under  his  care  in  the  Montreal  Gen- 
eral Hospital  up  to  about  ten  days  before  her  death.  Iler  case 
was  very  interesting  as  illustrating  several  points  in  tbe  history 
of  gastric  ulcer,  more  particularly  the  duration  of  the  symp- 
toms and  the  want  of  correspondence  between  the  advance  of 
disease  and  the  severity  of  symptoms. 

The  patient,  who  had  been  a  needle-woman,  had  begun  to 
suffer  from  pain  and  distress  after  food,  with  occasional  attacks 
of  vomiting,  some  twenty  years  ago.  She  had  been  supposed 
to  have  dyspepsia  up  to  the  year  1877,  when  she  had  come  un- 
der the  care  of  Dr.  G.  E.  Fenwick,  who  had  discovered  blood  in 
the  vomited  matter  in  the  form  of  a  coftec-ground  material. 
When  this  was  shown  to  her,  she  had  been  horrified  to  find 
that  it  was  blood,  for  she  bad  been  vomitingit  for  years  before. 
At  this  period,  there  being  severe  pain  in  the  epigastrium, 
vomiting  after  food,  and  vomiting  of  blood  in  large  quantity, 
she  had  entereil  the  General  Hospital,  and  had  been  under 
treatment  for  gastric  ulcer  for  some  six  weeks,  deriving  much 
benefit  from  the  treatment :  and  from  1877  to  1888  she  had  had 
no  severe  symptom.*,  and,  though  she  bad  suffered  from  pain  in 
the  epigastrium  at  times,  yet  the  vomiting  and  the  hiematemosis 
were  not  present.  In  1888  symptoms  of  gastric  ulcer  had  again 
presented  themselves,  and  she  bad  again  been  treated  in  hospi- 
tal, bnt  there  bad  been  no  hajmatemesis  present.  In  the  jires- 
ent  year  she  had  suffered  from  pain  and  vomiting  after  food, 
and  shortly  after  the  New  Year  was  again  admitted.  There 
was  considerable  emaciation,  but  it  had  not  occurred  recently, 
and  she  said  that  she  had  always  been  tliin.     The  abdomen  was 
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very  flat  and  its  walls  extremely  tbin,  so  that  the  lumbar  ver- 
tebrae and  the  abdominal  aorta  coald  most  plainly  bo  felt.  The 
epigastrium  was  moderately  tender,  but  no  more  in  one  place 
than  in  another.  No  tumor  was  perceptible.  She  was  kept  in 
bed  several  days  and  the  behavior  of  the  stomach  carefully 
watched.  Milk  diet  was  ordered.  Durintr  the  day  gastric  dis- 
tress had  increased  until  at  evening  vomiting  gave  relief.  The 
amount  brought  up  was  large — usually  a  pint  or  more.  It 
was  thought  that  the  symptoms  pointed  to  cicatrized  ulcera- 
tion in  the  neighborhood,  which  was  probably  delaying  the  ad- 
vance of  food  through  the  stomach.  A  soft  stomach-tube  was 
therefore  introduced  every  day  at  4  p.  m.,  and  a  pint  of  water 
slowly  passed  through  it.  The  result  was  satisfactory,  the  dis- 
comfort was  relieved,  no  vomiting  occurred,  and  she  was  able 
to  sleep  without  epigastric  discomfort  or  pain.  At  the  time  of 
her  leaving  hospital  she  was  quite  free  from  pain,  and  was  able 
to  take  most  of  the  common  articles  of  diet  without  any  dis- 
comfort. On  return  home  she  ate  freely  of  what  was  going, 
and  went  out  walking  on  several  occasions.  After  death,  frag- 
ments of  undigested  potato  were  found  in  the  stomach. 

The  absence  of  local  tenderness  at  the  epigastrium  was  re- 
markable, for  the  ulcer  was  situated  just  under  the  attenuated 
abdominal  wall,  which  in  the  epigastric  region  could  hardly 
have  been  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick.  Possibly  dur- 
ing life  it  might  not  have  occupied  this  position. 

Obstruction  of  the  Cystic  Duct ;  Cancer  (?)  of  the  Gall- 
bladder.— Dr.  JoiissToN  exhibited  for  Dr.  W.  A.  Molson  a  large 
calculus  of  the  size  of  a  pigeon's  egg  in  the  cystic  duct  two 
inches  above  the  junction  with  the  common  duct.  A  sraal 
calculus  of  the  size  of  a  bean  lay  just  at  the  orifice  of  the  com- 
mon duct.  Surrounding  the  gall-bladder  was  a  rough,  fibrous 
mass  as  large  as  an  apple.  Examination  of  this  tissue  under 
the  microscope  showed  a  dense  fibrous  stroma  in  which  a  large 
number  of  small  lymphoid  cells  were  found.  The  microscopic 
appearance  of  the  growth  was  not  that  of  cancer.  Dr.  Molson 
stated  that  the  patient  was  a  stout  female  aged  sixty-four,  fairly 
well  nourished.  There  was  a  history  of  frequent  vomiting, 
whicli  had  become  almost  incessant  for  about  two  months  be- 
fore her  death.  No  pain,  no  jaundice,  no  physical  signs  of 
disease,  and  no  history  of  renal  colic. 

Diabetic  Coma. — Dr.  I.  A.  ITuToni.soN  reported  a  case  of 
diabetes  fatal  by  coma,  which  he  had  lately  had  under  observa- 
tion. A  man  aged  fifty  had  been  brought  home  from  work  in 
the  morning  of  November  13th  in  an  exhausted  condition. 
When  seen  by  the  speaker  he  had  complained  of  loss  of  appe- 
tite and  of  constipation.  On  the  following  day  there  was  drow- 
siness and  stupor.  The  case  appeared  now  like  one  of  uriemic 
intoxication.  Previous  health  had  always  been  good.  No 
syphilis.  For  twelve  years  he  had  been  passing  an  abnormally 
large  amount  of  urine.  Latterly  there  had  been  polyuria,  thirst, 
loss  of  appetite,  and  emaciation.  The  quantity  of  urine  now 
passed  daily  was  four  or  five  quarts.  Specific  gravity,  1-032. 
Sugar  present.  On  the  fourth  day  of  the  illness  the  pa- 
tient had  become  dropsical,  breathing  stertorous.  Pulse  faint. 
Coma  increased,  and  death  had  occurred  that  evening.  The 
urine  had  been  examined  in  the  chemical  laboratory  of  McGill 
College  by  Dr.  Ruttan,  and  had  been  found  to  be  free  from 
acetone. 

Cystic  Degeneration  ot  the  Placenta.— Dr.  O'Connor  ex- 
hibited this  specimen,  which  showed  extensive  mucoid  change 
as  well  as  enlargement  of  the  villi  of  the  chorion,  lie  bad 
been  hurriedly  called  to  the  patient,  who  was  reported  to  bo  in 
the  sixth  month  of  pregnancy.  The  os  was  partially  dilated, 
the  placenta  presenting,  and  there  was  considerable  bleeding. 
The  OS  was  dilated  and  the  mass  removed.  The  uterus  con- 
tracted firmly  and  the  severe  btemorrhage  ceased. 
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Meeting  of  December  10,  1890. 

The  President,  Dr.  Charles  K.  Beiddon,  in  the  Chair. 

Epithelioma. — Dr.  B.  F.  Curtis  presented  a  patient  fifty 
years  of  age  upon  whom  he  had  done  an  operation  for  the  re- 
moval of  an  epithelioma  of  the  floor  of  the  month  ten  months 
previously.  By  a  curved  incision  under  the  chin  the  submaxil- 
lary glands  were  dissected  out,  nearly  all  the  anterior  muscles 
of  the  tongue  were  removed,  and  the  entire  mucous  membrane 
of  the  floor  of  the  mouth  was  excised.  The  tongue  was  then 
spread  out  to  form  a  new  floor,  the  tip  being  secured  to  the 
bone  in  front  just  above  the  skin  flap,  and  the  edges  were 
sewed  to  the  edges  of  the  skin  flap  on  each  side,  as  was  done 
with  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth  after  extirpation  of 
the  tongue.  The  point  of  interest  about  the  case  was  the  res- 
toration of  movements  which  had  taken  place  in  the  tongue 
after  it  had  thus  been  flattened  out,  the  tip  now  being  quite 
free  and  the  patient  able  to  articulate  distinctly.  Unfortu- 
nately, there  had  been  recurrence  in  the  bone  and  in  the  glands 
of  the  neck,  requiring  another  operation. 

Nitrogen  Monoxide  in  Minor  Surgical  Operations. — 
This  was  the  title  of  a  paper  by  Dr.  W.  W.  Van  Aesdale.  (To 
be  published.) 

Dr.  Curtis  reported  the  results  of  some  special  experiments 
with  this  anaesthetic  on  animals,  and  exhibited  a  number  of 
sphygmograph  tracings  showing  the  action  of  the  agent  upon 
the  circulation.  The  experiments  had  been  too  few  to  be  con- 
clusive. 

Dr.  .1.  A.  WvETn  said  that  he  had  found  the  gas  useful  in 
cases  where  it  was  desirable  to  perform  passive  motion  upon 
joints  which  ivere  threatened  with  immobility. 

Appendicitis. — Dr.  F.  Lange  said  he  had  upon  several  oc- 
casions taken  the  opportunity  to  remark  that  in  cases  of  appen- 
dicitis of  short  dur.ition  there  existed  a  seeming  disproportion 
between  the  length  of  time  that  the  clinical  symptoms  were 
observable  and  the  great  disorganization  found  in  the  tissues 
of  the  appendix.  He  then  presented  an  appendix  that  he  had 
removed  from  a  boy,  fourteen  years  of  age,  exactly  thirty 
hours  after  the  onset  of  the  first  symptoms.  The  patient  was 
entirely  well  on  the  previous  Friday.  He  was  also  but  little 
indisposed  on  the  following  day ;  had  some  pain  and  a  moder- 
ate rise  of  temperature,  but  a  good  pulse.  On  Sunday  morn- 
ing, twenty-four  hours  after  the  initial  symptoms,  the  patient's 
condition  was  materially  worse.  When  the  speaker  saw  him 
in  consultation,  on  the  evening  of  that  day,  he  had  a  tempera- 
ture of  lO.T  o°  F.,  and,  although  ho  was  entirely  conscious  and 
comparatively  comfortable,  there  was  that  great  acceleration 
of  pulse  and  respiration,  without  much  tym|)anites  or  pain,  in- 
dicative of  profound  sepsis,  which  the  speaker  had  come  to  look 
upon  as  of  bad  augury.  An  operation  was  performed,  although, 
in  the  speaker's  opinion,  little  was  to  be  hoped  from  it.  The 
abdominal  cavity  was  found  to  contain  a  quantity  of  very  offen- 
sive-smelling, ichorous  pus.  The  appendix  was  found  to  be 
partly  gangrenous  and  to  have  a  perforation  at  about  its  mid- 
dle, witli  a  fiiH'al  concretion.  The  boy  bad  died  about  seven  or 
eight  hours  after  the  operation.  These  were  the  cases  which 
prompted  the  idea  that  it  was  bettor  always  to  do  an  early  op- 
eration. It  was,  however,  a  question  whether  the  cases  would 
ever  come  to  surgeons  early  enough  to  give  them  a  chance 
against  such  intense  septic  invasion.  If  the  abdominal  cavity 
had  already  come  in  contact  with  such  highly  septic  virus,  any 
attempt  at  inochaMical  removal  or  chemical  destruction  by  means 
of  local  disinfection  alone  would  probably  not  be  eflicieut.  Per- 
haps the  time  would  come  when,  by  the  simultaneous  adminis- 
tration of  a  toxic  antidote,  such  poisoning  could  be  prevented. 
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Most  of  the  ])atients  with  appendicitis  would  recover,  anv 
way,  under  the  expectant  plan  of  former  times,  with  delayed 
operation  ;  still  there  was  always  a  minority  that  would  require 
prompt  treatment.  If,  as  in  the  case  he  had  described,  there 
was  found  after  only  thirty-six  hours  such  destruction  of  tis- 
sues, it  might  be  assumed  that  a  pronounced  morbid  condition 
had  antedated  tlie  onset  of  the  clinical  symptoms — some  ulcera- 
tive process  or  the  formation  of  abscess  around  the  appendix, 
and  the  subsequent  biirstinj;  of  that  abscess.  He  had  seen  three 
illustrative  cases,  with  different  issue,  within  thelast  two  weel<s. 
In  one  case,  that  of  a  boy  of  thirteen,  there  had  been  every  clin- 
ical evidence  pointing  to  the  exi.stence  of  circumscribed  perito- 
nitis in  the  region  of  the  appendix  ;  this  was  on  the  sixth  day 
of  the  illness,  and  an  abscess  was  assumed  to  be  present.  An 
operation  was  decided  upon  for  the  following  morning.  When 
everything  was  prepared,  notice  had  come  that  the  boy's  tem- 
perature was  normal,  though  before  it  had  varied  between  1U1° 
and  104°,  with  one  chill,  and  this  patient  had  since  remained 
well.  Of  course,  it  was  a  question  as  to  what  the  real  patho- 
logical condition  within  and  around  the  appendix  had  been.  It 
must  be  assumed  that  there  was  an  accumulation  within  the 
organ,  which  bad  suddenly  found  its  outlet  into  the  caBcum.  In 
another  of  tlie  cases  there  had  undoubtedly  existed  for  several 
weeks,  without  noticeable  fever,  an  extensive  abscess,  posterior 
to  the  ascending  colon, and  extending  laterally;  perhaps  it  was 
one  of  those  cases  in  which  the  appendix  was  reflected  behind 
the  caput  coli.  The  patient  was  successfully  operated  upon  by 
Dr.  Wackerhagen,  of  Brooklyn,  with  whom  the  speaker  had  con- 
sulted. The  symptom  of  pain  in  these  cases  was  not  limited  to 
just  that  area  that  was  now  known  as  McBurney's  point,  but 
corresponded  to  the  seat  of  inflammation,  with  its  differing  lo- 
calization. In  the  great  majority  of  cases  of  limited  inflamma- 
tion it  corresponded  to  McBurney's  jjoint. 

Amputation  of  the  Left  Upper  Extremity.— Dr.  Wyf.tu 
reported  his  recent  amputation  of  the  entire  left  upper  extrem- 
ity, together  with  the  outer  half  of  the  pectoralis  major,  the 
pectoralis  minor,  the  snbclavius,  all  the  muscles  of  the  scapula, 
a  portion  of  the  serratus  magnus,  and  the  entire  clavicle  and 
scapula,  with  recovery.     (See  page  57.) 
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Eighty -fifth  Annual  Meeting,  held  in  Albany  on  Tuesday, 
Wednesday,  and  Thursday,  February  3,  Jf,  and  5,  1891. 

The  President,  Dr.  William  Warkkx  Pottek,  of  Buffalo,  in  the 
Chair. 
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The  Treatment  pf  Posterior  Uterine  Displacements  by 
Utero-vaginal  Ligature.— Dr.  II.  J.  Boldt,  of  New  York, 
apoke  on  the  oinpliivmeiit  of  this  method  for  conditions  when 
the  displacement  rendered  operative  interference  necessary  and 
the  uterus  was  perfectly  mobile,  or  when  the  uterus  would  re- 
main anteposfcd  only  while  a  pessary  was  worn  and  the  patient 
desired  something  done  by  which  she  could  subsequently  dis- 
pense with  the  supporter. 

The  objections  raised  as  to  possible  injury  of  the  bladder  or 
intestines  could,  in  the  speaker's  opinion,  be  overcome  by  ob- 
servance of  proper  techoicpie,  the  uterus  being  jiulled  down  as 
far  as  possible  toward  the  left  side  and  the  body  being  pushcil 
to  the  right,  the  bladder  to  the  left,  by  a  sound  in  the  hands  (jf 
an  assistant ;  this  would  avert  injury  of  the  bladder.  Thesliglit- 
ly  bloody  tingeing  of  the  urine  observed  occasionally  he  consid- 
ered due  to  injury  by  the  si>und  used  in  the  bladder  and  not  to 
the  needle. 


Injury  of  intestines  could  only  occur  if  these  were  adherent 
to  the  anterior  surface  of  the  uterus,  and  this  could  be  deter- 
mined by  bimanual  examination.  Non-adherent  intestines 
would  gravitate  toward  the  diaphragm  as  soon  a.s  the  [jatient 
was  placed  in  Trendelenburg's  posture;  then,  the  uterus  being 
thoroughly  anteflexed,  there  was  not  the  slightest  diinger. 

The  speaker  recognized  the  fact  that  a  simple  posterior  dis- 
placement produced  only  mechanical  symptoms,  but,  owing 
to  the  malposition,  other  pathological  conditions  were  caused. 
The  operation  was  of  course  contra-indicated  in  coexisting  dis- 
ease of  the  appendages  or  if  the  uterus  was  fixed,  unless  the  ad- 
hesions could  first  be  readily  broken  up  by  either  Schultze's  or 
Brandt's  method.  To  insure  success,  the  ligature  must  be  left 
in  about  two  months;  and  also  a  pessary,  which  should  be  in- 
serted immediately  after  operation,  should  be  worn  for  a  few 
months. 

Of  one  hundred  and  forty-one  cases  known  to  the  speaker 
to  have  been  operated  upon,  not  one  serious  accident  had  oc- 
curred. Of  his  own  nine  cases  he  had  recorded  two  failures, 
owing,  he  thought,  to  the  omission  of  a  pessary  after  the  opera- 
tion. 

Another  objection — that  of  the  probability  of  a  woman  not 
conceiving  or  of  aborting,  owing  to  the  anteflexed  position  of 
the  uterus — had  also  been  overthrown  by  two  cases  in  Dr. 
Schiicking's  practice,  and  one  in  Thieme's  practice.  All  three 
women  had  gone  to  term  and  had  a  normal  delivery,  and  their 
uteri  had  subsequently  remained  anterior.  The  adhesion  hold- 
ing the  uterus  anteposed  would  take  place  in  the  lower  part  of 
the  vesico-uterine  space.  The  operation  was  especially  indi- 
cated in  those  cases  of  retroflexion  where  the  body  of  the  uterus 
would  invariably  tip  over  the  upper  bar  of  the  supporter.  A 
strict  observance  of  asepsis  was  of  course  necessary. 

Dr.  A.  F.  CuHRiKR  thought  that  Schiicking's  ojieration  was 
not  likely  to  obtain  in  general  practice.  It  was  opposed  to 
good  surgical  principles  in  that  it  substituted  one  anatomical 
abnormity  for  another.  Then  the  operation  was  done  under 
conditions  which  left  grave  doubt  as  to  what  the  result  might 
be.  He  thought  that  plain  open  surgery,  freed  as  it  now  was 
from  much  risk,  was  to  be  preferred.  There  certainly  did 
exist  in  this  operation,  as  detailed  by  Dr.  Boldf,  elements  of 
danger  from  sepsis,  from  injury  of  the  intestines  or  blad- 
der, and  from  the  sutures,  which  had  to  remain  in  position  so 
long  as  to  render  their  cutting  through  the  tissues  extremely 
probable. 

Dr.  W.  Gill  Wtlie  said  he  did  not  believe  that  this  opera" 
tion  would  ever  be  of  much  practical  use.  He  regarded  it  as 
dangerous  and  its  successful  performance  rather  as  an  exempli- 
fication of  what  risks  might  be  run  in  these  days  of  clever  sur- 
gery with  strict  cleanliness.  He  thought  that  where  everything 
was  loose  and  free  from  adhesion,  and  the  displacement  was 
such  as  to  call  for  something  to  ho  attempted  for  its  relief,  there 
was  nothing  bettor  than  the  Alexander  operation.  Where  the 
cases  were  selected  as  being  without  perimetric  inflammations, 
the  operation  was  practically  free  from  danger. 

Dr.  Boi.iJT  said  that  he  had  expected  just  such  criticism,  bat 
thought  that  one  hundred  and  forty-one  cases  without  mishap, 
and  a  resulting  cure  in  a  majority  of  them,  constituted  a  pow- 
erful nrguiiient  in  favor  o    the  method. 

The  Treatment  of  Injuries  to  the  Floor  of  the  Vagina.— 
This  was  the  title  of  a  paper  by  Dr.  H.T.  Hanks,  of  New  York. 
He  stated  that  no  deep  laceration  could  occur  without  destroy- 
ing the  integrity  of  those  fibers  of  the  levator  ani  which  passed 
and  met  above  the  rectum,  and  that  when  they  gave  way  the 
transversns  perinioi  encouraged  a  still  further  gai)ing  of  these 
lateral  fibers.  The  obstetrician  should  try  to  avert  the  accident, 
but  when  it  did  occur  he  ought  to  proceed  to  repair  the  injury 
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within  four  liours.  To  do  this  he  should  place  the  patient  on 
the  edge  of  the  hed,  or  on  a  table,  before  a  good  light,  choosing 
the  lithotomy  posture.  With  the  tinger  in  the  rectnin,  so  as  to 
judge  of  the  severit)-  of  the  injury,  a  needle  was  then  to  be 
passed  down  to  the  right  and  left  of  the  rectum  far  enough 
to  catch  the  fibers  of  the  levator  ani  muscle.  Most  of  the 
modern  methods  of  performing  these  repairs  were  not  success- 
ful for  the  reason  that  they  were  simply  skin  operations,  which 
failed  to  include  the  muscles. 

The  Chronic  Sequences  of  Cerebral  Haemorrhage.— Dr. 
J.  Leoxaed  CoRNiNTr.  of  Xew  Yorlc,  read  a  paper  with  this 
title.  The  most  obvious  and  important  consequences  of  a  hfem- 
.orrhage  into  the  cerebral  substance  were,  he  said,  the  p.araly- 
ses.  These  involved  the  muscles  of  one  half  of  the  body,  those 
of  the  limbs  and  of  one  half  of  the  face  and  tongue,  and  to  some 
extent  the  muscles  of  one  eye.  This  was  the  usual  condition, 
the  paralysis  being  unilateral  and  on  the  opposite  side  to  that 
of  the  lesion.  Striking  deviations  from  the  typical  form  were, 
however,  sometimes  encountered.  Thus,  only  one  limb,  or  the 
nerves  of  the  foot,  or  those  of  one  arm,  might  be  implicated  in 
the  paralysis;  or  tlje  arm  on  one  side  and  tlie  leg  on  the  oppo- 
site might  be  affected  ;  or,  in  exceptional  cases,  all  the  limbs 
might  be  paralyzed. 

What  constituted  a  significant  commentary  on  the  cerebral 
physiology  of  the  day  was  the  fact  that  it  by  no  means  rarely 
happened  that  the  paralysis  was  on  the  same  side  as  the  hfera- 
orrhagic  lesion.  Recovery  from  the  paralysis  due  to  cerebral 
hiemorrhage  might  he  so  complete  that  there  was  little  or  no 
disorder  of  the  gait,  the  only  apparent  sequence  being  slight 
weakness  of  the  muscles.  The  final  outcome  was.  however,  by 
no  means  always  so  favorable;  contraction  set  in,  implicating 
by  preference  the  muscles  of  the  arm  and  hand,  causing  adduc- 
tion of  the  former  and  firm  closure  of  the  latter.  In  the  begin- 
ning there  was  relaxation  of  the  spasm  during  sleep,  but  subse- 
quently it  persisted  even  when  consciousness  was  suspended. 
The  advent  of  this  tonic  spasm  was  coexistent  with  the  occur- 
rence of  secondary  degeneration  in  the  motor  tract  of  the  cord. 
Disturbances  of  sensation  also  occurred  often,  especially  at  the 
beginning  of  the  attack.  There  might  bo  pronounced  loss  of  sen- 
sibility in  the  muscles,  skin,  and  joints ;  but  these  derangements 
were  usually  temporary  and  disappeared  in  a  longer  or  shorter 
time,  giving  place  to  hyperrestbesia.  Trophic  disturbances  as- 
suming the  form  of  acute  bed-sores  or  inflammations  of  the  joints 
were  frequently  observed.  The  arthritis  was  in  the  majority 
of  cases  unilateral;  but  the  author  had  seen  a  case,  in  consulta- 
tion with  Dr.  F.  LeRoy  Satterlee,  of  New  York,  in  which  the 
methemiplegic  arthritis  was  unilateral,  the  swelling  occurring 
at  the  time  of  development  of  the  descending  degeneration  in 
the  spinal  cord.  Fibrillary  twitchings  were  noticed  in  the  mus- 
cles of  the  healthy  side  just  prior  to  the  advent  of  the  inflam- 
mation in  the  corresponding  articulations.  The  author  ad- 
vanced the  theory  that  these  joint  troubles  on  the  healthy  siile 
might  possibly  be  the  sequence  of  the  degeneration  of  the  un- 
crossed pyramidal  tract  on  the  same  side.  An  account  of  this 
interesting  case  might  be  found  in  tlie  New  York  Mfdical  Jour- 
nal of  March  16,  1889,  page  291. 

Disturbances  of  the  mental  mechanism  were  among  the  most 
frequent  consequences  of  severe  cerebral  haimorrhage.  Some- 
times the  subject  was  lacrymose.  and  depressed  or  morbidly 
exalted;   in  other  cases  the  condition  was  one  of  dementia. 

Lobar  Pneumonia  with  the  Formation  of  New  Con- 
nective Tissue.— This  was  the  title  of  a  paper  liy  Dr.  Fkancis 
I)ki.akiki,I),  of  New  York.  In  describing  this  special  form  of 
lobar  pneumonia  he  said  that  the  ordinary  belief  had  been  that 
it  was  possible  for  a  regular  exudative  lobar  pneumonia,  in- 
.stead  of  resolving,  to  be  succeeded  by  a  chronic  productive 


inflammation.  The  speaker's  belief,  on  the  contrary,  was  that 
a  regular  exudative  lobar  pneumonia  terminated  only  in  resolu- 
tion or  in  death,  and  that  lobar  pneumonia  with  the  production 
of  new  connective  tissue  was  from  the  first  a  special  form  of 
inflammation  of  the  lung.  His  reason  for  this  belief  was  that 
he  had  seen  a  number  of  lungs  which  seemed  to  siiow  the  dif- 
ferent stages  of  the  inflammatory  process.  He  had  twelve 
cases,  the  histories  of  which  he  used  to  demonstrate  that  there 
was  a  form  of  lobar  pneumonia  that  was  from  the  outset 
anatomically  distinct  from  the  ordinary  form.  The  develop- 
ment of  the  lesion  seemed  to  be  as  follows:  (1)  Congestion  of 
the  lung,  exudation  of  serum,  fibrin,  aud  pus  into  some  of  the 
air-spaces,  aud  the  formation  in  other  air-spaces  of  irregular  plugs 
with  prolongations  from  one  space  into  others.  These  plugs  were 
composed  of  a  nearly  homogeneous  or  finely  fibrillated  material, 
none  of  them  large  enough  to  fill  or  distend  the  air-spaces. 
There  were  also  swelling  and  thickening  of  the  walls  of  the  air- 
spaces, with  a  very  considerable  increase  of  the  number  of  air- 
cells  which  covered  them  and  a  more  or  less  general  catarrhal 
bronchitis  with  fibrinousexudation  on  the  pulmonary  pleura.  (2) 
New  cells  of  the  type  of  connective-tissue  cells  were  formed  in 
the  plugs,  aud  the  walls  of  the  air-spaces  were  more  swollen  and 
might  be  infiltrated  with  small  round  cells.  New  blood-vessels 
were  formed  in  the  plugs,  which  could  be  artificially  injected 
from  the  pulmonary  vessels.  The  gross  appearance  of  the  lung 
at  this  time  was  usually  characteristic  One  or  more  lobes  were 
consolidated ;  they  were  not  large,  as  in  ordinary  pneumonia, 
but  their  color  was  red  or  green,  and  the  cut  surface  smooth, 
not  granular.  (3)  The  growth  of  new  connective  tissue  within 
the  air-spaces,  in  their  walls,  and  along  the  arteries  and  bron- 
chi was  so  extensive  that  many  of  the  air-spaces  were  obliter- 
ated. The  surface  of  the  lung  was  not  covered  with  connect- 
ive-tissue adhesions.  The  bronchi  contained  muco-pus.  The 
lung  was  red,  mottled  with  white,  gray,  or  black,  and  was  dense 
and  hard.  Portions  of  it  might  be  necrotic,  cheesy,  or  broken 
down  into  cavities.  The  clinical  symptoms  of  this  type  dift'ered 
somewhat  from  those  of  the  ordinary  form  of  lobar  pneumonia. 
Although  the  patients  had  the  same  chill,  fever,  cough,  expecto- 
ration, and  pain  as  in  the  regular  cases,  yet  there  was  some- 
thing about  the  course  of  the  disease  which  made  its  diagnosis 
possible  oven  during  its  early  stage.  The  temperature  did  not 
run  high,  but  the  tendency  to  cerebral  symptoms  and  the  ty- 
phoid state  was  very  marked,  and  most  of  the  cases  ran  a  pro- 
tracted and  subacute  course.  Concerning  the  prognosis  it  was 
not  possible  to  speak  with  certainty,  but  there  seemed  no  reason 
why  recovery  should  not  be  po'^'^ilile. 

On  the  .Etiology  and  Pathology  of  Phthisis.— This  was 
the  [)art  of  the  diseiission  on  tuberculosis  allotted  to  Dr.  Henk- 
AGE  GiBBKs,  of  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.  On  examination  of  the  lungs 
of  persons  who  had  died  from  disease  of  these  organs,  he  said, 
varied  appearances  n-ere  presented  to  the  naked  eye.  These 
ranged  from  the  small  nodules  found  in  acute  miliary  tubercu- 
losis to  the  large,  ragged  cavities  found  in  cases  where  the  dis- 
ease had  even  a  more  chronic  course.  There  was  one  feature, 
however,  that  was  common  to  all.  and  that  was  consolidation. 
This  disease  he  considered,  if  judged  liy  the  lesions  found  in  the 
lungs,  to  be  of  two  kinds — one  inflammatory  and  the  other  a 
new  growth  of  reticular  tubercle.  The  first,  the  inflammatory, 
consisted  of  pneumonic  phthisis  and  the  inflammatory  form  of 
acute  miliary  tuberculosis.  The  second,  the  tubercular,  con- 
sisted of  imlinonary  tuberculosis  and  the  tubercular  form  of 
acute  miliary  tuberculosis.  In  considering  the  a'tiology,  the 
speaker  said  that  pneumonic  phthisis,  whether  commenciDg  as 
bronchopneumonia,  or  starting  (7c  noro  in  the  lung  substance, 
seemed  to  him  to  be  as  easy  of  explanation  as  any  other  inflam- 
matory process.     The  inflammatory  form  of  acute  miliary  tu- 
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berculosis  was  also  easily  explained,  as  it  was  well  known  tliat 
't  often  occurreJ  in  measles,  as  capillary  bronchitis  did.  In  a 
child  with  delicient  expectoration  inflammatory  products  would 
accumulate  in  the  bronchioles;  a  sudden  fit  of  coughiug  would 
cause  these  products  to  be  drawn  into  the  lungs  in  inspiration; 
they  would  then  be  distributed  into  a  number  of  air-cells,  and 
their  presence  would  be  sufficient  to  cause  intiaiumatory  action 
even  if  tliey  contained  no  morbid  product.  This  would  go  on 
until  there  was  a  number  of  foci  throughout  the  hings  which 
would  not  be  all  of  the  same  age,  and  this  was  exactly  what  tlie 
microscope  revealed.  But  when  we  tried  to  explain  the  rela- 
tionship of  tubercle  bacilli  to  these  two  forms  of  inflammatory 
diseases  the  disease  must  be  found  in  its  earliest  stage,  and  this 
we  could  not  do  in  pulmonary  phthisis,  as  the  process  had 
usually  gone  too  far  when  death  took  place.  We  could,  how- 
ever, in  the  inflammatory  form  of  acute  miliary  tuberculosis, 
find  the  process  at  its  very  first  development.  Careful  exami- 
nation in  a  large  number  of  cases  had  failed  to  show  tubercle 
bacilli  in  this  situation,  and  yet  when  the  process  had  gone  on 
to  caseation  they  were  invariably  present  in  enormous  numbers. 
In  pulmonary  phth-sis  they  were  also  present  in  large  numbers, 
and  in  those  cases  of  rapid  breaking  down  called  galloping  con- 
sumption they  were  also  present,  and  were  noticeable  from 
their  size  and  the  number  of  so-called  spores  they  contained. 
Id  acute  miliary  tuberculosis,  when  the  bacilli  were  found  they 
were  not  in  the  necrosed  portion,  as  might  be  expected,  bat  were 
foun<l  singly  in  the  meshes  of  the  tibroid  tissue;  they  might  in 
this  case  be  considered  as  forerunners  of  the  disease,  but  if  they 
were  they  ought  also  to  be  found  in  those  tubercles  where  the 
disease  process  was  just  commencing,  but  in  these  locations  the 
speaker  had  never  been  able  to  And  them. 

The  Therapeutics  of  Pulmonary  Phthisis.  —  Dr.  E.  L. 
SntJRLEV,  of  Detroit,  dealt  with  the  therapeutics.  Before 
proceeding  with  the  subject  he  stated  that  he  coincided  with 
Dr.  (ribbes  and  others  in  entertaining  a  doubt  as  to  the  entity 
of  so-called  tuberculosis  and  phthisis  pulraonalis,  and  also  as  to 
their  specific  origin  uniformly  in  the  operation  of  the  Baciltun 
tuberculosis.  Although  the  nature  of  this  microbe  had  been 
80  plainly  and  definitely  unfolded  to  us  by  Koch,  yet  it  seemed 
impossible,  both  from  a  pathological  and  from  a  clinical  stand- 
point, that  such  diverse  conditions  of  the  body  as  gemral 
or  miliary  tuberculosis,  the  several  varieties  of  phthisis  pulmo- 
nalis,  so-called  tubercular  peritonitis,  so-called  tubercular  bone 
or  joint  disease,  lupus,  leprosy,  chronic  adenitis,  and  so-called 
tubercular  kidney,  could  arise  from  either  the  incursion,  devel- 
opment, or  latency  of  a  single  species  of  bacterium.  Such  con- 
clusions were,  moreover,  not  wholly  based  upon  a  philosophical 
comparison  of  clinical  phenomena,  but  also  substantiated  by  at 
least  the  following  facts:  First,  that  the  bacillus  was  absent  oft- 
ener  than  present  in  acute  miliary  tu  berculosis,  acute  phthisis  pul- 
monalis,  or  disseminated  catarrhal  pneumonia,  tubercular  peri- 
tonitis, tubercular  disease  of  the  joints  and  bones,  and  so-called 
tubercular  kidney.  Second,  that  sputum  dried  in  the  sun,  there- 
by having  its  bacilli  destroyed,  was  capable  of  producing  phthisis 
pulmonalis.  Ilence  it  would  seem  proper  to  believe  that  some 
other' action  of  a  bio-chemical  nature  resulting  in  the  produc- 
tion of  a  [itomaine,  leucomaine,  toxine,  or  toxalbumin,  perhaps 
bearing  some  physio-chemical  relation  to  the  bacillus,  might  be 
accepted  as  the  real  disease  process.  Turning  to  therapeutics, 
be  included  under  the  head  of  general  treatment  the  use  of  nutri- 
ents, analeptics,  gavage,  beverages,  inoculation,  vaccination,  hypo- 
dermic injection,  internal  antiseptic  medication,  and  enemata, 
both  medicinal  and  nutritive.  Under  th«  head  of  local  treatment 
came  medicinal  inhalations  of  gas,  spray,  and  ((owders,  external 
medication,  inchiding  counter-irritation,  cauterization,  surgical 
noeasures,  respiratory  gymnastics,  and   pneumatic   differentia- 


tion. The  first  and  principal  step  in  treating  this  class  of  dis- 
eases was  that  of  absolute  rest  aided  by  the  judicious  use  of 
antipyretics  and  nutritives.  Whether  anything  could  be  accom- 
plished by  hypodermic  injections  was  still  a  matter  of  conject- 
ure. Thus  far  there  was  some  promise  from  the  use  of  sab- 
cutaneous  injections  of  quinine  bisulphate  and  liquor  potassa;. 
Among  the  antiseptics  used  in  internal  medication  were  crea- 
sote,  iodine,  iodoform,  carbolic  acid,  creolin,  mercuric  bichlo- 
ride and  biniodide,  turpentine,  resorcin,  and  eupric  phosphate. 
At  the  present  time,  creasote  and  iodoform  probably  enjoyed 
the  leading  repute.  Among  the  medicinal  inhalations  were  car- 
bonic acid,  sulphurous  acid,  benzoate  of  sodium,  hydrofluoric 
acid,  peroxide  of  hydrogen,  and  ozone.  The  latter  two  had 
been  known  to  produce  excellent  results.  Inhalations  of  car- 
bolic iodine,  menthol  and  creasote,  napthaline  and  creolin,  had 
a  decided  beneficial  effect  on  the  so- called  catarrhal  states. 
Under  inoculations,  hypodermic  injections,  and  vaccinations 
some  very  interesting  experiences  were  related.  The  inocula- 
tion of  animals  with  virus  which  had  been  taken  after  having 
passed  through  other  animals,  or  obtained  from  animals  which 
were  affected  with  tuberculosis,  or  from  the  blood  of  tubercu- 
lar subjects  proved  negative  as  prophylactics.  In  guinea-pigs 
and  monkeys  it  was  found  that  if  an  injection  of  a  grain  of 
iodine  twice  a  day,  and  up  to  half  a  grain  of  chloride  of  gold 
and  sodium,  was  given  for  from  three  to  six  days  before  inocula- 
tion, and  continued  for  two  weeks  after,  the  animal  was  ren- 
dered proof  against  tubercular  infection.  Moreover,  if  mon- 
keys were  thoroughly  treated  hypodermically  by  these  solutions 
especially  in  alternation,  they  seemed  to  be  incapable  of  acquir- 
ing phthisis  pulmonalis  by  the  insufflation  of  dried  sputum. 
These  substances  had  also  been  used  upon  human  beings  with 
encouraging  results.  The  result  in  general  tuberculosis  had 
not  been  at  all  equal  to  that  in  phthisis.  The  general  inode  of 
administration  was  to  give  first  the  iodine,  beginning  with  a 
twenty-fourth  or  a  twelfth  of  a  grain,  increasing  each  day  to 
one  sixth,  one  half,  or  even  a  grain,  according  to  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  patient.  When  the  symptoms  of  iodi.«m  supervened 
a  solution  of  chloride  of  goM  and  sodium  was  used,  beginning 
with  one  twentieth  of  a  grain  and  gradually  increasing  to  one 
fifth  or  one  third.  For  the  success  of  the  plan  it  was  absolutely 
necessary  that  the  chemicals  should  be  pure.  The  solutions 
consisted  of  chemically  pure  iodine,  with  iodide  of  potassium 
pure  water,  and  glycerin.  The  gold  solution  was  coni[iosed  of 
chloride  of  gold  and  sodium,  one  grain  to  the  drachm  of  pure 
glycerin  and  water. 

Koch's  Liquid.  — Dr.  A.  .Jacobi,  Dr.  II.  X.  Heixem.vn,  Dr. 
W.  C.  Baii.ey,  and  others,  in  whom  had  been  vested  the  work 
of  making  or  superintending  the  most  important  of  the  initial 
experiments  with  Koch's  liquid  in  this  country,  [)resented  elab- 
orately compiled  reports  embracing  the  mo.st  minute  clinical 
observation  of  the  cases  so  treated.  It  is  necessarily  beyond  the 
scope  of  this  writing  to  attempt  to  give  these  facts  in  detail, 
but  the  main  features  of  them  have  already  been  widely  pub- 
lished. 

Dr.  Jacobi  considered  that  this  new  element  in  therapeutics 
was  only  the  first  installment  of  a  soriesof  remedies  of  the  same 
character.  Though  perhaps  ho  was  somewhat  disappointed  in 
the  results  thus  far,  there  was  reason  to  hope  that  internal 
medicine  would,  by  the  aid  of  laboratory  research,  soon  make 
equally  rapid  strides  as  surgery  had  made  during  the  last  ten 
years.  To  the  many  who  would  soon  have  the  opportunity  of 
using  the  liipiid  he  would  suggest  the  employment  of  small 
doses  used  continuously.  He  had  noticed  that  where  he  had 
induced  considerable  reaction  and  high  fever  the  cases  did  not 
do  very  well,  while  those  which  did  not  respond  so  actively  had 
seemed  to  do  better  in  the  long  run. 
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Dr.  G.  H.  Fox,  of  Xew  York,  said  that  his  experience  had 
been  limited  to  cases  of  tuberculosis  of  the  skin.  When  he  had 
first  seen  the  effects  upon  lupus  he  had  felt  inclined  to  expect 
similar  results  in  eczema,  but,  after  repeated  trials,  had  been  dis- 
api)ointed.  He  could  not  even  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  in  his 
hands  the  liquid  had  proved  curative  in  pronounced  cases  of 
lupus.  He  was  sorry  to  say  that,  though  improvement  had  un- 
doubtedly resulted  up  to  a  certain  point,  there  would  then  be  a 
cessation  of  the  curative  process  and  the  disease  would  remain 
at  a  standstill.  In  only  one  instance  had  a  cure  resulted  of 
lupus  under  his  care,  and  in  this  the  patient  had  been  nearly 
well  before  the  injections  were  commenced.  He  was  obliged 
to  conclude  that  so  far  the  beneficial  results  were  not  what  he 
had  been  led  to  hope  for. 

Dr.  F.  Bacon  then  gave  in  detail  all  the  points  in  the  three 
cases  in  which  the  liquid  had  been  administered  under  his  ob- 
servation at  New  Haven,  two  of  them  being  cases  of  advanced 
tuberculosis  and  one  a  case  of  lupus.  These  cases,  while  pre- 
senting no  special  clinical  features,  would  be  of  historical  inter- 
est, as  to  New  Haven  belonged  whatever  there  might  be  of 
honor  in  having  been  the  first  city  in  which  the  liquid  haij  been 
used  in  this  country. 

The  Treatment  of  Gall-stones.— Dr.  W.  W.  Seymour,  of 
Troy,  in  a  paper  on  this  subject,  after  reviewing  all  the  theories 
as  to  the  possibility  of  successfully  dislodging,  dissolving,  or  oth- 
erwise efi'ecting  the  removal  of  gall-stones  by  medicinal  agents, 
concluded  with  the  emphatic  opinion  that  these  accretions  could 
not  be  dissolved  and  that  all  medical  treatment  for  their  dis- 
lodgment  was  likely  to  prove  valueless.  He  held  that  opera- 
tion should  be  early  resorted  to  in  a  well-defined  case,  and  an 
exploratory  incision  should  be  made  where  doubt  existed.  The 
mortality,  where  the  operation  was  undertaken  before  compli- 
cations had  arisen,  was  but  small,  and  it  should  be  remembered 
that  a  post-mortem  diagnosis  was  of  no  use  to  the  patient  and 
of  very  little  consolation  to  the  friends. 

The  Surgical  Treatment  of  Ectopic  Gestation.— This  was 
the  subject  of  a  paper  by  Dr.  (J.  A.  L.  Keed,  of  Cincinnati.  (To 
be  published). 

The  Action  of  Trypsin,  Pancreatin,  and  Pepsin  upon 
Sloughs,  Coagula,  and  Muco-pus.— Dr.  K.  T.  Morkis,  of  New 
York,  reail  u  paper  with  this  title.     (To  be  published.) 

Operative  Procedures  in  Acute  General  Suppurative 
Peritonitis. — This  wms  the  title  of  a  paper  read  liy  Dr.  W.  E. 
B.  Davis,  of  Birmingham,  Ala.     (To  be  published.) 


ftcto  Inbentions,  etc. 


A  MODIFIED  SHORT  PERINEAL  FORCEPS. 
By  Charles  R.  Hoffmann,  M.  D. 
Skveral  weeks  ago  I  conceived  the  idea  of  modifying  the  perineal 
forceps  now  in  use,  and  accordingly  asked  Messrs.  John  Reynders  & 
Co.  to  make  one  for  me.  It  is  similar  to  the  Elliot  forceps,  which  is 
used  in  obstetrics  for  the  superior  strait  of  the  pelvis  ;  l)ut  may  be 
used  with  greater  ease  to  the  obstetrician  in  the  inferior  strait,  there 
being  no  necessity  of  exposing  the  patient  until  the  head  of  the  child  is 
about  to  pass  out  of  the  vulva.  In  contrast  with  the  Elliot  large  for- 
ceps, it  is  of  about  half  the  thickness  in  the  blades,  ahout  half  in 
length,  and  needs  no  screw — otherwise  the  two  are  iiiuili  alike.  I  use 
it  in  my  obstetrical  practice  with  great  benefit,  particularly  when 
erampu<l  for  time,  and  more  especially  when  inertia  of  the  utervis 
manifests  itself  in  individual  cases.  It  is  then  that  the  obstetrician 
need  not  fear  to  apply  it,  as  it  facilitates  labor  in  extending  ihe  head 


more  into  the  curvature  of  the  lower  pelvis,  and  acts  as  Nature's  assist- 
ant. I  have  never  ruptured  a  perinseum  with  it,  as  it  is  almost  impos. 
sible  to  cause  even  the  slightest  laceration,  the  curve  of  the  forceps  be- 


Length,  nine  inclieg  and  a  lialf .    Width  beiweea  blade^,  two  inches. 


ing  thin  and  rounded,  the  meeting  of  the  blades  narrowing  to'  a  mini- 
mum, and  the  instrument  being  adjustable  to  the  course  of  the  peri- 
nseum,  fitting  exactly  like  a  glove  to  the  hand.  For  that  reason  there 
need  be  no  fear  of  laceration  should  the  blades  of  the  forceps  and  the 
child's  head  be  suddenly  expelled  from  the  vagina.  In  multipane, 
where  the  perina?um  has  been  stretched  before,  it  is  a  great  help  to 
the  busy  practitioner ;  and  in  priniipara'  it  is  just  as  handy,  but  re- 
quires a  little  more  time. 

243  East  Eighty-sixth  Street. 


To  Contributors  and  Correspondents. — The  attention  of  all  who  purpose 
fai-orinij  us  iiith  cotniuunkations  w  refpedfuUy  called  to  the  follow- 
ing: 

Authors  of  articles  intended  for  publication  under  the  head  of  "original 
contributions  "  are  respectfully  informed  that,  in  accepting  sttch  arti- 
cles, we  always  do  so  with  the  understanding  that  the  foUoicing  condi- 
tions are  to  be  observed :  (i)  when  a  manuscript  is  sent  to  this  jour- 
nal, a  similar  manuscript  or  any  abstract  thereof  must  not  be  or 
have  been  sent  to  any  other  periodical,  unless  we  are  specially  notified 
of  the  fact  at  the  time  the  article  is  sent  to  us  ;  (2)  accepted  articles 
are  subject  to  the  customary  rules  of  editorial  revision,  and  will  he 
published  as  promptly  as  our  other  engagements  will  admit  of — we 
can  not  engage  to  publish  an  article  in  any  specif  ed  issue  ;  {S)  any 
conditions  which  an  author  wisJies  complied  with  must  be  distinctly 
staled  in  a  communication  accompanying  the  manuscript,  and  no 
new  conditions  can  be  considered  after  the  manuscript  has  been  put 
into  the  typesetters^  hands.  We  are  often  constrained  to  declitie 
articles  which,  although  they  may  be  creditable  to  their  authors,  are 
not  suitable  for  publication  in  this  journal,  either  because  they  are 
too  long,  or  are  loaded  with  tabular  matter  or  prolix  histories  of 
cases,  or  deal  with  subjects  of  little  interest  to  the  medical  profession 
at  large.  We  can  not  enter  into  any  eorrespondtnce  concertiing  our 
reasorts  for  declining  an  article. 

All  letters,  wJicther  intended  for  publication  or  not,  must  contain  the 
writer's  name  and  address,  not  necessarily  for  publication.  A  o  at- 
tention will  be  paid  to  anonymous  communications.  Hereafter,  cor- 
respondents asHng  for  information  that  we  are  capalile  of  girit^, 
and  that  can  properly  be  given  in  this  journal,  mil  be  answered  by 
number,  a  private  communication  being  previously  sent  to  each  cor- 
respondent informing  him  under  what  number  the  answer  to  his  note 
is  to  be  looked  for.  All  communications  not  intended  for  publication 
under  the  author's  name  are  treated  as  strictly  confidcTttial.  We  can 
not  give  advice  to  laymen  as  to  partictilar  cases  or  recommend  indi- 
vidual practitioners. 

Secretaries  of  medical  societies  will  confer  a  favor  by  keeping  us  iti- 
formed  of  the  dales  of  their  societies'  regular  meetings.  Brief  notifi- 
cations of  mailers  that  are  expected  to  come  up  at  particular  melt- 
ings will  be  inserted  when  they  are  received  in  time. 

Newspapers  and  other  publications  containing  matter  ickich  the  person 
sending  them  desires  to  bring  to  our  notice  should  be  marked.  Mem- 
bers of  the  profnaion  who  send  us  information  of  matters  of  interat 
to  our  readers  will  be  considered  as  doing  them  and  us  a  favor,  and, 
if  Ihe  space  at  our  command  admits  of  it,  we  shall  take  pleasure  in 
inserting  Ihe  sithstance  of  such  cowmunications. 

All  communications  intended  for  the  tdilor  shouid  be  addressed  to  him 
in  care  of  the  publishers. 

All  communications  relating  to  the  business  of  the  journal  should  be  ad- 
dreued  to  the  publis/iers. 
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A  STUDY. 

THE   ANATOMY   OF  THE    LUNGS   AS 

SHOWN   BY   CORROSION, 

CONSIDERED   I\   RELATIO.V   TO    PULMONARY   PHTHISIS.* 
Br  J.   WEST   ROOSEVELT,  M.  D., 

TTSITI?*G  PHYSICIAN  TO   BELT-EVFE   HOSPITAL. 
ATTENDING  PHYSICIAN   TO  THE  ROOSEVELT  HOSPITAL,  ETC.,   NEW  YORK. 

In  this  paper  I  must  apologize  for  repeating  certain 
matters  already  published.  This  is  necessary  in  order  U> 
make  clear  the  facts  and  theories  presented.  The  subject 
is  sufficiently  interesting,  I  think,  to  justify  some  repetition. 

During  the  last  year  I  showed,  at  meetings  of  the  Prac- 
titioners' Society,  and  also  of  the  Pathological  Society,  sev- 
eral specimens  which  illustrated  more  or  less  perfectly  the 
anatomy  of  this  little-explored  region  of  the  lung.  I  show 
you  to-night  specimens  which  I  think  will  demonstrate  witli 
a  good  deal  of  completeness  a  number  of  details  of  consid- 
erable practical  or  theoretical  interest.  Some  of  these 
specimens  have  already  been  shown  to  the  societies  named, 
but  many  have  not. 

The  method  employed  has  been  by  injection  and  corro- 
sion. The  details  of  it  have  been  communicated  to  the 
Pathological  Society  during  the  past  two  years.  It  is  not 
necessary,  therefore,  to  go  over  them  again,  except  in  a  very 
brief  manner.  The  mass  usually  used  for  injecting  was  a 
mixture  of  paraffin,  wax,  and  resin  in  varying  proportions. 
In  some  cases  Venice  turpentine  was  added  to  the  other 
materials,  and  in  some  neither  this  substance  nor  resin 
was  mixed  with  the  paraffin  and  wax.  The  corroding  agent 
was  either  strong  commercial  hydrochloric  acid  or  crystal- 
lized chromic  acid,  or  both.  In  one  or  two  cases  fairly  suc- 
cessful injections  were  made  with  white  celluloid,  dissolved 
m  alcohol  and  ether,  and  mixed  with  variable  amounts  of 
gum-resins,  collodion,  linseed  oil,  and  pigment. 

As  the  object  of  the  preparations  was  to  indicate  a.s 
nearly  as  possible  the  actual  course  of  the  various  struct- 
ures during  life,  before  injecting  the  bronchi  the  lungs 
were  always  inflated,  and  were  always  supported  as  care- 
fully as  possible  while  the  injection  was  made  by  paratlin 
poured  over  them,  and  by  being  floated  in  the  melted 
paraffin. 

The  technique  I  have  communicated,  as  I  have  said,  to 
the  Pathological  Society.  I  must  add  that  if  any  one 
wishes  to  adopt  the  method  he  must  be  prepared  for  many 
failures.  Practice  alone  will  give  the  ability  to  make  good 
preparations.  There  is  something  also  which  can  be  shown, 
[''•rhaps,  but  can  not  be  descrihed,  which  may  dcteriiiinc 
-ill-cess  or  failure.  I  shall  be  most  happy  to  show  practic:il- 
ly  how  I  make  the  preparations,  and  all  1  know  about  tin' 
method,  to  any  one  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  try  it. 

There  seems  to  be  something  demoralizing  about  cor- 
ri)sion  studies.      In  Europe,  those  most  successful  in  them 

•  Read  before  the  Section  in  General  Medicine  of  the  New  York 
.\iad(>my  of  McJicinc,  December  IC,  1890. 


seem  to  have  tried,  even  when  professing  to  publish  them, 
really  to  keep  their  methods  secret  by  omitting  to  mention 
certain  practical  details.  There  is  a  tendency  to  do  this 
sort  of  thing  among  a  certain  class  of  European  observers. 
In  this  country  we  do  not,  as  a  rule,  apply  the  methods 
of  trade  to  science,  and  make  capital  by  keeping  scientific 
|>rocesfes  secret  for  personal  advantage.  We  may  per- 
haps follow  European  methods  too  closely  in  many  ways, 
but  this  particular  fashion  we  do  not  often  affect.  There 
are  a  few  American  scientists,  perhaps,  whose  view  of 
science  is  so  selfish  that  they  fall  into  the  contemptible 
way  of  attempting  to  aggrandize  themselves,  regardless  of 
the  loss  of  time  to  others  and  the  duty  of  helping,  for  the 
general  good,  by  every  means,  the  advance  of  knowledge; 
but  they  are  rare. 

In  corrosion  specimens  we  are  only  concerned  with  the 
form  of  the  things  studied.  We  naturally  have  nothing  to 
do  with  the  tissues  which  bind  the  organs  together  or  with 
the  structure  of  the  walls  which  contain  the  casts,  since  these 
are  purposely  destroyed  by  the  acid. 

The  bronchi  differ  upon  the  left  and  light  side.  The 
left  lung,  having  no  middle  lobe  (or  probably,  as  Aeby  says, 
no  upper  lobe),  has  usually  two  main  tubes — one  for  the 
upper  and  one  for  the  lower  lobe.  The  branch  to  the 
lower  lobe  is  practically  the  same  in  both  lungs.  A  line 
drawn  through  the  center  of  this  bronchus,  beginning  at 
the  entrance  of  the  piimary  bronchus  and  terminating  at 
its  first  branch,  may  be  regarded  as  the  central  stem  of 
the  lung.  All  the  bronchial  tubes  radiate  from  this 
center.  I  think  it  may  also  be  said  that  this  line  is  the 
center  of  the  expansion  of  the  lung.  From  it  all  the 
bronchi  and  the  arteries  run  normal  to  the  planes  of  ex- 
pansion. The  right  bronchus  differs  from  the  left,  because 
of  the  large  branch  given  off  to  the  upper  lobe  and  the  sub- 
sequent distribution  to  the  middle  and  lower  lobes.  I  show 
some  specimens  of  partially  injected  lungs  which  demon- 
strate the  course  of  the  larger  tubes. 

There  has  been  some  dispute  as  to  the  mode  of  division 
of  the  bronchi.  Certain  observers  have  stated  that  they 
invariably  divide  into  two.  Others,  following  Aeby,  say 
that  the  division  is  always  axial.  The  specimens  of  adult 
lungs  which  I  show  you  demonstrate,  I  think,  the  extent 
to  which  each  of  these  sets  of  observers  is  correct.  An 
uneven  dichotomy,  as  Ewart  calls  it,  may  perhaps  describe 
the  mode  of  division,  but  "uneven  dichotomy"  is  rather  a 
vague  term.  In  the  child's  lung  there  is  evidently  one 
large  descending  bronchus,  running  through  the  posterior 
inner  part  of  the  lower  lobe,  carrying  air  to  it,  and  from 
this  a  number  of  smaller  tubes  are  given  off.  The  other 
lobes  also  show  a  rather  similar  arrangement.  In  the  adult 
lung  these  main  tubes  are  more  difticult  to  show,  because 
of  the  great  relative  increase  in  size  of  their  various  origi- 
iial  branches.  Good  casts  even  of  the  child's  lung,  more- 
cver,  show  several  smaller  tubes  besides  the  larger  one  aris- 
ing from  the  main  bronchus. 

It  is  rather  interesting  to  note  that  injections  made  in 
the  way  in  which  Professor  Aeby  made  them,  with  fusible 
metal  and  with  very  low  pressure,  are  c.xccidiiipl}  apt   to 
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give  a  mold  which  resembles  almost  exactlv  his  well-known 
diacrram.  Injections  made,  however,  with  the  same  metal 
under  high  pressure,  as  was  done  by  Ewart,  give  a  different 
picture.  And  the  same  may  be  said  of  injections  made  in 
the  way  which  I  myself  have  adopted.  The  specimens 
figured  by  Ewart,  as  well  as  those  which  I  now  show  yon 
from  adult  lungs,  are  very  hard  to  reconcile  with  Aebv's 
description  or  diagram.  The  various  tubes  starting  from 
the  center  mentioned  run  toward  the  surface  of  the  lung  in 
as  direct  a  manner  as  is  possible,  seemingly  normal  to  the 
planes  of  expansion  of  the  organ.  They  give  off  branches 
one  at  a  time,  but  they  can  not  be  said  strictly  to  divide 
either  axially  or  dichotomously.  The  arteries  follow  the 
course  of  the  bronchi.  Each  branch  of  artery  and  eacli 
branch  of  bronchus  correspond  exactly.  The  veins  pursue 
an  absolutely  different  course,  and,  as  has  already  been 
pointed  out  by  Ewart,  run  as  far  as  possible  from  the  arter- 
ies and  bronchi.  In  a  paper  published  last  year  I  called  at- 
tention to  the  fact  not  only  that  the  veins  ran,  as  Ewart  in  his 
book  has  pointed  out,  as  far  as  possible  from  these  other 
structures,  but  also  that  their  general  course  was  such  as  to 
make  them  cross  the  bronchi  and  arteries  again  and  again  be- 
fore they  reached  the  surface  of  the  lung.  This  course  can 
not  be  demonstrated  positively  to  be  such  as  to  bring  the 
veins  always  in  nodal  places  in  respect  to  lung  expansion,  but 
it  seems  very  probable  that  the  air-pressure  in  the  bronchi 
is  so  balanced  by  elastic  retractile  force  that  the  latter  actu- 
ally, during  both  inspiration  and  expiration,  tends  to  hold 
the  veins  open.  In  this  way  the  obstruction  to  the  blood 
current  through  the  veins  is  reduced  to  a  minimum.  Dur- 
ing inspiration,  the  arteries,  like  the  bronchi,  are  palled 
upon  longitudinally,  and  the  chest  expansion  which  draws 
air  into  the  bronchi  also  tends  to  draw  blood  into  the  ar- 
teries. During  expiration,  while  air  is  expelled,  the  arte- 
rial blood-pressure  is  also  raised  as  the  contraction  of  the 
chest  tends  to  force  blood  back  toward  the  heart.  As  far  as 
the  veins  are  concerned,  it  seems  very  probable  th-it  neither 
the  expansion  nor  the  contraction  makes  mucli  difference  in 
their  blood[)ressure.  It  will  be  niitp<l  tli.it  the  veins  of  the 
body  corrcs[>ond  to  the  arteries  nf  the  lung,  and  that  the 
veins  of  the  lung  correspond  to  the  arteries  of  the  bodv, 
and  it  seems  likely  that,  as  the  systemic  veins  feel  so  greatly 
the  respiratory  movements,  so  also  do  the  pulmonary  ar- 
teries. The  pulmonary  veins  may  almost  be  re-iarded  as 
being  outside  of  the  chest,  so  far  as  the  physical  effects  on 
their  blood-pressure  produced  by  chest  motion  are  con- 
cerned, and  even  to  a  less  degree  than  the  systemic  arteries 
should  be  affected  by  such  motion. 

The  pulmonary  arteries  have  a  peculiarity  which  is  not 
unlike  that  of  the  portal  vein  in  the  liver;  they  give  off  a 
very  large  number  of  small  side  branches.  An  arterial 
trunk,  for  example,  a  fjiiarter  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  mav 
be  shown  to  give  off  thousands  of  little  trunks,  so  that  in 
some  preparations  it  looks  as  though  it  were  surrounded  by 
fine  moss.  The  pulmonary  arteries  are,  of  course,  all  to  be 
regarded  as  terminal  vessels.  There  is  no  communicatiDti 
between  any  large  trunks.  This  is  not  at  all  the  case  with 
the  veins,  whose  branches  (at  least  on  the  surface  of  the 
lung)   communicate   very   freely   with   one  another.     One 


vein,  moreover,  receives  blood  from  a  number  of  surround- 
ing arteries. 
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Fig.  1.— a  Diagram  of  the  Pcxmonary  Arteries  and  Vein?  and  of  tub 
Bronchi.  (After  Ewart  [bronchi  and  pulmonarv  vessels]  ;  reproduced  with 
the  kind  permission  of  Dr.  Ewart.)  The  course  of  the  arteries  accompany 
ing  the  bronchi  is  shown,  while  the  veins  are  seen  to  pursue  a  diflEerent 
course. 

The  bronchial  arteries,  and  the  question  whether  they 
3mpty  into  the  pulmonary  artery  or  vein,  have  been  the  sub- 
ject of  much  study.  There  is,  of  course,  no  doubt  that  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  blood  nourishing  the  larger  bronchi 
is  returned  to  the  systemic  venoussystem  through  the  bron- 
ihial  veins.  What  becomes  of  that  which  nourishes  the 
smaller  tubes  and,  I  must  add,  the  walls  of  the  pulmonary 
irterics  and  veins,  is  the  question.  The  greater  number  of 
observers  maintain  that  this  blood  is  poured  into  the  pul- 
monary veins,  and  not  infrequently  it  is  said  thus  to  "con- 
taminate" the  systemic  arterial  by  mixing  some  venous 
blood  with  it.  Certain  observers  say  that  this  amount  is 
so  small  as  to  be  of  little  moment.  Oiheis  think  it  likely 
that  the  closeness  of  the  air  to  the  capillaries  of  the  fine 
lironchi  renders  this  blood  arterial  at  once,  and  that,  there- 
tore,  there  is  no  such  "contamination." 

That  this  question  should  ever  have  been  a  iiialter  ol 
lispiite  seems  to  me  to  show  that  there  was  no  reason  for 
the  dispute.  Evidently  the  bronchial  capillaries  empty  some- 
where, and  equally  evidently  after  reaching  tubes  of  a  certain 
<ize  they  do  not  unite  to  form  bronchial  veins,  but  etrpty 
into  the  pulmonary  vessels.  Xow,  there  is  a  physical  mat- 
ter connected  with  this  question  usually  overlooked.  It  is 
his:  The  bronchial  arteries  must  necessarily  empty  after 
forming  capillaries  into  the  vessels  whose  ])ressure  is  less 
'han  that  of  the  blood  which  has  overcome  the  resist- 
mce  of  these  capillaries.  If  the  pressure  in  the  pulmonary 
irtery  exceeded  that  in  the  caiiillary  plexus  of  the  bronchi, 
ihe  current  would  flow  toward  the  bronchial  arteries  until 
ihe  fiiri-es  of  the  left  and  right  heart  counterbalanced  one 
another,  when  stasis  would  result.  The  pulmonary  arterial 
pressure  can  hardly  be  less  than  that  of  the  bronchial  capil- 
laries, as  it  is  produced  by  the  strong  right  ventricle.    It  is 
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evident,  moreover,  that  the  pressure  in  the  puhiionarv  veins 
is  less  than  that  in  the  pulmonary  arteries,  and  it  is  st:iteil 
to  be  less  than  that  of  the  systemic  veins.  There  can  Ik 
theoretically  no  question  that  the  bronchial  vessels  must 
empty  into  the  vessels  having  the  least  pressure — /.  c,  the 
pulmonary  veins. 

I  have  said  that  these  vessels  empty  into  the  puluKUiary 
veins  because  in  them  there  is  the  lowest  blood-prcssuro. 
The  fact  that  the  pressure  in  the  larger  pulmonary  veins  i;- 
less  than  that  in  the  vena  cava  does  not  necessarily  prove 
that  the  blood  which  passes  the  bronchial  capillaries  is  lower 
than  that  in  the  pulmonary  arteries;  but  if  it  is  not  so,  then 
pressure  of  this  blood  must  he  greater  than  that  in  the  pul- 
monary arterioles,  in  spite  of  the  force  of  the  right  ven- 
tricle. I  can  not  say  that  I  have  demonstrated  the  course 
of  these  vessels,  but  I  can  say  this  much  :  After  injecting  the 
pulmonary  blood-vessels  and  tubes  with  a  paraffin  mass,  1 
have  injected  the  bronchial  arteries  with  a  mixture  of  col- 
lodion and  celluloid  and  other  substances  soluble  in  ether 
and  alcohol.  The  injections  have  never  been  sufficientlv 
perfect  to  enable  me  to  say  positively  that  the  blood  from 
them  entered  the  pulmonary  veins.  In  one  or  two  of  them, 
however,  it  seemed  that  this  artery  broke  up  into  capil- 
laries through  which  the  mass  had  passed  and  from  which 

I        it  had  apparently  run   directly   to  the   pulmonary  veins. 

1  From  microscopical  study  of  the  lungs  injected  with  gela- 
tin and  Prussian  blue  in  the  usual  way,  through  the  pul- 
monary artery  and  vein,  in  which  lungs,  however,  the  in- 
jection had  been  sufficiently  complete  to  fill  the  bronchial 
arteries  and  run  out  through  their  main  stems,  it  seems 
demonstrable  that  the  bronchial  arteries  form  a  capillary 
net-work  in  the  walls  of  the  smaller  bronchi,  and  that  the 
capillaries  traverse  the  peribronchial  connective  tissue  and 
directly  communicate  with  the  capillaries  of  the  air  vesi- 
cles which  are  nearest  to  the  bronchi.  It  seems,  therefore, 
almost  certain  that  the  bronchial  arteries  simply  break  up, 
nn  all  arteries  do,  into  capillaries  and  nourish  the  tissues 
through  which  they  run,  in  doing  which  their  blood  gives 
up  oxygen  and  absorbs  carbonic  acid.  The  capillaries  oj 
these  arteries,  however,  after  reaching  the  smaller  tubes. 
communicate  with  the  pulmonary  veins  indirectly  through 
a  set  of  capillarie*  which  are  a  part  of  the  respiratory  system 
of  the  lung  itself,  and  in  these  they  immediately  give  up  their 
carbonic  acid  and  take  oxygen  from  the  air.  Through  these 
capillaries  we  have  a  direct  connection  between  the  pul- 
monary and  systemic  .systems  of  vessels ;  but  the  blood 
passing  tlirough  them  can  not  be  said  to  contaminate  in 
any  way  the  blood  in  the  puliiionary  veins.  I  siiow  a  spcci- 
Micn  in  which  a  more  or  less  complete  injection  is  made  of 
the  bronchi  and  bronchial  vessels  and  of  both  sets  of  [)ul- 
iiionary  vessels.  It  is  rath.er  interesting  to  note  tliat  this 
-[ifcimen  shows  the  branches  of  the  bronchial  arteries  |)ass- 
iiig  through  and  running  uj)on  the  surface  of  the  piihnonar\ 
arteries  as  well  as  upon  the  surface  of  the  tubes. 

.■\fler  thi'  careful  and  satisfactory  work  done  bv  i^vail 
il  is  not  necessary  for  any  one  to  attempt  to  describe  and 
name  the  branches  of  tlie  bronchial  tubes  or  of  the  blood- 
vessels. It  is  advisable,  however,  to  call  attention  to  some 
points,  since  the  recent  work  of  Kocli  and  his  well-known 


treatment  for  tuberculosis  may  give  an  extreme  amount  of 
importance  to  the  surgery  of  the  lungs. 

Now,  these  organs  can  not,  from  a  surgical  standpoint, 
be  studied  after  the  usual  style  of  the  scientific  anatomist,  for 
there  are  practically  no  landmarks  within  them  to  guide 
the  surgeon.  It  is  as  well,  therefore,  to  call  the  attention 
to  a  few  facts  which  the  specimens  that  I  now  show  dem- 
onstrate plainly.  Owing  to  the  course  of  the  arteries  and 
bronchi  from  the  root  toward  the  surface,  a  course  practi- 
cally always  normal  to  the  planes  of  expansion,  an  incision 
made  parallel  to  any  part  of  the  surface  will  cut  a  great 
number  of  air  tubes  and  arteries.  An  incision  made  from 
any  point  on  the  surface  toward  the  central  stem  will  avoid 
most  of  these  structures.  In  an  operation,  therefore,  upon 
the  lungs  this  fact  is  to  be  borne  in  mind,  and,  whatever 
method  is  devised,  it  will  be  found  that  the  incisions  made 
in  the  lines  radiating  as  has  been  described  will  necessarily 
do  the  least  damage  and  produce  the  least  haemorrhage. 
The  same  statement  is  true  in  regard  to  collapsed  lungs  ; 
but  in  this  case  the  couise  of  the  vessels  and  bronchi  is  by 
no  means  so  straight  as  it  is  in  the  expanded  organs.  The 
artery  running  to  any  part  of  the  surface  may  be  compressed 
by  pressure  at  a  point  over  any  line  drawn  from  it  to  the 
root.  Ewart  demonstrated  collapsed  lungs.  The  speci- 
mens shown  to  you  were  all  expanded  fully  before  the  in- 
jections were  made,  and  therefore  represent  much  more 
nearly  the  actual  condition  of  things  within  the  chest  wlicn 
the  lung  is  not  collapsed. 

In  this  connection  it  is  not  perhaps  worth  while  to  di- 
rect attention  to  the  fact  that  in  all  probability  it  would  l>e 
perfectly  easy  to  operate  upon  the  lungs  without  allow- 
ing them  to  collapse.  Probably  the  whole  lung  would 
remain  expanded  if  the  patient  breathed  compressed  air. 
It  would  be  very  easy  to  devise  and  apply  an  appara- 
tus which  would  increase  the  pressure  within  the  che.st, 
and  through  this  ether  might  be  given.  It  would  only  be 
necessary  to  have  a  mask  so  shaped  that  it  would  fit  closely 
over  the  nose  and  mouth.  The  ether  could  be  given 
through  this  mask  and  suitable  valves  would  permit  of 
inspiration  and  expiration  taking  place.  It  is  very  likely 
that  with  such  a|)paratus  a  large  portion  of  the  lung 
might  be  laid  bare  and  freely  incised  without  causing 
the  least  collapse  of  it.  Of  course  it  will  be  understood 
that  this  is  merely  a  suggestion  po.ssibly  of  no  earthly  value. 
But  it  is  a  suggestion  sufficiently  plausible  to  be  worth 
thinking  about. 

The  anatomy  of  the  finest  bronchi,  and  of  the  lobules,  is 
shown  in  a  number  of  casts  presented  to-night.  Two  draw- 
ings, made  by  Dr.  II.  Macdonald,  from  sketches  of  my 
own,  illustrate  the  a|)pearance  of  the  air-passages  and  air- 
vesicles  under  a  moderate  power.  The  reproductions  of 
these  and  a  description  of  them  will  appear  in  the  Patho- 
logical Society's  Procecdinr/n. 

The  sudden  breaking  up  of  the  [)ulMionarv  artery  into 
capillaries,  which  is  well  known  to  occur  at  its  entrance 
into  the  lobules,  is  of  peculiar  interest,  because  it  takes 
place  where  the  bronchi  sulxlivide  into  air-passages,  and 
because  also  il  is  at  tliis  pl;ice,  jiccording  Ir)  |{indlleis(di,  that 
the  miliary  tubercles  have  their  original  site.     This  author 
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believ'es  that  the  reasou  that  these  tubercles  are  found  most 
frequently  in  the  situation  mentioned  is  to  he  explained  by 
some  peculiar  behavior  of  the  air  currents.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary to  go  over  his  views.  It  is,  however,  worth  while  once 
more  to  call  attention  to  this  fact:  that,  in  spite  of  experi- 
ments showing  the  possibility  of  infei.-tion  by  dried  tubercle 
bacilli  kept  floating  in  the  air,  there  is  yet  no  proof  that 
these  actually  enter  the  air-vesicles  by  inhalation  and  not 
otherwise.  The  question  has  not  yet  been  answered  in  a  satis- 
factory way  why  tubercle  bacilli  are  inhaled  into  the  upper 
lobes  of  the  lungs  in  so  many  cases,  while  the  bacteria  of 
pneumonia  in  a  vast  majority  of  cases  are  loiigcd  in  the 
lower  lobes;  moreover,  it  still  remains  to  be  explained  why 
in  so  very  many  cases  llie  tubercles  are  fourd  on  the  suifaee 
of  the  lungs  beneath  pleural  adhesions.  There  nuist  be 
something  very  peculiar  about  air  currents  which  so  sliarplv 
separate  one  bacterium  from  another,  and  which,  moreover, 
seem  to  carry  the  tubercle  bacillus  with  such  tender  care  to 
the  extreme  surface,  and  there  to  lay  it  down  in  a  pleasant 
though  remote  spot,  where  it  may  rear  its  familv  in  [leace 
and  cause  pleural  adhesions. 

The  theory  of  inhalation  seems  to  nic  absolutclv  im- 
[)robable.  Turning  now  to  other  ways  by  which  the  bacil- 
lus may  be  introduced  into  the  lungs,  we  have  onlv  thi 
lymphatic  and  the  arteries.  In  regard  to  the  former,  I  have 
been  unable  to  find  any  proof  that,  under  all  circumstance, 
the  lymph  flows  in  the  same  direction.  It  is  most  proba- 
ble, however,  that  it  flows  toward  the  root  of  the  lung. 

When  we  look  at  the  course  of  the  blood-vessels,  \\v 
see  that  the  pidmonary  artery  arises  from  the  ri<>lit  ven- 
tricle and  that  it  divides  into  two  large  trunks,  both  ol 
which  form  arches  with  the  radii  of  their  curves  towaici 
the  heart,  and  that  the  first  branches  from  these  are  siven 
otf  from  the  peripheries  of  these  curves  and  then  run  almost 
straight  toward  the  surface  of  the  lung.  Let  us  suppose 
that  there  is  introduced  into  the  right  ventricle  a  small  em- 
bolus of  higher  specific  gravity  than  that  of  the  blood 
plasma.  Such  an  embolus  would  be  expected  first  to  be 
thrown  against  the  upper  wall  of  the  main  artery  and  then 
to  enter  one  of  the  branches  which  supply  the  apex  of  the 
lung.  This  theory  is  founded  upon  the  usual  behavior  of 
solid  particles  in  moving  fluids.  Such  bodies,  if  heavier 
than  the  fluid,  are  thrown  against  the  peripheral  wall  of  the 
tube  which  is  curved.  If  the  masses  containing  bacilli  are 
very  small  they  would,  theoretically,  roach  the  |)art  of 
the  apical  artery  near  the  pleural  surface,  and  if  some- 
what larger,  one  would  expect  them  to  enter  some  of  the 
branches  of  the  artery  and  to  be  arrested  exactly  at 
the  place  where  Rindfleisch  says  that  the  tubercles  most 
often  originate — namely,  at  the  point  where  bronchus  and 
vessel  enter  the  lr)bulc  and  where  the  rather  large  arterv 
suddenly  breaks  up  into  capillaries.  The  reasons  which 
make  this  theory  seem  plausible  need,  perhaps,  a  little  more 
explanation.  In  rapidly  moving  liquids  which  are  inclosed 
in  curved  tubes  it  will  be  seen  that  the  so-called  "centrifu- 
gal force"  would  make  particles  heavier  than  the  liquid 
tend  to  fly  toward  the  peripheral  wall  of  the  tubes,  and 
particles  lighter  than  the  liquid  should  tend  to  follow  the 
wall  nearest  the  center.     Of  course  this  is  most  marked 


when  the  tubes  are  large  enough  for  the  attraction  of  their 
walls  for  the  contained  fluid  and  particles  to  he  of  little 
importance,  and  when  the  solid  particles  are  large  enough 
to  develop  a  momentum  sufficient  to  overcome  the  friction 
of  the  fluid  which  tends  to  obstruct  their  motion.  If  the 
particles  were  very  small,  they  would  be  apt  to  change  their 
position  but  little  in  a  fluid  like  blood  in  tubes  of  the  curve 
of  the  pulmonary  arteries  when  propelled  at  the  speed  of 
the  blood  current. 

Looking  at  the  arteries  of  the  lung,  as  shown  in  these 
casts,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  direction  of  the  main  trunk  is 
such  as  to  produce  a  sharp  curve  downward.  The  largest 
branch  also  runs  downward  to  the  lower  lobe  or  lobes. 
When,  however,  the  middle-sized  and  smaller  branches  are 
studied  they  are  found  to  run  quite  straight  toward  the 
pleura?,  giving  off  still  smaller  vessels,  nearly  at  right  angles 
to  the  main  trunk.  This  trunk,  however,  is  pretty  large 
until,  near  the  pleural  surface,  it  suddenly  divides  into  a 
number  of  small  vessels,  and  these  reach,  as  is  visible  to  the 
naked  eye,  almost  to  the  surface  of  the  organ  before  divid 
ing  into  capillaries. 


Fio.  2.— Fkont  View  op  the  Pclmonart  Artery  and  Some  op  its  Principal 
Branches.  (From  a  metallic  cast  made  hy  the  author.)  The  pnhiinnary 
semihinar  valves  have  made  the  two  projections  in  the  lower  part.  A  repro- 
Bcntation  of  the  fine  details  of  the  specimen  is  impossible  in  the  present 
paper. 

The  behavior  of  small  einlioli  hca\ii'r  than  the  plasma 
would  probably  be  different  from  that  of  large  ones.  They 
would  be  likely  to  take  a  course  which  would  carry  them 
lower  down  than  larger  ones,  and  also  upon  entering  the 
straighter  vessels  they  would  be  more  apt  to  follow  the 
larger  branches  directly  toward  the  pleura,  and  there  to  be 
arrested  at  the  capillaries.  If  the  emboli  were  numerous 
they  would  probably  scatter  more  or  less  widely  through 
the  lung,  as  is  the  case  in  miliary  tuberculosis.  Although 
these  very  small  bodies  would,  theoretically,  be  less  affected 
by  till'  curved  course  of  the  vessels  than  the  larger  ones, 
still  they  ought  to  feel  its  influence  more  or  less,  and  tend, 
on  the  whole,  to  afl'ect  the  upper  r.-ithcr  than  the  lower 
lobes  first.  Of  course  the  impediment  to  the  circulation 
becomes  greater  and  greater  as  vessel  after  vessel  is  plugged. 
Hence  the  blood  current  becomes  slower  and  slower  in  the 
affected  lobes  as  the  process  spreacls.  The  current  in  llic 
lower  lobes  then  becomes  relatively  more  rapid,  ami  new 
emboli  will -bo  likely  to  be  lodged  at  lower  levels.  It  is 
al.so  quite  probable  that  the  bacilli,  having  once  caused  the 
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tissue  to  break  dowD,  would  then  be  distributed  by  the  air 
currents,  as  well  as  in  other  ways.  In  phthisis  the  lesions 
usuallv  begin  in  the  upper  lobes,  and  in  many  cases,  besides 
the  tubercular  process  and  the  pneumonia  going  with  it, 
there  is  disease  of  the  arteries,  and  the  bronchial  glands  or 
some  other  lymphatics  are  tubercular. 

In  a  previous  paper  I  spoke  of  various  objections  to  the 
inhalation  theory  of  infection,  and  also  called  attention  to 
the  probability  that  all  parts  of  the  lung  were  expanded,  in 
proportion  to  their  bulk,  by  the  chest  movements.  Unques- 
tionably the  region  of  least  actual  motion  must  be  in  the 
vesicles  about  the  root  and  those  lying  near  to  the  spinal 
column,  but  it  is  most  probable  that  the  chest  movements 
are  such  as  to  affect  equally  every  lobule  throughout  the 
lungs. 

Those  who  would  explain  the  frequency  of  tubercular 
disease  of  the  upper  lobes  by  infective  matter  carried  by 
the  air  currents  give  various  ways  in  which  they  think  it 
takes  place.  Some  contend  that  the  upper  lobes  move  less 
than  the  lower,  owing  to  the  form  of  the  ribs.  Why  this 
should  cause  them  to  inspire  bacilli  oftener  than  the 
lower  lobes  is  not  clear,  but  we  are  told  that  it  is  not  be- 
cause the  bacilli  are  drawn  in,  but  because  they  are  not 
forced  out.  The  expiratory  power  is  insufficient,  and  during 
coughing,  etc.,  the  air  is  forced  into  the  apices,  carryins; 
with  it  secretions  containing  infective  matter.  If  this  state- 
ment is  correct,  why  do  we  not  frequently  find  the  u])per 
lobes  choked  up  with  these  secretions  I 

Any  theory  based  upon  the  thoracic  respiratory  move- 
ments must  take  into  account  that  in  women  the  thoracic, 
and  in  men  the  abdominal,  style  of  breathing  should  exert 
some  influence,  and  must  explain  why  greater  and  lesser 
relative  movements  of  the  upper  parts  of  the  thorax  both 
pro<luce  the  same  results  upon  the  upper  lobes. 

Once  more  reverting  to  the  theory  that  coughing  emp- 
ties more  thoroughly  the  lower  than  the  upper  lobes,  and 
even  drives  air  and  secretions  into  them,  and  that  this  is 
caused  by  relatively  slight  apex  motion,  let  me  call  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  the  statement  usually  made,  that  the 
upper  thorax  evidently  does  not  move  in  coughing  as  much 
as  the  lower,  and  evidently  bulges  during  the  forcible  ex- 
piration of  cough,  is  not  altogether  true.  The  upper  part 
of  the  thorax  only  seems  to  bulge  out  in  this  case,  because 
during  the  forced  inspiration  preceding  the  cough  the  lower 
ribs  are  fixed  by  the  diaphragm,  while  the  upper  ones  move 
more  freely.  The  upper  thorax  is  thus  bulged  out.  When 
the  cough  expiration  occurs,  the  lower  ribs  move  less  than 
the  upper,  and  also  are  sooner  fixed  by  the  abdominal  mus- 
cles. Hence  the  upper  chest  during  expiration  has  been 
thought  to  be  actually  expanded  when  it  is  only  so  rela- 
tively to  the  lower.  There  is  no  .such  thing  as  forcing  air 
into  the  u[>per  lobes  in  coughing  expiratory  movement. 

To  the  question  "  IIow  <loes  the  tubercle  virus  find  its 
way  into  the  blood?"  it  seems  correct  to  reply  that  the 
path  of  the  virus  is  probably  throuL(h  the  lymph  channels, 
being  absorbed  by  lymphatics  in  the  mouth,  nose,  trachea, 
larger  bronchi,  gastro-intestinal  tract,  or  in  any  way  the 
bacilli,  with,  perhaps,  some  clieesy  matter  and  white  cells, 
enter  through  the  thoracic  ducts  into  the  venous  blood. 


These  masses  of  bacteria,  etc.,  are  lodged  in  the  upper  lobes. 
If  very  small,  they  are  apt  to  be  found  at  the  pleural  sur- 
face ;  if  large,  they  are  lodged  in  some  branch  of  the  pul- 
monary artery  of  the  upper  lobe,  a  little  nearer  the  root  of 
the  lung. 

Of  course  this  is  all  conjecture,  yet  experiments  now 
under  progress  make  it  seem  very  probable.  I  hope  in  the 
future  to  demonstrate  by  various  devices  that  the  theory  is 
almost  certainly  correct. 

It  is  well,  I  think,  before  closing,  to  outline  the  methods 
of  study  by  which  I  hope  to  learn  something  about  the 
path  followed  by  the  tubercle  bacillus  in  entering  the  lungs. 
Of  course  microscopic  studies  of  tuberculosis  as  found  in 
the  lungs  in  the  lower  animals  induced  by  injection  into  the 
veins  or  the  aqueous  chamber,  the  peritonajum,  or  else- 
where, and  of  acute  miliary  tuberculosis  in  the  human  lung, 
must  form  a  large  part  of  the  work.  It  is  rather  interest- 
ing to  inquire  whether  those  tubercles  which  are  found  in 
the  lungs  after  intravenous  or  other  extra-pulmonary  injec- 
tions can  be  shown  to  differ  in  their  relations  to  the  air 
vesicles  from  the  tubercles  found  ir)  cases  where  inhalation 
has  been  supposed  to  lead  to  the  infection.  Tuberculosis 
of  the  lungs  following  artificial  inoculation  may  occur  in 
more  or  less  widely  separated  nodules,  or  may  present  rather 
localized  masses.  These  masses  may  distinctly  show  a  tend- 
ency to  affect  the  apices  or  they  may  not.  It  is  necessary 
to  practice  intravenous  injections  with  bacilli  cuntaiiied  in 
media  of  varying  consistence  and  specific  gravity. 

So  far  as  inhalation  experiments  go,  a  most  important 
thing  is,  evidently,  to  exclude  all  possible  effect  of  the  blood 
current.  A  living  animal  eats,  breathes  through  passages 
presenting  a  large  surface  of  mucous  membrane,  and  is  pos- 
sessed of  lymphatics,  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  substances 
supposed  to  have  entered  the  lungs  by  inhalation  have  real, 
ly  been  introduced  by  the  lymph  or  blood  or  both.  In 
order  to  eliminate  this  source  of  error,  the  device  of  i>re- 
serving  lungs  in  an  elastic  condition  is  worthy  of  experi- 
ment, and  I  hope  will  be  of  value.  It  is  possible  thus  to 
prepare  lungs,  and  it  is  also  possible  to  cause  an  artificial 
circulation  if  a  fluid  like  a  thin  oil  which  does  not  exude 
from  the  vessels  is  employed.  The  method  by  which  these 
elastic  lungs  are  made  is  based  upon  the  use  of  the  old  gly- 
cerin-carbolic-acid mixture.  After  injecting  the  organs  with 
a  solution  of  chromic  acid,  alcohol,  acetic  acid,  and  water, 
a  solution  of  glycerin  and  carbolic  acid  is  made  in  water. 
This  is  injected,  and  after  it  has  been  as  far  as  possible 
drained  out  of  the  lungs,  the  process  is  completed  by  in- 
jecting souie  fixed  oil  like  olive  oil,  containing  a  small 
amount  of  some  essential  oil.  The  lung  thus  jirepared  re- 
tains an  elasticity  which  seems  to  be  as  nearly  as  possible 
the  same  as  that  of  one  freshly  removed.  I  show  a  speci- 
men taken  from  the  body  at  an  autopsy  January  11,  1890.* 

It  will  be  seen  that  in  this  specimen  tlie  color  is  nearly 
natural,  that  the  surface  of  the  lung  when  collapsed  is 
rather  wrinkled,  which  is  not  natural,  but  that  the  organ 
expands  and  contracts  in  a  manner  which  makes  it  hard  to 
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believe  that  it  was  not  just  removed  from  the  bodv.  On 
percussion,  we  get  a  normal  note  when  the  lung  is  inflated. 
Auscultation  while  air  is  alternately  introduced  and  ex- 
pelled shows  what  seems  to  be  an  exaggerated  but  other- 
wise a  normal  vesicular  murmur.  With  such  lungs  I  hope 
to  ascertain  where  fine  powders  lodge.  Of  course  it  is 
necessarj'  to  arrange  the  apparatus  so  that  the  lung  inspires 
and  is  not  expanded  by  compressed  air.  A  negative  press- 
ure on  the  lung  surface  from  chest  expansion  draws  air  in. 
It  is  preposterous  to  compare  the  effects  of  positive  press- 
ure at  the  trachea  with  the  effects  of  negative  pressure  at 
the  lung  surface.  The  currents  resulting  from  the  rush  of 
air  toward  a  partial  vacuum  are  very  different  from  those 
caused  by  air  propelled  by  pressure  exerted  behind.  Push- 
ing and  pulling  an  elastic  substance  produce  very  different 
results,  and  the  elastic  air  must  behave  quite  differently 
when  it  is  drawn  in  toward  a  lessened  resistance  than  when 
forced  by  pressure  behind  toward  a  greater.  Evidently, 
daring  inspiration  the  first  effect  of  chest  expansion  is  to 
raretV  the  air  in  the  lobules.  This  rarefication  progresses 
rapidly  thro\igh  the  bronchi  and  trachea,  and  results  in  a  rush 
of  air  through  this  latter.  It  will  be  noted  that  under 
these  circutnstances  the  resistance  is  progressively  less  as  we 
go  from  the  center  toward  the  periphery.  In  the  case  of 
air  forced  in  by  positive  pressure  the  resistance  is  always 
greater  near  the  surface  than  at  the  center.  Expiration 
always  occurs  under  positive  pressure,  however  the  lung 
is  inflated.  I  must  ask  your  pardon  for  going  into  this 
sort  of  detail,  but  it  seems  that  the  simplest  lung  phys- 
ics are  not  well  understood  by  many  physicians,  and  this 
particular  question  of  positive  and  negative  pressure  and 
their  effects  upon  elastic  and  non-elastic  media  seems  espe- 
cially troublesome.  Physicists  seem  to  have  overlooked 
the  behavior  of  fluid  media  like  the  blood  in  elastic  tubes 
like  the  blood-vessels,  and  I  have  been  unable  to  find  in- 
formation of  a  positive  kind  about  the  behavior  of  elastic 
media  like  air  in  elastic  tubes  like  the  bronchi  and  pul- 
monary lobules.  The  problems  are  very  complicated,  but 
this  much  may,  I  think,  safely  be  asserted:  that  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  in  every  case  the  speed  of  the  air  currents 
in  the  lungs  is  in  proportion  to  the  resistance  ahead,  and 
therefore  is  relatively  greater  in  the  smaller  bronchi  and 
air -passages  than  in  the  larger  when  .sucked  in  as  in 
normal  inspiration,  and  greater  in  the  larger  than  the 
smaller  when  forced  in  by  positive  pressure. 

Under  the  negative  pressure  caused  by  inspiration  the  air 
first  moved  is  that  in  the  lobules,  and  that  last  moved  in  the 
upper  respiratory  passages.  Under  positive  pressure  this  is 
reversed;  the  air  in  the  upper  passages  is  first  compressed, 
and  tliat  in  the  lobules  last.  The  most  rapid  and  earliest 
motion  is  near  the  center  under  positive,  and  near  the  pe- 
riphery under  negative  pressure.  When  inspiration  begins, 
let  us  suppose  that  the  air  in  the  lungs  is  everywhere  at  rest. 
(This  is  not  the  case,  in  fact,  for  there  is  still  some  little  air 
passing  out  of  the  trachea,  as  can  be  seen,  until  a  little  ex- 
pansion of  the  thorax  has  begun.)  The  result  of  the  chest 
expansion  is,  as  has  been  said,  to  cause  a  rush  of  air  into 
the  lungs.  Thi<  rush  begins  in  the  peripheral  parts.  At 
the  end  of  the  inspiratory  expansion  the  air  still  continues 


to  rush  in,  since  the  great  resistance  caused  by  friction,  etc., 
prevents  it  from  immediately  following  the  chest  move- 
ments and  filling  the  partial  vacuum.  The  chest  now  be- 
gins to  collapse  in  expiration.  The  result  is  that  the  air  in 
the  peripheral  parts  first,  as  the  negative  pressure  is  arrested, 
stops,  and  then  under  the  positive  force  caused  by  the  col- 
lapsing thorax  first  momentarily  becomes  motionless,  and 
then,  the  expiratory  pressure  being  greater  than  that  of  the 
atmosphere,  begins  to  rush  out  through  the  smaller  bronchi, 
and  first  brings  the  air  rushing  in  through  these  tubes  to  a 
standstill  and  then  causes  it  to  be  expelled.  In  connection 
with  this  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  there  is  normally  no 
very  appreciable  interval  between  inspiration  and  expira- 
tion in  healthy  chests  in  which  the  vesicular  murmur  is 
audible,  but  that  when  bronchial  breathing  is  heard  through 
hepatized  lung  or  under  any  circumstances,  there  is  a  di.s- 
tinct  pause  between  the  inspiratory  and  expiratory  sounds. 
Theoretically  the  air  in  the  lobules  should  very  quickly  be 
affected  by  respiratory  movements,  while  in  the  largertubes 
a  much  longer  interval  ought  to  elapse  before  the  rapid  in- 
rush of  air  during  inspiration  is  stopped,  and  then  theoreti- 
cally some  little  time  should  elapse  before  the  pressure  in 
the  lobules  could  travel  through  the  smaller  to  the  larsier 
tubes  and  cause  the  outward  rush.  Those  who  believe  that 
the  vesicular  murmur  is  only  a  modification  of  the  bron- 
chial note  should  think  this  over  and  explain  it. 

I  hope  at  some  future  date  to  demonstrate,  by  studies  of 
elastic  lungs  under  negative  inspiratory  and  positive  expi- 
ratory pressure,  certain  matters  of  interest  in  respect  to  the 
mode  of  infection  by  the  tubercle  bacillus,  and  also  perhaps 
to  some  questions  of  physical  diagnosis. 

I  attempt  in  this  paper  to  give  an  idea  of  the  results 
of  two  years'  work.  Of  course,  it  is  itnpossible  to  give  any 
adequate  representation  of  the  specimens  shown  to  one  who 
does  not  see  them.  To  summarize  what  I  think  is  shown 
is  very  easy  : 

1.  Corrosion  preparations  are  valuable  in  the  study  of 
the  lungs. 

2.  In  the  lungs  these  preparations  show  that  the  course 
of  the  arteries  and  bronchi  is  [)ractically  the  same.  They 
run  in  a  direction  normal  to  the  planes  of  expansion.  The 
veins  run  far  from  them  and  frequently  cross  them,  and 
their  course  is  such  as  to  make  it  probable  that  the  blood- 
pressure  within  them  is  little  affected  by  respiratory  move- 
ments. 

3.  It  is  not  proved  that  the  air  currents  in  the  lung  dur- 
ing inspiration  and  expiration  are  able  to  cause  the  bacillus 
of  tuberculosis  to  lodge  so  often  in  the  upper  lobes  and 
near  the  pleural  surfaces. 

4.  Those  who  maintain  that  the  motion  of  the  chest 
walls  causes  in  any  way  such  movements  of  the  lungs  as  to 
inspire  tubercle  bacilli  into  the  upper  lobes  so  frequently 
must  explain  two  things:  (a)  Why  the  greater  relative 
movement  of  the  upper  part  of  the  thorax  in  women  and 
the  smaller  relative  movement  of  the  same  region  in  men 
aUke  produce  this  effect,  and  (6)  why  pneumococci  usually 
lodge  in  the  lower  lobes  if  they  also  are  inspired  ? 

5.  The  course  of  the  pulmonary  arteries  and  the  laws  of 
bodies  in  fluid  media  in   motion  in  curved  tubes  make  it 
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certainly  worth  while  to  ascertain  whether  these  blood-vessels 
do  not  carry  the  bacteria  to  their  usual  seat. 

This  is  all.  Let  me  remind  any  one  wlio  asks,  What  is 
the  use  of  all  this  ?  of  the  reply  of  Faraday  to  the  simple- 
minded  idiot  who  inquired,  in  regard  to  the  first  electrical 
machine,  ''  What  is  the  use  of  it  "i "  The  retort  contemptu- 
ous was:  ■'  What  is  the  use  of  a  baby  T'  Of  course,  had 
the  sarcastic  scientist  been  a  member  of  our  own  profession, 
he  would  have  appreciated  the  most  immediate  use  of  a 
baby,  financially  at  least.  It  is  always  worth  while  to  try 
to  learn  a  little  more  about  anything.  I  had  no  idea,  how- 
ever, that  this  same  work  might  possibly  prove  of  "  practi- 
cal "  value.  If  lung  surgery  is  to  be,  through  Koch's  work, 
a  matter  of  immediate  importance,  as  is  possible,  then  per- 
haps this  infant  of  mine  may  prove  useful  to  the  surgeon. 

If  the  study  is  of  no  surgical  value,  a  reply  to  one  ask- 
ing this  most  irritating  question,  as  to  the  tangible  and  im- 
mediate use  of  any  work  which  is  less  contemptuous  than 
that  of  Faraday,  may  be  really  more  just,  and  is  certainly 
more  courteous.  It  is  this :  If  it  has  no  other  use,  it  may 
show  some  one  that  it  is  needless  to  waste  time  in  under- 
taking similar  studies.  Time  is  the  one  invaluable  thing 
in  the  world,  for,  if  wasted,  it  never  can  be  replaced.  A 
blunder  is  worth  something  if  it  is  recorded,  so  that  some 
other  man  may  avoid  a  similar  one.  It  is  worth  while  to 
do  something,  even  if  onlj'  to  prove  that  it  is  not  worth 
doing  again.  Besides  all  this,  facts  are  always  of  value, 
often  of  unexpected  value.  If  this  work  has  added  even  a 
little  to  any  one's  knosvledge,  it  is  of  use. 


RAILROAD   SURGERY.* 
By   CLINTON   B.   HERRICK,  M.  D., 

ASSISTANT  SURGEON,  TROY   HOSPITAJ.. 

It  is  not  without  some  hesitation  that  I  have  prepared, 
and  now  present  before  this  society,  a  paper  on  railroad 
surgery.  The  literature  of  this  subject  is  so  very  limited 
that  any  one  who  starts  out  into  the  field  must  do  so  with 
personal  observations  as  a  basis  for  his  theories  and  advice 
in  regard  to  the  management  of  this  class  of  injuries. 

The  great  increase  during  late  years  in  the  number  of 
railroad.s,  with  their  corresponding  number  of  individuals 
employed  in  operating  the  same,  as  well  as  the  increase  in 
the  number  of  persons  carried  as  passengers,  have  been  the 
means  of  causing  and  thrusting  upon  surgeons  a  class  of 
injuries  which  have  come  to  be  distinctive.  We  can  not 
l'"ik  upon  an  extremity  injured  by  a  train  of  cars  having 
passed  over  it  as  in  any  way  similar  to  a  crush  from  other 
'■auses.  Those  produced  by  heavy  machinery  come  the 
nearest,  perhaps,  to  it,  but  even  here  the  violence  has  not 
l"-en  that  of  a  moving  body  carrying  an  extra  force  dc- 
piTiding  upon  its  velocity  as  well  as  upon  its  weight.  The 
name  of  military  surgery  has  been  permanently  given  to 
injuries  inflicted  in  battle,  and  such  injuries  are  treated  in 
1  -pecial  manner.  There  is  no  reason  why  railroad  surgery 
''  'uld  not  also  be  adopted  as  pertaining  to  injuries  by  cars. 


*  Read  before  the  Medical  Society  of  the  i 
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as  they  too  are  of  a  class  that  require  judgment  and  atten- 
tion quite  different  than  the  same  lesions  produced  in  civil 
life. 

We  have  a  force  the  nature  of  which  produces  severer 
wounds  than  are  ordinarily  seen  by  the  civil  surgeon.  The 
injuries  very  frequently  occur  at  some  distance  from  surgical 
aid,  the  injured  requiring  transportation  for  hours  before 
being  attended  to.  Many  times  the  injured  brakeman  lies 
alongside  the  track,  or  crawls  as  best  he  can,  until  discov- 
ered by  his  companions,  thus  not  only  losing  considerable 
blood,  but  rendering  his  chances  for  recovery  from  tiic 
shock  of  injury  very  slight,  or,  if  subjected  to  an  operation, 
he  more  readily  succumbs  to  its  prostrating  effects.  These 
are  all  factors  of  great  weight  when  attached  to  the  ques- 
tion of  the  course  and  prognosis  of  the  case.  As  an  in- 
stance :  Charles  Farly,  aged  twenty-two,  fell  from  a  freight 
train  during  the  night,  and  the  cars  passed  over  both  legs. 
Not  being  missed  and  finding  himself  alone,  he  dragged  his 
mangled  feet  behind  as  he  crawled  along  on  his  knees,  for 
several  miles,  before  a  rescuing  party  found  him.  He  kept 
up  his  "  grit"  until  reaching  the  hosj)ital,  four  hours  after 
the  accident,  when  a  double  amputation  was  performed. 
He  rallied  well  from  the  operation,  although  quite  weak. 
On  the  third  day  a  moderate  secondary  hicinorrhage  oc- 
curred which  he  was  unable  to  cope  with,  the  effects  of  his 
superhuman  etibrt  no  doubt  hastening  his  death,  which  took 
place  on  the  fourth  day. 

The  subject  of  railroad  surgery  may  be  divided  for  con- 
sideration into  injuries  of  the  head,  those  of  the  hand  and 
fingers,  and  those  of  the  extremities. 

Of  the  injuries  to  the  head,  scalp  wounds  are  frequent. 
In  the  majority  of  instances  other  injuries  are  found  in  the 
same  case,  either  simple  or  compound  fractures  of  an  ex- 
tremity or  contusions  of  various  parts  of  the  body.  Fract- 
ure of  the  skull  may  also  be  present.  If  so,  it  is  usually 
found  at  the  bottom  of  the  scalp  wound,  for,  as  the  fracture 
has  been  caused  by  violent  contact  with  rough  bodies,  such 
as  stones,  railroad  ties,  or  rails,  an  external  wound  is  an 
almost  certain  accompaniment.  However,  if  the  fracture 
should  be  at  the  base,  the  usual  signs,  such  as  bloody  dis- 
charge from  the  ears  and  nose  and  coma,  are  diagnostic.  As 
to  concussion,  only  the  severe  forms  are  met  with,  for  the 
reason  that  enough  time  usually  elapses  between  the  acci- 
dent and  the  time  of  being  brought  to  the  hospital  to 
allow  the  symptoms  of  slight  concussion  to  pass  off.  In 
treating  this  class  of  injuries  the  rules  are  those  of  anti- 
septic surgery.  Scalp  wounds  should  be  well  cleaned  of 
dirt,  edges  shaved  of  hair,  and  plaster  strips  adjusted,  al- 
lowing free  drainage.  Fractures  should  likewise  receive 
modern  treatment,  depressed  portions  of  skull  be  raised, 
and  loose  pieces  removed. 

Injuries  to  the  hand  and  fingers  constitute  fully  one  lialf 
of  all  those  received  by  railroad  employees.  They  are  usu- 
ally caused  by  getting  the  member  between  the  bumpers, 
or  "deadwoods,"  when  cars  are  about  to  be  coupled.  They 
present  in  varying  degrees  of  severity,  from  n  s<)ueezeil 
finger  to  a  crush  of  the  entire  hand.  These  injuries  always 
look  worse  tlian  they  really  are.  The  tissues  are  generally 
bruised  to  a  considerable  degree,  tearing  tlie  skin  and  al- 
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lowing  the  muscular  fibers  to  protrude.  Swelling  almost 
immediately  supervenes  upon  the  injur)-,  adding  its  distor- 
tion to  the  appearance.  As  to  the  treatment  of  the 
severer  injuries  of  this  class  there  has  been  considerable 
discussion.  The  majority  of  observers  agree  that  conserva- 
tism in  hand  injuries  should  be  practiced  to  the  fullest  e.v 
tent.  Where  the  case  is  one  of  complete  pulpifying  of  the 
entire  hand,  nothing  remains  but  amputation  at  or  above 
the  wrist  joint :  but  where  a  portion  only  of  the  hand  is 
gone,  all  should  be  thoroughly  cleansed  from  foreign  matter, 
such  parts  as  are  held  only  by  shreds  of  tissue  removed, 
the  remainder  dressed  in  a  soft  antiseptic  manner,  using 
plenty  of  iodoform  dust,  and,  with  support  by  a  broad 
splint,  healing  be  allowed  to  proceed  by  granulation.  In 
this  way  the  hand  may  many  times  be  spared  to  l)e  a  useful 
one.  As,  for  example,  J.  S.  was  injured  Sept.  10,  1888) 
receiving,  by  a  bumper  accident,  a  crush  of  the  index  finger 
and  considerable  contusion  of  remaining  fingers  and  palm 
of  the  hand.  The  index  finger  was  amputated,  and  the  rest 
oleanscd,  after  which  all  was  dressed  antiseptically  and  sup- 
ported by  a  palmar  splint.  The  result  was  very  satisfactory, 
the  patient  returning  to  work  with  a  useful  hand. 

There  is  some  question  as  to  the  propriety  of  attempt- 
ing to  save  the  tinkers  when  the  chances  for  joint  motion 
are  slight.  I  hold  that,  if  motion  is  out  of  the  question 
as  a  result  in  the  index,  middle,  or  ring  fingers,  they 
might  better  be  sacrificed  at  first,  for,  if  left  on,  they  will 
be  useless  and  painful,  as  numerous  instances  show.  How- 
ever, in  regard  to  the  thumb,  an  effort  to  save  it  should  be 
attempted  in  every  case  if  enough  tissue,  either  of  its  own 
or  of  adjoining  parts,  can  be  utilized  to  form  and  hold  its 
shape,  for  it  is  of  the  first  rank  in  importance  in  the  use  of 
the  hand.  The  little  fiuirer  ranks  second,  and  the  others 
equally  last. 

Injuries  to  the  forearm  and  upper  arm,  leg,  and  thigh 
are  frequent  both  in  employees  and  among  men  and  boys 
who  catch  rides  on  trains.  They  range  in  severity  from  a 
simple  fracture  to  a  complete  crushing  off  of  the  arm  or 
leg.  A  simple  fracture  is  treated  as  in  an  ordinary  case. 
In  a  compound  fracture,  a  bulky  but  firm  antiseptic  dress- 
ing, with  side  splints  applied,  and  good  aftercare,  obtains 
the  best  results.  Fixed  dressings  should  never  be  applied  in 
these  compound  fractures,  as  there  is  great  danger  of  the 
subsequent  swelling  producing  dire  results.  Even  with 
fenestra;,  the  discharge  will  get  under  the  dressing  and 
create  sepsis.  In  cases  where  the  car-wheels  have  passed 
over  the  arm  or  leg,  or  have  so  squeezed  it  between  the 
rtange  of  the  wheel  and  the  girder  as  to  bring  up  the  <]ues- 
tion  of  immediate  amputation,  we  encounter  what  has  al- 
ways been  looked  upon  as  a  point  requiring  great  nicety  of 
judgment  and  grave  consideration.  It  is  quite  unnecessary 
to  say  that,  where  the  distal  part  is  hanging  by  a  few  shreds 
of  tissue,  it  is  not  to  be  considered  in  any  other  light  than 
as  if  it  were  entirely  severed  and  gone.  The  ap|)earance 
of  these  injuries  is  many  times  misleading.  'I"he  skin  may 
be  almost  intact  and  the  muscles  apparently  in  proper  rela- 
tion and  condition,  when  close  examination  shows  all  to 
be  a  mangled  mass  and  the  bone  pulverized.  If  there  is  no 
crushing  of  the  bone,  and  the  arteries  with   much  of  the 


muscle  remain  intact,  an  effort  to  save  the  extremity  would 
probably  be  justifiable.  This  question,  however,  must  be 
sharply  handled,  and  I  believe  that  the  bold  and  fearless 
operator  will  obtain  the  better  results.  A  mangled  leg  may 
be  saved,  but  it  can  not  always  be  called  a  success,  for,  in 
the  majority  of  cases,  such  a  one  is  not  so  good-looking  or 
so  useful  as  a  cork  leg.  The  following  is  an  example  :  M. 
Skaae  was  injured  on  March  18,  1889,  the  car-wheel  inflict- 
ing a  compound  comminuted  fracture  of  the  left  leg.  He 
refused  the  advice' of  the  surgeons  to  have  an  amputation 
performed.  He  saved  his  leg,  but  at  this  writing,  nearly  a 
year  after  the  injury,  he  uses  crutches,  and  is  unable  to  do 
any  kind  of  work. 

Some  of  the  older  authorities,  also  Mr.  Bryant,  call  it 
bad  and  unjustifiable  surgery  to  remove  one  inch  more  of 
a  leg  than  is  absolutely  necessary,  and  enjoin  to  keep  close 
to  the  wounded  parts.  This  idea,  however,  must  be  en- 
tirely set  aside  in  railroad  surgery,  as  here  the  cause  of  the 
injury  must  be  considered  before  deciding  the  question, 
Where  shall  we  amputate  ?  In  itself,  the  line  of  wound 
offers  but  a  suggestion  as  to  the  point  of  amputation;  it 
does  not  decide  it. 

The  speed  of  the  train  is  to  be  considered,  first  of  all, 
in  determining  where  one  should  amputate,  and  in  treating 
this  question  two  divisions  are  necessary  :  Firstly,  a  train 
under  full  headway,  attaining  a  speed  of  over  fifteen  miles 
an  hour;  and,  secondly,  that  of  a  train  just  starting,  mov- 
ing under  five  miles  an  hour.  The  injuries  caused  by  these 
trains  will  be  in  proportion  to  their  speed.  Therefore,  if 
the  train  which  caused  the  injury  was  moving  slowly,  oper- 
ations may  be  performed  close  to  the  line  of  wound, and,  if 
necessary,  skin  that  extends  even  within  its  borders  may 
be  utilized  for  flaps.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  train  was 
at  full  speed,  an  incision  must  be  chosen  at  some  distance 
higher  than  the  line  of  injury,  apparently  sacrificing  tissue 
that  is  uninjured;  for,  with  the  greater  momentum,  these 
soft  parts  adjacent  to  the  visible  wounds  have  been  so  injured 
that,  while  not  altered  in  their  appearance,  yet  they  arc 
rendered  incapable  of  continuing  life.  This  change  is  in 
reality  a  local  shock,  causing  instant  death  in  the  tissues. 
In  every  case  a  rapidly  moving  body  acts  with  more  vio- 
lence than  a  corresponding  one  moving  slowly.  A  rifle- 
ball  whizzing  by  the  cheek  is  followed  by  a  greater  dostruc 
tion  than  a  similar  wound  from  a  spent  ball. 

It  matters  not  whether  one  or  more  cars  have  passed 
over  the  extremity,  nor  does  the  form  of  car  have  any  in- 
fluence in  the  ease,  as,  weighing  from  ten  to  twenty  tons  each, 
either  would  be  as  disastrous  in  its  results  as  the  other,  and 
the  highest  injury  the  only  one  to  be  taken  into  consideia- 
tion.  As  has  been  decided  by  all  surgeons,  conservatism 
to  the  fullest  extent  of  the  law  should  be  practiced  in  all 
injuries  to  the  hand,  and  is  so  practiced  with  brilliant  re- 
sults, and  why?  These  bumper  accidents  are  caused  by  slow 
moving  trains;  rarely,  if  ever,  do  the  ])arts  sl()U|.'li  to  any 
degree. 

To  illustrate  these  views,  permit  mo  to  iclate  a  few 
typical  cases. 

On  April  fi,  1880,  Mr.  S.  was  struck  by  n  pnssenscr  train  at  full 
speed.     The  right  thigh  was  crushed,  exposing  the  knee  Joint, 
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and  the  left  foot,  opening  the  ankle  joint.  Ampatation  was  per- 
formed above  the  knee  in  the  right,  into  what  seemed  perfectly 
healthy  tissue,  and  also  in  the  middle  third  of  the  K-ft  leg.  The 
patient  rallied  well.  In  forty-eight  hours  the  thigh  stump  be- 
gan to  swell,  tearing  out  the  sutures,  and  discharging  greatly. 
Gangrene  rapidly  supervened,  and  death  occurred  on  the  fourth 
day. 

P.  Beneche,  aged  ten,  was  injured  September  1-1,  1888,  l.y  a 
train  at  full  speed.  The  right  leg  was  crushed,  exposing  the 
knee  joint,  with  the  muscles  torn  and  mangled  almost  to  the 
groin,  and  all  filled  with  gravel.  The  left  foot  was  gone.  Am- 
putation was  performed  on  the  right,  close  to  the  trochanter, 
taking  some  skin  for  tiaps  that  was  torn  from  the  connective 
tissue,  in  order  to  avoid  hip-joint  amputation.  The  right  leg 
was  taken  oft'  at  the  upper  third.  After  a  day  or  two  the  thigh 
stump,  in  which  tissue  close  to  the  injury  was  left,  began  to 
slough,  and  finally  left  the  bone  protruding.  Only  after  long, 
diligent  care  did  the  parts  finally  heal  over.  In  the  left,  where 
a  high  operation  was  done,  the  stump  healed  primarily. 

In  another  case,  E.  Martin,  aged  thirteen,  was  injured  by  a 
train  at  half  speed,  passing  over  the  right  leg,  crnshing  it  above 
the  ankle.  Amputation  at  the  middle  third  of  the  leg  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  good  recovery. 

Again,  W.  Johnson,  aged  nineteen,  was  injured  by  a  slow 
train.  The  right  arm  was  crushed  to  the  elhow.  Amputation 
just  above  the  condyles  of  the  humerus  was  followed  by  pri- 
mary union. 

As  a  typical  example  of  the  high  operation,  J.  Martin,  aged 
nineteen,  was  struck  by  a  train  at  full  speed,  sustaining  a  crush 
of  the  right  arm  reacliing  above  the  elbow.  Amputation  at  the 
shoulder  joint  resulted  in  primary  union. 

To  add  to  these  detailed  cases,  I  will  tabulate  the  fol- 
lowing record  of  con.sccutive  cases  occurring  during  1890, 
at  the  Troy  Hospital,  where  I  followed  closely  the  princi- 
ple of  regarding  the  speed  of  the  train  in  selecting  the 
point  of  operation,  and  the  results  speak  for  themselves  : 

1.  Sandusky,  lower  third,  right  thigh  ;  recovery. 

2.  Farley,  lower  third,  right  thigh;  middle  third,  left 
leg ;  death  on  fourth  day ;  secondary  ha;morrhage  and 
shock. 

.3.  Ryan,  middle  third,  right  leg;  lower  third,  left  leg; 
recovery. 

4.  Tracy,  middle  third,  left  thigh;  middle  third,  right 
leg ;  recovery. 

5.  Goodrow,  shoulder  ji'int,  right  arm  ;  recovery. 

6.  Welch,  shoulder  joint,  right  arm  ;  recovery. 

7.  Rearclon,  lower  third,  left  leg  ;  recovery. 

In  deciiling  how  far  above  the  injury  the  amputation 
should  be  done  there  can  not  be  any  fixed  rule.  Each  case 
must  be  considered  by  itself.  The  highest  rent  in  the  skin, 
or  mangling  of  the  tissue,  shoubl  be  left  several  inches  be- 
low the  selected  point.  Discolored  skin  should  be  looked 
upon  with  suspicion,  and  given  a  wide  berth.  Where  the 
apparent  injury  reaches  fully  up  to  or  above  the  middle 
thinl  of  the  leir,  the  line  of  incision  should  be  above  the 
knee  joint.  Where,  however,  injuries  reach  high  up  on  the 
thigh,  it  is  better  to  take  the  chances  of  a  result  by  granu- 
lation than  to  do  a  hip-joint  anjiiutation. 

Other  points  to  consider  in  railroad  surgery  itre  shock 
and  when  to  amputate — whether  in  the  primary,  interme- 
diate, or  secondary  period.  Authorities  disagree  on  this 
point.     Wyetli  believes  in  waiting  even  until  threatening 


symptoms  of  py;emia  or  gangrene  appear.  Agnew  says 
the  primary  period  is  the  best  in  which  to  operate,  as  the 
parts  are  less  sensitive  and  the  morale  is  best  encountered. 
In  some  cases  the  railroad  surgeon  does  not  see  bis  pa- 
tient for  several  hours  after  the  injury,  this  time  being  lost 
in  transporting  the  patient  to  a  proper  refuge.  Here  not 
only  the  shock  of  injury  is  encountered,  but  the  effects  of 
hfemorrhage,  exposure,  and  rough  handling  are  added. 
When  the  patient  is  found  in  a  fair  condition  it  is  better  to 
do  at  once  such  operation  as  is  decided  upon,  for,  in  so 
doing,  the  shock  of  operation  is  modified  somewhat  bv  the 
already  existing  shock  of  injury,  and  to  wait  jeopardizes 
life  by  hremorrhage  and  exhaustion. 

In  speaking  of  shock  I  do  not  refer  to  the  moribund 
condition  in  which  no  one  would  think  of  operatinjr,  but 
to  that  condition  of  exhaustion  and  partial  insensibilitv 
which  follows  upon  a  severe  injury.  When  a  patient  is  in 
a  low  condition  it  is  best  to,  hurriedly  snip  off  the  crushed 
parts,  check  the  haemorrhage,  and,  after  thorough  washing, 
apply  an  antiseptic  dressing  and  wait  for  reaction  to  become 
(juite  well  established  before  proceeding.  To  assist  this 
there  are  various  means  of  value.  Elevation  of  the  foot  of 
the  bed  assists  the  return  of  the  blood  to  the  heart.  Hypo- 
dermic injections  of  whisky,  of  nitroglycerin,  of  atropine, 
and  of  morphine  are  of  great  assistance.  Kcctal  injections 
of  warm  soup,  saline  solutions,  or  defibrinated  blood  are 
also  recommended.  Where  two  or  more  extremities  are 
to  be  amputated  there  is  no  objection  to  doing  both  opera- 
tions at  one  time  if  possible.  Begin  with  the  worse  one, 
so  that,  if  necessary,  the  lesser  injury,  or  part,  will  be  the 
one  in  which  to  trust  to  delay. 

In  the  technique  of  operations  in  railroad  surgery  there 
is  not  much  to  add  to  that  of  modern  antiseptic  work. 
As  to  the  kind  of  Hap  to  make  in  slow-train  injuries,  use 
such  a  one  as  will  include  the  untorn  skin  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage. Where  the  high  amputation  is  performed,  each 
operator  may  make  his  individual  choice.  As  railroad  men 
work  in  oil,  they  are  usually  begrimed  with  snioke,  and 
require  vigorous  scrubbing  with  ether  to  insure  asepsis. 
Sterilized  silk  should  be  used  as  ligatures,  and  to  hasten 
the  operation  continuous  sutures  are  advisable.  Drainage 
should  be  used  until  the  first  redressing.  Anicsthctics  are 
well  borne,  and  for  this  purpose  I  prefer  the  mixture  of 
chloroform,  absolute  alcohol,  and  ether,  as  employed  at  the 
\'ienna  General  Ilospital.  1  have  used  this  mixture  for 
several  years  in  all  surgical  operations,  both  in  hos|)ilal  and 
private  practice,  and  have  not  as  yet  met  with  any  ill  ctfects 
from  its  use.  As  but  a  few  drachms  arc  required  in  an 
ordinary  amputation,  it  rarely  causing  vomiting,  and  its 
effects  are  quickly  obtained,  it  has  proved  more  valuable 
with  me  than  any  other  aniesthetic  ever  has.  In  the  after- 
treatment  of  these  amputations  such  anodynes  as  are  neces- 
sary to  relieve  pain  and  obtain  sleep,  perfect  quietude,  and 
a  plentiful  milk  diet  for  the  first  few  days,  will  be  found  to 
assist  greatly  in  improving  the  patient. 

We  now  come  to  the  prognosis  and  mortality  in  rail- 
road surgery.  So  far  as  the  prognosis  is  concerned,  this 
compares  verv  favorably  with  the  same  operations  in  civil 
surgery.     The  employees  are,  as  a  rule,  young  men.     By 
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reason  of  their  outdoor  life  they  are  rugged,  and  but  little 
alcoholism  is  met  with.  In  civilians  injured  upon  trains 
the  prognosis  depends  upon  the  lesion,  their  habits,  and 
their  age.  Some  oldei'  authorities  used  to  think  that  every 
inch  nearer  the  body  an  amputation  was  performed  carried 
with  it  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  rate  of  mortality. 
Anv  amputation  from  above  the  ankle  to  the  middle  of  the 
thigh  I  believe  carries  with  it  an  equal  amount  of  danger, 
so  far  as  the  line  itself  is  concerned.  Certainly  the  rate  of 
mortality  in  lower  thigh  amputations  is  no  higher  to-day 
than  in  those  in  the  leg. 

In  conclusion,  as  so  much  depends  on  the  condition  of 
the  injured  when  brought  to  the  operating  table,  ami  as  we 
have  seen  that  the  delay,  septic  danger,  and  mishandling 
of  a  dangling  or  crushed  extremity,  with  the  loss  of  blood 
and  prostration,  do  so  much  toward  producing  this  ex- 
haustion, would  it  not  be  a  humane  and  advisable  expedient 
to  place  some  means  at  hand  to  assist  in  warding  off  this 
influence  ] 

I  believe  that  this  could  be  rendered  feasible  l>y  having 
each  "  caboose  "  and  baggage-car  carry  a  packet  contain- 
ing splints  and  antiseptic  dressings  of  a  simple  nature,  and 
so  labeled  that  any  man  of  ordinary  intelligence  would  be 
able  to  apply  them  to  the  injured.  It  would  certainly  ren- 
der their  condition  more  comfortable  and  the  wounds  less 
liable  to  become  septic  until  the  patient  arrived  at  a  place 
where  the  aid  of  a  surgeon  could  be  had. 
1824  Fifth  Avexce. 


THEEAPEUTIC  EXPERIMENTS 

WITIJ    NITEOGEN    MONOXIDE.* 

By   W.   K.    BIRDSALL,   M.  D. 

Having  been  informed  by  two  physicians  whose  opin- 
ions L  value  that  they  had  obtained  satisfactory  results  from 
the  use  of  so-called  nitrous  oxide  for  the  relief  of  depres- 
sive emotions  in  hypochondriacal  and  neurasthenic  subjects, 
I  was  pleased  to  accept  an  offer  from  Mr.  A.  K.  Johnston, 
representing  the  S.  S.  White  Dental  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany, to  furni-'h  me  with  this  gas  and  the  convenient  appa- 
ratus which  they  manufacture  for  its  storage  and  adminis- 
tration, the  object  being  to  determine  its  therapeutic  value, 
not  as  an  aniesihetic  for  surgical  purposes,  its  great  useful- 
ness for  this  pur|>ose  being  sutiiciently  well  kn<nvn,  but  for 
the  relief  of  disease,  when  given  by  slow  and  prolonged 
inhalation  short  of  the  production  of  unconsciousness. 
Some  favorable  reports  having  been  rendered,  it  became 
advisable  to  test  its  efficacy  in  a  variety  of  pathological  con- 
ditions in  order  to  determine  its  action  in  different  dis- 
eases. As  Mr.  Johnston  seemed  to  desire  an  honest  and 
critical  investigation  by  the  profession  to  ascertain  whether 
nitrogen  monoxide  had  therapeutic  uses  aside  from  its  ac- 
tion as  an  aniesthetic,  I  felt  entirely  willing  to  join  in  the 
investigation,  particularly  as  this  drug  is  in  no  sense  a 
secret  compound,  but  a  well  known  gas  which  the  S.  S. 
White  Dental  .Manufacturing  Company  have  put  in  a  safe, 
jiortable,  and  convenient  form  for  physicians'  use. 


*  Read  before  the  New  York  Neurological  Society,  January  6,  1891. 


I  have  recently  sent  Mr.  Johnston  my  first  report,  in 
which  I  express  my  opinion,  based  on  the  results  I  have 
obtained.  I  report  the  cases  here  also,  without  waiting  for 
further  results,  that  others  working  in  the  same  line  may 
compare  my  observations  with  their  own,  as  follows: 

It  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  determine  the  real  therapeutic 
value  of  any  agent  or  substance  used  as  a  remedy,  and  it  is 
particularly  difficult  to  determine  whether  any  improvement 
which  follows  the  administration  ot  an  agent  sliould  be  attrib- 
uted to  it  or  to  other  causes.  When  the  morbid  process  is 
chronic,  the.varying  factors  which  modify  it  can  rarely  be  dis- 
criminated with  accuracy.  Observing  the  effect  of  a  thera- 
peutic agent  on  the  general  course  of  a  given  disease  is,  as  a 
rule,  an  uncertain  method,  and  we  can  usually  arrive  at  more 
positive  data  by  noting  the  etfect  it  produces  on  separate  nor- 
mal functions  and  their  abnormal  manifestations.  1  thought  it 
advisable,  therefore,  to  limit  my  experiments  with  nitrogen 
monoxide  at  first  to  its  use  in  relieving  certain  symptoms  or 
morbid  states  for  which  we  seek  immediate  relief,  such  as  pain, 
spasm,  and  some  morbid  mental  states,  rather  than  to  watch 
its  effects  upon  the  general  course  of  a  chronic  bronchitis  or 
phthisis  or  other  chronic  affection.  I  have  used  it  in  the  fol- 
lowing cases : 

1.  Migraine. — Male;  morning  nttnck  of  an  hour's  dura- 
tion. Gave  ten  bagfuls  of  gas  during  filteen  minutes.  Slight 
tingling  of  extremities  and  drowsiness  experienced  ;  partial  re- 
lief of  pain.  Pain  returned  five  minutes  after  inhalation,  and 
was  worse  than  before,  accompanied  by  slight  nausea. 

2.  Migraine. — Male;  afternoim  attack  with  slight  nausea. 
Took  eight  biigfuls  of  gas  during  twelve  minutes.     No  relief. 

,3.  PersiHtent  Headache  (su|)y)osed  to  be  due  to  ansemia). — 
Female,  aged  eighteen;  four  trials  on  difterent  days;  five  to 
fifteen  bagfuls  during  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes;  no  temporary 
reliel ;  no  subsequent  effects. 

4.  Patient^came  to  office  suffering  with  the  muscular  pain 
of  la  grippe.  Gave  ten  bagfuls  of  gas  during  fifteen  minutes, 
with  slight  relief  during  inhalation,  but  pain  returned  within 
ten  minutes. 

5.  Paralysis  Agitans. — Gave  gas  to  see  if  it  would  tempo- 
rarily diminish  the  tremor.  Ten  bagfuls  within  ten  minutes; 
no  effect  on  tremor  or  pulse-rate. 

6.  Asthma,  with  Chronic  Bronchitis. — Female,  aged  seven- 
teen. This  case  was  observed  over  a  period  of  four  montlis 
after  the  gas  treatment  was  commenced.  Gas  was  given  twenty 
times,  at  intervals  of  a  few  days,  from  three  to  twenty  bagfuls 
during  twenty  minutes.  Many  times  the  spasmodic  asthnuitic 
respiration  was  marked  at  the  time  of  inhalation,  but  no  dimi- 
nution cotdd  be  observed  in  theire  attacks  during  inlialation,  or 
any  change  noted  on  auscultation.  Sometimes  patient  would 
say  that  she  thought  she  could  breathe  more  freely  afterward, 
but  usually  her  reply  was  that  it  had  no  effect  except  to  make 
lier  feel  a  little  dizzy.  After  one  inhalation  she  returned  home, 
and  within  an  hour  had  a  severe  attack  of  asthma.  Subse- 
quently burning  stramonium  leaves  relieved  these  attacks  con- 
siderably. On  three  or  four  occasions  the  eftects  of  the  gas 
were  pushed  to  extreme  drowsiness  or  to  loss  of  consciousness, 
but  still  without  effect  on  the  sonorous  rfiles  and  hardly  any 
appreciable  efiect  upon  cardiac  action.  On  one  of  these  occa- 
sions the  ophthalmoscoi)e  was  used  while  iiatient  was  becoiidng 
unconscious;  slight  in(rrease  in  retinal  vascularity  was  observed 
just  before  consciousness  was  lot. 

7.  /n«omnw.— Female,  aged  twenty;  slight  gastro-intestinal 
catarrh  and  morbid  fear  of  insonmia;  could  not  sleep  ou  retir- 
ing, and  would  awake  in  the  night,  remaining  awake  for  hours. 
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Tried  gas  for  eight  days  in  succession  during  afternoon  hours, 
ten  to  twenty,  later  tliirty  to  forty,  bagfuls  during  half  an  Lour, 
almost  to  unconsciousness.  The  first  night  she  slept  well;  sec- 
ond niglit  was  as  wakeful  as  ever,  after  which  she  was  unable 
to  obtain  any  benefit  from  the  gas.  This  patient  had  slept  well 
for  a  few  nights  nn<ler  sulphonal,  and  subsequently,  under  a 
placebo  which  she  believed  to  be  a  hyi)notic,  the  insomnia 
ceased. 

8.  Insomnia  and  Slight  Melancholia^  with  Organic  Cardiac 
Disease. — Gas  was  administered  seven  times,  at  intervals  of 
two  or  three  days.  First  gave  nine  bagfuls  of  oxygen  with 
twenty  ])er  cent,  of  nitrogen  mono.'iide  during  twenty  minutes; 
observed  no  immediate  etfects,  but  it  was  reported  that  she  was 
somewhat  restless  after  it,  yet  slept  better  for  two  nights.  Alter 
three  bagfuls  of  nitrogen  monoxide,  was  excitable  ;  seemed  a 
little  more  active  after  it,  but  was  restless  the  following  night. 
Subsequently  the  inhalations  did  not  seem  to  relieve  the  insom- 
nia or  change  the  depressive  character  of  her  ideas,  and  the 
treatment  was  discontinued  at  the  request  of  the  patient  and 
her  friends.  There  was  no  appreciable  efl'ect  on  the  heart's 
action. 

9.  Opium  Hahit. — Male,  aged  fifty.  Had  taken  one  grain 
of  morphine  three  times  a  day  for  two  or  three  years,  reduced 
from  much  larger  amounts  taken  for  many  years.  Gas  was  given 
instead  of  midday  dose  to  see  if  it  would  replace  morphine. 
Gave  four  bagfuls  during  fifteen  minutes;  patient  became  more 
talkative,  and  observed  slight  vertigo.  Next  day  he  reported 
that  it  gave  him  strength,  as  the  morphine  did,  but  about  an 
hour  after  eating  he  had  discomfort  at  stomach  from  food,  such 
as  he  usually  experienced  when  he  had  not  taken  his  mor- 
pbiae.  Gave  four  bagfuls  during  fifteen  minutes;  slight  vertigo 
observed.  Reported  not  as  comfortable  after-ettects  as  on  the 
first  occasion.  Patient  thinks  it  helps  some,  but  does  not  re- 
place tlie  morphine.  Did  not  wish  to  try  it  further,  though  he 
was  desirous  of  being  cured  of  the  habit,  and  subsequently  un- 
derwent the  withdrawal  treatment  in  an  institution,  but  re- 
lapsed. 

10.  HypochondritiKiii. — Female,  aged  twenty-four.  Sexual 
excesses;  gave  gas  to  note  effect  upon  depressive  ideas.  I 
tboQght  it  inten?ified  her  emotion  and  ideas,  but  did  not  change 
their  depressive  character. 

11.  IlypochondriastH. — Male.  Sexual  excesses;  temporary 
exhilaration  during  inhalation,  hut  depressive  ideas  as  strong 
as  ever  a  few  minutes  after. 

12.  Neurasthenia  (lilhremic  variety). — No  effect  beyond  a 
slight  degree  of  "  quiet  comfort"  during  inhalation. 

13.  Depressive  Ideas  after  an  Alcoholic  Debauch  (Ixatzenjam- 
mer). — Tendency  to  intensification  of  despondent  ideas  ratljer 
than  diminution,  even  during  inhalation. 

14.  A  case  of  phtliisis,  female,  tried  the  gas  once  for  cough, 
but  failed  to  return  for  treatment  or  to  report. 

15.  Chronic  Bronchitis. — Male.  Three  morning  inhalations, 
ten  bagfuls  during  twenty  minutes;  no  appreciable  effect  on 
cough. 

16.  Hysteria. — Male.  Patient  suffering  with  pain  in  right 
arm  and  shoulder,  simulating  neuralgia,  but  probably  mental  and 

"  due  to '"auto-suggestion."  Gave  fifteen  bagfuls  of  gas  during 
twenty  minutes,  with  temporary  relief  at  first,  but  finally  termi- 
nating in  a  violent  paroxysm  of  [lain,  during  which  he  walked 
the  floor  in  great  distress  and  became  very  emotional;  this 
quickly  aubsiiled,  leaving  him  with  the  usual  degree  of  discom- 
fort. A  good  example  of  intensification  of  painful  mental  im- 
pressions during  the  stage  of  exhilaration  from  gas. 

I  have  tried  the  cfifccts  of  the  gas  upon  myself  on  sev- 
•  ral  occasions.    Here  is  a  note:  Took  ten  lingfuls  of  mixed 


gas  (twenty  per  cent,  nitrogen  monoxide)  during  five  min- 
utes; felt  slight  tingling  of  extremities,  no  loss  of  conscious- 
ness, general  exhilaration,  which  passed  off  in  fifteen  min- 
utes; felt  slight  occipital  headache  for  a  few  seconds,  but 
well  afterward.  No  effect  on  a  slight  cough  that  I  had  at 
the  time.  Took  two  bagfuls  of  nitrogen  monoxide  in  quick 
succession  ;  felt  in  a  few  seconds  a  "  far-avvav  sensation  "  dis- 
agreeable in  character;  was  conscious  of  a  rhythmical  ham- 
mering of  the  heart,  though  the  pulse  was  not  much  stronsrer 
than  usual ;  did  not  lose  consciousness,  but  felt  as  if  about 
to  do  so,  yet  it  was  not  a  sleepy  sensation ;  afterward  slight 
tingling  of  the  extremities  occurred,  like  the  effects  of  coca. 
Five  minutes  later  took  another  bagful  of  gas,  and  in  five 
tiiinutes  more  another;  slight  increase  of  exhilaration, 
which  passed  away  entirely  in  fifteen  minutes;  no  effect 
on  sleep.  Next  morr.ing  had  an  empty  feeling  in  the 
cranium,  as  after  a  dose  of  absinthe,  which  passed  off  in  a 
few  hours;  no  headache. 

I  have  taken  as  many  as  sixty  bagfuls  in  succession 
without  observing  anything  but  slight  temporary  depressive 
effects  following  inhalation  and  sometimes  slight  vertigo 
and  nausea;  no  after-exhilaration.  Usually  the  sensation 
was  like  that  following  confinement  for  a  long  time  in  a 
badly  ventilated  room,  at  other  times  like  the  fatiuue  after 
prolonged  mental  work,  or  still  more  like  the  sensations 
which  I  have  experienced  at  high  altitudes.  These  are  the 
only  cases  in  which  I  have  tried  it. 

Should  it  be  said  that  my  cases  are  too  few  to  warrant 
final  conclusions  respecting  the  therapeutic  action  of  nitro- 
gen monoxide,  I  would  reply  that,  from  an  empirical  stand- 
point, this  might  be  true,  and  still  the  observations  made 
upon  them  may  have  established  facts  respecting  the  jih}  bio- 
logical action  of  the  agent  which  sufticicntly  explain  its 
failure  in  these  cases  and  warrant  us  in  concluding  that  it 
is  likely  to  prove  inefficacious  in  allied  conditions  for  a  simi- 
lar reason. 

The  chief  cause  of  the  failure,  in  my  opinion,  is  the  tran- 
sient effect  of  the  gas  due  to  its  rapid  elimination.  During 
the  administration,  if  wc  leave  too  long  an  interval  between 
the  inhalations,  the  most  intense  effects  will  become  so 
reduced  that  a  considerable  quantity  of  gas  must  be  again 
taken  to  bring  up  the  effects  to  the  former  degree,  while 
slow  but  continuous  inhalation  will  hold  the  effects  with 
a  very  small  amount  of  gas.  The  transient  effect  of  the 
gas  is  one  reason  why  it  is  valuable  as  an  ana-sthetic,  the 
after-effects  being  usually  slight,  but  for  just  this  reason  its 
therapeutic  powers  are  lessened.  The  extensive  series  of 
experiments  published  by  the  Odontological  Society  of 
Great  Jiritain  show  that  the  average  time  required  for 
the  production  of  ana'sthesia  in  males,  when  its  use  is 
pushed,  as  for  anaesthesia,  is  only  eighty-one  seconds,  and 
the  time  from  the  beginning  of  ana'stliesia  to  recovery 
of  consciou.'ness  but  one  hundred  and  fifteen  seconds,  show- 
ing the  rapidity  with  which  this  gas  is  eliminated.  How 
rapidly  produced,  and  how  j)rofound,  yet  how  transient  arc 
its  effects  !  To  seek  an  explanation  for  the  evai;cscent  effect 
of  this  gas  we  must  consider  th('  theories  of  its  physio- 
logical action.  I  will  not  attempt  to  tlir)roHghly  review  the 
literature  upon  this  substance,  which  dates  back  to  the  time 
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of  Sir  Humphry  Davy.  Most  of  the  articles  relate  to 
its  chemistry,  manufacture,  and  uses  as  an  anaesthetic,  a 
number  to  its  physiological  action,  and  very  few  to  its 
therapeutical  effects.  Certain  papers  on  its  physiological 
action  I  will  briefly  refer  to. 

Id  1873,  Jolyet  and  Blanche  (Arch,  de  phys.  norm,  et 
path.,  1873.  364)  reached  the  conclusion  suggested  by  Davy 
— that  nitrous  oxide  is  a  non-respirable  gas,  that  it  does  not 
support  life,  and  is  not  a  true  anaesthetic,  but  acts  by  de- 
privintj  the  system  of  oxygen  while  it  is  being  inhaled, 
producing  a  state  of  asphyxia.  This  is  the  conclusion 
which  Hermann  had  also  reached  in  1864-'65,  and  is  the 
view  which  has  extensively  prevailed  among  physiologists. 
Though  Gollstein,  in  1878  (Arch.  f.  d.  gesammt.  Physiol., 
Bonn,  1878,  xvii,  s.  331),  published  his  experiments  and 
theories,  in  which  some  of  Hermann's  methods  and  conclu- 
sions were  called  in  question,  chiefly  concerning  the  point 
as  to  whether  nitrous  oxide  was  all  eliminated  as  nitrous 
oxide,  or  was  in  part  decomposed  in  the  system,  he  left  the 
question  still  unsettled.  The  view  that  nitrous  oxide  parts 
with  its  oxygen  to  the  blood  has  been  popular  with  some, 
but  remains  unsupported  by  sufBcient  proof.  Jolyet  and 
Blanche  found,  on  the  contrary,  that  seeds  would  not  ger- 
minate in  an  atmosphere  of  this  gas;  but  when  even  a 
small  amount  of  oxygen  was  mixed  with  it,  germination 
went  on,  leaving  the  inference  that  this  gas  did  not  part 
with  its  oxygen  to  plants.  Animals  also  died,  when  re- 
stricted to  the  gas  for  respiration,  in  a  manner  which  they 
interpreted  as  favorable  to  the  above-mentioned  views. 
In  1879,  Charles  A.  MacMunn  (Dublin  Jour,  of  Med. 
Sci.,  1879,  ii,  p.  210)  offered  a  spectroscopic  explanation 
of  the  action  of  nitrous  oxide.  Referring  to  the  fact 
that  oxidized  haemoglobin  (oxyhaemoglobin)  gives  a  two- 
banded  spectrum  and  deoxidized  hsenioglobin  a  one-banded 
spectrum,  he  states  that,  immediately  after  the  death  of  an 
animal  bv  nitrous  oxide,  the  venous  and  arterial  blood  all 
over  the  body  gives  the  one-banded  spectrum  ;  but,  on  ex- 
posure of  the  blood  to  air,  the  spectrum  changed  to  that 
of  oxyhemoglobin,  which  was  capable  of  being  reduced, 
"showing  plainly,"  he  says,  "that  the  nitrous  oxide  had 
not  entered  into  combination  with  the  hajmoglobin  such  as 
carbonic  oxide  and  nitrous  oxide  form  with  it,  for  reducing 
agents  fail  to  displace  these  gases  from  their  combination 
with  hiemoglobin."  He  mentions  that  he  is  not  ignorartt  of 
the  fact  that  nitrous  oxide  reduces  haemoglobin  in  solution. 
If  this  experiment  and  the  conclusions  are  without  error,  it  is 
stronifly  corroborative  of  the  view  that  nitrous  oxide  is  not 
decomposed  in  the  system,  and  docs  not  form  combinations 
with  the  protoplasm  of  tissues.  Strictly  speaking,  it  only 
shows  that  it  does  not  combine  with  haemoglobin,  and  the 
possibility  remains  that  the  protoplasm  of  the  tissues — 
neuro-protoplasm,  for  example — may  form  some  combina- 
tion with  it.  If  so,  ita  transitory  effects  would  indicate  that 
it  must  be  an  exceedingly  unstable  combination,  whereas, 
«>n  cliemical  grounds,  we  should  expect  it  to  be  a  stable  one. 
J5ut  let  me  refer,  finally,  to  the  recent  experimental  work  of 
Wood  and  tlerna.  Dr.  U.  C.  Wood,  in  his  Berlin  address 
(Aug.,  1890,  Int.  (Jongr. ;  Med.  News.,  Phila.,  1890,  Ivii, 
p.  121)  on  .\nsesthcsia,  states  as  his  conclusion  that  "nitrous 


oxide  produces  loss  of  consciousness,  not  by  virtue  of  any 
inherent  properties,  but  simply  by  shutting  off  from  the 
nerve  centers  the  supply  of  oxygen."  Thus  the  latest  re- 
searches lead  to  the  same  conclusions  as  the  earliest.  The 
peculiar  and  specific  effects  which  nitrogen  monoxide  pro- 
duces do  not  seem  to  be  the  effect  of  simple  asphyxia,  and 
this  has  been  the  chief  ground  for  the  suspicion  that  the 
above-mentioned  theory  was  incorrect.  Wood  appears  satis- 
fied with  the  following  explanation  :  "  It  has  been  asserted," 
he  says,  "  that  changes  in  the  circulation  produced  by  the  in- 
halation of  nitrous  oxide  are  essentially  different  from  those 
of  mechanical  asphyxia,  and  that  therefore  nitrous  oxide 
does  not  act  as  an  asphyxiant.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind, 
however,  that  the  phenomena  of  mechanical  asphyxia  are 
largely  due  to  the  presence  of  an  excess  of  carbonic  acid  in 
the  blood,  while  in  the  asphyxia  produced  by  nitrous  oxide 
the  phenomena  present  are  simply  the  outcome  of  a  lack  of 
oxygen." 

Brunton  (Pharmacolof/y,  etc.)  states  that  "pure  nitrogen 
has  a  similar  anaesthetic  power." 

Nitrogen  monoxide,  then,  would  seem  to  be  an  agent 
which,  during  its  inhalation,  interferes  by  displacement 
with  the  normal  supply  of  oxygen  to  the  tissues,  and,  as  the 
cortical  functions  are  the  most  readily  disturbed  by  imper- 
fect oxygenation,  the  first  and  most  striking  effect  is  shown 
by  disturbed  cerebral  action  ;  but  its  rapid  elimination  pre- 
vents prolonged  effects  after  the  supply  is  cut  off,  these  ef- 
fects being  the  direct  or  indirect  result  of  deficient  oxygena- 
tion. That  its  first  effects  are  on  the  higher  cerebral  func- 
tions is  shown  by  Paul  Bert's  experiments  (Compt.  rend,  de 
la  soc.  de  hiolog.,  1878-1880,  6,  s.  v.  233),  who  wiites  "that 
during  insensibility  the  respiration  continues  with  perfect 
calmness,  thff  circulation  retains  its  normal  rhythm,  the  am- 
plitude is  not  changed.  A  manometer  shows  no  appreciable 
variation  in  tension,  but  all  sensory  excitation  increases  car- 
diac pressure.  Pneumogastric  excitation  arrests  the  heart 
and  respiration.  In  a  word,  all  the  reflex  movements  of  the 
sympathetic  system  which  were  tested  were  found  pre- 
served." It  should  be  stated,  however,  that  Wood  and 
Cerna  obtained  different  results  respecting  arterial  pressure, 
possibly  accounted  for  by  the  degree  to  which  asphyxiation 
was  pushed.  Wood  states  that  respiration  fails  first,  while 
the  heart  remains  active  or  is  even  increased  in  action. 
There  is  increase  in  arterial  pressure,  with  great  variability 
in  rise  and  fall,  not  only  in  different  inhalations  but  at  dif- 
ferent periods  of  the  same  inhalation.  Sometimes  the  rise 
is  extraordinary  and  abrupt,  suggesting  a  possible  explana- 
tion (through  disturbed  capillary  circulation)  of  the  tem- 
porary glycosuria  which  it  is  said  has  followed  inhalation 
of  this  gas  in  man.  He  found  that  faradaic  irritation  of  the 
sciatic  did  not  cause  increased  arterial  pressure. 

If  the  physiologists  are  correct,  the  long-continued  and 
repeated  inhalations  of  the  gas  can  only  be  of  service  when 
we  wish  to  deprive  the  system  of  oxygen.  What  a  revor.«al 
of  our  ideas  must  follow  our  acceptance  of  the  usefulness 
of  this  method  in  a  disease  like  phthisis,  and  in  chronic 
bronchial  affections,  for  wliirli  it  has  been  recommended ! 
Fortunately,  the  period  of  inhalation  is  not  long,  and  the 
direct  effects  cease  on  the  cessation  of  inhalation,  but  to  the 
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extent  of  the  time  employed,  the  process  must  be  propor- 
tionally injurious  in  all  wasting  diseases,  if  our  ideas  are 
correct  that  these  states  require  increased  oxygenation.  In 
lung  cases  we  should  not  forget  that  increased  lung  expan- 
sion may  be  a  factor  accounting  for  the  improvement  that 
follows,  but  still  more  important  is  the  element  of  sugges- 
tion. The  inhalation  of  a  gas  that  produces  marked  sensa- 
tions which  are  sometimes  of  a  startling  character  may  prove 
a  powerful  agent  for  suggestion,  particularly  when  coupled 
with  verbal  suggestion  by  the  physician,  and  I  am  inclined 
to  attribute  most  of  the  beneticial  effects  obtained  with  hy- 
pochondriacal and  hj'Sterical  patients  to  this  element. 

Yet  we  have  had  a  few  strong  advocates  of  the  use  of 
this  gas  in  disease.  Ziegler's  extensive  series  of  articles, 
published  in  1864  {Med.  and  Surg.  Rep.,  Phila.),  should 
be  mentioned,  if  only  to  cite  the  work  of  an  enthusiast  on 
this  subject.  Starting  on  the  assumption  and  belief  that  ni- 
trogen monoxide  is  decomposed  in  the  system,  parting  with 
its  oxygen  and  nitrogen  to  the  tissues  and  acting  as  an  in- 
vigorating agent  to  tlie  system,  he  builds  up  a  series  of  in- 
ferences b}'  which  this  agent  is  made  to  appear  beneficial 
in  the  relief  of  nearly  all  forms  of  disease.  He  is  confi- 
dent that  he  has  had  clinical  proof  of  his  statements,  but 
gives  no  details  of  cases.  He  writes  of  this  gas  as  "  supply- 
ing essential  matter  for  organization,  promoting  general, 
molecular,  cell  nutrition,  reproduction  and  dynamic  opera- 
tions." It  is  '•  hygienic,  therapeutic,  revivifying,  antidotal, 
and  ansesthetic.  ...  A  permanent  chemico-organic,  arte- 
rial, nervous,  cerebral,  and  general  stimulant;  a  superior 
hsematic,  neurotic,  nutrient  tonic."  Benjamin  Lee  [Med. 
Record,  No.  17,  1880),  upon  the  strength  of  Ziegler's  state- 
ment, tried  the  gas  in  three  cases — one,  that  of  a  hypochon- 
driacal male,  who  was  benefited,  but  finally  relapsed,  and  two 
of  females,  one  with  uterine  disease  and  asthma,  the  other 
with  tuberculosis  and  despondency  ;  both  were  permanentiv 
relieved,  but  he  admits  that  the  improvement  could  not  have 
been  wholly  due  to  the  gas,  as  massage  and  localized  move- 
ments were  employed  with  all  the  patients.  No  details  as 
to  administration  are  given.  The  doctor  was  in  the  habit 
of  taking  a  bagful  of  the  gas  to  bed  with  him  (quantity  not 
stated),  and  says  that  it  never  failed  to  procure  for  him  a 
very  delightful  and  refreshing  night's  sleep.  In  the  Medical 
Record  of  June  :n,  1880,  Dr.  John  Ellis  Blake  and  Dr.  Allan 
McLane  Hamilton  published  a  short  article  on  the  therapeutic 
effects  of  nitrous-oxide  gas,  from  which  I  quote  as  follows: 
"  The  administration  of  the  gas  is  for  its  stimulating  effects, 
and,  taken  with  a  greater  or  less  proportion  of  air,  it  pro- 
duces a  species  of  excitation  with  very  little  subsequent  re- 
action, the  primary  excitement  being  akin  to  that  which 
commonly  follows  the  use  of  champagne,  or  any  sparkling 
wine.  There  is  a  feeling  of  lightness  and  buoyancy,  the 
individual  becomes  loquacious,  while  the  heart's  a<'ti(in  is 
increased,  and  there  is  momentary  dizzinuss.  .  .  .  I'or  the 
rest  of  the  day  lie  feels  decidedly  brighter  and  more  act- 
ive. If  he  be  despondent  before  the  gas  is  given,  or  suffers 
from  an  attack  of  the  blues,  the  effect  is  made  n)ore 
marked."  Again  they  say  :  "It  virtually  takes  the  place 
of  alcoholic  stimulants,  without  depression.  .  .  .  As  a  rem- 
edy for  insomnia  it  has  no  equal.  ...  It  docs  good  in  hys- 


teria, or  the  form  of  nervous  derangement  bordering  on 
melancholia.  .  .  .  .Appetite,  sleep,  and  disposition  to  take 
exercise  are  all  improved."  They  recommend  daily  inhala- 
tions of  not  less  than  twenty  gallons,  well  diluted  bv  in- 
halations of  air. 

Again,  in  the  New  York  Medical  Journal,  June  28, 
1888,  Dr.  Hamilton  writes:  "For  ten  years  or  more  I  have 
studied  the  effect  of  nitrous  oxide,  besides  having  used  it  in 
a  great  number  of  cases  (having  administered  it  several 
thousand  times).  I  have  come  to  regard  it  as  very  valuable 
in  the  treatment  of  insomnia  and  allied  states,  but  as  a 
psychopathic  agent  of  greatest  value  in  hysteria  and  certain 
forms  of  insanity."  In  a  pamphlet  issued  by  the  S.  S. 
White  Dental  Manufacturing  Co.,  Dr.  \.  E.  M.  Purdy  and 
Dr.  W.  L.  Fleming  are  referred  to  as  having  used  the  gas  for 
therapeutic  purposes;  and  a  case  of  tuberculosis  is  reported 
by  Dr.  C.  W.  Lareson,  of  \ew  Jersey,  in  which  marked  im- 
provement in  appetite  and  weight  occurred,  with  absence  of 
fever,  under  tive-gallon  inhalations  daily.  The  fever  returned 
when  the  gas  was  discontinued,  and  again  disappeared  on 
resuming  it.  In  the  same  pamphlet  are  published,  by 
Dr.  James  R.  Burnett,  of  Newark,  five  cases  (of  different 
diseases)  favorably  treated  with  the  gas.  That  he  is,  as  he 
says,  "  an  enthusiastic  believer  in  nitrous  oxide,"  is  shown: 
by  his  expressed  opinion  that  "this  treatment  will  super- 
sede in  part,  if  not  wholly,  the  present  generally  nauseating 
stomach  medication."  I  have  placed  these  views  of  others 
who  have  had  favorable  results  beside  my  own  unfavorable 
experiments  and  conclusions,  and  submit  them  to  the  judg- 
ment of  those  who  continue  the  investigation  of  this  sub- 
ject. My  own  view,  based  on  the  physiological  and  clini- 
cal data  which  I  have  been  able  to  collect  up  to  the 
present  time,  is  that  the  uses  of  nitrogen  monoxide  for 
medical  and  surgical  purposes  are  restricted  to  its  effects  as 
an  aniesthetic  and  as  a  placeI)o. 


APHASIA.* 
By    E.  W.    holmes,    .\.  B.,    M.  D., 


It  is  many  years  since  Broca  first  promulgated  the  the- 
ory of  a  speech  center,  which,  though  received  with  skepti- 
cism, is  now  firmly  established.  The  views  of  Brown-Se- 
quard,  while  entitled  to  res[)ectful  consideration,  lose  the 
force  of  general  acceptance,  and  upon  him  is  thus  thrown 
the  onus  proband i. 

The  term  aphasia  has  been  extended  to  a  variety  of 
forms  of  defective  expression  due  to  cerebral  lesions,  but 
we  use  it  in  its  broadest  sense  to  include  Broca  or  motor 
aphasia,  amnesia,  amnesia  verbalis,  inco-ordinatc  amnesia, 
amnesic  aphasia,  aphemia,  apraxia,  word-deafness,  word- 
blindncss,  and  the  groat  variety  of  names  employed  by  au- 
thors according  to  individual  fancy. 

I  have  thought  it  possibly  useful  and  interesting  to  take 
up  our  subject  first  in  its  theoretical  bearings  and  educe 
some   logical   arrangement  and  classification   wliich  iniglit 
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lead  as  Dot  only  to  a  clearer  understandincf,  but  perhaps 
give  us  a  common  basis  for  clinical  examination  and  record. 
The  most  natural  would  be  a  consideration  of  the  mental 
phenomena  involved;  but  we  must /presuppose  a  capacity  for 
knowledge,  volition,  recollection,  and  sense  perception. 

In  the  mere  reception  of  the  impulse  of  special  or  com- 
mon sensation  the  brain  is  passive,  but,  in  recognizing  it 
as  a  sensation,  the  mind  entcns  upon  a  more  complex  pro- 
cess. A  step  higher  is  the  recognition  of  this  impulse  as 
connected  with  and  caused  by  something.  This  something 
is  the  external  object,  and  the  corresponding  mentality  is 
the  internal  object  or  image.  This  is  sense  perception; 
not  merely  a  mechanical  cell  irritation,  but  a  true  intellect- 
ual process,  and  the  product  a  mental  product,  object,  or 
imaije — the  idea.  This  mental  image  may  be  the  result  of 
the  impression  of  a  single  sense,  but  oftener  is  composite, 
made  up  of  imprints  from  all  the  nerves  of  special  and 
common  sensation  and  the  muscular  sense.  Thus  the  image 
of  the  object  orange  is  from  sight  as  to  its  color  ;  touch,  its 
hardness,  size,  and  form  ;  smell,  its  odor;  taste,  its  sweet- 
ness ;  and  hearing,  as  to  its  want  of  resonance.  The  image 
thus  formed  becomes  the  idea,  orange,  becomes  indeed  our 
own,  which  we  can  recall  at  will  without  renewal  of  the 
primary  excitations.  Not  only  is  the  will  thus  able  to  call 
up  the  idea,  but  it  can  also  shut  otf  extraneous  impressions 
and  so  strengthen  the  prevailing  impression,  as  in  the  <kiiled 
auscultator's  indifference  to  the  rattling  of  the  cable  chain. 
This  is  concentration  or  attention.  The  image  is  the  sum- 
mation of  the  external  irritation,  and  the  impressions  are 
so  inseparably  rolled  together  that  the  repetition  of  any 
one  is  sufficient  to  unfold  all  the  rest;  so  for  the  reproduc- 
tion of  the  cotnplete  image,  only  stimulus  from  a  single 
source  may  be  necessary.  This  law  of  association  is  most 
important  in  our  future  diagnosis,  and  it  is  time  and  labor 
saving,  for  it  substitutes  the  use  of  one  for  the  exercise  of 
all  the  senses.  This  firm  impress  of  the  image,  by  reason 
of  which  it  can  be  recalled,  which  we  denominate  memory, 
is,  after  all,  only  cell  impression,  and  depends  upon  the  nov- 
elty, force,  and  depth,  as  well  as  upon  the  frequent  repeti- 
tion of  the  original  impulse. 

We  hardly  think  it  necessary  to  discriminate  in  kind 
between  ideas  as  derived  from  words  heard  and  those  ob- 
tained from  other  senses — such  as  sight.  Mentally  they  are 
of  the  same  nature,  whatever  the  source.  The  recollection 
of  a  word  seen  or  heard  is  merely  the  recalling  an  imatve 
obtained  from  the  impression  upon  certain  brain  cells 
tjirough  the  medium  of  one  nerve,  and  is  in  its  nature  no 
different  from  the  percept  dependent  thus  upon  any  other 
line  or  all  of  the  special  senses. 

Our  mi;thods  of  expression  are  twofold  — (1)  speech,  (2) 
writing. 

Although  the  expression  of  ideas  by  spoken  and  that  by 
written  symbols  are  closely  akin,  yet,  for  our  purpose,  set 
them  widely  apart  and  readily  bridge  a  chasm  by  assuming 
an  innate  capacity.  It  is  evident  the  representation  of  any 
idea  or  object  by  a  given  sound,  symbol,  letter,  or  combina- 
tion of  letters  is  in  an  individual  case  arbitrary,  as  it  makes 
no  difference  to  the  infant  whether  the  character  is  I,  je, 
'■r  ego,  he  learniiitj;  from   those  around  him  to  apply  these 


symbols  to  external  or  to  psychical  objects  (ideas),  storing 
them  up  in  memory  in  certain  sharply  defined  areas,  under 
the  influence  of  a  frequent  repetition  and  concentration  of 
attention.  Similarly  of  writing.  Thus  are  memory  pict- 
ures impressed  upon  the  brain  of  conventional  sounds  and 
visual  symbols  for  language  spoken  or  written.  AVe  then 
note  that,  granted  the  capacity,  the  transference  of  ideas 
to  spoken  or  written  symbols  is  (almost)  a  mechanical 
process  analogous  to  the  recognition  and  transference  of  the 
external  object  into  the  internal  object  or  idea.  We  find 
both  of  these  are  kindred  forms  of  mental  action,  and  are 
alike  largely  dependent  upon  sense  perception  and  repeti- 
tion for  their  development — so  much  so  that,  alwavs  grant- 
ing the  primary  aptitude,  we  might  assign  the  subsequent 
revival  to  a  low  scale  of  cerebral  action  as  almost  au- 
tomatism. 

Consciousness  is  "the  power  by  which  the  soul  knows 
its  own  acts  and  states.  It  not  only  knows,  but  it  knows 
that  it  knows"  (Porter).  When  consciousness  is  almost 
wholly  in  abeyance,  the  acts  of  the  mind  then  partake  of 
the  character  of  reflex  action,  and  the  external  object  is  at 
once  transferred  to  the  idea,  and  thus  (may  be)  at  once 
translated  into  spoken  or  written  symbol,  as  the  uttered 
name  which  quickly  springs  to  the  lips  at  the  sight  of  an 
old  friend  long  absent.  It  would  seem  as  if  by  overwhelm- 
ing impulse  or  by  constant  practice,  from  entering  impress 
to  emergent  symbol,  direct  tracts  were  laid,  as  it  were, 
without  the  intervention  of  will  or  conscious  cerebration. 
These  centers  for  expression  of  internal  objects  (ideas)  into 
written  or  spoken  symbols  are  (1)  under  control  of  the  will, 
(2)  are  influenced  by  the  centers  for  transference  of  ex- 
ternal objects  into  ideas,  and,  lastly,  (3)  under  strong  im- 
pulse or  continued  practice,  the  two  may  act  together 
automatically  without  apparent  interposition  of  will  or  con- 
sciousness. 

If  it  is  desired  to  symbolize  the  idea,  the  mind  revives 
the  concept,  and  thus  stimulates  the  centers  of  memory  for 
expression,  which  also  are  energized  by  the  will  ;  these  in- 
fluence the  purely  motor  areas  (which  are  distinct  but  near 
by),  and  the  symbol  is  spoken  or  written. 

I  have  endeavored  to  express  these  facts  diagrammati- 
cally  (Diagram  1). 

Numbers  1  to  ,5  indicate  the  lines  by  which  impicssions 
are  transmitted  from  the  peripheral  apparatus  (eye,  ear)  to 
A — E,  the  5  portions  of  the  brain  where  the  idea  of  the 
external  object  is  stored  up,  which  may  be  simple  A  to  K — 
i.  e.,  formed  by  impress  from  a  single  sense  or  compound, 
F,  by  a  congeries  of  all  the  sen.ses.  The  idea  may  be  re- 
called either  by  the  will  (G  to  E  or  G  to  F),  or  by  a  single 
impulse  (1  or  2,  etc.),  or  it  may  require  all  (1  to  5).  The 
centers  of  expression,  X  or  Y,  may  be  energized  either  by 
the  will  (G  to  A,  etc.,  or  G  to  F",  and  thence  to  X  or  Y),  or 
by  an  impress  from  without  (through  A,  E,  or  F).  .\t 
times  an  impression  may  pass  along  5,  and,  passing  around 
E,  energize  X  or  Y  (unconscious,  meaningless  expression  or 
echo) ;  and  so  of  the  visual  tract. 

Having,  then,  our  basis  for  classification,  wo  can  quickly 
dotiruiine  our  varieties  of  aphasia.  (I)  An  iiblitcr;ition  of 
the  iciilir  for  symbolizing  ideas  bv  spojifn  words  would  be 
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motor  aphasia.  Supposing  a  lui'morrhage  anniliilates  X 
(Diagram  1),  the  patient  can  bear  and  recognize  the  meanings 
of  words,  can  tell  objects  by  sight,  smell,  and  taste,  can  call 
up  to  himself  the  mental  image  at  will,  has  reason,  judg- 
ment, in  rare  instances  can  write,  can  move  bis  lips  and 
tongue,  perhaps  make  musical  sounds,  and  yet  can  not  ex- 
press himself  in  spoken  words.  This  is  motor  aphasia  pure 
and  simple,  rarely  found  alone,  still  more  rarely  because  a 
systematic  method  of  examination  has  not  been  followed. 
Once  again,  an  obliteration  of  the  center  (Y)  for  symboliz- 
ing an  idea  in  written  characters  is  motor  agraphia.     The 


part  of  the  other — the  motor  aphasia  a  loss  in  the  repre- 
sentative power  of  symbolizing  the  idea,  the  sensory  apha- 
sia (amnesia)  a  loss  in  the  representative  power  of  idealiz- 
ing the  symbol. 

There  should  be  really  as  many  forms  of  sensory  aphasia 
as  there  are  special  senses.  But  no  pure  lesions  of  sensory 
aphasia  of  taste,  smell,  or  touch  have  been  as  yet  distin- 
guished. It  would  be  interesting  in  case  of  a  brain  lesion 
of  a  man  born  blind  to  test  this,  on  account  of  development 
in  these  of  tactile  sense,  and  perhaps,  if  we  made  trial  in 
like   cases   with    others,   as  the   connoisseurs  of  wine,  we 
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patient  can  see  and  comprehend  written  words  and  hear 
and  understand  them  spoken  ;  there  is  no  paralysis  of  hand  i 
or  arm  ;  he  can  e.xpress  himself  undcrstandiugly  in  spoken  ' 
words,  but  can  not  in  writing.     Motor  aphasia  and  motor 
agraphia  are   oftener  associated,   though    they  may   exist 
separately.     These  are  the  two  discrete  lesions  of  the  cen-  ' 
ters  of  expression.     They   (the  centers)  depend  for  their 
development  upon  the  foci  of  impression,  grow  with  these 
pari  pasgu,  are  greatly  influenced   by  stimulus  from  them, 
and  hence  are  often  associated  with  them  in  disease. 

The  lesions  of  the  centers  of  impression  are  called  "/«- 
nesia,  under  a  mistaken  notion  that  they  alone  are  due  to  a 
loss  of  memory.  I  have  endeavored  to  maintain  that  motor 
aphasia  and  agraphia  were  also  a  defect  in  memory  of  the 
arbitrary  tokens  of  language.     Tiie  one  is  then  a  counter- 
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might  find  instances  of  sensory  aphasia  in  regard  to  smell 
and  taste.  For  the  most  part,  sight  and  hearing  are  the 
only  two  clearly  separated  ;  so  our  two  main  divisions  of  the 
impressive  lesions  are  auditory  sensory  aphasia  and  visual 
sensory  aphasia.  Of  each  of  these  there  are  three  varie- 
ties. If  we  have  clearly  stated  our  thesis,  these  centers  may 
be  energized  (Diagram  1)  (1)  by  the  will  (G  to  F,  etc.),  (2) 
by  one  or  all  of  the  original  impulses  narrowed  by  our 
present  knowledge  to  two,  sight  and  hearing  (I  to  A  ::  5  to 
E).  If,  then,  the  sense-perception  center  is  obliterated  (A, 
E,  or  F),  no  intellectual  image  can  be  formed  there,  cither 
voluntarily  or  from  without;  then  we  have  complete  audi- 
tory sensory  aphasia — or  of  sight,  complete  visual  sensory 
aphasia. 

Sometimes  it  is  fouml   that,  though  a  patient  can  recall 
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a  word  and  its  image  when  spoken  to  hina  or  seen  by  bim 
in  print  ( r;|,  he  can  not  spontaneously.  Tliis  is  volun- 
tary auditory  sensory  aphasia ;  or  of  sight,  voluntary  vis- 
ual sensory  aphasia.  Or  perhaps  a  patient  may  be  able  to 
think — that  is,  voluntarily  call  up  the  image — yet  the  external 
object  when  seen,  or  the  word  when  uttered  by  another,  con- 
veys no  meaning  to  him ;  this  is  primary  auditory  sensory 
aphasia  or  primary  visual  sensory  aphasia.  If  each  of  the 
senses  were  affected  we  might  have,  theoretically,  complete 
olfactory  sensory  aphasia,  primary  olfactory  sensory  apha- 
sia, or  voluntary  olfactory  sensory  aphasia,  according  as  the 
ideas  can  or  can  not  be  aroused  by  the  will  or  by  external  ex- 
citation ;  and  so  of  gustatory  and  tactile  impressions.  Now, 
supposing,  in  addition  to  the  sensory  lesions,  there  was  a 
default  in  expression  by  writing  or  speaking;  we  then  have 
a  combination  of  disorders  of  both  expressive  and  impres- 
sive areas  which  we  indicate  thus  diagrammatically  : 

Centers  of  Impression.  Centers  of  Expression. 

(1)  Primary  auditory  sensory  aphasia.      J  With  motor  apliatia. 

(2)  Voluntary  auditory  sensory  aphasia-  V  With  motor  agrai)Iiia  or 

(3)  Complete  auditory  sensory  aphasia'  )  l)otli. 


(1)  Primary  visual  sensory  aphasia. 

(2)  Voluntary  visual  sensory  aphasia. 

(3)  Complete  visual  sensory  aphasia. 


With  motor  aphasia. 
With  motor  agraphia  or 
hoth. 


Any  one  of  which  may  exist  separately  or  in  oomliinatlon  with  any 
one  other  or  more  than  one  of  tlie  others. 


In  certain  lesions  of  the  impressive  centers  an  impulse 
(as  of  5)  does  not  energize  its  appropriate  region  (as  E), 
but,  passing  around  it,  rouses  the  expressive  region  (X),  so 
that  in  such  a  case  a  word  spoken  is  repeated  as  an  echo, 
but  is  meaningless  to  the  patient. 

The  terms  paragraphia  and  paraphasia  are  sometimes 
used  to  express  types  of  inco-ordination  resulting  in  the 
wrong  use  of  words  in  writing  or  speaking,  as  when  a  man 
asked  what  he  wished  for  dinner,  replied:  "Cut  my  leg 
off"  (Still6).  This  is  due  to  a  lack  of  power  of  concentra- 
tion and  inability  to  direct  the  force  of  will  upon  any 
one  or  all  of  the  centers  of  expression  or  of  impression. 
(Illustrative  cases  from  writings  of  Jackson,  Trousseau,  Os- 
borne, Starr,  Hertz,  Maccwcn,  Ranney,  and  others  are 
omittcil.) 

We  have  sharply  distinguished  the  centers  of  impres- 
sion from  those  of  expression  both  in  text  and  diagram,  and 
we  are  justified,  for  sensory  and  motor  aphasia  are  clinic- 
ally distinct,  the  former  being  closely  afliliated  with  the 
nerves  of  special  sense  in  the  encephalic  mass,  and  the  lat- 
ter with  the  motor  areas. 

Visual  sensory  aphasia  is  found  to  coincide  with  lesions 
of  the  occipital  lobe  and  angular  gyrus. 

Auditory  sensory  aphasia,  with  the  posterior  part  of 
first  temporal  and  supramarginal  of  left  side. 

.Motor  agraphia  is  associated  with  disease  of  posterior 
part  of  second  frontal,  and  motor  aphasia  with  third  left 
frontal  and  island  of  Keil. 

Paraphasia  and  paragraphia  jiossibly  have  sonie  relation 


to  fibers  passing  deeper,  which  join  the  temporal  and  oc- 
cipital to  the  frontal  lobes. 

By  the  use  of  our  diagram  (No.  1)  we  can  see  at  a 
glance  the  lines  of  intercommunication  of  these  centers 
with  each  other,  and  can  trace  out  the  effect  of  the  ablation 
of  any  one  of  them.  In  making  a  diagnosis  we  should  keep 
clearly  in  mind  this  intercommunication,  and,  by  testing 
our  patient  in  8ome  such  way  along  the  tracts  indicated  and 
under  the  various  phases  noticed,  we  may  perhaps  come 
to  use  some  uniform  method  of  examination  and  registra- 
tion which  will  lead  us  to  a  clearer  elucidation  of  this  im- 
portant subject. 

THE   RESULTS   OF  AN  AUTOPSY 

IN  A  CASE   OF 
GENEKAI.  TUBERCULOSIS  TREATED  WITH  KOCH'S  "  LYMPH." 

By    henry    S.    STEARNS,    M.  D. 

Mautin  I).,  thirty-eight  years  old,  a  wire-maker,  gave  no 
family  history  of  tubercular  disease,  anil,  with  the  exception  of 
an  attack  of  acute  rheumatism  a  few  years  ago  and  an  occa- 
sional bronchitis,  from  which  he  alw.iys  quickly  recovered,  had 
enjoyed  exceptionally  good  health  until  about  the  middle  of  last 
October,  when  a  cough  made  its  appearance  and  rapidly  grew 
worse  until  November  23d,  when  he  had  lost  so  much  strength 
and  weight  and  his  dyspna'a  bad  become  so  urgent  that  he  en- 
tered Bellevue  Hospital.  From  this  time  until  December  23d 
he  lost  ground  so  rapidly  that,  as  his  family  desired  it,  in  spite 
of  the  ease  being  an  unfavorable  one,  it  was  detertnined  to  ad- 
minister Koch's  "  lymph  "  in  small  doses.  At  this  time  a  physi- 
cal examination  of  his  chest  showed  diminished  expansion  and 
marked  dullness  at  both  apices,  most  extensive  on  the  left  side. 
Large  and  small  rales  were  heard  in  the  infraclavicular  regions 
on  both  sides.  Behind,  in  tlie  right  scapular  region,  there  were 
fine  crackling  rales  with  crepitating  friction  sounds,  and  in  the 
left  there  was  tubercular  breathing  with  large  and  tine  crackling 
rales.  His  weight  was  one  hundred  and  forty-two  pounds  and 
a  half.  The  respirations  were  43  to  the  minute.  The  tem- 
perature ranged  from  normal  to  102°  F.  The  amount  of  spntum 
was  one  ounce  a  day,  and  imder  the  microscope  it  showed  from 
forty  to  forty-five  tubercle  bacilli  to  the  field. 

For  the  first  two  weeks  the  injections  were  of  '00025  c.  c. 
daily,  and  at  the  end  of  this  time  his  condition  was  so  much  im- 
proved that  he  was  thereafter  given  -0005  c.  c.  daily.  His  most 
urgent  symptom,  the  dyspnoea,  was  now  partially  relieved,  and 
the  night-sweats,  temperature,  and  >trength  were  improved. 
This  advance  kept  up  ten  days  longer,  or  until  January  Ifith, 
there  being,  however,  no  improvement  in  the  physical  signs. 
On  January  20tli  the  spntum  became  tinged  with  blood,  and 
this  was  followed  by  his  .spitting  out  two  ounces  of  pure  blood ; 
the  temperature  rose,  ranging  between  102°  and  104°,  with  a 
feeble  and  rapid  pulse,  and  the  respirations  from  40  to  48  to  the 
minute.  A  microscopical  examination  of  the  sputum  showed 
the  tubercle  bacilli  to  be  in  about  the  same  numbers  as  at  the 
beginning  of  the  treatment.  He  bad  lost  six  pounds  and  a  half 
in  weight,  and  a  pbysicul  examination  of  his  chest  showed  a 
very  general  infiltration  of  both  lungs,  with  softening  and  ex- 
cavation at  the  lelt  apex. 

The  injections  were  at  once  stopped,  but  the  patient  rajiidly 
failed,  and  died  on  January  29tli. 

Autopsy.,  fourteen  hours  after  death. — Brain:  There  were 
opaipic  patches  on  the  pia  mater,  with  considerable  congestion 
and  serous  exudation,  also  a  number  of  small  gray  tubercles  in 
the  left  fissure  of  Sylvius. 
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Heart :  Valves  normal,  slight  chronic  interstitial  myocar- 
ditis. Weight,  eleven  ounces..  The  aorta  showed  a  few  ather- 
omatous patches. 

Lungs:  Both  lungs  were  studded  throughout  with  small  gray 
tubercles,  there  apparently  not  being  a  cubic  centimetre  in  either 
organ  free  from  the  neoplasms.  The  right  lung  had  no  pleuritic 
adhesions,  but  the  left  was  firmly  bound  down  at  its  apex.  In 
the  left  apex  was  found  the  only  cavity.  It  was  five  centimetres 
in  diameter  and  filled  with  a  thick,  blood-ftained  fluid  and  small 
masses  of  cheesy  material.  Its  walls  were  quite  thick  and  com- 
posed of  an  inner  layer  of  dense  connective  tissue  containing 
patches  of  roand  cells,  and  an  outer  layerof  an  open  meshwork 
of  fibrous  material  intensely  congested  and  containing  many 
large  blood-vessels.  The  neighboring  alveoli  contained  an  exu- 
dation of  epithelial  cells.  Microscopical  examination  of  other 
parts  of  the  lungs  showed  vast  numbers  of  small  tubercles  with 
well-marked  cheesy  centers,  and  the  neighboring  alveoli  pecul- 
iarly free  from  inflammatory  products.  There  was  no  appear- 
ance anywhere  of  the  tubercles  becoming  encapsulated  with  a 
connective-tissue  growth. 

Liver:  Weight,  four  pounds  and  three  quarters:  very  dark 
in  color  and  microscopically  showing  slight  diffuse  cirrhosis 
and  a  very  few  scattered  miliary  tubercles  with  well-formed 
giant-cells. 

Spleen  :  Normal  in  size,  soft,  and  studded  so  thickly  with 
miliary  tubercles  that  there  was  only  a  small  amount  of  paren- 
chyma remaining. 

Kidneys:  Weight  of  each,  nine  ounces.  Left  one  normal. 
The  right  one  had  an  area  2-5  centimetres  in  diameter,  extend- 
ing from  the  capsule  well  into  the  medullary  portion,  and 
thickly  filled  with  tubercles. 

Intestines:  Ten  tubercular  ulcers,  all  in  early  stages,  were 
found  in  the  small  intestines,  with  two  intensely  congested  areas 
in  the  ascending  colon. 

Stomach :  The  mucous  membrane  was  intensely  congested, 
with  sabmucous  bromorrhages  in  places,  but  no  tubercles  were 
foand. 

Retroperitoneal  Glands:  These,  as  far  as  they  were  exam- 
ined microscopically,  were  tubercular,  the  tubercles  here  being 
very  large  and  having  large  cheesy  centers,  and  a  very  distinct 
area  of  round-cell  infiltration  outside  of  them.  These  tubercles 
and  those  in  the  lungs  were  the  only  ones  having  well-marked 
cheesy  centers,  leading  to  the  belief  that  the  growths  in  the 
other  organs  were  recent  and  rapidly  advancing. 

At  no  time  duriug  the  treatment  was  there  any  suspicion  of 
cerebral  or  abdominal  tuberculosis.  The  patient  received  in  all 
fourteen  injections  of  -0002.5  c.  c.  each  and  ten  of  -000.5  c.  c. 
each. 

Naturally,  the  most  interesting  feature  of  the  case  and 
the  one  requirin;f  a  most  decided  answer  is,  Was  the  very 
general  tubercular  infection  outside  the  lungs  the  result  of 
the  injection  of  Koch's  "  lymph  "  ?  and  1  report  this  case 
in  the  hope  of  .seeing  others  report  in  full  the  history  and 
lesions  found  at  the  post-mortems  of  any  patients  succumb- 
ing during  treatment  with  Koch's  "lymph,"  for  the  ques- 
tion can  only  be  reliably  answered  by  collating  the  results 
of  all  the  autopsies  made  in  these  cases. 

•21    KaST    FdllTV-KOIIlTlI   Stkket. 


The  Harlem  Medical  Association. — The  special  order  tur  the  lii.st 
meetiDp,  on  Wednesday,  the  ■1th  Inst.,  was  a  paper  on  Kructures  ut  the 
Elbow  .Joint,  by  l)v.  T.  H.  Manlcy  (to  be  discussed  by  Ur.  Kewia  A. 
SlimBOn,  Dr.  Clmrlcs  A.  Powers,  Ur.  Robert  T.  Morris,  Dr.  Timothy  .1 
UcGillicuddy,  Dr.  John  Sbrady,  and  Dr.  Cbatles  B.  White). 


.  AUTOMATIC   MENSTRUAL   GANGLIA. 

A  NEW  THEORY  OF  MENSTRUATION. 
By  F.  B.  ROBINSON,  B.  S.,  M.  D., 


(Concluded  from  jiatje  97.) 

The  theory  of  ganglionic  regulation  of  menstruation — 
that  is,  the  initiation  and  execution  of  a  menstrual  cycle  by 
nervous  ganglionic  centers  located  along  the  great  high- 
ways of  nutrition  (the  blood-vessels)  and  in  tlie  substance 
of  the  uterus  and  tubes — is,  so  far  as  T  know,  a  new  one. 
This  view  of  the  matter  came  to  me  from  several  years  of 
observation  in  large  slaughter  houses,  and  still  more  forci- 
bly from  the  wonderful  manifestations  seen  in  the  peculiar 
movements  of  the  heart  and  intestines  by  a  goodly  number 
of  vivisections  on  dogs.  If  any  man  will  watch  for  a  sin- 
gle half-hour  the  "  invagination  of  death  "  on  a  dog  a  half- 
hour  after  the  dog's  death,  knowledge  will  occur  to  him 
which  no  book  can  convey.  Considerable  microscopic  work 
has  aided  in  completing  the  theory,  as  well  as  clinical  ob- 
servation. .\  very  suggestive  sample  may  be  given  as  to 
the  valuable  observations  one  can  acquire  in  a  slaughter 
house.  It  also  confirmed  my  view  of  the  extensive  exist- 
ence of  uterine  and  tubal  automatic  nervous  ganglia.  In 
fact,  such  samples  were  the  key-note  of  comparison. 

Dr.  C.  S.  Miller  and  myself  were  watching  the  slaughter 
and  evisceration  of  a  cow  weighing  some  fifteen  hundred 
pounds.  The  cow  was  in  the  eighth  month  of  pregnancy. 
When  the  butcher  was  taking  the  body  of  the  uterus  away 
he  amputated  it  at  the  internal  os.  This  left  a  stump  of 
uterus  about  six  inches  long  and  three  inclies  thick.  Our 
attention  was  immediately  called  to  the  action  of  this  stump. 
Long  after  the  death  of  the  cow  we  observed  its  peculiar 
cyclical  actiou.  The  stump  slowly  described  circles  and  arcs 
with  diameters  varying  from  an  inch  to  nearly  four  inches. 
All  the  muscular  layers  of  that  thick  uterus  worked  in  per- 
fect harmony.  No  uterine  layer  of  muscles  interfered  with 
any  other.  Every  part  of  the  uterine  stump  seemed  to 
work  with  intelligence  or  a  kind  of  a  quasi  judgment.  At 
one  time  the  circular  muscular  layer  would  go  through 
a  slow  but  distinct  cycle  of  action  before  any  other  would 
begin.  Then  gradually  the  longitudinal  layers  of  muscles 
would  begin  to  act  and  the  end  of  the  uterine  stump  would 
describe  a  circle  of  action,  and  so  it  kept  repeating  these 
circles,  cycles,  and  contractions  until  we  left,  nearly  an  hour 
after.  It  may  be  said  that  the  action  of  the  muscular  layers 
of  the  uterus  was  very  vigorous.  Each  and  every  visceral 
organ  has  its  own  supply  of  the  sympathetic  ganglia 
brought  to  it  on  the  walls  of  the  blood-vessels.  So  each 
and  every  visceral  organ  rccjuiriiig  it  has  its  own  estab- 
lished cycle,  initiated  in  primordial  life  and  strengthened 
by  repetition  and  higher  differentiation  of  special  organs, 
and  a  more  extensive  nerve  supply  (ganglia)  to  the  organs 
through  the  inscrutable  changes  that  the  evolution  of  ages 
adds. 

Another  puiiil  which  adds  strength  to  the  theory  of 
automatic  menstrual  ganglia  is  the  following  :  All  anatoii-.ists 
agree  that  the  uterine  sympathetic  plexus  is  given  off  just 
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above  where  the  sacral  spinal  nerves  join  it.  Now,  spinal 
nerves  probnbly  have  very  little  to  do  with  cyclical  acti(Jn 
(perhaps  hinder  it).  Therefore  the  sympathetic  with  its 
ganfflia  goes  to  the  body  and  fundus  of  the  uterus  and  tubes, 
which  are  enr.bled  to  go  through  tiieir  cycle  of  action  (men- 
struation) with  but  slight  trammeling  or  inhibiting  action 
of  the  sacral  spinal  nerves.  While  the  large  supply  of  sacral 
spinal  nerves  which  go  to  the  cervix  and  vagina  prohibits  any 
cyclical  action  of  those  parts  in  menstruation,  the  excessive 
supply  of  sacral  spinal  nerves  to  the  cervix  and  vagina  forces 
the  fewer  sympathetic  ganglia  to  live  sober  and  steady  lives, 
lest  they  hold  the  parts  in  tension  constantly  as  the  nervous 
system  holds  the  muscles  during  life.  Hence  the  excessive 
supply  of  the  sacral  spinal  nerves  to  the  cervix  and  their 
force  hold  such  power  as  to  allow  no  waxing  or  waning 
from  foreign  ganglia ;  but  the  body  of  the  uterus  and  the 
tubes,  having  an  excess  of  sympathetic  ganglia  over  sacral 
spinal  nerves,  go  through  with  their  cycles.  It  is  also  noted 
that  the  ganglia  follow  the  blood  courses,  and  the  upper 
part  of  the  uterus  has  an  enormous  supply  of  blood  brought 
to  it  by  helicoid  vessels — blood-vessels  much  too  long  for 
a  uterus  in  the  non-gravid  state,  and  so  the  vessels  lie  in 
coils  like  angle-worms  or  ropes.  This  increases  the  space 
for  ganglia.  According  to  this  theory,  the  cervix  and  va- 
gina will  be  less  involved  in  menstrual  cycles  than  the  body 
and  fundus  of  the  uterus  and  the  tubes.  Few  will  doubt 
that  this  agrees  with  facts.  Again,  these  antomatic  men- 
strual ganglia  are  situated  not  only  in  the  substance  of  the 
uterus  and  tubes,  but  notably  along  the  walls  of  the  blood- 
vessels. From  this  arises  an  important  matter  relative  to 
nutrition,  or,  in  other  words,  blood-supply  to  the  tubes  and 
uterus.  As  the  ganglia  wax  and  wane,  so  the  blood-vessels 
wax  and  wane.  The  blood-supply  is  thus  regulated.  As 
the  ganglia  approach  their  maximum  of  function  the  blood- 
vessel assumes  its  maximum  of  dilatation.  Minimal  gan- 
glionic action  decides  vascular  contraction. 

The  influence  of  these  automatic  ganglia  on  the  gestat- 
iiig  uterus  is  occasionally  marked,  so  that  it  is  manifestly 
shown  in  slow,  but  certain,  progressive  nutritive  changes. 
The  changes  may  go  on  with  or  without  a  method — mostly 
with  a  method.  I  know  personally  of  a  pregnant  woman 
who  was  present  at  the  perforation  of  a  little  girl's  ear- 
lobes  preparatory  to  inserting  ornamental  objects  in  her 
ears.  The  pregnant  woman  saw  the  girl's  ears  pierced,  and 
when  her  baby  was  born  the  baby's  ear-lobes  were  actually 
perforated  by  distinct  holes,  all  ready  for  her  womanly  van- 
ity, without  the  pain  of  acfjuisition.  This  influence  was,  no 
doubt,  produced  slowly,  through  the  changes  of  nutrition, 
by  ganglionic  centers  lying  on  the  blood-vessel  wall  of  the 
uterus.  I  know  another  woman  who,  while  pregnant, 
stepped  on  a  frog,  and  she  continually  would  revert,  while 
thinking,  to  that  frog,  with  his  ugly  warts,  and  when  her 
child  was  born  the  toes  on  cue  foot  were  merely  warts. 
The  force  of  nervous  influence  on  the  organs  of  woman  is 
seen  in  those  cases  where  the  physical  stimulus,  as  in  mar- 
riage, or  the  mental  stimulus,  as  in  the  rxpectntioti  of  mar- 
riage, will  actually  regulate  the  automatic  menstrual  t;an- 
glia  into  bringing  about  healthy,  normal  periods  of  incn- 
struation. 


Correspojibfiue. 


LETTER   FROM   DUBLIN. 

Ether-drinking  in  Ireland. —  The  Dublin  Hospital  Sunday  Fund' 
— Ligation  of  the  Lingual  Arteries  for  Cancer  of  the  Tongue. 
— KoclCs  Treatment. — Death  of  Dr.  J.  A.  Byrne  and  Mr- 
S.  Bigger.  —  The  National  Society  for  the  Pretention  of 
Cruelty  to  Children. —  The  Uealth  of  Mothers. —  The  Irish 
Census.— Sir  J.  T.  BanH,  K.  C.  B. 

Dublin,  February  IS,  1891. 

Dhinkixg  ether  for  intoxicating  purposes  prevails  so  exten- 
sively in  several  of  the  northern  counties — viz.,  Derry,  Armagh, 
Tyrone,  Fermanagh,  etc. — that  it  has  of  late  attracted  consider- 
able attention.  Among  the  lower  classes  ether  is  preferred  to 
whisky,  first,  for  its  cheapness,  as  sufficient  can  be  purchased 
to  produce  drunkenness  at  the  cost  of  one  penny  ;  and,  second- 
ly, the  intoxication  ouly  lasts  for  a  comparatively  short  period, 
so  that  the  consuiner  can  soon  take  another  dram  of  the  vile 
liquid.  From  the  inquiries  of  Mr.  Mackenzie  Ledlie  it  appears 
that  about  100,000  people  indulge  in  the  habit,  and  consume 
about  17,000  gallons  of  impure  ether  yearly.  The  prevalence 
of  the  vice  has  attracted  the  attention  of  Parliament,  and  it  is 
contem])lated  to  place  such  restrictions  on  the  sale  of  ether,  ex- 
cept for  medicinal  purposes,  as  will  tend  materially  to  decrease 
the  amount  consumed  in  the  northern  parts  of  the  country. 

The  total  amount  collected  during  last  year  for  the  Dublin 
Hospital  Sunday  Fund  was  £4,188  2.«.  llrf.,  being  a  slight  in- 
crease over  the  previous  year.  All  denominations,  excepting 
Rotnan  Catholics,  join  heartily  iti  contributing  upon  the  first 
Sanday  in  November  for  the  support  of  the  majority  of  the 
Dublin  hospitals.  The  refusal  of  one  particular  denomination 
to  take  part  in  the  movement  is  incomprehensible,  more  espe- 
cially as  nine  tenths  of  those  admitted  into  hospitals  are  of  that 
religious  persuasion. 

Recently  Mr.  Oroly,  president  of  the  College  of  Surgeons, 
ligated  both  lingual  arteries  previous  to  excision  of  the  tongue 
for  cancer.  A  few  days  afterward  the  patient  incautiously  sat 
up  while  partaking  of  nourishment  and  fell  back  dead.  Mr. 
Croly  had  previously  tried  this  procedure  with  success,  and  was 
induced  to  adopt  the  plan  of  preliminary  ligaturing  of  the  lin- 
gual arteries  in  consequence  of  the  hitmorrhage  which  oc- 
curred in  a  case  in  which  he  removed  the  right  half  of  the 
tongue  by  means  of  the  benzoline  cautery,  the  bleeding  having 
taken  place  at  the  time  of  the  operation  and  also  from  slough- 
ing some  days  after  the  operation.  The  thermo-cautere  cuts 
out  the  diseased  mass  as  a  knife  cuts  cheese,  and  is  a  very  good 
instrument  for  the  purpose. 

Koch's  treatment  of  tuberculosis  by  injections  of  a  specially 
prepared  fluid  (called  by  some  "  tuberculin  ")  has  had  a  fair 
amount  of  trial  in  the  various  hospitals  of  this  city  and  in  pri- 
vate practice,  but  the  results,  the  majority  of  practitioners 
agree,  are  not  such  as  they  were  led  to  expect  by  the  glowing 
accounts  received  from  Herlin.  A  discussion  on  surgical  tuber- 
culosis took  place  recently  at  the  Academy  of  Medicine,  and 
but  few  speakers  had  much  to  say  in  favor  of  the  Koch  treat- 
ment. It  has  undoubtedly  been  of  temporary  service,  and 
it  may  bo  better  in  cases  of  lupus;  but  will  the  improvement 
last?  Time  alone  will  show.  Some  consider  it  useful  as  a 
diagnostic  agent,  but  M.  Verneuil,  whose  eminence  is  undoubt- 
ed, in  a  recent  lecture  {Union  medicale),  states  that  in  his  opin- 
ion its  diagnostic  value  is  small,  and  that  in  the  immense  ma- 
jority of  cases  with  the  resources,  clinicd  and  bateriological, 
at  our  disposal  the  diagnosis  is  easy,  and  in  case  of  doubt  an 
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incomplete  diagnosis  is  better  for  tbe  patient  than  an  exact 
diagnosis  wbich  gives  neitlior  a  clear  indication  nor  an  ttlica- 
cions  help  in  treatment. 

Since  my  last  letter  we  have  lost  two  medical  men  in  Diilj- 
lin — viz..  Dr.  J.  A.  Byrne  and  Mr.  S.  Lennox  Bigger.  Dr. 
Byrne  suffered  from  typhoid  fever  complicated  with  pneumonia. 
He  was  a  leading  obstetric  physician.  He  held  the  posts  of 
professor  of  midwifery  in  the  Catholic  University  Medical 
School,  gyniEcologist  to  St.  Vincent's  Hospital,  and  examiner  in 
midwifery,  etc.,  Royal  University  of  Ireland,  and  was  an  lionor- 
ai^  fellow  of  the  San  Francisco  Obstetrical  Society.  Mr.  Big- 
ger, about  a  year  since,  was  attacked  with  hemiplegia,  followed 
by  gangrene  of  the  foot,  and  succumbed  at  an  advanced  age. 
He  was  surgeon  to  Simpson's  Hospital,  and  devoted  considera- 
ble attention  to  ophthalmic  surgery. 

The  National  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Chil- 
dren has  its  headquarters  in  Loudon,  but  branches  of  the  society 
exist  in  Dublin,  Belfast,  and  Cork,  and  the  services  it  has  ren- 
dered to  humanity  have  been  very  great.  It  has  been  ortranized 
to  protect  tender  children  from  cruelty,  general  ill-treatment, 
neglect,  starvation,  abandonment,  cruel  immorality,  and  other 
wrongs.  Through  the  savagery  of  parents  thousands  of  chil- 
dren are  annually  driven  into  the  streets  to  beg  or  steal.  The 
society  is  trying  to  secure  that  when  little  children  are  in  cus- 
tody of  their  parents  the  parents  shall  be  responsible  for  their 
acts,  unless  good  grounds  to  the  contrary  are  show^n  ;  also  that 
proceeding?  shall  not  l)e  taken  against  children  except  by  the 
Crown,  and  that  a  child  charged  shall  not  answer  a  solicitor 
noless  there  is  a  solicitor  retained  for  the  defense.  The  mani- 
fold evils  of  baby-farming  and  of  child  life  insurance  are  also 
subjects  which  engage  the  attention  of  the  society. 

This  week  Dr.  Macan,  ex-master  of  the  Rotunda  Lying-in 
Hospital,  gave  an  instructive  lecture  on  the  subject  of  The 
Health  of  Mothers  before  the  members  of  the  Ladies'  Sanitary 
Association.  He  said  it  had  often  struck  him  with  surprise  that 
the  medical  profession  appeared  to  be  always  so  ready  to  per- 
form "the  happy  dispatch."  The  lawyers  did  not  go  about,  at 
the  instance  of  philanthropic  ladies,  giving  lectures  as  to  the 
best  way  of  avoiding  the  law  or  of  escaping  from  it  at  tlie  least 
cost  by  those  who  were  unfortunate  enough  to  get  into  its 
meshes.  But  the  self-saeriticing  character  of  the  medical  pro- 
fession had  emboldened  the  honorary  secretary  to  ask  him  to 
give  a  lecture  to  mothers  as  to  the  way  in  which  to  keep  them- 
selves in  health.  Something  might  be  gained  by  this  if  it  were 
the  custom  in  this  country,  as  in  China,  for  the  doctor  to  be 
paid  for  keeping  people  in  health,  and  his  salary  stopped  when 
they  got  ill,  for  then  he  might  hope  that  some  of  his  hearers 
might  come  and  employ  him  to  keep  them  in  health,  and  not 
wait  until  they  were  really  ill  to  consult  him.  He  then  pro- 
ceeded to  refer  to  ventilation,  clothing,  exercise,  tight  lacing, 
and  other  topics. 

The  census  will  be  taken  early  in  April,  and  it  is  estimated 
tliat  the  returns  for  Ireland,  as  compared  with  those  of  ten 
years  ago,  will  show  a  decrease  amounting  to  41.'),000. 

Sir  .J.  T.  Hanks,  K.  C.  B.,  M.  I).,  Physician  in  Ordinary  to 
Her  Majesty  in  Ireland,  has  been  sworn  in  as  High  Sheriff  for 
thct County  Monaghan. 


The  American  Duty  on  Microscopes. — The  Britkh  and  Oihifml 
Druggint  nwitlvs  from  the  Medical  I'reiu  as  follows:  "  Under  the  Mc- 
Einlcy  Act,  the  duty  on  foreign  microscopes  imported  into  the  L'liiltd 
States  has  been  raised  to  Co  percent.,  so  that  an  instrument  co.iting 
$94  in  Germany  will  involve  a  mnximiun  cxpcnilitiirc  of  $151  by  the 
time  it  reaches  the  student !  In  fact,  students  will  have  to  club  to- 
gether to  get  the  wlicrowitlial  to  pursue  their  researches  into  the  natu- 
ral history  of  microbes  and  minute  objects  in  general." 


NEW  YORK   MEDICAL  JOURNAL, 

A    Weekly  Review  of  Medicine. 


NEW  YORK,   SATURDAY,   MARCH   7,  1891. 


SHORT   CUTS  TO   KNOWLEDGE. 

References  have  occasionally  been  made  in  our  hook  no- 
tices to  a  class  of  books  that  have  of  recent  years  become  very 
common.  We  refer  to  certain  cheap  manuals  for  medical  stu- 
dents. Some  of  them  are  well  written,  and  a  few  may  prove 
of  real  value  to  the  student.  As  a  rule,  however,  upon  their 
own  merits  they  are  not  deserving  of  notice.  But,  from  the 
fact  that  they  are  being  so  extensively  used  by  students  and 
young  practitioners,  they  can  not  be  wholly  ignored.  We  are 
convinced  that  they  are  productive  of  much  harm.  Were  they 
used  solely  for  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  nominally  de- 
signed, their  power  for  evil  would  be  less,  but  this  is  not  the 
case.  The  student  buys  one  of  these  little  manuals  for  a  dollar. 
It  contains  what  he  needs  in  cramming  for  examination,  and  he 
sees  no.necessity  of  the  purchase  of  a  book  costing  four  or  five 
times  that  amount.  It  is  a  fact  that  the  libraries  of  many  young 
men  graduated  from  our  colleges  consist  almost  solely  of  these 
cheap  raanu.ils.  The  various  subjects  are,  of  necessity,  treated 
in  a  brief  and  dogmatic  manner.  The  whole  work  is  superficial 
and  incomplete,  and  tends  to  develop  shallow  physicians. 
While  the  colleges  are  constantly  increasing  their  facilities  for 
practical  work,  there  is  a  certain  quite  large  number  of  students 
who  ignore  those  facilities  more  or  less  completely.  Their  col- 
lege life  is  simply  a  preparation  for  an  examination  by  means 
of  quiz  masters  and  quiz-compends.  We  have  no  criticism 
against  properly  conducted  quizzes.  Under  a  competent  man 
a  quiz  is  one  of  the  most  important  factors  in  the  system  of 
medical  education.  But  the  mere  possession  of  a  diploma,  even 
with  a  hospital  experience,  is  not  sufficient  guarantee  of  a  man's 
ahility  to  conduct  such  a  quiz.  This  often  seems,  however,  to 
he  the  «upposition,  for  in  some  instances  the  first  move  after 
making  sure  of  the  diploma  is  to  advertise  a  quiz. 

The  great  objection  to  the  present  methods  of  quizzing,  as 
well  as  to  the  books  nnder  consideration,  is  that  they  simply 
present  a  mnltitude  of  disconnected  facts  to  be  memorized. 
They  ignore  the  relationship  of  these  facts  to  each  other  and 
pay  no  regard  to  the  interdependence  and  relationship  of  dis- 
eases. The  victim  of  this  system  leaves  the  medical  school 
with  his  knowledge  disjointed  and  disconnected  or  but  poorly 
arranged  for  practical  use.  To  him  chemistry  is  simply  chem- 
istry, anatomy  simply  anatomy,  and  neither  is  of  much  use  to 
him  in  every-day  practice.  He  has  no  adequate  grasp  of  medi- 
ciue  as  a  whole  in  which  each  subject  is  an  essential  and  in- 
tegral factor.  He  has  no  broad  or  comprehensive  ideas  that  are 
80  essential  to  real  success.  He  believes  that  the  whole  subject 
of  medicine  can  be  summed  up  in  a  few  brief  manuals,  and  has 
not  the  .slightest  comproheuMon  of  the  dignity  of  his  profession. 
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These  methods  tend  to  the  development  of  men  who  are  unable 
to  make  practical  application  of  their  knowledge.  The  reason 
is  that  there  is  nothing  practical  in  the  memorizing  of  so  many 
hundred  disconnected  facts.  These  men  are  witliont  resources 
and  are  helpless  if  thrown  outside  the  narrow  limits  to  which 
they  are  usually  confined. 

The  methods  of  cramming  and  memorizing  facts  by  means 
of  all  the  improved  modern  aids,  whereby  everything  is  made 
easy  and  simple  for  the  student,  may  be  tlie  royal  road  to  a 
diploma.  The  road  to  knowledge  has  very  few  short  cuts.  It 
remains  wliat  it  has  always  been — the  road  of  individual  effort, 
of  intelligent  thought,  and  of  untiring  labor. 


DISPENSARY   ABUSE. 

We  are  glad  to  see  the  stand  taken  by  the  Deinilt  Dispen- 
sary on  the  subject  of  the  abuse  of  medical  charity.  In  its  re- 
port for  1890  it  says  :  "  It  is  not  difficult  in  these  days  for  par- 
ties able  to  pay  to  use  a  dispensary,  and  the  necessary  loss  of 
self-respect  is  easily  attained  whereby  the  dispensary  displaces 
the  family  physician  and  the  local  drug-store.  To  relieve 
actual  distress  we  should  be  zealous,  but  to  do  it  with  the  mini- 
mum amount  of  demoralization  to  the  applicants  should  ever 
be  our  aim.  Getting  sometliing  for  nothing  is  demoralizing, 
whether  it  be  food,  clothing,  or  drugs." 

These  are  true  words  and  uttered  at  a  time  when  there  is 
need  of  united  effort  to  check  the  abuse.  If  the  Demilt  Dis- 
pensary, under  its  good  management,  feels  that  these  things  are 
true,  what  a  story  certain  other  dispensaries  in  New  York 
might  tell  were  they  to  speak!  The  knowledge  tliat  dispen- 
saries are  so  multiplied  and  their  benefits  so  easy  to  obtain  in- 
vites many  to  seek  them  who  are  abundantly  able  to  pay  for 
the  relief  sought.  But  for  such  there  is  little  difference  between 
begging  for  medical  services  by  applying  at  a  dispensary  and 
begging  for  money  on  the  street.  In  either  case  no  equivalent 
is  rendered.  We  re-echo  the  w6rds  '■  to  relieve  actual  distress 
we  should  be  zealous,"  but  the  limits  of  actual  distress  have 
long  since  been  passed,  and  the  large  statistics  to  which  many 
dispensary  officers  are  accustomed  to  ''])oint  with  pride"  have 
become  evidences,  not  of  good  accomplished,  but  of  harm — 
harm  to  the  self-respect  and  morale  of  the  community. 

It  may  with  truth  be  urged  that  the  fault  does  not  lie  wholly 
with  the  dispensary  management,  but  is  partly  due  to  the  am- 
bition of  the  attending  pliysician  to  have  a  large  class  and 
partly  to  the  unutterable  folly  of  other  practitioners  who  send 
their  patients  to  dispensaries  to  obtain  the  benefit  of  a  consul- 
tation with  a  specialist  free  of  charge.  Hut  yet  the  abuse  is 
the  greatest  in  those  dispensaries  where  few  or  no  (luestions 
are  asked  of  the  patient  regarding  his  ability  to  pay  and  no  dis- 
cretion is  allowed  the  physician  by  means  of  which  he  may 
refuse  to  treat  those  who  have  been  admitted  hut  are,  in  hife 
belief  or  to  his  knowledge,  able  to  pay  the  ordinary  fees.  If 
those  who  support  these  institutions  understood  the  impositions 
practiced  upon  them,  we  feel  sure  tliat  radical  changes  would 
((uickly  occur  in  the  miinngement  of  some  of  our  most  famous 
clinics  and  dispensaricf. 


MINOR   PARAGRAPHS. 

THE   MORPHIKE    IIABIT    TREATED   BY    THE    GRADUAL 
METHOD. 

Dr.  Cottel,  of  Portland,  Oregon,  in  the  American  Practi- 
tioner, states  that  he  has  obtained  a  positive  cure  in  forty  cases 
of  morphine  addiction  by  means  of  the  following  '•  mistura 
diabolica";  Morphine  siilpliate,*a  variable  amount;  fluid  ex- 
tract of  viburnum  prunifolium,  four  drachms;  elixir  of  am- 
monium valerianate,  three  ounces;  elixir  of  sodium  bromide, 
two  ounces  and  a  half.  The  dose  is  a  teaspoonful  as  requirrtl. 
The  amount  of  morphine  is  a  diminishing  one,  beginning  at  a 
point  somewhat  below  that  which  has  been  taken  habitually. 
Tincture  of  opium  may  be  substituted  for  the  morphine  with 
advantage  in  some  cases,  tlie  size  of  the  dose  being  proportion- 
ately increa.-^ed.  The  bromide  of  sodium  is  in  the  proportion  of 
five  grains  in  each  draolim  of  the  excipient.  The  mixture  can 
be  readily  given  up  after  the  morphine  is  dropped  from  it. 
This  plan  of  treatment  involves  the  gradual  withdrawal  of  the 
narcotic  in  cases  where  there  is  a  bonajide  desire  to  be  cured; 
immediate  withdrawal  is  cruel  and  unscientific,  and  it  is  inap- 
plicable where  espionage  and  restraint  are  not  within  reach. 
Rapid  withdrawal  of  the  narcotic  has  the  same  objections,  and 
the  tendency  to  relapse  is  greater  than  when  the  gradual  wean- 
ing lias  been  resorted  to.  The  writer  adds:  "I  am  confident 
that  no  case  is  incurable,  however  chronic,  provided  the  gen- 
eral health  is  fair."  The  main  point  will  be  to  win  the  confi- 
dence of  the  patient  in  the  physician's  power  to  cure,  and  to 
secure  this  he  is  to  he  tauglit  that  the  substitute  used  by 
the  physician  contains  no  morphine.  If  he  finds  that  the 
substitute  contains  morphine  his  co-operation  will  not  be 
given,  since  nearly  all  opium-fiends  liave  had  a  sad  and  fruitless 
experience  in  regard  to  the  tapering-off  process.  It  is  well  not 
to  hurry  the  reduction  of  the  dose  of  morphine;  in  chronic 
cases,  or  tliose  of  persons  who  have  been  takmg  ten  grains  or 
less  daily,  the  patients  wdl  usually  not  notice  the  abstraction  of 
a  grain  each  week,  although  some  must  be  dealt  with  even  more 
patiently  than  th.it.  In  smell  and  taste  this  mixture  is  truly 
diabolic,  and  many  patients  will  say  they  can  do  without  the 
horrible  stuff  long  before  the  time  estimated  as  required  for  the 
withdrawal  lias  been  consumed. 

CONTRACTED    PELVIS    MANAGED    BY  A  RESTRICTED    DIET. 

Among  the  multitude  of  expedients  and  operations  that  are 
offered  for  the  management  of  difficult  obstetrical  cases  it  is 
well  to  recall,  as  a  kind  of  golden  admonition,  the  saying  that 
that  triumph  only  is  |>erfect  when  the  child  is  saved  as  well  as 
the  mother.  The  induction  of  prematui-e  labor  is  an  expedient 
that  exposes  the  child  to  great  risk,  since  its  digestive  functions 
are  apt  to  be  weak  for  some  time  after  birtii.  To  avoid  this 
danger,  it  is  reported  in  the  British  Medical  Journal,  Dr.  Pro- 
chow  nick  has  sought  in  a  few  cases  to  avert  the  necessity  of 
premature  delivery  by  controlling  the  diet  during  gestation. 
Three  successful  cases  are  given  of  pregnancy  with  contracted 
pelvis  in  which  the  women  were  carried  to  labor  at  full  term 
and  the  children  saved.  The  principle  of  the  dietary  is  the 
diminution  of  the  quantify  of  fat  ingested  by  the  woman  and 
stored  away  by  cither  mother  or  fa-tus.  The  diet  consists,  for 
breakfast,  of  a  small  cup  of  coffee  with  about  one  ounce  of  bread 
dried  in  the  oven  ;  for  dinner,  meat,  egg,  or  fish,  with  but  little 
sauce,  some  green  vegetable  boiled  with  butter,  salad,  and 
cheese;  for  sui)|)er,  the  saiiie,  with  two  ounces  of  bread  and 
butter  atlded;  a  little  Moselle  or  claret  is  allowed.  The  pro- 
hibited articles  are  water,  soup,  beer,  sugar,  and  potatoes.  This 
diet  only  slightly  reduces  the  strength  of  the  mother,  and  does 
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not  appear  prejudicial  to  ihe  child  in  the  experience  thus  far 
reported.  Dr.  Prochownick  considers  lliat  a  thin  child  born  at 
full  terra  has  a  better  chance  of  living  than  a  plumper  infant 
born  prematurely.  The  exposure  to  air  at  the  seventh  month 
and  tlie  subsequent  artificial  feeding  involve  far  greater  risks 
than  the  proposed  reduced  nutrition  during  two  months'  longer 
residence  in  utero.  The  narrowest  conjugate  diameter  of  the 
pelvis  in  the  three  cases  of  successful  delivery  was  3"94  (nearly 
4)  inche;-. 

CROUPOUS    PNEUMONIA    IN    CHILDREN". 

A  sEEiEs  of  thirty  cases  of  this  disease  is  reported  by  Mr.  .J. 
Playfair  in  recent  numbers  of  the  Edinburgh  Medical  Journal. 
But  two  of  the  patients  were  under  the  age  of  two  years,  the 
disease  being  uncommon  before  that  age.  The  apices  were  in- 
volved in  about  one  fourth  of  the  cases.  This  proportion  is 
about  the  same  as  that  reported  by  Henoch,  Goodhart,  Eustace 
Smith,  and  others.  It  is  a  common  idea  that  apical  pneumonia 
in  children  is  especially  associated  with  nervous  symptoms.  In 
the  author's  experience  this  has  not  been  the  fact.  In  this 
country  Dr.  Holt,  from  observations  in  a  large  nunjber  of  cases, 
shows  that  the  portion  of  lung  involved  has  little  influence  in 
the  prodnction  of  nervous  symptoms.  The  majority  of  cases  of 
croupous  pneumonia  in  children  terminate  by  crisis,  as  in  adults, 
lu  by  far  the  greater  number  it  takes  place  on  the  fifth  or  sixth 
day,  but  may  be  delayed  until  the  fifteenth.  When  the  fall  of 
temperature  takes  place  it  is  especially  rapid  and  decided  and  is 
frequently  accompanied  by  great  prostration.  Alcoholic  stimu- 
lants are  therefore  at  this  time  often  urgently  demanded,  even 
when  they  have  not  been  required  before.  Children  respond 
to  such  treatment  very  promptly  and  satisfactorily.  Of  the 
complications,  bronchitis  has  not  been  recognized  as  its  impor- 
tance deserves.  It  may  even  run  on  to  a  catarrhal  pneumonia, 
so  that  both  kinds  of  pneumonia  are  presint  at  the  same  time. 
Cases  with  marked  gastric  or  intestinal  irritation  are  usually 
severe.  The  most  marked  peculiarity  in  the  physical  signs  of 
the  disease  in  children  is  their  frequent  latency  or  late  develop- 
ment. It  not  infre<iuently  happens  that  after  the  onset  of  definite 
symptoms  three  or  four  days  elapse  before  positive  signs  can  be 
detected  in  the  chest.  Another  peculiarity  is  the  extreme  ra- 
pidity with  which  the  physical  signs  disappear  after  the  crisis. 
The  average  duration  of  the  author's  cases,  from  the  onset  of 
the  illness  to  the  date  when  the  chest  gave  a  clear  percussion 
note  and  normal  respiratory  sound.",  was  fifteen  days.  Another 
circum'^tance  in  the  croupous  pneumonias  of  children  is  the  com- 
parative ease  and  safety  with  which  they  pass  through  the 
attack. 

SATURNINE    PSEUDO-TARES. 

A  CASE  of  this  rare  condition  was  reported  in  the  Bniiton 
Medical  and  i!urgirnl  Journal  for  October  .30th  by  Dr.  G.  L. 
Walton.  It  was  a  fatal  case,  in  which  the  lead  poisoning  was 
prominently  marked  by  ataxic  symjitoms  in  a  male  patient  aged 
fifty-four  years.  The  first  .symptom  noticed  by  the  patient  was 
nambness  in  the  hands,  but  it  did  not  persist.  After  this  symp- 
tom had  subsided  some  loss  of  sensibility  manifested  itself  in 
the  left  foot  and  spread  gradually  up  the  limb  until  it  had 
reached  the  lumbar  region.  A  staggering  gait,  increasingly 
troublesome,  soon  followed.  The  man  could  not  stand  with  his 
feet  together  when  his  eyes  were  closed,  the  knee-jerks  were 
normal,  there  was  no  ankle-clonus,  and  there  were  no  pains 
except  certain  sensations  in  the  head,  hardly  severe  enough  to 
be  called  headache.  There  were  no  vertigo,  wrist-drop,  loss  of 
power  in  the  limbs,  gastric  crises,  nor  eye  symptoms ;  the  pupils 
were  normal,  and  so  was  the  urine.     The  opinion  was  reached 


that  a  neuritis  of  obscure  causation  was  at  work,  and  an  ex- 
amination was  made  for  arsenic  and  lead  poisoning.  The  ad- 
ministration of  iodide  of  potassium  was  followed  t)y  the  dis- 
covery of  lead  in  the  urine,  but  the  general  absence  of  satur- 
nine symptoms,  such  as  the  blue  line  and  wrist-drop,  persisted. 
The  treatment  with  potassium  iodide  was  carefully  carried  out 
and  the  excretion  of  iodide  of  lead  in  the  urine  continued,  but 
the  patient  steadily  grew  worse  and  died  four  months  after  the 
discovery  of  poisoning  by  lead.  The  only  source  of  lead  that 
could  be  found  was  an  old  kettle  that  had  long  been  used  for 
boiling  water  for  the  patient.  It  was  lined  with  tin,  and  water 
boiled  in  it  for  some  time  was  found  to  contain  traces  of  the 
poisonous  metal. 

DRAINAGE   OF   THE    VENTRICLES   OF   THE    BRAIN. 

A  coMMFNicATioN  by  Dr.  A.  Broca  on  this  subject  appears 
in  the  Revue  de  chirurgie  for  .January,  1891.  From  the  results 
obtained  by  himself  and  others  in  drainage  of  the  ventricles,  in 
a  certain  class  of  cases,  he  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  operation 
is  one  that  the  surgeon  is  perfectly  justified  in  attemi)ting.  In 
a  number  of  cases  in  which  he  had  trephined,  the  relief,  within 
an  hour,  from  the  symptoms  of  compression  was  very  marked. 
He  reports  the  success  of  the  operation  in  a  case  of  hydroceph- 
alus in  a  child  three  years  old.  The  i)atient  was  in  very  bad 
condition  from  loss  of  sleep  and  exhaustion  consequent  nponthe 
convulsive  movements  of  the  upper  extremities.  There  were  . 
also  present  contractures  of  the  right  upper  extremity.  Deglu- 
tition and  mastication  were  performed  with  great  difficulty  ; 
speech  was  inarticulate;  and  walking  or  standing  was  impossi- 
ble on  account  of  the  great  weakness  of  the  legs,  though  no 
paralysis  existed.  The  skull  was  trephined,  a  trocar  and  aspi- 
ratorwere  introduced  into  the  ventricular  cavity, and  fromfifty 
to  sixty  grammes  of  fluid  were  drawn  off.  A  caoutchouc  drain- 
age-tube was  left  in  situ  for  fifteen  days.  There  was  no  febrile 
reaction  following  the  operation,  and  there  was  no  suppuration 
or  any  other  unpleasant  symptom.  In  twenty-two  days  after 
the  operation  the  child  was  taken  from  the  hospital  very  mnch 
improved.  The  convulsive  movements  had  entirely  disappeared, 
very  little  of  the  contracture  remained,  and  the  child  was  able 
to  grasp  heavy  objects  with  the  right  hand.  Sleep  was  more 
tranquil  and  speech  more  intelligible;  deglutition,  however,  was 
not  much  improved.  Walking  was  becoming  more  natural  day 
by  day. 


NEPHRITIS   FOLLOWING   VARICELLA. 

Two  cases  are  reported  in  Lo  Sperimentale  for  November, 
1890.  They  were  observed  by  Dr.  Ilogyes,  in  St.  Stephen's 
Hospital  in  Budapest.  The  first  case  was  that  of  a  boy,  two 
years  and  a  half  ohi,  in  whom  the  nephritis  developed  twenty- 
one  days  after  the  appearance  of  the  eruption  of  varicella.  The 
eruption  had  been  light  and  accompanied  with  but  little  fever; 
hut,  nevertheless,  the  patient  died.  In  the  second  case,  that  of 
«  girl  of  seven  years,  the  eruption  was  more  intense  than  in  the 
first  case,  hut  ran  its  course  without  fever.  The  patient  was 
discharged  from  the  hospital  in  four  days  after  the  drying  up  of 
the  vesicles.  Two  weeks  later  she  returned  with  (ivlema  of  the 
face  and  ankles.  She  made  a  good  recovery.  In  neither  case 
had  there  been  any  otht  r  disease  that  could  have  cnused  a  sec- 
ondary aflccti(in  of  the  kidneys.  The  author  comes  to  the  fol- 
lowing conclusions  :  1.  Secomiaiy  inflammations  of  the  kidneys 
may  ilevelop  after  varicella  just  as  after  the  other  acute  infec- 
tious exanthemata.  2.  Although  varicella  is  the  mildest  of 
these  diseases,  the  secondary  nephritis  may  be  as  fatal  as  after 
measles,    scarlet   fever,    or   small-pox.     8.   The  symptoms   of 
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nephritis  may  develop  after  the  appearance  of  the  varicella  at  an 
interval  varying  from  five  to  twenty-one  days,  but  have  never 
yet  been  observed  daring  the  eruption  or  before  tlie  vesicles 
had  dried. 

HYPODERMIC     LXJECTIOXS     OF     NITROGLYCERIN     IN    TUE 
TREATMENT   OF  ANGINA   PECTORIS  AND  ASTHMA. 

IloFFMAjf,  in  the  Giornale  intern azion ale  delleseieme  mediclie 
for  September  30,  1890,  recommends  the  hyiiodermic  injection 
of  nitroglycerin  for  the  relief  of  angina  pectoris  and  severe  asth- 
ma, and  also  of  obstinate  trigeminal  neuralgia.  He  givesfrom 
one  half  to  one  milligramme  (,  J^  to  ^V  grain)  at  a  dose.  The 
effect  of  the  injections  is  instantaneous,  and  they  have  no  un- 
pleasant results  with  the  exception  of  a  feeling  of  pulsation  in 
the  brain  wliich  is  complained  of  by  some  patients. 


ITEMS,   ETC. 

Infectious  Diseases  in  New  York. — We  are  indebted  to  the  Sanitary 
Bureau  of  the  Health  Depai-tinent  for  the  following  statement  of  cases 
and  deaths  reported  during  the  two  weeks  ending  March  3,  1891 : 


Week  ending  Feb.  ai- 


Typhoid  fever 

Scarlet  fever '  158 

Cerebro-spinal  meningitis i  1 

Measles SfiS 

Diphtheria '  107 

Sniall-po.x I  2 

Varicella 15 

Whooping-cough I  & 


0 


Week  ending  Mar.  3. 


Cases.        Deaths. 


328 

100 


with  original  photographs.  The  chairman  reported  three  cases — viz., 
1,  traumatic  hyperplasia  of  the  vulva;  2,  syphilitic  hyperplasia  of  the 
vulva ;  3,  epithelioma  of  the  penis,  not  involving  the  glans.  Water- 
color  drawings  of  thet^e  lesions  were  shown.  Dr.  Alexander  read  a 
paper  entitled  Report  of  a  Case  of  Papillary  Adeno-carcinoma  of  the 
Bladder,  with  Some  Observations  upon  the  Diagnosis  of  Small  Papillary 
Fibroma  of  the  Bladder.  Dr.  George  E.  Brewer  read  a  paper  entitled 
The  Contagiousness  of  Chronic  Urethral  Discharge.*.  The  papers  were 
discussed  by  Dr.  Sturgis,  Dr.  Bangs,  Dr.  Bache  Emmet,  Dr.  Morrow, 
Dr.  Brown,  Dr.  W.  K.  Otis,  Dr.  Alexander,  and  the  chairman.  The 
programme  for  the  next  meeting  is  given  elsewhere  in  this  issue. 

The  Medical  Hicroscopical  Society  of  Brooklyn. — The  special  order 
for  the  last  meeting,  on  WeJucsilay,  the  4th  inst.,  was  a  paper  by  Dr. 
Kemp,  on  Th('  Pathology  of  the  Vomit,  Liver,  Spleen,  and  Kidneys  of 
Yellow  Fever. 


The  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine. — At  the  next  meeting  of  the 
Section  in  Surgerv,  on  .Monday  evening,  the  9th  inst.,  there  will  be  an 
exhibition  of  patients ;  Dr.  R.  F.  Weir  will  show  a  spleen  and  a  kidney 
removed  by  operation,  also  a  tube  lost  in  the  oesophagus ;  Dr.  E.  Kam- 
merer  will  report  three  cases  of  nephrectomy;  Dr.  R.  W.  Amidon  will 
read  a  paper  on  The  Danger  of  Admiuistering  Chloroform  in  the  Pres- 
ence of  an  Open  Flame ;  and  Dr.  Willy  Meyer  will  show  a  new  cysto- 
scope. 

At  tlie  next  meeting  of  the  Section  iu  Pa-diatrics,  on  Tluusday  even- 
ing, the  12th  inst..  Dr.  U.  Koplik  will  present  a  specimen  of  urethral 
calculus,  with  the  history,  and  make  a  demonstration  of  Escherich's 
milk-sterilizing  appar.itus  and  of  Koplik's  aseptic  exploring  needle  and 
apparatus;  Dr.  J.  Doming  will  present  new  instruments;  Dr.  H.  D 
Chapin  will  read  a  paper  on  Tetanus  Neonatorum,  with  the  report  of  a 
case  with  the  autopsy ;  Dr.  J.  Lewis  Smith  will  make  a  report  on  The 
Pro"res8  of  the  Treatment  of  Diphtheria  during  the  Year  1 890 ;  and 
Dr.  A.  Caill6  will  make  a  report  on  Pajdiatrics  as  dealt  with  at  the 
Tenth  International  Medical  Congress. 

At  the  next  meeting  of  the  Section  in  Genito-urinary  Surgery,  on 
'Thursday  evening,  the  12th  inst.,  there  will  be  a  presentation  of  cases 
and  reports ;  Dr.  .1.  E.  Kelly  will  report  A  Case  of  Idiopathic  Chyluria ; 
Dr.  S.  Alexander  will  rcpoit  A  Case  of  Encysted  Pro.stntic  Calculus 
with  Stone  in  the  Bladder  ;  Dr.  .1.  B.  Gibbs  will  read  a  paper  on  Sim- 
ple Ulceration  of  the  Rectum  (to  be  discussed  by  Dr.  Hartley,  Dr. 
Bangs,  Dr.  Kelsey,  Dr.  Syms,  and  others);  and  Dr.  F.  Tilden  Brown 
will  make  An  Ocular  and  Tactile  Demonstration  of  Urethral  Lesions  by 
the  Aid  of  New  Instruments,  shown  with  a  case  (the  subject  to  be  dis- 
cussed by  Dr.  Brewer,  Dr.  W.  K.  Otis,  Dr.  Bangs,  Dr.  E.  Fuller,  and 
others). 

The  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine's  Section  in  Oenito-urinary 

Surgery. A  regular  meeting  of  the  Section   was   held  on  Thur.«ciay 

evening,  February  12th.  Dr.  U.  W.  Taylor  was  elected  chairman  and 
Dr.  Samuel  Alexander  secretary  for  the  ensuing  year.  Dr.  G.  H.  Fox 
presented  a  case  showing  a  papular  syphiliiie  in  groups,  and  made  some 
remarks  upon  the  diagnosis  of  cutaneous  syphilis,  whicli  he  illustrated 


Change  of  Address.- 
second  Street. 


-Dr.  Leo  Ettinger,  to   No.  151   East  Seventy- 


Army  Intelligence. —  Official  List  of  Chatiges  in  the  Slntiom  and 
Duties  of  Officn-s  sei-ving  iu  tlie  Medical  Department,  United  States 
Armi/,  from  Feliruar;/  22  to  Feh-itary  28,  1891 : 

The  following-named  officers,  having  been  found  by  Army  Retir- 
ing Boards  incapacitated  for  active  service  on  account  of  disability  in- 
cident to  the  service,  are,  by  direction  of  the  President,  retired  from 
active  service  this  date,  tmder  the  provisions  of  Section  1,261,  Revised 
Statutes : 

De  Hanne,  J.  VtcTOit,  Captain  and  Assistant  Surgeon. 
Steinmetz,  William  R.,  Captain  and  Assistant  Surgeon. 

Par.  18,  S.  O.  44,  A.  G.  0.,  February  26,  1891. 
The  following-named  officers,  having  been  found  by  Army  Retiring 
Boards  incapacitated  for  active  service  on  account  of  disability  inci- 
dent to  the  service,  are,  by  direction  of  the  President,  retired  from 
active  service  this  date,  under  the  provisions  of  Section  1.251,  Revised 
Statutes : 

Gardiner,  Joii.\  de  B.  W.,  Captain  and  Assistant  Surgeon. 
Shdeeldt,  Robert  W.,  Captain  and  Assistant  Surgeon. 

Par.  12,  S.  0.  43,  A.  G.  0.,  Washington,  D.  C,  February  25,  1801. 
Owen,  William  0.,  Jr.,  Captain  and  Assistant  Surgeon,  is,  by  direction 
of  the  Secretary  of  War,  relieved  from  further  duty  in  the  Depart- 
mer.t  of  the  Missouri,  and  will  report  in  person  to  the  commanding 
officer,  Jetferson  Barracks,  Missouri,  for  duty  at  that  station,  and  by 
letter  to  the  superintendent  of  the  recruiting  service.  Par.  2,  S.  0. 
44,  A.  G.  0.,  Washington,  D.  C,  February  2G,  1891. 
Fryer,  Blencowe  E.,  Lieutenant-Colonel  and  Assistant  Medical  Pur- 
veyor, having  l.een  found  incapacitated  by  Army  Retiring  Board  on 
account  of  disability  incident  to  the  service,  is,  by  direction  of  the 
President,  retired  from  active  service  this  date,  under  the  provisions 
of  Section  1,251,  Revi.sed  Statutes.  Par.  15,  S.  0.  42,  A.  G.  O., 
February  24,  1891. 
Chapin,  Alonzo  R.,  Captain  and  Assistant  Surgeon.  By  direction  of 
the  Secretary  of  War,  the  leave  of  absence  granted  in  S.  O.  17, 
January  31,  1891,  Department  of  Dakota,  is  extended  one  month. 
S.  O.  41,  A.G.  O.,  February  20,  1891. 

Society  Meetings  for  the  Coming  Week: 

MoxoAV,  Miin-h  !il/i :  New  Voik  .Vcailcniy  of  Medicine  (Section  in  Sur- 
gery);  Lenox  Medical  and  Surgical  S  ciety  (private);  New  York 
Ophthalmological  Society  (private);  New  York  Medico-historical 
Society  (private);  New  York  Academy  of  Sciences  (Section  in 
Chemistry  and  Technology);  Boston  .Society  for  Jledical  Improve- 
ment ;  Gyna;cological  Society  of  Boston ;  Burlington,  Vt.,  Medical 
and  Surgical  Club;  Norwalk,  Conn.,  Medical  Society  (private); 
Baltimore  Medical  Association. 

Tuesday,  March  10th :  New  York  Medical  Union  (private) ;  Medical 
Societies  of  the  Counties  of  Chemung  (quarterly — Eliidra),  Rensse- 
laer, and  Ulster  (nuarterly),  N.  Y. ;  Newark,  N.  J.,  and  Trenton 
(private),  N.  J.,  Medical  Associations  ;  Baltimore  Gyniccological  ami 
Obstetrical  Society. 
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Wednesday,  March  11th :  New  York  Surgical  Society ;  New  York 
I'athological  Society  ;  American  Slicroscopical  Society  of  tlie  f'itv 
of  New  York ;  Medical  Societies  of  the  Counties  of  Albany  ami 
Montgomery  (quarterly),  N.  Y. ;  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  Medical  Associa- 
tion (private) ;  Worcester,  Mass.,  District  Medical  Society  (Worces- 
ter); Philadelphia  County  Medical  Society. 

Thursday,  March  12th:  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine  (Sectiun  in 
Paediatrics);  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine  (Section  in  Genito- 
urinary Surgery) ;  Society  of  Medical  Jurisprudence  and  State  Mciii. 
cine ;  Brooklyn  Pathological  Society ;  Medical  Society  of  the  County 
of  Cayuga,  N.  Y. ;  South  Boston,  Mass.,  Medical  Club  (private) ; 
Pathological  Society  of  Philadelphia. 

Friday,  March  ISIh :  Yorkville  Medical  Association  (private) ;  German 
Medical  Society  of  Brooklyn;  Medical  Society  of  the  Town  of  Sau- 
gertics. 

Saturday,  March  IJ^h :  Obstetrical  Society  of  Boston  (private). 


Inciters  to  tlje  (Blu'itox. 


DAGUERREOTYPISTS'   ALLEGED   IMMUNITY   AGAINST 
TUBERCULOSIS. 
1013  Madison  Ayesce,  Fehniary  23,  IS'J I. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Neit  York  Medical  Journal: 

Sib:  I  was  not  a  little  interested  in  the  paragraph  relariui: 
to  the  alleged  immunity  of  daguerreotypists  to  tuberculosis  in 
yonr  last  issue.  I  beg  to  say  that  my  e.xperienoe  with  the  salts 
of  gold  in  the  treatment  of  tuberculosis  leads  me  to  believe  that 
if  daguerreotypLsts  enjoyed  any  immunity  from  this  disease,  it 
can  be  largely  attributed  to  the  salts  of  gold  which  were  con- 
stantly used  in  such  work  and  which  the  workers  must  have  to 
some  extent  absorbed.  The  vapors  of  iodine,  bromine,  and  mer- 
cury have  not  effected  so  much  in  my  hands  as  the  salts  of  gold, 
though  these  vapors  may  prove  valuable  additional  agents  in 
combating  this  dn-ad  malady.  J.  Blake  Wiiitk,  M.  T>. 


GRADUAL   DILATATION    OF   THE   SPHINCTER   AM   1  Oi; 
CHRONIC   CONSTIPATION   IN   AN   INFANT. 

LocKTORT,  N.  Y.,  January  S6, 1801. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  New  York  Medical  Journal  : 

Sir:  In  May,  1889,  I  was  called  to  see  Mrs.L.'s  baby,  a  well- 
nourished  child  of  seven  months,  who  had  never  had  a  pas- 
sage from  the  bowels  witliout  previously  having  had  an  enema 
of  water  administered. 

Three  older  cliildren  had  h;id  the  same  trouble  up  to  theagc- 
of  six  months,  when  the  bowels  in  each  case  began  to  move 
oaturally. 

In  the  case  of  this  child,  the  six  months  having  gone  by, 
various  laxatives  and  cathartics  had  been  given,  but  without 
avail. 

I  directed  the  mother  to  gently  insert  her  forefinger  within 
the  sphincter  three  times  a  day  for  two  days,  and  then  to  caro- 
fally  insert  two  fingers,  and  after  two  days  more  to  begin  to 
gradually  separate  the  inserted  fingers,  and  thus  to  thoroughly 
stretch  the  sphincter  without  danger  of  lacerating  it. 

In  addition,  I  advised  gentle  massage  of  the  abdomen,  and 
prescribed  a  mixture  of  iron,  nux  vomica,  and  belladonna. 

The  result  of  the  treatment  was  that  in  four  days  there  w.is, 
for  the  first  time,  a  natural  movement  of  the  bowels,  and  no 
farther  trouble  has  since  occurred. 

I  think  the  cause  of  the  constipation  was  undue  contractility 
of  the  sphincter  ani,  as  shown  by  the  result  of  the  ireatineiit. 
0.  Fkbdinand  Uuband,  M.  B.,  M.  C.  P.  and  S.  O. 


procecbings  of  .^otielics. 


NEW   YORK   NEUROLOGICAL   SOCIETY. 

Meeting  of  Fehruary  10,  1S91. 

The  President,  r)r.  Laxhox  Cartf.i;  Gray,  in  the  Chair. 

The  Use  of  Atropine  in  the  Treatment  of  Localized 
Muscular  Spasm.— Dr.  W.  M.  Leszyssky  read  a  paper  with 
this  title.     (lobe  published.) 

Dr.  V.  P.  GiBXEY,  on  being  asked  for  his  views  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  paper,  said  he  did  not  know  whether  the  author  had 
included  in  his  earlier  reports  cases  of  hysterical  torticollis, 
rotary  spasm,  and  so  on.  He  doubted  whether  it  was  the  inten- 
tion to  include  that  class  ot  cases  known  as  spastic  paraplegias. 
The  cases  which  came  under  the  speaker's  personal  observation 
were  only  those  of  functional  disturbance  or  deformity. 

The  Degenerative  Diseases  of  the  Spinal  Cord,  with  a 
Description  of  a  New  Type.— Tliis  was  tlie  snbject  of  a  paper 
by  Dr.  C.  L.  Dana.  He  said  that  almost  all  the  organic  dis- 
eases of  the  spinal  cord  which  the  pliysician  had  to  treat  be- 
longed to  one  of  two  great  classes,  the  destructive  and  the  in- 
flammatory. There  might  be  some  doubt  felt  as  to  the  class  in 
which  the  case  he  was  to  report  should  be  placed.  He  there- 
fore preceded  the  history  of  his  case  with  some  remarks  upon 
the  pathology  of  the  inflammatory  and  degenerative  processes 
which  affected  tlie  cord.  Softening  and  degeneration  of  the 
cord  were  both  processes  that  bad  to  do  essentially  with  the 
nerve  parenchyma,  the  cells,  and  fibers.  They  were  always 
associated  with  a  good  deal  of  vascular  activity  and  connective- 
tissue  proliferation,  resulting  in  cicatrices  and  scleroses.  The 
results  of  bacteriological  work  bad  given  us  a  wider  grouping  of 
these  diseases  and  a  more  certain  knowledge  of  the  nature  of 
inflammation.  According  to  modern  doctrine,  inflammation 
was  a  reaction  of  the  organism  to  an  irritant;  this  irritant  was 
practically  always  a  microbic  poison.  Without  a  microbe  there 
could  be  no  inflainiiiation.  Again,  inflammation  was  an  attempt 
to  eliminate  the  poison  or  irritant,  and  then  to  repair  its 
ravages.  Still  further,  inflammation  had  to  do  with  blood- 
vessels and  connective  ti.ssue  only.  Many  cases  of  so-called 
chronic  myelitis  were  cases  of  injury,  either  the  resnlt  of  an 
acute  destructive  process  or  due  to  a  nutritive  disturbance  that 
was  of  vascular  origin — such  as  obliterating  arteritis.  Finally, 
it  seemed  to  the  author  that  the  terms  transverse  myelitis,  com- 
pression myelitis,  and  acute  myelitis  might  as  well  be  dropped 
from  ordinary  use,  unless  there  was  distinct  evidence  of  septic 
infection.  The  true  anatomical  tests  of  infiammation  should 
be  based  upon  studies  of  true  myelitis  produced  by  the  intro- 
duction of  pyogenic  organisms.  Turning  again  to  the  subject 
of  the  degenerative  disorders  of  the  cord,  primary  degenera- 
tions were  tlie  ones  dealt  with.  They  were,  so  far  as  now 
known,  locomotor  ataxia,  lateral  sclerosis,  the  combined  sclero- 
ses, multiple  sclerosis,  periependymal  sclerosis,  and  the  pro- 
gressive muscular  atrophies,  including  amyotrophic  lateral 
sclerosis.  The  primary  degenerative  disoa-ses  of  the  spinal  cord 
had  all  a  certain  degree  of  kinship.  The  course  of  all  was  uni- 
formly progressive,  and  one  not  very  infre<iiieiitly  complicated 
another.  The  sharpest  distinctions  were  found  between  those 
affecting  the  gray  matter  and  tliose  affecting  the  white  matter. 
The  degenerations  ot  the  white  matter  were  more  common, 
slower  in  their  course,  different  in  letiology,  and  much  more 
varied  in  syniiitomatology  than  those  of  the  gray  matter.  As 
a  rule  tlie  gray  matter  was  not  mucli  involved  except  seconda- 
rily and  bite.  The  distinction  of  flio  disease  under  considera- 
tion from  otiier  degenerative  diseases  and  the  placing  of  it  in  a 
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separate  group  were  justified  bj  the  following  observations: 
^EMologioally,  it  was  peculiar  in  occurring  so  often  in  women 
and  at  comparatively  advanced  periods  of  life.  Syphilis  did 
not  appear  often  to  be  a  factor  in  its  cause.  Symptomatologi- 
cally,  it  was  distinguished  by  its  almost  subacute  course,  l)y  the 
presence  of  para?siliesia  and  often  of  anaesthesia,  with,  as  a 
rule,  spastic  symptoms,  and  finally  paraplegia.  P;iin  also  was 
not  common.  Ataxic  paraplegia,  on  the  other  hand,  ran  a 
very  chronic  course,  anresthesia  was  quite  rare,  and  paraplegia 
came  late.  Anatomically,  it  was  peculiar  in  the  fact  that 
the  degenerative  processes  were  rapid  and  accompanied  with 
a  peculiar  collateral  or  terminal  softening.  The  lesion  was  also 
less  diffuse  than  in  ataxic  paraplegia,  and  involved  the  root- 
zones  of  the  posterior  column,  and  the  posterior  cohiinns  gen- 
erally, more  than  in  the  allied  disease.  Its  distinction  from 
locomotor  ataxia  with  secondary  lateral  sclerosis  was  in  every 
way  most  marked.  The  history  of  a  case  was  related.  The 
patient  was  a  woman,  forty-four  years  of  age,  who,  on  her  ad- 
mission into  the  hospital,  could  barely  walk  with  assistance. 
The  legs  and  thighs  were  considerably  wasted,  the  left  more 
than  the  right.  They  were  slightly  drawn  up,  and  she  suffered 
at  times  from  painful  contractures  in  them.  The  knee  jerk  and 
the  superficial  reflexes  were  abolished.  There  was  no  cutaneous 
anaesthesia.  She  had  some  disturbance  of  the  bladder.  Her 
bowels  were  usually  constipated,  but  at  times  under  nervous 
excitement  slic  had  an  obstinate  diarrhoea.  The  arms  were  not 
much  affected,  though  they  were  weak.  She  was  at  times  de- 
lirious and  had  delusions.  Vision  was  notaftected.  Shegradn- 
ally  grew  weaker,  and  after  six  weeks  died.  .\.t  the  post  mor- 
tem examin  ition  the  brain  appeared  normal,  as  did  also  the 
dura  of  the  spinal  canal.  On  opening  it,  an  extensive  softening 
was  apparent  in  the  lower  dorsal  reghm.  Aside  from  the  local 
disturbances,  there  were  no  gross  evidences  of  disease.  Micro- 
scopic examination  of  sections  of  the  cord  showed  the  most 
active  and  recent  process  in  the  lower  dorsal  region  posteriorly. 
Here  the  cord  was  softened  by  a  process  necrotic  in  nature, 
which  was  confined  externally  by  the  thickened  meninges  and 
internally  by  a  pretty  sharply  defined  wall  of  healthy  cord  tis- 
sue. At  the  level  of  the  tenth  dorsal  vertebra  this  process  had 
extended  farther  anteriorly,  until  it  had  nearly  cut  the  cord  in 
two.  The  softened  area  in  some  sectiims  was  filled  with  detri- 
tus of  nervous  tissue,  and  enlarged  blood-vessels  were  seen 
near  the  edge.  On  the  ont-side  there  was  an  exudation  of  lymph. 
Besides  this  there  was  a  degenerative  sclerosis  of  the  lateral 
and  posterior  columns  throughout  the  spinal  cord.  The  pro- 
cess in  the  lateral  columns  was  confined  chiefly  to  the  pyramidal 
tracts,  but  in  the  cervical  region  it  extended  forward  and  in- 
volved the  cerel)ellar  and  the  ascemling  lateral  tracts.  The  pos- 
terior colnmns  showed  a  slight  focus  of  beginning  softening  in 
the  lower  cervical  region,  and  in  the  lateral  columns  the  degen- 
erative process  seemed  rather  subacute.  It  xvas  not  a  hard 
sclerosis.  The  spinal  nerve  roots  were  not  affected,  except  the 
posterior  roots  in  the  lumbar  region.  Tlie  morbid  process,  on 
the  wh)le,  was  apparoully  a  subacute  systemic  degeneration 
with  a  terminal  focal  softening.  Associated  with  the  last  stage 
was  a  local  reaction  inflammation  with  some  lymph  exudation. 
The  vessels  of  the  cord  showed  no  marked  degree  of  degenera- 
tion, and  the  morbid  process  could  not  be  ascribed  to  the  block- 
ing up  and  obliteration.  It  seemed  to  be  rather  a  primary  and 
ra|>id  systemic  degeneration  which  was  cut  short  by  the  focal 
softening,  thus  causing  paraplegia  and  death.  Pathologically, 
then,  the  principal  chiractoristio  of  this  case  wiis  irs  rapid 
course,  its  primary  character,  its  systemic  disturbance,  and  the 
terminal  softening.  The  brain  was  carefully  examined  and 
sliowed  no  tnorbid  change. 

Dr.  B.  Sacii.s  said  that  at  present  it  was  difficult  lo  agree  or 


disagree  with  Dr.  Dana.  The  clinical  symptoms  in  his  own  and 
Dr.  Putnam's  cases  had  varied  from  the  symptoms  ordinarily 
met  with  in  cases  of  combined  sclerosis,  but  those  who  had  seen 
many  cases  of  tabes  and  of  ataxic  parapleiiia  and  of  other  forms 
of  combined  scleroses  would  hesitate  to  create  new  types  on  the 
basis  of  a  slight  variation  in  symptoms.  Moreover,  it  was  now 
known  from  the  investigations  of  many  observers  that  the  de- 
generations that  occurred  in  the  spinal  cord  were  not  strictly 
symmetrical.  They  often  overlapped  the  lines  that  divided  the 
spinal  tracts  from  one  another.  Cases  had  been  recorded  in 
which  the  degeneration  of  the  white  fibers  had  also  invidved 
the  gray  matter  of  the  cord.  He  could  not,  therefore,  see  the 
advantages  of  creating  a  special  ty|)e  because  the  degeneration 
in  these  cases  happened  to  be  somewhat  differently  distributed. 
He  must  object  also  to  Dr.  Dana's  suggestion  for  the  suppression 
of  the  term  compression  myelitis.  No  doubt  many  yenrs  ago 
the  term  had  been  loosely  applied,  and  in  a  fair  number  of  cases 
of  compression  of  the  cord  the  destruction  of  that  organ  was  not 
the  result  of  an  inflammatory  process.  It  was  only  within  the 
last  few  months  that  Sohmaus,  in  a  series  of  beautiful  researches, 
had  demonstrated  the  extension  of  the  inflammatory  process 
from  the  bone  to  the  spinal  cord  itself.  In  many  cases  of  Pott's 
disease  the  symptoms  might  unhesitatingly  be  attributed  to  a 
true  myelitic  process. 

Dr.  G.  R.  Elliott  said  that,  .as  to  the  possible  pathology  of 
the  changes  which  took  place  in  the  spinal  cord  in  the  conditions 
under  consideration,  there  had,  he  thought,  been  much  useless 
discussion  as  to  the  precise  kinds  of  degeneration  and  inflam- 
mation which  attacked  nervous  tissue.  He  thought  that  those 
present  might  all  agree  that  these  changes  were  reconcilable 
with  those  that  took  place  in  other  organs.  In  all  processes 
recognized  as  infiatnmatory  and  running  a  protracted  course 
there  was  increase  of  connective  tissue,  with  results  incidental 
to  this.  Nervous  tissue  had  an  intercellular  substance,  the  same 
as  any  other  organ  with  the  same  parenchyma  and  protoplasmic 
material  under  certain  modifications.  In  the  acute  processes 
the  cells  underwent  more  decidedly  rapid  changes  than  was  the 
case  with  the  liver,  the  kidneys,  or  the  heart.  In  the  course  of 
acute  processes  degeneration  might  or  might  not  occur.  Every 
proces.s,  whether  degenerative  or  inflammatory,  was  followed 
by  the  increase  of  connective  tissue,  but  the  mere  presence  of 
this  tissue  in  the  nerve  substance  was  no  proof  as  to  the  initial 
lesion,  whether  inflammatory,  degenerative,  septic,  or  some 
process  of  embolism  or  thrombosis.  As  to  compression  mye- 
litis, there  was  no  absolute  proof  that  the  lesion  was  inflamma- 
tory, and  he  thought  that  everything  pointed  to  the  contrary. 
The  examinations  of  the  cords  in  these  cases  were  usually  made 
at  a  late  stage,  when  the  changes  found  and  the  increase  of  con- 
nective tissue  present  had  given  rise  to  the  idea  that  the  pro- 
cesses had  been  inflammatory  from  the  beginning.  Kohler  had, 
however,  demonstrated  that  similar  changes  could  be  brought 
about  by  mechanical  pressure  of  the  cord.  In  the  ninjority  of 
cases  of  (^omi)rossion  myelitis  following  Pott's  diseiise  there  was 
no  tendency  for  the  inrt;iuiraatory  processes  to  attack  any  p.irt 
of  the  cord.  The  inflimmation  was  limited  to  a  narrow  site  on 
the  dura.  It  was  only  where  the  process  was  a  rapid  one  and 
the  perforation  of  the  dura  ensued  that  leptomeningitis  and 
myelitis  were  set  np. 

Dr.  W.  R.  BiiiDSALL  thought  that  the  position  taken  by  Dr. 
Dana  was  correct,  for  he  was  not  attempting  to  estal)lish  the 
existence  of  a  new  t)pe  of  disease  of  the  cord,  but  was  merely 
calling  attention  to  n  group  of  symjitoms  dill'ering  in  course 
from  those  of  ordinary  cases  of  combined  scleroses.  In  the 
opinion  of  the  speaker,  compression  myelitis  was  not  an  inflam- 
mation of  the  conl  in  the  majority  of  cases,  lie  took  exception 
to  the  view  that  placed  changes  in  the  cord  on  a  pur  with  those 
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in  other  organs,  and  he  did  not  think  that  one  was  justified  in 
saying  that  the  inflammatory  processes  in  the  central  nervous 
system  were  the  same  as  those  in  other  parenchymatous orgyns. 

Dr.  Sachs  said  that  tlie  remarks  he  had  made  in  regard  to 
corapressioD  myelitis  appeared  to  have  been  misinterpreted. 
He  was  well  aware  tliat  the  term  had  often  been  misapplied, 
bnt  the  point  he  wished  to  make  was  that,  in  view  of  the  very 
latest  investigations,  there  was  every  reason  to  believe  that  a 
true  myelitic  process  was  the  cause  of  the  symptoms  in  a  num- 
ber of  the  compression  ca-es,  particularly  in  those  in  which  a 
taberculous  process  in  the  bone  had  been  the  starting  point  of 
the  whole  trouble. 

Dr.  C.  A.  Hebter  had,  in  Pott's  disease,  seen  direct  exten- 
sion of  the  inflammatory  process  from  the  dura  to  the  cord- 
though  the  majority  of  the  cases  examined  post  mortem  were 
seen  at  a  time  when  the  changes  in  the  cord  were  purely  of  a 
degenerative  character,  and  the  inflammatory  site  was  not  to  he 
seen. 

The  President  said  that  it  seemed  to  him  that  Dr.  Dana 
had  made  a  very  useful  contribution  to  the  subject.  Of  course 
the  paper  was  only  tentative,  drawing  attention  to  what  he  and 
others  had  observed.  All  this  part  of  the  spinal  cord  was  a 
mysterious  area,  both  clinically  and  pathologically.  The  author 
of  the  paper  was  perfectly  warranted  in  throwing  any  possible 
light  upon  the  subject  and  in  ofl'ering  any  suggestion  based 
upon  observation  for  the  grouping  of  the  pathological  condi- 
tions and  clinical  symptoms  in  this  part  of  the  cord. 

Dr.  Dana  thought  that  pathologists  generally  at  the  present 
time  would  agree  with  him  as  to  inflammation.  Occasionally 
it  arose  from  causes  other  than  microscopic  poisons,  but  there 
was  usually  some  pyogenic  germ  as  the  starting  point  of  the 
inflammation.  If  it  was  not  possible  to  get  any  history  point- 
ing to  the  entrance  of  these,  he  believed  it  better  to  withhold 
any  opinion  as  to  the  inflammatory  or  noninflammatory  nature 
of  the  lesion.  Dr.  Sachs's  suggestion  that  there  might  be  tuber- 
culosis of  the  cord  at  this  level  in  some  of  these  cases  might  he 
correct,  but  in  the  great  majority  of  the  cases  tuberculous  men- 
ingitis would  not  end  in  sclerosis,  hut  would  probably  destroy 
the  cord  by  soltening.  lie  agreed  that  it  was  well  to  be  cau- 
tious in  making  new  types  of  disease;  still,  such  conditions  as 
Putnam  had  described  were  not  locomotor  ataxias  or  ataxic 
paraplegias;  the  prognosis  and  treatment  were  difVerent.  Pre- 
vention or  early  recognition  were  important.  The  condition 
seemed  to  depend  upon  some  toxic  influence.  In  pernicious 
anoimia  the  cord  might  take  on  degenerative  changes,  therefore 
great  attention  to  the  blood  was  necessary.  Recognition  of  a 
type  was  certainly  of  importance  clinically. 


NEW    Y(^RK    ACADEMY    OF   MEDKUNE. 

Meeting  of  January  15,  1801. 

The  President,  Dr.  A.  L.  Loomis,  in  the  Chair. 

Chronic  Cervical  Adenitis  in  Children.— Dr.  A.  Jacobi 
read  a  paper  on  this  subject,  lie  ."aid  that,  with  nothing  new 
to  offer  from  an  anatomical  standpoint,  he  thought  it  expedient 
to  touch  on  the  subject  slightly  before  going  on  to  that  of 
tetiolopy.  lie  then  commenced  an  elaborate  snrvey  of  the  gen- 
eral anatomical  relations  of  the  jugular  lymphatic  trunk  by 
stating  that  the  great  lymphatic  trunks  were  three  in  number — 
the  jugular,  the  subclavian,  and  the  broncho-njediastinal.  The 
flret  carried  lymph  from  the  head  and  neck,  I  he  second  gathered 
that  of  the  upjier  extremity  and  the  anterior  wall  of  the  chest, 
and  the  third  that  of  the  lower  extretnitics  and  the  posterior  part 
of  the  thorax.  On  the  left  side  of  the  body  the  latter  was 
represented  by  the  thoracic  duct,  which  attended  to  the  collec- 


tion of  the  chyle  and  the  rest  of  the  lymph  circulating  in  the 
abdominal  and  thoracic  organs.  These  three  trunks  were  usu- 
ally but  short,  and  tbey  discharged  their  contents,  which  floated 
in  the  network  of  innumerable  ducts,  into  the  veins.  Before  so 
doing,  they  sometimes  joined  on  either  side  into  a  common 
lymphatic  trunk.  The  lymph  ducts,  which  formed  the  trunks, 
had  to  pass  the  so-called  lymphatic  glands.  Such  of  these  as 
were  peripheral  sent  their  vasa  efl^erentia  into  the  inner  tiers. 
Thus  the  vas  efferens  of  the  superficial  glaud  became  the  af- 
ferens  of  one  more  centrally  located. 

The  frequency  of  morbid  changes  in  the  lymphatics  was 
explained  by  the  large  amount  of  cells  which  formed  the  bulk 
of  their  structure.  They  were  still  similar  to  the  embryonic 
cells,  increasing  and  proliferating  as  rapidly.  Therefore,  tume- 
factions were  brought  about  very  readily.  As  an  intricate  net- 
work of  blood-vessels  penetrated  their  follicular  substance,  they 
might  undei-go  morbid  changes  through  the  intervention  of  the 
blood.  When  the  latter  was  the  cause  of  disease  the  whole  sys- 
tem of  lymphatics  was  likely  to  be  affected  simultaneously. 
This  was,  however,  rare.  In  the  majority  only  groups  of 
lymphatics  or  single  lymph  bodies  were  affected.  The  cause 
of  the  disease  must  be  looked  for  in  the  circulating  lymph 
which,  both  in  normal  and  abnormal  circumstances,  was  re- 
tained and  filtered  in  the  lymphatics.  These  were  not  open 
tubes,  but  a  fine  network  of  cavities  lined  with  endothelium. 
Foreign  bodies  of  any  description  floating  in  the  lymph  wore 
there  retained  and  underwent  changes.  There  were  also 
chemical  changes  in  the  lymph  itself  which  would  provoke 
disease.  Thus  it  was  that  most  of  the  morbid  changes  of 
the  lymphatics  were  secondary  in  character.  Such  changes 
were  almost  always  the  result  of  or  complicated  with  hy- 
peremia and  inflammation.  Tlie  lymphoid  cell  constituents 
increased  in  different  ways.  Leucocytes  were  retained  in 
large  numbers,  lymph-cells  floated  in,  a  subdivision  took  place, 
and  the  endothelia  and  cells  were  changed  into  similar  or 
equal  organic  particles.  This  condition  might  undergo  restitu- 
tion, or  a  lymphatic  induration  might  take  place  through  nuclear 
proliferation  in  the  stroma,  and,  again,  suppuration  or  ne- 
crosis might  occur.  The  fibrous  induration  was  more  fre- 
quently met  with  in  the  bronchial,  tracheal,  mesenteric,  axillary, 
and  inguinal  glands  than  in  the  cervical.  In  the  inguinal  it  was 
very  common,  and  was  frequently  met  with  in  this  region  with- 
out any  morbid  symptoms.  This  change  exhibited  often  a 
chronic  character  from  the  beginning.  The  glands  were  not 
alwajs  enlarged,  but  were  white  and  hard  on  section,  with 
thickened  capsule,  the  cellular  substance  seemed  to  be  dimin- 
ished, and  the  gland  appeared  to  consist  more  or  less  of  con- 
nective tissue  only.  The  suppurative  change  might  be  confined 
to  the  gland,  at  least  temporarily,  or  the  neighboring  tissues 
participate  in  the  process  at  an  early  period.  Small  abscesses 
originating  mostly  in  the  follicular  substance,  might  prove  con- 
fluent so  as  to  form  larger  abscesse.",  and  finally  hurst  or  were 
incised.  Recovery  took  place  by  a  shrinking  process,  by  cica- 
trization, by  the  formation,  when  the  larger  lymphatics  were 
injured,  of  a  fistula,  sometimes  accompanied  with  lymphorrha-a, 
or  by  desiccation  or  caseation.  This  was  the  second  form  of 
chronicity.  The  third  form  of  chronic  adenitis  was  rho  case- 
ous, which  generally  occurred  under  the  influence  of  scrofulous 
or  tuberculous  predisposition.  It  was  usually  found  in  the 
cervical,  bronchial,  and  mesenteric  glands. 

General  infection  of  the  glandularsystem  might  act  through 
the  blood,  as  in  any  putrid  and  sejitic  invasion,  in  anthrax,  lepra, 
leucocythromia,  and  pseudo  lycocythu'mia  ;  under  the  infiuonco 
of  Koch's  lii|uld,  in  syphilis,  and  in  enteric  fever.  In  the  two 
latter  the  local  irritation  resulted  in  local  glandular  affeolioii 
by  preference.     Still  more  local  was  the  action  of  the  diphthe- 
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ritic  virns.  The  majority  of  c.ises  of  adenitis  owed  their  exist- 
ence to  a  local  influence.  In  many  instances  tlje  study  of  the 
origin  was  easy,  in  others,  particularly  in  cases  of  longduraticni 
tlie  connection  of  chronic  adenitis  with  its  original  source  was 
no  longer  traceable. 

In  a  cl)ild,  therefore,  of  advanced  years,  and  in  the  adnlt,  the 
history  of  chronic  cervical  tumefaction  might  be  quite  obscure; 
in  the  infant  and  young  child  the  elucidation  of  the  a.Hiology 
was  generally  simple.  The  best  protection  against  adenitis  in 
any  ot  its  forms  was  the  preservation  of  good  general  health 
and  the  absence  of  any  breaks  in  the  integument.  Traumatisms, 
insect  bites,  erysipelas,  and  so  on,  would  start  an  adenitis  di- 
rectly. Pediculi,  eczema,  or  impetigo  capitis  would  do  the 
same  thing;  heal  these,  and,  contrary  to  the  public  prejudice, 
most  of  the  glandular  noduli  and  nodi  would  disappear. 

Among  other  rife  causes  given  by  the  speaker  were  many 
of  the  ear  and  eye  troubles,  various  forms  of  zoster,  fever  blis- 
ters, and  so  on.  Any  condition  interfering  with  the  healthy 
state  of  the  raucous  membranes  might  give  rise  to  adenitis.  This 
was  especially  true  with  regard  to  the  nose  and  naso-pharynx. 
Boring  at  the  nose,  from  reflex  intestinal  irritation  by  worms, 
was  likely  to  set  up  a  chronic  adenitis.  Simple  douches  of  salt 
and  water  were  the  best  remedy  for  these  nasal  irritations. 
There  was  no  better  illustration  of  the  way  an  adenitis  would 
come  and  go  in  the  presence  of  proper  treatment  tlian  in  nasal 
diphtheria.  As  fast  as  the  glands  swelled,  just  so  rapidly  would 
they  diminish  under  the  influence  of  cleanliness  and  disinfection, 
while,  if  not  so  reduced,  their  infection  would  lead  to  death  or 
chronic  changes.  Cracked  lips  permitted  the  invasion  of  mi- 
crobes and  the  development  of  adenitis.  Epithelioma,  stoma- 
titis of  every  form,  the  denuding  of  the  surface  by  a  burn  or  by 
hot  food,  were  all  causative.  Abrasions  of  the  surface  of  the 
tongue  through  catarrh  or  inflammation,  or  the  surface  lesions 
of  infectious  diseases,  might  all  provoke  adenitis.  Drugs  would 
also  produce  the  same  effect.  Chronic  bronchitis  resulted  in 
swelling  of  the  mediastinal  glands;  their  intimate  connection 
with  the  lower  tier  of  the  cervical  affected  these.  This  obser- 
vation could  be  made  in  the  chronic  bronchitides  of  tuber- 
cularand  rhachitic  babies  in  many  instances.  Acute  pulmonary 
diseases  exhibited  similar  results.  The  vaso-motor  changes  of 
the  face,  its  flush  lasting  for  days,  generally  unilateral,  on  the 
side  of  an  acute  pneumonia,  were  well  known.  Not  so  commonly 
known,  however,  was  the  tumefaction  of  cervical  glands  in  cases 
of  pleuro-pneumonia  of  the  upper  lobe.  This  disease  had  an 
immediate  influence  upon  the  intrathoracic  lymph-bodies  adja- 
cent to  the  apices,  and  through  them  on  the  subjacent  cervical 
lymph-bodies. 

While  touching  upon  the  question  of  diagnosis,  the  .speaker 
said  that  the  sensation  of  fluctuation  in  .glandular  swellings  was 
often  misleading.  Large  glands  might  be  mistaken  for  sarco- 
mata, and  Dtce  vena.  These  latter  pseudoplasms  yielded  a  pe- 
culiar apparent  fluctuation,  though  there  might  be  no  cystic 
complication.  This  semi-fluctuation  was  almost  characteristic 
sarcomata  in  every  region.  It  was  always  a  diflicult  thing 
to  determine  the  presence  of  pus  during  the  stages  of  initial 
softening.  Still  less  was  there  absolute  certainty  in  every  ease 
of  the  presence  or  absence  of  a  malignant  nature  in  a  large 
glandular  swelling.  This  difliculty  was  made  very  apparent  by 
the  variety  in  the  morphological  diagnoses  by  the  morpholo- 
gists.  The  gradual  increase  in  size,  however,  of  a  tumor  with- 
out softening  spoke  for  the  probable  malignancy  of  the  growth. 
The  presence  of  more  swellings  of  the  same  character  on  other 
parts  of  the  body  might  prove  the  existence  of  Ilodgkin's 
pseudoleucocythiemia,  an<l  the  same,  with  enlargement  of  the 
spleen  or  liver  an<l  the  characteristic  changes  in  the  blood, 
might  indicate  leiicocythaMuia. 


Dr.  W.  II.  Thomson,  i-n  discussing  the  subject  of  the  treat- 
ment of  cervical  adenitis  in  children,  said  he  had  come  to  place 
great  reliance  upon  the  use  of  cod-liver  oil.  He  believed  it 
acted  not  as  a  medicine.  No  one  agent  gave  such  results  in  the 
way  of  enriching  the  red  blood-corpuscles.  It  was  much  more 
beneficial  than  iron,  which  only  worked  well  in  the  anaemic 
cases.  He  thought  that  the  oil  might  be  given  with  advantage 
as  a  prophylactic  where  the  indications  pointed  to  possible 
glandular  troubles.  He  placed  very  little  confidence  in  the 
iodides  for  young  children.  For  those  of  ten  or  twelve  years 
of  age,  perhaps,  they  would  be  found  of  benefit.  There  was 
one  drug,  however,  upon  which  be  had  found  he  was  able  to 
rely.  He  had  tested  it  in  cases  where  all  ordinary  treatment 
had  proved  of  no  avail.     This  was  chloride  of  calcium. 

Dr.  A.  G.  Gekster,  in  the  course  of  an  elaborate  survey  of 
the  current  methods  in  the  surgical  treatment  of  acute  and 
chronic  adenitis,  dwelt  upon  the  fact  that  while  the  conscien- 
tious surgeon  of  to-day  would  advocate  prompt  and  even  radi- 
cal operative  interference  in  these  glandular  inflammations 
wherever  indicated,  yet  he  wished  it  understood  that  no  pains 
were  to  be  spared  to  restore,  by  proper  therapeutic  measures 
and  hygienic  influences,  the  constitutional  integrity  of  the  pa- 
tient and  thus  avoid  the  only  other  adequate  step — the  timely 
use  of  the  knife. 

Dr.  AT.  W.  Vax  Arsdale.  in  discussing  the  relative  fre- 
quency of  adenitis  in  children,  said  that  out  of  five  hundred 
and  fifty-five  cases  which  had  formed  the  basis  of  his  observa- 
tions, adenitis  of  cervical  origin  had  occurred  in  the  proportion 
of  twenty-three  per  cent,  in  adults  to  seventy-seven  per  cent, 
in  children.  In  that  form  of  adenitis,  however,  which  was 
diagnosticated  as  tubercular  in  form,  he  had  found  that  the 
adults  largely  exceeded  the  children  in  numbers.  The  propor- 
tion was  eleven  per  cent,  ot  the  former  to  six  per  cent,  of  the 
latter.  Hyperplasia  of  the  lymph  glands  or  chronic  specific 
adenitis  he  had  found  to  occur  in  the  proportion  of  twenty-one 
per  cent,  in  children  to  twelve  per  cent,  in  adults. 


!|^ooh  llotifcs. 


A  Text-hoolc  of  the  iJueagn  of  the  Ear.  I?y  Dr.  -Iosef  Grubek, 
Professor  of  Otology  in  the  Imperial  Royal  University  of 
Vienna,  etc.  Translated  from  the  second  German  edition 
by  special  permission  of  the  author  and  edited  by  Edward 
Law,  M.  D.,  C.  M.  Ediu.,  M.  R.  C.  S,  Eng.,  Surgeon  to  the 
London  Throat  Hospital  for  Diseases  of  the  Throat,  Nose,  and 
Ear,  and  by  Coi.eman  .Ikwell,  M.  B.  Lend.,  M.  K.  C.  S.  Eng., 
late  Physician  and  Pathologist  to  the  London  Throat  Hospi- 
tal. With  I.'jO  Illustrations  and  70  Colored  Figures  on  2  Litho- 
graphic Plates.  New  York:  I).  Appleton  &  Co.,  1890.  Pp. 
xxiv-580.     [Price,  $0.] 

The  great  advance  that  has  taken  place  in  the  theory  and 
practice  of  otology  is  exenqdified  in  this  valuable  work,  which 
has  been  excellently  translated.  The  translators  seem  to  have 
become  imbued  with  Professor  Gruber's  sjiirit,  for  his  fluency 
and  clearness  have  been  retained,  and,  while  the  text  has 
been  closely  adhered  to,  (iermaii  idioms  have  been  ,-killfiilly 
avoided. 

We  know  of  no  work  in  whicii  the  anatomy  of  the  temporal 
bone  and  of  the  ear  is  dealt  with  more  e.vhaustively  and  mi- 
nutely. The  author  feels  convinced  that  successful  cultivation 
of  this  lield  of  work  is  impossible  without  an  accurate  anatom- 
ical knowledge  of  this  region,  and  he  has  accordingly  devoted 
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over  a  hundred  pages  to  this  subject.  Attention  is  first  given 
to  the  temporal  bone  at  birth,  to  its  development  until  fully 
mature,  and  to  a  careful  study  of  the  various  cavities  and  canals 
in  the  bone  and  of  tlieir  relations  one  to  another.  The  rest  of 
the  section  is  devoted  to  a  description  of  the  organ  of  hearing, 
which  commands  admiration.  The  macroscopic  and  micro- 
scopic appearances  are  not  separated,  bnt  are  woven  together 
30  as  to  form  a  unit.  Little  now  remains  unknown  even  in  the 
anatomy  of  the  labyrinth,  and  it  is  greatly  to  be  hoped  that  its 
physiology  will  soon  become  as  well  understood.  But  anatom- 
ical works  ditl'er  less  in  their  substance  than  iu  their  manner  of 
expression,  and  the  student  can  not  fail  to  value  a  work  which, 
like  this  one,  tells  its  story  completely  and  clearly. 

The  next  section  is  devoted  to  the  examination  of  patients, 
general  patliology,  and  therapeutics.  The  author  urges  that  in 
all  cases  the  general  history  and  condition  of  the  patient  should 
be  considered  before  the  state  of  the  auditory  organs  is  investi- 
gated, as  in  this  way  certain  particulars  may  be  brought  out 
that  might  otherwise  remain  unnoticed.  The  subjective  synii)- 
toms,  including  the  patienfs  psychological  condition,  should 
then  be  studied  before  recourse  is  had  to  the  objective  signs. 
The  methods  of  investigating  the  power  of  hearing  and  of  per- 
ception of  tone  are  discussed  at  considerable  length,  and  a  few 
remarks  are  made  on  some  of  the  rarer  anomalies  of  hearing. 

Accurate  observation  of  the  objective  signs  of  the  various 
morbid  conditions  is  of  great  importance  in  relation  to  diag- 
nosis, prognosis,  and  rational  treatment,  and  the  chapter  de- 
voted to  this  subject  repays  careful  perusal.  Sight,  touch,  and 
hearing  are  all  employed  in  making  such  examinations,  and  the 
directions  given  are  clear  and  distinct.  They  include  examina- 
tion of  the  external  auditory  canal  and  ot  the  deeper  structures 
of  the  ear  by  means  of  illumination,  rhino-phary  ngoscopy,  cathe- 
terization of  the  Eu>tachi;in  tulie,  and  the  employment  of  the 
air  douchf,  and  the  autlior  discusses  the  advantages  and  disad- 
yantages  of  the  various  methods  employed  to  iutJate  the  mid- 
dle Par.  Recarding  the  use  of  Eustachian  bougie^  the  author 
speaks  guardedly,  and  practically  admits  that  they  can  not  be 
employed  without  danger  of  causing  injury  unless  the  anatomi- 
cal conditions  are  normal.  The  directions  in  regard  to  syring- 
ing of  the  external  auditory  canal  and  the  introduction  of  liquid 
applications  are  more  complete  than  usual.  Only  too  freipiently 
is  it  forgotten  how  much  depends  upon  the  modus  operandi  in 
soch  work,  and  it  is  largely  left  for  the  student  to  leain  by  ex- 
perience. 

The  third  part,  which  occupies  nearly  two  thirds  of  the 
entire  book,  is  devoted  to  the  diseases  of  the  ear.  The  malfor- 
mations and  diseases  of  the  auricle  receive  a  sufficient  notice 
and  are  followed  by  a  chapter  on  circumscribed  and  diffuse  In- 
flammation of  the  external  auditory  meatus.  The  most  note- 
worthy point  here  is  the  abandonment  of  scarification  of  furun- 
clee  in  the  stage  of  hypera.'inia  in  favor  of  treatment  by  means 
of  almonds  or  ovoids  of  gelatin  containing  one  sixth  of  a  grain 
of  liquid  extract  of  opium  or  one  twelfth  of  a  grain  of  hydro- 
chloride of  morphine.  The  auditory  canal  is  thoroughly  washed 
out  with  a  warm  4  percent,  solution  of  carbolic  acid,  the  gela- 
tin almond  is  introduced  deep  into  the  canal,  and  the  meatus  is 
closed  with  cotton.  The  preparation  gradually  dissolves,  the 
pain  is  generally  alleviated,  and  the  intiaramatory  process  is  cut 
sbort.     In  more  advanced  stages  other  treatment  is  necessary. 

The  "gelatin  almonds"  are  a  favorite  form  with  the  author 
for  the  application  of  varioos  medicaments  to  be  introduced 
into  the  external  canal  for  diseases  both  of  tliat  canal  and  of 
the  middle  ear. 

Primary  inflammalion  of  the  tympanic  membrane  is  rare. 
but  the  acute  form  is  described  quite  at  length.  The  introduc- 
tion of  CO  d  water  is  mentioned  among  the  most  common  causes, 


and  we  suspect  that  these  cases  are  often  diagnosticated  as 
acute  inflammation  of  the  middle  ear,  although  the  objective 
signs  are  said  to  be  characteristic.  Regarding  artificial  drum 
membranes,  a  generally  valid  hypothesis  of  the  manner  in  which 
they  act  in  improving  the  hearing  capacity  can  not  he  enun- 
ciated, but  it  has  been  found  that  those  made  from  linen  or  silk 
sometimes  accomplish  more  than  the  others.  Their  probable 
efficacy  in  any  particular  case  can  never  be  predetermined  with 
accuracy. 

Inflammation  of  the  middle  ear,  which  is  the  most  frequent 
form  of  ear  disease,  is  divided  into  two  classes — exudative  and 
plastic;  the  for.uer  is  subdivided  into  catarrhal,  purulent, 
croupous,  and  diphtheritic.  Regarding  the  purulent  form,  the 
danger  to  life  ought  not  to  be  underrated.  Various  contingen- 
cies may  arise  that  may  greatly  influence  its  course,  and,  as  the 
author  says,  "  with  the  conditions  present  in  this  disease  the  least 
neglect  may  be  followed  by  a  fatal  termination,  while  jiroper 
intervention  at  the  suitable  moment  may  be  at  ended  with  the 
most  brilliant  result."  A  large  space  is  devoted  to  the  treat- 
ment, which  should  preferably  be  symptomatic,  with  the  object 
of  preventing  as  energetically  as  possible  a  furthe,-  extension  of 
the  inflammatory  process,  as  well  as  destruction  of  the  tissues. 

The  chapters  on  caries  and  necrosis  of  the  temporal  bone, 
inflammations  of  the  mastoid,  the  results  of  inflammation  of  the 
middle  ear,  and  anomalies  of  the  Eustachian  tube  are  equally 
interesting.  Multiple  incision  of  the  drum  membrane  the  au- 
thor maintains  as  the  best  treatment  for  excessive  tension,  as  it 
results  in  relaxation  of  the  membrane.  This  is  in  direct  con- 
tradiction to  the  assertion  made  by  Politzer,  that  the  tension  is 
increased  by  the  cicatrization  of  the  incisions.  The  evidence 
of  these  writers  can  hardly  be  reconciled  except  through  the 
surmise  that  the  beneflcial  results  obtained  in  many  chronic 
cases  have  been  due  to  a  resolvent  action  induced  by  the  hyper- 
emia caused  by  the  traumatism,  and  not  to  a  change  in  the 
tension. 

In  affections  of  the  internal  ear  the  prognosis  is  usually  ad- 
mitted to  be  very  bad,  but  alter  reading  the  chapters  devoted 
to  this  subject  one  feels  a  certain  amount  of  encouragement  to 
attempt  their  treatment.  Careful  investigation  has  shown  that 
primary  atfectious  of  the  labyrinth  are  very  rare,  occurring 
about  four  times  in  a  thou.sand  cases  of  ear  disease,  and  the 
pages  devoted  to  their  consideration  contain  nearly  all  that  is 
known  about  them.  Regarding  M6niere's  disease,  the  author 
thinks  that  this  term  should  either  be  dropped  or  limited  to 
cases  in  which  haemorrhage  has  taken  place  into  the  labyrinth. 
The  diagnosis  of  such  a  condition  can,  he  maintains,  be  made  in 
certain  cases  by  exclusion.  The  series  of  phenomena  stated  by 
Meniere  to  be  characteristic  of  the  disease  appear  in  various 
kinds  of  labyrinthine  disease  as  well  as  in  other  affections,  both 
of  the  organ  of  hearing  and  of  the  central  nervous  system,  and 
we  can  not  agree  with  the  author  regarding  the  advisability  of 
continuing  to  denominate  this  series  of  phenomena  as  M6ni(^re's 
symptoms. 

The  book  is  well  got  up,  the  illustrations  are  exceplionallj 
good,  and  the  colored  figures  in  the  plates  deserve  special  men- 
tion. While  the  author  modestly  calls  it  a  text-book  fcir  stu- 
dents and  practitioners,  it  is  a  work  of  high  grade  and  we  cor- 
dially recommend  it. 

Jiacteriological  Technohxjy  /nr  P/iynicinns.  With  Seventy-two 
Figures  iu  the  Text.  ^By  Ur.  C.  J.  Salomonsen.  Author- 
ized Translation  from  the  Second  Revised  Danish  Edition. 
I5y  Wit.i.iAM  Tkei.kabk.  New  York:  William  Wood  &  Co., 
1890.  I'p.  102. 
Tims  is  a  review  of  the  various  apparatus  and  methods  in 

use  in  bacteriological  research,  with  a  description  of  their  na- 
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tiire  and  modes  of  working  considered  according  to  their  indi- 
vidual and  relative  worth.  The  subjects  are  treated  of  with 
simplicity  and  clearness,  the  author  having  in  view  tlie  prepa- 
ration of  an  outline  adapted  to  the  use  of  physiciaDs  and  veter- 
inary surgeons,  and  one  that  may  serve  as  a  guide  to  those  who 
are  obliged  to  take  up  the  subject  at  home  without  the  assist- 
ance of  an  instructor,  thns  enabling  such  students  to  carry  out 
for  tliemselves  the  fundamental  experiments  of  the  most  impor- 
tance in  pathology  and  hygiene. 

Twelve  Lectures  on  the  Structure  of  the  Central  Nervous  System 
for  Physicians  and  Students.  By  Dr.  Lcdwig  Edinger, 
Frankfort-on-the-Main.  Second  Revised  Edition,  with  133 
Illustrations.  Translated  by  Willis  Hall  Vittum,  M.  D., 
St.  Paul,  Minn.  Edited  by  C.  Ebgene  Riggs,  A.  M.,  M.D., 
Professor  of  Mental  and  Nervous  Diseases,  University  of 
Minnesota,  etc.  Philadelphia  and  London:  F.  A.  Davis, 
1890. 

This  translation  is  very  creditable  to  the  gentlemen  who 
have  made  it,  and  we  take  pleasure  in  repeating  the  indorse- 
ment of  the  original  work  which  was  given  in  this  Journal  for 
March  1.5,  1890.  We  heartily  recommend  this  book  to  every 
one  who  desires  a  knowledge  of  the  anatomy  of  the  central 
nervous  system. 
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Self-purification  of  Flowing  Water,  and  the  Influence  of  Polluted 
W.ater  in  the  Causation  of  Disease  (a  Biological  Study).  By  Charles  G. 
Currier,  M.  D.,  of  New  York.  [Reprinted  from  the  Amcrirmi  Journal 
of  the  Medical  Sciences.'\ 

U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  Bureau  of  AninKil  Imiustry.  Spe- 
cial Report  on  Diseases  of  the  Horse.  Prepared,  under  the  direction  of 
Dr.  D.  E.  Salmon,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  liy  Dr. 
Michener,  Dr.  Law,  Dr.  Harliaugh,  Dr.  Trumbower,  Dr.  Liautard,  Dr. 
Ilok-onibe,  Dr.  Huidekoper,  and  Dr.  Dickson.  Published  by  Authority 
of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  Washington  :  Government  Printing 
Otfice,  1890.     Pp.  556. 

Heredity,  Health,  and  Personal  Beauty.  By  .Tohn  V.  Shoemaker 
A.  M.,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Materia  Medica,  Pharmacology,  Therapeutics, 
and  ('liiiical  Medicine,  and  Clinical  Professor  of  Diseases  of  the  Skin 
in  the  Medicochirurgical  College  of  Philadelphia,  etc.  Philailelphia: 
F.  A.  Davis,  1890.     Pp.  xv-422.     [Price,  .$2.50.] 

Principles  of  Surgery.  By  N.  Senn,  M.  D.,  Ph.  D.,  Milwaukee,  Wis., 
Professor  of  Principles  of  Surgery  and  Surgical  Pathology  in  the  liush 
Mi«lical  College,  Chicago,  III.,  etc.  Illustrated  with  109  Wood  En 
gravings.  Philadelphia:  F.  A.  Davis,  1890.  Pp.  xiii-till.  [Price, 
S4..50. 1 

On  Severe  Vomiting  during  Pregnancy.  A  Collection  and  Analysis 
of  Cases,  with  Remarks  on  Treatment.  By  Graily  Hewitt,  M.  D.  Loud., 
F.  R.  C.  P.,  F.  R.  S.  E<lin.,  Emeritus  Professor  of  Obstetric  Medicine, 
University  College,  etc.  London :  Longmans,  Green,  and  Co.,  1890. 
Pp.  ix-U7. 

Annual  Report  of  the  Supervising  Surgeon-General  of  the  Marine- 
Hospital  Service  of  the  United  States  for  the  Fiscal  Year  1890.  Wash- 
ington: Government  Prinlirsg  Office,  1890.     Pp.  1  to  ,387. 

Trans.ictions  of  the  College  of  Physicians  of  Philadelphia.  Third 
Series.     Volume  the  Twelfth. 

llyperemesis  Gravidarum  as  an  Indication  for  the  Indiution  of  Pre- 
mature Labor.  By  .1.  Henry  Fruitnight,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  New  York. 
(Reprinted  from  the  Amrriran  Journal  of  Olmlctrvn  ami  Diseases  of 
Women  and  Children.'] 

The  Resemblance  of  Some  Firms  of  Benign  Disease  to  Malignant. 
Hy  Edward  W.  .Jenka,  M.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Detroit.  [Reprinted  from  the 
Transactions  of  the  American  Ot/nrrcolor/ical  Socic/i/.] 

The  Franklinic  Interrupted  Current;  or.  My  New  System  of  Thera- 
peutic Administration  of  ■'static  Electricity.  By  William  .lames  Mor- 
ton, M.  D.,  New  York.     [Reprinted  from  the  Medical  liccord.] 


Authoritative  Medical  Boards,  or  Control  of  the  Healers  of  the  Sick 
by  Political  Methods.     By  J.  P.  Dake,  A.  M.,  M.  D. 

In  w  hat  Class  of  Wounds  shall  we  use  Drainage  ?  By  Henry 
0.  Marcy,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Boston.  [Reprinted  from  the  7Va»w- 
actions  of  the  American  Association  of  Obstetricians  and  Gyncecolo' 
<??«fe.] 

Surgical  Relief  for  Biliary  Obstruction.  By  Henry  0.  Marey,  A.  M. 
M.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Boston.  [Reprinted  from  the  Journal  of  the  American 
Medical  Association.] 

A  Cystic  Tumor  of  the  Lacrymal  Gland.  By  Matthias  L.  Fosten 
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which  originate  in  the  Muscular  Fiber  of  the  Uterus.  By  Thomas  H. 
Manley,  M.  D.,  New  York.  [Reprinted  from  the  Brooklyn  Medicaj 
Journal.] 

Points,  Facts,  Opinions,  and  Experiences  in  favor  of  the  Reception 
of  Voluntary  Patients  for  Care  and  Treatment  in  Hospitals  for  the  In- 
sane, and  more  especially  for  Care  and  Treatment  in  Private  Hospitals 
for  the  Insane.  By  Ralph  L.  Parsons,  M.  D.,  New  York.  [Reprinted 
from  the  Journal  of  NervoJts  and  Mental  Diseases.] 
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cal Record.] 
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DERMATOLOGY. 

By  LOUI.SE   FISKE  BRYSON,  M.  D. 

Keloid.— In  the  Gazette  des  hopitauj;  October  11,  189",  Dr.  A.  F. 
Plicipu-  endeavors  to  define  the  ditferent  kinds  of  keloid  and  separate 
them  from  other  skin  diseases — such  as  various  syphilides,  sarcomata, 
epitheliomata,  etc. — with' which  they  are  often  confounded.  Keloid  may 
develop  from  such  trivial  causes — flea-bites,  pin-pricks,  scratch-marks 
— that  a  (piestion  naturally  arises  as  to  its  spontaneous  origin.  There 
are,  however,  authenticated  cases  due  to  no  external  cause.  Whether 
traumatic  or  spontaneous,  keloid  requires  a  special  constitutional  pre- 
disposition for  its  development.  Pathological  keloid  may  follow  small- 
pox, measles,  vaccination,  lupus,  and  ulcerative  syphilides.  Accidental 
keloid  results  from  burns,  particidarly  the  deep  ones  produced  by 
petroleum,  sulphuric  acid,  and  chloride  of  zinc.  Blisters  left  on  too 
long,  croton  oil,  and  thapsia  are  also  jiotent  causes.  Their  possibilities 
in  this  direction  far  outweigh  their  advantages  as  topical  agents. 
Scrofulosis  seems  rather  a  favorable  soil,  for  antiscrofulous  remedies 
will  often  check  or  cure  this  partieidar  diOiculty.     Its  frequence  among 
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negroes,  who  also  evince  afiecided  predisposition  fortuliereularphtliisis, 
would  seem  to  bear  out  tliis  theory.  The  lith;einic  state  soniotiuus 
underlies  keloid.  That  it  exists  to  a  greater  extent  among  the  youn^' 
and  among  women  than  among  men  is  prob.ably  only  a  half-trulli 
Women  and  young  people  generally  try  to  escape  from  blemishe.*,  and 
consequently  seek  the  advice  of  a  physician  early.  Heredity  is  an  im- 
portant factor — a  fact  that  points  to  a  possible  constitutional  origin. 

The  anatomical  and  pathological  nature  of  keloid  is  much  in  dis. 
pute.  Ahbert  classifies  it  with  cancerous  dermatoses  ;  Jacobson  cuti- 
siders  it  a  particular^  variety  of  sarcoma  ;  Tilbury  Fox  as  a  tubercular 
affection ;  and  Hardy  as  a  simple  deformity  of  the  skin.  To  account 
for  it  more  satisfactorily,  Bazin  invokes  the  aid  of  a  special  diathesis — 
the  fibroplastic.  Ei'asmus  Wilson  thinks  it  a  trophic  disturbance ; 
Dcneriaz,  a  microbic  infection;  while  Kabler  finds  a  certain  relation 
between  keloid  and  syringomyelia.  It  has  also  been  suggested  th.it 
keloid  in  general  is  the  development  on  scrofulous  soil  of  what  would 
otherwise  be  sarcoma,  and  that  it  is  an  illustration  of  the  antagonism 
of  disease.  Pathologically,  there  is  no  essential  difference  between  the 
cicatricial  form  and  the  spontaneous  variety.  Embryonic  cells  pene- 
trate deeply  and  congregate  about  the  sheaths  of  vessels  far  beyond 
the  definite  limits  of  the  disease  itself.  Hence  the  necessity  of  exten- 
sive ablation  in  view  of  total  extirpation.  True  keloid  is  covered  with 
the  papillary  layer  of  the  skin,  which  the  cicatricial  variety  is  naturally 
without.  There  is  also  a  slight  and  immaterial  difference  in  the  con- 
nective fibers  of  the  two  forms,  but  they  both  belong  to  the  group  ol' 
fibro-sarcomata.  Just  here  lies  an  explanation  of  the  benign  nature  of 
the  disease.  As  it  progresses,  the  embryonic  cells  take  on  the  charac- 
ter of  definite  connective  tissue  which  gradually  obliterates  the  vpssils 
of  keloid  that  in  themselves  are  few  in  number.  Hence  the  slow  de- 
velopment and  frequent  arrest  of  sarcomatous  elements,  of  which  tlio 
essential  cells  and  their  nuclei  become  more  and  more  infrequent  and 
gradually  disappear.  One  close  relation  to  malignant  growths,  how- 
ever, is  the  chronic  tendency  of  keloid  to  return  after  removal  or 
treatment. 

Pain  and  discomfort  arc  prominent  symptoms.  Anything  that  "ill 
relieve  these  is  worthy  of  consideration.  The  agent  now  most  in  favor 
is  scarification  according  to  Vidal's  method.  The  scarificator,  a  small, 
sharp  bistoury,  is  held  like  a  pen  between  the  thumb  and  index  finger. 
Incisions — perpcndicidar  to  the  skin  and  not  oblique— are  made  lightly 
and  rapidly  by  movements  of  the  fingers  and  not  from  the  wrist. 
Quadrilateral  incisions  are  best,  extending  slightly  beyond  the  area  of 
morbid  tissue  into  the  region  of  healthy  skin.  This  procedure  causes 
considerable  pain,  which  diminishes  with  each  sitting,  owing  to  further 
division  of  nerve  fibers.  The  slight  hiomorrhage  may  be  arrested  by 
pledgets  of  absorbent  cotton  applied  with  the  left  hand  during  the 
scarifying  process.  A  Vigo  plaster  is  then  applied.  Union  is  by  first 
intention,  all  traces  of  the  incisions  disappearing  in  three  or  five  days. 
While  the  operation  Is  .slight  In  itself,  antiseptic  precautions  are  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  avert  all  possible  danger  of  consetiuent  erysipelas. 
Scarification  can  be  applied  about  once  a  week  at  first,  and  then  more 
frequently  if  the  surface  is  extensive.  Pain  is  the  first  symptom  to  dis- 
appear under  this  treatment,  two  sittings  having  been  sufficient  to  re- 
lieve it  in  a  case  of  Vidal's,  where  it  was  so  severe  that  the  surface  had 
to  be  protected  from  the  clothing  by  a  wire  breastplate.  Biocq  lecom- 
mends  electrolysis  by  means  of  needles  plunged  into  the  tumor  to  thi' 
depth  of  six  or  seven  millimetres.  The  current — five  mllllamperes — is 
passed  for  thirty  seconds.  The  whole  surface  is  thus  gone  over,  Inser- 
tions of  the  needle  being  a.s  near  together  as  is  possible  without  infring- 
ing upon  the  little  white  circle  that  appears  upon  its  withdrawal.  Ibi 
account  of  inflammatory  reaction,  it  is  wise  to  give  oidy  weekly  or 
fortnightly  sittings.  Perhaps  the  very  best  plan  of  treating  keloiil 
locally  is  to  alternate  scarifications  and  electrolysis.  The  diathetic  con- 
dition, whatever  it  is,  must  receive  attention.  Quinine,  where  there  has 
been  a  malarial  element,  and  salicylate  of  sodinm,  in  a  llthamicsubjirl, 
have  relieved  the  pain  of  keloid. 

Calomel  Plaster  for  Syphilis. — The  B>»ton  AMiftu  and  Sitr(jU(il 
Jniirti'il,  N'ovenilier  Hi,  IHltii,  quoting  from  the  September  number  of 
the  Mumtlnhiflt;  fur  praekl.  iJcrmalol.,  gives  a  new  method  of  treating 
syphilis,  as  described  by  Quinquand.  A  fonr-inch  square  plaster,  con. 
taining  from  fifteen  to  twenty  grains  of  calomel,  is  applied  to  the  skin 


in  the  region  of  the  spleen  and  is  changed  once  a  week.  The  plaster  is 
made  by  mixing  ten  parts  of  calomel,  three  of  castor  oil,  and  thirty  of 
diachylon  ointment,  the  mixture  being  then  spread  upon  a  doth.  The 
author  reports  good  results  by  this  procedure  In  cases  that  did  not  yield 
readily  to  other  methods.  There  was  some  slight  soreness  of  the  gums 
following  the  use  of  the  plaster.  By  this  mode  of  application  a  large 
and  unvarying  amount  of  mercui'y  is  kept  In  the  system. 

Iodide  of  Potassium  in  Xlrticaria. — The  Revue  generate  de  clinique 
el  de  tlicrapeiUique.  gives  Stern's  report  of  five  eases  of  urticaria  that 
have  been  treated  by  means  of  this  agent  with  the  happiest  results. 
Salicylate  of  sodium,  atropine,  quinine,  and  strophanthus  were  of  no 
avail.  Classic  remedies  failing,  iodiile  of  potassium  still  remains  as  a 
promising  resource. 

Lichen  Planus  in  Neuropathic  Subjects. — According  to  the  GuzMc 
dfs  hopitaux,  November  18,  IS90,  Dr.  Feulard  has  recently  exhibited 
two  such  cases.  Both  p.itients,  a  man  and  a  woman,  were  hysterical 
subjects.  In  the  latter,  lichen  planus  followed  the  course  of  the  median 
nerve  in  the  forearm.  In  the  man  there  was  a  patch  about  the  corner 
of  the  mouth  that  resembled  lupus  erythematosus,  presenting,  however, 
coalescence  of  papules. 

Melanoderma  of  Nervous  Origin. — The  Annates  de  dcrmatologie  et 
de  si/philif/raphie,  October  25,  1800,  give  a  report  by  Dr.  J.  Giiode  of 
two  cases  of  melanoderma.  The  influence  of  the  nervous  system  upon 
pigmcutation  and  its  anomalies  has  been  for  some  time  a  matter  of  rec- 
ord and  observation.  Abnormal  pigmentation  has  all  the  outward  forms 
of  a  neurotrophic  activity,  due  to  vaso-motor  dlsturf)ance.  Whether  of 
this  origin  or  brought  about  by  essential  change  in  cell  structure,  nervous 
influence  upon  nutrition  is  the  chief  factor  in  pigmentary  changes.  Vi- 
tiligo  (Leloir),  lepra,  Addison's  disease,  etc.,  have  been  known  to  fol- 
low moral  shock.  Kaposi's  analytical'  study  of  pigmentation  throws 
much  light  upon  the  subject.  In  one  of  GIrode's  cases  the  dark  dis- 
eolorations  followed  in  their  course  the  branches  of  the  left  braehio- 
thoracic  nerves.  In  the  other,  patches  existed  along  the  region  of  the 
eft  eleventh  intercostal  nerve.  Treatnient  was  practically  without 
avail. 

Leloir'a  Hethod  of  treating  Syphilis.— This  is  to  lie  /ound  in  the 
JoKin.dd,  iiirihrhii'  ,h  I'ln-ls,  Novcinlicr  1(1,  1800.  Primary  sypliiloniata 
are  treated  with  mercurial  preparations  from  the  first.  But  mercury 
is  not  given  internally,  as  ageneral  thing,  until  the  appearance  of  second- 
ary symptoms.  According  to  the  intensity  of  the  syphilitic  phenomena, 
for  fifteen  days  inunctions  of  mercurial  ointment,  containing  thirty  to 
sixty  grains,  are  prescribed.  At  the  end  of  the  fortnight  the  inimctions 
are  discontinued  for  two  or  three  weeks,  according  to  the  requirements 
of  the  case,  and  are  renewed  again  and  dropped  in  the  same  way  foi  the 
first  ten  months.  During  these  periods  of  active  treatment  and  inter- 
vals of  repose,  care  must  be  taken  to  treat  locally  all  syphilldes  with 
preparations  of  mercury.  Syphllides  on  the  skin  require  mercurial  plas- 
ters, and  mucous  patches  solutions  and  ointments  containing  mercury. 
In  certain  rebellious  forms  of  syphilitic  skin  eruptions  full  baths  are  of 
great  benefit,  each  containing  atrout  one  hundred  and  ten  grains  of  mer- 
cury. Perfect  cleanliness  and  general  hygiene,  i)articuliuly  the  hygiene 
of  the  month,  together  with  tonic  treatment,  are  of  great  importance. 
Country  life  or  a  residence  at  the  sea-shore  is  sometimes  imperative. 
Nothing  demands  more  care  and  watchfulness  than  the  administrallon 
of  mercury  and  iodide  of  potassium.  They  are  capable  of  producing 
grave  functional  and  structural  changes.  Profound  forms  of  neuras- 
thcnia  exist  that  arc  due  to  the  abuse  of  specific  treatment  and  to  no 
other  cause.  The  headache,  vertigo,  loss  of  memory,  change  in  charac- 
ter, etc.,  arc  too  often  set  down  to  cerebral  .Kyphilis.  The  unwary  prac- 
titioner increases  the  doses  with  disastrous  results.  It  is  Impossible  to 
exercise  too  great  vigilance  in  this  matter. 

At  the  end  of  six  or  ten  months,  inunctions  may  be  applied  for 
ten  ilnys  only,  at  intervals  varying  from  three  to  six  weeks  or  two 
months.  80  much  for  the  mercinial  treatment  during  the  first  and  sec- 
ond year.  Diaphoretics  must  be  presci'iljiMl,  eatharliis  now  and  then, 
ami  systematic  exercise,  in  order  to  get  the  best  and  prevent  the  evil 
effects  of  mercury.  In  exceptional  eases  of  persistent  headache  and 
pains  in  the  bones  that  mercury  fails  to  relieve,  thirty  to  forty-five 
grains  of  iodide  of  pota.ssium,  to  which  eight  to  fifteen  grains  of  bromide 
of  potassium  have  been  added,  may  be  given  temporarily. 
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At  the  end  of  the  second  year  treatment  varies  greatly.  If  for  a 
certain  time  there  have  been  no  syphilitic  manifestations,  mercurial  in- 
unctions need  only  be  prescribed  every  three  months  for  ten  days  at  a 
time,  each  application  containing  thirty  to  foity-6ve  grain.<  of  tlieUriig. 
The  inunctions  at  this  period  of  the  disease  are  to  be  followed  in  a  few 
weeks  by  iodide  of  pota.ssiiim  in  doses  of  thirty  to  forty  five  grains  after 
some  one  meal.  The  io(iidc  of  potassium  must  be  used  every  three 
month.'!  for  a  while  iluring  the  third  year,  but  must  then  follow  and  not 
accompany  mercurial  inunctions.  Should  syphilitic  phenomena  return 
at  any  time,  treatment  will  naturally  depend  upon  their  character,  se- 
verity, and  duration.  From  the  third  or  fourth  year  onward,  as  a  pre- 
cautionary measure,  it  is  well  to  insist  upon  ten  days'  mercuiial  Inunc- 
tion every  spring  and  fall,  to  be  followed  by  daily  doses  of  thirty  to 
forty-five  grains  of  iodide  of  potassium  for  three  weeks. 

Contribution  to  the  Study  of  Drug  Eruptions. — The  Briiish  Jour- 
nal of  Vrriiitilohiiiii,  November,  1800,  contains  Dr.  T.  Colcott  Fo.x's  pa- 
per on  this  subject,  which  considers  the  question  whether  widespread 
erythematous  and  vesicular  eruptions,  arising  after  the  circumsciibed 
(local)  external  application  of  certain  drugs — such  as  iodoform,  subli- 
mate, belladonna,  chrysarobin,  arnica,  etc. — are  to  be  placeil  in  the 
same  list  as  the  general  eruptions  following  the  internal  use  of  these 
drugs.  The  toxic  effects  of  many  drugs  upon  the  sljin  liave  only  of 
late  been  closely  iitudied,  having  come  into  prominence  since  the  intro- 
duction of  new  remedies  and  the  almost  universal  practice  of  the  anti- 
septic treatment  of  wounds.  Idiosyncrasy  counts  for  much.  The  au- 
thor finds  that  the  majority  of  cases  naturally  fall  into  the  following 
groups  : 

1.  Effects  strictly  local  an<I  limited  to  those  regions  wiih  which  the 
drug  comes  in  contact ;  due  directly  to  superficial  local  in  ilalicm,  aud 
occurring  without  any  systemic  reaction. 

2.  Effects  also  local  and  due  to  peripheral  action,  but  not  continu- 
ous with  the  site  of  application  of  the  drug,  and  radiating  for  some 
distance  around  ;  occurring  with  or  without  systemic  reaction. 

Of  this  group  there  are  two  varieties:  («)  in  which  the  eruptions 
are  limited  to  the  seat  of  application  of  the  drug  and  a  zone  or  areola 
around,  and  (4)  that  in  which  the  eruptions  spread  continuously  from 
the  site  of  application  over  a  more  or  less  wide  area,  "  like  water  in 
blotting  paper,"  to  use  Dr.  Unna's  striking  expression. 

3.  Radiating  effects  due  to  more  central  irritation,  with  or  without 
systemic  reaction. 

There  arc  also  two  subdivisions  of  this  group,  the  first  including 
eruptions  which  begin  locally,  from  peripheral  irritation,  and  spread, 
and  are  followed  by  the  evolution  of  remotely  situated  areas  due  to  a 
central  irritation.  The  second  subdivision  includes  moie  or  less  widely 
spread  or  generalized  eruptions,  beginning  either  near  the  site  of  ajjpli- 
cation  of  the  drug  or  remotely  in  several  places,  without  local  signs, 
and  due  to  a  purely  central  irritation. 

The  author  concludes,  from  numerous  examples  given,  that  the 
drugs,  in  addition  to  acting  as  local  irritants,  set  up  an  eruption  when 
absorbed,  by  influencing  first  the  local  and  peripheral  ganglia,  and  at 
other  tinies  the  more  central  ganglia.  In  the  latter  imtance  the  erup- 
tions produced  by  them  must  be  considered  similar  to  those  caused  by 
the  ingestion  of  drugs. 

The  Contagion  and  Inoculability  of  Cancer. — In  the  lievuc  geheralc 
(le  eliiiiijuf  il  il<  tli(r(i]uiiliijiii\  .Vovcnjber  5,  ISfln,  Dr.  E.  Toyniier  has  a 
paper  upon  this  subject.  As  physicians  in  cancer  hospitals  frequently 
die  of  cancer,  as  married  people  succumb  to  it  in  turn,  and  the  differ- 
ent members  of  the  same  household,  though  unrelated,  fall  its  victims, 
the  possibility  of  contagion  naturally  suggests  Itself.  It  is  well  known 
that  animals  acijuirc  cancer  from  contact  with  man.  In  Normaiuly 
malignant  tumors  are  common.  There  cancer  Is  more  fre(|uent  than 
pulmonary  tuberculosis.  In  one  Norman  village  the  proportion  of 
deaths  due  tocancer  is  as  34.")  to  every  100,000  inhabitants — three  times 
that  of  Paris.  In  a  street  of  fifty-four  houses  in  the  village  of  Salnt- 
Sylvestre-des-Cormeilles  seventeen  have  been  visiteil  by  cancer  In  less 
than  twenty  years,  and  sometimes  twice  during  that  period.  In  1884, 
five  persons  living  on  this  street  suffered  from  this  disease.  The  village 
cemetery  occupies  n  portion  of  the  unfortimate  thoroughfare,  and  the 
houses  nearest  to  it  have  been  the  most  often  invaded.  In  view  of  these 
facts,  the  hypothesis  of  remote  contagion  prcuents  sonic  attraction. 


Whatever  the  noxious  germ  may  be,  it  lies  dormant  until  favorable 
conditions  call  it  into  activity.  In  this  Norman  village  the  disease  fol- 
lowed the  lay  of  the  land,  followed  the  water-course.  The  Normans 
are  not  water  drinkers,  but  are  cider  bibbers.  In  the  manufacture  of 
their  cider,  water  from  swamps  and  wells  is  used,  and  that  from  swamps 
's  especially  esteemed.  Dr.  t)livier,  of  Havre,  has  found  the  typhoid 
bacillus  in  cider.  Why  not  the  cancer  germ  as  well  V  Water,  however, 
is  not  the  only  source  of  transmission.  Contiguity  of  residence  is  a 
factor.  Cancer  also  appeare  several  limes  in  the  same  house,  the  de- 
scendants of  cancerous  subjects  not  only  inheriting  the  domiille,  but 
the  pathogenic  genns  of  their  ancestors  as  well.  The  day  may  come 
when  the  dwelling  of  any  one  afflicted  with  cancer  may  be  as  carefully 
disinfected  as  that  of  a  small-pox  or  diphtheritic  patient.  Inoculation 
of  cancer  has  been  tried  by  Dupuytren  and  Alibert  in  France,  by  Lebeit, 
Doutrelepont,  Billroth,  and  by  Fox,  Uarley,  and  Laurence  in  England, 
without  positive  results.  At  the  same  time,  the  most  fervent  of  anti- 
contagionists,  Alibert,  introduced  cancerous  particles  into  his  own  flesh 
and  died  of  cancer.  Rappin  has  made  careful  experiments  that  prove 
contagion  possible  in  rabbits,  dogs,  and  chickens.  Goujon  has  found 
the  same  thing  among  rabbits,  guinea-pigs,  and  rats  ;  and  Hanau  (Zu- 
rich) has  inoculated  two  rats  with  virus  of  a  papillary  cancroid  in  an 
animal  of  the  same  species,  with  the  result  of  producing  the  same  dis. 
ease  in  them  both. 

Cutaneous  Changes  in  Syringomyelia. — In  the  Annales  de  derma- 
loloffie  el  de  sypldliyraphic  Dr.  George  Thibierge  has  an  exhaustive 
paper  on  this  subject.  In  syringomyelia,  electrical  resistance  is  dimin- 
ished and  cutaneous  sensibility  for  contact  and  the  lightest  touch  is 
preserved  without  diminution  or  delay.  The  prick  of  a  pin,  however, 
does  not  cause  pain.  Analgesia  is  so  profound  as  to  obliterate  the  pain 
of  minor  surgery  and  of  fractures  even.  It  may  be  general,  but  is  more 
often  unilateral.  Thermo-aniusthesia  is  usually  present,  occupying  the 
analgesic  zones  and  varying  in  degree  in  different  persons.  The  altera- 
tions that  take  place  in  cutaneous  sensil)illty  are  not  simultaneous. 
This  dissociation  is  of  diagnostic  value  in  connection  with  other  symp- 
toms, though  not  pathognomonic  of  syringomyelia,  for  Charcot  has 
observed  it  in  hysteria.  The  sense  of  touch  may  also  disappear  with 
the  pain  and  temperature  sense.  Secretory  troubles,  angeioneuroscs  of 
the  skin,  and  trophic  disturbances  are  sufliciently  interesting.  Ilypeii- 
drosis  sometimes  occupies  the  region  of  altered  cutaneous  sensibility, 
though  its  distribution,  extent,  and  duration  are  variable.  Sometimes 
there  is  lessened  secretion  of  the  sweat  glands.  The  most  frequent 
evidence  upon  the  skin  of  vaso-motor  disturbance  is  induced  urticaria. 
Syringomyelics  are  frequently  "  autographic  "  or  "  dermographic,"  to 
use  popular  though  incorrect  expressions.  I'ersistent  redness  and  in- 
filtration followed  mechanical  irritation  and  pin-pricks  in  a  case  that 
Runipf  recorded.  Very  simple  irritation  of  the  skin,  such  as  the  appli- 
cation of  an  electrode,  is  often  followed  by  red  patches.  In  a  case  of 
Schulze's,  hyperieniia  following  mechanical  irritation  was  of  abnornia' 
duration  and  existed  along  the  course  of  changes  in  cutaneous  sensl' 
bllity.  Sudden  oedema  over  lai'ge  portions  of  the  body,  accompanied  by 
coldness  and  a  purplish  hue,  is  not  uncommon.  Cyanotic  cvdenia  is 
usually  confined  to  the  hands  and  feet.  Soft  and  elastic  tumefactions  of 
varying  degree  are  more  frequent.  In  form  and  topograi)hy,  anatomical 
changes  in  the  integument  also  vary.  They,  too,  may  be  general,  or 
confined  solely  to  one  i>art  of  the  body,  the  hand  preferably.  General 
eruptions  appear  as  vesicles  and  bulla-,  and  occasionally  also  assume 
phlyctenular  forms.  Skin  lesions  are  now  and  then  the  tiist  syinptonis 
of  syringomyelia.  Yet  their  presence  may  be  almost  indefinitely  ilc 
layed  in  certain  instances.  Vesicular  and  bullous  eruptions  may  be  fol- 
lowed by  slow-healing  ulcerative  processes  that  leave  pure  white  or  pig- 
mented scars.  These  scars  must  not  be  confounded  with  those  pro. 
duced  by  burns,  an  accident  to  which  the  syringomyelic  is  specially 
liable,  owing  to  abolition  of  the  pain  sense.  Trophoneurotic  ulcers  al.^o 
appear  without  |>ievlous  eruption.  Keloid  following  ulcerations  is  not 
an  nncommon  development.  Vitiligo  is  another  cutaneous  manifesta- 
tion. Sometimes  the  hand  is  rough  and  furrowed,  or  the  skin  glos.sy 
and  thin.  I'aronychia  occurs  fretpiently.  The  nail  may  suffer  in  other 
ways.  It  may  be  thickened  or  abnormally  thin  and  friable,  and  striated 
longitudinally  or  transversely.  It  may  also  drop  out  spontaneously. 
While  the  bullous  and  vesleulnr  eruptions  of  syriugomyelia  at  times 
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bear  a  close  reseraljlanee  to  various  pemphigoid  affections — notably  the 
pemphigoid  eruption  produced  by  drugs — the  coexistence  of  the  liiag- 
nostic  muscuhir  atrophy  will  prevent  errors  in  discrimination. 

Chilblains. — The  Journal  of  the  Am.  Med.  Assoc,  for  Xovembei'  1, 
1S90,  says  that  Dr.  Prince  A.  Morrow  is  credited  with  this  apparently 
excellent  formula  for  chilblains  : 

5   Acidi  carbolici 3  i ; 

Tinctura  iodinii f3j; 

Acidi  tannici 3  j ; 

Cerat.  simplicis 3  iv. 

Misce  bene  ut  ft.  ungt. 

Sig. :  Apply  two  or  three  times  a  day. 

Electrolysis  in  Sclerodermia. — According  to  the  Gazette  des  Impilans, 
December  16,  189U,  Dr.  Broci(  recently  presented  to  the  French  Society 
of  Dermatology  and  Syphilography  a  man  with  an  extensive  longitudinal 
band  of  sclerodermia  upon  the  right  arm.  The  progress  of  the  disease 
had  been  suddenly  arrested  by  the  use  of  electrolysis,  the  current  rang- 
ing from  ten  to  fifteen  milliamperes,  and  allowed  to  pass  for  fifteen  or 
twenty-five  seconds.  Though  not  a  question  of  cure,  this  procedure 
brouglit  about  marked  imprctvement.  Tiie  band  form  of  sclerodermia 
becomes  of  serious  Import  when  it  extends  over  a  joint,  for  it  impinges 
upon  the  integrity  of  articular  movements  and  health  of  the  tissues.  It 
is  therefore  of  great  importance  to  stay  the  progress  of  the  disease 
without  loss  of  time  and  employ  faithfully  any  agent  that  will  have  this 
effect. 

Multiple  Pigmented  Sarcoma  of  the  Skin  (Kaposi). — Dr.  J.  A.  For- 
dvce,  in  the  Journul  of  Ctitaruous  and  Genito-urinarif  Diseases,  .Janu- 
ary, 1891,  gives  a  report  and  illustrations  of  this  sufficiently  rare  and 
interesting  abnormity,  wliich  bears  undoubted  clinical  and  histological  re- 
lationship to  sarcomata,  yet  possesses  marked  characteristics  of  its  own. 
Among  these  may  be  mentioned  the  simultaneous  appearance  on  the 
extremities  of  symmetiical  tumors  that  are  apparently  iudependent  of 
a  primary  growth,  the  slight  tendency  to  softening,  and  the  slow 
course  of  the  disease.  The  close  resemblance  this  affection  bears  to 
other  infectious  disorders — such  as  leprosy  and  syphilis — has  suggested 
to  more  than  one  observer  that  its  origin  might  be  found  in  some  infec- 
tion that  had  gained  entrance  into  the  circulation.  Histologically,  the 
only  changes  noted  in  the  epidermis  are  a  slight  thickening  of  the 
horny  layer  and  a  deep  pigmentation  of  the  cylindrical  cells  of  the  rete. 
The  papilla;  arc  not  n  ell  defined,  and  nowhere  is  there  any  ingrowth  or 
proliferation  of  rete  cells.  The  cutis  and  subcutaneous  tissue  are  re- 
placed by  a  new  growth  that  extends  from  one  fourth  to  one  half  a 
centimetre  below  the  surface.  This  new  growth  begins  directly  under 
the  epidermis  and  is  lost  in  the  subcutaneous  connective  tissue.  Under 
a  low  power  the  structure  of  the  tumor  is  seen  to  be  composed  of  small 
fusiform  cells  arranged  in  bundles,  extending  longitudinally,  tians- 
versely,  and  oblii|uely,  their  transverse  sections  looking  not  unlike 
round  cells. 

A  striking  feature  of  the  microscopic  picture  is  the  large  number  of 
blood-vessels,  around  and  between  which  are  grouped  the  spindle  cells 
of  the  tumor,  simulating  very  closely  the  structure  of  recent  eaveruous 
angeiomata.  Active  proliferation  of  the  endothelium  of  some  of  the 
vessels  takes  place,  showing  several  concentric  layers  of  round  cells. 
In  one  vessel,  of  almost  obliterated  caliber,  the  several  innermost  lay- 
ers are  made  up  of  round  cells,  while  without  these,  but  still  within 
the  vessel's  walls,  the  cells  become  elongated,  and  finally  spiudlc- 
ghapel.  In  a  number  of  these  cells,  as  well  as  in  the  spindle  cells  of 
the  growth,  the  karyokinetic  figures  could  be  seen.  Blood  pigment, 
together  with  partially  degenerated  corpuscles,  is  found  in  the  walf- 
of  the  blood-vessels  and  scattered  throughout  the  section.  Thcic  are 
vessels  with  exceedingly  thin  walls,  and  others  that  seem  to  have  no 
proper  walls,  but  communicate  directly  with  the  cells  of  the  tunicir. 
The  enormous  number  and  peculiar  structure  of  blood-vessels  within 
the  growth  accounts  for  the  occurrence  of  blood  pigment  and  degener 
nN<  red  corpuscles,  as  well  as  for  the  variety  of  colors  presented  cllnic- 
My  by  the  tun]or<.  These  arc  not  due  to  pigment  granules  within  the 
lis,  as  in  the  true  melanotic  sarcomata  that  arise  from  moles  or  from 
'!'■  chorioid,  but  have  their  origin  in  the  hiemorrhages  mentioned.  Tlic 
'  iihor's  examination  accords  closely  with  that  of  Kalindero  and  Babe-, 
«'io  were  disposed  to  look  upon  the  growths  of  multiple  pigmented  sar- 


coma of  the  skin  as  vascular  in  origin.  The  prognosis  is  unfavorable, 
the  majority  of  cases  thus  far  reported  having  terminated  fatally  in 
from  two  to  five  years.  Dr.  Fordyce's  patient  has  been  treated  inter- 
nally and  hypodcrmically  for  four  months  with  arsenic,  without  any  ap- 
preciable action  of  the  drug  upon  the  disease.  Xo  additional  tumors 
have  developed,  and  the  patient's  condition  has  remained  unchanged. 
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MEDICO-LEGAL  NOTES. 

By  He.nrt  a.  Rilev, 
of  the  new  tokk  bak. 

Mental  Anguish  and  Damages. — In  North  Carolina  and  in  some 
other  States  the  telegraph  companies  are  held  pretty  rigidly  to  a 
liability  in  case  of  neglect  to  deliver  a  telegram  promptly.  In  some 
States  the  liability  is  merely  nominal,  permitting  a  recovery  for  the 
amount  paid  to  secure  the  transmission  of  the  telegram,  unless  there 
has  been  a  pecuniary  loss,  in  which  case  the  judgment  will  be  for  the 
loss  which  is  proved.  In  North  Carolina,  on  the  other  hand,  the  per- 
son who  should  have  received  the  telegram  has  an  adequate  remedy  for 
harm  quite  distinct  from  pecuniary  loss,  as  the  following  statement  of 
a  ease  will  show :  A  telegraph  company  received  this  message :  "  Come 
in  haste,  your  wife  is  at  the  point  of  death,"  but  failed  to  deliver  it  for 
eight  days,  although  the  place  of  business  of  the  person  addressed  was 
well  known  and  within  a  short  distance  of  the  office  of  the  company. 
As  a  result,  he  was  prevented  from  being  present  at  his  wife's  death 
or  attending  her  fiuieral.  Upon  this  showing  of  extreme  negligence  the 
Court  held  that  he  was  entitled  to  maintain  an  action  for  the  wrong 
done  him,  and  that,  in  addition  to  the  nominal  damages  of  the  cost  of 
the  telegram,  he  was  entitled  to  recover  compensation  for  the  mental 
anguish  inflicted  on  him  by  the  negligence  of  the  defendant. 

It  is  not  often  that  so  extreme  a  ease  comes  into  the  courts,  and  the 
company  deserved  to  be  mulcted  in  heavy  damages,  though,  if  the  suit 
was  brought  in  many  of  the  States,  under  the  present  views  of  the 
judges,  there  could  only  be  a  recovery  for  a  few  cents. 

Impostors  and  the  Koch  "  Lymph." — It  was  naturally  to  be  expected 
that  the  great  interest  felt  in  the  investigation  of  the  Koch  "  lymph  " 
would  give  rise  to  various  impositions  upon  the  public,  and  they  are 
gradually  being  noticed  in  the  papers.  A  case  is  now  reported  from 
Newark,  N.  J.,  whore  a  German  woman  of  respectable  appearance  and 
great  volubility  of  speech  has  been  victimizing  her  country  women.  She 
goes  about  offering  for  sale  a  compound  which  she  calls  Koch's  "  lymph," 
and  says  she  brought  it  from  Germany.  Among  other  persons,  she 
called  upon  a  Mrs.  Grider  and  said  she  had  been  sent  by  her  friend 
Mrs.  Zeiber,  who  thought  that  Mrs.  Grider,  having  consumption,  would 
be  benefited  by  its  use.  The  iuipostor  also  said  that  the  "lymph"  pos- 
sessed qualities  to  beautify  the  form  and  face  by  cleansing  the  blood. 
Sirs.  Grider  paid  .^5  for  two  bottles  of  the  compoind.  and  then,  think- 
ing she  had  been  swindled,  informed  the  police.  The  impostor  has  not 
yet  been  arrested. 

Must  Physicians  answer  Urgent  Calls  I — A  paragraph  in  the  daily 
papers  stales  that  a  New  llavcu  jdiysician  who  refused  to  attend  an 
urgent  call  because  he  had  a  previous  engagement  has  been  fined  $10. 
It  would  be  interesting  to  know  the  full  particulars  of  the  ease,  as  it  is 
dillicult  to  see  what  obligation  there  is  upon  the  physician  to  render 
services  in  any  cn>e,  except  that  of  hunuinily.  We  believe  that  physi- 
ciiins  have  a  legal  right  to  give  or  refuse  their  services  to  any  person, 
but  they  assume  a  grave  responsibility  when  they  decline  to  respond  to 
an  urgent  call,  especially  if  other  physicians  are  not  easily  nctessible. 
On  the  ground  of  humanity  such  a  refusal  would  be  very  severely  judged 
both  by  the  profes.'^ion  and  by  the  gcnerjil  public.  It  is  a  far  different 
matter,  however,  to  assume  that  a  physician  who  refuses  to  answer  a 
call  is  liable  vilhi-r  to  a  fine  or  to  money  danuiges  in  a  civil  action. 

The  Use  of  Anenio  in  Hassachnsetts. — The  Massachusetts  Legisla- 
ture at  the  last  sc-Hsion  directed  the  distribution  of  large  quantities  of 
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arsenic  for  the  [mipose  of  destroying  the  gypsy  motli,  and  many  liun- 
dred  pounds  have  been  scattered  over  trees,  bushes,  phmts,  and  vege- 
tables in  a  comparatively  small  section  not  far  from  Boston.  It  is  said 
that  not  less  than  three  tons  of  Paris  green  was  used  in  this  way  within 
tliree  montlis.  Ex-Mayor  Cobb,  of  Boston,  recently  died  from  poison- 
ing with  arsenic  absorbed,  it  is  said,  from  the  paper  on  the  walls  of  the 
house  he  had  been  occupying,  and  there  has  been  considerable  discus- 
sion over  the  dangers  incurred  by  the  use  of  paper,  confectionery,  and 
other  articles  colored  with  arsenic.  An  effort  will  be  made  to  secure 
legislation  preventing  the  present  unrestiicted  use  of  the  dangerous 
drug. 

The  Hanofacture  of  White  Lead  may  become  a  Kuisance. — In  a 
recent  nuisance  case  in  Detroit,  where  an  injunction  was  sought  to  pre- 
vent the  manufacture  of  white  lead,  the  Court  decided  against  the 
manufacturers  and  said :  "  Neither  the  fact  that  the  business  is  carried 
on  in  a  careful  and  prudent  manner,  and  that  nothing  is  done  by  those 
managing  it  that  is  not  a  reasonable  and  necessary  incident  of  the  busi- 
ness, nor  the  fact  that  when  the  business  was  commenced  the  lands  in 
the  vicinity  were  open  common  will  authorize  the  contiunauce  of  a  busi- 
ness in  the  midst  of  a  populous  community,  which  constantly  produces 
odo:s,  smoke,  and  soot  of  such  a  noxious  character  and  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  they  produce  headache,  nausea,  vomiting,  and  other  pains  and 
aclics  injurious  to  hcaltli,  and  taint  tlie  food  of  the  inhabitants." 

A  Suit  for  Fees  as  a  Medical  Expert. — In  a  recent  case  in  this  State 
a  pliysician  brought  suit  to  recover  for  his  services  as  a  medical  expert 
on  the  contest  of  a  will.  He  was  the  only  witness  on  his  own  behalf, 
and  produced  letters  and  telegrams  showing  employment.  These  letters 
w<'re,  however,  from  lawyers  acting  not  only  for  the  defeiulant  but  for 
other  persons,  and,  on  the  denial  that  they  were  acting  for  the  person 
sued,  the  Court  decided  against  the  physician.  This  judgment  was  ap- 
pealed from,  but  has  now  been  affirmed.  The  weight  of  evidence 
seemed  to  be  against  the  physician,  and  the  Appellate  Court  refused  to 
disturb  the  verdict 

Mortality  in  Cities  in  the  United  States. — The  following  table  rep- 
resents the  mortality  in  the  cities  named,  as  reported  to  Dr.  John  B. 
Hamilton,  Surgeon-General  of  the  Marine-Hospital  Service,  and  pub- 
lished in  the  Abstract  of  Sanitary  Reports  for  February  iTth  : 
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Estimation  of  Sngar  in  Vrine. — "  In  a  paper  read  before  a  recent 
convention  of  (ierman  naturnlLsts,  Dr.  U.  Haussmnun  staled  that  he 
had  concluded  from  the  results  of  practical  experience  that  the  best 
method  of  estimating  sugar  in  urine  is  by  means  of  fermentation,  giv- 
ing this  method  the  preference  over  the  use  of  bismuth,  copper,  or 
phenylhyJrazin.    For  a  (luilitativc  test,  the  urine  ahouhl  be  first  boiled, 


to  removed  dissolved  gases,  and,  after  cooling,  introduced  with  pure 
yeast  into  a  U-tube,  of  which  the  longer  arm  is  sealed,  and  maintained 
at  a  temperature  of  35  to  40°  C.  (93°  to  104°  F.).  A  large  bubble  of 
gas  collects  in  this  arm  after  two  or  three  hours,  even  if  only  005  per 
cent,  of  sugar  be  present.  Good  quantitative  results,  according  to  Dr. 
Haiissmann,  may  be  obtained  by  a  comparison  of  the  reduction  and  jio- 
larizing  equivalents,  and  also  of  the  specific  weights  of  the  solution,  de- 
termined before  and  after  fermentation  of  the  liquid."— 2)n((7/?(W.i'  Cir- 
cular anti  Chemical  Guzeite. 

Alcoiol  and  Digestion. — "  From  experiments  made  on  himself  by 
Dr.  Eichcubcig.  sonic  further  knowledge  of  the  effect  of  alcohol  on  di- 
gestion is  obtained,  which  contrasts  strongly  with  the  teetotal  lecturer's 
experiment  showing  how  digestion  in  a  glass  vessel  is  retarded  by  alco- 
hol. Dr.  Eichenberg  found  that  a  small  dose  of  strong  alcohol — e.  (/., 
brandy — shortens  the  time  that  food  in  general,  whether  animal  or  vege- 
table or  a  mixtin'e,  remains  in  the  stomach  by  more  than  half  an  hour. 
A  similar  but  not  quite  .so  marked  an  effect  is  produced  by  a  dose  of 
dilute  hylrochlorie  acid  or  mustard.  Pepper  and  condurango  diminish 
the  time  the  food  remains  in  the  stomach  by  about  a  (piarter  of  an  hour. 
Bee.'  and  an  infusion  of  rhub.irb  had  no  effect." — Brilixh  ainl  C'l/oiiial 
Druggist. 

To  Contribntors  and  Correspondents. — The  attention  of  all  who  purposf 
favorinj  us  with  communications  is  respectfully  called  to  the  Jollow 
ing: 

Authors  of  articles  iidendedfor  publication  under  the  head  of  "  oiiginal 
contributions  "  are  respectfully  informed  that,  in  accepting  such  arti- 
cles, we  ahoays  do  so  with  the  urulerstanding  that  the  following  condi- 
tioits  are  to  be  observed:  (i)  when  a  tnamiscript  is  sent  to  this  jour- 
nal, a  si)nilar  manuscript  or  any  abstract  thereof  must  not  be  or 
have  been  sent  to  any  other  periodical,  unless  we  are  specially  notifcd 
of  the  fact  at  the  time  the  article  is  sent  to  us  ;  (S)  accepted  articles 
are  subject  to  the  customary  rules  of  editorial  revision,  and  will  be 
publislicd  as  promptly  as  our  other  engagements  will  admit  of — we 
can  not  engage  to  publish  an  article  in  any  specified  issue  ;  (3)  an-^ 
conditions  which  an  autlior  wislies  complied  xcith  must  be  distinctly 
stated  in  a  communication  accompanjiing  the  manuscript,  and  no 
new  conditions  can  be  considered  after  the  manuscript  has  been  fut 
into  the  typesetters'  hands.  We  are  often  constrained  to  decline 
articles  which,  although  they  may  be  creditable  to  their  aut/tors,  are 
not  suitiiblc  for  publication  in  this  journal,  cither  because  they  are 
too  long,  or  are  loaded  with  tabular  inattcr  or  prolix  histories  of 
cases,  or  ileal  with  subjects  of  little  interest  to  the  medical  profesxion 
at  large.  We  can  not  enter  into  any  correspondence  concirnimj  our 
reasons  for  declining  an  article. 

All  letters,  wltethcr  intended  for  publication  or  not,  must  contain  the 
writer's  name  and  address,  not  necessarily  for  publication.  A'o  at 
iention  will  be  paid  to  anonymous  communication^.  Hereafter,  cor- 
respondents  ashing  for  information  that  we  are  capable  of  giving, 
atul  that  can  proj)crly  be  given  in  this  journal,  will  be  answered  l-y 
number,  a  private  communication  being  previously  sent  to  euch  cor- 
responetent  informing  him  under  what  number  the  answer  to  his  note 
is  to  be  looked  for.  All  communications  not  intended  for  put  lieuiion 
umlcr  the  author's  name  are  trealtd  as  sirietly  confidctitial.  11  <  can 
not  give  advice  to  laymen  as  to  jMrticular  cases  or  recommend  indi- 
vidual practitioners. 

Secretaries  of  medical  societies  will  confer  a  favor  by  keeping  us  in- 
formed of  the  elates  of  their  societies'  regular  meetings.  Sricf  nvtifi- 
cations  of  matters  that  are  expected  to  come  up  at  particular  meet- 
ings will  be  inserted  when  they  are  received  in  time. 

Xfw.<ipapcrs  and  other  publications  containing  matter  which  the  person 
seneling  them  desires  to  bring  to  our  notice  should  be  marked.  Mem 
bers  of  the  profession  who  semi  us  infeyrmaHon  of  matters  of  interest 
to  our  readers  will  be  cnnsidered  as  doing  them  and  us  a  jaieir,  and, 
if  the  sj>ace  eit  our  evmmand  admits  of  it,  we  sliatl  take  pleasure  in 
inserting  the  substance  ofsuih  communications. 

All  communications  intended  for  the  ..ditor  should  be  addressed  to  him 
in  care  of  the  puldishers. 

All  communications  relating  to  t/ie  busimss  of  the  journal  should  be  euL 
dressed  to  the  pitblisltcrs. 
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STRICTURE  OF  THE  CESOPHAGUS 
FKOM  INTHUSTITIAL  THICKENING  OF  ITS  WALLS; 

A   FIBROID  HYPERTROPnY* 

By  JOHN  O.  KOE,  M.D. 

ROCHESTER,  N.  T. 

Among  the  niiraorous  pathological  causes  that  produoe 
contraction  or  stricture  of  the  oesophagu?,  interstitial  tliick- 
ening  of  its  walls  is  of  the  rarest  occurrence. 

So  rare  is  it,  that 
by  many  observers  its 
occurrence  is  doubted. 
Fibrous  growths  have 
been  found  in  the 
walls  of  the  oesopha- 
gus like  those  that 
are  found  in  the  uter- 
us or  other  parts  of 
the  body;  but  I  have 
been  unable  to  iind 
reported  a  case  of  in- 
terstitial thickening 
of  the  walls  of  tlir 
oesophagus  where  tin 
diagnosis  was  con 
firmed  by  a  thorouL;li 
microscopic  e.\amin.i 
tion.  Cases  are  n  • 
ported  where  tlic 
constrictions  of  the 
oesophagus  were  be- 
lieved to  be  due 
to  connective  -  tissue 
thickening,  but  the 
absence  of  a  micro- 
-I'lpic  examination 
nnders  these  observa- 
tiiJhS  valueless.  The 
I'lllowing  case,  which 
IS  in  every  respect  a 
typical  one,  can  not, 
therefore,  fail  to  be  of 
special  interest. 

Mrs.  M.  A.,  fifty- 
eight  years  of  age,  was 
referred  to  ine  April 
14,  1887,  on  account  of 
a  great  dirticiilty  in  di- 
glutition  frriiri  wIjIcIj 
she  liad  sufTered  for 
three  months.     During 

the  first  week  in  .Janunry  she  began  to  linve  much  flitllcnlty  in 
swallowing.  This  difliculty  increased  slowly  until,  by  the  la>^t 
week  in  March,  it  had  become  impossible  for  her  to  swallow 


•  Read   before   the  American   Laryngologieal  Association  at  ita 
twelfth  annti.'il  congress. 


any  substance  whatever.  She  was  at  first  unable  to  swallow 
liquid  and  solid  substances,  but  moistened  semisohd  substances 
she  could  sw.nllow  quite  readily.  She  began  about  this  time  to 
have  considerable  pain  in  the  back  and  sides  of  her  neck,  and 
the  cervical  lymphatics  became  enlarged  and  jiainful.  She 
also  expectorated  a  considerable  amount  of  muco  purulent 
material. 

In  the  early  part  of  March  she  was  treated  by  a  physician 
for  this  obstruction  to  deglutition  with  gum-elastic  bougies. 
There  was  some  improvement  in  swallowing  directly  after  the 
use  of  the  bougies,  but  tlje  obstruction  soon  became  as  great 
as  before,  which  necessitated  daily  dilatation  ot  the  oesophagus 
in  order  that  she  might  take  sufficient  nutriment  to  sustain 

her.  In  a  short  time 
dilatation  of  the  oesoph- 
agus was  discontinued, 
and  she  was  sustained 
by  rectal  alimentation. 
Shortly  after  this  she 
passed  into  the  hands 
of  another  plijsician, 
the  one  who  referred 
her  to  me. 

On  examining  her 
throat,  there  was  noth- 
ing abnormal  to  be  seen 
abont  the  pharynx,  but 
iu  the  larynx  there  was 
a  chronic  laryngitis, 
rigidity  of  the  arytaj- 
uoid  articulations,  and 
almost  complete  im- 
movability of  the  vocal 
hands,  which  were  sepa- 
rated about  three  milli- 
metres from  each  other, 
and  afforded  sufficient 
breathing  space  only 
wiien  she  remained  per- 
IVctly  quiet.  The  slight- 
est exertion  would 
cause  great  dyspnoea. 
On  atteuii>ting  to  swal- 
low, substances  would 
drop  into  her  larynx 
and  cause  more  or  less 
strangling.  This  was 
due  to  the  rigidity  of 
the  larynx  and  its  ina- 
bility to  close  during 
deglutition. 

On  examining  the 
•esophagus,  the  largest 
instrument  I  was  able 
to  pass  was  a  flexible, 
conical- sha])ed  bougie, 
No.  13,  American  scale. 
With  a  small  olive- 
pointed,  demi-bulhous 
bougie  I  dcteriniiied  that  the  contraction  was  cylindrical  in  shape 
and  projected  equally  on  all  sides.  It  began  abont  two  inches  be- 
low the  entrance  of  the  a-aophngus  and  extended  for  a  distance 
of  about  two  inches,  being  narrowest  in  the  ndddle  portion. 
Dilatation  gave  some  slight  improvement  in  deglutition,  but  not 
safficient  to  enable  her  to  take  enough  nutriment  to  sustain  her. 
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She  had  at  this  time  becotns  so  weak  tliat  she  was  unable  to 
walli  alone.  The  nutritive  eneraata  were  no  longer  sufficient 
to  sustain  her,  as  they  had  ceased  to  be  retained.  In  order, 
therefore,  to  administer  sufficient  sustenance,  a  small  guni-elaslic 
catheter  was  introduced  twice  daily,  and  about  a  quai't  of  beef 
tea,  eggs,  and  cream  mixed  together  were  injected  into  the  stom- 
ach. Oil  inunctions  were  also  employed.  Notwithstanding 
this,  her  debility  increased,  and  on  May  1st  slie  died.  Her 
death  was  evidently  due  to  asthenia. 

On  post-mortem  examination,  there  was  found  the  condition 
of  rigidity  of  the  arytienoid  articulations  alre.idy  described,  and 
a  general  thickening  of  the  tissues  throughout  the  larynx. 
There  was,  however,  no  swelling  of  the  arytenoids  indicatire 
of  tubercle. 

Oq  examination  of  the  oesophagus,  the  oonstrictions  of  the 
tube,  both  in  extent  and  locati(m,  were  found  as  already  de- 
scribed. The  opening  through  the  stricture  was  sufficient  only 
to  permit  the  passage  of  an  ordinary  small  sized  lead-pencil  by 
using  a  little  force.  The  circumference  of  the  outer  walls  of 
the  oesophagus  was  also  found  much  smaller  at  this  point  than 
at  any  other  portion  of  the  tube,  showing  that  the  stricture  was 
not  confined  to  the  contraction  of  the  interior  of  the  tube,  al- 
though the  outer  contour  of  the  tube  was  not  contracted  to  the 
same  relative  extent  as  that  of  the  interior  of  the  tube. 

On  opening  the  wsophagus  by  making  a  longitudinal  section 
through  its  posterior  wall,  it  was  found  to  be  very  greatly 
thickened  in  the  region  of  the  stricture.  At  the  most  con- 
tracted portion  the  wall  of  the  oesophagus  was  from  five  to  six 
millimetres  in  diameter,  being  three  times  its  normal  tbickno-s, 
and  gradually  becoming  thinner  toward  either  end  of  the 
stricture.  (Vide  illustration.)  On  making  a  section  of  this 
tissue,  it  was  so  firm  to  the  cut  of  the  knife  that  I  was  led  to 
think  tliat  it  was  a  scirrhus  formation;  hut,  on  microscopic  ex 
iimiuation  of  this  tiasue,  it  was  found  that  the  muscular  tibrill;e 
had  become  degenerated  and  replaced  by  a  connective-tissue 
formation. 

It  was  therefore  a  pseudo  hypertrophy  of  the  muscular 
wall,  or  a  real  hypertrophy  of  the  connective  tissue.  This  ti.s- 
sue  formation,  liowever,  had  been  thrown  out  far  in  excess  ol 
the  amount  of  the  muscular  tissue  that  it  had  replaced. 

There  was,  in  addition  to  this  disease  of  the  n'sophagus,  a 
moderate  enlargement  of  the  thyreoid  gland,  the  loft  lobe  being 
larger  than  the  right,  and  involving  the  recurrent  laryngeal 
nerve  on  that  side,  but  not  pressing  ujxm  the  o'sophagus. 
Microscopic  examination  of  the  gland  tissue  showed  I  he  enlarge- 
ment to  be  a  chronic  interstitial  thickening  of  the  connective 
tissue  similar  to  the  condition  found  in  the  oesopliagus. 

In  an  extended  search  through  medicHi  literature  1  have 
been  unable  to  find  any  case  of  stricture  of  liie  (L'sophagus 
reported  in  which  a  thorough  examination  revealed  a  condi- 
tion exactly  like  this  one  just  reported.  The  nearest  ap- 
proach to  it  is  the  report  of  those  cases  of  stricture  of  the 
<Ksophagus  caused  by  hyperplasia  of  the  muscular  wall. 
Two  of  those  cases  are  reported  by  Poncet,*  and  one  by 
lluppert.f  The  two  cases  of  Poncet  occurred  in  men  fifty- 
nine  and  fifty-five  years  old,  respectively.  Neither  was  al- 
coholic or  syphilitic,  and  to  no  assignable  cause  could  the 
stricture  be  attributed.  The  first  patient  had,  Iiowcvor, 
suffered   an   attack   of    acute   articular    rlieuiiiatisiii    seven 


*  Sur  lea  r^tr^cisscments  de  I'oBsophagc  par  hypcrpWic  musculairo. 
Bull,  rnetl.,  Paris,  1888,  ii,  451. 

f  Flypertrophy  of  Muscular  Cont,  the  Result  of  Chronic  Ciiliii ili  of 
the  Mucous  Membrane.     G112.  Let.,  Warszawa,  1884,  2  S.,  iv,  Ulil. 


months  before  the  commencement  of  the  difficulty  in  deg- 
lutition. 

In  both  cases  gastrotoiny  was  perfortiied.  The  second 
patient  died  eight  days  after  the  operation,  while  the  first 
lived  four  months  and  died  of  suppurative  parotiditis. 

In  the  fir-it  case  the  post-mortem  examination  showed 
the  canal  of  the  oesophagu.s,  just  above  the  cardia,  to 
be  almost  completelv  obliterated,  only  admitting  a  very 
fine  probe  ;  but  there  was  no  lesion  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane. 

The  muscular  layers  appeared  to  tlie  unassisted  eye 
ver)'  much  thickened.  The  constricted  portion,  examined 
microscopically,  showed  some  muscular  fibers,  irregular  and 
quite  generally  parallel  to  the  direction  of  the  canal,  and 
spreading  out  into  the  surrounding  connective  tissue.  At 
certain  points  the  muscular  cells  were  disposed  in  small, 
circular  fasciculi,  and  assumed  a  very  yellow  tint. 

The  peri-(esophageal  tissue  was  found  normal.  In  the 
second  case  a  post-mortem  examination  revealed,  a  short 
distance  above  the  cardia,  a  constriction,  forming  a  ring 
through  which  could  be  admitted  an  ordinary  pen-holder. 
This  ring,  which  was  situated  under  the  mucous  membrane, 
appeared  red,  hard,  and  fibrous.  On  making  a  section,  the 
strictured  portion  presented  a  dense  surface,  homogeneous 
and  similar  to  that  of  the  preceding  case.  The  microscopic 
examination  of  this  case  was,  unhappily,  very  imperfect.  It 
showed  only  the  absence  of  all  epithelial  lesions,  and  that 
the  nature  of  the  tissue,  where  the  cuts  were  made,  was 
largely  connective  tissue. 

The  case  reported  by  Ruppert  was  that  of  a  valet  who  was 
admitted  to  the  Hospital  of  the  Infant  Jesus,  Warsaw,  Poland, 
October  24,  1883.  In  May,  1883,  the  patient  began  to  have 
difficulty  in  swallowing,  which  had  been  preceded  a  short  time 
before  by  vomiting  blood.  This  greatly  increased,  although  at 
times  he  could  swallow  much  more  readily  than  at  other  time-', 
owing,  it  was  believed,  to  an  exacerbation  of  a  catarrhal  intlaiu- 
mation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  oesophagus.  For  six 
years  before  the  appearance  of  this  trouble  he  had  been  ad- 
dicted to  the  excessive  use  of  alcohol,  which  was,  without 
doubt,  the  exciting  cause  of  this  catarrhal  inflammation.  After 
admission  to  the  hospital,  dilatation  of  the  stricture  was  imder- 
taken  iind  continued  with  some  improvement  in  swallowing,  but 
the  obstruction  finally  increased  to  such  an  extent  that  he 
gradually  failed  and  died  from  inanition  on  November  iVth  of 
the  same  year. 

The  oesophagus  presented  a  fusiform  dilatation  wliich  began 
two  centimetres  below  the  tracheal  bifurcation,  and  ended  two 
centimetres  above  the  cardia  with  aconsiderable  stricture.  The 
longitude  of  the  dilatation  was  seven  centimetres,  and  the 
longitude  of  the  stricture  two  centimetres.  The  lumen  of  the 
icsophagus  in  the  cimstricted  i)ortion  was  between  two  and 
three  centimetres  in  diameter.  The  thickness  of  the  walls  in 
the  dilateil  portion  was  two  millimetres,  and,  in  the  constricted, 
seven  millimetres.  The  constricted  portion  ol  the  fcsophagus, 
when  cut,  appeared  as  a  thick,  compact,  unpliable  tissue,  which 
had  the  distinct  appearance  of  being  chiefly  hypeiplasia  of  the 
muscular  strata.  On  microscopic  examination,  the  epithelium 
was  absent,  aiul  only  hero  and  there  remnants  of  the  mucous 
membrane  were  found  in  the  form  of  fibrous  tissue,  with  abun- 
dant infiltrations  of  small  cells.  The  submucous  membrane  ap- 
pears as  a  compact  connective  tissue,  which  is  hyperplastic, 
abundantly  vascular,  and  has  many  elastic  fibers.     Tliero  was 
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marked  hyperplasia  of  the  muscular  coat,  especiallj  the  muscn- 
laris  externa,  and  equally  in  the  circular  as  well  as  in  the  longi- 
tudinal fibers.  The  examination  proved  the  existence  of  ulcera- 
tion in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  oesophagus  in, the  coti- 
stricted  aswell  as  in  thedilated  porfioii,  and  analmostcomplele 
destruction  of  the  mucous  membrane,  while  a  very  considerable 
hyperplasia  of  the  muscular  strata  and  of  the  submucous  tissue 
could  readily  be  detected. 

Ruppert,  however,  does  not  state  whether  the  hyper- 
trophy is  that  of  the  muscular  fibers,  that  is,  a  real  hyper- 
trophy, or  hypertrophy  of  the  connective  tissue,  that 
is,  a  pseudohypertrophy,  as  in  the  case  that  I  have  re- 
ported. 

Albers  *  refers,  in  his  work,  to  cases  of  this  form  of  con- 
traction of  tlie  oesophagus  which  were  observed  by  Rokitan- 
sky  and  Baillie,  where  the  bypertrophied  valves  of  the 
tt'sophagus  formed  a  ling  which  constricted  the  lumen  at 
its  lower  part.  Zenker  and  von  Ziemssen,f  however,  be- 
lieve, from  the  superficial  description  of  the  cases,  that 
they  were  only  undiagnosticated  carcinoma  with  hyper- 
plasia of  the  muscular  tissue. 

The  question  of  ictiology  in  these  cases  is  an  interesting 
one.  It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  muscular  hyperplasia,  or 
a  thickening  of  the  connective  tissue,  is  a  spontaneous  for- 
mation ;  but  in  these  cases,  in  which  we  have  no  history  of 
an  irritation,  we  have  no  indication  as  to  the  exact  cause 
of  the  formation. 

In  the  case  of  the  man  addicted  to  the  use  of  alcohol, 
whose  case  is  reported  by  Ruppert,  we  have  a  direct  rela- 
tion of  cause  and  effect  between  the  catarrhal  inflammation 
of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  oesophagus  and  the  muscu- 
lar hyperplasia. 

The  cause  of  the  stricture  in  the  case  which  I  have 
reported  is  obscure.  This  connective-tissue  formation  is 
the  result,  in  every  instance,  of  a  chronic  inflammatory 
process,  and  it  is  analogous  to  the  same  formation  that 
takes  place  in  the  lung  tissue  in  fibrous  phthisis.  In  this 
case  the  chronic  inflammatory  trouble  wliich  caused  the  dif- 
ficulty is  inexplicable.  There  was  no  history  of  any  chronic 
oesophageal  trouble  previous  to  the  time  when  thisditliculty 
in  deglutition  commenced.  There  was  no  ulceration  of  the 
interior  of  the  cesophagus  at  this  point,  and  there  was  no 
evidence  of  chronic  infl  mmation  in  any  other  portion  of 
the  (esophagus.  There  was  no  cicatricial  tissue  in  the  strict- 
ure, and  the  mucous  membrane  was  entirely  intact.  The 
contraction,  therefore,  coidd  not  have  been  the  result  of  the 
.'letion  of  corrosive  substances,  and  there  is  no  evidence  that 
a  foreign  body  lodged  there,  causing  chronic  cesophagitis. 
It  was  not  a  simple  stenosis  of  the  gullet,  for  in  that  case 
there  would  have  been  no  morbid  changes  in  any  of  its  com- 
ponent tissue;  and  a  simple  stenosis  of  the  gullet  is  usually 
a  congenital  abnormity.  There  is  a  possibility,  however, 
that  this  stricture  might  have  originated  from  a  congenital 
narrowing  of  tlie  tube,  and  the  chronic  inflammation  might 
lia"0  resulted  from  the  coiitiiiue<l  irritation  of  the  sub- 
stances forced  throuKh  it. 


*  Allnt  (ler  palhologi'chen  Ana/omie,  Bd.  ii,  S.  236. 

f  I/aniJImrh  Jcr  fjicciiUtn  I'alhohijic  v.  T/nrajiie,  Bil.  viii,  .'^.  3'J. 


LIGATURE   OF  THE 

CAEOTID   AND    SUBCLAVIAN   ARTEKIES 

FOR  ANEURYSM  AT  THE   ROOT  OF  THE   NECK.* 

Bt  T.  M.  MARKOE,  M.D. 

Ligature  of  the  carotid  and  subclavian  arteries  for 
aneurysm  of  the  innominate  and  of  the  arch  of  the  aorta 
has  now  been  performed  by  so  many  persons,  and  the  indi- 
cations, the  technique,  and  the  result  of  the  operation  have 
been  so  carefully  and  so  intelligently  studied,  that  it  would 
seem  that  we  are  ready,  in  the  light  of  the  experience  al- 
ready accumulated,  to  assign  to  it  its  proper  position  as  a 
surgical  resource  and  to  formulate  a  prognosis  which  under 
favorable  circumstances  might  be  tolerably  accurate  and 
not  altogether  unfavorable.  It  must  be  felt,  however,  by 
those  who  have  interested  themselves  in  the  various  meth- 
ods which  have  been  proposed  for  the  cure  of  these  aneu- 
rysms at  the  root  of  the  neck,  that  our  knowledge  of  their 
nature  is  not  so  complete  and  our  skill  in  their  manage- 
ment not  so  perfect  as  to  leave  nothing  to  be  desired  or  to 
be  hoped  for  both  in  regard  to  diagnosis  and  treatment,  as 
well  as  ultimate  result.  So  many  points  of  diagnosis  are 
still  obscure  and  uncertain,  so  much  difference  of  opinion 
exists  as  to  the  details  of  technique,  and  so  much  doubt  as 
to  the  probabilities  of  a  favorable  issue  in  any  given  case, 
that  we  may  still  feel  that  the  subject  is  worthy  of  careful 
and  patient  study,  and  that  much  added  experience  will  be 
necessary  before  we  can  hope  to  reach  a  satisfactory  solu- 
tion of  all  the  surgical  problems  that  these  cases  present. 

Without,  therefore,  having  a  great  success  to  proclaim, 
I  have  felt  no  hesitation  in  laying  before  the  society  an  ac- 
count of  a  case  in  which  I  have  been  much  interested  during 
the  past  year,  which  I  think  well  illustrates  some  known 
features  of  this  disease,  and  which  suggests  some  thoughts 
which  may  possibly  bear  fruit  as  a  larger  number  of  cases 
of  this  dreadful  disease  are  intelligently  studied  and  care- 
fully reported. 

The  patient  had  been  under  the  care  of  Dr.  W.  II.  Ross, 
of  this  city,  and  was  by  him  brought  to  me  for  consulta- 
tion. As  she  bad  i)een  for  years  a  servant  in  his  family, 
Dr.  Ross  was  able  to  give  me  an  account  of  the  early  signs 
and  of  the  later  progress  of  the  disease  much  more  satis- 
fictorv  than  can  usually  be  obtained  from  the  patient  or 
from  friends ;  and  he  gave  me  also  such  a  true  statement 
of  her  excellent  morale  as  was  of  great  service  to  me  dur- 
ing the  trying  times  through  which  she  was  obliged  to  pass. 

Ann  W.,  aged  fifty,  colored,  was  admitted  to  the  New  York 
Hospital,  February  5,  1890,  with  n  swelling  above  the  riglit 
clavicle  which  was  clearly  aneurysmal.  She  was  a  wellpre- 
scrvod  woman  with  no  ascertainable  constitutional  taint,  cither 
hereditary  or  acquired.  Some  five  or  six  years  before,  a  friend 
called  her  attention  to  a  swelling  in  this  situation  which  she 
herself  had  not  suspected.  The  swelling  gave  her  no  incon- 
venience and  did  not  seem  to  increase  until  about  two  years 
ago.  Since  that  lime  there  has  been  a  slow  but  steady  increase, 
at  lirst  without  any  marked  symptoms.  During  the  hist  year 
>he  has  experienced  pain  radiating  from  the  swelling,  both  up- 
ward and  downward,  accompanied  by  a  sense  of  tingling  nlonu 
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the  arm  and  hand,  bat  without  numbnes?.  There  was  a  feel- 
ing of  oppression  about  the  chest  and  shortness  of  breath  on 
exertion,  not,  however,  very  marked,  but  undoubtedly  increas- 
ing. There  was  no  change  in  the  voice  and  no  proper  dys- 
phagia, though  at  times  she  felt  a  choking  sensation,  lasting 
only  a  few  minutes.  Xo  oedema  of  the  limb  and  no  difference 
in  its  muscular  power  from  that  of  the  other  side.  Otherwise 
her  health  was  and  had  been  unusually  good. 

On  examination,  a  swelling  was  found  above  tlie  right  clavi- 
cle, apparently  tlie  size  of  a  lady  apple,  lying  underneath  the 
sterno-mastoid  muscle  and  extending  down  to  and  below  the 
right  sterno  clavicular  articulation.  Laterally  it  protruded 
into  the  eternal  notch,  and  it  could  be  distinctly  felt  outside 
the  sterno-mastoid  muscle.  The  tumor  pulsates  very  strongly 
with  an  expansive  force  which  is,  in  my  judgment,  entirely 
characteristic.  A  very  feeble,  soft  bruit  can  be  heard  over  the 
swelling.  There  seems  to  be  very  little  if  any  difference  in  tlie 
radial  pulsation  of  the  two  sides.  Sphygmographic  tracings 
were  so  imperfect  as  to  be  without  value.  Percussion  gave  no 
abnormal  dullness  below  the  clavicle. 

The  diagnosis  was  innominate  aneurysm,  probably  involv- 
ing the  roots  of  the  carotid  and  subclavian,  but  not  extending 
to  the  arch  of  the  aorta.  I  am  perfectly  aware  how  uncertain 
such  a  diagnosis  must  necessarily  be  and  how  often  our  best 
clinical  observers  have  found  themselves  mistaken  as  to  tlie  seat 
and  extent  of  these  aneurysms  of  the  root  of  the  neck.  This 
case,  however,  was  so  free  from  complications  and  the  points 
of  the  case  were  so  clear  and  distinct  that  I  felt  tolerably  con- 
fident in  my  diagnosis,  which  was,  in  the  main,  confirmed  by 
my  colleagues  in  the  hospital.  It  was  considered  to  be  a  case 
suitable  for  the  distal  ligature  of  the  main  tnmks  if,  after  a  fair 
trial  of  constitutional  measures,  no  favorable  result  should  be 
reached. 

She  was  accordingly  kept  in  bed  and  not  allowed  to  assume 
the  upright  position  under  any  circumstances.  This  rendered 
the  use  of  the  catheter  necessary  for  a  time.  This,  however, 
was  in  a  few  davs  found  unnecessary.  Her  diet  was  restricted, 
very  much  after  Mr.  Tuffnell's  plan,  to  the  following  menu: 
Breakfast,  coffee  and  bread  and  butter,  each  three  ounces;  din- 
ner, milk,  meat,  and  bread  and  butter,  each  three  ounces;  sup- 
per, milk  and  bread  and  butter,  each  three  ounces.  The  amount 
of  water  taken  was  limited  to  the  smallest  quantity  which 
would  prevent  her  from  suffering  from  thirst.  She  was  given 
five  grains  of  iodide  of  potassium  three  times  a  day.  and  after  a 
few  days  this  was  increased  at  the  rate  of  one  grain  a  dny  until 
by  March  24th  she  was  taking  twenty  grains  three  times  a  day. 

The  stomach  bore  the  diet  very  well,  and,  as  she  was  of  a 
very  tractable  and  cheerful  disposition,  she  seemed  not  to 
suffer,  either  in  health  or  spirits,  from  her  very  abstemious 
regimen;  but  at  the  same  time  no  perceptible  improvement 
could  be  recognized  in  the  condition  of  the  aneurysm.  The 
force  of  the  general  circulation  was  reduced,  but  the  aneurysm 
still  puNated  strongly,  and  gave  no  indication  of  consolidation. 
The  discouraging  result  of  medical  treatment  seemed  to  point 
to  operation  as  our  only  resource,  and  accordingly  the  simul- 
tMneous  ligature  of  the  carotid  and  subclavian  was  determined 
upon  and  performed  on  April  4,  1800. 

The  o|)eration  was  performed  in  the  usual  manner,  the  ca- 
rotid being  first  tied,  and  iininediately  afterward  the  suliclavian. 
The  vessels  were  easily  found  and  isolated  carelu'.ly  from  their 
sheaths  over  as  small  a  space  ns  possible,  aud  a  >ingle  medium- 
sized  catgut  ligature  was  placed  tightly  about  each.  The 
wounds  were  then  clo.sed  with  continuous  suture  without 
drainage,  and  Hutficient  pressure  was  made  by  adhesive  .straps 
and  compresses  to  secure  thorough  approximation  of  the  walls 
of  the  wound  cavities.    The  iminediatc  result  of  the  procedure 


was,  of  course,  the  cessation  of  all  pulsation  in  temporal  and 
radial  arteries,  without  any  sensible  diminution  of  the  strength 
of  pulsation  in  the  aneurysm  itself.  Otherwise  the  efiects  of 
this  very  serious  interference  with  the  circulating  flui<l  were 
scarcely  to  be  appreciated.  She  complained  of  no  pain  in  or 
aljout  the  wound.  There  was  no  change  in  pulse  or  tempera- 
ture or  breathing,  each  of  which  functions  was  performed  in 
perfectly  normal  manner.  The  dressings  were  left  untouched 
for  seven  days,  and  when  removed  showed  the  carotid  wound 
perfectly  healed,  while  the  subclavian  wound  wa.s  in  a  less 
favorable  state,  the  wound  cavity  being  distended  by  some  clots 
which  had,  of  course,  prevented  the  immediate  approximatiou 
of  its  sides.  These  clots  being  removed  and  the  cavity  packed 
lightly  with  iodoform  gauze,  healing  by  granulation  took  place 
almost  without  suppuration.  She  was  allowed  a  more  liberal 
diet,  and  she  was  also  permitted  to  get  up  and  move  about  the 
ward.     On  May  14th  she  was  discharged  from  the  hospital. 

1  give  the  further  history  in  the  words  of  Dr.  Ross,  who  has 
kindly  sent  ine  his  note  of  her  progress  since  leaving  the  hos- 
pital. 

"Leaving  the  hospital  in  May,  three  weeks  followed  of  ex- 
treme debility,  with  much  pain  in  both  cicatrices  and  in  the 
right  arm,  which  was  still  cold,  weak,  and  pulseless.  About 
one  month  after  the  operation  she  came  to  me,  intending  to  do 
light  work  at  will — such  as  care  of  child,  etc.  After  two 
months  of  this  she  gave  up,  feeling  unable  to  go  up  and  down 
stairs.  During  this  time,  after  any  decided  muscular  effort,  the 
heart's  action  was  very  turbulent;  there  was  some  supra- 
cardiac  pain  and  some  dyspnoea. 

"  While  the  indefinable  general  pain  in  the  right  chest,  which 
troubled  her  so  much,  had  for  the  most  part  ceased,  there  was 
still  pain  over  and  around  the  tumor. 

"  After  a  month  or  more  of  rest  she  called,  showing  an 
addition  of  ])erhaps  forty  pounds  in  weight.  At  about  this  lime 
she  was  given  ten  grains  of  iodide  of  potassium  three  times  a 
day,  which  was  discontinued,  three  weeks  later,  because  of 
bowel  and  vesical  irritation. 

"State  now  and  during  last  month  :  Pulse,  72;  respiration 
and  temperature  normal;  appetite  good;  bowels  regular. 
Makes  little  complaint  of  pain  anywhere.  Grip  of  right  hand 
strong  as  left.  Right  arm  apt  to  '  give  way  '  on  lifting.  Able 
to  wash  weekly  for  her  son  and  self.  Occasional  palpitation 
after  exertion.  Dyspnaa  infrequent.  Deglutition  undisturbed. 
Visible  pulsation  less;   no  bruit,  and  but  little  pain  over  tumor  " 

I  might  add  to  this  statement  of  Dr.  Ross  that  to  several  of 
us  who  examined  the  tumor  some  weeks  ago,  it  appeared  to 
have  become  less  prominent  and  perceptibly  smaller. 

In  presenting  tliis  case  to  the  society,  it  is  no  part  of 
my  purpose  to  attempt  a  resume  of  the  large  number  of  re- 
corded cases  of  this  operation,  nor  an  elaborate  statistioal 
analysis  of  the  various  points  connected  with  the  diagnosis, 
the  operative  fecliniqiie,  and  the  thcrapeusisof  aneurysms  of 
the  root  of  the  neck.  This  has  been  so  well  done  by  Dr. 
Wyefhand  Dr.  Stinison  in  their  adniiraWc  papers  published 
ill  the  American  Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences,  in  which 
they  have  given  us  a  statistical  study  of  the  whole  subject 
founded  on  the  cases  which  had  occurred  before  the  year 
1881;  and  the  ca.ses  occurring  since  that  date,  and  up  to 
the  year  1885,  have  been  so  exhaustively  studied  by  Hosen- 
stein  as  published  in  the  Archiv  Jur  klinische  C/iininiic 
in  that  year,  that  it  would  seetn  that  on  these  points  there 
was  nothing  more  to  be  said.  Recently,  however,  Mr. 
Timothy  Holmes  read  a  paper  before  the  British  Medical 
Association  which  covers  most  of  the  ijucstions  which  arise 
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in  connection  with  the  liirature  of  large  arteries,  which  pa- 
per was  exhau-itively  discussed  by  Mr.  Barwell,  Mr.  Bennett 
Mav,  Herbert  Page,  William  Thompson,  and  H.  O.  Marov. 
This  discussion  developed  the  fact  that  the  discrepancy  as 
to  each  of  the  points  raised  among  such  distinguished  ob- 
servers would  render  it  impertinent,  and  certainly  unneces- 
sary, for  us  to  go  over  a  field  already  so  well  surveyed.  A 
word  or  two,  however,  may  be  permitted,  in  passing,  upon 
some  of  these  topics  before  I  proceed  to  the  features  which 
I  desire  in  this  paper  specially  to  emphasize. 

And  first  with  regard  to  diagnosis.  It  is  recognized  by 
ail  that  this  is  an  extremely  difficult  and  unsatisfactorvfe.it- 
ure  of  our  subject.  As  will  be  readily  appreciated,  this  dif- 
ficulty lies  not  so  much  with  the  decision  of  the  question  of 
aneurysm  or  no  aneurysm  as  it  does  with  the  ascertainment 
of  the  seat  and  extent  of  the  arterial  involvement.  As  yet 
I  have  been  able  to  find  no  rules  which  enable  us  to  be  cer- 
tain that  a  given  aneurysm  has  its  seat  in  the  trunk  of  the 
innominate,  or  in  the  same  trunk  with  a  dilatation  of  the 
aorta,  or  in  the  aorta  alone  without  involvement  of  the  in- 
nominate. This  difficulty  arises  from  the  fact  that,  what- 
eier  may  be  the  point  of  origin  of  the  disease,  we  can  never 
predict  with  certainty  the  direction  in  which,  as  it  increases 
in  size,  it  will  tend  to  extend  ;  and  also  from  the  fact  that, 
in  most  cases,  a  large  portion  of  the  tumor  is  found  deeply 
situated  behind  the  clavicle,  the  first  rib,  and  the  sternum, 
and  thus  sheltered,  it  is  by  just  so  much  removed  from  our 
ordinary  methods  of  exploration.  Very  distinguished  ob- 
.  servers  and  very  accurate  and  careful  diagnosticians  have 
made  most  mortifying  mistakes  in  this  part  of  their  diag- 
nosis, and  from  anything  1  can  discover  in  the  recent  pub- 
lications on  this  point  I  can  see  no  reason  to  doubt  that, 
with  our  greatest  caution,  these  mistakes  may  be  liable  to 
be  repeated.  It  is  a  curious  fact,  however,  and  one  which 
affords  some  compensation,  or  at  least  some  consolation  for 
our  ignorance,  that  neither  tlie  seat  nor  the  extent  of  the 
disease  are  found  to  be  the  important  factors  in  prognosis 
which  they  might  be  supposed  to  be.  Numerous  instances 
are  on  record  in  which  great  benefit  has  been  derived  from 
operation  on  aneurysms  which  were  found  to  be  much  more 
extensive  than  they  had  been  supposed  to  be,  and  at  least 
one  instance  has  been  reported  in  which  an  aneurysm  of  the 
arch  of  the  aorta  not  involving  at  all  the  coats  of  the  in- 
nominate was  brought  far  on  toward  a  cure  by  the  ligature 
'if  the  carotid  and  the  subclavian  arteries  in  the  usual  situ- 
ation. These  facts  are  at  present  not  explainable,  but  they 
are  nevertheless  encouraging. 

With  regard  to  the  technique  of  the  operation,  I  have 
found  no  recent  utterances  that  are  positive  enough  to  be 
accepted  as  final.  The  controversy  as  to  the  tight  or  loose 
ligature  is  an  old  one,  and  does  not  seem  by  any  means  to 
be  definitely  settled.  Mr.  Harwell's  ox-aorta  ligature  was 
first  brought  forward  to  be  used  as  a  flat  ligature,  by  which 
the  arterial  coats  might  be  firmly  approximated  without  be- 
ing otherwise  injured.  It  was  hoped  that  this  method  of 
applying  the  ligature  would  prove  both  safer  and  more  cer- 
tain than  that  in  which,  a  round  ligature  being  used,  the 
inner  and  middle  coats  were  cut,  the  outer  or  fibrous  coat 
remaining  undivided.     This  method  of  loose  tying  ha»  also 


been  tried  with  the  kangaroo  tendon  and  with  the  catgut 
ligature  by  a  number  of  surgeons,  and  I  find  that  Dr.  Senn, 
in  his  recent  work  on  Surgical  Pathology,  distinctly  in- 
dorses it.  Whether  it  is  any  less  dangerous,  so  far  as  sec- 
ondary hicmorrhage  is  concerned,  is  not  clear,  but  that  it  is 
less  certain  is  shown  by  several  casesin  which  the  loose  liga- 
ture ha.s,  by  its  softening  or  the  loosening  of  the  knot,  al- 
lowed the  caliber  of  the  artery  to  be  restored  after  a  few 
days,  showing  that  only  a  temporary  and  mechanical  ob- 
struction had  ever  existed.  The  ox-aorta  and  kangaroo  ten- 
don ligatures  have  still  their  warm  advocates,  but  their  mer- 
its do  not  seem  to  command  general  confidence,  and,  as  far 
as  I  can  judge,  the  majority  of  operators  adhere  to  a  medium- 
sized,  properly  prepared  catgut.  The  catgut  has  undoubt- 
edly one  serious  objection — that  is,  the  uncertainty  of  its 
perfect  sterilization.  This  is,  as  all  of  us  have  experienced, 
a  real  objection ;  but  it  is  one  which  is  not  insuperable,  and 
already  we  think  we  have  found  methods  of  preparation 
which  will,  if  conscientiously  employed,  render  the  catgut 
as  perfectly  safe  as  any  form  of  ligature  can  be  made.  The 
silk  ligature  is  still  adhered  to  by  some,  as,  for  instance,  Sir 
William  Savory.  But  the  fact  remains  that  silk  is  non-ab- 
sorbable,  and  though  encapsulation  does  most  commonly  oc- 
cur, yet  it  can  not  be  denied  that  it  sometimes  fails  to  be 
perfectly  accomplished,  particularly  if  any  inflammatory 
movement  goes  on  in  its  neighborhood,  and  that  then  it  is 
liable  to  set  up  suppuration  and  disaster  to  the  healing  nro- 
cess.  In  short,  on  each  of  the  details  of  practice  such  large 
differences  of  opinion  still  exist  among  good  men  and  care- 
ful observers,  as  shown  in  the  discussion,  already  alluded 
to,  of  Mr.  Holmes's  paper  in  the  British  Medical  Associa- 
tion, that  I  think  it  may  fairly  be  stated  that  the  whole  mat- 
ter of  technical  detail  is  still  to  a  large  extent  sub  Judice, 
and  that  while  individuals  may  have  their  strong  prejudices — 
as  Sir  William  Savory  for  silk,  Mr.  Barwell  for  ox-aorta,  and 
Mr.  Ballance  and  Mr.  Kdwards  for  the  kangaroo  teiidon — 
we  are  not  yet  in  a  position  to  render  a  final  verdict  in  favor 
of  either  one. 

Turning  now  from  these  unsettled  points,  it  has  seemed 
to  me  that  we  have  accumulated  sufficient  experience  to  en- 
able us  to  answer  the  two  clinical  questions  upon  which 
practice  must  necessarilv  depend  : 

1.  Is  the  operation  of  the  ligature  of  the  carotid  and 
subclavian  arteries  so  far  devoid  of  danger  to  life  as  to  jus- 
tify its  performance  in  cases  of  aneurysms  at  the  roof  of  the 
neck  ? 

2.  Is  the  benefit  resulting  from  these  operations  siifli- 
cient  to  warrant  us  in  continuing  to  perform  them  ? 

To  these  questions  I  have  felt,  after  studying  somewhat 
carefully  the  reports  of  the  operations  already  placed  on 
record,  that  we  are  quite  ready  for  a  definitive  answer. 

First,  with  regard  to  the  safety  of  the  operation  itself, 
1  have  collected  in  all  some  seventy  two  cases  in  which  it 
has  been  done,  with  the  result  stated  more  or  less  in  detail. 
A  catalogue  of  these  cases  accompanies  this  paper  and  em- 
braces ail  the  reported  cases  I  have  been  able  to  find,  and 
iDcludes  those  in  which  the  arteries  were  tied  with  an  inter- 
val between  the  operations,  as  well  as  the  much  larger  num- 
ber in  which  the  lii;atiire   liai*  been  applic<l  to  both  arteries 
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at  the  same  time.  And  here  a  difficulty  meets  us  iu  deuid- 
ina;,  in  each  fatal  case,  what  share  the  operation  has  had  in 
bringinir  about  the  unfortunate  result.  It  is  not  easy  to 
disentanijle  the  effects  of  the  operation  from  those  of  ad- 
vancing disease,  particularly  as  the  cases  are  rarely  reported 
in  full  detail.  I  have  therefore  been  obliged  to  select  an 
arbitrary  point — say,  one  month  after  the  operation — and  to 
set  down  all  patients  dying  within  that  limit  as  dying  from 
the  effects  of  the  operation,  and  all  those  surviving  more 
than  a  month  as  dying  from  the  progress  of  the  disease.  I 
uni  aware  that  this  is  not  an  accurate  mode  of  settling  the 
<.ause  of  death,  but  I  believe  it  to  be  approximately  correct, 
and  I  know  of  no  other  way  of  ascertaining  the  influence 
of  the  operation  itself  on  the  fatal  termination.  Taking 
this  as  our  test,  I  find  that,  of  the  whole  number  of  patients 
(seventy-two  in  all),  sixteen  died  within  the  month,  making 
a  percentage  of  deaths  of  22*5.  This  mortality  is  cer- 
tainly large,  but  the  death-rate  may  be  made  much  more 
hopeful  by  dividing  our  cases  into  those  which  occurred 
before  and  those  which  have  been  recorded  since  the  year 
ISSO.  The  first  division  will  embrace  the  cases  in  which 
the  principles  of  antisepsis  were  either  unknown  or  were 
imperfectly  carried  out,  while  the  second  will  contain  only 
cases  in  which  we  may  suppose  that  these  principles  have 
been  applied  in  the  most  scrupulous  and  intelligent  manner. 
This  division  of  the  cases  is  not  only  a  justifiable  one,  but 
it  is  also  a  very  encouraging  one.  Thus,  in  thirty  cases  re- 
corded before  the  year  1880,  there  was  noted  a  mortality 
within  the  month  of  ten,  or  33^  per  cent.  In  forty-two 
cases  gathered  since  1880  there  were  only  six  deaths,  a 
death-rate  of  only  14  per  cent.  Precisely  how  much  of 
this  reduced  mortality  can  be  credited  to  improved  antiseptic 
methods  it  is  not  possible  to  pronounce,  but  it  is  certainly 
encouraging  that,  with  these  improved  methods,  we  have 
succeeded  in  reducing  the  death-rate  in  a  ratio  represented 
bv  the  difference  between  33J^  and  14.  Even  this  recent 
mortality  seems  large  ;  but,  when  we  consider  that  the  opera- 
tion is  called  for  in  a  disease  which  is  necessarily  and  gener- 
ally speedily  fatal,  and  when  we  compare  it  with  some  other 
operations  which  are  considered  perfectly  legitimate,  the 
mortality  figure  is  really  low.  Take,  for  example,  nephrec- 
tomy, with  a  death-rate  of  40  per  cent. ;  amputation  of  the 
thigh,  with  a  mortality  of  32  per  cent,  and  upward;  ampu- 
tation at  the  knee  joint,  25  per  cent,  and  upward ;  kolpo- 
hysterectomy,  25  per  cent. ;  splenectomy,  over  50  percent. 
— all  operations  fully  justified  by  modern  surgical  opinion 
— and  we  have  a  showing  for  the  ligature  of  the  arteries 
which  not  only  to  the  fullest  extent  justifies  the  operation, 
but  gives  us  good  reason  to  believe  that  the  operative  pro- 
cedure will  not  often  prove  a  means  of  hastening  a  result 
which  it  is  intended  to  avert. 

With  regard  to  the  second  (]uestion — as  to  the  thera- 
peutic value  of  the  operation — our  statistics  make,  I  think,  a 
tolerably  definite  and  not  altogether  an  unfavorable  answer. 
<)f  course  it  is  understood  that  perfect  physiological  cures 
are  not  to  be  expected.  All  that  the  most  sanguine  can 
liope  for  is  such  an  amelioration  of  the  symptoms  of  the 
disease  that  the  patient  is  released  from  most  of  his  pains, 
.•ind  is  enabled  to  perform,  in  a  fairly  comfortable  condition 


of  health,  some  of  the  ordinary  duties  of  active  life  during 
a  period  covering  perhaps  a  number  of  years.  These  are 
the  cases  that  are  spoken  of  in  ray  table  as  "  practical  cures," 
and,  unfortunately,  they  make  only  a  small  proportion  of 
the  whole  number  of  patients  who  recover  from  the  im- 
mediate effects  of  the  operation.  Next  to  these  most  favor- 
able cases  come  a  larger  number  in  which  the  severer  symp- 
toms of  the  disease  are  greatly  mitigated  and  perhaps  tem- 
porarily dissipated,  so  that  the  patient,  though  never  able 
to  accomplish  much  of  life's  duties,  is  able  to  enjoy  many 
of  life's  comforts  and  some  of  its  pleasures  during  a  period 
of  many  months  before  the  disease  reaches  its  fatal  issue. 
These  cases  are  those  which  are  marked  "great  improve- 
ment." Still  some  other  cases  flatter  us  by  showing  some 
improvement  in  certain  directions  after  the  operation — an 
improvement,  however,  which  is  only  partial  and  temporary 
and  soon  disappears  as  the  disease  holds  on  its  relentless 
course.  The  degree  of  improvement  in  these  cases  is  so 
variously  stated  that  no  very  clear  idea  of  their  actual  con- 
dition can  be  deduced  from  the  reports.  Thus  some  are 
stated  to  be  improved,  others  as  being  able  for  a  time  to 
walk  out  or  to  do  some  light  work,  others  as  being  freed 
from  pain  and  oppression,  others  as  gaining  strength  and 
appetite  and  as  feeling  themselves  almost  well.  There  be- 
ing thus  no  common  point  of  comparison,  we  can  only  say 
that  benefit  in  some  of  these  forms  has  been  secured  by 
the  operation,  but,  unfortunately,  it  has  proved  only  tem- 
porary, the  patients  dying  of  the  disease  in  periods  varying 
from  three  to  twenty  months. 

Classifying  the  cases  as  above  outlined,  we  have,  of  the 
sixty-two  in  which  the  patients  recovered  from  the  opera- 
tion, "  practical  cures "  in  eight,  great  improvement  in 
twenty-two,  some  improvement  in  twelve,  no  improvement 
in  five,  not  stated  fifteen.  With  regard  to  the  cases  in 
which  no  improvement  was  claimed  and  those  in  which 
nothing  is  said  on  the  subject,  I  have  been  a  little  surprised 
to  find  how  unwilling  the  authors  seemed  to  be  to  admit 
that  death  was  the  direct  result  of  the  operative  procedures, 
yet  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that,  of  those  dying  within  a 
month,  in  a  considerable  number,  the  death  was  due  to  or 
was  hastened  by  the  etlbrt  which  was  made  to  avert  it. 

To  these  figures  I  have  nothing  to  add.  With  a  mor- 
tality of  14  per  cent.,  and  with  the  result  of  great  benefit 
in  about  50  per  cent,  of  those  recovering  from  the  opera- 
tion, we  have  good  grounds  for  considering  the  operation 
of  ligation  of  the  carotid  and  subclavian  arteries  for  aneu- 
rysms at  the  root  of  the  neck  not  only  a  justifiable  but  a 
hopeful  procedure,  and  this  more  etuphatically  when  we 
consider  the  fearful  nature  of  the  disease  for  which  it  is 
performed. 


Palmer. 

V.  T.  Dent. 

II.  \V.  I-.  BrowB 

Howard  Mnreli. 

PoHock. 

L.  C.  Lane. 


London. 
London. 
London. 
London. 
Snn  Krancieco. 


I.  Rortenntefn.       ,  San  Francisco. 
CiLineron.  U1«kkow. 

II.  Van  llePKnian.  I  Berlin. 
Kirli.  Iliiruell       j  London. 
Milclilll  nanlcH.    \  London. 


Oreiit  Irnprovenienl. 

Dead  ID  liavH  after  operation 


10  mils. 
Prnctieal  cure ;  alive  H  yrs. 
Well  a)  nion.  after. 
Keeover.v. 
Well  -I  nio9.  after. 
Dead  in  a  month. 


1681. 
18K1. 
IWl. 
WSl. 

1888. 
1881. 
1883. 
18M. 
18M. 
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!»o. 

Operator. 

Place. 

ResulL 

Y««r. 

12. 

Mr.  Alexander. 

Liverpool. 

Some  improvement;  dead  in 

ISS). 

13. 

A.  G.  Gerster. 

New  York. 

Great  improvement;    dead 

in  10  mos. 
Improving  after  4  moe. 

1884. 

14. 

I.  A.  KeUy. 

Hyderabad,  India. 

18S4. 

15. 

Hartley. 

Leeds. 

Practical  cure :  alive  ci  yrs. 

188.5. 

16. 

Praeger. 

British  Columbia. 

Dead  in  a  year. 

188.5. 

IT. 

Aefahurst. 

Philadelphia. 

Practical  cure  ;  alive  3  yrs. 

l.S81i. 

18. 

L.  S.  Jameson. 

Cape  Colony. 

Dead  in  3  mos. 

I.S81:. 

19. 

Chas.  McBiimev. 

New  York. 

Practical  cure  ;  now  alive. 

w^i;. 

20. 

Gay. 

Boston. 

Dead  in  a  year. 

18S7. 

21. 

Dnnlap. 

GlasTOW. 

Practical  cure. 

1887. 

^. 

Chriet.  Heath. 

London. 

S%ht  improvement  on  51st 
Grea"t  improvement. 

1887. 

23. 

Perceval. 

N.  Hampton,  Eng. 

1887. 

24. 

.lessoi). 

Leeds. 

Recovered  from  operation. 

m. 

Jessop. 

Leeds. 

Died. 

26. 

Jessop. 

Leeds. 

Lost  sight  of. 

27. 

Bennett  May. 

Bimungham. 

Died  on  .ith  day. 

28. 

Herman  Mynter. 

Buffalo. 

Well  after  3  mos. 

1887. 

29. 

Wharton. 

Philadelphia. 

Recover^-. 

1887. 

.30. 

I.  A.  Wells. 

Englewood,  N.  J. 

Great  improvement  in4i  mos. 

18S8. 

31. 

Dnnlap. 

Glasgow. 

Doing  well  10  days  after  op- 
eration. 

1888. 

:i2. 

I.  H.  Packard. 

Philadelphia. 

Dead  in  5  days. 

1888. 

m. 

I.  C.  Warren. 

Boston. 

Ligatured  carotid  and  axil- 
lary ;  dead  in  3  mos. 

1888. 

.34. 

F.  I.  Meriwether. 

Asheville.  N.  C. 

Doing  well  on  27th  day. 

1888. 

35. 

AehhursL 

Philadelphia. 

Slight  improvement. 

1S<9. 

36. 

Markoe. 

New  York. 

Some   improvement ;    well 
after  9  mos. 

1890. 

37. 

I.  G.  Beany. 

Australia. 

Interval,  24  days ;  great  im- 
provement. 

1883. 

38. 

I.  G.  Beany. 

Australia. 

Interval,  28  days  ;  practical 

1884. 

39. 

Gay. 

Boston. 

Interval,  7  weeks ;  dead  in 
a  year. 

I88:J. 

40. 

Bardeleben. 

Germany. 

Interval,  2  weeks ;  dead  in 
6  mos. 

188.5. 

41. 

R.  Wolff. 

Interval,  2  mos.;   dead  in 
5  mos. 

1883. 

42. 

Schede. 

Hamburg. 

Interval ;    dead   soon  after 
second  operation. 

18«4. 

43. 

Wyeth. 

New  York. 

Great  improvement. 

44. 

Sands. 

New  York. 

Great  improvement. 

4.5. 

Maunder. 

Christ.  Heath. 

Death  on  5th  day. 
Practical  cure  ;  lived  4  yrs. 

46. 

London. 

47. 

R.  Bar«  ell. 

London. 

Great  improvement. 

48. 

S.  Fleet  Speir. 

Brooklyn. 

Dead  in  34  days. 

49. 

Lediard. 
I.  L.  Little. 

Great  improvement. 
Practical  cure. 

50. 

New  York! 

51. 

Durham. 

London. 

Dead  in  6  days. 

52. 

McCarthy. 
Elliott. 

Dead  in  15  days. 
Dead  in  26  days. 

.W. 

54. 

Stimson. 

New  York.' 

Great  improvement. 

5.i. 

Weir. 

New  York. 

Dead  in  15  days. 

■/a. 

RoBsi. 

Di'ad  in  fi  ilavs. 

Eusor. 
Barwell. 

X..iini-r.i\.in.nton65thday. 

<.l':il   irii|ilo\rnieUt. 

'-•i. 

London. 

",;(, 

King. 

^"irii'  iiii|iiii  I'fnent. 

'iK 

Barwell. 

London. 

(.ifiir  imi-iM'.rinent. 

i;i. 

Barwell. 

I^ndon. 

S  Mile  improvement. 

*i2. 

Holmes. 

London. 

No  improvement. 

Ki. 

Lane. 

No  iinprovcuient. 

M. 

Hodges. 

Ransohoff. 

Barwell. 

Ui-ad  in  12  (lavs. 
Dead  in  7  days. 
Dead  in  30  hours. 

London. 

Mott. 

New  York. 

Interval ;  practical  cure. 

Feam. 
Wickham. 

S.Miii-  iinpruM-ment;  interval 

'( 

-,„[ 

Malgaigne. 

Paris. 

',"( 

.  1, 

Bic^erBteth. 

Hobart. 

Lange. 

III. 
Livi'il  iiiurc'  ilian  a  year. 

'in. 

New  York. 

Abt. 

1881. 

74. 

Wyeth. 

New  York. 

Dead  in  48  hours. 

Till-:   USE   OF  ATROPINE 

IX   THE   TREATMENT   OF 

LOCALIZED   MUSCULAR  SPASM.* 
By  WILLIAM   M.   LKSZYNSKY,  M.  D., 

LECTtrnEH  ON    MENTAL  AND   NBKVOUfl   DISEASES  AT  TUE 

NEW   YOKK    fOST-OIlADUATE    MEDICAL  SCHOOL; 

NECnOLOOIST  TO  THE  MOUNT  SINAI    HOSPITAL  AND   DEMILT   DISPENSAItlKS. 

In  a  paper  read  before  tlii.s  society  in  Marcii,  1884,  and 
puliliKlied  ill  the  Medical  Becord  March  25th  of  tiie  same 
year,  1  reported  a  case  of  clonic  torticollis  successfully 
treiited  liy  the  subcutaneous  adinini'^tration  of  the  sulphate 
'it'  atropine.  The  fidlowinsr  is  a  brief  .synopsis  of  the  case: 
Kcinale,  twenty-one  years  of  a<;e,  unmarried,  clonico-tonic 

•  Read  before  the  New  York  Neurological  Society,  February  Ki, 


spasm  affecting  the  right  sterno-cleido-mastoid  muscle  of 
nearly  two  months'  dniation. 

The  initial  dose  was  one  eightieth  of  a  grain,  which  was 
daily  increased  in  amount  until  on  the  twentieth  day  she 
was  receiving  nearly  the  one  si.xth  of  a  grain  (the  maximum 
dose),  which  was  continued  in  the  same  quantity  daily  for 
four  days,  when  recovery  supervened. 

No  decided  improvement  was  manifested  until  the  in- 
jection of  nearly  the  one  sixth  of  a  grain.  All  other  treat- 
ment was  deemed  auxiliary  to  the  atropine.  In  the  discus- 
sion which  followed,  it  was  claimed  that,  as  a  number  of 
other  remedies  (galvanism,  bromides)  were  used  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  atropine,  it  would  be  difficult  to  determine 
which  efifected  the  cure.  From  the  close  observation  of  this 
case,  1  felt  confident,  and  so  expressed  myself  at  the  time, 
that  the  recovery  could  be  attributed  to  the  efi'ect  of  the 
atropine.  Subsequently  the  long-wished-for  opportunity 
presented  itself,  which  enabled  me  to  test  the  efficacy  of 
the  drug  in  a  similar  form  of  spasm,  untrammeled  by  the 
objectionable  association  of  other  remedies.  I  therefore 
take  pleasure  in  submitting  the  history  of  the  following 
case  for  your  consideration  and  criticism  : 

Charles  0.,  born  in  the  United  States,  thirty-seven  years  of 
age  and  a  painter  by  occupation,  presented  himself  for  treat- 
ment June  2,  1888.  Three  years  previous,  muscular  spasm 
began  on  tlie  right  side  of  the  neck,  arising  six  w  eeks  after  an 
abscess  had  been  opened  at  the  angle  of  the  jaw  on  the  right 
side.  The  force  of  the  spasm  is  increased  by  mastication  and 
closure  of  the  ,jaw,  and  it  is  more  active  upon  mental  excite- 
ment, lie  is  frequently  aroused  from  sleep  by  the  severity  of 
the  paroxysm. 

There  is  no  complaint  ot"  ])ain,  Imt  only  of  iuimbne>s  in  the 
right  lower  lip.  His  occupation  frequently  brought  him  in  con- 
tact with  lead,  but  he  never  suffered  from  colic  or  paralysis. 
There  is  no  history  indicative  of  trauma  or  syphilitic  infection. 
Formerly,  alcoholic  excesses.  The  bowels  are  constipated,  but 
his  appetite  is  good. 

He  was  treated  by  means  of  medicines  and  electricity  for 
four  months  without  relief. 

He  is  a  fairly  nourished  man  of  average  height.  There  is 
well-pronouuccd  clonico-tonic  spasm  affecting  theright  platysma, 
forcibly  drawing  downward  the  fascia  about  the  chin  and  the 
lower  angle  of  the  mouth. 

The  clonic  character  of  the  spasm  preponderates,  and  is  al- 
most constant.  The  muscle  is  hypertrophied  to  nearly  four 
times  its  normal  size,  and  its  outline  is  distinct  and  well  defined. 
Tliere  is  an  area  of  complete  aniestliesia  one  centimetre  and  a 
half  by  three  centimetres  at  the  vermiliou  border  of  the  lower 
lip,  near  the  angle  of  the  mouth  on  the  right  side,  which  ex- 
temls  inward  over  the  mucous  membrane  and  over  the  alveolar 
process  in  the  lower  jaw. 

The  mechanical  irritability  of  the  facial  muscles  Is  well 
marked.  The  jaw-jerk  is  demonstrable.  There  is  no  apparent 
caries  of  the  teeth.  There  is  no  abnormity  evident  iu  other  por- 
tions of  the  body. 

Tvf.almenl.  —  A  cantliarides  plaster  was  placed  over  the 
aflected  mujclc. 

.fnneUlli. — One  week  has  elapsed  since  treatment  was  be- 
gun, but  there  is  no  improvement  iu  the  spasm.  The  mechan- 
ical irritability  of  the  facial  luu.-cles  has  diminished.  He  ^leep« 
better.  iDJected  ^Jj  of  a  grain  of  sulphate  of  atropine  into  the 
platysma. 

10th.— Gr.  J}„^. 
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11th. — Sleeps  well,  and  the  spasm  is  less  frequent.  Gr.  -j^. 
12th. — Vertigo  was  complained  of  half  an  hoor  after  the  in- 
jection. He  says  he  is  very  much  better.  The  exaggerated 
mechanical  irritability  of  the  facial  muscles  has  markedly  de- 
creased. There  is  also  some  abatement  in  the  frequency  of  the 
spasm,  which  was  formerly  produced  or  aggravated  by  closing 
the  jaw  or  turning  the  head  to  the  left. 

These  movements  can  now  be  accomplished  with  impunity. 
Sensation  is  returning  in  the  aniesthetic  area.     Only  one  slight 
spasm  occurred  to-day.     The  tonic  character  of  the  spasm  has 
entirely  subsided.     Gave  gr.  ^^. 
13th.— Gr.  ^. 

i4</'.— Spasm  is  induced  by  pressure  over  the  alveolar  pro- 
cess in  the  right  inferior  maxilla,  in  the  locality  of  the  second 
bicuspid  tooth  (which  has  been  lost).     Atropine,  gr.  -j'^. 
loth. — Gr.  ^'jj. 

16th. — No  spasm  since  la.st  note.  Only  slight  vertigo  after 
last  dose.     Gr.  j\. 

19th.  —  Has  been  receiving  daily  injections  of  gr.  j}g  witl)0ut 
producing  toxic  symptoms.     Injected  gr.  j\. 

21st. — He  did  not  call  yesterday.  No  spasm  since  last  note. 
Gr.  yV- 

23d. — No  attack.     Says  he  is  well.     Gr.  ■^. 
20th. — No  injection  since  last  note.     Spasm  has    not   re- 
turned.    The  most  energetic  effort  fails  to  produce  any  spas- 
modic action  in  the  platysma.      Administration  of    atropine 
discontinued. 

August  18th. — Reports  to  day  that  he  has  remained  free 
from  spasm. 

The  successful  treatment  in  this  case  extended  over  the 
brief  period  of  two  weeks,  and  was  restricted  to  the  daily 
administration  of  atropine. 
The  solution  used  was — 

IJ   Atropinse  sulpli iir-  j : 

Aq.  dcstil 3  j.       M. 

One  minim  of  this  solution  represents  j-^  of  a  grain  of 
atropine.  My  method  has  been  to  give  four  minims  (gi-. 
-pj^^)  at  the  first  injection,  and  to  be  on  the  alert  for  consti- 
tutional effects.  Upon  discovering  that  there  is  no  idio- 
syncrasy in  regard  to  the  drug,  it  is  administered  once 
daily,  and  the  quantity  gradually  increased  from  day  to  day 
until  the  desired  effect  is  produced  or  intolerance  is  estab- 
lished. 

The  production  of  severe  constitutional  symptoms  is  not 
an  essential  feature  in   this  plan  of  treatment. 

One  of  the  experimental  physiological  effects  of  the  drug, 
when  given  in  sufficient  quantity,  is  to  paralyze  the  motor 
nerves,  first  affecting  their  trunk. 

I  am  not  prepared  to  say  whether  the  atropine  relieves 
the  spasm  through  its  constitutional  action  and  its  ultimate 
paralytic  effect  upon  the  motor  nerve  trunk,  or  by  its  im- 
mediate local  action. 

It  seems  to  me,  however,  that,  by  injecting  tlie  fiuid  di- 
rectly into  the  substance  of  the  muscle,  it  is  not  so  rapidly 
absorbed,  and  thus  has  ample  opportunity  to  act  locally 
upon  the  intramuscular  nerve  elements.  There  appears  to 
be  no  ground  for  the  assumption  that  the  atropine  possesses 
an  elective  affinity  for  the  hyperkinetic  area  after  its  ab- 
sorption into  the  general  circulation.  This  remedial  meas- 
ure deserves  a  fair  trial  in  analogous  cases  before  resorting 
to  surgical  procedures,  such  as  nerve  stretching  or  tenoto- 
my, the  rcsulitt  of  which  are  not  always  encouraging. 


The  improvement  in  the  following  case  of  facial  spasm 
seems  worthy  of  note : 

On  the  29th  of  May,  1888,  I  was  consulted  by  M.  M.,  a 
widow,  tifty  years  of  age,  who  stated  that  for  nearly  a  year  the 
left  upper  eyelid  has  been  tremulous.  Facial  spasm  developed 
four  months  .ago.  It  is  worse  in  wet  weather  and  upon  mental 
excitement.  The  cause  of  the  spasm  is  unknown.  She  has 
suffered  from  occasional  vertical  cephalalgia  during  tlie  last  two 
years.  Climacteric  three  years  ago.  She  received  galvanic 
treatmentfor  six  months  without  any  perceptible  change.  There 
is  constant  tremor  in  the  lower  segment  of  the  orbicularis  pal- 
pebrarum, also  frequent  clonic  spasm  affecting  all  of  the  left 
facial  muscles.  There  are  no  teeth  in  the  left  upper  or  lower 
jaw.  They  were  lost  during  pregnancy.  No  tenderness  over 
the  alveolar  processes.  No  spinal  tenderness.  The  pupils  are 
small,  but  react  normally  both  to  light  and  in  accommodation. 
Hypermetropia,  "2  I).     No  fundus  lesion. 

She  was  kept  under  observation  until  June  9th,  when  she 
received  the  first  injection  of  yi^  of  a  grain  of  atropine.  The 
needle  was  introduced  deeply  into  the  tissues  of  the  face,  near 
the  exit  of  the  facial  nerve  at  the  stylo-mastoid  foramen. 

June  10th. — -Tlie  spasm  is  a  little  more  frequent,  but  weaker. 
Gave  injection  of  five  minims. 

11th. — face  was  tlushed  for  nearly  two  hours  after  the  in- 
jection.    There  is  decided  improvement.     TIlv. 

12th. — Flushing  of  the  face  and  dryness  of  the  mouth  and 
throat  all  of  yesterday  afternoon.     She  says  she  is  much  better, 
and  the  improvement  is  evident,     fl^j- 
13t.h.—  vi\\y 

nth. — Doing  well,     "iviij  (gr.  ^'^). 
i5?A.— mix. 

16th. — lUx.  Spasm  in  orbicularis  palpebrarum  is  quite  no- 
ticeable, but  feeble. 

19th — Has  had  daily  injection  since  last  note.  Much  im- 
proved. The  only  symptoms  following  the  injection  are  flushing 
and  headache,  which  subside  in  a  few  hours. 

Since  beginning  the  use  of  atropine  1  have  never  witnessed 
a  well-marked  facial  spasm.  The  orbicularis  palpebrarum  is 
mostly  affected,  but  not  so  much  as  formerly.  Tremor  has 
taken  the  place  of   the  spasm   in    the  other  muscles.      "Ixij 

23il. — Daily  injection  since  last  note. 

SOth. — She  says  she  has  an  occasional  spasm,  as  before,  but 
neither  so  severe  nor  so  frequent.     m,xv. 

October  13th. — She  reports  to-day,  having  discontinued  treat- 
ment, and  states  that  thus  far  the  improvement  has  been  per- 
manent. 

It  is  well  known  that,  in  this  peculiar  and  obstinate 
affection  with  an  obscure  pathology,  remissions  occasionally 
occur  independent  of  treatment. 

The  improvement,  however,  in  this  case  was  sufficiently 
encouraging  to  commend  this  method  of  treatment  for 
further  trial. 

61  East  Skventv-fifth  Street. 


Foreign  Degrees  in  Illinois. — The  Illinois  State  Board  of  Health 
hiisdiciili'il  that  luroaflerit  will  lecogiilze  no  foreign  diploma  that  does 
not  i-onfcT  upiMi  Its  holder  the  right  to  pnuliec  medicine  in  the  country 
in  which  it  was  granted.  The  holder  of  an  Austrian,  Ocrm.in,  tiussian, 
or  Swiss  (liplonui,  wishing  to  pr.ictice  in  Illinois,  must  hereafter  puss  an 
examination  before  the  board,  unless  he  has  a  pass  certifieate  from  a 
government  e.\iunining  commission.  The  holder  of  a  Canadian  diploma, 
unless  a  licentiate  of  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  of  On- 
tario or  Quebec,  must  pass  an  exnminalioD  in  order  to  be  licensed  in 
Illinois. 
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A  CASE   OF  CESAREAN  SECTION 

MADE    NECESSARY    BY   A   CONTRACTED    PELVI.- 

By   J.   N.    BARTHOLOMEW,   M.  D., 


On  September  17th  last  I  was  called  to  Springboro,  Warren 
OoQuty,  Ohio,  to  perform  Csesarean  section  on  a  deformed 
woman  in  labor. 

The  patient  presented  tlie  followinj;  history:  Mrs.  E.,  SL'ed 
seventeen,  white,  German  descent;  height,  live  feet  four  inolies; 
Weight,  one  hundred  pounds.  Had  rhachitis  when  a  child,  on 
account  of  which  she  did  not  walk  until  six  years  of  age.  Had 
been  married  two  years,  and  had  had  one  miscarriage,  at  one 
month,  a  year  ago. 

The  patient  had,  when  I  first  saw  her,  been  in  labor  twenty- 
four  hours.  Her  general  condition  was  good  ;  labor  pains  hard 
and  almost  constant.  The  deformity  consisted  of  an  exaggera- 
tion of  all  the  normal  curvatures  of  the  .spinal  column,  and  espe- 
cially of  the  luinbo-sacrai  curvature.  The  tibiae  were  also  ab- 
normally curved.  Digital  examinalion  revealed  a  pelvis  abridged 
ill  its  antero-posterior  diameter  to  two  inches.  This  contraction 
of  the  pelvis  was  due  to  an  encroachment  of  the  sacrum  on  the 
pelvis,  a  projecting  forward  of  the  promontory  of  the  sacrum. 
By  reason  of  this  deformity  the  uterus  was  lifted  so  far  out  of 
position  that  the  os  was  reached  with  extreme  difficulty. 

The  OS  was  patulous  and  dilated  sufficiently  to  admit  the 
examining  Hnger.  The  membranes  had  ruptured  spontaneously 
twelve  hoars  previously.  The  head,  of  course,  could  not  enter 
the  pelvic  strait,  neither  could  it  be  reached  with  the  examining 
finger.  The  presentation  was  a  vertex,  as  was  determined  by 
externa)  palpation.  It  was  difficult  to  determine  whether  the 
child  was  living  or  dead.  By  repeated  auscultation,  no  fnetal 
heart  could  be  heard,  no  motion  of  the  foetus  elicited,  and  no 
evidence  that  the  child  was  living  produced.  Supposing  the 
child  to  be  dead,  embryotomy,  and  subsequent  delivery  of  a 
seven-pound  feetus  through  a  pelvis  contracted  to  two  inches, 
is,  if  not  practically  impossible,  a  procedure  attended  with 
scarcely  less  danger  to  the  mother  than  hysterotomy. 

With  the  precedingconditions  before  us,  hysterotomy  seemed 
the  most  promising  procedure.  The  operation  being  decided 
upon,  the  patient  was  placed  on  the  table,  etherized,  abdomen 
thoroughly  sponged  with  a  five-per-cont.  solution  of  carbolic 
acid,  and  the  bladder  emptied.  An  incision  was  made  through 
to  the  peritonieum  from  a  point  an  inch  below  the  umbilicus 
to  within  an  inch  and  a  half  of  the  pubes.  The  slight  hseinor- 
rhage  was  arrested,  and  the  peritonasum  opened  for  the  same 
distance  on  a  grooved  director.  This  incision  was  five  inches 
and  a  qoarter'in  length. 

A  four-incii  incision  was  then  made  in  the  uterus  on  the 
grooved  director,  as  near  the  fundus  as  possible.  Very  little 
amniotic  lluid  was  found  remaining  in  the  uterus,  and  by  a 
slight  manipulation  a  living  child  was  removed.  The  placenta 
was  still  quite  firmly  attached  to  the  fundus,  but  was  easily 
detached  and  removed,  together  with  the  membranes. 

The  hicmorrhage  was  severe,  and  proceeded  both  from  the 
placental  Hite  and  from  some  small  vessels  in  the  wall  of  the 
uterus,  divided  by  the  incision.  The  uterus  was  lifted  out  ot 
the  abdomen  and  was  pressed  between  my  hand-',  by  which 
manieuvrc  the  bleeding  was  readily  controlled.  Three  vessels 
in  tlie  incision  were  ligaled.  although  it  is  doubtful  if  this  was 
necessary,  as  they  bled  only  when  the  edges  of  the  cut  were 
everted.     It  has  been  .suggested  that  a  rubber  band  be  passed 

*  Read  before  the  Southwestern  Ohio  Medical  Society,  at  Cincinniili, 
(Jelober  18,  1890. 


tightly  around  the  neck  of  the  uterus  at  a  point  oppo.'ite  the 
internal  os  by  which  to  control  haemorrhage.  Because  of  the 
displaced  and  crowded  condition  of  the  organs  in  this  case,  such 
a  proceeding  would  have  been  most  difiicult  before  the  removal 
of  the  foetus,  and  was  unnecessary  after,  as  the  hasmorrbage 
was  readily  controlled  in  the  manner  above  indicated  by  gently 
compressing  the  uterus  between  my  hands  until  uterine  con- 
traction took  place. 

The  uterine  cavity  was  then  fln.shed  out  with  a  saturated 
solution  of  boric  acid,  and  the  incision  closed  with  previously 
sterilized  catgut  sutures,  placed  half  an  inch  apart,  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  bring  together  the  everted  peritoneal  edges;  this 
was  not  easy  to  do  because  of  uterine  contractions.  The  incis- 
ion in  the  uterus  being  closed,  the  abdominal  cavity  was  flooded 
with  a  saturated  solution  of  boric  acid  at  a  temperature  of 
103°,  and  tborousrbly  mopped  out  by  sponging. 

The  abdominal  incision  was  then  closed  by  two  rows  of  silk 
sutures,  the  first  of  fine  silk  closing  the  peritonseum,  the  other 
including  all  the  tissue  down  to  the  peritonaium.  A  small  fenes- 
trated soft-rubber  drainage-tube  was  then  inserted  about  the 
lower  third  of  the  abdominal  incision,  entering  at  the  lower 
angle  of  the  uterine  incision,  pas.sing  out  through  the  os  and 
vagina.  The  external  wound  was  dressed  with  iodoform  gauze, 
secured  with  adhesive  .strips,  and  a  body  bandage  applied. 

The  time  consumed  in  the  operation  was  sixty-five  minutes, 
the  uterus  being  emptied  in  twelve  minutes.  The  pulse  at  the 
beginning  was  90,  at  the  end  130,  and  at  one  time  during  the 
operation  rose  to  1-50.  The  shock  was  very  great,  but  the  pa- 
tient reacted  quickly  and  well.  Quarter-grain  doses  of  raor- 
|)hine  were  administered  hypodermically  every  three  hours,  and 
whisky  and  milk. 

When  I  next  saw  the  patient,  forty-eight  hours  after  the 
operation,  her  condition  was  as  follows:  Face  bore  an  anxious, 
pinched  expression,  tongue  furred  and  dry,  abdomen  very  tym- 
panitic and  intensely  painful  to  the  slightest  touch,  legs  drawn 
up,  pulse  130,  temperature  103°.  In  short,  the  patient  pre- 
sented the  general  appearance  of  rapidly  advancing  peritonitis. 
The  abdominal  cavity,  uterus,  and  vagina  were  thoroughly 
flushed  out  with  a  saturated  solution  of  boric  acid  at  a  tem- 
perature of  10.3°.  Internally  the  morphine  was  continued,  ten 
grains  of  quinine  tw  ice  daily,  a  half  ounce  of  whisky  every  three 
hours,  and  milk.  This  internal  treatment  was  continued  for 
ten  days.  The  bowels  were  moved  with  an  enema  on  the  third 
day,  and  irrigation  was  kept  up  twice  daily  for  ten  days.  The 
drainage-tube  was  removed  on  the  thirteenth  day. 

Theafter  treatment  was  in  charge  of  the  resident  physicians, 
Dr.  R.  S.  Michel  and  Dr.  .1.  A.  .lohnson,  of  Springboro,  and  to 
their  careful  and  constant  supervision  is  largely  due  its  success- 
ful termination. 

The  recovery  was  uninterrupted,  and  the  patient,  when  last 
seen  on  the  twenty-fifth  day,  was  practically  well.  The  child, 
a  healthy,  vigorous  female,  was  put  to  the  breast  on  the  sev- 
enth day;  but,  owing  to  a  faulty  condition  of  the  nipple  and 
lack  of  persistence  on  the  part  of  the  nurse,  lactation  was  not 
established.  The  child  at  birth  weighed  seven  pounds,  and  still 
lives  and  thrives. 

The  use  of  a  drainaire-tubc  is,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able 
to  ascertain,  a  deviation  from  the  iisutii  method  of  after- 
treatment  in  Csesarean  section.  It  would  seem  that  a  case 
of  suffricai  peritonitis  was  prevented  in  its  onset  !>)'  the 
daily  irrif^ations  which  were  bcjiun  fortyeij;iit  liours  after 
the  operation.  The  flushing'  out  of  the  abdominal  cavity 
and  uterus  at  tiiistime  was  followed  by  imincdiate  and  most 
marked  im[)rovcmciit  in  the  patient's  jicncral  condition,  the 
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temperature  falling  in  six  hours  from  103°  to  100°,  and  the 
pulse  from  138  to  120.  The  tympanitic  condition  steadily 
diminished,  and  had  entirely  disappeared  by  the  seventh  dav. 
Would  it  not  seera  that  the  solution  of  the  problem  of 
reducing  the  frightful  mortality  of  this  grave  and  hazard- 
ous operation,  which  is  now  about  seventy-nine  per  cent., 
might  consist  in  a  better  understanding  of  the  proper  man- 
agement of  surgical  peritonitis  ? 


A  REPORT  ON 

TYPHOID  FEVER  AT  FOET  SAM  HOUSTOISI, 

TEXAS. 

Bt  OGDEN   RAFFERTY,  M.  D., 

ASSISTANT  8UHGEON,   U.   8.  ARMY. 

(Publuhed  by  mithority  of  the  Surgeon-Gtrural.) 
During  the  absence  of  the  troops  at  the  target  range  at 
the  Fair  (irounds  of  San  Antonio,  Texas,  the  garrison  was 
thoroughly  policed,  and  the  privies  in  the  rear  of  the  bar- 
racks were  cleaned,  the  floors  cemented,  the  walls  washed 
and  disinfected,  and  instructions  given  for  a  complete  re- 
moval of  the  sewage  by  the  dry-earth  system,  with  final 
disposition  at  the  new  Government  Crematory.  The  hos- 
pital was  cleaned,  and  the  tents  erected  in  the  yard  for  the 
sick  were  supplied  with  additional  air  spaces  by  means  of 
poles  and  tent-flies,  over  which,  in  the  heated  part  of  the 
day,  a  continuous  spray  was  caused  to  play. 

XotwithstancFingthe  precaution  taken,  on  the  return  of 
the  soldiers  (July  13th),  after  an  absence  of  seven  days,  the 
sickness  continued  and  increased  with  a  marked  ratio. 
Toward  the  latter  part  of  July  some  of  the  hospital  cases, 
that  at  first  were  believed  to  be  remittent  fever,  began 
taking  on  typhoid  symptoms.  At  this  time  considerable 
trouble  was  experienced  in  arriving  at  diagnoses,  owino;  to 
the  absence  of  diarrhoea  and  delirium  and  the  beneficial 
results  obtained  from  heroic  doses  of  quinine  and  brandy. 
Later  in  the  summer  the  true  state  of  afiFairs  became  appar- 
ent, the  thermometric  charts  showing  clearly  that  the  feb- 
rile cases  were  cases  of  true  typhoid.  Dismissing  at  once 
the  various  theories  that  have  proved  so  perplexing  in  locat- 
ing the  cause  of  this  sickness,  we  will  consider  the  one  that, 
on  mature  deliberation,  seems  to  be  the  most  probable. 

On  consulting  the  register,  it  will  be  found  that  but  one 
of  the  twenty-eight  cases  diagnosticated  as  typhoid  fever 
antedates  the  encampment  of  the  soldiers  with  the  State 
troops  at  the  Fair  Grounds,  and  more  will  be  written  of  that 
case  later.  Not  only  do  the  San  Pedro  Creek  and  .Acequia, 
but  also  the  Alamo  Acequia  and  other  streams  einptv  into 
the  river  above  the  Fair  Grounds.  To  prove  that  typhoid 
fever  was  positively  present  at  the  time  in  the  citv,  you 
are  invited  to  consult  the  statements  of  mortality  furnished 
by  the  city  Board  of  Health.  During  the  month  of  June, 
1890,  there  were  four  deaths  from  enteric  fever,  in  July 
seven,  in  August  twelve.  Now,  taking  the  lowest  j)ercent- 
age  of  deaths  that  occurred  during  several  c])idemics,  as 
furnished  by  Dr.  Austin  Flint,  which  was  sixteen  per  cent., 
one  can  readily  see  that  there  must  have  been  at  least  one 
liundrc(|   and  forty-three  cases  in  the  city  during  the  sum- 


mer, and,  considering  our  own  twenty-eis;ht  cases,  with  two 
relapses,  without  a  death,  the  figures  are  probably  below 
the  actual  number. 

The  history  of  all  our  twenty-eight  cases,  with  five  ex- 
ceptions, shows  that  these  men  were  at  the  encampment, 
that  they  used  the  water  taken  from  the  river  for  drinking 
and  cooking  purposes  before  the  pipes  from  the  reservoir 
were  brought  into  the  camp,  and  that  during  the  whole  en- 
campment they  frequently  bathed  in  the  river.  Five  of  the 
men  whose  cases  were  diagnosticated  as  typhoid  fever  were 
not  at  the  encau)pmeiit,  and,  so  far  as  can  be  learned,  drank 
nothing  but  reservoir  water  that  was  taken  from  the  pipes 
of  the  city  water-works. 

For  our  own  convenience,  let  us  review  the  histories, 
briefly  given,  of  four  of  these  cases : 

Case  I. — Private  R.  L.,  Troop  H,  Third  Cavalry,  at  the  time 
of  the  encampment  was  left  at  home  to  guard  the  corral.  Dur- 
ing this  time  he  slept  under  a  lloorless  shed  in  the  corral.  He 
did  not  visit  the  encampment,  though  he  frequently  went  to 
town  and  drank  beer  freely.  On  returning  to  the  barracks  he 
was  taken  sick,  and  was  admitted  to  the  hospital  on  July  25tli, 
witli  typhoid  fever. 

Case  II. — Mu.s-.oian  F.  B.  W.,  Company  E,  Twenty-third  In- 
fantry, at  ti.e  time  of  the  encampment  was  left  behind  sick  in 
quarters  with  chills  and  fever,  which  lie  had  contracted  while  at 
camp  on  tlie  target  range  the  month  before.  On  August  loth 
he  was  admitted  to  the  hospital,  and  was  in  bed  nine  days.  lie 
has  been  troubled  frequently  since  with  intermittent  fever. 

Case  III. — Private  .1.  S.,  Company  F,  Twenty-third  Infan- 
try, at  the  time  of  the  encampment  was  in  the  hospital  with  an 
injury  of  the  leg.  He  was  returned  to  duty  on  August  Ist,  and 
was  again  admitted  on  August  11th,  having  been  overcome 
with  the  heat  while  walking  guard.  His  case  also  was  diag- 
nosticated as  tyi)hoid  fever. 

Case  IV. — Private.!.  C,  Troop  f),  Third  Cavalry,  on  July 
5th  began  a  six  months'  sentence  at  the  guard-house.  He  fre- 
quently slept  on  a  damp  floor.  On  August  14th,  after  a  hard 
chill,  he  was  admitted  to  the  hospital  with  a  high  fever,  and 
his  case  was  diagnosticated  as  typhoid  fever. 

On  looking  over  the  fever  charts  of  these  four  cases  and 
taking  into  consideration  that,  with  hut  one  exception,  these 
fevers  were  broken  in  eight  days,  it  can  readily  be  seen  that 
these  were  cases  of  remittent  fever. 

Nor  is  the  history  of  the  fifth  case  altogether  satisfactory. 
Private  A.  W.  P.,  Company  H,  Twenty-third  Infantry,  states 
that  in  1882,  while  at  Brownsville,  he  was  troubled  with  ilysp- 
noea  on  exertion,  and  liad  several  attacks  of  luemoptysis,  tliis 
continuing,  with  few  exceptions  and  some  variations  in  fre- 
quency at  Fort  Clark  and  Fort  Concho,  till  a  year  ago,  when 
night-sweats  began.  In  March  last,  while  encamped  on  the 
target  range,  he  caught  a  bad  cold  and  spat  up  large  quantities 
of  blood-stained  sputa.  On  June  2oth  he  was  admitted  to  the 
hospital  with  fever  and  headache,  having  felt  badly  for  two 
weeks  prior  to  his  admission.  During  his  sickness  in  the  hos- 
pital his  sweating  wiis  profuse,  uud  he  had  one  hremorrhage 
that  occurred  from  the  lungs  and  lasted  seven  hours,  his  condi- 
tion at  the  time  being  one  of  coma  vigil.  Finally  he  was  sent 
to  duty,  after  a  tardy  and  tedious  convalescence,  but  jit  the 
present  time  is  again  in  the  hospital,  coini)laining  of  pleuritic 
pains  of  the  right  side.  Physical  examination  of  his  chest  on 
the  18tli  of  November  sliowed  dullness  over  the  middle  lobe  of 
the  right  lung,  with  increased  vocal  resonance.  Taking  the 
previous  history  with  the  present,  this  nuiy  have  been  a  case  of 
pneumonitis,  and  probably  one  of  acute  miliary  tubcrculoBis. 
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HaviiiEC  tound,  of  the  five  cases  in  men  that  were  not  at 
the  encampment  with  the  militia,  that  four  were  remittent 
fever,  and  that  a  reasonable  doubt  may  be  expressed  in  the 
diasjnosis  of  the  fifth  case,  your  attention  is  invited  to  a 
consideration  of  the  following  well-known  facts  : 

1.  That,  with  the  above-mentioned  exceptions,  every 
man  with  typhoid  fever  was  at  the  encampment  and  drank 
the  river  water,  -i.  That  typhoid  fever  was  present  at  the 
time  in  the  city.  3.  That  the  city  is  without  a  system  of 
sewerage.  4.  That  it  is  a  common  sight  to  see  the  Mexi- 
cans washing  clothing  in  the  river  and  creek  that  fiow 
through  the  city.  5.  That  these  acequias  flow  through  the 
yards  of  many  ignorant  people.  6.  That  the  encampment 
was  below  the  junction  of  all  these  water-courses  with  the 
river.  7.  That  the  city  water-works,  which  are  at  the  head 
of  the  San  Antonio  River,  are  on  grounds  from  which  the 
public  are  excluded. 

After  a  consideration  of  these  data,  together  with  the 
knowledge  that  not  a  case  occurred  among  the  Light  Hat- 
tery  men  who  were  present  at  the  encampment,  but  forbid- 
den to  use  any  but  the  hydrant  water,  you  will  agree  with 
me,  probably,  in  attributing  this  sickness  to  the  water  taken 
from  the  river  during  the  encampment  with  the  State  forces 
at  the  Fair  Grounds. 

Before  closing  this  report  it  is  but  just  to  state  that,  at 
tlie  present  writing,  my  information  in  regard  to  the  effect 
of  the  water  upon  the  State  forces  is  unsatisfactory,  and  it 
will  probablv  be  impossible  to  collect  any  accurate  informa- 
tion before  the  meeting  of  the  State  forces  at  the  next  an- 
nual encampment. 


DEATH    FROM   BRAIN   DISEASE 

WITHOUT   SYMPTOMS. 

By  S.  8.  TURNER,  M.  D., 

ACTING  ASSISTANT  BUBGEON,    U.  S.    ARMY. 

A  BOLDiER  apparently  in  perfect  health,  and  in  regard  to 
whora  no  companion,  after  the  event,  could  recall  anythinjj; 
wljich  indicated  either  mental  or  physical  ailment,  was  reclin- 
ing upon  a  bench  in  the  shadow  of  his  barrack,  rending  a  news- 
paper. Without  previous  sign  or  warning,  in  the  presence  of 
bis  companions,  be  rolled  off  the  bench  in  a  severe  epileptic 
fit,  was  placed  upon  a  stretcher,  and  brought  to  the  hospital — 
dead. 

This  soldier,  it  may  further  be  stated,  had  left  the  hospital 
bat  a  few  days  before,  after  several  weeks  of  treatment  for  a 
gunshot  wound  of  the  forearm,  received  in  an  attack  by  robbers 
tipoD  a  paymaster's  escort.  The  wound  was  a  simple  flesli- 
wonnd,  extending  some  half  the  length  of  the  forearm,  but 
touching  no  bone. 

The  soldier,  during  his  stay  in  the  hospital,  seemed  to  be  in 
perfect  healtli  mentally  and  phynically  beyond  the  wound  re- 
ferred to,  and  never  complained  of  pain  or  other  syniptoin  in 
the  head. 

I  examined  the  brain  some  hours  after  death.  Its  intin- 
branes  were  normal  in  every  respect,  and  the  same  was  true  of 
tbe  surface  of  the  brain  itself.  At  least,  nothing  abnormal  ap- 
peared to  the  eye  or  to  the  touch. 

Bejiinning  at  the  cerebellum,  I  made  thin  sections  of  the  en- 
tiro  mass  without  finding  any  indication  of  disease  until  the 
frontal  lobes  were  reached.     In  the  center  of  the  anterior  por- 


tion of  the  left  frontal  lobe,  imbedded  in  the  white  substance, 
I  found  an  abscess  with  thickened  or  condensed  walls,  contain- 
ing about  a  drachm  of  thick,  greenish-yellow  pus.  Surround- 
ing this  were  three  or  four  smaller  abscesses,  exactly  similar  in 
character,  each  containing  only  a  few  drojjs  of  pus.  There  was 
no  extravasation  anywhere,  the  walls  of  the  abscesses  a|ipear- 
Ing  more  dense  than  the  surrounding  white  structure. 

The  impulse  to  report  these  simple  facts  as  a  problem 
for  neurologists  has  frequently  recurred,  but  been  set  aside 
for  "  a  more  convenient  season."  The  subject  is  brought 
up  now  by  reading  that  masterly  paper  in  your  issue  of 
January  10,  1891,  by  J.  Richardson  Parke,  Ph.  G.,  M.  D., 
Does  Medical  Science  tend  to  Materialism  ?  The  case  ap- 
peared to  me  to  support  Dr.  Parke's  "  clinical  fact  that  a 
brain  physically  defective  may  still  render  possible  the  nor- 
mal processes  of  mentality,"  while  it  would  also  serve  as 
an  excuse  for  some  remarks  suggested  rather  upon  the  psy- 
chic than  upon  the  scientific  side  of  the  question  raised. 

That  the  study  of  medical  science  in  its  physiological 
and  biological  aspects  tends  toward  materialism  appears  to 
be  a  fact,  but  why  this  should  be  so  is  not  so  apparent. 
Something  may  be  due,  however,  to  the  character  of  our 
eailv  religious  instruction.  Before  we  even  enter  school  we 
have  it  instilled  into  our  minds  :  1.  That  about  six  thou- 
sand years  ago  God  created  the  earth  and  all  things  therein 
in  tbe  space  of  six  days.  2.  That  the  Bible  is  the  inspired 
word  of  God,  word  for  word,  communicated  by  him  to  his 
prophets  and  apostles.  These  two  propositions  will  suf- 
fice. To  go  further  might  be  to  poach  upon  tlieirlogical 
ground. 

Upon  the  very  threshold  of  knowledge  and  science  we 
have  to  unlearn  these  two  things.  In  regard  to  the  fir.st 
we  conceive  that  the  morfMs  operandi  of  God's  creation  must 
have  been  something  vastly  more  beautiful,  prolonged,  and 
scientific.  In  regard  to  the  second,  we  conceive  a  religious 
literature,  inspired,  we  will  say,  but  impressed  with  the  in- 
dividuality of  many  different  minds — individualities  as  dis- 
tinct as  those  of  Scott  and  Dickens,  JJyron  and  Tennyson, 
or  Patton  and  Irving — and  yet  our  accepted  and  only  in- 
spirecf  record  of  religious  evolution  of  a  race. 

It  is  a  matter  of  observation  that  many  minds,  lacking, 
doubtless,  in  the  qualities  of  reverence,  when  once  the 
structure  of  their  infant  catechism  is  assailed,  let  go  the 
whole  fabric  of  God  and  immortality  as  having  no  other 
basis.  Hence,  I  say,  our  early  teaching  may  be  at  fault, 
and  the  wise  may  well  consider  whether  we  have  not  reached 
that  point  in  the  evolution  of  the  race  and  of  knowledge 
when  babes  may  be  fed  on  stronger  religious  diet. 

Why  should  not  N^ature  be  accepted  as  the  strongest 
possible  evidence  of  a  Supreme  Intelligence  who  orders  and 
governs  the  universe — a  universe  so  sublime  in  arrange- 
ment and  extent,  even  to  onr  limited  knowledge,  that  it 
would  seem  irtipossible  to  separate  it  from  the  thought  of 
an  ordering  intelligence?  The  allegory  of  (ienesis  has  had 
its  usefulness  and  is  to  be  cherished  as  a  sacred  record,  but 
to  me  it  is  crude  and  commonplace  beside  the  evolution  of 
matter  and  mind,  and  the  phenomena  of  animal  and  vege- 
table life.  Instead  of  destroying,  they  do  but  magnify  llic 
power  and  glory  of  that  great  First  Cause, 
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"  Whom  we  call  God, 
And  know  no  more!  " 

But  the  point  to  which  I  wished  to  refer  more  especially 
is  tlie  universal  instinct  of  humanity  which  proclaims  both 
supernatural  origin  and  immortality  for  the  race.  It  is  not 
a  matter  of  education.  Education  may  determine  details  of 
creed  and  of  worship,  but  all  races,  in  every  stage  of  de- 
velopment, and  whether  monotheistic  or  polytheistic,  as- 
cribe to  themselves  a  supernatural  origin  and  an  immortal 
destiny.  Whether  the  destiny  be  a  land  of  flowers  and 
streams  and  pleasant  shades  ;  a  plain  teeming  with  game  to 
be  hunted  ;  or  a  palace  paved  with  gold,  lined  with  jasper, 
and  hung  with  harps,  it  is  born  with  the  race  and  lives  with 
it,  however  much  it  may  be  modified  by  that  process  of 
evolution  which  we  call  civilization. 

Ought  not  this  fact  to  be  accepted  as  an  argument  of 
great  weight  against  the  ultra  materialism  of  man,  and  in 
favor  of  an  immortality  differing  from  the  mere  immortality 
of  matter,  which  constantly  changes  form  but  does  not 
perish — an  immortality,  in  short,  of  that  element  of  intelli- 
gence which  we  call  the  soul — 

"Call  it  soul. 
And  know  no  more"? 

There  is  a  "consciousness"  of  God  and  immortality  in 
the  minds  of  men  which  relatively  few  are  able  to  banish. 
Why  should  not  physicians,  of  all  men,  cherish  the 
"  divine  oruest  "  ? 


THE   CONSEQUENCES   OF 
AN   EXPERIMENT  WITH    HYPNOTISM. 

By  JULIUS  SOLOW,  M.  D. 
The  patient  the  course  of  whose  sickness  1  aui  about  to 
give  the  history  of  stands  in  near  relation  to  me,  and  I 
have  therefore  had  an  opportunity  to  study  and  observe 
his  symptoms  closely.  I  consiiler  the  case  worthy  the  at- 
tention of  the  priifessiou. 

Mr.  S.,  a  resident  of  Manchester,  N.  H.,  was  visiting  a^eigb- 
boring  family  in  that  city  on  October  25, 1890.  The  conversation 
turned  upon  hypnotism,  and  a  friend  proposed  to  try  to  hypno- 
tize S.,  who  expressed  himself  willing  to  submit  to  the  experi- 
ment. The  hypnotizer  handed  him  a  diamond  ring,  which  S. 
held  before  his  eyes  for  the  space  of  about  fifteen  minutes, 
when  he  commenced  to  tremble  throughout  his  body  and  nearly 
fell  asleep.  He  was  awakened,  however,  by  the  laughter  of  the 
company  present.  A  second  attempt  was  made  in  the  same 
manner,  the  hypnotizer  standing  behind  him  and  making  con- 
tiiiuaj  passes  around  his  head.  Again  the  experiment  nearly 
succeeded,  but  he  was  again  awakened  by  laughter.  On  the 
third  trial  he  was  seized  with  violent  trembling  of  the  arms,  the 
ring  fell  from  his  fingers,  and  he  commenced  to  shiver,  lie  fell 
off  the  chair  upon  which  ho  was  silting  and  rolled  on  the  lloor, 
jumped  up  and  became  merry,  laughed,  joked,  and  sang.  While 
he  was  in  this  condition  he  was  suddenly  seized  with  violent 
ciiDvulsions,  upon  the  subsidence  of  which  he  had  aphasia;  in 
about  ten  minutes  he  became  cataleptic,  his  entire  body,  with 
the  exception  of  his  arms,  becoming  rigid  (liis  arms  were  mova- 
ble throughout  nearly  the  whole  course  of  his  sickness).  In 
about  fifteen  minutes  the  rigidity  disappeared  and  the  patient 
got  up  and  seemed  to  bo  in  a  normal  condition.     During  the 


next  two  days  the  convulsive  attacks,  the  aphasia,  and  the  stiff- 
ness of  the  muscles  recurred  so  frequently  that  the  free  inter- 
vals were  few  and  of  short  duration.  He  would  lament  and 
utter  the  most  horrible  cries,  and  the  sight  of  anythingth.it  glit- 
tered, such  as  a  looking-glass  or  a  piece  of  bright  jewelry- 
would  excite  him  almost  to  madness. 

I  was  telegraphed  for,  and  arrived  in  Manchester  on  Octobei" 
27th.  I  found  tlie  patient  in  the  room  in  which  the  experiment 
had  been  made.  Tlie  floor  of  the  room  was  covered  with  cush- 
ions, and  nearly  all  the  furniture  had  been  removed  ;  this  was  to 
prevent  him  from  injuring  himself,  as  he  frequently  threw  him- 
self from  the  sofa  on  to  the  floor.  The  physician  who  had  been 
called  at  tirst  had  given  him  chloral  hydrate,  which  had  had  the 
eflfect  of  producing  sleep  for  about  two  hours  during  the  second 
night.  An  attempt  by  the  physician  to  control  an  attack  of 
trembling  by  force  had  so  offended  the  patient  that  he  had  hal- 
lucinations in  which  he  saw  the  doctor,  and  would  rage  vio- 
lently against  him.  I  at  once  ordered  the  patient  taken  to  his 
own  house.  He  was  placed  in  a  darkened  room  and  an  ice-bag 
applied  tn  his  head.  This  had  the  effect  of  relieving  him  some- 
what, and  he  frequently  asked  for  ice  or  ice-water.  Morphine 
was  administered  to  produce  sleep;  but  after  sleeping  about 
two  hours  he  awoke  with  a  terrible  cry  for  help,  and  seemed  to 
suffer  intensely.  Soon  convulsions  set  in,  during  which  his 
arms  were  twisted  around  each  other  for  five  or  ten  minutes. 
This  was  followed  by  stiffness  of  the  body  and  aphasia. 

In  response  to  a  telegram  asking  advice.  Dr.  E.  C.  Spitzka 
recommended  that  morphine  be  continued,  and  also  thatsulpho- 
nal,  in  forty-grain  doses,  be  given,  if  there  was  no  heart  com- 
plication. The  heart  seemed  to  be  all  right,  but,  as  the  patient 
confessed  that  ho  was  a  masturbator,  I  gave  him  thirty-grain 
doses,  and  he  slept  for  many  hours.  The  employment  of  mass- 
age for  tlie  stiflfno^s  of  the  muscles  was  productive  of  such  great 
relief  that  the  patient,  in  his  joy  and  the  belief  that  I  had  re- 
stored him  from  a  condition  of  dead  iiiimovableness  to  life  by 
this  means,  gave  me  the  title  of  "  God." 

As  was  remarked  in  the  early  part  of  the  history  of  the 
case,  the  arras  were  usually  free  from  stiffness,  but  occasionally 
when  the  patient  elevated  or  extended  his  arm  he  could  not  at 
once  lower  it :  this,  however,  lasted  for  only  a  few  minutes  at 
a  time.  Attacks  of  aphasia,  lasting  from  eight  to  ten  minutes, 
always  followed  the  act  of  defecation.  On  the  seventh  and 
eighth  days  the  patient's  condition  was  much  improved,  in  that 
the  free  intervals  were  of  longer  duration  and  the  convulsive 
attacks  recurred  with  less  severity.  At  about  this  time  he  com- 
menced to  complain  of  pain  in  the  frontal  region,  and  had  regu- 
lar attacks  of  intense  headache,  during  which  he  uttered  loud 
lamentiitions.  The  headache  was  relieved  by  pouriui;  ice-water 
ou  the  forehead.  Sometimes  he  awoke  with  the  cry  "Fire, 
pour,"  which  was  a  signal  for  the  nurse  to  pour  ice-waler  on  his 
head. 

From  the  tenth  day  ou,  the  violent  convulsive  attacks  disap- 
peared to  a  great  extent,  but  in  their  stead  he  had  attacks  of 
singing,  and  sometimes  of  lamenting.  While  singing,  his  con- 
sciousness seemed  to  be  obscured,  as  with  a  light  mask,  fie 
would  sing  all  the  songs  he  had  ever  heard  or  sung  before,  with 
the  correct  melody  for  each.  When  he  reached  the  last  song 
he  would  awake  as  from  asleep.  As  long  as  one  song  remained 
unsung  it  was  impossible  to  stop  hini,  and  if  he  lost  the  thread 
of  a  song  he  would  begin  at  the  first  and  go  through  with  them 
again,  continuing  to  the  last.  Sometimes  he  lost  all  knowledge 
of  the  languages  with  which  he  was  familiar,  with  the  exception 
of  one.  Then  ho  would  sjioak  German,  or  English,  or  Russian, 
or  French,  as  it  might  happen  :  after  a  few  minutes  he  would 
forget  the  language  last  spoken  and  another  would  take  its 
place. 
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At  tliis  time  (tenth  day)  his  condition  was  such  as  to  allow 
of  his  being  taken  to  New  York.  On  arriving.  I  consulted  Dr. 
Spitzka  again,  and  by  his  advice  the  patient  was  ordered  to 
leave  his  bed  and  dress  himself ;  but  frequently,  while  standing 
or  sitting  or  walking,  he  would  fall  asleep  (lethargy)  or  have 
slight  attacks  of  singing  or  of  aphasia,  or  fall  down  and  become 
rigid.  These  attacks  were  usually  broken  up  by  shaking  him 
two  or  three  times.  The  patient  was  taking  frequent  doses  of 
bromide  of  potassium  with  bromide  of  sodium  in  large  do«es: 
this  treatment  had  been  kept  np  for  some  time. 

After  two  or  three  days  of  a  relatively  good  condition  the 
patient  suddenly  became  chilly  and  had  a  temperature  of  103'5° 
F.  He  was  asain  put  to  bed,  and  under  the  influence  of  anti- 
pyretics the  temperature  sank  to  normal  on  the  nest  day.  For 
two  days  and  two  nights  after  this  he  sweat  continually,  after 
which  he  again  felt  well,  left  his  bed,  went  out,  had  a  good 
appetite,  and  for  eight  days  was  in  nearly  a  normal  condition. 
At  night  his  respiration  was  asthmatic  in  character,  but  as  soon 
as  a  door  or  window  was  opined  he  would  be  relieved  of  his 
dyspnoea.  At  the  end  of  the  eight  days  his  temperature  again 
rose  to  103°,  and  he  had  attacks  of  trembling  and  singing.  The 
fever  disappeared  under  antipyretics,  and  for  three  days  and 
three  nights  the  patient  perspired  continually.  Since  that  time 
he  has  felt  quite  well,  but  has  continutd^the  use  of  bron)ide  of 
potassium  and  bromide  of  sodium,  in  medium  doses,  thrice  daily. 
He  returned  to  his  home,  from  which  he  has  written  me  that  he 
is  feeling  pretty  well,  with  the  exception  of  an  occasional  head- 
ache and  a  frequent  inclination  to  yawn. 

Considering  all  the  sj'mptoms  of  this  case,  it  seems  to 
me  that  it  was  one  of  slight  inflammation  in  the  frontal 
region  of  the  cerebrum,  because,  although  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  the  patient  was  somewhat  nervous  in  conse- 
quence of  his  masturbation,  the  complex  symptoms  which 
were  presented  followed  directly  after  the  hypnotic  experi- 
ment. 

This  case  should  serve  as  a  wnrning  against  such  experi- 
ments by  the  laity,  and  I   hope  that  a  law  forbidding  them 
will  soon  be  enacted. 
76  RiviNGiox  Street. 


A  CASE   OF   MYOMECTOMY.* 
By  n.  0.  CROWELL,  M.  D., 

KANSA3  CITY,   MO. 

On  November  22,  1890,  I  was  asked  to  see  Mrs.  T.,  aged 
forty-four,  married,  mother  of  three  children.  The  patient  was 
in  good  condition  save  for  having  a  growth  of  some  kind  in  the 
left  iliac  region. 

Upon  examination,  a  tumor,  apparently  of  about  the  size  of 
B  medium-sized  cocoanut,  could  be  felt  projecting  a  little  above 
the  brim  of  the  pelvis,  filling  to  a  considerable  extent  the  left 
iliac  cavity.  To  the  touch  it  had  a  soft,  semi-solid  feel,  not 
unlike  that  of  a  cystoma  when  well  distended  with  fluid  and 
not  large.  No  well-marked  fluctuation  could  be  detected.  The 
nteins  was  retroverted  and  crowded  well  down  hy  the  tumor. 
Patient  had  had  no  hicmorrhages ;  she  had  passed  over  her  last 
menstrual  period  without  its  appearance,  some  six  or  seven 
weeks  before.  Only  lately  had  she  noticed  the  growth  siifti- 
ciently  to  cause  her  to  consult  a  physician,  though  she  is  said  to 
have  remarked  about  a  year  ago  that  "she  believed  she  had 

*  Read  before  the  Kansas  City  Academy  of  Medicine,  January'  2'1, 
1891. 


something  growing  in  her."  No  attention  was  paid  to  it,  how- 
ever, until  a  few  days  before  I  saw  her.  At  this  time  Dr.  Miller, 
of  Liberty,  and  Dr.  Sloan  and  Dr.  Griflith,  of  Kansas  City,  saw 
her.  From  the  physical  evidences,  while  they  lacked  in  some 
essentials,  we  were  agreed  that  we  probably  had  an  ovarian 
cystoma,  reserving  in  our  minds  the  possibilities  of  its  being 
something  else,  as  one  must  in  all  eases  of  abdominal  or  pelvic 
tumors,  unless  the  history  and  physical  signs  are  unequivocal. 

In  palpating  this  tumor  through  the  vagina  1  noted  a  very 
strong  pulsation,  which  raised  the  question  of  extra-uterine 
pregnancy,  yet  we  lacked  other  more  reliable  signs,  such  as  the 
discharge  of  decidual  membrane,  hiemorrhages,  pain,  etc.  All 
wo  had  to  encourage  the  suspicion  might  be  said  to  be  the 
fact  that  she  had  missed  her  last  menstrual  period,  and,  even 
so,  we  had  a  tumor  much  too  large  for  extra-uterice  pregnancy 
of  no  longer  duration  than  possibly  eight  weeks.  Her  only 
complaint  had  been  of  some  little  trouble  with  the  bladder, 
probably  due  to  pressure  upon  that  viscus.  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  we  were  all  agreed  that  we  had  in  all  probability  an  ovarian 
cystoma  to  deal  with,  we  deemed  it  advisable  to  operate  for  its 
removal. 

Accordingly,  on  December  8,  1890,  assisted  by  Dr.  Griffith, 
Dr.  Gaines  administering  the  ansesthetic,  and  Dr.  Miller  and  Dr. 
Sloan  being  present,  I  operated. 

Upon  opening  the  abdominal  cavity,  a  tumor  presented 
which  lacked  tlie  characteristics  of  an  ovarian  cystoma.  To  the 
touch  it  was  not  hard.  It  was  not  adherent  to  the  surrounding 
viscera;  its  attachment  was  low  and  very  broad.  At  first  it  was 
thought  to  be  an  intraligamentary  tumor,  but  we  soon  found  it 
to  be  anterior  to  tlie  right  broad  ligament,  running  down  to  the 
neck  of  the  uterus  and  involving  in  its  attachments  the  whole 
right  side  of  the  uterine  body.  Upon  the  top  of  the  tumor 
was  a  boss  which  had  a  feel  as  though  possibly  it  might  contain 
fluid ;  consequently  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  introduce  a  tro- 
car, which,  being  done,  gave  a  negative  result.  Again  it  was 
thought  that  the  tumor  must  contain  fluid,  from  its  very  soft 
feel,  and  again  the  trocar  was  plunged,  this  lime  into  the  body 
of  the  tumor,  with  results  the  same  as  before. 

It  now  became  an  anxious  question  what  was  to  be  done. 
For  a  moment  the  advice  seemed  to  bo  in  favor  of  closing  the 
holes  made  by  the  trocar,  and  then  the  abdomen,  leaving  the 
tumor  unmolested  save  in  so  far  as  the  puncture  holes  were 
concerned,  and  I  therefore  began  very  reluctantly  to  close  the 
holes  with  catgut.  During  this  period  the  results  to  follow 
leaving  the  tumor  were  discussed  until  I  ventured  the  opinion 
that  it  could  be  enucleated.  While  all  were  agreed  that  pos- 
sibly it  might  be  accomplished,  yet  there  was  lacking  that  posi- 
tive support  which  one  desires  under  these  circumstances. 
However,  1  incited  the  capsule  and  enucleated  the  tumor  as  low 
as  possible,  taking  care  to  preserve  the  capsule  free  from  rent 
or  injury.  The  bladder,  attached  to  the  outer  surface  of  the 
capsule,  was  carefully  dissected  away  down  to  the  cervical  and 
corporeal  junction  of  the  uterus.  The  adhe>ion8  or  attach- 
ments to  the  body  of  the  uterus  were  very  intimate,  and  left  a 
large  bleeding  surface.  The  stimip  where  it  was  ligatid  was 
some  three  inches  in  diameter;  the  ligatures  employed  were  of 
Chinese  silk.  In  order  to  ett'ectnully  control  the  hnjinorrhage, 
one  ligature  was  applied  ;  then  that  part  of  the  stump  included 
in  the  ligiituro  was  cut,  thus  allowing  of  greater  compression 
and  security  from  the  ligations. 

Considerable  hiemorrhage  took  place  from  the  capsule,  re- 
quiring a  few  catgut  ligatures.  The  ovaries  aii<l  tnhos  being 
removed,  the  peritoneal  cavity,  which  had  been  miiintaincd 
comparatively  clear  of  blood  hy  sponges  held  between  the  tumor 
and  the  wall  of  the  civity,  was  dried  with  sponges.  The  cup- 
suU  was  grasped  with  clamp  forceps  and  held  while  I  closed  the 
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abdominal  wound  to  within  an  inch  of  the  lowei'  angle  of  the 
incision,  where  I  included  the  walls  of  the  capsule,  sewing  the 
edges  over  and  over  with  floss  silk,  including  about  half  an  inch 
of  sac  wall  in  each  welt.  Only  one  stitch  was  inserted  below 
the  sac.  and  that  simply  as  a  re-enforoement  stitch. 

Alter  thoronglily  washing  out  tlje  capsule  I  packed  it  well 
with  bichloride  ganze.  The  depth  of  the  cavity  from  the  sur- 
face of  the  abdominal  wall,  which  was  very  thick  and  fat,  was 
some  six  inches.  The  usual  dressing  was  applied  to  the  ab- 
dominal wound,  which,  with  the  gauze  in  the  capsule,  was  left 
fifty-two  hours  before  removal. 

Considerable  blood-stained  serum  drained  away  during  this 
time.  The  dres-ings  came  out  sweet  and  clean,  save  from 
blo'id  discolorati<m.  I  now  substituted  iodoform  gauze  for  the 
bichloride  in  packing  the  capsule.  Boiic  acid  was  poured  over 
and  around  the  gauze  as  it  emerged  from  the  neck  of  the  cap- 
sule. This  sort  of  drossing  was  continued  throughout  the  his- 
tory of  the  case,  being  changed  every  other  day. 

The  abdominal  incision  above  the  capsule  opening  healed  by 
first  intention  without  the  appearance  of  a  drop  of  pus.  The 
stitches  were  removed  from  the  abdominal  wound  on  about  the 
tenth  or  eleventh  day,  and  those  from  the  neck  of  the  capsule  on 
the  sixteenth  day,  when  the  capsule  was  found  perfectly  united 
to  the  surrounding  tissues.  I  had  feared  possible  suppuration 
about  the  neck  of  the  sac,  leaving  an  opening  into  the  peritoneal 
cavity,  but,  fortunately,  I  had  no  trouble  from  first  to  last.  The 
patient  never  vomited  from  the  anassthetic,  never  complained 
of  pain,  nor  moved  a  sixteenth  of  an  inch  either  way  from  the 
flat  of  her  back  for  three  weeks,  save  -what  she  was  moved  in 
dressing  the  wonnd. 

At  each  dressing  I  washed  the  cavity  out  with  peroxide  of 
hydrogen,  which  served  to  keep  it  free  from  pus  and  any  infec- 
tious ptomaines.  I  also  dusted  iodoform  into  the  cavity  previ- 
ous to  packing  with  gauze.  At  the  end  of  four  weeks  the  cavity 
was  .almost  obliterated  by  filling  up  from  the  bottom,  leaving 
only  a  sunken  wound  in  the  abdominal  wall  to  be  filled  up  by 
granulation?. 

The  temperature  reached  its  highest  point  (1008°  F.)  on  the 
third  day,  and  after  that  ranged  from  99°  to  100°  for  three 
weeks,  when  it  dropped  to  normal  and  there  remained. 

There  are  some  points  of  interest  to  be  considered  in 
connection  with  this  and  like  cases.  First,  the  tumor  was 
shown  to  be  a  simple  myoina  by  microscopical  examination, 
kindly  made  by  Dr.  Binnie.  It  was  subserous  in  location 
and  may  be  said  to  have  been  truly  sessile  in  attachment, 
as  you  may  judge  by  examining  the  point  of  ligation  or 
separation  on  the  specimen  as  it  passes  around. 

Since  we  liave  found  that  we  had  a  simple  myoma  to 
deal  with,  the  question  arises  as  to  the  advisability  of  opera- 
tive interference,  unless  sym[itoins  such  as  hipinorrbages, 
pressure,  etc.,  sngtjest  such  interference  for  safety  to  the 
patient.  In  this  particular  case  there  were  no  bad  symptoms, 
though  the  effects  of  pressure  were  beginning  to  appear. 

Many  advise  leaving  these  tumors,  unless  for  symp- 
toms such  as  I  have  mentioned ;  but  when  we  take  into 
consideration  the  possible  terminations,  I  think  we  shall 
find  ample  reason  for  removing  every  myoma  when  it  can 
be  done  with  reasonable  hopes  of  success. 

Fortunately  I  am  able,  through  the  courtesy  of  Dr.  Grif- 
fith, to  show  yon  a  myonia  with  beginning  degeneration 
and  pus  formation.  Such  a  condition  is  among  the  possi- 
bilities and  a  not  very  uncommon  termination  of  this  ciast 
of  tumors.     This  de^reneration  is  said  to  be  due  to  a  small 


embolus  obstructing  some  of  the  capillaries  which  are  to  he 
found  in  myomas. 

This  condition  of  degeneration  in  Dr.  Giiffith's  case  I 
do  not  think  could  be  diagnosticated  before  operation,  hence 
the  possibility  of  fatal  results  when  left  unmolested  or  sub- 
jected to  the  ergot  treatment.  And  even  may  we  not  se- 
riously ask  the  question  whether  ergot  may  not  increase  the 
danger  of  necrosis  and  decay?  Malignant  degeneration  is 
another  form  of  termination  of  these  cases.  Martin  says  it 
occurs  in  20  per  cent.,  and  that  a  large  percentage  of  the 
remaining  80  per  cent,  show  symptoms  and  conditions  un- 
favorable to  the  patient;  hence  it  appears  to  me  to  be  a 
rational  conclusion  to  operate,  and  I  am  not  quite  sure  but 
we  may  say  that  an  operation  is  not  only  justifiable,  but  a 
duty  we  owe  to  the  patient  in  the  present  light  in  which  it 
presents. 

Another  feature  which  to  me  has  possessed  some  in- 
terest in  this  case  is  the  manner  in  which  I  treated  the 
slump  and  capsule.  Usually,  I  think,  with  a  lesser  stump 
or  pedicle,  the  manner  of  treating  it  would  he  to  ligate  and 
stitch  the  peritonaeum  over  the  stump,  draining  through  the 
abdominal  wound  by  glass  drainage-tubes,  or  through  the 
vagina  by  similar  means.  The  danger  to  be  expected,  it 
seems  to  mc,  lies  in  the  infection  of  the  peritoneal  cavity 
from  the  large  stump  left,  in  case  any  suppuration  should 
occur,  as  is  frequently  the  case.  By  utilizing  the  capsule 
intact,  I  was  able,  in  the  first  place,  to  control  an  extensive 
oozing  from  the  uterine  surface  laid  bare  by  the  enuclea- 
tion, and  also  drain  away  the  serum,  which  was  very  profuse 
for  the  first  twenty-four  to  thirty-six  hours.  I  was  also  able 
to  keep  any  infectious  source  occurring  about  the  pedicle 
absolutely  within  my  control.  In  short,  I  possessed  in  this 
method  the  advantages  of  both  the  extra-abdominal  and 
intra-abdominal  treatment  of  the  pedicle. 

This  plan  of  utilizing  the  capsule  when  possible  does 
away  with  the  extra-abdominal  method  sometimes  employed 
where  the  pedicle  is  held  by  pins  until  healing  lias  been 
effected.  There  is  less  tension  and  no  trouble  from  sup- 
purating abdominal  walls  from  the  pressure  of  the  pins. 

I  am  unable  to  find  that  any  one  has  treated  like  cases 
in  just  the  manner  pursued  in  my  case,  utilizing  tv<!ie  same 
extent  the  capsule  of  the  tumor. 

While  I  think  this  may  be  a  slower  method  of  treating 
such  cases,  it  offers  much  in  favor  of  safety  to  the  patient,  and 
is  destined  to  leave  the  uterus  in  a  perfectly  natural  position. 

It  does  not  in  any  way  weaken  the  abdominal  wall,  as 
the  final  closing  of  the  sac  and  wound  is  by  granulation, 
which  makes  the  strongest  kind  of  cicatrix. 

Corner  of  Xistii  and  Locust  Streets. 


The  National  Association  of  Bailway  Surgeons. — At  the  Kansas 
City  meeting,  last  year,  it  was  voted  to  liolil  the  next  mooting  at  Huffalo 
on  May  7th,  8th,  anil  Olh  of  this  year.  Hut,  on  acoount  of  the  mooting 
of  the  Ameiionn  Medical  Association  being  set  for  the  same  time,  it  has 
been  dcciiied  to  change  those  datc.«,  and  to  hold  the  next  mooting  at 
Buffalo  on  April  SOtli  and  May  1st  and  2d.  All  railway  surgeons  are 
cordially  invited,  and  to  all  of  them  who  send  their  names  and  addresses 
to  the  corresponding  secretary,  Dr.  A.  G.  Gumacr,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  a 
copy  of  the  Constitution  and  programme  will  be  sent.  All  who  wish 
to  road  papers,  or  desire  further  information,  should  communicate  with 
Dr.  Gumacr  without  dclav. 


March  14,  1891.] 
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EXrERIMEXTAL   RESEARCH 
ON  PEOFESSOR  R.  KOCH'S  FLUID, 

WITH  EXHIBITION  OF  CCXTl'RES  AND  EFFECTS  UPON  ANI5IAI.S.* 
By   PAUL   GIBIER,   M.  D.. 

DIBECroR  OP  THE   NEW  YORK  BACTERIOLOGICAI-  IKSTITUTE. 

Uaving  received  a  certain  quantity  of  Dr.  Kocli's 
"lymph"  in  the  beginning  of  January,  I  made  several  ex- 
periments with  it,  with  the  results  of  which  I  should  like 
briefly  to  acquaint  you. 

These  experiments  were  made  : 

A.  Upon  the  cultures  of  tuberculosis. 

B.  Upon  animals. 

C.  Upon  patients. 

A.  Experimenti  upon  Cultures. — 1.  A  inilligrararne  of 
"Ijmph"'  is  added  to  five  cubic  centimetres  of  glycerin-agar, 
which  is  then  inoculated  with  a  liquid  culture  of  human  tuber- 
culosis. 

Result. — After  tifteen  days'  sojourn  iu  the  incubator  the  whole 
surface  of  the  agar  was  covered  by  a  culture  of  tubercle  bacilli. 

2.  Five  milligrammes  of  "lymph  "  were  added  to  five  cubic 
centimetres  of  glycerin-agar  and  inoculated  as  in  the  preceding 
experiment. 

Result. — Fifteen  days  later  the  growth,  although  less  abund- 
ant than  in  the  first  case,  covered  all  the  surface  of  the  culture. 

3.  Fifteen  cubic  millimetres  of  tlie  culture  of  the  tubercle 
bacilli  were  mixed  with  an  equal  quantity  of  pure  "  lymph,"  and 
glycerin-agar  was  inoculated  with  it  at  the  varying  intervals  of 
a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  of  one,  two,  nine,  twelve,  and  twenty- 
six  hours.  After  a  contact  of  tweuty-six  hours  the  culturf-s 
developed  normally,  as  you  can  see  by  the  tubes  which  I  liave 
the  honor  of  presenting  for  your  inspection.  The  bacilli  tliem- 
selves  having  sojourned  for  this  length  of  time  in  contact  witli 
the  "lymph"  do  not  seem,  on  microscopic  examination,  to  have 
been  perceptibly  modified. 

B.  Experiments  upon  Animals. — I  will  only,  among  several, 
quote  the  following:  1.  A  giunea-pig  weighing  77-1  grammes 
inoculated  with  a  cubic  centimetre  of  culture  of  human  tubcrc  u- 
losis,  sterilized  by  gold  cyanide,  forms  a  large  abscess  after  a  few 
days,  which  extends  over  the  greater  part  of  the  right  thoracic 
and  abdominal  surfaces.  This  is  found  to  contain  an  abundant 
qnnntity  of  caseous  pus,  and,  while  pure,  numerous  dead  ba- 
cilli. The  abscess  healed  without  entailing  skin  fphacelus,  and 
the  animal  increased  in  weight.  His  actual  weight  is  811 
grammes,  giving  an  increase  of  37  grammes. 

Several  milligrauimts  of  "lympli"  iojected  into  this  guine.i- 
pi(»  at  different  epochs  produced  no  reaction,  even  in  the  dose 
of  80  milligrammes. 

2.  A  guinea-pig  inoculated  November  22,  1890,  with  huiiKin 
tuberculosis  by  means  of  two  cutaneous  incisions  in  the  groins', 
pre-ented  a  slowly  evolving  tuberculosis.  The  inguinal  noiles, 
at  the  end  of  three  weeks,  were  as  large  as  small  nuts;  the  ani- 
ra;il,  while  iipparently  well,  had  lost  40  grammes,  weighing  703 
grammes  .Junuaiy  3d.  Ue  was  then  given  bulf  a  iiMlligramme 
of  '•  lymph,"  and  the  successive  days  the  following  quantities: 

\  niilligramnie, 


January    25th,  15  milligrammes,  i  February  12th,    80  milligrammeB. 

"  27th,  16  "  "  14th,    35  " 

"  30th,  15  " 

February  2d,  30  " 

7th,  20 

"  9th,  25  " 

"  lOtb,  25  " 


Januarv  3(1, 
"  ■  4tli, 
5tli, 
"  0th, 
"  8th, 
"  10th, 
"        11th, 


1 

1 

H       " 

3  milligrammes. 

3  " 

8  " 


I  .Tanuarv  12th,    3  milligrammes. 

1        "  ■    13tl),    3 

i        "  Hth,    6 

I        "  16th,  10 

1        "  18th,  10           " 

"  20th,  15            " 

I        "  22d,    16           " 


14th, 

"  16th,    75  " 

"  ISth,    80  " 

"  20th,  100  " 

"  22d,    100  " 

Total 640  milligrammes. 


*  Read  before  the  Medical  Society  of  the  County  of  New  York, 
February  23,  1891. 


Making  a  total  of  640  milligrammes  in  a  little  less  than  two 
months'  time. 

A  reaction  was  only  obtained  after  the  injection  of  30  milli- 
grammes. I  should  like  here  to  remark  that,  given  the  weight 
of  the  animal,  100  milligrammes  of  lymph  would  be  equivalent 
to  about  10  grammes,  or  10,000  milligrammes,  for  a  man  of  or- 
dinary weight,  and  the  total  quantity  of  040  milligrammes, 
equivalent  to  more  than  64  grammes  or  cubic  centimetres,  for 
the  same  man.  The  reaction,  obtained  after  the  injection  of 
30  milligrammes  and  larger  doses,  manifested  itself  by  an  eleva- 
tion of  one  or  two  degrees  centigrade  of  temperature.  Neither 
the  tubercular  ulcerations  nor  the  nodes  were  in  any  way  af- 
fected. 

Results. — They  are  absolutely  unfavorable;  the  animal  has 
lost  weight  constantly,  weighing  at  the  beginning  of  the  experi- 
mentation 763  grammes,  and  to-day  645  grammes,  givir.g  a  loss 
of  118  grammes,  or  one  seventh  of  its  entire  weight,  since  the 
beginning  of  the  injections.  Moreover,  as  you  can  see,  the 
cutaneous  lesions  of  the  animal,  which  I  present  to  you,  have 
acquired  an  unusual  intensity.  The  points  of  inoculation, 
which  had  cicatrized,  reopened  during  the  period  of  injections 
and  became  ulcerated,  forming  on  the  right  side  a  raw  surface 
of  the  size  of  a  tweuty-five-cent  piece.  The  ulceration  of  the 
left  side  is  much  larger  and  extends  from  the  flank  toward  the 
back  and  around  the  thigh,  and  invades  the  abdominal  surface. 
Other  smaller  ulcerations  and  tubercular  nodules  can  be  seen  at 
a  di?^tance  of  a  centimetre  and  a  half  from  the  main  wound. 
Rare  bacilli  have  been  found  in  the  tissue  excised  from  the  edges 
of  this  ulceration.  Localized  induration  of  the  skin  is  found  at 
about  two  centimetres  and  a  halt' from  tlie  ulceration,  and  it  is 
positive  that  a  bacillar  infiltration  has  taken  place.  The  ab- 
dominal wall  is  infiltrated.  The  internal  organs  are  apparently 
compromised,  for  respiration  is  notably  accelerated,  there  being 
.-ibout  ninety-six  insiiirations  to  the  minute,  and  the  animal  hav- 
ing apparently  but  a  short  time  to  live.  I  intend  to  exhibit 
its  vi^ee^a  to  the  society  whenever  it  dies. 

I  do  not  l)elieve  that  this  case  can  be  considered  excep- 
tional, for  similar  results  have  been  obtained  and  com- 
municated to  \\\£  Academy  of  Medicine  of  Paris  by  Pro- 
fessor Jaccoud,  Professor  Dujardin  Bcauinctz,  and  Professor 
Dubief. 

0.  Experiments  upon  Patients.  —  In  consequence  of  the 
scarcely  favorable  results  which  have  been  published  so  far,  I 
have  not  felt  myself  at  liberty  to  accept  more  than  three  pa- 
tients for  the  inoculations.  Two  of  these  patients  have  pul- 
monary tuberculosis  capable  of  amelioration  by  the  ordinary 
methods  of  treatment;  the  third  patient,  who  has  been  oper- 
ated upon  several  times  in  the  past  two  years  for  tubercular 
genital  lesions,  had  at  the  moment  ho  presented  himself  tor  in- 
oculations a  tubercular  lesion  of  the  condyles  and  lower  third 
of  the  left  femur.  Although  the  articulation  is  comparali>ely 
mobile,  the  leg  is  several  centimetres  shoiler  than  it  should  be, 
and  complete  extension  can  not  he  obtained;  widkiiig  is  only 
possible  by  means  of  crutches,  and  the  slightest  contoct  is 
painTnl. 

The  condition  of  the  two  patients  with  pulmonary  tubercu- 
losis has  not  been  visibly  ameliorated  by  flio  injections.  The 
third  patient,  with  tubercular  bono  alVection,  has  seen  his  pain 
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disappear  so  that  neither  pressure  nor  blows  npou  the  diseased 
parts  is  any  longer  painful. 

lie  has  increased  over  four  kilogrammes  (nearly  ten  pounds) 
in  weight  in  five  weeks,  his  weight  at  the  beginning  of  the  treat- 
ment being  03'6  kilogrammes.  He  is  always  forced  to  use 
crutches,  although  able  to  lean  upon  the  foot  of  the  affected 
side,  a  thing  he  could  not  do  less  than  a  month  and  a  half  ago. 
I  have  believed  myself  warranted,  in  view  of  this  condition  of 
afifairs,  in  continuing  the  treatment  by  injections,  although  I 
have  deemed  it  advisable  to  add  to  it  an  iodine  raedicatiou  and 
a  special  diet. 

Conclusion  A.  The  addition  of  a  iiiilligrarame  of 
"lyraph"  to  a  cubic  centimetre  of  culture  dues  not  prevent 
the  develogment  of  the  tubercle  bacilli. 

Tubercle  bacilli  can  develop  after  an  interval  of  several 
hours  (twenty-six  hours  at  least)  of  contact  with  pure 
<'  lymph." 

Contrary  to  what  wo\ilJ  appear  from  certain  recorded 
cases,  even  the  direct  action  of  the  lymph  upon  the  tubercle 
bacilli  does  not  produce  any  appreciable  morphological  or 
biological  modification. 

B.  The  injection  of  the  "lymph"  of  Professor  Koch, 
contrary  to  his  assertions  at  the  Berlin  Congress  and  in  his 
subsequent  communications,  exercised  no  inhibitory  action, 
even  in  considerable  doses,  upon  the  development  of  the 
but  slightly  advanced  tuberculosis  of  the  guinea-pig  in  the 
above-mentioned  experiment. 

C.  The  history  of  the  patients  of  whom  I  have  spoken, 
as  well  as  the  careful  study  of  the  observations  published, 
warrants  my  opinion  that  in  other  than  cases  of  tuber- 
cular lupus  or  of  specific  bone  lesion  the  "  tuberculine  "  of 
Koch  is  incfiicacious. 

Taking  into  consideration  results  similar  to  those  I  have 
described,  wo  could  conclude  that  we  are,  for  the  moment, 
assisting  at  the  spectacle  of  one  of  the  greatest  medical  and 
scientific  delusions  that  have  ever  existed,  and  that  the  rem- 
edy in  question  should  be  completely  rejected  from  thera- 
peutics. Still,  the  reaction  which  takes  place,  according 
to  many  case  records,  at  the  diseased  foci,  the  favorable  re- 
sults obtained  in  certain  special  cases  (lupus,  tuberculosis 
of  the  larynx,  of  the  bones,  etc.),  permit  us  to  believe  that 
the  new  remedy  could  be  of  use  not  only  as  a  method  of 
diagnostic  but  also  as  a  precious  adjuvant  to  other  methods 
of  treatment  of  tuberculosis.  This  is  a  view  of  the  case 
which,  in  so  far  as  I  know,  has  been  as  yet  but  little  studied, 
and  which,  it  seems  to  me,  merits  consideration. 


Inflnenza  in  Dogs. — "In  a  late  discussion  on  influenza,  nt  the 
Academic  de  m6deciiie,  Paris,  Professor  Olivier  instanced  several  cases 
of  this  disease  in  dogs  and  horses.  As  the  term  'influenza  '  has  long 
been  used  abroad  to  indicate  a  disease  common  to  the  hoiso  which  is 
certainly  not  influenza,  it  is  impossible  to  say  if  human  influenza  can 
be  communicated  to  that  animal.  With  regard  to  the  dog,  MM.  Megnin 
and  Veillon  recently  presented  a  note  to  the  Soei6t6  de  biologie  stat- 
ing that  of  late  a  disease  similar  to  influenza  has  raged  in  certain  ken- 
nels. In  a  pack  of  one  hundred  and  twenty,  at  Chantilly,  the  majoritv 
were  attacked,  and  among  coursing  dogs,  at  Aveyron,  and  a  fine  pack 
of  beagles,  the  disea.se  was  also  prevalent.  All  the  characteristics  of 
human  influenza  were  found  in  these  dogs,  as  swollen  and  watery  eyes, 
painful  cough,  and  general  depression.  The  animals  attacked  were 
rarely  long  ill,  and  only  from  one  to  two  percent,  succumbed." — Briluh 
Medical  Journal. 
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ESSEXTIAL   PAROXYSMAL  TACHYCARDIA. 

Dr.  II.  C.  Wood,  in  the  Univeraily  Medical  ilagazine  for 
March,  presents  the  history'of  a  case,  in  a  physician,  of  a  per- 
plexing cardiac  disturbance  to  which  he  has  attached  this  name, 
quoted  in  the  caption  above  written.  The  affection  is  one  of 
several  forms  of  "cardiac  nerve  storms"  which  may  or  may 
not  be  associated  with  organic  lesion  of  the  heart ;  and  this 
lesion,  in  turn,  may  or  may  not  be  essential — it  may,  for  exam- 
ple, be  trophic  or  secondary  to  a  nerve  lesion,  as  in  the  cases 
reported  by  Teissier,  in  which  the  aortic  valves  were  found  to 
be  punched  as  with  a  perforating  ulcer;  but,  whether  this  tro- 
phic explanation  is  accepted  or  not,  Dr.  Wood  has  no  remain- 
ing doubts  that  there  are  cases  of  violent  nerve  storm,  accom- 
panied with  excessive  pain — nerve  storms  similar  in  character 
to  those  that  constitute  the  "  gastric  crises  "  of  posterior  scle- 
rosis— in  which  no  lesion  of  the  valves  can  be  discovered;  and 
these  cases  differ  also  from  the  paroxysms  of  true  angina.  Dr. 
Wood  is  inclined  to  restrict  the  use  of  the  term  tachycardia. 
In  accordance  with  its  etymology,  it  could  be  made  to  apply  to 
any  case  of  rapid  action  of  the  heart.  But  he  regards  it  as  for- 
tunate that  there  has  not  yet  been  any  very  frequent  use  of  the 
word  sufficient  to  affix  to  it  any  settled  meaning,  and  he  sug- 
gests its  limitation  to  those  diseased  conditions,  marked  by  vio- 
lent action  of  the  heart,  that  are  not  dependent  on  organic  car- 
diac disease,  or  on  febrile  excitation,  or  on  a  general  constitu- 
tional affection,  such  as  exophthalmic  goitre  ;  and  he  proposes 
the  restriction  of  the  name  tachycardia  to  cases  in  which  very 
violent  action  of  the  heart  occurs  without  obvious  reason.  The 
greater  number  of  these  cases  resolve  themselves  into  the  fol- 
lowing three  classes :  (1)  paralysis,  centric  or  peripheral,  of  the 
pneuraogastric  or  inhibitory  nerve;  (2)  cases  of  reflex  disturb- 
ance, as  from  the  irritation  of  a  biliary  calculus  or  of  the  sexual 
organs  in  the  female  ;  and  (3)  those  in  which  the  affection  is  a 
neurosis,  as  when  it  is  due  to  hysteria  or  allied  conditions,  or 
to  exhaustion  from  privation,  or  to  fright,  or  to  the  too  rapid 
ascent  of  fliglits  of  stairs. 

Carrying  the  distinction  still  further,  Dr.  Wood  places  in  a 
class  by  themselves  certain  rare  cases  of  cardiac  motor-nerve 
storms  to  which  he  applies  the  title  of  essential  paroxysmal 
tachycardia,  several  of  which  cases  have  been  found  by  him  in 
the  contributions  of  Nothuagel.  In  the  most  striking  of  these 
cases,  the  patient  was  subject  to  violent  action  of  the  heart  that 
came  on  abruptly,  even  during  absolute  quiet,  without  marked 
pain,  but  with  some  sense  of  anxiety.  In  n  moment  the  pulse 
would  go  up  to  180,  the  heart  sounds  meanwhile  remaining 
normal.     Th«  duration   of  the  tachycardiul  jiaroxysm   varied 
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from  a  few  minutes  to  several  hoars.  In  the  instance  of  (he 
physician,  already  referred  to  as  Dr.  Wood's  typical  patient,  the 
pulse-rate  rises  as  high  as  160  if  the  patient  remains  at  rest,  and 
as  high  as  200  if  he  exerts  himself,  as  in  walking.  The  access 
of  the  paroxysm  is  abrupt,  and  so  is  its  cessation.  During  rest 
the  disagreeable  sensations  belonging  to  the  attack  are  hardly 
more  than  slight  pain  and  a  sense  of  thoracic  fullness.  The 
patient.  Dr.  H.  C,  is  now  over  eighty-five  years  of  age,  and 
since  about  his  sixtieth  year  has  had  these  paroxysms,  on  an 
average,  once  in  every  three  weeks,  although  he  has  had  :is 
many  as  four  in  a  month.  This  was  his  experience  prior  to 
1888;  latterly  the  attacks  have  been  more  frequent.  The  par- 
oxysms may  be  brief  and  they  may  be  broken  up  by  some  med- 
icament after  a  few  minutes — but  various  forms  of  treatment 
tend  to  lose  their  efficacy  after  a  certain  number  of  trials — or 
may  be  protracted  to  ten  or  even  twenty-six  hours.  The  pa- 
tient lias  been  examined  frequently  for  cardiac  lesion  by  vari- 
ous physicians  of  high  rank,  both  during  the  attacks  and  during 
the  intervals,  but  at  no  time  has  any  murmur  been  found.  His 
health  h.is  continued  good,  and  now,  in  his  eighty-seventh  year, 
he  continues  to  be  sufficiently  vigorous  to  be  able  to  ride  about 
in  his  carriage  for  hours  at  a  time,  and  even  to  walk  considera- 
ble distances.  The  attacks  have  become  very  frequent,  occur- 
ring during  the  last  year  almost  every  day,  but  they  are  often 
terminated  promptly  by  the  drinking  of  a  glass  of  cold  water. 
The  pulse  now  rarely  rises  above  133,  there  is  little  distress, 
and  he  can  even  write  a  letter  in  the  height  of  a  severe  parox- 
ysm without  the  handwriting  showing  any  tremalousness  or 
otherwise  giving  evidence  that  it  is  the  work  of  a  tachycardiac 
old  man. 

In  conclusion,  the  following  is  Dr.  Wood's  deSnition,  given 
in  his  own  words,  of  essential  paroxysmal  tachycardia  :  "The 
definition  of  the  disease  would  be  that  of  a  recun-ent  paroxys- 
mal neurosis  in  which  attacks  of  excessively  rapid  heart  action 
occur  without  obvious  immediate  or  i;i>posing  cause,  and  wilh- 
out  pronounced  pain  or  excessive  cardiac  distress,  the  pulse  ris- 
ing to  160  and  upward,  the  sounds  of  the  heart  remaining  nor- 
mal, and  it  being  frequently  possible  to  arrest  the  attacks  by 
drinking  a  glass  of  cold  water  and  certain  other  procedures  of 
apparently  trifling  import,  the  disease  having  apparently  no 
tendency  to  shorten  life  or  to  develop  organic  disease,  and  be- 
ing entirely  compatible  with  great  mental  and  physical  activ- 
ity." In  regard  to  the  influence  over  this  affection  of  so  sim- 
ple an  act  as  the  swallowing  of  a  small  amount  of  cold  water — 
which  is  probably  a  characteristic  [)henomenon  of  the  trouble, 
since  it  has  been  noted  in  nearly  all  the  fully  reported  cases — 
Dr.  Wood  refers  to  observations  by  Dr.  S.  Meltzer,  wliicli  .<how 
that  swallowing  is  attended  with  a  loss  of  tone  in  the  vagus 
center,  and  wilh  a  consequent  cardiac  inhibition,  but  it  is  also 
possible  that  the  swallowing  of  cold  or  hot  liquid  begets  a 
stimulus  to  the  cardiac  center  by  an  irritation  of  the  periph- 
eral gastric  filaments,  since  it  is  well  known  that  an  irritation 
of  the  abdominal  nerves  is  competent  to  inhibit  the  heart  in  a 
reflex  way ;  and  the  temperature  at  which  the  liquids  are  swal- 
lowed is  important,  since,  if  the  water,  when  taken  by  the  pa- 


tient, is  only  moderately  cold,  much  larger  quantities  of  it  are 
required. 

THE  AFTER-TREATMENT  IN   LAPAROTOMY  CASES. 

Dr.  a.  J.  C.  Skene,  in  the  Broollyn  Medical  Journal  for 
February,  reviews  the  new  and  old  ways  of  the  after-manage- 
ment of  laparotomy  cases.  He  finds  a  tendency  in  some  recent 
reports  toward  a  new  departure  in  ovariotomies  and  similar 
operations.  Instead  of  administering  opiates  and  securing  rest 
for  several  days,  the  bowels  are  moved  early  and  opium  and  its 
derivatives  are  withhtld.  Patients  who  show  signs  of  septi- 
caemia or  peritonitis  are  given  saline  cathartics.  It  is  argued 
that  a  free  activity  in  the  intestinal  mucous  membrane  is  bet- 
ter than  a  quiet  and  torpid  state,  because  it  favors  a  kind  of 
drainage  which  arrests  the  tendency  to  inflammation  of  the 
peritonaeum  and  helps  in  the  elimination  of  septic  material. 
"While  this  may  be  regarded  as  rational  from  a  theoretical 
standpoint,  especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that  in  some  cases  of 
well-marked  septicaimia  there  is  a  spontaneous  diarrhoea  that 
is  followed  by  a  lowering  of  the  temperature  for  a  time,  yet 
the  clinical  fact  is  that  this  kind  of  elimination  by  diarrhnoa  or 
by  purgation  is  seldom  productive  of  any  permanent  improve- 
ment. The  new  treatment  appears  to  Dr.  Skene  to  suffer  in 
comparison  with  the  old  one  in  the  hands  of  surgeons  who  aim 
to  procure  rest  for  the  bowels  and  the  stomach  also  until  the 
first  dangers  are  past.  He  has  found  in  his  own  practice  that, 
so  soon  as  there  are  evidences  of  sepsis  or  inflammation  afttr 
an  operation,  the  stomach  is  disturbed  and  will  not  retain  saline 
cathartics  or,  in  fact,  any  other  medicinal  agent;  in  other 
words,  those  practitioners  who  might  wisli  to  adopt  the  new 
plan  of  treatment  seem  to  meet  with  an  almost  insuperable  ob- 
stacle to  the  administration  of  cathartics  at  the  very  moment 
that  the  indications  for  their  use  have  arisen.  Perhaps  the 
advocates  of  this  treatment  may  be  able  to  anticipate  the  onset 
of  the  coming  storm  by  giving  salines  to  ward  it  off,  but  Dr. 
Skene  has  not  been  able  to  do  so. 

Regarding  the  use  of  opium  after  ovariotomy  apd  other  like 
operations,  the  writer  adheres  to  the  conservative  ground  that, 
while  there  is  a  considerable  immberofgood  reasons  in  favor 
of  that  drug,  he  has  not  yet  heard  of  one  tenable  argument 
against  it.  There  may  be  a  few  patients  who  can  get  along 
without  it,  but  the  vast  m.njority  do  better  under  it,  and  there- 
fore may  be  said  to  require  it  to  enable  them  to  resist  pain  and 
sleeplessness  and  shock,  and,  above  all,  to  secure  that  rest  and 
quiet  that  are  so  important  to  recovery  after  major  operations. 
The  bearing  'that  opium  has  on  the  control  or  prevention  of 
septic  .secpiences  in  surgery  is  seen  in  the  necessity  that  exists 
for  prompt  repair  in  and  about  the  wounds  made  by  the  sur- 
geon, and  in  the  fact  that  the  reparative  processes  go  on  most 
favorably  when  the  nervous  a|)paratus  is  in  a  quiescent  and 
pliant  condition.  The  process  of  reparative  nutrition  in,  as  a 
rule,  brought  to  a  stand-still  when  the  nervous  system  is  in  a 
state  of  turmoil  and  the  circulation  is  running  wild.  The 
patient  needs  at  such  tinics  the  protective  factor  lliiit  will  allow 
repair  to  be  reestablished  in  quietude  and  repose  of  the  nerv- 
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003  system,  and  opium  is  tbe  most  potential  agent  yet  made 
known  to  us  for  effecting  this  protection.  It  is  not  even  neces- 
sary to  wait  for  evidences  of  septic  and  other  complications, 
but  the  drug  should  be  given  to  control  that  nervous  erethism 
tliat  commonly  precedes  all  those  troubles.  Opium  fails  to  do 
all  that  it  is  capable  of  accomplishing  if  it  is  not  given  in  time, 
and  it  may  often  be  condemned  as  useless  when  the  real  fault 
lies  in  the  mode  of  administering  it.  Some  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful of  oar  laparotomists  give  it  immediately  after  tbe  opera- 
tion, and  in  all  cases  where  the  wound  has  been  large  or  where 
shock  is  present  this  rule  is  the  best,  but  in  cases  of  lesser 
gravity  Dr.  Skene  prefers  to  wait  until  tbe  effects  of  the  anaes- 
thetic have  passed  off  and  some  distress  or  pain  is  complained 
of;  then  is  the  time  to  begin  with  tlie  opium,  and  the  narcotic 
effect  should  be  kept  up  bo  long  as  there  is  danger  of  these 
dreaded  complications,  as  judged  of  by  tlie  condition  of  the 
patient.  Ilis  manner  of  giving  the  drug  is  by  hypodermic  in- 
jection at  first,  keeping  up  the  effect  in  that  way  or  by  reetnl 
instillations  of  opium  in  warm  water.  Finally,  Dr.  Skene 
would  present,  as  a  strong  point  against  catharsis  and  in  favor 
of  narcosis,  the  argument  by  analogy  that  can  be  drawn  from 
the  success  that  has  followed  the  use  of  opium  in  puerperal 
peritonitis  and  metritis,  in  which  class  of  cases  the  opium  treat- 
ment was  first  employed  and  is  still  practiced  by  obstetricians 
to  a  large  extent.  Now,  as  there  is  a  marked  similarity  be- 
tween the  inflammatory  and  septic  diseases  that  occur  in  the 
puerperal  state,  and  those  that  follow  upon  ovariotomy,  hys- 
terectomy, and  other  like  operations,  the  esperience  of  ob- 
stetricians with  both  new  and  old  ways  of  treatment  must  be 
of  great  weight  in  guiding  ovariotomists.  And,  for  the  present 
at  least,  the  weight  of  experience  appears  to  support  the  non- 
perturbaling  and  reStful  plan  that  relies  chiefly  on  the  e.irly 
and  continuous  use  of  opium. 
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NEW   FORMS   OF  TUE   MICROBE   OF   PNEUMONIA. 

The  Lancet  for  February  28th  states  that  Dr.  Guido  Banti 
has  reached  some  rather  complicating  conclusions  regardingthe 
diplococciisof  acute  pneumonia.  He  professes  not  only  to  liave 
found  this  microbe  in  every  one  of  the  forty-seven  cases  of 
fibrinous  pneumonia  examined,  but  to  have  discovered  tliat  tbe 
diplococcus  occurs  in  four  varieties — one  of  which  is  doubtless 
identical  with  the  much-debated  Fraenkel-Weichsclhaum  coccus 
— differing  in  their  pathogenic  virulence  when  inoculated  in 
animals.  Banti  believes  that  ho  hiis  demonstrated  that  the 
diplococcus  of  Fraenkel  and  Weichscll)aum  is  one  of  the  less 
virulent  of  the  four  forms ;  and  be  points  out  that  in  the  years 
188G  and  1887,  as  well  as  last  year,  the  type  of  pneumonia  was 
a  relatively  mild  one,  and  then  it  was  that  only  tliat  diplococ- 
cus could  be  found.  But  in  1868  and  1889,  when  the  cases 
were  much  more  severe,  the  three  other  forms  of  this  micro- 
organism were  the  ones  most  constantly  met  with.  The  h.icil- 
lus  of  Fiicdliinder  was  not  found  in  this  series  of  cases;  ibe 
same  is  true  of  tbe  Strr.ptocoecui  pyogenes.  The  investigations 
were  extended  to  eight  cases  of  secondary  broncho-|)neuni(inia 
which  yielded  the  diplococcus,  tillier  alone  or  as.-ociattd  with 
the  Staphylococcus  pyogenes  aureus,  or  the  latter  alone,  or  in 
association    with    the    Streptococcus  pyogenes.     In  exceptional 


cases  other  microbes,  such  as  the  bacillus  of  Friedlander,  were 
found.  The  chief  points  of  interest  in  this  investigation  were 
the  well-nigh  invariable  presence  of  the  Diplococcus  pneumonim 
in  lobar  pneumonia,  not  only  in  the  exudation  in  the  lung  and 
pleura,  but  often,  probably  always,  in  the  blood  ;  the  variation 
in  the  intensity  of  the  disease  dependent  on  the  differences  in 
virulence  of  the  micro-organism;  and,  lastly,  the  fact  that  com- 
plications are,  as  a  rule,  excited  by  the  same  agency. 


STUDIES   IN   ONTOLOGY. 

Ix  a  recent  issue  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Duilin  So- 
ciety there  is  an  essay  under  this  head  by  G.  Johnstone  Stoney, 
M.  A.  The  subject  is  dealt  with  from  the  standpoint  of  the  sci- 
entific student  of  nature.  He  begins  the  study  by  reasoning 
from  the  beliefs  existing  in  the  mind  of  the  inquirer,  meaning 
his  own  or  any  other  mind.  Tbe  steps  of  tbe  argument  are  pre- 
sented in  diagrammatic  form,  making  the  sequence  of  certain 
objects,  relations,  and  events  clear,  so  that  one  can  follow  out 
the  author's  method.  He  considers  that  a  great  step  will  be 
gained  if  it  ever  becomes  possible  to  ascertain  the  protheta  of 
human  memory,  the  changes  of  tbe  brain  which  accompany  the 
revival  of  thoughts  recollected,  and  how  these  differ  from  the  pro- 
theton  of  the  original  thought,  as  also  the  condition  of  the  brain 
during  the  interval  between  the  original  thought  and  its  revival. 
Tbe  author  says  that  probably  this  can  not  be  arrived  at  direct- 
ly, but  that  there  may  ho  instances  in  which  it  would  not  be 
impossible  to  detect  that  which  in  external  nature — /'.  c  ,  exclu- 
sive of  the  brain  and  sii;ilar  structures — is  the  protheton  of 
what  may  be  called  cosmic  memory.  If  this  clew  can  be  ob- 
tained, it  may  probably  be  followed  by  further  discoveries. 


CONCERNING   THE   PRESCRIPTION    OF   PROPRIETARY 
DRUGS. 

The  Druggists''  Circular  for  February  contains  a  letter  of 
inquiry  from  an  apothecary  regarding  the  prob.ible  cause  of 
effervescence  when  attempting  to  dispense  antikamnia  with 
elixir  of  pepsin.  Tiie  reply  of  the  editor  of  that  journal  is  to 
the  effect  that  the  reaction  in  the  case  cited  can  not  bo  ex- 
]>liiined,  since  the  composition  of  antikamnia  has  not  been  made 
public.  The  proprietors  of  that  article  have  issued  only  the 
vague  statement  that  it  is  "a  new  combination  of  coal-tar  de- 
rivatives of  the  series  C„II-„_|„"  and  that  its  therapeutic  action 
isanalgesir,  antipyretic,  and  anodyne,  and  that  it  will  relieve  pain 
in  neuroses  with  great  certainty  and  without  evil  after-effects. 
The  editor  further  remarks  that  tbe  apothecary  would  do  well 
to  suggest  to  the  prescriber  of  any  drug  of  unknown  com|iosi- 
tion  that  he  should  order  it  to  be  dispensed  "'pure  and  simple, 
as  no  one  can  predict  what  will  hapjicn  to  it  on  its  admisluro 
with  something  else." 

PARA  PI.EGIC  RIGIDITY   IN  A  PEDESTRIAN. 

lu  the  CentraVdatt  J ur  Minische  MeJicin,  Dr.  Tticzek  re- 
views 0  case  that  was  reported  by  Dr.  Iladden  in  a  recent  nnni- 
ber  of  Brain.  The  jiatient  was  a  young  man  of  fine  physique, 
an  athlete  and  pedestrian.  Tbe  first  symptoms  noticed  were 
pain  and  spa-^m  in  the  legs,  followed  by  atroi>by,  weakness,  and 
rigidity.  .\ny  voluntary  moveiueut  of  iho  legs  brought  on  Iho 
spasm,  beginning  in  one  group  of  mu.-oles  and  extending  over 
the  entire  limb.  The  limbs  at  a  later  stupe  became  so  sensitive 
that  any  irritation,  direct  or  indirect,  brought  on  tbe  spnsmodio 
attack  and  the  contractions  rapidly  became  tetanic.  The  elec- 
trical reaction  was  normal,  and  so  were  the  reflexes.  The  nius. 
I  cles  of  the  upper  eslrcmities  remained  perfectly  developed,  but 
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their  action  was  weak.     Marked  iraprovement  followed  the  use 
of  hot  and  cold  douches  and  bromide  of  potassium. 


THE   SPEECH   CEN'TER. 

Ix  a  review  of  the  second  edition  of  Dr.  Frederick  Hiite 
man's  book  on  Aphasia  and  the  Localization  of  the  Facility  of 
Articulate  Language,  published  in  the  American  Journal  of  In- 
sanity. Dr.  Bateman  is  quoted  as  practically  discarding  all  the 
theories,  including  Broca's,  of  localization  of  the  speech  center. 
Although  he  admits  that  in  a  great  number  of  cases  aphasia  has 
been  found  associated  with  disease  in  the  left  anterirr  lobe,  and 
more  especially  in  llie  third  frontal  convolution  or  its  immedi- 
ate neighborhood,  and  that  the  occurrence  of  dt-rangements  of 
speech  with  lesions  of  this  limited  area  is  so  strikinglj  frequent 
as  to  take  it  altogether  out  of  the  region  of  mere  chance,  he  ex- 
plicitly states  that  he  thinks  the  matter  not  proved  so  far  as  any 
arbitrary  and  definite  localization  of  the  faculty  of  S|iee<h  is 
concerned. 

A   TREATMENT   OF  EPISTAXIS. 

Mr.  Jonathan  Hutchinson  has  made  a  note  in  his  Archives 
of  Surgery  of  a  treatment  of  epistaxis  which  he  avers  has  never 
failed  of  success  in  his  hands,  and  he  has  had  many  very  rebel- 
lions cases.  It  consists  in  plunging  the  patient's  feet  and  hands 
into  water  as  hot  as  can  be  borne. 


ITEMS,   ETC. 

Infectious  Diseases  in  New  York. — We  are  indebted  to  the  Sanitarj 
Bureau  of  the  Health  Department  for  the  following  statement  of  cases 
and  deaths  reported  during  the  two  weeks  ending  March  10,  1891 : 


DISE4.SES. 


Typhoid  fever 

Scarlet  fever 

Cerebro-spinal  meningitis. , 

Measles 

Diphtheria 

Small-pox 

Varicella 


Week  ending  ilar.  3.   Week  ending  Mar.  10. 


138 

3 

328 

100 
0 


130 

2 

420 

105 

1 

7 


The  Tenth  Oennan  Congress  of  Physicians  {Congress fiir  innere 
Mcdicin)  will  be  held  at  Wiesbaden  on  the  6th,  7th,  8th,  and  9th  of 
April,  under  the  presidency  of  Dr.  Leyden,  of  Berlin.  The  chief 
themes  announced  are  as  follows  :  April  6th. — Gall-stone  Diseases  (re- 
porters, Dr.  Naunyn,  of  Strassburg,  and  Dr.  Fiirbringcr.  of  Berlin). 
April  7th. — Koch's  Method  of  Treatment  in  Pulmonary  Tuberculosis 
and  other  Internal  Tuberculous  Diseases.  April  8th. — Angina  Pectoris 
(reporters,  Dr.  A.  Frankcl,  of  Berlin,  and  Dr.  0.  Vierordt,  of  Heidel- 
berg). In  addition,  the  following  papers  arc  announced :  On  Intermit- 
tent Albuminuria,  by  Dr.  Kahler,  of  Vienna ;  On  the  Treatment  of  Leu- 
ccomia,  by  Dr.  Mosler,  of  (Jreifswald ;  On  the  Differential  Diagnosis  of 
Peiicardial  Exudates  and  Cardiac  Dilatation,  by  Dr.  Schott,  of  N'au- 
heiin  ;  On  Circulatory  Disturbances,  and  On  Morbid  Changes  of  the 
Striated  Muscles,  by  Dr.  Knoll,  of  Prague ;  On  Chemical  Proce.«sc.-^  in 
Infectious  Diseases,  by  Dr.  Brieger,  of  Berlin ;  On  the  Diagno.sis  of 
Hypertrophic  Cirrhosis  of  the  Liver,  by  Dr.  Rosenstein,  of  Leiden  ;  On 
Hydrocephalus,  by  Dr.  Quincke,  of  Kiel ;  Observations  on  the  Patellar, 
Tendon  Reflex  in  Tabes  Dorsalis,  by  Dr.  Eiclihorst  of  Ziirich ;  On  the 
Question  of  the  Genesis  of  the  Vesicular  Respiratory  Murmur,  and  On 
the  Statistics  of  Varicella,  by  Dr.  Edlefscn,  of  Kiel;  On  the  Diuretic 
Action  of  Phenylmethylpyrazolcarbonie  Acid,  by  Dr.  Tappeiner,  of  .Mu- 
nich ;  On  the  Method  of  "Mathematical  Diagnosis"  of  Acute  .Vrtiiular 
Rheumati.sm  and  all  Other  Form:!  of  Central  Rheumatism,  and  On  the 
/Etiology  of  Bright's  Disease,  by  Dr.  Fricdiiindcr,  of  Leipsic;  Cliriical 
Observations  on  the  Excretion  of  Acids  in  Psychical  and  N'crvous  Affec- 
tions, by  Dr.  Leubuschcr,  of  Jena;  The  Examination  of  the  Specific 


Gravity  of  the  Blood,  and  its  Significance  in  Anaimic  States,  by  Dr. 
Schmaltz,  of  Dresden ;  and  The  Diagnosis  and  Treatment  of  Gout,  by 
Dr.  Mordhorst,  of  Wiesbaden ;  also  papers  on  subjects  not  yet  an- 
nounced by  Dr.  Eiilz,  of  Marburg,  Dr.  Klemperer,  of  Berlin,  Dr.  Leo 
of  Bonn,  and  Dr.  Lenhartz,  of  Leipsic. 

The  late  Dr.  George  E.  Cutter. — The  following  resolution  was  passed 
by  the  board  of  surgeon.^,  and  afterward  by  the  board  of  directors,  of 
the  New  York  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary,  at  their  last  regidar  meeting : 

"  In  view  of  the  death  of  Dr.  George  Rogers  Cutter,  which  occurred 
on  February  12, 1891,  after  a  brief  illness,  the  board  of  surgeons  of  the 
New  York  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary  hereby  place  on  record  their  warm 
sense  of  his  estimable  qualities  tis  a  man  and  as  a  physician.  Begin- 
ning his  connection  with  the  institution  as  resident  surgeon,  he  was  af- 
terward placed  upon  the  staff,  aud  acquired  the  position  of  surgeon  in 
1877.  His  career  in  the  service  of  the  infirmary  covers  a  period  of 
twenty-one  years.  He  was  noteworthy  for  fidelity,  promptness,  and 
zeal  in  his  work.  His  industry  was  unflagging.  Quick  in  thought  and 
action,  he  was  prompt  to  recognize  the  value  of  new  methods  and  to 
profit  by  his  own  observation  and  experience.  He  was  a  scholarly  man 
and  never  tired  of  acquainting  himself  with  the  most  receut  literature 
of  his  profession.  Gifted  in  the  art  of  acquiring  languages,  his  reading 
was  wide  and  his  discernment  good.  The  surgeons  feel  that  they  have 
lost  a  most  gifted  and  true  man,  an  esteemed  colleague,  and  an  able 
surgeon.  While  they  express  their  own  regrets,  they  beg  to  tender 
their  sincere  condolence  and  sympathy  to  his  wife  and  family." 

The  Section  in  Public  Health  and  Hygiene  of  the  New  York 
Academy  of  Medicine. — At  the  meeting  to  be  held  on  ^Vednesday,  the 
ISth  inst..  Dr.  Andrew  F.  Currier  will  read  a  paper  on  The  Unrestricted 
Evil  of  Prostitution.  Dr.  R.  W.  Taylor,  Dr.  F.  R.  Sturgis,  Dr.  W.  M. 
McLaury,  Mr.  Aaron  Powell,  aud  Mr.  Anthony  Comstock  will  take  part 
in  the  discussion. 

The  Medical  Corps  of  the  Army. — We  lately  gave  notice  that  an 
army  examining  board  would  meet  in  New  York  in  April.  At  that 
time  the  number  of  vacancies  was  five;  now  it  is  fourteen. 

The  Death  of  Dr.  Hosmer  Allen  Johnson,  of  Ciiicago.  occurred  on 
February  26th.  He  was  a  native  of  Wales,  Erie  County,  N.  Y.,  but 
while  yet  in  his  boyhood  moved  to  Michigan.  He  was  graduated  in  arts 
at  the  University  of  that  State  in  1849,  and  in  medicine  at  the  Rush 
Medical  College  in  1852.  He  settled  m  Chicago  and  was  soon  identi- 
fied with  medical  teaching,  remaining  in  the  Rush  College  from  1856 
to  1859.  In  the  same  year  he  assisted  in  the  formation  of  the  Chicago 
Medical  College,  being  the  first  president  of  its  faculty.  His  connec- 
tion with  that  institution  as  professor  or  trustee  continued  until  the 
time  of  his  death.  He  also  assisted  at  the  founding  of  the  Chicago 
Academy  of  Sciences  and  other  local  societies.  He  was  at  one  time  a 
member  of  the  National  Board  of  Health  and  also  of  his  State  board. 
He  was  president  of  the  American  Public  Health  Association  at  the 
time  of  its  annual  convention  in  Brooklyn  in  1889.  He  was  a  frequent 
contributor  to  medical  periodical  literature,  and  edited  the  Northwestern 
AfediealJounial  for  some  years.  He  was  a  prominent  member  of  the 
Relief  and  Aid  Board  after  the  great  fire,  and  was  the  author  of  the 
medical  report.  His  fatal  illness  was  pneumonia.  He  was  in  his  sixty, 
ninth  year. 

Army  Intslligence. —  Officinl  List  of  Changes  in  the  Stntiont  and 

Duties  of  Officers  serving  in  the  Medical  Department,    United  Stales 

Armg,  from  March  1  to  March  7,  1S91: 

HoRTON,  SAMDtx,  Major  and  Surgeon.  By  direction  of  the  Secretary 
of  War,  leave  of  absence  for  two  months,  on  surgeon's  certificate  of 
disability,  is  granted.  Par.  7,  S.  0.  49,  A.  G.  0.,  Washington,  D.  C, 
February  4,  1891. 

Lippi.vcoTT,  Hknuv,  Major  and  Surgeon,  is,  by  direction  of  the  Secretary 
of  War,  relieved  from  duty  at  Fort  Union,  New  Mexico,  to  take 
effect  upon  the  final  abandonment  of  that  post,  and  will  then  pro- 
ceed to  Fort  Adams,  Rhode  Island,  and  report  in  person  to  the  com- 
manding ollicer  of  that  post  for  duty  as  Post  Surgeon,  reporting  by 
letter  to  the  commanding  general.  Division  of  the  Atlantic.  Par.  9, 
S.  0.  46,  A.  G.  0.,  Washington,  D.  C,  February  28,  1891. 
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Datis,  William  B.,  Captain  and  Assistant  Surgeon.  By  direction  of 
the  Secretary  of  War,  the  extension  of  leave  of  absence  granted  in 
S.  0.  22,  February  5,  1S91,  Division  of  the  Atlantic,  is  further  ex- 
tended one  month.  Par.  7,  S.  0.  46,  A.  G.  0.,  Washington,  D.  C, 
February  28,  1891. 
The  following-named  officers,  having  been  found  by  Army  Retiring 

Boards  incapacitaied  for  active  service  on  account  of  disability  inoi  lent 

to  the  service,  are,  by  direction  of  the  President,  retired  from  active 

service   this   date   under   the   provisions   of    Section    1,251,    Revised 

Statutes ; 

Tkemaixe,  William  S.,  Major  and  Surgeon. 

LoRiNG,  Leonard  T.,  Major  and  Surgeon. 

Par.  19,  S.  0.  45,  A.  G.  0.,  Washington,  D.  C,  February  27,  1891. 

Elbret,  Frederick  W.,  Captain  and  Assistant  Surgeon,  having  been 
examined  by  a  board  of  officers  and  found  physically  disqualified 
for  the  duties  of  a  surgeon  with  the  rank  of  major,  by  reason  of 
disability  incident  to  the  service,  is,  by  direction  of  the  President, 
retired  from  active  service  with  the  rank  of  major  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  act  of  Congress  approved  October  1,  1890,  to  date 
from  February  24,  1891,  the  date  from  which  he  would  have  been 
promoted  to  the  grade,  by  reason  of  seniority,  if  found  qualified. 
Par.  1,  S.  0.  45,  A.  G.  0.,  February  27,  1891. 

CRONKniTE,  Henry  M.,  Major  and  Surgeon,  will,  by  direction  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  War,  report  in  person  to  the  commanding  officer.  Fort 
Adams,  Rhode  Island,  for  temporary  duty  at  that  post  until  the  ar- 
rival of  a  successor  to  Major  Samuel  M.  Horton,  Surgeon,  when  he 
will  return  to  his  proper  station.  Par.  8,  S.  0.  45,  A.  G.  0.,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  February  27,  1891. 

Marine-Hospital  Service. — Official  List  of  the  Changes  of  Stations 

and  Duties  of  Medical  Officers  of  the   United  States  Marine-Hospital 

Service  for  the  three  weeks  ending  February  28,  1S91 : 

Pettcs,  W.  J.,  Passed  Assistant  Surgeon.  Relieved  from  special  duty 
as  Inspector  of  Immigrants  at  port  of  Boston,  Mass.  Ordered  tu 
Marine  Hospital,  Boston,  Mass.     February  10,  1891. 

Perrv,  T.  B.,  Assistant  Surgeon.  Granted  leave  of  absence  for  tliirty 
days.     February  20,  1891. 

Goodwin,  H.  T.,  Assistant  Surgeon.  Relieved  from  duty  at  Cincinnati, 
0.     Ordered  to  Marine  Hospital,  New  York.     February  9,  1891. 

Cofer,  L.  E.,  Assistant  Surgeon.  Detailed  for  special  duty  as  Inspector 
of  Immigrants,  port  of  Boston,  Mass.     February  10,  1891. 

Eager,  J.  M.,  Assistant  Surgeon.  Assigned  to  temporary  duty  at  Cin- 
cinnati, 0.     February  20,  1891. 

AppoinlmeTit. 

Eager,  John  M.,  of  Pennsylvania,  commissioned  as  Assistant  Surgeon 
by  the  President,  February  16,  1891. 

Society  Meetings  for  the  Coming  Week: 

MoxriAV,  March  16th:  Xew  York  Academy  of  Medicine  (Section  in 
Ophthalmology  and  Otology);  New  York  County  Medical  Associa- 
tion ;  Hartford,  Conn.,  Medical  Society;  Chicago  Medical  Society. 

Tdesdav,  March  nth :  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine  (Section  in 
Tlieory  and  Practice  of  Medicine) ;  New  York  Obstetrical  Society 
(private) ;  Medical  Society  of  the  County  of  Kings  ;  Og<leusl)urgli, 
N.  Y.,  Medical  Association  ;  Baltimore  Academy  of  Medicine. 

Wednesday,  March  ISth :  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine  (Section  in 
Public  Health  and  Hygiene);  Northwestern  Medical  and  Surgical 
Society  of  New  York  (private) ;  Medico-legal  Society ;  Metropolitan 
Medical  Society  (private) ;  Harlem  Medical  Association  of  the  City  of 
New  York;  Medical  Society  of  tlie  County  of  Allegany  (ipiarterly), 
N.  Y. ;  New  Jersey  Academy  of  Medicine  (Newark). 

Thcrsdav,  March  10th:  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine;  Brooklyn 
Surgical  Society ;  New  Bedford,  Mass.,  Society  for  Mediciil  Improve- 
ment (private). 

Friday,  March  20lh  :  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine  (Section  in 
Orthopicdic  Surgery) ;  Baltimore  Clinical  Society ;  Chicago  Gyiia'- 
cjlogical  Society. 

SaTOBDAy,  March  21st :  Clinical  Society  of  the  New  York  Po9t-grad\iute 
Medical  School  and  Hospital. 


Answers  to  Correspondents ; 

A'o.  349- — Write  to  the  Examination  Department  of  the  University 
of  the  State  of  New  York,  Albany,  and  comply  with  the  requirements 
of  which  the  department  will  inform  jou. 


fillers  ia  i\t  (gbitor. 


THE   USE  OF  SUPPOSITORIES. 

Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  January  29,  1891. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  New  Torlc  Medical  Journal : 

Sir:  My  attention  was  recently  called  to  the  insolubility  of 
suppositories.  I  made  an  autopsy  on  tlie  body  of  a  woman  \\-lio 
was  supposed  to  have  died  of  carcinoma.  The  case  presents 
some  interesting  features  aside  from  the  fact  that  I  found  no 
fewer  than  six  suppositories  between  the  rectum  and  the  trans- 
verse colon.  They  were  hard,  flattened,  and  elongated;  some 
imbedded  in  ftecal  matter  and  some  quite  tree  and  clean.  These 
.'uppositories  were  made  by  a  well-known  firm  in  Philadelphia, 
and  were  supposed  to  contain  raorphinaj  sulphat.,  gr.  ss. ;  atro- 
piniB  sulph.,  gr.  -f  J^.  There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  they 
contained  wax,  and  but  a  small  amount  of  cacao  butter.  They 
are  put  up  for  the  trade  and  will  remain  hard  during  the  sum- 
mer season.  This  woman  died  from  the  effect  of  morphine. 
Her  suffering  was  intense  and  the  attendant  introduced  a  sup- 
pository ;  in  an  hour  another  was  introduced,  and  within  an 
hour  more  a  third  one  was  pushed  into  the  rectum.  I  am  of  the 
opinion  that  they  were  only  partially  dissolved  ;  but  the  aggre- 
gate amount  of  morphine  liberated  during  those  two  hours  was 
enough  to  produce  death.  Another  interesting  feature  in  the 
case  was  this:  The  patient  bad  a  tumor  appear  in  the  left 
mamma.  She  persuaded  herself  it  was  carcinomatous,  although 
ber  family  physician  had  told  her  it  was  not  a  malignant 
growth.  Feeling  satisfied,  however,  that  it  was  a  cancer,  she 
went  to  an  institution  in  the  central  part  of  New  York  State 
and  bad  it  removed  by  the  aid  of  plasters.  In  about  a  year's 
time  she  began  to  suffer  intensely  with  pain  in  the  abdomen. 
She  was  then  convinced  that  her  vital  organs  were  being  eaten 
out  by  cancer.  She  was  examined  by  several  eminent  surgeons, 
and  they  all  expressed  an  opinion  that  she  had  no  cancer.  She 
bad  made  up  her  mind  that  she  had,  and  died  believing  tliather 
organs  were  destroyed  by  this  dreaded  disease.  The  autopsy 
showed  every  organ  to  bo  normal  and  no  trace  of  carcinoma 
could  bo  found,  ller  pain  was  probably  of  a  neuralgic  nature, 
as  she  often  suffered  from  neuralgia  in  the  face.  These  tumors 
in  the  colon  could  ho  distinctly  felt  through  the  abdominal  wall, 
and,  before  opening  the  body,  it  was  the  general  opinion  that 
they  were  growths  of  some  kind.  I  would  state  that  she  had 
an  enema  about  four  hours  before  death,  but  it  is  very  evident 
that  it  was  not  enough  to  bring  away  these  masses  of  wax.  In 
conclusion,  I  have  to  say  that  the  practitioner  who  uses  other 
than  a  freshly  made  morphine  suppository  subjects  his  patient 
to  the  dangers  of  morphine  poisoning,  if  not  death. 

Norton  L.  Wilson.  M.  D. 


|Jrotcci)ings  of  Sodctics. 

NEW   YORK  SURGICAL  SOCIETY. 
Meeting  of  Jamiary  14,  1891. 
The  Prosidciit,  Hr.  t'uAin.Es  K.  Riuddon,  in  the  Chair. 
Kupture  of  a  Phalangeal  Tendon ;  Tumor  of  the  Me- 
dian   Nerve. — Pr.   C.   McHirnev    presented    a  patient    who. 


March  14,  1891. 
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while  taking  off  his  stocking,  had  felt  a  sndden  pain  in  the  back 
of  his  wrist  joint  and  middle  finger.  He  had  found  himself  un- 
able to  extend  the  finger.  A  diagnosis  of  rupture  of  the  ex- 
tensor tendon  of  the  middle  finger  opposite  the  last  phalangeal 
articulation  was  made.  On  incision,  this  diagnosis  was  con- 
firmed. The  severed  ends  were  brought  together  with  oatgnt, 
and  the  finger  was  kept  in  extreme  extension  for  four  weeks. 
At  the  present  time  the  functional  result  was  perfect. 

Another  lesion  in  this  patient  was  of  considerable  interest. 
The  patient  liad  been  shown  to  the  society  about  two  years  be- 
fore. The  man  had  come  to  the  speaker  in  February,  1886, 
complaining  of  the  presence  of  a  tumor  of  considerable  size  on 
the  inner  aspect  of  the  middle  of  the  right  arm.  Two  months 
previously  lie  had  first  experienced  pain.  When  the  growth 
was  interfered  with  by  pressure,  pain  would  be  felt  through  the 
forearm  and  the  hand.  The  function  of  the  limb  was  normal. 
It  was  ancertain  whether  there  existed  a  tumor  of  the  median 
nerve  or  whether  the  growth  was  superficial  to  the  nerve  and 
pressing  on  it. 

The  patient  was  treated  by  operation  in  February.  .\n 
incision  was  made  and  the  deeper  structures  were  exposed  by 
dissection.  A  tumor  of  the  size  of  a  hen's  egg  was  found, 
its  surface  presenting  a  shining  membrane.  The  median 
nerve  was  seen  to  enter  the  tumor  at  its  upper  border  and  to 
emerge  from  it  below.  Delicate  strands  ran  over  the  grow  th 
and  formed  a  sheath.  The  connecting  bands  between  these 
strands  consisted  of  delicate  connective  tissue.  The  tumor  was 
situated  in  the  median  nerve  and  was  sheathed  by  its  separated 
fibers.  An  incision  was  made  parallel  with  the  fibers,  in  the  long 
axis  of  the  tumor,  and  the  capsule  dissected  oflF,  carrying  with 
it  fiber  after  fiber  of  the  nerve.  The  growth  was  then  shelled 
out  with  comparative  ease.  I'lie  operation  had  required  the 
severance  of  some  bundles  of  nerve  tissue.  After  the  enuclea- 
tion of  the  tumor  the  collapsed  sac,  made  up  largely  of  nerve 
fibers,  represented  the  nerve  itself.  Another  small  tumor  had 
existed  just  above  the  larger  one,  and  to  get  this  away  also  re- 
quired a  sacrifice  of  considerable  nerve  substance.  The  func- 
tional rtsnlt  in  tliis  case  had  been  perfect,  and  the  chief  point 
of  interest  in  the  case  was  the  fact  that  this  good  functional  re- 
sult had  continued  up  to  the  present  time,  a  period  of  five 
years. 

The  pathologist,  iJr.  F.  Ferguson,  bad  reported  the  tumor  as 
oval  in  shape,  measuring  two  inches  and  a  half  in  length  and  an 
inch  and  a  half  in  diameter.  It  was  surroonded  by  a  delicate 
fibrous  capsule  and  composed  of  fibrous  tissue  and  spindle  cells. 
The  spindle  cells  were  very  abundant.  The  diagnosis  was  that 
of  fibrosarcoma. 

Suprapubic  Section.  — Dr.  McBurset  then  presented  a 
number  ol  [jatients  on  w  bom  he  had  recently  performed  supra- 
pubic section.  In  all  the  cases  he  had  been,  from  the  nature  of 
the  lesions  as  diagnosticated,  induced  to  do  the  high  operation, 
making  the  usual  vertical  incision,  the  rectum  being  first  dis- 
tended with  a  rubber  water-bag  containing  six  ounces  of  water 
and  the  bladder  with  a  similar  quantity  of  Thiersch's  solution. 
The  stone,  or  whatever  called  for  the  operative  interference, 
being  removed,  the  bladdi-r  wound  was  then  closed  with  sut- 
ures of  fine  catgut,  and  when  it  was  absolutely  tight  the  ab- 
dominal wound  was  closed  with  deep-buried  sutures  and  the 
skin  with  silk.  At  the  lower  end  of  the  wound  a  driiinage-tube 
was  then  inserted  as  far  as  the  blailder  wall  only.  Alter  this 
procedure  was  completed  the  perinieum  was  openeil  by  a 
small  incision  and  u  rubber  tube  introduced  into  the  bladder 
through  this  opening.  Ry  the  lower  perineal  tube  the  bladder 
was  ke|>t  perfectly  freed  from  urine  as  fast  as  it  entered, 
while  the  upper  tube  provided  against  a  possible  escape  of 
urine  above. 


One  of  the  cases  was  somewhat  unique.  The  patient,  a 
young  man,  had  acquired  a  urethritis  and  had  wished  to  treat 
himself.  As  he  possessed  no  bougies,  he  bad  improvised  one 
out  of  tutti-frutti "  gum.  While  he  was  endeavoring  to  pass 
this  it  had  broken  off  in  the  canal.  A  portion  of  it  was  ex- 
pelled, but  a  piece  had  remained  and  had  found  its  way  back 
into  the  bla<lder.  Irritation  had  at  once  resulted,  and  two 
months  ago  the  patient  had  come  under  observation  for  treat- 
ment. On  examination  with  the  searcher,  a  stone  was  felt, 
and,  as  it  was  apparently  large  and  as  the  gum  nucleus  would 
not  easily  be  crushed,  the  high  operation  was  chosen.  All  the 
cases  had  gone  on  to  complete  recovery  without  untoward 
symptoms. 

Another  case  was  that  of  a  female  patient  who,  some  eight- 
een months  ago,  had  noticed  symptoms  pointing  to  the  exist- 
ence of  cystitis,  and  had,  two  months  after  this,  observed  an 
escape  of  blood  on  urination.  The  speaker  had  examined  the 
patient  with  Dr.  Tuttle,  and  had  concurred  with  him  that  there 
was  a  tumor  present,  digital  exploration  of  the  bladder  through 
the  urethra  conveying  to  the  finger  a  sense  of  the  presence  of  a 
number  of  soft,  large  elevations  upon  the  bladder  wall.  The 
operation  was  accordingly  undertaken  for  tumor  of  the  blad- 
der. 

The  high  section  was  chosen  in  this  case  also.  To  per- 
mit of  the  most  thorough  examination  of  the  interior  of  the 
bladder,  no  vertical  incision,  but  a  transverse  cut,  was  made 
close  to  the  pubes.  This  had  enabled  the  operator  to  draw  up 
the  bladder  wall  and  to  examine  it  thoroughly.  There  was  no 
tumor  present,  but  the  surface  of  the  bladder  was  in  just  such 
a  state  of  degeneration  as  would  be  produced  by  an  inten.se  cys- 
titis. Masses  of  granulation  tissue  were  piled  up  at  several 
diflerent  points,  and  these  were  covered  by  a  layer  of  urinary 
salts.  This  material  was  scraped  away  and  the  bladder  was 
then  treated  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  employed  in  the  other 
cases,  except  that  in  this  latter  instance  the  tube  was  carried 
down  into  the  bladder  and  then  out  through  the  urethra.  This 
patient  was  now  absolutely  well.  The  case  had  been  one  of 
hsemorrliai-'ic  cystitis. 

Resection  of  the  Rectum,  with  Plastic  Transplantation 

of  the  Anal  Portion.— Dr.  F.  Lanok  presented  two  i>utients. 
In  one  of  them  an  extensive  removal  of  the  rectum  had  been 
done  for  strictures  and  ulcerations,  of  a  specific  nature,  that  had 
proved  rebellious  to  all  possible  general  and  local  treatment, 
and  inguinal  colotomy  had  been  tried,  though  the  patient  had 
had  the  latter  done  four  or  five  years  before  the  last  operation 
(fully  two  years  ago).  This  patient  was  now  about  forty  years 
old.  In  the  other  patient,  a  man  of  over  sixty,  the  operation 
had  been  done  two  years  before  for  cancer  of  the  rectum  situ- 
ated high.  In  both  eases  the  peritonajura  had  been  opened 
freely.  To  close  the  wide  gap  between  the  resected  ends  of  tlie 
gut,  and,  if  possible,  to  preserve  the  muscular  power  of  the 
anus,  in  both  ca.ses  the  following  operation  had  been  performed 
by  the  speaker:  An  incision  was  made  from  each  tuber  ischii 
across  the  perinseum,  in  frimt  of  the  sphincter.  The  incisions 
met  in  the  rhaphe,  and  were  made  deep  enough  to  allow  of 
pushing  the  whole  muscular  apparatus  of  the  anus  upward,  with 
the  anal  portion  of  the  gut.  Thus  in  each  case  fully  two  or 
three  inches  were  gained,  and  exact  union  of  the  gut  with  sut- 
ures was  achieved.  In  the  colotomy  patient,  the  colotomy 
wound  was  finally  dosed  by  suture.  The  soar  in  each  case  wu.s 
shaped  like  an  anchor,  its  arms  corresponding  to  the  lateral- 
flop  incisions. 

Both  men  were  now  in  very  good  condition;  they  were  both 
able  to  hold  <;onsistent  fiBces,  and  there  was  a  decided  sphincter 
action,  as  might  l)e  seen,  but  not  energetic  enough  to  restrain 
liquid  fsoces. 
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The  speaker  recomtneoded  this  mode  of  operating  in  cases 
in  which  the  sphincters  conld  be  preserved  and  the  upper  part 
of  the  gut  was  not  movable  enough  to  allow  of  its  being  pulled 
down  to  the  anal  ring. 

Simultaneous  Excision  of  the  Rectum  and  Extirpation 
of  an  Intraligamentous  Ovarian  Tumor  after  Removal  of 
the  Lower  Part  of  the  Sacrum.— Dr.  Lange  presented  the 
specimens  and  gave  the  following  history  of  the  case:  A 
woman,  about  thirty-six  years  old,  with  a  history  of  syphilis, 
had  been  sufl'ering  for  years  from  stricture  of  the  rectum.  The 
lower  border  of  the  stricture  could  barely  be  reached  with  the 
index  finger.  Repeated  attempts  to  use  bougies  had  always 
made  her  ill,  chills  and  a  feverish  condition  often  following. 
She  had  been  under  the  care  of  different  physicians.  In  Octo- 
ber, inguinal  colotomy  was  done,  and,  eight  weeks  later,  the 
diseased  portion  of  the  gut,  six  or  seven  inches  long,  was  re- 
moved after  excision  of  the  coccyx  and  the  last  and  half  of  the 
adjoining  sacral  vertebra*.  The  operation  was  very  difficult  and 
tedious.  The  tissues  were  matted  togetlier  and  still  brittle,  so 
that  the  ligatures  would  often  cut  through.  Through  the  wide 
gap  an  intraligamentous  multilocular  ovarian  cyst  of  the  right 
side  was  also  removed.  It  was  of  about  the  size  of  a  child's 
head,  and  was  extensively  adherent  and  diflicnlt  to  remove. 
The  attempt  to  unite  the  gut  had  to  be  given  up,  the  patient's 
strength  having  already  been  tried  to  the  utmost.  The  upper 
end  was  inverted  and  closed  by  suture.  It  was  found  tliat  it 
was  only  three  or  four  inches  away  from  the  colotomy  wound. 
The  patient  was  now,  five  weeks  after  the  operation,  ujaking  a 
good  recovery.  The  speaker  intended  to  do  a  further  operation 
for  closing  the  gap.  For  this  purpose,  it  remained  to  be  seen 
whether  there  was  large  intestine  sufficiently  movable;  at  the 
colotomy  it  had  been  found  that  the  mesocolon  was  short.  If 
that  should  nut  be  the  case,  he  thought  of  transplanting  a  por- 
tion of  small  intestine  between  the  resected  ends,  and  fin.dly 
closing  the  oohilomy  wound,  lie  liad  presented  befure  the  so- 
ciety another  patient  in  wliom  about  ten  inches  of  the  large  in- 
testine had  been  removed  for  the  same  disease.  That  patient 
had  preferred  to  keep  her  colotomy  opening.  In  another  case 
he  had,  at  two  operations,  removed  twenty-two  inches  and  a 
half  of  large  intestine  for  cancer  and  recurrent  disease.  The 
old  gentleman  was  still  living  and  feeling  well,  though  almost 
three  years  hjid  elapsed  since  the  first  ojieratif  n,  and  almost  two 
years  since  the  second.  Recurrence  was,  however,  most  prob- 
ably present  in  the  shape  of  some  papillary  formations  of  the 
mucous  membrane.  The  speaker  had  repeatedly  found  that  re- 
moval of  large  intestine  where  it  began  to  be  movable  was  a 
comparatively  easy  task,  but  great  difficulties  were  sometimes 
met  with  in  the  region  of  the  sacrum  and  the  promontory. 

Cancer  of  the  Uterus. — Dr.  Lanoe  also  presented  a  uterus 
and  the  surroiiniling  jxirtion  of  the  floor  of  the  pelvis,  removed 
from  behind,  for  recurrent  cancer,  after  resection  of  the  lower 
part  of  the  sacrum,  the  incision  being  carried  alongside  the  rec- 
tum on  the  left  side,  ending  between  the  tuber  ischii  and  the 
anas.  The  field  of  operation  had  been  made  very  acce.ssible  in 
this  way,  and  both  ureters  could  be  distinguished,  although  one 
of  them  had  been  ligated  for  a  minute  and  afterward  became 
partially  patent. 

The  |)atient  had  made  an  uninterrupted  good  recovery 
and  been  di.scharged  at  the  end  of  six  weeks  with  incomplete 
ability  to  empty  the  bladder,  which  had  been  pulled  back- 
ward by  the  peritoneal  sutures.  She  had,  however,  lately 
gained  in  this  respect  and  would  probably  be  entirely  restored 
to  health  80  for  as  urination  was  concerned.  The  speaker 
thought  that  such  operations  were  of  only  transient  value,  since 
recurrence  of  the  disease  after  a  comparatively  short  time  was 
probable.     It  was  a  matter  of  technique  to  make  tlium   safe 


enough  to  give  the  patient  all  the  benefit  possible.  The  opera- 
tion had  the  advantage  of  giving  good  access  to  the  diseased 
areas.  Parts  of  the  floor  of  the  pelvis  and  the  broad  ligament 
might  be  removed,  and  the  uterine  arteries  and  the  ureters 
readily  distinguished.  In  the  case  reported,  a  portion  of  the 
muscular  layer  of  the  bladder  also  had  been  removed,  and  it  had 
been  observed  that  the  mucous  membrane  at  once  formed  a 
hernial  protrusion  through  the  opening:  consequently  the  lat- 
ter was  closed  with  catgut  sutures. 

Removal  of  a  Pharyngeal  Epithelioma.— Dr.  Laxge  then 
presented  a  patient  upon  whom  he  had  operated  for  epithelioma 
of  the  left  wall  of  the  pharynx,  the  tonsil,  and  the  soft  palate. 
This  had  made  its  appearance  about  six  months  before.  The 
speaker  ha<l  operated  by  cutting  across  the  inferior  maxilla  in 
front  of  the  angle,  after  splitting  the  cheek  from  the  mouth 
downward  and  upward.  A  curved  incision  in  the  submaxillary 
region  was  also  made  in  order  to  remove  the  submaxillary 
glands.  The  presence  of  this  opening  was  favorable,  as  it  al- 
lowed the  blood  to  escape  externally  instead  of  getting  into  the 
air-passages.  Some  suppuration  had  interfered  with  the  heal- 
ing, and  limited  necrosis  of  the. jaw  had  occurred  ;  still,  the  re- 
sult was  surprising  from  the  fact  that,  notwithstanding  the 
great  loss  of  substance  required  for  the  removal  of  the  growth, 
the  parts  were  covered  by  the  posterior  wall  of  the  pharynx, 
the  mucous  membrane  being  drawn  forward  with  the  soft  pal- 
ate of  the  opposite  side.  There  was  some  limitation  to  the 
movement  of  the  bone,  also  some  interference  with  the  articu- 
lation, which  was  of  a  nasal  character.  Swallowing  was  not 
disturbed  at  all. 

Fracture  of  the  Anatomical  Neck  of  the  Humerus.— Dr. 
L.  A.  Stimson  presented  a  p:itie[it  who,  iu  Deceniher.  ISbll,  had 
been  thrown  down  by  the  horses  of  a  street-car  and  had  fallen 
on  his  back  in  such  a  way  that  as  the  car  piuased  over  him  the 
edge  of  the  front  platform  caught  against  his  right  elbow  and 
pressed  the  arm  with  great  force  upward  and  backward  against 
the  scapula.  The  symptoms  wore  complete  loss  of  function, 
with  swelling  and  pain  at  the  shoulder;  the  greater  tuberosity 
rotated  with  the  shaft ;  the  acromion,  the  coracoid,  and  the 
neck  of  the  scapula  were  uninjured  ;  pressing  the  arm  upward 
against  the  acromion  gave  pain  and  was  accompanied  by  crepi- 
tus. He  was  treated  in  the  recumbent  posture  with  traction 
upon  the  arm  for  five  weeks.  He  now  had  no  deformity  and 
almost  complete  use  of  the  liuib,  abduction  only  being  some- 
what less  than  normal. 

The  speaker  thought  the  fracture  one  that  rarely  occurred, 
and  that  in  most  of  the  cases  it  took  place  after  forward  dislo- 
cation of  the  bone,  the  head  being  cut  off  by  forcible  impact 
against  the  anterior  edge  of  the  glenoid  fossa,  as  shown  by  sev-  ' 
eral  specimens  in  which  .partial  separation  had  been  thus  pro-  S 
ducked.  The  diagnosis  in  cases  not  combined  with  dislocation  ' 
must  always  bo  somewhat  uncertain  because  of  the  inaccessi- 
bility of  the  head  of  the  humerus  to  palpation.  Theoretically, 
the  diagnosis  might  be  ma<Ie  by  ascertaining  that  the  head  did 
not  move  with  the  shaft  and  tuberosities,  but  in  practice  that 
fact  could  not  be  determined,  because  the  head  was  too  thickly 
covered  and  too  unfavorably  placed  to  be  grasped  by  the  thumb 
and  lingers.  The  mode  in  which  the  force  had  acted  in  this 
esse  was  in  harmony  with  the  mechanical  conditions  which,  in 
theory,  should  produce  such  a  fnicture;  and  the  crepitu.-J,  ob- 
tained as  described,  had  seemed  to  him  to  justify  the  diag- 
nosis. 

The  treatment  by  long-continued  traction  was  intended  to 
prevent  a  secondary  result  that  had  been  observed  in  other  cases 
— namely,  the  gradual  dislocation  of  the  detached  head  forward 
and  inward  by  the  acticm  of  the  uiuscles  which  drew  the  shaft 
upward  and  inward. 
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Simultaneous  Dislocation  of  Both  Shoulders.— Dr.  Stiu- 
80N  also  presented  a  patient  who  had  been  shown  to  the  society 
in  May,  1890  (see  N.  Y.  Med.  Journal,  Sept.  20,  1890,  p.  328), 
with  dislocation  of  both  shoulders,  in  one  of  which  arthrototny 
with  division  of  the  tendon  of  the  siibscapuhiris  bad  been  ne- 
cessary to  effect  reduction.  He  was  presented  again  to  sliow 
the  ultimate  result.  The  paralysis  of  the  right  deltoid  and 
swelling  of  the  left  arm  (the  one  operated  on)  had  disappeared. 
Abdaction  was  restricted  on  both  sides,  rather  more  so  on 
the  left  than  ontheriglit;  rotation  was  almost  complete;  the 
backward  and  forward  movements  were  about  one  half.  Tbe 
patient  was  at  work,  running  an  elevator. 

Some  Clinical  Features  of  Stone  in  the  Bladder.— This 
was  the  title  of  a  paper  by  Dr.  L.  B.  Bangs.  (To  be  pub- 
lished.) 

Dr.  A.  G.  Gehster  said  that  it  was  his  experience  that  the 
searcher  often  failed  to  detect  one,  or  even  several,  large  stones 
in  the  bladder,  and  this  after  repeated  examinations.  He  recol- 
lected a  case  wliere  four  different  explorations  had  failed  to 
discover  the  stone  which  an  operation  had  revealed,  and  which 
had  weighed  two  thousand  grains.  He  rather  doubted  that  any 
mucous  covering  to  the  stone  would  be  sutBcient  to  veil  the 
characteristic  click,  but  thought  that  the  intervention  of  one  or 
more  folds  of  mucous  membrane  would  possibly  do  this.  Tliis 
was  particularly  likely  to  be  the  case  in  elderly  people,  in 
whom  the  bladder  walls  were  flabby  and  non-contractile, 
and  hence,  when  the  organ  was  emptied,  would  collapse 
and  gather  into  folds.  Personally,  be  had  never  failed  to 
detect  the  presence  of  stone  when  he  had  made  the  exami- 
nation with  the  patient  under  an  anffisthetic.  He  would,  how- 
ever, strongly  advocate  the  use  of  the  cystoscope  in  making 
these  explorations. 

Dr.  Stimson  thought  that  a  layer  of  mucus  would  liardly 
prevent  the  detection  of  stone.  He  had  found  it  easy  to  make 
a  very  satisfactory  diagnosis  by  means  of  bimanual  examina- 
tion. As  to  the  operative  methods,  he  had,  during  the  past  i  ear, 
done  suprapubic  sections  for  various  diseases  some  eight  or  ten 
times,  and  had  been  very  much  pleased  with  it.  Ho  should,  he 
thought,  make  it  the  operation  of  choice,  and  should  feel  ready 
to  do  it  for  other  cases  of  less  urgency  than  stone.  As  to  the 
closure  of  the  wound  after  suturing  of  the  bladder,  he  had  bad 
only  one  experience,  and  then  the  success  had  not  been  complete; 
there  had  been  a  little  leakage.  He  had  found  no  difficulty  in 
the  closure  of  the  suprapubic  wound,  even  after  be  had  inten- 
tionally kept  it  open  for  several  weeks. 

Dr.  Wii.LY  Mever  strongly  urged  the  use  of  the  cystoscope 
in  doubtful  cases  of  stone.  By  the  employment  of  this  instru- 
ment, he  said,  every  part  of  the  bladder  could  be  inspected 
thoronghly.  It  was  almost  impossible  not  to  see  even  the  mi- 
nutest stone,  provided  the  water  injected  into  the  bladder  re- 
mained transparent  during  the  short  time  of  the  examination. 
Especially  stones  lying  in  tlie  groove  behind  the  sw-ollen  x^rostate 
could  thu>  he  diagnosticated  in  every  particular  with  unsur- 
passable exactness.  These  stones,  as  was  well  known,  qnite 
frequently  escaped  the  searching  hand  even  of  very  experienced 
snrgeons.  The  cystoscope  also  enabled  one  to  make  the  diag- 
nosis of  encysted  stones.  One  could  see  diverticula  approach 
their  neck  under  the  guidance  of  the  eye,  and  then,  the  light 
being  first  turneil  off,  they  could  be  explored  with  a  thorough- 
ness impos-itile  in  any  other  way. 

Femoral  Aneurysms  Rupture?  Extirpation,— Dr.  Stim- 
son presented  a  specimen  of  femoral  aneurysm  removed  by 
operation.  The  patient,  a  man  thirty-nine  years  old,  was  ad- 
mitted into  the  New  York  Hospital  r)n  .January  8th.  A  week 
previously  he  had  noticed,  for  the  first  time,  a  swelling  on  the 
inner  side  of  his  right  thigh  ;   it  increased  in  size  rapidly,  and 


was  painful.  On  his  admission,  there  was  a  globular  swelling 
on  the  inner  side  of  the  thigh,  occupying  the  middle  third  and 
part  of  the  lower  third,  and  about  six  inches  in  diameter,  with 
well-marked  expansive  and  heaving  pulsation  and  a  soft,  blow- 
ing bruit.  The  skin  was  not  involved.  The  pulse  at  the  ankle 
was  good.  The  diagnosis  was  that  of  ruptured  aneurysm  of  the 
femoral  artery.  The  nest  day  pulsation  in  the  tumor  had  almost 
entirely  ceased,  but  the  murmur  persisted,  and  on  the  following 
day  the  pulsation  returned,  but  was  less  strong.  There  was  con- 
siderable pain,  and  the  temperature  ranged  between  101°  and 
104°  F.  On  December  12th  the  femoral  artery  was  exposed 
just  above  the  upper  limit  of  the  swelling  and  a  catgut  ligature 
drawn  about  it  sufficiently  tight  to  arrest  the  current,  and  then 
a  longitudinal  incision  was  made  along  the  center  of  the  swell- 
ing and  carried  past  the  side  of  the  vastus  internus,  opening  into 
a  cavity  almo.«t  as  large  as  the  two  closed  fists,  which  was  filled 
with  clotted  and  liquid  blood.  After  the  removal  of  the  blood 
the  aneurysm,  as  large  as  a  horse-chestnut,  came  clearly  into 
view  ;  the  artery  was  exposed  below  it,  tied  with  catgut  and 
severed,  and  the  aneurysm  was  dissected  away  from  the  temoral 
vein  from  below  upward  and  out  aw.ay  with  half  an  inch  of  the 
artery  above  it.  The  stump  of  the  artery  was  tied  and  the  first 
ligature,  applied  in  continuity  above,  was  drawn  tight  and  tied. 
A  counter-opening  for  drainage  was  made  in  the  posterior  wall 
of  the  cavity  and  the  incisions  were  clo.sed. 

Extirpation  of  an  aneurysm  was  au  operation  that  had  re- 
cently come  into  favor  abroad,  but  the  speaker  thought  it  had 
not  heretofore  been  employed  in  this  country.  He  had  resorted 
to  it  in  this  case  because  he  feared  the  effect  of  the  pressure  of 
the  large  mass  of  extravasated  blood  upon  the  venous  lircula- 
tion,  and  because  the  fever  and  pain  suggested  impending  sup- 
puration of  the  sac.  The  aneurysm  was  sacciform,  communi- 
cating with  the  artery  by  a  smooth  oval  opening  half  an  inch 
long;  on  the  lower  siile  of  the  thin-walled  sac  there  was  a  rupt- 
ure a  quarter  of  an  inch  long. 

Suprapubic  Cystotomy.— Dr.  Fua.nk  Hakti.kv  exhibited 
two  specimens  of  large  calculi  which  he  had  recently  removed 
by  suprapubic  section.  One  was  from  a  i)atient  seventy-nine 
years  of  age.  The  stone  weighed  1,020  grains.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  age  of  the  patient,  the  bladder  wound  had  healed  by 
first  intention  throughout,  except  at  the  drainage-tube  opening. 
The  second  stone  had  been  removed  from  the  bladder  of  a  young 
tnan  of  twenty.  The  nucleus  of  the  formation  was  a  portion 
of  a  pencil  of  "tutti-frutti"  gum  which  had  broken  otl"  while 
being  jmsbed  into  the  urethra. 

Miiltilocular  Adenocystoma  of  the  Breast;  Removal; 

Recovery.— Tbe  Puksidk.nt  showed  a  spi-cimen  willi  the  fol- 
lowing history:  Mrs.  L.,  aged  forty-six,  married,  had  entered 
the  Presbyterian  Hospital  in  his  service  on  December  l."),  1890. 
There  was  no  morbid  family  or  previous  morbid  personal  his- 
tory. In  early  life  she  bad  injured  her  left  breast  by  a  fall; 
she  dated  the  increase  in  the  size  of  the  breast  from  the  acci- 
dent. The  growth  had  been  slow  arfirst ;  one  year  ago  it  com- 
menced to  increase  in  size  rapidly.  During  the  past  four  months 
its  bulk  has  been  greatly  atigmented — so  much  so  that  respira- 
tion and  progression  were  rendered  difficult  by  reason  of  the 
dragging  pains,  es|iecially  markeil  when  the  u|)right  posture 
was  assumed.  On  December  19.  189ii,  the  offending  nuiss  was 
removed,  the  axilla  was  explored,  a  counter-opening  for  drainage 
was  made,  and  with  a  cimtinuous  suture  the  wound  was  closed. 
The  i)arts  removed  weighed  five  pounds  six  ounces.  At  the 
first  dressing,  on  the  2!)th,  primary  union  was  found  tlirougbout. 
Convalescence  had  been  uninterrupted,  and  the  patient  was  dis- 
charged cured  on  .lanuary  0,  1891.  The  specimen  measured 
about  8x7x0  inches,  and  weighed  sixty  ounces  afier  being  in 
dilute  alcohol.    On  one  side  there  was  a  triangular  piece  of  skin 
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measuring  aboat  four  inches,  and  witli  a  nipple  at  one  angle. 
The  mass  contained  some  adipose  and  some  fibrous  connective 
tissue,  bnt  cousisted  for  the  most  part  of  a  tissue  of  yellowish- 
gray  color  and  fine  gelatinous  consistence.  This  tissue  was  not 
circumscribed,  but  had  an  irregular  nodular  arrangement.  Sec- 
tions taken  from  diti'erent  parts  were  found  to  consist  mostly 
of  mucoid  tissue  with  large  multipolar  branching  cells  imbedded 
in  au  intercellular  substance  which  was  hyaline,  taking  a  faint 
hajmatoxylin  stain,  and  had  some  fine  fibers  running  througli 
it.  In  places  there  were  seen  numerous  small  glandular  alveoli 
or  ducts,  and  in  places  there  was  found  connective  tissue  quite 
rich  in  c-.-lls.     The  diai:i;osis  was  that  of  inyxoiua. 

Double  Talipes  Equino-varus ;  Cuneilorm  Osteotomy.— 
The  President  then  presented  another  specimen.  Lonisa  B., 
aged  four,  entered  the  Presbyterian  Hospital  in  his  service  on 
September  12,  1890.  She  had  been  operated  upon  by  the  late 
Dr.  Sands  in  December,  1887  ;  the  nature  of  this  operation  was 
a  tenotomy  of  the  tendo  Achillis;  this,  with  the  aid  of  appa- 
ratus, had  partially  cc^rrected  the  equinus.  At  the  first  opera- 
tion, on  September  20th,  under  the  strictest  antisepsis,  a  cunei- 
form wedge  was  removed  from  the  right  tarsus,  including  the 
calcaneo-cuboid  and  jiart  of  the  astragalo-scaphoid  articulations. 
Tenotomy  of  the  tendo  Achillis  was  also  done.  The  foot  was 
forcibly  abducted,  everted,  and  flexed.  Immobilization  was 
accomplished  by  the  use  of  plaster-of-Paris  dressing  covering  a 
trough-like  posterior  splint  provided  with  a  foot-piece.  At  the 
second  operation,  on  October  2.5th,  tlie  same  stejis  were  taken 
as  in  the  first  one.  The  feet  were  immobilized  with  glass  splints 
after  this  fashion:  Several  turns  of  a  muslin  bandage  were  car- 
ried around  the  metatarso-phalangeal  articulation  from  without 
inward,  and  forcible  eversion  of  the  foot  was  made  by  an  assist- 
ant making  traction  on  the  bandage  in  a  direction  upward  and 
along  the  outer  side  of  the  leg.  While  the  foot  was  in  tliis 
position  of  supereversion  and  the  p.atient  under  an  ansestheiic, 
a  glass  splint  was  applied  ;  over  this  there  was  applied  a  plaster- 
of-Paris  dressing,  on  account  of  the  length  of  time  required  for 
the  silicate  of  sodium  to  dry.  The  muslin  bandage  around  tlie 
toes  was  removed  after  the  plaster  had  hardened  sufficiently, 
and  in  forty-eight  hours  the  plaster  was  removed  and  the  pa- 
tient allowed  to  walk  on  the  glass  splints.  On  .lanuary  14th 
the  glass  splints  were  removed,  and  the  posture  of  the  feet  was 
ahudsl  perfect. 

Suprapubic  Cystotomy. — The  Preside.n-i'  also  presented  two 
specimens  of  stone.  The  first  ])atient,  an  Englishman,  sixty- 
three  years  old,  entcre<l  the  Presbyterian  llo>pital  on  October 
9,  18!l(),  sufTering  from  symptoms  which  led  to  an  exploration 
of  the  bladder.  Thompson's  searcher  was  introduced  and  a 
stone  found.  On  the  18th  a  suprapubic  incision  was  made, 
and  a  stone  removed  weighing  102  grains  and  measuring  three 
inches  in  its  longest  diameter  and  two  inches  and  a  half  in  its 
shortest  diameter.  It  was  comi)Osed  of  calcium  oxalate,  with 
alternating  phosphatic  la>ers.  Drainage  had  been  facilitated 
by  the  use  of  Trendelenburg's  T-shaped  tube  modified  by  the 
speaker.    On  November  20th  the  suprapubic  wound  had  closed. 

The  second  patient  was  a  German,  seventy-two  years  old, 
who  was  admitted  on  December  3,  1890.  On  March  12th  he 
was  operated  upon  for  vesical  calculus  by  su|)rapubic  incision, 
and  nine  stones  were  removed.  The  operation  was  Dr.  Hun- 
ter McGuire's  modified  hy  the  speaker,  an  ctt'ort  having  been 
made  to  create  a  sphincter  for  the  artificial  urethra  made  for 
permanent  suprapuliic  di-ainage  by  bringing  together  the  recti 
muscles  around  the  T-shaped  tube  at  the  wound's  upper  angle. 
(Jn  Decemlicr  30th  the  patient  was  convalescing  well.  On  ac- 
count of  pliogphatic  concretions  in  the  wall  of  the  bladder  near 
the  point  of  entrance  of  the  now  urethra,  curetting  was  found 
necessary.     The  use  of  the  recti  as  a  sphincter  had  not  worked 


satisfactorily.     On  January  14th  the  patient  was  doing  well ; 
he  was  still  in  the  hospital. 

Meeting  of  January  28,  1S91. 
The  President,  Dr.  Ciiaim.es  K.  l>iiini>ox,  in  the  Chair. 
Calculous  Pyonephrosis;  Abdominal  Nephrectomy ;  Re- 
covery.— Dr.  F.  H.  Markoe  presented  a  patient  upon  whom 
lie  had  operated  for  this  condition,  together  with  a  very  char- 
acteristic specimen  consisting  of  the  enucleated  kidney  with  the 
calculus ?»  si<!<.  The  history  was  as  follows:  A  man,  thirty- 
four  years  old,  had  been  a  quarryman  for  a  number  of  years 
working  at  Blairsville,  Pa.  He  had  been  an  irregular  drinker 
and  had  had  several  attacks  of  gonorrhoea,  but  denied  syphilis 
and  gave  a  good  inheritance.  He  had  always  enjoyed  fair  health, 
working  from  April  to  November  in  the  quarries  and  spend- 
ing the  five  other  months  in  doing  odd  jobs  about  New  York. 
In  1875  he  had  an  acute  retention  of  urine  which  lasted  twenty- 
four  hours,  and  which  was  suddenly  relieved  while  he  was  se- 
verely straining  to  pass  water  by  the  forcible  ejection  from  the 
urethra  of  a  calculus  of  the  size  of  a  cherry -pit.  He  had  never 
had  any  attacks  of  colic,  and  from  that  day  had  enjoyed  per- 
fect health  until  1880,  when  he  was  struck  a  violent  blow  in  the 
left  loin  by  a  man  with  whom  he  was  scuffling.  Hematuria 
had  followed  and  persisted  for  several  days,  but  its  subsidence 
had  left  him  apparently  as  well  as  before.  He  continued  in 
good  health  until  tlie  spring  of  1888,  when  he  began  to  sutler 
from  pain  at  the  site  of  the  above  mentioned  injury,  and  at  the 
same  time  noticed  pus  in  his  urine.  These  symptoms  persisted 
and  his  general  condition  steadily  deteriorated.  In  .lanuary, 
1889,  he  was  so  much  incapacitated  by  his  suffering  that  on  the 
31st  he  was  admitted  into  St.  Catherine's  Hospital,  AVilliams- 
burg,  where  the  attending  surgeon.  Dr.  James  F.  Feeley,  dis- 
covered and  incised  a  large  abscess  in  the  left  loin.  A  consider- 
able amount  of  apparently  healthy  pus  was  evacuated,  and  digi- 
tal exploration  of  the  cavity  proved  negative.  The  wound 
healed  completely,  but  the  patient's  general  condition  did  not 
greatly  improve.  He  left  the  hospital  on  May  8th,  declining 
all  further  treatment,  and  came  to  New  York,  and  on  July  llth 
entered  Bellevue  Hospital  in  the  service  of  Dr.  "W.  B.  James, 
who,  recognizing  the  existence  of  pyonephrosis,  referred  the 
case  to  the  speaker  for  operative  interference.  When  admitted, 
the  patient  was  thin,  sallow,  aniemic,  bent  markedly  toward 
the  left  side,  and  wearing  an  expression  of  great  suffering. 
Physical  examination  revealed  no  evidences  of  pulmonary  or 
cardiac  disease,  but  in  the  left  side  of  the  abdomen  a  tumor 
was  plainly  telt,  firm,  smooth,  and  absolutely  immobile,  extend- 
ing from  the  free  border  of  the  ribs  to  the  ilium.  Percussion 
gave  a  tympanitic  note  in  front  with  dullness  laterally  and  be- 
hind. Palpation  was  [)ainful,  but  the  rest  of  the  abdomen 
seemed  normal.  The  urine  contained  a  large  amount  of  pus. 
Owing  to  the  depressed  condition  of  the  jiatient  and  the  in- 
tensely hot  weather,  operative  procedures  were  postponed  and 
good  food,  moderate  stimulation,  and  rest  in  bed  ordered.  He 
was  returned  to  the  speaker  on  September  29th,  having  gained 
greatly  in  flesh  and  strength,  but  with  no  improvement  in  the 
local  conditions.  On  the  following  day  the  speaker  removed 
the  kidney,  choosing  tlie  abdominal  incision  (Langenbuch's)  be- 
cause of  the  size  of  the  tumor,  its  evident  adhesions,  and  the 
dimini^hed  size  of  the  ilio-costal  interspace.  The  operation 
lasted  about  an  hour  and  a  half.  The  incision,  five  inches  in 
length,  was  made  througli  the  left  liiica  semilunaris,  and  the 
peritomeum,  which  was  normal,  was  opened  throughout  the 
length  of  the  wound.  The  descending  colon  lay  in  front  of  the 
tumor,  being  projected  well  forward  hy  it.  The  outer  layer  of 
the  mesocolon  was  then  incised  for  about  three  inches  parallel 
to  the  gut  and  the  cnhiii  with  the   rest  of  its  mesentery  easily 
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stripped  from  the  anterior  face  of  the  kidney.  The  speaker's 
colleague,  Dr.  Hartley,  then  lifted  it  up  and  with  flat  spon-jes 
shut  off  all  communication  with  the  general  peritoneal  cavity. 
The  kidney  was  imbedded  in  a  mass  of  dense  cicatricial  tissue, 
the  result  of  the  former  perinephritis.  Beginning  below,  the 
operator  was  enabled,  after  some  time  and  with  much  difficulty, 
to  enucleate  the  inferior  extremity  from  its  bed,  exposing  in  .so 
doing  the  ureter,  which  w-as  intimately  incorporated  in  the  cica- 
tricial mass  and  found  to  be  occupied  in  its  dilated  portion,  the 
pelvis,  by  two  calculi;  this  was  divided  between  two  ligatures. 
On  attempting  to  reach  the  superior  extremity  the  speaker  was 
obliged  to  desist  until  he  had  reduced  the  size  of  the  organ  by 
opening  into  and  evacuating  its  dilated  and  tense  pouches.  By 
these  incisions  he  evacuated  several  ounces  of  intensely  foitid 
pus  and  uriue,  and,  on  exploring  with  the  finger,  found  the  kid- 
ney to  consist  of  '•  a  chambered  sac  "  in  which  lay  another 
large,  irregular  calculus.  After  thorough  cleansing  of  this  cav- 
ity the  enucleation  was  proceeded  with  and  soon  accomplished. 
The  pedicle  was  surrounded  with  a  stout  sterilized  silk  ligature 
and  the  kidney  carefully  cut  away,  a  small  button  of  tissue 
being  left  attached  to  the  vessels  to  prevent  any  possibility  of 
the  ligature  slippins.  The  cavity  thus  left  was  thoroughly  irri- 
gated and  drained  posteriorly  with  a  large  rubber  tube.  A 
single  bleeding  point  on  the  margin  of  the  colon  was  tied  and  a 
small  tear  of  tbe  spleen  accidentally  made  by  one  of  the  retractors 
touched  with  the  actual  cautery  and  pressure  made  against  it 
with  a  pad  of  iodoform  gauze  until  all  oozing  Ijad  ceased.  The 
abdominal  wound  was  then  closed,  the  tissues  being  sutured  in 
three  layers  with  a  continuous  catgut  suture.  A  Keith's  glafs 
tube  filled  with  iodoform  gauze  was  left  in  the  upper  angle  of 
the  wound  and  the  whole  abdomen  was  enveloped  in  a  large 
antiseptic  dressing  held  in  place  by  broad  bands  of  adhesive 
plaster.  The  patient  reacted  perfectly  from  the  ether,  showing 
comparatively  little  shock  in  proportion  to  the  length  and 
severity  of  the  operation.  As  no  urine  had  been  passed  by  !i 
p.  M.,  the  house  surgeon  attempted  to  pass  a  soft  catheter,  but 
was  prevented  by  a  tight  constriction  in  the  penile  urethra; 
this  was  overcome  by  a  tunneled  catheter  passed  over  a  filiform 
bougie,  and  four  ounces  of  foetid  urine  and  pus  were  evacuated. 
The  bladder  was  then  thoroughly  irrigated  with  warm  horo- 
salicylic  solution,  and  from  this  time  the  uriue  remained  per- 
fectly clear  and  normal. 

On  the  morning  ot  the  fourth  day  tbe  abdominal  tube  was 
removed  and  the  pulse,  which  had  ranged  between  130  and 
150,  immediately  fell  to  IIG.  The  temperature  after  the  third 
day  remained  below  100°  F.,  and  the  average  daily  amount  of 
urine  passed  was  fifteen  ounces,  with  four  or  five  watery  i)as- 
sages  from  the  bowels.  Everything  went  well  until  the  elevcntli 
day,  when  the  temperature  began  to  rise  and  the  patient  to  coiii- 
plaiu  of  pain  in  the  alidominal  wound.  On  the  fourteenth  day 
a  discharge  of  pus  occurred  through  the  sinus  left  by  the  ante- 
rior tube,  and  examination  showed  that,  although  the  skin 
woond  was  firmly  united  except  at  this  point,  a  mural  abscess 
existed  beneath.  The  whole  wound  was  then  opened,  irri- 
gated, and  loosely  packed.  On  the  seventeenth  day  there  was 
a  hudden  discharge  of  a  large  amount  of  intensely  tVetid  pus. 
which,  from  its  odor  and  appearance,  was  thought  to  bo  mixeil 
with  ffficcs,  although  no  formed  material  was  found.  There 
was  no  further  discharge  from  this  wound,  baton  the  twentieth 
day  a  small  abscess,  filled  with  similar  material,  opened  just 
above  the  posterior  drain,  but  closed  immediately.  No  furtljer 
drawbacks  occurred,  the  temperature  becoming  and  remaining 
normal.  The  jjutient  was  allowed  out  of  bed  during  the  lillli 
week,  and  at  once  the  urinary  secretion  became  normal  in 
amount.  Careful  analysis  of  it  showed  nothing  abnormal  save 
a  few  gonorrhoiai  shreds.     The  wound  healed  rapidly  by  granu- 


lation and  the  patient  left  the  hospital  in  February,  1890,  in 
perfect  health.  Since  then  he  had  worked  as  before  in  the 
quarries  and  had  suttered  no  inconvenience  whatever  from  the 
loss  of  his  kidney.  The  kidney  contained  three  large  and  three 
small  calculi. 

The  President  said  he  could  call  to  mind  three  cases  illus- 
trative of  the  phases  of  Dr.  Markoe's.  One  was  that  of  a  child 
in  whom  a  small  calculus  had  been  found  imbedded  in  the 
meatus  and  another  in  the  bladder.  The  second  case  had  refer- 
ence to  the  difficulty  of  doing  nephrectomy  through  the  loin 
for  the  removal  of  large  kidneys.  He  remembered  having 
made  the  attempt  in  one  instance  some  years  ago,  and  to  have 
found  it  absolutely  impossible  to  effect  the  enucleation.  The 
patient  was  quite  fat  and  the  distance  from  the  external  surface 
to  the  kidney  was  the  length  of  the  index  finger.  He  had  then 
opened  the  abdomen  through  the  border  of  the  rectus  muscle, 
and  the  operation  was  done  without  the  slightest  difficulty. 
The  third  ease  had  been  that  of  a  child  in  whom  nephrectomy 
of  one  side  had  been  performed  through  the  loin.  A  sinus  had 
remained  for  a  considerable  time,  w-bich  had  begun  to  discharge 
foecal  material,  and  this  discharge  had  continued  up  to  the  time 
of  the  child's  death,  which  had  occurred  from  degeneration  of 
the  viscera.  On  exaiuination,  large  ulcerations  were  found,  one 
of  them  perforating  the  intestine.  The  remaining  kidney  was 
found  to  have  a  calculus  imbedded  in  its  ureter.  There  bad, 
however,  existed  the  abnormity  of  a  double  ureter,  and  this 
fact  alone  had  prolonged  the  child's  life  after  the  operation. 
The  specimens  in  this  case — the  kidney,  the  double  ureter,  and 
the  calculus  imbedded  in  one  of  the  ureters — had  been  shown 
to  the  society  some  years  ago.  In  the  opinion  of  the  speaker, 
these  fsBcal  fistulje  had  their  origin  in  the  destruction  done  to 
the  vessels  at  the  time  of  the  operation,  or  rather  in  the  inter- 
ference with  the  nutrition  of  tbe  intestine  by  the  shutting  off 
of  a  portion  of  the  blood  .<up|dy. 

Ligature  of  the  Subclavian  and  Carotid  Arteries  for 
Aneurysm  at  the  Root  of  the  Neck.— Ibis  was  the  title  of 
the  paper  of  the  evening,  read  by  Dr.  T.  M.  Makkob.  (See 
p.  291.; 

Dr.  J.  A.  Wyetii  said  that  the  aneurysm  in  Dr.  Markoe's 
case  seemed  to  belong  to  the  class  in  which  there  existed  a 
general  fusiform  dilatation  of  the  innominate  artery  involving 
the  bifurcation  into  the  carotid  and  subclavian,  rather  than  a 
well-defined  saccular  aneurysm.  He  had  looked  up  this  subject 
.some  years  ago  and  had  made  a  number  of  examinations  of 
specimens  after  death.  There  was  one  such  specimen  in  the 
Wood  Museum  of  Bellevue  Hospital.  The  innominate  artery 
was  filled  with  plaster,  and  was  about  normal  in  caliber.  The 
patient  in  this  case  had  died  from  some  other  disease  sev- 
eral years  after  ligation  of  the  vessels.  The  speaker  thought 
that  this  case  was  very  mucli  like  the  one  presented,  and  prob- 
ably the  same  result  would  follow,  lie  had  treated  two  cases 
of  aneurysm  of  the  arch  of  the  aorta  by  simultaneous  ligation. 
In  the  first  case  there  had  existed  all  the  symptoms  of  an  aneu- 
rysm of  the  ascending  arch  of  the  aorta.  'I'ho  tumor  had  never 
appeared  above  the  first  rib,  and  the  symptoms  of  pressure 
williin  the  chest  had  for  a  considerable  time  preceded  iin\  ap- 
pearance of  swelling.  In  this  case  the  speaker  had  tied  the 
right  carotid  and  the  right  subclavian.  Within  five  hours  the 
aneurysm  had  subsided  an  inch  and  had  gone  on  gradually  dis- 
appearing. This  patient  had  died  a  year  afterward,  and  the 
aulo)>sy  had  shown  that  consolidation  of  the  aneurysm  had 
taken  plat^e  with  the  exception  of  a  small  central  cavity  no 
larger  than  an  almond.  The  second  case  was  one  of  wellile- 
Hned  aneurysm  ot  the  transverse  segment  of  the  arch  of  the 
aorta.  The  patient  was  sufiering  from  syphilitic  guininata  of 
tbe  lungs,  anil  died  in  I'oriy-eight  hours.     The  tuiuor  was  found 
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filled  with  old  fibrin,  which  sliowed  that  the  operation  was  un- 
necessary. It  probably  hastened  death  a  few  days.  Another 
case  now  under  the  speaker's  care  was  one  with  symptotns  of 
aneurysm  of  the  aortic  arch.  There  was  no  pulse  in  the  right 
carotid  or  subclavian  artery  of  the  affected  side  when  the  pa- 
tient stood  up,  and  only  slight  pnlsation  when  he  lay  down. 
The  patient  was  a  syphilitic  subject,  the  history  dating  back 
eight  years,  and  the  symptoms  of  aneurysm  a  year,  lie  was  get- 
ting large  doses  of  potassium  iodide,  with  complete  rest  in  bed, 
and  was  restricted  as  to  liquids.  In  addition,  the  speaker  had 
bled  him  several  times,  taking  from  eight  to  sixteen  ounces  of 
blood  at  a  sitting.  Each  time  this  was  done  the  aneurysm  had 
undergone  dstinct  diminution.  He  thought  that  the  condition 
in  this  instance  had  been  improved  by  cutting  down  (he  volume 
of  blood. 

Dr.  -J.  D.  Bryast  said  his  experience  was  limited  to  one 
case.  The  aneurysm  had  been  diagnosticated  by  Dr.  Janeway, 
Dr.  Smith,  and  himself,  as  one  of  the  first  two  portions  of  the 
subclavian,  perhaps  involving  the  innominate.  Tlie  symptoms 
presented  were  the  same  as  in  Dr.  Markoe's  case.  The  speaker, 
in  order  to  see  what  effect  would  ensue,  had  first  ligated  the 
common  carotid,  and  then  waited  four  weeks  before  Lying  the 
subclavian.  After  the  ligation  of  the  carotid  the  tumor  had 
palpably  diminished  and  had  withdrawn  from  its  position  near 
the  posterior  border  of  the  sterno-mastoid  forward  into  the  in- 
ferior cervical  triangle.  Ten  days  ago  he  liHd  ligated  the  sub- 
clavian, and  the  tumor  was  now  still  further  reduced  and  was 
getting  smaller.  No  nntoward  symptom?  had  occurred.  He 
had  made  use  of  good-sized  catgut  drawn  pretty  tight.  [On 
the  thirteenth  day  after  ligation  of  the  subclavian  the  patient 
died  from  brain  softening  caused  by  an  embolus  of  the  right 
vertebral  artery.] 

Appendicitis. — Dr.  L.  X.  Stimson  exhibited  an  appendix 
which  he  had  re-ently  removed.  The  patient,  a  young  man  of 
eighteen,  had  on  the  previous  day  come  to  the  Chambers  Street 
Hospital.  The  history  was  that,  having  previously  been  in 
good  health,  he  was  taken  on  Wednesday,  .January  ■22d,  with 
severe  abdominal  pain  and  nausea,  which  bad  prevented  him 
from  working.  The  next  day  he  resumed  work.  On  Sunday 
lie  was  free  from  pain  and  the  bowels  moved  naturally,  and  on 
Monday  he  worked  as  usual.  On  Tuesday,  while  at  work,  he 
was  suddenly  attacked  with  intense  pain,  and  was  brought  to 
the  liospital.  When  he  was  seen  by  the  speaker  the  pain  had 
been  quieted  with  morphine,  the  abdomen  was  tense  and  reso- 
nant, the  temperature  was  HU"  F.,  and  there  was  exquisite 
tenderness  in  the  right  iliac  region.  An  i>|)erati"n  was  at  once 
undertaken.  Before  reaching  the  peritonwum  the  tissues  were 
fonnd  to  be  cedematous.  The  intestines  were  deeply  injected 
and  coated  with  fibrinous  exudation,  and.  upon  separating  them, 
two  or  three  ounces  of  fietid  pus  escaped.  This  sup|)uralive 
process  was  traced  down  to  the  side  ot  the  rectum.  Further 
search  disclosed  the  appendix  with  its  apex  directed  forward 
and  covered  by  the  ileum.  The  organ  was  deeply  injected. 
During  the  manipulation  of  applying  the  ligature  a  tmall  for- 
eign body  escaped  from  a  perforation  at  the  apex  of  the  ap- 
pendix. The  wound  was  dressed  in  the  usual  manner.  On 
opening  the  appendix,  it  was  found  that  the  mucous  membrane 
of  it-i  terminal  portiim  was  destroyeil  by  ulceration,  and  that 
the  proximal  portion  was  of  a  dark  color.  Its  mucous  mem- 
brane was  preserved  but  diseased.  No  foreign  body  was  found 
in  the  organ,  but  there  wore  two  perforations.  The  man  hud 
given  no  hi^tory  of  any  previous  attack.  The  speaker  thought 
that  the  points  of  interest  in  this  case  were  the  extent  of  the 
inflammatory  processes  as  against  the  very  slight  severity  of 
the  symptoms  during  the  five  days  preceding  the  pjitient's  ad- 
miision  into  the  hospital.     These  symptoms  must  have  been  as- 


sociated with  the  fibrinous  exudation  which  was  found.  It  did 
not  seem  that  so  much  could  have  formed  between  the  attack 
on  Tuesday  and  the  time  of  the  i)[ieration,  about  six  hours. 

Hygroma  of  the  Popliteal  Space. — The  Pbesident  pre- 
sented a  specimen  with  the  following  history,  by  Dr.  F.  Le 
Moyne  Hupp:  A  woman,  sixty-sis  years  old,  entered  the  Pres- 
byterian Hospital  on  November  19, 1890.  About  a  year  before 
she  had  noticed  a  lump  in  the  inner  side  of  the  right  popliteal 
space.  It  was  tender  to  the  touch  and  somewhat  movable,  the 
skin  over  its  surface  was  red,  but  its  presence  did  not  interfere 
with  locomotion.  It  increased  in  size  gradually,  but  the  pain 
and  tenderness  disappeared.  On  her  admission  there  could  be 
felt  in  the  inner  popliteal  region  of  the  right  side  a  tense  elas- 
tic tumor.  It  was  semi  fluctuating  and  ovoid,  and  there  was 
an  absence  of  inflammatory  signs.  There  was  no  pnlsation. 
The  inner  hamstring  could  be  traced  over  its  surface,  and  upon 
flesion  of  the  leg  on  the  thigh  its  size  was  greatly  diminished. 
It  measured  3|  inches  in  its  longest  convexity  by  2^  inches  in 
its  shortest.  On  the  22d  an  incision  7^  inches  in  length  was 
made  over  the  tumor's  convexity.  Careful  dissection  and  enu- 
cleation were  performed,  and  there  was  no  communication  with 
the  joint.  It  was  covered  by  the  tendon  of  the  semimem- 
branosus and  was  lying  upon  the  inner  head  of  the  gastrocne- 
mius. The  wall  of  the  sac  was  thin  in  some  places  and  rugged 
at  others.  The  cyst's  contents  were  clear  and  serous  witli  some 
fatty  debris.  The  wound  healed  by  first  intention.  A  poste- 
rior splint  that  had  been  applied  was  removed  on  December 
8th,  and  the  patient  was  discharged  cured  on  the  17th.  The 
functional  result  was  perfect. 

Multilocular  Encysted  Hydrocele.— A  robust  seaman, 
forty-eight  years  old,  entered  the  Presbyterian  Hospital  on 
January  10,  1891.  He  had  had  chronic  diarrhoea  several  years 
before,  and  had  had  yellow  fever  three  times.  His  previous 
personal  history  was  otherwise  good.  He  had  been  tapped  for 
hydrocele  three  years  before.  In  .June  last  he  noticed  a  swell- 
ing in  the  left  side  of  the  scrotum,  low  down.  It  gradually 
increased  in  size,  hut,  aside  from  a  feeling  of  heaviness,  he  had 
experienced  no  pain.  On  his  admission,  a  lohulated  mass  could 
be  felt  in  the  left  side  of  the  scrotum  of  about  the  size  of  a 
hen's  egg.  It  seemed  to  be  continuous  with  the  testicle  and 
epididymis,  and  was  sensitive  to  pre.'sure.  A  mass  of  varicose 
veins  could  he  felt  above  the  tumor.  The  spermatic  cord  could 
be  isolated  above  the  mass  and  was  apparently  normal.  On  the 
17th,  with  every  attention  paid  to  antiseptic  details,  a  longitu- 
dinal incision  was  made  over  the  mass  and  the  scrotal  tissues 
were  carefully  divided.  The  lohulated,  transparent  mass  was 
intimately  adherent  to  the  ei)ididymis.  The  adhesions  were 
broken  down  and  the  various  ensheathing  tissues  carefully  re- 
moved, and  the  tumor  with  its  numerous  cystic  compartments 
was  removed  entire.  The  varicose  veins  were  ligated  and  ex- 
cised. The  wound  was  closed  and  dressed  antiseptically.  Pri- 
mary union  had  taken  place  throughout.  The  patient  was  still 
in  the  hospital  and  doing  well.  The  notes  of  this  case  also  had 
been  prepared  by  Dr.  Hupp. 


Ilfpods  on  tbt  |)rogRss  of  pitbitiitt. 


DISEASES    OF    CHILDREN. 

Br  FLOYD  M.  CRANDALL,  M.  D. 

Aathma  in  Children. — Hlamlic  (V  Union  meificatc,  Xovenihcr  i:Uh) 

gives  a  smnniarv   of  liis  studies   upon   this  subject.     Three  elements 

appear  in  every  attack  ot  true  ttslhmu:  (I)  Dyspnoea,  the  nervous  oiani- 
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festation;  (2)  emphysema,  the  alveolar  manifestation;  (3)  exudatiou, 
the  catarrhal  element.  One  of  these  usually  predominates,  aecordinj; 
to  the  stage  of  the  disease  or  the  condition  of  the  patient,  forming 
three  clinical  types.  Nervous  asthma  is  not  uncommon  in  cliildren,  and 
is  frequently  due  to  reflex  iriitation.  The  study  of  nasal  asthma  is  of 
recent  date,  but  it  is  a  form  freq  ently  found  in  children.  Mucous 
polypi  are  rare,  but  adenoid  growths  are  very  common  in  children. 
Hypertrophies  of  the  mucous  membrane  are  common  and  arise  from 
the  same  causes  as  in  the  adult.  A  child  predisposed  by  hereditary 
tendency,  by  diathesis,  or  by  diseased  nasal  membrane  may  sutfer  an 
attack  from  numerous  exciting  causes. 

For  relief  of  the  paroxysm  the  author  employs  the  ordinary  inha- 
lations. If  these  fail  to  give  relief,  he  frequently  resorts  to  small  hy- 
podermic injections  of  morphine,  but  they  must  be  used  with  the  ut- 
most caution  in  young  children.  Belladonna  is  efficient,  is  well  tol- 
erated by  children,  and  may  be  employed  for  long  periods  of  time. 
Lobelia  and  grindelia  are  also  effective  in  some  cases.  Inhalations  of 
the  vapor  of  pyridine  will  sometimes  break  a  paroxysm. 

In  the  curative  treatment  we  must  rely  largely  upon  the  iodides  and 
arsenic.  The  iodides  are  not  indicated  when  the  disease  is  hereditarv, 
but  treatment  should  be  directed  toward  the  nervous  system.  In  rheu- 
matic cases  iodides  are  sometimes  indicated,  but  the  treatment  should 
be  more  especially  directed  toward  the  constitutional  condition.  All 
obstructions  in  the  air-passages  should  as  far  as  possible  be  removed, 
and  nasal  asthma,  of  course,  requires  local  treatment. 

Pericarditis  in  Young  Children. — Ten  cases  are  reported  by  Dr. 
Knopp  (Arch.f.  Kindei-hk.,  xi,  4,  1890),  three  being  in  children  under 
one  year  of  age.  In  the  new-born  infant  the  disease  usually  results 
from  some  septic  condition.  Tuberculosis  is  the  chronic  condition 
which  chiefly  predisposes  to  pericarditis.  Inflammatory  diseases  of  the 
pleura,  lungs,  or  any  structure  of  the  chest  may  act  as  exciting  causes. 
In  very  young  subjects  the  usual  symptoms  and  signs  are  to  be  detected 
only  alter  repeated  and  careful  examinations. 

The  autopsy  in  these  cases  showed  the  exudation  to  be  scanty. 
It  was  of  uniform  consistency,  without  fibrinous  deposits  or  Imnpy 
masses. 

In  older  children  the  diagnosis  is  also,  as  a  rule,  difficult.  To  make 
a  positive  diagnosis,  examinations  must  sometimes  be  made  day  after 
day  for  a  considerable  period.  The  chief  symptoms,  as  observed  by  the 
author,  are  a  small  and  frequent  pulse,  a  temperature  above  normal, 
oedema  of  the  face  and  lower  extremities,  and  the  presence  of  a  small 
quantity  of  albumin  in  the  urine. 

Diphtheria  in  Animals  and  Man  (Davison,  Brit.  Med.  Jour.,  Oct. 
25,  1890). — These  observations  were  made  in  Buenos  Ayres,  where 
diphtheHa  has  been  very  prevalent.  Most  of  the  houses  in  that  city 
have  open  spaces  within  known  as  jmHok.  They  are  not  paved,  and 
among  the  poorer  classes  horses  and  hens  are  kept  in  them.  The  soil 
is  retentive  and  always  damp,  and  hens  living  in  these  places  are  sub- 
ject to  a  throat  disease  which  is  without  doubt  diphtheria.  From  the 
statistics  given,  there  aeeins  to  be  no  doubt  that  children  in  large  num- 
bers contract  the  disease  from  these  animals.  It  is  well  known  that  in 
the  French  army  diphtheria  is  three  times  as  prevalent  in  the  cavalry 
regiments  as  in  the  infantry.  The  same  thing  holds  true  in  Germany 
and  in  other  countries. 

Nature  and  Treatment  of  Diphtheria. — This  subject  is  considered 
ID  a  lengthy  article  by  Hevestre  (Le  Proi/rai  mid.,  Sept.  27,  1890).  He 
reviews  the  work  of  Klebs,  I.oeffler,  and  others,  and  discusses  the  prob- 
able action  of  bacteria  in  the  production  of  the  disease.  Injections  of 
the  culture  liquid  of  the  bacillus  of  Klebs,  deprived  by  filtration  of  the 
germs  them.selves,  invariably  produce  the  toxic  symptoms  of  diphtheria. 
The  evidence  seems  to  the  author  clear  that  these  symptoms  are  due  to 
a  poison  generated  by  the  bacilli.  It  is  not,  however,  suflicient  to  ex- 
plain all  the  phenomena  of  the  disease,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that 
numerous  other  germs  are  concerned  in  thrfr  production.  He  linld.'* 
strongly  the  belief  that  the  disease  is  at  first  local,  and  the  toxic  symp- 
toms result  from  the  absorption  of  soluble  poisonous  products  elabo- 
rated in  the  false  membrane.  The  accessory  micro-organisms  no  doubt- 
play  an  important  part  in  the  development  of  the  complications,  notably 
broncho-pneumonia.  The  importance  of  continued  bacterial  sludv  in 
relation  to  diphtheria  is  very  great,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  "ill 


soon  result  in  more  effective  and  rational  treatment.  The  author  has 
had  excellent  results  from  the  local  treatment  proposed  by  Gaucher. 
This  consists  in  the  forcible  removal  of  the  membrane  and  the  appli- 
cation of  active  antiseptics.  The  antiseptic  employed  by  the  author  is 
made  after  the  following  formula :  3  Camphor,  20  parts ;  castor  oil, 
15  parts;  alcohol,  10  parts;  carbolic  acid,  5  parts;  tartaric  acid,  1 
part.  This  is  to  be  thoroughly  applied  by  means  of  cotton  attached  to 
a  probe.  The  operation  is  a  dangerous  one  unless  the  application  of 
the  antiseptic  is  very  thorough.  It  is  very  painful,  and  for  obvious 
reasons  is  not  to  be  employed  upon  children. 

Bromoform  in  Pertnssis. —  l.owenthal  (Berlin,  klin.  Wochensch.,  No 
23,  1890)  reports  one  hundred  cases  treated  by  this  drug.  He  believes 
it  to  have  almost  a  specific  action.  Infants  received  from  two  to  four 
drops,  and  children  from  four  to  eight  years  live  drops,  three  or  four 
times  a  day,  according  to  the  severity  of  the  symptoms.  The  drug  is 
a  clear  fluid,  and  should  have  no  red  color.  It  is  best  administered  in 
water.  Favorable  effects  were  usually  noticed  ou  the  second  or  third 
day.  The  whoop  was  shortened,  the  paroxysms  became  less  severe  and 
less  frequent,  expectoration  was  facilitated,  and  voruiting  gradually  dis- 
appeared. In  a  few  cases  drowsiness  and  languor  were  observed  after 
each  dose,  but  intoxication  was  seen  in  but  one  instance.  It  was  readily 
overcome  by  stimulants.  The  child  probably  received  more  than  the 
dose  prescribed. 

Errors  in  the  Diagnosis  of  Infections  Diseases. — Dr.  Russell,  Jlcdi- 
cal  Officer  of  Health  for  Glasgow,  in  the  (jhinijon'  Mediral  Journal  for 
July,  reports  some  interesting  observations  on  1,499  persons  sent  to  the 
hospital  as  suffering  from  infectious  disease.  Of  these,  114,  or  76  per 
cent.,  did  not  suffer  from  the  disease  which  they  were  supposed  to  have, 
and  85,  or  6'7  per  cent.,  had  no  infectious  disease.  In  those  diseases 
which  are  most  serious  to  adult  life  the  mistakes  were  numerous,  while 
in  those  affecting  infants  and  children  the  errors  were  few.  In  the  case 
of  typhoid  fever  and  typhus  fever  the  number  of  mistakes  was  exces- 
sive. In  scarlet  fever,  measles,  and  whooping-cough  they  were  few. 
Of  those  said  to  have  diphtheria,  nearly  24  per  cent,  had  no  diphtheria, 
and  neatly  half  of  these  had  no  infectious  disease. 

The  Action  of  Phosphorns  in  Hickets  (Mandelstamm,  Jahrb.f.  Kin- 
derhk.,  xxx,  4,  1890). — The  author  has  employed  phosphorus  in  216 
cases  of  rickets.  In  120  cases  a  complete  cure  was  effected,  and  43 
patients  were  much  improved.  Intercurrent  diseases  prevented  the 
continuance  of  the  treatment  for  rickets  in  many  of  the  remaining 
cases.  The  duration  of  treatment  varied  from  one  or  two  months  to  a 
year,  according  to  the  severity  of  the  di.-'ea.se.  The  drug  was  adminis- 
tered in  a  simple  emulsion,  or  with  cod-liver  oil.  The  following  conclu- 
sions are  drawn  : 

1.  Phosphorus  acts  more  efficiently,  more  (piickly,  and  more  surely 
than  any  other  drug.  2.  Administered  in  small  doses,  even  for  a  long 
time,  it  is  well  tolerated  and  causes  no  unfavorable  symptoms.  3.  It 
acts  favorably  in  relieving  the  nervous  symptoms  of  the  disease.  4. 
The  rhachitic  changes  in  the  bones  ((uickly  cease  to  develop  in  the  ma- 
jority of  cases. 

Biborate  of  Sodinm  in  Epilepsy. — Digond  and  I.,ailler  (Rejicrl.  de 
pharmarif,  August,  1  s'lii  |  liave  been  pleased  with  the  action  of  this  drug. 
It  seems  to  have  soiue  control  in  cases  where  the  bromides  have  failed. 
Fifteen  to  thirty  grains  a  day  may  be  given  at  first,  gradually  increased 
to  eighty  grains.  It  may  be  given  in  two  doses.  The  syrup  of  bitter- 
orange  peel  with  glycerin  is  the  best  vehicle. 

The  Heredity  of  Hare-lip. — The  possible  heredity  of  hare-lip  has 
long  been  known.  Dr.  I'licque  (Lc  Proff.  medicate,  Oct.  25,  1890)  re- 
ports a  case  with  a  remarkable  family  history  both  as  to  the  number  of 
cases  and  irregularity  of  distribution.  The  father  and  mother  were  free 
from  malformations.  In  the  father's  family  an  uncle  had  an  extra 
thumb.  In  the  mother's  family  an  uncle  had  hurc-lip.  These  were 
the  only  eases  of  deformity  in  the  generation  preceding  that  of  the  pa- 
tient. This  uncle  had  ten  iindeforined  children,  but  his  sister,  the 
mother  of  the  patient,  among  nine  children  had  live  with  hare-lip. 
Another  sister,  herself  not  deformed,  had  two  chlMrcn  with  harelip 
and  cleft  palate. 

Hydronaphthol  in  the  Treatment  of  Diarrhoea. — Clarke,  In  the  /'mr- 

litioii.r   for  .liilv.  ilc-nilH's  I'xpc'ii iits  wliicli  i-liow  hydroiiaphtlKil  to 

bavi-  a  very  distinct  retarding  liilbicnrc  on  thr^  digestion  of  cggalbiimin. 
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to  have  a  very  slight  effect  on  the  digestion  of  milk,  and  to  have  no 
effect  on  the  pancreatic  digestion  of  milk  and  albumin,  nor  on  the  con- 
version of  starch  into  sugar.  For  children  under  one  year  old  the  dose 
is  half  a  grain  every  hour  or  every  two  hours.  The  author  believes 
it  will  prove  a  valuable  remedy,  but  the  evidence  he  cites  is  not  con- 
vincing. 

Sodium  Salicylate  in  Chorea  (Dresch,  Bull.  gen.  tie  t/urap.,  Xo.  IB, 
]g9()). — The  author  believes  that  chorea  is  of  microbic  origin  and 
that  the  clioreic  movements  are  reflex  in  character,  due  to  the 
presence  of  the  specific  germs  in  the  tissues.  He  gives  salicylate 
of  sodiim  for  its  action  upon  medulla  and  cord,  and  not  as  an  antir- 
rheumatic  or  germicide.  It  should  be  administered  in  small  and  re- 
peated doses. 

Fnrpnra  in  Children. — Dr.  C.  Koch  (Jahrh.  f.  Kinderhk.,  x.\x,  4, 
1890)  reports  the  results  of  studies  upon  this  subject.  He  makes  three 
forms  of  the  disease,  based  upon  the  degree  of  severity.  In  the  first 
form  the  skin  shows  discolored  spots  which  do  not  disappear  upon  press- 
ure. In  the  second  the  patches  are  of  darker  color,  are  not  elevated, 
and  are  of  varying  size.  In  severe  cases  the  whole  surface  may  be 
thickly  covered  by  them.  In  the  third  form,  besides  numerous  lesions 
of  the  second  form,  actual  extravasation  appears  in  the  subcutaneous 
areolar  tissue.  Over  these  points  the  skin  is  loosened  and  the  discol- 
oration is  of  a  bluish-red  color.  Fluctuation  can  often  be  obtained.  In 
the  first  form  the  prognosis  is  good  ;  the  second  is  more  serious.  When 
the  subcutaneous  tissues  are  involved  the  prognosis  is  always  grave.  In 
this  form  hemorrhages  from  the  mucous  surfaces  are  common  and  are 
often  difficult  to  control.  Intestinal  haemorrhages  are  uncommon  in 
children.  The  diagnosis  is  usually  easy.  If  there  is  any  doubt  it  may 
be  settled  by  pricking  the  skin  with  a  pin.  In  a  few  hours  a  purpuric 
spot  will  appear  at  that  point  identical  with  those  already  present. 
Pressure  will  also  produce  a  spot.  In  mild  cases  relapses  are  rare,  in 
severe  cases  they  are  very  common.  As  relapses  were  most  common 
in  children  not  confined  to  the  bed,  the  author  makes  this  a  special  point 
in  the  management  of  these  cases.  Medicinal  treatment  is  unsatisfac- 
tory. Ergot  and  iron  are  probably  o£  the  most  value.  The  author  has 
frequently  seen  a  recurrence  of  the  disease  follow  a  cold  bath. 

Poisoning  by  Male  Fern  (  T/terap.  Monalshefte,  August,  1 890). — Two 
drachms  of  the  ethereal  extract  were  administered  to  a  child  five  and  a 
half  years  old.  It  was  given  in  three  portions  within  an  hour  and  three 
(piarters.  Part  of  the  worm  was  expelled,  but  vomiting  soon  occurred, 
followed  by  twitching,  somnolence,  and  trismus.  The  child  died  five 
hours  after  the  last  dose.  The  post-mortem  examination  revealed  evi- 
dence of  tuberculosis  of  the  lungs  and  various  glands.  The  fatal  result 
was  probably  due  to  decreased  power  of  resistance,  dependent  upon  the 
ill-health  of  the  child. 

Tetanoid  Convtilsions  in  an  Infant. — Ronaldson  {E<Hnhurgli  Med. 
Jmir.,  October,  IKIIO)  reports  a  ca^c  of  convulsions  in  an  infant  nine 
days  old.  The  child  was  perfectly  well  in  every  other  respect,  and  was 
well  nourished.  Attention  was  at  once  directed  to  the  umbilical  cord, 
which  had  not  yet  fallen.  It  was  dry  and  black  and  had  a  distinct  pu- 
trefactive odor.  There  was  no  more  than  the  usual  ulceration  at  the 
line  of  demarkation  between  it  and  the  umbilicus.  It  was  removed  and 
the  stump  thoroughly  washed  and  disinfected,  but  the  convulsions  in- 
creased in  severity.  From  being  unilateral  they  soon  became  bilateral, 
and  at  times  well-marked  opisthotonos  supervened.  Various  drugs 
were  employed  and  vigorous  antiseptic  treatment  was  applied  without 
avail.  At  length,  after  twelve  days,  the  umbilicus  was  freely  and  deeply 
excised.  Improvement  was  immediate  and  decided,  and  the  convulsions 
at  length  ceased,  to  begin  again  after  thirty-six  hours.  The  sutures 
were  then  removed  from  the  incision,  for  they  seemed  to  l)e  causing  irri- 
tation. Improvement  at  once  followed,  and  the  convulsions  gradually 
ceased.  Two  weeks  later  the  conv\ilsions  returned,  but  were  evidently 
controlled  by  the  administration  of  sulphocarbolatc  of  sodium.  The 
author  believes  that  the  excision  of  the  umbiUcus  determined  the  re- 
covery. 

In  discu.ssion.  Dr.  Brakcnridge,  who  had  seen  the  child,  was  inclined 
to  think  that  the  convulsions  had  been  controlled  by  the  antiseptics  em- 
ployed rather  than  by  the  operation.  While  there  were  symptoms  of  car- 
bolic-acid poisoning,  from  absorption  from  the  dressings,  the  convul- 
sions subsided  to  return  with  the  disappearance  of  the  toxic  symptoms. 


The  sodium  sulphocarbolatc  certainly  seemed  to  check  the  fits,  and  their 
cessation  and  recurrence  followed  the  giving  and  stopping  of  the  drug 
several  times. 

Salol  in  Malarial  Diarrhoea  (Moncorvo,  Rex\  mens,  des  malad.  de 
ren/ante,  October,  1890).  —  The  author,  from  his  experience  in  Rio 
Janeiro,  has  come  to  believe  thoroughly  in  the  efficacy  of  salol  in  the 
diarrhoea  of  childhood  which  complicates  malaria.  The  passages  rapid- 
ly decrease  in  freipiency,  and  the  offensive  odor  disappears.  It  also 
seems  to  check  intestinal  fermentation  with  its  accompanying  colic  and 
flatulence.  He  believes  it  to  be  a  true  intestinal  antiseptic  of  especial 
value  in  entero-colitis  of  malarial  origin.  It  is  best  administered  sus- 
pended in  mucilage.  To  an  infant  two  or  three  grains  may  be  given  ; 
between  one  and  two  vears,  four  to  seven  grains ;  to  a  child  over  two 
years,  from  fifteen  to  twenty  grains. 

Cerebral  Softening  in  a  Syphilitic  Child  (Ashby,  Medical  Chronicle, 
March,  189iV). — There  i~  a  natural  tendency  to  refer  symptoms  arising 
in  a  syphilitic  patient  to  syphilis,  and  it  is  especially  difficult  in  children 
to  always  determine  what  symptoms  are  really  due  to  that  cause.  The 
part  which  the  poison  of  the  disease  plays  in  producing  the  brain  lesions 
found  during  infancy  is  not  readily  defined.  Chronic  hydrocephalus  is 
not  uncommon  in  syphilitic  children,  but  it  is  rarely  influenced  by  spe- 
cific treatment.  Chronic  meningitis  has  also  been  attributed  to  syphi- 
lis, and  when  it  occurs  in  intra-uterine  life  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  it  is  specific  in  nature.  Gummata  are  rarely  found  in  the  brains  of 
infants.  The  brain  lesions  most  certainly  specific  are  those  in  which 
endarteritis  occurs,  accompanied  by  thrombosis  of  the  smaller  arteries, 
and  a  consequent  softening  of  the  brain  substance.  Such  cases  have 
been  recorded  by  Barlow  and  Chiari.  They  are  not  common,  and  every 
case  of  the  kind  is  worthy  of  record.  In  the  ca  e  reported  by  the 
author  the  patient  was  first  seen  when  three  months  old,  and  was  then 
suffering  from  typical  syphilitic  symptoms.  At  eight  months  it  began 
to  suffer  from  convulsions.  At  first  they  were  confined  to  the  left 
side,  but  after  a  time  became  general.  At  eleven  months  the  left  side 
became  rigid  and  the  knee  reflex  was  exaggerated.  Later  the  right 
side  also  became  rigid,  the  head  was  retracted,  and  the  child  semi- 
idiotic.  It  died  at  fourteen  months,  of  exhaustion.  During  all  this 
time  it  was  under  active  specific  treatment. 

At  the  post-mortem  examination  an  excess  of  fluid  was  found  be- 
neath the  arachnoid  and  in  the  lateral  ventricles,  but  there  was  no 
lymph  or  adhesions.  Upon  cutting  into  the  gray  matter  it  was  found  to 
be  very  soft.'  The  parts  nearest  the  surface  had  undergone  most 
change.  It  was  streaked  with  a  white  glistening  sub.stance  which  had 
undergone  fatty  degeneration.  This  was  most  marked  over  the  right 
hemisphere.  There  was  also  a  patch  of  reddish-brown  softening  in  Ihe 
right  caudate  nucleus. 

Microscopical  examination  showed  complete  fatty  degeneration  of 
the  gray  matter,  the  caudate  cells  being  discovered  w  ith  difficulty.  The 
walls  of  the  mimite  arteries  and  capillaries  were  also  fatty.  The  arte- 
ries of  the  pia  and  the  medullary  arteries  contained  thrombi  forming  a 
kind  of  core  which  had  shrunk  away  from  the  walls  of  the  vessels. 
The  arteries  showed  in  places  evidences  of  periarteritis,  the  external 
coat  being  thickened,  there  being  an  excess  of  fibroid  tissue  and  nuclei 
obliterating  the  perivascular  lymph  space.  This  was  not  confined  to 
the  region  of  any  one  artery,  but  was  general  over  the  surface  of  both 
hemispheres.  The  author  is  inclined  to  regard  it  as  a  chronic  meningo- 
encephalitis resulting  in  softening  of  the  cortex,  and  possibly,  if  the 
child  had  lived,  going  on  to  sclerosis. 

Cold  Baths  in  Measles  (Dieulafoy,  Progrh  uied.,  Oct.  4,  1890). 
— Two  cases  of  niiasles  with  high  temperature  were  treated  with  the 
cold  bath  with  most  satisfactory  results.  In  each  ca.se  there  was  sup- 
pression of  the  urine  and  marked  embarrassment  of  the  respiration. 
The  eruption  was  abundant.  The  baths  were  repeated  at  intervals  of 
four  or  five  hours. 

In  discussion.  Dr.  Huchanl  said  that  he  believed  the  condition  of 
collapse  described  was  cardiac,  and  had  belter  have  been  treated  by 
stimulants  like  caffeine  and  ether.  Dr.  Rendu  uses  cold  baths  in 
both  measles  and  scarlet  fever.  Dr.  S^vestre  regards  tepid  baths  r8 
preferable. 

Hepatic  Abscess  in  an  Infant  (I'ereira,  Jnd.  Med.  Gm.,  June, 
1890). — The  child  was  twenly  niontbs  old  and  had  suffered  from  dysen- 
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tery  for  a  month.  She  was  emaciated  and  had  a  waxy  complexion.  A 
fluctuating  mass  could  be  felt  in  the  region  of  the  liver.  It  was  tapped 
at  the  tenth  intercostal  space  and  twelve  ounces  of  Moody  pus  were 
withdraiin.  A  week  later  there  was  a  spontaneous  opening  wiili  free 
discharge.  After  three  weeks  the  cavity  was  syringed  with  a  solution 
of  boric  acid,  when  the  discharge  gradually  ceased  and  a  complete  cuie 
resultc'l. 

The  Relations  of  the  Pelvic  Viscera  in  the  Infant. — Dr.  Ballantyne, 
in  the  Eilhilmrifh  Mnl.  Junr.  for  Octol>er,  has  an  exhaustive  paper  upon 
this  subject.  The  conclusions  are  founded  upon  the  examination,  by 
the  frozen  sectional  mi-thod,  of  eight  infants.  The  numerous  excellent 
drawings  accompanying  the  paper  are  of  interest  and  add  greativ  to  ilie 
understanding  of  the  text.  The  sacrum  is  shown  to  be  almost  straight, 
the  rami  of  the  pubic  bones  are  stumpy,  and  the  symphysis  is,  theie- 
fore,  short.  The  pelvis,  as  a  whole,  differs  markedly  fiom  that  of  tlie 
adult,  being  somewhat  funnel-shaped  and  the  pelvic  brim  being  very 
oblique  to  the  horizon.  The  various  measurements  of  the  pelvic  diame- 
ters  are  given  in  great  detail.  The  bladder  is  almost  entirely  an  ab- 
liominal  organ  at  birth.  Its  normal  form  when  partially  distended  is 
ovoid,  the  most  important  fact  being  that  the  broad  end  is  directed 
downward.  The  reflection  of  the  peritoneum  from  the  anterior  ab- 
dominal wall  usually  takes  place  a  little  below  the  level  of  the  umbili- 
cus.  The  anterior  surface  of  the  bladder  is  therefore  entirely  uncov- 
ered by  periton;cum,  a  fact  in  certain  cases  of  the  utmost  importance. 
Poster'orly,  the  peritonieum  passes  over  the  bladder  wall,  reacliiiig  in 
the  male  infant  to  a  point  immediately  below  the  vesical  orifice,  ami 
here  coming  into  relation  with  the  small  prostate  gland,  another  fact  of 
great  importance  surgically.  In  the  fejnale  infant  the  peritona;um  does 
not  descend  so  low,  for  its  point  of  reflection  on  to  the  anterior  uttainp 
wall  lies  above  the  level  of  the  internal  urethral  orifice.  The  size  of 
the  bladder  is  relatively  small.  It  rarely  contains  more  than  a  drachm 
and  a  half  of  urine  at  the  time  of  birth.  The  ureters  lie  immediatelv 
internal  to  the  external  and  intenial  iliac  vessels  and  dip  down  under 
the  broad  ligaments,  and  rise  slightly  to  open  into  the  bladder  at  the 
plane  of  the  brim.  The  rectum  is  comparatively  large  and  straight  and 
is  placed  in  a  vertical  position,  which  may  favor  prolapsus  recti,  a  com- 
mon  malady  in  the  infant.  The  anus  is  situated  relatively  posterior  tci 
the  position  it  occupies  in  the  adult.  A  loop  of  the  sigmoid  flexure  is 
Kometimes  found  in  the  pelvis,  hut  it  lies  chiefly  in  the  abdomen.  Tlje 
author  found  it,  as  other  observers  have,  very  long  and  frequently  bent 
upon  itself.  The  uterus  lies  partially  in  the  abdominal  cavity.  Tin- 
author  believes  that  the  vertical  po.*ition  or  the  position  of  antcversi'.n 
represents  its  normal  line  in  the  ucw-liorn  infant.  The  position  of  the 
ovaries  is  variable. 

Chorea,  Eheamatism,  and  Heart  Disease  (.Meyer,  Berlin  kini.  Wwl, 
enfch.,  Xo.  2S,  IK9ii).  — Tliis  paper  is  one  of  considerable  interest,  and 
is  based  upon  observations  made  at  Henoch's  department  at  the  lierliu 
Chai  ite.  There  arc  of  necessity  certain  sources  of  error  in  such  figures. 
Rheumatic  attacks  in  children  are  often  so  vagiie  that  even  with  ttie 
most  careful  inquiry  they  are  frequently  ovei looked.  During  the  f.-ve 
years  in  which  these  observations  were  made  there  were  In, 074  chil 
dren  treated,  of  whom  121,  or  6  per  cent.,  suffered  from  choiea.  (M 
these,  4ti  were  boys  and  75  girls.  The  youngest  case  was  three  years 
and  a  quarter  old.  The  age  in  the  majority  of  the  cases  was  between 
the  second  dentition  and  puberty.  There  was  a  recurrence  in  U  cases. 
(»f  all  tiiese  cases,  but  11,  or  ft  per  cent.,  gave  a  history  of  rlieumatisiu. 
In  3  cases  both  rheumatism  and  heart  disease  were  present.  In  Hi 
lieait  di.sease  aloni-  was  present.  The  aulhur,  therefore,  believes  that 
chorea  is  a  syinplom  wbich  uiay  result  frcpiii  numerous  causes. 

Antipyrine  in  Certain  Diseases  of  Children  (Bouisson,  Li/on  mrili- 
cat,  Feb.  9,  1«90). — This  drug  ha-s  been  extensively  used  by  the  author 
M  the  Lyons  iiospital.  In  whooping  cough  its  action  was  veiy  contra 
dictoiy.  In  nineteen  cases  of  chorea  a  complete  cure  was  effected  in 
eleven,  and  ujarked  improvement  was  noted  In  the  remainder.  As  this 
in  usually  a  self-!inuting  disease,  the  numlier  of  patients  recovering 
proves  little  regarding  the  value  of  u  drug.  In  nocturnal  enurcpl.-  llie 
rmuits  were  extremely  satisfactory. 

A  Case  of  Omental  Cyst.— .Sir  Spencer  Wells,  In  the  /KnViVi  .l/"/i'.,/ 
■/•'iiriml  i>f  .Inw  II,  1  Mill),  reports  a  case  of  omental  cyst  in  a  girl  of 
four  years.    The  abdomen  had  tjcen  increasing  in  size  for  a  year  before 


her  first  visit.  Five  months  before  she  had  been  ill  with  some  abdomi 
nal  disorder,  the  CNact  nature  of  which  was  uncertain.  She  was  a  deli- 
cate child,  but  not  really  sick.  Upon  examination,  an  area  of  dullness 
and  fluctuation  could  be  detected,  which  occupied  the  lower  part  of  the 
abdomen.  0pon  standing,  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen  was  greatly 
distended.  It  was  thought  that  the  growth  consisted  of  a  tliin  liquid 
in  a  thin-walled  sack,  and  was  probably  ovarian.  Three  pints  of  clear 
watery  fluid  were  drawn  off  by  aspiration,  much  to  tlie  relief  of  the 
child.  This  was  in  June.  In  September  the  swelling  was  somewhat 
larger.  In  the  following  .lune  the  abdomen  had  become  so  distended 
that  laparotomy  was  decided  upon.  No  free  peritoneal  fluid  was  found, 
but  a  very  thin,  cyst-like  expansion  of  the  omentum  wbich  was  adherent 
to  the  abdominal  wall  in  the  right  iliac  fossa.  The  fluid  was  dear  and 
watery  and  over  four  pints  were  removed.  The  cyst  was  freed  from  its 
attachments  and  removed.  No  unfavorable  symptoms  followed  and  the 
child  made  a  perfect  recovery.  A  year  later  the  child  was  well  and 
healtliy,  and  there  was  no  return  whatever  of  the  growth. 

Intnssusception  treated  by  Injection  of  Air. — Drake  {Jiril.  Med. 
Jour.,  July  6,  1S'.)0)  reports  a  successful  case.  The  patient  was  seven 
months  old.  She  was  seized  with  vomiting  and  violent  pain  and  soon 
passed  into  a  state  of  collapse.  The  vomiting  continued  and  blood  and 
mucus  passed  from  the  rectum.  A  sausage-like  tumor  could  be  felt  in 
the  right  hypochondriac  region.  Air  was  injected  into  the  bowel  with 
a  small  bellows,  when  the  tumor  suddenly  disappeared  and  all  the  symp 
toms  suf)side(l. 

Pemicions  Aneemia  in  Childhood. — A  paper  on  this  subject  was  pre- 
sented to  the  International  Medical  Congress  by  Dr.  D'Espine  and  Dr. 
Picot,  and  was  published  in  the  issue  of  the  Revue  de  medecine  for  Octo- 
ber 10,  1890.  THO"cases  are  reported  in  full,  with  brief  notice  of  four 
others.  These  are  the  only  ones  to  be  found  recorded  in  the  literature 
of  the  subject.  The  course  of  the  disease  is  brief,  being  not  over  a 
month.  One  patient  was  two  years  of  age,  the  other  thirteen.  Both 
were  healthy  when  the  anxmia  appeared.  No  cause  could  be  discov- 
ered. The  possibility  of  tapeworm  was  recognized,  but  the  adminis- 
tration of  male  fern  failed  to  show  any  evidence  of  such  a  cause.  In 
the  younger  child  there  was  at  first  some  evidence  of  gastric  disorder, 
but  no  diarrhtea.  In  the  other  there  were  frequent  attacks  of  colic 
and  diarrhcea  and  occasionally  vomiting.  In  both  children  there  were 
loss  of  appetite  and  excessive  thirst,  and  purpuric  spots  were  present. 
The  gums  were  healthy,  epistaxis  was  not  infrequent,  and  late  in  the 
disease  was  profuje.  The  blood  was  pale  and  had  lost  its  power  of  co- 
agulation. CF.lema  of  the  lower  extremities  was  present.  An  aniemic 
iniirniur could  be  heard  in  the  younger.  Dyspnwawas  present  and  was 
one  of  the  most  prominent  symptoms.  In  the  younger  there  was  at 
times  a  slight  fever  of  the  remittent  type.  In  the  other  there  was  no 
fever. 

An  autop.'^y  was  obtained  in  the  case  of  the  older  patient.  The  liver 
was  large  and  of  a  pale-yellow  color  and  very  firm.  The  spleen  was 
soft  and  of  twice  the  normal  size.  The  stomach  was  normal.  The  in- 
testine was  normal  to  n  ithin  five  inches  of  the  ileo-cn;cal  valve.  Below 
that  point  the  intestinal  wall  was  thickened,  but  there  was  no  ulceration 
and  no  change  in  Peyer's  patches.  The  ca?euni  and  appendix  verini- 
formis  were  also  thickened.  Microscopical  examination  showed  all  the 
coats  of  the  intestine  infiltrated  with  leucocytes,  but,  as  they  were  not 
contained  in  a  rctleuluin,  it  was  eviilent  that  the  disease  was  not  lymph- 
adenoma.  The  thymus  gland,  notwithstanding  the  age  of  the  child, 
was  large  and  lobulated.  Treatment  with  Iron, arsenic, and  quinine  was 
without  appreciable  elTecl,  .Vs  to  cau.sation,  the  authors  attribute  the 
disiaM'  to  si'lf-liiioxlcatliin  of  intestinal  origin. 

The  ftiology  oi  Bickets, — I)r  Palm,  in  a  study  of  the  geographical 
ilistiil>u(iun  of  rickets.  Is  led  to  certain  opinions  regarding  n'tiology 
quite  at  variance  with  those  held  by  most  observers.  His  observations 
and  researches  are  extensive,  and  are  reported  in  the  Prurlillniirr.  They 
refute  the  view  that  there  is  any  eonneellmi  between  rickets  and  syphi- 
lis. Syphilis  probably  abounds  more  in  .lapaii  than  in  any  other  coun- 
try, yet  rltkels  is  extremely  rare.  In  Morocco  syphilis  abounds,  and 
rickets  is  absent.  Countries  like  India,  which  are  grossly  negligent  of 
hygienic  precautions,  Ihougli  paying  the  penalty  in  other  ways,  arc  not 
."eourged  by  rickets.  The  working  classes  of  Britain  arc  better  fed 
than  the  teeming  populations  of  China  and  Indiii,  "1"'  "■•  -Mangers  to 
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rickets.     A  general  sui-vey  would  seem  to  show  that  food  plays  a  minor 
part  in  tlie  causation  of  the  disease. 

Witli  re'iitrd  to  water  supply,  the  geographical  distribution  of  the 
disease  does  not  show  any  relation  to  the  presence  or  absence  of  lime 
salts  in  the  water.  Another  paint  of  interest  is  the  fact  that  a  dry 
atmosphere  is  characteristic  of  non-rhachitic  areas,  and  that  a  wet  soil 
and  humid  atmosphere  are  favorable  to  the  prevalence  of  ricljcts.  The 
facts  that  the  poorer  classes  suffer  more  than  the  rich,  children  in  the 
towns  more  than  those  in  the  country,  and  those  in  large  manufactur- 
ing towns  more  than  in  small  towns,  point  to  climatic  ccnditions  which 
are  intensified  by  poverty  and  residence  in  large  manufacturing  cities. 
The  most  salient  facts  with  regard  to  the  climate 
of  places  enjoying  immunity  from  the  disease  are 
abundant  sunshine  and  a  clear  sky.  In  manufact- 
uring cities,  under  their  pall  of  smoke,  with  their 
high  houses  and  narrow  streets,  where  the  homes  and 
play-grounds  of  the  children  are  excluded  from  the 
light,  we  find  the  victims  of  rickets  in  greatest  num- 
bers. The  author  fully  believes  that  the  lack  of  sun- 
light is  the  most  potent  factor  in  the  production  of 
the  disease. 

Antisepsis  in  Scarlatina. — The  treatment  adopted  in  the  scarlatina 
ward  iit  the  Ilupital  des  enfants  is  described  by  Hutinel  in  the  Jour. 
</<•  whl.  (I  lie  ehir.  prat.  The  author  believes  that  the  micro-organisms 
which  cause  the  disease  enter  the  system  through  the  tonsils  and  naso- 
pharynx. The  disinfection  of  these  parts  is  therefore  the  chief  object 
in  treatment.  The  mouth  and  pharynx  are  irrigated  three  or  four 
times  daily  with  a  solution  of  boric  acid  or  naphthol.  The  tonsils  are 
brushed  with  a  boric-acid  solution.  The  children  tire  kept  in  bed  for 
four  weeks  and  are  guarded  carefully  against  cold.  An  exclusive  milk 
diet  is  enforced.  Tnder  tliis  treatment  nephritis  of  a  serious  nature 
does  not  occur. 

The  Therapeutic  Effect  of  Stomach  Washing  in  Children. — Dr. 
Booker,  in  a  recent  number  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital  Bidktin,  re- 
ports the  results  obtained  by  stomach  washing  in  about  two  hundred 
cas  s.  It  proved  a  ([uick  and  effectual  means  for  the  relief  of  vomiting. 
As  a  rule,  that  symptoai  was  checked  by  the  first  washing.  Vomiting 
accompanying  serous  diarrhara  was  affected  less  than  in  other  condi- 
tions. In  summer  diarrhoea,  even  without  vomiting,  milk  curds  collect, 
and  the  stomach  is  rarely  found  empty.  Removal  by  washing  prevents 
their  passage  into  the  bowel  as  a  source  of  irritation,  and  usually  re- 
lieves the  restlessness  so  often  dependent  upon  the  presence  of  curds 
ill  the  stomach.  In  many  instances  stomach  washing  alone  affordeii 
complete  relief,  no  other  treatment  being  employed.  In  other  cases  it 
was  disappointing.  Improvement  often  followed  the  first  washing, 
after  which  no  further  benefit  was  obtained.  It  proved  of  great  benefit 
in  certain  cases  of  constipation  dependent  upon  a  catarrhal  conditi«Mi 
of  the  gastro-intestinal  tract. 

The  operation  is  contra-indicated  in  children  affected  w  ith  cardiac 
disease,  serious  bronchitis,  or  pulmonary  disease.  If  the  tube  contin- 
ues to  excite  vomiting  or  strong  resistance,  the  advantage  of  its  use  is 
doubtful. 


age.  Through  the  central  opening  a  catheter  or  drainage-tube  is 
passed,  and  enters  the  bladder  to  any  distance  suited  to  the  comfort 
and  convenience  of  the  patient.  The  catheter  is  retained  by  means  of 
a  small  safety-pin  on  the  proximal  side  of  the  rubber  plate.  Next  to  the 
abdomen  is  a  simple  sheet  of  undyed  gray  felt  cut  to  correspond  to  the 
shape  of  the  hard-rubber  plate  and  with  a  corresponding  opening.  This 
is  in  immediate  contact  with  the  skin  of  the  abdomen,  and  is  retained 
by  the  same  bandage  which  passes  through  the  slits  in  the  rubber  plate. 
It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  safety-pin  is  between  the  rubber  and  felt, 
and  does  not  come  in  contact  with  the  patient  at  all,  but  renders  the 
drainage-tube  immovable  while  the  apparatus  is  being  worn.     The  tube 


can  be  adjusted  to  any  depth  at  the  will  of  the  patient,  and  can  easily 
be  removed  when  worn  out,  to  be  replaced  by  a  new  one.  This  soft 
pad  of  piano-felt  serves  more  than  one  purpose.  It  is  agreeable  to  the 
patient,  absorbs  the  secretions  of  the  skin,  and  can  easily  be  changed 
when  soiled.  If  the  mouth  of  the  sinus  leading  to  the  bladder  requires 
a  surgical  dressing,  this  can  lie  retained  beneath  the  layer  of  felt  or  re- 
moved at  will. 

The  hard-rubber  plate  may  be  made  to  conform  to  the  abdominal 
contour  of  any  patient  by  simply  heating  it  in  the  flame  of  an  alcohol 
lamp,  or,  if  it  presses  upon  the  pubic  bone,  it  can  be  trimmed  off  below 
with  a  penknife.  The  plate  will  last  indefinitely,  and  the  catheter  and 
drainage-tube  can  lie  changed  when  necessary. 

The  plate  and  catheters  are  made  by  Messrs.  Stohlmann,  Pfarre,  & 
Co.,  107  East  Twenty-eighth  Street. 


THE    DIVERGING   LOCK   TENACULUM. 
By  D.  Tod  Gilliam,  M.  D., 

COLtJMBUS,    OHIO. 

I  DKSIRE  to  call  attention  to  an  instrument  for  facilitating  abdominal 
section  and  which  I  have  called  "  the  diverging  lock  tenaculum."  The 
instrument  is  four  inches  and  a  half  long  and  resembles  the  ordinary 
compression  forceps  with  the  exception  that  the  lock  is  after  the  fash- 
ion of  tlie  button  lock  of  obstetric  forceps  and  the  distal  extremity 
tenacular  with  the  points  looking  outward. 

Owing  to  a  curve  in  the  blades,  these  points  are  separated  to  the 
extent  of  half  an  inch  wlien  the  handles  are  brought  together.  They 
are  used  in  this  manner :  After  the  usuil  incision  through  the  skin 
and  superficial  fat,  a  blade  is  taken  in  each  hand  and  the  tenacula  are 
sunk  into  the  filirous  tissue  opposite  each  other  and  about  a  third  of 
an  inch  apart  at  the  upper  part  of  the  wound.     They  are  now  locked 
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A   SIMPLE    APPARATUS    FOR   PERMANENT 
SUPRAPUBIC   DRAINAGE. 

By  L.  Bolton  Banos,  M.  D., 
kurokon  to  bt  luke's  hospital  and  to  tlik  cliabltt 
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OlIADUATE  9IEU1CAL  eClKlOL. 


This  consists  of  a  thin  plate  of  hard  rubber,  four  iiulics  in  U'ligth  ]  and  snapjicd,  and  iniiniMliatcly  seized  by  the  left   hand  and  the  parts 


by  two  inches  and  a  half  in  width,  slightly  concave  in  order  to  fit 
closely  the  anterior  wall  of  the  abdomen,  and  is  perforated  by  a  central 
opening  and  by  nirrow  slits  at  either  end  for  the  reception  of  a  band- 


lifted  away  from  the  abdominal  contents.  The  knife  is  now  carried  by 
one  stroke  to  the  peritona;uin.  When  inserting  a  finger,  the  fascia  is 
divided  the  length  of  the  superficial  incision  by  scissors.     When  adhe 
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sioDS  exist  between  the  tumor  and  abdominal  parietes  the  condition 
can  generally  be  recognized  by  the  sense  of  resistance  to  the  tenaculum 
hand  and  by  other  obvious  physical  signs.  In  cases  of  doubt  it,  of 
course,  behooves  one  to  proceed  cautiously,  and  yet  a  greater  security 
is  felt  and  assured  by  reason  of  the  point  d'appui  afforded  by  the 
tenaculum. 


^lisrf  (Ian  n. 


The  Display  of  Titles  after  Authors'  Names. — Under  the  heading 
of  Invidious  Distinctions,  the  Toledo  Medical  and  Surt/ical  Reporter 
says  : 

"  At  a  meeting  of  the  Toledo  Medical  Association,  January  23, 1S91, 
the  following  resolution  was  introduced  and  referred  to  the  Executive 
Committee  : 

"  '  Whereas,  It  has  become  customary  for  physicians  to  place  afiei- 
their  names  not  only  their  professional  titles,  but  also  the  names  of 
medical  societies  to  which  they  have  belonged,  and  the  names  of  those 
societies  of  which  they  are  members  ;  the  oiiicial  positions  in  these  so- 
cieties that  they  have  occupied,  or  which  they  at  present  hold  ;  the  po- 
litical offices  that  they  fill,  or  to  which  they  have  been  elected ;  the 
business  positions  which  they  have  secured  ;  the  names  of  ho.^pitals 
that  they  visit ;  the  names  of  medical  colleges  in  which  they  are  pro- 
fessors, lecturers,  or  assistants,  and  many  other  such  titles  ;  and 

"  '  Whereas,  Such  an  array  of  titles  in  no  degree  adds  to  the  value 
of  the  paper  at  the  head  of  which  they  are  placed  ;  and 

"  '  Wliereas,  Such  practice  savors  of  unprofessional  advertising,  and 
in  that  degree  is  undignified  : 

"  '  Resohed,  That  we  regard  the  mention  of  these  titles,  except  that 
of  M.  D.,  as  unnecessary,  and  liable  to  suggest  invidious  distinctions, 
and  therefore  we  advise  their  discontinuance  for  the  future.'  " 

The  Reporter  also  prints  the  following,  which,  it  says,  was  written 
Ijy  an  ardent  advocate  of  the  resolutions  : 

"Of  one  hundred  physicians  who  make  the  display  at  the  headings 
iif  their  articles,  forty  six  are  connected  with  clinics,  dispensaries,  or 
liospitals ;  forty-two  are  either  professors,  lecturers,  or  assistants  in 
colleges  ;  eight  are  members  or  ex-members  of  societies  ;  and  four  are 
in  the  employ  of  cor|)orations.  Seventeen  of  the  forty-two  professors 
also  say  that  they  are  connected  with  clinics.  These  one  hundred  arti- 
cles are  taken  at  random  from  medical  journals,  and  so  doubtless  very 
closely  represent  the  proportions  of  the  classes  of  physicians  who  do 
tills  kind  of  advertising. 

"  It  is  a  practice  that  belongs  almost  exclusively  to  those  connected 
with  clinics  and  colleges.  When  and  where  it  originated,  and  wlio 
made  it  legitimate,  probably  no  one  knows.  It  seems  to  be  like  other 
extravagances,  in  that  its  use  by  one  physician  necessitates  some  such 
thing  by  other  physicians.  For  instance,  one  medical  college  can  not 
provide  professorships  for  all  who  wish  to  avail  themselves  of  this  li- 
censed system  of  advertising,  so  others  organize  a  medical  college  for 
themselves.  A  mere  desire  to  create  himself  a  '  professor '  is  probably 
never  the  only  motive  that  prompts  a  man  to  secure  a  medical  college 
charter,  but  physicians  arc  very  human,  and  self-preservation,  and  a 
family  to  feed  and  clothe,  urges  him  to  try  to  turn  part  of  the  tide  to 
ward  himself,  which  he  now  sees  flowing  toward  his  competitors. 

"  Attracting  public  attention  is  advertising,  and  advertising  pays, 
and  advertising  with  printer's  ink  has  fascinations  for  some  nieilical 
men.  The  physician  who  is  not  a  '  professor  '  may  seek  to  even  him- 
self up  before  the  public  with  the  man  in  the  college  faculty  by  having 
himself  attached  to  a  clinic  or  dispensary,  or  to  some  other  charity 
And  thus  in  the  mad  rush  for  notoriety  any  position  that  promises  a:- 
pay,  either  a  pass  or  a  password,  is  only  too  gladly  accepted.  Then 
comes  the  long  list  of  those  who,  in  the  nature  of  things,  can  have  ordy 
such  titles  as  '  president,'  '  vice-president,'  '  secretary,'  '  honorary  mem- 
ber,' or  only  just  a  common  '  member.'  Possibly  the  practice  did  not 
originate  with  '  professors,'  but  it  is  noticeable  that  if  a  physician  uses 
a  title,  and  is  a  professor  in  a  medical  college,  he  always  places  '  Prof.' 
at  the  head  of  his  collection. 


"  The  abandonment  of  the  practice  by  these  physicians  would  be  the 
death  of  a  growing  evil.  They  owe  such  a  course  to  the  profession,  be- 
cause the  profession  makes  their  colleges  what  they  are.  From  the  pro- 
fession comes  the  practice  that  builds  up  the  clinic  and  dispensary,  and 
which  is  u.sed  to  boom  those  connected  with  such  institutions.  Physi- 
cians connected  with  medical  colleges  are  among  those  who  are  entitled 
to  the  greatest  respect,  and  they  have  that  respect,  and  for  the  above 
reasons  they  should  be  the  last  to  be  suspicioned  ot  'whipping  the  devil 
around  the  stump.' 

"  It  is  a  waste  ot  time  and  of  words  to  consider  the  practice  as  be- 
ing anything  else  than  an  advertising  scheme,  and  there  is  no  dodging 
the  fact  that  clinics  and  dispensaries  are  injuring  the  profession  more 
than  open  quackery.  Many  a  physician  in  competition  with  this  so- 
called  legitimate  advertising  is  driven  into  open,  can<lid  quackery.  Re- 
ports of  single  cases  in  journals  are  made  by  '  professors  '  and  '  con- 
sidting  surgeons,'  as  though  it  required  a  great  professor,  or  a  great 
surgeon,  or  a  great  anybody,  to  report  a  case.  If  advertising  rates  were 
charged,  and  the  advertisements  were  paid  for,  the  practice  would 
be  more  honorable,  in  that  the  advertising  would  be  ojieiily  kuown  as 
such. 

'•  Stop  this  free  advertising,  and  the  wings  of  the  clinic  and  dispen- 
sary will  be  clipped,  the  inducement  for  starting  new  ones  will  be  done 
away  with,  and  we  shall  soon  have  fewer  of  them.  'Invidious  distinc- 
tion' is  the  object  of  the  practice,  or  else  the  practice  is  undignified 
and  silly." 

The  following  are  the  Riportcr's  comments  : 

"  The  introduction  of  a  resolution  into  the  Toledo  Medical  Associa- 
tion that  if  adopted  would  place  the  brand  of  the  deep  and  dark  dis- 
favor of  the  association  on  the  use  of  any  titles  in  connection  with 
printed  articles  from  the  pen  of  members,  save  the  simple  31.  D.,  it 
seems  has  behind  it  a  well-defined  motive  and  thoroughly  digested  pur- 
pose; but  there  is  large  room  for  diversity  of  opinion,  and  we  fail  to 
concur  in  the  views  expressed  in  the  preceding  article. 

"  In  the  first  place,  it  is  not  always  wise  to  cut  and  s  ash  away  at  old 
usages,  and  that  of  appending  legitimate  titles  began  when  we  know 
not,  but  is  sufficiently  ancient  to  be  really  venerable.  It  is  true  now, 
and  has  always  l)een,  that  all  men  really  capable  have  not  occu])ied 
positions  that  afforded  them  the  right  to  append  titles  to  their  names, 
but  it  is  true  now,  as  it  has  always  been,  that  the  large  majority  ot 
those  who  can  legitimately  do  so,  have  won  it  at  least  by  some  degree 
of  merit  and  by  some  form  ot  effort,  both  the  meiit  and  the  effort  being 
lominendable.  Those  who  read  standard  works  and  journals,  both  old 
and  new,  like  to  know  something  of  the  standing  of  the  author;  .some- 
thing ot  the  right  he  has  to  especial  study,  and  his  statements  to  con- 
sideration. Astley  Cooper  was  and  is  to  the  reader  a  very  different 
character  from  Sir  Astley  Cooper;  and  S.  D.  Gross  has  far  less  signifi- 
cance than  S.  D.  Gross,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Surgery,  Jefferson  Medical 
('ollege,  Pliiladclpliia,  Pa.  These  designations  at  least  show  to  us  the 
lines  in  which  the  writer  lias  been  working,  anil  how  far  he  has  as- 
cended in  the  scale  we  must  then  determine  by  his  work  us  shown  in 
his  pages. 

"It  is  vain  to  hold  that  in  a  Held  so  va.st  any  man  can  master  all, 
and  be  at  each  point  e(|ually  capable.  It  two  men  ride  the  same  horse, 
one  must  sit  before — the  one  behin<l,  tliankful  that  he  has  a  place  to 
ride  at  all,  should  not  be  jealous,  but  bide  his  time,  and,  redoubling  his 
efforts,  attain  the  first  place  in  the  next  race.  We  know  that  it  is  true 
that  sometimes  we  have  titled  men  who  do  not  carry  with  them  much 
wisdom  ;  but  that  is  one  ot  the  defects  with  which  we  must  bear  in 
this  world,  in  which  perfection  is  so  difficult  of  attainment. 

"No  man  can  long  hold  rank  that  has  not  worked  to  fit  himself  for 
it,  and  work  he  still  must  to  hold  it  permanenily,  and  it  is  work,  and 
work  only,  that  enables  us  to  advance.  Favorable  circumstance  may 
give  a  medical  man  position,  but  in  due  time  he  will  be  likely  to  find 
his  place  us  water  finds  its  level.  liocally  we  may  sec  medical  men 
loading  down  their  names  with  an  excess  of  titles,  but  there  are  spots 
on  the  sun.  We  know  the  men,  and  titles  without  practical  merit  count 
for  but  little. 

"  Some  of  our  society  brethren  make  little  or  no  use  of  titles  fairly 
won  in  the  strife,  and  that  by  merit  and  effort  only.  It  one  of  iis  has 
fairly  won  them  and  is  deserving,  let  us  be  proud  of  him.     Toledo  will 
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never  be  a  medical  center  and  attract  patients  from  abroad,  as  do  other 
cities,  until  certain  men  become  di^tinguished,  and  their  merits  known 
abroad.  When  it  becomes  a  Meccx  to  which  the  afflicted  come  to  be 
cured,  all  will  share  in  the  advantages.  Let  us  not  put  an  extinguisher 
on  aspiration  by  blotting  out  the  badge  that  as  a  scale  indicates  at  least 
some  degree  of  merit." 

Mortality  in  Cities  in  the  United  States. — The  following  table  rep- 
resents the  mortality  in  the  cities  named,  as  reported  to  Dr.  John  B. 
Hamilton,  Surgeon-General  of  tlic  Marine-Hospital  Service,  and  pub- 
lished iu  the  Abstract  of  Sanitary  Reports  for  March  6tli : 
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The  Congress  of  American  Physicians  and  Surgeons  will  hold  its 
second  triennial  moetiug  in  Wasliington,  I).  ('.,  on  September  '1'2.  23, 
24,  and  2.5,  1891,  under  the  presidency  of  Dr.  S.  Weir  Mitchell,  of 
rhiladelphia.  The  vice-presidents,  ex  officio,  are :  Tlic  president  of 
the  American  Surgical  Association,  Dr.  Claudius  H.  Mastin,  of  Mobile, 
Ala. ;  the  president  of  the  American  Ophthalmological  Society,  Dr.  Has- 
ket  Derby,  of  Boston ;  the  jjresident  of  the  American  Otologicnl  So- 
ciety, Dr.  Gorham  Bacon,  of  New  York ;  the  president  of  the  American 
Xeurological  Association,  Dr.  AVhaiton  Sinkler,  of  Phila<Iclphia ;  the 
president  of  the  American  Gyn.iceological  Society,  Dr.  A.  Reeves  Jack- 
son, of  Chicago ;  the  president  of  the  American  Dermatological  Asso- 
ciation, Dr.  Francis  B.  Grccnough,  of  Boston ;  the  president  of  the 
American  Laryngological  Association,  Dr.  William  C.  Glasgow,  of  St. 
Louis;  the  prcsiilcnt  of  the  American  Climatological  Association,  Dr. 
Frederick  I.  Knight,  of  Boston;  the  ]ircsidcnt  of  the  Association  of 
.Vmerican  Physicians,  Dr.  William  I'ciiper,  of  riiiladeliiliia  ;  the  presi- 
dent of  the  American  Association  of  Andrology  and  Syphilologj',  Dr. 
Kessendcn  N.  Otis,  of  New  York;  the  president  of  the  American  Ortho- 
picdic  Association,  Dr.  Newton  M.  Shaffer,  of  New  York  ;  and  the 
president  of  the  American  Physiological  Society,  Dr.  Henry  P.  Bow- 
ditch,  of  Boston.  The  chairman  of  the  Kxeoutive  Committee  is  Dr. 
William  Pepper,  of  Philadelphia.  The  treasurer  is  Dr.  John  S.  Billings, 
of  the  army.  The  secretary  is  Dr.  William  H.  Carmalt,  of  New  Haven. 
The  subjects  for  report  and  discussion  mentioned  in  the  prclimiimiT 
programme  are  as  follows  : 


Tuesday  afternoon,  September  23d,  at  three  o'clock. — Conditions  un- 
derlying the  Infection  of  Wounds,  including  a  discussion  of  Disinfec- 
tion with  Reference  to  the  Treatment  of  Wounds,  of  the  Relation  of 
Bacteria  to  Suppuration,  of  the  Resistance  of  Tissues  to  the  Multiplica- 
tion of  Bacteria,  and  of  the  Effects  of  Antiseptic  Agents  on  Wounds. 
Referee,  Dr.  William  H.  Welch,  of  Baltimore ;  co-referee.  Dr.  Roswell 
Park,  of  Buffalo.  The  discussion  will  be  adjourned  if  necessary  until 
Friday  afternoon. 

Wcdnenday  afternoun,  Septemher  23d,  at  three  o'clock. — The  Late 
Manifestations  of  Syphilis.  Referee,  Dr.  Pliineas  S.  Conner,  of  Cincin- 
nati; co-referee.  Dr.  Abner  Post,  of  Boston. 

Wrdnexday  evening,  at  eight  o'clock. — The  president's  address,  to  be 
followed  by  a  reception. 

Thursday  afternoon,  September  2^lh,  at  three  o'clock. — Fibroid  Pro- 
cesses (Chronic  Interstitial  Inflammation,  Scleroses);  their  Pathology 
and  ^Etiology,  with  Special  Reference  to  the  Influence  of  Diathesis  and 
Heredity.  Referee,  Dr.  Alfred  L.  Loomis,  of  New  York;  co-referee 
Dr.  William  Osier,  of  Baltimore. 

FHday  afternoon,  September  25th,  at  three  o'clock. — If  necessary,  the 
discussion  on  The  Conditions  underlying  the  Infection  of  Wounds,  etc., 
will  be  resumed. 

Xo  Contributors  and  Correspondents. —  The  attention  of  ali  who  purjiost 
fai'orinj  us  with  coinmunicatiotis  is  respectfully  called  to  tlie  follow- 
ing: 

Authors  of  articles  intended  for  2>"blication  ujider  tlu  fiead  of  "  original 
contributions  "  are  respectfully  informed  that,  in  aecejytitig  such  arti- 
cles, ice  always  do  so  loith  the  muierstanding  that  the  following  condi- 
tions arc  to  be  observed:  (1)  when,  a  manuscript  is  sent  to  this  jour- 
nal, a  similar  manuscript  or  any  abstract  thereof  must  not  be  or 
have  been  .sent  to  any  other  periodical,  unless  we  are  specially  notijied 
of  tlie  fact  at  the  time  tfie  article  is  sent  to  us  ;  (2)  accepted  articles 
are  suhjcct  to  the  customary  rules  of  editorial  revision,  and  will  be 
published  as  promptly  as  our  other  engagemenis  will  admit  of — we 
can  7U>t  engage  to  pulilish  an  article  in  any  specified  issue  ;  (S)  any 
comiitions  which  an  author  wisfies  complied  with  must  be  distinctly 
staled  in  a  communication  accompanifing  tlie  manuscript,  and  no 
new  cuntlitions  can  be  considered  after  tlic  manuscript  has  been  fut 
inio  the  type-setters'  hands.  We  are  often  constrained  to  decline 
artides  which,  although  they  may  be  creditable  to  their  authors,  are 
not  suitable  for  publication  in  this  journal,  eitlier  because  they  are 
too  long,  or  are  loaded  wUh  tabular  matter  or  prolix  histories  of 
cases,  or  deal  with  subjects  of  little  interest  to  t/ie  medical  profession 
at  large.  We  can  not  enter  into  any  correspondtnce  concerning  our 
reasons  for  declining  an  article. 

All  letters,  whether  intended  for  puilieation  or  not,  must  contain  the 
writer's  name  and  addrtss,  not  necessarily  for  pMicatiun.  Ao  at- 
tention will  he  paid  to  anonymotis  communications.  Hereafter,  cor- 
respondents asking  for  information  that  we  are  cajxUile  of  giving, 
and  that  can  projKrly  be  given  in  this  journal,  will  be  answired  by 
number,  a  private  communication  being  previously  sent  to  each  cor- 
respondent  informing  him.  under  what  number  the  answer  to  his  note 
is  to  be  looked  for.  All  communications  not  intouled  for  pitUicalion 
under  the  author's  name  are  treated  as  strictly  cotifdcniial.  We  can 
not  give  advice  to  laymen  as  to  particular  cases  or  recomnicHd  indi- 
vidual practitioners. 

Secretaries  of  medical  isodctics  mil  confer  a  favor  by  keeping  us  in- 
formed of  the  dates  of  their  societies'  regular  meetings.  Brief  nntifi- 
cations  of  matters  that  are  expected  to  come  up  at  jMrlicular  meet- 
ings will  be  in.icrlcd  when  they  are  received  in  lime. 

Newspapers  and  othir  pulilicailons  containing  matter  which  the  jterson 
sending  them  desires  to  bring  to  our  notice  should  be  marked.  Mem 
bers  of  the  profession  who  send  us  information  of  matters  of  intern^ 
to  our  readers  teitl  be  considered  as  doing  than  and  us  a  favor,  and, 
if  the  space  at  our  command  admits  of  it,  we  shall  take  pleasure  in 
inserting  the  suhstancc  of  such  communications. 

All  communications  intended  for  the  editor  should  be  addressed  to  him 
in  care  of  the  publishers. 

All  communications  relating  to  t/te  business  of  the  journal  lAould  bt  ai 
dressed  to  the  publishers. 
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HOW  SHOULD   GIRLS   BE   EDUCATED; 

A   PUBLIC-HEALTH   PROBLEM 

FOR  MOTHERS,   EDUCATORS,  AND   PHYSICUXS. 

The  FresidenCs  Anniversary  Ad^lress,  delivered  at  the 

Eighty-fifth  A  nnual  Meeting  of  the  Medical  Socitty  of  the  State  of  New  York, 

in  tlie  Assembly  Chamber  at  Albany,  Wednesday^  February  ^  1S91, 

By   WILLIAM   WARREN    POTTER,   M.  D., 

BUFFALO,   N.  T. 

In  the  preparation  of  a  dissertation  for  this  occasion,  as 
required  by  the  by-laws,  not  the  least  difficult  part  of  the 
labor  was  found  to  be  the  selection  of  the  subject.  In  this, 
I  presume,  my  experience  has  not  been  different  from  tiiat 
of  the  average  of  mankind,  who  were  similarly  conditioned 
as  to  a  duty  to  be  performed,  with  a  consciousness  of  un- 
fitness for  the  task. 

,  Recognizing  the  fact,  however,  that  these  anniversary 

occasions  usually  bring  together  audiences  not  entirely 
composed  of  physicians,  it  is  presumed  that  a  discourse  up- 
on some  subject  not  technically  medical  in  its  character 
would  be  more  likely  than  a  strictly  professional  theme  to 
command  attention.  I  crave  your  indulgence  in  an  at- 
tempt to  discuss  one  that  at  least  has  the  merit  of  im- 
portance, whatever  it  may  lack  in  the  methods  of  its  pre- 
sentation. 

All  problems  relating  to  the  prevention  of  disease  are 
now  being  recognized,  even  among  the  non-medical  portion 
of  the  community,  as  of  greater  importance  than  those  re- 
lating to  cure.  The  elimination  of  any  factors  from  our  social 
and  educational  status  that  tend  to  produce  or  increase 
those  diseases  to  which  women  are  peculiarly  liable  has  al- 
ways an  abiding  interest  for  physicians ;  hence  any  methods 
that  may  be  proposed  for  the  accomplishment  of  this  end 
must  ever  afford  al)sorbing  topics  for  discussion,  whenever 

I  they  are  assembled  for  the  purpose  of  considering  questions 
which  refer  to  the  welfare  of  the  community,  having  re- 
gard for  the  health,  longevity,  and  the  preservation  of  the 
physical  and  mental  vigor  of  its  citizens.     But,  if  we  ex- 

'  pectto  succeed  in  improving  the  educational  and  social  eu- 
vironment  of  girls,  to  the  end  that  we  may  render  them 
mentally  and  physically  stronger,  we  must  obtain  the  co- 
"["iration  of  educators,  public-spirited  citizens,  and  espe- 
cially the  mothers  of  the  land. 

To  all  the.se,  then,  I  appeal,  with  whatever  cogency  there 
is  in  speech,  to  unite  with  us  in  might  and  main,  with  purse 
and  inrtuence,  with  precept  and  example,  in  a  determineil 
effort  to  establish  society  and  education  upon  a  healthier 
basis.  It  is  only  by  agitation  and  frequent  discussion  of 
the  subject  that  a  healthy  public  sentiment  can  be  created 
in  regard  to  the  errors  in  the  present  educational  system 
that  may  ultimately  lead  to  their  correction;  and  I  hope, 
therefore,  that  I  may  be  able  to  convince  at  least  some  of 
my  auditors'  that  it  is  their  duty  on  all  suitable  occasions, 
either  in  public  assemblage  i>r  in  private  conversation,  t"  lift 
up  their  voices  and  to  speak  with  no  uncertain  soun<l,  to 
the  end   that   the  girls  and  vouiig  women  of  our  land  mi:i\ 


be  released  from  a  system  that  is  pernicious  in  the  extieme 
in  its  effects  upon  their  future  health  and  happiness. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  we  arc  living  in  an  age  of 
advancing  intelligence,  in  which  the  size  of  the  brain,  even 
in  the  foetus,  has  increased,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
muscular  system  of  woman,  and  consequently  her  repro- 
ductive organs,  have  become  weaker  than  formerlv.  To 
begin  with,  then,  if  we  would  have  a  healthy  race  we  must 
have  healthy  mothers,  and  if  we  would  have  healthy  mothers 
we  must  seek  to  lay  the  foundation  for  their  healthfulness 
during  the  period  of  growth  and  development — that  is,  dur- 
ing their  first  twenty  years  of  life. 

A  large  portion  of  this  time  is  allotted  to  what  we  term 
the  education  o^  our  girls,  or  their  intellectual  development 
A  girl  is  sent  to  school  at  five  or  six,  and  there  remains, 
during  nine  months  of  the  year,  until  she  reaches  the  age 
of  seventeen  or  eighteen  years.  But  the  portion  from  ten 
to  sixteen  is  the  special  point  of  time  to  which  I  would 
direct  attention,  as  being  the  years  during  which  much 
harm  is  done  to  the  average  American  girl  by  the  faulty 
methods  in  vogue.  By  the  time  she  arrives  at  the  age  of 
ten  her  mental  capacity  has  reached  a  point  wheie  she 
begins  to  receive  impressions  of  a  la.sting  character,  and 
where  her  ambition  is  such  as  to  lead  her  beyond  her  pow- 
ers of  endurance,  if  not  directed  by  a  careful  judgment. 
Up  to  this  time  she  has  traveled  the  same  pathway  as  the 
boy  of  her  age,  but  now,  speaking  with  reference  to  her 
school  training,  these  lines  must  begin  to  diverge  a  little. 

The  thoughtful  mother  will  recognize  that  her  little 
daughter  will  soon  reach  the  age  of  sexual  development,  in 
which  the  periodicity  of  her  being  will  assert  itself  in  the 
physiological  phenomenon  of  menstruation  ;  hence  she  will 
prepare  the  way  for  this  change  by  fortifying  all  the  ave- 
nues that  tend  to  promote  a  good  physique.  She  will  attend 
to  nutrition,  to  physical  and  mental  rest  at  appropriate  in- 
tervals, to  personal  hygiene,  and  to  restraining  the  emo- 
tions; in  shoit,  to  everything  that  will  store  up  nerve  force 
and  conserve  physical  strength.  Did  I  say  the  thoughtful 
mother  will  do  all  this?  How  many  mothers  begin  thus 
early  to  supervise  the  methods  and  habits  of  life  ot  their 
daughters,  with  a  view  of  preparing  them  to  undergo  prop- 
erly the  great  transmutation  that  awaits  them  at  puberty  ? 

The  years  between  ten  and  fourteen  are  fidl  of  import 
to  a  girl ;  during  them  she  lays  the  foundation  for  future 
weal  or  woe,  and  I  hesitate  not  to  declare  that  this  is  a 
period  of  infinite  responsibility  for  mothers — perhaps  the 
greatest  of  any  part  of  the  educational  life  of  their  girls. 
And  be  it  understood  that  I  habitually  refer  to  education 
in  its  broadest  sense,  and  not  to  mere  seliolastic  acquire- 
ments. Many  girls  begin  their  new  physiological  life  at 
the  age  of  twelve  ;  but  if  they  should  not  do  so  quite  as 
early,  this  is  still  a  period  when  Nature  is  making  jircpara- 
tions  for  a  new  existence  for  the  young  female,  and  if  her 
plans  are  interfered  with  orthwarled,  even  in  tlicir  smallest 
details,  years — long  sorrowing  years,  perha|is — of  pain  and 
suffering  and  woe  are  sacrificed  to  the  shrine  of  ignorance  or 
willful  negle<-t.  This  should  be  a  period  of  stern  tufelago 
for  the  young  maiden — not  in  the  sense  of  harshness,  but  in 
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the  fullness  of  kind-heartedness.  Her  food  should  be  whole- 
some and  partaken  of  with  regularity,  and  she  should  be 
particularly  trained  to  the  habit  of  eating  a  hearty  break- 
fast; she  should  have  fresh  air,  and  plenty  of  it ;  her  hours 
for  sleep  should  be  regular  and  prolonged  ;  her  dress  should 
be  plain  and  strong,  that  she  may  not  fear  to  be  eaught  in 
a  shower  or  climb  a  fence,  lest  it  should  be  soiled  or 
crumpled ;  and  particular  attention  should  be  paid  to  her 
shoes,  the  soles  of  which  should  be  broad  enough  to  rest  the 
entire  width  of  the  foot  upon,  sufficiently  thick  to  furnish 
good  support  and  not  wet  easily,  the  uppers  soft  and  pliant 
but  not  too  thin,  and  the  heels  neither  high  nor  low,  but  of 
inedinm  height,  width,  and  thickness.  I  lay  great  stress 
upon  the  construction  of  the  shoe.  It  should  not  be  coarse 
and  heavy,  as  then  it  will  be  a  constant  source  of  mental  ir- 
ritation to  the  wearer ;  for  girls,  even  at  this  age,  are  be- 
ginning to  take  pride  in  a  comely  foot,  and  it  is  a  pride  to 
be  fostered  with  a  kindly  care.  The  foot,  with  a  little  fore- 
thought, can  be  properly  attired  and  at  the  same  time  be 
both  healthfully  and  neatly  dressed.  I  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  say  a  word  in  condemnation  of  that  modern  abom- 
ination to  womanly  grace  and  comfort,  the  French  heel. 
These  heels  displace  the  supporting  base  of  the  body  by 
forcing  upsvard  the  keystone  of  the  arch  on  which  it  rests, 
thereby  weakening  the  whole  superstructure.  Their  in- 
jurious effects  are  by  no  means  confined  to  the  feet,  but 
their  baneful  intiuence  pervades  the  whole  economy.  Time 
will  not  permit  me  to  elaborate  the  subject  now,  but  I  may 
refer  to  a  paper  published  a  few  years  ago  by  Dr.  Samuel 
(1  Busey,  of  Washington,  in  which  he  says:  "The  vascu- 
lar, postural,  and  nutritive  disturbances  growing  out  of  the 
deflection  of  the  skeleton,  which  I  have  attempted  to  show 
may  find  their  starting  point  in  too  great  elevation  of  the 
heel,  are  not  necessarily  confined  to  the  bladder,  uterus,  ana 
rectum.  All  the  tissues  and  organs,  the  vagina,  ovaries, 
Falli'ppian  tubes,  ligaments,  and  fascia^  may  become  in- 
volved. Hyperiemic  conditions,  contortions,  and  displace- 
ments, either  singly  or  collectively,  may  follow  in  an  ex- 
tended sequence  of  local  and  general  disorder;  but  men- 
strual disturbances  and  vaginal  di>Lliarg(s  are  |)robably 
more  common." 

At  the  period  under  consideration  regular  sleep  should 
be  invoked,  for  that 

"  Balm  of  hurt  niinds,  fricat  nature's  second  course," 

is  al)solutely  indispensable  to  the  growing  maiden  ;  the 
skin  should  be  Ucpt  in  a  healthful  state  through  frequent 
and  proper  baths;  the  evacuations  of  the  body  should 
be  carefully  and  regulaily  promoted,  and  a  thorough  per- 
sonal hygiene  maintained.  Everything  that  tends  to  men- 
tal cheerfulness,  with  a  reasonable  allowance  of  gayety 
and  mirth,  shouhl  be  permitted;  while  grief,  anger,  and 
sadness  should  be  restrained  or  prevented  if  possible.  As 
the  first  catamenial  epoch  approaches,  the  young  girl  will 
cx|)ericnce  certain  preliminary  sensations,  new  and  strange 
to  her,  yet  plainly  indicating  that  she  is  at  the  tlireslmld 
of  a  new  existence  which  has  been  wisely  created  for  lur 
by  beneficent  Nature.  Now  she  will  need,  more  than  ever, 
the  timely  and  kindly  counsel  and  care  of  her  mother,  who 


should  plainly  and  simply  explain  to  her  the  significance  of 
her  feelings  and  the  event  which  they  foreshadow.  Her 
school  work  should  be  lightened  a  little,  no  matter  how  easily 
she  mav  seem  to  carry  it  on,  and  some  diversion  should  be 
planned  for  her  a  little  out  of  the  ordinary  daily  routine  of 
life.  With  the  appearance  of  the  first  flow,  absolute  men- 
tal and  phvsical  rest  should  be  enjoined,  to  the  extent  of 
relinquishing  all  study  or  fatiguing  exercise,  until  the  men- 
strual phenomena  cease,  and  light  reading  of  an  attractive 
and  entertaining  character,  together  with  passive  occupa- 
tion, may  be  allowed  to  take  their  place.  This  implies  that 
the  girl  is  not  to  attend  school,  nor  to  otherwise  engage  in 
her  school  work  during  the  few  days  of  the  molimen.  I 
would  make  this  an  absolute  rule  during  the  first  periods, 
or  until  the  function  becomes  normally  established.  After- 
ward, with  some  girls,  one  or  two  days'  absence  from  school 
during  the  catamenial  period  may  be  sufficient,  bnt,  in  any 
event,  the  amount  nf  school  work  exacted  at  that  time  should 
be  very  much  less  than  during  other  portions  of  the  month; 
and  this  rule  should  be  continued  for  ever  and  aye  during 
their  whole  school  life. 

And  this  brings  us  vis  a  vis  to  the  consideration  of  the  j 
present  school  curriculum  and  a  critique  of  the  system  as 
it  applies  to  girls.  During  their  years  from  eight  to  six- 
teen or  seventeen  girls  pass  most  of  their  time  in  the  over- 
crowded and  badly-ventilated  school  buildings  which  are 
provided  by  our"spIendid  common-school  system":  or  they 
are  poring  over  their  books  at  home,  cramming  theiryoung 
brains  with  problems  of  algebra  and  geometry,  when  they 
might  better  be  cultivating  a  healthy  physique  to  enable 
them  to  cope  with  the  requirements  of  every-day  life;  or 
else,  if  they  are  in  attendance  upon  one  of  the  fashionable 
boarding-schools  or  colleges  for  young  women,  we  find 
them  from  early  morning  until  late  evenir>g  making  sys- 
tematic endeavDr  to  ascertain  just  how  much  overwork  of 
mind  and  body  the  liuman  female  of  tender  years  can  en- 
dure without  breaking  down  under  the  mental  and  physical 
strain  to  which  she  is  being  subjected.  I  will  not  name 
any  particular  school  or  college,  for  I  wish  to  criticise  with- 
out seeming  to  be  personal ;  bnt,  if  any  one  will  take  the 
trouble  to  investigate  the  matter,  it  will  result  perhaps  in 
amazement  at  the  amount  of  work  which  is  daily  exact<  d  of 
pupils  in  attendance  upon  any  of  our  so-called  female  col- 
leges.    This  is  about  the  average  picture: 

6.30  A.  M.,  rising.  • 

7  A.  M.,  breakfast. 

V.30  to  8.45  A.  M.,  scriptures,  chapel,  ])rayers,  etc. 

9  A.  M.  t"  12  M.,  studies  and  recitations. 

12  M.  ti)  1  r.  M.,  ilin^ier  and  exercise. 

1  to  5  p.  M.,  studies,  recitations,  gymnastics,  and  music. 

5  to  6  i>.  M.,  relaxation  or  study. 

6  i».  M.,  tea. 

6.30  to  8  !■.  M  ,  studies. 

8  to  9  p.  M..  preparations  of  lessons  for  next  day. 
9.30  p.  M.,  Bible-reading  and  to  beil. 

Thus  we  find  ten  hours  given  to  mental  occn])ation  or 
some  form  of  educational  duties,  eight  to  sleep,  and  the 
remainder  i>f  the  twenty-four  is  divided  between  diessing, 
meals,  exercise,  and  the  pre|>aratioiis  of  essays  or  other  re- 
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quireraents  of  the  curriculum.  Tlien  there  are  literary  so- 
cieties, with  their  various  requirements,  that  must  be  at- 
tended, which  absorb  much  of  the  time  that  otherwise  could 
be  devoted  to  recreation.  Then,  again,  the  buildings  are 
quite  generally  large  and  several  stories  in  height,  so  that 
in  the  course  of  the  day  there  is  considerable  expenditure 
of  physical  energy  in  going  up  and  down  stairs — a  factor 
of  no  mean  import  in  the  production  of  diseases  of  the 
pelvic  organs.  I  have  in  my  inind  just  now  a  large  and 
beautiful  school  building  in  a  populous  city,  in  which  the 
administration  department  is  located  on  the  first  fJoor  and 
the  bovs'  school  on  the  second  floor,  while  the  girls  are  com- 
pelled to  ascend  to  the  third  story  for  their  instruction.  This 
plan  seems  to  have  been  adopted  with  special  reference  to 
the  destruction  of  the  health  of  the  girl  pupils,  and  1  doubt 
not  it  is  fulfilling  its  apparent  object  wiih  great  e.vactitude. 
In  our  common  schools  the  system  is  even  more  dangerous 
in  its  demauds  upon  the  stamina  of  the  girls  than  in  the 
private  schools  and  colleges.  A  common  standard  is  in- 
sisted upon  for  each  grade,  and  the  girl  must  work  to  the 
line  with  the  same  precision  as  the  sturdy  boy,  or  miss  the 
chance  of  promotion  to  the  next  grade,  or  perhaps  fail  in 
the  Regents'  examination,  than  which  nothing  can  be  more 
unsatisfactory  as  a  test  of  educational  merit  or  qualification. 
The  scholastic  training  of  girls  is  being  carried  on  with 
its  greatest  vigor  at  the  very  time  when  they  are  physically 
least  suited  to  bear  the  strain.  Just  when  the  ovary  is  be- 
ginning to  require  a  large  expenditure  of  nerve  force  the 
brain  under  our  present  system  is  also  demanding  all  that 
an  active  cerebration  can  produce,  and  oftentimes  even 
more.  Now  our  girls  must  be  taught  mathematics,  the 
classics,  English  literature  and  composition,  rhetoric,  logic, 
belles-lettres,  modern  languages,  music,  drawing,  painting, 
astronomy,  geology,  botany,  zoology,  and  Butler's  Evidences 
of  Christianily.  All  this  and  much  more  must  be  crowded 
into  the  y>'ars  between  thirteen  and  seventeen.  Nature 
is  demanding  during  this  very  period  that  the  ovaries 
establish  a  function  which  shall  properly  fit  the  young 
maiden  for  her  future  sphere  of  wife  and  mother,  that  she 
raay  joyously  and  healthfully  obey  the  mandate  to  "  multi- 
ply and  replenish  the  earth."  How,  let  me  ask,  can  she  ful- 
fill this  important  law  of  her  being  in  any  proper  sense  if 
ber  reproductive  organs  are  dwarfed,  weakened,  and  dis- 
eased by  artificial  causes  imposed  upon  her  during  their  de- 
velopment? It  is  as  certain  as  any  physiological  law  that 
the  brain  and  ovary  can  not  both  be  developed  at  one  and 
the  same  time,  unless  the  pro|)er  equilibrium  of  nerve  force 
is  maintained,  without  the  one  or  the  other  giving  way — 
and  the  ovary  generally  suffers  first,  because  it  is  more  sen- 
sitive during  the  establishment  of  its  functions.  It  receives 
impressions  through  two  avenues — the  cerebro-spinal  and 
the  sympathetic  or  ganglionic  systems.  These  nicely  at- 
taned  rhythmic  relations  can  not  always  resist  for  a  great 
'  ligth  of  time  such  an  undue  strain  as  our  educational  sys- 
iri  makes  upon  them  without  crying  out  against  the  out- 
I  'ge,  or  yieliiing,  perforce,  without  a  struggle  in  many  in- 
>laiiccs. 

M  ithers  should  be  made  to  understand  that  when  their 
'hiughters  begin  to  complain  of  headache,  backache,  and 


indescribable  malaise,  these  are  warnings  which  must  be 
heeded.  They  are  the  manifestations  of  nerve-tire,  the  cry- 
ing out  of  the  nerve  ends  for  rest,  the  protest  of  Nature 
against  further  continuance  of  overwork,  the  danger  signal 
hoisted  to  warn  of  the  relentless  ravages  of  the  approaching 
tornado;  and,  further,  that,  unless  they  receive  a  patient 
hearing  and  an  intelligent  interpretation  during  their  ear- 
lier exhibitions,  they  will  assuredly  lead  to  serious  impair- 
ment of  physical  and  mental  vigor. 

The  result  of  this  overtaxation  at  school  is,  I  have  said, 
very  liable  to  react  disastrously  upon  the  pelvic  organs  of 
the  young  girl.  Bear  with  me  a  moment  in  tracing  the 
practical  working  of  this  neglect  in  an  imaginary  case  that  I 
shall  tske  care  is  not  exaggerated  beyond  a  point  which  I 
have  again  and  again  observed.  A  physician  was  consulted 
in  regard  to  the  ill-health  of  a  young  girl  by  her  tuother, 
who  related  her  condition  as  follows  :  Age  sixteen  and  of 
medium  height  and  weight ;  born  of  healthy  parents,  and 
had  always  been  well  until  about  a  year  ago.  Her  first 
symptoms  were  backache,  headache,  and  loss  of  appetite  ; 
constipation  appeared  later,  with  flatulence,  acid  eructations, 
and  foulness  of  breath.  The  catanienia  appeared  at  four- 
teen and  went  on  with  regularity  for  nearly  a  year ;  then 
began  pain  a  little  prior  to  the  flow,  which  had  increased 
with  each  succeeding  epoch,  until  now  she  was  obliged  to 
take  to  her  bed  and  resort  to  active  measures  for  relief. 
The  flow  had  also  become  scanty  and  was  associated  with 
leucorrhcea  of  an  ever-increasing  quantity,  while  the  blad- 
der had  also  become  irritable.  There  was  a  sense  of  weari- 
ness consequent  upon  the  slightest  mental  eflx>rt,  that  final- 
ly compelled  the  abandonment  of  all  attempts  at  study. 
Noisy  insects,  like  locusts,  fretted  her  in  the  extreme,  while 
insomnia  of  the  most  distressing  obstinacy  was  a  nightly 
horror.  The  hue  of  robust  health  had  disappeared,  and  in 
its  place  had  come  the  flush  of  invalidism  upon  the  least 
excitement,  or  the  paleness  of  ana'mia  in  repose.  Her  hands 
and  feet  were  cold,  and  fugitive  neuralgic  pains  were  ever 
constant.  The  school  history  of  this  young  girl  was  briefly 
told.  She  had  taken  the  usual  course  of  brain-cramming, 
until  her  overtasked  and  overtaxed  mind  had  become  be- 
wildered in  its  efforts  to  maintain  the  struggle,  while  her 
weakened  and  enfeebled  body  had  utterly  refused  to  carry 
the  burden  farther.  She  was  in  ruddy,  robust  health  at 
fourteen, and  an  invalid  at  sixteen,  thanks  to  the  folly  of  an 
ambitious  though  kind-hearted  mother,  who  never  saw  the 
evil  that  the  early  symptoms  foreboded.  She  confessed 
that  she  never  had  supervised  the  menstrual  week  of  her 
daughter,  nor  cautioned  her  in  any  way  as  to  the  abridg- 
ment of  mental  or  physical  exertion  during  its  progress. 
Now  that  the  mischief  was  done,  she  sought  the  consulting 
room,  full  of  a  self-reproach  that  verged  on  the  agony  of 
despair. 

In  another  case,  older  than  this,  was  found  less  mental 
disturbance,  but  more  t-exual  disorder.  The  ovaries  were  ten- 
der and  ssvollen,  the  wonib  was  engorged  and  indurated,  and 
there  were  uterine  hyperplasia  and  pelvic  blood  stasis.  The 
linen  was  stained  with  leueorrlid'a  of  uterine  origin,  which 
hud  irritated  the  vaginal  mucous  membtanc  in  a  marked 
degree.     On  occasions  she  was  hysterical,  moody,  or  iiasci- 
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ble,  and  at  other  times  cheerful,  amiable,  witty,  and  enter- 
taining. Forgetful  of  her  misery  under  the  influences  of 
excitement,  she  would  rise  from  a  bed  of  torture  and  join  in 
social  gayety,  dancing,  and  mirth.  The  consequence  was, 
she  did  not  command  the  sympathy  her  real  condition  mer- 
ited. It  is  too  often  the  case  that  those  in  daily  contact 
with  such  a  patient  do  not  comprehend  that  her  remote 
sympathetic  disturbances  may  exist  as  a  terrible  reality 
when  her  physical  appearance  does  not  indicate  disease. 
The  error  is  a  serious  one,  for  the  want  of  consideration  and 
sympathy  on  the  part  of  friends  or  relatives  often  serves 
to  depress  and  obtund  the  already  impaired  mental  and 
moral  faculties,  which,  reacting  upon  the  disease  itself,lielps 
to  aggravate  all  its  symptoms. 

The  sexual  system  is  the  pivotal  part  of  woman's  organ- 
ism ;  when  it  becomes  disordered  or  diseased,  the  whole 
economy  is  upset  in  its  functions  to  a  greater  or  less  extent 
— its  pernicious  effects  pervade  the  very  warp  and  woof  of 
her  being.  The  reproductive  organs  are  in  intimate  rela- 
tion with  all  the  other  organs  through  the  ganglionic  sys- 
tem, and  with  the  brail)  through  the  cerebro-spinal  system  as 
well.  At  puberty,  and  for  some  time  before  as  well  as  after, 
the  nervous  system  is  the  dominant  element  in  the  female 
economy,  and  these  two  systems,  the  sexual  and  nervous, 
act  and  react  upon  each  other  with  a  complexity  which, 
though  interesting  to  study,  is  difficult  to  con)prehend. 
Now,  suppose  the  nervous  supply  to  the  sexual  system  is 
received  from  an  overtaxed  and  badly  nourished  brain, 
what  may  be  naturally  expected  to  happen  ?  Surely  it  is 
but  reasonable  to  anticipate  disturbance  of  the  functions  of 
the  latter  proportionate  to  the  fatigue  and  innutrition  ot 
the  former.  The  nerve-ends  become  irritati'd  and  cause 
aches  and  pains  in  the  organs  to  which  they  are  distributed. 
The  circulation  is  under  control  of  the  nervous  system; 
disturbed  innervation  of  the  blood-vessels  leads  to  vascu 
larity ;  irritation  causes  supervasciilarity,  and,  as  a  conse- 
quence, we  have  increased  arterial  pre>surc — the  flnx  be- 
gins; the  arterioles  dilate — tone  is  lost;  the  equilibrium 
between  the  venous  and  arterial  systems  is  no  longer  main- 
tained ;  there  is  venous  engorgement,  and,  Hnally,  blood 
stasis.  From  blood  stasis  to  cungestion  is  bnt  a  step;  then 
follow  dysmenorrhnea,  supersecretion,  endometritis,  for 
anything  that  produces  stasis  o!  the  blood  mav  also  cause 
endometritis,  the  arteries  carrying  more  blood  to  the  |)tl- 
vic  organs  than  can  be  returned  by  the  veins,  with  llic  se- 
quent catarrh.  All  these  conditions,  ]  affirm,  may  be  result- 
ant from  the  nerve  turmoil  wliich  begins  in  the  overworked, 
weary,  and  aniemic  cerebrum. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  carry  on  this  desultory  ;iii(l  ne- 
cessarily impert'ect  pathological  sketch  much  further,  enough 
having  already  been  said  for  the  purposes  in  view — viz.,  to 
show  that  the  essence  of  the  disease  in  these  cases  lies  not 
in  the  reproductive  organs  in  the  beginning,  but  in  ihc 
nerve  centers,  whence  by  the  pre<lomination  of  the  sexual 
sphere  at  this  age  the  local  ex])ression  of  the  fault  is  re- 
ferred to  the  sexual  system  ;  but  1  may  [uiuse  to  remark  in 
this  connection  that  just  here  begin  the  causes  ottcntiines 
which  in  after-life  produce  the  sterile  wife  or  in>alid  moth- 
er.    I  have  no  doubt  that  in  many  instances  these  deplora- 


ble conditions  take  origin  in  the  overedncation  or  improper 
education  of  girls  during  the  tender  years  of  their  develop- 
ment into  young  womanhood;  and  that  the  pangs  of  ma- 
ternity are  thereby  increased  far  beyond  the  limitations  of 
the  mandate  of  Deity  in  the  decree  to  woman,  "In  sorrow 
and  suffering  shalt  thou  bring  forth  children." 

Ilere  begin  those  pathological  changes  in  the  genital 
tract  that  result  in  lacerations  of  the  cervix,  rents  of  the 
perinwum,  and  other  lesions  of  parturition.  The  roll  of 
maladies  which  affect  the  reproductive  apparatus  of  women 
arising  from  jaded  nerves  is  a  long  one,  but  it  need  not  be 
listed  here.  Surely  were  the  elder  Hodge  alive  he  might 
with  ])ropriety  re-exclaim  :  "  The  womb  is  subject  to  so  many 
ills,  what  a  pity  'tis  a  woman  has  a  womb  !  "  but  he  would 
find  some  justification  in  adding  "and  ovaries"  also. 

The  relation  of  the  ovaries  to  the  brain  and  nervous 
system  is  an  intimate  one.  The  full  discussion  of  the  sub- 
ject involves  physiological  studies  that  are  not  germane  to 
the  purposes  of  the  evening.  Nevertheless,  it  is  proper  to 
keep  in  mind  that  the  sexual  organs  are  dependent  upon 
the  general  nutritive  system  for  organic  support,  that  they 
stimulate,  depress,  or  otherwise  modify  nutrition  chiefly 
through  the  ganglionic  nerves,  and  that  the  portion  of  the 
brain  which  presides  over  the  organic  functions  also  do^ni- 
nates  the  reproductive  organs. 

Let  it  likewise  be  remembered  that  the  emotions  are  in 
part  dependent  upon  the  sexual  organs  for  their  proper  de- 
velopment, and  that  the  sexual  system  is  in  turn  largely 
afifected  by  the  emotions.  This  is  so  ne;ir  a  truism  that  no 
one  will  attempt  to  coritrovert  it.  It  is  also  a  well-under- 
stood fact  that  the  emotions,  such  as  anger,  fear,  and  even 
excessive  joy,  are  capable  of  modifying  and  even  arresting, 
temporarily  ;t  least,  the  menstrual  function.  In  view  of 
this  great  potentiality  of  the  ovaries  (1  quote  in  substance, 
though  somewhat  at  random,  the  next  few  sentences  from 
Skene's  masterly  essay,  to  which  reference  is  made  at  the 
end)  in  developing  certain  capabilities  of  the  brain  and 
nervous  system,  and  in  influencing  their  functions,  it  is  evi- 
dent that,  in  order  to  maintain  harmonious  action  of  the 
whole  organism,  it  is  necessary  that  the  ovaries  shall  exist 
in  full  development  and  functional  activity.  Moreover, 
these  organs,  which  are  so  essential  to  the  good  health  of 
woman,  when  diseased,  exercise  a  poieiit  influence  in  de- 
ranging the  biain  and  nervous  system.  Imperfect  devel- 
opment of  the  ovaries  not  only  modifies  the  physical  pe- 
culiarities of  woman,  but  also  rct.-irds  the  development  of 
the  higher  nerve-centers. 

All  this  gnes  to  show  the  mutual  dependence  and  in. 
iie[>cnilcnce  of  the  brain,  nerve  centers,  and  th<-  sexual'sys- 
tem.  Neither  can  be  deranged  or  morbidly  distnibed  for 
any  considerable  lennth  of  time  without  seriously  affecting 
the  other.  This  subtle  interplay  of  cause  and  effect  may 
beditlicnit  to  distinguish  ;  nevertheless,  it  is  easy  to  under- 
slxnd  how  a  worn,  weary,  and  ana'mic  Lrain  luiiy  serve  as 
an  ictiological  base  from  which  niiiy  spriiiir  mardfold  dis- 
turbances of  organ  and  function  in  the  reproductive  system. 
Now  it  is  amenorrluea  or  scant)  menstruation,  will)  neural- 
cic  and  hysterical  ]iains,  due  to  the  ;n:aiiiia  of  the  sexual 
organs:  ami   ai;iiin    it   is  dysiiuiiiiilia  ;i,  incnoi  ih.'igiii,  and 
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leucorrhoea,  due  to  the  hyperaniiia  of  the  same;  or,  still 
again,  it  is  manifested  in  uterine  flexions  and  dislocations, 
in  ovarian  displacements,  congestions,  or  perturbations,  and 
in  a  vaiiety  of  other  phenomena,  subjective  and  objective, 
with  which  every  physician  is  more  or  less  familiar. 

It  is,  I  am  persuaded,  too  common  an  error  to  rej.'ard 
the  sexual  fault  as  a  prime  factor  in  the  causation  of  all  the 
mischief,  and  to  address  energies  chiefly  to  the  local  group 
of  symptoms  in  efforts  to  bring  about  repair,  whereas  many 
of  these  disorders  do  not  constitute  the  essential  disease, 
but  arc  merely  local  expressions  of  the  general  neurosis. 
Attention  is  called  to  this  point  simply  to  show  the  impor- 
tance of  investigating  the  condition  of  the  nerve  centers  in 
young  women  of  school  age  when  advice  is  sought  in  refer- 
ence to  menstrual  and  other  disorders  of  the  pelvic  organs, 
for  I  asseverate  that  it  will  generally  be  ascertained  that 
these  disturbances  take  origin  in  malnutrition  of  the  nerve- 
centers,  which  in  turn  derange  the  circulation,  causing  both 
anaemia  and  hyperemia  of  the  various  vital  organs.  The 
jaded  and  worn  out  nerves  of  the  overworked  and  underfed 
school-girl  make  a  poor  foundation  for  the  construction  of 
good  blood,  and  at  this  period  of  life  poverty  of  the  blood 
can  not  long  continue  without  causing  secondary  disturb- 
ances, which  result  in  serious  impairment  of  the  reproductive 
apparatus. 

It  appears  to  be  the  ambition  of  many — I  had  almost 
said  the  majority  of — teachers  to  have  their  pupils  attain  a 
certain  point  of  efficiency  within  a  given  period  of  time, 
and  this  without  regard  to  their  capacity,  physical  or  men- 
tal;  and  this  ambition  is  too  often  stimulated  by  the  anx- 
iety of  parents  or  friends.  Their  capacity  and  usefulness 
is  too  apt  to  be  measured  by  the  quantity  of  so-called  book 
knowledge  which  they  can  pack  into  these  tender  and  sen- 
sitive brains  within  a  given  time,  and  this  without  much 
regard  to  the  quality  thereof.  Similarly,  it  was  formerly 
the  fashion  to  estimate  the  value  of  the  family  doctor  by 
the  extent  of  his  "  ride  "  and  the  quantity  of  medicine  he 
dealt  out  of  his  saddle-bags. 

To  accomplish  the  end  sought,  there  must  necessarily 
be,  in  manj'  instances,  an  overlapping,  crowding,  and  pack- 
ing edgewise  to  an  extent  that  is  as  utterly  useless  as  it  is 
incomprehensible.  Then  comes  the  wearing  excitement  of 
public  examinations,  the  worry  as  to  class  standing,  and  the 
bustle  and  confusion  of  the  final  examination  dav.  Nerve 
stimulants  are  resorted  to  in  order  that  everything  may  go 
well,  oral  least  appear  well,  during  the  trying  ordeal  of  the 
valedictory  essay.  At  last,  when  all  is  over  and  the  tension 
is  taken  off,  the  poor,  weary,  worn,  and  care-tired  girl,  re- 
leased from  the  strain  of  the  never-ending  worry  of  lessons 
and  ta.sks  and  examinations,  sinks  down  into  utter  despair 
of  body  and  soul,  unfitted  for  and  unable  to  make  any 
further  mental  or  bodily  effort  whatever,  and  either  seeks 
the  consultation  room  of  the  much-dreaded  yet  ever-kindly 
gynsBCologist,  or  abandons  licrself  to  a  semi-hel[)lcss,  if  nut 
hopeless,  chronic  invalidism. 

Another  class  of  these  victims  of  our  high-pressnrc  sys- 
tem, with   more  stamina  of  constitution  than  the  one  just 
.   described,  passes  through  all  the  trials  of  the  recitation- 
room  and  the  strain  of  commencement  day,  coming  out  of 


the  ordeal  apparently  unscathed  in  mental  and  bodily  vigor. 
Passing  out  of  the  school-room  into  the  active  world  and 
taking  up  the  ceaseless  demands  of  every-day  life,  with  its 
home,  church,  charity,  and  society  duties  and  obligations, 
they  suddenly  learn  that  they  are  unable  to  bear  the  strain 
of  this  toilsome  after-work;  that  the  mainsprings  of  their 
being  have  been  so  weakened  by  the  tetision  of  the  schools 
that  they  are  obliged  to  retire  from  the  field  of  usefulness 
that  they  had  planned  for  themselves  and  so  eagerly  looked 
forward  to,  only  to  drag  out  a  miserable  existence  in  a  self- 
imposed  celibacy,  revolting  alike  to  the  laws  of  society  and 
of  nature.  Or,  perhaps,  in  other  instances,  they  take  upon 
themselves,  ill-advisedly,  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of 
matrimony,  only  to  find,  alas!  too  late,  that  the  trials  of 
maternity  are  greater  than  their  frail,  diseased,  or  disturbed 
reproductive  organs  can  withstand;  or  else,  perchance, 
they  find  themselves  cursed  with  the  upas  tree  of  sterility, 
which  has  poisoned  forever  the  atmosphere  of  their  married 
lives. 

Thus,  by  a  somewhat  circuitous  route,  have  we  reached 
the  climax  of  this  desultory  discourse,  and  now  hasten  to 
its  conclusion. 

I  can  not  pretend,  within  the  narrow  limitations  of  the 
hour  that  custom  allots  to  me  at  this  time,  to  offer  in  de- 
tail any  well-considered  remedy  for  the  evils  that  I  have 
sought  to  draw  attention  to  anew  :  but  I  may  be  permitted 
to  say,  for  myself,  that  I  am  fully  persuaded  that  four  hours 
a  day  of  study  or  school  work,  for  girls  between  the  ages 
of  twelve  and  sixteen  years,  are  quite  as  many  as  they  can 
healthfully  endure;  and,  further,  that  during  each  cata- 
menial  period  they  should  be  permitted  to  forego  the  recita- 
tion-room. Furthermore,  mothers  should  more  universally 
and  thoroughly  supervise  this  important  week  than  they  do, 
as  a  rule,  at  present;  they  should  not  only  insist  that  their 
daughters  at  this  time  deny  themselves  of  all  excessive  or 
consecutive  mental  and  bodily  effort,  but  they  should  dili- 
gently instruct  them  in  the  laws  of  periodicity,  to  which 
their  natures  are  inevitably  tending. 

I  would  have  these  young  girls  especially  taught  the 
importance  of  eating  good,  but  plain,  wholesome,  nutritions 
food,  and,  above  all,  the  necessity  of  eating  a  hearty  break- 
fast. Too  many  young  women  have  grown  up  to  regard  it 
as  vulgar  to  indulge  the  appetite  at  the  morning  meal,  and 
have  been  allowed  to  cultivate  the  habit  of  "  mincing"  and 
"sipping"  at  a  few  dainty  dishes,  or  have  been  permitted 
to  go  without  breakfast  altogether.  Nothing,  in  my  view, 
can  be  more  pernicious  than  this  dawdling  over  the  much- 
needed  though  often  uneaten  breakfast.  A  recent  writer,  in 
a  work  of  fiction,  has  so  aptly  and  concisely  stated  the  im- 
portance of  this  matter  that  I  can  not  forego  the  tem[)tation 
to  quote  his  words  :  "  There  is  no  better  test  of  a  woman's 
health  than  her  ability  to  cat  a  hearty  breakfast,  and  it 
might  also  be  said  that  her  physical  beauty  is  in  direct  [)ro- 
portion  to  the  amount  of  beefsteak  or  mutton  chops  she  can 
put  into  herself  at  this  meal.  (!ertainly  pretty  women  can 
cat  a  hearty  breakfast." 

I  would,  moreover,  have  the  dress  of  the  school-giil  so 
constructed  as  not  to  violate  the  simplest  laws  of  licallh. 
The  fabric  should  be  warm  and  the  underwear  particularly 
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tliick,  tbouirli  soft  and  fluffy,  in  climates  where  the  tem- 
perature changes  are  so  sudden  and  extreme  as  this — all  to 
be  supported  from  the  shoulders  and  not  allowed  to  drag 
from  the  waist,  thus  to  interfere  with  the  proper  develop- 
ment of  the  abdominal  and  pelvic  organs. 

Finally,  I  would  be  sure  that  no  girl  should  enter  a 
boardins-school  where  the  building  was  more  than  two 
stories  high  ;  or,  indeed,  attend  any  school  where  she  would 
be  compelled  to  go  above  the  second  story  to  study  or  recite 
her  lessons.  Elevators  in  these  buildings  are  a  delusion 
and  a  snare,  as  they  are  seldom  in  working  order.  The 
evils  of  cfoing  up  long  and  steep  flights  of  stairs  are  manifold 
and  too  well  known  to  require  elaboration  at  my  hands. 

These,  then,  compose  a  few  of  the  errors  to  be  avoided 
and  evils  to  be  overcome  germane  to  the  subject  of  our 
discourse.  The  list  might  be  extended  almost  inde6nitely 
without  exhausting  the  theme,  though  it  would  be  sure  to 
exhaust  the  patience  of  this  audience.  It  will  be  fortunate 
for  me  if  I  have  not  done  so  already. 

For  many  of  the  thoughts  here  grouped  I  am  indebted 
to  the  writinsis  of  others.  I  have  not  hesitated  even  to 
adopt  their  language  in  some  instances  when  I  have  thought 
mv  argument  was  best  sustained  by  so  doing,  and  though  I 
could  not  stop  to  give  credit  in  the  body  of  the  discourse, 
I  have  appended  a  list  of  references  that  will  amply  serve 
the  purpose. 

As  a  final  word,  let  me  say  that  this  subject  has  not  been 
presented  as  a  novelty,  or  because  of  originality  in  deal- 
ing with  it,  but  rather  on  account  of  what  the  writer  con- 
ceives to  be  its  growing  importance  in  this  period  of  over- 
work and  under-rest;  and  for  the  further  reason  that  if  any 
reform  is  to  be  wrought  out  in  the  training  and  education 
of  girls,  it  must  be  done  by  the  co-operation  and  combined 
efforts  of  educators,  physicians,  and  mothers.  Fathers,  in 
the  very  nature  of  things,  are  powerless  to  control  the  edu- 
cation and  training  of  their  daughters.  They  can  not  guide 
their  social  career  or  regulate  their  general  or  sexual  hy- 
giene. For  obvious  reasons,  custom  and  propriety  liave 
said  they  shall  not  be  permitted  to  interfere  in  these 
matters,  but  have  committed  them  all  into  the  hands  of 
mothers.  It  therefore  behooves  a  mother  to  properly  fit 
herself  for  the  task  of  bringing  up  her  daughter  before  she 
iiiiilcrtakes  the  responsibilities  pertaining  to  motherhood. 
A  great  responsibility,  too,  devolves  on  the  family  doctor, 
who  must  necessarily  assume  the  r61e  of  chief  adviser  to 
the  mother  in  all  that  pertains  to  the  welfare  of  her  girls. 
Educators  also  must  make  a  study  of  their  work  from 
physical,  hygienic,  and  health  standpoints,  an<l  [)artiinlarly 
enlighten  themselves  as  to  the  training  of  girls. 

From  all  this  it  would  appear  that  mothers,  educators, 
and  physicians  are  not  only  jointly  and  severally  interested 
in  the  problem  set  forth  in  this  discourse,  but  I  hold  that 
they  are  in  duty  bound  to  co-oparate  in  improving  the 
methods  of  training  girls  that  now  prevail.  Hut  of  all 
these  I  hesitate  not  to  declare  that  the  greatest,  most  abid- 
ing, and  weightiest  part  of  the  responsibility  rests  upon  the 
mothers.  Hence  to  them  I  would  especially  commend  the 
subject  that  I  have  only  imperfectly  outlined,  and  would 
bespeak  its  most  serious  consideration  at  their  liands. 
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NINE  CASES  OF  DETACHMENT  OF  THE  RETINA 
TREATED  BY  OPERATION, 

WITH  REMARKS.* 

By  DAVID  WEBSTER,   M.  D., 

NEW   YORK. 

This  report  includes  all  the  cases  of  detachment  of  the' 
retina  treated  by  operation  at  the  Manhattan  Eye  and  Ear 
Hospital  and  in  my  private  practice.  I  am  indebted  to  my 
colleagues.  Dr.  J.  B.  Emerson  and  Dr.  F.  M.  Wilson,  for 
two  of  the  cases.  Nine  patients  were  operated  upon;  two 
of  them  had  both  eyes  operated  upon  at  the  same  sitting  ; 
two  of  them  had  the  same  eye  operated  upon  twice,  about 
two  months  having  intervened  between  the  first  and  second 
operation  in  one  case,  and  eight  days  in  the  other  case  ;  so 
that,  in  all,  thirteen  operations  were  done  upon  eleven  eyes — 
one  of  them  by  Dr.  Emerson,  three  by  Dr.  Wilson,  and  nine 
by  myself.  All  the  operations  were  done  under  cocaine.  In 
every  case  the  most  thorough  antiseptic  measures  were  em- 
ployed, both  as  regards  the  instruments  used  and  the  eye 
operated  upon.  In  no  case  was  there  any  serious  inflam- 
matory reaction  caused  by  the  operation,  and  in  only  two 
was  there  enough  irritation  to  make  it  necessary  to  remove 
the  bandage  and  apply  iced  cloth.s. 

As  a  rule,  the  bandage  was  removed  <laily  and  an 
ophthalmoscopic  examination  made.  Then  atropine  was 
dropped  in  and  the  bandage  reapplied.  The  patients  were 
kept  in  bed  lor  a  time  varying  from  a  few  days  to  a  few 
weeks.  Six  of  the  patients  operated  upon  were  men  ;  three 
were  women.  Their  ages  varied  from  thirty  to  sixty-nine. 
Six  of  the  nine  patients  had  been  subjected  to  long  courses 
of  previous  treatment,  which  did  not  seem  to  affect  the  re- 
sult to  any  great  extent. 

Results. — Of  the  eleven  eyes  operated  upon,  all  were 
improved  temporarily.  One  was  cured,  apparently  perma- 
nently ;  four  were  greatly  improved,  apparently  permanent- 
ly; six  relapsed  after  showing  more  or  less  improvement, 

•  Rend  l)cforc  the  Section  in  Oplitliulmology  and  Otology  of  tlie 
New  York  Academy  of  Medicine,  .lanimry  Ifl,  1891. 
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and   became  about  as  before.     None  were  made  worse  bv 
the  operation. 

The  operation,  if  done  with  care  and  witii  due  antisep- 
tic precautions,  seems  to  involve  very  little  risk,  and  I  think 
it  should  be  resorted  to  in  all  recent  cases,  especially  after 
the  recumbent  position  with  pilocarpit;e  sweats  has  been 
tried  without  satisfactory  results. 

Case  I. — John  W.  B.,  aged  sixty-one,  farmer,  was  brought 
to  mj  clinic  at  the  Manhattan  Eye  and  Ear  Hospital  on  March 
20,  1889,  by  Dr.  Bradbury,  of  Norway,  Me.  He  said  that  he 
hail  always  been  ne^ar-sighted,  and  that  in  April,  1887,  he  had 
got  a  blow  on  his  right  eye.  Soon  after,  on  the  same  day,  he 
first  noticed  black  spots  before  the  eye.  This  continued  for  two 
weeks,  when  he  awoke  one  morning  blind  in  that  eye. 

About  six  weeks  ago  he  began  to  be  troubled  with  floating 
black  spots  before  the  lelt  eye,  and  two  weeks  since  that  eye 
became  suddenly  blind  in  part.  Vision  has  been  growing  con- 
stantly worse,  but,  with  his  pupil  dilated  by  a  mydriatic,  he  can 
at  times  distinguish  a  horse  from  a  cow. 

R.  V.  =  perception  of  light.  L.  V.  =  ^J^. 
Ophthalmoscopic  examination  shows  almost  complete  de- 
tachment of  the  right  retina,  a  very  small  portion  of  the  infero- 
nasal  periphery  remaining  in  place.  In  the  left  eye  the  supero- 
temporal  quadrant  of  retina  hangs  down  like  a  curtain.  The 
lower  and  nasal  portions  seem  to  be  in  their  normal  condition. 
In  both  eyes  there  are  old  corneal  opacities  and  incipient 
cataract.  Both  eyes  were  placed  under  cocaine,  and,  having 
thoroughly  washed  them  with  Panas's  fluid,  I  made  an  opening 
through  the  conjunctiva,  laying  bare  the  sclera  between  I  he 
external  and  inferior  recti  of  the  right  eye,  with  scLssors.  I 
then  punctured  the  sclera  with  a  Graefe's  cataract  knife,  and, 
turning  it  a  little  on  its  axis,  evacuated  a  considerable  quantity 
of  suhretinal  tiuid.  The  same  operation  was  performed  upon 
the  left  eye,  except  that  the  site  chosen  was  on  the  supero-tem- 
poral  aspect  of  the  eyeball.  Atropine  was  dropped  into  both 
eyes  and  a  bandage  applied. 

March  22(1. — The  patient  has  had  slight  pain  in  the  right 
eye ;  none  in  the  left.  The  ophthalmoscope  shows  slight  change 
in  the  position  of  either  retina.  Atropine  was  dropped  in  and 
the  bandage  reapplied. 

23d. — The  detached  portion  of  the  left  retina  is  no  louger 
hanging  down  behind  the  pupil.  The  patient  is  put  upon  hypo- 
dermic injections  of  pilocarpine. 

Snth. — Has  had  a  pilocarpine  injection  every  night  sufficient 
to  cause  temporary  salivation  and  sweating,  and  has  been  kept 
in  bed  with  his  eyes  bandaged. 

li.  V.  =  counts  tiugers  at  one  foot.     L.  V.  =  jj„. 
April  10th. — Has  been  allowed  to  sit  up  in  a  chair  part  of 
the  time  for  the  past  week. 

Ophthalmoscopic  examination  of  the  left  eye  shows  that, 
while  the  bag-like  detachment  in  the  upper  part  is  much  smaller, 
there  is  a  considerable  area  of  detachment  below,  which  was 
not  observed  before. 

In  the  right  eye  no  well-defined  detachment  could  be  made  out. 
The  optic  disc  could  be  seen,  but  the  whole  fundus  was  more  or 
less  obscured  by  corneal,  lenticular,  and  vitreous  opacities. 
19th. — K.  V.  =  counts  fingers  at  three  feet.     L.  V.  =  .^W,. 
The  patient  was  allowed  to  go  home. 

Decemher  C,lh. — Returned  for  extraction  of  cataract  from  the 
right  eye.  L.  V.  =  counts  fingers  at  two  feet  in  lower  half  of 
field.     Discharged  on  December  20th,  with  vision  the  same. 

Case  II. — Mrs.  McG.,  aged  sixty,  boarding-house  keeper,  was 
brooght  to  me  at  the  Polyclinic  by  my  clinical  assistant,  Dr. 
Belle  Macdonald.  Februarys,  1890.  She  complained  of  blind- 
ness of  the  left  eye,  which  had  come  on  quite  suddenly  about  a 


week  previously.  For  several  years  there  had  been  black  spots 
before  the  eye,  but  she  had  always  been  able  to  see  with  it  un- 
til this  attack.  There  was  soine  lacrymation  and  photophobia 
of  both  eyes. 

Examination  showed  that  the  right  eye  was  normal.  The 
vision  of  the  left  was  reduced  to  perception  of  light,  except  in 
the  extreme  temporal  periphery  of  the  field,  where  she  could 
count  fingers  at  one  foot.  Ophlhalmosco]>ic  examination  showed 
a  large  detachment  of  the  temporal  portion  of  the  retina  and 
considerably  advanced  cataract.  The  optic  disc  seemed  norinal- 
February  12th. — The  operation  of  scleral  puncture  was  per- 
formed, the  puncture  being  made  in  the  intero-temporal  quad- 
rant of  the  sclera,  aud  all  the  suhretinal  fluid  being  allowed  to 
escape  that  would. 

15th.— 'X\\i  bandage  was  removed  and  tTie  vision  tested. 
The  patient  could  count  Augers  with  the  operated  eye  at  a  dis- 
tance of  four  feet  in  all  parts  of  the  field. 

December  8th. — The  eye  was  examined  by  Dr.  Belle  Mac- 
donald at  my  request.  She  found  the  vision  reduced  to  per- 
ception of  light.  The  red  reflex  from  the  fundus  could  still  be 
seen  through  the  periphery  of  the  cataractous  lens. 

Case  III. — .James  W.,  aged  forty-nine,  came  to  see  rue  at  the 
Manhattan  Eye  and  Ear  Hospital  June  12,  IS'.iO.  He  said  that 
four  weeks  ago  he  had  a  sudden  ne'.iralgic  pain  in  his  right  eye. 
The  pain  stopped  in  about  five  hours,  and  then  he  noticed  a 
large  cloud  before  the  eye.  In  three  days  the  sight  of  that 
eye  was  almost  gone,  aud  since  then  there  has  been  hut  little 
change. 

R.  V.  =  perception  of  light.  !..  V.  =  5;;  -f  with  —  :!  I). 
Ophthalmoscopic  ex.imiuatioii  shows  floating  bodies  in  the 
vitreous  of  both  eyes  and  detachment  of  the  right  retina,  mure 
prominent  below  aud  to  the  temporal  side,  but  extending  all 
around  the  fundus.  The  patient  was  put  to  bed,  atropine 
dropped  into  both  eyes  thrice  daily,  and  a  hypodermic  injection 
of  pilocarpine  was  given  every  evening. 

J'lne  nth. — Slight  ii'dema  of  lids  of  both  eyes,  and  a  little 
chemosis  of  the  right,  probably  due  to  atropine.  .Stopped  the 
atropine  and  continued  the  bandage  and  the  pilocarpine  sweats. 
The  patient  counts  fingers  with  his  right  eye. 

17th. — The  bandage  seems  to  irritate  the  patient's  eyelids. 
It  is  therefore  to  be  left  off. 


19th.— R.  V. 


The  ophthalmoscope  shows  some  re- 


attachment. The  pilocarpine  sweats  and  rest  in  bed  are  con- 
tinued. 

July  7th. — -It  was  evident  that  this  patient  would  not  bear 
treatment  by  pilocarpine  and  the  recumbent  position  any  longer. 
Moreover,  instead  of  improvement  under  that  treatment,  there 
had  been  deterioration  in  the  last  two  weeks.  The  vision,  which 
was-f^j^  on  June  19th,  had  fallen  to  j-j",,.  We  therefore  decided 
to  give  the  patient  the  benefit  of  an  operation. 

The  eye  having  been  cleansed  with  Panas's  fluid  and  thor- 
oughly cocainized,  I  thrust,  with  a  good  deal  of  ilillic-ulty,  the 
needle  of  a  hypodermic  syringe  through  the  eye  wall  into  the 
space  occupied  by  the  suhretinal  fluid  and  endeavored  to  with- 
draw some  of  the  fluid  d  la  Gruening.  But  I  could  not  get  any 
of  it  to  come  out  into  the  syringe,  although  I  pointed  the  needle 
in  various  directions,  withdrew  it  a  little,  pressed  it  in  a  little 
fnrther,  and  tried  in  every  way  that  I  could  think  of. 

I  then  withdrew  the  hypodermic  needle  and  introduced  a 
Graefe's  knife  at  the  same  point— a  point  on  the  inferotem- 
poral  aspect  of  the  globe  ami  as  near  the  equator  as  possible. 
On  twisting  the  knife  a  little  a  considerable  quantity  of  the  tliiid 
escaped,  diffusing  itself  under  the  conjunctiva,  which  it  raiseil 
np  like  a  large  bleb.  Before  removing  the  knife  from  the  globe 
a  sadden  thrust  was  made  with  the  object  of  piercing  or  wound- 
ing the  retina,  so  that  lymph  might  bo  thrown  out  attaching 
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the  retina  to  the  ehorioid  at  the  point  where  tliey  both  were 
wounded.  Ophthalmoscopic  examination  now  showed  the 
retina  to  be  in  folds  instead  of  a  smooth  bulging  mass  as  before. 
Atropine  was  applied,  both  eyes  bandaged,  and  the  p.itient  put 
to  bed. 

10th. — Xo  reaction.  Good  general  red  reflex  from  fundus. 
General  haziness. 

11th. — Still  some  detachment  remaining  below. 

nth. — Complete  reattachment. 

R.  v.  =  |g.  L.  V.  =:  f%.  He  is  now  sitting  up  part  of  tlie 
time.     The  bandage  is  now  left  off. 

17th. — No  detachment.     .\11  treatment  stopped. 

20th. — R.  V.  =  1^  w.  —  3  D.  Field  perfect  as  seen  by  chart 
of  tills  date. 

Slut. — Discharged  from  the  hospital. 

Notember  20th.— li.  V.  =  j^s  :  Is  "'•  —  5  D.  L.  V.  =  ^^%  : 
1^  w.  —  350  D.     Ordered  the  glasses  correcting  the  myopia. 

December  22d. — Vision  and  refraction  as  last  noted.  Visual 
fields  perfect.  No  dftaohment  of  retina  nor  floating  bodies  in 
the  vitreous.  There  is  moderate  staphyloma  pnsticum,  and  the 
fundus  is  heavily  stippled  with  dark  pigment. 

t,'ASE  IV. — A.  S.,  aged  tifty-nine,  bookkeeper,  was  referred 
to  me  by  ITr.  Neil  .J.  Hepburn,  .June  24,  1890. 

He  had  a  detachment  of  his  left  retina  of  many  years'  stand- 
ing and  had  been  wearing  glasses,  —  3  D.,  for  the  distance,  and 
none  for  the  near. 

Three  days  before  I  saw  him  the  temporal  portion  of  his 
right  rrtina  had  become  detached.  The  detachment  did  not 
include  the  macula,  but  bulged  across  it  so  as  to  prevent  central 
vision. 

R-  V.  =  jlij:  /,,'V  with  his  glass.  L.  \'.  =  ^■.  5-/5  with 
his  glass, 

I  advised  Dr.  Hepburn  to  put  him  to  bed  and  to  give  daily 
injections  of  muriate  of  pilocarpine. 

July  ■'),  1800. — The  pilocarpine  treatment  in  the  recumbent 
position  has  been  faithfully  carried  out.  The  patient  feels  weak 
in  his  limbs  and  is  unsteady  and  uncertain  in  his  gait. 

R.  V.  =  Tsir  ■  /b"(,  with  Ills  glass.  The  dotuclinient  remains 
the  same. 

8th. —  Dr.  Fulton,  of  St.  Paul,  and  Dr.  Payne  being  present, 
1  made  an  incision  tlirough  the  sclera  and  ehorioid  at  the  site 
of  the  detachment  and  endeavored  to  draw  off  some  of  the  sub- 
retinal  fluid  with  a  hypodermic  syringe.  But  no  fluid  came, 
tliough  repeated  attempts  were  made.  I  tlien  reinserted  the 
knife,  and,  on  twisting  it  a  little,  a  considerable  iiiiantify  of  not 
very  tliin  fluid  escaped.  I  then  punctured  the  eye  wall,  and 
tried  to  puncture  the  detached  retina  in  four  different  places. 
No  liioinorrhnge  in  the  vitreous  could  be  seen,  but  there  was  an 
,  appreciable  shrinking  of  the  detachment,  .\tropine  was  in- 
stilled, and  both  eyes  were  bandaged. 

Oth. — No  detachment  can  be  seen,  but  the  vitreous  is  hazy 
as  from  a  h^alitis. 

Autjiut  Jflh. — R.  \.=  .f^^\  no  improvement  with  glasses. 
Reads  .1.  No.  18. 

September  0th. — R.  V.  =:  2'i\\  large  detachment  of  lower 
part  of  retina. 

/.?<//.  — Punctured  the  eye  wall  infero-temporally,  and  also 
in  the  vertical  meridian  us  far  back  as  (lossihle.  The  first 
pimcture  evacuated  a  great  deal  of  fluid ;  tlie  second,  very  little. 
.\fter  the  o|)eration  the  retina  could  bo  seen  to  bo  detached,  but 
le-is  prominently  than  before. 

IJfth. — '['ho  retina  is  again  in  place,  with  the  same  hazy 
vitroouB  as  alter  tlio  first  operation. 

October  0th. —  R.  V.  =  ^j''5;  no  improvement  with  glasses. 
Iherc  is  detachment  below  and  extending  from  the  temporal  to 
the  nnaul  side. 


Case  V. — Mike  S.,  Italian  laborer,  aged  twenty  nine,  came 
to  my  clinic  at  the  Manhattan  Eye  and  Ear  Hospital  on  Octo- 
ber 1,  1890.  As  he  could  not  speak  English,  no  deflnite  history 
was  obtained.  From  the  tact  that  the  detachment  of  the  right 
retina  was  above,  hanging  down  over  the  optic  disc  like  a  bag, 
it  was  inferred  that  it  was  not  of  very  long  standing.  The 
blood-vessels  could  be  seen  with  -|-  23  D. 

R.  V.  =  perception  of  light.     L.  V.  =  f§. 

The  operation  was  done  on  the  same  day.  The  upper  lid 
was  held  back  with  an  elevator  and  the  eyeball  turned  down  as 
much  as  possible  with  a  fixation  forceps.  The  conjunctiva  was 
picked  up  with  the  forceps  above,  far  back,  and  just  to  the  outer 
side  of  the  superior  rectus  muscle,  and  snipped  with  scissors, 
laying  bare  the  sclera.  Then,  with  a  Graefe's  cataract  knife, 
tlie  sclera  and  ehorioid  were  pierced,  and  the  knife  was  twisted 
a  little,  allowing  the  subretinal  fluid  to  escape.  There  was,  of 
course,  no  effusion  under  the  conjunctiva.  Before  the  knife 
was  withdrawn,  a  final  thrust  was  made  to  puncture  the  retina. 
Immediate  examination  showed  little,  if  any,  change  in  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  detachment.  The  patient  was  put  to  bed  with 
his  eyes  bandaged. 

October  i?'Z.— Uniform  red  reflex ;  no  detachment  can  be 
made  out.     Vitreous  hazy. 

3rf.— Examination  shows  the  same  condition. 

J^th. — There  appears  to  be  a  small  detachment  of  the  upper 
and  outer  periphery  of  the  retina. 

.5tA. — Reflex  good ;  can  make  out  disc  and  large  blood- 
vessels.    Some  fine  floating  bodies  in  the  vitreous. 

8th. — Can  not  make  out  any  detachment;  can  trace  the 
blood-vessels  out  as  far  as  in  the  normal  eye.  Some  vitreous 
opacity  still. 

10th. — There  may  be  a  very  small  amount  of  detachment 
above  and  to  the  outer  side,  but  can  not  determine  positively. 

R-  ^-  =  TOi- 

The  patient  was  discharged  and  requested  to  come  as  an  out- 
patient, but  has  not  done  so. 

Case  VI.— James  Cocliran,  aged  thirty,  came  to  the  Man- 
hattan Eye  and  Ear  Hospital  October  1,  1890.  He  said  that 
on  the  12th  of  July  his  attention  was  first  called  to  his  left  eye 
by  closing  his  right,  when  he  discovered  that  he  could  only  see 
objects  dimly.  No  cause  could  be  assigned  for  the  loss  of 
sight. 

R.  V.  =  5~.     I..  V.  =  perception  of  light. 

Ophthalmoscopic  examination  showed  a  vitreous  full  of 
floating  bodies.  A  reflex  could  be  seen  above,  but  none  below. 
Although  the  detached  retina  could  not  be  distinctly  seen,  yet 
there  was  a  certain  wavinoss  in  the  dark  area  below  that  made 
it  certain  that  far  the  larger  half  of  the  retina  was  detached. 
The  eyeball  was  punctured  with  a  Graefe's  knife  infero- 
temporally  as  far  back  as  possible.  The  knife  being  twisted  on 
its  long  axis,  a  large  quantity  of  subretinal  fluid  escaped,  the 
most  of  it  diifusing  itself  under  the  conjunctiva.  Before  the 
knife  was  withdrawn  an  attempt  was  made  to  puncture  the 
retina.  Examination  immediately  after  showed  no  special 
change.     The  eyes  Were  bandaged  and  the  patient  put  to  bed. 

October  ad. — Perfect  rette.\  over  the  whole  of  the  fundus. 

Jfth. — Perfect  reflex,  but  fundus  can  not  be  examined  on  ac- 
count of  vitreous  opacities.  Some  pain  and  redness  of  eyes. 
Bandage  discontinued  and  iced  cloths  ajiplied,  with  atropine 
three  times  a  day. 

8lh. — Perfect  reflex,  and  can  iumUo  out  some  of  the  larger 
retinal  vessels. 

10th. — L.  V.  =  jIj.  The  patient  was  now  discharged  iind 
instructed  to  return  to  fho  clinic. 

15th. — L.  V.  =  fS;  no  improvement  with  glasses.  Vitreous 
opacities  less. 
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November  5th.  —  1..  V.  =  f§  ;  visual  field  normal.  Reads  J. 
1  with  difficulty  with  left  eye. 

The  ophthalmoscope  shows  a  large  mass  of  black-looking 
opacities  in  the  lower  part  of  the  eye.  A  small  amount  of  de- 
tached retina  can  be  made  out  very  high  up. 
December  Sd. — L  V.  =  |-J;  field  normal. 
Case  VII. — H.  S.  Xewell,  aged  fifty,  (-ame  to  the  Manhattan 
Eye  and  Ear  Hospital  saying  that  he  had  always  been  near- 
sighted. When  twelve  years  old  he  was  struck  on  the  right  eye 
with  a  hairbrush.  There  was  entire  loss  of  siglit  for  a  few 
hours.  After  two  days  the  eye  was  all  right.  When  thirty 
years  of  age  he  noticed  that  the  sight  of  the  right  eye  was  fail- 
ing, and  that  there  were  "  little  halves  of  light  off  and  on."  lie 
consulted  Dr.  Holmes,  of  Chicago,  who  said  he  had  cataract. 
For  eight  years  lie  has  not  been  able  to  see  objects  with  his 
right  eye.  His  left  eye  was  good  until  three  weeks  ago,  when 
a  cloud  came  over  it.  He  consulted  Dr.  Norton,  who  told  him 
he  had  detachment  of  the  retina.  He  was  treated  by  recum- 
bent rest  for  twenty  days  without  benefit.  He  now  desired  to 
have  the  cataract  removed  from  the  right  eye.  The  candle 
test  showed  a  very  imperfect  field,  leading  us  to  suppose  that 
there  was  detachment  of  the  lower  part  of  the  retina,  but  we 
thought  that,  under  the  circumstances,  an  extraction  would  be 
justifiable.  Accordingly,  we  extracted  the  cataract  on  April 
14,  1890,  and  the  patient  went  out  with  ultimate  vision  of  ,f^ 
in  that  eye. 

October  13,  1)^90. — He  decided  to  have  his  left  eye  operated 
tipon  for  detachment  of  the  retina.  His  morning  vision  in  the 
left  eye  was  ^^\,  but  it  became  much  worse  in  the  course  of  the 
day.  The  detachment  was  principally  below,  and  could  be  seen 
with  -I-  19  D.  It  seemed  to  be  divided  into  two  nearly  equal 
portions  by  a  narrow  strip  of  retina  that  remained  attached  to 
the  chorioid  in  the  vertical  meridian.  The  appearance  was  that 
of  two  hills  with  a  chasm  between  them. 

Tlie  puncture  was  made  with  a  Graefe's  knife  on  the  infero- 
temporal  aspect  of  the  eyeball,  the  sclera  having  been  laid 
bare  for  the  purpose.  After  the  subrelinal  fiuid  had  been  al- 
lowed to  escape,  an  attetnpt  was  made,  by  means  of  a  <iiiick 
thrust,  to  puncture  the  retina.  Examination  immediately  after 
the  operation  showed  no  special  change  in  the  appearance  of 
the  detachinent. 

nth. — No  reaction  ;  reflex  perfect.  Retina  in  place,  hut 
very  pale-looking.  Bandage  discontinued,  patient  kept  in  bed, 
and  atropine  used. 

IGth. — The  retina  is  absolutely  in  jilace.  The  blood-vessels 
can  be  traced  as  far  as  in  the  normal  eye,  are  of  fairly  good  size, 
and  iiave  the  light  streak  along  their  centers. 

lOth. — Patient  sat  up  a  while  yesterday.  This  morning  he 
has  a  partial  detachment  at  the  site  of  the  old  one.  No  light 
streak  on  the  blood-vessels.  He  was  now  kept  in  bed  and  put 
npon  injections  of  pilocarpine. 

S.'ith. — fie  has  been  getting  a  pilocarpine  sweat  each  night, 
and  has  been  kept  on  his  back;  but  a  small  amount  of  his  retina 
remains  detache<J,  and  the  chasm  between  the  two  detached 
portions  can  still  be  made  out. 

I^.  V.  =  ^,% 

Decemher  26th. — Discharged. 

Ca.se  VIII. — ,\nn  M.,  a^ed  sixty-nine,  under  the  care  of  Dr. 
J.  B.  Emerson  at  the  Manhattan  Eye  and  Ear  Hospital,  said  that. 
nine  months  aiio,  she  first  noticed  "  rings  of  fire"  anil  "  flashes 
of  white  and  colored  lights"  before  her  right  oye.  She  had 
been  treate<l  with  powders  internally  for  several  months,  at 
the  0[)litlialmic  Hospiiiil,  without  benefit.  She  had  then 
placed  herself  under  Dr.  Emerson's  care  at  the  Manhattan, 
and  been  treated  with  atropine  and  with  the  bichloride  inter- 
nally for  about  three  months.     The  right  eye  had  been  prac- 


tically blind   for  five  months  at  the  time  of  the   operation, 
April  9.  1889. 

R.  V.  =  perception  of  light.     L.  V.  =  -f^%. 
The  ophthalmoscope  showed  that  the  entire  lower  half  of  the 
retina  was  detached,  the  detachment  extending  a  little  higher 
on  the  nasal  side. 

Under  cocaine.  Dr.  Emerson  made  an  opening  in  the  con- 
junctiva, near  the  insertion  of  the  right  internal  rectus,  and, 
having  oaretuUy  exposed  the  muscle,  passed  a  Graefe's  knife 
directly  backward  into  the  globe.  Exudation  and  vitreous  es- 
caped to  a  small  extent.  A  bandage  was  applied. 
April  11th. — Very  little  reaction  ;  wound  healed. 
17<A.— R.  V.  =  yly.     Discharged. 

This  patient  was  seen  by  Dr.  Emerson  some  months  later, 
and  was  then  totally  blind  in  that  eye.  She  had  chorioiditis 
of  the  left  eye,  and  it  was  for  that  she  was  treated  with  the  bi- 
chloride. 

Case  IX. — Louise  W.,  aged  thirty,  under  the  care  of  Dr.  F. 
M.  Wilson,  at  the  Manhattan  Eye  and  Ear  IIos|)ital,  said  that 
she  had  always  been  very  near-sighted.  Some  time  within 
three  months  she  suddenly  lost  the  vision  of  her  right  eye,  and, 
about  a  week  before  entering  the  hospital,  she  lost  the  sight  of 
the  left  in  the  same  way.  The  ophthalmoscope  showed  com- 
plete, or  nearly  comidete,  detachment  of  both  retinse.  On  the 
day  of  her  admission,  November  29,  1890,  she  was  put  to  bed 
on  her  back,  and  not  allowed  to  get  up  on  any  account.  Both 
eyes  were  kept  bandaged,  and  she  was  given  a  hypodermic  in- 
jection of  pilocarpine  every  night,  about  a  seventh  of  a  grain, 
or  sufficient  to  cause  spitting  and  sweating. 

December  2d. — Has  had  a  good  sweat  each  night.  Says  she 
can  see  some  better. 

Ifth. — Not  much  change. 

16th. — The  same  treatment  has  been  continued  very  persist- 
ently. She  has  not  been  in  an  upriglit  position,  and  has  had  a 
good  sweat  each  nialit.  She  seems  to  have  some  improvement 
in  vision  of  left  eye. 

20th. — She  counts  fingers  with  left  eye  at  one  foot,  and  can 
perceive  moving  oijjects  with  right  eye.  The  ophlhalmoscope 
shows  marked  detachment  above  and  below  to  the  nasal  side  in 
the  right  eye,  and  above  and  below  to  the  temporal  side  in  the 
left.  The  detachment  above  hangs  down  like  a  bag,  almost  ob- 
scuring the  disc,  tlie  lower  rim  of  the  disc  only  being  visible. 
An  operation  has  been  decided  on,  as  the  horizontal  position, 
pilocarpine  sweats,  and  bandaging  have  proved  a  failure. 

Both  eyes  were  cocainized  and  cleansed.  The  lids  were  held 
open  by  a  spring  speculum.  The  conjunctiva  was  picked  up 
and  snipped  with  scissors  as  far  hack  as  possible  in  the  infero- 
nasal  quadrant  of  the  right  and  the  inferotemporal  quadrant 
of  the  left  eye.  After  conjunctival  hosmorrhage  had  ceased,  a 
Graefe's  knife  was  passed  through  the  sclera  and  chorioid  at 
the  places  described,  the  knife  being  held  at  right  angles  to  the 
point  of  puncture;  then  twisted  upon  itself,  allowing  tlie  sub- 
retinal  fluid  to  escape.  Then  a  quick  thrust  was  made  to  punct- 
ure the  retina.  As  the  amount  of  fluid  escaping  from  the  right 
eye  was  so  large,  and  as  there  was  some  slight  collapse  of  the 
globe,  it  was  thought  some  of  it  might  have  been  fluid  vitreous. 
Both  eyes  were  bandaged,  and  pilocar|>ine  was  discontinued. 

22d. — Bandage  removed  ;  eyes  opened  ;  no  reaction  from 
operation.  She  thinks  she  sees  better.  Bandage  reapplied  and 
patient  kept  in  bed  on  back,  as  before. 

2Sth. — Eyes  have  been  waslied  every  day  and  bandage  re- 
applied. Counts  fingers  with  left  oye  at  four  feet;  sees  nmving 
objects  with  right. 

Ophthalmoscope  shows  complete  reattachment  left,  but  de- 
tachment inferonasally  in  right  eye. 

It  was  now  decided  to  repeat  the  operation  upon  the  right 
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eye.  The  eye  was  cleansed  and  cocainized  and  the  ball  rolled 
upward  and  outward,  andaGraefe's  knife  passed  into  the  globe 
as  far  back  as  possible  in  the  inferonasal  region,  the  lower  lid 
being  held  down  by  an  assistant.  The  knife  was  twisted  upon 
itself  as  before,  and  the  subretinal  fluid  allowed  to  escape,  but 
not  all  of  it,  as  in  the  first  operation  it  was  thought  that  some 
of  the  Huid  vitreous  escaped.  No  thrust  was  made  to  puncture 
the  retina.     A  bandage  was  applied  over  the  right  eye  only. 

30th. — Xo  reaction  from  the  operation  and  no  especial  im- 
provement. The  detacliment  seems  to  be  more  or  less  com- 
plete all  around  the  fundus.  The  retina  of  the  left  is  again 
detached  on  the  whole  temporal  side.  It  was  considered  unad- 
visable  to  keep  the  patient  in  bed  any  longer. 

January  3d. — She  has  not  been  able  to  sit  up  mueb  of  the 
time,  owing  to  lier  extreme  weakness.  Milk  punches  were  given 
but  did  not  agree  with  her.  She  was  ordered  claret  with  her 
meals. 

•T<A. — Claret  does  not  agree  with  her.  She  is  getting  along 
very  slowly.  Ordered  elis.  fer.  phos.  calisaya  c.  strychnina,  3.], 
t.  i.  d. 

9th. — Improving  physically  and  visually.  Can  see  to  get 
about.  Counts  fingers  at  four  feet  with  left  eye,  and  at  two 
feet  with  right. 

10th. — Is  much  stronger,  and  goes  about  fairly  well. 

R.  V.  =  yfii ;  DO  improvement  with  glasses.  L.  V.  =  ^^  ; 
no  improvement  with  glasses. 

I  may  add  that  in  nearly  all  the  cases  the  retina  seemed 
to  have  resumed  its  normal  position  two  or  three  days  after 
the  operation,  and  that  in  nearly  all  the  cases  there  seemed 
to  be  a  mild  and  transient  form  of  hyalitis,  the  vitreous  be- 
ing fall  of  minute  floating  opacities.  This  would  clear  up 
in  about  a  week,  leaving  ouly  the  original  floating  bodies, 
if  there  were  anv. 
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Retinal  detachment  is  one  of  the  conditions  of  the  eye 
which  oplithalinologists  nio.st  dread  to  meet,  but,  to  quote  a 
distinguished  member  of  tliis  section,  while  the  prognosis 
is  always  bad,  the  results  of  treatment  are  sometimes  good. 
I  propose  in  this  paper  simply  to  give  the  treatment,  and  its 
results,  of  cases  which  have  been  seen  at  the  .Manhattan  Eve 
and  Ear  Hospital  during  the  past  few  years. 

Tlierc  are  three  methods  of  treating  retinal  detachments — 
the  mechanical,  therapeutical,  and  surgical  methods.  Either 
one  or  more  of  these  were  used  in  the  same  case.  By  me- 
chanical treatment  I  mean  keeping  the  eye  fixed  by  means 
of  a  compress  and  bandage,  and  the  patient  in  a  supine  po- 
sition ;  and  whetlier  or  not  we  use  therapeutics  or  surgical 
instruments,  this  is  generally  considered  the  properthing  to 
do,  and,  in  my  opinion,  is  essential  for  success. 

The  conditions  which  present  themselves  for  considera- 
tion in  a  simple  case  of  detachment  of  the  retina  are  a 
retina  separated  more  or  less  from  its  naturally  contiguous 
cborioid,  a  serous  fluid  filling  this  cavity  formed  by  the 
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separation  of  chorioid  and  retina,  and  probably  a  degener- 
ated fluid  vitreous  on  one  side  and  a  diseased  chorioid  on 
the  other. 

It  is  obvious  that  there  can  be  no  reattachment  as  long 
as  the  outer  surface  of  the  retina  is  kept  from  coming  in 
contact  with  the  chorioid  by  the  subretinal  fluid  ;  and  our 
first  endeavor  is  to  get  rid  of  this  fluid. 

This  occurs  rarely  spontaneously,  but  the  surgeon  who 
waits  hopingly  for  such  a  result  would,  I  think,  be  justly 
condemned. 

We  can  dispose  of  this  fluid  in  two  ways  :  either  by  medi- 
cation, in  which  we  use  drugs  which  diminish  the  fluid  con- 
tents of  the  vascular  system  by  diaphoresis,  salivation,  or 
diuresis,  and  thus  cause  reabsorption  of  the  subretinal  fluid, 
or  the  fluid  can  be  evacuated  by  a  puncture. 

I  have  e.\amined  the  histories  of  cases  treated  at  Man- 
hattan Eye  and  Ear  Hospital  by  the  use  of  drugs,  and  here- 
with briefly  report  them  with  the  remote  results  as  far  as 
can  be  ascertained. 

The  drug  most  frequently  used  has  been  hydrochloride 
of  pilocarpine,  given  daily  by  hypodermic  injection,  begin- 
ning with  one  eighth  of  a  grain  and  increasing  or  dimin- 
ishing the  dose  as  required  to  produce  diaphoresis  or  sali- 
vation.    Salicvlate  of  sodium  was  also  used  in  several  cases. 

The  following  cases  are  from  the  practice  of  Dr.  Roosa 
and  myself: 

Cases  I  and  II. — G.  H.,  twenty-two  years  of  age,  a  cashier, 
came  to  the  hospital  June  18,  1888.  Ten  days  before,  upon 
awakening  in  the  morning,  she  discovered  that  the  vision  of  the 
left  eye  was  iinpiiired.  There  was  no  history  of  traumatism. 
She  had  been  near-sighted  since  a  child,  and  was  wearing 
— 8,  with  which  the  vision  of  the  right  eye  was  i%  and  the 
left  eye  /j^.  The  ophthalmoscope  showed  the  retina  of  the 
left  eye  to  be  detached  below.  Two  days  later,  as  there  was 
more  extensive  detachment,  the  patient  was  admitted  to  the 
hospital,  placed  in  a  recumbent  posture,  both  eyes  bandaged, 
and  daily  injections  of  pilocarpine  given,  from  which  there  were 
no  bad  results.  On  .June  21st,  after  eight  days  of  treatment, 
the  eye  was  examined.  The  retina  was  found  to  be  entirely  re- 
attached, the  visual  field  perfect,  and  the  vision  f^-l-.  Ten  days 
later  she  was  discharged  with  f-J  vision. 

Septemher  ISth. — Two  months  and  a  half  later  she  was  seen 
at  the  clinic.  R.  V.  =  |-J  with  8  00;  L.  V.  =  f§  with  6-00, 
with  no  apparent  changes  in  the  retina. 

January  15,  ISSO. — Four  months  later  she  returned  to  the 
hospital,  complaining  that  two  days  before,  without  any  cause, 
the  vision  of  the  right  eye  had  suddenly  become  impaired. 
R.  V.  =  ,%\  with  8-00.  The  ophthalmoscope  showed  the  retina 
to  be  detached  in  the  inferonasid  quadrant.  She  was  again  ad- 
mitted to  the  hospital,  put  to  bed,  eyes  bandaged,  and  daily  in- 
jections of  pilocarpine  given,  which  caused,  in  addition  to  free 
perspiration  and  salivation,  nausea  and  vomiting  after  each 
injection. 

Sdth. — Ten  days  Inter  the  bandage  was  removed,  and  the 
visual  field  seemed  perfect  when  tested  with  tlie  hand,  hut,  as 
the  retina  seemed  to  be  thrown  in  folds  in  its  reiittnchment, 
it  was  decided  to  continue  the  treatment  longer. 

Mfirrh  nth. — .Vfter  seven  weeks  of  treatment  the  vision  was 
f  J  with  8'00.  The  retina  seemed  to  be  firmly  reattached,  but 
still  showed  an  irregularity  over  the  sent  of  the  reattach- 
ment. The  patient  was  frequently  seen  at  the  liospital  clinics, 
and  tlio  last  observation  was  made  in  October,  1890 — more  than 
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two  years  after  the  left  eye  was  cured  and  eighteen  months 
from  last  treatment.  The  vision  in  the  right  eye  was  f-^  with 
8-00  ;  left  eye  =  *§  with  T'OO.  If  there  was  any  change  dis- 
coverable with  the  ophthalmoscope,  the  retina  was  smoother 
over  the  point  of  its  reattachment  in  the  right  eye. 

Case  III. — W.  R.,  twenty  years  of  age,  came  to  the  hospital 
July  19,  1884.  Eight  days  hefore,  while  at  work  carrying  a 
hod,  he  suddenly  lost  the  sight  of  his  right  eye.  The  ophthnl- 
moscope  showed  extensive  detachment  of  the  upper  part  of  the 
retina;  vision  was  reduced  to  a  perception  of  objects  when 
moving.  Patient  was  placed  in  bed,  eyes  bandaged,  pilocar- 
pine given  daily  until  July  26th,  when,  on  examining  the  eye, 
the  retina  was  found  to  be  reattached,  field  perfect,  and  vision 
=  3'inr-  Refraction  emmetropic.  Tliis  patient  was  seen  at  the 
hospital  clinics  at  intervals  for  several  years,  the  eye  remaining 
in  the  same  condition. 

Case  IV. — J.  Y.,  a  waiter,  twenty -three  years  of  age,  came 
to  the  hospital  Ai)ril  23,  1887.  Ten  days  previous  the  sight  of 
the  right  eye  had  suddenly  become  dim,  and  since  then,  when 
he  moved,  objects  on  the  right  side  of  him  seemed  to  be  mov- 
ing; this  annoyed  him  so  much  that,  though  tlie  sight  of  the 
other  eye  was  good,  he  had  been  compelled  to  give  up  his  posi- 
tion. He  had  no  pain  in  his  eye,  nor  did  he  give  any  history  of 
traumatism.  R.  V.  = /^'j.  Ophthalmoscope  showed  detachment 
of  the  infero-temporal  quadrant  of  the  retina.  L.  V.  =  f§  -f-. 
Refraction  emmetropic.  He  was  admitted  to  the  hospital, 
placed  in  bed.  eyes  bandaged,  and  a  hypodermic  injection  given 
of  an  eighth  of  a  grain  of  hydrochloride  of  pilocarpine;  this 
produced  no  effect.  The  following  day  the  dose  was  increased 
with  no  effect.  The  dose  was  gradually  incre^ised  until  half  a 
grain  was  given.  The  patient  complained  of  a  fullness  of  his 
head,  palpitation  of  the  heart,  the  face  and  l)ody  were  Hushed 
after  the  injections,  but  at  no  time  was  there  diaphoresis  or 
salivation.  After  two  weeks'  treatment  the  patient  left  the 
hospital  in  the  same  condition  as  when  he  entered.  Vision  = 
/i^5,  and  the  retina  detached  to  about  the  same  degree. 

Case  V. — J.  A.  J.,  aged  twenty-eight  years,  was  admitted 
to  the  hospital  April  12,  188!).  For  eight  months  he  had  been 
troubled  with  dimness  of  vision  in  the  right  eye;  this  varied  froin 
time  to  time.  For  a  month  the  sight  had  been  so  bad  that  the 
eye  was  useless.  R.  V.  =  j§„,  not  improved  with  glasses. 
L.  V.  =/i)''5  —  5  =  Iff-  Ophthalmoscope  showed  the  refraction 
to  be  myopic  and  the  retina  of  the  right  eye  detached  in  the 
infero-temporal  quadrant.  The  patient  was  put  to  bed,  eyes 
bandaged,  and  pilocarpine  given  daily  for  eight  days,  wlun,  on 
examination,  it  was  found  the  retina  was  reattached. 

He  was  kept  ijuiet  for  ten  days  longer  without  using  any 
drugs,  and  on  May  :5d  discharged  from  the  hospital.  Retina  re- 
attached.    Vision  ^g^. 

September  10,  1889. — Four  months  later  was  examined  at 
•  the  clinic.  R.  V.  =  j-jj  -n  =  fi^+.  L.  V.  =  ,Vtj  -  5  = 
15  +.  Ophthalmoscope  does  not  show  any  changes  in  the 
fundus. 

Cask  VI. — M.  B..aged  fifty,  laborer,  admitted  lo  the  hospital 
January  24,  1889.  Four  months  previous  had  first  noticed  a 
failure  of  the  sight  of  his  left  eye;  this  had  gradually  got 
worse.  When  he  came  to  the  ho.'pital  could  only  see  moving 
objeclB,  while  the  sight  of  the  right  eye  was  normal.  There 
was  no  history  of  traumatistn,  but  the  previous  winter  had  a 
severe  inflnmniation  of  the  lids  of  his  eyes. 

An  ei)deav<ir  was  made  to  obtain  the  visual  field,  but  failed 
on  account  ot  the  defective  vision.  The  ophthalmoscope  showed 
a  complete  detachment  of  the  lower  half  of  the  retina.  The 
patient  was  put  lo  bed,  eyes  bandaged,  and  pilocarpine  used 
ilaily  for  two  weeks,  when  examination  showed  partial  reiit- 
tachment.      Patient  could   count  fingers,   and    the    [leriineter 


showed  a  projection  extending  twenty  degrees  above  the  hori- 
zontal plane.  He  was  advised  to  continue  treatment,  but,  being 
tired  of  the  close  confinement,  declined,  and,  refusing  to  submit 
to  an  operation,  was  discharged. 

Case  VII. — M.  M.,  twenty-five  years  of  age,  came  under  my 
care  October  8,  1885,  at  which  time  she  had  a  triangular  wound 
of  the  right  eyeball  just  in  front  of  the  insertion  of  the  superior 
rectus  muscle,  caused  by  the  explosion  of  a  wine  bottle.  She 
was  treated  with  rest,  cold  cloths,  and  atropine  ;  in  two  weeks 
was  discharged  with  the  wound  healed  and  the  eye  in  a  quiet 
condition  and  a  vision  of  fi},  the  left  being  normal  and  both 
hypermetropic. 

On  December  22.  1886,  she  returned  to  the  hospital  and  in- 
formed me  that  there  had  been  no  trouble  with  the  eye  until  the 
previous  day,  when  suddenly,  without  any  cause,  she  lost  nearly 
all  the  vision.  She  could  count  fingers  when  held  above.  The 
ophthalmoscope  showed  a  large  detachment  of  the  retina  over 
and  below  the  cicatrix.  She  was  given  the  usual  treatment,  and 
on  January  18,  1887,  discharged  with  the  retina  fully  reattached 
and  a  vision  of  j-^"^.  In  this  case  each  hypodermic  injection 
caused  an  abscess,  some  of  them  leaving  deep  ulcers  as  large 
as  a  twenty-five-cent  piece,  which  were  several  months  in 
healing. 

The  patient  was  last  seen  in  September.  18!)0.  The  retina 
seemed  to  be  slightly  folded  over  the  se.it  r>f  the  wound,  but 
was  firmly  attached,  visual  field  but  slightly  im])airod  above, 
and  the  vision  improved  to  -j^;^. 

Case  VIII. — R.  M.,  forty-five  years  of  age,  came  to  the  hos- 
pital July  11,  1890.  Two  weeks  before,  on  closing  his  right 
eye,  discovered  that  he  could  see  but  little  with  his  left  eye. 
R.  V.  =  f  J.  L.  V.  =  counts  fingers  when  in  lower  field.  Oph- 
thalmoscope showed  extensive  detachment  below.  The  patient 
was  put  to  bed,  no  compress  or  bandage  being  used,  and  pilo- 
carpine given  daily. 

July  23d. — Treatment  stopped,  retina  still  detached,  but  the 
vision  slightly  improved.     L.  V.  =  j^  — . 

An  operation  was  advised,  but  on  the  patient  declining,  he 
was  discharged  in  about  the  same  condition  as  when  admitted. 

Case  IX. — ,T.  E.,  fifty-seven  years  of  age,  was  admitted  to 
the  hospital  January  1.3,  1889.  He  complained  of  gradual  fail- 
ure of  the  sight  in  his  left  eye  for  the  past  five  years,  but  during 
the  past  year  it  had  growti  rapidly  worse.  R.  V.  =  §§-l-,L.  V.  = 
??5-  Ophthalmoscope  showed  the  refraction  to  be  hyperme- 
tropic in  both  eyes  and  a  detachment  of  the  retina  involving 
the  supero-temporal  quadrant.  Patient  was  placed  in  bed  and 
pilocarpine  given  daily  for  one  week,  and,  as  there  seemed  to 
be  some  improvement,  it  was  continued  for  seven  days  longer. 
As  there  was  then  no  appreciable  reattachment,  the  patient 
was  discharged.  He  has  returned  to  the  clinics,  and  when  last 
seen,  some  time  during  the  past  summer,  harl  only  i)erception 
of  light  with  his  left  eye. 

Case  X. — M.  McD.,  fifty-five  years  ot  age,  admitted  to  the 
hospital  December  15,  1888.  Ten  days  before,  noticed  ttashcs 
of  light  before  the  left  eye,  after  which  the  sight  hi  came  im- 
paired. L.  V.  =  fingers  at  one  foot.  The  ophthalmoscope  showed 
detachment  of  the  retina  above  with  lenticular  and  vitreous 
opacities.  The  patient  was  treated  by  being  kept  in  lied  and 
pilocarpine  used  for  ten  days,  when,  on  examination,  the  retina 
was  found  to  be  reattached,  and  on  January  5,  1889,  was  dis- 
charged with  the  retina  fully  reattached  and  vision  jVo- 

Case  XI. — E.  B.,  aged  sixty-five  years,  whb  admitted  to 
the  hospital,  April  17,  1890.  Her  eyesight  was  good  in  both 
eyes  until  about  eighteen  months  belorc.  when  i-he  first  began 
lo  notice  spots  hetore  her  left  eye.  Six  weeks  ago  she  no- 
ticed that  she  could  not  see  distinctly  the  upper  half  of  ob- 
jects, and  In   a  few  days  could   not  sec  the  upper  half  at  all. 
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Five  days  later  she  came  to  the  hospital.  R.  V.  =  ^ :  |S  with 
+  -l-aO.  L.  V.  =  objects  at  one  foot  below.  Ophtlialmoscope 
showed  detachment  of  lower  half  of  retina.  Was  placed  on 
her  back  in  bed  and  daily  injections  of  hydrochloride  of  pilo- 
carpine given  for  two  weeks.  When  her  eyes  were  examined 
the  retina  was  found  to  be  detached  all  aronnd,  though  the  pa- 
tient claimed  she  could  see  better.  L.  V.  =  lingers  at  one  foot 
on  the  temporal  side. 

Case  XII. — T.  L.,  aged  twenty-nine  years,  was  admitted 
to  the  hospital  May  8,  1889.  The  patient  discovered  three 
months  previous  that  he  could  not  see  with  his  right  eye.  R. 
V.  =  perception  of  light.  L.  V.  =  /^.  He  remembers  that  one 
year  before  he  had  been  struck  on  that  eye.  Tbe  patient  was 
treated  for  two  weeks  by  rest  in  bed  and  injections  of  pilocar- 
pine, when  he  was  discharged,  slightly  improved.  R.  V.  = 
fingers  at  four  inches,  the  detachment  of  the  retina  being  com- 
plete below. 

The  following  are  from  the  books  containing  the  rec- 
ords of  Dr.  Agnew's  cases : 

C.\sE  XIII. — C.  Q.,  aged  fifty  years,  admitted  to  hospital 
April  30,  1884.  Detachment  of  retina,  right  eye,  R.  V.  = 
perception  of  light.  Was  placed  in  bed,  eyes  bandaged,  and 
hydrochloride  of  pilocarpine  given  daily  for  eight  consecutive 
days,  after  which  he  was  kept  in  bed  with  eyes  bandaged.  At 
the  end  of  the  first  three  days  the  patient  could  count  fingers 
at  six  inches.  At  the  end  of  eight  days  could  count  fingers  at 
three  feet.  On  May  12th,  two  weeks  from  beginning  of  treat- 
ment, the  vision  was  ^jj. 

Cases  XIV  and  XV. — W.  D.,  aged  thirty-fivs  year#.  ad- 
mitted to  the  hospital  March  6,  1886.  He  complained  that  he 
had  not  seen  well  for  some  years.  One  month  before  he  con- 
tracted a  severe  cold,  following  which  his  vision  became  much 
worse.  One  night  he  suddenly  became  almost  blind.  Was  seen 
at  Dr.  Agnew's  office  two  days  previous  to  his  admission  to  the 
hospital.  The  diagnosis  was  made  of  detachment  of  both 
retinas,  and  he  was  advised  to  go  to  the  hospital  for  treatment. 
li.  V.  =  y^.  L.  V.  =  ^"jj.  He  was  put  to  bed,  eyes  closed 
with  bandages  and  compress,  and  pilocarpine  given  daily. 

March  20th.— Vi..  V.  =  ^^.  L.  V.  =  ^^.  Pilocarpine 
stopped,  but  still  kept  in  recumbent  posture  with  eyes  bandaged. 
April  10th  was  discharged.     R.  V.  =  ^J^.     L.  V.  =  ^^. 

December  2,'S,  1S90. — Dr.  Black,  house  surgeon  of  the  Man 
hattan  Eye  and  Ear  Hospital,  examined  him  and  found  com- 
plete detachment  of  left  eye  with  vision  =  perception  of  light 
and  nearly  complete  detachment  of  right.     R.  V.  =  j^j. 

CasesXVI  arid  XVII.— J.  E.  C,  March  11,  ISSs'.  Patient 
has  complete  detachment  of  the  retina  of  the  left  eye,  which 
has  existed  for  two  years.  Yesterday  the  right  retina  became 
detached.  Patient  is  myopic.  Was  admitted  to  the  hospital 
March  12tb,  placed  on  his  back,  and  pilocarpine  given  hypo- 
dermicnlly. 

March  i7<A.— Complains  of  floating  mists  and  photopsia. 

23d. — Has  had  pilocarpine  daily  ;  has  little  or  no  photopsia  ; 
some  mists  on  the  temporal  side  of  the  field.  Discharged  from 
the  hospital. 

26th. — Still  some  mist  before  the  eye. 

C!ase  .Will. — Mrs.  W.  P.  M.,  aged  forty-two  years.  Patient 
has  a  high  deiireo  of  myopia.  About  three  weeks  ago  noticed 
floating  spots  before  her  right  eye,  and  in  a  few  days  the  vision 
had  become  very  much  obscured.  Dr.  Agnew  saw  the  patient 
three  weeks  before  at  his  office,  at  which  time  she  siiid  that  at 
first  she  could  only  see  light,  but  her  sight  was  improving.  R.  V. 
=  /(,"((,  with  9.  Patient  was  placed  in  a  recumbent  position, 
with  eyes  bandaged. 

February  20lh. — Bandage  removed  to-day  for  the  lir^<t  time 


The  ophthalmoscope  shows  the  retina  to  be  rtattacbed.  R.  V. 
=  /^  with  —  10.  Eye  rebandaged  and  patient  put  to  bed 
again. 

2^th. — Patient  was  again  examined  ;  same  result. 

March  2d. — Patient  allowed  to  sit  up,  and  on  March  5th 
was  discharged  from  the  hospital  with  the  retina  completely  re- 
attached.    Vision  =  f5  with  —  10. 

The  following  cases  are  from  Dr.  Webster's  records  : 

Case  XIX. — E.  O.  S.,  twenty-three  years  of  age,  admitted 
to  the  hospital  .January  20,  188.5,  with  a  detachment  of  the  left 
retina  of  several  weeks"  standing.  R.  V.  |§.  L.  V.  =  j-J^. 
Patient  says  she  can  see  better  in  the  evening  than  she  can  in 
the  forenoon.  She  was  placed  in  bed,  eyes  bandaged,  and 
hydrochloride  of  pilocarpine  given.  Nine  minims  of  a  solution 
containing  eight  grains  to  the  ounce  caused  vomiting  and  severe 
pain  in  the  back. 

January  22d. — Six  minims  caused  the  same  symptoms. 

23d. — Four  minims  produced  slight  dia[ihoresis  without 
vomiting. 

25th. — As  pilocarpine  continued  to  cause  vomiting,  ten 
grains  of  salicylate  of  sodium  were  given  every  halt-hour  until 
sweating  was  induced.  Five  doses  were  required  to  accomplish 
this. 

2Sth. — ^Patient  says  she  can  see  much  belter,  and  the  pe- 
rimeter shows  a  decided  improvement;  with  the  ophthalmo- 
scope no  detachment  can  be  detecteil. 

February  oth. — Salicylate-of-sodium  sweats  have  been  con- 
tinued daily.     L.  V.  =  j%,  with  -I-  1-25  =  fg. 

8th. — Examination  showed  a  rietachment  had  again  taken 
place.  The  patient  was  again  placed  under  treatment,  and,  on 
February  22d,  was  discharged  with  the  retina  reattached  and 
the  vision  |g. 

April  2d. — Patient  reported  to  the  clinic,  and,  on  examina- 
tion, the  vision  was  found  to  be  /^ly  —  without  correcting 
glass. 

Case  XX  (a.  patient  of  Dr.  (George  F.  Carey's). — October  17, 
1887.  A.  II.,  twenty-eight  years  of  age.  R.  V.  =  jf^.  L.  V. 
=  IS  +•  Four  months  ago  noticed  hlack  spots  on  tire  lower 
part  of  the  eye.  From  that  time  the  field  of  vi-ion  was  con- 
tinually encroached  upon. 

October  22d. — She  came  to  the  hospital,  and  the  dirgno?is  of 
detaclitnetit  ot  the  ri-tina  was  made.  Patient  was  put  to  bed, 
and  fifteen  grains  of  salicylate  of  sodium  given  at  bi-d  liiiie  by 
mouth.  No  diaphoresis  being  produced  by  that  dose,  the  next 
niglit  twenty -five  grains  were  given;  this  produced  perspir.ition. 

31st. — lias  had  nightly  doses,  followed  by  free  sweating. 
Ophthalmoscope  shows  no  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the 
eye.  Onlereil  solution  of  pdocurpine  hydrochloride  hypoder- 
mically. 

November  5th. — Has  had  five  do-^es  of  pi'ocaipine;  produced  , 
diaphorois.     .\s  the  patient  was  found  to  he  1  sing  hi r  appe- 
tite and  stienglh,  treatment   was  discontinued  and  the  patient 
discharged,  with  slight  improvement  of  the  detachment. 

Cask  X.KI.-— J.  II.,  aged  fifty-four  years.  Septemher31. 1^88, 
was  ailmiited  to  the  hospital,  at  which  time  the  R.  V..= /j°ji, 
the  retina  being  detached  on  the  supero-nasal  side,  of  six 
weeks'  duration.  Has  no  symptoms  except  dinmess  of  vi-jon. 
Sight  of  the  lett  eye  lost  from  traumatic  cataract.  Wns  treated 
by  placing  him  in  bed  and  using  hypodeni  ics  of  pilocarpine, 
one  quarter  of  a  grain  producing  profuse  ?:ilivaiiou  aid  dia- 
phoresis, which  lasted  twelve  hours. 

Se)>tember  27th. — Was  dressed  and  sent  dravn  to  the  clinic 
for  examination,  hut,  being  chilly  and  weak,  no  examination  was 
made. 

29th.— '\'\w  ophthahnoscopo  showed,  and  the  perimoier  sub- 
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stantiated  it,  that  the  retina  was  more  extensively  detached. 
Patient  discharged  without  further  treatment. 

Of  the  twenty-one  cases  of  detachment  reported,  nine 
were  in  females  and  twelve  in  males,  the  youngest  being 
twenty  years  of  age  and  the  oldest  si.xty-five.  There  were 
six  cases  in  which  the  refraction  was  myopic,  nine  where  the 
refraction  was  either  hypermetropic  or  emmetropic,  and  six 
in  which  the  refraction  is  not  recorded.  The  duration  of 
the  detachment  previou.s  to  treatment  varied  from  two  days 
to  two  years.  The  duration  of  treatment,  one  to  seven 
weeks. 

Of  the  twenty-one  cases,  there  were  eight  in  which  the 
retina  was  reattached  with  nseful  vision  resulting;  of  the 
eight  reattached  cases  there  are  four  that  have  been  under 
observation  more  than  a  year  later,  and  two  that  have  been 
under  observation  more  than  a  month,  and  in  all  the  retina 
remained  reattached,  though  the  vision  had  markedly  de- 
teriorated in  some.  In  six  cases  the  age  was  between  twenty 
and  twenty-eight,  and  the  other  two  were,  respectively, 
forty-two  and  fifty-five  years.  In  one  case  the  reattach- 
ment was  obtained  by  mechanical  treatment  without  the  use 
of  any  drugs,  and  in  another  case  the  same  result  was  ob- 
tained by  keeping  the  patient  in  bed,  using  hypodermics  of 
pilocarpine,  but  omitting  the  eye  bandages.  In  the  remain- 
ing six  successful  cases  the  patients  were  kept  in  bed  and 
the  eyes  bandaged,  and  hydrochloride  of  pilocarpine  used 
in  one  field  and  hydrochloride  of  pilocarpine  and  salicylate 
of  sodium  in  the  other.  There  were  three  patients  in 
whom  both  retinae  were  detached,  and  all  of  them  were 
myopic.  One  of  the  three  had  complete  reattachment  in 
both  eyes ;  one  was  temporarily  improved,  while  in  the 
third  there  was  no  improvement. 

Of  the  twenty-one  cases,  there  were  nine  which  were 
improved,  three  unimproved,  and  one  in  which  the  condi- 
tion was  worse  after  treatment.  Only  one  of  these  cases 
has  been  subsequently  seen,  and  in  that  case  the  condition 
was  much  worse  than  when  first  observed. 

The  hydrochloride  of  pilocarpine  was  well  borne  in 
most  of  the  cases.  In  one  it  caused  abscesses  in  spite  of 
our  changing  the  solution  used,  and  procuring  a  new  hyi)o- 
dermic  needle  and  using  thorough  cleanliness. 

In  another  case  it  caused  some  nausea,  but  not  enough 
to  necessitate  its  being  discontinued,  while  in  a  third  case 
it  caused  so  much  vomiting  and  pain  that  it  was  discon- 
tinued and  salicylate  of  sodium  used  instead. 

In  another  case  the  desired  effc'Ct  could  not  be  obtained, 
though  the  dose  was  increased  t'>  half  a  grain. 

From  a  study  of  the  limited  number  of  oases  which  1 
have  presented,  it  seems  to  rac  there  is  some  encourage- 
ment in  treating  retinal  detachment,  especially  if  it  occurs 
in  a  young  subject. 


Earl;  Marriages  in  India. — "  Tlie  Government  of  India  bos  decided 
to  Icni.-latc  oil  llie  Bulijoct  of  the  age  of  con.sent  by  a  simple  airiend- 
ment  to  the  penal  code,  itubHtituting  the  ugc  of  twelve  for  that  of  ten. 
It  has  been  wisely  determined  to  couple  the  announcement  with  the 
a.'tsurance  that  no  interference  with  social  or  religious  customs  afTcct- 
inj;  early  marriage  is  contemplated,  a  course  which  it  may  be  hoped  will 
satisfy  tho.se  who  saw  in  the  suggested  reform  a  covert  attack  '>ri 
ancient  customs." — Lancet. 


THE   TREATMENT  OF  RETINAL   DETACHMENT 

BY  INJECTIONS  OF  PILOCARPINE 

IN   THE   RECUMBENT   POSITION.* 

By  OREN  D.   POMEROY,   M.  D. 

The  following  cases  were  treated  by  position  and  pilo- 
carpine with  the  exception  of  one,  which  was  treated  by 
position  alone.     All  but  one  were  benefited  by  treatment. 

Case  I. — M.  McK.,  aged  forty-four,  has  traumatic  cataract 
of  the  left  eye  from  a  violent  scratch  with  the  finger  twenty 
years  since.  He  came  to  the  hospital  on  October  22,  1888. 
Left  eye,  no  perception  of  light. 

About  eighteen  months  ago  he  first  noticed  failure  of  the 
sight  of  the  right  eye  which  showed  itself  in  one  day  ;  sensitive 
to  light  for  years.  Has  been  obliged  to  quit  work.  Enucleation 
of  left  eye.  Retina  detached  in  right  eye ;  counts  fingers  at  six 
feet  on  the  temporal  side.  Field  five  inches  in  diameter  at  a 
distance  of  a  foot.  He  was  placed  on  his  back  in  bed,  from  one 
fourth  to  one  sixth  of  a  grain  of  pilocarpine  was  injected  daily, 
and  he  was  given  a  tablespoonful  of  infusion  of  jaborandi  every 
three  hours.  These  doses  were  required  to  be  increased,  so  as 
to  maintain  a  sufliclent  degree  of  salivation  and  diaphoresis,  for 
six  days.  The  vision  was  found  to  be  as  at  first,  but  the  field 
had  doubledjin  diameter.  By  the  ophthalmoscope  the  detach- 
ment was  seen  to  be  much  less  than  at  first. 

Case  II. — Andrew  E.  D.,  aged  sisty-tive,  a  laborer,  applied 
to  the  hospital  July  12,  1889,  for  a  failure  of  sight  in  the  right 
eye  which  dated  back  two  years.  Ophthalmoscopy  showed  de- 
tachment of  the  retina  on  the  inferonasal  quadrant.  Vision, 
perception  of  light  only.  He  was  [ilaced  on  his  back  and  pilo- 
carpine was  injected  daily  for  eleven  days,  when  projection 
seemed  good  in  all  directions,  although  the  ophthalmoscope 
showed  some  detachment  still.  No  history  of  injury  ;  no  my- 
opia.    V.  ^^. 

Case  III. — William  F.,  aged  twenty-four,  was  admitted  to 
the  hospital  March  26,  1884,  with  a  recent  detachment  of  the 
retina  of  the  left  eye.  No  myopia.  No  history  of  traumatism, 
although  injury  was  suspected.  He  was  placed  on  his  back  and 
pilocarpine  was  injected  daily.  At  first  there  was  no  eftect  from 
the  injection,  and  the  do-e  was  increased  to  fourteen  minims  of 
an  eight-grain  solution.  On  April  9tl)  the  field  was  limited  in 
the  superonasal  portion  to  50°.  Tlie  pilocarpine  was  fur  a  few 
times  injected  twice  a  day,  fourteen  minims  at  each  injection 
but  this  resulted  in  so  much  depression  and  sleeplessness  as  to 
cause  its  discontinuance.  The  eye  was  then  bandaged  and 
the  patient  still  remained  in  bed,  not  being  allowed  to  get  up 
even  to  attend  to  calls  of  nature. 

April  l.5th. — He  was  allowed  to  sit  up  an  hour,  as  the  field' 
had  much  widened.  On  April  21st  the  field  by  the  perimeter 
was  perfect  and  the  vision  was  j  J  ;  discharged. 

2.'>th. — Returned  with  a  greater  amount  of  detachment  than/ 
at  first ;  placed  on  his  back  and  pilocarpine  injected.  By  Jime 
12th  the  Hold  was  nearly  perfect;  discharged  on  the  16tl),  with 
vision  -4" .  This  patient  soon  after  returned  with  new  detach- 
ment, and  was  placed  under  treatment  with  improvement;  and 
then  a  relapse  occurred,  and  on  August  2ntli  the  condition  was 
worse  than  at  first.  In  all,  about  twelve  charts  of  the  field  were 
made.  Treatment  discontinued.  On  January  17,  isno,  a  soft 
catarnct  was  needled. 

Case  IV. — Alexander  McCi.,  aged  forty-five,  admitted  to 
hospital  May  9,  1884,  with  detachment  of  the  retina  of  the  left 


*  Rend  before  tlie  Section  in  Ophthalmology  and  Otology  of  the 
New  York  Aciidemy  of  Medicine,  January  19,  I89I. 
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eye.  wliicli  extended  aloas  the  lower  periphery.  Detached 
portion  may  be  seen  best  with  +  13  D.  The  nerve  seen,  with 
tbe  detachment  extending  somewhat  above  it  on  either  side. 
Eve  is  myopic  +  1  50  D.  The  treatment  consisted  only  in 
keeping  the  patient  in  bed  on  his  back  for  thirteen  days. 
Vision  not  tested,  hot  the  field  was  found  to  be  nearly  normal. 
Case  V. — Charles  J.,  aged  thirty-tbnr,  applied  to  the  hos- 
pital February  20.  1888.  On  January  1st  he  struck  his  left  eye 
against  the  corner  of  a  door.  There  was  ecchymosis  of  the  lids 
for  ten  days.  Three  weeks  after  the  injury  he  noticed  some 
diminution  of  the  sight,  which  from  that  time  rapidly  failed. 
Vision  on  entering,  ^ifs-  H^  was  placed  on  his  back  in  bed  and 
pilocarpine  was  injected  daily;  copious  dia[)horesis  and  saliva- 
tion. On  March  2d  the  field  was  fouod  doubled  in  diameter. 
Tliree  days  subsequently  the  retina  was  seen  to  be  nearly  in 
position. 

Some  years  since  I  saw  a  blacksmith  at  the  hospital  who 
had  just  been  struck  on  the  eye  by  a  solid  body,  which  had 
caused  sudden  and  complete  blindness.  Ue  was  sent  home 
with  tbe  eye  bandaged. 

The  retina  was  completely  detached  and  only  a  gray  re- 
flex in  the  pupil,  evidently  located  in  the  anterior  portion 
of  the  eye,  could  be  seen.  In  two  days  he  returned  with 
the  retina  in  position,  some  floating  bodies  in  the  vitreous 
and  vision  j^. 

I  have  seen  a  number  of  cases  of  retinal  detachment 
which  have  been  treated  by  position,  but.  with  the  excep- 
of  the  case  here  recorded,  no  success  has  attcided  uiv  ef- 
forts. 

In  the  treatment  relapses  occur  quite  frequently,  esjjc- 
cially  if  there  is  myopia. 

Traumatic  cases  seem  to  me  to  do  better  than  others. 

The  precise  pathology  of  many  cases  of  detachment 
does  not  seem  to  be  well  understood. 


A  CASE  OF  POST-PARTDM   ECLAMPSIA, 

MULTIPLE    ATHEROMA,   AND   DE.ATII. 

By  EDWARD   P.    DAVIS,    A.M.,    M.I)., 

PROFESSOR  OF  OBSTETRICS  AND  DISEASES  OF  CHII.DKKN   IN   THE 

PniLADELPHlA   POLYCLINIC;  CLINICAL  LECTURER  ON   OBSTETItK's   IN   THE 

JEFFERSON   MEDICAL  COLLEGE;    VISlTINri   OBSTETRICIAN   T(l 

THE  PlIILAOELPllIA   HOSPITAL,   ETC. 

Although  eclampsia  is  not  an  infrequent  occurrence, 
yet  po.st-partum  eclamptic  convulsions  are  sufficiently  rare 
to  be  of  practical  interest,  and  the  fact  that  the  case  nar- 
rated afforded  a  remarkably  complete  illustration  of  the 
pathology  of  eclaiiipsia  has  induced  me  to  present  it  for 
publication. 

.\.  D.,  atted  thirty-seven,  an  Italian,  was  admitted  to  the 
Philadelphia  Hospital  in  the  service  of  the  writer,  January  24, 
1891.  But  little  history  could  be  obtained,  it  having  been  as- 
certained that  the  patient  had  been  delivered  twelve  days  prior 
to  admiesion.  When  she  entered  the  hospital  she  was  in  a  con- 
dition of  partial  unconsciousness,  the  surface  of  the  body  free 
from  perspiration,  the  pupils  equal,  moderately  contracted,  the 
tongue  furred  and  foalcil,  and  voluntary  motions  and  the  re- 
flexes were  present  in  apparently  a  normal  degree.  I'pon  physi- 
cal examination,  the  first  sound  of  the  heart  was  deficient  in 
duration  and  force.  Multiple  rAles  were  heard  over  the  entire 
chest.  The  spleen  was  enlarged ;  the  abdomen  presented  no 
abnormities ;    on   percussion,  the  uterus  could  be  outlined  as 


slightly  larger  than  a  good  sized  orange,  while  the  genital  tract 
gave  evidence  of  comparatively  recent  labor.     Urine  obtained 
by  catheter  showed,  upon  examination,  a  large  percentage  of 
serum  albumin.     The  patient's  pulse  was  120;  her  respiration, 
42;  her  temperature.  104°  F.     Clonic  and  tonic  spasms,  such 
as  are  commonly  known  as  eclamptic,  were  occurring  at  inter- 
vals of  from  fitteen  to  thirty  minutes.     These  were  of  moderate 
severity  but  well  pronounced.    A  diagnosis  of  puerperal  eclamp- 
sia seemed  most  natural  under  the  circumstances,  and  treat- 
ment was  addressed  to  the  relief  of  this  condition.     A  drop  of 
croton-oil  in  olive-oil  was  placed  upon  the  tongue,  the  ))atient 
was  given  a  hypodermic  injection  of  morpliine,  and  chloroform 
was  used  to  control  convulsions.     When  the  writer  saw  the  pa- 
tient her  pulse  had  risen  to  122,  her  respirations  were  42,  her 
temperature  was  104'8°  F.    She  was  immediately  ordered  a  bath 
and  pack  to  induce  free  perspiration.     Ten  grains  of  calomel 
and  ten  grains  of  sodium  bicarbonate  were  placed  upon  the 
tongue  and  a  successful  attempt  at  deglutition   was  induced. 
The  vapor  bath  .and  pack  combined  resulted  in  slight  perspira- 
tion, and  the  chloroform  controlled  the  convulsions  perfectly. 
A  recto-vagina!   fistula  was  found  complicating  the  patient's 
condition,  and  when  it  was  desirable  to  give  rectal  injections 
of  whisky  and  milk  it  was  necessary  to  introduce  a  rectal  tube 
for  a  considerable  distance  into  the  bowel.     The  bath  and  pack 
were  repeated  some  four  hours  after  their  first  administration, 
when  free  perspiration  followed.    Twelve  hours  after  admission 
involuntary  ev.icuation  of  urine  and  fseces  occurred.    Eighteen 
hours  after  admission  the  patient's  temperature  had  dropped  to 
102°  and  the  pulse  to  110,  the  respirations  being  44.     She  was 
unconscious,  in  stupor.     Two  hours  later  her  teniper.iture  had 
begun  to  rise,  when  she  was  given  a  tub-bath  at  a  temperature 
of  100°,  perspiration  having  stopped.     This  was  followed  by  a 
temporary  amelioration  of  her  symptoms.     About  this  time  it 
was  noticed  that  loss  of  motion  of  the  right  upper  extremity 
seemed  to  be  present,  although  the  patient's  unconscious  con- 
dition rendered   this  complication  less  noticeable  than  would 
otherwise  have  been  the  case.      Efforts  were  made  to  combat 
progressive  pulmonary  tedcma,  which   was  present,  by  the  ad- 
ministration of  atropine,  digitalis,   and  caffeine.     Trie  bowels 
moved  freely,   and    considerable   urine  escaped    involuntarily. 
The  patient's  temperature  sank  again  to  102°,  but  rose  subse- 
quently to  10.")°.  and  death   occurred   forty-eight  hours  after 
admi.ssion,  in  coma. 

A  post-mortem  examination  was  made  eighteen  hours  after 
death.  The  body  was  that  of  a  fairly-nourished  multipara,  no 
external  marks  of  violence  or  injury  being  present.  I'pon 
opening  the  thorax,  the  condition  of  puhuonaiy  o-dema  diag- 
nosticated was  found  to  be  exceedingly  well  marked.  Both 
lungs  were  extensively  infiltrated  with  serum,  and  the  pleural 
cavittes  contained  a  considerable  amount  of  this  Huid.  Dropsy 
of  the  pericardium  was  also  present.  The  heart  was  slightly 
enlarged ;  a  considerable  amount  of  fat  was  observed  upon  its 
external  aspect  near  the  base.  The  heart-muscle  was  dark  in 
color,  showing  well-marked  fatty  degeneration  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  auricular  septum  and  origin  of  the  great  vessels.  I'pon 
examining  the  endocardium,  patches  of  atheromatous  roujrhen- 
ing  were  found  near  the  orifices  of  the  valves  and  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  aorta.  The  liver  showed  well-marked  fatly  degen- 
eration and  was  slightly  enlarged.  The  spleen  was  dark  in 
color,  friable,  breaking  down  very  easily  upon  pressure.  The 
kidneys  showed  well-tnarkcd  fatty  degeneration  before  the 
stage  of  large  white  kidney  had  been  reached.  The  relation 
between  the  medullnry  portion  and  (he  cortex  was  not  espe- 
cially abnormal,  but  the  parenchyma  of  the  organs  showed 
granular  degeneration  and  cloudy,  fatty  swelling.  Tbe  cajisule 
separated  from  the  kidney  without  especial  difficulty ;  the  in- 
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testioal  tract  and  retroperitoneal  glands  contained  nothing  of 
pathological  moment.  Small,  mnlliple,  hajmorrhagic  infarcts 
were  observed  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  intestine.  The 
uterus  was  enlarged  ;  the  tubes  and  ovaries  exhibited  no  patho- 
logical condition.  Upon  opening  the  uterus,  its  muscle  was 
found  tolerably  firm,  dark  in  color,  and  showing  the  results  of 
previous  pregnancies  and  parturitions.  The  endometrium  was 
thickened,  very  dark  in  color,  friable,  presenting  a  granular 
appearance.  The  site  of  the  placenta  could  be  readily  distin- 
L'uished,  although  no  placental  fragments  were  found.  Upon 
opening  the  skull,  opdema  of  the  meninges  was  found  to  be 
present  in  considerable  degree  beneath  the  pia  mater  near  the 
fissure  of  Sylvius.  In  the  left  cortical  portion  of  the  cerebrum 
an  area  of  apoplexy  could  be  distinguished,  irregular  in  outline, 
hut  slightly  larger  than  a  silver  dollar.  Upon  opening  the  brain, 
a  considerable  amount  of  serum  was  found  in  the  ventricles. 
In  the  pia  mater,  lying  upon  the  surface  of  the  apoplectic  area, 
was  a  ruptured  cerebral  vessel  whose  walls  exhibited  marked 
atheromatous  change.  On  cutting  through  the  cerebral  hemi- 
sphere from  above  downward  the  apoplectic  area  was  found  to 
be  an  extensive  infarct  or  punctiform  haemorrhage  involving 
the  motor  center  for  the  upper  extremity  in  the  left  hemisphere 
of  the  cerebrum.  Punctiform  hremorrhases  of  less  extent  were 
observed  in  other  portions  of  the  brain.  The  ruptured  cere- 
bral vessel  could  not  be  traced  to  its  origin,  but  was  probably 
a  branch  of  the  middle  cerebral  or  Sylvian  vessel.  There  was 
no  meningitis,  but  pronounced  (tdema  of  the  membranes  of  the 
brain.  A  microscopic  examination  of  the  patient's  urine  ob- 
tained at  the  moment  of  death  revealed  fatty  degenerated  epi- 
thelium and  granular  and  waxy  casts  of  great  leufith  and  ]ier- 
fect  contour. 

This  case  illustrates,  it  seems  to  me,  the  fact  that  puer- 
peral eclampsia  is  not  the  result  of  uterine  irritation  occa- 
sioned by  the  foetus  or  its  appendages.  It  is  not  dependent 
upon  a  lesion  of  tiie  kidnej's  onlj',  but  is  to  be  considered 
as  the  result  of  tliat  process  of  dcranjied  nutrition  which 
causes  under  other  conditions  the  pathological  lesions  in 
the  circulatory  apparatus  knpwn  as  atheroma.  Had  the 
case  been  one  of  typical  acute  nephritis  of  pregnancy,  the 
kidnej's  only  would  have  been  found  seriously  damaged, 
but  in  the  present  instance  the  lesions  were  not  onl}'  those 
of  the  kidney,  but  of  the  tissues  throughout  the  entire  body. 
Ab  to  the  origin  of  this  condition  of  atheroma,  its  most 
rational  explanation  is  that  it  results  from  the  circulation 
in  the  blood  of  irritating  excrementitious  matter  which, 
under  normal  conditions,  is  removed  by  the  kidneys,  intes- 
tines, skin,  and  lungs  without  damage  to  the  individual. 
The  occurrence  of  pregnancy  and  the  added  strain  brought 
upon  the  eliminative  organs  by  the  metabolism  of  two 
beings  instead  of  ene,  results  in  failure  of  elimination  and 
in  tlie  retention  in  the  blood  of  excrementitious  material 
which  causes  irritative  lesions  of  the  endothelium  and  sub- 
sc(j\ient  injury  to  the  blood-vessels  themselves. 

The  question  of  treatment  resolves  itself  into  efforts  to 
check  convulsions,  promote  prompt  and  thorough  elimina- 
tion, and  .support  cardiac  and  respiratory  action  until  the 
immediate  dai.ger  can  be  overcome.  To  fulfill  these  indi- 
cations, the  use  of  chloroform,  the  employment  of  colocy  nth, 
jalap,  claterium,  the  use  of  the  steam-batli  and  hot  pack, 
')r  the  full  bath,  the  administration  of  alcohol  and  milk,  the 
'inployment  of  caffeine  and  atropine  hypodermically — all 
•ire  methods  of  treatment  which  in  n)y  hands  have  proved 


successful  in  other  cases.  The  writer  has  seen  especially 
happy  results  follow  the  administration  of  diuretic  doses  of 
calomel.  Ten  grains  of  calomel  given  with  fifteen  grains  of 
sodium  bicarbonate  in  a  recent  case  resulted  in  a  secretion 
of  urine  averaging  two  ounces  an  hour  for  a  period  of  fif- 
teen hours.  A  portion  of  the  secretion  escaped  involun- 
tarily, and  hence  the  exact  amount  could  not  be  estimated. 
That  which  was  obtained,  however,  averaged  as  has  been 
stated.  This  administration  of  calomel  has  every  advan- 
tage— that  of  efficient  purgation,  and  also  a  beneficial  effect 
upon  the  stomach  in  cases  where  the  obstinate  vomiting  of 
toxijemia  renders  the  retention  of  nourishment  and  stimu- 
lants almost  impossible. 

As  to  the  propriety  of  bleeding  in  the  present  case  the 
writer  did  not  observe  indications  of  an  actively  engorged 
circulation  which  furnish  to  his  mind  a  rational  indication 
for  this  method  of  treatment.  It  does  not  seem  to  him  that 
benefit  could  have  resulted  in  a  case  of  such  general  athe- 
roma from  the  extraction  of  blood  in  a  patient  bearing  every 
mark  of  profound  depression  and  exhaustion  from  a  process 
of  chronic  toxremia. 

It  may  be  of  further  interest  to  note  th;it  in  the  ease 
under  discussion  the  endometrium  presented  those  patho- 
logical lesions  which  result  so  frequently  in  persistent  and 
alarming  post-partuni  haMnorrhage.  The  treatment  of  such 
haemorrhage  consists  in  pressure  by  an  intra-uterine  anti- 
septic tampon,  as,  for  example,  a  strip  of  iodoform  gauze, 
or  in  the  heroic  procedure  of  inverting  the  uterus  and  ap- 
plying an  elastic  ligature  about  its  cervix  for  several  hours. 
Cases  are  reported  where  recovery  has  followed  such  treat- 
ment,the  uterus  remaining  inverted  for  six  hours  and  being 
readily  replaced  at  the  expiration  of  that  time. 


HEREDITY 

AS  A  FACTOR  m  RENAL  PATHOLOGY. 

Bv   .JAMES   KENNEDY,   M.  I)., 

SAN   ANTONIO,   TEXAS. 

In  one  of  the  October  (18tb)  numbers  of  the  Neio  York 
Medical  Journal,  under  the  title  of  The  Relation  of  Gon- 
orrhoea to  Renal  Disease,  1  gave  the  synopsis  of  a  case  in 
which  I  performed  the  operation  of  external  urethrotomy 
for  the  relief  of  stricture  complicated  by  cystitis  (chronic). 
The  patient  died,  and  post-mortem  examination  revealed  the 
existence  of  a  chronic  suppurative  nephritis. 

I  now  have  to  relate  a  post-mortem  examination  of  a 
male  infant,  the  offspring  of  the  patient  upon  whom  1  oper- 
ated. The  essentially  interesting  feature  of  this  post-mor- 
tem is,  that  the  only  discoverable  lesion  was  a  pathological 
condition  of  the  kidneys. 

A  brief  history  of  the  individual  will  be  necessary  in 
order  to  make  clear  the  pf>ints  I  have  in  mind,  and  will  en- 
able you  to  draw  your  own  inferences  as  to  the  possibility 
of  transmission  of  kidney  iliscase  (or,  more  correctly  speak- 
ing, diathesis,  as  I  do  not  believe  that  the  disease  was  trans- 
mitted/>er  «f)  from  parent  to  offspring. 

Tlie  father,  upon  whom  I  operated,  died  of  acute  suppres- 
sion of  the  function  of  the  kidneys  tlj«  same  day  of  tho  opera- 
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tion.  The  mother,  a  mnltipara  (had  given  birth  to  four  chil- 
dren, all  of  whom  were  alive  and  well,  the  youngest  being  about 
three  years  old),  was  in  her  thirty-third  week  of  pregnancy  and 
had  always  enjoyed  good  health.  Her  pregnancy  went  on  to 
•full  term  and  I  confined  her.  Labor  terminated  naturally,  and 
the  infant  was  apparently  in  good  health.  I  saw  the  mother 
and  child  as  late  as  the  ninth  day  after  confinement,  when  I  dis- 
continued my  visits. 

On  the  fifteenth  day  I  was  called  to  see  the  child,  whom  the 
mother  liad  not  thought  to  be  well  for  several  days.  It  was 
emaciated  and  slept  constantly.  These  were  the  only  symj)- 
toms  which  I  could  elicit,  and  were,  of  course,  totally  inade- 
quate as  a  basis  for  a  diagnosis.  The  mother  said  that  her  milk 
had  '•  dried  up  "  during  the  first  week,  since  which  time  she  had 
tieen  feeding  the  infant  upon  -'condensed  milk."  I  thought 
the  case  was  probably  one  of  inanition  due  to  a  disorder  of 
the  functions  of  digestion  and  assimilation  occasioned  by  the 
an  natural  food.  I  ordered  a  change  to  cow's  milk,  but  no 
improvement  followed,  and  on  the  seventeenth  day  it  died  in 
convulsions. 

As  I  have  already  stated,  the  only  discoverable  cause  of  death 
was  found  in  the  kidneys.  They  were  lobular  in  outline,  repre- 
senting three  distinct  lobes.  Numerous  sulci  or  depressions 
were  found  upon  their  external  surfaces.  The  capsule  was  ad 
herent,  particularly  at  the  sulci,  where  the  lohes  joined  each 
other.  The  gross  external  appearances  indicated  a  great  in- 
crease of  connective  tissue  contracting  upon  the  medullary  por- 
tion. On  section,  the  cortical  portion  was  found  very  much  in- 
creased. Minute  deposits  of  uric  acid  were  found  here  and  there, 
and  several  smallcavities  were  exposed,  from  which  exuded  tiny 
drops  of  anojjiique  fluid.  I  did  not  examine  the  .specimens  mi- 
croscopically, but  sent  them  to  a  pathologist  of  great  distinction, 
who  has  up  to  diite  neither  acknowledged  the  receipt  of  the 
specimens  nor  sent  me  the  results  of  his  examination. 

There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  the  pathological  condi- 
tion existing  in  these  organs  was  of  prenatal  origin. 

In  undertaking  to  discuss  the  question  of  heredity  in  its 
relation  to  kidney  disease,  I  feel  that  I  am  treading  upon 
uncertain  ground.  Nevertheless,  I  can  not  but  feel  that  it 
is  a  question  worthy  of  our  consideration,  and,  if  a  relation 
ship  can  be  established,  it  may  shod  some  light  upon  the 
pathology  of  convulsions  in  infants. 

Heredity  is  a  class  name  for  a  certain  group  of  phe- 
nomena which  has  to  do  with  "  like  begetting  like'";  it  is  a 
term  descriptive  of  the  origin  of  physical  or  psychical  quali- 
ties implying  transmission  from  parent  to  oftspring. 

It  does  not,  however,  reveal  to  us  the  wonderful  and 
complicated  processes  employed  by  Nature  in  fashioning  the 
new  being  after  the  old  one  ;  it  does  not  make  clear  to  us 
how,  through  the  various  stages  of  development,  the  vital- 
ized cell  (fecundated  ovum)  multiplies  into  its  millions  and 
billions  of  cells,  allots  to  each  group  their  especial  work 
(specialization  of  function);  nor  tell  us  how  it  is  that  a  cer- 
tain group  (or  organ)  corresponding  to  the  same  group 
(organ)  in  the  parent,  which  is  diseased,  is  destined  to  be- 
come the  seat  of  a  pathological  process  at  some  period  dur- 
ing the  lifetime  of  the  new  individual,  as  in  pulmonary 
phthisis. 

That  "the  sins  of  the  father" — yea,  and  of  the  mother 
too — do  "  descenil  even  unto  the  third  and  fourth  genera- 
tion," is  an  incontrovertible  truth,  as  is  proved  by  the 
many    thousands    of    recorded  cases  of  inherited  disease, 


such  as  cancer,  insanity,  scrofula,  syphilis,  and  tuberculosis  ; 
the  latter  disease  not  being  transmitted  directly,  but  the 
offspring  inheriting  the  diathesis,  which  often  amounts  to 
the  same  thing  in  the  end. 

To  my  mind  it  is  highlv  improbable,  if  not  absolutely 
impossible,  for  a  disease  of  any  special  organ  to  be  directly 
transmitted ;  in  fact,  I  do  not  believe  that  actual  disease 
is  ever  communicated  to  the  ovum  at  the  moment  of 
impregnation.  Nor  do  I  believe  it  possible  for  a  dis- 
eased ovum  to  become  impregnated  and  progress  to  ma- 
turity. 

That  the  (jerma  of  disease  may  be  transmitted  directly 
to  the  ovum  seems  to  be  an  accepted  fact  (at  least  by  some), 
for  it  is  believed  that  a  syphilitic  father  may  inoculate  the 
foetus  without  having  previously  communicated  the  disease 
to  the  mother,  while  it  is  quite  possible  for  us  to  conceive 
how  a  diathesis  may  be  transmitted. 

By  diathesis  we  understand  an  inherited  condition 
(which  may  be  either  local  or  constitutional)  of  low  resist- 
ing power  against  the  particular  infection  or  disease  which 
designates  the  kind  of  diathesis. 

Starting  with  the  fecundated  ovum,  which  constitutes 
the  physical  basis  of  the  future  individual,  we  follow  it 
through  its  various  developmental  changes  until  we  reach 
the  stage  of  cellular  differentiation  (specialization  of  func- 
tion). It  is  here  that  we  find  the  birthplace  of  "diathesis"  ; 
it  is  here  that  "  natural  law"  decrees  that  a  certain  special 
group  of  cells,  because  the  corresponding  group  in  the 
parent  is  diseased  and  of  low  vitality,  shall  receive  a  lesser 
proportional  amount  of  "vitality"  than  its  fellows. 

Assuming  the  truth  of  this  hypothesis,  it  is  easy  to 
conceive  how  a  feebly  endowed  organ  will  fail  in  the  proper 
performance  of  a  normal  function.  Overstimulation  is  the 
first  step  in  the  pathological  process.  Unable  to  stand  an 
amount  of  work  so  greatly  in  excess  of  its  capacity,  death 
from  exhaustion  and  gradual  disintegration  of  the  over- 
worked cells  composing  the  organ  necessarily  ensues. 
Both  the  alpha  and  omega  of  degenerative  changes  which 
occur  in  response  to  the  overstimulation  may  be  during  the 
intrauterine  life  of  the  f<etus,  or  the  process  may  begin 
before  birth  and  terminate  with  the  life  of  the  individual 
afterward ;  and,  again,  it  may  not  occur  until  maturity  is 
reached,  when  environment  has  occasioned  a  further  diminu- 
tion in  the  vital  force  of  the  organ. 

In  the  case  of  the  infant  upon  whom  1  held  the  post- 
mortem the  pathological  process  was  begun  before  birth, 
and  was  the  cause  of  its  death  on  the  seventeenth  day  after 
birth. 

It  is  possible  that  if  post-mortems  were  more  fretjuently 
held  upon  the  bodies  of  infants  and  young  children  who  die 
in  convulsions,  we  might  find  that  a  diseased  kidney  was  the 
cause  of  the  convulsion,  and  perchance  discover  evidence  in 
support  of  my  theorv  of  heredity  being  a  predisposing  cause 
of  kidney  disease. 

The  intluence  of  heredity  in  pulmonary  diseases  (phtlii- 
sis,  for  instance)  is  universally  recognized;  that  its  influ- 
ence in  diseases  of  other  organs  should  be  equally  manifest 
seems  to  me  a  perfectly  logical  int'erenco. 

Jannnni  2S,  1R91. 
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THE   RELATIVE   FREQUENCY   OF   HEART   DISEASE   AT 
DIFFERENT  ALTITUDES   ABOVE   THE   SEA. 

Dr.  Neosilla  Ivtakoff,  at  the  suggestion  of  Professor 
Vogr,  of  Berne,  has  recently  made  an  analysis  of  the  25,500 
cases  of  death  from  organic  disease  of  the  heart  that  occorred 
in  Switzerland  during  the  years  from  1876  to  1886.  There- 
suits  of  her  study,  together  with  some  comments  hy  Professor 
^'ogt,  are  given  in  the  2Jediciniscli-chirurgisclie  Bnndschan  for 
February  1,  1891. 

The  first  question  to  be  decided  was  that  of  whether  the  in- 
habitants of  the  mountain  regions  suffered  more  frequently 
from  cardiac  affections  than  dwellers  in  the  low  lands.  On 
grouping  the  various  regions  of  Switzerland  according  to  their 
altitude  above  the  sea.  Dr.  Iwanoff  found  an  annual  mortality 
from  organic  disease  of  the  heart  (calculated  for  100,000  living) 
of  102  at  the  first  elevation  (from  650  to  1,300  feet  above  the 
sea-level),  92  at  the  second  elevation  (from  1,300  to  2,275  feet), 
82  at  the  third  elevation  (from  2,275  to  3,900  feet),  and  47  at 
the  fourth  elevation  (3,900  feet  or  more).  These  figures  show 
clearly  that  the  liability  to  cardiac  affections  diminishes  steadily 
as  the  altitude  increases.  It  appeared  further  that  the  mor- 
tality from  heart  disease  was  greater  in  the  cities  than  in  the 
country.  The  facts  are  interesting,  especially  when  we  con- 
sider that  formerly  sufferers  from  organic  disease  of  the  heart 
were  cautioned  against  all  active  physical  exertion.  They  also 
seem  to  sustain  Oertel's  theory  of  cardiac  therapeutics,  which 
is  still  so  strenuously  combated  by  many  writers. 

Professor  Vogt  adds  that  the  comparative  immunity  from 
heart  disease  at  the  higher  levels  was  especially  marked  among 
the  agricultural  i)Oi)ulation.  In  the  industrial  districis,  how- 
ever, there  seemed  to  be  a  deviation  from  the  rule.  Professor 
Vogt  thinks  that  this  deviation  is  more  apparent  than  rtal,  and 
calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  artisans  in  the  mountain 
towns  are  mainly  employed  in  indoor  work,  such  as  watch- 
making and  machine  embroidery,  whereas  in  the  lower  regions 
they  are  engaged  in  the  building  trades  and  similar  occupations 
(.ailing  for  constant  movement  of  the  body.  This  explanation 
receives  support  from  the  results  of  an  investigation  of  120,000 
recruits  for  the  army,  from  which  it  appeared  that  occupations 
involving  a  sedentary  life  in  confined  air  showed  a  prevalence 
of  heart  disease  above  the  average  in  almost  every  instance. 


TIIF.   TKAnilNi;    UK    IIVCIKNK    IN    THE    IXITEI)   STATFX 

.Ml!.  IIknhy  C.  Lka's  recent  gift  of  HIty  thousanil  dollars  to 
the  University  of  Penn.sylvania  lor  the  erection  of  a  hygienic 
laboratory  directs  our  attention  to  the  present  status  of  instruc- 


tion in  hygiene  in  our  .\raerican  medicalc  olleges.  The  Harvard 
Medical  School  has  a  lecturer  in  hygiene,  but  not  one  of  the  New 
York  medical  schools  makes  any  pretense  of  giving  a  course  in 
hygiene.  The  University  of  Pennsylvania  has  a  professorship 
in  hygiene,  and  in  Johns  Hopkins  University  there  is  a  course 
of  three  months"  work  in  the  hygienic  laboratory,  with  lectures 
and  demonstrations  comprising  chemical  and  bacteriological 
investigations  of  the  air,  methods  of  heating  and  ventilation, 
chemical  and  bacteriological  investigations  of  water,  investiga- 
tions as  to  the  healthfulness  of  buil3ing-sites  with  reference  to 
the  vegetation,  the  soil,  and  the  ground-air  and  ground-water, 
the  study  of  ferments  and  disease-producing  micro-organisms, 
the  practical  study  of  the  methods  of  sterilization  and  disin- 
fection, and  the  study  of  foods,  clothing,  habitations,  etc.  In 
many  of  the  medical  colleges  of  this  country  the  announce- 
ments state  that  some  member  of  the  fatuity  lectures  on  hy- 
giene in  addition  to  his  other  duties. 

Our  medical  colleges  in  this  particular  are  in  marked  con- 
trast with  .the  European  schools.  In  England  the  Universities 
of  Durham,!  Cambridge,  and  London,  and  Yorkshire  College, 
St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  Charing  Cross  Hospital,  Guy's  Hos- 
pital, and  King's  College,  all  give  lectures  in  hygiene  ;  in  Scot- 
land, Aberdeen  and  Glasgow  Universities,  the  Edinburgh  School 
of  Medicine,  and  St.  Mungo's  College  have  lecturers  in  hygiene; 
in  France,  the  medical  schools  have  chairs  of  hygiene ;  and  in 
Germany,  the  Universities  of  Berlin,  Bonn,  Breslau,  Erlangen, 
Freiburg,  Giessen,  Gottingen,  Greifswald,  Halle,  Heidelberg, 
Kiel,  Konigsberg,  Jena,  Leipsic,  Marburg,  Munich,  Rostock, 
and  Wurzburg  have  excellent  professors  of  this  branch  of  med- 
ical science. 

The  rapid  increase  in  the  number  of  State  and  municipal 
boards  of  health,  as  well  as  the  medical  services  of  the  (iov- 
eroment,  and  the  constantly  increasing  complexity  of  social 
life,  makes  a  demand  for  physicians  that  are  qualified  in  this 
.subject;  and  in  tlje  every-day  practice  of  the  vast  majority  of 
physicians  a  knowledge  of  hygiene  would  be  of  constant  use. 
With  the  more  general  adoption  of  a  three  years'  course  of 
study  it  will  be  possible  for  our  colleges  to  give  thorough  in- 
struction in  hygiene,  the  teaching  to  include  the  causation  and 
prevention  of  disease  ;  the  diseases  of  animals  in  relation  to  the 
health  of  man  ;  contagious  diseases  and  the  origin  and  control 
of  epidemics  by  isolation,  (luarantine,  disinfection,  and  vaccina- 
tion ;  the  geographical  distribution  of  diseases  in  the  United 
States  and  foreign  countries;  the  infiuence  of  climate,  season, 
soil,  dwelling,  occupation,  and  food  on  public  health  ;  the 
effects  of  unwholesome  air,  water,  and  diet  on  health  ;  the 
chemical,  microscopical,  and  bacteriological  examination  of  air, 
water,  and  food  ;  warming  and  ventilation  ;  the  construction  of 
dwellings;  water  supply,  sewerage,  and  drainage;  vital  statis- 
tics; the  sanitary  regulation  of  lodging-houses,  hospitals,  and 
other  public  establishments ;  the  regulation  of  offensive,  dan- 
gerous, or  unwholesome  trades  and  occupations;  and  a  com- 
parison of  the  statutes  of  the  various  Stotes  relating  to  public 
health.  Such  an  outline  could  be  extended  as  the  lecturer  de- 
sired, embracing  all  the  topics  related  to  the  subject  under  cou- 
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sideration.  We  hope  that  it  will  not  be  long  before  the  med- 
ical schools  of  New  York  have  chairs  of  hygiene,  and  the  re- 
organization of  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  affords 
an  excellent  opportnnity  for  that  institution  to  take  the  initia- 
tive in  this  important  matter. 


MIA'  OR   PA  RA  GRAPHS. 

INSPECTION    OF    FOOD    AND    DRIC.^   IX   NEW  YORK  .^TATE. 

The  State  Hoard  of  Healtli  has  lately  reported  to  the  Legis- 
lature concerning  its  analytical  work  of  last  year,  especially  in 
the  departtnent  of  drug  adulteration.  The  examination  of 
medical  chemicals  and  drugs  has  been  actively  pursued  by  two 
of  the  analysts  of  the  State.  The  laws  governing  the  products 
of  milk  have  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Dairy  Commissioner 
the  supervision  of  some  of  the  most  important  food  interests. 
Tlio  board  of  health  has  on  this  account  temporarily  abandoned 
tliat  field,  for,  even  with  the  appropriation  at  its  command  for 
analytical  work  all  turned  into  the  single  department  of  drugs, 
it  is  none  too  large  for  a  satisfactory  investigaliun  of  that  class 
of  substances.  During  the  year  1890  there  were  reports  made 
as  to  280  samples  of  alkaloidal  compounds — sncli  as  quinine  pills 
and  capsules,  morphine  pills,  tablets,  etc.;  also  as  to  .543  speci- 
mens of  other  kinds  of  pharmaceutical  preparations,  the  greater 
part  of  which  were  collected  from  the  apothecaries'  shops  in 
ditlerent  sections  of  the  Slate  -Vbout  7(t  per  cent,  of  the  alka- 
loidal pre(>arations  were  found  passable,  while  only  54  per 
cent,  of  the  otiier  preparations  could  be  re|)<)rted  i.s  of  good  or 
fair  quality.  No  prosecutions  have  been  entered  upon  by  the 
board,  althougli  such  a  course  may  become  necessary.  The  ex- 
perience of  the  board  has  shown  that  the  majority  of  offenses 
have  been  the  result  of  ignorance  rather  than  of  fraudulent  in- 
tention. Tliis  seems  to  have  been  demonstrated  by  the  obtain- 
ing of  series  of  second  samples  collected  during  the  progress  of 
the  work  from  dealers  whose  goods  had  been  found  of  interior 
quality  at  the  tirsl  inspection.  The  first  notification  had  gener- 
ally been  heeded.  Much  good  has  already  been  accomplished 
and  there  is  a  growing  co-operation  on  the  part  of  manufact- 
urers and  others  who  at  the  outset  of  these  investigations,  in 
1885,  evinced  an  active  feeling  of  hostility  to  the  analysts' 
supervision. 

MASSAGE    OK   THE    STOMACH 

.JonANN  CsERi  lOrvotii  Iletilii]).,  1890,  No.  9o ;  GdzzetUi 
dcijli  tinpitali,  Dec.  28,  1890)  employs  massage  two  or  three 
hours  after  dinner,  when  the  stomach  is  full.  The  patient  lies 
on  his  back,  with  the  knees  bent,  and  breathing  with  the  mouth 
open,  while  tHe  stomach  is  rubbed  and  kneaded  with  the  tips 
of  the  fingers  of  both  hands,  at  first  gently,  then  with  more 
force,  for  about  ten  minutes.  Finally  the  intestines  are  treated 
in  a  similar  manner.  The  manipulation  is  not  painful  or  dis- 
agreeable. In  the  beginning,  considerable  gas  is  given  otl"  by 
the  mouth,  which  of  itself  affords  much  relief  to  the  patient. 
After  the  massage  there  remains  a  sensation  of  warmth  in  the 
stomach;  sometimes  there  is  a  feeling  of  relaxation  and  drow- 
siness. Improvement  is  noticed  after  a  few  days  of  this  treat- 
ment. The  time  chosen  for  the  massage  corresponds  to  the 
physicdogical  jirocesses  by  which  a  i>art  of  the  food  j)a89es  from 
the  sound  stomach  into  the  duodenum.  The  stimulation  of  the 
massage  increases  the  gastric  secrctii  n  and  promotes  the  peris- 
talsis of  the  stomach;  the  passage  of  the  food  into  the  duo- 
denum is  also  aided  by  the  simple  mechanical  action;  the  car- 
dialgii!  pains  cease  at  once.  This  method  of  treatment  is  in- 
dicntod  in  nervous  dyspepsias  and  in  atony  and  dilatation  of  the 


stomach,  but  should  not  be  employed  when  gastric  ulcer  or 
tumors  are  present, 

THYREOIDECTOMY. 

At  the  present  time  much  is  being  written  and  said  as  to 
the  possible  results  of  transplantation  of  thyreoid  tissue  and  of 
the  extirpation  of  the  gland  for  the  amelioration  of  certain  dis- 
eased conditions.  In  this  line  of  work  Tizzoni  and  Centanni, 
in  the  Archirio  per  le  scifti^e  mediehe,  an  abstract  of  which  ap- 
pears in  the  Cevtrnlblatt  far  MiniscTie  Jfedicin,  publish  an  arti- 
cle on  the  remote  effects  of  thyreoidectomy  im  dogs.  They 
conclude  that  extirpation  of  the  thyreoid  gland  brings  about 
colloid  glandular  degeneration,  that  the  assumption  of  the  thy- 
reoid function  by  some  other  glandular  structure  is  not  sulh- 
cient  to  supply  ihe  physiological  requirements,  and  that  the 
removal  of  this  gland  is  always  fatal  sooner  or  later. 


THE   PHILADEI.l'HIA   POLYCLINIC. 

The  Polyclinic  Medical  Society,  composed  of  the  faculty, 
assistants,  pupils,  and  alumni  of  the  Philadelphia  Polyclinic  and 
College  for  Oraduates  in  Medicine,  is  undertaking  to  raise  a 
fund  for  the  endowment  of  the  institution.  Those  who  are  eli- 
gible to  meiubership  and  contribute  ten  dollars  will  be  known 
as  founders;  those  (not  necessarily  members)  who  contribute 
fifty  dollars,  as  donors;  and  those  (not  necessarily  members) 
who  contribute  five  hundred  dollars  at  onetime,  as  benefactors. 
All  these  contributors  will  have  their  names  placed  on  a  brass 
tablet  that  is  to  be  put  up  in  some  conspicuous  place  in  the  new- 
building.  The  tablet  will  be  unveiled  on  the  2(1  of  .\pril.  We 
are  glad  to  le.irn  that  a  number  of  contributors  have  already 
joined  in  the  movement. 


MALARIA    AS    A    CAUSE    OF    SCIATICA. 

Dr.  C.  S.  Potts,  in  the  University  Mediral  Maijazine,  re- 
ports a  case  of  double  sciatica  of  undoubted  malarial  origin. 
The  pain  was  paroxysmal,  coming  on  on  alternate  days,  begin- 
ning with  a  chill,  and  followed  by  fever  and  sweating.  The  pa- 
tient was  put  upon  the  use  of  quinine,  which  caused  a  rapid 
amelioration  of  the  symptoms.  This  case  presented  two  un- 
usual features :  First,  both  sciatic  nerves  were  affected  simul- 
taneously, which,  while  it  occasionally  occurs,  is  far  from  com- 
mon. Secondly,  while  malarial  poisoning  is  a  well-known  canse 
of  neuralgia  of  the  trigeminal  and  intercostal  nerves,  most  au- 
thors give  it  no  place  as  a  cause  of  sciatica. 

TIIK    TKLATMEXT    (IF    ILCEU^    OF   THE    CORNEA. 

The  dry  dressing  of  Guaita  is  recommended  in  the  Revue 
generate  de  cliniqiie  etde  therapeiitiquexn  the  treatment  of  ulcers 
of  the  cornea  as  being  the  most  prompt  in  checking  the  process 
and  in  promoting  healing,  and  it  is  said  that  its  employment 
leaves  the  cornea  more  transparent  than  any  other  method. 
The  eye  is  first  washed  with  a  weak  corrosive-sublimate  solu- 
tion, the  eyes  are  then  closed  with  a  bandage  of  salol  gauze 
over  which  is  placed  an  antiseptic  wadding,  and  the  whole  is 
fastened  firmly,  to  insure  immobility,  and  allowed  to  remain 
for  three  or  four  days. 

THE   STATE   HOARD   OF   MEDICAL   EXAMINKliS   OF   NEW 
.lERSEY. 

TiiR  secretary  of  the  board,  Dr.  William  Perry  Watson,  in- 
forms us  that  the  board's  hill  re|)oaling  the  charter  of  the  Medi- 
cal and  Surgical  College,  of  that  State,  has  been  [lassed  by  the 
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Legislature  and  approved  by  theGoveroor.  This  is  exceedingly 
satisfactory,  and  we  believe  that  Dr.  Wat-^on  is  abundantly  war- 
ranted in  saying,  as  he  does,  that  during  the  first  year  of  its 
existence  the  board  has  done  something  toward  puril'jing  the 
medical  profession  of  the  State  and,  by  example,  that  of  other 
States. 


ITEMS,    ETC. 

Infectious  Diseases  in  New  York. — We  are  indebted  to  the  Sanitary 
Bureau  of  the  Health  Department  for  the  following  statement  of  case? 
and  deaths  reported  during  the  two  weeks  ending  March  17,  1891 : 


Week  ending  Mar.  10. 

Week  ending  Mar.  17. 

Cafies. 

Deaths. 

Cases. 

Deaths. 

Typhoid  fever 

14 

130 

2 

426 

105 

1 

1 
17 

3 
13 
37 

0 

0 

14 

173 

5 

393 

88 

0 

9 

4 
22 

Cerebro-spinal  meningitis 

4 
18 

Diphtheria 

Small-pox 

29 
0 
0 

The  Eeservoir  "  Air-garden  "  Project.^At  a  meeting  of  the  Sec. 
tion  in  Public-  Health  of  the  Xew  York  Academy  of  Medicine,  held  on 
Wednesday  evening,  the  18th  inst.,  this  subject  came  up  for  discussion. 
Dr.  R.  H.  Derby  introduced  the  following  document:  A  bill  has  passed 
the  Assembly,  and  is  now  before  the  Senate  of  this  State,  which  author- 
izes the  construction  of  an  air-garden,  with  pavilions,  a  botanical  gar- 
den, over  the  reservoir  at  Forty-second  Street  and  Fifth  Avenue.  It  is 
also  made  a  part  of  said  bill  that  the  use  of  said  reservoir,  as  such, 
shall  be  continued.  No  definition,  description  or  limitation  is  made  as 
regards  the  word  pavilions  ;  it  is  in  the  plural  and  has  been  substituted 
for  the  words  restaurant  and  music  hall  in  the  hill  at  first  submitted  to 
the  Assembly,  aud  hence  makes  it  legitimate  to  suppose  that  it  is  the 
intention  of  the  f rimers  and  supporters  to  have  the  paviUons  for  those 
who  will  eat  and  drink  and  Usten  to  music.  The  establishment  of  a 
garden  over  the  reservoir  means  the  placing  tliere  of  soil  and  manure 
and  the  subsequent  renewal  of  these,  and  the  continued  wetting  of  both 
the  soil  and  the  phints.  The  estabhshment  of  pavilions  of  the  charac- 
ter described  is  designed  and  intended,  with  the  attraction  of  the  gar- 
dens, to  bring  together  a  large  number  of  people,  ever  changing,  many 
of  whom  would  have  consumption,  the  early  stages  of  typhoid  fever,  etc., 
above  this  portion  of  the  water  S'lpply  of  New  York  city.  These  people 
will  require  closets,  urinals,  and  drains,  and  therewith  more  or  less  exten- 
sive plumbing  will  also  be  required  for  drains  from  the  Bowers,  and  [)ro- 
vision  will  have  to  be  made  for  refuse  food,  etc.,  if  any  sort  of  a  restaurant 
is  established.  Heat  and  cold  would,  by  the  resulting  expansion  and 
contraction,  cause  cracks  in  any  floor  constructed,  and  thus  allow  of 
leakage  into  the  water  in  the  subjacent  reservoir.  The  water  stored 
in  the  reservoir  to  be  used  in  case  of  fire  is  drawn  through  the  same 
pipes  as  supply  drinking-water  to  a  considerable  portion  of  the  city, 
and  must  be  discharged  through  these  from  time  to  time  or  else  be- 
come stagnant,  independent  of  its  use  against  fire.  Therefore  be  it 
resolved  that  we,  niendjers  of  the  Academy  of  Medicine,  do  most  ear- 
nestly protest  against  the  enactment  of  the  aforesaid  bill,  believing  that 
the  construction  of  an  air-garden,  with  pavilions,  or  botanical  gardens, 
over  the  reservoir,  whose  water  passes  through  pipes  conveying  drink- 
ing water  to  a  large  number  of  our  citizens,  will  be  followed  by  disease 
and  death  rlirectly  traceable  to  contamination  from  such  air-garden  with 
pavilions.  The  preambles  and  resolution  were  adopted  and  the  matter 
was  referred  to  the  general  meeting  of  the  Academy  the  next  evening. 

The  Bellevne  Hospital  Training  School  for  Hale  Nurses. — Tiic 
first  commencement  of  this  school  occurred,  under  very  favorable  au- 
spice.s,  on  the  evening  of  March  1 1th.  There  were  eighteen  men  In  the 
cla.Hs. 


The  Jefferson  Medical  College,  of  Philadelphia. — It  is  announo 
that  Dr.  II.  Augu.itus  Wilson  has  been  elected  lecturcron  ortliopicdii' 
in  place  of  Dr.  ().  II.  Allis,  resigned. 


The  Congress  of  American  Physicians  and  Surgeons. — The  secre- 
tary makes  the  following  correction  of  the  list  of  rj-officio  vice-presi- 
dents given  in  his  recent  circular,  the  substance  of  which  we  printed 
last  week:  As  the  president  of  the  American  Ortliopicdic  Association, 
Dr.  Adoniram  B.  Judson,  instead  of  Dr.  Xewton  M.  Shaffer. 

The  Jenkins  Medical  Association,  of  Yonkers. — The  programme 
for  the  next  meeting,  on  Thursday  evening,  the  26th  inst.,  includes  the 
Report  of  the  Section  in  (llistetrics  and  a  paper  on  Abortion. 

The  Long  Island  College  Hospital. — The  graduation  exercises  of 
this  college  took  place  on  March  12th  at  the  Brooklyn  Academy  of 
Music,  with  a  class  numbering  eighty-two.  Dr.  T.  G.  Thomas  delivered 
an  address  to  the  students  on  the  subject  of  The  Possibilities  of  Medi- 
cine. The  valedictorian  was  Dr.  Henry  T.  Hotchkiss.  The  Dudley  gold 
medals  were  awarded  to  Dr.  Slee  and  Dr.  Polak. 

Naval  Intelligence. — Official  List  of  Changes  in  the  Medical  Corps 
of  the  United  States  Navy  for  the  week  ending  March  7,  1891 : 
Ruth,  M.  L.,  Surgeon.     Granted  one  month's  sick  leave. 
Evans,  S.  G.,  Assistant  Surgeon.     Detached  from  Xaval  Academy  and 

ordered  to  the  Monongahela. 
Price,  A.  F.,  Surgeon.     Ordered  to  the  V.  S.  Steamer  Monongahela. 
Harris,  H.  N.  T.,  Assistant  Surgeon.     Ordered  for  examination  pre- 
liminary to  promotion. 
PiCKERELL,  George  McC,  Assistant  Surgeon.    Ordered  for  examination 

preliminary  to  promotion. 
A-\ZAL,  Ernest  W.,  Passed  Assistant  Surgeon.     Ordered  to  the  U.  S. 

Steamer  Lancaster. 
North,  James  H.,  Jr.,  Assistant  Surgeon.     Ordered  to  the  U.  S.  Steamer 

Lancaster. 
Gaines,  James   H.,   Surgeon.      Ordered    before    the    Retiring   Board, 

March  12th. 

Society  Meetings  for  the  Coming  Week  : 

MosnAY,  Marrh  ^Sd :  Medical  Society  of  the  Coimty  of  New  York; 
Boston  Society  for  Medical  Improvement ;  Lawrence,  Mass.,  Medical 
Club  (private) ;  Cambridge,  Mass.,  Society  for  Medical  Improve- 
ment ;  Baltimore  Medical  Association. 

Tuesday,  March  24th :  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine  (Section  in 
Laryngology  and  Rhinology) ;  New  York  Dermatological  Society ; 
Buffalo  Obstetrical  Society  ;  Medical  Society  of  the  County  of  Lewis 
(quarterly),  N.  Y. 

WedneSuay,  March  35th  :  New  York  Surgical  Society ;  New  York 
Pathological  Society ;  American  Microscopical  Society  of  the  City 
of  New  York  ;  Medical  Society  of  the  County  of  Albany ;  Auburn, 
N.  Y.,  City  Medical  Association  ;  Berkshire,  Mass.,  District  Medical 
Society  (Pittsfield). 

Thcrsday,  March  36th  :  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine  (Section  in 
Obstetrics  and  Gynecology);  New  York  Orthopiedic  Society;  Brook- 
lyn Pathological  Society  ;  Roxbury,  Mass.,  Society  for  Medical  Im- 
provement (private). 

Friday,  March  2~lh :  Yorkville  Medical  Association  (private) ;  New  York 
Society  of  German  Physicians ;  New  York  Clinical  Society  (private) , 
Philadelphia  Clinic il  Society;  Philadelphia  Laryngological  Society. 

Saturday,  March  2Sth:  New  York  Medical  and  Surgical  Society  (pri- 
vate). 


IProtecbings  of  ,§oci:cttes. 


NEW  YORK  ACADKMY  OF  MEDICINE. 

Mnthiff  0/  Fc'iriK/r;/  in,  ISni. 

The  President,  Dr.  .\.  L.  Ldomis,  in  the  Chair. 

On  Operative  Surgical  Treatment  for  Aneurysm  of  the 
First  Two  Portions  of  the  Subclavian  Artery.     Ibis  was 

the  title  of  a  paper  by  l)r.  .1.  1).  Kicv.v.M.      Ik-  opc-iic-d  Ijis  paper 
with  a  history  of  a  recent  ca.se  wliich  had  occurred  in  his  own 
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practice,  and  from  which  he  hoped  some  useful  eonclusions 
might  be  drawn.  Mary  D.,  aged  fifty-five,  on  examination,  had 
shown  the  existence  of  an  aneurysmal  tumor,  extending  about 
an  inch  and  a  half  above  the  right  clavicle,  behind  and  nearer 
to  the  outer  side  of  the  sterno-cleido-mastoid  muscle.  From  this 
situation  it  had  extended  obliquely  downward  to  the  episternal 
notch,  thence  behind  the  sternum,  although  not  pressing  against 
it.  Percussion  at  and  around  the  immediate  neighborhood  of 
the  right  sterno-clavieular  articulation  had  disclosed  a  marked 
degree  of  dullness.  There  was  complaint  of  constant  pain,  full- 
ness, and  throbbing,  which  had  existed,  with  varying  intensity, 
for  several  weeks  at  the  seat  of  the  tumor.  The  fingers  could 
not  be  pressed  between  the  tumor  and  the  clavicle  or  the  ster- 
num, on  account  of  the  size  of  the  growth.  Huskiness  of  the 
voice  was  marked,  without  the  presence  of  the  usual  assignable 
causes  of  it.  There  were  occasional  attacks  of  nausea,  dizzi- 
ness, and  headache,  with  ringing  in  the  ears  and  flashes  of  light. 
Tlie  pulsation  of  the  radial  artery  of  the  right  side  was  appre- 
ciably weaker  than  that  of  the  left  side.  A  soft  bruit,  but  no 
thrill,  was  present.  No  difiiculty  in  deglutition  or  respiration 
had  occurred  from  direct  pressure.  From  a  careful  examina- 
tion by  himself  and  several  colleagues,  aneurysm  of  the  first 
portion  of  the  subclavian  with  involvement  of  the  innominate 
was  deemed  to  be  a  discreet  and  rational  diagnosis.  The  pa- 
tient was  treated  tentatively  for  about  a  month,  producing  no 
appreciable  change  in  the  size  of  the  tumor.  Prior  to  opera- 
tion the  patient  had  a  sudden  and  severe  attack  of  dyspncea, 
attended  with  nausea,  vomiting,  ringing  in  the  ears,  flashes  of 
light,  and  great  cyanosis.  It  was  decided  to  tie  the  common 
carotid  and  subclavian  arteries  either  simultaneously  or  with 
an  interval,  as  might  seem  proper  after  ligature  of  the  carotid. 
Accordingly,  the  common  carotid  was  tied  immediately  above  the 
omo-hyoid.  Slight  loss  of  |)0  wer  of  the  right  side  of  the  face,  un- 
natural dilatation  of  the  right  pupil,  and  dizziness  were  the  only 
important  cerebral  manifestations  of  circulatory  interference 
that  followed  the  ligaturing;  all  of  these  had  disappeared  within 
the  Hrst  week  after  the  operation.  During  this  time  it  was  no- 
ticed tliat  all  evidences  of  the  previous  long-continued  hoarseness 
had  disappeared,  that  tlie  patient's  sensations  of  pain  and  full- 
ness and  tnrobbing  at  the  seat  of  the  tumor  were  no  longer  com- 
plained of,  and  that  the  tumor  ai)peared  to  bo  smaller  and  firmer. 
Twenty  days  after  the  ligature  of  the  carotid  the  tumor  had 
disappeared  almost  entirely  from  behind  the  posterior  border 
of  the  sterno-cleido-mastoid,  and,  without  extending  higher, 
had  advanced  toward  the  median  line  of  the  neck,  entering 
further  into  the  carotid  triangle.  Four  weeks  after  ligature  of 
the  cjirotid  the  subclavian  artery  was  tied  in  the  third  portion. 
Nothing  unusual  followed  as  the  immediate  result  of  this  op- 
eration. On  the  eleventh  day,  while  the  tumor  was  being  ex- 
amined, the  patient  complained  of  a  severe  pain  in  the  right 
side  of  the  head,  which  was  followed  quickly  by  nausea,  vom- 
iting, and  well-marked  ptosis  of  the  right  eye,  together  with 
right  myosis.  The  respirations  became  hurried,  attended  with 
moist  rAles,  and  on  the  tliirteenth  day  the  patient  died.  A 
post-mortem  examination  showed  the  aorta  to  be  the  seat  of 
very  extensive  chronic  deforming  endarteritis.  This  process 
was  more  marked  in  the  thoracic  and  abdominal  aorta  than 
in  iho  arch.  There  was  a  dilatation  of  the  ascending  and 
transverse  ]>ortions  of  the  aortic  arch  along  its  convex  sur- 
face. The  innominate  was  also  considerably  dilated,  especially 
near  its  origin.  There  was  a  firm  thrombus  in  the  right  com- 
mon carotid  situated  nn  inch  and  a  quarter  from  its  origin. 
Surrounding  the  third  portion  of  the  right  subclavian  artery 
was  a  heavy  catgut  ligature,  and  on  either  side  of  this  was  a  Hrm 
thrombus.  In  the  riglit  vertebral  artery,  half  an  inch  from  its 
termination  in  the  basilar,  was  a  thrombus  which  completely 


obstructed  the  vessel.  Beginning  in  the  lower  part  of  the  floor 
of  the  fourth  ventricle  on  the  right  side  was  an  area  of  soften- 
ing that  had  extended  upward  nearly  through  the  pons.  In  the 
right  hemisphere  of  the  cerebellum  there  was  also  a  large  area 
of  softening,  which  had  involved  nearly  the  whole  of  the  cen- 
ter of  the  hemisphere.  The  arteries  of  the  circle  of  Willis  and 
its  branches  presented  the  lesions  of  an  advanced  endarteritis. 
Fibrinous  deposit  had  not  taken  place  within  the  aneurysm  at 
any  portion  of  its  surface.  These  facts  seemed  to  point  to  a  state- 
ment previously  made,  that  a  correct  diagnosis  of  the  location 
of  an  aneurysmal  tumor  at  the  root  of  the  neck  was  an  impossi- 
bility except  in  special  cases.  There  was  no  doubt  that  the  im- 
mediate cause  of  death  was  the  brain  softening  which  followed 
thrombosis  of  the  vertebral  artery.  In  dealing  with  this  subject 
the  speaker  considered  the  question  as  to  the  better  plan  of 
procedure  in  aneurysmal  growths,  ligature  of  the  innominate 
artery  or  distal  ligature  of  the  common  carotid  and  subclavian 
arteries,  either  simultaneously  or  consecutively.  Precautionary 
treatment  might  be  said  to  include  regulation  in  dietetic  and 
physical  matters.  The  operative  expedients  that  might  be  em- 
ployed that  could  exercise  a  rational  and  reasonably  safe  influ- 
ence in  contributing  to  cure  in  either  the  distal  or  proximal  meth- 
ods of  ligature  were  few  indeed,  and  could  not  as  yet  be  given 
an  undisputed  prominence.  He  considered  but  two  at  length; 
those  were  galvano-puncture  and  the  recent  method  advanced 
by  Macewen.  The  introduction  of  metallic  substances  into  the 
sac  offered  but  little  hope  of  cure;  still,  whether  or  not  the 
employment  of  the  electrical  current  at  the  same  time  would 
not  prove  beneficial,  remained  to  be  determined.  The  method 
of  Macewen,  as  set  forth  by  himself,  was  deserving  of  special 
attention,  inasmuch  as  this  expedient  could  be  employed  with 
possibly  equal  advantage  in  connection  with  both  the  distal  and 
proximal  ligaturing  of  the  subclavian  for  aneurysm.  The  endeav- 
or was  to  stimulate  the  efforts  of  Nature  in  tJie  production  of 
the  consecutive  layers  of  fibrin  that  characterized  Nature's  cure. 
For  this  purpose  a  strong,  round  pin  of  sufficient  length  to  trav- 
erse the  dimensions  of  the  aneurysm  was  used.  It  was  pushed 
into  the  aneurysm  and  carried  to  the  opposite  surface  of  the 
sac  and  no  farther.  The  end  was  then  caused  to  irritate  this 
surface  by  manipulations  of  the  operator  or  by  movements 
caused  by  the  blood-current — by  the  former  agency  if  the  wall 
was  thick,  l)y  the  hitter  if  it  was  thin.  Ten  minutes'  application 
at  one  point  appeared  to  be  svtfficient  tor  this  purpose;  then 
the  direction  might  be  changed  again  and  again,  and  the  jiro- 
oess  repeated  until  the  entire  internal  surface  had  been  acted 
upon.  As  yet  the  speaker  had  no  personal  knowledge  of  the 
employment  of  this  method,  but  he  had  no  hesitancy  in  using 
a  measure  hearing  the  approval  of  so  able  a  teacher  as  Mac- 
ewen, especially  when  emphasized  by  the  results  he  had  thus 
far  secure<l  l)y  its  use.  After  detailing  the  histories  and  treat- 
ment of  Macewon's  cases,  the  speaker  said  that,  if  these  suc- 
cesses could  be  duplicated  in  similar  cases,  then  indted  a  now 
and  valuable  expedient  of  treatment  had  been  presented  for 
the  relief  of  the  unfortunate.  He  thought  that  the  least  gained 
by  the  so-called  medical  treatment  of  subclavian  aneurysm  em- 
jihatically  taught  that  its  employment  should  precede  all  other 
methods,  for  the  lease  of  life  follow  ing  distal  ligature  of  the 
subclavian  and  carotid  arteries  for  the  cure  of  aneurysm  of  the 
first  two  portions  of  the  subclavian  could  not  as  yet  be  esti- 
mated, because  of  the  ])aucity  of  such  cases  of  undoubted 
diagnosis.  Tlie  lease  of  life  following  ligature  of  the  innomi- 
nate alone  for  subclavian  aneurysm  did  not  justify  the  opera- 
tion. Hut  ligature  of  the  innominate  when  supplemented  with 
simultaneous  and  consecutive  ligature  of  the  associated  con- 
tiguous arteries,  or  by  other  exi)edients  equally  well  intended 
to  aid  the  cure,  was  worthy  of  favorable  consideration.     The 
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lease  of  life  gained  by  the  pin-irritation  method  of  Macewen 
and  galvano-punctare  with  its  associated  treatment  warranted 
a  strong  belief  in  the  special  benefits  of  these  expedients  when 
employed  singly  or  with  ligaturing. 

Dr.  .1.  A.  Wyeth  said  that  the  most  enthusiastic  surgical 
operator  would  admit,  from  the  synopsis  of  cases  given  by  the 
author  of  the  paper  and  from  careful  study  of  the  statistics,  that 
deligation  on  the  cardiac  side  for  the  cure  of  aneurysm  of  the 
first  and  second  portions  of  the  subclavian  artery  was  fraught 
with  the  gravest  danger,  while  deligation  on  the  distal  side  of 
an  anenr\  su),  either  of  the  carotid,  or  of  the  subclavian,  or  of  the 
axillary  artery,  or  of  both,  must  also  be  considered  a  dangerous 
procedure.  Tlie  study  of  these  cases  would  show  that  death 
had  followed  in  every  instance  in  which  the  innominate  artery 
had  been  tied  f')r  aneurysm,  and  that  death  had  occurred  soon 
after,  and  as  a  direct  result  of,  the  operation,  except  in  one  in- 
stance, and  in  this,  although  the  life  of  the  patient  was  pro- 
longed for  about  eight  years,  death  had  eventually  resulted 
from  rupture  of  the  aneurysmal  sac,  the  patient  bleeding  to 
death  from  the  collateral  circulation.  Although  it  did  not  ap- 
pear in  the  paper  of  the  evening,  it  was  a  fact  that  in  every 

,  single  instance  in  which  the  subclavian  had  been  tied  in  its  first 
surgical  division,  death  had  followed  as  a  result  of  the  opera- 
tion. It  was  also  proper  to  state  that  all  deligations  of  the  sub- 
clavian artery  in  its  first  surgical  division  bad  been  on  tberiylit 
side,  with  the  exception  of  the  case  by  Rogers,  of  New  York, 
who  had  lied  the  left  subclavian  in  its  first  surgical  division.  It 
seemed  to  the  speaker  that  it  was  a  procedure  of  doubtful  pro- 
priety to  undertake  deligation  on  the  cardiac  side  for  the  cure 
of  aneurysm  of  this  part  of  the  artery  until  every  other  means 
of  efi'ecting  a  cure  had  been  exhausted.  Looking  over  the  list 
of  the  operations  which  had  been  done  on  the  distal  side  of  the 
aneurysms,  it  would  appear,  from  the  notes  at  the  speaker's  dis- 
posal, that  the  axillary  artery  had  been  tied  for  the  cure  of  aneu- 
rysm in  the  subclavian  in  the  part  in  question  three  times,  and 
that  death  had  followed  soon  after  each  operation.  One  of  tl)e 
patients  had  died  from  syncope  on  the  eighth  day,  another  from 
hiemorrhage  on  the  twelfth  day,  and  a  third  soon  after  the  o|i- 
eration,  the  cause  of  death  not  being  given.  The  right  carotid 
had  been  tit-d  five  times  for  aneurysm  in  this  position,  and  death 
had  occurred  in  every  instance.  In  two  other  cases  in  which  the 
carotid  and  suhclavian  had  both  been  tied  death  had  taken  place, 
in  one  on  the  twenty  first  day  and  in  the  other  in  three  mouths, 
from  pneu-nonia.  In  twenty-two  cases  of  subclavian  aneurysm 
in  which  no  tre«tment  was  undertaken  there  were  four  spon- 
taneous cures  and  eigliteen  deaths.  In  the  eifihteen  fatal  cases, 
three  patients  had  died  of  other  diseases  than  the  aneurysm. 
Of  thirteen  cases  in  which  the  duration  of  life  was  noted  after 
recognition  of  the  aneurysm,  the  sum  total  was  forty-seven  years 
and  nine  months.  In  fourteen  cases  treated  by  the  method  of 
Valsalva,  with  .some  slight  modifieations  in  some  instances, 
seven  patients  were  cured  and  five  died,  and  two  others  were 
improved  when  lost  sight  of.  The  speaker  had  the  histories  of 
seven  patients — five  treated  by  direct  pressure,  four  of  whom 
were  cured  and  one  died,  and  in  addition  he  had  treated  one 
patient  who  had  been  discharged  cured  of  an  aneurysm  of  the 
subclavian  on  the  rigljt  side,  the  cure  having  Ijeen  elTected  by 
direct  pressure  lasting  through  three  months.      lie  had  been 

jl  called  in  consultation  in  another  case  by  Dr.  Tnttle,  and  in  this 
direct  pressure  was  tried,  and  the  patient  was  discharged  cured 
at  the  end  of  four  monihs,  and  had  remained  cured  twelve 
months,  up  to  the  present  date,  after  treatment  had  ceased.  It 
seemed  to  the  speaker  that  with  the  knowle<lgo  of  these  (aits 
these  aneurysms  ought  to  he  treated  by  direct  pressure  when 
possible,  such  treatment  being  combined  with  i|'iict  in  bed  and 
the  treatment  known  as  that  of  TufTnell.     Operative  interfer- 


ence should  only  be  undertaken  when  all  other  measures  had 
failed  or  when  the  danger  from  htemorrhage  was  inmiinent,and 
it  could  be  controlled  by  ligating  the  artery. 

Dr.  L.  A.  Sti.msox  thought  that  the  difficulty  of  making  a 
diagnosis  in  these  cases  was  often  a  stumbling-block.  If  the 
aneurysm  was  not  of  the  subclavian,  treatment  by  the  method 
of  direct  pressure  or  by  the  internal  method  would  be  equally 
unavailing.  He  did  not  know  much  about  the  distal  ligature  of 
aneurysms  at  the  root  of  the  neck,  but  his  impression  was  quite 
clear  that  the  result  of  ligature  on  the  distal  fide  in  aneurysms 
of  the  innominate  and  subclavian  was  far  from  bad.  In  one 
case  with  which  he  had  personally  had  to  do  the  patient  had 
lived  twenty-one  months  and  had  then  died  of  phthisis.  The 
idea  propounded  by  Macewen  was  not  a  new  one.  The  intro- 
duction of  eight  or  ten  needles  with  their  points  crossed,  thus 
favoring  the  formation  of  clot,  had  already  been  reported  with . 
certain  good  results.  He  should  be  a  little  afraid  of  scratching 
the  wall  of  an  aneurysm. 

Dr.  E.  G.  Janeway,  in  a  communication  read  by  Dr.  Bull, 
said  that,  so  far  as  his  experience  went,  there  was  no  better 
medical  treatment  of  these  aneurysms  than  by  a  modification  of 
the  TufFnell  method,  not  adopting  so  great  stringency  of  diet  as 
he  employed.  Medicines  were  of  service  for  two  purposes: 
First  to  quiet  the  heart's  action,  and  secondly  to  further  if  pos- 
sible the  formation  of  coagulation  in  the  sac.  Morphine  was 
not  only  useful  for  allaying  the  pain,  but  it  was  also  at  times 
the  only  agent  which  would  with  the  least  injury  quiet  a  rapid- 
ly acting  heart.  He  had  given  the  preference  to  aconite  or  gel- 
semium  as  cardiac  sedatives  in  cases  of  aneurysm.  Digitalis, 
by  increasing  tension,  was  likely  to  do  harm.  Iodide  of  potas- 
sium, continued  in  considerable  doses,  he  believed  to  have  some 
efficacy  in  promoting  coagulation  in  the  sac.  Absolute  rest  for 
months  should  be  a  part  of  all  the  medical  treatment.  Special 
eases  might  need  some  medication  for  symploms,  such  as 
ansemia.  The  bowels  were  apt  to  become  constipated  as  a 
result  of  the  rest  and  diet  and  the  use  of  oi)iates.  The  strain- 
ing necessitated  by  the  constipation  would  nullify  the  good 
done  by  the  rest  and  treatment;  therefore  the  state  of  the 
bowels  should  be  carefully  inquired  into  and  existing  constipa- 
tion relieved. 

Dr.  F.  II.  Markoe  thought  that  one  of  the  chief  dangers  of 
operative  interference  in  these  aneurysm  cases  was  from  haem- 
orrhage through  the  collateral  circulation,  and  anything  which 
efiFectually  guarded  against  this  occurrence  was  a  long  stride  in 
the  treatment  of  these  conditions.  He  advocated,  as  one  of  the 
best  methods  of  securing  freedom  from  these  hsemorrhages,  the 
ligaturing  of  the  vertebral  arteries. 

Dr.  Bkvant  said  he  was  aware  that  the  tying  of  the  verte- 
brals  was  not  attended  with  any  very  great  danger  except  in 
aged  persons  or  where  there  existed  structural  changes  in  the 
vessels.  It  wa*,  however,  a  question  whether  the  puslei  lor  com- 
municating arteries  had  not  as  much  to  do  with  the  collateral 
circulation  as  the  vertehrals. 


SECTION    IN    onSTRTHICS    AND    GYN. ECOLOGY. 

Meeting  of  Jitnuary  22,  1801. 

Dr.   F.   II.  OuANDiN  in  the  Chair. 

Ectopic  Pregnancy. — Dr.  II.  .1.  Boidt  cxhihlicd  a  tube 
which  he  had  that  day  removed  from  a  wcnian  in  h  hom  he  had 
previously  diagnosticated  ectopic  pregnar.cy.  'I  he  patient  had 
been  suddenly  taken  with  severe  symptoms  of  co  lapse,  and  an 
immediate  operation  was  cidled  for.  On  oix-ning  the  abdomen, 
the  cavity  was  found  filled  with  blood,  and  lurtijer  investigation 
disclosing  a  ruptured  lube,  which  was  at  once  removed.     The 
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patieat's  condition  prevented  any  further  search  for  the  fatii8, 
which,  the  speaker  was  couvinced,  had  escaped  iinto  the  ab- 
dominal cavity. 

Rapid  Malignant  Degeneration  of  the  Ovary.— I>r.  A.  F. 
CrRRiEK  related  the  history  of  a  case  which  presented  some  pe- 
culiar features.  The  patient,  a  woman  twenty-sis  years  of  age, 
of  good  general  health  and  of  fine  physique,  hut  a  great  sufferer 
from  dysmenorrhoea,  had  been  treated  by  the  speaker  in  every 
possible  way  for  the  relief  of  this  condition,  but  without  avail. 
Laparotomy  was  finally  performed,  and  a  small  ovarian  cyst 
was  found.  This  was  evacuated  and  the  diseased  tissues  were 
excised.  The  patient  recovered  promptly,  and  was  apparently 
cured,  when,  in  about  a  month,  slie  began  to  decline  in  spirits 
and  general  liealtli,  and  her  old  trouble  returning  to  such  an 
extent  that  a  second  operation  was  done  to  discover  the  cause 
of  this  change,  if  possible.  The  jielvis  was  found  to  be  tilled 
with  a  solid  mass  of  adhesions;  as  there  had  been  no  inflamma- 
tory trouble,  this  condition  seemed  strange.  The  remaining 
ovary  was  found  diseased,  and  examination  showed  the  degen- 
eration to  be  malignant.  The  speaker  thought  it  curious  that 
such  malignant  degeneration  could  take  place  so  rapidly  in  an 
otherwise  healthy  person. 

The  CiiAiRM.\x  suggested  that  the  condition  might  have  been 
hrouglit  on  hv  infection  or  irritation. 

Under  what  Condition  can  Electricity  be  of  Positive 
Service  to  the  Gynaecologist? — Dr.  Cuekier  read  a  paper 
with  this  title.  He  con-idered  the  subject  under  three  head- 
ings. Under  the  first  he  referred  to  the  various  apparatuses, 
and  stated  which  he  tliought  the  best  and  simplest  for  the  ])ur- 
pose  of  applying  electricity.  For  the  faradaic  battery  Gaiffe's 
was  to  he  preferred,  as  being  always  in  order,  cleanly,  and  cost- 
ing but  a  few  dollars.  For  the  galvanic  battery,  a  number  of 
large  cells  in  continuous  connection,  either  the  Law  or  the 
Leclanch6  cell,  would  fill  all  of  the  requirements.  Under  the 
second  beading  the  indications  for  electrical  treatment  were 
fully  elucidated,  and,  lastly,  the  cautions,  contra-indications, 
anil  olijectioiis  to  ils  use. 

The  Treatment  of  Menorrhagia  and  Metrorrhagia  by 
the  Chemical  Galvano-caustic  Action  of  the  Positive  Pole. 

A  paper  by  Dr.  A.  H.  Goelet,  who  was  absent,  was  then 

read.  The  author  said  that,  in  adopting  any  line  of  treatment, 
much  depended  upon  the  associated  condition  as  to  how  active 
it  might  be,  and  this  applied  to  the  use  of  galvanism,  for  the 
strength  of  current  which  it  was  safe  to  use  depended  much 
upon  the  palhological  state  of  the  uterus  and  the  surrounding 
tissues.  Thus,  when  it  was  associated  with  a  circuniuterine 
intlamination,  we  must  proceed  cautiously  and  feel  the  way  to 
the  higher  currents,  which  were  sometimes  necessary  to  con- 
trol tbo  bleeding,  never  using  more  than  from  tliirty  to  fifty 
milliamp6re8  at  the  commencement,  or  until  the  infiammatory 
condition  bad  subsided.  For  controlling  uterine  luemorrhage 
the  peculiar  hnjmostatic  action  of  the  positive  pole  was  taken 
advantage  of,  and  to  produce  a  permanent  result  a  decided  caus- 
tic action  must  be  obtained.  The  author  used  an  antiseptic 
douche  of  creolin  solution  before  and  after  each  intra  uterine 
application.  If  the  subsequent  behavior  of  n  case  demanded 
it,  cauterization  might  be  repeated  every  three  days  until  the 
bleeding  bad  entirely  stopped.  It  wa."  advisable  to  continue 
weekly  applications  with  the  platinum  sound  until  one  or  more 
normal  menstruations  had  passed,  to  make  sure  of  the  result, 
unless  the  causative  condition  demanded  other  treatment  which 
woul'l  interfere.  When  the  action  of  the  negative  pole  was 
called  for  in  treating  the  primary  disease  after  the  hajniorrhage 
was  controlled,  it  could  be  used  without  risk  of  provoking  its  re- 
turn. When  hiomorrhago  followed  abortion,  the  curette  should 
ahvayit  bo  used  first  to  remove  all  retained  debris,  and  positive  ' 


cauterization  might  be  permissible  if  the  biemorrhage  was  per- 
sistent This  remedy  bad  proved  etBcient  in  submucous  fibroids, 
where  their  removal  was  not  possible. 

Dr.  G.  Bettos  Masset,  of  Philadelpbia,  regretted  that  Dr. 
Currier  had  not  been  more  explicit  in  stating  when  he  would  or 
would  not  use  electricity  within  the  uterus.  For  his  part,  he 
made  it  a  practice  never  to  use  it  in  this  manner  unless  it  was 
positively  necessary.  He  also  noticed  that  Dr.  Currier  favored 
small  rather  than  large  doses  of  electricity.  It  was  the  speak- 
er's practice  to  make  use  of  the  alternating  currents  oftener 
than  was  evidently  done  by  other  gynsecologists.  This  was 
effected  without  shock,  which  was  avoided  by  gradual  alterna- 
tion of  the  currents — first  the  positive  and  then  the  negative. 
Since  he  was  making  more  use  of  electricity  he  was  becoming 
more  favorable  to  the  intra-uterine  puncture,  as  he  had  now 
done  quite  a  number  of  operations  and  had  no  bad  results.  He 
had  used  great  care  in  having  a  needle  that  was  insulated  np  to 
the  tip,  this  preventing  any  action  of  the  cautery  on  the  tissues 
along  the  track  of  the  needle. 

Dr.  J.  H.  GrxxiNft  was  in  favor  of  small  dosage  in  using 
electricity.  He  said  that  it  was  not  possible  to  tell  what  amount 
of  tissue  was  being  destroyed  when  such  large  doses  as  one 
hundred  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  milliamperes  were  being  used. 
He  thought  the  flexible  bipolar  electrode  was  to  be  preferred 
to  any  other,  as  it  would  adapt  itself  to  any  canal.  A  five-mil- 
liampere  galvanic  current  continued  for  five  minutes  would  re- 
move all  the  tissue  necessary,  if  dilatation  and  curetting  had 
been  done  first — a  rule  that  the  speaker  always  observed. 

Dr.  H.  J.  BoLDT  said  that  a  considerable  experience  with 
electricity  had  led  him  to  the  conclusion  that  moderation  in 
dosage  ought  to. bo  practiced.  He  had  had  good  results  in  re- 
lieving pain  caused  by  small,  hard  masses  and  bands  in  the  pel- 
vis, and  also  in  the  pain  of  oophoritis,  with  the  positive  current. 
In  chronic  endometritis  he  had  also  had  good  results.  But  in 
fibroids,  while  some  of  the  symptoms  might  be  relieved,  the 
tumor  could  not  be  cured,  and  there  was  always  a  ri--k  of  set- 
ting up  destructive  changes,  absolute  sloughing  of  the  whole 
mass — a  condition  which  then  required  operation  and  altogether 
a  dangerous  state  of  aliairs  for  the  patients.  He  made  it  a  rule 
not  to  touch  cases  of  fibroids  with  electricity,  as,  whenever  he 
had,  an  operation  had  finally  had  to  be  resorted  to.  He  also 
thought  electricity  dangerous  in  suppurative  conditions,  and  it 
was  alwMVS  to  be  avoided  where  pus  was  suspected.  Twenty  to 
thirty  milliamperes  was  the  largest  dose  of  electricity  that  ever 
ought  to  be  used. 

Dr.  W.  (iiLi,  Wyi.ie  had  made  quite  a  study  of  Apostoli's 
methods,  but  had  not  been  able  to  do  much  with  them.  He 
thought  that  the  advances  in  gynajcology  had  been  due  to  good 
surgery,  and  that,  when  practiced  in  the  right  way,  the  results 
would  be  better  than  with  any  other  method.  Subacute  and 
chronic  endometritis  could  lie  cured  if  good  drainage  could  be 
secured.  If  these  methods  were  carried  out  there  would  be  no 
place  for  electricity  in  this  branch  of  the  work.  He  was  confi- 
dent that  electricity  could  stop  ha!morrhage,  but  it  did  this  by 
practically  destroying  the  tissues,  a  condition  he  considered  ob- 
jectionable. In  fibroids,  treated  by  large  do.ses  according  to 
Apostoli,  the  speaker  had  seen  a  number  where  sloughing  had 
taken  place,  with  serious  septic  symptoms,  requiring  laparoto- 
my finiilly.  Ho  did  not  want  to  say  that  there  was  nothing  in 
electricity,  but  that  the  remedy  was  being  iistd  to  the  exclusion 
of  more  scientific  methods — namely,  those  of  good  surgery,  lie 
thought  that  the  treatment  of  uncomplicated  fibroids  was  Just 
where  it  was  before  the  introduction  of  the  electrical  treatment. 
The  speaker  did  not  hesitate  to  remove  a  solid  tumor  any  more 
than  a  fluid  one. 

Dr.  1'.  F.  Chambers  had  used  electricity  in  the  treatuiont  of 
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fibroids,  but  could  not  say  tbat  he  had  ever  seen  any  marked 
improvement ;  on  the  whole,  his  results  had  not  been  good. 

Dr.  G.M.  Edebohls  liad  tested  the  electrical  treatment  along- 
side of  the  surgical,  and  had  arrived  at  about  the  same  conclu- 
sions as  Dr.  Currier — that  in  minor  cases  electricity  was  to  be 
preferred,  and  that  in  small  doses.  He  thought  that  in  a  num- 
ber of  conditions  electricity  offered  the  same  ad  vantages  as  other 
remedies,  but  that  it  certainly  ought  not  to  be  used  by  the  gen- 
eral practitioner,  particularly  in  the  larger  doses.  He  had  also 
seen  a  number  of  accidents  from  the  use  of  currents  of  high  in- 
tensities. While  these  things  had  not  prejudiced  him  against 
the  remedy,  he  now  used  it  with  great  care. 

Dr.  .T.  R.  GoFFE  thought  that  great  discrimination  ought  to 
be  made  in  the  selection  of  cases  in  which  to  use  the  electricity, 
and  that  there  was  probably  some  good  to  be  got  out  of  it  if 
properly  understood. 

Dr.  F.  Krug  said  that  as  for  electricity  in  fibroids  he  had 
given  it  up  altogether.  He  thought  that  the  general  impression 
that  electricity  never  killed  and  that  only  the  laparotomies  did 
so,  should  be  got  rid  of,  for,  if  many  of  the  ca«es  carelessly 
treated  could  be  followed  up,  a  surprising  number  of  the  patients 
would  be  found  either  to  have  died  from  septicaemia  or  to  have 
resorted  to  operations  to  get  rid  of  the  sloughing  mass. 

Dr.  H.  N.  VrsEBERG  had  studied  Apostoli's  method  under 
that  gentleman's  observation,  and  was  of  the  opinion  that  the 
lack  of  good  results  here  was  due  to  faulty  technique. 

Dr.  McLean  was  very  glad  to  have  heard  both  sides  of  this 
much-agitated  question,  and,  for  one,  was  of  the  opinion  that 
Dr.  Wylie  had  struck  the  key-note  of  successful  gynecological 
treatment.  He  had  used  electricity  quite  a  good  deal,  but  was 
confident  that  better  results  would  be  obtained  when  good  sur- 
gical principles  were  carried  out. 

Dr.  William  3.  Morton  thought  that  electricity  as  a  reme- 
dial agent  should  not  be  caused  to  suffer  discredit  by  reason  of 
its  very  excess  of  power.  The  agent  which  various  gentlemen 
had  described  as  producing  cauterization  and  other  forms  of 
total  destruction  of  a  mass  of  tissue  he  thought  ought  not  to  be 
unde^^tood  as  medical  electricity,  but  rathei'  as  electro-surgery, 
for  the  same  effects  could  be  also  obtained  with  the  Paquelin 
cautery  or  any  hot  metal,  and  the  result  upon  the  tissue  was 
not  that  of  electricity,  but  of  heat.  So  also  in  the  electrolytic 
destruction  of  tissae  the  disintegrating  polar  effects  alluded  to 
were  purely  chemical,  the  effective  chemical  reagents  being 
produced  at  the  electrodes  out  of  the  watery,  saline,  and  otlier 
constituents  of  the  tissues.  But  the  same  disintegrating  effects 
could  be  obtained  with  caustic  potash,  acids,  and  a  variety  of 
destrnctive  drugs.  This,  again,  was  surgery.  What  he  meant 
when  he  spoke  of  electricity  in  a  inedicitl  sense  was  an  agent 
that  would  produce  definite  changes  in  tissues  without  gross 
destruction  due  to  heat  or  chemical  action,  and,  when  appliid 
with  a  knowledge  both  of  the  pathological  condition  and  of  the 
actions  of  the  currents,  could  be  made  to  produce  beneficial  re- 
snlts.  These  results  were  familiar  and  need  not  be  enumerated. 
Of  the  galvanic  and  faradaic  currents  it  was  not  necessary  to 
speak,  for,  as  a  rule,  they  were  pretty  well  understood ;  but  as 
regarded  static  electricity,  he  thought  that  great  strides  would 
be  made  witi  it  in  electro-gynajcology.  Ho  had  discovered  a 
new  current  cvocable  from  a  Holtz  machine,  which  could  ho 
nsed  with  the  usual  connecting  wires  and  electrodes  and  be  put 
to  exactly  the  same  lines  of  treatment  as  wore  being  pursued 
with  galvanic  and  faradaic  applications,  lie  was  sati.-tied  by 
experience  that  this  current  offered  to  the  gyniecologist  much 
better  results  in  certain  directions  than  either  of  the  others. 

The  CiiAirt.MA.v -said  he  was  not  surprised  that  the  electricians 
and  the  laparotomists  could  not  agree.  Ho  was  sure  that  elec- 
tricity had  limited   the  field  of  the  laparotomist,  and  that  the 


mortality  in  gynaecological  work  was  not  so  high  as  it  used  to 
be.  He  thought  that  the  great  trouble  with  electricians  was 
that  they  had  alleged  too  much  for  their  remedy,  but  that  as 
an  addition  to  the  auxiliary  methods  it  ranked  with  others. 
He  was  satisfied  that  small  dosage  would  offer  better  results 
than  when  high  intensities  w-ere  used. 
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Text-hooh  of  Ilygkne.  A  Comprehensive  Treatise  on  the  Prin- 
ciples and  Practice  of  Preventive  Medicine  from  an  Ameri- 
can Standpoint.  By  George  H.  Rohe.  M.  D.,  Professor  of 
Obstetrics  and  Hygiene  in  the  College  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons,  Baltimore.  Second  Edition,  thoroughly  revised 
and  largely  rewritten,  with  many  Illustrations  and  Valuable 
Tables.  Philadelphia:  F.  A.  Davis.  189t).  Pp.  x  to  421. 
[Price,  $2..50.J 

The  growing  science  of  hygiene,  dealing  as  it  does  with  pub- 
lic health,  has  a  constantly  increasing  literature.  Every  new 
book  on  the  subject  is  received  with  expectation  as  a  possible 
guide  to  simple  methods  that  will  insure  the  sanitation  of  cities, 
homes,  shops,  and  factories.  Every-day  hygiene  is  a  subject  in 
which  the  pubhc  at  large  interests  itself  at  the  present  time, 
and  any  suggestion  at  once  novel  and  of  sound  practical  sense 
is  sure  to  be  well  received.  In  Dr.  Roh6's  book  certain  things 
are  new,  to  wit:  extracts  from  publications  by  various  State 
boards  of  health  and  Dr.  Walter  Wyman's  im|)ortant  chai)ter 
on  quarantine.  Other  portions  of  the  work,  which  in  itself 
contains  many  facts  covering  a  wide  range,  leave  much  to  be 
desired  in  the  matter  of  form  and  arrangement.  Important 
subjects — like  clothing,  vital  statistics,  the  disposal  of  the  dead, 
etc. — are  treated  of  in  a  scant  and  inadequate  fashion.  This 
text-book  is  too  large  for  a  manual  and  too  small  to  serve  as  a 
complete  treatise.  Itis  chiefly  valuable  as  a  landmark.  It  points 
the  way  and  brings  into  notice  what  there  is  in  literature  of 
valne  to  the  student  of  sanitary  science. 

Manual  of  Cliniful  Diagnosis.  By  Dr.  Otto  Seifert,  I'rivat- 
docent  in  Wurzburg.  and  Dr.  Friedrioii  Mcller.  Assistant 
der  11.  med.  Klinik  in  Berlin.  Translated  from  the  F'ifth 
German  Edition,  enlarged  and  revised,  with  the  permission  of 
the  Authors,  by  William  Buckingham  Oanfield,  A.  M., 
M.  D.  (Berlin),  Member  of  the  Medical  and  Chirurgical  Fac- 
ulty of  Maryland.  Second  English  Edition,  revised  and  en- 
larged. With  Fifty  Illustrations  and  One  Colored  Plate. 
New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  1890.  Pp.  xi-185. 
[Price,  $1..50.J 
This  valuable  little  compendium  has  been  so  successful  as  to 

run  through  several  editions  in  Germany,  and  bids  fair  to  do 

the  same  in  this  country.     It  has  the  merit  of  compactness  and 

lucidity,  and  the  translation  is  very  creditable. 

A  Guide  to  the  Practical  Examination  of  rrine.  For  the  Use 
of  Physicians  and  Students.  By  James  Tvso.v,  M.  D.,  etc. 
Seventh  Edition.  Revised  and  corrected.  With  a  Colored 
Plate  and  Wood  Engravings.  Philadelphia:  P.  Bhikiston, 
Son,  &  Co.,  1891.     Pp.  x-13  to  255. 

The  popularity  of  this  hand-book  is  indicated  by  its  having 
passed  through  six  editions.  Thi.s  sevcntli  differs  from  the  pre- 
vious editions  in  some  minor  details  only.  We  know  of  no 
more  useful  guide  to  the  examination  of  the  urine  for  the  gen- 
eral practitioner  or  medical  student  than  this  of  Dr.  Tyson's. 
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A  Treatise  on  Xevralgia.  By  E.  P.  Hird,  M.  D..  Xe«-bury- 
port,  Mass.  Detroit:  George  S.  Davis,  1890.  Pp.  153. 
[The  Physician's  Leisure  Library.] 

This  is  a  conscientious  review  of  the  different  opinions  helfl 
concerning  tlie  aetiology  and  nature  of  neuralgia,  together  nitb 
a  description  of  its  multiple  forms — variable  as  its  topography 
— and  of  the  various  prophylactic,  therapeutic,  surgical,  and 
hygienic  measures  to  be  adopted  either  to  prevent  its  re- 
occurrence or  to  effect  its  cure. 

BOOKS    AND    PAMPHLETS    RECEIVED. 

Diseases  of  the  Digestive  Organs  in  Infancy  and  C'hildliood,  with 
Chapters  on  the  Investigation  of  Disease,  the  Diet  and  General  Man- 
agement of  Children,  and  Massage  in  Piediatrics.  By  Louis  Starr, 
M.  D..  late  Clinical  Professor  of  Diseases  of  Children  in  the  Hospital  of 
the  University  of  Penn.svlvania.  Second  Edition.  Illustrated.  Phila- 
delphia :  P.  Blakiston,  Son,  &  Co.,  1891.     Pp.  -\i-17  to  39r.. 

A  Compend  of  Gynsecology.  By  Henry  Morris,  M.  D.,  late  Demon- 
strator of  Obstetrics  and  Diseases  of  Women  and  Chililren  in  the  Jef- 
ferson Medical  College,  Philadelphia,  etc.  With  Foitv-fivf  Illustrations. 
Philadelphia:  P.  Blakiston,  Son,  &  Co.,  1891.  Pp.  -\ii-9  to  178.  [Quiz 
Compends,  No.  7.] 

Aphorisms  in  Applied  Anatomy  (or  Anatomy  for  the  Final  Exami- 
nation) and  Operative  Surgery,  including  100  Typical  tnim  voce  Ques- 
tions on  Surface  Marking,  etc.  Being  Notes  of  Demonstrations  to  his 
Surgery  Class.  By  Thomas  Cooke,  B.  A.,  B,  C,  M.  D.  (Paris),  F.  R.  C.  S. 
Eng.  London  and  New  York:  Longmans,  Green,  &  Co.,  1891.  Pp. 
x-1.3tol73.     [Price,  .Jl. 2.5.1 

The  Barbarity  of  Circumcision  as  a  Remedy  for  Congenital  Abnor- 
mity. By  Herbert  Snow,  M.  D.  Lond.,  etc.,  Surgeon  to  the  Cancer  Hos- 
pital.    London:  J.  i;  A.  Churchill,  1890.     Pp.  57. 

Hypnotisme  et  croyances  anciennes.  Par  le  Dr.  L.  R.  Regnier,  An- 
cien  interne  des  hopitaux,  etc.  Paris:  Lecrosnier  et  Babi,  1891.  Pp. 
xxiii-221.     [Publications  du  Progrh  medical.^ 

Oftalmologia  Estadistica;  Observaciones  Clinicas.  Notus  Fisiolo- 
gicas.  Estado  del  Organo  en  las  Afecciones  Oculales.  Terapeutiia. 
Por  el  Dr.  Enrique  Lopez,  Oculista  del  Hospital  Mercedes.  Habuna : 
Ruiz  y  Uermano,  1890.     Pp.  xiii-282. 

Transactions  of  the  American  Association  of  Obstetricians  and 
Gyniecologists.     Vol.  III.     For  the  Year  1890. 

Transactions  of  the  Medical  Society  of  North  (Carolina.  Thirty-sev- 
enth Annual  Session,  Oxford,  N.  C,  1890. 

Transactions  of  the  American  Opiithalmological  Society.  Tweiitv- 
sixth  Annual  Meeting.     Vol.  V,  1888-90. 

Thirty-ninth  Annual  Report  of  the  Directors  of  the  New  York  Oph- 
thalmic Hospital.     For  the  Year  ending  September  30,  1890. 

Purpura  Hajmorrhagica.  By  George  Roe  Lockwood,  M.  D.,  New 
York.     [Reprinted  from  the  Medical  Record.^ 

The  Surgical  Treatment  of  Erysipelas ;  a  Successful  Case  in  an  In- 
fant. By  Dillon  Brown,  M.  D.,  New  York.  [Reprinted  from  the  Ar- 
rhhe»  of  Pirdmlrie.^.] 

The  Construction  of  O'Dwyer  Tubes,  with  a  Report  of  Three  Hun- 
dred and  Fifty  Cases  of  Intubation  of  the  Larynx.  By  Dillon  Brown. 
M.  D.,  New  York.     [Reprinteil  from  the  Arelnvra  of  P(ediairies.'\ 

Rupture  of  the  Membrana  Tympani  by  Injection  of  Warm  Water 
into  the  Auditory  Canal  for  thf  Removal  of  Impacted  Cerumen.  By 
S.  Latimer  Phillips,  M.  D.,  of  Savannah,  Ga. 

Annual  Report  of  the  Health  Department  of  the  City  of  Baltimore 
to  the  Mayor  and  Council  of  Baltimore  for  the  Fiscal  Year  ending  De- 
cember 31,  1890. 

Nephrorrluiphy.  By  William  W.  Keen,  M.  D..  i'liiludilpliia.  |  \lr- 
printed  from  the  Annalx  of  Sitrr/iTi/.] 

A  New  Operation  for  Spasmodic  Wryneck.  By  W.  W.  Keen, 
M.  D.,  Philaili'lphia.     [Reprinted  from  the  Annalu  of  J^iiri/n-i/.^ 

An  Intpiiry  into  a  Characteristic  Organism  of  Diphtheria.  By  Jaliez 
Hogg,  Consulting  Sur|»eon  to  the  Royal  Westminster  Ophthalmic  Hos- 
pital.     [Ri'[)riii(ed  from  the  Afrdicnl  f'rrnH  and  Clmilar.] 

A  Search  for  a  Characttristic  Organism  of  Cancer.  By  .labez  Hogg, 
etc.     [Rcprinte<l  from  the  Mnltcal  Pniu  and  C'irnilnr.] 


Twentieth  Annual  Report  of  St.  Catherine's  Hospital,  Brooklvn, 
E.  D.     December  1,  1889,  to  November  30,  1890. 

Report  of  the  Fifth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Association  of  Execu- 
tive Health  Officers  of  Ontario.  Held  at  Owen  Sound,  August  19,  20, 
and  21,  1890. 

Twenty-second  Annual  Report  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Willard  State 
Hospital.     For  the  Year  1890. 

Eighth  Annual  Report  of  the  New  York  Skin  and  Cancer  Hospital. 

Annual  Report  of  the  Directors  of  the  Montefiore  Home  for  Chronic 
Invalids.     November,  1890. 

Fifteenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the  N.  Y.  S. 
Reformatory  at  Elmira.     For  the  Year  ending  September  30,  1890. 

The  Middlesex  Hospital.  Reports  of  the  Medical,  Surgical,  and 
Pathological  Registrars  for  the  Year  1889. 

La  Sdniti\  pubblica.  Conferenza  popolare  tenuta  ai  Signori  Sindaci 
ed  ai  Signori  Sacerdoti  del  circondario  di  clasone  11  9  settembrc,  1890, 
dal  Dott.  Carlo  Ruata. 

Las  Inyecciones  de  Koch.  Por  el  Doctor  D.  Gaspar  Gordillo  Lo- 
zano,  etc.     Madrid. 

Amygdalotoraie  et  hemorrhagie.  Par  le  Docteur  E.  J.  Moure.  (Com- 
munication faite  en  partie  k  la  Societe  de  chirurgie  de  Paris.) 

Transactions  of  the  Medical  Association  of  the  State  of  Missouri  at 
its  Thirty-third  Annual  Session,  held  at  Excelsior  Springs,  Mo.,  May  6, 
1890. 

Transactions  of  the  Colorado  State  Medical  Society,  Twentieth  .An- 
nual  Convention,  June,  1890. 

Sixth  Annual  Report  of  the  Library  Committee  of  the  New  York 
State  Medical  Association. 

New  York  Academy  of  Medicine.  Charter,  Constitution  and  By- 
laws, List  of  Fellows,  and  Current  Medical  Periodicals  on  File  in  the 
Library.     1891. 

Seventy-seventh  Annual  Report  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Massachu- 
setts General  Hospital  and  McLean  Asylum,  1890. 


Iicports  on  tbt  l^lrogrtss  of  |¥lct)idne. 


OPHTHALMOLOGY. 

Bv  CHARLES  STEDMAN  BULL,  A.  .M..  .M.  D. 

Obstructed  Eetinal  Circulation. — Morton  ( Ophlh.  Rei:,  March, 
IS'.Mi)  reports  a  nunihcr  of  interesting  cases.  In  the  firxt  case  there 
had  been  repeated  paroxysmal  failure  of  sight  in  one  eye,  accom- 
panied by  migraine.  After  the  loss  of  sight  in  this  eye,  during  one  of 
these  attacks,  the  paroxysmal  failure  began  in  the  other  eye.  There 
was  no  valvular  disease  of  the  heart.  In  the  xecond  case  there  had  also 
been  previous  paroxysmal  partial  failure  of  vision  in  the  affected  eye 
before  the  sight  was  irrecoverably  lost.  The  urine  was  of  low  specilic 
gravity  and  alhuminous.  The  heart  was  hypcrtrophied,  with  aortic  re- 
gurgitation, and  there  was  high  arterial  tension,  and  probably  atherom- 
atous degeneration  of  the  aorta.  In  the  third  case  there  was  no  his- 
tory of  previous  failure  of  sight.  The  urine  was  not  albuminous,  and, 
though  the  heart  was  slightly  hypcrtrophied,  there  was  no  valvular 
murmur.  There  was  high  arterial  tension,  and  probably  atheromatous 
degeneration  of  the  aorta.  The  fiyst  case  indicated  some  vascular  dis- 
turbance in  the  retina  itself,  as  the  failure  of  sight  advanced  from  al)Ove 
downward. 

Paralysis  of  Ocular  Muscles  in  Congenital  Syphilis. — Lawford 
(0/,/(M.  A'-r.,  April,  IK'.IO)  reports  tw.i  ca.-ies.  in  neither  of  which  was 
there  any  other  likely  cause  for  I  he  paralysis,  aiul  in  both  patients  con- 
genital syphilis  was  almost  a  certainty.  The  paralysis  in  both  was  proba- 
bly due  to  iierijiheral  nerve  disease.  In  the  second  case  the  lesion  was 
situated  either  at  or  immediately  anterior  to  the  sphenoidal  fissure,  and 
was  probably  a  periostitis,  in  which  the  nerve  trunks  became  involved. 
In  the  first  case  only  some  of  the  liranchcs  of  the  left  third  nerve  were 
at  first  affected,  and  the  weakness  exhibited  by  the  different  muscles 
was  unequal  in  degree.     The  apparent  partial  loss  of  power  in  the  right 
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internal  rectus  must  be  explained  by  another  lesion,  or  by  a  pre-existing 
weakness  of  this  muscle.  In  favor  of  a  double  lesion  was  the  patient's 
statement  that  she  had  had  bihitcial  supra-orbital  pain  before  ihe 
paralysis  came  on. 

A  New  Test  for  Heterophoria.— Maddox  {(Jj>/,l/,.  Jfei:,  May,  1890) 
describes  a  new  test,  the  principle  of  which  depends  on  the  prop- 
erty of  transparent  cylinders  to  cause  apparent  elongation  of  any  object 
viewed  through  them,  so  that  in  looking  at  a  distant  flame  with  a  glass 
rod  before  one  eye,  it  appears  converted  into  a  long,  thin  line  of  light, 
so  dissimilar  from  the  flame  itself,  as  seen  at  the  same  time  by  the 
other  naked  eye,  that  there  remains  practically  no  desire  to  unite  the 
two  images,  whose  relative  position  indicates  the  conditions  of  equilib- 
rium in  the  two  eyes.  Care  must  be  taken  that  the  rod  covers  the  en- 
tire pupil,  so  that  the  flame  is  not  seen  by  the  same  eye  as  that  which 
sees  the  hne  of  light.  The  difficulty  of  always  insuring  this  in  practice 
makes  a  little  accessory  to  the  rod  almost  indispensable.  It  consists 
of  a  disc  of  thin  metal  or  card-board,  which  is  most  conveniently  made 
of  a  size  to  Ht  into  any  ordinary  trial  frame,  and  punched  out  with. a 
rectangular  slit  in  the  center  about  half  an  inch  long,  and  slightly  nar- 
rower than  the  rod,  which  is  fixed  close  to  the  slit  or  in  it.  To  permit 
of  free  rotation  in  a  trial  frame,  the  rod  should  be  so  sliort  as  not  to 
reach  quite  to  the  edges  of  the  disc.  To  test  for  heterophoria,  stand 
the  patient  at  six  metres  fiom  a  small  flame,  and  place  the  rod  hori- 
zontally before  one  eye,  and  a  colored  glass  before  the  other.  If  the  line 
passes  through  the  flame,  there  is  orthophoria  as  far  as  the  horizontal 
movements  of  the  eye  are  concerned.  Should  the  line  lie  to  either  side 
of  the  flame,  there  is  either  latent  convergence  or  latent  divergence; 
the  former  if  the  line  is  on  the  same  side  as  the  rod,  the  latter  if  to  the 
other  side.  In  testing  for  vertical  deviations,  hold  the  rod  vertically, 
80  as  to  produce  a  horizontal  line  of  light.  If  the  line  passes  through 
the  flame,  there  is  no  tendency  to  vertical  deviation,  but  if  it  appears 
above  or  below,  there  is  anaphoria  of  that  eye  which  sees  the  lowest 
image.  These  deviations,  whether  vertical  or  horizontal,  may  be  meas- 
ured in  two  or  three  ways.  Prisms  of  increasing  strength  may  be 
placed  in  succession  before  the  naked  eye  till  that  prism  is  found  which 
brings  the  line  and  the  flame  together.  In  testing  for  anaphoria,  the 
edges  of  the  prism  should  be  up  or  down ;  up  if  the  flame  appears  lower 
than  the  line;  (/own  if  the  flame  appears  higher  than  the  line.  In  test- 
ing for  horizontal  deviations,  their  edges  should  be  in  or  out ;  in  if  the 
diplopia  is  homonymous  ;  out  if  it  is  crossed.  Another  method  is  to  use 
two  flames  instead  of  one.  In  looking  at  these  with  a  rod  before  one 
eye,  two  lines  and  two  flames  are  seen.  If  both  flames  have  a  line  pass- 
ing through  them  there  is  no  deviation ;  but  if  not,  the  flames  are  made 
to  mutually  a-prnach  and  recede  fronj  each  other  till  the  central  flame 
and  line  meet,  wbeii  tlicir  di^tanrc  apart  iricasuics  the  lictcroplioriii. 

A  Suggestion  as  to  the  Ftinction  of  Some  of  the  Eetinal  Elements. 
— Berry  {Op/it/i.  Rev.,  May,  18SU)  asks  the  que.stion  whether  it  is  not 
possible  that  the  rods  are  the  end  organs  of  projection  and  of  move- 
ments started  in  the  interest  of  fixation.  In  the  first  place,  it  can  not 
be  denied  that  their  arrangement  is  suitable ;  the  number  over  a  given 
area  increases  as  we  pass  from  center  to  periphery,  while  they  do  not 
exist  at  all  at  the  center  of  the  retina.  Corresponding  to  this  distribu- 
tion an  eccentric  image  will  cover,  and  the  light  vibrations  which  con- 
stitute its  physical  basis  will  bring  into  functional  activity,  a  relatively 
larger  proportion  of  rods  to  cones  the  more  peripheral  the  image  is. 
The  afferent  stimulus  might  therefore,  from  the  mere  summation  of 
the  impressions  received  by  each  individual  end  organ,  be  greater  rela- 
tively to  the  size  and  luminosity  of  the  retinal  image  the  more  periph- 

1  the  image.     It  is  not   likely,  however,  that  there  is  any  invariable 

'ioction  between  the  relative  number  of  rods  stimulated  and  the 
i.M-ment  elicited  in  response.  The  fact  of  the  possiflility  of  a  new 
I'Tojfction  being  acquired  after  some  time  appears  to  point  forcibly  to 
■'  '    ixistcnce  of  some  other  reflex  end  organ  in  the  retina  than  the 

'   and  presumably  the  rod.     The  reason  for  this  Is  that  in  the  mat- 
•  r  projection  the  center  of  the  retina  may  sometimes  be  found  to 
'   I  .iifT.Tiritly  fioii]  the  peripheral  portions. 

Iridescent  Vision  in  Olancoma. — Collins  iOphlli.  Hm.,  July,  1890) 
'IjHik-  tlial  till'  liiiliis  prodticeil  by  crythrophhi'inc  and  by  increased 
iritia  ocular  tension  are  due  to  the  same  cause,  and  that  that  cause  must 
b-  looked  for  io  the  cornea.     In  glaucoma  it  is  in  the  earliest  stages, 


often  during  periods  of  slight  increase  of  tension,  that  the  colored  rings 
are  most  frequently  seen  and  when  the  steaminess  of  the  cornea  is  only 
slightly  marked.  In  the  later  stages,  when  this  is  more  pronounced, 
the  halos  disappear.  The  same  with  the  aniesthesia ;  in  the  early 
stages  this  is  but  slight ;  in  the  later  stages,  when  the  steaminess  is 
greater  and  the  halos  absent,  it  is  more  evident.  The  steaminess  of  the 
cornea  in  glaucoma  is  evidently  at  first  an  epithelial  change,  for  if  a 
little  of  the  epithelium  be  rubbed  off,  a  perfectly  clear  cornea  remains. 
It  can  be  easily  imagined  that  the  stretching  of  the  cornea  consequent 
on  the  increased  tension  of  an  eye  would  tend  primarily  to  diminish  the 
lymph  streams  circulating  through  it,  and,  as  a  result  of  this,  slight 
drying  of  the  surface  epithelium,  and  possibly  some  shrinking  of  the 
cells  and  formation  of  spaces  between  them.  Changes  brought  about 
in  this  way  would  tend  rapidly  to  come  and  go  with  slight  alterations 
in  tension,  as  are  seen  in  cases  of  glaucoma. 

A  Form  of  Ocular  Xerosis. — Kollock  (Ophth.  Rev.,  September,  1890) 
calls  attention  to  a  peculiar  form  of  this  disease  prevalent  among  negro 
children.  The  conjunctiva  oculi  is  markedly  pigmented.  It  has  a  dirty- 
white  and  yellowish-green  hue  that  gives  the  eye  a  disagreeable  appear- 
ance. The  portion  of  the  conjunctiva  visible  between  the  lids  is  darker 
than  the  rest,  and  generally  thicker  near  the  corneal  margin.  The  pig- 
ment extends  well  back  into  the  retrotarsal  folds,  but  does  not  invade  the 
palpebral  conjunctiva.  The  ocular  conjunctiva  may  be  merely  thick- 
ened and  discolored,  but  it  is  relaxed  and  flabby,  so  that  every,  move- 
ment of  the  eyi!  throws  it  into  folds  about  the  cornea.  The  cornea  is 
frequently  bordered  by  an  ulcerating  ring  that  is  generally  below  the 
surface,  but  at  times  is  slightly  elevated.  This  ulceration  never  en- 
croaches farther  on  the  cornea.  The  edges  of  the  cornea  are  always 
hazy,  but  the  center  may  be  cleai-.  In  pronounced  cases  the  corneal 
epithelium  is  in  folds  or  ridges  like  the  conjunctiva.  Treatment,  which 
consisted  in  building  up  the  weakened  constitutions,  was  usually  fol- 
lowed by  l)eneficial  results.  Locally,  a  coUyrium  of  boric  acid  and  a 
weak  ointnunt  (if  \ellow  oxide  of  mercury  (gr.  ss.  to  3  j)  proved  effective. 

Muscular  Asthenopia. — Roosa  (OpIiJ/i.  Rev.,  October,  189(i)  does  not 
l>elieve  that  muscular  asthenopia,  as  understood  by  von  Graefe,  has  any 
such  importance  as  he  and  other  writers  have  attributed  to  it.  He  be- 
lieves that  insufficiency  of  the  ocular  muscles  is  usually  a  consequence 
of  organic  conditions  in  the  eyeball,  such  as  myopia,  hypermetropia, 
and  astigmatism,  and  he  thinks  that  the  term  muscular  asthenopia 
should  be  expurgated  from  ophthalmic  nomenclature.  Roosa  also  be- 
lieves that  if  Bonders  had  made  investigations  in  the  field  of  astigma- 
tism similar  to  those  which  he  made  in  the  field  of  hypermetropia  he 
would  have  proved  that  his  own  law — that  an  organic  fixed  condition  of 
the  eyeball  is  the  chief  cause  of  asthenopia — was  of  exclusive  impor- 
tance, and  that  unstable  secondary  muscular  conditions  did  not  deserve 
much  consideration.  Roosa  does  not  believe  in  the  existence  of  a  fixed 
standard  by  which  we  measure  the  power  of  the  muscles  of  the  eye- 
ball any  more  than  for  other  nmscles  of  the  body.  He  admits  that 
there  is  a  class  of  eases  of  asthenopia  in  neurotic  subjects  and  in 
women  suffering  from  diseases  of  the  generative  organs  that  is  never 
perfectly  relieved  by  correction  of  the  existing  errors  of  refraction. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  the  asthenopia  sometimes  occurring  after  ty- 
phoid fever  and  other  exhausting  diseases. 

A  New  Operation  for  Sjrmblepharon  of  the  Lower  Lid. — Harlan 
(Ophlh.  Rrr.,  I)i.|'cinbi-r,  IS'.lii)  dcscrilii-s  a  nietbod  of  opcniting  in  these 
cases  as  tollows:  The  adhesion  is  freely  dissected  up  until  the  move- 
ments of  the  eyeball  are  unimpaired.  An  external  incision  along  the 
margin  of  the  orbit  is  then  carried  through  the  whole  thickness  of  the 
lid,  which  is  thus  separated  from  its  connections  except  at  either  ex- 
tremity. A  thin  flap  is  then  formed  from  the  skin  below  the  lid,  care 
being  taken  to  leave  it  attached  at  its  base-line  by  the  tissue  just  beneath 
as  well  as  at  the  extremities.  On  this  attachment  it  is  turned  upward 
as  on  a  hinge,  bringing  its  raw  surface  into  contact  with  the  inner  sur- 
face of  the  lid  and  its  sound  surface  presenting  toward  the  ball,  and 
it  is  held  in  this  position  by  suturing  its  edge  to  the  margin  of  the  lid. 
In  dissecting  uj)  the  flap  the  incisions  arc  carried  more  deeply  into  the 
orbicularis  muscle,  when  the  base-line  is  nearly  reached,  to  enable  it  to 
turn  more  readily.  The  base  space  left  by  the  removal  of  the  strip  of 
skin  may  readily  be  covered  without  strain  by  making  a  small  horizon- 
tal incision  at  its  outer  extremity  and  forming  a  sliding  Hap. 
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Sarcoma  of  the  Iris  in  a  Child  aged  Two  Years. — Alt  (Amer.  Jour, 
of  Opiithal..  Febiuarv,  ISiln)  reports  au  interesting  case  of  this  kind  in 
a  young  child  of  apparently  little  more  than  four  weeks'  duration.  The 
right  eye  showed  but  little  injection.  The  small  pupil  was  hound  down 
to  a  cataractous  lens.  The  iris  was  swollen  and  nodulated,  and  the  an- 
terior chamber  was  shallow.  There  were  several  nodules  in  the  iris,  two 
of  them  (juite  large.  In  the  following  weeks  the  swelling  of  the  iris  in- 
creased, and  finally  the  largest  nodule  showed  signs  of  parenchymatous 
biemorrhage.  About  two  weeks  after  Alt  first  saw  the  child  the  epis- 
cleral injection  became  marked,  and  there  appeared  two  staphylomatous 
projections  of  the  sclera  in  the  ciliary  region.  The  enucleation  of  the 
eye  was  then  advised  and  immediately  performed.  The  eyeball  beiug 
hardened  and  cut  open,  it  was  seen  that  the  neoplasm  involved  almost 
exclusively  the  iris.  On  microscopical  examination,  the  tumor,  which 
involved  the  whole  of  the  iris,  was  found  to  be  a  round-cell  sarcoma. 
It  had  evidently  originated  in  the  loose  parenchymatous  tissue  of  the 
iris,  and  was  bounded  posteriorly  by  the  partly  destroyed  uvea  and  an- 
teriorly by  the  dense  connective  tissue  which  forms  the  anterior  layer 
of  the  iris. 

Tumors  of  the  Optic  Nerve. — Ayres  (Amer.  Jour,  of  Ophthal., 
March,  1 8!I0)  reports  two  cases.  The  first  was  in  a  boy,  aged  twelve, 
who,  when  first  seen,  said  he  had  been  partly  blind  in  the  right  eye  for 
several  months.  There  was  slight  exophthalmia,  vision  was  reduced  to 
shadows,  and  tension  was  increased.  There  was  well-marked  optic 
neuritis.  Three  months  later  the  swelling  of  the  disc  had  subsided  and 
atrophy  had  set  in,  but  he  could  count  fingers  at  five  feet.  Si,\  months 
later  there  was  a  marked  change  in  the  symptoms.  Vision  was  entirely 
gone  and  there  was  marked  atro|)hy  of  the  disc.  There  was  exophthal- 
mia and  a  tumor  could  be  felt  in  the  upper  and  outer  portion  of  the 
orbit,  which  felt  firm  and  elastic.  The  motility  of  the  eye  was  not  im- 
paired. Enucleation  was  at  once  performed,  the  nerve  being  severed 
close  to  the  optic  foramen.  The  tumor  was  fusiform,  quite  regidar  in 
outline,  and  inclosed  in  a  thick,  firm  capsule.  Its  outer  surface  was 
wrinkled  or  corrugated.  It  was  28  mm.  long  and  "20  mm.  thick.  The 
microscope  showed  that  the  growth  was  a  small  round-cell  sarcoma, 
very  vascular  and  containing  a  large  amount  of  mucoid  tissue,  and 
hence  belonged  to  the  class  of  myxosarcomata.  The  tumor  completely 
surrounded  the  optic  nerve,  which  could  be  distinctly  seen,  even  by  the 
naked  eye,  near  the  center  of  the  transverse  sections.  It  was  separated 
from  the  neoplasm  by  a  much-thickened  pial  sheath.  The  fibrous  tissue 
envelope  of  the  nerve  fibers  was  sclerosed,  and  the  nerve  fibers  were 
atrophied.  The  tumor  was  surrounded  by  the  external  sheath  of  the 
nerve,  which  was  very  much  thickened.  The  second  case  was  that  of 
a  young  woman  aged  twenty-two.  When  eight  years  old  she  had 
fallen  on  the  ice  and  injured  the  back  of  her  head.  The  tenderness  of 
the  occiput  lasted  for  three  months,  and  shortly  after  she  discovered 
that  her  right  eye  was  nearly  blind.  Seven  years  later  Ayres  first  saw 
her,  and  there  was  then  complete  blindness  of  this  eye  from  atropliv  of 
the  optic  nerve.  There  was  at  that  time  slight  prominence  of  the  eye 
and  slight  divergence.  This  was  in  1880,  and  since  then  there  has  been 
a  gradual  increase  in  the  prominence  of  the  eye.  There  have  been 
shooting  pains  in  the  orbit  and  right  side  of  the  head.  In  March,  1889, 
the  protrusion  of  the  eye  amounted  to  7  mm,,  the  motility  was  unim- 
paired, and  it  was  not  possible  to  detect  any  growth  in  the  orbit.  The 
contents  of  the  orbit  were  enucleated  on  March  9,  1890.  The  growth 
was  found  very  firmly  attached  to  the  apex  of  the  orbit,  but  it  came  out 
entire,  leaving  the  bony  wall  of  the  orbit  smooth.  The  growth  was 
triangvilar  or  irregularly  pyramidal,  the  base  being  attached  to  the  inner 
wall  of  the  orbit.  It  was  inclosed  in  a  strong  capsule  which  presented 
a  uniformly  .imooth  surface  except  inward,  where  there  were  three 
small  nodules.  The  optic  nerve  was  not  involved  for  a  distance  of  8 
mm.  from  the  globe.  The  base  of  the  tumor  was  '25  mm.  long  and  14 
mm.  broad.  The  .surface  measurement  of  the  tumor  on  its  longest  side 
was  40  mm.,  and  its  shortest  20  mm.  It  measured  20  mm.  in  thick- 
ness. Microscopic  examination  showed  that  the  tumor  was  a  mvxo- 
-arcoma  of  the  small  fusiforni-cell  variety.  The  cells  were  closely 
iggregateil  Ingether  with  very  little  intercellular  tissue. 

The  Color  Sense  in  Indirect  or  Peripheral  Vision. — Hess  (Areh.  fiir 
(J/i/it/ialmoloi/ir^  Bd.  xxxv,  4)  gives  the  results  of  his  investigations  as 
follows;    1.  There  are  three  varieties   of    liomogene<ius  light,  vellow 


green,  and  blue,  which  to  a  chromatically  neutral  eye  have  their  degree 
of  saturation  diminished  by  an  increasinjj  indirect  vision,  but  do  not 
change  their  color-tone.  All  the  other  homogeneous  sources  of  light  Jj 
change  their  color-tone  more  or  less  distinctly.  2.  Compound  colored 
lights,  which,  seen  by  a  chromatically  neutral  eye,  appear  in  one  of  the 
known  four  color-tones,  also  lose  in  saturation  by  increasing  indirect  « 
vision,  but  do  not  lose  their  color-tone.  3.  The  unchangeable  homo-  ♦ 
geneous  blue  and  yellow,  green  and  red  represent  two  complementary 
colors.  4.  Colored  lights,  which  in  the  corresponding  retinal  zone  ap- 
pear distinctly  as  red  or  green,  in  indirect  vision  lose  their  saturation, 
and  become,  respectively,  more  yellowish  or  bluish  as  the  indirect  vision 
becomes  more  pronounced.  5.  The  best  method  of  determining  the 
eccentric  manner  in  which  in  a  given  retinal  radius  a  colored  field  be- 
comes colorless,  consists  in  giving  to  the  colorless  field  which  originally 
bore  the  colored  field  the  same  degree  of  illumination  which  the  color- 
less field  has,  so  thai  the  latter  in  correspondingly  peripheral  vision  can 
no  longer  be  distinguished  from  the  general  background.  6.  When 
two  colored  fields  upon  a  colorless  background  entirely  disappear  in 
peripheral  vision,  because  their  color  is  no  longer  perceived  and  their 
brightness  or  intensity  is  like  that  of  the  background,  the  same  inten- 
sity value  may  be  described  to  both.  7.  The  perception  for  red  in  in- 
dividual retinal  radii  or  meridians  diminishes  with  the  eccentricity  of 
the  retinal  points  in  exactly  the  same  degree  as  does  the  perception  for 
green;  and  the  perception  for  yellow  as  does  that  for  blue.  The  per- 
ception for  red-green  diminishes  much  more  rapidly  from  center  to 
periphery  than  does  the  perception  for  blue-yellow.  8.  There  can  not 
be  any  absolute  limit  established  for  either  the  red-green  perception  or 
the  blue-yellow  perception  ;  that  is  a  limit  btyond  which  these  colors 
shall  be  recognized  as  such  in  every  case. 

The  Various  Theories  offered  in  Explanation  of  Peripheral  Color- 
blindness.—Ilering  {Arr/(ii-  fur  Ojihlhiiliiiiiloiii,,  xxxv,  4)  passes  the 
following  criticism  on  the  various  hypotheses  hitherto  offered  ;  1.  Three 
definite,  homogeneous  colors — yellow,  green,  and  blue — as  long  as  they 
retain  any  colored  apijcarance,  are  seen  by  all  parts  of  a  chromatically 
neutral  retina  with  the  same  color-tone  as  at  the  macula,  though  with 
very  different  degrees  of  saturation.  2.  The  other  homogeneous  colors, 
with  increasing  peripheral  vision,  change,  more  or  less  distinctly,  not 
only  their  saturation,  but  their  color-tone.  3.  Two  of  these  colors,  yel- 
low and  blue,  are  complementary  to  one  another.  4.  Any  two  comple- 
mentary colors,  which  are  complementary  for  a  given  point  of  a  chro- 
matically neutral  retina,  are  complementary  also  for  any  other  point. 
S.  Compound  colors  whose  color-tone  corresponds  to  the  tone  of  one  of 
the  three  unchangeable  homogeneous  colors,  colors  of  a  definite  red 
color-tone,  and  finally  all  whitish  colors,  do  not  change  their  tone  with 
respect  to  their  loss  of  color  in  peripheral  vision  if  the  retina  is  chro- 
matically neutral.  6.  All  other  mixed  or  compound  colors,  under  these 
circumstances,  change  not  only  their  saturation,  but  their  color-tone. 
7.  The  red  colors  unchangeable  in  tone,  when  mixed  with  the  unchange- 
able green,  give  white  for  every  neutral  retinal  point,  and  so  do  the 
unchangeable  yellow  when  mixed  with  the  blue.  8.  The  inadmissibility 
of  Kick's  hypothesis  as  an  explanation  of  peripheral  color-sense,  as  well 
as  the  general  incorrectness  of  the  Votmg-IIelmholtz  theory,  are,  in  the 
mind  of  Ilering,  clearly  established, 

The  Eelative  Range  of  Accommodation. — Pereles  (Arrhh>  fiir 
Oplilhaliiiolitiiir,  xxxv,  4)  calls  attention  here  to  certain  points  in  the 
matter  of  relative  accommodation  ;  1.  The  increase  of  the  maximum 
accommodation,  which  can  be  brought  into  u.se  with  a  corresiioiiding  in- 
crease of  the  convergence,  is  directly  proportional  to  the  coircsponiliiig 
latent  accomnlodation.  2.  The  increase  of  the  maximum  relaxation  of 
the  accommodation,  which  can  be  elicited  by  a  proportionate  diminution 
of  the  convergence,  is  directly  proportiomil  to  the  corresponding  latent 
relaxation.  3.  The  entire  relative  range  of  accommodation  in  enune- 
tropic  or  myopic  patients  may  be  almost  completely  marked  out  by  the 
determination  of  three  points — viz.,  the  al>,«olute  near  point,  the  absolute 
far  point,  and  any  one  other  point  in  the  middle  of  the  curve.  Pereles 
has  found  that  in  the  myopes  examined  by  liim  the  extent  of  the  rela- 
tive range  of  acconunodation  did  not  differ  from  that  of  emmetropes. 
This  is  contrary  In  the  results  hitliiTto  published. 

The  Shape  and  Size  of  the  Intervaginal  Space  of  the  Optic  Nerve 
in  the  Region  of  the  Optic  Canal. —  IMisier  i.l;vAic  /Vjc  ()/,/il/inlninl<Mri>. 
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xxxvi,  1)  draws  the  following  conclusions  from  his  investigations :  The 
shape  of  the  optic  nerve  and  the  extent  of  the  intervaginal  space  in  the 
optic  canal  are  individually  very  different.  There  is  always  considerable 
space  between  the  dura  mater  and  the  pia  mater.  Sections  show  that 
this  space  entirely  surrounds  the  ueive  and  is  traversed  by  numerous 
fine  septa  of  connective  tissue.  Some  sections  show  a  distinct  point  of 
adhesion  between  the  two  sheaths,  which  is  most  frequently  met  with 
downward  and  outward  toward  the  arteria  ophthalmica  superior.  In 
almost  all  sections,  even  in  those  in  which  no  point  of  adhesion  be- 
tween dura  and  pia  was  found,  the  connective-tissue  septa  or  trabecular 
bands  were  most  numerous  and  thickest  nearest  the  arteria  ophthalmica. 
In  certain  sections  the  points  of  adhesion  between  the  sheaths  were 
outward  and  inward.  In  a  limited  number  of  sections  the  adhesions 
were  upward  and  outward,  and  in  a  few  of  these  latter  downward  also. 
He  concludes  that  in  the  canalis  opticus  there  is  a  space  which,  while 
it  does  not  everywhere  entirely  surround  the  nerve,  still  offers  a  very 
free  communication  between  the  subdural  space  of  the  brain  and  the 
intravaginal  space  of  the  intra-orbital  optic  nerve. 

Cortical  Blindness, — Fiirster  {Archiefur  Ophihalmologie,  xxxvi,  1) 
draws  the  following  conclusions  from  an  examination  of  a  case  in  his 
experience :  1.  The  deviation  of  the  dividing  line  toward  the  defective 
side,  which  is  so  frequently  met  with  in  homonymous  hemianopsia,  does 
not  depend  on  a  mingling  of  the  elements  of  both  optic  tracts  in  the 
retina,  but  upon  the  favorable  vascular  supply  of  the  point  of  sharpest 
perception  in  the  occipital  cortex.  2.  Bilateral  hemianopsia  is  not  ne- 
cessarily connected  with  complete  loss  of  function  in  both  halves  of 
the  visual  field  of  both  eyes.  3.  The  cortex  of  the  occipital  lobes  con- 
trols the  topographical  ideas,  whether  they  are  acquired  through  the 
visual  sense,  or  the  sense  of  touch,  or  through  the  consciousness  of 
the  carrying  out  of  muscular  movements,  or  by  description.  If  these 
parts  of  the  brain  become  diseased,  the  power  of  grasping  or  repro- 
ducing topographical  ideas  is  lost.  4.  For  distinguishing  color  the 
function  of  a  small  zone  of  cortex  is  not  sufficient,  even  with  complete 
integrity  of  the  retina.  The  power  of  distinguishing  color  is  lost  much 
more  easily  in  disturbed  nutrition  of  the  elements  of  the  cortex  than 
that  of  distinguishing  form,  as  of  small  letters.  6.  Destruction  of  tlie 
cortex  in  the  occipital  lobes  does  not  cause  atrophy  of  the  optic 
nerves. 

The  Dependence  of  Myopia  on  the  Structtire  of  the  Orbit,  and  the 
Belations  of  the  Conns  to  Refraction. — Seggel  (Archiv  fur  Oph- 
thatmolorjir,  xxxvi,  i\  draws  the  following  conclusions  from  his  obser- 
vations: 1.  The  conus  resuUs  from  a  stretching  at  the  posterior  pole, 
but,  as  Stilling  demonstrated  anatomically,  is  pre-eminently  the  per- 
spective phenomenon  of  the  sclerotic  funnel,  rendered  visible  by  ob- 
lique distortion.  Stretching  and  atrophy  of  the  chorioid,  with  thinning 
of  the  sclera  at  the  posterior  pole,  only  occurs  when  the  connections  of 
the  sheath  of  the  optic  nerve  are  very  firm.  Fiom  this  result  poste- 
rior sclerotico-chorioiditis,  and  usually  also  a  more  or  less  marked  dimi- 
nution of  the  visual  acuity,  especially  of  the  central  light-perception, 
while  the  more  infrequent  occurrence  of  diminished  visual  acuity  in 
cases  of  a  sharply  defined  conus  is  due  to  the  laceration  of  the  optic- 
nerve  fibers,  especially  the  fibers  going  to  the  macula.  2.  A  conus  is 
rare  in  emmetropia  and  hypermetropia,  is  almost  an  exceptional  symp- 
tom, but  in  myopia  it  is  almost  universal,  and  hence  is  here  a  typical 
symptom.  A  conus  in  emmetropia  and  hypermetropia  is  a  sure  sign  that, 
■respectively,  hypermetropia  or  a  higher  degree  of  hypermetropia  has  ex- 
isted. Under  unfavorable  relations  the  visual  acuity  and  the  light-percep- 
tion are  affected  in  the  same  way  as  in  myopic  eyes,  though  to  a  less  de- 
gree. The  so-called  myo[)ic  process  may  also  be  developed  in  hyperme- 
tropic and  emmetropic  eyes.  3.  The  conus  is  not  only  in  general  terms  a 
typical  symptom  for  myopia;  its  size  is  more  or  less  dependent  on  the 
degree  of  myopia.  If  the  size  of  the  conus  is  disproportionate  to  the 
degree  of  myopia,  or  if  in  high  degrees  of  myopia  there  exists  no  conus 
at  all  or  merely  a  slight  crescent,  the  myopia  is  of  the  kind  known  as 
congenital  curvature  myopia,  which  would  be  increased  still  more  by 
near  work.  1.  Between  the  two  extremes  of  myopia,  the  frtc|ucnt  and 
fortimately  luirnilcss  myopia  induced  by  work,  and  the  very  rare  form 
of  hydrophthalmia,  there  exist  many  different  degrees  or  varieties,  and 
the  existence  of  these  varieties  [irevents  us  from  regarding  myopia  as 
a  harmless  change  of  shape  of  the  eye,  which  renders  any  hygienic 


regulations  unnecessary.  5.  The  circular  staphyloma,  as  a  rule,  is  de- 
veloped from  the  simple  conus  by  increase  of  the  myopia,  and  hence  is 
to  be  regarded  as  the  typical  sign  of  an  eye  which  has  become  very 
near-sighted  as  a  result  of  close  work,  and  which  has  become  materially 
injured  in  its  functions. 

The  Extinction  of  the  Retinal  Images  of  the  Squinting  Eye  in 
Binocular  Vision. — Kugcl  {Arrhir  fiir  Oji/il/(ti//,ioloi/ie,  xxxvi,  2)  sum- 
marizes his  observations  as  follows  :  1.  The  single  vision  of  squinters 
depends  neither  upon  congenital  incongruence  of  the  retina;  nor  on  the 
development  of  new  relations  of  identity  or  of  a  very  weak  relation  of 
correlation.  Psychical  processes,  whether  active  or  passive,  can  not  be 
regarded  as  the  reason  or  explanation  of  the  single  vision  of  squinters. 
2.  The  single  vision  of  squinters  depends  on  physiological  processes, 
and  the  explanation  may  be  threefold,  viz. :  a.  Abandonment  of  the 
squinting  position,  h.  The  most  important  factor  in  the  single  vision  of 
squinters  is  the  suppression  of  the  images  of  the  squinting  eye  by  im- 
ages of  the  fixing  eye  made  on  corresponding  retinal  regions  and  with 
well-defined  contours.  If,  however,  the  squinter  fixes  an  isolated  ob- 
ject in  binocular  vision,  which  would  appear  as  double  images;  if  the 
retinal  perception  is  well  maintained,  the  image  of  the  squinting  eye  in 
such  a  case  may  be  suppressed,  so  that  another  object  may  be  imprinted 
upon  the  identical  retinal  spot  of  the  fixing  eye.  This  appearance  is 
based  upon  the  marked  inUuence  which  the  contours  of  the  images  of 
the  more  acute  fixing  eye  exert  upon  the  images  of  the  weaker  eye. 
Consequently  people  with  normal  vision  may  observe  the  same  appear- 
ances in  their  eyes  by  artificially  diminishing  the  acuity  of  vision  of  one 
eye,  and  by  means  of  a  stereoscope  bringing  the  images  of  different  ob- 
jects on  identical  retinal  regions.  In  general  vision,  however,  the  retina; 
of  both  eyes  are  covered  with  images,  and  hence,  in  consequence  of  the 
squinting  position,  dissimilar  images  are  imprinted  on  corresponding 
regions  of  the  retinas.  Hence  in  diminished  vision  of  one  eye  there  is 
no  antagonism  of  the  visual  fields,  as  there  is  in  the  case  of  equal  vision 
in  both  eyes ;  but  the  image  of  the  weaker  eye  is  simply  suppressed  by 
the  stronger  image  with  well-defined  contours.  From  all  these  facts  it 
is  explained  why  the  same  squinting  person  under  certain  conditions 
.sees  double  and  under  certain  other  relations  sees  singly.  When  the 
visual  power  of  the  squinting  eye  is  good  and  the  retina  possesses  nor- 
mal perception  in  uniocular  vision,  the  squinter  is  not  disturbed  by 
double  images,  because  of  the  difference  in  accommodation  in  the  two 
eyes  produced  by  the  squinting  position  and  of  the  oblique  position  of 
the  cornea  of  the  squinting  eye.  c.  Single  vision  in  squinters,  in  whom 
the  squinting  eye  in  monocular  vision  has  still  good  vision,  may  be  ex- 
plained by  the  fact  that  the  retiual  region  in  the  squinting  eye,  on 
which  in  binocular  vision  the  images  of  the  object  fixed  by  the  other 
eye  are  imprinted,  has  become  amaurotic.  In  this  case  even  objects 
are  seen  singly  in  which  the  conditions  for  suppression  are  not  present- 
Here  the  explanation  of  the  single  vision  of  objects  must  be  sought  in 
a  local,  stationary,  pathological  condition  of  the  retina  caused  by  the 
blindness,  and  images,  which  are  found  on  this  region  of  the  retina  in  the 
uniocular  vision  of  squiutcrs,  are  as  little  perceived  as  if  they  existed  on 
the  same  region  in  binocular  vision.  The  appearances  in  the  binocular 
vision  of  squinters  will  vary  according  to  whether  an  amblyopic  spot  is 
present  in  the  squinting  eye  or  not,  and  according  to  the  degree  of  the 
existing  local  amblyopia,  according  to  the  size,  form,  and  limitation  of 
the  amblyopic  region.  No  matter  how  different  may  be  the  appear- 
ances of  single  and  double  vision  in  the  binocular  vision  of  squinters, 
we  still  have  sntlicient  experience  and  knowledge  to  explain  Ihcni  in  a 
simple  and  easy  way. 

The  Pathological  Action  of  Contours  in  Uniocular  Vision  in  Astig- 
matics,  and  Blinding  as  a  Cause  of  Nystagmus. — Kugcl  (Arrhir  fiir 
Oplilhiihiioliiiiir,  xxxvi.  2)  liiis  written  rather  an  involved  article  on  these 
subjects.  He  considers  that  in  astigmatic  patients  the  more  sharply 
defined  contours  have  the  same  effect  on  the  circle  of  dispersion  of 
the  same  eye  which  surrmmd  them,  which  depend  on  the  bundles  of 
rays  lying  in  other  meridians,  as  the  contours  of  the  more  acute  eve 
have  on  the  images  of  the  other  eye,  in  cases  of  unilateral  amblyopia  in 
binocular  vision.  lie  thinks  there  is  no  doubt  that  those  contours  of 
objects  which  give  di  liiiet  images  in  the  astigmatic  eye  aid  in  sup- 
pressing the  circles  of  dispersion  which  surround  them,  and  that  thus 
they  gain,  as  it  were,  their  existence  in  the  visual   field,  and   that   this 
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process  accompanies  irritation  and  blinding.  The  pathological  move- 
ments of  the  eyeballs  which  we  call  nystagmus  are  to  be  regarded  as 
clonic  reflex  spasms  of  the  muscles  caused  by  retinal  irritation  and 
blinding,  for  the  following  reasons  :  1.  Congenital  nystagmus  is  always 
connected  with  those  forms  of  ocular  disease  in  which  blinding  (fusion) 
is  present  in  binocular  vision.  Astigmatism  of  one  or  both  eyes  is  one 
of  the  first  causes  to  be  considered.  By  the  study  of  unioeular  .blind- 
ing (fusion)  we  have  gained  the  means  of  explaining  the  almost  con- 
stant union  of  nystagmus  and  astigmatism  and  the  connection  between 
them.  The  occurrence  of  nystagmus  in  albinos  is  explained  in  the  same 
way,  where,  in  addition  to  the  deficiency  of  chorioidal  epithelium,  there 
js  in  most  cases  astigmatism  also.  2.  The  reasons  hitherto  given  for 
regarding  congenital  nystagmus  as  the  result  of  clonic  reflex  spasms 
caused  by  blinding  (fusion)  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  acquired,  so- 
called  professional  nystagmus  is  due  to  the  same  a?tiological  factor. 
According  to  him,  the  only  difference  existing  between  congenital  and 
acquired  nystagmus  is  that  in  the  former  the  cause  lies  in  the  eyes 
themselves,  while  in  the  latter  the  cause  is  outside  the  eyes.  In  the  case 
of  miners,  the  lights  of  their  lamps  in  dark  spaces  and  the  reflection 
of  the  light  from  the  surface  of  the  coal  are  sufficient  to  lead  us  to  ex- 
plain this  professional  nystagmus  as  due  to  blinding  (fusion).  The  rapid 
relapse  of  the  disease  on  again  assuming  work,  the  frequent  connection 
between  this  disease  and  hemeralopia  with  narrowing  of  the  visual  field, 
the  fact  that  the  disease  attacks  the  workmen  the  more  easily,  the  more 
badly  lighted  are  the  shafts  and  passages,  are  all  factors  which  strengthen 
the  assumption  as  to  the  cause  of  the  disease.  3.  A  further  proof  of 
the  correctness  of  this  view  is  afforded  by  the  cure  of  professional  nys- 
tagmus and  the  improvement  of  congenital  nystagmus  by  corresponding 
rational  treatment.  It  is  evident  that  nystagmus  can  not  therefore  be 
regarded  as  a  harmless  pathological  symptom,  for  though  the  nystag- 
mus may  not  in  itself  do  damage,  the  ever-existing  cause  does.  The 
cause  of  the  nystagmus  must  be  done  away  with  before  the  preservation 
and  eventual  improvement  of  the  vision  can  be  brought  about.  The 
extinction,  con-sequently,  of  the  condition  of  irritation  w  hich  is  produced 
in  one  eye  by  the  contours  of  the  other  is  hindered  in  its  extension  by 
the  contours  present  in  the  first  eye.  The  extinction,  and  with  it  the 
confusion,  can  be  abolished  or  prevented  in  its  action  l)y  all  means  which 
diminish  the  visual  acuity  of  the  stronger  eye  and  make  it  equal  to  that  of 
the  other  eye.  The  one  means  we  have  of  eliminating  the  signs  of  extinc- 
tion and  blinding  without  diminishing  tiie  visual  acuity  of  the  stronger 
eye  is  to  put  a  dark  glass  before  the  latter  eye.  The  effects  of  the  con- 
tours in  binocular  vision  may  be  avoided  in  cases  of  unilateral  ambly- 
opia by  employing  white  objects  on  a  black  ground,  instead  of  black 
objects  on  a  white  ground.  Occlusion  of  both  eyes  or  of  one  eye,  liy 
preference  the  weaker  eye,  may  be  employed  as  a  means  for  oljviating 
binocular  extinction. 

The  Doctrine  of  the  Disturbances  of  Function  of  the  Visual  Sense. 
— Trcitel  (Arrhh'  fiir  l)j,hth„l,n„loiih\  xxxvi,  :i)  draws  the  fdlowing 
conclusions  from  his  investigations  :  A  dinjiiiution  of  the  central  power 
of  distinguishing  differences  may  be  observed  in  opacities  of  the  re- 
fracting media,  in  diseases  of  the  fundus  of  every  kind,  and  also  in  af- 
fections of  the  optic  nerve.  Diminution  of  the  central  power  of  differ- 
entiation is  therefore  not  a  specific  sign  of  definite  forms  of  amblyopia. 
It  is  much  more  a  symptom  of  diminished  functional  power  of  the  vi.sual 
sense,  in  the  same  way  as  diminution  of  the  visual  acuity  and  of  the 
quantitative  color-perception. 

The  Theory  of  Squint. — .*>chneller  (Archiv  fur  Ophthahnohigk, 
xxxvi,  li)  draws  the  following  conclusions:  I.  In  only  a  smaU  number 
of  caj-es  of  concomitant  s(|uint  is  the  squint  caused  by  physical  rela- 
tions of  the  parts  involved  in  the  position  of  the  eyes.  The  squint 
depends  mainly  in  these  cases  on  the  infiuence  of  abnormal  relations 
of  the  transverse  sections  of  the  muscles  of  both  interni  or  both  ex- 
terni,  or  their  elasticity,  and  to  a  less  extent  on  the  shape  of  the  or- 
bit, the  position  of  the  globe,  and  optic  nerve  in  the  orbit.  II.  In  the 
great  majority  of  cases  the  co  comitnnt  squint  depends  entirely  or  in 
great  part  upon  a  living  activity  of  the  parts  engaged  in  the  movements 
of  the  eye.  In  regard  to  those  cases  in  which  the  squint  disappears 
during  narcosis  there  arc  three  points  to  be  considered — viz.,  what  in- 
fluence upon  the  abnormal  positions  and  movements  of  one  eye  are  pro- 
duced by  :   1,  the  innervation  ;  2,  the  eoudition  of  the  muscles  subject 


to  this  innervation  ;  and  3,  the  resistance  or  obstacle  opposing  their  ac- 
tion? 1.  Innervation,  n.  A  defective  inn^rvaiion  of  adduction,  gener- 
ally from  a  central  cause,  may  produce  parallel  squint  or  insufficient 
convergence,  h.  The  innervation  may  within  certain  limits  suppress 
the  squint,  r.  A  similar  performance  or  inducement  may  give  rise  to 
the  normal  muscular  sensation,  while  an  antagonistic  inducement  may 
give  rise  to  an  abnormal  muscular  sensation,  rf.  Anomalous  innerva- 
tion of  accommodation  produces  within  certain  limits  and  under  certain 
conditions  on  the  one  hand  convergent  squint  for  all  distances,  and  on 
the  other  hand  divergent  squint  for  a  definite  approximation  of  the  ob- 
ject of  fixation.  2.  The  condition  of  the  ocular  muscles.  A  dispro- 
portion in  the  cross-section  of  both  interni  and  of  both  externi  in  refer- 
ence to  each  other  and  to  their  normal  relation  tends  lo  produce  con- 
vergent and  divergent  squint.  Squinting  upward  and  downward  may 
be  produced  by  anomalies  in  the  cross-section  of  the  muscles  which  turn 
the  eyes  upward  and  downward.  With  the  same  innervation  the  mus- 
cle with  the  greater  cross-section  accomplishes  more  than  the  muscle 
with  the  lesser.  Hence,  with  an  innervation  which  maintains  the  nor- 
mal equipoise  of  abduction  and  adduction  for  a  definite  distance,  there 
is  an  inclination  to  deviation  of  one  eye  from  this  position  which  be- 
comes manifest  if  not  sufficiently  antagonized,  or  if  the  disproportion 
in  the  muscular  cross-sections  becomes  too  great.  Good  or  bad  nutri- 
tion of  the  entire  body  exert  an  influence  upon  the  more  or  less  marked 
effect  of  this  disproportion.  This  "  muscular  squint "  differs  from  the 
so-called  "  innervation  squint  "  in  that  the  latter  sooner  or  later  disap- 
pears after  correction  of  the  anomalies  of  refraction,  improvement  of 
the  visual  acuity,  etc.,  while  the  former  remains  manifest  or  latent. 
3.  The  resistances  or  obstacles  met  with.  Of  this  we  know  nothing 
more  than  Donders  has  communicated  to  us. 

The  Nerve-terminations  in  the  Cornea. — Brand  (Archives  of  Oph- 
thaliiiiiloiiii.  xviii,  4)  has  lecently  discovered  that  there  is  no  subepithelial 
or  interepithelial  plexus  in  the  cornea,  but  that  the  so-called  rami  perfo- 
rantes  are  really  the  final  terminations  of  the  corneal  nerves,  and  support 
the  terminal  nervous  organs.  As  the  perforating  branches  reach  for- 
ward they  swell  and  bear  upon  their  terminations  the  nervous  organs, 
in  the  shape  of  a  peculiar  thickening.  This  organ  varies  in  different 
species  and  in  different  individuals,  and  even  in  the  same  eye,  but  Brand 
has  never  seen  any  of  them  rise  above  the  corneal  stroma.  The  re- 
maining terminations  of  the  nerve  fibers  in  the  stroma  of  the  cornea  it- 
self always  unite  with  other  fibers. 

The  Shape  and  Size  of  the  Intervaginal  Space  of  the  Optic  Nerve 
in  the  Begion  of  the  Canalis  Opticas. — I'hster  (.In/i/c/i/c  Op/it/m/. 
iiio/ni/i,,  sss\\,  1 ).  friHii  a  study  of  his  microscopic  and  other  prepara- 
tions, draws  the  following  conclusion*:  The  shape  and  extent  of  the 
intervaginal  space  in  the  canalis  opticus  are  very  variable.  There  is  al- 
ways a  considerable  space  between  dura  mater  and  pia  mater.  In  a 
large  number  of  specimens  this  space  was  found  to  extend  entirely 
around  the  optic  nerve,  traversed  by  numerous  fine  connective-tissue 
trabecuhe,  but  without  any  points  of  adhesion  between  dura  and  pia. 
In  some  of  the  specimens,  however,  such  points  of  adhesion  were  met 
with,  most  frequently  downward  and  outward,  in  the  direction  of  the 
superior  ophthalmic  artery.  This  bridge  of  adhesion  also  varies  in 
extent.  In  almost  all  the  specimens,  including  those  in  which  the  in- 
tervaginal space  is  completely  circular,  the  connective-tissue  trabccultc 
are  especially  numerous  and  thick  in  the  direction  toward  the  superior 
ophthahuic  artery.  There  is  thus  proof  afforded  that  there  exists  in 
all  cases  a  free  communication  between  the  subdural  space  of  the  brnin 
and  the  intervaginal  space  of  the  intra-orbital  portion  of  the  optic 
nerve. 

Cortical  Blindness. — Fiirster  (Archiv  filr  Opitlhalmologie,  xxxvi,  1) 
offers  the  following  conclusions  from  his  observations :  1.  The  deviation 
of  the  line  of  demarkation  toward  the  defective  side,  so  often  met  with 
in  homonymous  hemianopsia,  does  not  depend  upon  a  mingling  of  the 
elements  of  both  optic  tracts  in  the  retina,  but  upon  the  favorable  vas- 
cular conditions  of  the  point  of  sharpest  perception  in  the  occipital 
cortex.  2.  Bilateral  hemianopsia  is  not  necessarily  connected  with 
complete  loss  of  function  in  both  halves  of  the  visual  lu'lds  of  both 
eyes.  3.  The  cortex  of  the  occipital  lobes  governs  the  lopographieal 
ideas  or  conceptions,  whether  acipiired  by  the  sense  of  sight  or  the 
sense  of  touch,  or  bv  the  consciousness  of  effected  muscular  more- 
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ments,  or  by  description.  If  these  portions  of  the  brain  become  dis- 
eased, the  power  to  grasp  or  to  reproduce  topographical  conceptions  is 
lost.  4.  For  color-distinction,  it  is  not  enough  that,  with  complete 
integrity  of  the  retina,  a  small  portion  of  the  cortical  region  should  be 
intact  in  its  functions.  The  power  to  distinguish  color  is  much  more 
readilv  lost  than  the  power  to  distinguish  the  shape  of  small  letters, 
when  the  nutrition  of  the  cortical  elements  is  disturbed.  5.  Destruc- 
tion of  the  cortex  in  the  occipital  lobes  does  not  produce  atrophy  of  the 
optic  nerves. 

The  Causes  of  the  Appajently  Kearer  Position  of  the  Lower  of  Two 
Images  in  Vertical  Diplopia, — Sachs  {^Archh  fiir  Ophtltabnahqie, 
xxxvi,  1)  assumes,  to  begin  with,  that  the  upper  image  is  fixed.  This  is 
really  done  by  one  eye,  though  we  believe  that  both  eyes  take  part  in 
tlie  fixation.  According  to  the  investigations  of  Fechner,  the  factor 
under  consideration  would  be  the  compulsory  displacement  in  the 
horopter  on  account  of  the  non-appearance  of  the  double  images,  unlike 
in  appearance,  which  tend  naturally  to  the  formation  of  a  different  con- 
ception. The  phenomenon  of  the  physiological  convergence  is  not 
hindered  by  the  appearance  of  unlike  double  images,  and  it  must  not 
be  assumed  that  the  lower  image  lies  in  the  horopter.  The  convergence 
strengthens  us  in  the  assumption  that  the  lower  image  stands  nearer, 
a  conception  which  at  first  arises  from  the  displacement  in  the  horopter. 
The  tendency  to  a  physiological  convergence  in  looking  downward  is 
usually  counterbalanced  or  antagonized  by  the  action  of  the  superior 
oblique  muscle. 

Isolated  Bilateral  Ptosis. — Fuchs  (Arc/dv/iir  Oplithalmohgie,  xxxvi, 
1)  reports  several  cases  of  this  rather  rare  affection,  and  draws  the  fol- 
lowing conclusions :  He  considers  that  these  cases  are  to  be  regarded 
as  cases  of  atrophy  of  the  levator  muscle  of  the  lid,  for  the  following 
reasons:  1.  The  course  of  the  disease  is  excessively  slow,  so  that  even 
after  a  lapse  of  years  there  is  still  left  some  contractile  power  in  the 
muscle.  The  same  thing  is  seen  in  atrophy  of  other  museles.  2.  The 
atrophy  of  the  soft  parts  over  the  levator,  as  shown  by  the  thinning 
of  the  skin  and  the  sinking  in  of  the  skin  below  the  orbital  margin, 
due  to  absorption  of  the  orbital  fat.  These  are  regular  and  charac- 
teristic occurrences  in  primary  atrophy  of  muscles.  3.  In  a  number 
of  cases  there  has  been  a  slight  degree  of  congenital  ptosis,  which 
proves  that  the  levator  of  the  lid  has  from  birth  possessed  an  ab- 
normal tendency  to  atrophic  changes. 

Anomalies  of  the  Ocular  Muscles. — Stevens  (An-h.  of  OjMhahtwlor/i/, 
xviii,  ■!)  draws  attention  to  what  he  calls  the  following  principles  :  1. 
Results  of  examinations  for  strabismus  should  be  expre.'ssed  in  angles 
and  not  in  linear  measurements.  2.  To  this  end  diplopia  must  be  rec- 
ognized and  the  double  images  carefully  located.  In  no  case  should  a 
full  correction  of  the  stjuint  be  attempted  until  the  relations  of  the 
visual  lines  have  been  carefully  observed.  3.  The  relative  position  of 
the  double  images  is  sometimes  contrary  to  well-known  laws,  and  may 
be  misleading.  4.  The  unequal  tension  of  the  two  pairs  of  superior 
and  inferior  recti  is  often  res|)onsible  for  an  apparent  converging  or 
diverging  strabismus,  and  in  many  such  cases  cures  are  attempted  by 
operations  on  the  lateral  muscles,  which  leave  the  cases  in  conditions 
worse  than  before  the  operations,  a.  The  traditional  "  antipathy  to 
single  vision  "  is  not  a  physiological  fact,  but  a  phrase  expressing  only 
the  inability  of  the  surgeon  to  interpret  the  meaning  of  the  double 
vision.  6.  The  correction  of  squint,  with  the  view  of  obtaining  perfect 
binocular  vision  thioughout  the  whole  range  of  vision,  instead  of  being 
one  of  the  easiest  of  surgical  operations,  is  a  procedure  demanding  the 
supreme  ability  of  the  accomplished  observer  and  the  highest  skill  of 
the  dexterous  operator. 

Ocular  Leprosy. — Lopez  (Arch,  of  Op/ithalmo/otfi/,  xviii,  4)  sums  up 
his  investigations  as  follows:  The  lepers  lose  the  brightness  and  ix- 
[iression  of  their  look.  When  the  neuralgic  pains  of  the  face  are  con- 
■■•■ntrated.  especially  around  the  eyes  and  root  of  the  nose,  the  conjunc- 
tiva becomes  slightly  injected,  the  Icok  is  dull,  and  the  eyes  take  a 
melancholic  expression.  During  the  course  of  the  disease  appear  vari 
0U8  manifestations  of  the  disease  in  the  different  membranes  of  the 
eye.  At  an  advanced  stage  of  the  disease  keratitis  is  followed  by  atro- 
phy of  the  cornea;  the  pupillary  obstruction  end'*  in  atiophy  of  the 
iris ;  the  conjunctiva  is  the  seat  of  xerosis ;  and,  lastly,  the  leprous 
tubercle,  with  its  slowly  advancing  progress,  involves  all  the  mem- 


branes, destroys  all  the  tissues,  ulcerates  and  converts  the  eye  into  a 
bleeding  mass,  which  ends  in  total  atrophy  of  the  organ,  leaving  only  a 
stump  in  the  orbit. 

Helps  in  Practical  Ophthalmic  Work, — Gould  (Arch,  of  Oplithul- 
moloffij,  xviii,  4)  fiist  calls  attention  to  an  improvement  in  bifocal 
lenses.  The  distance  lens  should  be  a  little  larger  than  for  unifocal 
lenses,  and  the  presbyopic  segment  must  be  ground  to  the  thinness  of 
a  watch-crystal,  and  attached  to  the  inner  surface  of  the  distance  lens 
by  Canada  balsam.  Such  a  pair  of  lenses  he  thinks  will  relieve  eye. 
strain  at  all  times,  and  much  annoyance  and  discomfort  are  spared  the 
patient.  Gould  also  mentions  an  ingenious  plan  devised  to  obviate 
the  light-circle  about  lenses.  It  consists  in  simply  beveling  the  edge 
of  the  lens  all  round  at  such  an  angle  that  it  shall  form  a  plane  with  a 
line  drawn  from  the  pupil.  The  edge  of  the  lens  then  becomes  entirely 
invisible  to  the  wearer.  The  edge  must  not  be  polished,  but  left  in  a 
suite  intermediate  between  that  of  ground  glass  and  that  of  a  lustrous 
polish.  Gould  next  describes  a  new  device  for  measuring  astigmatism. 
The  mechanism  consists  of  a  rigid  framework  that  mounts  a  card  about 
two  feet  square  containing  circle-wise  the  meridional  numbers  every 
ten  or  fifteen  degrees.  This  card  is  pierced  in  the  center  by  a  revolv- 
ing shaft  upon  which  is  mounted  a  disc,  with  astigmatic  lines  all  in 
one  meridian,  about  eight  inches  in  total  width  and  fifteen  inches  in 
length.  The  central  line  is  used  as  a  pointer,  indicating  the  axis  by 
any  number  opposite  which  it  may  be  revolved.  This  external  disc  is 
revolved  by  an  endless  wire  or  cord  wound  about  the  shaft  behind  the 
disc,  and  by  douljle  pulleys  extending  along  the  surbase  of  the  room  to 
the  left  of  the  refraction  case  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  room,  where 
a  mirror  may  be  placed  in  front  of  the  surgeon  in  such  a  way  as  to 
show  him  the  position  of  the  disc  as  he  rotates  it  by  means  of  the  cord. 
The  patient  quickly  and  CMsily  discovers  the  exact  axis  by  means  of  the 
clearness  or  fading  of  the  lines. 

The  Determination  of  Refraction  hy  the  Illumination  Test. — 
Schweigger  {Arch,  of  Ophthalmolor/i/,  xviii,  4)  uses  the  phrase  "  illu- 
mination test "  to  describe  the  process  of  retinoscopy,  or  keratoscopy, 
or  coreoscopy,  because  its  essential  purpose  is  to  determine  the  opti- 
cal value  of  the  displacement  of  the  illuminated  field  in  the  fundus  of 
the  eye,  by  revolving  the  mirror  u|ion  its  axis.  He  considers  the  test 
of  special  value  in  the  determination  of  strabismus. 

Glycogen  in  the  Cornea  and  Conjunctiva  of  Pathological  Eyes. — 
Schiele  {Arch,  of  Oph/hnhiiolot/i/,  xviii,  4)  has  discovered  that  the 
"amyloid  substance"  of  Beseliu  is  glycogen.  It  docs  not  exist  in  the 
less-pronounced  epithelial  layers  of  the  cornea  and  conjunctiva  in  can- 
cerous growths.  Wherever  there  is  a  luxuriant  cancerous  proliferation 
with  extensive  epithelial  cones  composed  of  large  differently  shaped 
cells,  there  we  find  glycogen.  It  is  present  in  total  staphyloma  of  the 
cornea,  and  in  the  conjunctiva  in  cases  of  "spring  catarrh,"  owing  to 
the  pronounced  cell  proliferation  in  tlie  region  of  the  limbus. 

Extrapapillary  Colobomata.  —  Johnson  {Arch,  of  Ophihalmohigy, 
xix,  I)  describes  the  salient  characteristics  of  these  coloboinala  as  fol- 
lows :  1.  The  margin  of  an  extrapapillary  coloboma  is  always  sharply 
defined  and  everywhere  surrounded  by  healthy  tissue.  2.  In  all  cases 
the  pigment  is  found  in  front  of  the  retinal  vessels,  and  never  behind 
them.  3.  In  chorioiditis  the  tendency  is  toward  the  formation  of  mul- 
tiple lesions,  except  in  senile  and  central  choiioiditis.  4.  IJuiing  the 
active  stage  of  disease  the  appearance  of  the  lesion  naturally  alters, 
while  a  coloboma  always  remains  the  same.  0.  The  most  important 
characteristic  is  the  floor  of  the  lesion.  In  coloboma  the  sclerotic  is 
seen,  of  a  dazzling  wliitcness,  forming  the  floor  of  a  well-defined, 
punchcd-out  pit,  sometimes  covered  with  a  layer  of  connective  tissue 
in  a  circular  patch  resemliling  mother-of-pearl.  In  most  cases  of  cho- 
rioiditis the  floor  is  of  a  dirty-yellow  color,  or  it  may  be  chalky  white, 
and  there  is  a  plurality  of  the  lesions. 

As  an  explanation  of  this  congenital  defect,  Johnson  suggests  that 
coloboma  has  many  points  in  common  with  nsvus  :  1.  The  eye,  although 
a  highly  dilTerentiated  nerve  end-organ,  is,  nevertheless,  essentially  a 
skin  formation,  while  the  chorioid  presents  an  analogy  to  the  corium 
both  from  its  position,  fiom  its  mesoblastic  development,  and  from  its 
affording  nourishment  to  a  directly  superimposed  layer  of  epiblnstic 
pigment  cells.  2.  Wherever  an  agglomeration  of  chorioidul  vessels  ex- 
ists, we  find  it  below  the  retinal  pigment  layer,  which  forms  a  network 
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over  it.  3.  The  vessels  forming  the  agglomerations  are  so  fused  to- 
gether as  to  be  indistinguishable,  and  completely  hide  the  sclerotic  be- 
neath. 4.  The  absence  of  this  dense  structure  in  some  of  the  cases 
can  be  explained  by  the  analogous  occurrence  of  the  altered  condition 
of  skin  where  na!vi  have  disappeared  and  become  absorbed  ;  aud  John- 
son thinks  it  not  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  the  mother-of-pearl-like 
sheen  and  peculiar  glistening  tissue,  which  may  be  seen  spreading  over 
the  base  of  some  of  the  colobomata  where  this  vascular  mass  is  absent, 
is  merely  the  connective-tissue  cicatrix  of  an  atrophied  nanus.  5.  Cu- 
taneous na;vi  are  universally  admitted  to  be  congenital  malformations, 
aud  where  they  occur  we  find  an  increase  of  the  pigment  cells  over 
them.  Colobomata  are  likewise  recognized  as  congenital  malforma- 
tions, aud  the  extrapapillary  forms  are  conspicuous  by  the  pigment 
clusters  which  surroun<l  aud  cover  them. 

Ametropic  Chorioido-retinitis.  —  Gould  (Arrh.  of  Ophthalmology, 
xix,  1)  summarizes  his  conclusions  as  follows:  Chronic  uncorrected 
ametropia  may  result  in  permanent  lesion  of  the  region  of  the  macula, 
usually  accompanied  by  pigmentary  changes,  with  deterioration  of  vis- 
ual power  and  acuity,  which  is  probably  permanent.  Central  chorioiditis 
may  be  explained  in  this  way.  Simple  myopia  is  the  least  apt  to  pro- 
duce the  lesion,  and  myopic  astigmatism,  simple  and  compound,  comes 
next  in  order  of  frequency,  followed  by  simple  hypermetropic  astigma- 
tism. Compound  hypermetropic  astigmatism,  especially  if  complicated 
with  insufficiency  of  the  muscles,  is  the  most  frequent  cause. 

Skiascopy,  with  a  Description  of  an  Apparatus  for  its  Ready  Em- 
ployment.— Burnett  (,J/-./(.  nf  ()jihthnl,i,<,li,iiij.  xix,  2  and  :!)  here  de- 
.•icribes  an  apparatus  which  he  has  used  to  his  coniplete  sati.'ifaction.  It 
consists  of  a  hard-rubber  disc  containing  twenty-three  lenses  on  its 
periphery — ten  convex  and  thirteen  concave.  The  disc  is  movable  on  a 
brass  rod,  which  is  attached  at  either  end  to  two  brass  rods,  which 
turn  on  the  pivots  fastened  to  a  wooden  board,  which  is  attached  to  the 
wall  of  the  ophthalmoscopic  room.  This  enables  the  disc  to  be  placed, 
by  means  of  a  screw,  at  any  height,  and  to  be  turned  and  retained  in 
any  desired  position,  and  the  whole  apparatus  can  be  turned  back 
against  the  wall  when  not  use.  The  patient  is  placed  in  a  proper  posi- 
tion near  the  ophthalmoscopic  Uimp,  and  the  disc  is  brought  before  the 
eye  to  be  examined.  By  turning  the  di.sc  on  its  axis,  all  the  lenses  can 
be  brought  in  rapid  succession  in  front  of  the  eye,  and  the  one  giving 
emmetropic  movements  to  the  shadow  soon  found.  The  revolving  of 
the  disc  can  be  done  either  by  the  patient  or  the  surgeon. 

A  New  Treatment  of  Chronic  Trachoma.  —  Johnson  t.Ar<-h.  of 
Ophlhahnoloc/ii,  xlx,  2  and  3)  describes  the  following  operation:  The 
patient  must  be  completely  anaesthetized,  and  the  upper  lid  everted 
over  the  end  of  a  vulcanite  spatula,  and  the  con.junctiva  is  kept  tightly 
stretched  over  it  by  means  of  a  double  hook.  These  two  instruments 
must  be  held  firmly  between  the  finger  and  thumb  of  the  left  hand, 
while  the  three-bladed  scalpel,  or  "  sillonneur,"  is  taken  in  the  right, 
and  the  movable  gtiard  adjusted  to  a  distance  of  two,  three,  or  four 
millimetres  from  the  tip,  according  to  the  looseness  of  the  conjunctiva, 
the  oedema  of  the  papilhe,  and  the  general  appearance  of  the  lid.  In 
other  word.s,  the  more  succulent  the  mucosa  or  the  larger  and  thicker 
the  papillae,  and  the  more  swollen  and  congested  the  parts  generally, 
the  deeper  must  be  the  incision.  The  incisions  are  best  made  parallel 
to  the  edge  of  the  lid  in  a  gentle  curve,  the  fir.st  incision  being  made 
ilose  to  the  edge  and  the  others  following  in  regular  succession  toward 
the  retrotarsal  fold.  About  fifty  small  tufts  of  absorbent  cotton  wool, 
previously  dipped  in  an  aqueous  solution  of  boric  acid  or  hydronaphthol 
(1  to  I,Hin),  and  then  scpieezed  nearly  dry,  should  be  used  to  rapidly 
mop  up  the  blood  in  the  track  of  the  "sillonneur."  Having  made  a 
complete  cut  from  angle  to  angle  with  the  "sillonneur,"  the  next  incis- 
ion must  be  made  In  the  track  of  the  first — that  is,  the  fir.st  blade  of 
the  sillonneur  must  run  in  the  groove  made  by  the  third  blade  of  the 
(irevioiia  cut.  The  cuts  must  be  made  by  a  finger  and  not  by  hand  mo- 
tion, otherwise  the  cuts  will  not  reach-  the  farther  side  of  the  lid. 
.\ftcr  several  cuts  have  been  made  in  this  way,  the  hook  must  be  re- 
leased and  reinserted  farther  away  from  the  free  edge,  so  as  to  put  the 
swollen  retrotarsal  fold  on  the  stretch.  The  cuts  are  to  be  continued 
several  times  in  this  manner  and  the  hook  is  to  be  reinserted  at  the 
posterior  border  of  the  cartilage,  so  as  to  get  the  Avliole  of  the  retro- 
tarsal fold  over  the  end  of  the  spatula  ;  by  this  means  the  whole  of  the 


conjunctiva  nearly  up  to  the  bulb  can  be  incised.  It  is  generally  ad- 
visable on  both  upper  lids  at  one  time  and  on  both  lower  lids  a  few 
days  later.  After  the  bleeding  has  entirely  ceased,  an  electrolyzer,  con- 
sisting of  two  parallel  platinum  blades,  is  connected  with  a  battery, 
and  the  two  blades  are  pressed  firmly  into  the  first  two  grooves  made 
by  the  "  sillonneur  "  and  drawn  along  slowly  from  end  to  end.  All  the 
grooves  are  thus  cauterized  in  turn.  The  lids  are  then  cleansed,  cov- 
ered with  vaseline,  and  bandaged  with  cold  moist  compresses. 
(To  he  concluded.) 


.^tsctUang. 


A  Note  on  the  Probable  Discovery  of  Snake-bite  and  Cholera  Core. 
— Dinshah  Ardesliir  Taleyarkhan,  municipal  commissioner  to  the  Ma- 
haraja Saheb  Guicnar,  of  Baroda,  has  issued  this  circular,  dated  Janu- 
ary 4,  1891  : 

"  It  is  lamentable  in  the  interests  of  afflicted  humanity  that  no  one 
has  yet  discovered  an  effectual  remedy  for  snake-bite  and  cholera,  the 
two  most  dire  and  implacable  foes  of  human  life.  The  present  reme- 
dies, as  administered  in  both  cases,  are  very  superficial,  and  so  far  im- 
potent that  they  never  reach  the  root  of  any  of  these  maladies.. 

"  2.  It  is  a  common  belief  that  a  very  efficacious  cure  exists  for 
snake-bite ;  and,  indeed,  I  was  once  promised  accession  to  a  certain 
plant  the  mere  application  of  the  juice  of  which,  I  was  further  told,  was 
a  complete  antidote  for  snake-bite. 

"  3.  Among  other  antidotes,  are  certain  vegetable  roots  which  those 
who  have  do  not  usually  part  with  them,  and  some  rotund  semi-trans- 
parent substance,  which,  it  is  said,  a  certain  tribe  of  serpents  jield  in 
their  skull  after  some  years'  growth,  the  mere  application  of  which  le- 
lieves  one  from  the  effects  of  a  snake-bite.  It  is  known  to  be  the  ser- 
pent's ifohara.     It  is  very  rarely  found  and  can  not  be  easily  had.* 

"4.  I  now  beg  to  place  on  record,  with  a  view  to  set  an  authorita- 
tive investigation  on  foot  with  the  highest  deference  to  the  English 
medical  faculty,  what  occurs  to  me  as  being,  in  a  certain  measure,  vital 
suggestions  likely  to  lead  to  a  definite  discovery  of  cures  in  both  in- 
stances, which  the  world  so  badly  needs  for  many  generations  past. 

"  5.  I  would  first  take  up  the  question  of  the  snake-bite  cure.  There 
are  several  traditions  held  by  the  ordinary  mass  that  the  common  weasel 
makes  use  of  certain  vegetable  roots  or  leaves  for  self-preservation 
when  bit  by  a  serpent.  When  attacking  a  serpent  it  often  resorts  to 
adjacent  hedges,  where  it  inhales  something  or  other  and  returns  to 
attack  the  serpent.  But  it  seems  more  probable  that  the  weasel  is  in 
itself  a  proof  against  any  numbei  of  snake-bites.  It  not  only  initiates 
attack  upon  a  serpent,  but  is  known  to  kill  it,  while  the  bites  of  the 
latter  have  no  fatal  effect  on  it  as  they  have  on  a  human  being. 

"  6.  I  also  learn  from  inipiiries  that  the  weasel  retains  in  it  a  coun- 
ter-active venom  so  strong  that  it  kills  fowls  by  the  mere  discharge  of 
its  breath ;  and  yet  it  is  curious  that  certain  low-castes  eat  the  flesh  of 
a  weasel  with  impunity.  It  seems  to  me  probable  that  a  weasel,  there- 
fore, contains  a  wholesome  antidote  for  snake-bites,  which  may  be  tried 
for  the  preservation  of  human  beings. 

"  7.  This  may  also  be  inferred  from  the  fact  cf  sparrows  and  fowls 
eating  up  scorpions  and  other  poisonous  reptiles  with  great  avidity. 
The  facts,  therefore,  offer  a  vast  field  of  research,  which  may  lead  us 
to  the  discovery  of  that  counteractive  vital  which  wbsorbs  serpent-poison 
with  impunity. 

"  8.  I  would  here  mention  another  circumstance  demonstrative  of 
the  fact,  that  the  blood  itself  of  the  serpent  must  be  sweet  and  anti- 
septic, since  any  bleeding  in  its  body  invites  millions  of  ants  thereupon, 
resulting  in  the  destruction  of  the  serpent. 

"  9.  It  is  of  course  to  be  inferred  herefrom  that  the  serpent  virus 
must  have  an  independent  retention  in  its  jaws.  It  is  therefore  inter, 
eating  to  inquire  that,  if  its  life-blood  be  sweet  and  antiseptic,  the  Mo- 


*  "  A  villager  once  told  me  that  he  had  seen  a  snake-charmer  ex- 
tracting this  substance  from  the  upper  jaw  of  a  serpent  as  soon  as  he 
caught  it,  aud  that  it  was  slightly  yellowish." 
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hnra  referred  to  in  para  3  has  been  granted  by  nature  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  serpent  against  its  own  poison  when  exercised  into  use. 

"  10.  It  is,  moreover,  ray  belief  that  the  Ijlood  of  a  weasel  must  in 
itself  be  an  antidote  for  snake  poison.  It  is,  therefore,  desirable  to  ex- 
periment upon  either  a  fowl,  a  oat,  or  a  dog,  by  first  having  it  bitten 
by  a  serpent ;  and  the  object  bit  may  then  be  inoculated  with  the 
blood  serum  of  a  weasel,  to  discover  if  the  former  can  recover  under 
the  process. 

"  11.  An  alternative  process  may  also  be  tried  in  first  inoculating 
the  animal  blood,  witli  the  virus  of  a  serpent,  and,  then,  constituting  an 
extract  for  inoculation  into  the  blood  of  a  human  being  bit  by  a  ser- 
pent. Such  an  experiment  may  only  be  tried  if  it  succeeded  in  tlic 
case  of  a  dog,  or  a  cat  bit  by  a  serpent  and  inoculated  with  the  prepa- 
ration suggested  by  me.  I  proceed  upon  the  theory  of  arriving  at  a 
chemico-therapeutic  resolve  of  certain  virus  which  may  liill  the  ranii 
and  destructive  virus  of  a  serpent.  It  seems  to  me  essential  that  the 
constituents  of  the  serpent-J/oAnra  should  be  carefully  analyzed  and 
ascertained,  for  these  may  also  be  chemically  converted  into  a  specific 
against  snal<e-bite. 

"  I'l.  Among  the  serpents,  there  is  also  one  tribe  which,  though  in 
itself  non-poisonous  in  the  human  sense  of  the  term,  is  a  proof  against 
the  destructive  serpent-venom.  I  should  not  wonder  if  an  inoculation 
attempted  of  the  blood  serum  of  such  a  serpent  may  also  end  in  the 
discorery  of  a  snalie-bite  cure. 

"  13.  Another  virus  which  sweeps  away  thousands  of  human  beings 
before  men  and  women  have  time  to  hold  their  breath  is  the  terrible, 
universally  known  epidemic  of  cholera.  Whoever  has  yet  attacked  it 
in  its  inmost  home,  whence  it  issues  that  terrific  blast  of  the  hurricane 
of  death  that  no  doctor  has  yet  been  able  to  stem  ?  From  year  to  yeai- 
I  have  patiently  considered  the  subject,  and,  though  I  have  succeeded 
in  ascertaining  what  medicines  are  more  potent  than  others  in  saving 
life  at  the  earlier  stages  of  the  disease  (and,  accordingly,  I  have  saved 
hundreds  of  lives),  I  have  never  yet,  nor  has  any  one  else,  come  across 
an  infallible  cure  for  cholera.  The  reason  of  such  a  painful  failure  is 
oar  failure  in  getting  at  the  root  of  this  fell  disease. 

"  14.  A  patient  who  has  died  of  cholera  in  its  virulent  form  has 
never  yet  been  di.ssected.  This  should  be  done  in  several  cases,  but  of 
various  pathological  traits.  Competent  dissectors  should  discover  the 
existence  of  the  finely  developed  germs,  which,  in  their  last  stage,  super- 
vene life-vitality. 

"  15.  There  must  e-xist  the  prime,  the  powerfully  propagating  seat 
of  such  germs,  microbes,  or  bacilli,  whatever  apt  medicbl  term  may  be 
applied  them.  A  regular  pathological  discovery  of  these  germs,  0[' 
deadly  electrical  gases,  as  they  may  exist  in  the  different  stages  of  the 
disease,  will  thus  be  accessible.  The  scope  of  their  influence,  the  revo- 
lutions which  they  serially  effect  in  the  inner  mechanism  of  the  human 
body,  would  thus  be  ascertainable  in  all  the  degrees  of  their  supremacy. 
We  should  really,  with  all  the  force  of  our  intellectual  gifts,  know  what 
is  their  true  character,  and  what  are  they  that  they  should  so  complete- 
ly degenerate  the  human  blood  as  to  take  all  life  out  of  it  before  those 
Dear  and  dear  to  the  patient  could  even  exhaust  their  resources  of  help. 

"16.  It  is  not  the  analysis  of  the  last  stool,  or  the  emitical  discharge 
of  a  cholera-dying  man,  that  may  alone  solve  the  ghastly  mystery  which 
liquifies  and  rots  the  luckless  victim.  The  original  seat  of  this  deadly 
putrescent  liiiuid,  or  of  the  nihilistic  microscopic  germs,  has  yet  to  be 
discovered — in  what  subtle  form  they  exist  ?  how  subtly  they- come  into 
preponderative  life  ?  in  what  manner  they  enfeeble,  and  last  of  all,  com- 
pletely scotch  our  life-bloody 

"  17.  This  mysterious,  all  potent  substance  being  thus  accessible,  I 
would  next  proceed  to  effect  the  determination  for  practical  application. 
If  its  administration  kills  a  living  thing,  then  the  long  hidden  foe  is 
already  discovered.  Itri  administration,  in  an  animate  thing,  will  very 
likely  result  in  the  yield  of  the  invaluable  fluid  needed  for  the  oblitcra- 
ii"ii  of  this  scourge. 

"  18.  It  may  be  that  in  discovering  that  particular  seat  of  the  death- 
ling  bacilli,  we  get  hold  of  a  substance  for  n)edico-clicmlcal  manipu- 
Mi,  which  may  eventually  form  a  de.'<troying  agent  for  the  cholera 
■  i  /H.  It  may  be  that  an  animate  object  inoculated  with  the  duly 
III  inipulated  virus,  may  yield  n  cliolera-proof  fluid  invaluable  lo  man- 
kind. 


"  19.  It  is  difficult  for  me  at  this  stage  to  mention  all  the  exact 
processes  by  which  this  fluid  may  be  generated.  It  seems  to  me  equally 
possible  that,  having  won  the  stronghold  of  the  virus,  and  a  precise 
knowledge  as  to  how  it  works  up  the  destruction  of  human  life,  having 
actually  obtained  bodily  possession  of  this  most  subtle  foe  and  clearly 
discerned  its  vitality  and  function,  we  shall  simviltaneously  hit  upon  the 
inimical  elements  which  can  as  effectually  destroy  this  dread  germ- 
fluid,  or  gas,  or  all  these  three  elements  put  together,  as  they  now  de- 
stroy human  life. 

"  20.  In  respect  of  both  the  cures  it  further  appears  to  me  essential 
that  counter-poisonous  substances  should  be  injected  in  the  blood  at 
the  central  points  of  the  human  frame,  the  diaphoretic  effects  of  which 
should  be  instant  and  complete.  For  the  present  we  know  no  more 
than  the  ephemeral  applications,  outward  and  intestinal,  which  are 
lamentably  helpless  against  that  deadly  electric  current,  the  ghastly 
working  of  which  lays  death  in  every  one  of  the  nervous  centers  and  in 
the  mvriads  of  cells  existing  in  the  human  frame,  imprinting  the  fear- 
ful picture  of  death  on  the  counteuancc  and  all  the  outer  frame  of  the 
patient. 

"  21.  And  yet  all  these  are  mere  chemical  changes  of  the  interior 
mechanism  demanding  only  a  prompt  beneficent  turn  of  things.  The 
outward,  as  the  inner  applications,  to  an  advanced  cholera  patient 
are  impotent,  in  that  the  poison  yet  finds  an  easy  access  to  the  number- 
less cells,  ic,  while  a  couuter-poison  is  just  then  needed  for  injectional 
purpose;  and  we  may  be  sure  of  the  opposite  electric  character  of  the 
chemical  agent  employed.  Experiments  should  be  freely  made  on  liv- 
ing things,  such  as  monkeys,  especially  belonging  to  the  genus  Cjino- 
np/i<ihis,  which,  perhaps,  resemble  the  humankind  more  than  others, 
while  dissections  of  corpses  of  different  natures  can  not  be  too  many, 
or  too  constant.  Besides  the  inoculatory  substance  directly  produced 
from  cholera-poisoned  germs,  preparation  of  some  swift  poison  like 
arsenic  or  other  mineral,  vegetable  or  animal  poison  should  be  tried  as 
a  regular  injectionary  system  which,  in  my  opinion,  both  classes  of  pa- 
tients very  sorely  need. 

"  22.  It  is  unfortunate  that  we  are  yet  in  the  dark  as  regards  the 
full  pathology  of  the  human  l)lood  in  the  different  stages  of  cholera 
and  snake-bite  infections;  and  I  cannot  but  strongly  reconmiend,  with 
a  view  to  make  a  definite  advance  in  the  toxicology  and  pathological 
aetiology  as  involved  in  these  matters,  that  some  means  should  be  de- 
vir^ed  for  chemical  experiments,  perhaps  simultaneously  conducted  along 
with  the  laboratorical.  I  fear  some  time  must  elapse  before  a  success- 
ful method  is  discovered  by  which  a  vohune  of  pure  blood  is  elcctri- 
callv  injected  into  the  infected  system,  while  the  poisoned  equivalent  is 
siumltaneously  ejected,  both  the  ojectory  and  injectory  points  in  the 
human  frame,  as  well  as  the  graduated  operation  in  respect  of  the  vol- 
ume of  blood  in  both  instances,  being  innocuously  determined  upon. 
We  should  thus  set  at  rest  the  painful  suspense  of  our  verdict,  which 
I  trust  to  have  made  clear, — I  mean  the  verdict  of  the  noble  faculty, — 
whether  the  externdnatory  infection?  is  due  to  any  poison,  substantical 
or  volatical,  or  both,  in  more  or'  less  unison.  The  contention  here  re- 
spectfully advanced,  that  fatal  issues  are  more  due  to  the  entire  ab- 
sence of  an  injectory  and  ejectory  treatment  going  hand  in  hand  with 
the  interior  eliminatory,  and  electrically  recuperative,  processes,  can 
also  thus  be  finally  decided  upon.  I  am  aware  of  the  diflSculties  which 
our  administration  would  have  in  undertaking  experiments  free  of  the 
slightest  taint  of  empiricism.  The  difiiculties,  however,  arc  not  insur- 
mountable; and  I  would  further  humbly  hope  that  our  own  paramount 
(jovcrnment  and  that  of  other  enlightened  countries  may  be  pleased  to 
organise  the  several  experiments  contained  in  this  note,  albeit  of  a  lay- 
man. The  request  is  preferred  to  an  ever-progressive  and  rising  faculty 
than  which  there  is  no  other  a|)propriatc  body  to  listen  to  a  supremely 
grave  problem  affecting  the  safety,  the  welfare  ond  the  peace  of  mind 
of  the  many  millions  of  our  world's  own. 

"  23.  With  a  view,  moreover,  that  the  thcrapeucy  on  both  the  im- 
portant questions  may  be  adequately  advanced  and  lead  to  their  much- 
desired  solution.  I  would  i)ropose  dissection  of  corpses  in  bolh  cases — a 
dissection  which  should  extend  as  much  to  the  crowning,  as  lo  the  ul)- 
dominal,  parts  of  the  body,  accurately  colored  pathological  charts  being 
I  i>rcpBred  showing  the  graded  and  precise  actions  of  the  several  poisons 
in  the  interior  of  the  human  frame,  the  method  suggested  by  mc  to  one 
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of  the  noblest  of  the  temperate  advocates,  Mr.  W.  S.  Caine,  M.  P.,  in 
the  instance  of  alcoholic  virus,  being  the  construction  of  a  set  of  glass 
human  frames,  inwardly  tinted  as  in  Nature's  original,  pointing  out  the 
inner  mechanism  which  may  be  entirely  free  of  the  alcoholic  poison,  in 
one  instance,  and,  in  the  other,  as  charged  with  consistent  alcoholic 
poison,  these  two  objects  forming  the  most  efficacious  monitors  warn- 
ing oif  human  beings  from  a  poison  no  less  determined,  though  slower, 
in  action,  than  the  serpent  and  cholera  virus. 

"  24.  I  trust  to  have  humbly  given  sufficient  clue  to  the  several  dis- 
coveries for  the  purpose  of  starting  an  authoritative  medical  investi- 
gation into  the  question  of  the  two  cures  here  dwelt  upon.  His  High- 
ness' administration,  which  has  done  so  much  for  the  progress  of 
humanity  in  the  Guicwary  territories,  will,  I  trust,  be  pleased  to  sanc- 
tion the  investigations  and  experiments  which  the  problems,  above  ad- 
verted to,  now  very  emergently  call  for.  The  medical  faculty  of  Baroda 
possess  both  native  and  European  medieists  of  such  high  stamp,  that  I 
need  hardly  say  they  will  evince  a  masterly  interest  in  the  proposals 
which  I  feel  great  honor  in  laying  before  them  under  the  distin- 
guished auspices  of  our  enlightened  and  benevolent  ruler." 

Mortality  in  Cities  in  the  United  States. — The  following  table  rep- 
resents the  mortality  in  the  cities  named,  as  reported  to  Dr.  John  B. 
Hamilton,  Surgeon-General  of  the  Marine-Hospital  Service,  and  pub- 
lished in  the  Abstract  of  Sanitary  Reports  for  March  13th : 
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Pbiladelpliia.  Pa 

Philadelphia,  Pa 

Brooklyn.  N.  Y 

St.  Louis,  Mo 

Baltimore.  Md 

Boston,  Mass 

Cincinnati.  Ohio 

Clfviliind.  (ihii) 
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Cl.-vclaml.  Ohio 
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New  Orleans.  La 
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Mar.  7.       227,000     64 
Mar.  7.       220.000     83 
Feb.  28.     205,669     73 
.Mar.  7.       164,7381    46 
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Charleston,  S.  C 

Galveston,  Texas 

Galveston,  Texaa 

Mar.  7. 
Feb.  27. 
Mar.  e. 
Mar  7 

n4,.5»2 
40,000 
40.000 
40  000 

Mobile,  Ala 

Bin);haniton.  N.  Y... 

Auburn,  N.  Y 

Auburn,  N.  Y 

Newton,  Mass 

Newport,  R.  I 

Rock  Island,  III 

San  DIeco,  Cal 

PensacoVa,  Fla 

Mar.  7. 
Mar.  7. 
Feb.  28. 
Mar.  7. 
Feb.  28. 
Mar.  5. 
Mar.  1. 
Feb.  21. 
Feb.  28. 

40,000 

a5,ooo 

2.5,887 
2.^.88- 
21,375 
19,449 
17,000 
16,000 
15,000 

The  New  Tork  Academy  of  Medicine. — At  the  next  meeting  of  the 
Section  in  Laryngology  and  liliiniilogy,  on  Tuesday  evening,  the  24th 
inst.,  Dr.  Krancis  J.  Quinliin  will  report  A  Case  of  Convergent  S(|uint 
corrected  by  a  Modified  .\dams  Operation  lor  Deflected  Septum,  and 
Dr.  .loniithan  Wright  will  read  a  paper  on  Tracheal  Syphilis,  with  a 
Report  of  Two  Cases  and  Exhibition  of  Specimens. 

At  the  next  meetiiig  of  the  Section  in  Obstetrics  niid  Gytuecology, 
on  Thursday  evening,  the  2lith  inst..  Dr.  Jlnlcolm  McLean  will  read  a 
paper  on  The  Placenta,  Funis,  and  Membranes — .some  Remarks  on 
their  Inllucnce  in  Gestation  and  Partniition,  and  Dr.  Grace  Pcckhain 
will  read  a  paper  on  Pessaries,  their  I'se  and  Abuse. 


The  late  Dr.  Hosmer  Allen  Johnson,  of  Chicago. — The  following 
resolutions  were  adopted  by  the  faculty  of  the  Chicago  Medical  College, 
at  a  meeting  held  on  the  twenty-eighth  day  of  February,  1891 : 

Resolved,  That  by  the  death  of  Hosmer  Allen  Johnson,  M.  D., 
LL.  D.,  the  Chicago  Medical  College  has  lost  the  services  of  one  of  its 
founders  and  most  active,  able,  and  eloquent  teachers ;  the  Northwest- 
ern University  one  of  its  wisest  trustees  and  councilors ;  the  medical 
profession  one  of  its  most  learned,  honorable,  and  influential  members ; 
and  the  community  one  who  for  nearly  forty  years  has  been  an  active, 
skillful,  and  untiring  benefactor  to  the  suffering,  alike  in  peace,  in  war, 
and  in  the  midst  of  the  direst  of  conflagrations. 

Resolved,  That  to  his  bereaved  family  and  friends  we  tender  our 
most  sincere  and  abiding  sympathy  and  the  assurance  that  their  tem. 
poral  loss  is  his  eternal  gain. 

Resolved,  That  the  secretary  of  the  faculty  furnish  a  copy  of  the 
foregoing  resolutions  to  the  family  of  the  deceased  and  to  the  medical 
and  other  periodicals  of  this  city. 

X.  S.  Davis,  M.  D.,  LL.  D., 
[Signed.]  Edmcxd  A.ndrews,  M.  D.,  LL.  D., 

Ralph  N.  Isham,  A.  M.,  M.  D., 

Commiltee. 

Io  Contributors  and  Correspondents. — The  atteniion  of  all  viho  purjtost 
favoring  \m  with  eomtnuidcations  u  respectfully  called  to  the  follow- 
ing ; 

Authors  of  artielts  inleiuied  for  publication  under  the  Itead  of  "original 
coTiiril/iuions  "  are  respectfully  informed  that,  in  accepting  such  arti- 
cles, we  always  do  so  with  tlie  understandvig  thai  the  following  condi- 
tions are  to  be  observed :  (i)  when  a  mantiscript  is  sent  to  this  jour- 
nal, a  similar  manuscript  or  any  abstract  thereof  must  not  be  or 
have  been  sent  to  any  oilier  periodical,  unless  we  are  specially  notified 
of  the  fact  at  the  lime  the  article  is  sent  to  tts  ;  (2)  accepted  articles 
are  subject  to  the  customary  rules  of  editorial  revimon,  and  will  be 
published  as  promptly  as  our  other  engagemenls  will  admit  of — we 
can  not  engage  to  publish  an  article  in  any  specified  issue  ;  (S)  any 
comlitions  which  an  author  wishes  complied  with  must  be  distinctly 
staled  in  a  communication  accompanying  lite  manuscript,  and  no 
new  conditions  can  be  considered  after  the  manuscript  has  been  fut 
into  the  type-setters^  hands.  We  are  often  constrained  to  decline 
articles  which,  although  they  may  be  creditable  to  their  authors,  are 
not  suitable  for  publication  in  this  journal,  either  because  tliey  are 
too  long,  or  are  loaded  with  tabular  matter  or  prol'x  histories  of 
cases,  or  deal  with  subjects  of  little  interest  to  the  medical  profession 
at  large.  We  can  not  enter  into  any  correspondence  concerning  our 
reasons  for  declitiing  an  article. 

All  letters,  whether  intended  for  publication  or  not,  must  contain  the 
writer^s  Tutme  and  address,  not  necessarily  for  publication.  A'o  at- 
tention will  be  paid  to  anonymous  communications.  Hereafter,  cor- 
respondents asking  for  information  thai  we  are  capable  of  giving, 
and  that  can  properly  be  given  in  this  journal,  will  be  answtred  by 
number,  a  private  communication  being  previously  sent  to  each  cor- 
respondcnl  informing  him  under  what  number  the  answer  to  his  note 
is  to  be  looked  for.  All  communications  not  intended  for  pttblicaiion 
under  the  author^s  name  are  treated  as  strictly  confidential.  We  con 
not  give  advice  to  laymen  as  to  particular  cases  or  recommend  indi- 
vidual practitioners. 

Secretaries  of  medical  societies  will  confer  a  favor  by  keeping  us  in- 
formed of  the  dates  of  their  societies'  regular  meetings.     Brief  notifi- 
cations of  matters  that  are  expected  to  come  up  at  particular  nutt*  - 
ings  will  be  inserted  when  they  are  received  in  time. 

Newspapers  and  other  publications  containing  matter  which  lite  jirrsott 
sending  them  desires  to  bring  to  our  notice  should  be  /narked.  Mein 
bers  of  the  profession  who  send  us  information  of  matters  of  inlcrat 
to  our  readers  will  be  cnnxidtred  as  doing  them  and  us  a  Javor,  and, 
if  the  space  at  our  command  admits  of  it,  we  shall  take  pleasure  m 
inserting  the  substance  of  such  communications. 

All  eommunicalicms  intentled  for  llie  editor  should  be  addressed  to  him 
in  care  of  the  publishers. 

All  communications  relating  to  the  business  of  the  journal  sliould  be  ad- 
dreised  to  the  publishers. 
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CONSTITUTIOXAL   COXDITION.S    COMBINED 

WITH    AMETROPIA 

THE   CAUSE   OF  ASTHENOPIA. 

By  D.  B.  St.  .JOHX   ROOSA,  M.  D.,  LL.  D., 

PROFESSOR  OF  DISEASES  OF  THE  ETE  AXI>  EAR 
IN  THE   >'EW  YORK   POST-GRAni'ATE   MEDICAL  SCHOOL  ;   SURGEON   TO  THE 
MANHATTAN  ErE   AND  EAR  1 


We  are  at  least  making  some  advance  in  our  knowledire 
of  the  true  place  of  abnormal  ocular  conditions  in  the 
causation  of  disease  when  the  statements  so  widely  made  in 
this  country  only  a  few  years  ago,  that  they  were  the  real 
causes  of  most  of  the  neuroses,  are  pretty  generally  aban- 
doned. The  most  that  is  now  contended  for  by  the  authori- 
ties who  attach  a  high  importance  to  the  want  of  equi- 
librium of  the  ocular  muscles  is  that  they  produce  a  set  or 
series  of  symptoms  limited  to  the  eyeballs,  the  lacrymal 
passages,  the  orbits,  and  the  head,  and  comprehended  un- 
der the  term  asthenopia.  As  is  well  known  to  the  readers 
of  the  New  York  Medical  Journal,  it  is  my  belief  that  in 
the  refractive  condition  of  the  eyes  will  be  found  the  source 
of  any  insufficiency,  or  of  any  want  of  equilibrium  of  the 
muscles  of  the  eyeball,  and  that  we  must  logically  seek  for 
relief  by  modifying  the  influence  of  the  cause — that  is  to 
say,  by  correcting  the  error  of  refraction.  It  goes  without 
saying  that  in  this  statement  I  exclude  paresis  dependent 
upon  disease  at  the  origin  or  along  the  course  of  the 
muscles — for  example,  syphilitic  or  rheumatic  paralyses. 

Nor  am  I  at  all  singular  in  this  belief.  Many  ophthal- 
mologists, after  years  of  trial  of  prisms,  both  as  means  of 
gymnastic  exercise  to  the  muscles  and  as  correcting  glasses, 
and  of  tenotomies,  have  finally  come  to  the  belief  that  all 
which  can  be  locally  done  for  asthenopia  not  dependent  upon 
actual  disease  is  to  correct  the  refractive  error,  especially 
the  astigmatism  which  is  so  commonly  associated  with  hy- 
permetropia.  I  make  this  statement  because  Professor 
Woodward,*  in  his  article  upon  Muscular  Asthenopia,  docs 
me  too  much  honor  in  .saying  that  prior  to  my  publications 
"  the  generally  accepted  opinion  of  ophthalmologists  was 
that  the  causation  of  asthenopia  is  twofold."  The  view- 
that  ametropia,  and  not  alone  hypermctropia,  is  at  the  bot- 
tom of  asthenopia,  that  the  muscular  conditions  so  much 
overestimated  and  to  which  such  a  pompous  nomenclature 
ha-s  been  given,  are  secondary  to  refractive  conditions,  is 
not  a  singular  or  a  new  one.  Javal  holds  it,  and  has  for 
years.  It  is  certainly  logically  deduced  from  the  writings 
of  Alfred  Graefe.  Of  four  speakers  on  this  subject  at  the 
late  meeting  of  the  New  York  State  Medical  Society,  C'al- 
lan,  Mittendorf,  and  myself  hold  substaniially  tlie  same 
views.  Dr.  Lewis  H.  Dixon,  of  Boston,  a  member  of  the 
American  Ophthalmological  Society,  in  writing  upon  my 
paper  upon  The  Relation  of  Errors  of  Refraction,  etcf 
says  in  a  letter  to  me,  dated  December,  1890  : 

"I  have  been  greatly  interested  in  it  (the  paper  on  Mus- 

*  Xrw  York  Medical  Journal,  Feb.  7,  1891. 
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cular  Asthenopia),  for  it  so  exactly  expresses  my  own  opin- 
ion on  the  subject.  I  have  long  been  an  intense  believer 
in  the  benefits  resulting  from  the  correction  of  very  small 
errors  of  refraction,  particularly  of  astigr.;atism.  I  have 
seldom  met  with  cases  of  asthenopia  otherwise  explained 
where  careful  search  did  not  reveal  an  appreciable  error, 
the  correction  of  which  almost  always  relieved  the  trouble, 
anil  insufficiencies  of  various  kinds  disappeared. 

"Aided  by  homatropine,  rhinoscopy,  and  Javal's  oph- 
thalmometer, I  have  often  found  slight  refractive  errors, 
making  the  eyes  unequal,  where  less  persistent  .search  has 
failed,  and  the  results  of  correction  have  surprised  the  pa- 
tients and  me.  Very  sincerely  vours, 

''  L.  S.  Dixon." 
After  hearing  my  remarks  upon  this  same  subject  in  the 
Ophthalmological  Section  of  the  late  Berlin  Congress,  Dr. 
Berry,  of  Edinburgh,  said  that  he  coincided  almost  com- 
pletely with  the  opinions  which  Dr.  Woodward  believes  will 
"  prove  harmful  to  many  deserving  patients,"  "  in  whose 
interest"  he  states  that  his  reply  to  my  papers  is  written. 
But,  although  I  am  not  alone  in  my  views,  and  although  I 
believe  the  trend  in  opinion  in  all  ophthalmological  circles 
is  toward  the  consideration  of  insufficiencies  as  effects  of 
errors  of  refraction  and  not  as  causes  of  asthenopia,  it 
must  be  admitted  that  only  very  lately  muscular  asthenopia 
has  been  generally  supposed  to  exist  and  to  deserve  a  sepa- 
rate classification.  But  there  must  be  a  time  when  opinions, 
undergo  revision,  especially  in  a  department  of  medicine 
like  ophthalmology,  which  really  became  a  science,  as  far 
as  errors  of  refraction  and  accommodation  are  concerned, 
only  about  thirty-five  or  forty  years  ago.  It  is  not  proba- 
ble that  the  last  word  will  be  said  in  these  affections  for 
many  a  year  to  come.  I  can  not  consider  it  any  argument 
in  favor  of  any  opinion  on  asthenopia  that  it  has  been  for 
some  time  accepted.  As  I  have  already  stated  in  my  origi- 
nal paper,  it  was  Donders  who  broke  in  upon  the  general 
practice  of  referring  all  asthenopia  to  the  muscles,  and 
demonstrated  that  generally,  at  least,  it  was  to  be  referred 
to  errors  of  refraction  and  accommodation.  He  hinted  very 
plainly  his  belief  that  in  fixed  conditions,  or  comparatively 
fixed  conditions — such  as  errors  of  refraction — would  be 
found  the  most  frequent  sources  of  asthenopia.  I  have 
simply  gone  a  step  further,  and  with  Javal,  whose  authority 
is  generally  recognized  as  no  mean  one,  and  with  Bull,  of 
Paris,  one  of  Javal's  colleagues,  I  have  carried  Donders's 
views  to  their  logical  conclusions.  I  believe  that  muscular 
insufficiencies  and  want  of  muscular  equilibrium  are  very 
common,  but  they  are  dependent  upon  the  shape  of  the 
eyeball  or  upon  its  refraction,  just  as  strabismus  depends 
upon  myopia,  or  hypermctropia,  or  upon  hyperopia  or  my- 
opic astigmati.sm. 

Professor  Panas,  of  Pari.s,  told  me  last  summer,  what  all 
close  ob.scrvers  of  strabismus  will.  I  think,  be  ready  to  con- 
firm— that  astigmatism  was  usually  the  exciting  cause  of 
strabismu.s.  Not  only  is  this  true,  but  those  who  attempt  to 
relieve  squint  and  so  cure  binocular  vision  may  save  them- 
selves much  needless  trouble  in  the  use  of  prisms  in  those 
cases  that  can  be  corrected  without  a  tenotomv  if  tliev  will 
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correct  the  astigmatism  and  then  allow  the  muscular  insuf- 
ficiencies to  correct  themselves.  If  errors  of  refraction 
<;ause  such  marked  insufficiencies  as  strabismus,  why  do 
they  not  logically  cause  the  lesser  degrees  of  insufficien- 
cies? There  is  no  axiom  more  accepted  in  logic,  as  well 
as  in  mathematics,  than  that  the  greater  includes  the  less. 

Dr.  Woodward's  a  priori  argument  seems  to  me  to  beg 
the  whole  question,  lie  takes  for  an  example  a  patient 
whose  eyes  are  emmetropic,  but  whose  ocular  muscles  are 
not  in  a  state  of  normal  equilibrium.  We  difTer  at  the 
start.  I  can  not  accept  any  conclusions  drawn  from  the 
premise  that  the  human  race  contains  any  considerable 
perccntase  of  emmetropes.  Emmetropia  has  been  proved 
to  be  the  rarest  of  conditions.  I  myself  had  something 
to  do  in  originating  the  investigations  that  indicate  this 
in  my  paper  published  in  1878,*  entitled  An  Examination 
\iiider  Atropine  of  the  Refractive  State  of  Eyes  with 
Normal  Vision  t^,  and  which  has  never  been  affected  with 
Asthenopia  or  Inflammation.  This  paper  and  later  inves- 
tigations by  other  ophthalmologists  embracing  many  cases 
and  more  thorough  examinations,  especially  as  to  astigma- 
tism, have  brought  most  ophthalmologists  to  believe  what 
I  have  stated  above — that  emmetropia  is  an  exceedingly  rare 
condition.  Writers  upon  this  subject  should  at  least  at- 
tempt to  invalidate  the  statistics  of  those  who  assert  that 
emmetropia  is  an  ideal  rather  than  a  real  condition  before 
they  base  so  many  arguments  upon  what  we  think  have 
been  proved  to  be  incorrect  premises. 

Xoyes,  a  writer  for  whom  we  all  have  great  respect,  in 
a  paper  upon  Muscular  Asthenopia,  just  published, f  finds 
forty-seven  per  c^nt.  of  emmetropia.  I  do  not  know  of  any 
other  recent  authority  who  shares  his  views.  Four,  instead  of 
forty,  per  cent,  would  be  the  most  that  I  would  admit.  Of 
fifty  persons  recently  examined  for  me  by  Dr.  A.  B.  Dey- 
nars,  one  of  my  assistant  surgeons  at  the  Manhattan  Eye 
ami  Ear  Hospital,  thirty-three  had  astigmatism,  saying 
nothing  of  hypermetropia  and  myopia,  and  they  were  all 
carefully  cho-sen  as  persons  who  never  suffered  from  as- 
thenopia. 

It  is,  I  think,  begging  the  whole  question  at  issue  to 
urge  as  an  argument  that  the  determination  of  hypermetro- 
pia and  myopia  is  thoroughly  understood  by  any  compe- 
tent ophthalmologist.  The  question  in  this  discussion  is  in 
part,  What  constitutes  ametropia  and  how  is  it  detected? 
When  an  ophthalmologist  assumes  that  emmetropia  is  a 
frequent  condition  of  the  eyeball,  that  a  low  degree  of  as- 
tigmatism is  no  invalidation  of  this  statement,  and  that 
muscular  insufficiencies  are  independent  conditions  not  re- 
sulting from  errors  of  refraction,  to  my  mind  he  never  can 
form  correct  conclusions  as  to  the  causes  of  asthenopia  ex- 
cept by  sheer  accident. 

The  speedy  and  accurate  determination  of  the  degree 
of  corneal  astigmatism  and  its  axis  in  a  given  case  was  the 
last  thing  to  be  done  to  enable  us  to  thoroughly  study  the 
local  causes  of  asthenopia.  This  has  been  accomplished 
by  the  perfection  of  tlie  ophthalmometer,  an  instrument  in- 
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vented  in  a  crude  form  by  Helmholtz,  but  adapted  to  gen- 
eral use  by  Javal.  All  the  previous  methods  of  determin- 
ing the  existence,  degree,  and  axis  of  astigmatism,  after 
twenty -five  years  of  experience,  I  consider  much  inferior  to 
this. 

Donders  said  that  hypermetropia  was  at  the  bottom  of 
asthenopia.  He  was  right  in  so  far  as  local  causes  are  at 
the  bottom  of  this  affection  ;  but  hypermetropic  astigma- 
tism must  be  included  to  make  this  statement  complete.  If 
this  is  so,  how  important  to  exactly  determine  when  it  ex- 
ists! The  ophthalmoscope  and  retinoscope  in  the  hands 
of  the  most  skillful  observers,  such  observers  as  the  late  Dr. 
Edward  G.  Loring,  as  he  himself  said,  often  gave  unsatis- 
factory results.* 

They  are  subjective  methods.  The  test  by  atropine  or 
other  mydriatics  remains  the  only  certain  one.  This  is 
troublesome  and  tedious  to  a  degree,  but  it  is  certain.  Yet 
no  one  who  has  been  released  from  the  necessity  of  its  em- 
ployment will  fail  to  be  grateful.  The  letter  of  Dr.  Lewis 
in  the  Journal  of  February  21st  clearly  sets  forth  the 
merits  of  the  ophthalmometer,  as  did  the  paper  of  Dr. 
Speakman  read  before  the  Academy  of  Medicine  in  the 
autumn  of  1890;  but  I  wish  now  to  speak  of  the  instru- 
ment again  with  relation  to  this  discussion.  .\  release 
from  the  use  of  atropine  and  so  forth  is  afforded  by  the 
use  of  Javal's  ophthalmometer.  In  the  hands  of  those 
who  have  carefully  practiced  its  use,  it  simplifies  the 
problem  of  the  determination  of  astigmatism  very  much. 
The  cornea  can  be  adequately  illuminated  by  it,  even  in 
a  large  city,  by  means  of  ordinary  daylight  during  the 
working  hours  of  almost  all  the  days  of  the  year.  With 
such  offices  as  are  easily  obtained  in  small  towns,  none  but 
the  most  stormy  days  prevent  its  use.  By  the  aid  of  electric 
light  we  are  able  to  use  it  in  any  weather.  To  use  the 
ophthalmometer  with  exactness,  however,  one  must  spend 
ft  little  time  in  practicing  with  it  It  is  not  necessary 
to  paralyze  the  accommodation,  except  in  the  very  rare  cases 
of  .spasm,  and  then  for  therapeutic  purposes,  if  we  can  once 
exactly  determine  the  degree  of  astigmatism.  This  is  the 
key  to  the  problem  in  the  diagnosis  of  the  causes  of  asthe- 
nopia; with  that  solved,  we  can  soon  determine  by  the 
ophthalmoscope  or  the  test  letters,  without  the  use  of  any 
mydriatics  even  once,  whether  to  advise  a  convex  or  con- 
cave cylinder,  and  whether  or  not  an  additional  spherical 
will  be  needed. 

The  limits  of  any  ordinary  article  will  not  allow  of  a 
further  discussion  of  this  point;  but  the  members  of  my 
staff  at  the  Manhattan  Eye  and  Ear  Hospital  are  giving, 
at  every  one  of  my  clinics,  demonstrations  of  the  truth  of 
what  I  am  now  stating. 

I  do  not  now  use  atropine  for  the  determination  of  the 
degree  or  kind  of  an  error  of  refraction  once,  when  I 
formerly  used  it  thirty  times.  But  let  me  not  be  for  one 
instant  misunderstood.  The  causes  of  asthenopia  in  many 
cases  arc  more  far-reaching  than  can  be  found  solely  by  the 
investigation  of  errors  of  refraction.  My  position  has  been 
for  years  that,  in  many  cases,  asthenopia  is  only  one  of 


*  Text-book  of  Ophthalmoscopy,  p.  16. 
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many  neurotic  conditions  in  the  same  individual.  Let  it 
be  granted  that  ametropia  is  the  most  frequent  condition 
of  the  human  eyeball,  and  this  or  some  statement  like  it 
must  be  true.  If  all  the  world  is  ametropia,  and  only  a 
fraction  asthenopic,  ametropia  alone  can  not  always  be  the 
cause  of  asthenopia.  Those  astlienopes  with  trifling  de- 
grees of  astigmatism  or  hyperraetropia  who  are  cured  by 
glasses,  those  astbenopes  who  are  relieved  by  prisms  and 
tenotomies,  are  benefited  by  suggestion  ;  but  that  teiiotoinv 
becomes  a  dangerous  method  of  even  this  form  of  treat- 
ment, many  of  us  can  testify  from  having  seen  its  results 
in  diplopia  and  an  aggravation  of  the  neurotic  condition. 

Thetreatment  by  glasses,  whether  cylindric  or  prismatic, 
is  a  safe  one  at  least.  But  tenotomies,  wheihev  graduated 
or  measured,  for  anything  but  actual  deformity,  arc  a  de- 
lusion and  a  snare.  In  fact,  I  do  not  believe  at  all  in  such 
a  thing  as  a  graduated  tenotomy. 

The  certain  something  in  the  general  condition  which 
makes  the  grasshopper  a  burden,  and  which  causes  astheno- 
pia to  result  from  the  most  trifling  errors  of  refraction,  espe- 
cially from  astigmatism,  is  sometimes  bad  hygiene  in  chil- 
dren, or  sexual  perversions  in  youth,  or  any  kind  of  nervous 
exhaustion  in  youths  or  adults.  The  wiser  a  physician  the 
oculist  is,  the  better  he  will  do  for  asthenopia  coexistent  with 
ordinary  errors  of  refraction.  A  mechanic  may  soon  learn  to 
correct  myopia,  manifest  hypermetropia,  and  astigmatism, 
but  a  philosopher,  with  a  broad  medical  education,  will  al- 
ways be  required  to  treat  what  may  be  called  American  as- 
thenopia. The  whole  luiman  physiology  does  not  de[)eiid 
upon  the  eye  and  its  functions.  The  eye  is  the  light  of  the 
body,  but  the  want  of  co-ordination  of  its  muscles,  and  its 
so-called  errors  of  refraction,  do  no  harm  at  all  to  the  health 
of  the  ordinary  human  being. 

It  only  remains  for  me  now  to  end  my  reply  to  Dr. 
Woodward  by  an  analysis  of  the  six  cases  which  he  believes 
substantiate  his  views.  It  is  not  probable  that  they  will 
seem  to  do  this  to  me,  for  it  is  many  a  year  since  I  began 
the  study  of  asthenopia.  I  have  used  prisms  and  tenoto- 
mies, and  I  have  examined  many  cases  in  wliich  they  have 
been  used.  For  the  last  few  years  I  have  replaced  prisms  by 
cylinders  and  have  abandoned  tenotomy  for  all  latent  affec- 
tions of  muscles,  reserving  it  for  strabismus,  and  I  am  now 
better  satisfied  with  my  results  than  ever  before.  It  is  not 
likely  that  six  or  sixty  cases  reported  by  another  authority 
will  change  my  views,  unless  I  see  in  his  cases  that  I  have 
overlooked  important  points  which  I  find  to  have  been  ob- 
served in  the  cases  of  the  believers  in  muscular  asthenopia. 
I  do  not  find  such  points  in  the  eases  of  the  previous  series 
published  by  Dr.  Woodward;  on  the  contrary,  I  find  his 
methods  defective  and,  to  my  mind,  inaccurate.  I  changed 
my  views  after  a  careful  study  of  thousands  of  cases,  some 
of  them  watched  for  several  years.  ,My  studies,  as  pub- 
lished in  various  papers,  show,  I  think,  a  logical  pathway 
to  the  road  I  am  now  upor).  I?ut,  in  justice  to  my  opponent. 
I  mii^t  pay  some  attention  to  the  cases  adduced  by  him  as 
unanswerable  arguments. 

If  we  take  the  six  eases  that  arc  presented  as  types  of 
what  may  be  done  by  graduated  tenoton^y,  we  see  about 
this: 


Cask  I. — The  first  patient  is  a  physician  whose  age  is  not 
stated.  He  complains  of  smarting  and  burning,  and  a  jerking 
of  his  head  to  the  left.  He  is  myopic;  there  is  no  mention  of 
whether  he  has  any  astigmatism  or  not.  A  prism  of  1°,  base 
downward,  before  the  right  eye,  stops  tlie  spasmodic  jerking  of 
his  bead.  Four  days  later  the  jerking  is  less  marked.  He  had 
jerked  it  three  times  during  the  examination.  Twelve  days 
later  the  jerking  of  the  head  has  practically  ceased,  but  a  gradu- 
ated tenotomy  is  performed  in  the  right  superior  rectus.  Six 
days  after,  the  head  has  not  jerked  since  the  last  visit.  Nine 
days  after  this,  it  has  jerked  half  a  dozen  times  since  the  last 
visit,  and  then  the  right  inferior  rectus  is  divided.  Twenty-three 
days  after,  there  is  no  jerking  of  the  head,  and  finally,  about  nine 
months  after  the  first  interview,  the  patient  liimself  says  his 
head  jerks  very  little  now.  But  if  he  gets  excited  or  tired  it 
increases  in  its  movements.  Very  seldom  does  he  bend  over, 
as  in  auscultation,  but  that  it  will  jerk  two  or  three  times.  He 
is  relieved  of  the  burning  of  his  eyes,  and  he  can  use  his  eyes  in 
comfort  while  reading. 

Certainly  this  is  not  a  very  marked  relief  of  the  gen- 
eral nervous  system,  considering  all  that  has  been  done.  It 
is,  in  my  opinion,  a  case  of  general  nervous  disease  uncurcd, 
with  which  the  eyes  have  very  little  to  do. 

Case  II  is  that  of  a  lady,  whose  age  also  is  omitted,  who 
has  always  suffered  from  headache  and  pain  in  the  back  of  the 
head,  especially  after  using  her  eyes.  She  has  double  vision 
and  dizziness.  She  has  half  a  diopter  of  astigmatism  against 
the  rule  on  the  right  side,  and  none  on  the  left.  The  next  day 
she  appeared  to  have  astigmatism  in  each  eye,  in  both  instances 
against  the  rule.  Three  days  after,  still  astigmatism,  but  vary- 
ing in  degree.  She  objects  to  the  use  of  atropine;  therefore, 
glasses  plus  one  half  a  diopter,  axis  180°,  are  ordered  for  each 
eye;  relief  was  partial  until  six  months  later,  when,  after  using 
them  constantly  for  six  months,  she  get.-'  perfect  relief.  The 
next  year,  not  being  cured,  tliis  patient  is  put  under  atropine, 
and  then  she  is  found  to  have  hyporopie  astigmatism  with  the 
axis  exactly  opposite  what  was  first  recorded.  Now  the  astig- 
matism is  according  to  the  rule  (axis  90°).  Certainly  the  use  of 
Javal's  ophthalmometer  would  have  avoided  this  mistake.  It 
is  very  difficult  to  conceive  how  she  got  much  benefit  from  the 
glasses,  when,  according  to  the  atropine  test,  which  the  author, 
with  almost  all  others,  believes  to  be  crucial,  sIjc  had  been 
wearing  the  wrong  ones  for  six  months.  Finally  the  astigma- 
tism is  properly  corrected,  hut  the  headache  continues;  and 
then  graduated  tenotomy  is  performed,  and  some  four  days 
afterward  she  reports  that  she  has  not  had  a  severe  headache 
since  the  operation.  Twice  she  bus  had  mild  headaclies,  how- 
ever. 

Case  HI  is  that  of  a  lady,  age  again  not  stated,  who  is  anas- 
mic,  has  headaches,  who  has  astigmatism  against  the  rule  in 
each  eye — tliat  i;",  myopic  iistigmntism,  axis  !)0°.  This  is  to  me 
an  extraordinary  eondilion  of  tilings,  because  her  vision  in  the 
right  eye  is  |j;,  and  in  the  left  e>e  fJJ  without  ghi.sses.  It  is 
very  rare  indeed  that  there  is  myopic  astigmatism  with  the 
axis  90°  with  such  vision.  We  may  be  forgiven  for  ipiestioning 
the  correctness  of  the  estimation  of  the  kind  of  astigmali^m  in 
such  a  case  as  this.  Spasm  and  hyperopic  astigmatism,  but  not 
myopic  astigmatism,  present  these  syinptons.  No  relief  ciime 
from  the  glasses  presciihed,  and,  seventeen  days  after,  the  left 
internal  rectus  is  divided  ;  twenty-two  days  after,  the  right  in- 
ternal rectns.  She  take--  a  great  deal  of  iron,  and  eleven  days 
after  she  does  not  suffer  Ironi  headache,  hut,  if  she  uses  her  eyes 
excessively  at  night,  she  is  apt  to  have  headache,  and  she  does 
not  wear  hc-r  glasses,  which  is  very  wise,  if  our  supposition  as 
to  her  actual  refraction  is  correct. 
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Case  IV. — A  miss,  age  unstated,  with  twitching  of  the  lids, 
nearly  constant  headache,  and  anseraic.  She  has  vision  of  f§, 
hut  rihe  accepts  concave  cylinders  of  a  quarter  of  a  dioptre  in 
one  eye,  and  a  convex  in  the  other  of  the  same  power.  Con- 
vex cylinders  are  ordered  without  henefit,  or  with  slight. 
Blaud's  iron  pills  are  given  in  large  quantities,  but,  nine  months 
after,  graduated  tenotomy  of  the  right  internal  rectus  is  per- 
formed. A  prism  of  2°,  base  out,  is  prescribed  for  each  eye : 
medicine  is  stopped.  Two  months  after  this  the  left  internal 
rectus  is  divided.  Finally,  nine  months  after  this,  according  to 
her  own  account,  she  is  again  in  trouble  with  her  eyes.  She 
says:  "'In  some  way  or  other  I  strained  them,  and  since  then 
have  not  attended  school,  but  it  is  only  since  1  strained  them, 
probably  through  carelessness,  that  they  troubled  me."  This 
certainly  is  not  a  very  promisinsr  result  for  a  patient  who  has 
submitted  to  two  tenotomies  and  been  under  treatment  for 
eleven  months. 

Case  V. — A  gentleman,  age  unstated,  headache  after  read- 
ing, occasional  diplopia,  vision  in  each  eye  f§,  a  quarter  of  a 
diopter  of  astigmatism  in  each  eye.  A  prism  is  ordered  2°, 
base  inward.  In  about  two  weeks  the  right  external  rectus  is 
divided,  and  prisms  are  used  for  exercising  the  internal  recti. 
In  about  two  months  this  patient  has  given  up  his  glasses,  has 
no  headaches,  and  his  health  is  better.  This  is  undoubtedly  a 
good  case,  but  one  would  nut  like  to  cause  a  great  deal  to  de- 
pend upon  it.  An  operation  was  proposed  for  him,  but  it  was 
rejected.  He  also  seems  to  have  been  an  astute  patient,  for  he 
reeovere<l  without  it.  To  my  mind,  the  diplopia  in  this  case 
probably  depended  upon  hyperopic  astigmatism.  Finally  the 
patient  will  find  an  oculist  who  will  correct  his  astigmatism, 
and  he  will  leave  off  the  awkward  prisms  and  be  more  com- 
fortable. 

Case  VI.— The  last  case  is  that  of  a  lady,  age  unstnted,  with 
asthenopia  and  headaches.  General  health  excellent;  vision 
normal ;  rejects  all  glasses.  No  error  of  refraction  detected 
with  the  oi>hthalmoscope.  A  prism  is  ordered^of  1°,  base  down, 
for  the  right  eye,  and  for  the  left  a  half  degree,  base  up.  Xine 
months  after  she  is  able  to  use  her  eyes  for  any  length  of  time 
without  any  uncomfortable  feelings. 

This  is  the  only  case  of  the  series  in  which  notcuotomj' 
has  been  performed ;  the  strength  of  the  prisms  will  be 
noted — one  dejiree  in  one,  and  half  a  degree  in  the  other.  As 
I  said  in  my  original  article,  I  still  can  not  understand  how 
prisms  so  weak  as  this  will  have  any  more  than  a  sugsrestivc 
result  in  treatment.  If  they  have,  cylindric  glasses  will  do 
better. 

I  seriously  ask  the  student  of  asthenopia  to  look  over 
the  six  ca.scs  in  the  light  of  these  criticisms,  and  answer  if 
he  can  find  in  them  any  ground  for  the  justification  of  the 
value  of  graduated  tenotomies  or  prisms.     I  can  not. 

To  recapitulate  my  argument : 

1.  I  believe  that  the  general  nervous  comlition,  es])e- 
(;ially  the  nutrition  of  the  nervous  system,  will  have  very 
much  to  do  in  determining  the  causes  of  asthenopia,  even 
in  the  cases  with  considerable  errors  of  refraction.  I  j)oint 
to  the  asthenopia  after  typhoid  fever,  which  finally  disap- 
pears without  any  special  treatment,  as  an  index  to  what  is 
meant  by  this  conclusion. 

2.  In  what  is  comparatively  a  fixed  condition — that  is 
to  say,  a  decided  deviation  from  the  ordinary  standard  in  the 
eyeball — is,  to  my  mind,  a  most  probable  local  source  of 
asthenopia.  Muscular  insuHiciencies  result  from  these  de- 
viations.   This  is  illustrated  in  a  marked  way  in  strabismus. 


3.  The  ophthalmologist  must  not  ignore  the  fact  that 
the  standard  of  emmetropia  laid  down  by  the  writers  from 
1850  to  1875  is  incorrect.  Since  then  it  has  been  pretty 
clearly  shown,  and  is  capable  of  wide  demonstration,  that 
ametropia  exists  in  at  least  90  per  cent,  of  the  human 
race. 

4.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  neurotic  patients  will 
submit  to  any  treatment,  evc>n  to  ocular  tenotomies,  month 
after  month,  and  year  after  year,  in  the  vain  hope  of  finally 
achieving  what  is  impossible  for  some  individuals — that  is. 
the  use  of  the  eyes  as  long  as  they  choose  under  any  condi- 
tions without  any  discomfort,  or  until  they  derive  complete 
immunity  from  ailment  and  pains,  which  heredity,  evil 
habits,  or  environment  render  impossible.  Patients  can  not 
be  made  over.  An  adtnissiou  of  this,  and  less  ambitious 
hopes  for  the  cure  of  neuroses,  will  prevent  the  profession 
from  making  statements  that  only  serve  to  bring  our  scien- 
tific name  into  disrepute. 


SOME   FACTS   RELATING   TO   THE 

CAUSES    AND    CUEE    OF  SLEEPLESSNESS. 

By   AMBROSE   L.  RANNEY,   M.  D. 

A  PERSISTENT  loss  of  sleep  is  generally  recognized,  and 
properly  so,  as  one  of  the  most  dreadful  of  human  afflic- 
tions. 

The  recuperation  of  vital  forces  that  takes  place  during 
peaceful  slumber  constitutes  the  basis  of  both  mental  and 
physical  health.  "  Tired  Nature's  sweet  restorer — balmy 
sleep,"  comes  from  natural  causes  as  an  unbidden  but  wel- 
come guest  to  the  many  that  would  otherwise  be  unable  to 
bear  the  burdens  of  each  dav. 

To  those  who  are  robbed  of  sleep,  however,  from  causes 
that  may  appear  obscure,  the  struggle  of  life  sooner  or  later 
ends  in  physical  or  mental  disease.  It  entails  upon  them 
too  often  the  distressing  results  of  the  opium  or  chloral 
habit,  and,  in  many  instances,  a  sudden  termination  of  their 
misery  by  suicide. 

There  is  probably  no  physical  condition  that  the  edu- 
cated physician  is  so  often  unable  to  combat  successfully 
as  a  persistent  tendency  toward  insomnia. 

Many  thousands  of  sufferers  of  this  class  are  to-day  ex- 
iled through  medical  advice  from  their  business  interests, 
traveling  for  needed  rest  or  enduring  a  wretched  existence 
in  uncongenial  surroundings  far  from  their  homes  and 
friends,  too  often  at  sacrifices  that  they  can  ill  att'ord  to 
bear;  simply  because  medicine  in  their  special  case  has 
proved  incapable  of  combating  an  inability  to  obtain  the 
eiffht  hours  of  peaceful  slumber  that  lioalth  demands. 

Again,  it  is  chiefly  amonsi  the  intelligent  and  educated 
classes  that  this  form  of  suffering  is  encountered. 

Those  by  whom,  in  consequence  of  their  mental  endow- 
ments, the  greatest  successes  might  be  and  often  liave  been 
achieved,  by  whom  the  greatest  pleasure  can  be  obtained 
out  of  life  and  alike  bestowed  upon  others  by  their  mental 
and  social  prominence,  upon  whom  the  greatest  responsi- 
bilities are  of  necessity  imposed,  and  in  whom  the  greatest 
capabilities  of  suffering  and  patient  enduring  exist — these  are 
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too  often  the  ones  that  turn  in  their  despair  to  the  physieian 
for  relief  from  this  dread  enemy  that  shatters  hope,  para- 
lyzes industry,  impairs  the  judgment,  imperils  large  finan- 
cial enterprises,  embitters  life,  and  casts  a  gloom  over  their 
present  and  their  future. 

The  explanation  of  the  fact  that  brain-workers  (as  op- 
posed to  muscle  workers)  are  peculiarly  disposed  to  insom- 
nia, lies  chiefly  in  the  constant  strain  that  is  imposed  upon 
the  organ  of  the  mind;  but  this  does  not  necessarily  justify 
the  conclusion  (too  frequently  arrived  at  by  medical  men) 
that  the  brain-cells,  or  the  blood-vessels  that  feed  the  brain- 
cells,  are  the  seat  of  actual  disease. 

Any  expenditure  of  nervous  energy  in  excess  of  that 
generated  from  day  to  day  (irrespective  of  where  the  ex- 
cessive expenditure  occurs)  may  in  time  so  deplete  the  re- 
serve capital  of  nerve  force  in  any  individual  as  to  embar- 
rass the  workings  of  some  part  or  parts  of  the  nervous  sys- 
tem without  any  actual  disease  being  present.  The  result 
of  this  temporary  "  nervous  bankruptcy  "  is  peculiarly  apt 
to  disclose  itself  in  some  derangement  of  the  normal  func- 
tion of  the  weakest  part — as  an  echo  is  heard  far  from  the 
source  of  the  echo. 

Let  us  cite,  as  an  apt  illustration  of  what  I  mean,  one  of 
our  every-day  experiences : 

An  upright  business  man,  with  a  stated  income,  has, 
from  certain  extravagances,  etc.,  spent  not  only  in  excess  of 
his  income  for  many  years,  but  has  gradually  encroached  upon 
his  capital.  He  grows  moody,  reticent,  and  irascible,  and 
becomes  almost  imperceptibly  an  altered  man.  Uis  friends, 
ignorant  of  the  cause  of  the  change,  gradually  become  dis- 
tant and  fewer  in  number,  Social  estrangements,  domestic 
unhappiness,  a  general  loss  of  esteem,  and  many  other  com- 
plications then  begin  to  arise  day  by  day  and  month  by 
month,  until  the  individual  falls  from  the  high  position  that 
he  once  occupied  with  warrantable  pride.  Now,  what  has 
caused  this  fall,  and  what  is  the  remedy  ?  Unquestionably, 
to  every  thinking  mind,  the  initial  and  underlying  factor  in 
all  the  ultimate  results  would  be  the  excessive  expenditure 
of  money.  The  cure,  moreover,  lies  in  stopping  the  initial 
cause,  with  the  hope  that  time  and  prudent  living  will  re- 
store not  only  tlie  impaired  business  capital,  but  likewise  the 
cheery  nature  and  honest  manh(.od  that  originally  gained 
the  individual  his  high  position,  and  that  can  alone  restore 
it  to  him. 

The  reader  may  possiltly  fail  at  tirstto  see  the  applica- 
tion of  this  illustration  to  the  subject  at  issue.  He  will 
see  it  in  a  clearer  light  when  I  submit  the  following  proposi- 
tion, which  I  shall  endeavor  to  sustain  by  a  report  of  cases 
that  have  come  under  my  observation.  This  proposition  I 
would   present  as  follows  : 

C'linicitl  evidence  f/oes  to  show  that  a  large  proport'iDn  of 
suhjectg  affected  with  pemistent  insomnia  of  lonr/  standing 
suffer  from  some  congenita/  defect  of  the  eyes  themselves  or 
from  an  im,proper  adjustment  of  the  muscles  that  move  the  eyes. 

In  many  incurable  cases  of  insomnia  this  constitutes 
the  underlvitig  factor  that  entails  an  excess  of  nervous  ex- 
penditure from  the  date  of  birth  until  death  (if  not  prop- 
erly rectified).  In  time  it  materially  tends  to  exhaust  the 
normal  reserve  capital  of  nervous  force  of  the  individual. 


When  we  stop  to  reflect,  we  can  understand  how  every 
letter  on  a  printed  page,  as  well  as  every  object  on  the 
street,  or  in  our  homes,  that  we  become  cognizant  of  by  the 
sense  of  sight  requires  a  more  or  less  perfect  adjustment  of 
the  complicated  muscular  apparatus  that  so  regulate  the  eyes 
in  relation  to  each  other  as  to  enable  them  to  see  with  both 
and  yet  perceive  but  a  single  image. 

The  total  aggregate  of  such  visual  perceptions  during  the 
sixteen  hours  of  each  day  that  we  use  the  eyes  is  enoinious  ; 
and  it  means  a  proportionate  number  of  accurately  per- 
formed adjustments  of  two  cameras  (the  eyes)  upon  a  single 
object,  performed  often  with  marvelous  rapidity,  and  in- 
volving in  many  of  the  adjustments  a  complete  change  of 
combinations  in  the  eye  muscles  that  are  successively  brought 
into  play.  It  is  not  much  of  a  task  to  lift  a  penny  once, 
but  no  living  being  could  lift  a  penny  a  million  times  each 
day. 

Now,  Nature  has  so  accurately  balanced  the  relative 
power  of  each  of  the  various  eye  muscles  in  a  perfectly 
constructed  being,  and  has  so  beautifully  constructed  the 
eyes  as  regards  their  focus,  that  the  expenditure  of  nerve 
power  (in  the  case  of  such  an  individual)  required  to  per- 
form the  necessary  eye  movements  throughout  each  day  is 
reduced  to  a  minimum,  although  necessarily  very  large  as 
compared  to  the  amount  expended  upon  any  other  organ 
in  the  body. 

But,  when  the  adjustment  of  the  eye  muscles  or  the 
construction  of  the  eyes  themselves  is  so  imperfect  that  the 
maintenance  of  single  vision  (when  both  eyes  are  simultane- 
ously iised)  is  the  result  of  an  excessive  expenditure  of  nerve- 
force  (far  greater  than  Nature  intended  in  many  cases),  any 
individual  so  afllicted  begins  from  birth  either  to  draw 
from  the  "  reserve  capital  of  nerve-force  "  that  Nature  has 
stored  up  for  emergencies,  or  the  eyes  must  be  run  at  the 
expense  of  a  proper  nerve-supply  to  some  other  part  (I'eter 
being  robbed  to  pay  Paul). 

Three  factors  then  enter  into  the  proposition  as  to  how 
long  a  time  can  elapse  before  the  serious  influences  of  such 
a  leak  of  nervous  energy  will  be  felt  in  any  given  case 
where  the  eyes  or  the  eye-nuiscles  are  abnormal.  1.  How 
much  excess  of  energy  over  the  normal  amount  is  required 
to  compensate  for  the  defects  connected  with  the  sense  of 
sight.  2.  How  much  "reserve  capital"  of  nerve-force  the 
individual  starts  out  in  life  with.  .3.  How  much  nerve- 
force  the  individual  can  generate  day  by  day  to  meet  the 
daily  expenditure. 

A  child  inheriting  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  at  birth 
could  have  expended  upon  him  one  thousand  dollars  per 
year  in  excess  of  his  income  without  feeling  the  lack  of 
money  for  one  hundred  years ;  but  if  the  excess  of  expendi- 
ture be  increased  to  five  thousand  dollars  over  his  income, 
bankruptcy  would  stare  him  in  the  face  when  he  attained 
his  majority. 

A  serious  defect  of  construction  in  one  or  both  eyes,  or 
a  decided  tendency  of  one  or  both  eyes  to  deviate  from 
parallelism  with  its  fellow,  may  entail  upon  an  individual  a 
leakage  of  nervous  force  that  is  apt  to  produce  in  time  very 
sad  results  upon  the  general  health. 

It  is  not  my  intention  in  this  article  to  ignore  the  fact 
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that  many  cases  of  sleeplessness  can  apparently  be  attrib- 
uted to  overwork,  business  cares,  anxiety,  or  similar  forms 
of  nervous  strain  as  a  factor  in  its  causation.  Xeither 
would  I  overlook  the  fact  that  organic  disease  of  the  kid- 
neys and  diabetes  often  manifest  their  onset  by  a  persistent 
tendency  toward  wakefulness. 

I  desire  simply  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  "  eye-strain  " 
constitutes  in  a  large  proportion  of  such  cases  a  factor  that 
is  often  unrecognized  or  ignored  by  medical  men. 

Some  twelve  months  ago  I  published  a  contribution  re- 
lating to  the  causes  of  epileptic  seizures,  from  which  I  make 
the  following  extract :  * 

The  necessity  of  knowing  more  about  the  refraction  of  the 
eye  and  the  condition  of  the  eye  muscles  is  impressing  itself 
daily  upon  many  of  our  progressive  practitioners  as  well  as  the 
specialists. 

The  field  of  the  oculist  is  of  necessity  a  large  one.  It  will 
not  be  restricted  by  a  wider  dissemination  of  knowledge  of  the 
apparatus  of  sight  among  the  body  of  general  practitioners. 

Within  the  next  twenty  years  we  will  see  every  specialist 
of  note  in  nervous  diseases  more  or  less  expert  in  testing  re- 
fraction for  himself,  and  determining,  without  outside  aid,  the 
existence  of  defective  equilibrium  of  eye  muscles.  He  need  not 
be  an  oculist,  in  the  true  acceptation  of  that  term.  Diseases  of 
the  eye  properly  belong  to  a  specialty,  and  are  best  treated  by 
those  who  see  the  most  patients  of  that  class.  But  the  nervous 
specialist  should  know,  and  sooner  or  later  will  be  forced  to 
know,  whether  his  patient  has  near-sightedness,  far-sightedness, 
or  astigmatism  to  complicate  matters,  and  if  the  eyes  tend  to 
deviate  from  their  normal  and  physiological  conditions.  The 
more  he  studies  these  conditions,  the  more  will  he  find  to  inter- 
est him,  and  much  to  relieve  that  is  now  too  often  unrecognized 
in  the  sufferers  who  apply  to  him  for  aid.  He  will  cease  to  give 
pills  to  patients  with  from  three  to  twenty  poisonous  alkaloids 
combined,  on  the  principle  that  the  sportsman  adopts  when  he 
uses  a  handful  of  shot,  hoping  that  one  may  perchance  kill  his 
bird.  He  will  study  his  cases  more  intelligently,  and  delve  less 
into  works  of  therapeutical  speculation.  This  view  is  neither 
Utopian  nor  visfonary.  Neither  is  it  the  result  of  rash  enthusi- 
asm, but  an  earnest  conviction  that  has  come  after  years  of  pa- 
tient inquiry  and  careful  observation  in  a  large  number  of  pa- 
tients snftering  from  nervous  derangements. 

A  famous  French  philosopher  seems  to  have  fully  realized 
the  absurdities  of  purely  tlierapeutical  medicine  when  he  said  : 

"  Nature  fights  with  disease  a  battle  to  the  death.  A  blind 
man  armed  with  a  club — that  is,  a  physician — comesin  to  make 
peace  between  them.  Failing  in  that,  he  lays  about  him  with 
his  cinb.  if  he  liappens  to  hit  disease,  he  kills  disease.  If  he 
hits  nature,  he  kills  nature." 

The  time  has  pa.sscd,  I  think,  when  the  blindness  of 
prejudice  against  the  views  advocated  in  this  paper  holds 
sway  as  strongly  as  in  the  past  among  the  leading  minds  of 
the  medical  profession.  From  many  sources,  both  here  and 
abroad,  abundant  confirmatory  evidence  of  the  truth  of  this 
doctrine  is  being  published  from  time  to  time,  showing 
conclusively  that  defects  of  the  eyes  and  eye  muscles  do 
constitute  an  important  factor  in  the  causation  of  many 
forms  of  obscure  nervous  diseases.  Those  who  still  oppose 
this  view  most  vehemently  have,  in  many  instances,  shown 


*  Can  Eyc-stiiiin  ciui.-p  Epilep^'y  y  A  Kcport  of  an  Illustrative  Case 
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by  their  writings  gross  ignorance  of  the  methods  employed 
to  decide  the  points  at  issue. 

It  took  Lister  and  his  followers  some  ten  years  to  teach 
the  profession  that,  if  the  antiseptic  method  was  to  be  tested 
as  a  basis  for  adverse  criticism  or  for  the  benefit  of  sufEer- 
ing  humanity,  the  operator  must  clean  his  finger-nails;  that 
he  must  also  wash  his  hands  with  great  care,  make  his 
knives  aseptic,  and  follow  out  the  published  plan  of  pro- 
cedure with  due  regard  to  detail  before  the  results  obtained 
could  be  worthy  of  publication  or  in  any  way  reliable  as  a 
basis  of  scientific  deduction. 

To  what  extent  the  leaders  of  the  medical  fraternity 
willingly  lend  their  ears  and  give  their  earnest  support  to 
any  new  method  of  treatment  [provided  it  consists  of  a  drug, 
or  of  a  subcutaneous  injection  of  an  agent  whose  component 
ingredients  are  unknown  and  which  is  adopted  purely  on 
faith]  has  been  demonstrated  during  the  past  few  months  in 
a  way  that  now  bids  fair  to  subject  such  child-like  credulity 
to  ridicule,  if  the  ill  results  to  humanity  do  not  in  time 
justify  merited  condemnation  and  rebuke. 

On  the  other  hand,  any  system  of  treatment  that  is 
based  upon  facts  which  can  be  determined  with  the  same 
scientific  precision  as  the  computation  of  an  astronomical 
problem,  that  is  supported  by  well-recognized  physiological 
laws,  that  has  yielded  and  is  yielding  daily  relief  to  many 
individual  cases  culled  from  suffering  humanity  which 
medicines  have  failed  to  afford,  that  has  lived  and  steadily 
made  progress  year  by  year  in  the  face  of  bitter  and  organ- 
ized opposition — such  a  system  of  treatment  can  not  now  be 
annihilated  by  ridicule  as  a  substitute  for  scientific  argu- 
ment, or  impeded  in  its  progress  by  the  condemnation  of 
those  who  have  had  no  experience  in  it. 

I  quote  again  from  my  article  relating  to  epileptic  seiz- 
ui^es  as  follows: 

Not  long  ago  a  famous  orator  told  the  following  fable  : 

"  A  well-fed  horse  who,  in  his  greed,  scattered  grain  upon 
the  floor  of  his  stall  became  in  consequence  the  constant  com- 
panion of  a  rooster  who  picked  up  the  scattered  oats.  One 
day  the  rooster  suggested  that  friendly  relations  were  desirable 
and  would  be  put  on  a  much  firmer  basis  by  the  existence  of  a 
solemn  agreement  between  them.  The  horse  assented,  and  on 
asking  the  basis  of  the  compact,  was  told  that  it  should  read  : 
'Neither  of  u»  shall  step  on  the  other's/eet.'  " 

I  do  not  desire  to  carry  out  in  full  what,  to  my  mind,  might 
be  the  true  application  of  this  fable.  None  of  us  desire  to  stir 
up  discord  if  important  facts  can  be  insured  a  fair  hearing  with- 
out recourse  to  asperity — but  the  establishment  of  a  great  truth 
can  not  be  crushed  by  being  '■8tei)|)ed  upon." 

I  do  not  propose,  in  this  article,  to  discuss  at  any  length  the 
optical  problems  (often  very  difiicult  to  solve)  which  are  liable 
to  be  encountered  in  subjects  who  suffer  from  serious  nerv- 
ous disturbances  of  the  functional  type.  Neither  is  it  my  in- 
tention to  review  here  the  work  that  has  already  been  dime  in 
this  field  by  the  employment  of  methods  now  in  vogue,  old  or 
new. 

It  may  be  well,  however,  for  me  to  mention  in  this  connec- 
tion a  few  of  the  reasons  why,  in  my  judgment,  the  treatment  of 
the  eyes  has  totally  failed,  in  the  hands  of  some  observers,  to 
relieve  or  modify  some  nervous  conditions  that  had  withstood 
judicious  medication  for  years;  and  why  it  isthatsubsccpu-utly, 
in  more   experienced    hands,  treatment  of  the  same  patients 
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directed  to  their  eye  muscles  has  led  not  infrequently  to  the 
happiest  results. 

(1)  I  would  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  preconceived  no- 
tions about  old  methods  must  be  abandoned  without  prejudice 
when  a  new  method  is  to  be  tried. 

(2)  Each  observer  must,  of  necessity,  make  himself  thor- 
oughly familiar  icith  all  the  details  of  the  method  which  he  pro- 
poses to  employ  before  he  is  competent  to  decide  pro  or  con 
respecting  its  merits.  This  can  not  be  done  exclusively  by 
readiug.  No  one  can  describe  with  a  pen  the  many  intricacies 
that  are  apt  to  arise  in  solving  complex  optical  problems.  It  is 
certainly  not  beneath  the  dignity  of  even  an  eminent  man  to 
learn  (by  personal  observation  of  the  work  of  another  whom  he 
perhaps  thinks  is  misled,  and  by  timely  suggestions  thus  ob- 
tained) how-  facts  that  bear  upon  successful  treatment  may  be 
determined  that  were,  perhaps,  at  first  obscure  and  ditficult  to 
ascertain. 

(.3)  With  a  full  knowledge  of  the  method,  its  intricacies,  and 
its  ditBculties,  conclusions  should  never  be  too  hastily  arrived  at 
in  any  given  case.  It  is  always  "  better  to  be  sure  than  sorry." 
Those  who  have  had  the  largest  experience  may  occasion- 
ally make  mistakes  in  judgment  when  a  peculiarly  complex 
problem  is  presented  for  solution.  How  much  easier  is  it. 
therefore,  for  one  with  a  limited  experience  to  fall  into  error  I 
The  story  is  told  tliat  a  selection  of  a  pilot  for  a  vessel  laden 
with  precious  merchandise  which  was  to  enter  a  harbor  full  of 
sunken  ledges  and  sand-bars  was  once  being  made.  One  by 
one  the  applicants  told  a  tale  of  uninterrupted  successes. 
Finally,  one  pilot  was  accepted  simply  because  he  said:  "I 
ought  to  know  the  channel,  as  I've  wrecked  a  ship  on  every 
rock  in  this  harbor." 

So  it  is  with  many  cases  of  epilepsy,  chorea,  insanity,  in- 
somnia, neuralgia,  headaches,  and  kindred  nervous  affections. 
These  patients  have,  as  a  rule,  acquired  and  constantly  practiced 
from  l)irth  certain  faulty  combinations  of  the  various  eye- 
muscles  in  order  to  enable  them  to  use  the  eyes  together. 

They  are  often  able  by  the  aid  of  such  unnatural  combina- 
tions to  simulate  a  condition  of  apparent  equilibrium  of  adjust- 
ment of  the  eyes,  althougli  a  very  serious  expenditure  of  nerve- 
force  may  be  demanded  of  them  in  order  to  do  so.  They  are 
naturally  unconscious  of  the  eye-strain,  because  they  think 
everybody  does  as  they  do,  in  order  to  see.  They  often  have 
no  eye-symptoms.  They  practice  these  "  tricks  of  adjustment " 
instinctively,  not  as  an  act  of  volition  ;  and  they  have  generally 
to  be  tauglit,  by  the  aid  of  prismatic  glasses  and  other  recog- 
nized steps,  to  abandon  them  and  thus  todisclnse  the  actual  mal- 
adjustment of  their  eye  muscles  which  has  entailed  upon  them 
this  long-continued  leak  of  nerve-force,  and  later  on  an  abnor- 
mal reflex  excitability  of  the  nerve-centers. 

Tliey  are  not  unlike  a  tortuous  and  difficult  channel  in  which 
the  hidden  difficulties  to  surmount  do  not  always  disclose  them- 
selves upon  the  surface.  They  demand  and  generally  repay  a 
careful  and  scientific  scrutiny  into  the  adjustment  of  the  ocular 
muscles  and  latent  errors  in  refraction.  They  require  time  and 
great  patience  on  the  part  of  the  observer,  as  well  as  skill. 

(4)  The  old  methods  of  testing  the  eye  muscles  will  have  to 
be  abandoned  at  no  distant  date.  A  phorometer*  is  now  essen- 
'ial  to  all  accurate  work.  Moreover,  the  separate  muscles 
-liould  be  individually  tested  and  their  power  accurately  meas- 
ured. 

Not  long  since  a  physician  who  had  twice  collapsed  from 
nervous  prostration  and  insomnia  at  the  very  threshold  of  his 
professional  labors  came  to  me  for  advice.     lie  showed  nt  in- 

*  An  instrument  devised  by  Dr.  George  T.  Stevens,  and  mnnufact- 
iircd  by  Meyrowitz  Brothers,  opticians,  No.  100  Enst  Twenty-tliinl 
Street,  New  York  city. 


tervals  an  apparent  condition  of  equilibrium  in  the  orbits,  but 
welcomed  prisms  for  a  deviating  tendency  of  one  eye  above  its 
fellow  and  improved  rapidly  under  their  influence.  Within  a 
week  he  showed  unconquerable  double  images  without  his 
prism  ;  and  a  radical  step  for  the  correction  of  his  vertical 
strabismus  was  advised.  At  the  advice  of  friends  he  then  con- 
sulted an  oculist  of  international  repute,  who  not  only  failed  to 
recognize  the  fact  that  the  patient  saw  double  images,  but  even 
pronounced  the  eyes  normal  in  their  adjustment.  The  descrip- 
tion by  the  patient  of  the  rough  and  unscientific  tests  upon 
which  that  judgment  was  made  showed  clearly  that  the  oculist 
was  either  wofully  negligent  of  his  obligations  to  the  patient, 
or  incompetent  to  decide  the  point  at  issue. 

Another  patient  upon  whom  I  have  lately  performed  a  gradu- 
ated tenotomy  of  the  external  rectus  muscle  with  the  happiest 
results  (as  it  brought  about  a  rapid  and  complete  restoration  to 
health),  came  to  me  originally  with  an  eye  that  diverged  at 
times,  when  her  vision  was  not  attentively  engaged,  almost  to 
the  outer  canthus;  yet  she  bore  a  certificate  from  one  of  the 
leading  oculists  of  America  that  she  had  no  defect  in  the  refrac- 
tion or  adjustment  of  the  eyes,  and  that  her  terrible  headaches 
and  difficulty  in  using  her  eyes  required  only  constitutional 
treatment. 

Hardlv  a  clav  now  passes  that  1  do  not  receive  from 
some  patient  written  testimonials  or  verbal  statements  of 
the  deepest  gratitude  for  relief  that  has  come  to  them 
through  the  correction  of  some  defect  in  the  apparatus  of 
vision  (often  unsuspected  by  the  patient)  ;  and  the  inten- 
sity of  their  expressions  of  gratitude  is  unquestionably  based, 
in  many  of  these  patients,  upon  the  fact  that  drugs  had  been 
administered  to  tbeni  foryears,  according  to  the  latest  thera- 
peutical theories,  without  any  perceptible  benefits. 

One  of  my  warmest  professional  friends  and  an  eminent 
medical  teacher,  Dr.  .].,  whose  wife  has  been  relieved  of  in- 
somnia and  some  other  nervous  symptoms  of  years'  stand- 
ing by  the  aid  of  glasses  alone,  writes  me  as  follows:  "Your 
name  will  occupy  a  prominent  place  in  our  shrine,  and 
heaven  will  be  continually  besieged  to  bless  both  you  and 
yours." 

Another  patient,  at  one  time  a  hopeless  victim  to  in- 
somnia, writes  me  after  an  operation  on  an  eye  muscle,  and 
the  fitting  of  proper  glasses :  "  I  can  not  trust  myself  to 
think  of  what  the  final  result  might  have  been  had  you  left 
me  to  my  own  will  last  August.  I  have  had  what  I  can 
not  pay  for  in  money,  even  if  I  could  send  you  my  ciicck 
for  a  very  large  amount." 

Dr.  R.,  an  eminent  divine  of  this  city,  says:  "I  am  bet- 
ter since  your  treatment  tiian  ever  before  in  my  life  in  my 
sleep,  digestion,  pulse,  calmness,  vigor,  and  eyes." 

In  the  reported  cases  that  follow,  some  terms  are  em- 
ployed that  may  re<iuire  explanation  to  tiie  general  prac- 
titioner, although  they  would  be  easily  understood  by  the 
oculist.     These  are  comprised  in  the  following  table  : 

Hypkkmctiiopia  {far-sightcdnem).     A  shallow  eye 

(from  the  front  to  the  buck),  causing  an  im- 

perfect  focus  of  objects. 
Myopia  {nrar-sig/Uednciis).     An  flonijaird eye  (Uoxa 

the  front  to  the  back),  causing  an  imperfect 

focus  of  objects. 
Astigmatism.     .\n    irra/idarly  nirvtd  rornra  or 

h-ns,  caufiiig  distort  ion  of  images  on  retina. 
Kmmktkdpia.     a  perfectly  ronslructed  eye. 


Terms  related  to 
the  focus  of  the 
eye  (refraetire 
lermt). 
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Terms  related  to 
the  muscles  which 
move  the  eyes 
(muscitlar  term-^). 


EsopHORiA.     A  teudency  of  one  or  both  eyes  to 

deviate  toward  the  nose. 
ExoPHORiA.     A  tendency  of  one  or  both  eyes  to 

deviate  toward  the  temple. 
Hyperphoria.     A  tendency  of  one  eye  to  rise 

above  the  level  of  its  fellow. 
Adduction.     The  power  of  the  internal  muscles 
of  the  eyeballs.     Il  varies  in  health  between 
35"  awl  60\ 
AimucTio.s'.     The  power  of  the  external  muscles 

of  the  eyeballs.     It  should  be  8'  in  health. 
ScRscMDHCTiON.     The  power  of  the  vertical  mus- 
cles of  the  eyeballs.      The  ric/IU   and  left 
s/tonld  be  alike. 
(  Spherical.     Ground   upon   a   convex   or  concave 
I  sphere.     Used  to  correct  hypermetropia  and 

myopia. 
Various    formri    of     Cylindrical.     Ground  upon  a  convex  or  concave 
glasses   employed  ■{  cylinder.     Used  to  correct  a.stigmatism. 

by  oculists.  I  Prismatic.     Two  plain  surfaces  of  glass  meeting 

at  an  angle.  The  thick  side  is  termed  the 
base  of  the  prism.  Used  to  relieve  errors  of 
adjustment  of  the  eye  muscles. 

I  do  not  deem  it  necessary  to  enciiniber  this  article 
with  a  long  list  of  cases  that  entail  considerable  time  and 
labor  upon  the  author  without  adding  materially  to  the 
demonstration  of  the  point  at  issue. 

It  has  been  denied  most  emphatically  in  the  past  bv 
some  specialists  of  prominence,  both  in  eye  diseases  and 
nervous  affections,  that  the  eyes  or  the  eye  muscles  have  any 
marked  intluence  upon  nervous  diseases.  Statements  of  this 
kind  arc  still  made  by  some,  both  verbally  and  in  print,  with 
the  same  vehemence  (based,  it  is  to  be  feared,  upon  bitter 
prejudice  and  partisan  feeling)  as  they  were  five  years  ago. 
Despite  evidence  to  the  contrary,  they  refuse  to  see  what 
many  non-partisan  minds  are  seeing  more  and  more  clearly 
every  day.  They  discard,  without  trial,  new  methods  oi 
research  into  complex  ocular  problems;  they  prohibit  the 
use  of  instruments  (that  alone  allow  of  an  approach  to 
scientific  precision)  from  institutions  that  they  control ; 
and  in  every  possible  way  they  appear  to  try  to  mislead 
the  line  of  professional  thought  from  the  main  jioints  at 
issue. 

One  thing  is  evident — viz.,  the  view  that  "  eye-strain  " 
can  and  frequently  does  cause  serious  nervous  conditions 
must  be  either  true  or  false. 

If  it  be  false,  then  it  has  made  steady  progress  in  spite 
of  its  weakness  and  against  organized  and  bitter  opposition  ; 
if  false,  then  the  growing  list  of  converted  advocates  among 
the  younger  oculists  and  neurologists  is  incapable  of  ex- 
planation ;  if  false,  then  the  thousands  of  suffering  human- 
ity are  deceived  who  believe  that  they  have  cause  for  the 
deepest  gratitude  in  the  recognition  and  relief  of  an  exist- 
ing "eye-strain."  It  is  contrary  to  all  precedent  that  a 
mere  "  fad  "  .should  steadily  flourish  and  gain  strength  year 
by  year  over  a  period  of  many  years;  neither  does  the 
statement  that  some  cases  have  failed  to  be  bcucfiied 
by  this  treatment  have  any  weight  in  argument.  Every 
method  of  treatment  of  disease  sometimes  fails  to  relieve 
individual  cases;  yet  no  one  attempts  to  discard  all  thera- 
|)(Mitical  efibrt-s  in  conseipience  of  this  fact,  because  such  a 
deduction  would  be  manifestly  illogical. 


Case  I. — Miss  B.,  aged  forty,  single,  lecturer. 
Family  History. — One  sister  was  for  over  a  year  a  victim  to 
"complete  nervous   prostration."     Father  is  a  very  nervoll^ 
man. 

Eyi'  Defects. — Vision  fg,  without  atropine.  Under  atropii.e. 
a  latent  hypermetropia  of  +  075  s.  in  each  eye.  Patient  had 
never  used  a  glass  for  reading,  but  accepted  -I-  1-50  spherical  gla^s. 
Esophoria,  3°  (which  ultimately,  under  influence  of  prismatic 
glasses,  exceeded  7°).  Adduction,  23°.  Abduction,  5°.  R.  sur- 
samduction,  1°  +.  Left  sursumduction,  2°.  The  adducting 
power  later  on  exceeded  43°,  and  the  abducting  power  fell  be- 
low 3°.  At  no  time  did  homonymous  diplopia  disclose  itself 
(with  or  without  a  red  glass). 

History  of  Case. — This  lady  had  for  some  years  been  doing 
an  excessive  amount  of  mental  work.  Her  profession  required 
an  enormous  amount  of  reading.  This  liad  been  done  largely 
at  night.  Altliouah  small  in  stature,  she  had  always  been  vigor- 
ous and  had  taken  an  unusual  amount  of  exercise.  She  hud 
always  considered  her  eyes  very  strong,  and  was  loath  to  believe, 
when  she  first  came  under  my  care,  that  her  eyes  could  consti- 
tute a  factor  in  lier  serious  nervous  condition.  Furthermore, 
she  was  strengthened  in  this  belief  by  the  fact  that  she  had  not 
long  before  consulted  an  oculist  of  prominence,  who  had  stated 
that  he  found  no  defect  requiring  treatment  or  glasses,  and  who 
had  sent  her  to  one  of  his  friends  (a  specialist  in  nervous  dis- 
eases) for  treatment. 

The  "break-down  in  her  health''  began  about  twelve 
months  before  she  came  under  my  care.  It  was  attended  with 
an  extreme  and  persistent  loss  of  sleep,  a  loss  of  emotional  con- 
trol, an  utter  inability  to  read  or  sew  (which  aggravated  all  her 
symptoms),  a  more  or  less  constant  headache,  an  inability  to 
concentrate  her  intellectual  faculties  for  any  length  of  time,  and 
an  ag:;ravated  type  of  mental  depression.  She  feared,  and  had 
every  apinirent  reason  to  fear,  that  her  professional  labors  were 
imperiled  and  that  her  mind  might  possibly  give  way.  The 
neurologist,  who  endeavored  to  build  her  up  by  tonics,  rigid 
diet,  rest,  etc.,  assured  her  (after  some  improvement  had  oc- 
curred) that  he  feared  at  first  that  "  melancholia  "  might  be  the 
end  of  the  case.  At  his  advice,  she  spent  the  summer  at  the 
sea-shore;  but,  beyond  a  certain  point,  she  failed  to  progress 
satisfactorily,  and  her  headache  and  sleeplessness  would  at 
times  be  as  bad  as  ever.  Any  attempt  to  prepare  herself  for 
her  fall  engagements  would  cause  a  return  of  her  old  symp- 
toms to  a  very  marked  degree,  accomi>anied  by  physical  weak- 
ness, mental  fatigue  and  depression,  extreme  despondency,  and 
a  lack  of  cmtrol  over  her  emotions.  After  any  attempts  at 
study,  she  would  frequently  lie  awake  most  of  the  night.  This 
was  her  condition  when  she  first  came  under  my  care. 

Treatment  and.  Results. — In  this  case  a  full  correction  of  the 
hypermetropia  was  made  for  distance,  and  -H  2'00  spherical 
glasses  were  given  for  reading,  as  she  showed  some  failure  of 
accommodation.  Prisms  of  various  strengths  were  emi)loyed 
over  her  distance  and  reading-glasses  for  about  two  weeks,  and 
7°  of  latent  esophoria  were  found  to  exist.  This  was  rectified 
by  a  graduated  tenotomy  of  one  intornus  imd  the  prisms  were 
then  discontinued.  During  this  interval  the  patient  had  im- 
proved very  rapidly,  had  become  very  dependent  upon  her 
spherical  glasses,  and  become  cheerful  and  hopeful  of  recovery. 
She  had,  niDreovor,  entirely  regained  the  normal  power  of 
sleep.  DuriuL'  this  interval  she  had  frequently  slept  twelve 
hours  without  awakening  and  without  recourse  to  any  drug. 
As  atropine  had  been  used  during  the  early  part  of  the  treat- 
ment, she  had  been  allowed  during  the  two  weeks  of  treatment 
to  use  her  eyes  very  little  in  reading  or  study.  During  the  fol- 
lowing two  weeks  two  degrees  more  of  latent  esophoria  dis- 
clcsed   itself.     For  the  relief  of  this  defect  a  prism  was  com- 
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bined  with  the  spherical  glass  worn  over  the  eye  which  had  not 
been  subjected  to  a  tenotomy. 

For  the  past  five  months  this  patient  has  been  able  to  till 
all  her  eng:agements  without  any  return  of  her  bad  symptoms. 
She  has  read  and  studied  at  night,  attended  church  and  places 
of  amusement  that  previously  she  dared  not  attend,  has  accepted 
more  work  than  for  some  years  past,  and  has  continued  to  sleep 
well  and  enjoy  perfect  health.  During  this  interval  she  has 
taken  no  medicine,  nor  has  she  been  restricted  by  me  in  her 
diet  or  in  any  other  way.  Fler  reading-glasses  have  been  in- 
creased to  -I-  2'50  s. 

The  records  of  her  case  show  that  a  graduated  tenotomy 
of  the  internns  of  both  eyes  will  eventually  have  to  be  per- 
formed, in  order  to  properly  adjust  the  balance  between  the 
two  eyes. 

During  one  of  her  last  visits  this  patient  said:  "I  tliink  I 
am  stronger  to-day  and  have  better  health  than  I  have  had  fur 
many  years.  I  certainly  do  my  work  with  less  fatigue,  and 
enjoy  things  that  my  ill-health  has  previously  debarred  me 
from." 

Case  II. — W.  C,  aged  forty-two,  minister  of  the  Gospel, 
married. 

Family  HiHfnry. — Mother  living  (aged  eighty-four).  Father 
was  a  delicate  man,  and  had  headaches.  One  brother  and  one 
sister  have  severe  headaches.  One  brother  has  several  times 
broken  down  in  his  studies  from  eye-pain  and  asthenopia. 

Eye  Defects. — Myopic  astigmatism,  O.  D.  —  l'2o  e. ;  O.  S. 
—  O'oOc.  Exophoria,  10°.  Crossed  diplopia  of  4°  (with  red 
glass  before  either  eye).  No  hyperphoria.  Adduction,  18°. 
Abduction,  12°.  Right  snrsumduction,  3°.  Left  sursnmduc- 
tion,  3°.     Presbyopia  (uses  -t-  1"00  s.  for  reading). 

History  of  Case. — This  patient  was  never  a  very  strongman 
and  had  always  been  a  hard  student.  About  six  years  ago  he 
began  to  suffer  from  sleeplessness,  confusion  of  thought,  and  an 
utter  inability  to  apply  himself  to  his  work  for  more  than  a  few 
minutes  at  a  time.  He  put  himself  in  the  care  of  a  prominent 
physician  of  this  city,  and  at  that  time  was  examined  by  an 
oculist  of  note,  who  prescribed  glasses  to  correct  his  astigma- 
tism. These  gave  some  temporary  relief,  but  he  soon  broke 
down  completely,  resigned  his  position,  and  for  many  months 
was  unable  to  do  any  work.  After  a  long  rest,  he  again  took 
charge  of  a  church,  but  his  insomnia  soon  became  so  severe 
that  an  extended  vacation  was  necessary.  Since  that  time,  by 
the  most  regular  habits,  careful  diet,  and  daily  exercise  in  the 
open  air,  he  had  been  able  to  keep  his  position,  although  he 
feared  a  collapse  at  any  moment.  Finally,  his  loss  of  sleep,  dis- 
tress in  his  head  (although  he  had  no  actual  headache),  and  con- 
fusion of  thiiught  became  so  constant  that  he  was  again  on  the 
verge  of  resigning  his  position  when  he  came  to  me  for  treat- 
ment. 

Treatment  and  Results. — The  treatment  of  this  case  con- 
sisted simply  of  two  graduated  tenotomies  for  the  relief  of  the 
exophoria.  and  subsequently  a  reading-glass  to  correct  his  pres- 
byopia. The  result  of  this  treatment  was  most  gratifying.  A 
report  received  from  the  patient  witliin  three  weeks  after  the 
first  tenotomy  states  that  he  "now  sleeps  well,  and  has  great 
relief  from  the  distress  which  he  has  so  long  experienced  iu  his 
head." 

For  eighteen  months  past  he  has  been  doing  his  work  with 
more  comfort  than  for  many  years.  He  sleeps  well,  with  llie 
exception  of  an  occasional  poor  night  attcr  an  unusually  trying 
day's  work.     He  has  taken  no  medicinal  treatment. 

Cask  III. — .\.  C.  H.,  aged  forty  six,  manufacturer,  married. 
Family  History. — Uoth  parents  lived   to  seventy  six  years. 
Two  paternal  uncles  died  of  phthi^-is.     No  hereilitary  tendency 
to  nervous  diseases. 


Eye  Defects. — Vision  f -J  without  atropine.  Under  atropine 
a  latent  hypermetrupia  of  -f  1-00  s.  in  each  eye.  Patient  had 
never  used  a  glass  for  reading.  Esophoria,  5°  (after  using  pris- 
matic glasses  for  a  short  time,  the  patient  showed  esophoria  of 
13°).  Adduction,  24°.  Abduction,  4° -I- .  Later  on  the  adduc- 
tion exceeded  50°,  and  the  abduction  fell  to  0.  Homonymous 
diplopia  with  the  red  glass  over  one  eye  was  usually  present, 
and  at  times  without  the  red  glass. 

History  of  Case. — This  patient  had  been  a  perfectly  well) 
man  and  had  carried  on  a  very  large  busine^s  up  to  fifteen  years- 
ago.  At  this  time,  while  attending  a  sale  in  New  York,  he  was 
suddenly  seized  with  a  dizziness,  faintness,  and  a  sore  feeling  in 
his  head.  These  symptoms  lasted  for  three  years  in  spite  of  all 
treatment,  during  which  time  he  suffered  severely  from  sleep 
lessness.  extreme  nervousness,  and  soreness  in  his  head.  He 
was  unable  to  look  out  of  a  car  window  while  traveling  with- 
out great  distress. 

He  had  suffered  all  his  life  from  obstinate  constipation,  and 
had  taken  cathartics  so  regularly  that  now  any  cathartic  water 
causes  intestinal  haemorrhage. 

When  this  patient  first  came  to  me  he  was  able,  by  the  most 
careful  diet,  regular  habits,  and  by  retiring  at  eight  or  nine 
o'clock,  to  carry  on  his  enormous  business  only  with  the  great- 
est difficulty  because  of  the  following  symptoms:  Inability  to 
sleep  at  night,  which  at  times  was  very  distressing  and  persist- 
ent; extreme  nervousness  after  the  slightest  fatigue;  mental 
depression  without  any  cause ;  hot  flashes  up  and  down  his 
spine;  pain  in  his  shoulders  and  across  his  back.  His  insomnia 
was  often  prolonged  and  very  exhausting  after  any  slight  ex- 
citement or  fatigue. 

Treatment  and  Results. — The  treatment  of  this  patient  con- 
sisted at  first  of  the  wearing  of  prisms  to  relieve  the  esophoria, 
and  latter  on  of  graduated  tenotomies  on  both  internal  recti. 
Subsequently,  -I-  0'50  s.  glasses  were  given  for  constant  wear, 
and  -I-  1  00  s.  glasses  for  near  work.  The  improvement  in  his 
condition  was  marked  and  continuous  from  the  first,  and  he 
writes  that  he  is  so  busy  and  feeling  so  well  that  he  can  not 
find  time  to  have  the  slight  remaining  esophoria  corrected.  Aa 
extract  from  a  letter  received  from  him  two  montlis  after  the 
o[)eration  on  his  eyes  speaks  for  itself.  He  says:  "Seemingly 
1  am  all  right,  feeling  better  every  day  ;  have  not  had  a  head- 
ache for  a  month;  appetite  good  and  I  sleep  well."  Over  a  year 
has  now  elapsed  without  any  return  of  his  former  ill  health, 
during  which  time  he  has  constantly  been  engaged  in  active 
business  pursuits. 

Case  IV. — Mrs.  .!.,  aged  forty-tive,  married. 

Family  History. — Not  taken. 

Eye  Defects. —  llypermetropia  and  astigmatism  of  -|-  1-.50  s. 
3  +  0  50  c.  in  eafth  eye  (under  atropine).  Kit'lit  hyperphoria, 
i°.  Esophoria,  0  —  1°.  Adduction,  21°.  Abduction,  8°.  Right 
snrsumduction,  2°  -|-.     Left  sursumduetion,  2°. 

History  of  Case. — For  many  years  patient  has  been  a  deli- 
cate woman,  becoming  easily  fatigued,  and  suft'ering  more  or 
less  after  fatigue  from  insomnia  and  extreme  nervous  debility. 
For  the  past  ten  or  twelve  years  one  pupil  has  been  very  much 
dilated.  She  had  consulted  an  oculist  of  prominence  in  Mont- 
real concerning  this  condition,  but  his  treatment  failed  to  give 
any  permanent  benefit.  During  the  past  twelve  months  the 
insomnia  and  nervous  prostration  had  become  very  much  in- 
tensified, and  the  patient  had  become  so  weak  physically  as  to 
alarm  her  family.  Any  attempt  at  walking,  attending  places 
of  amusement,  or  making  ordinary  sochil  visits  were  followed 
by  a  marked  increase  in  the  syiriptoms.  Her  husband,  a  jironii- 
nent  physician,  feared  a  complete  physical  collapse.  One  pupil 
was  tbund  to  be  more  than  double  the  size  of  the  other. 

Treatment  and  Kesulla. — The  treatment  consisted  of  a  lull 
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correction  of  the  h}permetro|)ia  and  astigmatism  for  distance 
bv  glasses,  which  tlie  patient  was  instructed  to  wear  constantly. 
Undertliese  conditions  her  muscular  tests  seemed  to  be  moditied 
favorably.  The  patient  was  instructed  to  return  home  and  to 
return  for  further  ohst-rvation  after  wearing  the  gbisses  for  a 
couple  of  months.  Even  before  her  return  there  had  been  a 
marked  improvement  in  her  .symptoms.  Two  weeks  after  her 
return  the  following  report  was  made  by  her  husband  :  ''  My 
wife  appears  much  better  and  more  cheerful  than  for  many 
years,  the  pupils  are  of  equal  size,  appetite  good,  and  the  in- 
somnia much  relieved  ;  is  able  to  walk  two  miles  without  fa- 
tigue and  enjoys  the  exercise,  goes  out  evenings  and  feels  no 
nnusual  fatigue  from  lecture.a.  concerts,  and  sermons."  A  re- 
port one  month  later  says:  "My  wife  appears  to  enjoy  life  as 
she  has  not  done  for  many  years.  There  has  been  a  very  slight 
return  of  her  old  enemy  insomnia,  but  not  to  an  alarming  ex- 
tent.    She  hopes  to  see  yon  again  in  the  near  future." 

In  this  case  sufficient  opportunity  has  not  yet  been  afforded 
for  a  complete  examination  of  the  eye-muscles.  It  is  i)ossible 
that  there  may  be  some  lurking  defect  of  equilibrium  in  addi- 
tion to  the  error  of  focus.  One  thing,  however,  appears  to  be 
clearly  established — i.  e.,  that  her  ill  health  and  insomnia  were 
directly  dependent  upon  a  condition  of  the  eyes  tliat  had  ex- 
hausted her  vital  forces  and  was  keeping  her  in  a  state  of  ex- 
treme physical  depression. 

Case  V. — Mrs.  W.,  aged  fifty-five.     Married. 
Family  Hislory. — Not  taken. 

Eye  Defects. — Ilypermetropia,  -(-  l-7o  s.  Presbyopia  (uses 
+  4'50  s.  for  reading).  Esophoria,  7°.  Adduction,  23°.  Ab- 
duction, 3" -t-.  Later  on  she  disclosed  :  Right  hyperphoria,  3°  ; 
right  sursumduction,  6°  +  ;  left  sursamduclion,  2°  — . 

Hislory  of  Case. — This  patient  is  the  wife  of  a  prominent 
physician,  and,  as  such,  has  had  the  benefit  of  the  best  medical 
talent  of  the  State  in  which  she  resides.  She  had  always  been 
a  delicate  woman  up  to  the  time  when  my  professional  opinion 
of  the  case  was  asked.  For  a  year  or  more  before  I  first  saw 
lier  she  had  been  a  victim  to  nervous  prostration  and  confined 
most  of  the  time  to  her  bed  or  room.  Her  life  had  been  de- 
spaired of  during  this  interval  at  times,  and  the  case  seemed  to 
present  problems  in  diagnosis  which  puzzled  the  best  medical 
men  whom  she  had  consulted.  When  she  had  gained  sufficient 
strength  to  allow  of  her  being  moved  with  safety,  her  husband 
was  advised  to  take  her  to  a  Southern  climate.  On  her  way  to 
Florida  he  was  advised  to  consult  me  in  reference  to  the  case, 
when  he  passed  through  Now  York. 

When  I  first  saw  this  i)atient  she  was  in  a  state  of  extreme 
physical  and  mental  depression,  was  unable  to  walk  for  even 
short  distances  without  great  fatigue,  was  sleepless  and  de- 
spondent, and  was  brought  to  my  office  in  a  carriage  from  a  ho- 
tel not  fur  from  my  residence. 

Treatment  and  Renults. — At  the  first  visit  prisms  were  given 
to  relieve  the  esofdioria,  and  in  five  da)s  a  graduated  tenoto- 
my was  done  on  one  internal  rectus.  The  patiei.t  began  to  feel 
the  benefit  of  this  step  from  the  first.  The  second  day  after 
the  tenotomy  she  reported  that  she  had  walked  a  mile  and  a 
half — a  tiling  which  she  had  not  done  for  over  a  year.  Five 
days  after  the  first  tenotomy,  a  second  one  was  performed  on 
the  other  internal  rectus,  ()risms  having  been  worn  in  the  mean 
time.  Two  days  following  this  the  patient  walked  five  miles, 
visited  an  art  museum  in  the  morning,  and  attended  a  thea- 
tre in  the  evening.  In  spite  of  the  unusual  fatigue  and  ex- 
citement, she  was  still  sleepin;;  well  and  feeling  stronger  than 
for  many  years.  With  the  improvement  of  her  general  health 
came  an  entire  cessation  of  an  obstinate  bladder  trouble  whidi 
liad  given  her  annoyance  for  many  years,  and  was  probably  due 
to  her  weak  muscular  and  nervous  condition.     The  pain  in  the 


bladder,  which  was  probably  of  the  neuralgic  type,  ceased  after 
the  relief  of  the  eye  tension,  and  has  never  I'eturned. 

After  an  interval  of  four  months,  during  which  she  had  been 
comparatively  well,  she  returned  to  New  Y'ork  to  complete  her 
treatment.  A  high  degree  of  hyperphoria  was  found,  and  prisms 
were  combined  with  her  hypermetropic  glasses  to  relieve  it. 
With  these  glasses  the  patient  passed  eight  months  of  almost 
absolute  freedom  from  distress  of  any  kind,  when  a  graduated 
tenotomy  was  performed  and  the  hyperphoria  prisms  removed. 

At  the  present  time  she  is  sleeping  well,  is  able  to  attend  to 
her  household  duties,  can  walk  long  distances,  has  taken  no 
medicine  for  over  a  year,  and  is  regarded  by  her  husband  and 
friends  as  restored  to  perfect  health. 
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OLD   TRAUMATIC 
DISLOCATIONS   QF  THE   SHOULDER 

TREATED  BY  EXCISION  OF  THE  HEAD  OF  THE  HUMERUS.* 
By  F.  W.   GWYER,   M.  D. 

Removi.ng  the  head  of  the  humerus  for  the  relief  of 
various  conditions  produced  bj  its  abnormal  position  fol- 
lowing dislocation  has  been  so  rarely  reported  that  1  have 
been  tempted  to  make  it  the  subject  of  m\  paper  this 
evening. 

My  patient,  Elleu  McC,  was  born  in  Ireland  fifty-one  years 
ago.  She  is  strong  and  robust,  looking  about  forty-five.  On 
June  30,  1890,  she  missed  her  footing  while  going  down  stairs 
and  fell  four  or  five  steps,  striking  on  her  right  shoulder  and 
right  side  of  her  head.  Her  shoulder  gave  her  so  little  pain  and 
annoyance  that  she  gave  it  no  attention  beyond  the  application 
of  home  remedies  for  a  few  days,  after  which  she  experienced 
but  little  inconvenience  from  pain,  aud  had  very  fair  use  of  her 
forearm  and  hand. 

After  the  lapse  of  about  two  weeks  she  found  her  arm  gradu- 
ally becoming  "stitter,"  and  she  could  not  move  it  so  freely. 
This  was  accompanied  by  an  increasing  pain  in  the  shoulder, 
extending  down  the  arm  to  the  wrist.  The  pain  and  restric- 
tion in  movements  of  the  arm  still  increasing  (pain  being  con- 
tinuous and  worse  at  night),  she  at  last  sought  surgical  relief, 
and  was  admitted  to  Bellevne  Hospital  on  August  21st.  She 
was  examined  by  Dr.  George  Woolsey,  the  visiting  surgeon  then 
on  duty,  and  a  diagnosis  of  old  dislocation  of  the  shoulder  was 
made.  The  day  following  her  admission  the  patient  was  anres- 
thctized,  and  an  unsuccessful  attempt  at  reduction  was  made, 
Dr.  Woolsey  assuring  me  that  all  methods  and  as  much  force  as 
he  dared  were  used.  On  August  2-tth  the  patient  was  dis- 
charged, at  her  own  request,  unrelieved.  On  September  1st  she 
returned,  complaining  of  more  and  increasiug  pain  and  greater 
limitation  of  motion.  Examination  discovered  the  following 
condition  : 

The  right  shoulder  looked  angular,  showing  the  projection 
of  the  acromion  process  and  absence  of  rounding  of  the  deltoid 
over  the  head  of  the  humerus;  in  fact,  the  deformity  with 
which  we  are  all  familiar  as  existing  in  dislocation  of  the 
shoulder.  There  was  the  characteristic  swelling  under  and  to 
the  inner  side  of  the  coracoid  process,  aud  a  diagnosis  of  intra- 
coracoid  dislocation  was  readily  made  by  aid  of  the  eye  alone. 
On  manipulation,  I  found  motion  in  the  joint  almost  negative, 
forward  and  backward  movement  being  limited  to  about  ten 
degrees,  abduction  possible  to  four  inches  from  the  trunk,  and 
rotation  entirely  absent.     There  was  paralysis  and  some  atro- 


*  Rend  l>cfore  the  New  York  Surgical  Society,  February  11,  1891. 
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phy  of  the  deltoid  and  slight  atrophy  of  the  uinsoles  of  the 
hand,  with  loss  of  usefulness  of  not  only  the  hand,  but  of  the 
entire  extremity  ;  in  fact,  she  was  unable  to  use  it  in  any  way. 
The  patient  complained  of  a  contiuHons  and  iucreasing  ]iain, 
most  marked  at  the  shoulder,  and  extending  down  the  forearm 
into  the  fingers,  undoubtedly  due  to  pressure  on  the  brachial 
plexus.  Owing  to  the  severe  pain  and  the  very  limited  range 
of  motion,  with  the  patient's  consent  I  decided  to  operate,  in- 
tending to  reduce  the  dislocation  if  possible,  but,  if  not,  to  re- 
move the  head  of  the  humerus. 

On  September  2d  the  patient  was  anoesthetized,  and,  after 
the  usual  antiseptic  cleansing,  an  incision  was  made  along  the 
arm  from  the  tip  of  the  coracoid  process  to  about  the  level  of 
the  attachment  of  the  deltoid.  I  was  surprised,  on  reaching  the 
deeper  parts,  to  find  nothing  to  guide  me,  striking  a  region  of 
newly  formed  c<mnective  tissue  extending  over  the  whole  area 
which  I  invaded.  On  reaching  the  head  of  the  bone,  I  found 
it  deeply  imbedded  in  fibrous  tissue  lying  close  under  the  clavi- 
cle to  the  inner  side  of  the  coracoid  process  and  resting  upon 
the  ribs.  The  greater  tuberosity  had  been  broken  otf,  but  re- 
mained connected  to  the  head  by  fibrous  tissue.  I  removed 
the  tuberosity,  and  then  attempted  to  free  the  head  sufliciently 
to  raise  it  out  of  the  wound.  This,  however,  could  not  be  done, 
so  the  shaft  was  freed  just  below  the  surgical  neck  and  the  bone 
divided  with  a  chain-saw.  The  neck  was  then  grasped  witli  a 
pair  of  strong  forceps,  and,  after  a  good  deal  of  hard  work 
with  a  periosteal  elevator,  the  knife  being  used  sparingly,  the 
head  was  finally  freed  and  removed.  The  glenoid  cavity  was 
then  searched  for,  and  found  tilled  with  fibrous  tissue.  There 
existed  a  large  cavity  where  the  head  had  rested,  which  was 
drained  by  means  of  a  tube,  the  other  extremity  of  which  was 
J  brought  out  at  the  hjwer  end  of  the  wound.     The  wound  was 

closed  by  sutures  and  dressed  in  the. usual  manner.  The  course 
of  repair  was  uneventful,  the  first  dressing  taking  place  on  Sep- 
tember 8th,  when  the  wound  was  found  closed,  except  at  the 
point  of  drainage.  The  tube  was  removed  and  another  dress- 
ingapplied.  On  September  23d,  the  wound  being  entirely  closed, 
the  patient  was  sent  home  with  the  arm  in  a  plaster  dressing. 

On  October  20th,  on  return  of  the  patient  and  removal  of 
the  dressing,  it  was  found  that  there  was  only  a  limited  amount 
of  voluntary  motion,  passive  luotion  being  limited  and  accom- 
panied by  a  great  deal  of  pain.  The  deltoid  paralysis  still  per- 
sisted, and  the  patient  complained  of  much  less  pain  than  be- 
fore operation.  Passive  motion  and  the  galvanic  and  faradaic 
carrents  were  ordered  three  times  a  week. 

On  January  30th  (passive  motion  and  galvanism  having  been 
continued;  the  patient  showed  the  following  condition  : 

Abduction  possible  to  ten  inches  from  the  trunk,  rotation 
slight,  forward  and  backward  movements  quite  marked,  eniire 
absence  of  pain,  and  ability  to  raise  the  hand  to  the  forehead 
and  pass  it  behind  the  back.  She  can  now  use  her  hand  in 
dressing  herself  and  in  eating  and  drinking,  which  she  was  en- 
tirely unable  to  do  before  the  operation,  and  can  perform  her 
ordinary  hou.sehold  work,  such  as  sweeping,  carrying  water, 
etc.,  without  tiie  least  inconvenience,  and  feels  quite  delighted 
with  tlie  result. 

In  lookinij  up  tlie  literature  on  this  subject  I  have  been 
surprised  that  so  lew  cases  should  have  been  reported. 
The  statistics  given  by  l#ie  best  authorities  show  that  over 
lialf  of  all  dislocations  are  of  the  shoulder,  and  that  tlic 
proportion  of  dislocations  to  fractures  is  as  one  to  ten,  so 
that  to  those  of  ns  who  have  a  dispensary  and  hospital 
practice  shoulder  dislocations  are  considered  common. 

Again,  dislocation  of  the  shoulder  often  causes  no  more 


pain  than  a  contusion,  and  numerous  eases  are  reported 
where  the  patient,  as  in  my  own  case,  sought  no  surgical 
relief  at  the  time  of  the  injury,  but  after  a  few  days  con- 
tinued at  ordinary  work. 

These  two  facts — the  frequency  of  this  dislocation,  and 
the  slight  pain  it  may  cause  until  after  a  time— should  lead 
one  to  think  that  old  dislocations  were  frequent,  and  so 
they  are  comparatively,  but  the  published  histories  of  cases, 
and  especially  those  that  have  been  subjected  to  operation, 
are  very  few. 

The  following  cases  of  excision  cf  the  head  of  the  hu- 
merus for  relief  of  old  dislocations  are  all  that  1  have  been 
able  to  gather.  The  first  sixteen  of  these  have  been  taken 
from  one  source,  an  article  by  O.  Knapp  in  the  Beitrage 
fur  klin.  Chiruryie,  1888-'89,  vol.  iv,  p.  372.  In  most 
instances  I  have  verified  his  accounts  of  the  cases  by  refer- 
ring to  the  original  authors. 

Case  II  (von  Langenbeck,*  18.57).— A  strong  man,  aged 
forty-one,  received  a  fracture  of  the  humerus;  after  union  of 
the  bone  had  taken  place  it  was  found  that  the  patient  had  in 
the  same  accident  received  a  dislocation  of  the  shoulder,  and  an 
unavailing  attempt  at  reduction  was  made. 

One  year  later  another  attempt  was  made  at  reduction. 
This  failing,  excision  of  the  head  of  the  humerus  was  performed. 
In  the  course  of  the  operation  it  was  found  that  the  greater 
tuberosity  had  been  fractured,  but  was  then  healed.  In  the 
course  of  repair  erysipelas  developed  and  was  followed  by  pro- 
fuse discharge  of  pus.  Three  months  later  cicatrization  was 
complete.  Four  years  later  Lilcke  was  able  to  push  the  hu- 
merus nnder  the  coracoid  process.  Elevation  of  the  arm  was 
possible  to  nearly  a  right  angle,  and  movements  of  the  forearm 
and  hand,  were  free  and  strong. 

Case  III_(von  Langenbeck, +  1800). — The  patient  was  a  man 
aged  forty-six  years,  with  an  axillary  dislocation  three  months 
old.  Examination  also  revealed  the  presence  of  a  small  piece 
of  bone  separate  from  the  humerus  under  the  coracoid  process. 
All  attempts  at  reduction  failing,  the  head  of  the  humerus 
was  removed  with  great  difliculty,  owing  to  strong  adhesions. 
Pyemia  set  in  and  the  patient  died  eleven  days  after  the  op- 
eration. 

Case  IV  (von  Langenbeck. J  1875).— -.\  typesetter  aged  forty- 
five  years;  axillary  dislocation  five  months  old.  Symptoms  of 
pressure  on  the  brachial  plexus;  motion  in  all  directions  very 
limited.  All  attempts  at  reduction  failing,  resection  of  the 
head  was  performed,  during  which  the.  greater  tuberosity  was 
found  broken  off.  Wound  closed  by  primary  unii>n  six  weeks 
after  the  operation  ;  although  the  muscles  reacted  well  to  elec- 
tricity, the  usefulness  of  the  arm  was  found  but  slightly  im- 
proved. 

Case  V  (von  Langenbeck,"  187.5).— A  workman  aged  forty 
years.  Subcoracoid  dislocation  five  weeks  old.  An  unsuc- 
cessful attempt  at  reduction  by  various  methods  was  followed 
by  marked  local  reaction. 

Five  weeks  later,  resection  was  performed  through  an  axil- 
lary incision  with  great  difficulty.  Tlie  greater  tuberosity  was 
found  broken  off,  which  was  the  probable  cause  of  inability  to 
reduce.    The  patient  died  three  weeks  later  of  pyasmia. 

Cask  VI  (Thiersch,  ||  1874). — .\  woman  forty  eight  years 
old,  with  a  dislocation  forwani  and  inward  six  weeks  old.     At- 


•  Charili  Annalcn,  1858,  p.  108. 
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tempts  at  reduction  resulted  in  fracturing  the  hnraerus  about 
the  middle  of  the  shaft. 

Incision  was  made  and  head  of  bone  laid  bare  with  an  idea 
of  freeing:  the  head  and  replacing  it,  but  the  short  and  strong 
adhesions  which  had  formed  and  which  could  not  be  broken 
off  prevented  this  without  great  danger  to  nerves  and  vessels, 
which  were  found  stretched  over  the  head  of  the  bone.  This 
failing,  resection  was  performed,  followed  by  a  tedious  and  de- 
layed closing  of  the  wound.  The  fracture  of  the  shaft  united 
in  the  third  week.  On  discharge  of  the  patient,  there  was  un- 
doubted increased  usefulness  of  the  arm. 

Case  VII  (Israel,*  1876).— Patient  sixty  years  olil,  with  a 
subcoracoid  dislocation  accompanied  by  complete  anesthesia 
and  paralysis  of  parts  supplied  by  the  ulnar  nerve,  ''  the  whole 
arm  feeling  like  a  dead  weight."  Attempts  at  reduction  fail- 
ing, resection  was  performed.  A  secondary  haemorrhage  oc- 
curred, causing  death  of  patient. 

Case  VIII  (Ried,t  1878). — Patient  was  a  mountaineer,  thir- 
ty-four years  old,  with  a  subcoracoid  dislocation  of  left  shoulder 
a  )ear  and  a  half  old.  Many  earlier  unsuccessful  attempts  at 
reduction  failed  and  the  arm  remained  useless;  motion  in  shoul- 
der joint  very  limited,  forward  motion  being  slight,  outward 
motion  almost  nothing,  backward  motion  somewhat  more;  pas- 
sive motion  forward  was  possible  to  fifty-four  degrees;  abduc- 
tion to  10  ctra.  from  the  body.  Passive  motion  also  produced 
crepitation.  The  left  arm  had  a  bluish  color,  and  was  3  crm. 
longer  and  felt  cooler  than  the  right.     No  loss  of  sensation. 

Resection. — An  incision  10  ctm.  long  was  made  over  the 
head  of  the  bone,  and  the  hone  divided  at  the  surgical  neck 
with  a  chain-saw  and  head  removed.  Wound  closed  by  suture 
and  the  arm  and  forearm  bound  to  the  body.  Repair  very  rapid, 
on  tenth  day  woun<l  being  entirely  closed.  Several  days  later 
the  patient  was  ordered  gymnastic  exercises ;  four  months  and 
a  half  after  the  operation,  was  discharged  cured,  with  passive 
motion  in  all  directions  free  and  easy.  The  patient  was  able  to 
move  his  arm  forward  and  backward  easily,  the  atrophied  mus- 
cles having  almost  regained  their  normal  condition.  The  patient 
could  abduct  the  arm  but  slightly,  but  by  passive  motion  it  could 
be  raised  to  the  horizontal,  rotation  being  well  marked. 

Case  IX  (Ried,  t  1877). — Innkeeper,  aged  lifty-three  years, 
with  a  post-glenoid  dislocation  of  the  right  shoulder  three 
months  old.  The  arm  fixed  in  a  position  forward  and  outward; 
abduction  impussible  and  a  minimum  of  motion  forward  and 
backward;  elongation  of  the  arm  2  ctm.  Attempts  ut  reduc- 
tion under  an.-esthesia  unavailing;  resection  by  an  incision  in 
the  direction  of  the  axis  of  the  humerus  beginning  at  the  spine 
of  the  scapula  at  the  back  of  the  shoulder  8  ctm.  long  and  car- 
ried parallel  with  the  posterior  border  of  the  deltoid  muscle. 
The  muscles  attached  to  the  tuberosities,  together  with  the  peri- 
osteum, were  separated  from  the  bone,  and  the  head  freed  and 
sawn  through  at  the  surgical  neck.  Inf'oriuation  of  the  course 
of  repair  is  wanting.  At  the  discharge  of  patient,  three  months 
later,  motion  of  the  arm  was  seemingly  free  forward  and  back- 
ward, while  active  abduction  was  limited  and  passive  abduc- 
tion po.ssible  to  the  horizontal,  the  arm  being  <|uite  useful  by 
means  of  systematic  exercise. 

Case  X  (Ried,"  1872).— The  patient  was  a  farm  laborer,  aged 
twenty  years,  with  an  axillary  dislocation  of  the  right  side  two 
months  old,  the  arm  being  fixed  in  a  position  somewhat  re- 
moved from  the  body.  Abduolion  impossil)le;  forward  and 
backward  motion  very  limited,  so  that  the  arm  was  wholly  use- 

*  Beitrdge  fur  klin.  Uhir.,  1888-'89,  vol.  iv,  p.  888. 
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less.  There  was  a  loss  of  all  power  to  use  the  hand  and  a  feel- 
ing of  numbness  in  the  fingers.  Earlier  efforts  at  reduction  re- 
sulted negatively.  On  the  16th  of  May  resection  was  performed 
without  Lister  precautions.  An  incision  was  made  down  to  the 
head,  about  a  thumb's  width  to  the  outer  side  of  the  coracoid 
process.  The  head  was  isolated  and  the  surgical  neck  was  sawn 
through  by  means  of  a  chain  saw.  An  examination  of  the  re- 
sected portion  revealed  the. greater  tuberosity  broken  ofi  and 
driven  into  the  spongy  portion  of  the  head.  Wound  dressed  by 
cold  compresses;  course  of  repair  complicated  by  suppuration; 
cicatrization  complete  in  four  w  eeks.  On  discharge  of  i)atient, 
eight  weeks  alter  operation,  there  was  a  return  of  motion  and 
sensation,  together  with  power.  Motion  at  the  wrist  joint  some- 
what limited  while  the  elbow  was  freely  movable.  Two  months 
later  the  patient  returned.  Motion  of  the  arm  quite  free,  it  be- 
ing possible  to  raise  the  same  to  a  right  angle ;  the  muscles  al- 
most normal ;  shortening  of  the  arm  3  ctm. ;  full  return  of 
strength  to  the  hand  and  fingers;  complete  return  of  sensa- 
tion. 

Case  XI  (Ried,*  1880). — Patient,  a  brewer,  8ged  fifty-three 
years,  with  a  subclavicular  dislocation  of  both  shoulders  eight 
weeks  old,  and  complete  disuse  of  both  extremities.  (The  patient 
was  not  in  a  condition  to  eat  or  drink,  to  lie  down  or  get  up 
without  help.)  Attempts  at  reduction  with  extension  apparatus 
failed.  Resection  was  first  performed  on  the  right  shoulder  with 
great  difficulty,  the  bone  removed  3  ctm.  below  the  surgical  neck. 
Closure  of  the  wound  was  very  slow  and  accompanied  by  sup- 
puration. Eight  weeks  after,  the  wound  was  closed  with  the 
exception  of  two  small  suppurating  spots. 

Two  months  and  a  half  after  the  first  resection  another  was 
performed  on  the  left  shoulder.  Nine  weeks  after,  cicatrization 
was  complete,  excepting  a  ti>tula  iu  the  right  shoulder,  which 
discharged  from  time  to  time  small  sequestra.  This  was 
scraped.  Gymnastic  exercise  ordered.  At  discharge  of  the 
patient,  seven  months  after  the  first  ojieration,  he  was  able  to 
raise  both  hands  to  the  forehead  and  to  eat  without  help.  Ro- 
tation moderate;  abduction  limited.  Six  years  and  a  half  later 
it  was  known  that  the  patient  worked  in  a  brewery  as  a  malt- 
ster, with  full  use  of  his  arms.  He  was  able  to  raise  a  sack 
weighing  a  hundred  pounds  a  metre  and  a  half  from  the  floor 
and  throw  it  on  a  truck,  to  dress  himself,  perform  his  toilet, 
and  to  eat  without  help.  Motion  in  all  directions  free  and 
stronger  in  the  loft  arm  than  in  the  right.  The  muscles  of  the 
left  shouldi-r,  although  weaker  than  normal,  were  not  so  atro- 
phied as  those  in  the  right.  The  upper  ends  of  the  resected 
humeri  were  rounded  off  and  to  be  felt  in  the  glenoid  cavity. 

Case  XII  (dardenheuer  t). — Hardenhcuer  relates  a  case  of 
successful  resection  of  old  dislocation  of  the  shoulder,  the  patient 
being  able  to  raise  his  arm  to  the  horizontal. 

Cask  XTII  (Billroth  i). — In  a  case  of  complete  paralysis  of 
the  arm  following  a  dislocation  of  the  humerus,  a  typical  resec- 
tion was  followed  by  a  marked  improvement  in  function,  al- 
though there  was  not  complete  disappearance  of  paralysis. 

Case  XIV  (Adams*). — Dislocation  backward  two  years  old. 
Atrophy  of  the  muscles  of  the  shoulder;  itiability  to  use  the 
arm;  resected  close  below  the  surgical  neck.  One  year  after, 
the  patient  was  able  to  do  light  work  as  a  railroad  porter. 

Case  XV  (Howard  .Marsh). — An  old  dislocation,  with 
atrophy  of  the  muscles  and  lougcontinued  pain.  Attempted 
reduction  failed  and  a  resection   was  jierformed    by  Savory. 
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The  neuralgia  disappeared.  Result  as  to  usefulness  of  arm  un- 
known. 

Case  XVI  (Patterson*). — The  patient,  was  a  strongly  built 
man  of  fifty-nine  years  with  subglenoid  dislocation  eleven  weeks 
old.  Forearm  and  hand  swollen,  cold,  and  partly  paralyzed. 
Reduction  impossible;  resection  performed.  No  pathological 
changes  were  found  in  the  glenoid  cavity.  Result  as  to  useful- 
ness of  arm  unknown. 

Case  XVII  (Bookt). — Tlie  patient,  a  woman  aged  twenty- 
sis  years,  with  an  incomplete  dislocation  of  the  shoulder  tive 
months  old,  having  from  the  first  disuse  of  the  arm  and  great 
pain.  Resection  of  the  unchanged  head  of  the  bone,  which  was 
found  resting  on  theanteriorrim  of  the  glenoid  cavity.  Marked 
improvenient. 

Case  XVIII  (Edward  Warren,  {  ISfiO).— Patient,  a  female 
aged  fifty  years,  with  dislocation  of  the  shoulder  twelve  months 
old,  head  being  thrown  down  into  the  axilla  beneath  the  coracoid 
process  in  contact  with  the  brachial  plexus  of  nerves,  occasion- 
ing violent  and  persistent  pain,  with  great  debility  and  gradual 
emaciation.  A  V-shaped  incision  exposed  the  joint  and  the 
head  of  the  bone  found  firmly  wedged  in  its  new  position  ;  it 
was  divided  through  the  surgical  neck.  The  patient  rapidly  re- 
covered with  a  good  use  of  her  arm. 

Case  XIX  (Lister,"  1873).— In  .lanuary,  18T3,  a  man.  aged 
fifty-eight,  presented  himself  at  the  Royal  Infirmary  with  symp- 
toms of  subcoracoid  dislocation, the  result  of  a  fall  eight  weeks  pre- 
vious. An  attempt  was  made  at  reduction  by  manipulation  and 
pulleys,  no  very  great  force  being  used.  This  was  unsuccessful, 
and  the  efforts  at  reduction  were  no  sooner  discontinued  than  a 
large  swelling  was  noticed  below  and  behind  the  axilla;  no  pulse 
'at  the  wrist.  At  once  cut  down  into  the  axilla  and  turned  out 
a  mass  of  clots.  Found  nothing  wrong  with  the  artery  in  its 
lower  part  except  absence  of  pulsation;  then  divided  both  pec- 
toral muscles  to  the  clavicle,  and  here  discovered  a  rent  in  the 
artery  a  sixth  of  an  inch  long.  Artery  tied  above  and  below 
the  rent.  Head  then  resected  and  humerus  [ilaced  in  normal 
position.  Patient  rallied  somewhat,  but  died  three  hours  after 
operation. 

Post  mortem  examination  revealed  that  the  artery  had  be- 
come attached  by  an  osteofibrous  band  to  the  coracoid  process 
on  the  one  hand,  and  to  the  neck  of  the  humerus  on  the  other, 
and  this  had  been  torn  across  during  manipulation  at  the  poi  it 
of  its  attachment  to  the  artery.  The  artery  was  also  found 
atheromatous. 

Case  XX  (Lister  ||). — The  patient,  aged  twenty-three,  was 
admitted  to  the  hospital  -July  26,  1887.  Seven  months  before 
admission  he  received  a  subcoracoid  dislocatioi  of  both  shoul- 
ders while  in  an  epileptic  fit.  Ho  had  absolutely  no  use  of  his 
arms.  This  condition  was  accompanied  by  extreme  atrophy  of 
the  sliouliler  muscles.  On  July  '29th  an  incision  was  made  in 
the  left  shoulder,  the  soft  pirts  completely  detached  from  the 
upper  end  of  the  liiiinerHS,  and,  with  the  aid  of  pulleys,  the  head 
of  the  bone  was  returned  to  its  normal  position.  Wound  healed 
in  sLt  weeks,  and  in  course  of  time,  under  the  influence  of 
passive  motion,  massage,  and  galvanism,  he  improved  so  iriuch 
that  he  could  dress  himself  and  perform  the  other  acts  of  the 
toilet,  being  no  longer  dependent  on  others.  On  .lanuary  2", 
1888,  operated  on  the  right  shoulder,  removing  the  head  of  the 
humerus  without  interfering  with  the  tuberosities,  the  bone  be- 

•  Clrl/il./iir  Chir.,  1879,  p.  328. 
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ing  then  readily  replaced.  Wound  promptly  closed  and  recov- 
ery of  motion  was  more  rapid  than  it  had  been  on  the  other 
side.  A  letter  from  the  patient's  brother  to  Lis-ter,  dated  De- 
cember 22,  1889(?),  states  that  he  is  in  America  doing  very  hard 
manual  labor  on  a  farm  and  enjoying  good  health. 

Case  XXI  (Oilier,*  1885). — J.  R.,  aged  twenty-seven,  a  har- 
ness-maker, received  a  fall  from  a  horse  and  entered  the  hos- 
pital five  months  and  a  half  later,  when  a  diagnosis  of  intra- 
coracoid  dislocation  of  the  left  shoulder  was  made. 

The  patient  (admitted  .June  24,  1885)  complained  of  pain  in 
the  shoulder  at  the  least  movement  or  on  pressure. 

Owing  to  the  arthritis  present,  no  immediate  attempt  was 
made  at  reduction  by  manipulation  until  after  the  arthritis  was 
relieved  by  a  series  of  baihs.  The  attempt,  however,  when 
tried,  failed. 

Operation. — X  longitudinal  incision  was  made  along  the  an- 
terior border  of  the  deltoid  and  the  head  found  under  the  cora- 
coid process.  An  attempt  was  made,  by  cutting  adhesive  bands, 
to  reduce  the  dislocation  ;  this  failing,  the  head  was  cleared 
subperiosteally,  and  -13  mm.  of  the  head  and  shaft  were  re- 
moved. The  glenoid  cavity  was  found  filled  with  fibrous  tissue 
and  let  alone.  Process  of  repair  was  uninterrupted.  On  the 
fifteenth  day  passive  motion  was  begun. 

In  August  rheumatism  set  in  as  a  complication.  In  October 
passive  motion  recommenced  and  galvanism  was  given  daily. 

Ten  months  after  the  operation  rotation  was  free  within  the 
joint,  but  limited  without.  Patient  could  raise  the  hand  to  the 
top  of  the  head  and  carry  it  behind  the  back  to  the  perina>um, 
and  could  cross  the  arms  in  front  of  the  chest. 

Case  XXII  (Thomas,t  1880).— On  March  29,  1880,  the  pa- 
tient, D.,  aged  forty-eight,  gardener,  was  thrown  from  his  cart. 
On  arising  he  could  not  bring  his  arm  to  his  side.  Received  no 
regular  treatment  for  twenty-three  days.  He  then  called  a  sur- 
geon, who  immediately  recognized  a  dislocation  of  the  shoulder, 
and  made  an  unavailing  attempt  to  reduce  it. 

Twenty-five  days  after  the  injury  the  patient  was  presented 
to  Thomas,  who  made  a  diagnosis  of  subglenoid  dislocation,  and 
an  attempt  was  made  to  reduce  same  under  ansesthesia,  which 
proved  unsuccessful.  He  decided  to  remove  the  head  of  the 
bone,  which  was  done  May  12th,  fotty-four  days  after  the  acci- 
dent. The  operation  was  long  and  tedious,  and  followed  by  sup- 
puration. Two  months  after  the  operation  the  wound  closed. 
On  August  25th,  three  months  after  the  operation,  the  pa- 
tient had  use  of  his  hand  and  forearm,  passive  motion  being 
possible  without  pain  ;  the  arm  could  be  raised  to  a  right  angle, 
carried  forward  and  backward,  and  some  rotation  was  possible. 
Nine  months  after  the  operation,  the  patient  having  failed  to 
use  Ills  arm  according  to  directions,  there  was  ankylosis  of  the 
shoulder  and  stiffness  at  the  elbow,  with  incomplete  extension 
of  the  forearm.  There  was  an  excessive  growth  of  bone  taking 
the  place  of  the  head.  Taking  into  consideration  his  former 
state,  the  patient,  however,  was  satisfied. 

Case  XXIII  (Sheild,  \  1887).-— A  healthy  man,  aged  forty- 
eight,  was  admitted  to  the  hospital  September  3,  1887,  with  a 
subcoracoid  dislocation  of  the  left  shoulder.  There  was  marked 
ulnar  nerve  paralysis,  both  motor  and  sensory.  The  median 
nerve  was  also  implicated,  but  not  so  much  as  the  ulnar; 
radial  pulse  much  dinrinished. 

There  was  complete  loss  of  power  of  the  hand.  Twelve 
weeks  after  the  injury  an  attempt  was  made  at  reduction,  which 
failed.  Excision  was  then  performed  through  an  anterior  in- 
cision. 
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The  head  was  found  at  a  great  depth  surrounded  by  tibrons 
adhesions.  It  was  finally  cleared  and  drawn  out,  and  divided 
from  the  shaft  at  the  anatomical  neck.  The  patient  made  good 
and  uninterrupted  recovery. 

The  radial  pulse  resumed  its  ordinary  strength  immediately 
after  operation.  Three  days  after  tlie  operation  the  sensory 
paralysis  of  the  median  and  ulnar  nerves  had  almost  disap- 
peared. Twenty-three  days  after  the  operation  patient  left  the 
hospital  with  wound  entirely  healed,  with  motor  paralysis  im- 
proved, and  with  a  return  of  all  sensations  except  to  the  back  of 
the  little  finger. 

Under  galvanism  and  massage,  an  examination  of  the  pa- 
tient twelve  weeks  after  the  operation  showed  that  the  atro- 
phied muscles  had  in  part  been  restored,  that  the  movements  in 
the  shoulder  were  satisfactory,  and  that  he  could  use  his  hand 
and  arm  freely  in  the  exercise  of  his  vocation. 

Case  XXIV(A.nnandale*). — The  patient  was  a  woman,  aged 
sixty-two,  with  a  subclavicular  dislocation  sis  weeks  old,  accom- 
panied by  much  pain.  An  incision  was  made  along  the  ante- 
rior border  of  the  deltoid,  the  operator  lioping  to  free  the  head 
and  replace  it  in  its  socket.  Finding  this  impossible,  he  divided 
the  bone  at  the  surgical  neck  and  removed  the  head  piecemeal. 
It  was  firmly  adherent  to  the  ribs.  During  the  operation  the 
posterior  circumflex  artery  was  wounded  and  tied,  but,  the 
ligature  cutting  through  (owing  to  endarteritis)  and  the  stump 
of  the  vessel  being  only  an  eighth  of  an  inch  long,  the  axillary 
artery  was  tied  above  and  below.  Gangrene  of  the  limb  fol- 
lowed, and  the  patient  died  three  days  after  the  operation. 

Case  X.W  (Volkiiiann,t  1883).— A  strong  man,  fifty-five 
years  old,  was  admitted  to  clinic  soflfering  from  a  right  subcora- 
coid  dislocation  five  weeks  old.  Attempts  at  reduction  under 
aniesthesia  negative.  The  head  of  the  bone  was  locked  under 
the  coracoid  process.  Resection  decided  upon.  An  incision 
was  made  over  the  head,  which  projected  prominently  under 
the  skin,  when  there  flowed  from  the  wound  a  ijuantity  of  dark- 
brown  liquid,  which  proved  to  be  venous  blood,  which,  after 
the  removal  of  the  head  by  means  of  a  chain-saw,  was  found 
to  proceed  from  a  wound  in  the  axillary  vein,  seemingly  having 
been  produced  by  a  spicule  of  bone.  Wound  healed  by  primary 
intention,  and,  five  weeks  after,  the  shoulder  seemed  in  good 
position,  and  good  passive  motion  was  po.ssible. 

Case  XXVI  (Volkmann,  J  1883).— An  innkeeper,  aged  thirty 
years,  suffering  from  epilepsy,  had,  six  weeks  before,  during  an 
epileptic  attack,  dislocated  the  left  shoulder.  Three  years  after, 
from  a  slight  traumatism,  again  dislocated  it.  After  this  time 
the  dislocations  occurred  ((uite  frequently.  In  all,  ten  resulted. 
As  bandaging  had  no  effect  in  preventing  the  dislocations,  and 
the  patient  being  very  anxious  for  an  operation,  it  was  per- 
formed. (A  portion  of  tuberosity  was  missing  and  supposed  to 
have  been  absorbed.)  Thecourseof  repair  was  interfered  with  by 
suture  abscesses  and  a  slight  necrosis  of  the  resected  end  of  the 
humerus.  I'ntient  discharged  at  the  end  of  six  weeks  with  good 
[)()!<ition  of  the  arm,  being  better  pleased  with  the  usefulness  of 
the  arm  than  before  operation. 

Case  XXVII  (Charles  Phelps."  1890).— On  January  13th 
the  patient,  a  sailor,  while  hoarding  a  vessel  in  Hamburg,  fell 
from  the  gang-plank  into  the  water.  At  the  time  he  was  carry- 
ing his  bag  of  clothes,  which  ho  dropped,  and  in  his  descent  to 
the  water  struck  it  with  his  left  shoulder.  On  his  arrival  here 
he  came  to  the  hospital,  and  a  diagnosis  of  subcoracoid  dislo- 
cation was  made.     Various  attempts  at  reduction  under  ether 


failed.  A  few  days  later  the  head  of  the  humerus  was  excised. 
Suppuration  followed,  lasting  a  few  weeks,  and  a  sinus  per- 
sisted until  July  5th,  the  date  of  the  last  record.  Result  un- 
known. 

The  foregoino;  is  a  s^'nopsis  of  all  the  cases  I  have  been 
able  to  gather,  and,  notwilhstanding  the  mortality  is  18-5 
per  cent.,  I  think  the  results  following  operation  are  very 
gratifying.  In  two  cases  the  results  are  unknown,  one 
showed  no  iinprovetiient,  one  slight,  two  nioderate,  while 
fourteen  showed  marked  improvement;  in  fact,  the  pa- 
tients showing  marked  improvement  ma)'  be  considered 
cured,  as  their  arms  were  almost  as  useful  as  before  the 
injury.  Of  the  five  deaths,  two  were  due  to  pysmia,  prob- 
ably caused  by  lack  of  antiseptic  precautions ;  one  was  the 
result  of  secondary  bseiuorrhage ;  the  fourth  was  due  to 
haemorrhage  and  exhaustion  ;  the  fifth  to  gangrene  follow- 
ing ligature  of  the  axillary  artery.  Three  of  the  deaths 
would  be  very  unlikely  to  occur  at  the  present  day  in  the 
hands  of  competent  surgeons,  while  two  were  the  result  of. 
accident  during  the  operation,  which  might  happen  to  any  of 
us,  so  that,  in  the  light  of  our  present  knowledge,  the  per- 
centage of  mortality  is  very  much  reduced — .say,  to  about 
7  per  cent. — and,  in  the  face  of  the  good  results  obtained 
and  great  relief  to  the  patients,  this  operation  is  rendered 
not  only  allowable,  but,  in  my  opinion,  justifiable. 
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A  CASE    OF   DERMATITIS    MEDICAMENTOSA. 
By    HUGH    HAGAN,    M.  D., 

ATLANTA.   OA. 

W.  L.  G.,  aged  four  years  and  four  months,  of  good  consti- 
tution and  healthy  parentage,  enjoyed  perfect  immunity  from 
the  atifections  of  infancy,  save  one  attack  of  cholera  infantum 
when  eighteen  months  of  age,  to  October,  1889.  During  the 
early  part  of  that  month  the  nurse  noticed,  when  she  had  the 
baby  in  his  hath,  that  his  body  was  scarlet,  and,  becoming 
alarmed,  called  the  mother,  who  in  turn  summont'd  the  family 
physician.  He,  according  to  the  history,  treated  the  child  for 
some  acute  eruptive  disease,  which  disappeared  in  three  or  four 
days.  From  that  time  until  three  months  ago  the  child  has 
never  been  free  from  some  form  of  an  eruption.  One  attack  of 
erythema  multiforme  papulosum  would  he  followed  by  an  urti- 
caria, pruritus  being  marked  at  all  times,  and  also  a  dry,  scaly 
condition  of  the  skin.  This  cycle  continued  without  interrup- 
tion for  a  year,  when  the  family  physician  gave  the  case  up. 
The  father  called  in  a  seconil  doctor,  who  in  turn  tried  innu- 
merable remedies,  but  in  vain,  when  the  father,  as  a  last  resort, 
took  the  boy  to  New  York,  and  there  consulted  a  famous  der- 
matologist, who,  on  seeing  the  condition  of  the  boy,  remarked 
that  it  was  "  a  case  of  too  much  salve,"  and  ordered  the  patient 
bathed  and  brought  back.  This  was  done.  When  the  boy 
was  returned  the  diagnosis  of  a  dermatitis  of  reflex  origin  was 
made. 

The  remedies  given  were  directed  to  the  alimentary  tract 
and  a  tonic  of  syrup  of  iodide  of  iron  was  given.  Alter  return- 
ing to  Atlanta,  the  boy  was  as  bad  as  ever.  1  was  called  in. 
The  condition  of  the  boy  was  lamentable.  The  skin  over  the 
abdomen  and  thighs  was  as  red  as  a  boiled  lobster,  very  much 
thickened,  hard,  and  dry.  ,\  marked  desquamation  was  present. 
The  child  coidd  not  sleep  for  the  burning  and  itching.  The  loss 
of  sleep  and  frotlulnos  bad  made  him  look  haggard.     His  nppe- 
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tite  was  capricious  and  his  stools  were  tardy.  His  general  health 
was  as  good  as  could  have  been  expected.  After  hearing  the 
history  as  given  above,  I  ordered  a  saline  laxative  and  a  tni.'iture 
of  oil  of  cade,  salicylic  acid,  alcohol,  and  water.  In  a  week  the 
erythema  dis.ippeared,  leaving  the  skin  very  dry  and  desquamat- 
ing. In  a  few  days  I  was  called  in  again,  and  this  time  I  found 
the  boy  with  sevei-e  urticaria.  The  smarting  and  itching  were 
very  severe.  The  mixture  was  again  applied,  and  the  old  for- 
mula of  ipecac,  rhubarb,  soda,  nux  vomica,  and  cascara  was  given 
with  marked  benefit.  I  began  to  look  into  the  matter  of  the 
boy's  diet,  but  found  everything  pertaining  thereto  perfect;  so, 
in  attempting  to  i3nd  the  source  of  irritatiou,  efforts  were  made 
to  free  him  of  intestinal  worms.  Oil  of  chenopodium  was 
given,  but  without  result;  enemata  of  lime-water  and  infusion 
of  quassia,  tried  for  thread  worms,  also  were  without  avail. 
The  condition  of  the  cliild  being  no  better,  I  at  last  questioned 
the  mother  very  closely  as  to  medicines  used  at  home,  thinking 
it  very  probable  the  cbild  might  be  a  martyr  to  domestic  medi- 
cation. Her  reply  to  my  question  was,  "that  she  never  gave 
them  anything  but  quinine,  and  this  only  when  they  were 
threatened  with  colds,"  forshe  thought  "an  ounce  of  prevention 
worth  a  pound  of  cure."  I  then  questioned  her  further  as  to  the 
frequency  of  the  administrations  of  the  drug.  To  this  she  re- 
plied, "  she  used  an  ounce  of  quinine  about  every  month,  but 
could  not  tell  how  often  she  gave  it  to  this  boy."  I  expressed 
my  opinion  that  the  child  possessed  an  idiosyncrasy  for  this 
particular  drug,  and  forbade  its  further  use  in  his  case.  In  a 
month,  with  the  use  of  the  oil-of-cade  lotion,  the  skin  was  per- 
fectly healthy  and  his  general  condition  much  im|iroved.  To 
make  sure  that  quinine  was  tlie  cause  of  the  dermatitis,  one 
month  from  the  day  I  forbade  its  further  use  I  gave  him  one 
grain  of  the  sulphate.  In  six  hours  a  general  erythema  covered 
his  body.  This  disappeared  in  three  days,  and  since,  now  two 
months,  no  evidence  of  the  former  inflammation  which  caused 
eighteen  months  of  suftering  to  the  patient  and  chagrin  to  the 
doctors  has  been  found. 


ARIZONA : 

A  WINTER  CLIMATE  FOR  CONSUMPTIVES. 

By   GEORGE   S.    LIGGETT,    M.  D., 

OSWEGO,   KANSAS. 

It  has  been  my  fortune  to  spend  the  past  winter  in 
Arizona,  in  the  foot-hills  of  the  Catilina  Mountains.  While 
there  I  took  daily  observations  of  tlie  temperature,  and  it 
may  be  of  interest  to  the  physicians  in  the  Eastern  States 
to  know  something  of  the  conditions  tliere,  in  order  that 
they  may  intelligently  recommend  a  climate  of  that  sort  to 
their  patients.  More  especially  is  the  information  valuable 
at  the  present  time  on  account  of  the  lymphization  of  tu- 
berculous patients,  the  after-treatment  being  a  rebuilding 
of  the  system. 

We  were  forty  miles  from  Tucson,  on  a  stage  route,  and 
among  the  live-oaks.  Thousands  of  song  birds  winter 
there.  We  had  three  rain-storms,  but  it  was  only  when 
rain  was  falling  tliat  we  could  not  be  out  of  doors. 

At  the  much  where  we  were  we  had  the  tendercst  of 
beef  and  the  sweetest  of  mutton  that  it  has  been  my  lot  to 
eat.  We  had  fresh  vegetables  all  winter,  and  we  had  a[)[(c- 
tites  to  enjoy  everything  laid  before  us.  We  led  an  out. 
door  life,  walkiiiL'.  riilintr,  hunting,  and,  while  there  were 
some  days  wheti  the  wind  Mew  sharply,  it  was  not  un[)lcas- 


ant  if  one  was  properly  clad  or  out  of  the  wind  in  the  sun- 
shine. The  hunting  is  fine — there  are  quail  by  the  hun- 
dred, deer,  antelope,  coyotes,  wild  hogs,  wild  cats,  and,  in 
the  tuountains,  bear  and  mountain  lion.  The  roads  are  ex- 
cellent, the  nature  of  the  soil  making  no  mud,  and  a  rain 
only  made  them  better.  There  was  no  mold  or  dampness, 
and  a  wet  towel  could  be  thrown  into  the  clothes-bag  with- 
out that  result  careful  housewives  dread. 

The  scenery  is  varied — mesa,  foot-hill,  mountain,  and 
cafion.  Growing  there  in  profusion  are  many  varieties  of 
cacti,  from  the  giant  twenty  feet  high  to  some  of  the 
smallest,  and  several  varieties  of  the  yucca;  and  cypress, 
green-wood,  and  live-oak  abound,  and  on  the  mountain  tops 
large  pines.  The  Matiiinoth  mining  camp  on  the  San  Pedro 
River  was  two  thousand  feet  lower  than  our  place,  and  the 
drive  there  is  through  beautiful  canons;  right  back  of  the 
house  began  the  mountain  trails,  climbing  dizzy  heights 
over  precipitous  paths.  The  following  is  the  daily  reading 
from  a  Hicks  self-registering  thermometer.  The  coldest 
period  was  some  time  during  the  night: 


Oct.   28th, 

73° 

Nov.  27tli, 

46° 

58° 

;  Dec.  27th. 

44° 

59° 

"      29tb, 

49° 

72° 

"      28th, 

43° 

60° 

:    "      28th, 

46° 

57° 

"      30th, 

46° 

74° 

"      29th, 

35° 

68° 

"      29th, 

51° 

55° 

"      31st, 

62° 

74° 

"      30th, 

40° 

57° 

"      30tli, 

44° 

53° 

\ov.  1st, 

50° 

73° 

Dec.  1st, 

40° 

59° 

"      31st, 

30° 

38° 

"      2d, 

46° 

72° 

"     2d, 

43° 

56° 

Jan.   1st, 

26° 

43° 

"      3d, 

46° 

69° 

"      3d, 

38° 

58° 

"      2d, 

27° 

46° 

'■      4th, 

47° 

70° 

"     4th, 

43° 

52° 

"      3fl, 

27° 

46° 

■'      5th, 

48° 

69° 

"      5th, 

38° 

43° 

"      4th, 

32° 

62° 

"      6tli, 

42° 

66° 

"      6th, 

30° 

46° 

'■      oth, 

36° 

52° 

"      7th, 

46° 

56° 

"     7th, 

29° 

44° 

"      Cth, 

29° 

47° 

"      8th, 

32° 

54° 

"      8th, 

35° 

42° 

■■      7th, 

30° 

42° 

"      9th, 

29° 

46° 

"      9th, 

36° 

48° 

"      8th, 

23° 

35° 

"      10th, 

32° 

62° 

"      10th, 

40° 

53° 

"      9th, 

17° 

34° 

"      11th, 

34° 

55° 

"     nth. 

43° 

51° 

"       10th, 

19° 

36° 

"      12th, 

86° 

45° 

"      12th, 

43° 

51° 

"      11  til, 

17° 

36° 

"      13th, 

28° 

46° 

"      13th, 

42° 

50° 

"      12th, 

23° 

34° 

"      14th, 

29° 

60° 

"      14th, 

34° 

54° 

"       13th, 

26° 

42° 

"       15th, 

28° 

46° 

"      15th, 

35° 

52° 

"      14th, 

24° 

45° 

"      16th, 

32° 

45° 

"      16th, 

46° 

53° 

"       15th, 

25° 

43° 

"      17th, 

33° 

54° 

"      17th, 

40° 

57° 

"      16th, 

26° 

48° 

"       18th, 

33° 

55° 

"      1 8th, 

43° 

58° 

"      17th, 

37° 

49° 

"       19th, 

45° 

58° 

"      19th, 

45° 

69° 

"      18th, 

28° 

.46° 

"      20th, 

45° 

53° 

"      20th, 

41° 

54° 

"      19th, 

30° 

47° 

"      2lst, 

41° 

58° 

"      21st, 

38° 

55° 

"      20th, 

34° 

49° 

"      22d. 

46° 

57° 

"      22d, 

44° 

54° 

"      21st, 

29° 

60° 

"      23d, 

42° 

56° 

"      23d, 

42° 

56° 

"      22d, 

31° 

63° 

■'      24th, 

43° 

59° 

"      24th, 

.35° 

66° 

"      23d, 

28° 

49° 

"      25th, 

42° 

60° 

"      25th, 

37° 

58° 

"      24th, 

31° 

"      26th, 

45° 

56° 

"      26th, 

40° 

60" 

The  cold  spell  in  January  was  not  severe,  and,  if  1  bad 
not  had  a  tested  thertnometer,  T  should  not  have  believed  it 
was  so  cold.  The  liardest  rains  came  at  iiiirht,  and  we 
had  one  little  flurry  of  snow.  At  times  the  wind  from  the 
snow-clad  mountains  was  quite  cool.  For  an  outdoor  win- 
ter climate  I  do  not  think  that  region  can  be  beaten,  and  I 
am  also  informed  that  in  the  foot-hills  the  thermometer 
only  reaches  100°  during  the  summer,  though  lower  down 
it  will  be  110°  to  115°.  Higher  up  in  the  mountains  there 
are  magnificent  places  for  summer  resorts,  and  the  time 
should  not  be  far  distant  when  our  physicians  will  send 
their  patients  westward  rather  than  "across  the  pcjiid"  for 
a  change  of  climate  and  scenery. 


The  Philadelphia  Polyclinic. — It  is  announced  timt  Mrs.  IJarry 
Ingersoll,  of  rhiliiclil|iliia,  liiis  given  the  sum  of  $fl,oOO  to  endow  a 
room  in  the  hu.'ipitiil  for  the  iiccoiiiiiiodution  of  such  of  the  nurses  as 
may  be  taken  sick  during  their  Hcrvicc.  .Such  an  endowment  is  said  to 
be  the  first  of  its  kind  in  the  counlrv. 
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HYSTERICAL  AEROPHAGIA. 

UsDEE  this  new  name  Bouveret  describes  in  the  Rerue  de 
medecine  for  February  lOtb  clonic  spasms  of  the  pharvns  which 
aSect  convulsively  the  movements  of  swallowing,  occur  in 
paroxysms,  and  are  capable  of  introducing  into  the  stomach 
enough  air  to  produce  a  true  tympanites.  The  case  that  forms 
the  basis  of  the  paper  was  that  of  a  confirmed  hysteric.  From 
time  to  time  she  emitted  gas  from  the  stomach,  alternating  the 
movement  with  convulsive  spasms  of  air-swallowing,  so  that 
an  attack  was  made  up  of  a  succession  of  swallowings  and 
eructations.  The  starting  point  of  the  spasm  seemed  to  exist 
in  the  great  hypersesthesia  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
pharynx.  At  short  intervals  the  muscles  of  the  pharynx 
threw  themselves  into  short,  rapidly  executed  contractions. 
Each  attack  of  spasm  lasted  two  or  three  minutes,  and  there 
were  from  forty  to  sixty  contractions  to  the  minute.  Each 
movement  of  swallowing  was  accompanied  by  a  noise  similar 
to  that  ordinarily  produced  in  swallowing  a  mouthful  of  water. 
During  the  continuance  of  the  spasmodic  action  no  air  was 
expelled  by  the  nose.  From  time  to  time  the  muscular  ac- 
tion was  interrupted  by  a  sonorous  eructation  o^  wind  from 
the  stomach.  The  gas  was  emitted  through  the  mouth  and  the 
nares,  and  it  was  quite  free  from  odor.  In  one  minute  M. 
Bouveret  counted  forty  acts  of  swallowing  and  five  eructations. 
During  the  continuance  of  the  spasm  when  the  bell  of  the 
stethoscope  was  placed  over  the  left  hypochondrinm  a  series  of 
metallic  sounds  of  an  amphoric  quality  became  audible,  which 
were  most  probably  due  to  the  bursting  of  bubbles  of  gas  in 
the  dilated  stomach.  Over  the  oesophagus  a  hruit  de  glou-glou 
was  audible.  The  epigastrium  was  distended.  The  tympanitic 
percussion  sound  of  the  stomach  was  much  extended,  and  this 
condition  seemed  to  be  present  in  the  intestine,  althougii  as  a 
matter  of  fact  no  air  was  expelled  by  the  anus.  The  mucous 
membrane  of  the  pharynx  was  the  seat  of  hyperrosthesia  of  a 
very  marked  degree.  The  sliglitest  touch  of  the  pillars  of  the 
fauces  or  of  the  posterior  wall  of  the  pharynx  produced  in- 
stant spasm.  Another  hyperajstlietic  area  was  found  in  the 
front  part  of  the  larynx,  and  in  this  region,  and  jjarticularly  at 
the  upper  part  of  the  thyreoid  cartilage,  the  slightest  touch 
threw  all  the  pharyngeal  muscles  into  a  state  of  contraction. 
If  the  excitation  of  this  region  was  prolonged  further  it  gave 
rise  to  a  sensation  of  general  malaise  with  nausea,  weakness, 
throbbing  in  the  temples,  and  oppression.  This  hyperiesthetic 
area  is  therefore  .said  by  the  author  to  be  both  spasmoghte  and 
/n/Kteroginr. 

The  patient  herself  experienced  many  unpleasant  sensations, 
such  as  tickling  in  the  throat,  sometimes  also  a  feeling  as  if  a 


foreign  body  were  in  the  throat,  pains  in  both  ears,  and  a  sen- 
sation of  tension  at  the  epigastrium  removable  by  free  eructa- 
tion. The  voluntary  act  of  swallowing  was  performed  with 
comfort.  All  spasmodic  action  seemed  to  cease  when  the  nr.is- 
cles  were  put  into  action  by  the  will.  No  vomitings  or  regur- 
gitations of  food  had  been  at  any  time  observed.  It  is  highly 
probable  that  laryngeal  spasm  often  accompanies  that  of  the 
pharynx.  The  treatment,  apart  from  that  of  a  general  tonic 
intention,  should  be  directed  mainly  to  the  diminution  of  the 
oversensibility  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  pharynx. 


THE   ANNUAL   REPORT   OF  THE   SURGEOX-GENERAL   OF 
THE   MARINE-HOSPITAL   SERVICE. 

The  annual  report  of  this  service  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1890,  has  recently  been  published,  and  we  learn  from 
it  that  50,671  patients  were  furnished  relief.  Of  these,  14,587 
were  treated  401,880  days,  an  average  of  27"5  days'  hospital 
residence  for  each  patient,  and  36,084  patients  were  treated  in 
dispensaries ;  from  this  we  see  that  28-7  per  cent,  of  tlie  caces 
are  treated  in  hospitals  and  71 '2  per  cent,  in  dispensaries.  Ex- 
cluding the  expenditures  for  the  repair  and  preservation  of  ma- 
rine hospitals,  fu«l,  lights,  water,  furniture,  repairs  of  furni- 
ture, etc.,  that  are  paid  for  out  of  special  appropriations,  the 
cost  of  maintaining  the  service  was  $566,848.31,  or  something 
over  $11.18  for  each  patient  treated.  The  careful  adminiitra- 
tion  of  the  disbursements  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  an  unex- 
pended balance  of  $112,274.62  remained  at  the  close  of  the  fis- 
cal year.  Besides  these  patients,  2,976  seamen  were  examined 
physically. 

The  statistical  tables  show  that  the  greatest  number  of  pa- 
tients was  treated  in  the  district  of  the  Great  Lakes,  the  South 
Atlantic  district  being  second ;  but  the  average  duration  of  hos- 
pital treatment  was  greatest  in  the  Pacific  district,  and  next  in 
that  of  the  Groat  Lakes.  From  this  it  seems  that  in  the  latter, 
where  commerce  is  not  subject  to  the  climatic  risk  that  vessels 
going  to  tropical  or  subtropical  latitudes  are  exposed  to,  there 
are  factors  of  poor  hygiene  in  vessels  or  a  greater  liability  to 
disease  in  the  crew. 

We  note  with  some  surprise  the  circular  that  has  been  is- 
sued on  leprosy,  in  which  it  is  stated  that  there  is  an  increased 
prevalence  of  that  disease  in  several  foreign  countries.  We 
have  referred  in  the  past  year  to  a  similar  statement  emanating 
from  the  local  board  of  health,  and  then  called  attention  to  the 
fact  that  this  statement  was  unsupported  by  any  statistical  evi- 
dence, and  that  the  national  conference  of  State  boards  of 
health  had  refused  to  supi>ort  the  alarmist  views  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Board  of  Ileilth  that  h,id  been  mainly  instruiuental  in 
securing  the  adoption  of  the  resolution  regarding  leprosy  passed 
by  the  American  Public  Health  Association.  Why  not  issues 
circular  forbidding  the  entry  of  any  vessel  having  a  person  af- 
flicted with  tuberculosis  on  board?  This  disease  is  more  coQ- 
tagious  than  leprosy,  and  in  this  country  alone  is  the  cause  of 
more  deaths  than  leprosy  causes  in  the  entire  world. 

The  national  ipinrantines  are  being  placed  in  working  order. 
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and  we  note  tliat  the  disinfecting  steamers  are  named  after 
bacteriologists— Robert  Koch,  Pastenr,  and  Welch. 

Tliere  are  a  number  of  reports  of  cases  bj  different  ofticers, 
and  daring  the  year  eight  hundred  and  thirty-seven  operations 
were  performed.  The  names  of  the  operators  are  not  now 
given,  as  was  the  case  in  earlier  volumes  of  these  reports,  a  de- 
fect that  is  also  noted  in  the  reports  of  fatal  cases  with  necrop- 
sies. The  latter  reports  are  very  variable.  Some  are  excellent 
and  others  show  a  most  perfunctory  post-mortem  examination. 
The  adoption  of  a  special  form  will  undoubtedly  make  these 
reports  more  uniform  and  of  greater  value. 

The  field  of  usefulness  of  this  service  keeps  on  increasing, 
and  the  report  ipeaks  well  for  the  efficiency  of  the  medical 
corps. 

MINOR  PARAGRAPUIS. 

■  MEDICAL  LEGISLATION  IN  NEW  YORK. 
Of  late  there  has  been  considerable  legislation  regulating 
the  licensing  of  physicians  in  this  State — so  much,  indeed,  that 
in  many  instances  it  has  been  a  matter  of  difficulty  for  candi- 
dates for  the  license  to  find  out  just  what  requirements  they 
would  have  to  comply  with.  The  law  enacted  by  the  last  Legis- 
lature will,  unless  superseded  or  repealed  in  the  present  session, 
go  into  effect  next  September.  Elsewhere  in  this  issue  we  pub- 
lish the  full  text  of  a  bill  that  seems  to  us  a  better  one,  espe- 
cially as  it  would  have  the  eftect  of  doing  away  with  sectarian 
squabbles  about  nominations  and  examinations,  and  establish  a 
"single  portal"  of  admission  into  the  profession.  This  bill  is, 
as  we  learn  from  advance  sheets  of  the  April  number  of  the 
Buffalo  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  opposed  by  the  Medical 
Society  of  the  County  of  Erie  and  by  the  medical  faculties  of  the 
University  of  Buffalo  and  of  Niagara  University.  The  opposi- 
tion in  Erie  County  seems  to  be  based  wholly,  in  so  far  as  it  is 
reasonable,  upon  the  fact  that  the  bill,  if  it  becomes  a  law,  will 
postpone  the  operation  of  the  law  requiring  a  State  lirense. 
This  is  to  be  regretted,  of  course,  but 'it  is  better  to  wait  a  year 
longer  for  a  really  good  law  than  to  rest  content  with  an  objec- 
tionable one  that  has  only  the  advantage  of  earlier  enforce- 
ment. 

CONVULSIVE   TIC   OF   THE    PSOAS   AND    ILIACUS   MUSCI.KS. 

Is  the  Semaine  medicale,  1890,  No.  47,  cited  in  Zo  speri- 
mentale  for  November,  1890,  Klemperer  reports  the  cai^e  of  a 
neurasthenic  young  man  who  for  some  time  had  felt  very  disa- 
greeable pulsations  in  the  left  side  of  the  abdomen.  They  were 
not  synchronous  with  the  pulse,  and  hence  could  not  be  caused 
by  an  aneurysm.  With  a  strong  effort  of  the  will  or  by  taking 
a  very  deep  inspiration,  the  patient  could  retard  the  pulsations. 
They  ceased  entirely  during  chloroform  narcosis.  Klemperer 
found  that  the  contractions  had  their  point  of  departure  at  the 
vertebral  column,  and  traced  them  down  to  a  point  below  Pou- 
part's  ligament.  lie  also  noticed  that  each  contraction  was  ac- 
comjianied  by  a  slight  rotation  of  the  thigh  outward.  Hence  it 
was  evident  that  the  case  was  one  of  spasmodic  contraction,  or 
tic  ranruhif  i>{  the  psoas  and  iliacus  muscles. 

MEDICAL    MEN    AND    THE   SECULAR    PRESS. 

At  the  last  raeeling  of  the  Medical  Society  of  the  Countv  of 
New  York,  on  Monday  evening,  the  2.3d  inst..  Dr.  F.  li.  Stiirgis 
read  a  paper  ontitlcil  I'nder  what  Circumstunccs  and  to  what 
Extent  may  .Members  of  the  .Medical  Profession  properly  permit 


their  Names  and  Opinions  to  be  published  bythe  Secular  Pres-s? 
The  subject  was  distussed  by  several  members  of  the  society 
and  by  a  few  laymen  who  had  been  invited  to  be  present.  From 
what  was  said,  the  opinion  generally  held  by  physicians  may  he 
strengthened — namely,  that  the  utmost  caution  should  be  ob- 
served in  making  or  authorizing  statements  concerning  medical 
matters  in  the  newspapers.  This  does  not  seem  to  be  what 
most  of  the  speakers  thought,  but,  from  what  one  says,  an  infer- 
ence quite  the  reverse  of  the  sentiment  expressed  may  some- 
times be  drawn  quite  legitimately.  One  of  the  speakers  made 
the  sensible  suggestion  that  what  a  physician  thought  best  to 
publish  about  medical  matters  had  better  be  published  in  the 
medical  journals.  If  this  rule  were  followed,  physicians  who 
wished  to  communicate  with  the  public  would  not  find  their 
meaning  perverted  and  themselves  made  to  appear  ridiculous, 
as  is  now  often  the  case. 


A  VESICULAR  ERUPTION  IN  SCARLET  FEVER. 
The  Albany  Medical  Annah  for  February  contains  an  arti- 
cle by  Dr.  F.  C.  Curtis,  on  a  case  of  scarlet  fever  that  was 
marked  by  unusually  general  and  distinct  vesicles.  On  tlie 
wrists  and  the  backs  of  the  hands  there  were  vesicles  of  the  size 
of  a  split  pea,  some  of  them  being  irregular  in  outline,  as  if 
formed  by  the  confluence  of  two  or  more  individual  vesicles. 
They  were  flat  and  superficial,  and  their  contents  were  turbid 
as  if  semi-purulent.  At  first  glance,  they  seemed  not  unlike 
the  eruption  of  small-pox  on  the  fourth  day,  but  they  lacked  the 
solid  edge  and  the  acumination  of  the  latter.  On  the  chest  a 
few  vesicles  appeared,  and  some  on  the  neck  and  back,  but  none 
on  the  face.  A  day  or  two  later  the  eruption  a|)pearcd  on  the 
ulnar  side  of  the  forearms  and  on  the  knees  and  ankles.  The 
child  suffered  no  inconvenience  from  the  eruption,  and  none  of 
the  vesicles  were  ruptured.  Between  the  sixth  and  tenth  days 
of  the  fever  the  vesicles  all  disappeared  and  desquamation  in 
large  thin  flakes  took  place,  especially  at  the  wrists,  knees,  and 
ankles.  The  abnormal  eruption  appeared  neither  to  flow  from 
nor  to  lead  up  to  any  unusual  severity  in  the  case. 


LOCAL  SWEATING  OK  REFLEX  ORIGIN. 
DucoRNEAU  records  in  the  Journal  de  medecine  et  de  ehirur- 
gie  for  October,  1890,  the  following  curious  observation  :  A 
young  woman  of  good  constitution  had  been  confined  two 
months  previou.sly.  She  had  noticed  for  about  two  weeks  that 
whenever  she  put  her  baby  to  the  breast  there  broke  out  sud- 
denly a  profuse  sweating  of  the  thigh  and  leg  of  the  side  cor- 
responding to  the  breast  nursed.  The  sweating  extended  pos- 
teriorly from  the  nates  to  the  foot,  and  lasted  through  the  whole 
time  of  the  nursing.  The  same  phenomenon  was  observed 
when  the  other  breast  was  given.  On  changing  the  baby  from 
one  breast  to  the  other,  the  sweating  began  and  ceased  always 
at  the  same  moment  with  the  flow  of  milk  from  the  side  in 
question.  The  mother  had  been  considerably  reduced  by  the 
sweating.  Touics  were  given  and  the  breasts  were  rubbed  with 
belladonna  ointnieut.  After  a  few  days  of  this  treatment  the 
sweating  diminished  and  finally  ceased  entirely.  Ducorneau  at- 
tributes the  sweating  to  reflex  action,  though  the  modm  oper- 
andi is  difficult  to  explain. 


FHSIiL\(i    AS    A   CAUSE    OF   CUTANEOUS    DISEASE. 

Mr.  Jonathan  UuToriiNsoN  has  contributed  to  the  liritith 
Journal  of  Derniatoloijy  for  .January  some  observations  on  flush 
of  the  cheek.  There  is  in  the  middle  of  the  cheek  a  portion  of 
the  skin  that  is  liable  to  become  congested  or  livid  from  various 
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causes.  This  has  a  connection  with  the  localization  ot  certain 
skin  affections  that  are  known  specially  to  attack  that  portion 
of  the  face.  Mr.  Hutchinson  proposes  to  designate  this  region 
as  the  "  flush-patch."  He  points  out  that  in  some  persons  eat- 
ing makes  this  part  become  flushed  as  much  as  the  taking  of 
alcoholics.  In  one  of  his  cases  he  describes  a  condition  of  flush- 
ing that  was  occasioned  by  the  drinking  of  two  glassfulsof  poit 
wine  daily  with  bitter  beer  at  table,  resulting  in  a  permanent 
flush  which  might  fitly  have  been  termed  "acne  rosacea  with- 
out acne."  Ue  also  relates  a  case  in  illustration  of  the  relation- 
ship of  certain  forms  of  rosacea  with  lupus  erythematosus  wliich 
he  considers  might  have  been  said  to  be  one  of  chilblain,  acue, 
eczema,  or  lupus  erythematosus,  the  truth  being,  in  his  opinion, 
that  it  was  one  and  all  at  the  same  time.  This  patient  had  been 
liable  to  chilblains  from  childhood,  and  the  aflection  of  the  face 
began  with  a  proneness  to  flushing  after  meals. 


CAMPHORIC    ACID    AXD   TELLl'RATE    OF   SODIUM    AS  ANTI- 
DROTICS. 

La  Province  medicale  speaks  very  highly  of  the  use  of  these 
drugs  in  the  treatment  of  profuse  sweating  from  whatever 
cause.  Employed  in  the  nocturnal  sweating  of  phthisis,  their 
action  is  prompt  in  arresting  the  secretions  of  the  skin,  in  less- 
ening very  materially  the  purulent  expectoration,  and  in  im- 
proving tlie  general  well-being  of  the  patient.  The  amount  of 
camphoric  acid  to  be  given  daily  is  set  down  as  about  thirty 
grains,  and  that  of  the  sodium  tellurateasratherless  than  a  grain. 
The  ingestion  of  the  sodium  salt  imparts  an  alliaceous  odor  to 
the  breath.  No  disagreeable  results  have  been  found  to  follow 
the  use  of  these  remedies.  Schultze,  in  the  Medkinuche  Revue, 
also  reports  very  favorably  on  the  use  of  camphoric  acid  in  the 
sweating  of  phthisis.  Ue  advocates  the  adminislration  of  thirty 
grains  every  evening  at  bedtime.  According  to  this  author, 
the  antidrotic  effect  of  this  drug  is  far  superior  to  that  of  atro- 
pine, while  it  produces  very  much  less  constitutional  disturb- 
ance. The  effect  continues  from  six  to  eight  hours.  Schultze 
also  recommends  the  combination  of  fifteen  grains  of  cam|)horic 
acid  with  the  usual  dose  of  antipyrine,  to  counteract  the  dia- 
phoretic action  of  the  latter  drug. 


A    .\E\V  POISON"    IX    CHEESE. 

In  the  Bacteriological  World,  Dr.  V.  C.  Vaughn  announces 
a  new  poison  found  in  cheese.  A  number  of  samples  of  the 
suspected  cheese,  which,  it  was  alleged,  had  caused  nausea  and 
vomiting,  were  examined  at  the  hygienic  laboratirry  of  Michi- 
gan University.  Its  poisonous  character  was  proved  in  experi- 
ments on  animals  by  its  causing  death  in  a  few  hours,  but  the 
nature  of  the  poison  could  not  be  determined  further  than  that 
it  was  not  tyrotoxicon  and  that  it  belonged  in  the  list  of  so- 
called  poisonous  albumins. 


I'OIHI.AR   TEACHING  IN   BACTElilOl.OCV. 

We  are  glad  to  notice  in  the  April  number  of  Uarper''s  Neic 
Monthly  Magazine  ^v^ry  instructive  article  on  micro-organisms 
and  the  main  features  of  their  laboratory  study  by  Dr.  T. 
Mitchell  Prnddon,  written  with  that  author's  usiiiil  simplicity 
and  clearness. 

AN    OIXTME.NT    FOR   SEBORRHCEA  AXD   SCALY  ECZEMA  OF 
THE   SCALP. 

FiioM  the  St.  Louis  Courier  of  Medicine  for  December  we 
quote  a  formula  of  Pr.  \V.  A.  Ilnrdnway's  much  used  at  his 
dermatological  clinic:  Salicylic  acid,  1  scruple;  precipitated 
sulphur,  1   drachm;  vaseline,  I   ounce;  oil  of  roses,  q.s.     Mix 


thoroughly.  This  unguent  has  a  wide  range  of  application,  as. 
for  example,  in  the  diseases  causing  dandruff  and  in  tinea  versi- 
color, keratosis  senilis,  and  lupus  erythematosus. 


ITEMS,    ETC. 

Infeotlotis  Diseases  in  New  York. — We  are  indebted  to  the  Sanitary 
Bureau  of  the  Ikaltb  Depiiitnient  for  the  following  statement  of  cases 
and  deaths  reported  during  the  two  weeks  ending  March  24,  1891 : 


DISEASES. 


Typhoid  fever 

Scarlet  fever 

Cerebro-spinal  meningitis. , 

Measles 

Diphtheria 

Small-pox 

Varicella 

Whoopinsi-eougli 


14 

173 


393 

88 


Week  ending  Mar.  -24. 

Caee6. 

Deatlie. 

7 

3 

172 

19 

3 

3 

435 

17 

89 

42 

1 

0 

)'• 

0 

3 

0 

The  New  York  Pasteur  Institute. — In  his  first  annual  report,  dated 
March  2.3,  1891,  the  director.  Dr.  Paul  Gibier,  gives  the  results  of  the 
preventive  inoculations  against  hydrophobia  performed  at  the  institute 
during  the  first  year  of  its  existence  (from  February  18,  1890,  to  Febru- 
ary 18, 1891).  Eight  hundred  and  twent3--eight  persons  who  had  been 
bitten  by  dogs  and  cats  came  to  be  treated.  These  patients  may  be 
divided  in  two  classes  :  1.  In  regard  to  643  of  these  persons  it  was  dem- 
onstrated that  the  animals  that  had  attacked  them  were  not  mad.  Con- 
sequently the  patients  were  sent  back  after  having  had  their  wounds 
attended  to  during  the  proper  length  of  time,  when  it  was  necessary.  2. 
In  185  cases  the  anti-hydrophobic  treatment  was  applied,  hydrophobia 
of  the  animals  that  had  inflicted  the  bites  having  been  shown  clinically 
or  by  inoculation  in  the  laboratory,  and  in  many  cases  by  the  death  of 
some  other  persons  or  animals  bitten  by  the  same  dogs.  No  death 
caused  by  hydrophobia  has  been  reported  among  the  persons  inocu- 
lated. Indigents  have  been  treated  free  of  charge.  Ttie  persons  treated 
were:  81  from  New  York,  27  from  New  Jersey,  16  from  Massachusetts, 
11  from  Connecticut,  9  from  Illinois,  5  from  Georgia,  5  from  North 
Carolina,  5  from  Pennsylvania,  3  from  Maryland,  3  from  Missouri,  2 
from  New  Hampshire,  2  from  Texas,  2  from  Kentucky,  2  from  Ohio, 
1  from  Maine,  1  from  Arizona,  1  from  Minnesota,  1  from  Iowa,  1  from 
South  Carolina,  1  from  Xebr'iska,  1  from  Rhode  Ishuul,  1  from  Arkan- 
sas, 1  from  Virginia,  1  fioni  Louisiana,  I  from  the  Indian  Territory, 
and  1  from  Ontario,  Canada. 

The  University  of  Cincinnati. — Dr.  C.  G.  Comepys  has  been  elected 
president  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  this  proposed  university,  which 
will  include  departments  of  medicine,  dentistry,  and  pharmacy.  Under 
the  will  of  the  late  Matthew  Thoms,  the  library  of  the  testator  and 
$150,000  in  money  will  become  the  property  of  the  university  library. 

The  Missouri  Medical  College. — The  alumni  association  will  cele- 
brate tin- siMiii-itiitrnnial  of  till'  icillege,  on  Tuesday  evening,  the  3 1st 
inst.,  at  the  Liudrll  Hotel,  .St.  Louis. 

Charity  Hospital. — Eleven  young  men  recently  passed  the  examina- 
tion for  appoiutiiiciit  on  the  house  staff,  ten  of  whom  were  graduates  or 
pupils  of  the  College  of  Plivsiciaus  and  Surgeons. 

The  Medical  Department  of  the  University  of  the  City  of  New 
York  held  its  annual  lounueucement  on  Tuesday  evenmg,  the  24th  inst. 

Army  Intelligence. —  Oj/ieial  Lint  of  C/iaiigex  in  the  Stntions  and 

Duties  of  Otiiifrs  serving  in  the   Medical  Department,    United  Stales 

Army,  from  Manh  ,V  to  Marrk  SI,  1S91 : 

Ravmonp,  Hknkv  I.,  Captain  and  Assistant  Surgeon,  is,  by  direction  of 
the  Acting  Secretary  of  War,  relieved  from  (hity  at  Newport  Barracks, 
Kentucky,  and  assigned  to  duty  at  Fort  Thomas,  Kentucky,  report- 
ing in  [icr.-'ou  to  the  comiuiiuding  oHicer,  Fort  Tliouuis.and  by  letter 
to  the  commanding  general.  Division  of  the  Atlantic.  Par.  18, 
S.  0.  54,  A.  G.  0.,  Washington.  D.  C.  March  10,  1891. 

F1NI.EY,  .Iamks  a..  Captain  and  Assistant  Surgeon,  having  been  found 
liv  an  .\riny   Retiring  Hoard  inoapacllnted  for  active  service  on  ac- 
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count  of  disability  which  is  not  the  result  of  any  incident  of  service, 
is,  by  direction  of  the  President,  wholly  retired  from  the  service 
this  date,  under  the  provisions  of  Sections  1,252  and  1,275,  Revised 
Statutes,  and  his  name  will  be  henceforward  omitted  from  the  Army 
Register.  Par.  2,  S.  0.  54,  A.  G.  0.,  Washington,  D.  C,  March  Hi, 
1891. 

By  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  a  Board  of  Medical  Officers — to 
consist  of  VoLLUM,  Edward  P.,  Colonel  and  Chief  Medical  Pur- 
veyor; Bache.  Dallas,  Lieutenant -Colonel  and  Surgeon;  Girard, 
Alfred  C,  Major  and  Surgeon ;  and  Gaxdy,  Charles  M.,  Captain 
and  Assistant  Surgeon — is  constituted  to  meet  in  New  York  city,  on 
March  16,  1891,  or  as  soon  thereafter  as  practicable,  for  the  exami- 
nation of  candidates  for  admission  into  the  Medical  Corps  of  the 
Army,  and  such  other  business  as  the  Surgeon-General  may  desire  to 
bring  before  it.  Par.  18,  S.  0.  32,  A.  G.  0.,  Washington,  D.  C, 
March  7,  1891. 

Shannon,  William  C,  Captain  and  Assistant  Surgeon,  now  on  duty  at 
Fort  Apache,  Arizona,  will,  by  direction  of  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
War,  repair  to  this  city  and  report  in  person  to  the  Adjutant-Gen- 
eral of  the  Army  for  further  orders.  Par.  5,  S.  0.  55,  A.  G.  0., 
Washington,  D.  C,  March  11,  1891. 

Retirements. 
Fryer,  Blencowe  E.,  Lieutenant-Colonel  and  Assistant  Medical  Pur- 
veyor.    February  24,  1891. 

Promoticma. 

Grkenleae,  Charles  R.,  Major,  to  be  Lieutenant-Colonel  and  Assi.'^tant 
Medical  Purveyor.     Febniary  24,  1891. 

Winne,  Charles  K,  Captain  and  Assistant  Surgeon,  to  be  Major  and 
Surgeon.     February  22,  1891. 

Wilcox,  Timothy  E.,  Captain  and  Assistant  Surgeon,  to  be  Major  and 
Surgeon.     February  24,  1891. 

AisswoRTH,  Fred.  C,  Captain  and  Assistant  Surgeon,  to  be  Major  and 
Surgeon.     February  27,  1891. 

Havard,  Valery,  Captain  and  Assistant  Surgeon,  to  be  Major  and 
Surgeon.     February  27,  1891. 

Birmingham,  Henry  P.,  Captain  and  Assistant  Surgeon.  Leave  of  ab- 
sence for  one  month,  with  permission  to  apply  for  an  extension  of 
one  month,  is  granted,  to  take  effect  upon  arrival  at  Boise  Barracks 
of  First  Lieutenant  Robert  R.  Ball,  Assistant  Surgeon,  U.  S.  .\rmy. 
Par.  2,  S.  0.  39,  Department  of  the  Columbia,  March  13,  1891. 

Middleton,  Passmore,  Major  and  Surgeon,  is,  by  direction  of  the  Acting 
Secretary  of  War,  reUeved  from  duty  at  St.  Francis  Barracks,  Flori- 
da, and  will  proceed  to  Newport  Barracks,  Kentucky,  and  await 
further  orders.  The  travel  enjoined  is  necessary  for  the  public 
service.     Par.  8,  S.  0.  62,  A.  G.  0.,  Washington,  March  19,  1891. 

Kayal  Intelligence. — Official  Lixt  of  Changes  in  the  Medical  Corps 
of  the  Unilvi  St(Uf.t  Saey  for  tlie  week  ending  March  21,  1891: 
Cleborxe,  C.  J.,  Medical  Director.      Detached  from  Naval  Hospital, 

Norfolk,  Va.,  and  ordered  to  Naval  Hospital,  Chelsea,  Mass. 
Penrose,  T.  N.,  Medical  Inspector.     Ordered  in  charge  of  Naval  Hos- 
pital, Norfolk. 
Steele,  John  M.,  Passed  Assistant  Surgeon.     Detached  from  Coast 
Survey  Steamer  Bache,  and  granted  three  months'  leave  of  absence. 
Gaines,  Jameh  H.,  Surgeon.     Placed  on  the  Retired  List,  March  18, 

1891. 
RcTH,  M.  L.,  .Surgeon.     Granted  one  month's  leave  from  April  2d  next, 
with  permission  to  leave  the  United  States. 

Harine-Hospital  Seirice. — Official  List  of  tlu  Cluinges  of  Stations 
and  hitliix  of  .\f,di<ol   Officers  of  tlu   United  States  Marine- Hospital 
Service  fur  the  tico  weeks  ending  March  H,  1S91  : 
LONO,  W.   II.,   Surgeon.     Granted  leave  of  absence  for  seven   days. 

March  13,  1891. 
Austin,  H.  W.,  Surgeon.     To   proceed   to   Baltimore,  Md.,  for  special 

duty.     March  14,  1891. 
Godfrey,  .Ioiin,  Surgeon.     Detailed  as  Chairman  of  Board  for  phy.fical 

examination  of  officer  of  Revenue  Marine  Service.     March  4,  1891. 


Banks,  C.  E.,  Passed  Assistant  Surgeon.     To  proceed  to  Boston,  Mass., 

on  special  duty.     March  7,  1891. 
Perry,  T.  B.,  Assistant  Surgeon.     Leave  of  absence  extended  thirty 

days.     March  13,  1891. 
Houghton,  E.  R.,  Assistant  Surgeon.     Detailed  as  Recorder  of  Board 

for  physical   examination   of  officer  of  Revenue  Marine  Service. 

March  4,  1S91. 

Society  Meetings  for  the  Coming  Week : 

Tuesday,  March  31st :  Boston  Society  of  Medical  Sciences  (private). 

Wednesday,  April  1st :  Society  of  the  Alumni  of  Bellevuc  Hospital ; 
Harlem  Medical  Association  of  the  City  of  New  York  ;  Metropoli- 
tan Medical  Society  (private);  Medical  Microscopical  Society  of 
Brooklyn ;  Medical  Society  of  the  County  of  Richmond,  N.  Y. 
(Stapleton) ;  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  Medical  Association ;  Penobscot, 
Me.,  County  Medical  Society  (Bangor) ;  Philadelphia  County  Medi- 
cal Society. 

Thursday,  April  2d:  New  Y'ork  Academy  of  Medicine;  Society  of 
Physicians  of  the  Village  of  Canandaigua ;  Brooklyn  Surgical  So- 
ciety; Boston  Medico-psychological  Association;  Obstetrical  So- 
ciety of  Philadelphia ;  United  States  Naval  Medical  Society  (Wash- 
ington) ;  Washington,  Vt.,  County  Medical  Society. 

Friday,  April  3d:  Practitioners' Society  of  New  York  (private);  Bal- 
timore Clinical  Society. 

Saturday,  April  4/h  :  Clinical  Society  of  the  New  York  Post-graduate 
Medical  School  and  Hospital ;  Manhattan  Medical  and  Surgical  So- 
ciety (private) ;  Miller's  River,  Mass.,  Medical  .Society. 


fetters  to  t^j  ^bitor. 


A  PROPOSED  NEW  TREATMENT  FOR  ANEURYSM. 

Hale  Avenue,   Brooklyn,  March  16,  1S91. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  New  Fork  Medical  Journal: 

Sib:  That  our  present  methods  of  treating  aneurysm,  when 
affecting  arteries  near  the  heart,  are  worse  than  unsatisfactory 
all  will  admit,  and,  in  reading  the  results  of  operations,  a  feel- 
ing generally  arises  that  the  patients  would  have  lived  longer 
if  not  interfered  with  surgically.  The  cerebral  einbolisin  and 
softening  that  frequently  follow  the  ligaturing  of  the  innomi- 
nate or  the  common  carotid  artery  are  well  known,  while  to  in- 
sert a  btinch  of  fine  wire  into  an  anenrysmal  sac  seems  to  me 
somewhat  barbarous.  To  irritate  the  inside  of  the  sac  with 
needles  is  little  better,  and  the  hope  of  thus  causing  a  deposi- 
tion of  fibrin  will,  I  think,  generally  prove  viiin.  But,  with 
the  admitted  failure  of  present  systems  of  treatment,  why  not 
try  a  radically  ditferent  method  ?  Not  being  at  present  engaged 
in  surgical  practice,  it  is  with  some  diffidence  that  I  propose  a 
plan  for  others  to  try.  When  the  aneurysm  is  accessible  and 
consists  of  a  sac  at  one  side  of  the  artery,  let  the  blood  he 
squeezed  out  of  it,  and  then  let  it  be  tucked  down  to  or,  if  large 
enough,  wrapped  around  the  artery  from  which  it  springs,  and 
then  let  the  whole  artery,  with  its  sac,  besurroumled  with  a  sleeve 
of  silk  cloth  orsomeother  ti.ssiie  securely  sewed  together.  If  the 
aneurysm  consists  of  an  enlargement  of  the  whole  caliber  of 
the  artery,  let  it  be  compressed  to  near  its  normal  size  by  wrap- 
ping a  silk  ribbon  around  It  spirally,  sewing  the  coils  of  the 
spirals  together  where  accessible.  It  is,  of  course,  understood 
that  the  materials  used  must  be  made  aseptic,  and  that  the 
method  is  not  applicable  to  aneurysms  whose  rupture  is  immi- 
nejit.  Experience  would  determine  the  proper  tissue  to  use  for 
the  "sleeve."  If  surgeons  should  find  some  methud  like  this 
practicable,  the  least  result  to  be  e.vpected,  I  think,  is  that 
patients  would  live  longer  than  after  i)resent  methods  of  treat- 
ment, (or  the  normal  circulation  would  not  be  interfered  with. 
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If  not  excessively  long,  I  flo  not  think  tlie  "  sleeve"  would  in- 
terfere witL  the  nutrition  of  the  coats  of  the  artery. 

Charles  P.  Becker,  M.  D. 


DR.  WOOLLEY'S   CASE    OF    HYDRONEPHROSIS. 

310  ScMNER  AvE.scE,  BROOKLYN,  March  IJf,  1891. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Neic  Tori  Medical  Journal: 

Sir:  In  your  issue  of  February  21st  allow  me  to  supplement 
Case  IV  of  the  article  Five  Cases  of  Nephrectomy,  by  George  R. 
Fowler,  M.  D.  I  would  say  that  on  Friday,  October  31st,  2  a.  m., 
I  was  called  out  of  bed  to  attend  a  patient  sufiering  in  great 
■agony.  On  my  arrival  at  tlie  house,  I  found  a  young  married 
woman,  twenty-four  years  of  age,  a  lady  of  culture  and  intelli- 
gence, groaning  under  excruciating  pain,  which  radiated  from 
the  right  kidney  through  the  ureter.  I  was  told  tbat  she  had 
passed  through  a  marked  and  prolonged  chill,  lasting  over  half 
an  hour.  After  controlling  her  sufferings  by  hypodermic  injec- 
tions of  morphine,  I  was  able  to  get  a  tolerably  clear  history : 

Up  to  the  age  of  sixteen  she  bad  enjoyed  fairly  good  health,  with 
the  exception  of  measles  and  scarlet  fever  in  early  childhood.  It  was 
at  this  time  slie  began  to  complain  of  pain  in  the  right  lumbar  region, 
whicli  she  informs  me  was  very  severe.  About  six  months  afterward 
had  a  similar  paroxysm.  Never  noticed  any  enlargement  during  or 
after  these  attacks,  nor  anything  unusual  with  the  water  at  these  times. 
The  first  time  her  attention  was  called  to  an  enlargement  in  her  side 
was  when  she  was  about  nineteen  years  old,  one  year  previous  to  her 
marriage. 

Shortly  after  her  marriage,  Dr.  Walter  R.  Gillette,  of  New  Y'ork, 
was  consulted,  and  pronounced  the  tumor  to  be  ovarian.  As  she  was 
pregnant  at  that  time,  he  said  nothing  could  be  done.  She  suffered 
greatly  from  a  run-down  condition  for  the  first  five  months  of  her  preg- 
nancy, and  from  severe  pain  in  the  abdomen.  Almost  suddenly  she 
sprang  into  a  new  state  of  existence,  and  said  that  for  four  month? 
previous  to  the  birth  of  her  child  enjoyed  excellent  health. 

About  one  week  after  the  birth  of  her  boy  she  again  complained  of 
pain  in  the  same  region,  but  the  attending  physician,  believing  it  to  be 
ovarian  trouble,  gave  nothing  more  than  palliative  treatment,  the  pain 
lasting  only  twenty-four  hours. 

She  had  the  fourth  attack  al)out  two  years  ago,  and  for  the  first 
time  noticed  the  nnlky  discbarge.  At  this  time  a  physician  in  Harlem 
tested  the  water  and  treated  her  for  acute  Rright's  disease,  declaring  to 
the  husband  there  was  no  tumor. 

The  fifth  paroxysm  came  on  last  March,  and  for  the  first  time  was 
ushered  in  by  a  chill,  with  slight  fever.  At  this  time  she  was  attended 
by  no  physician,  and,  when  asked  why  medical  attention  was  not  sought, 
replied  that  she  had  become  discouraged,  as  several  had  passed  different 
opinions  and  were  unable  to  help  her.  However,  in  a  few  weeks  she 
was  persuaded  to  see  another  physician,  who  pronounced  her  condition, 
from  the  exandnation  of  the  water,  to  be  chronic  pyelitis. 

After  this  history  I  went  away  and  soon  returned,  but  found  her  in 
a  delirious  state.  Having  made  a  chemical  examination  of  the  urine 
and  found  it  contained  about  tO  per  cent,  of  albumin,  and  fearing  she 
was  suffering  from  acute  Bright's  disease,  I  lost  no  time  in  directing 
my  efforts  in  that  direction,  giving  infusion  of  digitalis  and  applying 
digitalis  leaves  as  a  poultice  over  the  region  of  the  kidneys.  In  the  in- 
terval I  went  Ijack  to  my  home  and  worked  with  the  microscope,  and 
there  found  that  the  specimen  of  urine  contained  no  casts,  but  pus  cells 
in  great  abundance,  and  stratified  epithelial  cells  that  could  come  from 
no  other  place  except  the  ureter  and  pelvis  of  the  kidney. 

In  the  evening  I  found  her  very  weak — pulse  ISO,  and  tempeiaturc 
about  102'  F.  1  made  an  exandnation  through  the  vagina ;  felt  a  large- 
sized  tumor,  but  excluded  the  uterine  appendages.  After  percussion, 
concluded  that  the  whole  thing  was  attached  to  and  referred  to  the 
right  kidney.  At  this  time  she  wa.s  suffering  from  great  dyspna^a ; 
fearing  it  was  produced  l>y  digitalis,  I  discontinued  it  and  gave  fifteen 
grains  of  chloral  and  fifteen  grains  of  bromide,  which  was  repeated  in 
two  hours — all  of  which  failed  to  produce  sleep  or  even  quiet  her. 


On  Saturday  morning  I  called,  tu  learn  not  only  that  the  three  large 
doses  of  l)romide  and  chloral  had  failed  to  produce  sleep,  but  that  she 
had  been  quite  delirious  at  intervals  and  that  her  pulse  had  reached  160 
and  temperatuie  104°.  At  this  time  I  felt  positive,  from  the  symptoms 
and  the  knowledge  I  had  gained  from  the  microscope,  that  the  lady  had 
a  suppurating  kidney  and  that  the  marked  constitutional  symptoms' 
together  with  a  diarrhoea,  pointed  to  septic  or  blood  poisoiung.  I  at 
once  instituted  a  decided  antiseptic  treatment  combined  with  the  use  of 
whisky,  and  told  the  husband  I  wished  a  consultation,  urging  upon  him 
the  necessity  of  an  operation,  with  perhaps  a  removal  of  the  kidney,  as 
the  only  hope  of  saving  her  life. 

Dr.  George  R.  Fowler,  according  to  my  request,  met  me,  and,  to 
confirm  my  diagnosis  and  be  sure  that  the  other  kidney  was  not  in- 
volved, he  resorted  to  the  expedient  described  in  his  article. 

By  that  method  the  doctor  was  enabled  to  obtain  corroborative  evi- 
dence of  the  tumor  being  the  source  of  the  pus  in  the  urine.  He  advised 
me  to  push  my  stimulants  to  the  extent  of  an  ounce  of  whisky  every  hour 
in  milk,  which  I  did ;  but  in  a  few  hours  her  stomach  rebelled,  and  I  sub- 
stituted large  quantities  of  champagne,  wdiieli  had  the  effect  of  quiet- 
ing the  nausea;  yet,  notwithstanding  the  strict  antipyretic  measures,  her 
temperature  again  mounted  to  104',  with  a  pulse  of  160.  On  Monday 
morning  her  temperature  came  down  to  102°  after  giving  four  drachms 
of  the  infusion  of  digitalis  and  two  grains  of  quinine  every  three  hours. 
In  the  evening  of  that  day  her  temperature  and  pulse  remained  about 
the  same.  On  Monday  morning  there  was  a  decided  drop  in  the  tem- 
perature, which  was  about  100'  and  pulse  120.  At  10  A.  M.  on  Novem- 
ber 4th  Dr.  Fowler  came  prepared  to  remove  the  kidney,  assisted  by  Dr. 
Delatour  and  myself.  Dr.  Gillette,  of  Greenpoint,  administering  the  ether. 
After  the  operation  my  patient  seemed  to  feel  the  effects  of  the 
shock,  but  rectal  injections  of  whisky  and  hypodermic  injections  of 
morphine  soon  raUied  her.  Called  that  evening  and  found  her  doing 
well,  with  a  pulse  of  100  and  temperature  100°.  The  next  morning 
was  called  out  of  bed,  but  only  to  find  her  suffering  intensely  from  the 
operation,  and  that  she  had  been  unable  to  sleep.  I  gave  her  an  eighth 
of  a  grain  of  morphine  hypodermically,  which  relieved  her,  producing 
sleep. 

On  Wednesday  morning  her  temperature  became  normal,  with  a 
pulse  of  112.  The  first  specimen  of  urine  after  the  operation  contained 
about  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  albumin,  while  the  second  specimen  had 
only  seven  per  cent.,  and  the  microscope  showed  a  little  epithelium  and 
a  few  pus  cells. 

During  the  first  twenty-four  hours  she  passed  about  twenty-five 
ounces  of  urine  of  a  specific  gravity  of  r025. 

On  Thursday  her  temperature  was  a  little  above  the  normal,  with  a 
pulse  of  1 10.  Made  an  examination  of  the  urine  and  found  that  it  con- 
tained no  albumin,  and  the  quantity  and  specific  gravity  were  about  the 
same. 

On  Friday,  temperature  99-5',  with  a  pulse  of  116.  Passed  a  good 
night  and  slept  well.  In  the  afternoon  Dr.  Fowler  and  I  washed  out 
and  dressed  the  wound  again. 

On  Saturday  her  pulse  and  temperature  were  about  the  same.  She 
had  some  pain,  for  which  I  gave  a  small  quantity  of  tr.  opii  deod.  This 
day  passed  twenty  ounces  of  urine,  with  a  specific  gravity  of  r020. 

On  Sunday  found  her  doing  better,  with  a  normal  temperature  and 
pnlse  about  the  same. 

Passed  an  excellent  night.  Comparatively  easy.  Looks  brighter 
than  ever.  There  seems  to  be  a  good  volume  to  the  pulse.  At  4  p.  m. 
met  her  again  with  Dr.  Fowler,  and  we  washed  out  and  dressed  the 
wound,  which  was  doing  well.  We  found  her  pulse  irregular  and  inter- 
mittent. Ordered  sulphonal  instead  of  f  liuni  in  ten-grain  capsules  and 
strophanthus  in  place  of  the  digitalis.  I  nantity  of  urine  the  last  twen- 
ty-four hours  was  twenty-five  oimces,  With  specific  gravity  1 '01 8  and 
free  from  all  trace  of  all)umin. 

On  Monday  I  called  at  lo  a.  m.  to  learn  she  had  pa-ssed  a  wretched 
night ;  the  sulphonal  di  i  not  take  effect  until  late  in  the  morning.  Her 
pulse  hail  dropped  ilown  to  GO  and  was  very  intermittent.  Stopped  the 
strophanthus  and  called  again  in  the  afternoon  and  found  her  better, 
with  a  more  rapid  but  intermittent  pulse.  The  amount  of  urine  the  last 
twenty-four  hours  was  twenty-three  ounces,  specific  gravity  1018,  con- 
taining nuu'us  and  vcrv  ammoniacal.     I  washed  out  the  bladder  with  a 
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saturated  solution  of  boric  acid  for  the  cystitis,  which  seemed  to  greatly 
help  her. 

On  Tuesday  called  at  10'30,  when  Dr.  Fowler  and  I  again  dressed 
the  wound  and  found  that  a  large  part  of  it  had  united  by  first  inten- 
tion, while  the  other,  in  which  the  drainage-tube  was  placed,  was  heal- 
ing by  granulation.  At  this  time  her  pulse  was  100  and  temperature 
normal.  Called  again  in  the  evening  to  find  her  cheerful,  with  a  good, 
regular  pulse  and  temperature  99'.  Has  been  taking  three  pints  of 
peptonized  milk,  and  for  the  past  two  days  I  have  given  nothing  for  the 
action  of  the  heart  save  an  ounce  of  whisky  with  two  grains  of  quinine 
every  four  hours,  and  have  not  been  obliged  to  resort  to  any  sedative 
for  sleep. 

Passed  during  the  last  twenty-four  hours  thirty-two  ounces  of  uriut- ; 
no  albumin,  and  specific  gravity  1'017. 

On  Friday  her  temperature  was  about  99°  with  a  pulse  of  96,  full 
and  regular.  The  quantity  of  water  passed  was  twenty-six  ounces  and 
the  specific  gravity  the  same. 

On  Saturday  morning  the  wound  was  again  dressed  and  only  a  very 
short  drainage-tube  left.  The  discharge  was  slight  and  free  from  all 
odor.  The  temperature  to-day  was  98°  with  a  pulse  f  1 11  and  strong. 
The  amount  of  water  was  increased,  but  it  contained  large  quantities  of 
earthy  phosphates  and  amorphous  urates.  Gave  her  ten  grains  of  ben- 
zoic acid  three  times  a  day,  which  was  followed  by  improvement. 

On  Sunday  called  to  learn  she  had  passed  a  very  good  night  with- 
out the  use  of  any  sedative  ;  in  fact,  found  her  very  bright,  hopeful,  and 
free  from  all  pain.  Temperature  98°,  with  pulse  about  90,  full  and 
regular. 

On  Tuesday  morning,  November  18th,  this  being  the  fourteenth  day 
after  the  operation.  Dr.  Fowler  called  with  me  for  the  last  time,  the 
dressings  being  left  with  me.  Her  condition  was  faiily  good,  but  the 
urine  was  strongly  ammoniacal.  Having  failed  with  the  internal  ad- 
ministration of  benzoic  acid,  and  her  water  being  filled  with  the  earthy 
phosphates,  concluded  to  give  her  half-drachm  doses  of  dilute  hydro- 
chloric acid.  This  seemed  to  help,  but  failed  to  relieve  the  cystitis ;  so 
on  Wednesday  concluded  to  wash  her  bladder  out  again  with  a  saturated 
solution  of  boric  acid.  This  had  the  effect,  partly  relieving  the  burning 
sensation  and  frequent  micturition.  This  day  she  pas.sed  twenty-cij;ht 
ounces  of  urine,  with  less  mucus  and  phosphates. 

On  Thursday  I  again  washed  out  the  bladder,  first  with  an  alkaline 
solution,  following  it  with  a  saturated  solution  of  boric  acid.  In  a  few 
hours  afterward  I  took  a  specimen  of  the  water  and  examined  i(,  both 
chemically  and  microscopically,  and  there  was  no  evidence  of  pus  or 
anything  that  would  indicate  trouble  with  the  other  kidney. 

To-day  I  dressed  the  wound,  which  is  doing  nicely,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  few  granulations,  which  I  touched  with  sulphate  of  copper. 
Her  temperature  normal  and  pulse  96.  She  is  doing  so  well  that  I 
call  only  once  a  day.  On  Sunday,  November  23d,  her  temperature  is 
still  normal,  and  I  again  washed  out  the  bladder,  using  sulphate  of  zinc, 
fifteen  gi-uins  to  the  ounce,  with  one  drachm  of  fluid  extract  of  Pinwi 
canarli'wtui.  This  was  followed  with  good  results,  and  I  prescribed  the 
following  pill : 

]J  Quin.  sulph 3  j ; 

Ext.  nucis  vom gr.  iv  ; 

Fcrri  sulph gr.  xx. 

M.  Div.  In  capsul.,  No.  xx. 

Sig. :  One  to  be  taken  every  four  hours. 

Saffice  it  to  say,  it  being  over  I'onr  months  since  the  opera- 
tion, she  now  conies  regularly  to  my  otlice  twice  a  week  for 
slight  uterine  tnnilde,  and  is  able  to  go  about  the  city  and  at- 
tends social  gatherings  witliont  the  slightest  inconvenience,  and 
the  ([uantity  of  urine  passed  daily  is  from  thirty  to  forty 
ounces. 

Having  had  this  patient  under  close  observation,  allow  me 
to  ditfer  with  Dr.  Fosvlcr,  and  to  say  that  her  trouble  was  not 
from  a  congenital  liydronephrosis,  but  from  a  chronic  cystitis 
that  extended  up  tlie  ureter,  producing  an  olistructioii  iitid 
pyonephrosis  resulting  in  a  suppurative  condition.  The  ^ub- 
jcct  before  us  is  one  of  extraordinary  importance,  and  1  hope 
by  its  presentation  it  may  be  the  tueang  of  creating  greater 


care  as  to  details,  and  insuring  on  the  part  of  the  professioa 
the  need  of  such  attention.  The  interest  in  this  case  be- 
comes all  the  more  marked  when  you  learn  that  she  passed 
through  the  hands  of  several  practitioners,  some  of  whom  are 
eminent,  and  all  gave  a  different  diagnosis.  I  do  not  wish  to 
be  thought  egotistical  or  possessing  any  special  knowledge,  but 
only  to  call  attention  to  the  importance  of  individualizing  our 
cases,  scrutinizing  and  studying  them  closely.  Had  the  physi- 
cians into  whose  hands  she  had  previously  fallen  exercised  the 
same  care  and  study  of  the  case,  there  could  have  been  no  mis- 
take of  diagnosis.  If  I  had  failed  to  use  the  microscope  and 
carefully  examine  the  uterus,  my  attention  would  never  have 
been  called  to  a  suppurating  kidney. 

In  conclusion,  permit  me,  then,  to  emphasize  the  importance 
of  an  early  diagnosis,  and  the  urgent  necessity  for  operative  in- 
terference. 

D.  Morris  Woollet,  M.  P. 


|)roteeiriiigs  of  Sofietics. 


NEW  YORK  SURGICAL  SOCIETY. 

Meeting  of  February  11,  1S91. 

The  Presiilent,  Dr.  Chari.e.s  K.  Briddon,  in  the  Chair. 

Old  Dislocations  of  the  Shoulder  treated  by  Excisioa 
of  the  Head  of  the  Humerus.— Dr.  F.  W.  Gwyer  presented 
a  patient  upon  whom  lie  hud  operated  for  the  condition  indi- 
cated. The  patient's  case  furuied  the  basis  of  the  subject-mat- 
ter for  the  paper  of  the  evening  by  Dr.  Gwyer.    (See  page  3G2.) 

Dr.  J.  A.  Wyeth  said  he  thought  it  would  be  wise  to  make 
a  rule  limiting  the  operation,  which  was  difficult  and  not  free 
fri'm  dange.r,  to  that  class  of  cases  in  which  the  dislocation  had 
existed  for  a  long  time  and  in  which  the  adhesions  were  marked 
and  the  mobility  of  the  limb  was  much  impaired.  In  such, 
cases  he  thought  that  the  operation  was  <iuite  admissible,  but 
even  when  undertaken  it  should  not  be  comiilicated  by  the  em- 
ployment of  any  great  force  in  the  attempt  at  reduction. 

Dr.  Charles  McBui'.jjey  said  that  he  should  be  inclined  to 
favor  the  operation  in  cases  where  there  was  great  loss  of  func- 
tion of  the  arm  or  constant  pain.  He  thought  it  was  a  reason- 
able and  perfectly  legitimate  operation. 

Dr.  F.  Lanoe  said  ho  had  had  no  personal  experience  with 
the  method  under  discussion.  In  one  case,  brought  to  him  si.v 
weeks  after  injury,  there  had  been  fracture  of  the  greater  tu- 
berosity, and  this  had  seemed  to  constitute  the  principal  im- 
pediment to  reduction.  The  operation  had  in  this  case  been, 
quite  tedious,  the  tuberosity  appearing  to  be  in  connection  with 
the  periosteum,  and  this  with  the  callus  formed  a  mass  which 
held  the  neck  of  the  humerus  so  that  it  could  not  he  hi  ought 
back.  The  tuberosity  was  removed  subperiosteally  and  an  in- 
cision was  made  in  the  axilla  in  order  to  free  the  adhesions 
After  some  eftbrts  the  head  of  the  bone  was  carried  to  its 
proper  place.     The  result  was  a  good  one. 

Dr.  A.  G.  Gersteb  narrated  the  case  of  a  man  who  had 
come  under  his  care  after  a  number  ot  unsuccessful  attempts 
had  been  made  by  others  to  reduce  his  dislocated  shoulder.  The 
speaker  hail  then  made  every  effort  in  the  same  direction,  under 
anicslhesia,  hut  without  effecting  the  desired  result.  lie  had 
then  slit  through  the  lapsule  and  had  found  that  the  greater 
tuberosity  was  fractured  and  that  it  had  already  healed  .solidly 
to  the  shaft  of  the  bone  at  a  point  (piite  distant  from  its  orifti- 
nal  habitat.     It  was  very  difficult  to  free  the  lieud  of  the  bone, 
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and  a  verv  long  incision  was  necessary  in  order  to  gain  space. 
Tlie  bone  was  at  lenjztb  freed  and  restored  to  its  place.  The 
operation  was  not  without  lisks;  for  instance,  in  dissecting  out 
the  mass  of  adhesions  it  was  impossible  to  tell  what  might  be 
incorporated  in  the  mass.  In  the  case  he  had  related  tlie  result 
had  been  satisfat-tory. 

Two  Cases  of  Eemoval  of  the  Thyreoid  Gland.— Dr.  F. 
Kammerkk  presented  two  female  patients  upon  whom  he  had 
recently  operated  for  pathological  conditions  of  the  thyreoid 
gland.  In  one  of  the  cases  he  had  enucleated  a  circumscribed 
parenchymatous  node,  and  in  the  other  he  had  remo^'ed  the 
entire  gland,  leading  a  sufficient  portion  for  the  performance  of 
whatever  might  be  the  physiological  function  of  the  gland.  In 
this  latter  instance  he  had  practiced  the  method  of  extirpation 
and  resection  lately  recommended  by  Kocher.  One  of  the  pa- 
tients, a  Swiss  girl,  had  had  the  tumor  from  childhood,  but  it 
had  only  recently  begun  to  interfere  with  her  general  well- 
being.  The  enucleation  was  very  simple.  An  incision  was 
made  in  the  median  line,  and,  after  cutting  through  a  glandular 
capsule  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  the  solid  tumor 
was  turned  o.it  without  difficulty.  In  the  case  of  extirpation  he 
bad  left  only  a  portion  of  the  gland  of  about  the  size  of  half  an 
orange,  corresponding  to  that  part  which  received  its  blood- 
supply  from  the  right  inferior  thyreoid  artery.  In  cutting 
through  the  thyreoid  tissue  no  serious  hiemorrhage  occurred. 

Intussusception.— Dr.  Lange  narrated  the  history  of  a  case 
of  iutu-siisciption  that  he  had  recently  treated  in  which  the 
invagination  had  commenced  at  the  junction  of  the  ileo-csecal 
valve  and  the  junction  of  the  valve  had  appeared  at  the  anus. 
The  child  had  for  a  long  time  previously  suti'ered  from  an  in- 
testinal catarrh,  and  several  months  before  the  accident  which 
he  was  recording  a  small  protrusion  of  the  rectum  had  taken 
place.  The  last  serious  attack  had  occurred  only  a  few  days 
ago.  The  child  was  sitting  on  the  chamber  and  was  straining 
hard,  when  it  was  noticed  to  turn  pale  and  to  exhibit  .symptoms 
of  pain.  Examination  revealed  a  large  piece  of  the  intestine 
protruding.  The  physician  called  in  made  an  attempt  to  return 
the  bowel,  which  was  only  to  a  certain  extent  successful.  The 
speaker  was  called  in  consultation,  and  found  the  child's  gen- 
eral condition  such  as  to  inilicate  immediate  operative  interfer- 
ence, since  any  further  attempts  must  prove  fruitless,  and  he 
proceeded  to  do  laparotomy,  making  an  incision  sufficiently  ex- 
tensive to  allow  of  the  invaginated  portion  of  the  gut  being 
brought  well  into  view.  It  then  became  apparent  that  any  at- 
tempt at  traction  from  above  would  be  of  no  avail.  He  theu 
directed  Dr.  .Jones  to  push  on  the  intt-stine  from  below,  and 
by  these  combined  inanreuvres  they  succeeded  in  dislodging 
the  invaginated  portion  until  the  speaker  could  pass  his  hand 
below  it  from  within  the  abdominal  cavity.  Persistent  manipu- 
lation at  last  effected  the  reduction.  The  region  of  the  ileo- 
cjecal  valve  could  not  be  entirely  disinvaginated,  as  there  was 
present  a  hard  ring,  resulting  probably  from  a  slight  persistent 
invagination  at  this  point,  of  long  standing,  giving  rise  to  adhe- 
sions which  had  become  permanent.  As  a  measure  of  precau- 
tion he  then  passed  several  catgut  sutures  between  the  mesen- 
tery of  the  ileum  and  the  mesocolon.  This  little  patient  had 
made  a  very  good  recovery,  though  his  intestinal  catarrh  still 
seemed  to  continue. 

Dr.  Lanoe  then  showed  a  specimen  from  a  case  similar  to 
the  preceding.  The  patient,  a  child  abont  a  year  old,  had  suf- 
fered from  acute  inMissnsceplion  for  Hve  days,  and  in  this  case 
the  speaker  had  found  it  absolutely  impossible  to  effect  reduc- 
tion, on  account  of  the  intense  swelling  of  the  middle  layer  of 
the  invagination,  and  he  had  been  oblige<l  to  make  an  anasto- 
mosis between  the  ilenm  and  the  sigmoid  flexure.  The  child 
died  in  collapse  eight  hours  after  tLe  operation. 


Dr.  Kammeeeb  said  that  in  the  case  in  which  he  had  been 
called  upon  to  do  this  operation  he  had  experienced  great  diffi- 
culty in  finding  the  intussusception  at  first,  but  directly  the 
child  was  put  under  an  ansesthetic  the  tumor  was  easily  made 
out. 

Dr.  McBuESET  gave  the  histories  of  two  cases  of  intussus- 
ception which  had  come  nnder  his  care.  One  was  about  a  year 
ago,  and  the  accident  had  occurred  in  a  child  fifteen  months  of 
age.  The  ileum  had  entered  at  the  caput  coli,  passing  up  the 
ascending  colon,  across  the  transverse  colon,  and  down  the  de- 
scending colon,  and  stopping  at  a  point  on  the  large  intestine 
just  below  the  splenic  flexure.  "When  the  patient  was  seen  by 
the  speaker  the  trouble  had  existed  three  days,  gangrene  had 
set  in,  and  it  was^impossible  to  do  anything  useful.  Another 
case  in  which  he  had  operated  was  that  of  a  boy  of  about  fif- 
teen whom  he  hoped  to  present  to  the  society  at  the  next  meet- 
ing. In  both  cases  he  had  been  impressed  with  the  importance 
of  early  surgical  interference  in  these  emergencies. 

Appendicitis.  —  Dr.  McBrRNKv  presented  an  appendix 
which  he  had  recently  removed  post  mortem,  and  the  history 
of  the  case  he  thought  pointed  a  moral.  He  had  been  called  to 
see  a  lady  residing  out  of  the  city.  He  had  found  the  patient 
to  be  a  healthy-looking,  vigorous  woman  of  about  thirty-six. 
The  speaker's  visit  was  made  on  a  Saturday  and  the  lady  gave 
the  history  of  having  been  seized  with  a  sharp  abdominal  pain 
on  the  preceding  Wednesday.  The  symptoms  had  persisted  and 
had  been  such  as  to  call  for  the  diagnosis  of  appendicitis  from 
her  attending  physicians.  The  speaker  found  the  local  signs 
such  as  to  warrant  him  in  urging  immediate  operation,  espe- 
cially as  the  general  condition  of  the  patient  was  all  that  could 
be  desired  at  the  time.  For  some  reason  the  patient's  friends 
concluded  to  wait,  and,  much  to  the  speaker's  regret,  he  had  to 
return  to  the  city  without  operating.  Thirty-six  hours  subse- 
quently he  received  a  dispatch  begging  him  to  come  and  operate 
immediately.  He  found  the  patient  presenting  all  the  appear- 
ances of  intense  sepsis.  The  local  conditions  seemed  unchanged 
and  there  was  no  indication  of  the  existence  of  abscess,  except 
that  the  tumor  was  partially  concealed  by  the  increased  tym- 
panites. There  was  also  diminished  sensitiveness.  Of  course 
the  case  was  hopeless.  The  patient  could  not  have  survived  the 
administration  of  an  anaesthetic.  By  great  efforts  she  was  kept 
alive  for  six  days,  though  there  never  was  a  moment  during  that 
period  when  an  operation  would  have  been  admissible.  An 
autopsy  was  made  at  the  request  of  the  friends,  who,  he  thought, 
were  somewhat  hopeful  that  the  diagnosis  iiad  been  a  mistake. 
One  of  the  points  of  clinical  interest  in  this  case  was  that 
the  temperature  had  never  but  once  reached  101°  F.  The 
condition  of  things  at  the  post-mortem  showed  how  absurd  it 
was  to  depend  upon  the  temperature  range  in  these  cases  as  in 
any  way  indicative  of  the  severity  of  the  disease.  There  was 
extensive  abscess  formation  and  the  peritoneal  cavity  was  found 
fnll  of  liquid  fasces.  Within  the  inflamed  portion  of  the  appen- 
dix there  were  still  two  concretions*,  but  with  no  inflammatory 
action  about  them.  If  the  abscess  hail  been  opened,  these  two 
concretions  would  have  remained  in  the  appendix  and  have 
probably  given  rise  to  future  trouble.  The  abscess  had  opened 
into  the  small  intestine,  and  had  also  passed  up  to  the  liver  by 
the  side  of  the  colon.  Upon  the  small  intestine  could  be  seen 
a  large  ulcerated  area.  At  the  point  where  perforation  had 
occurred  fluiil  fivoes  had  escaped  into  the  abdominal  cavity,  and 
it  was  this  that  had  probably  caused  the  final  collapse  of  the 
patient. 

Aneurysm  of  the  Innominate  Artery.— Dr.  Frank  Haht- 
i.EV  presented  a  specimen  of  an  .iiieiirvsm  which  had  been  oper- 
ated upon  some  six  years  and  a  half  belbre  by  Dr.  McBurney. 
At  that  time  the  subclavian  and  common   carotid  were  both 
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tied.  The  patient  had  made  a  complete  recovery  and  had  re- 
cently died  of  Bright's  disease  at  the  hospital.  The  man  had 
not  suft'ered  from  any  pressure  symptoms  up  to  a  week  before 
his  death.  The  aneurysmal  sac  was  found  filled  with  a  large 
laminated  clot.  The  specimen  bad  been  prepared  by  Dr.  J.  S. 
Ely  for  the  Museum  of  the  College  of  Phy.-icians  and  Surgeons. 


NEW    YORK    XEUROLOGICAL   SOCIETY. 

Meeting  of  March  3,  1891. 
The  Vice-President,  Dr.  B.  Saohs,  in  the  Chair. 

An  Hereditary  Type  of  Motor  Tabes.— Dr.  Pmup  C. 
Knapp,  of  Boston,  read  a  paper  with  this  title.  The  case  form- 
ing the  subject  of  his  remarks  was  one  of  muscular  atrophy 
occurring  in  a  man  thirty-four  years  of  age.  The  trouble  had 
commenced  with  fibrillary  twitohings  in  the  muscles  of  the 
right  thigh,  followed  by  weakness  and  atrophy.  There  were 
no  sensory  disturbances.  Faradaic  excitability  was  lost  and 
galvanic  excitability  diminished,  and  the  contractioDS  were 
slow,  but  there  was  no  change  in  formula.  The  disease  jiro- 
grossed  stea<lily,  both  legs  becoming  helpless  and  atrophied. 
The  fibrillary  twitohings  finally  appeared  in  tbe  muscles  of  the 
shoulder  and  upper  arm.  There  was  a  history  of  a  kick  in  the 
right  thigh,  not  of  a  very  serious  character,  a  few  months  be- 
fore the  onset  of  the  symptoms.  There  was  also  a  history  of 
a  peculiar  affection  in  the  patient's  mother's  family,  of  which 
the  mother  and  at  least  four  others  in  preceding  generations 
had  (lied.  The  affection  was  marked  by  paralysis  of  all  the 
limbs,  and  in  no  case  had  there  been  atrophy.  All  the  attacks 
had  corae  on  in  middle  life.  The  case  reported  was  regarded 
as  of  spinal  origin,  and  it  was  thought  that  the  family  disease 
was  also  spinal.  In  connection  with  this  case  an  instance  of 
typical  Aran-Duchenne  atrophy  beginning  in  the  thumb  mus- 
cles was  reported,  where  the  p,itient's  father  had  died  of  a 
similar  trouble.  A  case  of  progressive  atrophy  with  bulbar 
symptoms  wms  also  cited,  dating  from  a  fall  on  the  elbow. 

Dr.  W.  R.  BiRDSALi,  said  that  the  history  detailed  in  the 
paper  bad  brought  to  his  mind  numerous  cases  of  traumatic 
tabes  in  which  accident  had  developed  some  local  sensory  or 
motor  neurones  a  good  many  years  before  the  usual  types  of 
symptoms  of  tabes  were  determined.  Still  he  did  not  think 
that  the  pathology  of  these  cases  was  at  all  clear.  There 
was  little  doubt,  however,  that  a  slight  traumatism  might  form 
the  point  of  origin  where  there  already  existed  a  family  taint 
or  a  conditi'iii  of  the  spinal  cord  favorable  to  the  devclopuiont 
of  tabes.  In  the  case  cited  by  the  author  of  the  paper  there 
were  indications  approacliing  traumatic  tabes,  and  time  might 
develop  other  symptoms  of  myelitic  disease. 

Dr.  E.  D.  FisHEK  admitted  that  the  injury  might  have  had 
its  influenc  e.  The  hereditary  cases  were  likely  to  have  been  a 
mi.xcd  form  of  spinal  disea-e  with  motor  .symptoms  of  involve- 
ment of  t'  e  posterior  columns  with  the  class  of  symptoms  of 
sensory  tubes.  Such  a  case  as  the  one  reported  might  be  looked 
upon  as  r)ne  of  hereditary  disease. 

Tbe  Chairman  said  that,  while  the  suspicion  of  hereditary 
trouble  in  the  author's  case  was  great,  still  the  traumatism  was 
a  factor  which  could  not  be  overlooked,  and  this,  with  the 
hereditary  predisposition,  might  have  arted  as  an  exciting 
cause.  The  symptoms  pointed  to  the  myelopathic  form  of  the 
disease,  with  fibrillar  tremor  and  characleristic  degeneration. 
Tbey  had  all  seen  cases  of  progressive  muscular  atrophy  which 
had  begun  in  tbe  leg  without  any  hereditary  history.  With 
farther  observation  of  the  case  under  discussion  the  question 
coold  he  tested  whether  the  symptoms  presented  any  new  typo 
of  tbe  hereditary  form. 


Dr.  Knapp  thought  the  question  of  sensory  tabes  in  his  case 
was  hardly  worth  consideration,  the  occasional  pains  in  the  leg 
being  the  only  sciisurv  syiiiptoiiis. 

A  Case  of  Spastic  Paraplegia;  Compensatory  Gait— Dr. 
BiRDSALL  presented  a  child  with  a  history  of  spastic  paraplegia 
Tvhich  had  supervened  upon  a  severe  instrumental  extraction 
at  birth.  He  thought  the  case  of  interest  because,  while  the 
child  was  only  affected  on  the  right  side,  which  caused  it  to 
walk  upon  the  toes  of  tbe  affected  foot,  it  so  adjusted  the 
position  of  the  other  foot  as  to  secure  a  kind  of  compen- 
satory gait  which  enabled  it  to  get  about  with  more  or  less 
facility. 

Dr.  F.  Petkrso.v  said  the  case  appeared  to  him  to  exhibit 
symptoms  of  hemiplegia  of  one  side  and  monoplegia  of  the  other 
side,  which  Dr.  Birds:ill  considered  was  unaffected,  or,  in  other 
words,  a  partial  diplegia.  There  w-as  certainly  considerable 
adductor  spasm  with  cross-legged  positiou  and  exaggeration  of 
reflexes,  with  contractures  of  the  feet.  He  had  seen  a  large 
number  of  cases  of  spastic  diplegia  in  which  all  the  extremities 
except  one  arm  were  involved. 

The  CiiAiRMAX  thought  that  the  child  had  sufficiently  marked 
symptoms  of  diplegia,  except  that  the  left  arm  and  the  left  leg 
were  not  much  involved.  The  knee-jerk  was  exaggerated  on 
each  side.  It  seemed  to  him  that  the  difference  between  the 
two  sides  was  that  the  contractures  on  the  left  side  had  relaxed 
and  that  the  child  had  consequently  learned  to  use  the  leg  a 
little  better  than  the  other. 

Clinical  and  Pathological  Observations  on  Injuries  of 
the  Cervical  Spinal  Cord.— This  was  the  title  of  a  paper  by 
Dr.  C.  A.  IIeutek.  The  histories  of  five  cases  of  injury  to  the 
spinal  cord  were  detailed.  The  first  four  were  all  examples  of 
severe  crushing;  the  fifth  was  an  instance  of  injury  to  the  cer- 
vical veitebrsB  with  relatively  slight  damage  to  the  nervous 
structures  in  this  region.  Among  the  most  interesting  features 
of  these  particular  cases  were  their  bearings  upon  the  localiza- 
tion of  the  functions  of  the  cervical  cord.  In  Case  I  there  was 
an  upward  extension  of  the  motor  paralysis  from  the  interossei 
and  flexors  of  the  fingers  to  the  extensors  of  the  fingers  and 
wrists,  the  pronators  and  supinators,  and  the  tricipites,  bicipites, 
and  deltoids,  successively.  In  Case  II  the  order  of  advance  was 
much  the  same.  In  both  cases  the  ansesthesia  occupied  the 
body  and  legs  below  a  V-shaped  line  across  the  upper  part  of 
the  chest,  and  the  inner  half  ot  the  arms,  forearms,  and  hands. 
While  the  motor  symptoms  i)rogressed  U])ward  in  both  cases, 
the  area  of  anrosthesia  made  no  advance.  When  the  patients 
were  first  seen  they  [)ri>sented  essentially  the  same  motor  and 
sensory  phenomena — namely,  weakness  of  the  hand  muscles  and 
the  distinctive  ancesthesia  above  mentioned.  The  cord  lesion 
was  tbe  same  in  both  cases — i.  e.,  complete  crushing  at  th'e 
eighth  segment,  and  partial  softening  of  the  seventh  and  sixth 
segments.  There  was  no  doubt  that  the  peculiar  distribution  of 
tbe  ana3Sthesia  was  due  to  the  crushing  of  the  eighth  segment. 
In  both  cases  the  bone  lesion  was  a  fracture-dislocation  of  the 
sixth  upon  the  seventh  cervical  vertebra.  In  three  of  the  four 
cases  there  was  pressure  of  the  displaced  or  fractured  verte- 
brjB  upon  the  cord  at  the  time  of  the  operation  or  autopsy.  In 
all  total  transverse  lesions  of  the  cord,  and  esjiecially  in  those 
of  the  cervical  and  lumbar  enlargements,  certain  symptoms 
were  referable  to  the  damage  of  the  cord  us  a  central  organ,  as 
oppose<l  to  those  symptoms  which  depended  on  the  obliteration 
of  the  functions  of  the  cord  as  a  conductor  of  impulsi-s.  Thtso 
symptoms  in  the  cervical  region  included  loss  of  power  and 
cutaneous  sensibility,  muscular  atrophy,  and  degenerative  elec- 
trical reactions.  In  two  of  the  cases  (IV  and  V)  there  were 
abdominal  symptoms  worthy  of  note.  In  each  case,  on  the  day 
after  admission,  the  abdomen  became  tympanitic  and  exceedingly 
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tender  to  pressure,  and  repeated  vomiting  occurred,  the  voraitus 
having  at  one  time  a  greenish  color.  The  abdominal  distention 
beciirae  very  great,  but  began  to  subside,  together  with  the 
pain  and  tenderness  and  vomiting,  in  the  course  of  a  few  days. 
The  temperature  in  cases  of  injury  to  the  cervical  cord  varied 
nuicli  according  to  the  severity  of  the  damage.  The  last  feat- 
ure of  these  cases  to  which  it  was  desired  to  call  attention  was 
the  state  of  the  reflexes,  especially  that  of  the  knee-jerk.  The 
superficial  reflexes,  cremasteric,  plantar,  and  abdominal,  were 
commonly  lost  from  the  beginning  in  cases  of  complete  crushing 
of  the  cord,  but  a  day  or  two  sometimes  passed  before  they 
were  all  lost.  If  the  patients  survived  for  several  days  or  a 
week,  some  or  all  of  the  superficial  reflexes  returned.  In  all 
four  of  the  cases  of  complete  crushing  of  the  cervical  cord  the 
knee  jerks  were  abolished  from  a  very  early  period  after  the  ac- 
cidents which  caused  these  crushings  respectively.  The  motor 
and  sensory  paralyses  below  the  level  of  the  lesion  were  com- 
plete, and  in  all  the  termination  was  fatal.  It  might  safely 
be  concluded  that  when  bilateral  loss  of  the  knee-jerks  followed 
immediately  upon  a  sudden  lesion  of  the  cervical  cord,  we  had 
to  deal  with  a  case  of  extensive  and  total  transverse  damage  to 
the  cord,  and  that  the  patient  would  die  from  it.  It  was  not 
urged,  of  course,  that  this  diagnostic  and  prognostic  sign  should 
be  used  to  the  exclusion  of  other  associated  conditions.  These 
considerations  led  to  one  important  practical  conclusion  — 
namely,  that  patients  with  crusliing  of  the  cord  presenting  com- 
plete or  considerable  paralysis  of  motion  and  sensation  below 
the  lesion,  and  associated  with  loss  of  knee-jerks,  should  not  be 
operated  upon. 

Dr.  Knai'p  said  that  the  point  brought  forward  by  the  reader 
of  the  paper  upon  the  question  of  the  inhibitory  suppression 
of  knee-jerk  was  of  interest,  as  lie  had  advanced  the  same  idea 
many  years  ago.  His  case  had  been  one  of  transverse  myelitis, 
but  not  of  traumatic  origin.  Entire  absence  of  knee-jerk  had 
been  observed.  Some  weeks  after,  when  the  irritative  processes 
had  ceased  in  the  lower  portion  of  the  cord,  there  w'ere  very 
pronounced  exaggerations  of  the  knee-jerks,  with  ankle  and 
patellar  clonus. 

Dr.  FisHEE  said  it  was  a  question  whether,  if  the  lesion  was 
not  destructive  but  simply  of  an  irritative  character,  there 
would  be  a  loss  or  an  exaggeration  of  the  reflexes.  He  thought 
that  tlie  irritation  must  be  very  severe  indeed  to  give  rise  to  loss 
of  knee-jerk. 

The  Chairman  said  that  tlie  phenomena  connected  with  the 
loss  of  knee-jerk  were  quite  different  in  cases  of  chronic  cer- 
vical diseases.  Its  sudden  abolition  was  entirely  restricted  to 
these  cases  of  traumatism. 

Dr.  IIekteb  said  that  cases  were  on  record  of  slow  inflam- 
matory processes  resulting  in  loss  of  knee-jerk,  but  he  had 
never  seen  such  a  case. 


AMEKICAN    LARYNGOLOGICAL   AS.SUCIATION. 

Twelfth  Annual  Congress^  held  at  Baltimore,  on  Thursday, 
Friday,  and  Saturday,  May  20,  SO,  and  31,  1S!)0. 

Tlie  President,  Dr.  JonN  N.  Mackenzie,  of  Baltimore, 
in  the  Chair. 

(  CotK'l'idrd  from  payr  lOS.) 

Stricture  of  the  (Esophagus  from  Interstitial  Thickening 
of  its  Walls:  a  Fibroid  Hypertrophy.  — Dr.  .Iohn  o.  IIuk.  of 
Kocliester,  N.  Y.,  read  a  paper  on  this  subject.    (See  page  289.) 

Dr.  Lanomaid:  The  paper  just  read  brings  up  a  question  of 
treatment.  I  would  axk  if  tlie  render  has  had  any  experience 
with  the  n'«c  of  permanent  tubes  in  the  a'sophngus. 

Dr.  Kor:   1  tried  that  method  in  this  case,  but  the  patient 


could  not  endure  it.  The  tube  caused  strangulation,  and,  in 
swallowing,  fluids  found  their  way  into  the  larynx,  so  that  she 
could  not  retain  it. 

Dr.  Mulhai.l:  Was  the  rigidity  of  the  cricoarytSBnoid  joints 
discovered  post  mortem  ? 

Dr.  Roe:  It  was  discovered  with  the  laryngoscope  during 
life,  and  was  confirmed  on  post  mortem  examination.  The  pa- 
tient spoke  in  a  monotone;  there  was  no  modulation  of  the 
voice  at  all — just  as  in  an  ordinary  case  of  paralysis  of  the  pos- 
terior crico-arytfenoid  muscles. 

Dr.  Mulhall:   Was  there  any  paralysis  present  ? 

Dr.  Roe  :  Yes ;  probably  from  pressure. 

Dr.  Mulhall:  But  in  addition  there  was  also  partial  anky- 
losis.    Was  the  patient  iodized  ? 

Dr.  Roe:  Y'es;  she  had  been  given  iodide  of  potassium  in 
large  quantities  before  I  saw  her,  but  with  no  effect  on  the  con- 
dition of  the  larynx.  Tliere  was  in  this  ease  every  evidence 
that  there  was  paralysis  of  the  larynx.  The  paralysis  of  the 
posterior  crico-arytsenoids  might  have  taken  place  first,  and  the 
involvement  of  the  tissues  surrounding  the  joints  favored  the 
occurrence  of  ankylosis. 

Dr.  Mulhall:  I  have  made  two  post-mortems  this  year; 
both  were  in  cases  of  malignant  disease  in  which  pressure  was 
made  upon  both  recurrent  laryngeal  nerves  sufficient  to  destroy 
their  function.  The  cords  in  each  case  were  in  the  cadaveric 
position.  In  neither  case  was  there  the  least  ankylosis  of  the 
crico-arytainoid  joint,  although  there  had  been  no  motion  for 
some  months.  That  is  why  I  asked  the  question.  Does  the 
author  think  that  the  ankylosis  was  the  canse  of  the  appear- 
ance he  noted  in  the  larynx? 

Dr.  Roe:  No.  There  was  infiltration  of  other  tissues  in  the 
larynx  which  accounted  for  it. 

Dr.  Mulhall  :  The  question  is  of  practical  interest  in  this 
way.  We  get  a  case  of  paralysis  of  the  abductors  which  has 
lasted,  say,  six  or  nine  mouths,  with  not  much  if  any  motion  in 
theorico-arytssnoid  joints  all  this  time;  it  is  treated  with  iodide 
of  potassium,  and  tlie  patient  recovers  the  voice  completely.  I 
can  not  see  why  this  joint  Should  not  regain  its  original  mobility 
when  the  original  cause  of  trouble  is  removed.  Why  should 
there  be  any  permanent  loss  of  motion  from  this  cause?  I  do 
not  understand  it,  unless  there  is  disease  of  the  articular  sur- 
faces. 

Dr.  BoswoKTn :  There  could  not  be  a  better  illustration  of  . 
the  point  I  made  in  my  paper  yesterday.  Ilere  was  loss  of  mo- 
tion not  due  to  paralysis  at  all,  but  to  infiltration  and  ankylosis 
of  thecrico-arytrenoid  joints.  The  ankylosis  occurred  in  such  a 
position  as  to  produce  the  appearance  of  abductor  paralysis, 
with  tlie  cords  in  the  median  line  without  paralysis  at  all. 
Many  would  be  misled  by  the  appearance  and  pronounce  it  a 
case  of  paralysis.  Some  cases  of  so-called  paralysis  are  not 
paralysis  at  all.  The  observation  of  pressure  upon  the  recurrent 
laryngeal  nerve  is  interesting,  but  it  had  nothing  at  all  to  do 
with  the  paralysis. 

Dr.  Roe:  I  said  that  the  paralysis  might  have  anicdatt'd  the 
ankylosis.  I  did  not  assert  that  it  did.  Both  tlic  nerve-trunks 
were  surrounded  by  infiltrated  tissue. 

Dr.  Boswohtm:  There  was  no  evidence  of  paralysis  of  both 
recurrent  laryngeal,  however.  My  observation  is  that  when 
there  is  pressure  upon  the  recurrent  laryngeal  nerve  there  will 
be  paralysis  of  the  nerve;  there  will  be  paralysis  of  all  the 
muscles  supplied  by  the  nerve.  I  do  not  accept  Semon's  state- 
ment that  certain  fibers  in  the  trunk  of  this  small  nerve  may  be 
paralyzed  and  others  escape.  It  is  a  most  extraordinary  state- 
ment. Disease  or  pressure  does  not  discriminate  in  this  way. 
Pressure  upon  the  nerve  will  entirely  destroy  the  function  of 
the  nerve,  and  affect  all  the  fibers  passing  through  il. 
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IBook  Eoiias. 


A  Guide  to  Operations  on  the  Brain.  Illustrated  by  Forty-two 
Life-size  Plates  in  Autotype,  and  Two  Woodcuts  in  the 
Text.  By  Alec  Feaser,  Professor  of  Anatomy,  Royal  Col- 
lege of  Surgeons  in  Ireland.  London:  J.  &  A.  Chnreliill, 
1890.     Pp.  2i. 

This  issue  represents  the  first  portion  of  what  promises  to 
be  a  superb  work,  upon  the  preparation  of  which  the  author 
has  been  engaged  for  six  years.  Recognizing  that  the  morpho- 
logical anatomist  of  to-day  must  spare  no  pains  in  perfecting 
the  illustrations  of  the  subject  upon  which  he  writes,  he  has 
availed  himself  of  the  most  advanced  photo-mechanical  meth- 
ods. The  plates,  forty  in  number,  are  all  of  life  size  and  are 
autotype  reproductions  of  a  series  of  pliotographs  delineating 
the  anatomy  of  the  contents  of  the  cranial  and  cervical  spinal 
cavities.  The  pictures  are  a  triumph  of  the  photographic  art. 
By  an  ingenious  method  the  author  has  been  able,  after  taking 
a  set  of  negatives  of  the  externa!  surfaces  of  the  head  and  neck 
of  a  prepared  subject,  to  photosraph  upon  these  negatives  the 
sahsequent  progressive  dissections.  Thns  a  series  of  composite 
pictnres  is  obtained  following  a  natural  method  of  dissection 
from  without  inward.  By  means  of  measuring  tapes  photo- 
graphed upon  the  external  views  the  exact  relations  of  the  un- 
derlying structures  to  the  surface  measurements  are  depicted 
with  startling  effect.  With  such  a  work  at  his  command  the 
surgeon  requires  no  neurological  specialist  at  his  elbow  to  give 
the  preliminary  bints  on  topography  in  a  ea.se  of  brain  explora- 
tion. The  text  is  tersely  appropriate  and  explanatory  of  the 
author's  procedures  in  obtaining  the  beautiful  photographic 
results  and  of  the  uses  to  which  the  illustrations  may  be  put  as 
aids  to  operative  work. 

Di«e(Ues  of  Women  and  Abdominal  Surgery.    By  Lawson  Tait. 

F.  R.  C.  S.  Edin.  and  Eng.,  LL.  D.,  M.  D.  (honoris  causa)  of 

the    University    of   the    City  of  New  York,  etc.     Vol.  I. 

Philadelphia:    Lea  Brothers  &   Co.,  1889.      Pp.    viii-;j47. 

[Price,  $3.J 

Tins  is  a  singularly  satisfactory  work,  inasmuch  as  it  is  de- 
void of  padding  and  contains  the  results  of  the  author's  large 
gynaecological  experience,  which,  as  he  says,  brilliantly  deinon- 
Btrates  that  "  the  day  has  gone  by  when  the  treatment  of  pel- 
vic and  abdominal  diseases,  so  prevalent  among  women,  and 
relatively  so  rare  among  men,  was  regarded  as  a  mere  appendix 
to  the  work  of  the  accoucheur,"  and  that  "the  old-fashioned 
mechanical  school — the  teaching  of  the  speculum,  the  sound, 
the  caustic-stick,  and  the  pessary — has  been  practically  killed, 
and  an  advanced  eclecticism  now  prevails."  Not  only  has  this 
condition  of  affairs  "  grown  out  of  the  wonderful  revelations 
obtained  by  the  experiences  of  operative  surgery,"  but  also  re- 
sults from  the  greater  analytical  spirit  that  has  impressed  its 
seal  upon  all  earnest  seekers  after  knowledge  and  has  led  our 
author,  with  others,  to  seek  for  the  final  causes  of  disease 
rather  than  to  content  himself  with  the  unsatisfactory  results 
given  by  a  more  or  less  blind  treatment  of  symptoms.  His 
usual  vigor  in  exposing  misconceptions  is  well  illustrated  by  his 
remarks  on  vatiinismus.  wliich  expression  he  deems  a  cloak  for 
ignorance  and  imperfect  examination,  the  symptoms  to  de- 
nominated being  nearly  always  due  to  the  presence  of  a  ure- 
thral caruncle  and  not  to  the  contractions  of  a  hypothetical 
mu.scle  whoso  existence  is  that  of  a  dissecting-room  curiosity. 

Flushing  and  BluMnff :  their  Pathology  and  Treatment.  By 
IIahrv  CAMPnEi.r.,  M.  D.,  B.  S.  (Lond.),  Mem  her  of  the  Royal 


College  of  Physicians,  London,  etc.     London:  H.K.Lewis, 

1890.     Pp.  x-3  to  270. 

This  is  a  study  for  which  one  should  l)e  thankful.  What 
searcher  after  the  final  causes  of  circulatory  symptoms  but  has 
rung  the  changes  on  the  probable  sequence  of  nervous  or  cir- 
culatory disorders,  finding  them  so  entangled  that  only  death 
could  disjoin  tljem  ?  Dr.  Campbell  comes  to  our  rescue,  and 
the  table  of  contents  alone  opens  to  our  eyes  a  panorama  of 
minute  and  careful  observation  of  all  the  probable  variants  of 
this  most  perplexing  problem. 

Why  are  we  hot,  why  are  we  cold,  why  is  our  ordinary  tem- 
perature's calm  broken  by  "  flush-storms'"  whose  curve,  like  all 
curves,  ascends,  attains  its  acme,  and  descends? 

Here  we  have  eddies  of  "  emotional  ebullition,"  there  whirl- 
pools of  sweating  or  of  tears;  now  hurricanes  of  shivers,  then 
cyclones  of  heat.  Earthquakes  of  tremor  shake  us,  fear,  "  sti- 
lling grief,"  despondency  paralyze  us. 

All  is  quiet  again ;  the  explosion,  the  vaso  motor  storm  and 
its  accompanying  phenomena  are  ended. 

The  emotional  and  intellectual  states  connected  with  the 
vaso-motor  storm  indicate  in  flushing  and  blushing  a  nervous 
heredity,  akin  perhaps  to  that  of  epilepsy,  having  its  primary 
seat  in  the  highest  centers  and  calling  for  prophylactic  as  well 
as  therapeutical  measures  to  correct  the  evil. 

BOOKS    AND    PAMPHLETS    RECEIVED. 

Koch's  Remedy  in  Relation  specially  to  Tliroat  Consumption.  By 
Lennox  Browne,  F.  R.  C.  S.  Edin.,  Senior  Surgeon  to  the  Central  Lon- 
don Throat,  Nose,  and  Ear  Hospital,  etc.  Illustrated  by  Thirty-one 
Cases  and  by  Fifty  Original  Engravings  and  Diagrams.  Philadelpliia  • 
Lea  Brothers  &  Co.,  1891.     Pp.  1 1-1 14. 

The  Year-book  of  Treatment  for  1891.  A  Critical  Review  for 
Practitioners  of  Medicine  and  Surgery.  Philadelphia  :  Lea  Brothers  & 
Co.,  1891.     Pp.  480. 

Les  virus.  Par  le  Dr.  S.  Arloing,  Correspondent  de  I'lnstitut,  di- 
recteur  de  I'Ecole  vetfirinaire,  etc.  Avec  47  figures  dans  le  teste.  Paris ; 
Felix  Alcan,  1891.     Pp.  viii-38t1. 

Des  resultats  immediats  et  eloiguos  du  traitemcnt  ^leetrique  des 
fibromes  uterins  par  la  m^tbode  du  Docteur  Apostoli.  Par  Mile.  F<51icia 
Jakubowska,  docteur  en  ni^decinc  de  la  faculte  de  Paris.  Paris :  Octave 
Doin,  1890.     Pp.  91. 

Minor  Uterine  Surgery.  By  Charles  P.  Noble,  M.  D.  [Reprinted 
from  the  Annah  of  Oynaecologij  and  Pmdiatnj.'] 

Primary  Perineorrhaphy.  By  Charles  P.  Noble,  M.  D.  [Reprinted 
from  the  Mcdicai  Affe.] 

Bassorin  Paste ;  a  New  Base  for  Dermatological  Preparations.  By 
George  T.  Elliot,  M.  D.,  New  York.  [Reprinted  from  the  Journal  of 
Cutaneoits  and  Genlio-urinary  DiMattcii.^ 

Moral  Insanity.  By  W.  P.  Spratling,  M.  D.,  Morris  Plains,  N.  .1. 
[Reprinted  from  the  MeJico.lcyal  Journal.] 

The  Anatomy  and  Physiology  of  the  Fauciul  Tonsils  with  Reference 
to  the  Absorption  of  Infectious  Materials.  By  Eugene  Hodenpyl, 
M.  D.     [Reprinted  from  the  American  Journal  of  Oie  Medical  Scienccx.] 

The  Rational  Treatment  of  Uterine  Displacements,  bused  upon  a 
Consideration  of  the  Pathological  Conditions  Present.  By  Augustin 
H.  Goelet,  M.  D.,  New  York.  [Reprinted  from  the  American  Journal 
of  Ohstelrics  and  Diseaseg  of  U'omcu  and  C'liddrai] 

Trendelenburg's  New  Opcrating-tat)le,  designed  for  Operations  in 
the  Posture  bearing  his  Name.  By  Willy  Meyer,  M.  I).  ( Ripi inted 
from  the  Afedical  Record.'] 

Observations  upon  the  Capacity  of  the  Stonuich  in  Infancy.  By  L. 
Enimett  Holi,  51.  D.     [Reprinted  from  the  Arckivci  nf  Pwd!a/ric.i.] 

A  Case  of  Spina  Bifida  with  Siippurntive  Spinal  Meningitis  and 
Ependymitis  due  to  Bacteria  entering  the  Wall  of  the  Sac.  By  L.  Em- 
mett  Holt,  M.I).,  and  Iru  Van  Gicson,  M.  D.  [Reprinted  from  the 
Journal  of  Xirnnu  and  Modal  IMtcmc.] 

Resection  of  the  Optic  Nerve.  By  L.  Webster  Fox,  M.  I).,  Pliila- 
dclphia.     [Reprinted  from  the  Medical  and  SurgiccU  Reporter.] 
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Address  on  the  Germ  Theory  of  Disease,  nith  Special  Reference  to 
Kochspiel,  to  the  Glasgow  Medical  Literary  Society.  By  D.  Campbell 
Black,  M.  D.,  etc. 

Ueber  Schweiss-  und  Talgdriisensecretion.  Von  Dr.  Max  Joseph, 
in  Berlin.     [Separat-Abzug  aus  Arehiv  fur  Anatoiide  und  Phi/siohgie.'] 

Colorado  Springs — ein  Zufluchtsort  fUr  Phthisiker.  Von  H.  B. 
Moore,  M.  D.     [Sep.-Abdr.  aus  der  Wiener  klin.  Wochcnschr.] 

Transactions  of  the  lona  State  Medical  Society  for  the  Year  1890. 
Held  at  Des  Moines,  April  16th,  17th,  and  18th. 


Reports  on  t^e  llrogrfss  of  l^cbttiiu. 


OPHTHALMOLOGY. 
Bt  CHARLES  STEDMAN  BULL.  A.  M  .  M.  D. 

(Coni-lwled  from  jMffe  350.) 

Hyperplastic  Inflammations  of  the  Membranes  of  the  Eye. — Sehobl 
(Arch,  of  Ophthalmology,  xix,  4)  draws  the  following  preliminary  de- 
ductions concerning  hyperplastic  inflammations  of  the  membranes  of 
the  eye  :  1.  .^5tioloJncally,  hyperplastic  inflammation,  in  the  majority  of 
cases,  seems  to  be  the  result  of  injury  to  the  eyeball,  but  may  also  re- 
sult from  long-continued  idiopathic  purulent  inflammation.  It  occurs 
more  often  in  badly-nourished,  reduced  individuals,  and  attains  the 
most  remarkable  development  where  a  certain  vulnerability  and  capa- 
bility of  reaction  to  diverse  irritations  on  the  part  of  the  membranes 
seems  to  exist.  Youth  and  childhood  seem  to  predispose  to  their  de- 
velopment. 2.  When  observed  clinically  the  inflammation  appears 
under  the  likeness  of  an  intra-ocular  or  extra-ocular  tumor,  generally 
glioma.  It  may,  however,  simulate  a  tumor  already  extruded  from  the 
interior  of  the  globe,  or  an  irido-chorioiditis  with  apparently  enormous 
cyelitic  products  in  the  vitreous.  :i.  Anatomically,  hyperplastic  inflam- 
mations of  the  membrane.'!  of  the  eye  are  very  similar  to  the  granula- 
tion process  which  leads  to  hyperplasia,  and  form  a  natural  transition 
from  inflammatory  to  neoplastic  processes.  These  growths  are  gener- 
ally accompanied  by  enormous  exudation  from  the  blood-vessels,  and 
augmentation  of  round  cells  and  intercellular  substance  and  new  forma- 
tion of  the  former,  and  so  to  the  formation  of  granular  tissue;  then  to 
the  development  of  round  cells  into  connective  ti.ssue,  and  exceptionally 
to  cells  which  can  not  be  distinguished  morphologically  from  epi- 
thelium. 4.  Where  malignant  tumors  can  not  with  certainty  be  ex- 
cluded, where  the  pain  is  extreme,  or  when  the  development  of  sym- 
pathetic trouble  in  the  fellow-eye  is  to  be  feared,  enucleation  should  be 
done  as  promptly  as  possible. 

Sistichiasis  and  Trichiasis  Operations. — Jaesche  {Arch.of  Ophlhal- 
""o'"//.'/.  xi",  4)  thinks  that  in  all  operations  of  this  nature  the  first 
point  to  be  considered  is  the  preservation  of  the  eyelashes,  and,  sec- 
ondly, the  avoidance  of  a  rough  cicatricial  eyelid  which  would  constant- 
ly irritate  the  eye.  In  operating  he  uses  an  instrument  the  fundamen- 
tal principles  of  which  were  suggested  by  Desmarres's  lid-clamp.  It 
consists  of  a  plate,  to  be  passed  under  the  upper  lid,  and  a  ring-shaped 
piece,  which  rests  upon  the  surface  of  the  lid  ;  these  two  parts  are  con- 
nected by  an  arrangement  like  a  forceps.  The  lower  arm  of  the  instru- 
ment ends  in  a  round  curved  plate,  1  millimetre  thick  and  measuring 
"J4  millimetres  from  side  to  side  at  its  broadest  part,  and  IS  millimetres 
from  before  backward.  The  apex  of  the  curvature  is  about  4  millime- 
tres from  the  plane  of  the  arm  to  which  it  ia  attached.  Just  above  the 
middle  of  this  plate  there  ia  a  slightly  curved  transverse  notch,  1  5  milli- 
metre wide,  its  anterior  border  18  millimetres  long,  and  its  posterior 
border  21  millimetres  long,  the  two  being,  therefore,  joined  together  at 
an  acute  angle.  The  curvature  of  the  notch  has  a  radius  of  .')-9  centi- 
metres. The  upper  arm  ends  in  an  oval  ring,  curved  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  the  lower  plate,  so  that  the  two  surfaces  may  lie  cloaclv  adapted 
to  each  other.  The  upper  side  of  this  ring  is  1-5  niilliMietre  wide;  its 
lower  aide  is  0  6  millimetre  wide.  It  ia  2  millimetres  thick.  The  ring 
is' bridged  over  from  side  to  side  by  o  bar,  which  crosses  it,  of  the  same 
dimensions  as  the  rest  of  the  ring.    The  radius  of  cui-vaturc  of  this  bar 


is  the  same  as  that  of  the  transverse  slit  in  the  lower  plate,  and  is  so 
arranged  that  it  corresponds  exactly  to  the  lower  border  of  this  slit 
when  the  instrument  is  closed.  The  arms  of  the  forceps  are  12  centi- 
metres long,  and  are  bent  upward  at  an  angle  of  35°  at  their  anterior 
fourth.  Near  this  point  a  screw  is  fastened  to  the  lower  arm,  which 
passes  up  through  the  upper  arm,  by  means  of  which  the  oval  ring  may 
be  brought  in  close  contact  with  the  lower  plate.  The  lid  clamp  is  in- 
troduced in  the  same  manner  as  Desmarres's  clamp  and  the  two  end- 
pieces  carefully  screwed  down.  A  two-edged  scalpel  is  then  passed  in 
perpendicularly  through  the  middle  of  the  lid,  close  to  the  upper  border 
of  the  cross-bar  of  the  ring,  and  an  incision  is  made,  1  "5  to  2  millime- 
tres long,  upon  the  conjunctival  side.  The  wound  is  then  lengthened 
in  both  directions  by  a  probe-pointed  bistoury,  as  far  as  the  corner  of 
the  slit  in  the  lower  plate.  The  skin  bounded  by  the  upper  segment  of 
the  ring  is  then  removed  and  the  lid  clamp  left  in  position  until  all 
haemorrhage  has  ceased.  The  clamp  is  then  removed  and  the  detached 
eyelid  is  then  raised  and  secured  to  the  skin  of  the  curved  incision  by 
three  sutures.  When  the  detached  lid  is  thus  pushed  up  it  makes  a 
quarter  revolution  on  its  long  axis,  and  this  tilts  the  lower  free  border 
with  the  abnormal  lashes  forward.  To  obtain  the  most  perfect  result 
possible,  the  position  of  the  transplanted  portion  of  the  lid  is  of  the 
utmost  importance.  The  bandage  may  be  changed  the  next  morning, 
the  parts  thoroughly  cleansed  with  bichloride  solution,  and  the  bandage 
replaced.     Tlic  sutures  in  ly  bo  removed  on  tlic  third  day. 

The  Visual  Disturbances  in  Tabes  DorsaUs  ;  an  Attempt  at  a  Com- 
prehensive Explanation  of  the  Symptom-Complex  of  Tabes.— Berger 
(Arch,  of  Opkthalmoloffi/,  xix,  4)  has  here  presented  a  very  interesting 
paper.  He  finds  that  tabes  occurring  in  the  earliest  and  latest  periods 
of  life  are  free  from  severe  complications.  Tabes  in  sv])hilitic  cases 
generally  begins  with  cerebral  symptoms  and  in  non-syphilitic  eases 
with  spinal  symptoms.  Slight  drooping  of  the  upper  lid  increases  from 
the  beginning  of  the  tabes  up  to  the  paralytic  stage.  When  the  lids 
of  a  tabetic  patient  are  closed  after  a  few  seconds,  fibrillar  twitching  is 
seen  in  the  orbicular  muscle  of  the  lid.  There  is  no  marked  difference  in 
the  relative  frequency  of  inequality  of  the  pupils  in  the  different  stages 
of  tabes ;  it  is  slightly  more  frequent  in  the  initial  stages.  A  trace  of 
pupillary  reaction  to  light  may  be  preserved  for  a.loug  time,  and  this 
reaction  disappears  undoubtedly  eai  Her  than  the  reaction  to  irritation 
of  the  skin.  Berger  accepts  Mauthner's  explanation  of  the  immobility 
of  the  pupil  in  tabes — that  the  fibers  for  the  pupillary  light  reflex,  lying 
in  the  wall  of  the  third  ventricle,  suffer  from  a  chronic  ependymitis 
and  a  conseiiuent  sclerosis.  Paralysis  of  accommodation  becomes  the 
more  frequent  the  more  advanced  is  the  disease.  As  a  rule,  paralyses 
of  the  exterior  ocular  muscles  are  found  disproportionately  oftener  in 
cases  showing  optic  atrophy  than  in  cases  not  thus  complicated.  Be- 
tween the  cases  of  optic  atrophy  with  paralyses  of  the  ocular  muscles 
and  those  without  such  complications  there  is  no  special  difference  as 
regards  the  duration  of  the  affection  before  blindness  ensues.  Most  of 
the  optic  atrophies  develop  iu  the  preataxic  stage ;  but  should  such 
atrophy  develop  later,  blindness  will  follow  the  sooner  the  more  ad. 
vanccd  is  the  tabes.  No  relation  exists  between  the  contraction  of  the 
visual  field,  the  color-fields,  the  disturbances  of  central  vision,  and  of 
color-perception  in  tabes.  Contraction  of  the  outer  portion  of  the  vis- 
ual field  is  most  frequent,  though  it  may  occur  in  its  upper  portion. 
SyphiUtic  patients  show  a  greater  tendency  to  permanent  paralyses  of 
the  ocular  muscles  than  non-syphilitia,  patients,  owing  to  the  fact  that 
they  are  more  subject  to  multiple  paralyses.  Berger  draws  the  follow- 
ing conclusions :  Slany  of  the  symptoms  of  tabes  may  be  explained  by 
a  lesion  of  the  nerve  nuclei  in  the  fos.«a  rhomboidalis  and  its  continua- 
tion into  the  aqueduct  of  Sylvius.  The  difficult  closure  of  the  lids 
may  be  explained  by  a  slight  functional  disturbance  of  the  upper  nu. 
cleus  of  the  facial  nerve.  The  myosis  is  paralytic,  caused  by  paralysis 
of  the  vaso-constrictors  in  the  medulla.  The  reflex  iridoplegia  is  caused 
by  a  lesion  of  the  fibers  running  in  the  wall  of  the  third  ventricle  to 
the  nucleus  of  the  sphincter  pupillie.  The  diminished  intra-ocular  ten- 
sion sometimes  found  ia  the  result  of  the  lowering  of  the  lone  of  the 
vessels.  The  lacrymation  in  tabetic  jiatients  is  a  vaso-molor  neurosis. 
The  sympathetic  nerve  is  not  the  cause,  but  the  medium  by  which  cer- 
tain ocular  symptoms  of  tabes  are  carried  from  the  central  nervous 
svstcni  to  the  eye.     In  tabes  it  nuiy  be  said  in  general  that  the  nerve 
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Duclei  in  the  medulla  nearest  the  median  line  suffer  more  frequently 
than  those  farther  outward.  An  affection  of  the  medulla  is  indicated 
by  the  development  of  diabetes  mellitus  in  tabes,  and  in  this  manner 
may  perhaps  be  explained  the  febrile  symptoms  which  are  sometimes 
met  with  in  tabes.  It  is  unnecessary  to  assume  the  existence  of  hem- 
orrhages in  the  central  fibers  and  in  the  nuclei  in  order  to  explain  the 
transitory  paralyses  of  the  ocular  muscles  which  come  on  in  the  begin- 
ning of  tabes.  We  know  that  the  antero-lateral  tract,  which  connects 
the  degeneration  zones  of  the  medulla  with  those  of  the  cord,  contains 
vaso-motor  fibers,  and  it  has  been  proved  that  the  lesions  of  the  cord, 
especially  in  tabes,  correspond  in  extent  to  the  vascular  zones.  It  may 
be  concluded  from  the  functional  disturbances  of  the  optic  nerve  that 
vascular  changes  atone  cause  the  disturbances,  and  the  assumption  is 
admissible  that  the  functional  disturbances  of  the  vascular  regions  of 
the  optic  nerve  and  posterior  columns  of  the  cord  are  caused  by  a  dis- 
ease of  the  nerve  centers  in  the  fossa  rhomboidalis,  resulting  from  an 
ependymitis  of  the  medulla. 

Berger's  experimental  investigations,  in  which  he  cut  different  parts 
of  the  medulla,  show  that :  1.  Nystagmus  may  develop.  2.  Mydriasis 
as  well  as  myosis  may  appear.  3.  As  a  result  of  injury  to  the  medulla, 
haemorrhages  are  found  in  particular  vascular  regions  of  the  cord.  4. 
After  injury  to  the  medulla.  clianir<'S  in  the  retinal  vessels  may  come  on. 

Laceration  of  the  Internal  Rectus. — McAehran  {Amer.  Jour,  of 
Ophlhal,  November,  1890)  repnrt-  :i  case  of  this  nature  in  a  young  man 
aged  twenty.  While  fencing  with  a  companion  he  had  received  a 
thrust  from  the  button  on  the  end  of  a  foil  in  the  inner  canthus  of  the 
right  eye.  He  immediately  began  to  see  double,  but  nothing  had  been 
done  except  to  keep  the  eye  tied  up.  Two  weeks  later  he  consulted 
McAehran,  who  made  an  opening  in  the  conjunctiva  of  the  globe  on 
the  nasal  side,  and  could  find  no  trace  of  the  attachment  of  the  internal 
rectus.  The  inferiof  rectus  was  partially  lacerated  and  the  eye  was 
turned  upward  as  well  as  outward.  The  retracted  tendon  of  the  inter- 
nal rectus  was  found,  and  with  Prince's  pulley-stitch  was  secured  to  its 
former  place  of  insertion  on  the  globe,  and  the  divergence  was  thus 
corrected.  He  still  saw^  two  objects — one  lower  than  the  other.  Tlie 
inferior  rectus  was  not  molested  in  spite  of  its  laceration.  The  oon- 
junctiva  was  united  by  a  number  of  stitches  and  cold  compresses  ap- 
plied. The  pulley-stitch  was  removed  on  the  third  day.  The  inferior 
rectus  was  then  exercised  with  prisms  daily,  and  in  fourteen  days  the 
vertical  diplopia  had  disappeared. 

Detachment  of  the  Betina  and  its  Treatment. — Galezowski  (AV. 
eTophthal.,  January,  1890)  describes  an  operation  for  the  treatment  of 
detachment  of  the  retina  as  follows :  1.  The  eye  being  cocainized,  he 
introduces  his  curved  needle,  armed  with  very  fine  catgut,  through  the 
sclerotic  at  the  margin  of  the  ciliary  body  from  before  backward  as 
far  as  possible,  so  as  to  reach  the  limit  of  the  detachment.  After  hav- 
ing drawn  the  eyeball  up  as  far  as  possible,  the  needle  is  brought  out 
»  through  the  sclerotic  on  the  other  side,  the  catgut  is  then  tied  on  the 
surface  of  the  sclerotic,  and  the  ends  are  cut  off  short.  The  eye  is  then 
closed  with  a  pressure  bandage  for  two  weeks,  the  dressings  being  re- 
applied daily,  so  as  to  avoid,  as  far  as  possildc,  all  inflammation. 

Extraction  of  a  Melanotic  Intra-ocular  Tumor  by  an  Incision 
through  the  Sclerotic  ;  Complete  Preservation  of  Vision. — Holland  (A'"-, 
d'oplUliol.,  January,  1890)  here  reports  an  extraordinary  result  of  an 
operation  on  the  eye.  The  patient  was  a  man,  aged  thirty-t.vo,  in  good 
health,  who  had  a  tumor,  the  size  of  a  bean  and  black  in  color,  with 
nodular  surface,  situated  at  the  supero-internal  angle  of  the  scleiotic. 
Ten  years  before,  the  eye  had  been  struck  by  the  branch  of  a  tree,  to 
which  accident  the  patient  attributed  the  appearance  of  the  growth. 
The  line  of  attachment  of  the  tumor  was  about  6  nun.  from  the  limbus. 
It  appeared  to  grow  from  the  sclerotic  and  covered  the  cornea  at  that 
region  without  Ijcing  adherent  to  it.  Vision  was  normal.  The  lyc  was 
limited  in  its  excursion  inward.  After  dilatation  of  the  iris,  the  oph- 
thalmoscope showed  a  reddish  tumor  as  large  as  the  head  of  a  fly  inside 
the  eye,  corresponding  in  position  to  that  of  the  growth  outside.  A 
diagnosis  was  made  of  mclano-sarcoma,  and  it  was  decided  to  attempt 
its  removal.  The  external  growth  was  first  transfixed  by  a  large  ^ilver 
wire,  20  ctm.  long,  on  a  level  with  the  sclerotic,  as  a  means  of  purchase. 
The  sclerotic  was  then  incised  on  each  side  of  the  tumor  in  a  prolonga- 
tion of  the  same  meridian,  with  a  Uraefe  knife,  the  length  of  the  entire 


incision  being  about  8  mm.  Then  by  continuous  twisting  anl  torsion 
of  the  growth  by  means  of  the  silver  wire  and  the  fingers,  and  by  keep- 
ing the  lips  of  the  wound  in  the  sclerotic  open  by  means  of  a  silver 
probe,  the  intra-ocular  portion  of  the  tumor  was  finally  brought  out 
entire  through  the  button-hole  in  the  sclerotic.  Considerable  vitreous 
was  lost  at  the  same  time.  Cold  boric-acid  solution  was  then  applied 
constantly  for  five  minutes  to  the  eye.  The  wound  in  the  sclerotic  was 
then  closed  by  a  single  fine  catgut  suture,  and  the  conjunctival  wound 
was  closed  with  three  silk  sutures.  Antiseptic  dressings  were  then  ap- 
plied and  left  undisturbed  for  five  days.  On  the  sixth  day  the  eye  was 
opened  and  there  was  no  sign  of  any  inflammatory  reaction.  The 
wound  had  closed,  the  media  were  cle  r,  and  the  vision  was  perfect. 
Seven  months  later  there  was  no  trace  of  the  operation  and  vision  was 
still  perfect. 

The  Employment  of  Aniline  Colors  as  Antiseptics. — Stilling  (Rev. 
gen.  (J'ojJi/hnf.,  April  30,  ISIIO)  has  convinced  himself  that  wounds 
and  suppurating  ulcers  in  and  about  the  eye,  treated  with  aniline,  may 
be  entirely  sterilized  by  the  solution  penetrating  everywhere,  and  the 
suppuration  may  be  entirely  arrested.  When  the  pus  is  deep  in  the 
tissues,  injections  of  the  aniline  solution  should  be  employed,  or  the  in- 
troduction of  aniline  crayons,  or  bathing  with  concentrated  solutions. 
In  many  cases  application  of  a  powdered  line  is  very  efficacious.  Be 
has  employed  several  of  the  methyl  violets  and  one  auramine.  These 
aniline  colors  are  destitute  of  all  toxic  action ;  they  are  very  diffusible, 
and  they  do  not  coagulate  albumin.  It  should  not  be  forgotten  that 
solutions  of  these  aniline  colors  are  soon  decomposed  by  exposure  to 
light,  and  they  should  therefore  be  kept  protected. 

Uicrophthalmia  with  Cysts  of  the  Globe.  —  Lang  (Royal  Land. 
Ophtli.  Hasp.  Rep.,  xii,  4)  reports  an  interesting  case  occurring  in  a 
child  aged  three  years.  The  child  was  born  apparently  with  no  eye- 
hall  on  the  left  side,  and  there  was  a  swelling  in  the  lower  lid,  which 
has  not  altered  since,  except  to  increase  in  size.  All  the  other  children 
of  the  family  were  healthy,  and  there  was  no  defect  in  the  family  of 
either  mother  or  father.  Apart  from  the  eye,  there  was  no  malforma- 
tion of  any  other  part  of  the  body  of  the  child.  The  right  eye  was 
normal.  On  the  left  side  a  rounded,  fluctuating  swelling  bulged  for- 
ward the  lower  lid,  which  was  somewhat  everted.  The  cyst  appeared 
bluish  in  color  through  the  freely  movable  skin  of  the  lower  lid ;  it  was 
as  large  as  a  pigeon's  egg  and  appeared  fixed  far  back  in  the  orbit  to  a 
very  small  globe,  the  cornea  of  which  was  directed  upward.  An  in- 
cision was  made  in  the  skin  of  the  lower  lid,  about  three  fourths  of  an 
inch  from  and  parallel  to  the  border  of  the  lid  ;  the  lid  was  then  divided 
in  the  middle  by  a  second  incision  at  right  angles  to  and  united  with 
the  first  incision.  The  cyst  was  thus  dissected  out  from  beneath  the 
orbicularis  and  the  conjunctiva  of  the  lower  lid.  Posteriorly  the  cyst 
was  found  to  merge  into  the  small  glo!)e,  which  was  freed  from  its  sur- 
rounding muscles  aiul  connections,  and  the  wholi'  mass  was  removed. 

An  Examination  of  the  Patellar  Tendon  Keflex  in  Sixty-two  Cases 
of  Interstitial  Keratitis. — Lang  and  Wood  (Iioi/<il  ImmI.  Ojililh.  Hosp. 
Ri'/i.,  xii,  4)  |)rofes9  in  this  paper  to  show  :  1.  That  in  about  30  per  cent, 
of  all  eases  of  interstitial  keratitis  the  knee-jerk  is  decidedly  subnormal. 
2.  That  in  about  li>  per  cent,  of  all  cases  it  is  entirely  absent — all 
known  causes  of  subnormal  tendon  reflexes  outside  of  the  constant 
fact  that  the  local  eye  disease  exists,  having  been  eliminated.  3.  It  is 
probable  also  that  in  a  very  small  percentage  of  cases  of  diminished 
and  absent  knee-jerks,  the  constitutional  dyscrasiie  can  not  be  dem- 
onstiatcd.  4.  It  is  rare  to  find  a  case  of  exaggerated  patellar  tendon 
reflex  in  interstitial  keratitis  when  unaccompanied  by  some  of  the 
affections  known  to  produce  the  former. 

The  Asthenopia  of  Neurastlienics. — Collins  (A'o//«/  himl.  O/ihth. 
Iloxp.  Rrp.,  xii,  4)  thinks  that  varying  degrees  of  accommodative  as 
thenopia  due  to  cycloparesis  are  far  more  common  than  is  generally 
supposed,  more  especially  among  what  are  called  "neurasthenics."  In 
all  these  cases  there  is  a  faulty  blood-metabolism  and  consequent  neiiro- 
musculnr  debility,  and  it  would  seem  that  unstriped  muscle  suffers 
.seriously  from  such  defective  hiematopoicsis ;  the  heart  and  arterial  mus- 
cles exhibit  lack  of  toni',  the  pulse  is  soft  and  often  irregular,  and  pal- 
pitation is  common.  The  muscular  fiber  of  the  intestines  suffers  and 
chronic  constipation  is  a  frequent  concomitant.  The  ciliary  muscle, 
with  or  without  associated  affection  of  the  iris,  is  similarly  weakened, 
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and  the  amplitude  of  accomraodation  is  seriously  restricted.  The  treat- 
ment of  such  cases  is  happily  hopeful  and  uniformly  successful.  Col- 
lins uses  a  half-grain  solution  of  eserine  sulphate,  and  insists  on  entire 
abstinence  from  all  close  work.  When  the  general  health  begins  to  im- 
prove, he  allows  reading  or  work  for  a  definitely  limited  period  daily 
with  progressively  weaker  convex  glasses,  and  later  he  stimulates  the 
ciliary  muscle  by  the  gymnastic  exercise  of  overcoming  progressively 
increasing  concave  glasses. 

The  Division  of  Anterior  Synechiae. — Lang  {JRoyal  Land.  Ophth. 
Hosp.  Rep.,  xii,  4)  thinks  that,  for  operative  purposes,  it  is  well  to 
divide  anterior  synechiae  into  three  groups  :  I.  Where  the  adhesion  has 
been  small  and  has  stretched,  allowing  the  iris  to  return  to  its  normal 
plane.  ■>.  Where  a  largo  piece  of  iris  is  adherent  to  or  entangled  in 
the  cornea,  but  does  not  involve  the  whole  width  of  the  iris,  so  that  an 
instrument  can  be  passed  between  iris  and  cornea  at  the  periphery  of 
the  anterior  chamber.  3.  Where  the  adhesion  is  very  e.ttensive  (ad- 
herent leucoma),  or  where  it  extends  to  the  periphery  of  the  anterior 
chamber.  The  method  of  treatment  varies  for  each  group.  In  the 
first  group  a  Knapp's  discission-knife  answers  perfectly  well  for  the  di- 
vision of  the  small  thread,  the  lens  being  in  no  danger,  as  the  aqueous 
can  only  escape  on  withdrawing  the  knife.  In  the  second  group  an 
iridectomy  is  usually  performed,  or  the  case  is  left  without  treatment. 
Lang  advises  the  following  operation  in  this  class  of  cases :  Making  an 
incision  in  the  cornea  with  a  sharp-pointed  knife  as  far  as  possible 
from  the  point  of  adhesion,  and  then  passing  a  blunt-pointed  knife  be- 
tween iris  and  lens  and  incising  the  synechia  by  a  sawing  motion. 

The  Pathogenesis  of  Divergent  and  Convergent  Squint. — Hausen- 
Grut  (A7.  Muii.f.  Augmhnlk..  April.  1890)  gives  the  following  reasons 
for  his  objection  to  the  usual  operation  proposed  as  a  remedy  for  these 
defects,  known  as  the  anatomical  shortening  of  the  muscle :  1.  It  has 
not  been  demonstrated  anatomically.  2.  It  is  not  in  accordance  with 
the  fundamental  laws  of  squint.  3.  It  is  not  in  accordance  with  the 
temporary  occasional  disappearance  of  the  squint  (during  narcosis  or 
aniBSthesia,  for  instance).  He  believes  that  squint  depends  on  involun- 
tary muscle  innervation. 

Eesection  of  the  Optic  Kerve.— Scheffels  (A7.  Man.  f.  Augmlmlk., 
June,  1S9UI  jrives  a  practical  n'siim!:  of  the  above  subject,  as  follows: 
1.  In  all  cases  where  the  patient  suffers  only  in  the  blind  eye,  or  where, 
in  addition,  there  is  a  sympathetic  irritation  (neurosis)  of  the  other 
sound  eye,  without  the  danger  of  the  appearance  of  a  real  sympathetic 
inflammation,  the  resection  of  the  optic  nerve  should  take  the  place  of 
enucleation.  2.  In  all  cases  in  which  a  sympathetic  ophthalmia  is  to 
be  feared,  including  cases  of  foreign  body  in  the  globe,  the  prophylactic 
resection  should  be  carried  out,  first,  in  place  of  enucleation,  and,  sec- 
ondly, in  order  to  settle  definitely  the  question  as  to  the  course  followed 
in  sympathetic  inflammation.  Should  sympathetic  inflaniniation  appear 
in  spite  of  such  resection,  the  fact  should  be  immediately  published  to 
the  world.  On  the  contrary,  in  all  cases  in  which  a  sympatheiic  oph- 
thalmia is  to  be  feared,  where  there  has  been  a  loss  of  continuity  in  the 
membranes  of  the  eye,  a  sufficient  resection  must  be  done,  and,  if  this 
is  not  practicable,  the  enucleation  must  be  done  at  once. 

Distnrbances  of  Vision  due  to  Malarial  Infection. — Sulzer  ( A7.  .Mo7i. 
f.  Awjmlirilk.,  .July,  IHltO)  finds  the  following  eye  diseases  caused  bv 
malarial  cachexia:  1.  Chronic  optic  neuritis,  sometimes  in  severe  cases 
accompanied  by  melanosis  of  the  papilla.  2.  Diffuse  infiltration  of  the 
vitreous.  3.  Numerous  small  haemorrhages  at  the  periphery  of  the 
retina.  4.  Sudden  incurable  blindness,  probably  in  consequence  of  cen- 
tral haemorrhages  or  emboli. 

The  ocular  lesions  which  are  sometimes  met  with  in  acute  attacks 
of  malarial  fever  are  as  follows:  I.  Periodic  amblyopia  of  varying  de- 
gree without  ophthalmoscopic  symptoms  in  severe  febrile  attacks, 
sometimes  in  the  form  of  complete  blindness  for  several  davs,  which  is 
entirely  recovered  from  on  the  administration  of  quinine,  i.  Marked 
venous  hypcra;mia  of  the  papilla  and  retina,  with  loss  of  the  retinal 
brilliancy  and  predisposition  to  lesions  of  the  macula.  3.  Large  haem- 
orrhages in  the  vicinity  of  the  papilla  and  in  the  macula  lutca.  The 
subjective  symptoms  of  these  lesions  of  the  macula — such  as  po.<itivc 

central  scotomii,  diminution  of  the  vision,  and  sometimes  blindness 

arc  at  first  often  jirogressive,  but  subsequently  improve  with  the  im- 
provement of  the  general  disease. 


Subconjunctival  Lipoma  of  the  Sight  Eye. — Quercnghi  (Archives 
tfoplithaimoloyie,  January-February,  1890)  gives  an  account  of  the 
microscopical  examination  of  a  tvimor  of  this  nature  removed  from  a 
man  aged  fifty-nine.  The  fat-cells,  were  connected  with  each  other 
and  with  the  walls  of  the  vessels  by  means  of  nuclear  filaments. 
These  filaments  were  formed  of  very  five  granulations,  contained  in  a 
canal  formed  by  the  surrounding  protoplasm.  The  fat,  whether  it 
comes  out  of  the  vessels  already  formed  or,  what  is  more  probable, 
elaborated  by  the  nuclei  and  granulations,  is  deposited  in  very  small  drops 
in  these  canals.  These  little  drops,  increasing  in  number  and  in  size 
by  coalescence,  form  a  drop,  which  grows  larger  by  degrees  and  dilates 
the  canal  like  a  ball.  The  neighboring  nuclear  filaments  are  pushed 
aside  by  the  progressive  growth  of  the  fat-cavity,  and  spread  out  like 
rays  around  the  walls  of  the  cavity  ;  and  the  nucleus,  at  first  spherical 
or  ovoid,  becomes  compressed  by  the  fat-ball  into  the  shape  of  a  bowl. 
A  fat-cell  may  contain  several  fatty  cavities,  according  to  the  number 
of  filaments  involved  in  the  process. 

Ocular  Complications  of  la  Grippe. — Badal  and  Fage  (Archives 
d'ophthalii7olo(/lr,  March-April,  1890)  draw  the  following  conclusions: 

1.  The  ocular  complications  of  la  grippe  are  very  frequent  and  various. 

2.  They  appear  in  all  cases,  benign  and  serious,  without  there  being 
direct  relation  between  the  severity  of  the  grippe  and  that  of  the  ocular 
complication.  3.  They  may  appear  in  the  acute  stage,  or  even  in  the 
period  of  convalescence.  4.  They  may  occur  in  any  patient,  no  matter 
what  the  age  may  be.  5.  Any  peculiar  temperament  or  diathesis,  or 
any  predisposing  cause,  may  produce  an  explosion  on  the  side  of  the 
eye.  6.  In  most  cases  there  is  an  infectious  agent — such  as  acute 
blepharitis,  dacryocystitis,  catarrhal  conjunctivitis,  phlyctaenular  kera- 
titis, or  conjunctivitis,  etc.  The  infection  has  been  explained  by  Jac- 
coud  by  the  supposition  that  the  numerous  microbes  of  the  conjunc- 
tiva, inoffensive  in  a  state  of  health,  become  noxious  when  the  organism 
has  deterioratcil  in  \'itality  and  in  its  powers  of  resistance. 

The  Local  Anaesthetic  Action  of  Strophanthine  and  Onabaine. — 
Panas  (Archives  d'op/Uhalmologie,  March-April,  1890)  draws  the  fol- 
lowing conclusions  from  his  clinical  observations :  1.  Onabaine  acts  as 
an  anaesthetic  in  the  rabbit's  conjunctiva,  but  has  apparently  no  such 
effect  in  the  human  eye.  2.  Strophanthine,  though  superior  to  ona- 
baine in  an;esthetic  properties,  is  so  irritating  in  its  effects  on  the 
human  eye  that  it  can  nut  take  the  place  of  cocaine. 

Affections  of  Vision  in  Miasmatic  Poisoning. — Sulzer  (Archives 
d'ophthalmologie,  May-June,  189o)  divides  the  ocular  complications  of 
miasmatic  poisoning  into  two  clases.  In  the ,/?»•«/ class  he  places:  1. 
Chronic  optic  neuritis  with  melanosis  of  the  optic  papilla  in  severe 
cases.  2.  Diffuse  infiltration  of  the  vitreous  humor.  3.  Punctate 
multiple  peripheral  luemorrhagcs  of  the  retina.  4.  Sudden  and  lasting 
amaurosis.  In  the  second  class  he  places :  1.  Periodic  amaurosis  and 
amblyopia  without  ocular  lesions.  2.  Diffuse  lesions  of  the  fundus, 
miiinly  in  the  vicinity  of  the  macula  lutea.  3.  Large  retinal  haemor- 
rhages aniiinil  the  |pa|iilla  :ui(l  at  the  macula. 

Neuropathic  Strabismus. — Valude  (Archives  d^ophlhalinologie,  July- 
August,  1890)  gives  the  following  resume  of  the  subject :  1.  True,  con- 
comitant strabismus  is  not  due  to  ametropia  alone,  and  Donders's  rule 
can  not  be  applied  to  all  cases.  There  is  a  neuropathic  factor,  which 
must  be  carefidly  recognized.  2.  There  are  many  simple  cases  of 
amctropic  strabismus  where  the  ametropia  is  the  only  cause.  There 
arc  also  cases  of  ptiro  neuropathic  strabismus,  with  no  error  of  refrac- 
tion. There  is  a  third  class  of  cases  in  which  the  neuropathic  element 
and  the  amctropic  state  unite  in  causing  the  squint.  The  amctropio 
strabismus  may  be  cured  by  operation  and  by  optical  correction,  or  by 
the  latter  alone.  The  strabismus  due  to  an  amctropic  and  a  neuro- 
pathic cause  requires  internal  medication  as  well  as  operative  and  opti- 
cal correction.  4.  In  those  cases  in  which  operative  and  optical  meas- 
ures fail  to  correct  the  squint  there  exists  a  neuropathic  element  which 
has  not  been  recognized  in  the  treatment  of  the  cases. 

Sympathetic  Ophthalmia.  —  Meyer  (Rev.  gen.  d'ophthalmologie, 
Nov.  :il,  18901  draw..;  tliv  following  conclusions  from  his  observa- 
tions; iSynq)alhetic  uphthaliuia  of  one  eye  results  exclusively  from  in- 
jury to  its  fellow,  with  or  without  the  penetration  of  a  foreign  body. 
The  infectious  nature  of  the  wound  seems  to  play  an  important  rile. 
The  experiments  of  Deutschmann  and  Gayet  are  not  proofs  that  the 
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transmission  of  the  trouble  in  man  is  through  the  medium  of  the  optic 
nerves,  but  they  show  the  anatomical  possibility  of  this  method  of 
transmission.  The  result  of  the  autopsy  in  Beclcer's  case  proves  ana- 
tomically the  occurrence  of  sympathetic  ophthalmia  in  man  without 
alteration  of  the  optic  nerves.  The  possibility  of  transmission  in  man 
through  the  medium  of  the  ciliary  nerves  or  by  other  means  must  be 
maintained.  The  enucleation  of  the  eye  originally  wounded,  in  which 
the  visual  function  can  not  be  preserved,  is  the  surest  means  of  pre- 
venting sympathetic  ophthalmia.  Optico-ciliary  neurotomy  is  doubtless 
useful  in  eyes  whose  vision  has  been  lost  by  idiopathic  iridochorioiditis 
or  by  absolute  glaucoma.  It  is  not  a  protection  against  sympathetic 
ophthalmia.  The  resection  of  the  optic  nerve  can  not  be  regarded  as  a 
protection  against  sympathetic  ophthalmia  until  it  has  been  done  on  a 
very  extensive  scale,  on  a  very  large  number  of  cases,  and  with  the  de- 
sired result. 

The  Validity  of  Weber's  Law  for  the  Light-sense. — Schirmer 
{Archiv  fiir  Opht/at/molo'/ie,  x.xxvi,  4)  draws  the  following  conclusions 
as  the  results  of  his  investigations :  1.  Weber's  law  of  the  equally  sensi- 
tive differences  is  valid  for  the  light-sense  within  a  zone  of  illumination 
or  brightness  of  1  to  1,000  mk.,  if  it  is  possible  for  the  eye  to  develop 
the  entire  force  of  its  combined  powers  of  adaptation.  Hence  the 
validity  of  the  law  is  dependent  upon  certain  physiological  conditions. 
2.  The  validity  of  Weber's  law  can  only  be  explained  by  physiological 
processes.  It  is  not,  however,  possible  by  these  investigations  to  ab- 
solutely exclude  the  participation  of  a  psychophysical  process.  3. 
Adaptation  in  the  normal  eye  can  not  always  keep  pace  with  the  dimi- 
nution of  the  clayliglit  at  dusk. 

Experimental  Studies  on  the  Method  of  Nutrition  of  the  Lens  and 
on  the  Formation  of  Cataract. — ilaguui  {Areliiv  fiir  Ophthaimolnriu, 
xxxvi,  4)  offers  the  following  conclusions  as  to  the  genesis  of  lens  opaci- 
ties: 1.  In  order  to  understand  the  origin  of  most  cataracts  we  must 
thoroughly  understand  the  processes  of  nutrition  in  the  healthy  lens, 
for  most  cataracts  must  be  regarded  as  the  result  of  a  disturbance  in 
the  normal  processes  of  nutrition  of  the  lens.  These  disturbances  may 
manifest  themselves  in  two  ways — viz. :  2.  As  circulatory  disturbances  of 
the  nutritive  fluid  moving  in  the  lens,  or,  3.  As  changes  in  the  chemical 
constitution  of  the  nutritive  fluid  of  the  lens. 

Advancement  of  the  Tendon  of  the  Levator  Palpebrae ;  a  New 
Operation  for  Entropion  and  Trichiasis. — Pagenstecher  and  Sclieffels 
(Arrhif  fiir  Ojildliiiliiiiiliiiii' .  xxxvi,  4)give  a  detailed  and  not  very  clear 
description  of  a  method  of  operating  devised  by  the  former  mainly  for 
the  relief  of  entropion  and  trichiasis.  It  resembles  in  some  of  its 
features  the  operation  devised  by  Hotz  about  ten  years  ago,  but  differs 
from  the  latter  as  follows :  1.  There  is  no  loss  or  removal  of  any  por- 
tion of  the  tissues  of  the  lid,  but  rather  a  strict  preservation  of  the  en- 
tire skin  and  muscular  tissue.  2.  A  firm  cicatricial  union  is  formed 
between  the  fibers  of  the  orbicularis  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  upper 
border  of  the  tarsus  with  its  fascia  and  the  tendon  of  the  levator  pal- 
pebrae on  the  other  hand,  with  simultaneous  advancement  of  this  tendon 
and  a  change  in  the  direction  of  its  line  of  attachment. 

Tlie  Introdnction  of  an  Artificial  Vitreous  Humor  into  the  Scleral 
CaTity.— Morgan  (.l/v./,,iv.,  ,/  Ophlhalmnlwjij,  xx,  1)  reports  six  eases 
of  Mules's  operation,  done  under  ether  anxsthesia.  The  opening 
was  enlarged  horizontally  by  removing  two  triangular  pieces  of  the 
conjunctiva  and  sclera,  with  their  bases  toward  each  other,  thus  chang- 
ing a  nearly  circular  opening  into  one  shaped  like  a  diamond.  The 
haemorrhage  continued  about  an  hour  and  a  half,  and  the  "artificial 
vitreous  humor"  was  not  introduced  until  it  had  completely  cea.sed. 
A  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate  (1  to  S,000)  was  used  as  an  antiseptic 
in  the  first  case  ;  a  hot  saturated  solutiop  of  boric  acid  in  the  second, 
third,  and  fourth  ca.sea  ;  and  hot  water  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  ca.ses. 
Some  experienced  no  pain,  and  others  very  little.  The  wound  was 
closed  in  all  but  the  first  case  with  six  sutures  of  fine  silk,  one  con- 
junctival on  either  side,  and  four  through  conjunctiva  and  sclerotic  in 
tlw  center.     Some  of  the  patients  wore  their  artificial  eyes  from  one  to 

'.  weekn  without  removal,  and  experienced  no  discunifoit. 
Intracranial  Neoplasm  with  Localizing  Eye  Symptoms. — Oliver 
Ai.h'n'iK    of   Oi.htluihii'diiijit,    XX,    \)    reports    the    case    of    a    man, 
i-''d  thirty-nine,  who   for  two  years   had   suffered  with  vertigo,  head- 
aches,  and   attacks  of   momentary    blindness.      In   April,    1889,   his 


right  foot  felt  stiff,  numb,  and  weak,  and  he  repeatedly  stumped 
the  toes  of  this  foot  against  objects.  In  August  the  right  arm  was 
addueted  to  the  trunk,  the  forearm  became  flexed  upon  the  arm, 
the  hand  upon  the  forearm,  wh.ile  the  fingers  remained  extended. 
These  seizures  lasted  for  the  fraction  of  a  minute  and  then  disap- 
peared. These  attacks  became  more  frequent  until  they  occurred 
every  few  minutes,  and  during  the  attacks  the  right  leg  became 
extended.  The  grip  of  the  right  hand  was  weak,  and  the  right 
patellar  tendon  reflex  was  much  exaggerated.  The  temperature  sense, 
the  pressure  sense,  and  the  muscular  sense  were  all  markedly  dimin- 
ished on  the  right  side.  Right  lateral  hemianopsia  was  present  with- 
out any  other  gross  ocular  lesion.  On  February  26,  1890,  the  patient 
complained  of  headache,  with  marked  diminution  of  sight  in  the  re- 
maining half  of  the  field  of  vision.  Vision  was  reduced  to  one  eighth. 
The  direct  vision  for  color  was  slightly  lowered,  especially  on  the  left 
side.  The  conditions  of  the  visual  field  pointed  toward  a  disturbance 
of  the  visual  apparatus  in  the  left  cerebrum.  Feebly  negative  scoto- 
mata  marked  throughout  the  remaining  green  color-areas,  more  pro- 
nounced in  that  of  the  left  eye.  Wernicke's  hemiopic  pupillary  reac- 
tion sign  was  plainly  manifest  on  both  sides,  most  marked  on  the  left ; 
this  showed  some  disturbance  in  the  sensory-motor  arc  of  the  ocular 
apparatus  at  the  base  of  the  brain  in  the  left  optic  tract,  anterior  to  the 
corpora  quadrigemina  and  posterior  to  the  optic  commissure.  All  the 
conditions  pointed  toward  a  gross  left-sided  intracranial  lesion  situated 
in  such  a  position  as  to  cause  the  greatest  pressure  upon  the  left  optic 
tract  between  the  corpora  quadrigemina  and  the  optic  chiasm,  a  few  of 
the  contiguous  crossing  fibers  of  the  right  side  being  also  irritated  and 
somewhat  pressed  upon ;  while  the  right-sided  hemiantesthesia  and  the 
general  symptoms  on  that  side  distinctly  i)laced  the  greatest  force  of 
the  lesion  in  the  region  of  the  left  pulvinar.  At  the  autopsy  the  left 
hemisphere  was  distinctly  bulging.  On  horizontal  section,  the  left 
lateral  ventricle  was  found  to  be  shallower  than  the  right.  The  left 
optic  thalamus  wa-s  distinctly  indurated  and  resistant  to  the  touch. 
Perpendicular  section  of  the  hardened  mass  revealed  a  neoplasm  invad- 
ing the  external  portion  of  the  left  optic  thalamus,  as  well  as  the  corpus 
striatum.  The  growth  was  pinkish-yellow  in  color.  The  capsule  was 
not  invaded.  The  left  optic  tract  as  far  as  the  chiasm  was  markedly 
flattened.  The  tumor  proved  to  be  a  glioma  with  sarcomatous  degen- 
eration. 

Bilateral  Hemianopsia. — Schweigger  {Archives  of  Ophtltahnotogy, 
XX,  1)  reports  the  case  of  a  man,  aged  seventy-five,  in  whom  a  liemi- 
anopsic  defect  appeared  suddenly  in  both  left  halves  of  the  visual 
fields,  without  the  occurrence  of  any  other  disturbance.  The  central 
vision  remained  unchanged  and  the  ophthalmoscopic  appearances  were 
normal.  One  year  later  the  right  halves  of  the  visual  fields  failed  sud. 
denly.  A  careful  examination  showed  that  at  a  distance  of  three  or 
four  metres  the  patient  could  just  recognize  the  dial  of  a  clock  on  the 
wall  and  distinguish  the  figures  on  it.  Corresponding  to  the  size  of  the 
dial  and  figures,  there  remained  a  visual  field  of  0°  22'  at  the  most,  in 
which  his  former  acuteness  of  central  vision  was  preserved.  Move- 
ments of  the  hand  could  also  bo  perceived  eccentrically. 

The  Pathological  Anatomy  of  Panophthalmitis. — Schiibl  (Archives 
of  OpIUhalmolnrii),  XX,  1)  froiEi  his  observations  draws  the  following 
conclusions :  In  taking  a  general  oversight  of  the  entire  panoph- 
thalmitic  process,  we  find  that,  whether  the  disease  be  of  traumatic, 
secondar)',  or  metastatic  origin,  it  commences  constantly  as  a  ful- 
minating, purulent  retinitis  or  chorioiditis,  or  with  both  together.  To 
this  is  soon  added  a  sderitis  and  an  inflammation  of  the  capsule  of 
Tenon,  and,  if  the  cornea  has  not  previously  been  destroyed,  a  keratitis 
inducta  interstitialis  follows,  which  may  assume  a  suppurative  charac- 
ter later.  Following  this  come  the  so-called  "  camificating  "  and  hy- 
perplastic inflamnuitions  of  the  various  parts  of  the  globe,  particularly 
of  the  uvea.  Generally  the  ''camificating"  processes  precede  the  hy- 
perplastic, so  that  the  original  purulent  masses  are  gradually  replaced 
by  granulation  tissue,  from  which  later  young  connective  tissue  devel- 
ops, filling  at  last  the  whole  interior  of  the  globe.  Finally  the  new- 
formed  connective-tissue  masses  may  undergo  a  cicatricial  shrinking, 
and  retrf)grade  metamorphosrs  take  place. 

Insufficiency  of  the  Oblique  Hnscles. — Savage  (Archives  of  Oph- 
thalmoliiijii,  XX,  1)  here  considers  a  rather  hopeless  ocular  defect.     The 
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function  ot  the  oblique  muscles  is  to  keep  the  naturally  vertical  meridi- 
ans of  the  two  corneae  parallel  even  when  not  vertical,  in  order  to  avoid 
a  very  amioying  form  of  diplopia.  If  there  is  perfect  equilibrium  of 
the  oblique  muscles,  this  parallelism  of  the  meridians  named  is  easily 
maintained  ;  but  if  the  superior  oblique  of  either  eye  is  too  strong  for 
its  inferior,  or  vice  verm,  the  parallelism  of  the  vertical  meridians  is 
preserved  and  double  vision  is  prevented  only  by  excessive  work  on  the 
part  of  the  weaker  muscle.  This  condition  of  the  oblique  muscles 
brings  on,  at  longer  or  shorter  intervals,  a  train  of  nervous  symptoms 
for  which  there  seems  to  be  little  or  no  hope  of  either  prevention  or 
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A   NEW  THUMB    FORCEPS.* 
By  \V.  W.  Van  Ausdale,  M.  D., 


With  the  general  introduction  of  the  antiseptic  system  a  modifica- 
tion of  many  of  our  surgical  instruments  has  become  necessary.  Not 
only  are  our  instruments  now  made  in  such  a  manner  that  they  can  be 
readily  cleansed,  but  all  grooves  and  irregularities  formerly  employed 
for  the  purpose  of  permitting  a  more  secure  grasp  of  the  instrument  by 
the  surgeon  are  now  omitted.  The  thumb  forceps  was  formerly  manu- 
factured with  a  number  of  transverse  ridges  on  the  portions  coming 
into  contact  with  the  finger  and  thumb  of  the  operator;  but  at  present 
these  roughened  surfaces  are  more  frequently  replaced  by  smooth  oval 
depressions,  for  the  finger-tips  to  rest  in.     Notwithstanding  this  sub- 


stitution, the  firm  grasp  of  the  thumb  forceps  by  the  surgeon  is  greatly 
interfered  with  when  the  instrument  is  smooth,  and  particularly  when 
it  becomes  moistened  with  solutions  and  blood  during  operations,  so 
that  the  surgeon  is  compelled  to  use  greater  force  when  seizing  the  tis- 
sues with  the  instrument,  and,  consequently,  more  quickly  becomes 
fatigued. 

To  obviate  these  disadvantages  of  the  thumb  forceps  as  made  at 
present,  I  have  designed  the  forceps  illustrated  in  the  accompanying 
cut,  somewhat  resembling  sugar-tongs  in  shape.  The  instrument  being 
wedge-shaped,  with  tlie  hrocul  end  of  the  wedge  farthest  removed  from 
tlui  tissue  grasped,  will  not  readily  lose  its  hold  as  long  as  traction  is 
kept  up  :  on  the  contrary,  the  harder  one  pulls,  the  tighter  becomes  its 
grasp,  and  that  without  additional  pressure  with  the  fingers. 

The  instrument  is  no  heavier  in  weight  than  an  ordinary  forceps  of 
the  same  length.  It  is  easily  cleansed,  and  may  be  vaiiously  fashioned 
at  the  points,  or  mouse-toothed. 

I  have  now  used  this  forceps  for  two  years,  and  have  come  to  pre- 
fer it  to  the  other  aseptic  thumb  forceps  in  the  market. 


A  TRUSS  TO  BE  WOKN  AKTEK  LAl'AKOTOMY. 
TiiK  apparatus  presented  herewith  is  intended  to  be  worn  after  the 
operation  of  laparotomy  for  the  purpose  of  sustaining  and  strengthen- 
ing the  abdominal  cicatrix,  and  preventing  the  resulting  vcutral  hernia 
which  is  apt  to  follow  that  operation.  It  consists  of  an  oval  hard- 
rubber  disc,  five  inches  and  a  half  by  two  and  seven  eighths,  held 
in  place  by  an  clastic  band  passing  around  the  body,  and  bands  which 
encircle  each  thigh.  These  bands  arc  fastened  to  brass  pivots  which 
arc  attached  to  the  front  surface  of  the  pad,  and  admit  of  any  motion 


of  the  body  without  displacement  of  the  pad  ;  the  band  passing  around 
the  body  being  made  of  elastic  material.  The  pad  is  concave  on  its 
inner  surface  and  closely  approximates  the  contour  of  the  abdomen. 


The  beneficial  effects  obtained  from  the  use  of  this  pad  after  several 
cases  of  laparotomy  seegi  to  warrant  its  presentation  to  the  profession. 
It  is  made  by  the  W.  F.  Ford  Surgical  Instrument  Company,  315  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York. 


i  s  c  e  1 1  a  n  D. 


♦  Presented  at  the  Surgical  Section,  New  York  Academy  of  Medi- 
cine, March  9,  18«I. 


The  New  New  York  Medical  Bill. — The  following  is  the  text  of  a 
bill,  No.  '.ml,  Intriiiiiioed  into  the  Assembly  by  Mr.  Green  on  the  13th 
inst.,  read  once,  and  referred  to  the  committee  on  general  laws: 

An  Act  to  amend  an  act  entitled  "  An  act  to  establish  boards  of 
medical  examiners  of  the  State  of  New  York  for  the  examination  and 
licensing  of  practitioners  of  medicine  and  surgery,  and  to  further  regu- 
late the  practice  of  medicine  and  surgery." 

The  People  of  the  State  of  New  York,  represented  in  Senate  and  As- 
sembly, do  enact  as  follows  : 

Skction  1.  From  and  after  the  first  day  of  September,  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  ninety-two,  there  shall  be  and  continue  to  be  a  hoard  of  medi- 
cal examiners  for  the  State  of  New  York,  to  consist  of  fourteen  members, 
each  of  v:hom  shall  have  received  the  degree  of  if.  D.  in  course  from  a 
hgally  incorporated  medical  college  authorized  to  confer  siich  degree,  and 
shall  have  practiced  medicine  or  surgery  under  the  laws  of  this  State  for 
not  less  than  ten  years.  The  Board  of  Regents  of  the  University  of  the 
State  of  New  York  shall  appoint  said  medical  examiners  from  a  list  of 
nominees  to  be  jointly  submitted  by  the  faeulties  of  Cornell  University, 
Columbia  College,  Union  University,  the  University  of  the  City  of  New 
York,  the  University  of  Syracuse,  the  University  of  Rochester,  Niagara 
University,  and  Colgate  University,  or  such  of  them  as  shall  join  in  such 
nomittation.  The  facuUics  of  each  of  the  said  universities  shall  be  invited 
by  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York  to 
appoint  from  their  own  number  a  delegate  to  attend  a  conference  for  the 
purpose  of  making  mieh  nominations,  at  siich  time  and  place  as  the  said 
regents  may  designate.  The  number  of  nominees  thus  submitted  shall 
be  not  less  than  twice  the  number  of  examiners  to  be  appointed,  atui 
.shall  comprise,  in  equal  numbers,  persons  specially  selected  for  their  re- 
spective competence  as  examiners  in  the  subjects  hereinafter  named,  and 
the  subject  for  which  each  twminee  is  recommended  shall  be  stated  in  the 
list  of  nominations  The  said  board  of  regents  may  remove  any  exam- 
iner for  neglect  of  the  duties  required  by  this  act,  or  for  malfeasance  of 
am/  kind,  and  sh(dl  fill  any  i-acancy  earned  by  removal,  death,  or  resigna- 
tion, by  the  ap/mintmcnt  from  a  list  of  nominees  to  be  submitted  by  the 
remaining  examiners,  of  an  examiner  for  the  unexpired  term  in  the  vacant 
subject.  There  shall  be  two  examiners  in  each  subject  who  shall  serve  for 
lite  term   of  four  years,  with  the  exception  of  those  first   appointed,  of 
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whom  one  shall  serve  for  two  years,  and  the  other  for  four  years,  and  the 
said  board  of  regents  shall  in  their  first  appointment  designate  the 
number  of  years  for  which  each  examiner  shall  serve.  The  appoint- 
ment of  successors  to  those  examiners  whose  terms  of  office  will  expire 
on  the  first  day  of  September  in  each  secoTid  year,  shall  be  made  by  the 
said  board  of  regents  during  or  before  the  month  of  July  preceding 
such  expiration  of  terms  of  office,  either  vpon  the  same  conditions  as  here- 
inbefore specif  eil  for  the  first  appointments,  or  upon  nominations  to 
be  made  by  the  remaining  examiners,  as  the  said  board  of  reyents  may 
deem  expedient. 

Sec.  2.  Said  board  shall  be  known  by  the  name  and  style  of  the 
Board  of  Medical  Examiners  of  the  State  of  New  York.  Every  person 
who  shall  he  appointed  to  serve  on  said  board  shall  receive  a  certificate 
of  appointment  from  the  regents  of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  and  within  thirty  days  after  receiving  such  certificate  shall  take, 
subscribe,  and  file  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  State  the  oath  pre- 
scribed by  the  twelfth  article  of  the  constitution  of  this  State.  Said 
board  shall  be  authorized  to  take  testimony  concerning  all  matters 
within  its  jurisdiction,  to  inspect  the  methods  of  instruction  and  examina- 
tion in  medical  colleges  in  this  Stale,  and  through  its  presiding  officer 
for  the  time  being  to  issue  subpoenas  and  administer  oaths  to  witnesses. 
Subject  to  the  approval  of  said  regents,  the  said  board  shall  make  and 
adopt  all  necessary  rules  and  regulations  not  inconsistent  with  the  Con- 
stitution and  laws  of  the  United  States  or  of  this^  State,  whereby  to  per- 
form the  duties  and  transact  the  business  required  under  the  provisions 
of  this  act. 

Sec.  3.  The  first  meeting  of  the  said  board  of  medical  examiners 
shall  be  held  pursuant  to  a  call  issued  by  the  secretary  of  the  said  board 
of  regents  specifying  the  time  and  place  of  meeting,  within  two  months 
from  the  first  day  of  September,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-two.  At 
such  first  meeting  of  the  said  board  an  organization  shall  be  effected 
by  the  election,  from  its  own  membership,  of  a  president  and  secretary. 
For  the  purpose  of  examining  applicants  for  license,  the  said  board  of 
medical  examiners  shall  hold  one  or  more  stated  or  special  meetings  in 
each  year  pursuant  to  a  call  of  the  said  board  of  regents,  specifying 
the  time  and  place  of  meeting,  due  notit'e  of  which  shall  be  made  pub- 
lic. Each  examination  shall  be  under  the  supervision  of  a7i  inspector  ap- 
pointed by  the  said  board  of  regents,  who  shall  not  be  a  member  of  the 
board  of  medical  examiners,  and  may  be  attended  by  a  rej/resentative  of 
any  medical  college  from  which  any  applicant  is  graduated. 

Sec.  4.  Examijiat  ions  for  the  license  to  practice  uKdiiiii'  mid  surgery 
»liall  be  conducted  both  by  writing  and  orally,  and  nli'ill  iiulnd,  jiraclical 
tests  in  subjects  to  which  these  arc  applicable.  The  sidifits  f,r  rxamina- 
tionshallbe  :  (\)  Anatomy  ;  (i) physiology,  including  medical  c/iemutry ; 
(3)  pathology,  general  and  special,  with  diagnosis  ;  (4)  surgery,  including 
surgical  anatomy  and  clinical  surgery  ;  (5)  obstetrics,  including  diseases 
of  women  and  infants  ;  (6)  hygiene,  personal  and  public  ;  (7)  toxicology  or 
pliarmaculogy,  omitting  any  reference  to  mct/iods  of  practice  or  therapeu- 
tic doctrines.  Any  mediced  college  which  fails  to  give  adequate  instruc- 
tion in  all  t/ie  above-named  subjects  shall  be  excluded  by  the  said  board  of 
regents  from  recognition  as  qualifying  its  graduates  for  their  license. 

Sec.  5.  From  and  after  the  first  day  of  September,  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  ninety-two,  every  applicant  for  a  license  to  practice  medicine 
or  surgery  in  this  State  shall  be  required  to  produce  to  the  said  regents 
of  the  university  satisfactory  evidence  of  being  more  than  twenty-one 
years  of  age,  of  being  of  good  moral  character,  of  having  obtained  at 
least  a  common-school  education  prior  to  beginning  the  study  of  medi- 
cine, of  having  attended  not  less  than  three  courses  of  instruction  in 
different  years,  including  sufjiciml  opfjortunitics  for  practical  and  clinical 
ttudy  in  a  legally  incorporated  medical  college  0/  colleges,  and  of  hav- 
ing received  either  the  degree  of  M.  D.  in  course  from  some  legally  in- 
corporated medical  college  in  the  United  States  recognised  by  the  said 
regents  or  a  diploma  or  license  conferring  the  full  right  to  practice  all 
the  liranches  of  medicine  and  surgery  in  some  foreign  country.  Upon 
till-  production  of    such   evidence  and   payment  by  the  applicant  of 

'y-Jive  dollars  into  the  treasury  of  the   University  of  the  State  of 

V  York,  the  said  regents  shall  issue  to  such  applicant  an  order  for 
examination  by  said  board  of  medical  examiners.  In  case  of  failure  in 
the  first  exnminutiori  .'<o  ordercii,  the  applicant  shall  have  the  privilege 
of  a  second  examination  in  the  subject  or  subjects  wherein  failure  has 


occurred  by  said  board  of  medical  examiners,  after  the  expiration  of 
six  months  and  within  one  year,  without  the  payment  of  an  additional 
fee.  And  it  is  further  provided  that  practitioners  of  medicine  and  sur- 
gery examined  and  licensed  by  a  State  medical  examining  board  of  an- 
other State,  on  payment  of  ten  dollars  into  the  treasury  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  the  State  of  New  Y^ork  and  filing  in  the  office  of  said  regents  a 
copy  of  said  license  certified  by  the  president  and  secretary  of  such 
examining  board,  showing  also  that  the  standard  of  requirements 
adopted  by  such  State  examining  board  is  equivalent  to  the  provisions 
of  section  four  of  this  act,  may  receive  from  said  regents  a  license  con- 
ferring the  right  to  practice  medicine  and  surgery  in  this  State. 

Sec.  6.  After  each  examination  ordered  by  the  said  board  of  re- 
gents, the  said  board  of  medical  examiners  shall,  without  unnecessary 
delay,  transmit  to  said  board  of  regents  an  oliicial  report  stating  the 
examination  average  of  each  applicant  in  each  branch,  the  general 
average,  and  the  result  of  the  examination,  whether  successful  or  un- 
successful. Said  report  shall  embrace  all  the  examination  papers, 
questions  and  answers  thereto,  and  the  results  of  practical  and  clinical 
tests.  All  the  examination  papers  and  reports  so  returned,  omitting  the 
naines  of  unsuccessful  candidates,  shall  be  kept  for  reference  among  the 
public  records  of  the  university. 

Sec.  7.  On  receiving  from  said  board  of  medical  examiners  such  of- 
ficial report  of  the  examination  of  any  applicant  for  license,  the  said 
regents  shall  issue  to  such  applicant,  if  reported  as  having  successfully 
passed  such  examination  and,  in  their  judgment,  duly  qualified  there- 
for, a  license  to  practice  medicine  and  surgery  in  the  State  of  New 
York.  Every  such  license  shall  be  subscribed  by  the  chancellor  and 
secretary  of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York  and  by  the  medical 
examiners  who  have  participated  in  said  examination.  It  shall  also 
have  aflixed  to  it  by  the  person  authorized  to  affix  the  same  the  seal  of 
said  university.  Every  such  license  shall  be  substantially  in  the  follow- 
ing form : 

"  The  Regents  of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York  to  all 
whom  it  may  concern,  greeting  : 

"  Be  it  known  that ,  having  offered  to  us  satisfactorv 

proof  that was  more  than  twenty-one  years  of  age,  of  good  moral 

character,  and  had  received  proper  preliminary  education,  that had 

attended  three  sufficient  courses  of  medical  instruction  in  a  legallv  in- 
corporated medical  school  or  schools,  in  the  years ,  and 

had  received  from  the of the  diploma  of 

;  we,  therefore,  gave  order  for  the  examination  of  the 

said by  the  Board  of  .Medical  Examiners  of  the  State  of 

New  York;   that  the  .said was   fully  examined    by  said 

board  and  found  proficient  and  qualified  to  practice  medicine,  surgery, 
and  obstetrics  by  the  examiners,  whose  names  arc  hereunto  attached. 

We,  therefore,  have  granted  to  the  said this  our  license  to 

practice  medicine,  surgery,  and  obstetrics  in  the  State  of  New  York,  and 
have  caused  the  names  of  the  chancellor  and  secretary  of  our  board  of 
regents  and  of  said  examiners  to  be  subscribed,  and  the  seal  of  the  uni- 
versity to  be  affixed  hereto,  and  have  caused  this  license  to  be  recorded 
in  book of  medical  licenses,  on  page 

"Dated 18..." 

Before  such  license  shall  be  issued,  it  shall  be  recorded  in  a  book 
kept  in  the  office  of  said  regents,  and  the  number  of  the  book  and  of 
the  page  therein  shall  be  noted  in  the  body  of  the  license.  Such  rec- 
ords shall  be  open  to  public  inspection  under  proper  restrictions  as  to 
their  safekeeping,  and  in  all  legal  proceedings  shall  have  the  same 
weight  as  evidence  which  is  given  to  the  record  of  the  conveyance  of 
land.  The  said  regetits  sludl  have  power  to  revoke  ant/  such  license  on 
evidence  satisfactory  to  them  of  infamous  cotuluct  or  malpractice  on  the 
jiarl  of  the  person  to  whom  it  was  issued.  Such  license,  unless  so  re- 
voked, sliall  confer  authority  to  practice  medicine,  surgery,  or  obstetrics 
throughout  the  Stale  of  New  York. 

Sec.  8.  From  the  income  provided  in  this  act,  the  said  regents  mar 
pay  the  necessary  expenses  incurred  by  its  provisions,  and  whatever 
surplus  aboTc  such  expenses  shall  remain  at  the  end  of  any  year  shall 
be  apportioned  by  said  regents  among  said  medical  examiners,  pro  rata, 
according  to  the  number  of  applicants  exumlncd  by  each. 

Skc.  II.  Krom  and  after  the  first  day  of  September,  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  niiietytwo,  no  person  not  theretofore  a  legally  authorized  prac- 
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titioner  of  medicine  and  surgery  under  the  laws  of  this  State  then  in 
force  shall  practice  medicine  and  surgery  in  thi?  State  unless  such 
person  shall  have  received  from  the  said  Regents  of  the  University, 
after  examination  and  approval,  as  herein  provided,  license  to  practice 
as  a  physician  and  surgeon,  or  unless  such  person  shall  hold  a  license 
from  a  State  examining  and  licensing  board  of  another  State  and  shall 
have  been  licensed  by  the  said  board  of  regents  as  provided  in  this  act. 

Sec.  10.  Nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  construed  to  interfere  with  or 
punish  commissioned  medical  officers  serving  in  the  army  or  navy  of 
the  United  States  or  in  the  United  States  Marine-Hospital  Service,  while 
so  cotninissioned,  or  any  person  while  actually  serving  as  a  member  of 
the  medical  staff  of  a  legally  incorporated  hospital,  or  any  legally  quali- 
fied physicians  or  surgeons  from  other  States  meeting  regular  physicians 
or  sur"eons  of  this  State  in  consultation,  or  any  legally  qualified  phy- 
sician and  surgeon  residing  on  the  border  of  this  State  in  an  adjoining 
State  and  duly  authorized  under  the  laws  thereof  to  practice  medicine 
and  surgery  therein,  whose  practice  extends  into  the  limits  of  this  State 
for  a  (lixlance  not  exceediTUj  tev  miles,  provided  that  such  practitioner 
shall  not  open  an  office  nor  appoint  a  place  to  meet  patients  or  receive 
calls  within  the  limits  of  this  State,  unless  after  having  received  a 
license  from  the  said  board  of  regents  as  hereinbefore  provided  ;  nor 
shall  it  prevent  manufacturers  of  artificial  eyes,  limbs,  or  trusses  fitting 
such  appliances  on  persons  in  need  thereof. 

Sec.  11.  All  acts  or  parts  of  acts  inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of 
this  act  are  hereby  repealed. 

Sec.   12.  This  act  shall  take  effect  immediately. 

Mortality  in  Cities  in  the  United  States. — The  following  table  rep- 
resents the  mortality  in  the  cities  named,  as  reported  to  Dr.  John  B. 
Hamilton,  Surgeon-General  of  the  Marine-Hospital  Service,  and  pub- 
lished iu  the  Abstract  of  Sanitary  Reports  for  March  20th : 
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Mobile,  Ala Mar.  14. 

Portland,  Me Mar.  14. 

BinKhaniton,  NY...    Mar.  14. 
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Auburn,  N.Y Mar.  14. 

Newton,  Mass Mar.  14. 

San  Diego,  Cal Feb.  28. 

San  Diego,  Cal Mar.  7. 

Rock  Islimd,  III Mar.  8. 

Rock  Island,  III Mar.!.'.. 

Pcnsaeola,  Fla Mar.  7. 
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Vaccination  aa  a  PreventiTe  of  Influenza. — "  Dr.  Goldschmidt,  of 
Madeira,  hopes  to  conquer  infiuenza  l)y  means  of  animal  lymph,  as  re- 
vaccination  against  small-pox  seems  to  confer  almost  perfect  immunitv 
from  influenza.  In  consequence  of  the  neglect  of  vaccination,  small- 
pox  prevails  fre(|uently  in  Madeira,  an<l  not  hmg  ago  it  carried  oti  more 
than  1,000  victims.  The  dortor  went  in  for  re-vacoinalion,  and  now 
finds  that  not  one  patient  out  of  112  Hiiccessful  eases  suffered  from 
influenza,  and  out  of  98  unsuccessfully  vaccinated,  only  1 5  persons  were 


seized  bv  the  influenza,  and  these  in  each  case  but  ven,-  slightly.  Re- 
cently vaccinated  infants  did  not  catch  the  influenza.  It  therefore  ap- 
pears to  follow  that  re-vaccination  gives  effective  protection  not  only 
against  small-pox,  but  also  against  influenza." — Brilish  and  Colonial 
Di-urjgist. 

Creolin  in  Erysipelas  and  Eczema. — "  Dr.  Rothe  has  used  in  the 
treatment  of  erysipelas  a  creolin  ointment  containing — 

Creolin \\  parts ; 

Creta  praep.,  axung.  pore aa  15     " 

01.  menth.  pip gtt.  5 

This  is  spread  in  the  thickness  of  the  blade  of  a  knife  over  the  diseased 
parts  twice  or  three  times  a  day,  a  thin  layer  of  cotton-wool  being  ap- 
plied as  a  covering.  In  from  twelve  to  twenty-four  hours  improvement 
was  always  apparent,  and  the  disease  was  cured  in  three  or  four  days. 
The  same  ointment  also  did  good  service  in  a  case  of  weeping  eczema 
of  the  face,  as  also  in  several  cases  of  eczema  in  children.  A  patient 
suffering  from  scabies  was  treated  with  a  thorough  washing  with  soft 
soap  and  inunction  of  this  ointment,  with  such  a  decided  effect  that 
Dr.  Rothe  considers  creolin  to  be  undoubtedly  a  specific  for  the  dis- 
ease."— Briiish  mid  Colonial  Druggist. 


To  Contributors  and  Correspondents. — The  attention  of  all  who  purpose 
favoring  us  with  cominuiiicaliuns  is  respectfully  called  to  the  follow- 
ing : 

Authors  of  articles  intended  for  publication  under  l/ie  head  of  '■^original 
contributions  "  are  respectfully  informed  that,  in  accepting  suth  arti- 
cles, we  always  do  so  with  the  understanding  that  the  foUoiHng  condi- 
tions are  to  be  observed:  (/)  when  a  manuscript  is  stnt  to  this  jour- 
nal, a  similar  manuscript  or  any  abstract  thereof  must  not  be  or 
have  been  sent  to  any  other  periodical,  unless  we  are  specially  notified 
of  t/ie  fact  at  the  time  t/ie  article  is  sent  to  us  ;  (Z)  accepted  articles 
are  suliject  to  the  customary  rules  of  editorial  ret-ision,  and  will  be 
published  as  promptly  as  our  other  engagements  will  admit  of — we 
can  not  engage  to  publish  an  article  in  any  specified  issue  ;  (S)  any 
conditions  which  an  atit/tor  wishes  complied  with  must  be  distinctly 
staled  in  a  communication  accompani/ing  the  manuscript,  and  no 
new  conditions  can  be  considered  after  t/ie  manuscript  has  been  put 
into  the  type-setters'  hands.  We  are  often  constrained  to  decline 
articles  which,  although  they  may  be  creditable  to  tlieir  authors,  are 
not  suitable  for  publication  in  this  journal,  cither  because  they  arc 
too  long,  or  are  loaded  with  tabular  matter  or  prolix  histories  of 
cases,  or  deal  with  subjects  of  little  interest  to  the  medical  profession 
at  large.  We  can  not  enter  into  any  correspondence  concerning  our 
reasons  for  declining  an  article. 

All  letters,  whether  intended  for  publication  or  not,  must  contain  the 
wnter's  name  and  address,  not  necessarily  for  publication.  A'o  at- 
tention will  be  paid  to  anonymous  communications.  Hereafter,  cor- 
respondents asking  for  information  that  we  are  capable  of  giving, 
and  that  can  properly  be  given  in  this  journal,  will  be  answered  by 
number,  a  private  communication  being  previously  setit  to  each  coy- 
resjMndent  informing  him  umler  what  number  the  atiswcr  to  his  note 
is  to  be  looked  for.  All  communications  not  intended  for  pulilualion 
under  the  author's  name  are  treated  as  strictly  confdeniial.  We  can 
not  give  advice  to  laymen  as  to  particular  cases  or  reeomnimd  indi- 
vidual practitioners. 

Secretaries  of  medical  societies  will  confer  a  favor  by  keeping  us  in- 
formed of  the  dates  of  their  societies'  regular  meetings.  Brief  notifi- 
cations of  matters  that  are  expected  to  come  up  at  particular  meet- 
ings will  be  inserted  when  they  are  received  in  time. 

Newspapers  and  other  publications  containing  matter  which  the  person 
sending  them  dexires  to  bring  to  our  notice  should  be  marked,  Man 
bers  of  the  profession  who  send  us  information  of  mailers  of  interest 
to  oi/r  readers  will  be  considered  as  doing  them  and  tis  a  Javor,  and, 
if  the  space  at  our  command  admits  of  it,  we  shaU  take  pleasure  in 
inserting  the  stibslanec  of  such  con'munications. 

All  communications  intended  for  the  tdilor  should  be  addressed  to  him 
in  care  of  the  publishers. 

All  communications  relating  to  the  business  of  the  journal  shotdd  be  ad- 
dressed to  the  publisliers. 
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WANDERING  KIDNEY. 

SEPHR  OREHA  PH  Y. 

ABSTRACT  OF  A  LECTCRE  DELIVERED  AT 

THE  NEW  YORK  POST-GRADUATE  MEDICAL  SCUOOL. 

By  ROBERT   T.   MORRIS,   M.  D. 

Gentlemen  :  The  elfin  prods  whieb  excited  the  viscera 
of  this  patient  were  administered  by  a  smootii  round  kid- 
ney swinging  at  long  anchorage.  It  is  hard  to  understand 
how  so  soft  a  weapon  can  wield  such  effective  blows  unless 
we  consider  the  effect  of  persistently  applied  gentle  tbunips 
upon  an  eye.  Patients  have  suffered  from  such  kidneys 
ever  since  civilized  vertebrates  first  dubbed  themselves 
creatures  of  special  creation,  and  yet  it  is  only  recently 
that  physicians  have  traced  the  symptoms  in  concateu'ation 
to  the  cause. 

A  word  as  to  nomenclature.  We  hear  a  good  deal 
about  floating  kidney,  but  the  term  has  been  decided  to  re- 
fer only  to  the  rare  congenital  movable  kidney  which  is 
supplied  with  a  mesonephron,  and  which  is  a  true  intra- 
peritoneal organ. 

The  term  '•  movable  kidney  "  has  recently  been  applied 
to  distinguish  the  kidney  which  has  an  abnormallv  wide 
range  of  motion  as  a  result  of  some  post-genital  acci- 
dent; but  this  name  is  not  descriptive,  because  all  human 
kidneys  move  synchronously  with  the  respiratory  move- 
ments of  the  individual.  A  floating  kidney  is  movable 
surely ;  so  is  a  normal  one,  to  a  lesser  degree ;  so  also  is 
the  kidney  which,  surrounded  by  its  fatty  envelope,  glides 
hither  and  thither  beneath  the  peritonfeum.  Some  kidneys 
move  too  freely  within  their  adipose  capsules,  and  others, 
without  anterior  peritoneal  covering,  slide  about  between 
processes  of  the  peritonieum.  All  of  these  conditions  re- 
quire special  description  by  the  pathologist,  but  for  clinical 
descriptions  the  surgeon  had  best  use  the  one  generic  term 
of  "  wandering  kidney."  For  diagnostic  purposes  the  ob- 
jective signs  are  of  much  greater  value  than  the  history  of 
subjective  symptoms,  in  a  case  like  the  one  before  us,  for 
the  former  offer  positive  testimony  relating  to  one  subject, 
and  the  latter  are  characteristic  of  many  other  conditions. 

The  normal  adult  kidney  weighs  about  four  ounces  and 
a  half.  It  is  four  inches  long,  two  inches  and  half  broad, 
and  an  inch  and  a  half  thick,  and  it  lies  about  on  a  level 
with  the  last  dorsal  and  two  upper  lumbar  vertebrie. 

The  right  kidney  has  the  smaller  anterior  peritoneal 
covering  and  the  lonirer  vessels,  and  consequently  more 
often  becomes  a  wanderer  than  its  fellow  does. 

The  causes  for  wandering  kidney  are  various.  A  rail- 
way shock  forces  the  kidney  immediately  out  of  place,  or 
causes  an  extravasation  of  blood  behind  and  around  it,  and 
when  the  pint  or  quart  of  clots  has  become  absorbed,  there 
is  no  close  connective-tissue  adhesion  to  hold  the  organ  in 
place  afterward. 

A  child  in  the  uterus  may  kick  its  mother's  kidneys 
loose.     A   prolapsed   uterus  dragging  upon  the  ureter  may 


gradually  dislodge  a  kidney  from  its  moorings,  and  then 
the  force  of  gravitation  has  easy  work  with  it. 

The  trouble  is  most  frequently  found  in  women  who 
have  borne  children,  and  the  patient  before  us  says  that  her 
symptoms  date  back  to  the  period  of  one  of  her  pregnan- 
cies. 

Wandering  kidneys  are  common  enough,  but  patholo- 
gists who  make  many  necropsies  do  not  often  find  them, 
because  the  cadavers  are  in  a  dorsal  position  and  the  kid- 
neys have  dropped  back  into  place.  Rigor  mortis  also  ob- 
scures the  post-mortem  signs  of  loose  kidneys. 

By  inspection  we  can  follow  a  kidney  in  some  of  its 
peregrinations  in  a  thin  patient.  A  resonant  (lercussion 
note  may  be  obtained  over  tl :e  unoccupied  kidnev  site,  but 
by  palpation  we  get  the  best  testimony.  Isiael's  metho<i  of 
palpation  is  a  very  satisfactory  one.  A  line  parallel  with 
the  middle  line  of  the  abdomen  is  drawn  from  the  middle 
of  Poupart's  ligament  to  the  margin  of  the  ribs.  The 
finger  tips  placed  two  finger-breadths  below  the  margin  of 
the  ribs,  and  upon  this  line,  are  directly  over  the  lower  e.\- 
tremity  of  a  kidney  in  place.  In  order  to  feel  this  kidney 
we  must  avoid  poking  with  eager  hooked  fingers,  or  the 
abdominal  muscles  will  contract  in  resentment.  The  tips  of 
the  straight  extended  fingers  are  placed  upon  the  point  in- 
dicated while  the  patient  lies  supine,  with  flexed  legs,  upon 
a  hard  bed  or  table.  The  other  hand  now  lifts  the  loin 
gently  toward  the  opposed  fingers.  At  each  expirati<'n  of 
the  patient's  breath  the  fingers  upon  the  abdomen  are 
pressed  a  little  farther  toward  the  kidney,  and  the  impres- 
sions of  touch  kept  well  in  mind.  It  is  not  long  before  the 
fingers  easily  recognize  the  object  sought  for.  ll  the  pa- 
tient now  takes  a  full  breath,  a  wandering  kidney  will  be 
forced  far  under  the  finger-tips,  and  in  this  particular  pa- 
tient it  is  forced  entirely  past  them,  as  a  grape  pops  out  of 
its  skit). 

Guyon  finds  the  kidney  by  approaching  it  as  Israel 
does,  and  then,  by  sharp  pressure  of  the  fingers  in  the  loin, 
causes  spasmodic  contraction  of  the  quadratus  lumborum 
muscle  and  a  consequent  bumping  of  the  kidney  against 
the  fingers  upon  the  anterior  abdominal  wall. 

We  can  often  distinguish  a  moving  kidney  from  a  mov- 
ing distended  gall  bladder  by  the  arcs  of  the  circles  which 
the  two  describe  about  the  fixed  points  of  their  respective 
radii. 

Scybala  and  echinococeus  cysts  of  the  liver  are  said  to 
have  been  mistaken  for  wandering  kidneys,  but  certainly 
not  in  a  patient  with  such  lax  abdominal  walls  as  this  one 
has. 

The  wandering  kidney  excites  the  sympathetic  plexuses 
of  the  abdomen  and  pelvis,  and  we  have  response  in  consti- 
pation or  diarrhiea,  in  nausea  and  vomiting,  in  heart  "flut- 
terings,"  in  menstrual  disturbances,  in  neuralgias,  and  in  ill- 
defined  tenderness  of  the  abdomen,  which  causes  the  patient 
to  step  cautiously  and  to  avoid  jars. 

Such  sym|)tonis  may  belong  to  .so  n)any  other  condi- 
tions, however,  that  a  diagnosis  of  some  trouble  a  long  way 
off  from  the  kidney  is  commonly  made,  and,  while  there  is 
not  a  man   in   this  audience  who  has  not  had   patients  with 
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wandering  kidneys,  I  doubt  if  any  one  present  can  say  that 
he  has  regularly  made  the  correct  diagnosis,  and  some  of 
us  must  even  admit  that  we  have  preserved  the  patient's 
ovaries  nicely  on  the  closet  shelf,  and  allowed  the  kidney 
to  swing  on  as  of  old. 

Various  forms  of  apparatus  have  been  devised  for  hold- 
ing a  wandering  kidney  in  place,  and  this  patient,  during 
the  past  two  years,  has  tried  different  plans  without  suc- 
cess. 

Extirpation  of  the  kidney  is  a  last  resort,  and  we  shall 
not  think  of  adopting  any  such  radical  measure  unless  the 
operation  of  suturing  the  kidney  into  a  wound  in  the  loin 
is  also  a  failure.  It  is  not  always  easy  to  find  the  wander- 
ing kidney  in  this  patient,  as  it  ranges  clear  across  the  ab- 
domen to  the  left  side  and  down  to  the  pelvic  region. 
When  the  patient  is  conscious,  she  always  finds  it  for  us 
easily,  and  it  is  amusing  to  see  her  expert  tactics  for  getting 
it  within  the  grasp  of  her  hand.  Now  that  she  is  under 
the  influence  of  ether,  we  can  not  have  her  aid  ;  but  I  fortu- 
uatelv  have  secured  the  kidney  by  pressure  upon  the  abdo- 
men over  the  loin,  and  will  now  ask  Dr.  Dudley  to  hold  it 
in  [)lace,  if  possible,  while  the  patient  is  turned  upon  her 
left  side.  In  operating  upon  a  kidney  with  normal  adhe- 
sions to  the  loin,  a  hard  folded  pillow,  placed  between  the 
table  and  the  patient's  abdomen,  will  render  most  valuable 
aid  by  forcing  the  kidney  right  up  into  the  wound  in  the 
loin  ;  but  we  dare  not  trust  the  pillow  here. 

An  incision  from  the  twelfth  rib  to  the  brim  of  the  pel- 
vis follows  the  margin  of  the  quadratus  luraborum  muscle 
at  first,  and  gradually  slants  to  a  point  a  little  anterior  to 
the  margin  of  that  tnuscle  below.  I  make  this  slanting 
line  so  that  when  the  kidney  has  grown  fast  in  the  wound 
it  will  not  be  pinched  between  the  ribs  and  the  pelvis  when 
the  patient  bends  over  to  the  right.  I  do  not  know  that 
any  author  has  called  attention  to  this  point,  but  the  dan- 
gers of  a  straight  suture  line  are  very  apparent. 

Just  as  I  reach  the  circumrenal  fat  the  kidney  suddenly 
pops  away  from  us,  and  several  minutes  elapse  before  it  is 
discovered  again.  It  is  impossible  to  hold  it  firmly  enough 
for  stripping  away  the  fat  until  I  have  opened  the  perito- 
n:eum  and  made  pressure  from  within  the  abdomen.  The 
dorsum  of  the  kidney  finally  being  exposed,  the  volsella 
is  inserted  and  handed  to  an  assistant.  A  needle  with 
catgut  is  passed  through  the  lower  end  of  the  kidney  and 
the  end  is  drilwn  up  into  the  wound  and  sutured  to  the 
margins  of  the  transverse  and  oblique  muscles.  The  upper 
end  of  the  kidney  is  likewise  transfixed  and  sutured  to  the 
quadrate  muscle  at  a  higher  point.  A  double  row  of  small 
catgut  sutures  fastens  the  kidney  to  the  margins  of  the  deep 
wound  on  all  sides,  and,  the  fibrous  capsule  having  been 
stripped  off  from  the  dorsum  of  the  kidney,  a  third  row  of 
sutures  unites  the  margins  of  the  remaining  fibrous  capsule 
to  the  sides  of  the  wound.  This  last  step  seems  like  a 
pretty  severe  measure,  but  the  fibrous  capsule  is  so  poorly 
endowed  with  blood-vessels  and  lymphatics  that  we  might 
not  have  a  sufficient  amount  of  plastic  lymph  thrown  out 
Id  insure  firm  adhesions.  Moreover,  if  an  abscess  should 
form  in  the  kidney,  it  would  readily  empty  itself  out  of  the 
yielding  parenchyma  at  the  bared  point. 


At  each  insertion  of  the  needle  into  the  kidney  you 
noticed  a  sharp  gush  of  blood  that  stopped  almost  before 
the  suture  was  tied,  and  now  that  all  sutures  are  in  place, 
there  is  no  further  haemorrhage.  I  use  catgut  in  preference 
to  silk  or  silk-worm  gut,  because  it  is  disagreeable  to  have 
to  remove  sutures  later.  I  do  not  believe  that  permanent 
sutures  are  of  any  importance,  because  if  the  plastic  adhe- 
sion is  not  enough  to  hold  a  kidney  in  place,  the  permanent 
sutures  would  cut  out  in  less  than  a  week's  time. 

The  whole  wound  is  now  dusted  with  aristol  to  make 
protective  lymph  coagula  in  the  tissues,  and  stuffed  loosely 
with  absorbent  gauze  for  drainage.  If  the  wound  were  sut- 
ured closely,  primary  union  would  occur  so  quickly  and 
with  so  little  reaction  that  adhesions  about  the  kidney 
might  be  too  delicate.  At  the  end  of  three  days  the  wound 
will  be  packed  with  balsam  of  Peru  and  oakum,  in  order  to 
stimulate  the  production  of  granulations,  and  it  will  be 
sterilized  once  daily  with  peroxide  of  hydrogen.  At  the 
end  of  about  three  weeks  the  large  granulating  surfaces  will 
be  sterilized  for  the  last  time  and  then  approximated  for 
secondary  union. 

Notes,  Two  Months  Later. 

The  wound  healed  kindly  according  to  plan.  The  pa- 
tient's urine  was  examined  on  the  day  before  operation,  and 
a  complete  record  of  daily  urinary  examinations  made  after- 
ward by  Dr.  C.  N.  Haskell,  of  the  pathological  laboratory 
of  the  hospital.  The  results  of  this  examination  were 
briefly  as  follows :  On  the  day  before  operation  the  patient's 
urine  was  normal  in  character  and  in  quantity.  On  the  first 
day  after  the  operation  it  contained  albumin,  0-2  per  cent, 
by  volume,  and  a  few  red  blood-corpuscles  and  leucocytes ; 
no  other  changes  of  importance.  On  the  second  day,  albu- 
min, 1  per  cent,  by  volume,  and  no  important  changes  from 
condition  on  previous  day.  On  the  fourth  day,  albumin, 
2  per  cent,  by  volume.  After  this  date  only  a  slight  trace 
of  albumin  was  found,  and  this  trace  had  disappeared  en- 
tirely a  few  days  later.  Red  blood-corpuscles  had  disap- 
peared on  the  seventh  day  after  operation,  but  a  few  leu- 
cocytes were  present  until  the  tenth  daj'.  The  elaborate 
record  in  my  history  books  shows  various  other  changes  in 
the  urine  that  seem  to  be  of  no  great  significance. 

13.3  West  Tkiuty-fourth  Street. 


Hypnotism  Extraordinary. — The  Mnlii-al  Press  tells  a  story  of  a 
certain  liypnotizer  wlio  "suggested"  to  a  gentleman  visitor  that  lie 
stood  in  Inro  mtilriti  to  n  troublesome  infant  whose  cries  disturbed  tlie 
peace  of  the  household,  and  the  visitor,  having  complacently  assumed 
possession  of  tlie  infant,  was  left  in  charge  for  a  wliilc.  The  pseudo- 
mother  forthwith  took  the  infant  off  to  the  foundling  hospital,  just  as 
he  woulil  liuve  done  liad  he  been  really  tlie  parent.  As  he  had  no  rec- 
ollection of  what  had  t.ans-pired  on  awnl;cning  from  the  hypnotic  sleep, 
a  further  xriiiirc  was  necessary  in  onlci'  to  discover  the  whereabouts  of 
tlie  infant.— /;■>«/.>«  Mnli.al  mul  Siiir/iral  ./ouriial. 

State  Uniform  of  French  Doctors  of  Medicine. — Ry  a  clause  in  u 
law  bearing  the  dale  of  the  20  brumairc,  an  XII,  otherwise  Noveniher 
12,  180:(,  it  is  enacted  that  a  i)lnin  doctor  of  medicine  is  authorized  to 
wear  at  public  ceremonies,  or  when  giving  evidence  before  u  court  of 
justice,  a  costume  thus  composed  ;  A  black  gow  n  of  bolting  cloth,  the 
back  and  front  of  which  are  of 'criinson  silk  bordered  with  ermine;  a 
black  coat;  cambric  bands;  and  a  cap  of  crimson  silk,  with  a  border  of 
gold  lace. — litiston  A/trliral  and  Sitri/irai  Journal. 
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OPERATIVE   PROCEDURES  IX 

ACUTE  GENERAL  SUPPURATIVE   PERITONITIS.* 

Bt  W.  E.  B.   DAVIS,   M.  D., 

BIBMrNGHAM,   ALA., 

SUKGEON  TO  BIRMINGHAM  HOSPITAL  OF  UNITED  CHARITIES  ; 

SECRETARY  OF  THE   SOUTHERN   SURQICAL  AND  GTN.ECOLOGICAL  ASSOCIATION  ; 

FELLOW  OF  THE   AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF 

OBSTETRICIANS  AND  GYNECOLOGISTS  ; 

MEMBER  OF  THE  JEFFERSON  COLTiTY  (BIRMINGHAH) 

BOARD  OF  MEDICAL  EXAMINERS  ; 

SECRETARY  OF  THE  STTRQICAJL  SECTION  OF  THE  AMERICAN  MEDICAL  ASSOCIATION, 

ETC. 

That  there  may  be  no  confusion  over  the  terms  septic- 
and  suppurative  peritonitis  as  used  in  this  paper,  it  may  be 
well  to  state  that  it  is  conceived  that  their  aetiology  is  the 
same,  and  that  every  septic  peritonitis  would  become  sup- 
purative if  time  permitted,  for  both  are  due  to  the  same 
microbe.  Many  cases  of  septic  peritonitis  are  cut  short  by 
the  power  of  the  organism  to  take  up  the  germs  and  destroy 
them.  In  other  cases  the  infection  is  so  profound  that 
death  is  produced  in  a  few  hours  from  toxtemia,  before 
there  has  been  any  collection  of  fluid  in  the  peritoneal  cavi- 
ty; still  others  die  from  ha»morrhagic  peritonitis  in  from 
twelve  to  forty-eight  or  even  seventy-two  hours,  before  the 
i  fluid  has  become  purulent;  but,  when  life  is  prolonged  till 
after  seventy-two  hours,  and  sometimes  after  forty-eight 
hours,  the  fluid  in  the  cavity  will  be  purulent.  In  the 
language  of  Senn,f  "In  the  septic  variety  death  results 
before  the  pus  microbes  have  had  time  to  produce  their 
specific  pathogenic  effect  on  the  histological  elements  which 
are  destined  to  become  converted  into  pus- corpuscles." 

When  quarts  and  gallons  of  pus  are  reported  as  having 
been  removed  from  the  general  peritoneal  cavity  and  re- 
covery followed,  I  believe  that  the  pus  has  usually  resulted 
from  a  local  collection  which  has  ruptured  into  the  general 
cavity,  and  the  operation  has  been  done  before  sufficient 
time  had  elap.sed  for  this  <rmount  of  pus  to  result  from  the 
septic  inflammatory  process  in  the  general  cavity.  It  is 
easy  to  understand  how  a  gallon  of  pus  which  has  been 
Bbut  off  from  the  general  cavity  by  inflammatory  exuda- 
tions and  adhesions,  and  which  has  only  recently  ruptured 
into  the  peritoneal  cavity,  can  be  removed  and  recovery  fol- 
low ;  and  it  is  not  difficult  to  comprehend  how  this  condi- 
tion might  be  mistaken  for  acute  general  suppurative  peii 
tonitis,  with  a  gallon  or  a  quart  of  pus  as  a  result  in  tlie 
cavity,  as  the  pus,  by  its  irritating  properties,  will  produce 
an  inflammation  which  would  be  misleading;  but  the  con- 
dition is  quite  different  from  what  would  be  had  if  the  pnx 
I  had  been  the  result  of  a  general  inflammation.  True,  there 
would  be  many  grave  symptoms,  but  not  that  extensive  local 
inflammation  and  fatal  toxu.'mia  which  would  result  from  a 
peritonitis  which  had  existed  long  enough  to  give  rise  to  so 
large  a  quantity  of  free  pus  in  the  cavity. 

Pathological  and  clinical  study,  combined  with  bactcri- 
')li)gical  and  experimental  research,  has  demonstrated  con- 
clusively that  by  the  time  a  general  peritonitis  has  become 
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purulent  there  have  resulted  such  destructive  local  effects 
and  so  profound  a  general  infection  that  the  condition  must 
be  considered  fatal. 

The  physiological  and  pathological  peculiarities  of  the 
peritoneal  sac  in  comparison  with  other  serous  cavities,  as 
stated  by  Hadra,*  will  explain  this  rapidly  fatal  result,  as 
"  there  is  a  greater  power  of  resorption,  and  likewise  of 
secretion  and  transudation,  in  the  former,  which  is  not  only 
due  to  the  large  area  of  surface,  but  also  to  the  force  under 
which  the  fluid  contents  are  pressed  into  the  lymphatic 
system  by  the  respiratory  movements  of  the  diaphragm,  and 
also  by  intestinal  peristalsis."  Therefore,  with  such  a  sys- 
tem of  resorption,  there  should  be  no  surprise  that  our  pa- 
tients often  die  from  septic  peritonitis  in  a  few  hours,  and 
long  before  the  peritoneal  fluid  has  become  purulent. 

Those  who  have  had  much  experience  with  septic  peri- 
tonitis can  appreciate  the  statement  of  Hutchison,  that  "it 
is  almost  impossible  to  exaggerate  our  conception  of  the 
wild-fire  rapidity  with  which  inflammation  of  the  serous 
membranes  may  extend  whenever  an  adequate  cause  has 
been  supplied" — the  most  important  fact  to  remember  in 
the  treatment.  Experiments  on  animals  and  the  many 
cases  of  peritonitis  in  the  human  subject  which  I  have  been 
permitted  to  see,  twelve,  fifteen,  twenty,  thirty-six,  forty- 
eight,  and  seventy-two  hours  after  the  inception  of  the  dis- 
ease, leave  no  doubt  on  this  point.  I  will  refer  briefly  to 
only  a  few  cases. 

At  the  Birmingham  Charity  Hospital  I  operated  twelve 
hours  after  a  stab  of  the  abdomen  which  perforated  the 
bowel  in  four  places.  Peritonitis  had  involved  one  half 
of  the  cavity,  the  side  on  which  the  injury  was  received. 
The  intestines  on  this  side  were  very  much  inflamed  and 
tympanitic. 

Some  months  ago  I  saw  a  case  with  my  brother,  in 
which  he  opened  the  abdomen  fifteen  hours  after  the  man 
bad  been  shot.  There  had  been  considerable  escape  of 
fxces  into  the  cavity,  and  peritonitis  was  quite  extensive. 

In  1889  I  saw,  with  Dr.  Wynian,  at  the  Charity  Hos- 
pital, a  man  who  had  been  shot  in  the  abdomen  about 
twenty  hours  previously.  He  was  moribund  and  we  did 
not  operate.  He  died  four  hours  after  I  saw  him — twenty- 
four  hours  after  the  injury — and  the  autopsy  revealed  a  gen- 
eral hiemorrhagic  peritonitis. 

During  the  same  year  I  assisted  Dr.  Wilson,  at  the  Jef- 
ferson County  Hospital,  in  an  operation  for  gunshot  wound 
of  the  abdomen  thirty-eight  hours  after  the  injury,  and 
there  was  a  very  intense  hicmorrhagic  peritonitis  which  in- 
volved all  the  abdominal  viscera. 

If  these  cases  teach  anything,  it  is  that  delay  in  opera- 
tion in  perforating  wounds  of  the  intestines  will  allow  a 
septic  peritonitis  to  develop  which  can  not  be  relieved  by 
surgery,  and  that  to  wait  for  symptoms  in  penetrating 
wounds  of  the  abdomen  is  to  wait  for  diffused  septic  peri- 
tonitis— which  is  death. 

I  could  report  many  cases  of  peritonitis  from  perfora- 
tion of  the  bowels,  or  from  the  emptying  of  the  contents 
of  an  abscess  into  the  cavity,  or  from  perforation  of  the 
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appendix,  and  from  other  causes,  to  illustrate  its  rapid  de- 
velopment and  fatal  termination,  but  this  is  not  necessary, 
even  though  the  length  of  this  paper  would  permit  of  it, 
for  the  experiments  of  Pawlowsky,  Grawitz,  Wegner,  and 
others,  who  have  made  acute  septic  peritonitis  the  subject 
of  very  careful  study,  leave  but  little  to  be  added  in  that 
direction. 

Another  and  very  important  cause  of  septic  peritonitis 
is  a  simple  inflammation  which,  by  producing  inflammation 
of  the  intestinal  wall,  renders  it  permeable  to  pathogenic 
micro-organisms,  "  which  are  always  present  in  the  intestinal 
canal,"  *  and  which  pass  through  the  weakened  intestinal 
walls  into  the  peritoneal  cavity  and  cause  death  from  septic 
peritonitis.  This  is  well  illustrated  in  cases  of  obstruction 
of  tbe  bowel,  when  the  violent  peristalsis  on  the  proximal 
side  of  the  occlusion  results  in  an  intense  venous  engorge- 
ment, with  transudation  and  exudation  into  the  paravascular 
tissues,  and  explains  why  the  mortality  in  late  operations  for 
obstruction  is  always  so  high.  Hence  in  diffuse  septic 
peritonitis  there  is  a  double  source  of  infection — the  one 
from  the  general  cavity,  and  the  other  from  the  septic  germs 
which  pass  through  the  walls  of  the  intestine,  owing  to  tbe 
pathological  conditions  produced  in  the  tissues  of  the  bowel 
from  the  inflammation.  Therefore  it  is  not  sufiicient  to 
remove  the  source  of  infection  from  the  cavity,  but,  if  pos- 
sible, the  contents  of  the  intestines,  in  order  to  get  rid  of 
gas  and  fluids  which  contain  septic  germs,  and  to  relieve 
the  distended,  paralyzed  guts,  which  give  rise  to  grave 
pressure  symptoms — symptoms  which  often  resemble  ob- 
struction of  the  bowel  from  mechanical  causes,  but  which 
are  due  to  dynamic  disturbances. 

It  is  often  very  difficult  to  make  a  diagnosis  of  general 
peritonitis,  for  in  the  great  majorit}^  of  cases  it  is  a  second- 
ary disease,  and  is  greatly  modified  in  its  symptoms  by  the 
original  trouble.  The  symptoms  may  be  almost  completely 
veiled  by  other  grave  conditions.  The  change  in  symp- 
toms from  a  perityphlitic  abscess,  or  a  puerperal  purulent 
pelvic  peritonitis,  is  often  gradual  and  not  very  pronounced. 
But  of  all  the  difficulties,  the  free  use  of  opium  furnishes 
the  greatest — all  symptoms  are  masked,  and  the  pli3sician 
and  family  led  to  believe  the  patient  better  and  tbe  con- 
dition not  serious. 

Of  the  local  symptoms,  pain  comes  first.  It  is  nearly 
always  present,  and  it  is  the  severe  excruciating  pain  which 
first  attracts  attention.  When  the  pain  is  local  at  the  be- 
ginning, it  is  of  very  great  diagnostic  value  as  to  the  cause 
of  the  inflammation.  Pain,  however,  is  not  always  present, 
and  I  have  seen  the  gravest  cases  lying  comfortable — cases 
in  which  the  infection  was  most  profound;  but  where  there 
is  present,  in  connection  with  pain,  rigidity  of  the  abdomi- 
nal walls,  distention  of  the  abdomen  and  general  tender- 
ness, vomiting  and  eructation  of  gases,  with  marked  consti- 
tutional symptoms — rapid  thready  pulse,  some  elevation  of 
temperature,  etc. — there  can  be  but  little  doubt  of  the  exist- 
ence of  general  peritonitis;  and  if  there  is  no  recognizable 
cause,  free  purgation  will,  as  a  rule,  show  whether  it  is  sim- 
ple or  septic. 

I  have  often  seen  cases  where  the  diagnosis  could  not 
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be  made  with  any  reasonable  degree  of  certainty  because 
morphine  had  been  given  freely,  and  there  was  no  evidence 
that  the  peritonitis  was  not  a  simple  inflammation.  These 
cases  are  so  frequent  that  too  much  stress  can  not  be  laid 
on  the  importance  of  withholding  opium  until  after  a  diag- 
nosis has  been  made.  Only  recently  I  saw  a  very  sad  case 
of  this  kind  in  the  family  of  one  of  our  most  prominent 
physicians. 

I  was  sent  for  thirty-six  hours  after  a  girl,  eighteen  years  of 
age,  had  been  taken  with  pain  in  the  abdomen,  which  had  been 
pretty  well  controlled  by  morphine.  Her  pulse  was  120,  tem- 
perature 102-5'',  and  there  was  some  rigidity  of  the  abdominal 
muscles,  with  general  tenderness.  She  evidently  bad  peritonitis, 
but  I  could  not  say  that  it  was  septic,  and  advised  the  use  of 
calomel  in  large  doses  and  enemas  of  glycerin  and  salts,  and 
directed  the  attending  physician  to  let  me  know  in  twelve  hours 
the  result  of  the  treatment,  that  an  operation  might  be  done  if 
there  was  not  very  marked  improvement.  I  received  no  mes- 
sage that  night,  but  on  tbe  following  morning  I  found  a  note 
saying  that  she  had  been  purged  and  was  better;  this  was 
Wednesday  morning.  On  Thursday  morning  I  received  a  simi- 
lar message,  but  in  the  evening  I  was  sent  for  and  found  her 
suffering  very  great  pain,  with  a  temperature  of  104°,  pulse  140, 
and  in  a  dying  condition.  There  was  no  doubt  then  about  the 
diagnosis,  bat  an  operation  could  not  have  offered  any  cbance 
of  recovery,  and  while  tbe  half  dozen  physicians  present  urged 
me  to  operate,  the  mother  of  the  girl  was  opposed  to  it  unless 
we  could  offer  more  hope  of  saving  ber.  An  autopsy  could  not 
be  had  ;  but  the  attending  physician  informed  me  that  a  large 
quantity  of  pus  came  out  through  the  undertaker's  trocar. 

On  a  close  examination  of  the  physician  on  my  last 
visit  I  found  that  the  improvement  had  never  been  so  much 
as  I  had  been  led  to  believe,  and  that  the  tympanites,  ten- 
ilerncss,  and  rigidity  of  the  abdominal  muscles  had  never 
disappeared.  Had  I  seen  the  case  twelve  hours  after  my 
first  visit  I  should  have  advised  an  operation.  If  morphine 
had  been  withheld  in  this  case  and  salines  given  instead, 
the  diagnosis  would  have  V>een  rtiade  early  and  the  patient 
in  all  probability  saved. 

Of  course  many  cases  of  simple  peritonitis  will  get  well 
without  treatment,  and  opium  may  relieve  the  pain,  but  it 
alwavs  subjects  the  patient  to  the  danger  of  septic  inflam- 
mation and  to  obstruction  of  the  bowels  from  adhesions,  I 
and  too,  in  many  cases,  destroys  every  vestige  of  chance  for 
the  patient,  as  the  diagnosis  will  thus  be  obscured  and  an 
operation  not  resorted  to  in  time. 

In  the  beginning  of  a  general  peritonitis,  when  the  bow- 
els are  tympanitic,  I  begin  by  giving  a  tablespoonful  of 
salts  in  half  a  glass  of  water  and  direct  that  the  dose  be 
repealed  every  hour  until  the  patient  is  freely  purged. 
This  treatment  is  especially  indicated  in  the  threatened 
peritonitis  wc  so  often  meet  after  laparotomies.  I  have 
seen  the  syn)ptoms  of  a  beginning  peritonitis  promptly  cut 
short  bv  the  administration  of  a  few  concentrated  doses  of 
salts  or  of  calomel  in  from  one  to  three-grain  doses  repeated 
hourly.  As  has  been  stated,  the  purgative  treatment  of 
peritonitis  frequently  proves  a  very  valuable  diagnostic 
measure.  If  it  does  not  succeed,  we  know  that  an  opera- 
tion is  generally  indicated.  I  have  seen  this  treatment 
succeed  a  number  of  tinies  when  I  was  coutiduut  that  a 
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laparotomy  would  be  necessary.  It  is  very  important  not 
to  resort  to  the  free  use  of  morphine  unless  an  operation 
has  already  been  decided  on. 

In  acute  septic  peritonitis,  as  met  with  in  childbed 
fever  or  after  perforation  of  the  bowels,  or  from  the  empty 
iDg  of  the  contents  of  an  abscess  into  the  cavity,  or  after 
operative  procedures  or  accidental  trauraatism,  such  as  guti- 
shot  wounds,  stabs,  etc.,  nothing  short  of  an  abdominal 
section  can  afford  any  chance  of  recovery,  and  this  will  not 
offer  much  prospect  unless  done  very  early. 

Dr.  Price,  Dr.  Wylie,  and  others,  in  this  country,  have 
taken  a  decided  stand  for  early  operative  interference  in 
tliis  class  of  cases.  Montgomery  *  says  laparotomy  is  espe- 
cially indicated  by  advanced  tympanites  and  effusion.  Bar- 
well  contented  himself  with  washing  and  sponging  out  the 
cavity  in  a  case  of  suppurative  peritonitis  without  drain- 
age; but  Treves,  True,  Price,  and  the  majority  of  opera- 
tors favor  drainage  and  irrigation  as  conditions  require. 
Id  perforative  peritonitis  Escher  and  True  would  limit  the 
performance  of  laparotomy  to  the  cases  of  traumatic  ori- 
gin, as  "the  adhesive  inflammation  can  not  be  relied  upon 
to  limit  the  escape  of  the  contents  of  the  viscus."  As  the 
patient  is  healthy  and  the  tissues  in  good  condition,  they 
think  in  these  cases  an  operation  not  only  possible,  but  ad- 
visable. But  they  think  that ''in  pathological  conditions 
the  adhesive  inflammation  can  render  more  valuable  serv- 
ice, as  the  patient  is  usually  too  exhausted  from  disease  to 
stand  a  protracted  operation,  and  as  the  softened  condition 
of  the  tissues  gives  no  guarantee  of  a  closure."  Hence  they 
would  not  operate  in  perforation  due  to  typhoid,  dysenteric, 
and  tubercular  nicers.  Mears  says:f  "Surgical  interfer- 
ence is  not  justifiable  and  should  not  be  instituted  in  cases 
of  typhoid  fever  in  which  perforation  occurs  when  the  in- 
fective process  is  at  its  height.  In  mild  cases  of  the  dis- 
ease in  which  the  pyrexia  has  not  been  of  high  grade  and 
in  which  the  perforation  occurs  at  the  end  of  the  third  week 
or  later,  when  the  stage  of  convalescence  is  fully  pronounced, 
laparotomy  may  be  performed." 

There  is  no  want  of  results  to  show  that  operations, 
when  done  early,  are  of  beneflt,  but,  on  the  contrary,  late 
operations  arc  universally  fatal,  for,  as  lladra  has  said, 
"  well-developed  acute  septic  peritonitis,  as  a  rule,  may  be 
considered  fatal,  with  or  without  surgical  interference." 
In  view  of  the  fatality  of  this  disease,  he  advocated 
"o/)en  treatment,\  a  full  exposure  of  the  abdominal  cavity, 
which  should  be  maintained  until  the  danger  has  passed 
by.  ...  As  niucli  of  the  omentum  and  of  the  bowels  as 
find  no  ready  room  inside  should  be  left  resting  on  the  sur- 
face." lie  claims  that  by  this  method  "  the  cavity  woukl 
be  sufficiently  cleansed  and  kept  dry,  the  bowels  to  a  great 
extent  excluded,  the  exchange  of  poisonous  materials  dimin- 
ished, the  bowels,  pcritonicuni,  and  all  the  other  involved  or- 
'_Mris  relieved  of  pressure.  .  .  .  Suction  by  the  peritoneal  and 
'liaphragmatic  lymph  organs  would  at  once  be  greatly  coun- 
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teracted."  He  says  that  the  irritation  of  the  dressings  over 
the  patient's  abdominal  organs  need  not  be  dreaded,  as 
"  we  possess  in  the  guttapercha  tissue  a  nearly  ideal  non- 
irritative,  air  and  germ  tight  material." 

In  the  discussion  of  Dr.  Hadra's  paper  I  stated  that  I 
would  adopt  his  method  in  my  next  case,  but,  after  a  thor- 
ough study  of  his  operation,  I  was  convinced  that  it  would 
not  meet  the  indications  for  treatment  so  completely  as  the 
plan  which  I  suggested  a  year  ago  at  the  Alabama  Medical 
Association,  and  which  "  will  allow  of  the  complete  expos- 
ure of  the  abdominal  cavity,  the  removal  of  the  cause  of 
inflammation,  and  assist  in  restoring  the  functions  of  the 
intestines." 

The  abdomen  should  be  opeucd  in  the  median  line  if 
the  seat  of  the  causative  trouble  can  not  be  found  ;  the 
cause,  if  found,  removed ;  the  cavity  thoroughly  douched 
with  hot  water;  all  adhesions  broken  up;  and,  if  tympa- 
nites is  not  marked,  drainage-tubes  are  introduced,  through 
which  the  cavity  may  be  washed  out  as  indications  require. 
If  the  cause  be  found  in  the  region  of  tbe  cajcum,  the 
drainage-tubes  should  be  introduced  through  a  second  in- 
cision in  the  right  iliac  region. 

In  those  cases  in  which  tympanites  is  marked,  causing 
pressure  on  all  the  abdominal  organs,  and  thus  creating 
much  constitutional  trouble,  it  will  require  special  attention, 
and  upon  this  point  I  desire  to  lay  great  stress,  for  this  con- 
dition is  a  dangerous  one  of  itself.  Not  only  does  the  weak- 
ened intestinal  wall  permit  of  the  continued  passage  of  sep- 
tic germs  into  the  peritoneal  cavity  and  afford  constant  in- 
fection, but  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  bowel  can  not 
be  replaced  without  great  pressure  and  consequent  trauma- 
tism, which  will  often  kill  in  a  few  hours  from  shock  thus 
induced.  In  advanced  cases  of  peritonitis  it  must  always 
be  remembered  that  the  walls  of  the  intestines  are  rendered 
inactive  by  inflammation,  and  the  power  of  contraction  can 
not  be  restored  until  the  inflammation  is  relieved  ;  and 
hence  the  bowel  will  continue  tympanitic  and  the  exchange 
of  septic  germs  kept  up,  unless  this  condition  is  remedied. 
Depaul  punctured  the  intestine  with  a  fine  hollow  needle 
in  cases  of  tympanites  with  dangerous  pressure  symptoms, 
and  this  has  been  recommended  by  many  of  the  leading 
writers  up  to  this  time  ;  even  Senn  refers  to  this  as  a  pro- 
cedure which  may  be  resorted  to.  This  has  been  tried  by 
me  a  number  of  times,  and  I  was  never  able  to  see  an  ap- 
preciable decrease  in  the  tympanites,  and  it  is  not  reason- 
able to  suppose  that  a  |)aralyzcd  bowel  could  expel  any  quan- 
tity of  gas  through  a  needle.  I  have  also  practiced  making 
incisions  into  the  bowel  after  eventration,  and  by  pressure 
attempted  to  expel  the  gas,  but  this  does  not  prove  satisfac- 
tory. I  consider  the  best  method  of  relieving  a  distended, 
paralyzed  gut,  full  of  poisonous  gas,  is  to  fill  it  with  hot 
water,  as  this  will  not  only  free  it  of  tympanitcs,but,  in  get- 
ting rid  of  the  gas  and  f;cccs,  etc.,  prevents  infection.  The 
intestines  should  not  be  permitted  to  escape  from  the  cav- 
ity, as  their  distention  will  grow  greater  the  longer  they  are 
allowed  to  remain  unsu])porlcd  by  the  abdominal  walls. 
The  tunics  being  inflamed,  the  intestines  arc  completely 
paralyzed  and  can  not  expel  tlioir  contents  wlien  incised 
on  the  outside  of  the  abdomen  ;  and  hence  this  should  be 
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done  with  the  bowels  on  the  inside,  that  they  may  be  com- 
pressed by  the  abdominal  walls.  From  the  time  the  abdo- 
men is  opened  a  competent  assistant  should  begin  to  break 
up  adhesions  and  to  direct  a  strong  stream  of  hot  water  into 
all  parts  of  the  cavity,  while  the  operator  incises  the  intes- 
tine and  washes  it  out.  It  may  be  necessary  to  make  more 
than  one  opening  in  the  bowel.  Before  beginning  the  op- 
eration the  stomach  should  be  thoroughly  washed  and  the 
colon  freed  of  its  contents. 

In  those  cases  where  the  symptoms  resemble  obstruction 
of  the  bowel  from  mechanical  causes,  after  the  bowel  has 
been  emptied  and,  if  possible,  washed  thoroughly,  an  arti- 
ficial anus  should  be  formed.  The  whole  procedure  can  be 
accomplished  in  a  remarkably  short  time. 

Eecently  I  operated  on  a  young  man  five  days  after  a  perfo- 
ration of  the  appendix.  His  physician  tried  to  relieve  him  witli 
opium  and  ponltices  for  four  days,  and  then  diagnosticated  the 
case  to  be  obstruction  of  the  bowel  from  invagination.  When 
I  was  called,  the  physician  had  begun  to  use  purgatives  and 
enemas,  and  thouglit  that  there  was  hope  of  relieving  the  ob- 
struction by  medicine,  as  the  man  had  passed  a  very  small  quan- 
tity of  f;eces  that  day.  I  expressed  the  opinion  that  it  was  a 
case  of  supparative  peritonitis,  which  would  kill  with  or  with- 
out operation.  As  the  young  man  begged  for  the  slightest 
chance  an  operation  would  pronaise,  I  opened  the  abdomen,  in- 
cised the  intestine,  and  allowed  the  escape  of  a  large  quantity 
of  very  offensive  fluid  and  gas.  At  the  same  time,  the  abdomi- 
nal cavity  was  freed  from  a  purulent  fluid  by  hot  water,  which 
was  directed  to  every  portion  of  the  cavity.  The  incised  gut 
was  stitched  to  the  lower  angle  of  the  abdominal  wound  and  a 
drainage-tube  introduced  through  the  upper  angle.  The  arti- 
ficial anus  was  made  in  the  median  line  that  the  recti  muscles 
might  aid  in  retaining  the  contents  of  the  intestine.  The  pa- 
tient died  on  the  next  day. 

There  is  often  an  obstruction  in  the  ilco-cwcal  region 
from  adhesions  produced  by  the  inflammatory  process 
which  has  caused  the  peritonitis,  and  in  such  cases  it  may 
be  well  to  do  an  anastomosis  by  uniting  the  lower  part  of 
the  ileum  with  the  ascending  colon. 

In  1889  I  adopted  this  jilan  in  a  case  of  suppurative  perito- 
nitis due  to  the  rupture  of  a  perityphlitic  abscess,  in  which 
there  was  a  compound  flexion  of  the  ileum  in  the  ilco-cjccal 
region  from  very  strong  adhesions.  The  peritonitis  was  well 
developed  and  the  tympanites  was  very  great.  After  the  ab- 
dominal cavity  was  thoroughly  irrigated  and  the  bowel  emp- 
tied of  its  contents,  as  the  patient  was  holding  up  well,  to  avoid 
the  necessity  of  resorting  to  the  formation  of  an  artificial  anus, 
I  requested  my  brother  to  do  an  anastomosis  with  his  catgut 
mats.  The  ileum  was  united  with  the  ascemling  colon  in  a  very 
few  minutes.  Three  hours  after  the  operation  the  patient  had 
a  small  fffical  action  and  passed  a  large  quantity  of  gas.  Four- 
teen hours  after  the  operation  he  sat  up  in  bed  and  died  sud- 
denly from  exhaustion.  Necropsy  two  Lours  after  death.  Ab- 
dominal wound  nnited.  Omentum  adherent  to  wound  at  the 
points  of  operation  and  incision.  The  anastomosis  was  perfect 
and  the  adhesions  extended  a  little  beyond  the  line  of  ajiproxi- 
mation  mats. 

In  the  paper  read  before  the  Alabama  Medical  Associa- 
tion a  year  ago,  in  adilition  to  the  plan  of  operating  sug- 
gested here,  I  recommended  that  in  some  cases  where  the 
artificial  anus  was  resorted  to  the  ileum  should  be  flexed 


and  an  anastomosis  done  eight  or  ten  inches  from  the  seat 
of  the  proposed  anus.  This  was  recommended  so  that  it 
would  not  be  necessary  to  resort  to  a  subsequent  laparotomy 
in  order  to  cure  the  artificial  anus;  for  this  could  be  done 
after  the  anastomosis  without  interfering  with  the  flow  of 
the  intestinal  contents. 

Since  I  read  that  paper  more  extended  experiments 
with  the  operation  have  taught  me  that  in  the  cases  in  which 
it  would  be  indicated  the  patient's  condition  would  not 
permit  of  the  extra  time  required  for  its  performance,  and 
hence  it  is  now  my  opinion  that  it  will  be  very  exception- 
ally indicated. 
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Pharmacolo'iy. — In  the  course  of  his  studies  on  iso- 
morphism and  physiological  action,  Blake  found  that  ar- 
senic acid,  phosphoric  acid,  and  antimony  differed  only  in 
kind  in  their  effect  upon  the  economy,  and  that  all  of  them 
killed  by  arresting  the  pulmonary  circulation.  Lethal  doses 
of  arsenic  caused  the  face  to  turn  pale,  and  it  assumed  a 
bluish  tinge  with  a  pinched  expression,  resembling  that 
which  has  been  observed  in  Asiatic  cholera.  One  of  the 
greatest  dangers  from  arsenical  preparations  lies  in  the  fact 
that  arsenic  is  almost  a  tasteless  poison. 

Absorption  is  by  the  stomach,  by  the  skin  when  abraded, 
and  by  the  respiratory  apparatus;  absorption  is  more  rapid 
when  taken  internally  if  the  stomach  is  empty,  and  poi- 
soning may  occur  from  the  ingestion  of  arsenic  in  the  solid 
or  powdered  form,  and  some  time  elapse  before  the  usual 
symptoms  are  manifested.  Elimination  is  chiefly  by  the 
urine,  although  this  is  somewhat  irregular,  but  at  least  a 
portion  of  the  poison  is  excreted  by  the  bile,  by  the  skin, 
and  by  the  pulmonary  mucous  membrane.  The  compara- 
tively rapid  elimination  was  demonstrated  by  Maclagan,  who 
witnessed  a  Styrian  arsenic  eater  swallow  a  large  dose,  and 
within  a  short  time  a  considerable  portion  of  the  drug  was 
recovered  from  the  urine,  although  Putnam  demonstrated 
the  presence  of  arsenic  in  the  urine  seven  or  eight  months 
after  treatment  with  the  drug. 

Classed  as  an  alterative,  arsenic  has  long  been  recog- 
nized as  an  antiperiodic  and  a  powerful  ally  of  quinine,  and 
Headland  descril>es  it  as  a  catalytic  medicine  in  every  way; 
he  believes  that  it  possesses  three  distinct  properties, 
through  its  action  upon  the  blood  as  shown  in  its  ai)plica- 
tion  for  the  relief  of  periodic  disorders  as  well  as  convul- 
sive and  cutaneous  diseases.  Arsenious  acid  diminishes  the 
absorption  of  oxygen  and  lessens  the  evolution  of  carbonic 
acid,  and,  like  antimony  and  phosphorus,  has  a  special  ac- 
tion on  tissue  change,  affecting  the  glandular,  nervous,  res- 
piratory, and  cutaneous  systems.  The  exhibition  of  large 
doses  for  a  length  of  lime  is  followed  by  fatty  degeneration 
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of  the  various  organs,  appearing  first  in  the  liver,  a  fact 
which  points  to  the  function  of  that  organ  as  an  agent  for 
the  destruction  or  elimination  of  the  poison.  The  value  of 
arsenic  is  well  known  as  a  preventive  of  putrefactive 
changes  ;  outside  the  body  a  solution  will  retard  the  co- 
agulation of  the  blood,  and  that  it  modifies  tissue-change 
can  not  be  doubted.  In  one  sense,  it  is  used  to  check  the 
progress  of  retrograde  changes,  while  at  the  same  time  de- 
generative changes  attend  its  administration,  a  statement 
which  at  first  sight  appears  to  be  rather  paradoxical,  but 
which  is  nevertheless  true.  Possessing  sedative  properties 
when  applied  to  mucous  membranes  in  small  doses,  arseni- 
ous  acid  has  been  so  used,  and  is  a  valuable  agent  for  the 
relief  of  gastric  irritation;  after  the  sjstem  has  become  ac- 
customed to  its  presence  a  remarkable  tolerance  is  estab- 
lished, and  four  or  five  grains  or  a  drachm  may  be  tnkeii 
with  impunity. 

That  arsenic  affects  the  nervous  system  requires  no  spe- 
cial argument,  its  antispasmodic  propertieshaving  long  been 
recognized.  Arsenic,  it  is  claimed,  paralyzes  the  splanch- 
nics,  allowing  the  abdominal  vessels  to  dilate ;  Brunton  also 
teaches  that  it  stimulates  the  motor  ganglia  of  the  heart, 
which  is  indicated  by  increased  rapidity  and  energy  of  the 
contractions,  a  fact  which  may  be  demonstrated  either  bv 
the  internal  or  subcutaneous  administration  (Boehm).  In 
poisoning  from  arsenic,  large  doses  may  so  affect  the  nerv- 
ous system  that  gastro-intestinal  irritation  will  not  be  set 
up,  and  coma,  similar  to  opium  narcosis,  instead  of  convul- 
sions, may  follow.  This  statement  would  seem  to  accord 
with  the  assertion  that  the  drug  paralyzes  the  ends  of  the 
va.so-motor  nerves  in  the  vessels,  apart  from  an  action  upon 
the  contractile  walls  or  the  central  nervous  system,  although 
the  methods  by  which  this  has  been  demonstrated  arc  not 
without  fallacy.  The  paralysis  here  spoken  of  is  shown  by 
the  vessels  not  contracting  by  stimulation  (irritation)  of  the 
vasn-iiiotor  nerves,  but  doing  so  on  direct  stimulation  (irrita- 
tion). Small  doses  increase  the  activity  of  the  pulse,  while 
large  doses  diminish  its  frecjueiicy  and  lower  the  blood- 
pressure. 

As  a  resfiiratory  medicameul,  arsenic  is  a  remedy  of  de- 
cided value,  but,  from  what  has  been  said,  the  reader  will 
naturally  infer  that  it  is  a  drug  which  must  be  used  with 
great  caution,  and  when  patients  are  under  its  influence,  the' 
dangers  following  its  continued  use  should  be  explained  so 
as  to  avoid  unfortunate  results.  Self-medication  on  the 
part  of  the  laity  with  any  combination  containing  arsenic  is 
to  be  strongly  condemned.  By  some  it  is  said  that  in  the 
active  stage  of  pulmonary  disease  antimony  is  more  ser- 
viceable, and  that  arsenic  is  especially  valuable  in  chronic 
affections  of  the  respiratory  tract,  when  the  products  of  in- 
flammation may  be  influenced  by  fatty  degeneration  and 
softening,  in  time  to  be  followed  by  absorption,  or  the  di- 
bris,  acting  as  a  foreign  body,  will  cause  cough,  when  the 
material  will  be  expectorated.  And  it  may  be  remarked 
parenthetically  that  herein  lies  a  plausible  explanation  of 
the  double  action  of  arsenic,  wiiere  destructive  changes  are 
going  on  side  by  side  with  reconstruction,  by  which  it 
would  appear  that  in  diseased  conditions  the  remcily  has 
a  greater  affinity,  or,  shall  I  say,  selective  action,  upon  the 


unhealthy  tissues.  Should  the  remedy  be  continued,  of 
coarse  degenerative  changes  will  follow  the  deposition  of 
the  poison,  and,  notwithstanding  the  conservative  processes 
of  nature,  the  drug  can  not  be  expected  to  elinjinate  the 
inflammatory  products  set  up  by  its  own  action.  It  should 
also  be  noted  that  the  inhalation  of  arsenical  fumes  is  espe- 
cially liable  to  produce  toxic  symptoms,  and  a  frequent 
source  of  bronchial  irritation  may  be  discovered  in  the  pa- 
per used  for  decorating  slei  ping  and  other  rooms  in  private 
families.  A  similar  danger  lurks  in  the  coloring  matter 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  ladies'  hosiery  and  dress  fabrics, 
and  not  a  few  cases  of  poisoning  in  this  manner  have  been 
reported  in  current  medical  literature  within  the  last  few 
years.  Arsenical  poisoning  has  occurred  from  the  handling 
of  green  candles,  although  the  green  color  is  not  due  to  the 
presence  of^ arsenic  but  to  copper.  Mr.  Stokes,  the  public 
analyst  for  the  Paddington  District  of  London,  has  called 
attention  to  the  number  of  household  things  which  contain 
arsenic.  Thus  he  found  not  less  than  two  and  one  tenth 
grains  per  square  yard  in  imitation  muslins  and  cretonnes ; 
the  colors  showing  the  largest  proportion  of  arsenic  were 
the  terra-cotta  reds  and  greenish-browns.  A  single  green 
mat  weighing  nine  ounces  was  found  upon  examination  to 
contain  twenty-one  grains  of  white  arsenic. 

In  animals  poisoned  by  arsenic  it  has  been  noticed  that 
the  epithelium  lining  the  alveoli  of  the  lung  structure  under- 
goes fatty  degeneration  (Cornil).  It  accumulates  in  nearly 
every  tissue  and  organ,  as  shown  and  demonstrated  repeat- 
edly in  human  beings,  and  even  the  hair  is  not  exempt. 
Considerable  portions  have  been  recovered  from  the  brain 
and  spinal  cord  (ScolosoboS),  and  Ludwig  believes  that  it 
persists  longer  in  the  liver  than  in  the  bones.  Brouardel, 
however,  tea'ches  that  when  small  doses  are  long  contiiuu  d, 
arsenic  shows  a  disposition  to  accumulate  in  the  spongy 
tissue  of  the  flat  bones,  but  when  administered  more  rapidly 
and  in  larger  doses,  deposits  occur  in  bones  rich  in  compact 
tissue. 

The  temperature  is  lowered  by  lethal  doses  of  arsenic. 

Experimental  demonstrations  show  that  arsenic  is  one 
of  a  group  of  poisons  which  lessen  the  strength  of  the  nnis- 
cular  system  ;  in  other  words,  it  diminishes  the  capacity  of 
the  muscle  for  the  performance  of  a  certain  amount  of 
work,  although  the  muscular  irritability  remains  unaffected. 
Most  of  the  remedies  of  the  group,  according  to  Brunton, 
have  an  emetic  action.  This  effect  appears  to  be  very 
much  the  same  as  that  produced  by  large  doses,  although  it 
has  been  noted  that  small  doses  of  iron  seem  to  increase 
the  capacity  of  muscle.  After  poisoning  by  arsenic,  a  mus- 
cle may  seem  to  be  paralyzed  as  a  result,  but  this  effect  is 
generally  temporary  ;  in  such  cases  the  extensors  appear  to 
be  more  affected  than  the  flexors.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Styrian  constitution  apparently  thrives  under  the  generous 
and  continued  use  of  this  poison,  the  respiratory  functions 
being  greatly  heightened,  the  combativeness  increased, 
while  the  embonpoint  and  salacity  of  these  simple  peoples 
have  become  proverbial. 

The  influence  of  arsenic  upon  the  diyeslive  system  is 
characterized  by  stimulation  of  the  gastric  functions,  in- 
creased appetite,  and  it  has  been   shown  experimentally  in 
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tlie  test-tube  that  arsenical  solutions  favor  the  action  of 
pepsin,  a  point  which  may  be  of  some  service  when  it  is 
desired  to  combine  with  it  the  digestive  ferments.  As  a 
castro-intestinal  irritant  in  large  doses,  it  causes  vomiting 
and  purging,  cramps  of  the  extremities,  and  finally  the 
characteristic  rice-water  discbarges  so  well  known  in  Asi- 
atic cholera.  When  this  remedy  is  given  for  neuralgia, 
■small  doses  should  be  administered  when  the  stomach  is 
empty,  although  this  plan  is  contra-indicated  for  general 
emplovment.  There  is  less  liability  of  deranging  the  diges- 
tion when  medicinal  doses  are  exhibited  if  the  drug  be 
taken  immediately  after  food.  In  those  who  are  accus- 
tomed to  take  large  quantities,  tolerance  is  maintained  by 
tlie  avoidance  of  water,  thus  insuring  absorption  more 
slowly. 

The  action  of  arsenic  iijion  the  cutaneous  system  is 
peculiar;  in  frogs,  a  few  hours  after  administration,  the 
cuticle  can  be  stripped  off  the  whole  body,  a  condition  sup- 
posed to  be  due  to  the  softening  of  the  protoplasm  of  the 
columnar  layer  of  the  cells  of  the  epidermis  (Ringer  and 
Mnrrell).  It  has  been  suggested  that  arsenic  may  favor 
reconstructive  metamorphosis  in  the  cells  of  the  epidermis, 
through  its  stimulant  (irritant)  action  upon  protoplasm, 
although  this  would  not  warrant  its  employment  in  acute 
cases,  nor  in  chronic  cases  where  inflammatory  action  is 
going  on.  Applied  to  the  skin  denuded  of  its  epithelium, 
a  slough  follows,  and  if  the  area  be  large,  constitutional 
effects  may  be  produced ;  but  penetration  may  be  avoided 
bv  concentrating  the  preparation  and  covering  only  a  small 
portion  at  one  time — a  space  not  larger  than  a  postage 
stamp.  Arsenic  has  long  been  used  to  destroy  warts,  con- 
dvlomata,  lupus  and  lupoid  ulcerations,  cancerous  growths, 
and  for  the  destruction  of  the  nerves  of  carious  teeth.  Al- 
though arsenic  has  been  chiefly  employed  in  the  treatment 
of  skin  diseases,  there  are  times  when  its  use  is  contra-in- 
dicated, and  from  what  has  been  said  it  will  be  apparent 
that  the  selection  of  this  remedy  requires  mature  judgment, 
as  its  continued  employment  may  cause  irreparable  injury. 
Like  phosphorus  and  antimony,  arsenic  destroys  the 
glycogenic  function  of  the  liver  and  produces  fatty  degen- 
eration, and  a  notable  fact  in  this  connection  is  that,  on  the 
arrest  or  suppression  of  this  function,  puncture  of  the  floor 
of  the  fourth  ventricle  does  not  cause  glycosuria,  which  fur- 
nishes us  with  a  possible  e.\plauation  of  the  value  of  arseni- 
cal preparations  in  the  treatment  of  diabetes. 

The  symptoms  of  chronic  poisoning  are  colicky  pains, 
diarrhoea,  irritation  of  the  upper  air-passages,  slight  cough, 
with  a  white  and  silvery  appearance  of  the  tongue,  accom- 
panied by  great  prostration — a  condition,  I  fear,  which  is  too 
frequent  in  its  occurrence.  Temporary  albuminuria  has 
also  been  reported,  as  well  as  peripheral  neuritis,  Ibrmica- 
tion,  etc.,  and  occasionally  altered  electrical  reactions.  The 
opportunities  for  the  inhalation  of  vapor  or  dust  from  sub- 
stances charged  with  arsenic  are  so  numerous,  and  such  a 
small  quantity  is  sufficient  to  produce  constitutional  effects, 
that  poisoning  is  liable  to  arise  as  a  complication  in  cases 
where  least  anticipated.  Fowler's  solution,  given  for  the 
relief  of  chorea  in  a  young  girl,  produced  general  pigmen- 
tation extending  over  the  entire  body  (Leszynsky). 


Therapeutics. — To  secure  brilliant  results  from  the  ex- 
hibition of  arsenic,  in  addition  to  a  correct  knowledge  of 
its  pharmacology,  the  student  should  possess  clear  and  dis- 
tinct ideas  regarding  its  antidotes  and  incompatibles.  The 
treatment  of  acute  poisoning  consists  briefly  in  securing  the 
evacuation  of  the  stomach  contents  by  vomiting  or  the  use 
of  the  stomach-pump  or  siphon,  together  with  the  free  use 
of  dialyzed  iron,  or  the  freshly  precipitated  oxide,  in  the 
form  of  a  bolus,  in  the  proportion  of  six  grains  of  the  oxide 
to  each  i;rain  of  arsenic.  Other  measures  include  the  ad- 
ministration of  animal  charcoal,  the  freshly  precipitated 
hydrate  of  magnesia,  lime-water(?),  and,  later  on,  oils  and 
demulcents  with  opium  in  some  form,  and  bismuth  subcar- 
bonate  to  allay  local  irritation. 

So  long  as  there  is  reason  to  believe  tliat  any  of  the 
poison  remains  in  the  stomach  undissolved,  water  should  be 
withheld,  as  it  only  favors  the  more  rapid  absorption. 
Within  twelve  to  twenty-four  hours  after  the  subsidence  of 
the  active  symptoms,  remedies  should  be  administered  with 
a  view  to  promote  rapid  elimination,  among  the  more  im- 
portant being  potassium  iodide,  dry  diet,  and  laxatives, 
along  with  the  free  use  of  dialyzed  iron;  but  astringents 
should  be  avoided.  The  treatment  of  chronic  poisoning  will 
be  conducted  on  the  same  general  plan,  to  which  may  be 
added  some  of  the  more  active  vegetable  alteratives — such 
as  sarsaparilla,  stillingia,  and  xantlioxylum,  together  with 
ipecac  and  podophyllum  for  their  action  upon  the  liver. 
The  importance  of  maintaining  a  healthy  condition  of  the 
skin  and  the  activity  of  the  kidneys  must  not  be  over- 
looked, and  the  same  is  true  as  regards  the  sup])ly  of  nutri- 
tious and  readily  assimilable  food. 

When  arsenic  is  administered  in  small  medicinal  doses, 
all  remedies  which  promote  reconstructive  metamorphosis, 
including  iron,  act  as  synergists,  a  subject  which  will  be 
more  fully  understood  from  a  study  of  the  accompanying 
formula?,  as  prescribed  for  the  vaiious  diseased  conditions 
for  which  arsenic  is  indicated. 

As  a  preliminary  to  the  remarks  which  follow,  and  in 
view  of  the  important  properties  possessed  by  the  drug,  a 
few  words  in  explanation  of  the  method  adopted  seems  ap- 
propriate. The  properties  possessed  by  arsenic  are  various 
and  numerous,  but  its  consideration  as  an  alterative,  a  ner- 
vine tonic,  a  general  and  special  stimulant,  an  escharotic, 
etc.,  would  be  unwieldy,  and  calculated  to  distract  rather 
than  concentrate  the  attention.  The  subjects  for  discussion 
have,  therefore,  been  conveniently  grouped,  although  some 
of  the  sections  appear  to  be  arranged  somewhat  artiflcially, 
in  the  hope  that  the  reader  would  thus  be  enabled  to  gain  a 
more  practical  idea  of  the  general  and  special  applications 
of  the  drug. 

These  subdivisions  include  the  itdmiiiistralion  of  arsenic 
in  (1)  diseases  affecting  the  alimentary  tract,  (2)  the  respi- 
riitc'r\  apparatus,  (3)  the  nervous  system,  (4)  diseases  de- 
pendent upon  the  condition  of  the  blood,  (5)  cutaneous 
diseases  and  topical  uses,  and  (li)  the  hypodermic  use  of 
the  drug. 

In  this  conne<'tion  a  word  in  regard  to  the  dose  appears 
to  be  demanded,  .'is,  notwithstanding  its  wide  range  of  ap- 
plication, there   is  a  prev.-ilrnl    lu-licf  that   arsenic  alone  in 
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sufficient  dosage  will  conquer,  overcome,  or  counteract 
pathoiosica!  chansjes  due  to  either  functional  or  orofanic 
disease,  when  in  truth  it  supplies  but  a  single  factor  in  this 
vital  transformation.  Appropriate  hygienic  and  dietetic 
regulations  must  be  taken  into  account ;  both  the  moral 
and  physical  surroundings  require  consideration  at  the 
hands  of  the  physician;  but,  above  all,  is  it  necessary  to 
promote  a  healthy  condition  of  the  various  organs — the 
liver,  kidneys,  the  respiratory  and  digestive  apparatuses — 
by  the  exhibition  of  suitable  medicaments,  either  separately 
or  combined  with  the  drug  under  consideration. 

These  matters  having  been  recognized  and  received 
proper  attention,  it  will  be  found  that  the  therapeutical  proba- 
hilities  mav  be  calculated  with  a  degree  of  certainty  which  is 
no  less  surprising  than  pleasing.  The  dose  then  becomes  a 
matter  of  secondary  consideration,  as  it  is  only  necessary 
that  the  drug  be  exhibited  at  regular  intervals  to  secure  the 
expected  results ;  and,  as  a  rule,  the  smallest  doses  given  at 
short  intervals,  under  proper  restrictions,  will  prove  most 
efficient,  while  it  removes  entirely  the  element  of  danger. 
The  administration  is  thus  placed  upon  a  scientific  rather 
than  an  empirical  footing. 

1.  Diseases  of  the  alimentary  tract — such  as  dyspepsia, 
accompanied  by  gastralgia,  heartburn,  and  vomiting  of  food, 
as  well  as  the  vomiting  of  pregnancy,  and  the  raorniiiir 
vomiting  of  drunkards — are  all  benefited  by  the  judicious 
exhibition  of  arsenic  in  solution,  repeated  at  short  intervals, 
say  one  tenth  of  a  drop  of  Fowler's  solution  every  ten  minutes 
for  an  hour,  then  half  a  drop  or  less  every  hour.  But,  while 
the  indications  point  to  arsenic,  and  while  the  sedative 
effect  may  prove  efficient  for  the  time  being,  the  local  irri- 
tation would  suggest  anodynes,  opium  in  some  form^as 
codeine,  morphine,  or  laudanum — or,  in  special  cases,  co- 
caine. And  yet  this  is  but  the  treatment  of  a  symptom,  a 
mere  dallying  with  disease,  because  the  pathological  condi- 
tion remains  unchangecl. 

Although  the  vomiting  of  drunkards  may  be  partly  owing 
to  the  local  tnischief  set  up  in  the  stomach  by  the  alcohol, 
there  is  the  derangement  of  the  hepatic  function,  which  in- 
terrapts  the  normal  flow  of  blood  from  the  stomach  into  the 
lirer,  causing  more  or  less  congestion.  This  is  well  illus- 
trated in  attacks  of  pyrosis,  chronic  gastric  catarrh,  with 
regurgitation  of  food  without  nausea,  along  with  the  "  spon- 
taneous exhalation  "  of  various  gases  by  the  gastric  mucous 
membrane.  This  class  of  cases  comes  under  the  general 
head  of  dyspepsia,  but  in  reality  they  are  more  frequently 
due  to  deficient  activity  on  the  part  of  the  liver  (imperfect 
metabolism),  superinduced  by  improper  diet,  than  to  any 
other  one  cause.  As  a  rule,  there  is  too  little  substantial  food 
taken,  and  too  much  seasoning  and  pastry.  The  breath  is 
heavy,  the  tongue  coated,  and  the  bowels  alternating  be- 
tween oonsti[)ation  and  diarrha-a,  and,  as  a  temporary  expe- 
iliont,  ciipric  arscnite  will  be  found  superior  to  arsenic  alone. 
The  vomiting  of  pregnancy  is  often  due  to  a  changed 
state  of  affairs  in  the  nervous  system,  which  brings  about 
congestion  of  the  liver,  and  thus  tlie  tri^atment  of  the  con- 
dition rather  than  the  sympiom  will  be  directed  more  es- 
peciiilly  to  the  cause,  after  the  emergency  has  received  at- 
tention. 


.  aa  gr.  ss. ; 
aa  gr.  xv  ; 


5  Acidi  arseniosi,  ) 
Ext.  ignatiiB,  ) 
Pulv.  ipecac,  / 

Ext.  cascarse  sagradie,  ) 

01.  gaultherife gtt.  ij. 

M.  et  ft.  pil.  No.  XX. 

Sig. :  One  pill  after  meals,  the  patient  being  advised  to 
take  a  dry  diet,  with  liquids  principally  between  meals. 

Gastrodynia,  gastralgia,  and  enteralgia,  when  uncom- 
plicated by  ulcer,  cancer,  or  by  rheumatic,  gouty,  or  uric- 
acid  diathesis,  will  generally  respond  to  treatment  running 
in  lines  parallel  to  those  governing  the  preparation  of  the 
above  formula,  in  which  the  arsenic  acts  as  a  local  sedative, 
the  ignatia  answers  the  purpose  of  a  bitter  and  stomachic 
and  nervine  tonic,  wiiile  the  ipecac  is  a  hepatic  stimulant, 
the  cascara  a  laxative,  and  the  oil  of  wintergreen  a  carmina- 
tive. In  the  case  of  cancer  and  ulcer,  or  where  the  debili- 
tated condition  of  the  patient  would  lead  us  to  suspect  ero- 
sion of  the  mucous  membrane,  arsenic  must  be  combined 
with  suitable  antiseptics  and  disinfectants — as  naphthol, 
iodoform,  or  bismuth  ;  but  caution  is  necessary  to  prescribe 
no  remedy  which  will  injure  the  peptic  ferment  of  the  gas- 
tric juice. 

IJ  Acidi  arseniosi gr.  ss. ; 

Beta  naphthol gr.  xij. 

M.  et  ft.  pil.  Xo  xxiv. 
Sig. :  Take  one  pill  every  four  hours. 
When  we  have  to  deal  with  a  constitutional  affection, 
of  which  the  stomach  trouble  is  the  local  manifestation — as 
rheumatism,  gout,  or  lithiasis — remedies  calculated  to  coun- 
teract the  principal  malady  are  indicated.  The  alkaline 
mineral  waters,  especially  those  containing  arsenic,  will  be 
found  most  serviceable  along  with  a  properly  selected  diet- 
ary and  appropriate  hygiene. 

Constipation,  with  marked  dryness  of  the  stools,  is  not 
infrequently  an  accompaniment  of  so-called  irritative  dys- 
pepsia, which  is  promptly  overcome  by  the  administration 
of  small  doses  of  arsenic  in  combination  with  a  simple 
bitter. 

IJ  Liq.  potassii  arsenitis gtt.  xxxvj ; 

Syr.  pruni  virg f  3    ij ; 

Infus.  gentianre q.  s.  ad  f  3    iij. 

M.  Sig.:  Take  one  tcaspooniul  after  meals. 
When  the  constipation  is  due  to  the  irritation  set  up  in 
the  small  intestine  by  the  presence  of  undigested  food 
l-'owler's  solution  should  be  combined  with  pepsin  and 
taken  an  hour  after  meals.  Again,  if  it  be  due  to  the  pres- 
ence of  starchy  or  fatty  products,  a  result  of  intestinal  indi- 
gestion, causing  fermentation  and  distention  of  the  muscu- 
lar fibers  of  tlie  gut,  the  indications  point  to  the  use  of 
arsenic  in  combination  with  pancrcatin,  the  mixture  to  be 
taken  two  to  two  hours  and  a  half  after  food. 

These  cases  of  constipation  arc  occasionally  attended 
with  diarrhoea  and  dysentery  (cntero-colitis) ;  the  stcols  arc 
slimy,  clay-colored,  sometimes  containing  blood  and  mucus, 
an<l  there  is  great  prostration,  with  a  desire  to  evacuate  the 
bowels  immediately  after  taking  food.  Occurring  in  adults 
and  children,  it  jnay  be  and  often  is  due  tf>  a  malarial  com- 
plication, which  is   but  p:irtially  met    b}   arsenic.      At  other 
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times  the  disorder  is  evidently  due  to  hepatic  engorgeiiient, 
or  to  some  one  of  the  causes  of  irritative  dyspepsia  already 
mentioned.  Small  doses  of  arsenic  are  valuable  in  keeping 
the  disease  in  check,  but  are  not  curative  in  the  true  sense 
of  the  term.  A  study  of  the  preceding  remarks  will  indi- 
cate the  line  of  treatment  to  be  pursued  in  these  cases. 

This  brings  us  to  note  the  striking  similarity  between 
arsenical  poisoning  and  Asiatic  cholera.  So  closely  do  they 
resemble  each  other,  not  only  symptomatically,  but  in  mor- 
bid anatomy,  that  tbe  theoretical  value  of  arsenic  in  this 
disease  has  been  strongly  advocated.  It  appears,  however, 
from  a  clinical  standpoint,  that,  by  injecting  copper  as  a 
factor,  in  the  form  of  cupric  arsenite,  we  have  a  remedy 
which  more  nearly  covers  the  ground.  Thorington's  obser- 
vations concerning  the  advantages  of  cocaine  as  an  anti- 
emetic in  yellow  fever  would  seem  to  point  to  the  use  of 
arsenic  and  cocaine  in  both  diseases. 

Along  with  gastro-intestinal  catarrh  are  generally  asso- 
ciated catarrh  of  the  bile-ducts  and  jaundice,  and,  when  this 
condition  is  found  in  drunkards,  it  is  usually  accompanied 
by  more  or  less  hepatic  cirrhosis  and  defective  metabolism. 
These  cases  are  bcEefited  by  arsenic,  preferably  combined 
with  sodium  phosphate,  as  advocated  by  Bartliolow. 

IJ  Sodii  arseniat ...    gr.  j ; 

Sodii  phosphat 3  iij. 

M.  Sig. :  Take  one  teaspoonful  in  hot  water  before 
meals  three  times  daily. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  jaundice  of  niaiari.-il  origin 
is  more  especially  amenable  to  arsenic  on  account  of  its 
anti-periodic  properties,  and  that,  in  cirrhosis,  arsenic  favors 
fattv  degeneration  of  the  unhealthy  tissues;  but,  while 
there  may  be  apparently  good  reasons  for  accepting  these 
theories,  it  is  a  doctrine  to  which  we  can  not  fully  subscribe, 
believing  that,  in  these  instances  at  least,  it  i)rcseiits  more 
the  characteristics  of  a  catalytic. 

There  is  a  form  of  a/buminuria,  dependent  apparentlv 
upon  indigestion,  in  which  arsenic,  in  small  doses  with 
meals,  proves  useful,  and  Bartholow  has  pointed  out  the 
value  of  arsenic  in  diabetes  of  hepatic  origin,  the  philoso- 
phy of  which  has  already  been  explained  in  the  section  on 
pharmacology.  The  bromide  of  arsenic,  commonly  known 
as  Clemens's  solution,  first  proposed  in  1SS3,  has  been 
used  extensively.  It  is,  however,  adapted  only  to  the 
milder  cases,  in  which  the  sugar  does  not  exceed  four  per 
cent.  Flint,  Jr.,  favors  a  strict  dietary,  excluding  starch 
»nd  sugar,  with  suitable  hygiene  and  exercise,  but  no  alco- 
hol. To  this  regimen  is  added  three  drops  of  the  solution 
of  tbe  bromide  three  times  daily  ;  but  it  must  be  long  con- 
tinued, and  the  urine  should  be  examined  at  intervals  of 
less  than  a  week. 

Vigier  recommends  the  following  f.ir  the  relief  of  dia- 
betes : 

IJ    Litliii  carbonat gr.  xxx  ; 

Sodii  arseniat gr-  j ; 

Ext.  gcnliana' gr.  xv. 

M.  et  div.  in  caps.  No.  xx. 

Sig.:  Take  one  cap.siilc  morning  and  evening. 

2.  Diseases  of  the  respiratory  apparatus  have  lont;  af- 
forded the  therapeutist  an  attractive  field  for  study  and  ex- 


perimentation. I  have  already  referred  to  the  view  ad- 
vanced by  Brunton — viz.,  that  arsenic  causes  fatty  degen- 
eration— and  it  remains  to  make  some  observations  and  sug- 
gestions concerning  the  application  of  arsenic  in  these 
affections. 

In  acute  catarrh  \i  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  arsenic 
is  not  a  drug  possessing  any  value ;  but  when  this  catarrh 
has  become  chronic,  when  there  is  an  unhealthy  condition 
of  tbe  bronchial  tubes,  either  with  or  without  an  increased 
secretion,  then  arsenic  becomes  serviceable.  In  chronic 
bronchitis,  bronchiectasis,  and  in  emphysema  of  the  lungs, 
small  doses  of  arsenic  will  often  afford  surprising  benefits. 
When  the  expectoration  is  copious  and  viscid,  as  in  chronic 
bronchitis  and  in  plastic  bronchitis,  the  combination  of 
arsenic  with  calcium  sulphide — one  one  hundredth  of  a 
grain  of  the  former  with  one  tenth  of  a  grain  of  the  latter 
in  the  form  of  a  tablet  triturate — will  be  fnund  an  excellent 
plan.  One  of  these  triturates  can  be  given  every  two 
hours.  To  meet  the  demands  furnished  by  that  peculiar 
disease  hay  astluna,  as  well  as  some  cases  of  spasmodic 
asthma,  arsenic  may  be  used  with  the  expectation  that  it 
will  improve  the  nutrition  of  the  pulmonary  structures. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  inhalation  of  arsenical  fuvtei 
i:;  much  more  rapid  in  action,  the  practice  of  taking  this 
drug  by  means  of  inhalation  suggested  the  plan  of  using 
cigarettes  charged  with  the  substance.  Trousseau's  formula 
is  as  follows :  To  one  ounce  of  distilled  water  add  fifteen 
grains  of  potassium  arsenite.  This  is  sufficient  for  twenty 
cigarettes,  which  are  made  by  dipping  twenty  pieces  of  un- 
sized paper  in  it,  and,  after  drying,  they  are  to  be  folded  in 
the  proper  form.  Two  or  three  are  to  be  smoked  daily  and 
the  fumes  inhaled.  It  is  certainly  one  of  the  quickest 
methods  of  securing  the  constitutional  effects  of  the  drug, 
and  is  especially  valuable  in  the  treatment  of  numerous 
affections  of  the  upper  air-passages.  Consolidation  of  the 
luiit;  following  pneumonia  is  benefited  by  the  arsenical 
cigarettes,  but  when  that  can  not  be  adopted,  where  in  n 
and  strychnine  are  not  contra-indicated,  the  following  com- 
bination will  prove  valuable. 
^  Acidi  arseniosi  ) 
Strych.sulphat.)  ) 
I'"eMi  Mibcarbonas gl'-  I- 

M.  et  ft.  pil.  No.  XXV. 

Sig. :  Take  one  pill  after  meals. 

Coming  now  to  consider  the  indications  for  the  employ- 
ment of  arsenic  in  the  treatment  of  affections  of  the  lung- 
structure  proper,  I  appreciate  the  respon.sibility,  and  con- 
sequently approach  the  subject  with  diffidence.  Catarrhal 
pneumonia  and  catarrhal  phthisis  are  certainly  benefited  by 
the  judicious  use  of  arsenical  preparations,  and  they  are 
especially  valuable  in  all  forms  of  phthisis,  except  caseous 
degenoration,  whenever  the  progress  of  the  disease  is  slow; 
but  much  depends  upon  the  success  of  our  efforts  in  main- 
taining the  nutrition  of  the  system,  as,  when  that  fails,  the 
progress  of  the  disease  is  rapid  and  will  terminate  fatally  in 
s|)ite  of  our  best  endeavors. 

In  this  connection  may  be  iiientione<l  the  suggestion  of 
Calani,  of  Italy,  that  a  microbe  might  with  safety  be  intro- 
duced into  the  .system  which  should  be  fatal  to  the  Bacillus 
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tuberculous.  This  niicro-orijanism  he  claims  to  have  dis- 
coverefl  in  the  Bacterium  termo,  which  is  harmless  to  man 
but  fatal  to  the  destructive  bacillus.  It  will  be  appropriate 
here  also  to  make  reference  to  the  report  of  Dr.  15io;gs,  Dr. 
Prudden,  and  Dr.  Loomis,  of  New  York,  to  the  Board  of 
Health  of  that  city,  whose  advice  and  recommendations  are 
based  on  strictly  losricai  deductions  ascertained  from  ex- 
perimental patholog)'.  This  report  states  that,  in  the  opin- 
ion of  (be  committee,  tuberculosis  is  distinctly  a  preventable 
disease,  and  proceeds  to  show  the  manner  in  which  it  is 
transmitted  by  milk  and  tlesh  of  tiiberculoii.s  animals,  and 
through  the  intermediary  of  the  sputum  of  persons  suffer- 
ing from  the  disease.  The  prevention  of  the  disease,  there- 
fore, they  conclude,  is  within  the  range  of  possibilities  and 
may  be  encompassed  by  the  avoidance  of  all  those  sources 
which  tend  to  contaminate  the  atmosphere  and  the  selec- 
tion of  food-products  which  are  free  from  infection.  The 
report  notes  the  necessity  for  the  thorough  ventilation  of 
churches,  schools,  theatres,  and  other  places  of  public  re- 
sort, and  the  members  are  very  decidedly  of  the  opinion 
that  steamship  companies  should  provide  separate  apart- 
ments for  consumptive  persons,  with  a  view  to  avoid  such 
sources  of  active  danger  as  regards  their  fellow-travelers. 

While  it  would  be  out  of  place  to  discuss  the  contagious 
character  of  phthisis,  or  the  ajtiological  relation  of  the  Ba- 
cillus tuberculosis  to  the  disease,  1  am  prompted  to  express 
the  opinion  that  the  gist  of  this  report  covers  practically 
the  ground  of  the  contagious  character  of  the  disease.  It 
is  in  many  respects  the  counterpart  of  typhoid  fever,  and  is 
neither  infectious  nor  contagious,  but  contactnons.  With- 
out contact  the  bacillus  is  neither  the  cause  nor  the  effect 
of  phthisis,  but  rather  an  incidental  factor,  and  the  experi- 
mental observations  of  Trudeau,  of  Saranac  Lake,  New 
York,  appear  to  confirm  this  proposition. 

Arsenic  is  antiseptic,  but  it  possesses  no  properties 
which  would  make  it  of  value  in  the  doses  administered  as 
a  microbicide.  All  that  can  be  expected  of  it  will  be  de- 
termined by  its  power  to  promote  reconstructive  metamor- 
phosis; and  with  the  advantages  of  the  best  facilities  for 
improving  the  nutrition  and  increasing  the  resistance  of  the 
organism,  arsenic  will  accomplish  much  in  arresting  the 
progress  of  the  disease  by  increasing  the  vitality  of  the  pa- 
tient. Da  Costa  teaches  that  wherever  the  Bacillus  tuber- 
culosis is  found  the  presence  of  phthisis  is  determined,  but 
that  the  absence  of  the  bacillus  is  no  evidence  that  tuber- 
culosis is  wanting ;  and  since  well-authenticated  cases  of 
consumption  have  been  known  to  recover,  it  is  not  improb- 
able that  through  the  discoveries  of  Koch  the  malignity  of 
the  bacillus  may  be  mitigated,  if  not  wholly  destroyed. 

3.  The  antispasmodic  properties  of  arsenic  are  shown 
oy  its  intluence  in  controlling  and  relieving  diseases  of  </ie 
nervous  system,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  chorea, 
whooping-cough,  neuralgia,  and  epilepsy.  As  children  bear 
arsenic  much  better  than  adults,  it  may  be  given  to  them  in 
substantial  doses,  but,  to  avoid  the  cumulative  action,  large 
initial  doses  should  be  administered.  Iti  the  case  o^  chorea 
a  child  can  take  one  drop,  not  minim,  for  each  year  of  age 
up  to  eight  years,  three  times  daily,  at  tlie  l)eginning  of 
treatment.      The  effects  of  the   drutr  must  be  watcheil,  and 


the  dose  gradually  reduced  one  or  two  drops  every  two  or 
three  days,  and  when  puffiness  of  the  eyelids,  irritation  of 
the  conjunctivae,  or  other  n)anifestations  of  arsenical  poisoning 
appear,  the  remedy  must  be  discontinued  or  the  dose  con- 
siderably lessened.  As  the  symptoms  of  poisoning  may 
arise  suddenly,  the  physician  should  see  the  patient  at  short 
intervals,  and  order  only  sufficient  medicine  to  carry  the 
patient  through  the  interv;il.  Iron  preparations  and  cimi- 
cifuga  are  sometimes  valuable  adjuvants  to  other  treatment, 
but  there  is  no  medicine  which  can  take  the  place  of  cere- 
bral rest  and  nutritious  diet. 

Arsenic  has  been  used  with  varyiu','  deirrees  of  success 
in  the  treatment  of  whoopinrj-couyh,  although  it  forms  but 
one  factor  in  the  general  treatment.  Its  use  in  intermittents, 
which  are  by  some  regarded  as  being  of  nervous  origin,  has 
already  been  referred  to  in  the  preceding  pages. 

Gases  of  neuralffia,  tic,  and  hemicrania,  as  well  as  spas- 
modic nervous  affections,  often  respond  promptly  to  the  use 
of  arsenical  preparations;  but,  to  secure  the  best  results, 
small  doses  at  short  intervals  should  be  given,  and,  as  a 
rule,  the  preparations  in  solution  act  more  promptly  than 
the  solid,  especially  when  these  are  in  pill-form.  When  it 
is  desired  to  reach  distant  organs  or  tissues  (juickly,  and 
the  liquid  preparations  disagree  with  the  stomach,  and  the 
hypodermic  method  is  not  available,  tablet  triturates  which 
are  freely  soluble  ami  contain  the  exact  dose,  allowed  to  dis- 
solve in  the  mouth,  will  be  found  convenient. 

Ill  the  treatment  of  epilepsy  the  use  of  arsenic  will  be 
indicated  for  its  property  of  promoting  reconstructive  meta- 
morphosis, and  probably  for  the  same  reason  it  has  been 
suggested  for  the  relief  of  melancholia  and  functional  im- 
potence, in  which  case  it  should  be  combined  with  a  suit- 
able preparation  of  iron.  Cerebral  congestion,  the  passive 
variety,  is  also  benefited  by  the  exhibition  of  arsenic. 

4.  There  are  ((uite  a  large  number  of  diseases  which  are 
apparently  due  to  the  condition  of  the  blood  in  which  ar 
senic  has  developed  a  wonderful  capacity  for  curing.  First 
on  the  list  may  be  mentioned  ancemia  and  chlorosis,  and  as 
concomitants  of  these  should  be  noted  amenorrhcea  and 
menorrhagia.  Where  there  are  no  contra-indications,  the 
drug  will  best  serve  our  purpose  if  combined  with  some 
preparation  of  iron  and  a  sul)stantial  dose  of  ipecac,  atten- 
tion being  given  in  the  mean  time  to  the  bowels  and  the 
secretions.  If  there  be  a  suspicion  that  malaria  is  one  of 
the  elements  favoring  the  persistence  of  the  disease,  but 
little  proEtress  will  be  made  until  this  morbid  condition  is 
corrected  by  the  administration  of  .salts  of  cinchona,  pref- 
erably the  soluble  salts  of  quinine. 

Koch  has  demonstrated  the  antiseptic  properties  of  ar- 
senic by  showing  that  the  bacilli  anthracis  are  destroyed  by 
contact  for  ten  days  with  a  one-percent,  watery  solution. 
It  was  upon  a  theory  similar  to  this  that  Liebig  built  his 
hypothesis  of  controlling  contagious  disorders  by  the  con- 
joint use  of  arsenic  and  mercury,  because  outside  the  body 
they  po.ssess  the  power  to  control  putrefactive  changes. 
Possibly  the  combination  of  arsenic  and  quinine  may  exert 
some  such  inlluenco  in  counteracting  the  malarial  poison 
and  combating  other  poisons  which  find  their  way  into  the 
lirciilating  lluid.     Osier  claims   arsenic  as  specitie   for  the 
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relief  of  puerperal  ancemia  when  there  is  no  atrophy  of  the 
gastric  tubules,  but  it  must  be  given  in  large  doses — five  to 
twenty-five  minims  of  Fowler's  solution  three  times  daily. 
It  is  also  a  valuable  drug  in  the  treatment  of  hucocythceviia, 
but,  as  in  the  class  of  cases  just  mentioned,  the  drug  may 
require  to  be  pushed  to  the  physiological  limit  ;  when  not 
well  tolerated  by  the  stomach,  the  hypodermic  method  or 
inhalations  should  be  tried. 

Occasionally  the  physician  will  meet  with  heart  troubles 
which  apparently  do  not  depend  upon  organic  changes,  al- 
though occurring  in  elderly  people.  More  or  less  oedema  of 
the  extremities  occurs  from  time  Id  time,  which  may  be 
met  by  the  use  of  cardiac  tonics  and  stimulants,  but  the 
whole  system  seems  to  be  in  a  debilitated  condition,  so  that 
in  time  abdominal  dropsy  appears.  No  kidney  complica- 
tions exist,  nor  is  there  obstruction  to  the  portal  circulation, 
but  the  watery  portion  of  the  blood  finds  its  way  into  the 
cellular  tissues.  The  condition  of  the  heart-muscle  corre- 
sponds with  the  general  condition  of  the  patient;  the  organ 
is  flabby  and  the  contractions  incomplete,  and,  as  a  result. 
the  foregoing  morbid  changes  present  themselves.  Arsenic 
is  here  a  most  valuable  drug,  and,  when  combined  with 
preparations  of  iron  and  a  soluble  salt  of  strychnine,  good 
results  may  be  expected. 

In  the  case  of  chronic  rheumatism  and  so-called  rheu- 
matic gout,  although  the  therapeutical  indications  are  not 
well  understood,  there  is  no  doubt  of  the  value  of  arsenic 
in  certain  cases,  especially  those  marked  by  a  debilitated 
condition  of  the  system.  It  is  also  recommended  in  arthri- 
tis, but,  when  nodosities  have  not  appeared,  rhus  toxico- 
dendron will  prove  superior  to  arsenic  for  temporary  re- 
lief, when  the  latter  drug  can  be  continued  under  the  re- 
strictions already  pointed  out  regarding  its  administration. 
In  order  to  overcome  the  diathesis  and  set  the  patient  on 
his  feet  again,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  something 
more  is  needed  besides  arsenic. 

5.  When  using  arsenic  in  diseases  of  the  cutaneoiis  sys- 
tem it  is  advisable  to  test  the  tolerance  of  the  patient  by  the 
exhibition  of  tentative  doses  for  several  days,  to  be  followed 
by  large  initial  doses,  which  are  to  be  gradually  decreased. 
In  the  mean  time  the  physician  must  not  neglect  the  use  of 
purgatives,  diuretics,  laxatives,  and  hepatic  stimulants,  and 
when  given  for  its  general  effect,  to  avoid  irritation  of  the 
stomach  and  intestine,  the  better  plan  is  to  administer  it 
along  with  food,  bearing  in  mind  that  the  solid  preparations 
arc  best  adapted  to  those  cases  which  are  most  chronic,  and 
where  the  lesions  are  located  at  distant  points.  With  com- 
paratively few  exceptions,  diseases  of  the  skin  are  improved 
by  arsenical  preparations  in  direct  proportion  to  their 
chronicity;  the  more  chronic  the  lesion,  the  more  effective 
will  be  the  treatment.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  acute  cases 
will  not  be  benefited,  and  in  truth  they  will  be  aggravated, 
a  conclusion  at  which  one  will  ordinarily  arrive  from  a 
study  of  the  pharmacology  of  the  drug. 

The  pharmacology  of  arsenic  points  to  its  use  in  all 
chronic  skin  diseases  of  a  scaly  or  papular  character — as  ec- 
zema, psoriasis,  lichen  ruber — and  it  has  also  been  shown 
to  be  especially  useful  in  the  treatment  of  pemphigus  and 
acne;  when  administered  along  with  bromides,  the  charac- 


teristic bromide  eruption  will  be  averted.  In  the  case  of 
acne  and  acne  rosacea  we  occasionally  meet  with  old  affec- 
tions which  prove  rebellious  to  treatment,  and  in  such  in- 
stances it  will  be  advisable  to  combine  the  arsenic  with 
small  doses  of  calcium  sulphide,  to  which  should  be  added 
attention  to  diet  and  hygiene,  and  especiallv  the  frequent 
use  of  baths,  either  plain  or  medicated. 

For  the  treatment  of  warts,  arsenic  has  been  used  locally 
with  success;  it  may  be  applied  in  the  form  of  a  paste,  as 
recommended  by  Unna ;  five  to  ten  per  cent,  of  arsenic  is 
added  to  mercurial  ointment,  and  this  is  applied  to  the 
affected  area  by  means  of  pieces  of  linen,  when  it  is  said 
the  unhealthy  tissue  softens  and  gradually  separates  from 
the  normal  structures.  Arsenic  is  a  remedy  of  no  small 
value  for  the  treatment  of  rodent  ulcer,  and  the  more  chronic, 
the  more  efficient  will  be  the  results.  It  has  long  been 
used  extensively  for  the  relief  of  boils,  the  drug  being  taken 
internally,  but  as  some  of  these  cases  are  associated  with 
diabetes,  an  examination  of  the  urine  is  necessary  to  de- 
termine the  true  cause  of  the  eruption.  In  uncomplicated 
cases  the  addition  of  small  doses  of  calcium  sulphide  will 
be  found  a  great  improvement  over  the  use  of  arsenic 
alone.  The  combination  can  be  prepared  in  the  form  of  a 
tablet  triturate,  each  containing  one  fiftieth  of  a  grain  of 
arseniods  acid  and  one  tenth  of  a  grain  of  calcium  sulphide. 
Although  arsenic  has  been  used  as  a  depilatory,  the  dangers 
to  the  integument  coupled  with  the  time  required  make  it 
far  less  practical  than  electricity. 

For  the  removal  of  epitheliomatous  growths  Marsden's 
paste  was  at  one  time  a  favorite  remedy,  but  is  less  popular 
now  than  formerly  with  the  members  of  the  regular  pro- 
fession. It  is  prepared  as  follows:  Powdered  acacia  and 
arsenious  acid,  of  each  an  ounce,  are  combined  with  five 
fluidraclims  of  water,  which  gives  a  product  in  the  form 
of  mucilage.  The  preparation  is  then  painted  over  a  small 
portion  of  the  affected  area,  say  not  more  than  one  inch 
square,  and  after  a  few  days  the  separation  of  eschar  is 
favored  by  the  application  of  poultices.  Care  must  be 
taken  to  prevent  the  paste  from  coming  in  contact  with  the 
healthy  skin.  In  this  connection  it  should  be  noted  that 
jequirity  promises  to  surpass  all  other  preparations  for  the 
local  treatment  of  epitlu'linma,  and  it  is  also  especially  use- 
ful in  rodent  ulcer. 

The  formula  used  by  Ilebia  for  the  removal  of  cancer- 
ous growths  is  as  follows:  Arsenious  acid,  15  grains;  cin- 
nabar, 3  grains;  and  emollient  ointment,  24  grains.  Can- 
cer of  the  uterus  is  supposed  to  be  favorably  affected  by 
these  preparations,  but  it  is  needless  to  say  that  they  are  a 
constant  source  of  danger  to  the  healthy  tissues,  owing  to 
our  inability  to  protect  adjacent  structures;  the  treatment 
is  tedious,  and,  further,  there  is  the  possibility  of  absorption 
of  the  poison.  For  this  reason  Hartholow  prefers  chloride 
of  zinc  paste,  prepared  with  calomel  or  starch  in  the 
strength  of  one  to  six,  but  this  also  must  be  cautiously  ap- 
plied to  large  surfaces.  In  cancer  of  the  stomach,  however, 
it  has  been  administered  with  apparent  success,  but  it  must 
be  long  continued,  and  in  these  cases  the  safeguards 
pointed  out  should  not  be  omitted. 

Arsenic  has  been  found  of  great  value  \n  dental  practice, 
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and  the  following  formula  is  reeomniended  for  pulp  devi 

talization : 

IJ    Acidi  arscniosi S.T.  y. 

Morphinae  acetat.,  ) 

^     '      .  - aa  or.  x. 

Creasoti,  )  " 

M.     Sig.  :   For  topical  use. 

6.  The  hypodermic  use  of  arsenic  has  not  3'et  attracted 
the  attention  it  merits.  First  used  by  Radcliffe  in  1866 
for  the  relief  of  a  most  stubborn  case  of  cAorca,  it  has  been 
found  practical  and  particularly  useful  in  the  treatment  of 
some  skin  diseases — as  psoriasis  and  various  forms  of  ec- 
zema. By  this  method  the  drug  is  introduced  directly  into 
the  circulation,  and,  as  a  consequence,  the  eflfects  are  more 
immediate  and  better  results  are  secured  from  the  same 
dosage.  The  preparation  most  suitable  for  this  form  of 
medication  will  be  found  in  the  arseniate  of  sodium,  one 
tenth  grain  of  which  may  be  introduced  into  the  subcu- 
taneous cellular  tissue  daily.  Of  course  the  same  precau- 
tions are  necessary  to  prevent  toxic  symptoms  as  when  ex- 
hibited internally,  and  it  will  be  noted  occasionally  that 
patients  are  more  susceptible  to  the  drug  when  so  used,  and 
in  these  cases  the  dose  must  be  lessened. 

Given  in  this  manner,  arsenic  is  not  only  useful  in  ob- 
stinate cases  of  general  chorea,  but  in  that  of  a  purely  local 
character  and  in  so-called  histrionic  spasm.  Charcot  has 
used  it  with  marked  benefit  in  the  treatment  of  paralysis 
agitans,  and  it  is  of  the  first  importance  for  counteracting 
the  development  of  the  disease  known  as  lymphadenoma,  a 
circumstance  which  will  naturally  be  inferred  from  the 
study  of  its  physiological  and  toxieological  eflfects. 
1910  Arch  SirEEi. 
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SYRACUSE.   N.  T. 


Disease  is  a  deviation  from  health,  and  when  relatiuLC 
to  mankind  it  means  a  deviation  of  the  human  system  from 
the  standard  of  health.  The  degree  and  nature  of  the  de- 
viation constitute  the  character  of  the  disease,  to  which 
various  names  have  been  applied  and  by  which  the  diseased 
conditions  are  generally  known. 

Diseases  may  be  general  or  local,  contagious  or  non-con- 
tagious, septic  or  aseptic,  depending  upon  the  causes  that 
produce  them.  And  it  has  been  supposed  that  some  dis- 
eased conditions  are  self-limited  in  duration,  and  especially 
some  of  the  contagious  diseases,  such  as  rubeola,  scarlatina, 
diphtheria,  enteric  or  typhoid  fever,  etc. 

And,  while  there  may  be  a  tendency  in  all  deviations 
from  the  standard  of  health  to  run  a  corresponding  course, 
and  continue  something  near  the  same  time,  the  cause  bo- 
inp  the  same,  it  is  probable  that  by  far  too  much  has  been 
attributed  to  this  supposed  necessary  limited  duration  of 
all  septic  and  contagious  diseases,  if  no  others.  For,  while 
a  1,'iven  cause  acting  upon  several  persons  would  be  likely, 
unchecked,  to  occupy  something  near  a  corresponding  time, 
king  into  account  accidents  and  difference  of  constitution. 
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if  bv  any  means  the  septic  or  contagious  influence  operating 
can  be  neutralized  and  its  poisonous  eflfects  suspended,  then 
the  struggling  system  may  rally  at  any  shorter  period  of 
time  and  resume  a  healthy  condition.  And  hence  nothing 
strange  has  happened,  for  disease  has  no  entity.  The  cause 
and  the  constitution  are  the  only  factors. 

A  common  cold  is  a  condition  arising  from  the  closing, 
by  the  astringency  of  cold,  of  the  eight  millions  of  exhalants 
on  the  surface  of  the  body,  retaining  an  effete  matter  which 
contaminates  the  blood,  and,  if  not  relieved,  the  Schneideri- 
an  and  bronchial,  and  in  some  cases  the  intestinal,  mucous 
membranes  may  become  congested  if  not  inflamed.  Ani- 
mal heat  accumulates  in  consequence  of  the  suppression  of 
cutaneous  exhalation,  and  thus  after  the  cold  stage  fever 
may  be  a  result,  attended  with  bronchitis,  if  no  other  com- 
plication attends.  Often  two  or  three  weeks  may  be  re- 
quired for  the  system  to  become  .restored  to  a  healthy  con- 
dition, especially  if  unaided  by  remedial  measures.  But  if 
in  the  incipiency  of  this  diseased  condition  the  feet  be 
placed  for  a  reasonable  time  in  warm  water,  warm  drinks 
being  given,  and  thus  the  cutaneous  exhalants  relaxed,  re- 
storing the  natural  perspiration,  instead  of  two  or  three 
weeks,  in  as  many  days  health  is  recovered. 

Nothing  strange  has  happened.  It  was  only  necessary 
to  restore  a  checked  function  in  this  ease  to  shorten  the 
diseased  condition ;  and  thus  it  is  that  non-contagious, 
aseptic  diseased  conditions  may  generally,  by  proper  early 
treatment,  be  materially  shortened.  IIow  is  it  about  the 
septic  and  contagious?     Let  us  sec. 

Influenza  {la  grippe)  is  a  septic  if  not  a  contat;ious  dis- 
ease. 

The  poison  which  causes  this  diseased  condition  having 
originated,  perhaps,  in  the  overflowed  regions  of  China, 
intensified  possibly  by  exhalations  from  the  marshes  and 
hovels  of  squalid  poverty  in  Russia,  is  evidently  one  of  na 
ordinary  malignancy. 

Unchecked,  this  diseased  condition  may  continue  as  long 
as  an  ordinary  neglected  cold — two  or  three  weeks  perhaps 
— with  far  more  severity  and  leading  to  more  serious  con- 
sequences. 

But  if,  in  addition  to  warm  drinks,  hot  foot-hat  lis,  mild 
laxatives,  and,  for  adults,  two  grains  of  sulphate  of  cincho- 
nidine  every  six  hours,  as  much  sulphocarbolate  of  sodium, 
or  an  equivalent  of  other  suitable  antiseptic,  are  given, 
alternating  with  the  tonic,  instead  of  two  or  three  weeks,  in 
as  many  days  convalescence  may  be  established. 

Rubeola  and  scarlatina  are  diseased  conditions  caused 
by  poisons  introduced  into. the  sy.stem  more  generally  from 
others,  but  perhaps  not  always,  as  there  must  have  been  a 
first  case  of  all  contagious  diseases. 

In  these  diseased  conditions,  the  poisons  once  intro- 
duced depress  at  first ;  then  with  febrile  action  they  appear 
to  spend  their  influence  on  the  cutaneous  and  mucous  mem- 
I)ranes  with  considerable  regularity  if  not  interrupted  by 
any  treatn)ent. 

The  duration  of  the  depression,  reaction,  eru])tion,  and 
convalescence  mav  generally  occupy  perhaps  ten  days  as  an 
average,  accidental  complications  varying  the  time  more 
or  less. 
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If  now,  iu  the  incipiency  of  these  diseased  conditions,  in 
addition  to  whatever  else  raay  be  indicated  and  before  the 
poisons  have  had  tiaie  to  do  their  worst  in  deranging  the 
various  functions,  an  antiseptic  be  introduced,  harmless  to 
the  p.itient  but  which  neutralizes  the  poisons,  is  it  not  rea- 
sonable to  suppose  that  the  disease  will  be  lighter  and  of 
shorter  duration  ?  Certainlv  it  is,  and  complications  are 
much  less  liable  to  occur. 

The  disease  is  only  a  condition  of  the  system  caused  by 
the  poisons.  Destroy  the  poison  early,  and,  if  the  disease 
is  not  aborted,  the  normal  healthy  condition  is  sooner  re- 
stored. The  stages  are  shorter  and  less  marked,  and  the 
avera'ie  duration  is  perhaps  less  than  half  that  of  cases  in 
which  the  poison  has  to  be  finally  eliminated  by  the  system, 
as  has  been  generally  supposed. 

Diphtheria  is  a  contagious  disease.  The  poison  iiitro- 
duceJ  into  the  system,  whether  derived  from  persons  or 
from  other  sources,  may  run  on,  if  left  to  do  so,  eight  or 
ten  days  before  being  eliminated  and  convalescence  estab- 
lished" 

Then  the  blood,  has  to  be  improved  by  good  nourish- 
ment and  sustaining  treatment  for  some  time  yet,  as  was 
formerly  supposed.  The  duration,  then,  including  conva- 
lescence from  the  diseased  condition,  might  be  two  or  three 
weeks.  Of  the  real  diseased  condition,  perhaps  the  average 
might  be  ten  days,  when  no  paralysis  or  other  alarming 
complications  occur. 

But,  as  the  disease  is  only  an  effect  of  the  poison  on  the 
system,  suppose,  at  an  early  stage,  before  the  poison  has 
done  its  worst,  that,  in  addition  to  tonics — such  as  sulphate 
of  cinchonidinc,  tincture  of  chloride  of  iron,  and  whatever 
else  may  be  indicated,  including  gargles,  warm  foot-baths, 
stimulants,  etc. — an  antiseptic  be  given  (the  sulphocarbo- 
late  of  sodium  or  other,  harmless  to  the  patient,  but  which 
will  neutralize  the  poison),  is  it  not  reasonable  to  sup- 
pose that  the  disease  will  be  lighter  and  of  shorter  dura- 
tion ?  .\s  the  system  has  less  to  eliminate,  should  not  a 
healthy  condition  be  restored  in  less  than  half  the  time  re- 
quired when  no  antiseptic  is  given  ?  Most  certainly  this 
is  the  common-sense  \\ii'K,  and  amply  borne  out  by  facts  in 
cases  too  numerous  to  mention  here.*  The  same  may 
doubtless  prove  true  in  most  septic  and  contagious  febrile 
affections.  It  is  only  necessary,  in  addition  to  whatever  else 
may  be  indicated,  to  know  and  properly  apply,  locally  and 
internally,  the  antiseptics  capable  of  neutralizing  the  poi- 
sons that  produce  the  diseased  conditions  to  cure,  antipy- 
retics being  rarely  required. 

The  cause  being  ascertained,  and  proper  antiseptics  se- 
lected and  applied,  the  patient,  not  the  disease,  should  be 
treated,  as  Hippocrates  directed,  no  time  being  wasted  in 
arriving  at  a  itaiiie  for  the  disease. 

Typhoid  or  enteric  feoer  is  the  last  diseased  condition 
to  which  I  shall  refer  on  this  occasion.  And  there  is,  per- 
haps, scarcely  a  disease  in  which  the  poison,  when  no  seri- 
ous coujplications  occur,  appears  to  require  so  definite  a 
[)eriod  to  be  eliminated.  The  average  dnratiim  or  time 
may  be  about  three  weeks. 

*  Sec  Typhoid  or  Enteric  Fever,  wiih  i.  iii' 
Medical  Journal  of  August  16,  188B,  etc. 
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But,  as  the  poison  spends  its  intiuence  largely  on  the 
intestinal  glands  and  mucous  membrane,  sometimes  passing 
on  to  ulceration,  a  much  longer  time  may  be  required  be- 
fore a  healthy  normal  condition  can  be  restored.  And  es- 
pecially may  this  be  the  case  if  it  is,  as  too  generally  held, 
that  the  disease  can  not  "  be  cut  short  an  hour,"  and  hence 
can  only  be  conducted  through  a  regular  course  of  about 
three  weeks,  as  was  taught.  But,  suppose  we  give  from  two 
to  four  grains  to  adults,  less  to  children,  of  the  sulphocar- 
bolate  of  sodium  or  its  equivalent  of  some  other  suitable 
antiseptic,  commencing  early,  alternating  with  two  grains 
of  sulphate  of  cinchonidine  and  ten  drops  of  the  tincture  of 
chloride  of  iron,  as  may  be  indicated,  and  that  the  early 
intestinal  irritation  be  kept  down  by  warm  sinapisms  twice 
a  day,  all  the  drinks  being  toast-water  and  milk  to  nourish 
and  warm  to  favor  cutaneous  exhalation,  is  it  not  reasonable 
to  suppose  that,  if  the  disease  is  not  aborted,  the  system 
will  be  restored  to  its  normal  healthy  condition  in  less  than 
half  the  time  required  when  left  to  run  on,  because,  as  has 
been  alleged,  "it  can't  be  cut  short  an  hour"?  Certainly. 
And  it  may  be  questionable  whether  we  have  a  moral  right, 
in  the  present  light  of  medical  science,  to  look  on,  main- 
taining that  any  diseased  condition  has  necessarily  a  definite 
or  regular  time  to  run.  It  is  a  fossil  of  the  past,  it  appears, 
and  injurious  in  its  consequences  on  all  accounts. 

Among  the  antiseptics  for  internal  use,  the  sulphocarbo- 
late  of  sodium,  in  from  two-grain  to  four-grain  doses,  dis- 
solved in  a  teaspoonful  of  water,  every  six  hours,  for  adults, 
may  be  found  very  convenient  and  satisfactory  in  the  dis- 
eased conditions  named  and  many  others,  alternating  with 
such  tonics  as  may  be  indicated,  if  any,  and  proportional 
doses  for  children.  Listerine,  in  teaspoonful-doses  for 
adults,  in  many  septic  diseased  conditions  is  efficient,  safe, 
and  convenient ;  for  children  the  dose  being  proportioned 
to  the  age.  Other  antiseptics  may  be  used  internally,  how- 
ever, preference  being  given  to  such  as  are  harmless  to  the 
patient  in  all  cases. 

Locally,  listerine,  eucalyptol,  carbolized  raw  linseed-oil, 
bichloride  of  mercury,  etc.,  properly  diluted,  may  be  among 
the  best  antiseptics. 

With  all  these  and  many  other  excellent  antiseptics  to 
abort,  cut  short,  and  render  milder  the  various  contagious 
and  septic  diseased  conditions,  let  us  not  say  that  "  it  can't 
be  done,"  with  the  fossil  idea  that  any  diseased  condition 
has  necessarily  a  definite  time  to  run  ;  for,  with  all  that  is 
here  stated  or  has  been  gained  by  antiseptics,  we  have 
great  reason  to  be  humbled  for  not  having  accomplished 
more.     Let  us  try  for  it. 

Concluding  Remarks. 

It  may  be  proper  to  add,  in  conclusion,  that  what  I  pub- 
lished in  the  JV^eui  York  Medical  Journal,  and  reprint,  of 
August  15,  1885,  on  the  abortive  treatment  of  enteric  or 
typhoid  and  other  fevers,  including  the  exanthonwtous,  has 
been  fully  confirmed  in  my  practice  since  that  time. 

And  it  is  from  my  experience  before  and  since  that  time 
in  the  treatment  of  the  diseased  conditions  named  ami  oth- 
ers that  I  have  entirely  abandoned  the  fossil  idea  tliat  any 
disease  has  necessarily  a  definite   time  to  run  ;    for  of  all 
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the  diseases  I  have  named  and  others  requiring  antiseptics, 
their  duration  has  been  cat  short  at  least  one  half  by  the 
addition  of  antiseptics  to  the  other  treatment  indicated,  as 
nearly  as  I  can  determine.  And  not  only  cut  short,  but 
rendered  of  vastly  less  severity,  with  fewer  fatal  results. 

This  idea  of  antiseptic  medical  treatment  to  abort,  cut 
short,  and  render  milder  septic  and  contagions  diseased 
conditions  had  its  origin  with  me  while  with  Professor  Lis- 
ter in  the  Royal  Infirmary  of  Glasgow  in  1867.  And  I  have 
been  gratified  to  know  that  many  leading  men  abroad,  and 
some  in  this  country,  are  following  along  in  the  same  line 
with  similar  results.  But  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that, 
to  obtain  the  full  benefit  in  antiseptic  medical  treatment,  it 
must  be  commenced  with  early,  no  time  being  sqnandered 
in  arriving  at  a  name  for  the  disease,  the  cause  and  condi- 
tion of  the  patient  furnishing  the  indications. 

And,  further,  to  secure  the  best  results  in  these  various 
diseased  conditions,  the  patient  should  be  encouraged,  and, 
as  far  as  consistent,  dressed  and  kept  out  of  bed  days,  thus 
securing  better  sleep  nights;  antiseptics,  together  with  such 
other  treatment  as  may  be  indicated  in  the  incipiency,  be- 
ing commenced  with  early,  including  an  improved  cathartic 
pill  at  evening;  and  the  drinks  absolutely  restricted  to 
toast-water,  half  milk,  warm,  except  at  regular  meal  hours, 
when  warm  tea,  half  milk,  with  toast,  egg,  and  such  other 
food  as  may  be  borne,  should  be  allowed.  And  in  cases  in 
which,  from  early  neglect  or  other  cause,  the  disease  may 
fail  to  be  cut  short,  the  antiseptic  should  be  continued  to 
moderate  the  malignancy,  with  such  other  treatment  as  may 
be  indicated  to  the  last. 

818  Madison  Street. 

DESCRIPTION   OF   A  "PELVEOSCOPE." 
By    HUGO   J.   LOEBINGER,    M.  D. 

Perfection  in  every  branch  of  medicine  depends  largely 
upon  the  lesser  or  greater  skill  in  diagnosis,  which,  how- 
ever, principally  aided  by  the  numerous  advanced  tech- 
nical measures  and  media  of  the  present,  permits  access 
to  even  the  most  hidden  organs  of  the  interior  of  the  body. 
Also  the  extraordinary  high  degree  of  perfection  attained 
by  the  special  science  of  gynaecology,  especially  the  suc- 
cessful performances' of  the  many  wonderful  operations  in 
this  branch,  bases  itself,  in  the  first  place,  upon  the  accuracy 
of  the  methods  of  observation. 

This  advance  dates  as  well  from  the  time  of  the  intro- 
dactiun  of  the  duckbill  speculum  by  Marion  Sims  and  oth- 
ers as  from  the  bimanual  method  of  examination,  for  gyn- 
»cology  is  indebted  to  men  like  Simpson,  Kiwisch,  Veit, 
and  others.  By  means  of  the  last-mentioned  tnethod  it  is 
nearly  always  possible  to  note  by  touch  even  the  most  in- 
significant variations  in  the  pelvis. 

The  rectal  examination  (by  means  of  the  entire  hand  in 
the  chloroform  anajsthesia)  introduced  by  Gustav  Simon 
proved  a  decided  progress  in  the  diagnosis  of  those  parts 
lying  behind;  and,  proficient  as  they  were  in  most  cases, 
the  curative  aids  were  for  the  present  here  exhausted.  Cer- 
tainly the  desire  to  supplant  the  sense  of  touch  in  cases 
where  the  same  proved   inadequate  by  the  sense  of  sight — 


/.  «.,  the  eye — always  remained  paramount.  But  not  until 
the  antiseptic  period  was  it  allowable  in  questionable  and 
serious  cases  to  enlarge  the  boundaries  of  gynaecological 
diagnosis  by  means  of  so-called  exploratory  laparotomy. 
Undoubtedly  a  pronounced  advance  !  And  are  herewith 
all  diagnostic  resources  exhausted  ? 

May  it  not  be  possible  to  advocate  the  use  of  the  mod- 
ern technique  of  lighting  by  means  of  electricity  to  success- 
fully make  visible  the  organs  of  the  pelvis? 

Illumination  of  the  various  portions  of  the  body  and 
organs  by  means  of  artificial  light  was  brought  out  in  anew 
phase  by  Voltolini  during  the  year  1888,  shortly  before  his 
death,  by  means  of  his  transparent  apparatus,  and  given  to 
the  medical  world  at  that  time.  The  same  is  based  on  the 
transparency  of  the  human  tissues.  Upon  this  principle  he 
constructed  an  ear,  nose,  and  mouth  mirror. 

In  an  instrument  thus  perfected — as,  for  instance,  that 
for  the  first  introduced  here  by  Dr.  Freudenthal,  of  New 
York  city,  for  the  illumination  of  the  larynx — the  source  of 
light  is  an  electric  lamp  attached  on  the  outside,  the  mirror 
being  introduced  into  the  dark  pharynx.  Such  an  illumi- 
nation of  the  larynx  is  an  important  acquisition  for  diag- 
nosis. 

Upon  a  similar  principle  my  instrument  is  constructed 
for  the  purpose  of  gyniecological  investigations.  Into  the 
rectum,  after  an  enema  is  administered,  a  hollow,  flexible 
bougie  (made  of  rubber  or  silk)  is  inserted.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  have  the  diameter  so  great  that  it  can  not  be 
introduced  without  the  use  of  aniesthetics. 


I 
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The.  instrument  is  three  eighth! 
ing  its  covering,  the  width  of  the 
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which  is  an  Edison  incandescent  lamp  protected  by  a  small 
glass  globe.  Its  power  is  equal  to  about  one  candle-light 
and  it  has  a  current  of  five  volts,  such  as  is  best  used  in  sec- 
ondary elements,  through  an  accumulator,  supplied,  of 
course,  with  a  rheostat.  Heating  need  not  be  feared,. be- 
cause of  the  defective  conduction  of  heat,  by  reason  of  the 
air-shaft  in  the  protection  globe. 

Following  the  principles  of  the  Nitze-Leiter  apparatus, 
one  can,  if  necessary,  keep  up  a  stream  of  cold  water  through 


the  tube.  In  order  to  obtain  the  eifects  of  the 
trans-illuiiiination  in  the  vagina,  a  speculum,  pref- 
erably tube-shaped,  is  introduced  and  directed  to 
the  posterior  wall.  The  examination,  of  course, 
takes  place  in  a  dark  room. 
The  interior  of  the  pelvis,  with  its  principal  organs  in 
the  comparatively  thin  rows  imbedded  between  the  rectum 
and  vagina,  becomes,  by  this  means,  easily  transparent.  The 
ligaments  of  the  uterus,  the  full-blooded  cellular  tissue  of 
the  pelvis,  the  Falloppian  tubes  and  ovaries,  will  shimmer 
through  in  a  reddish  tint  or  glow  ;  the  enlarged  or  retro- 
fleeted  uterus  itself  will  appear  black,  as  will  likewise  fibrous 
and  septic  tumors  of  the  pelvic  organs,  or  pelvic  abscesses, 
or  hiematocele. 

Such  an  apparatus  should  surely  not  meet  with  any  great 
difficulties  in  its  introduction  to  practical  use — first,  because 
it  is  so  simple  to  handle  ;  second,  provided  the  possession 
of  a  batterv  be  presupposed,  it  will  prove  of  merely  nominal 
expense.  It  is  perfectly  reasonable  that  such  illumination 
will  in  many  cases  aid  extensively  in  the  clearness  of  the 
diagnosis. 

A  more  minute  description  of  the  results  obtained  there- 
with, especially  pictures  of  the  various  diseased  types,  will 
follow  later. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  append  several  historical  facts 
which  I  naturally  gathered,  after  having  finished  the  con- 
struction of  my  "  pelveoscope,"  in  anticipation  of  the  query 
whether  this  instrument  enjoyed  the  distinction  of  novelty. 
This  question  may  safely  be  answered  affirmatively,  with, 
perhaps,  the  single  modification  that  the  principle  of  illu- 
mination is  by  no  means  of  modern  date. 

It  may  astonish  many  to  hear  that  Czermak  and 
Gerhardt  as  early  as  1860  used,  for  the  illumination  of 
the  laryn.x,  an  instrument  which  differed  from  Voltolini's 
only  in  the  nature  of  its  source  of  light — viz.,  they  used 

In  1807  llruck,  a  dentist  in  Breslau  (Silesia,  the  home 
of  Voltolini),  constructed  an  electric  illuminating  apparatus 
for  the  bladder  which,  notwithstanding  its  having  been  per- 
fected then,  was,  many  years  later,  resuscitated  through 
Leiter,  the  well-known  Vienna  instrument-maker  (not  to  be 
confounded  with  his  endoscopal  apparatus). 

(!a7,cnave  in  1841  had  literally  invented  a  like  instru- 
ment, calling  the  same  "  speculum  vesica?." 


On  the  occasion  of  the  first  International  Medical  Con- 
gress at  Paris  the  Russian  professor,  Milliot,  of  Kfew,  sub- 
mitted his  "  splanohnoscope."  Proceeding  upon  the  method 
of  transparency  practiced  for  the  diagnosis  of  hydrocele,  he 
introduced  a  narrow  glass  tube  into  the  rectum  or  into  the 
stomach,  in  which  were  two  thin  electrodes  of  a  Middel- 
dorpf  battery  connected  with  platinum  wires,  to  illuminate, 
by  this  means,  a  portion  of  the  abdominal  cavity.  The 
examination  was  to  take  place  in  a  darkened  room,  simply 
externally. 

His  experiments— ^prac- 
ticed, by  the  way,  only  upon 
animals — were  treated  by  his 
professional  colleagues  at  the 
time  as  curiosities.  A  re- 
porter of  that  period  wrote  as  follows :  "  Experiments  on 
cats  and  dogs  proved  successful ;  however,  M.  could  not 
put  his  method  into  practice  on  human  beings,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  too  rapid  heating  of  the  glass  cylinder,  etc. 
M.'s  tests,  interesting  as  they  undoubtedly  may  be,  have 
therefore  no  practical  value.  Perhaps  that  may  prove  of 
importance  in  the  examination  of  nose  and  mouth  pas- 
sages, etc.  And  liere  we  are  reminded  of  an  invention  of 
Bruck's  called  a  '  stomatoscope,'  which  rests  on  a  similar 
basis." 

So  wrote  a  reporter  of  the  Gazette  hebdoviadaire  in  the 
year  1867. 

1056  Lexington  Avenue. 


The  Treatment  of  Chronic  Disease  of  the  Uterine  Appendages. — It 
is  impossible  from  the  miture  of  the  case  for  one  who  thinks  that  a 
disease  has  been  present  and  ended  in  recovery  to  brinjr  evidence  of  the 
fact  convincing  to  the  incredulous.  By  inflammation  of  the  uterine 
appendages  I  mean  wliat  I  think  most  medical  men  understand  by  it. 
It  has  long  been  known  that  the  commonest  cause  of  perimetritis  is  in- 
flammation of  the  Falloppian  tube ;  that  matting  together  of  tube, 
ovary,  and  adjacent  parts  is  very  commonly  seen  on  the  post-mortem 
table;  and  that  tender  fixed  lumps  by  the  side  of  and  behind  the 
uterus,  with  s_\inptoms  such  as  Mr.  Tait  has  descrilied  as  those  of  dis- 
tention of  the  tulies,  are  very  often  met  with  during  life.  Mr.  Tait  has 
himself  admitted  that  it  is  often  impossible  until  the  abdomen  has  been 
opened  to  say  what  these  lumps  are — whether  they  contain  blood,  pus, 
or  serum  ;  whether  this  is  in  the  tube,  the  ovary,  or  in  a  cavity  bounded 
by  adhesions  in  their  neighborhood,  and  sometimes  this  latter  point  can 
not  be  determined  even  after  the  parts  have  been  removed.  These 
lumps  are  what  I  mean  by  inflammation  of  the  uterine  appendages. 
The  great  majority  of  them,  if  sufficient  time  and  rest  be  given,  end  in 
diminution  in  size  or  even  practical  disappearance  of  the  lumps  and 
cessation  of  symptoms.  '  1  do  not  doubt  that  there  are  some  cases  which 
can  only  be  cured  by  operation  ;  but  I  believe  that  the  more  patient  the 
trial  allowed  to  the  rlx  iii-</ir,(fri.r  indnnr.  the  fewer  will  these  cases  be 
found  to  lie— ('..  Kriie^t  lliTiiiiiii,  in  a  lellcr  to  the  Umccl. 

The  Deodorization  of  Iodoform  by  Creolin. — Dr.  I.udwig  V&czi,  a 
practitioner  in  Nagy-Karoly,  communicates  to  the  JfrJicinM-chirur- 
ffische  Rundarhau  his  discovery  of  the  power  of  creolin  to  deodorize 
iodoform.  Ue  had  prescribed  an  ointment  consisting  of  one  part  of 
creolin,  two  of  iodoform,  and  twenty-hve  parts  of  vaseline.  On  the 
following  day  he  was  surprised  that  not  only  was  the  usual  color  of 
iodoform  ointment  changed,  but  that  there  was  no  smell  of  iodoform 
and  only  a  slight  smell  of  creolin.  He  points  out  how  important  it  is 
in  many  cases  that  the  presence  of  iodoform  should  not  be  known  liy  its 
odor,  and  considers  creolin  the  very  best  of  all  deodorizing  drugs  for 
the  same.  It  not  only  does  not  irritate,  but  it  is  also  itself  a  good  dis- 
infectant.— Lancet. 
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GERMAN   EXPERIENCE   WITH    THE   KOCH    TREATMENT   OF 
TUBERCULOSIS. 

The  Ergdnzungsband  of  the  official  Klinisches  Jahrbuch  for 
1890,  edited  by  Dr.  Albert  Gnttstadt,  is  entitled  Me  Wirlnam- 
Jceit  des  Koch'gchen  Heilmittels  gegen  Tnherkulose.  It  is  an 
octavo  volume  of  905  pages. 

The  book  consists  essentially  of  the  reports  of  clinical  ex- 
periments with  the  remedy  during  the  months  of  November 
and  December  by  a  number  of  well-known  observers,  including 
Leyden,  Gerhardt,  Frantzel,  Senator,  Olshausen,  Guttmann, 
Bardeleben  and  Koehler,  Lewin,  Henoch  and  Goerne,  Jolly, 
Sonnenburg,  von  Bergmann,  Virchow,  Frankel,  Westphal, 
Lucae,  Schweigger,  Kohler,  WoUf,  and  Schweninger,  of  Berlin  ; 
Trendelenburg,  Schultze,  Doutrelepont,  Finkler,  Koester,  and 
Walb,  of  Bonn;  Biermer,  Mikulicz,  Ponfick,  Fritsch,  and 
Nei-sser,  of  Breslau ;  Ebstein,  Ortli,  and  Konig  and  Hilde- 
brand,  of  Gottingen ;  Mosler,  Helferich,  and  Strubing  and 
Peiper,  of  Greifswald;  von  Bramann,  Weber,  Ackermann,  and 
Schwartze,  of  Halle;  von  Esmarch,  Quincke,  Edlefsen,  Heller, 
and  Petersen,  of  Kiel;  Lichtheim,  von  Hippel,  Neumann, 
Braun,  and  Schreiber,  of  Konigsberg;  and  Kuster,  Marcliand, 
Barth,  Mannkopff,  and  Ruuipf,  of  Marburg.  These  observers 
deal  with  the  Koch  injections  both  as  a  diagnostic  test  and  as  a 
therapeutic  measure. 

Almost  without  exception,  the  various  observers  regard  (he 
Koch  injections  as  not  infallible  as  a  diagnostic  test  of  the 
presence  of  tubercular  disease.  Indeed,  it  does  not  appear  that 
most  of  them  consider  them  notably  superior  in  this  respect  to 
the  means  of  diagnosis  that  have  long  been  at  general  com- 
mand. As  regards  their  therapeutical  value,  that  matter  is 
dealt  with  under  the  heads  of  tuberculosis  of  the  internal  or- 
gans and  external  tnbercu'osis.  The  first  heading  includes  pul- 
monary, laryngeal,  meningeal,  peritoneal,  intestinal,  renal, 
arethral,  vesical,  testicular,  and  tubal  tubercular  di.sease  of 
various  degrees  of  development  and  with  diverse  complications, 
also  pleurisy  and  pernicious  ansemia;  the  second  covers  lupus, 
tubercular  disease  of  the  boner',  joints,  lymph  glands,  various 
soft  parts,  scars,  and  the  sheaths  of  tendons,  tuberculous  anal 
fistula,  scrofuloderma,  leprosy,  rodent  ulcer,  scrofulous  eczema, 
scrofulous  keratitis,  and  various  ear  dis-cases. 

We  can  speak  of  the  results  reported  only  in  general  terms; 
to  go  into  details  would  require  more  i-pace  than  we  can  give 
to  the  matter';  1,061  cases  of  internal  tubercular  disease  are  re- 
ported upon  with  more  or  less  particularity,  but  not  «ith  such 
fullness  that  the  sum  of  the  numbers  denoting  the  results  equals 
the  whole  number  of  cases.  In  51  cases  the  result  is  not  givenj 
leaving  these  out  of  account,  of  the  1,001  cases,  la  are  reported 


as  cured,  171  as  materially  improved,  194  as  improved,  586  as 
unimproved,  and  46  as  having  ended  fatally.  Of  pulmonary 
tuberculosis  of  all  grades  there  were  932  cases.  In  48  of  these 
cases  the  result  is  not  stated  ;  10  are  reported  as  having  ended 
in  recovery,  147  in  decided  improvement,  158  in  improvement, 
533  in  no  improvement,  and  36  in  death.  There  were  708  cases 
included  under  the  second  heading.  In  1  case  the  result  is  not 
stated  ;  15  of  the  patients  are  reported  as  cured,  148  as  decid- 
edly improved,  237  as  improved,  298  as  not  improved,  and  9  as 
having  died.  There  were  188  cases  of  lupus;  5  of  the  patients 
are  reported  as  cured,  78  as  materially  improved,  84  as  ira.- 
proved,  and  21  as  unimproved.  In  several  places  the  statement 
is  made  that  certain  patients  were  made  worse  by  the  treat- 
ment, but  the  number  of  them  does  not  appear  in  the  summing 
up  ;  they  simply  figure  as  unimproved. 

It  must  certainly  be  admitted  that  this  showing  is  hardly  in 
accord  with  the  fond  expectations  with  which  the  announce- 
ment of  the  treatment  was  greeted  by  the  great  majority  of 
those  who  assumed  to  speak  for  the  medical  profession  a  few 
months  ago.  The  lesson,  however,  is  a  wholesome  one,  and 
the  authors  of  the  reports,  countrymen  and  admirers  of  Koch's, 
are  entitled  to  great  credit  for  the  candor  and  freedom  from 
prejudice  with  which  they  have  recorded  their  experience. 


SURGICAL   INTERFERENCE   IN   GENERAL  PARALYSIS. 

A  RECENT  issue  of  the  American  Journal  of  Psychology  con- 
tains a  number  of  papers  discussing  the  question  of  surgical  in- 
terference in  general  paralysis.  It  is  stated  that  to  Dr.  T.  G. 
Shaw  belongs  the  credit  of  making  the  first  attempt,  surgically, 
to  alter  the  course  of  this  disease.  To  his  mind  the  pathological 
appearances  in  general  paralysis  pointed  to  an  irritative,  prob- 
ably inflammatory,  process  in  the  upper  layers  of  the  convolu- 
tions. The  theory  of  the  operation  was  that,  by  producing  an 
alteration  in  the  existing  state  of  the  morbid  process,  a  new 
and  nutritive  process  might  be  set  up.  On  the  theory  of  nerve 
stretching  he  proposed  to  stretch  the  brain,  by  giving  it  more 
space  in  which  to  expand,  allowing  it  to  relieve  itself  of  the  in- 
creased arterial  pressure  shown  by  the  sphygraograph  to  be 
one  of  the  early  conditions  of  general  paralysis.  Shaw  con- 
siders that  the  operation  in  his  case  was  justified  by  the  success 
attending  it,  as  the  jiatient's  general  condition  improved,  al- 
though the  prominent  bulbar  symptoms  remained.  Dr.  Batty 
Tuke's  patient  also  improved  for  a  short  lime  after  the  opera- 
tion, but  then  relapsed.  Ills  case  was  further  advanced  than 
Shaw's,  but  he  felt  that  the  results  had  warranted  the  opera- 
tion. The  pressure  theory,  according  to  Tuke,  makes  it  certain 
that  obstructed  lymph  may  make  its  way  but  imperfectly  by 
naturafchannels  to  the  pia-matral  space,  and  become  diffused 
throDgli  the  tissues,  injuring  and  displacing  cells  and  fibers  and 
impairing  their  functional  activity.  The  operation,  by  permit- 
ting a  healthy  action  of  the  lymphatics  and  blood-vessels,  stays 
the  process  of  sclerosis. 

Rivington,  however,  considers  that  the  entire  mass  of 
[(athological    evidence  is   absolutely   contradictory    of   such  a 
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theory  as  this,  and  that  the  typical  cell  degeneratioDs  found  in 
general  paralysis  are  not  such  as  may  be  expected  to  follow 
simple  excess  of  fluid  pressure,  but  rather  true  degenerations, 
due  to  acute  interstitial  anomalies,  with  no  notable  differences 
between  the  changes  through  wliich  the  cells  pass  and  those  in 
senile  atrophy,  and  that  there  is  no  excess  of  fluid  in  the  first 
stage,  while  the  second  stage  is  one  of  extraordinary  develop- 
ment of  the  lymph  connective  system  of  the  brain  with  a  par- 
allel dejieneration  and  disappearance  of  nerve  elements,  the 
axis  cylinders  of  whioh  are  denuded.  In  the  first  stage,  then, 
the  only  one  in  which  an  operation  would  be  justifiable,  there 
is  no  excess  of  fluid,  and  in  no  stage  is  the  fluid  of  more  than 
secondary  importance.  The  final  deductions  from  a  survey  of 
the  evidence  in  these  cases  are  that  the  pathology  upon  whiL-h 
the  operations  were  founded  is  opposed  to  all  the  best  knowl- 
edge on  the  subject,  and  that  the  collation  of  two  cases  war- 
rants nothing  so  clearly  as  the  opinion  that  little  good  can  be 
expected  from  the  operation  of  trephining  in  general  paralysis. 


MIA'Oli   PARAGIiAFllS. 

WORD-BLIXDNE.SS   WITH   UNUSUAL   FEATURES. 

The  following  case  wa-i  reported  by  Professor  Mierzejewski 
at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  St.  Petersburg  Society  of  Psychia- 
try, and  is  given  in  the  Neurologisches  Centralhlatt  for  Decem- 
ber 15,  1890.  A  physician,  fifty-six  years  old,  had  had  syphilis 
in  his  youth,  and  for  several  years  had  suffered  from  chronic 
nephritis.  In  .January,  1890,  he  had  an  attack  of  uriemic  coma, 
which  lasted  four  or  five  days.  He  had  since  had  two  other 
attacks  of  shorter  iluratinn.  Some  time  after  the  third  attack, 
which  occurred  last  spring,  the  patient  noticed  that  he  had  lost 
the  power  of  reading,  although  he  could  distinguish  the  letters 
easily,  and  his  sight  in  general  was  unchanged.  Mierzejewski 
found  the  following,  on  examination  :  The  patient  sees  each  in- 
dividual letter  clearly,  but  is  unable  to  join  the  letters  into  sylla- 
bles or  words.  He  writes  without  difficulty  and  correctly 
whatever  is  dictated  to  him,  but  can  not  read  what  he  has  writ- 
ten. He  can  write  prescriptions  in  due  form,  but  can  not  read 
them  afterward.  He  can  make  correct  copies  without  under- 
standing the  meaning  of  the  words  copied.  Numbers,  how- 
ever, he  can  read  and  pronounce  correctly.  The  patient's  sight 
is  perfect,  and  the  fundus  of  the  eye  is  normal.  There  is  no 
disturbance  of  speech,  and  the  intelligence  is  unaffected.  There 
is  no  cliange  in  sensation,  motion,  or  the  roHexes.  After  look- 
ing through  the  literature  of  the  subject,  Mierzejewski  con- 
cludes that  this  is  the  tirst  case  of  word-blindness  as  yet  re- 
ported in  which  the  ability  to  distinguish  the  single  letters  was 
retained,  and  he  calls  it  cacitas  syllaharis  et  verbalU,  sed  non 
litteralis. 

LINGUAL    NEURALGIA    OF    MALARIAL    ORIGIN    WITH    UL- 
CERATION OF   THE   TONGUE. 

Le  DiBEitoEii  reports,  in  the  Gazelte  hehdomadaire  de  mede- 
eine  et  de  cidrur'jie  for  February  2Ist,  two  cases  of  this  atl'ec- 
tion.  He  maintains  that  it  has  never  before  been  described. 
The  first  ease  was  that  of  a  woman,  sixty-five  years  old,  who 
had  been  subject  to  neuralgia  of  the  face  or  head  for  over  forty 
years.  When  Le  biberder  tirst  saw  her  she  had  been  suftering 
for  six  weeks  with  extreme  pain  at  the  tip  of  the  tongue.  Tlie 
tongue  was  red  and  deeply  fissured  throughout  its  length.  The 
fissures  or  ulcers  had  been  repeatedly  cauterized  without  hone- 


fit.  The  patient  was  unable  to  talk  or  to  eat.  Her  mouth  was 
constantly  full  of  saliva,  which  dribbled  from  her  lips  day  and 
night.  Nevertheless,  she  was  able  to  sleep  at  night,  and  the 
sleep  was  not  attended  with  sweating.  In  view  of  the  previoug 
history  of  neuralgia  and  the  ill-success  of  all  local  medication 
of  the  tongue,  Le  Diberder  suspected  a  malarial  taint.  He 
therefore  prescribed  quinine  in  full  doses.  On  the  tenth  day  of 
this  treatment  he  noticed  a  remission  of  the  pain  in  the  morn- 
ing, which  became  more  marked  day  by  day.  The  improve- 
ment continued,  and  at  the  end  of  three  weeks  the  patient  was 
entirely  cured.  The  second  case  was  similar,  except  that  the 
patient  could  not  sleep  at  night  and  in  the  morning  was  bathed 
in  a  profuse  perspiration.  Treatment  with  quinine  wrought  a 
rapid  and  complete  cure. 


DEATH    DURING  CHLOROFORM   ADMINISTRATION. 

The  late  Dr.  Parkes  reported  in  the  Journal  of  the  Ameri- 
ca?i  Medical  AsKociation  for  February  14th  an  unfortunate  case 
in  which  the  patient,  a  healthy  girl  about  eleven  years  old,  died 
(luring  an  operation  for  removal  of  a  mole  from  the  face  per- 
formed under  chloroform  anesthesia.  The  operation  was 
practically  completed,  and  no  chloroform  had  been  given  for  at 
least  five  minutes,  when  she  was  seized  with  general  convul- 
sions. She  ceased  to  breathe  and  her  heart  ceased  to  beat. 
Dr.  Parkes  still  believed  that  chloroform  was  no  moie  danger- 
ous than  ether,  and  accounted  tor  the  greater  number  of  deaths 
during  the  adramistration  of  the  former  by  the  statement  that  a 
larger  number  of  physicians  used  chloroform,  and  implied  that 
death  was  as  likely  to  hr.ppen  from  one  of  these  anajsthelics  as 
from  the  other.  This  case  would  seem  to  have  been  one  of 
heart  failure,  the  usual  form  of  death  induced  by  chloroform 
narcosis  and  the  form  naturally  to  be  expected  from  a  consid- 
eration of  the  physiological  results  attending  its  administration. 
The  fact  that  chloroform  is  a  cardiac  depressant  is  the  strongest 
argument  of  the  surgeon  who  advocates  the  use  of  ether. 

THE  ^ADMINISTRATION   OF   ANESTHETICS  TO   CHILDREN. 

Dk.  Xess,  in  a  discussion  published  in  the  Gluxgow  Aledkal 
Journal,  reports  1,080  cases  in  which  ansesthetics  were  em- 
ployed at  the  Hospital  for  Sick  Children.  In  all  these  cases 
careful  notes  were  taken,  and  there  were  at  least  a  thousand 
more  of  which  no  record  was  kept.  Chloroform  was  almost 
invariably  used,  ether  being  employed  only  in  exceptional  cases. 
No  death  has  ever  occurred  during  the  administration  of  an 
anaasthetio.  The  mode  and  details  of  administration  are  not 
given. 

COLOPROCTOSTOMY. 

In  the  Deiituche  Medizinal-Zeituni]  for  February  2d  there  is 
a  brief  abstract  of  a  case  in  which  Dr.  L'llinann  performed  an 
operaticm  for  eft'ecting  an  anastomosis  between  the  colon  and 
the  rectum  on  account  of  a  cai'cinoina  occupying  the  upper  part 
of  the  rectum  which  did  not  permit  of  removal.  The  advantage 
of  this  operation  over  colotomy  is  said  to  be'that  there  is  none 
of  the  soiling  of  the  body  and  of  the  resulting  noisoineness  to 
both  the  patient  himself  and  to  those  abnut  him  that  arc  un- 
avoidable after  the  old  operation. 


THE   .lOlKNAL   OF   CUTANEOUS  AND   GENITO-URINARY 
DISEASES. 

In  its  April  luiruber  this  well-known  journal  justly  calls  at- 
tention to  the  excollonco  of  the  pi(rtorial  illustrations  that  have 
api)eared  in  it,  especially  during  the  last  two  years.     Certainly 
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no  observant  readers  of  the  Journal  can  have  failed  to  admire 
the  lithographic  and  other  drawings  and  reproductions  of  pho- 
tographs with  which  it  has  furnished  them. 


ITEMS,    ETC. 

Infections  Diseases  in  New  York. — We  are  indolited  to  tlie  Sauitaij 
Bureau  of  the  Health  Department  for  the  following  statement  of  cases 
and  deaths  reported  during  the  two  weeks  ending  March  31,  1891 : 


ASES. 

Week  ending  Mar.  24. 

Week  ending  Star.  31. 

cases. 

Deaths. 

Cases. 

Deatlis. 

Typhoid  fever 

7 

172 

3 

435 

8!t 

1 

Ci 

3 

3 
19 
3 

17 
42 
0 
0 
0 

11 

182 

3 

370 

82 

0 

6 

1 

4 

26 

Cerebro-spinal 

meningitis 

3 
14 

29 

,        0 

Varicella  .... 
Whooping-cou 

"h     ....... '. '. 

0 
0 

The  Florida  State  Hedical  Society. — The  eighteenth  annual  meet- 
ing will  be  held  in  Pensacola  on  April  14th,  15th,  and  16th,  under  the 
presidency  of  Dr.  Thomas  P.  Gary,  of  Ocala.  Besides  the  president's 
annual  address,  the  programme  announces  an  oration  by  Dr.  DeWitt 
Webb,  of  St.  Augustine,  and  the  following  papers  ;  The  Leprosy  Prob- 
lem, by  Dr.  R.  P.  Daniel,  of  Jacksonville ;  Forensic  Medicine,  by  Dr.  D. 
Stuart  Lyon,  of  Deland  ;  The  Hygiene  of  Cities,  by  Dr.  J.  P.  Wall,  of 
Tampa ;  Legalized  Crime  in  Florida,  by  Dr.  J.  C.  Neal,  of  Lake  City ; 
Report  on  the  Treatment  of  Tuberculosis  by  Koch's  Method,  hy  Dr. 
Frank  Fremont  Smith,  of  St.  Augustine;  The  Therapeutic  Value  of 
Oxygen,  by  Dr.  Frank  H.  Caldwell,  of  Sanford ;  Medicine  and  Medical 
Men.  by  Dr.  J.  F.  McKinstry,  of  Gainesville  ;  Report  of  Cases  treated 
by  Koch's  Lymph,  by  Dr.  SoUace  Mitchell,  of  Jacksonville;  Recent 
Advances  in  Surgery,  by  Dr.  Frank  Fremont  Smith,  of  St.  Augustine ; 
New  Treatment  in  the  Operation  for  Vesico-vaginal  Fistula,  by  Dr.  S. 
Stringer,  of  Brooksville  ;  Hypnotism,  by  Dr.  P.  J.  Stollenwerck,  of 
Jacksonville ;  The  Most  Frequent  Disea.ses  of  Children  in  Florida,  by 
Dr.  R.  H.  Dean,  of  Leesburg  ;  and  a  Report  of  Cases  of  Abdominal  Dis- 
eases and  Injuries  requiring  Operation,  by  Dr.  A.  0.  Gorgas,  U.  S. 
Army,  Ft.  Barancus. 

The  Cincinnati  Academy  of  Medicine  recently  elected  officers  as  fol- 
lows: President,  Dr.  Giles  S.  Mitchell;  vice-presidents,  Dr.  George  W. 
Ryan  and  Dr.  Thaddeus  A.  Reamy ;  secretaries.  Dr.  J.  M.  French  and  Dr. 
E.  S.  McKee  ;  treasurer.  Dr.  George  E.  Jones. 

The  Cincinnati  Obstetrical  Society  recently  elected  officers  as  fol- 
lows :  President,  Dr.  E.  W.  Mitchell ;  vice-president.  Dr.  Kufus  B.  Hall ; 
secretaries.  Dr.  T.  P.  White  and  Dr.  E.  S.  McKee[;  treasurer,  Dr.  J.  L. 
Cleveland. 


State  Medical  Association  Meetings 

in  April 

—Of  the  forty-seven 

State  medical  association 

.   whose   places 

and  times  of  meeting  have 

been  announced,  twelve  v, 

11  hold  their  annual  conv 

entioiis  in  the  month 

of  April,  as  follows  : 

Alabama, 

Iluntsville, 

April  14th. 

Arkansas, 

Hot  Springs, 

"      29th. 

California, 

Sacramento. 

"      21st. 

Florida, 

Pensacola, 

'•       14th. 

Georgia, 

Augusta, 

"       15th. 

Iowa, 

Waterloo, 

"       15th. 

Marvland, 

Baltimore, 

"      28th. 

Mij.sissippi, 

Meridian, 

"      15th. 

Montana, 

Helena, 

•'      24th. 

South  Carolina, 

Charleston, 

"     nth. 

Tennessee, 

Nashville, 

"      14tb. 

Texas, 

Waco, 

••      28tb. 

The  Harvard  Hedical  Society  of  New  York.— The  special  order  for 
the  niccliii;:  I.,  1m-  liild  this  (Salnir|ay)c\cniiig  is  a  paper  by  Dr.  George 
v..  Abbott,  on  Mechanical  Dilatation  of  tliciienilal  Tract  before  Obstet- 
rical Operations. 


The  Section  in  Genito  urinary  Surgery  of  the  New  York  Academy 
of  Medicine. — .\t  the  nu'i-tinj;  on  Tliursday  evening,  the  9tli  inst.,  the 
following  papers  will  be  read  :  An  Interesting  Case  of  Congenital 
Syphilis,  by  Dr.  J.  L.  Stowell;  Report  of  a  Case  of  Chancre  of  the  Con- 
junctiva, by  Dr.  J.  A.  Andrews ;  and  Gonorrhcea  in  Women,  by  Dr.  A. 
F.  Currier. 


special  order  for  the  meet- 
:  a  paper  l)y  Dr.  V.  B.  Med- 


The  Harlem  Medical  Association. — The 
ing  of  Wednesday  evening  of  this  week  wa: 
ing,  on  Conservatism. 

Bellevue  Hospital  Medical  College. — The  annual  conferring  of  de- 
grees took  place  in  the  Carnegie  Lalioratory  on  Monday  evening,  March 
30th.     After  the  exercises  a  reception  was  held. 

The  Iowa  State  Medical  Society  will  hold  its  fortieth  annual  meet- 
ing in  Wateiloo  on  Weilnesday,  Thursday,  and  Friday,  April  15th,  IBth, 
and  17th,  imder  the  presidency  of  Dr.  W.  D.  Middleton,  of  Davenport. 
The  work  of  the  meeting  will  be  done  in  seven  sections.  The  pro- 
oramme  contains  announceinents  of  forty-nine  papers  and  reports. 

The  American  Academy  of  Medicine  will  hold  its  sixteenth  annual 
meeting  in  Washington  on  the  2d,  3d,  and  4th  of  May. 

Changes  of  Address. — Dr.  B.  Abbott  Lindsey,  to  No.  136  West  For. 
ty-fourth  St. ;  Dr.  Eric  Vondergoltz,  to  No.  193  Second  Avenue. 

The  late  Dr.  Charles  Reyher,  of  St.  Petershnig. — The  death  of  Dr. 
Reyher,  one  of  the  most  eminent  surgeons  of  St.  Petersburg,  is  an- 
nounced as  having  taken  place  on  December  30,  1890  (O.  S.).  He  was 
in  the  forty-fifth  year  of  his  age,  a  d  his  death  was  due  to  an  accident 
met  with  during  a  shooting  expedition.  As  a  military  surgeon  he  saw 
service  in  the  Franco-Prussian  war,  and  in  the  Servian  and  Russo- 
Turkish  wars  of  1876  and  1877.  He  settled  in  St.  Petersburg  in  1878, 
where  he  soon  achieved  great  distinction  as  a  surgeon.  In  that  year 
he  contributed  to  Volkraann'a  Sanimbmg  klinischer  Vortriige  an  essay 
entitled  Die  antiseptische  Wuiulbehandlung  in  der  Kriegschirurgie,  in 
which  he  reported  most  remarkable  and  before  unparalleled  results  ob- 
tained on  the  field  by  the  adoption  of  antiseptic  methods.  He  attended 
the  Washington  Interuational  Medical  Congress  in  1887,  and  his  per- 
sonal acciuaintance  was  made  by  many  American  surgeons. 

The  Death  of  Dr.  Charles  T.  Parkes,  of  Chicago,  professor  of  sur- 
gery in  the  Rush  Medical  College,  occurred  on  March  28th,  of  pneu- 
monia. He  was  an  attending  surgeon  at  the  Presbyterian  Hospital  and 
a  tnember  of  numerous  societies.  He  was  well  known  for  his  publica- 
tions regarding  gunshot  wounds  of  the  abdomen.  In  1886  he  succeeded 
the  late  Dr.  Moses  Gunn  in  the  treasurership  of  the  trustees  of  Rush 
Medical  College,  and  became  very  influential  in  the  affairs  of  that  in- 
stitution. 

The  Death  of  Dr.  Warlomont,  of  Brussels,  iIk 
gist,  is  announced. 


lincnl  oplilludinolo- 


Society  Meetings  for  the  Coming  Week : 

Monday,  Axirii  (llh :  New  York  Academy  of  Sciences  (Section  in 
Biology) ;  German  Medical  Society  of  the  City  of  New  York  ;  Mor- 
risania  Medical  Society  (private) ;  Brooklyn  Anatomical  and  Sur- 
gical Society  (private);  Utica  Medical  Library  Association;  Boston 
Society  for  Medical  Observation  ;  St.  Albans,  \'t..  Medical  Asso- 
ciation (annual) ;  Providence,  R.  I.,  Medical  Association;  Hartford, 
Conn.,  Medical  Society;  Chicago  Medical  Society  (annual). 

TuKSDAY,  Afiril  ~th  :  New  York  Obstetrical  Society  (private) ;  New 
Y'ork  Neurological  Society  ;  Ehnira  Academy  of  Medicine ;  BulTalo 
Medical  and  Surgical  Association  (annual) ;  Ogdensburgh  Meilical 
Association  ;  Medical  Societies  of  the  Counties  of  Broome  (qnaitcr- 
ly)  and  Niagara  (Lockport — (|Uarterly).  N.  Y. ;  Hudson,  N.  J.,  (Jer- 
sey City),  Essex,  N.  J.  (annual — Newark),  and  Union,  N.  J.  (anmnd 
— Elizabeth),  County  Medical  Societies;  Androscoggin,  Me., County 
Medical  Association  (Lcwiston);  Chittenden,  Vt.,  County  Medical 
Society  ;  Baltimore  Aca<lemy  of  Medicine. 

Wkdnkhdav,  A/>ril  Sill :  New  Y'ork  Surgical  Society ;  New  Y'ork 
Pathological  Society  ;  American  Microscopical  Society  of  the  City 
of  New   York;    Medical   Society  of   the  County  of  Alliany;    Tri- 
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states  Medical  Association  (Port  Jervis,  N.T.);  Philadelpiiia County 
Medical  Society  ;  Kansas  City  Ophthalmological  and  Otological  So- 
ciety. 

Thursday,  April  0th:  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine  (Section  in 
Genito-urinarv  Surgery) ;  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine  (Section  in 
Pa?diatrics) :  Society  of  Medical  Jurisprudence  and  State  Medicine ; 
New  York  Laryngological  Society,  Medical  Societies  of  the  Counties 
of  Cayuiia  and  Fulton  (quarterly),  N.  Y. ;  Brooklyn  Pathological  So- 
ciety; New  London,Conn..County  Medical  Society  (annual);  Patho- 
logical Society  of  Philadelphia. 

Friday,  April  10th :  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine  (Section  in  Neu- 
rolog)) ;  Yorkv-ille  Medical  Association  (private)  ;  German  Medical 
Society  of  Brooklyn  ;  Medical  Society  of  the  Town  of  Saugerties. 

Satdrday,  April  11th :  Obstetrical  Society  of  Boston  (private). 


I^rotecbings  of  ^odetits. 


NEW   YOliK   ACADEMY   OF   MEDICINE. 

SECTION    IN   ORTHOPEDIC   SBEGEET. 

Meeting  of  January  16,  1891. 
Dr.  Samuel  Ketch  in  the  Cluiir. 

Congenital  (Double)  Equino-varus,  with  Exsection  of 
both  Tarsi. — Dr.  Charles  N.  Dixon  Jones,  of  Brooklyn,  re- 
ported a  case,  and  exhildted  casts  and  photographs,  also  the  pa- 
tient. The  following  was  tlie  history:  Kate  M.,  eleven  years 
old.  A  few  weeks  after  her  birth  the  feet  had  been  tenoto- 
inized,  and  an  apparatus  worn  ever  since.  On  February  29th 
both  feet  were  operated  upon  by  Phelps's  open  incision  and 
forcible  rectification.  In  November  of  the  same  year  a  wedge 
of  bono  was  removed  from  the  cuboid  in  both  feet.  She  was 
then  treated  with  water-glass  and  plaster  splints  until  early  in 
1889,  when  she  disappeared  for  several  months.  On  her  return 
there  was  found  to  be  a  considerable  relapse,  with  inver.-^ion  of 
the  feet  and  fixation  of  the  joints  of  the  tarsus.  On  November 
29,  1890,  tbe  operation  of  Mr.  Davies  Colley  for  resection  of 
the  tarsus  was  performed  on  both  feet.  At  the  end  of  four 
weeks  the  feet  were  in  good  position  and  the  wounds  were 
nearly  healed.  This  case  had  been  a  very  intractable  one,  and 
the  only  one  out  of  a  number  of  cases  of  clnh-foot,  in  the 
author's  experience,  where  it  ha<l  been  found  necessary  to  re- 
sort to  tarsal  rosertion. 

Resection  of  the  Astragalo-scaphoid  Articulation  for 
Aggravated  Flat-foot. —  The  patient  and  photographs  were  ex- 
hibited by  Dr.  .IdXKs.  who  gave  the  following  history:  K.  K., 
ten  years  of  age.  The  deformity  caused  gre;it  suffering.  On 
examination,  it  was  found  that  the  inner  side  of  the  right  foot 
in  its  whole  length  rested  upon  the  ground.  The  astragalo- 
scaphoid  .joint  formed  a  well-marked  prominence.  On  Febru- 
ary 1st  Ogston's  operation  was  performed.  The  plaster  splint 
was  continued  for  oiL'lit  weeks.     She  now  walked  comfortably. 

Excision  of  the  Hip  for  Tubercular  Osteitis.— Dr.  Jones 
also  reported  two  cases  of  this  operation.  Tillie  C.  a  delicate 
girl  of  four  years  of  age,  had  suffered  from  the  disease  for  eight 
months.  Owing  to  high  temperature  and  great  pain,  it  was  de- 
cided to  operate.  The  diseased  bone  w:is  removed  by  a  free 
incision,  which  gave  exit  to  several  ounces  of  pus.  The  dis- 
eased acetabulum  was  thoroughly  curetted,  and  an  extension 
ap[>aratus  applied.  After  the  operation  tbe  patient  experienced 
marked  relief,  and  the  temperature  remained  normal.  The 
first  dressing  was  removed  at  the  end  of  a  week,  and  the  subse- 
quent ones  were  made  about  every  four  days,  wilh  the  patient 
under  au  anrostlietic,  and  the  parts  were  thoroughly  curetted. 


The  ])atient  was  now  able  to  run  and  jump  without  any  appa- 
ratus, and  there  was  only  an  inch  shortening. 

The  second  case  was  that  of  Annie  M.,  who  had  had  a  tuber- 
cular coxitis  for  about  a  year.  She  was  three  years  old,  but  had 
never  walked,  and  the  pain  was  sufficient  to  interfere  seriously 
with  sleep.  There  was  a  fluctuating  swelling  over  the  joint. 
On  November  3d  a  similar  operation  to  that  just  described  was 
performed,  and  the  wound  was  treated  openly  according  to  the 
method  advocated  by  Mikulicz.  Recovery  was  rapid  and  unin- 
terrupted. The  speaker  felt  confident  that  the  frequent  era- 
sions  of  the  joint  surfaces  formed  an  important  element  in  the 
termination  of  the  tubercular  process. 

Dr.  V.  P.  GiBNEY  said  he  assumed  that  in  the  first  case 
the  club-foot  was  probably  the  result  of  poliomyelitis,  the  an- 
terior and  posterior  tibial  muscles  being  chiefly  affected;  and 
that,  in  the  effort  to  bring  down  the  heel,  flat-foot  had  been  pro- 
duced. He  thought  that  a  still  further  improvement  would  fol- 
low the  division  of  the  tendo  Achillis.  The  case  seemed  to  him 
to  be  a  good  illustration  of  the  necessity  of  continuing  the  use 
of  protective  apparatus  for  some  time  after  such  operations, 
for  the  history  stated  that  the  patient,  while  still  wearing  only  a 
plaster  or  water-glass  splint,  passed  from  observation  for  some 
time,  and  when  next  seen  the  plaster  had  been  discontinued  and 
the  case  had  relapsed.  The  child  walked  rather  tenderly,  and 
the  ankles  rolled  outward.  The  left  foot  could  not  be  brought 
quite  up  to  90°,  and  he  perceived  in  it  indications  of  a  probable 
relapse.  In  such  an  event  he  would  suggest  that  the  astragalus 
be  removed  according  to  the  method  of  Morton,  of  Philadelphia. 
Nothing  would  be  lost  by  the  removal  of  this  bone,  because  it 
was  really  subluxated  forward,  and  the  contention  that  after 
tbis  operation  tbe  malleoli  rested  upon  the  os  calcis  was  of  no 
significance,  as  they  rested  there  before  the  removal  of  the 
astragalus.  He  had  been  surprised  at  the  ease  with  which  he 
could  reduce  the  deformity  after  getting  rid  of  the  astragalus. 

Dr.  Royal  Whitman  cousidered  the  result  obtained  in  the 
case  of  flat-foot  a  good  one.  but  he  did  not  approve  of  this  class 
of  operations.  In  this  instance  a  child  of  ten  years  had  been 
confined  to  bed  for  ten  weeks.  If  the  foot  had  been  over-cor- 
rected under  ether,  and  placed  in  a  plaster  bandage  for  the  same 
length  of  time,  even  without  the  use  of  any  apparatus,  the  re- 
sult should  have  been  equally  good,  and,  with  the  help  of  the 
apparatus  and  exercises,  a  very  raucli  better  result  might  have 
been  obtained  without  any  cutting  operation.  Such  operations, 
in  his  opinion,  were  unscientific. 

Dr.  A.  B.  JuDSON  remarked  that  the  occurrence  of  flat-foot 
as  a  result  of  infantile  paralysis  was  rather  unusual ;  it  more 
commonly  resulted  in  equino-varus  or  calcaneo- valgus. 

Dr.  R.  H.  Sayre  did  not  agree  with  Dr.  Judson  that  equino- 
valgus  was  rare  after  poliomyelitis  when  the  anterior  tibial  mus- 
cle happened  to  be  the  chief  one  involved.  The  child  was  un- 
able at  present  to  hold  the  foot  in  that  position  in  which  it  was 
normally  held  by  this  muscle.  Under  these  circumstances  there 
was  but  little  doubt  that  the  deformity  would  recur.  He  did 
not  believe  that  there  was  any  such  thing  as  a  relapsed  club- 
foot; such  cases  were  simply  instances  of  imperfect  cures,  in 
which  the  patients  had  been  unable  to  retain  the  foot  in  its  nor- 
mal position  voluntarily.  Division  of  the  tendo  .\chillis,  wilh 
extension  of  the  foot  for  a  long  time  in  a  corrected  position, 
would  have  answered  in  this  case  without  any  operation,  al- 
though he  thought  the  result  obtaine<I  was  one  of  the  best  that 
he  had  ever  seen  after  an  osteotomy  for  flat-foot.  Unless  the 
foot  conid  be  brought  to  an  angle  of  about  1 -20°,  locomotion, 
except  with  a  high  sole,  was  imperfect;  yet.  in  all  the  cajes  of 
removal  of  the  astragalus  which  he  had  seen,  the  point  between 
the  astragalus  and  the  tibia  prevented  the  foot  going  beyond 
the  right  angle,  and,  on  this  account,  he  considered  it  inferior 
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to  the  other  operations.  Fitzgeralfl,  of  Melbourne,  had  adro- 
eated  a  method  of  procedure  which  might  almost  be  said  to 
consist  in  reducing  the  whole  tarsus  Dearly  to  a  pulp  by  a  series 
of  osteotomies,  and  then  molding  the  foot  into  the  desired  posi- 
tion, and  holding  it  there  with  a  plaster  bandage.  His  publi.shed 
results  of  ojierations  on  some  very  badly  deformed  feet  cer- 
tainly appeared  most  excellent.  Dr.  Jones's  exsection  of  the  hip 
joint  had  yielded  a  remarkably  beautiful  result,  and  certainly  it 
was  better  to  obtain  a  joint  with  such  good  motion  than  to  en- 
deavor, as  many  of  the  foreign  surgeons  did,  to  obtain  ankylosis. 

Dr.  Jones  said  that  he  considered  Dr.  Gibney's  criticism  on 
his  tirst  case  a  very  just  one.  As  to  the  second  case,  it  was 
ditticult  to  describe  the  many  difficulties  that  he  had  encount- 
ered, and  he  had  come  to  feel  that  nothing  short  of  the  heroic 
method  of  Dr.  Fitzgerald  would  ever  make  it  a  good  foot. 

Hydrarthrosis  of  the  Knee  Joint. — The  Cii.4irmax  pre- 
sented a  case  whieli  be  had  first  seen  in  1887.  The  young  man 
was  then  in  his  fifteenth  year.  The  family  history  showed 
freedom  from  rheumatism  and  joint  disease,  but  there  was 
phthisis  on  the  maternal  side.  Nearly  two  years  before  this 
time  the  rieht  knee  became  swollen,  and  a  year  later  the  an- 
kles also  swelled,  and  shortly  afterward  the  left  knee  became 
similarly  affected.  His  general  health  had  always  been  good, 
and  no  cause  could  be  assigned  for  this  condition.  Examina- 
tion showed  the  right  knee  to  be  the  seat  of  a  large,  doughy 
swelling;  there  was  no  pain  on  moticm,  and  the  movements  of 
the  joint  were  only  limited  by  the  mechanical  obstacle  offered 
by  the  swelling  itself,  and  this  only  in  extreme  flexion.  There 
was  no  elevation  of  temperature,  either  general  or  local.  By 
hypodermic  puncture  a  perfectly  clear,  colorless,  syrupy  fluid 
was  withdrawn.  He  was  treated  first  with  plaster  bandages  and 
afterward  with  elastic  compression,  counter-irritation,  and  sys- 
tematic massage  of  the  joints.  The  progress  of  the  case  had  been 
slow  and  variable  up  to  a  few  months  ago,  but  since  then  it  had 
been  uninterrupted.  There  were  still  some  fluctuation  and  en- 
largement of  the  right  side,  but  he  expected  that  the  patient 
would  ultimately  recover  completely.  The  case  had  been  diag- 
nosticated as  hydrarthrosis. 

Dr.  GiBNEY  said  that  the  case  was  interesting  on  account  of 
its  comparative  rarity  and  the  excellent  result  which  had  been 
obtained. 

Dr.  A.  JI.  Phelps  had  been  accustomed  in  many  of  these  cases 
of  effusiim  into  the  joints  to  open  the  joint  and  wash  it  out  with 
a  l-to-2,000  solution  of  mercury  bichloride,  and  ho  considered 
that  it  not  only  shortened  the  period  of  treatment,  but  was  a 
safe  practice  and  gave  e(iually  good  results  as  the  more  common 
method  of  treatment,  lie  had  often  treated  dispensary  patients 
by  this  metlioil,  and,  after  being  in  i)lasterof-Paris  for  some 
time,  they  had  been  discharged  in  three  months'  time  with  good 
result.  It  was  not  uncommon  to  find  fibrinous  material  as  well 
as  serum  in  the  joint,  and  the  removal  of  this  along  with  the 
serum  was  beneficial,  while  the  bichloride  irrigation  tended  to 
excite  a  healthy  intlammalion  of  the  synovial  membrane,  which 
hastened  the  process  of  recovery.  We  had  been  led  to  believe 
that  thene  tuliercuhir  joints  were  always  purulent,  but  he  had 
had  occa.sion  to  examine  many  such  joints  microscopically  and 
had  found  the  tubercle  bacilli  frequently  present  where  there 
was  no  suppuration  in  the  joint. 

The  Chairman  said  that  it  would  be  difJicult  to  obtain  the 
consent  of  most  private  patients  to  such  an  operation  in  a  case 
like  this,  where  there  was  so  little  disability  or  discomfort,  and 
bethought  the  operation  not  only  ."iomew  hat  dangerous  in  itself, 
but  liable  to  result,  in  a  tuberculous  case,  in  (;eneral  infection  of 
the  system. 

Stiffness  of  the  Joints  from  Eheumatism.— The  CnAiu- 
MAN   also  presented  a  man,  thirty-six  years  of  ago,  whom  he 


had  first  seen  two  days  before.  He  gave  a  good  family  history 
as  regarded  phthisis,  joint  disease,  and  spinal  disease,  and  said 
that  be  had  enjoyed  fair  health  excepting  for  several  attacks 
of  rheumatism,  the  first  of  which  had  occurred  at  ten  and  the 
second  at  fourteen  years  of  age.  The  third  attack  was  severe, 
occurred  ten  years  ago,  and  involved  only  the  right  ankle.  There 
was  no  venereal  history.  Two  years  and  a  half  ago  he  was  ex- 
posed for  eight  hours  at  night  to  wet  and  cold,  and  this  was  fol- 
lowed by  pain  in  the  left  hip,  passing  down  the  side  of  the  leg 
to  the  knee  and  across  the  small  of  the  back  to  the  right  hip. 
After  that  he  noticed  his  joints  becoming  stiff,  yet  there  had 
been  no  pain,  only  a  feeling  of  soreness  upon  motion.  Both 
hip  joints  had  very  little  motion,  adduction  only  allowing  of  the 
internal  malleoli  being  brouglit  within  about  thirteen  inches  of 
each  other.  The  arms  and  hands  were  quite  free,  but  there 
was  slight  restriction  to  the  movements  of  the  jaws.  The  pa- 
tient stated  that  he  had  been  examined  under  ether,  and  that 
while  he  was  under  the  influence  of  the  ansestbetio  the  motion 
of  the  joints  was  increased. 

Dr.  R.  H.  Sayke  said  that  the  improvement  which  the  pa- 
tient had  been  instrumeutal  in  procuring  in  his  own  case  by 
constant  efforts  during  the  past  six  months  to  move  the  joints 
suggested  an  appropriate  line  of  treatment.  Slight  daily  motions 
of  the  joints  should  be  made  while  the  patient  was  immersed 
in  a  bath  at  a  temperature  of  from  110°  to  11.5°.  Such  massage 
was  more  successful  when  aided  by  these  hot  baths  or  by  hot 
fomentations  to  the  joints.  He  recalled  one  patient  whose  joints 
were  so  generally  stiffened  that  she  had  been  lying  around 
almost  helpless  for  three  years,  who,  as  a  result  of  this  treat- 
ment, was  now  able  to  walk  without  a  cane  and  with  the  mo- 
tions of  the  elbows  and  shoulders  very  much  improved.  Such 
results  were  by  no  means  exceptional,  and  he  .should  be  quite 
hopeful  of  decidedly  improving  this  man's  condition  in  the 
same  way.  When  the  joint  was  inflamed  and  tender,  ma.ssage 
might  render  the  iuflamniation  sufficiently  severe  to  cause  anky- 
losis, but  this  man  had  been  free  from  pain  for  a  long  time. 

Dr.  GiBNEY  heartily  approved  of  the  suggestions  that  had 
been  made,  but  be  nevertheless  believed  that  Dr.  Sayre  had  had 
a  singularly  fortunate  experience,  and  that  usually  these  cases 
were  very  disappointing. 

Dr.  Phelps  said  that  if  this  was  a  case  similar  to  that  of  a 
man  exhibited  in  a  museum  as  "the  ossified  man,"  the  hijis,  the 
vertebriE,  and  oven  the  jaws  would  become  ankylosed  in  spite 
of  treatment. 

The  Chaikman  said  that  he  had  seen  a  number  of  these  cases, 
and  his  experience  had  been  unfortunate.  The  case  should  be 
classified  as  a  rheumatoid  arthritis,  and  this  disease  terminated 
in  ankylosis.  There  were  limes  in  the  cour.se  of  the  affection 
when  there  would  be  temporary  amelioration.  Ho  did  not  favor 
operative  procedures  in  such  cases,  but  he  thought  the  patient 
might  be  benefited  by  a  course  of  massage  and  baths  at  the  Hot 
Springs. 

The  Importance  of  Thorough  Examination  in  Suspected 
Pott's  Disease. — Dr.  K.  II.  Sayre  read  a  paper  on  this  subject. 
He  said  that,  although  in  childhood  the  signs  of  Pott's  disease 
were  usually  so  marked  as  not  to  bo  confounded  with  those 
of  other  troubles,  in  adults,  especially  in  women,  there  were 
times  when  the  diagnosis  was  not  clear.  In  some  cases  of 
uterine  displacement  and  ovarian  disease  the  reflex  pains 
the  posture,  and  the  gait  might  simulate  tlio  symptoms  of 
Pott's  disease  so  closely  as  to  be  mistaken  for  them  by  com- 
petent obeervers.  Several  such  cases  had  fallen  under  the 
writer's  notice.  In  the  first  case,  the  history  of  which  the 
author  related,  a  lady,  twenty-six  years  of  ape,  had  received  an 
injury  of  the  right  hip,  which  was  followed  by  severe  |)aina  in 
the  back  and  lower  extremities.     These  pains  were  worse  nt 
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night,  and  were  so  severe  that  she  consulted  a  prominent  Phila- 
delphia physician.  He  pronounced  the  case  one  of  Pott's  dis- 
ease, and  applied  a  leather  corset.  This  made  her  worse,  and 
there  was  loss  of  power  in  the  arms  and  legs.  The  jacket  was 
then  removed,  and  she  was  advised  to  rest  in  bed  for  two  or 
three  years,  but  this  advice  was  not  followed.  Two  prominent 
New  York  physicians  made  the  same  diagnosis,  and  various 
braces,  and  tinally  plaster,  were  applied  without  benefit.  She 
was  still  wearing  the  plaster  jacket  when  she  first  came  to  the 
author.  She  could  then  walk  only  with  difficultv;  she  was 
bent  forward,  and  every  jar  caused  pain.  There  was  rigidity 
of  the  spinal  muscles,  and  she  complained  of  the  girdle  sensa- 
tion and  of  pains  in  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen  and  down 
the  thigbs.  The  uterus  was  found  to  be  retroverted  and  bound 
down  by  adhesions.  An  Alexander's  operation,  followed  by 
the  use  of  a  pessary,  faradism,  and  gymnastics,  had  restored 
her  to  health. 

In  the  second  ease  the  patient  had  had  a  spinal  posterior 
brace  applied  hy  a  London  surgeon  for  supposed  spinal  disease. 
She  had  complained  of  pain  in  the  back  and  in  the  lower  part 
of  the  abdomen.  The  uterus  was  retroverted  and  tlie  ovary 
prolapsed,  and  treatment  directed  to  the  relief  of  these  condi- 
tions soon  brought  about  a  cure. 

The  third  patient  had  worn  various  kinds  of  apparatus,  and 
an  examination  had  shown  a  very  slight  knuckle  in  the  dorsal 
region,  which  was  thought  to  be  due  to  an  exaggeration  of  the 
physiological  curve,  from  her  habitual  stooping  posture,  result- 
ing from  the  abdominal  pain  from  which  she  suffered.  Her  re- 
troversion was  corrected  with  a  pessary,  and  she  had  since  been 
free  from  pain. 

The  last  case  reported  in  the  paper  was  that  of  an  antemic 
girl  with  a  marked  stoop  and  a  projection  in  the  lumbar  spine, 
with  pain  in  the  back,  abdomen,  and  legs.  She  gave  a  history  of 
dysmenorrhcea,  and  the  uterus  was  found  markedly  anteflexed. 
Tonics  and  general  faradism  improved  her,  and  she  had  been 
without  any  support  for  over  a  year,  without  increase  of  the 
symptoms  of  Pott's  disease. 

In  summing  up  the  subject,  the  writer  said  that  the  descrip- 
tion of  these  cases  showed  that  the  mistakes  in  diagnosis  had 
been  made  by  men  of  large  experience,  and  he  bad  therefore 
thought  it  worth  while  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  tliat  reflex 
pains  from  pelvic  irritation  might  easily  lead  one  astray  in  con- 
sidering cases  of  sii])poseil  Pott's  disease. 

Pathological  Dislocation  of  the  Hip. — Dr.  W.  R.  Towx- 
8END  presented  a  specimen  of  this  condition,  which  had  been 
removed  from  an  Italian  girl  fourteen  years  of  age.  The  head 
of  the  femur  was  very  deeply  eroded,  and  was  dislocated  on  to 
the  dorsum  ilii.  Tbere  was  marked  erosion  of  the  pelvic  bones, 
but  no  perforation  of  the  ))elvis. 

Acute  Arthritis. — Dr.  Townsend  also  presented  a  specimen 
illustratmg  this  affection  in  an  infant  of  eleven  months.  There 
was  no  known  cause  for  the  condition,  which  had  lasted  for 
two  weeks  prior  to  admission.  There  was  a  large  gluteal  ab- 
scess, and  the  movements  of  the  hip  were  somewhat  circum- 
scribed. As  there  were  evidences  of  septicaemia,  an  operation 
was  performed  with  a  view  to  securing  proper  drainage.  The 
child  died  of  exhaustion,  and  at  the  autopsy  it  was  found  that, 
although  the  drainage  had  been  excellent  and  the  granulations 
appeared  healthy,  the  head  of  the  bone  was  eroded  and  the  ex- 
ternal sinus  communicated  with  the  joint  capsule.  The  viscera 
were  perfectly  healthy. 

Dr.  JuDsoN  said  that  the  specimen  illustrating  pathological 
dislocation  of  the  hip  recalled  n  discu.*8ion  that  had  taken  place 
a  few  years  before  on  the  question  of  the  possibility  of  this  dis- 
location. Dr.  March,  of  Albany,  had  argued  that  Dupuytren, 
Astley  Cooper,  C.  Bell,  Brodie,  Liston,  Fergusson,  Miller,  Gib- 


son, Carnochan,  and  a  host  of  other  authorities  were  wrong  in 
considering  spontaneous  dislocation  in  hip  disease  as  a  frequent 
occurrence.  He  had  declared  that,  as  purely  the  result  of  mor- 
bid action  unaided  by  superadded  violence,  it  seldom,  or  never, 
took  place.  He  had  vi^ited  forty  pathological  mnsenms  in  all 
parts  of  the  world,  and  had  failed  to  find  evidences  of  this 
lesion.  His  forcible  article  in  the  Transactions  of  the  American, 
2/edical  Association.  1853,  had  excited  great  opposition,  and 
Dr.  Hayward,  of  Boston,  in  his  Surgical  Reports,  1855,  said  it 
would  require  more  specimens  than  would  fill  forty,  or  forty 
thousand,  museums  to  convince  him  that  a  certain  specimen, 
which  he  described,  was  not  the  result  of  spontaneous  disloca- 
tion. Before  this  discussion,  spontaneous  dishication  had  been 
supposed  to  be  a  very  common  incident  of  hip  disease,  in  spite 
of  the  doubts  expressed  by  Baron  Larrey,  and  the  statement  by 
Wickham,  in  1833,  that  it  was  of  very  rare  occurrence.  That 
dislocation  was  very  often  simulated  when  not  really  present 
was  not  generally  conceded.  Dr.  Gibney  had  exhibited  a  speci- 
men to  the  Pathological  Society  in  1877,  in  which  dislocation 
had  been  simulated  by  an  appearance  due  to  the  altered  direc- 
tion of  the  neck  of  the  femur.  But  that  it  sometimes  did  occur 
was  clear  enough  from  the  fine  specimen  in  Dr.  Townseud's 
hands.  There  was  another  pathological  dislocation  of  the  hip 
thjit  was  worth  considering  from  an  orthopedic  standpoint — 
i.  e..  that  thought  to  be  produced  by  distention  of  the  capsule 
in  the  synovitis  following  continued  fevers,  as  set  forth  by  Dr. 
Keen  in  the  Fifth  Toner  Lecture  in  1877.  He  had  recently  ex- 
amined a  convalescent  from  typhoid  fever  in  whom  there  were 
great  impairment  of  motion  and  a  distended  capsule.  Osteitis 
was  eliminated  by  the  history  of  the  case  and  by  the  absence  of 
atrophy  and  asymmetry  of  the  nates.  The  patient  was  warned 
against  undue  disturbance  of  the  joint,  .nnd  recovered  without 
dislocation  and  without  any  special  treatment.  The  subject  was 
practically  im]>orlant,  because  it  was  generally  believed  that 
serious  joint  diseases  not  infrequently  had  their  origin  in 
fevers. 

Dr.  GiBSET  said  that  he  would  like  to  know  whether  Dr. 
Townsend  thought  the  child  might  have  been  saved  if  the  head 
of  the  bone  bad  been  excised.  A  number  of  years  ago  Dr. 
Y'ale  had  read  a  paper  on  excision  of  the  hip  before  the  Sur- 
gical Society,  and,  among  other  conclusions,  be  bad  stated  that 
the  best  antipyretic  for  septicemia  was  excision  of  the  hip. 

Dr.  TowxsExi)  replied  that  there  was  marked  septicaemia 
present  at  the  time  he  had  operated  and  drained  the  abscess,  so 
that  he  doubted  if  the  result  would  have  been  diflerent  had  he 
excised  the  head  of  the  bone.  He  thought,  however,  that  an 
earlier  operation  would  have  saved  the  child's  life.  He  had  re- 
cently seen  in  Bellevue  Hospital  a  man  suffering  from  aggra- 
vated septica;n)ia  due  to  absorption  cellulitis  of  the  leg,  who 
was  so  ill  that  it  was  feared  ho  would  die  on  the  table  during 
the  amputation  of  the  thigh;  yet,  instead  nf  this,  the  amputa- 
tion was  followed  by  a  very  rapid  improvement  in  his  general 
condition. 

PllILADKLlMllA    COUNTY   MEDICAL   SOCIETY. 

Meeting  of  February  11,  1891. 

The  President,  Dr.  .lonx  B.  Roberts,  in  the  Chair. 

The  Construction  and  Adaptation  of  Spectacle-frames. 

— Dr.  CiiAHi.Ks  Hkumon  Thomas  read  the  following  paper: 

The  treatment  of  ocular  defects  by  means  of  glasses  involves, 
besides  the  optical  correction,  a  factor  of  no  less  practical  im- 
portance— their  mechanical  adjustment.  The  jturpose  of  the 
present  paper  is  to  direct  attention  to  some  of  the  mechanical 
aspects  of  the  fubject,  particularly  to  the  principles  involved, 
and  to  certain  methods  of  mounting  spectacle-glasses. 
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The  results  of  the  most  accurate  refractive  measurements 
may  be  entirely  vitiated  by  a  faulty  position  of  the  correcting 
glasses ;  not  only  so,  but  new  sources  of  eye-strain  may  be 
created  by  the  very  means  adopted  to  remove  an  existing  fault. 
Correcting  glasses  are  remedial  agents,  just  as  orthopaedic  ap- 
pliances are,  and,  as  such,  are  powerful  for  evil  as  well  as  good. 
and  hence  everything  belonging  to  them  falls  within  the  duty 
of  the  prescribing  physician. 

The  optical  center  of  a  lens  is  generally  that  part  of  the 
glass  which  we  wish  to  bring  before  the  pupil,  as  it  and  tlio 
part  of  the  lens  immediately  surrounding  it  are  freest  from 
aberrations  of  all  sorts — distort  least.  Occasionally,  however, 
it  may  be  desirable  to  displace  tliis  point  by  a  definite  amount; 
in  any  case,  we  should  insist  on  having  the  optician  carry  out 
our  directions  as  regards  the  manner  of  mounting  and  the  posi- 
tion of  the  glass  with  the  same  exactness  that  he  employs  in 
making  it  of  the  proper  strength. 

The  purpose  of  the  spectacle-frame  is  to  hold  a  pair  of  glas.ses 
before  the  eyes  in  a  definite  position  and  with  the  least  possible 
annoyance  to  the  wearer.  To  accomplish  this,  I  devised  a  phm 
about  thirteen  years  ago  (1878)  for  the  construction  of  spec- 
t.aole-bridges,  which  plan  provides  especially  for  a  wide  range  of 
adaptability  and  the  consequent  accurate  adaptation  of  spec- 
tacles to  individual  faces  of  almost  every  conceivable  form.  No 
account  of  the  principles  involved  has  heretofore  been  pub- 
lished, so  far  as  is  known,  although  some  special  forms  of  the 
bridge,  as  originally  made  un<ier  ray  direction,  have  come  into 
almost  universal  use,  being  known  throughout  the  optical  trade 
under  the  name  saddle-bridge. 

Previous  to  the  introduction  of  this  bridge  it  was  not  prac- 
ticable to  obtain  spectacle-frames  suitable  for  persons  with  un- 
usual forms  of  nose  or  face  or  with  excessively  prominent  eyes 
or  long  lashes.  Then,  besides  the  ordinary  "  regular  bridge," 
there  was  nothing  better  in  use  than  the  "  X-bridge,"  or  the 
equally  unsatisfactory  "snake-bridge,"  in  both  of  which  the 
combined  weight  of  the  glasses  and  frames  was  often  borne 
directly  upon  the  crest  of  the  nose,  besides  which  they  usually 
failed  to  place  the  glasses  in  the  correct  position  before  the 
eyes.  Few  could  wear  either  of  the  latter  with  comfort,  and 
those  who  succeeded  often  did  so  only  by  padding  them  with 
wrappings  of  thread,  thus  making  an  unsightly  cushion  at  the 
point  of  contact  with  the  nose. 

The  bridge  (Fig.  1)  under  the  plan  referred  to  consi'itsot'  ( 1 1 
a  nose-piece  of  arched  form,  of  flattened  wire  and  made  to  con- 
form accurately  to  the  shape  of  the  nose  at  a  definite  point  of 


Flo.  ].— Saddle- bridge;  typical  form  (back  view). 

selection,  crossing  the  bridge  of  the  nose  at  right  angles  and  so 
resting  saddlcwise  upon  it — wtienoe  its  name.  (2)  A  pair  of 
adjustable  return-pieces  or  arms,  to  the  extremities  of  which 
are  attached  the  rims  or  clasps  carrying  the  gla.ssea.  These 
arms  are  produced  by  bending  outward  upon  themselves  the 
limbs  of  the  wire  from  which  the  arch  of  the  bridge  has  been 
formed,  and  are  given  whatever  special  direction  may  be  re- 
quired to  place  the  glasses  in  the  desired  position  before  the  eyes 
of  the  individual  wearer. 


The  bridge  consists,  then,  of  an  arch  and  two  adjustable 
arms,  which,  while  fixing  the  glasses  in  their  proper  position 
before  the  eye,  should  furnish  as  nearly  an  immovable  support 
as  possible. 

The  bridge  of  tlie  nose  close  to  its  root  being  the  basis  of 
support,  the  spectacle-bridge  must  be  constructed  with  refer- 
ence to  this  part.  The  wire  of  which  it  is  made  should  he  wide 
at  the  middle  and  taper  toward  each  end,  so  as  to  make  the 
bridge  widest  where  it  takes  its  bearing  on  the  sensitive  part  of 
tiie  crest  of  the  nose.  Narrowing  the  extremities  is  of  special 
advantage,  as  it  facilitates  any  necessary  bending  at  that  point 
in  the  pmcess  of  adjustment.  The  sides  of  the  arch  should 
embrace  the. nose  snugly  without  undue  pressure,  and  extend 
well  back  toward  the  inner  canthus,  but  not  far  enough  to  press 
upon  the  lacrymal  sac.  The  saddle  or  arcli,  as  thus  de.scribed, 
becomes  the  fixed  support  when  it  rests  in  its  proper  position. 
This  position  varies  considerably  in  different  persons,  though  on 
every  nose  there  is  usually  one  best  point  which  should  besought 
— the  point  of  selection,  it  may  be  termed.  Unless  the  arch  is 
adjusted  to  this  particular  point,  the  wearer  will  be  rtndered 
uncomfortable,  and  be  continually  shifting  his  spectacles.  A 
few  days'  wear  may  be  required  to  determine  this  point  defi- 
nitely in  a  particular  case. 

The  arch  of  the  bridge,  when  once  adapted  to  the  nose,  is 
not  to  be  altered  in  position  during  any  subsequent  regulation 
or  adjustment  which  may  be  required  ;  it  is  to  be  considered  as 
a  definitely  fixed  support,  whose  situation  is  determined,  once 
for  all,  by  tlie  conformation  of  the  wearer's  nose.  Hence  the 
position  which  the  lenses  are  to  take  before  t!ie  eyes  does  not 
directly  depend  upon  the  arch,  but  rather  upon  the  length  and 
direction  of  the  adjustable  arms  attached  to  it,  by  variations  in 
which  the  glasses  may  be  made  to  take  any  required  position. 
The  arms  are  to  be  made  long  or  short,  they  may  be  set  high  or 
low,  pointed  inward  or  outward,  according  to  the  requirements 
of  any  given  case. 

If  the  eyes  are  specially  prominent,  and  the  bridge  of  the 
nose  is  low,  thus  causing  the  lashes  to  project  beyond  the  level 
of  the  nose,  the  arms  must  be  made  relatively  long  (Fig.  2) ;  or 


Fig.  2. — Saddle-bridge  with  hori 


ntal  arms  ;   for  prominent  eyes  and  long 
lanlie^'. 


if  the  bridge  of  the  nose  is  low  or  flat,  .and  the  eyes  are  placed 
relatively  high,  it  may  be  required  to  direct  tlie  arms  perpen- 
dicularly upward  (Fig.  3) ;  or,  again,  if  the  bridge  of  the  nose 


Flo.  8. — Saddle-bridgo  with  vertical  armfl  for  llattencd  nose  ;  cyce  high. 


is  prominent  anil  the  eyes  are  sunken,  the  arms  should  bo  short- 
ened, or  oven  reduced  to  the  minimum  required  for  pHr|)08es  of 
lateral  and  vertical  ailjustment. 

The  height  of  the  eye  as  related  to  the  part  of  the  nose  on 
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which  the  arch  rests — the  point  of  selection — determines  the 
amount  of  slant,  if  any,  to  be  given  to  the  arms.  In  practice 
it  is  found  that  in  by  far  the  larger  proportion  of  cases  the  arms 
are  nearly  horizontal,  slanting  slightly  upward;  in  exceptional 
cases  they  slant  downward  below  the  horizontal ;  and  in  rare 
instances  it  is  necessary  to  give  them  an  almost  pei'peiidicnlar 
direction  upward.  The  angle  which  the  arms  make  wilh  the 
clamp  or  rim  carrying  the  glasses  must  vary  according  to  the 
direction  of  the  arms,  in  order  to  keep  the  plane  of  the  glasses 
perpendicular  to  the  visual  lines.  The  arm,  where  it  is  soldered 
to  the  rim,  or  the  clasp  of  frameless  glasses,  is  slightly  bent  in 
an  upward  direction.  Increasing  or  diminishing  these  curves 
changes  the  position  of  the  glasses  vertically,  and  so  compen- 
sates for  any  degree  of  upward  or  downward  slant  of  the  arms. 
This  may  be  necessary  where,  for  example,  the  point  of  selec- 
tion of  the  arch  is  low  down  on  the  nose;  tlie  arms  must  then 
ascend  vertically  to  raise  the  glasses  to  a  level  with  the  eyes; 
but  this  position  of  the  arms  will  cause  the  glasses  to  assume  an 
approximately  horizontal  direction — parallel  to  the  visual  lines 
— if  the  arms  meet  the  rim  at  or  about  a  right  angle,  as  they 
nsually  do ;  in  sucli  a  case  the  arm  must  be  bent  so  as  to  join 
the  lens  at  an  oblique  angle  or  even  lie  in  the  plane  of  the 
lens. 

The  proper  adjustment  of  a  pair  of  spectacles  in  ordinary 
cases  is  largely  determined,  as  we  have  seen,  by  the  length  and 
direction  of  the  arms.  In  special  cases,  also,  as  iu  asymmetry 
of  the  face,  the  compensation  required  is  to  be  effected  by  the 
same  means.  In  some  cases  the  arms  may  need  to  be  of  une- 
qual length.  It  is  of  frequent  occurrence  that  the  centers  of 
the  pupils  on  the  two  sides  are  unequally  distant  from  the  cen- 
ter of  the  arch.  When  this  condition  exists  it  is  to  be  met  by 
varying  the  direction  and,  it  may  be,  also  the  length,  of  the 
arms. 

It  is  important,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  optician,  to 
note  that  the  principal  adaptations  of  the  bridge  are  preferably 
to  be  made  extemporaneously  and  with  the  patient  present. 
In  this  way,  with  a  variety  of  sizesof  the  typical  form  at  hand, 
the  skillful  mechanic  is  able  to  produce  any  particular  modifi- 
cation wliicli  may  be  required  without  specially  constructing 
the  frames,  even  for  atypical  faces.  It  is  often  desirable  to 
take  the  conformation  of  the  nose  at  the  point  of  selection. 
This  may  conveniently  be  done  with  lead  wire,  and  the  outline 
thus  obtained  may — by  "rubbing" — be  made  a  part  of  the  rec- 
ord of  the  case. 

Variations  in  the  size  of  the  lenses  employed  will  also  ne- 
cessit.nte  modifications  in  the  lateral  adjustment  of  the  arms. 
To  get  the  advantages  of  a  large  glass  in  cases  where  the  dis- 
tance between  the  eyes  is  relatively  small,  the  arms  will  have 
to  be  bent  inward — made  to  approach  each  other.  The  oppo- 
site direction  may  have  to  be  given  them  in  cases  of  unusual 
width  of  face. 

Lateral  supports,  or  clamps,  which  take  their  bearing  length- 
wise on  the  sides  of  the  nose  near  the  base,  as  in  eyo-gla.sses  of 
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the  best  construction,  have  occasionally  been  employed  by  oth- 
ers in  combination  with  spectacle- frames,  but  usually  in  form 
and  by  mechanical  moans  not  wholly  satisfactory. 


I  have  recently  bad  made  by  the  Fox  Optical  Company  a 
combination  of  the  eye-glass  clamps  with  the  saddle-bridge 
(Fig.  4),  which  is  neat  and  simple  in  construction,  and  which 
combines  the  advantages  of  both  in  great  degree.  The  attach- 
ment is  so  made  as  to  preserve  the  adjustability  both  of  the 
bridge  and  the  clamps.  The  special  advantage  of  this  combina- 
tion is  that  it  distributes  the  pressure  over  a  larger  surface,  and 
upon  parts  better  able  to  sustain  it  than  the  arch  of  the  bridge 
does  alone. 

The  side-pieces,  or  temples,  should  be  specially  adapted  to 
the  ear  with  as  much  care  as  the  bridge  is  to  the  nose  in  each 
individual  case.  They  should  be  hooked  around  the  ears  for 
constant  use  and  be  so  formed  as  to  retain  the  bridge  at  the 
point  of  selection  on  the  nose,  and  thus  secure  a  fixed  position 
of  the  entire  appliance.  The  curve  of  temples,  as  ordinarily 
made,  is  of  far  too  great  a  radius.  It  takes  its  bearing  behind 
the  ear  upon  a  limited  surt'aoe,  and  so  is  liable  to  cut;  it  fails  to 
secure  a  proper  hold  to  prevent  its  riding  upward,  and  it  often 
exerts  spring-pressure  productive  of  pain  and  injurious  to  ears 
and  nose  alike. 

An  adapted  temple,  designed  to  fulfill  the  above  indications 
and  obviate  these  defects,  has  recently  been  constructed  under 
my  directions,  and  has  borne  the  test  of  use  so  well  as  to  justify 
its  continued  regular  employment  (Fig.  5).     The  wire  of  which 


Fig.  5.— Adapted  temple. 

it  is  made  passes  bade  in  a  straight  line  to  the  top  of  the  ear,  at 
which  point  it  is  bent  somewhat  abruptly  downward,  and  is 
made  to  conform  accurately  to  the  posterior  surface  of  the 
conch  close  to  its  junction  with  the  head,  where  it  rests  in  con- 
tact with  the  ear,  but  without  perceptible  pressure.  Asym- 
metry iu  the  height  of  the  ears,  causing  tilting  of.  the  frames 
from  the  level,  is  to  be  met  by  a  compensating  adjustment  in 
the  temples — ;'.  e.,  bending  the  temple  upward  on  the  side  of  the 
higher  or  downward  on  the  side  of  the  lower  ear — or  both — and 
so  dividing  the  result  between  the  two  sides.  The  glasses 
should  be  slightly  inclined  from  the  perpendicular,  so  as  to 
bring  the  lower  edges  somewhat  nearer  the  face  than  the  upper, 
which  is  to  be  eftocted  by  giving  the  temples  the  appropriate 
angulation  at  their  junction  with  the  hinges  when  it  is  imprac- 
ticable to  change  the  direction  of  the  hinges  themselves. 

The  material  nf  the  frames  should  usually  he  gold  of  a  good 
quality  and  of  a  weight  as  light  as  is  consistent  with  strength 
and  steadiness.  Steel  rusts  too  readily  and  is  not  well  ada))tcd 
to  the  adjustments  frequently  required — more  especially  in  the 
temples.  Silver  is  so  soft  as  to  be  almost  worthless.  The  lenses 
themselves  should  usually  be  as  large  as  the  face  of  the  wearer 
permits:  seldom  less  than  2  x  838  mm.  for  an  adult,  and  not  in- 
fre(piently  as  large  as  20  x  40  or  30  x  42  mm.,  in  order  that  the 
eyes  may  be  well  covered  in  their  ordinary  lateral  movements. 
Such  large  lenses  are  hardly  more  conspicuous  than  small  ones 
— esj)ccially  if  frameless  glasses  be  used — because  they  allow  the 
eye  itself  to  be  easily  seen.  The  reflections  from  the  edges  of 
fratueless  glasses  which  are  so  annoying  to  some  persons  may 
be  avoided  by  slightly  dulling  the  polish  ou  the  lower  edge ;  the 
source  of  this  refiectcd  light  being  usually  at  or  above  the  level 
of  the  eyes,  the  refiection  enters  the  eye  from  this  edge  alone. 

The  glasses  should  bo  worn  as  close  to  the  eyes  as  possible 
without  touching  the  lashes.     Occasionally,  where  the  lashes 
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are  especially  long,  with  feathery  or  uneven  ends,  they  should 
be  neatly  trimmed  with  the  scissors — a  little  procedure  best 
practiced  when  the  eyes  are  closed. 

It  is  also  to  be  borne  in  mind  tliat  the  subject  lias  an  artistic 
aspect,  and  that  by  giving  proper  consideration  to  tiiis  phase 
much  can  be  done  to  remove  the  opprobrium  which  frequently 
attaclies  to  tiie  wearing  of  glas^es.  The  neat  adJDstment  of  a 
pair  of  frameless  gold-mounted  spectacles  is  doubtless  the  best 
that  can  be  accomplished  with  spectacles  in  this  respect. 

In  the  foregoing,  it  will  be  seen,  I  have  limited  myself  to  a 
description  of  no  one  form  of  bridge,  nor  even  of  a  number  of 
special  forms,  but  the  effort  has  been  made  rather  lo  demon- 
strate the  mechaji ical principles  involved  in  the  construction  and 
adaptation  of  spectacle-frames  suitable  to  all  the  requirements 
ofpractice.  By  tlie  means  proposed  it  is  practicable  to  secure 
the  correct  position  of  the  glasses  before  the  eyes,  together 
with  comfort  to  the  wearer  and  a  satisfactory  artistic  effect,  tlius 
fulfilling  the  three  principal  indications  of  spectacle-raoutting. 

Dr.  Edward  Jackson  said  that  one  of  the  diffienlties  he  had 
met  with  in  having  opticians  fit  frames,  snd  in  making  students 
underft.md  how  frames  should  lit,  was  in  regard  to  tlie  location 
of  this  "  point  of  selecticm  "  to  which  Dr.  Thomas  had  referred. 
It  was  not  any  point  arbitrarily  chosen,  but  was,  in  each  case, 
rigidly  determined  by  the  form  of  the  face.  To  it  the  traction 
of  the  temples  constantly  tended  to  bring  the  bridge.  The  bridge 
placed  above  it  was  drawn  down,  or  below  it  was  drawn  up 
toward  it  and  came  to  rest  upon  it.  ■  A  point  tliat  had  recently 
come  to  his  notice  in  fitting  frames  was  that  the  plane  of  the 
temples  must  pass  through  that  part  of  the  surface  of  the  bri<lge 
that  bore  upon  the  nose.  If  it  passed  above  or  below  this  it 
tended  to  tilt  the  bridge,  so  that  its  edge  bore  on  the  nose  in- 
stead of  the  flat  surface.  To  effect  the  proper  position  it  would 
sometimes  be  needful  to  attach  the  bridge  and  the  joint  for  the 
temple,  not  at  opposite  extremities  of  the  horizontal  diameter 
of  the  lens  ellipse,  but  at  the  extremities  of  a  shorter  chord 
l^iog  above  or  below  this  diameter. 

Dr.  George  M.  Gould  wished  to  speak  on  one  point  brought 
Dp  by  Dr.  Thomas,  and  tlial  was  the  reflection  from  the  edge  of 
rimless  glasses.  He  had  had  patients  who  could  not  wear 
glasses  on  account  of  the  annoyance  caused  by  this  retiecti.in. 
Last  year,  in  Knapp's  Archives,  lie  had  described  a  little  device 
of  his  friend  Dr.  Khoads's  by  which  the  edge  of  the  glass  was 
beveled  on  a  plane  with  the  pupil.  In  this  way  all  reflection 
was  avoided.  The  only  objectifin  was  that  this  exaggerated 
the  reflection  to  the  beholder.  In  reference  to  the  effects  of 
pressure  of  the  bridge  on  the  nose,  he  had  had  a  case  the  week 
before  that  brought  a  new  phase  of  this  matter  before  bini. 
Two  months  before  ho  bad  applied  gla^8es  to  a  patient  with 
specific  rhinitis.  Following  this  the  nose  ulcerated  near  the 
point  of  pressure,  and  sevenil  pieces  of  bone  were  discharged. 
lie  did  not  think  that  it  was  due  altogether  to  misfitting  of  the 
frame,  but  principally  lo  the  fact  that  tlie  skin  was  so  sensitive 
that  the  least  pressure  caused  trouble.  It,  however,  had  given 
him  the  lesson  not  to  apply  glasses  in  specific  rhinitis  in  an 
acnte  stage.  The  whole  of  Dr.  Thomas's  paper  was  a  corollary 
*o  the  great  fact  that  the  optician  should  be  an  cdncatvd  me- 
clianic.  The  optician  stnod  in  the  same  relation  to  the  nculist 
that  the  apothecary -tood  in  to  the  physician.  Until  the  o|ti- 
(ian  learned  to  take  a  pride  in  his  [irofession  we  should  not 
have  well-fitting  glassc.s,  unless  we  were  constantly  on  tlie 
watch.  We  should,  therefore,  do  all  that  we  could  to  elewilr 
and  encourage  the  dignity  of  the  optician's  profession. 

Dr.  TnoMAs  had  been  glad  to  hear  Dr.  .lacksun's  suggestions 
In  regard  to  the  line  of  draught  and  the  location  of  the  temples. 
He  thought  that  there  were  cases  in  which  this  might  make  a 
good  dual  of  diflference,  and  it  was  a  point  that  hitherto  he  had 


not  taken  into  account.  The  bridge  had  had  a  widely  extended  use 
for  a  number  of  years,  and  the  only  reason  for  bringing  the  sub- 
ject forward  now  was  that  it  was  not  perfectly  understood  by 
ophthalmologists  and  oiiticians.  It  was  a  bridge  of  wide  adapta- 
bility, and  was  capable  of  being  converted  into  a  great  variety 
of  special  forms,  some  of  which  had  been  shown. 
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Transactions  of  the  American  Gynmcological  fyocicty.     Vol.  XV, 

for  the  Year  1890. 

TnE  fifteenth  annual  meeting,  held  in  Buft'alo,  had  a  fair 
attendance,  and  the  papers  read  were  principally  on  questions 
in  gynsecology  many  of  which  are  still  far  from  beirg  satisfac- 
torily solved. 

In  his  address  the  president.  Dr.  John  R.  Reynolds,  dis- 
cussed the  ever  interesting  subject  of  marriage  and  restriction 
in  child  bearing.  A  high  ideal  is  taken  of  the  married  state, 
which  the  author  holds  does  imply  child-bearing.  The  desire 
to  nullify  this  obligation  of  marriage  is  held  as  an  all-potent 
cause  of  the  demand  for  divorce.  Rather  unexpectedly,  some 
practical  words  are  uttered  on  the  subjects  of  anaesthesia  in 
labor  and  of  lactation.  Anwsthetics  are  recommended  to  be 
given  freely  and  generously  in  all  stages  of  labor,  if  called  for. 

The  knotty  subject  of  extra-uterine  pregnancy  gave  rise  to 
a  lengthy  and  heated  discussion.  The  field  seemed  pretty  well 
divided  between  the  advocates  and  the  opponents  of  the  use  of 
electricity  as  a  foeticide. 

The  Question  of  Amperage  in  the  Treatment  of  Fibroid  Tu- 
mors by  Electricity  was  the  title  of  a  very  suggestive  paper  by 
Dr.  Willis  E.  Ford.  In  the  discussion  which  followed,  all  who 
took  part,  with  the  exception  of  Dr.  Tremaine,  of  Buffalo, 
agreed  as  to  the  value  of  galvanism  as  a  "symptomatic"  cure 
of  fibroids  of  the  uterus.  Some  of  the  speakers  cited  rases 
in  their  own  experience  in  which  the  growth  had  totally  disap- 
peared. 

Dr.  Henry  T.  Byford's  paper  on  Vaginal  Fixation  ol^  the 
Stump  in  Abdominal  Hysterectomy,  in  which  a  novel  and  in- 
genious method  of  treating  the  stump  was  presented,  brought 
out  a  lively  debate. 

A  suggestive  and  original  paper  on  Injuries  to  the  Ureters 
during  Labor  was  presented  by  Dr.  .-Vlexander  J.  C.  Skene. 

The  subject  of  Oephaliematoma  Verum  Externum  was  treat- 
ed of  in  a  scientific  and  exhaustive  paper  by  Dr.  Howard  A. 
Kelly. 

Laparotomy  for  Intrapelvic  Pain  was  tlie  title  of  a  jiaper 
presented  by  Dr.  T.  A.  Ashby.  The  ground  taken  was  that 
pelvic  pain  due  to  minor  lesions,  such  as  minor  forms  of  dis- 
placement, chronic  inflammation,  adhesions,  and  vascular  dis- 
turbances impossible  of  detection  without  opening  the  abdo- 
men, obscure  lesions  of  the  ovaries  not  recognizable  to  the 
nuked  eye,  justified  the  operation  of  laparotomy  and  the  re- 
moval of  the  ovaries.  The  histi.'ry  of  a  single  case  was  nar- 
rated, which  was  misleading  in  that  scarcely  five  months  had 
elapsed  since  the  operation.  Dr.  Howard  A.  Killy  struck  the 
right  chord  when  he  stated  that  laparotoui)  for  pelvic  pain  was 
"a  retrogressive  step,  carrying  us  back  to  the  practice  of  six 
or  eight  years  ago,  when  laparotomy  was  too  often,  not  a  last, 
but  a  first  resort."  He  made  a  strong  plea  for  the  cultivation 
of  more  careful  and  thorough  bimanual  examinations,  and  for 
the  resort  to  anrosthetics  in  diflicult  and  doubtful  cases.  Most 
of  the  other  speakers  who  followed  took  about  the  same  grouDd. 
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It  is  comforting,  therefore,  to  observe  the  inauguration  of  a 
more  conservative  and  scientific  spirit. 

A  nnmber  of  other  very  interesting  papers  were  presented, 
abstracts  of  which  were  given  in  onr  report  of  the  proceedings. 
The  volume,  as  usual,  is  handsomely  bound  and  well  printed, 
and  is  essential  to  the  library  of  those  physicians  who  wish  to 
keep  abreast  with  the  advances  of  American  gynwcology. 


Jahresbericht  uher  die  Fortschritfe  av/dem  Gebieteder  Gehurts- 
hilfe  tind  Gyndhologie.     TJnter  Mitwirknng  von  Dr.  Ahl- 
feld  (Marburg),  Dr.  Bumm  (Wiirzbnrg),  Dr.  Carsten  (Ber- 
lin), Dr.  Doderlein  (Leipzig),  Dr.  Felsenreich  (Wien),  Dr. 
Frommel  (Erlangen),  Dr.  Lohlein  (Giessen),  Dr.  C.  Rnge 
(Berlin),   Dr.  Sanger  (Leipzig),   Dr.  Schwarz  (ILiUe),  Dr. 
Stampf  (Munchen),  Dr.  Veit  (Berlin),   Dr.  Wiedow  (Frei- 
burg).    Herausgegeben  von  Prof.  Dr.  Riciiaed  Frommel  in 
Erlangen.     IIL  Jahrgang.     Bericht  tiber  das  Jahr  1889. 
This  excellent  yearly  report  has  all  the  elements  which  such 
a  work  should  possess.     It  is  well  arranged,  sill  articles  of  any 
importance  appearing  during  the  year  are  included,  and  a  short 
criticism  is  given  of  the  most  important  ones.     To  the  special- 
ist and  general  practitioner  it  is  of  inestimable  value. 
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SCISSOR-FORCEPS  FOR  THE  REMOVAL  OF  ADEN'JID  TISSUE 

FROM   THE   VAULT   OF  THE  PHARYNX. 

By  F.  Whitehill  Hi.nkel,  A.  M.,  M.  D., 

BUFFALO,  N.   Y. 

In  the  removal  of  an  bypertropbied  pharyngeal  tonsil,  or  of  super- 
secreting  glandular  tissue  from  the  vault  of  the  pharynx,  in  the  adult, 
I  have  found  Loewenberg's  forceps  unsatisfactory  on  account  of  the 
small  bite  of  the  instrument  and  its  inability  readily  to  penetrate  the 
somewlmt  hardened  tissue.  Raynor's  instrument  is  open  to  the  same 
objection — i.  c,  the  small  amount  of  the  tissue  situated  in  the  vaidt  of 
the  pharynx  that  can  be  included  between  the  blades  necessitates  re- 
peated cutting.  Moreover,  I  have  on  one  occasion  had  the  sharp  point 
of  the  unclosed  loop  forming  one  blade  of  this  instrument  pierce  the 
soft  palate  during  a  sudden  and  uuexjiected  movement  of  the  patient. 
1  have  guarded  against  a  repetition  of  this  awkward  accident  by  having 
the  point  covered  with  a  little  button  or  knob. 

In  a  decided  majority  of  cases  in  the  adult  requiring  operations 
upon  the  pharyngeal  tonsil,  the  glandular  tissue  is  found  arranged  in 
foliis  lying  antero-posteriorly  upon  the  roof  of  the  i)harynx,  with  more 
or  less  deep  sulci  between  them.     The  otherwise  excellent  adcnotome 


of  Dclavan  I  have  found  unsuited  to  the  removal  of  these  antero- 
posterior bilobate  or  trilobate  hypertrophies  of  the  pharyngeal  tonsil, 
the  tissues  not  engaging  readily  in  the  blades  cutting  antero-posteriorly. 
In  operations  in  this  region  under  cocaine  ana'sthesia,  and  aided  by  the 
rhinoscopic  mirror,  it  is  of  importance  to  remove  the  greatest  amount 
of  tissue  possible  with  the  fewest  introductions  of  the  instrument ;  for, 
after  the  first  few  bites  of  the  forceps,  tlic  free  ha'morrhage  interfeies 
greatly  with  exactness  of  procedure.  An  instrument  that  shall  em- 
brace niorc  or  less  completely  one  of  the  glandular  folds  described 


above,  and  cut  rather  than  tear  it  away,  will  expedite  and  simplify 
this  somewhat  difficult  operation.  To  meet  these  requirements  I 
have  devised  an  adenoid  scissor-forceps  that  Tiemann  &  Co.  have  made 
for  me  accurately  and  beautifully. 

Fig.  1  and  Fig.  2  show  different  curves  of  the  instrument.  The 
form  shown  in  Fig.  1  is  adapted  to  the  removal  of  gland  tissue  lying  on 
the  posterior  aspect  of  the  vault.  The  form  shown  in  Fig.  2,  smaller 
and  curved  vertically  at  a  more  acute  angle,  is  better  adapted  to  the 
removal  of  tissue  attached  to  the  roof  of  the  vault,  and  directly  behind 
and  above  the  choan;e.  One  fenestra  overlaps  the  projecting  sharp 
edge  of  the  other  when  the  blades  are  closed,  thus  giving  it  a  scissor 
action.  The  lateral  bite  of  the  instrument  I  regard  as  a  decided  ad- 
vantage, enabling  the  operator  to  remove  in  some  cases  an  entire  lobe 
of  gland  tissue,  such  as  described  above,  with  one  manipulation.  I  find 
this  instrument  especially  adapted  to  operations  upon  the  adult  when 
operating  under  cocaine  and  with  illumination.  The  shallow  pharvnx 
of  childhood  renders  difficult  the  introduction  of  the  scissors  unless  the 
soft  palate  is  tied  forward  after  the  method  of  Wales  under  general 
anaesthesia,  when  thi  instrument  will  be  found  often  to  expedite  the 
removal  of  the  accumulated  adenoid  tissue.  I  repeat  that  it  is  espe- 
cially in  operations  upon  the  adult,  and  under  cocaine  anaesthesia,  that 
I  have  found  these  scissors,  in  my  hands,  an  improvement  over  any 
instrument  with  which  I  am  familiar  in  precision,  rapidity,  and  ease  of 
manipulation. 


^isff  Ilan  n. 


The  CoQtinnous-coil  Induction  Heliz. — Dr.  A.  D.  Rockwell,  of  New 
York,  contiibutes  to  the  Medical  Record  for  February  14th  an  article 
on  The  Different  Physiological  and  Therapeutical  Proi)erties  of  the  In- 
duced Currents  of  Electricity,  with  Especial  Reference  to  Bipolar  Fara- 
dization. Speaking  of  the  continuous-coil  helix  (which,  we  understand, 
is  made  only  by  the  Jerome  Kidder  Manufacturing  Company,  of  New 
York,  and  is  fully  described  in  Beard  and  Rockwell's  Medical  and  Sur. 
gical  Electricitji,  sixth  edition,  page  292),  Dr.  Rockwell  says : 

Although  arouud  the  primary  coil  of  an  ordinary  induction  appa- 
ratus extra  and  distinct  coils  of  finer  wire  up  to  the  number  of  nine  can 
be  wound,  the  current  from  each  successive  coil  becomes  weaker  and 
weaker,  and  experience  has  shown  that  for  all  practical  purposes  there 
is  need  for  but  two  helices,  or  at  most  three,  that  yield  the  primary  and 
secondary  induced  currents.  This  apparatus  we  term  the  separate-coil 
apparatus,  to  distinguish  it  from  another  combination  of  helices,  termed 
the  continuous  coil,  and  it  is  the  current  from  these  two  distinct  coils 
of  the  separate-coil  apparatus  to  which  reference  is  always  made  in  the 
consideration  of  bipolar  faradization.  In  this  paper,  however,  I  shall 
speak  of  bipolar  faradization  in  connection  only  with  the  continuous- 
coil  helix,  the  efficiency  of  which  over  the  other  form  is  very  great. 
While  in  the  ordinary  separate-coil  machine  with  which  Duchenne  car- 
ried on  his  original  series  of  experiments,  and  with  which  Apos" 
toll  and  others  practice  the  bipolar  method,  we  are  limited  to  two 
currents — the  primary  induced  and  the  secondary  pure  induced 
— we  obtain  from  the  continuous  apparatus  many  distinct  mani- 
festations of  the  induction  current,  four  of  which,  at  least, 
differ  so  widely  in  their  physical,  physiological,  and  thera- 
peutical properties  as  to  render  it  a  matter  of  the  utnuist  im- 
portance that  we  appreciate  the  fact  that  these  currents  can 
not  be  applied  indiffeiently  in  practice. 
Indeed,  let  one  become  l>ut  once  convinced  by  personal  experiment 
of  the  striking  difference  in  the  action  of  these  four  qualities  of  current 
on  nerve  and  muscle,  and  he  will  hardly  need  the  demonstration  of 
clinical  experience  to  convince  him  of  their  different  therapeutical  prop- 
erties. The  current  from  the  primary  or  first  induction  coil  of  the 
continuous-coil  apparatus  corresponds  very  closely  with  the  current 
from  the  primary  coil  of  the  separate  or  double-coil  apparatus.  The 
wire  is  short  and  thick,  offering  very  little  resistant  to  the  passage  of 
electricity,  and  so  gives  forth  a  current  of  little  tension  but  large  qunu- 
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tity,  so  called.  WTien  applied  externally,  its  appreciable  influence  is 
very  slight.  Its  tension  is  so  low  that  it  overcomes  with  exceeding  dif- 
ficulty the  resistance  of  the  sliin  that  must  be  encountered  in  all  ex- 
ternal applications.  Its  reflex  as  well  as  direct  influence  is  therefore 
very  slight,  and  it  only  moderately  excites  cutaneous  sensibility. 

It  acts  with  considerable  chemical  power,  readily  burning  steel  or 
iron,  as  manifested  by  the  bright  deflagrating  spark  given  forth.  It 
will  electroplate  and  electrolyze  to  a  degree  not  attainable  with  the 
other  induction  coils  either  alone  or  in  combination.  The  important 
practical  point,  however,  in  connection  with  this  current  is  the  e.xtra- 
ordinary  increase  in  energy  that  is  manifested  when  application  is  made 
to  parts  within  the  hody.  When  applied  to  the  rectum,  the  vagina,  or 
the  uterus,  not  only  are  the  contractions  pronounced,  by  a  strengtli  of 
current  insufficient  to  produce  any  observable  effect  when  applied  ex- 
ternally, but  may  easily  be  made  exceedingly  painful.  It  may  be  here 
remarked  that  the  testes  also  are  far  more  acutely  sensitive  to  this  cur- 
rent than  to  the  currents  of  pure  induction. 

Far  more  severe  in  its  influence,  however,  is  the  second  current  of 
the  series — that  proceeding  from  the  primary  and  second  coils  of  the 
combination.  Externally  applied,  it  is  comparatively  weak,  although 
far  stronger  than  the  other :  but  when  applied  by  the  bipolar  method 
to  the  uterus  or  vagina,  its  extraordinary  action  on  motor  and  sensory 
parts  will  hardly  be  credited  without  actual  demonstration  of  the  fact. 
It  is  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world  to  demonstrate  this  fact  unwittingly, 
to  the  injury  of  the  patient  and  to  the  operator's  mortification.  This  is 
what  may  very  readily  occur.  An  intravaginal  or  intra-uterine  applica- 
tion is  being  made  with  the  current  of  tension.  The  patient  complains 
of  an  uncomfortable  sensation,  which  may  or  may  not  be  due  to  the 
action  of  the  current,  and  you  shift  the  slide  so  as  to  exchange  the  cur- 
rent of  great  for  one  of  lesser  tension,  which,  atcording  to  all  the  ex- 
periences of  external  application,  is  infinitely  weaker.  Instantly  a 
shock  is  occasioned,  associated  with  the  acutest  pain  and  the  most  rigid 
contractions,  that  astonishes  yourself  and  terrifies  your  patient,  a  mishap 
which  I  have  known  in  more  than  one  instance  to  excite  neuralgia  and 
other  severe  nervous  symptoms  of  a  distressing  and  more  or  less  perma- 
nent character. 

The  advantage  of  these  first  two  currents  of  the  series  over  the  last 
two,  presently  to  be  described,  lies  almost  wholly  in  the  effects  of  their 
internal  application,  and  especially  by  the  bipolar  method.  Both  cur- 
rents, and  especially  the  current  from  the  combination  of  the  primary 
and  second  induction  coils,  act  as  powerful  muscular  tonics  when  ap- 
plied internally,  and  are  capable  of  exciting  contractions  of  the  involun- 
tary muscular  fibers  of  the  uterus  of  every  degree  of  severity.  For  this 
reason  it  is  invaluable  in  cases  of  postpartum  haemorrhage,  and  must. 
it  seems  to  me,  prove  far  superior  to  ergot  for  its  suppression,  since 
it  acts  instantaneously,  and  with  a  force  just  sufficient  to  accomplish 
the  object  desired. 

The  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine. — The  programme  foi-  the 
meeting  on  Thursday  eveiiing  of  this  week  included  a  paper  on  Lupus, 
by  Dr.  Henry  G.  Piffard ;  one  on  Public  Baths,  by  Dr.  Simon  Barucli ; 
and  reports  on  the  Koch  treatment  of  lupus  at  Mount  Sinai  and  Belle- 
vue  Hospitals,  by  Dr.  H.  X.  Heineman  and  Dr.  H.  P.  Loomis. 

At  the  next  meeting  of  the  .Section  in  Picdiatrics,  on  Thursday  even- 
ing, the  9th  inst.,  the  subject  of  The  Prevention  of  Diphtheria  will  be 
discussed  by  the  chairman.  Dr.  Augustus  Cailli,  and  by  Dr.  .1.  Lewis 
Smith,  Dr.  Joseph  D.  BiTant,  Dr.  T.  Mitchell  Prudden,  Mr.  John  Jasper, 
Mr.  W.  P.  Prentiss,  and  Dr.  Abraliam  Jacobi. 

At  the  next  meeting  of  the  Section  in  Neurology,  on  Friday  evening, 
*he  10th  inst.,  Dr.  Charles  K.  Mills,  of  Philadelphia,  is  to  read  a  paper 
on  Ophthalmoplegia  from  Gross  Lesions,  and  Dr.  B.  Sachs  one  on 
■'  plillis  of  the  Central  Nervous  System. 

At  the  next  meeting  of  the  Section  in  General  Surgery,  on  .Monday 

iiing,  the  I3th  inst..  Dr.  S.  E.  Millikcn  wiH  read  a  paper  on  The 
Treatment  of  Hernia  in  Children  by  means  of  the  Hank  Truss,  and  Dr. 
J.  William  White,  of  Philadelphia,  will  read  a  paper  on  The  Curative 
Effect  of  Oiieration.-i  pir  « . 

Ergotole  in  Placenta  Prsevia.— Dr.  William  E.  Wysham,  of  Caton.s- 
Tille,  Md.,  writes  as  follows :  "  In  a  ca.Hc  of  placenta  pncviu  with  ter- 
rific flooding,  when  the  fluid  extract  of  ergot  {could  not  be  retained  by 


the  stomach,  'ergotole ' — a  most  concentrated  and  eflicient  preparation 
of  ergot,  manufactured  by  Sharp  &  Dohme,  of  Baltimore — was  used 
with  the  greatest  satisfaction,  and  I  am  particularly  pleased  with  it.  I 
administered  ten  minims  hypoderniically,  and  it  acted  magically.  I 
think  that  the  profession  should  be  made  acquainted  with  its  valuable 
properties,  as  I  consider  it  the  duty  of  every  physician  to  do  all  in  his 
power  to  make  known  a  remedy  which  he  has  seen  save  human  lives,  as 
the  '  ergotole  '  certainly  did  in  this  frightful  case  of  flooding.  I  have 
used  it  in  other  cases  when  the  fluid  extract  could  not  be  retained  by 
the  stomach,  and  I  regard  it  as  a  most  valuable  addition  to  therapeutics. 
It  is  the  most  satisfactory  preparation  I  have  ever  used  in  a  practice  of 
more  than  forty-two  years." 

The  Parkin  Prize  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  of  Edinburgh. 

— The  council  of  the  college  makes  the  following  announcement  :  In 
terms  of  the  bequest  made  to  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  of  Edin- 
burgh by  the  late  Dr.  John  Parkin,  fellow  of  the  college,  a  prize  is  here- 
by offered  for  the  best  essay  on  The  Curative  Effects  of  Carbonic-acid 
Gas  or  other  Forms  of  Carbon  in  Cholera,  the  different  forms  of  Fever, 
and  other  Diseases.  The  prize  is  of  the  value  of  one  hundred  pounds 
sterling,  and  is  open  to  competitors  of  all  nations.  Essays  intended 
for  competition,  which  must  be  written  in  the  English  language,  to  be 
received  by  the  secretary  not  later  than  December  31,  1892.  Each  es- 
say must  bear  a  motto,  and  be  accompanied  by  a  sealed  envelope  bear- 
ing the  same  motto  outside  and  the  author's  name  inside.  The  success- 
ful candidate  must  publish  his  essay  at  his  own  expense,  and  present  a 
printed  copy  of  it  to  the  college  within  the  space  of  three  months  after 
the  adjudication  of  the  prize. 

Mortality  in  Cities  in  the  United  States. — The  following  table  rep. 
resents  the  mortality  in  the  cities  named,  as  reported  to  Dr.  John  B. 
Hamilton,  Surgeon-General  of  the  Marine-Hospital  Service,  and  pub- 
lished in  the  Abstract  of  Sanitary  Reports  for  March  27th : 
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MEDICO-LEGAL  NOTES. 
By  Hkniiv  \.  Kii.Kv,  Ksy.,  ok  tiik  New  Yokk  Bar. 

The  Legal  Aspects  of  Hypnotism. — A  writer  in  the  Edinburgh 
Jfii-iili'-al  lievirw,  on  the  liCgal  Aspects  of  Hypnotism,  recently  said; 
"  lioiighiy  classified,  the  chief  problems,  from  a^lcgal  point  of  view,  ap- 
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pear  to  be :  (1)  The  possible  undermininf;  of  the  physical  and  mental 
health  of  the  subject  by  frequent  hypnotation ;  (2)  the  possibility  of 
inducing  the  subject  in  the  hypnotic  state  to  sign  documents,  enter  on 
obligations,  etc.,  without  the  exercise  of  free  will ;  (3)  the  likelihood  of 
crimes,  such  as  robbery  and  rape,  being  committed  on  a  subject  in  the 
hypnotic  state,  of  the  actual  performance  of  which  the  subject  would 
afterward  either  have  no  consciousness,  or,  if  suspecting  the  perpetra- 
tor, would  make  a  false  statement  in  order  to  screen  him ;  (4)  the  in- 
ducing of  the  subject  to  commit  crimes  in  a  waking  state  at  the  insti- 
gation of  the  operator,  and  in  circumstances  allowing  the  operator  am- 
ple time  to  get  out  of  the  way ;  (5)  the  possibility  of  tampering  with 
witnesses  in  so  far  as  subjects  may  be  made  to  fancy  they  have  actu- 
ally seen  events  suggested  by  the  operator,  and  to  describe  them  in 
very  full  detail ;  (6)  an  indirect  danger  of  real  criminals  pretending  to 
have  been  acting  under  the  influence  of  hypnotism,  of  women  accusing 
perfectly  innocent  persons  of  having  hypnotized  and  ravished  them,  and 
of  pretended  hypnotism  in  many  other  ways  being  made  an  excuse  for 
crimes  or  for  blackmail. 

"  Of  all,  or  nearly  all,  these  enumerated  dangers  there  are  actual  illus- 
trations in  the  French  and  German  works  on  the  subject,  and  in  the 
articles  scattered  up  and  down  medical  and  scientific  review;!  and  maga- 
zines." 

An  interesting  account  of  the  serious  results  of  an  experiment  in 
hypnotizing  a  person  was  given  in  this  Journal  in  the  issue  for  March 
14th.  On  the  other  hand,  the  daily  papers  narrate  the  entire  success 
attending  the  effort  to  hypnotize  two  intemperate  brothers  in  Nevada. 
The  operator  is  said  to  have  kept  one  of  them  for  several  hours  under 
the  hypnotic  influence,  and  wlien  he  was  restored  to  consciousness,  he 
was  told  to  go  and  drink  no  more.  The  admonition  was  effective.  He 
could-not  drink,  though  he  made  a  vigorous  efTort  to  do  so.  The  liquor 
acted  on  him  like  an  emetic.  It  is  said  that  this  happened  some  six 
weeks  ago  and  that  he  has  not  tasted  a  drop  since.  The  younger 
brother  was  then  taken  to  the  operator  and  the  same  result  was  pro- 
duced. So  intense  became  the  dislike  for  liquor  that  he  could  not  be 
induced  to  touch  it. 

If  the  newspaper  reports  of  this  case  are  reliable,  a  new  field  is 
opened  for  hypnotic  effort,  and  the  temperance  people  may  be  expected 
to  become  ardent  believers  in  the  strange  intiuence. 

A  Qnestion  of  Legitimacy. — In  a  recent  case  in  North  Carolina  the 
question  of  the  legitimacy  of  a  child  born  in  wedlock  was  up  for  con- 
sideration, and  the  Court  said  that  the  old  ma\\m,  paler  est  quern  mtptia 
deinotiMranl,  was  construed  much  less  strictly  now  than  in  former  times. 
It  used  to  be  the  rule  that  no  opposing  evidence  would  be  admitted  if 
the  husband  was  not  impotent  and  could  have  had  access  to  the  wife. 
In  the  case  at  bar,  however,  there  was  evidence  proving  the  non-access 
of  the  husband,  and,  to  support,  it  evidence  was  allowed  showing  how 
the  mother  was  treated  by  a  man  at  whose  house  she  was  living  at  the 
time  of  and  l)efore  the  birth  of  the  child. 

The  Insane  Poor  and  Police  Matrons  Bills.  — Two  bills  in  which  the 
profession  unci  the  publii'  M  huge  uri'  interested  have  just  become  laws 
by  the  signature  of  Governor  Hill.  The  first  is  the  bill  appropriating 
$464,850  for  the  State  care  of  the  insane  poor.  This  money  is  to  be 
used  in  erecting,  furnishing,  and  equipping  ne>v  buildings  which  will  be 
needed  at  the  asylums  in  Ctica,  Hudson,  Middletown,  Buffalo,  and 
Blnghamton.  The  other  bill  is  known  as  the  Police  Matrons  bill,  and 
makes  compulsory  the  appointment  of  matrons  at  the  police  stations  in 
cities  of  25,110(1  inhabitants  and  over.  It  also  provides  for  the  separate 
confinement  of  fcnnilc  prisoners.  The  Governor  says :  "  From  corre- 
spondence which  I  have  had  with  the  mayors  of  cities  of  the  State  I  am 
convinced  that  the  only  way  to  secure  the  wholesome  results  aimed  at 
in  the  present  law  is  to  make  its  provisions  mandatory.  Although  in 
a  few  cities,  including  my  own  city  of  Elniira,  police  matrons  have  been 
voluntarily  appointed  and  are  giving  general  satisfaction,  in  most  cities 
no  appropriations  have  been  made  for  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
the  act." 

In  the  Senate  a  bill  has  just  been  passed  making  the  union  legal  be- 
tween the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  and  Columbia  College. 

The  Paternity  of  Twins. — An  English  law  journal  contains  the  fol- 
lowing paragraph  :  "A  curious  plea  was  put  on  record  in  a  case  of  se- 
duction which  came  before  the  Court  of  Appeals  this  week.    The  action 


was  by  the  father  of  a  girl  for  damages  for  the  loss  of  her  services  ow- 
ing to  her  having  been  seduced  by  the  defendant  and  having  given  birth 
to  twins.  The  defendant,  besides  denying  the  seduction,  further  pleaded 
that  he  was  not  the  father  of  the  twins,  •  or  either  of  them.'  It  is  need- 
less to  say  that  this  ])lea  caused  considerable  merriment  in  Court." 

The  Bight  of  Burial. — The  famous  case  on  the  right  of  burial  found 
in  4  Bradf.  8urr.  Kep.  settled  the  law  on  the  subject  for  this  State,  and 
the  exhaustive  essay  of  Mr.  Ruggles,  the  referee  in  that  case,  is  one  of 
the  most  learned  treatises  to  be  found  in  any  law  book.  The  principle 
of  that  case  has  just  been  affirmed  in  an  Indiana  case,  where  it  was  held 
that  the  custody  of  a  corpse  and  the  right  of  burial  belonged  to  the  next 
of  kin,  not  to  the  executor  or  administrator,  that  the  courts  have  power 
to  protect  the  next  of  kin  in  the  exercise  of  their  right,  and  that  under- 
takers who  contract  with  parents  to  keep  safely  the  body  of  their  de- 
ceased child  until  they  sliould  be  ready  to  inter  the  same  are  liable  on 
breach  of  such  contract  to  damages  for  mental  anguish  caused  thereby. 
The  Indiana  courts  have  adopted  the  general  rule  that  distress  of  mind 
caused  by  the  wrongful  act  of  a  person  is  good  ground  for  a  verdict  of 
damages,  and  have  applied  the  rule  to  cases  where  telegrams  mention- 
ing sickness  and  death  have  not  been  delivered  as  well  as  to  cases  like 
the  above-mentioned. 


To  Contributors  and  Correspondents. — The  attention  of  aU  who  purpose 
favoring  lus  with  commimieations  «  respect/ui/t/  caiied  to  the  follow- 
ing: 

Avlhors  of  articles  intended  for  publicaiion  under  the  head  of  "  original 
contributions  "  are  respectfully  informed  thai,  in  accepting  stKh  arti- 
cles, we  ahoays  do  so  with  the  understanding  thai  the  following  condi- 
tions are  to  be  observed:  (i)  when  a  manuscript  is  sent  to  this  jour- 
nal, a  similar  maTUiscript  or  any  abstract  thereof  must  not  be  or 
have  been  senl  to  any  other  periodical,  unless  we  are  specially  notified 
of  the  fact  at  the  time  the  article  is  senl  to  us  ;  (:?)  accepted  articles 
are  subject  to  the  customary  rules  of  edilorial  revision,  and  will  be 
published  as  promptly  as  our  other  engagemants  will  admit  of — we 
can  not  engage  to  publish  an  article  in  any  specified  issue  ;  (3)  any 
conditions  which  an  author  wishes  complied  with  must  be  distinctly 
stated  in  a  communication  accompanying  the  manuscript,  and  no 
new  conditions  can  be  considered  after  t/ie  mamiscript  has  been  put 
into  the  type-setters'  hands.  We  are  often  constrained  to  decline 
articles  which,  although  they  may  be  creditable  to  their  authors,  are 
not  suitable  for  publication  in  this  journal,  either  because  they  are 
too  long,  or  are  loaded  with  tabular  matter  or  prolix  histories  of 
cases,  or  deal  with  subjects  of  little  interest  to  the  medical  profession 
at  large.  We  can  not  enter  into  any  correspondence  concerning  our 
reasons  for  declining  an  article. 

All  letters,  w/wther  intended  for  publication  or  not,  must  contain  the 
writer's  name  ajid  addrtss,  not  necessarily  for  publication.  Ko  at- 
tention will  be  paid  to  anonymotis  communications.  Hereafter,  cor- 
respondents asking  for  information  thai  we  are  capable  of  giving, 
and  that  can  properly  be  given  in  this  journal,  will  be  answered  Ajr 
number,  a  private  communication  being  previously  sent  to  each  cor- 
respondent informing  him  under  what  number  the  answer  to  his  note 
is  to  be  looted  for.  All  communications  not  intended  for  pid)licalion 
under  the  author's  name  are  treated  as  strictly  confidential.  We  can 
not  give  advice  to  laymen  as  to  particular  cases  or  recommend  indi- 
vidual practitioners. 

Secretaries  of  medical  societies  will  confer  a  favor  by  keeping  us  in- 
formed of  the  dales  of  their  societies'  regular  meetings.  Brief  notifi- 
cations of  matters  that  are  expected  to  come  up  at  particular  meet- 
ings ivill  be  inserted  when  they  are  received  m  time. 

Newspapers  and  other  publications  containing  matter  which  the  person 
sending  them  desires  to  bring  to  our  notice  should  he  marked.  Mem 
bers  oft/teprofcssion  who  send  us  information  of  matters  of  interest 
to  our  readers  will  be  considered  as  doing  them  and  us  a  favor,  and, 
if  the  space  at  our  command  admits  of  it,  we  shall  take  pleasure  in 
inserting  the  substance  of  such  communications. 

All  communications  intended  for  tlu  editor  should  be  addressed  to  him 
in  care  of  the  publishers. 

All  communications  relating  to  the  business  of  the  journal  should  be  ad- 
dressed  to  the  publisliers. 
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Case  I.  Favus  of  the  Body  exUting  coincidently  icith  an 
Eczema  under  a  Plasttr-of-Paris  dressing. — Annie  H.,  three 
years  of  age,  was  seen  by  me  April  16,  1890.  She  had  been 
for  some  time  under  treatment  for  tubercular  disease  of  tlie 
hip  joint.  On  April  Ist  she  is  said  to  have  had  an  attack  of 
varicella.  A  few  days  later,  and  while  the  crusts  resulting  from 
the  eruption  were  still  present,  a  plaster-of- Paris  dressing  was 
applied  to  the  right  lower  extremity  and  extended  upward 
over  the  abdomen  aud  back  as  higli  as  the  waist.  As  far  as 
could  be  ascertaioed,  for  I  did  not  see  this  eruption,  the  lesions 
consisted  of  a  few  discrete  vesicles  distributed  here  and  there 
over  the  portions  of  tlie  body  afterward  covered  by  the  dress- 
ing, but  not  anywhere  else.  The  cliild  is  also  said  not  to  have 
had  at  the  time  any  systemic  symptoms.  The  pla-ter  splint 
was  removed  on  the  loth  of  April,  attention  having  been  called 
to  it  by  a  most  peculiar  offensive  odor  which  emanated  from 
it,  and  the  wliole  surface  beneath  was  found  to  be  the  seat  of  a 
diffuse  eczematous  eruption.  Tlie  patient  was  brought  to  me 
tlie  next  day  and  tlie  following  appearances  were  observed  : 

The  cliild  was  quite  well  nourished,  its  functional  health 
good.  No  traces  of  the  eruption,  which  h:id  been  held  to  be 
varicella,  were  present  on  any  portion  of  the  body,  nor  were 
there  any  pits  which  could  be  attributed  to  that  disease,  nor 
any  lesions  or  crusts  anywhere  except  where  the  plaster  dress- 
ing had  been.  The  cutaneous  changes  which  did  exist  were 
limited  accurately  to  the  surfaces  which  had  been  covered  by 
the  plaster,  being  also  diffuse  and  uniform  over  them.  It  was 
in  character  a  most  typical  eczema,  weeping  profusely  in  por- 
tions, crusting  in  others,  again  consisting  of  innumerable  .-mall 
vesicles  and  papulo-vesicles  closely  aggregated  together,  these 
various  fortns  of  lesions  occurring  without  order  or  arrange- 
ment over  the  affected  portions  of  the  skin. 

In  fldditiim  to  these  clinical  symptoms  there  were  others, 
however,  which  could  easily  have  been  passed  over  if  the  child 
bad  not  been  carefully  examined.  They  were  found  on  the 
abdomen,  anterior  surface  of  the  thigh,  and  upjier  two  tliinls 
of  the  lei;,  seated  as  it  were  upon  the  eczematous  surface  and 
representeil  by  groups  of  from  three  to  ten  or  more  sulphur- 
yellow  crusts,  varying  in  size  from  a  pin-head  to  a  s-mall  pea. 
Single  and  discrete  lesions,  similar  to  these  in  character,  were 
also  distributed  here  and  there  and  on  the  thigh  and  leg;  the 
catarrhal  exudation  in  drying  had  hound  together  a  number  of 
grou|)S  of  these,  so  that  they  seemed  to  be  a  part  of  the  eczema- 
tous crust.  On  removins  one  of  the  discrete  lesions,  or  one 
taken  from  one  of  the  groups,  they  were  found  to  occupy  a  cup- 
shaped  depre^sion  in  the  skin,  to  be  smooth,  rounded  convexly 
on  their  under  surfaces,  and  composed  of  a  sulphur  yellow, 
mealy  substance.  Examination  of  portions  with  the  micnucope 
showed  abundant  favus  spores  and  mycelia. 

It  would  have  been  exccoilin^ly  intcrestinfr,  if  it  had 
been  possible,  to  determine  the  exact  nature  of  the  eruption 
called  "  varicella,"  which  had  been  present  at  the  time  the 
plaster  was  applied.  I  did  not,  however,  see  the  case  at 
the  time,  and  the  description  given  of  the  lesions  was  very 


unsatisfactory,  so  that,  though  their  limitation  and  localiza- 
tion allowed  chicken-pox  to  be  exclnded,  yet  the  facts  ob- 
tained by  questioning  were  not  sufficient  to  demonstrate 
that  they  belonged  to  favus.  Possibly  they  did,  and  they 
may  have  been  a  first  manife^^tation  of  the  infection,  for 
favus  on  non-hairy  surfaces  often  begins  as  a  red  patch 
suiTounded  by  a  row  of  small  vesicles,  only  later  the  exist- 
ence of  the  scutulitm  being  observed,*  and  also  during  the 
first  stage  of  the  disease  and  before  the  scutulura  can  be 
seen  there  may  be  an  eruption  of  discrete  pustules  on  the 
affected  surface. f  Symptoms  indicative  of  beginning  favus 
may  thus  have  been  present  in  this  case,  but,  not  haviuo; 
seen  them  myself,  I  would  not  say  so  positively,  though  in- 
clined to  the  belief  that  these  first  lesions  were  in  all  proba- 
bility premonitory  of  that  disease.  It  is,  however,  also 
possible  that  they  were  discrete  eczematous  lesions,  but,  for 
the  reasons  given  for  favus,  it  is  not  possible  to  say  so  posi- 
tively, though  I  doubt  that  they  were. 

In  the  next"  case,  also  one  of  favus  developing  under 
plaster  of  Paris,  the  only  lesions  present  were  those  of  that 
disease,  it  being  uncomplicated  by  any  eczema  or  other 
atfection. 

Case  II. — Beauregard  B.,  aged  three,  was  sent  to  me  on  Oc- 
tober 27,  1890.  Three  weeks  previously  a  plaster- of-Paris  dress- 
ing had  been  applied,  and  when  removed  on  the  above  date  the 
following  lesions  were  observed  :  On  the  abdomen,  about  mid- 
way between  the  umbilicus  and  the  pubis,  there  were  two  ring- 
shaped  le.sions  of  about  the  size  of  a  two-cent  piece.  They  were 
close  together,  and  each  consisted  of  a  smooth,  apparently 
healthy  center,  bounded  by  a  slightly  elevated  erythematous 
border,  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  broad,  on  which  were  a  few 
scales  and  small  crusts.  An  entirely  similar  lesion  was  situated 
also  on  the  left  thigh  over  the  trochanter  major.  The  whole 
aspect  of  these  rings  was  that  of  a  tinea  oireinata,  only  there 
was  no  scaliness  of  their  centers.  Near  the  inclosing  e^^- 
thematous  margin  of  the  one  on  the  hip,  however,  there  were 
found  six  pinhead-sized  crusts,  sulphnr-yellow  in  color,  and 
seated  in  a  cup-like  depression  in  the  skin  and  having  all  the 
characteristics  of  a  favus  scutulum.  In  one  of  the  rings  on  the 
abdomen  one  entirely  identical  scutulum  was  found,  but  in  the 
other  there  was  as  yet  no  visible  trace  of  a  similar  formation. 
Under  the  microscope  portions  of  the  scutula  were  seen  to  be 
composed  of  the  favus  fungus,  but  in  scales  removed  from  the 
erythematous  rings  surrounding  them  only  spores  were  seen, 
and  they  very  few  in  number. 

In  this  case  we  have  the  typical  mode  nf  development 
of  favus  on  non-hairy  surfaces;  beginning  as  "  .-i  rouiid, 
red,  scaly  patch,  which  develops  into  a  circle  with  a  paler, 
scaly  center  and  a  red  elevated  margin,  smooth,  papular,  or 
vesicular."  J  Sometimes  several  concentric  circles  form 
around  a  central  favus  cup,  or  a  gyrate  pattern  may  result 
from  the  coalescence  of  several  circles,  or,  no  crusts  form- 
ing, the  circles  develop  to  a  varying  degree  and  then 
disappear  spontaneously.  From  the  description  given  by 
Crocker  it  can  be  seen  that  the  lesions  in  this  case,  at 
the  time  they  were  seen,  possessed  the  cliaracteri.stics  men- 


*  Von  Ziemssen,  IlamUiurh  d.  Hautkrankhritin. 
\  Brocq,  Traiiemenl  den  inaiadieH  de  la  peau,  etc. 
J  Crocker,  B.,  TMiuates  of  I  he  Skin,  1888. 
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tioned,  except  that  tlieir  centers  were  not  scaly,  and  that 
not  a  sinjjie,  but  several  seiitula  had  developed  in  one  ring. 
The  occurrence  of  favus  on  non-hairj'  surfaces  is  not  so 
very  uncouimon,  however,  that  its  clinical  characteristics 
need  to  be  dealt  with  extensively  in  this  article.  These 
two  cases,  tlierefore,  have  been  reported,  not  on  account  of 
the  rarity  of  the  disease  on  other  regions  than  on  the  scalp, 
but  on  account  of  the  circumstances  under  which  they  de- 
veloped and  for  the  reason  that  they  can  serve  as  a  text  for 
the  consideration  of  some  cutaneous  eruptions  svhich  arise 
and  occur  beneath  plaster-of-1'aris  dressings. 

It  has  been  uiy  good  fortune  to  have  had  under  my  care 
during  the  last  year  a  number  of  cases  of  disease  of  the 
skin  which  had  appeared  on  patients  who  were  being 
treated  with  plaster  of  Paris  for  some  spinal,  joint,  or  other 
disease,  and  peculiarities  in  their  clinical  symptoms,  course, 
and  history,  as  well  as  the  fact  fh.-it,  as  far  as  I  am  aware 
of,  they  have  not  as  yet  been  carefully  described,  have  led 
me  to  embody  here  the  results  of  the  observations  made 
upon  them  by  myself. 

There  have  been  in  all  some  eighteen  cases  which  have 
been  studied  by  me.  Two  of  these  wera  favus,  one  a  most 
extensive  tinea  circinata,  and  the  remainder  eczemsi.  They 
occurred  in  children  of  various  ages  and  most  variously 
affected.  Some  of  the  patients  were  ana>mic  and  debilitated, 
others  in  very  fair  physical  health,  some  were  functionally 
disordereil,and  others  irf^uitc  normal  condition,  the  systemic 
disturbances  existing  in  conjunction  with  the  joint  or  other 
disease  for  which  they  were  being  treated.  The  presence 
of  the  eruption  was  often  noted  only  after  removal  of  the 
plaster  dressing,  for  the  purpose  of  examining  the  joint  or 
other  affected  portion  of  the  body  or  for  its  renewal,  but 
frequentiv  attention  was  called  to  it  and  some  cutaneous 
lesion  was  suspected,  owing  to  a  most  peculiar  and  offensive 
odor  emanating  from  the  plaster.  Though  the  skin  disease 
was  present,  vet  the  child  had  not  complained  of  any  sen- 
sation of  discomfort  or  of  itching;  the  parents  had  noticed 
nothing.  This  was  not  always  the  case,  however,  for  occa- 
sionally the  children  had  become  restless  and  suffered 
greatly  from  the  itching,  which  they  could  not  relieve  by 
scratching,  and  in  this  way  the  existence  of  a  cutaneous 
affection  was  revealed. 

These  cases  of  eczema,  when  seen  by  me,  were  of  all 
grades  of  intensity  and  extent.  The  disease  was  limited 
in  some  to  a  few  patches  or  lesions  distributed  here  and 
there,  while  in  others  a  more  or  less  large  territory  had  be- 
come implicated,  or  again  the  entire  surface  was  diffusely 
and  uniformly  occupied  by  the  eruption.  Whichever  of 
these  degrees  of  intensity  existed,  however,  it  was  a  note- 
worthy and  important  fact  that  the  eruption  was  strictly 
limited  to  the  surface  which  had  been  covered  by  the  plas- 
ter dressing.  Occasionally,  iiowever,  but  then  only  in  the 
severest  grades  of  intensity  of  the  process,  a  slight  progres- 
sion beyond  the  borders  of  the  filaster  was  noticed.  Yet 
this  was  never  to  any  great  extent,  and  usually  consisted 
of  onlv  a  few  legions  or  small  patches. 

It  was  possible  to  divide  these  c:ises  of  ec/.ema,  accord- 
ing t )  I  heir  ilcgree  of  severity,  into  three  classes,  in  each  of 
which  the  clinical  symptoms  a;i(l  manifestations  differed  to 


a  considerable  extent.  When  the  eruption  had  existed 
only  a  short  time  and  was  in  its  early  stages,  there  were 
found  on  the  surface  which  had  been  covered  by  plaster  a 
few  or  many  small  discrete  patches,  varying  in  size  from  a 
small  pea  to  a  finger  nail  or  a  nickel.  They  were  round  or 
oval  in  shape,  or  cresceutic.  or  representing  some  segment 
of  a  circle,  or  not  infrequently  circinate,  and  then  consist- 
ing of  a  center  apparently  normal,  bounded  by  a  narrow, 
slightly  elevated,  red,  scaly,  or  weeping  border,  and  often 
bearing  a  strong  resemblance  to  tinea  circinata.  No  traces 
of  the  trichophyton  were  ever  found  by  me.  however,  in  the 
scales  coming  from  these  lesions.  The  patehes  wer^very 
superficial,  their  base  neither  thickened  nor  swollen,  and 
their  outlines  were  sharply  defined,  though  irregular.  In 
color  they  vt^ere  red,  and  by  pressure  they  could  be  entirely 
effaced.  Many  were  simply  squamous  and  covered  with  a 
few  thin  epidermic  scales,  but  on  others  the  epidermis  had 
a  loosened,  cracked,  and  fissured  appearance,  or  the  super- 
ficies of  the  lesion  only  bore  a  few  squamw,  wliile  around 
the  periphery  the  epidermis  was  ragged  and  lifted  up  from 
the  rete.  A  few  weeping  points  w  ere  seen  on  other  lesions, 
or  the  periphery  of  a  pjitcli  would  be  eroded  and  moist,  or 
the  entire  surface  would  be  denuded  of  epidermis  and  pro- 
fusely weeping.  Vesicles  or  papules  or  any  other  lesions 
than  those  mentioned  were  not  seen  in  the  early  cases. 
The  subjective  sensations  were  only  slight,  there  being  oc- 
casionally a  slight  feeling  of  itching  and  discomfort,  but 
nothing  else.  In  these  early  eases  no  evidences  of  the  dis- 
ease were  ever  seen  beyond  the  edges  of  the  dressing. 

When  a  patient  was  so  treated  that  the  natural  -course 
of  the  process  could  l)e  obseived  and  the  development  of 
the  lesions  noted,  it  could  be  seen  that  the  growth  of  a 
patch  took  place  l>y  gradual  peripheral  extension  of  tlie 
redness  and  loosening  and  lifting  up  of  the  epidermis  at  its 
edges.  This  extension  might  be  uniform  all  around,  or, 
when  the  lesion  had  reached  a  certain  size,  involution  of  a 
portion  of  the  periphery  or  of  the  center  began,  the  result 
in  the  former  case  being  a  crescentic  lesion  or  one  repre- 
senting some  segment  of  a  circle,  or  in  the  latter  one  cir- 
cinate in  shape.  During  the  peripheral  enlargement  of  a 
patch  it  might  meet  with  others  and  coalesce  with  them,  in 
this  way  forming  more  or  less  large,  irregularly-shaped 
lesions.  In  no  case  did  growth  of  a  patch  take  place  by 
the  appearance  of  papules  and  vesicles  around  the  periph- 
ery and  their  subsequent  fusion  together.  The  transforma- 
tion of  a  dry,  scaly  patch  into  one  slightly  moist,  or  into 
one  with  an  eroded  border,  or  one  entirely  denuded  of  epi- 
dermis and  profusely  weeping,  was  also  observed. 

The  cases  which  represented  somewhat  higher  degrees 
of  intensity,  and  which  may  be  said  to  have  constituted  the 
second  class,  were  to  some  extent  in  their  clinical  symptoinar 
tology  similar  to  the  ones  just  described,  but  there  were,  in 
aildition  to  the  lesions  found  in  these  latter,  others  bearing 
no  resemblance  to  them,  although  also  eczematous  in  nature. 
That  is,  the  presence  of  tiie  superficial,  red,  squamous  or 
wi  cping,  round,  circular,  mihI  otlicr  shaped  lesions  would 
be  noted,  but  they  would  lie  much  laiger — of  the  size  of  a 
silvi  r  dollar  or  even  larger;  confiuenee  of  man\  )iriniary 
ones  seemed  to  have  occurred,  the  formation  of  crusts  was 
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m;)re  marked,  the  degree  of  inflamiuatorv  reaction  higher, 
the  cutis  slightly  thickened.  Around  and  about  the 
patches  still  discrete,  a  number  of  minute  vesicles  and  pap- 
ules had  appeared,  singly  or  aggregated  together  into  areas 
of  various  sizes,  the  borders  of  whi(;h  thus  gradually  faded 
out  into  the  surrounding  tissue.  They  may  have  become 
•s()uaraous,  crusting,  or  weeping,  i)ut  in  every  instance  it 
■was  noticeably  apparent  that  the  patches  had  originated 
by  toe  aggregation  together  of  the  primary  vesicles  and 
ipapuies,  had  increased  in  size  by  the  cropping  out  of  new 
.and  >iinilar  lesions  and  their  subseipient  coalescence  to- 
gether around  their  borders,  and  that  they  had  not  under- 
gone growth  in  the  same  manner  as  the  patches  which  were 
f"und  in  the  eailier  cases  of  the  disease.  In  other  words, 
these  new  patches  differed  from  those  [iriraary  ones  met 
with  in  earlier  cases  of  the  disease,  not  only  in  the  matter 
of  their  development,  but  also  in  that  of  their  growth  ami 
extension.  The  itching  in  these  examples  of  the  second 
class  of  the  process  also  had  become  more  marked,  and  it 
was  observed  that  the  child  scratched  the  patches  made  up 
of  vesicles  and  papules  by  prcfen  nee.  Moreover,  on  them 
scratch  marks  and  small  blackish  crusts  were  seen,  and  iKjt 
on  the  others. 

The  severest  cases  of  the  process  which  developed  un- 
der plaster  of  Paris  were  those  constituting  the  third  class. 
The}'  were  seen  in  neglected  children,  in  whom  the  erup- 
tion was  of  long  duration  and  had  received  no  attention, 
but  had  been  allowed  free  play  beneath  the  plaster.  In 
these  there  were  never  seen  any  of  the  lesions  or  patches 
met  with  in  the  earliest  cases,  but  the  surface  presented  the 
same  appearances  as  are  found  in  an  eczema  originating 
under  the  influence  of  any  irritative  cause.  An  entire  limb 
or  other  large  territory  would  thus  be  seen  covered  with 
the  eruptwn,  and  presenting  to  the  view  diti'usely  red, 
squamous  or  weeping,  and  crusting  surfaces,  or  in  portions 
there  would  be  found  innumerable  minute  vesicles  or  pap- 
ules closely  aggregated  together  so  as  to  form  patches, 
while  interspersed  between  them  and  here  and  there  would 
be  pustules.  These  diffuse  patches  had  no  special  charac- 
teristics, no  particular  configuration  or  s)mptoms,  exce|it 
those  met  with  in  eczema  in  general.  The  itching  in  these 
severe  cases  of  the  disease  was  more  marked  and  some- 
times very  distressing.  Occasionally,  in  this  severe  grade, 
.extension  beyond  the  limit  of  ihe  dressing  had  taken  place, 
and  a  few  vesicles,  papules,  single  or  forming  small  patches, 
were  seen  here  and  there.  The  several  pictures  of  cuta- 
neous disease  presented  by  these  various  grades  of  eru[)ti<)n 
.appeared  to  ine  to  allow  the  interpretation  that  the  mani- 
festations occurring  in  the  earlier  cases — those  contained 
in  the  first  division  mentioned — represented  the  type  of 
eczema  which  developed  under  a  plastei-of-1'aris  dressing, 
while  the  lesions  —  papules,  vesicles,  pustules — which  de- 
veloped later  and  in  proportion  to  the  length  of  lime  the 
dressing  had  remained  on  the  surface,  were  independent  of 
tlie  original  process,  and  had  developed  secondarily  and 
under  the  influence  of  the  irritant  action  resulting  Iroiii  the 
decomposing  nalural  and  diseased  secretions  retained  upon 
the  skin — that  is,  were  evidences  siuifily  of  an  eczema  from 
irritation.     In  cases  whi.  ii  were  neglected  and  on  whom  the 


dressing   was  allowed   to  remain   unattended  to,  though  a 
slight  eczeinatous  outbreak  had  occurred,  the  decomposi- 
tion of  the  normal   secretions   mixed    with   those   coming 
from  the  diseased  patches,  as  well  as  the  scales  and  epider- 
mic c?e'6m,  would  naturally  occur,  and  that  this  did  occur 
was  evidenced  by  the  very  offensive  odor  proceeding  from 
under  the  plaster — an  odor,  moreover,  so  marked  that  the 
certainty  was  felt  that  a  cutaneous  eruption  existed  even 
before  it  was  revealed  by  removing  the  dressing.     Under 
these  circumstances,  and  in  a  patient  perhaps  more  or  h  ss 
susceptible  to  reactionary  inflammation  I'f  the  skin,  a  pow- 
erful  determining  cause  would  be  present,  and  the  excita- 
tion of  an  eczematous  outbreak,  having  the  characteristics 
of  those  due  to  irritation,   would   be   the   natural   result. 
The  occurrence  of  eczema  under  such   influences  is  a  well 
acknowledged   and    recognized  fact,   and    when    the   cases 
which  have   been  under  my  care  were  taken   in   order,  ac- 
cording to  the  length  of  time  the  plaster  had  remained  in  i 
situ,  it  was  possible  to  trace  transitions  from  the  simple  and 
original  type  to  the  gradual  and  partial  obscuring  of  its 
characteristic  features  and  ultimately  to  their  complete  dis- 
appearance under  the  extensive  outbreaks  on  the  skin  of 
the  lesions  belonging  to  the  secondary  process.     There  was 
not  a  transformation  of  one  type  of  lesion  into  another ; 
an  original  superficial,  scaly,  or  weeping  patch,  characteris- 
tic of  the  disease  as  it  primarily  appeared,  did  not  become 
a  gronp  of  papules  or  vesicles,  but  it  remained  present  un- 
til it  was  crowded  out,  wiped  out,  by  the  continued  erup- 
tion of  these  secondary  lesions  and   extension  of  the   in- 
flammatory process;  and,  finally,  a  point  would  be  reached 
when  the  entire  surface  presented  a  picture  perfectly  illus- 
trative of  an  eczema  the  result  of  some  mechanical,  chem- 
ical, or  other  irritant — one  which  bore  no  resemblance  what- 
ever to  the  disease  in  its  original  and  primary  form.     Be- 
sides, the  conclusion    that  the  lesions  found   in   the  early 
cases  represented  the  type  of  eczema  which  primarily  de- 
velops under  a  plaster  dressing  was  strengthened  and  af- 
firmerl  by  the  observation  that  the  cutaneous  manifestations 
described  as  belonging  in  the  first  class  persisted  as  long 
as  there  were  no  evidences  of  decomposition  of  the  secre- 
tions, natural  and   diseased ;  but,  as  soon  as  this  had  oc- 
curred, then,  in   aildition   t  >   the   original  patches,  vesicles, 
papules,  or  pustules  would   be  found  to  have   begun   mak- 
ing their  appearance  around  and    about  the  primary  mani- 
festations of  the  process. 

Regarding  the  eczema  upon  these  patients,  therefore,  as 
of  different  types  and  as  resting  upon  different  a-liological 
bases — the  one  being  an  ordinary  eczematous  outbreak 
produced  by  irritation  and  developing  secondarily  upon 
the  other,  which  had  special  characteristics,  was  primary, 
and  the  type  of  an  eczema  appearing  under  plaster — the 
question  naturally  arises  as  to  the  cause  of  this  latter  and 
the  manner  in  which  its  existence  was  brought  about.  Not- 
wilhstamling  that  in  all  the  children  there  were  systeaiic 
di>tiirbance»of  one  kind  or  anotlicr,  Jet  I  do  not  think  that 
the  eruption  was  of  internal  origin.  The  anaMuia,  the  tu- 
bercular or  other  diseases  existing,  might  certainly  predis- 
pose to  eczema  to  the  extent  that  these  systemic  conditions 
lowered  the  patient's   general   niitiition  and  thus  rendeied 
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the  tissues  less  able  to  withstand  external  irritation  of  one 
kind  or  another  and  more  liable  to  reactionary  intlamnia- 
tion  ;  but  that  these  systemic  disturbances  were  in  any  way 
the  determining  cause  of  the  eruption  does  not,  in  my 
opinion,  find  substantiation  in  the  clinical  facts  observed. 
The  localization  and  the  limitation  of  the  eruption  to  the 
surfaces  covered  by  the  plaster  alone  should  be  sufheient  to 
exclude  any  idea  of  the  internal  origin  of  the  disease,  but 
further  proof  is  found  in  the  fact  that  local  treatment  was 
the  only  means  used  for  the  cure  of  these  cases,  and, 
though  the  systemic  disturbances  persisted,  yet  they  all  got 
well.  Moreover,  when  the  cutaneous  manifestations  had 
been  entirely  removed,  reapplication  of  the  plaster  was  not 
followed  by  an  eczema,  notwithstanding  that  the  same  sys- 
temic conditions  and  disturbances  as  before  were  still  in 
existence.  Furthermore,  if  the  disease — the  eczema — had 
been  purely  of  internal  origin,  we  would  have  seen  it  ap- 
pearing on  other  portions  of  the  body  as  well  and  not  in 
so  localized  a  manner,  inasmuch  as  it  would  have  followed 
the  proper  course  and  presented  the  clinical  symptoms  be- 
longing to  those  forms  of  the  process.  In  my  opinion, 
formed  by  the  study  and  experience  obtained  from  the 
treatment  of  several  thousand  cases,  the  only  eczema  purely 
of  internal  causation  is  the  one  which  results  from  reflex 
nervous  inrtueiicc  or  which  arises  from  nerve  irritation  of 
one  kind  or  another,  whereas  in  all  the  other  forms  of  the 
disease  an  external  and  local  determining  cause  acts  alone  in 
producing  the  eruption,  or  in  participation  with  the  inter- 
nal predisposing  factor.  The  disease,  as  it  develops  after 
nervous  shocks  or  direct  injury  to  nerve  trunks  or  branches, 
does  not  come  under  consideration  in  connection  with  those 
cases  of  eczema  appearing  under  the  plaster  dressing;  but 
the  systemic  disturbances  existing  in  the  children  would 
sngirest  a  possible  reflex  irritation  as  being  the  determining 
cause  of  the  cutaneous  lesion  from  which  they  suffered. 
From  the  examples  of  eczema  under  plaster  those  of  leflex 
nervous  origin  are,  however,  distinguished  in  infants  and 
children  by  their  localization,  by  the  characteristics  of  the 
clinical  symptoms  of  the  disease,  by  their  course,  and  by  the 
severity  of  the  subjective  sensations.  As  regards  the  first 
point  of  difference,  the  neurotic  type  is  localized  primarily 
on  the  cheeks  and  forehead,  and  then  appears  in  more  or  lesS 
symmetrical  patches  over  the  extremities,  following  more 
particularly  the  extensor  than  the  flexor  surfaces,  which 
latter  mav  be  almost  or  entirely  free,  even  though  the  erup- 
tion is  of  a  severe  grade.  The  trunk  is  most  usually  free,  or 
implicated  only  later  in  the  course  of  the  disease.  The 
earliest  clinical  manifestations  consist  of  patches  of  various 
sizes,  more  or  less  circumscribed,  and  composed  of  in- 
numerable vesicles  and  papulo-vesicles  and  pajjules grouped 
and  aggregated  together,  having  more  or  less  of  a  herpeti- 
form  appearance.  For  instance,  the  entire  surface  of  both 
cheeks  and  the  forehead  may  be  occupied  respectively  by  a 
patch,  the  middle  portion  of  the  face  and  chin  remaining, 
however,  free,  but  on  the  extremities  the  groups  of  lesions 
are  usually  smaller.  In  the  course  of  the  disease  these  le- 
sions give  place  to  areas,  more  or  less  large,  of  weeping  and 
of  crusting,  and  appear  to  and  do  vary  according  to  the 
general  riniijitioii  of  the  patient.     Some  gastric  or  intestinal 


disturbance,  or  dentition,  or  strain  and  irritation  to  the  in- 
testinal tract  from  faulty  and  inappropriate  diet,  etc.,  are 
always  found  existing  in  these  cases,  and  the  cutaneous 
manifestations  are  observed  to  improve  or  to  become  ag- 
gravated in  accordance  with  the  improvement  and  removal 
or  persistence  and  aggravation  of  these  systemic  conditions 
The  patches  may  disappear  almost  entirely  and  reappear 
suddenly  under  the  influence  of  a  nervous  irritation  or 
qualitative  recrudescence  of  the  intestinal  or  other  derange- 
ment, or  while  cutting  a  tooth,  or  after  a  severe  fit  of  anger, 
etc.,  and  their  entire  removal  is  only  obtained  when  the 
child  is  in  every  way  placed  in  the  best  possible  condition 
of  health.  The  clinical  symptoms  and  course  followed  by 
this  form  of  eczema  occurring  in  adults  is  also  very  similar 
to  the  one  described,  but  with  them,  however,  the  inducing 
cause  of  the  eruption  and  of  its  relapses  is  not  always  so 
easily  traced  and  recognized  as  in  infants  and  children. 
From  the  description  given  of  this  eczema,  purely  of  in- 
ternal oiigin,  it  is  apparent  that  it  diflersin  every  particular 
from  those  forms  of  the  disease  which  developed  primarilv 
under  the  plaster,  so  that  it  may  be  said  that  the  latter  were 
not  representatives  of  that  type  of  eczema,  were  not  purely 
of  internal  origin. 

They  would,  in  consequence,  have  to  be  due  either  to 
external  causes  alone  or  to  an  internal  one  and  an  external 
one  operating  together.  In  a  certain  and  limited  sense,  I 
would  regard  the  latter — both  an  internal  favoring  and  an 
external  determining  cause — as  existing  in  these'cases,  the 
systemic  disturbance  or  condition  predisposing  the  patient 
to  the  eruption,  or  preparing  a  base  favorable  to  its  devel- 
opment, the  external  agent  being,  however,  the  active  and 
determining  cause.  I  do  not  think  the  plaster  itself  can  be 
accused  of  being  this  latter,  for  the  reasons  that  it  is  prac- 
tically a  non  irritating  substance;  that  in  my  cases  it  was 
not  applied  in  every  instance  directly  to  the  skin,  but  over 
some  intervening  medium  ;  that  the  same  kind  of  plaster 
and  from  the  same  package  was  used  in  many  cases,  yet  the. 
eczema  developed  in  only  a  few,  and  that  when  the  eruption 
had  been  cured,  the  plaster  dressing  could  be  reapplied,  and 
the  eczema  did  not  redevelop.  The  dressing  could  not,  fur- 
thermore, have  acted  as  a  mechanical  irritant  by  rubbing, 
it  being  fixed  in  place  and  immovable  ;  nor  could  it  have 
exerted  an  influence  through  pressure,  as  this  latter  will  pro- 
duce a  dermatitis,  an  ulceration,  not  an  eczema ;  and  even 
if  it  had  been  in  this  manner  the  determining  cause  of  the 
eruption,  the  primary  symptoms  would  have  been  those  of 
an  irritation  eczema  and  not  such  as  did  develop  and  wore 
found  upon  the  skin  in  the  cases  representative  of  the  early 
stages. 

The  cutaneous  surface  being  protected,  however,  by  the 
dressing  from  any  external  irriiaut  which  could  come  in 
contact  with  it  and  produce  the  eczematons  eruption,  the 
plaster  itself  being  excluded  as  a  cause  and  also  the  internal 
di-iturbiinces,  functional  or  otherwise,  we  must,  therefore, 
look  for  the  determining  cause  of  the  eczema  in  these  cases 
in  some  agent  or  condition  or  other  present  on  the  skin 
prior  to  the  application  of  the  plaster  of  I'aris,  and  these 
seem  to  me  to  be  found  in  all  probability  in  the  presence 
of  some  certain  parasitic  germs,  which,  under  the  favorable 
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conditions  in  which  they  were  placed,  grew  and  prospered, 
and,  by  their  penetration  <leeper  into  the  skin,  caused  suffi- 
cient irritation  to  provoke  the  eczeraatous  sjmptoms.  An 
eczeraa  due  to  the  action  of  vegetable  parasites  has  long 
been  suspected  and  suggested  by  dermatologists,  and  to- 
day there  is  a  strong  tendency  to  ascribe  a  large  portion  of 
the  eczemas  met  with  to  such  causative  agents,  notwith- 
standing that  no  particular  germ  or  germs  have  yet  been 
definitely  demonstrated  or  connected  causativcly  with  the 
disease.  Still,  cases  are  so  frequently  seen  presenting  symp- 
toms totally  dLffierent  from  those  the  result  of  an  internal 
reflex  cause  alone  or  of  the  combined  action  of  systemic  dis- 
turbances and  external  mechanical  or  other  irritants — that 
is,  other  than  parasitic  ones — or  of  the  latter  alone,  that  it 
appears  impossible  at  first  to  include  them  in  the  family  of 
eczema,  and  it  is  only  later  and  after  the  higher  stages  of 
development  are  reached  that  the  weeping,  exudative,  and 
other  symptoms  demonstrate  that  they  are  examples  of  cu- 
taneous catarrh.  These  cases  show  for  the  most  part  in 
their  primary  lesions  the  very  superficial  seat,  the  configu- 
ration, the  mode  of  evolution  and  involution,  the  general 
course,  etc.,  as  have  been  described  for  the  early  cases  de- 
veloping under  plaster,  though  certainly  there  will  be  in 
each  and  every  one  qualitative  and  quantitative  differences 
depending  upon  the  nature  of  the  soil,  their  situation,  the 
locality  affected,  etc.;  but,  nevertheless,  the  divergent  feat- 
ures are  never  so  great  but  that  recognition  of  the  type  of 
the  eruption  is  possible.  Whether  ultimately  only  one 
parasite  or  many  will  be  found,  which  are  productive  of  ec- 
zema, when  they  exist  on  the  skin  under  favorable  circum- 
stances, it  is  not  possible  to  say  at  the  present  day,  though 
in  all  probal>ility  several  or  more  will  be  finally  found  to 
exert  a  pathogenic  influence,  or  at  any  rate  to  produce  suffi- 
cient irritation  by  their  penetration  from  the  superficial  situa- 
tion, in  which  they  are  originally  placed,  to  deeper  portions 
of  the  skin,  to  provoke  a  catarrhal  inflammation. 

When  we  turn  to  the  cases  of  eczema  which  developed 
under  plaster  of  Paris  and  were  under  my  care,  there  are 
found  many  factors  strongly  in  favor  of  the  theory  or  view 
that  they  were  due  to  some  parasitic  cause.  It  has  been 
abundantly  demonstrated  by  investigators  that  both  patho- 
genic and  non-pathogenic  micro-organisms  exist  on  the  skin 
of  persons  who,  however,  have  no  cutaneous  disease  what- 
ever at  the  time,  and,  this  being  the  ease,  we  may  safely  pre- 
sume that  under  favorable  conditions  these  micro-organisms 
may  develop  and  multiply  so  as  to  become  a  source  of  irri- 
tation and  conse<|uent  inflammatory  reaction  in  the  skin. 
Under  plaster  of  I'aris  tliere  exists  every  condition  suitable 
for  such  growth  of  parasitic  germs — the  dressing,  being 
fixed  and  immovable,  affords  perfect  protection  to  the 
micro-organisms,  guarding  against  their  being  disturbed  or 
dislodged  i)y  rubbing,  washinii,  or  scratching  of  the  skin; 
warmth  is  furnisheil  l)y  the  body  heat  and  its  diminished 
radiation;  moisture  l-y  the  perspiration  secreted,  in  ad- 
dition, tiiere  is  a  nutrient  base  furnished  by  patients  suffer- 
ing from  various  ailments,  which  have  also  lowered  the 
normal  and  inherent  power  of  resistance  of  their  tissues, 
80  that  they  more  easily  succumb  to  any  Irritation.  Under 
these  circumstances  it  must  be  granted  that  para-^itii:  germs. 


which  may  be  present,  would  be  able  to  flourish  and  pro- 
duce those  effects  which,  in  these  cases,  were  respectively 
seen  in  the  examples  of  favus,  of  tinea,  and  of  eczema  men- 
tioned. 

The  two  cases  of  favus  and  the  one  of  tinea  circinata 
seem  to  me  to  furnish  grounds  from  which  it  is  possible  to 
arirue  in  favor  of  the  parasitic  nature  of  the  cases  of  eczema. 
The  former  are  beyond  question  d-ue  to  vegetable  parasites, 
and  their  origin  from  any  other  internal  and  external  cause 
impossible.  The  germs  productive  of  these  diseases  must 
have  been  on  the  skin  previous  to  the  application  of  the 
plaster,  or  how  could  they  have  gotten  there  otherwise? 
They  may  have  been,  it  is  true,  in  the  garment  or  the  cot- 
ton interposed  between  the  skin  and  the  plaster,  but  that 
does  not  invalidate  the  argument  that  they  must  have  been 
in  contact  with  the  surface  of  the  skin  before  the  plaster 
was  applied.  The  spores  could  not  have  been  in  the  plaster 
itself,  inasmuch  as  other  patients  were  treated  with  material 
from  the  same  package  and  yet  did  not  develop  favus  or 
tinea;  and,  besides,  even  if  the  germs  bad  been  present  in 
it,  the  rapid  hardening  of  the  dressing  would  have  inclosed 
any  and  all  spores  within  itself  and  have  prevented  their 
access  to  the  skin,  have  hindered  their  growth,  if  not  have 
destroyed  them  altogether.  Whether  these  mycotic  agents 
had  been  piesent  for  any  length  of  time  on  the  skin  or  not, 
whether  they  arrived  on  the  surface  only  just  before  or 
during  the  procedures  preparatory  to  the  use  of  the  plaster, 
is  not  of  any  material  importance.  It  is,  however,  probable 
that  the  former  was  the  case,  inasmuch  as  the  children  re- 
ferred to  in  this  paper  were  hospital  patients,  a  class  not 
noted  for  cleanliness,  and  therefore  particularly  liable  to 
harbor  on  their  skins  parasitic  germs  of  all  kinds.  That 
they  remained  on  the  cutaneous  surface  must  certainly  be 
attributed  to  carelessness  and  want  of  proper  attention  in 
carrying  out  the  necessary  procedures  preparatory  to  apply- 
ing the  plaster;  that  is,  the  washing  and  cleansdng  of  the 
skin  was  not  properly  done,  so  that  micro-organisms — those 
of  favus  and  of  tinea  being  especially  referred  to  at  present, 
but  the  remarks  being  also  applicable  to  all  other  parasitic 
germs — present  and  existing  were  not  dislodged  from  their 
nesting  places  or  removed  from  the  skin.  In  consequence, 
these  spores  were  left  behind  and  enjoyed  an  o|>portunity 
to  develop  under  the  favorable  conditions  existing  beneath 
the  plaster,  and  thus  produce  that  disease  incident  to  each 
one. 

What  has  been  adduced  in  regard  to  the  examples  of 
favns  and  the  one  of  tinea  will  undoubtedly  also  hold  good 
in  connection  with  the  cases  of  eczema  which  developed 
under  similar  conditions — under  plaster  of  Paris.  The 
children  were  also  hospital  patients;  the  same  general  con- 
ditions favorable  to  the  growth  of  parasitic  agents  and  the 
consc'iuent  production  of  the  eruption  as  have  been  men- 
tioned in  the  other  two  diseases  were  present  in  them; 
want  of  proper  care  must  unquestionably  have  preceded 
the  application  of  the  dressing  in  such  cases  as  developed 
the  eczema,  and  a  still  further  favoring  factor  existed  in  the 
neglect  of  the  jiarents  of  such  children  to  bring  them  for 
examination  or  for  removal  of  the  plaster  at  the  periods  of 
time  specified.     A   dressing  «oul<l  thus  leiuain  on  the  sur- 
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face  for  a  number  of  weeks  perhaps,  and  the  parasitic 
assents  be  allowed  full  opportunity  to  develop  and  cause 
cutaneous  changes.  Another  factor  which  was  observed, 
and  which  also  is  strongly  favorable  to  the  view  1  have 
taken,  is  that  when  a  patient  had  been  cured  of  his  eczema 
and  the  proper  care  and  cleansing  of  the  skin  had  pre- 
ceded the  reapplication  of  the  plaster,  no  eczema  redevel- 
oped. That  is,  under  those  circumstances  the  case — a  hos- 
pital one — was  placed  in  the  same  position  as  a  private 
patient,  in  whom  cleanliness  is  more  usually  found,  who  re- 
ceives most  particular  care  before  the  dressing  is  applied,  and 
who  has  the  dressing  taken  off  and  reapplied  frequently, 
the  result  of  which  care  is  shown,  as  I  have  been  informed 
by  those  whose  work  has  given  them  great  and  extended 
experience,  in  the  very  rare  occurrence  of  eczema  under  a 
plaster  dressing  among  those  who  receive  that  form  of 
treatment  in  private  practice.  This  difference  in  the  fre- 
quency of  the  disease  among  those  who  come  to  hospitals 
for  care  and  private  patients  is  in  itself  strongly  suggestive 
of  the  parasitic  origin  of  the  eruption,  for  in  both  the  same 
systemic  and  predisposing  factors  are  found,  the  same  ma- 
terial and  plaster  are  used,  the  same  favorable  conditions 
for  the  growth  and  prosperity  of  microorganisms  exist 
under  the  dressing,  and  yet  the  eczema  occurs  in  that  class 
— hospital  patients — who  are  most  apt  to  be  exposed  to 
carelessness  in  the  carrying  out  of  the  procedures  prior  to 
the  application  of  the  plaster,  and  who  are  also  especially 
li.ililc  t  >  harbor  upon  their  skins  parasitic  germs  of  all 
kinds,  liotli  of  which  conditions  are  absent  or  minimized 
in  the  other  class.  Except  for  some  such  origin  as  has 
been  mentioned — a  parasitic  one — there  is  no  reason  whv 
eczema  should  develop  under  the  conditions  in  question 
more  in  one  class  of  patients  than  in  another,  and  my  ex- 
perience with  sr.ch  cases  has  demonstrated  to  me  that,  when 
both  receivecl  the  same  and  the  right  degree  of  care  prior 
to  the  application  of  the  plaster,  the  appearance  of  an  ec- 
zema beneath  the  dressing  did  not  occur. 

Ileganling  the  eczema  which  exists  under  these  condi- 
tions, therefore,  as  parasitic  in  nature,  their  avoidance  can 
best  be  obtained  by  treating  the  skin  properly  andcarefullv 
brfore  applying  the  plaster  dressing.  The  surface  should 
be  thoroughly  washed  with  soap  and  water,  a  good  stiff 
brii~li  being  used,  and  thcn/vith  a  bichloride-of mercury 
solution  (1  to  1,000  <>r  weaker).  After  carefully  drying,  a 
further  rubbing  with  strong  alcohol,  or  alcohol  and  ether 
mixed,  ought  to  bo  sufficient  to  completely  reir.ove  and  de- 
stroy all  parasitic  elements  which  may  be  present.  The 
dressing  should,  in  addition,  be  renewed  at  proper  intervals 
of  time,  the  same  procedures  beirg  followed  as  when  it  was 
fir*t  applied.  It  may  also  be  stated  in  addition  that  the 
cotton  or  other  substance  used  between  the  skin  and  the 
dressing  should  be  perfectly  clean  and,  as  far  as  possible, 

aseptic. 

Slir>uld  the  patient,  wlieii  first  seen,  have  any  cutaneous 
eruption  upon  the  >urface  which  is  to  be  covered  bv  the 
plaster,  it  should  be  cured  before  the  dressing  be  applied. 
There  would  be  every  probability  of  its  becoming  much 
W(pr>e  under  the  dn  ssmg  and  of  a  secondary  iriitation  ec- 
zema slai-ling  np.     This  is  what  occurred   in   the   lirst   case 


of  favus  reported  here.  While  cutaneous  lesions  were  still 
present  the  plaster  dressing  vias  put  on,  and  underneath  it 
the  achorion  had  every  chance  to  develop  and  form  the 
scutula,  the  secondary  complicating  eczema  owing  its  origin 
later,  probably,  to  the  irritation  of  the  retained  decomposi- 
tion products  on  the  skin. 

When  an  eczema  or  other  disease  of  ibe  skin  has  devel- 
oped under  a  plaster  dressing,  the  first  indication  for  its 
treatment  must  be  the  removal  of  the  dressing.  Whatever 
process  is  existing  mu«t  then  necessarily  receive  the  treat- 
ment appropriate  to  it.  I  would  confine  myself  here,  how- 
ever, to  the  examples  of  eczema  alone,  and  the  treatment 
which  has  appeared  to  me  the  most  applicable  in  such  cases. 
Of  course  it  will  vary  according  to  the  grade  of  the  disease 
which  exists,  whether  it  represents  the  pure  type  developing 
under  such  dressings,  or  whether  there  is,  in  addition,  a  more 
or  less  severe  irritation  eczema  ingrafted  secondarily  upon  it. 
When  tlie  latter  was  the  case  it  was  found  advisable  to 
primarily  remove  these  symptoms,  or  at  least  to  reduce 
their  acuteness  before  proceeding  to  the  use  of  those  reme- 
dies required  by  the  parasitic  element  originally  present. 
For  this  purpose  any  of  the  applications  suitable  in  acute 
eczema  were  of  benefit.  IJ  Calamine,  oxide  of  zinc,  aa  gr. 
XV  ;  glycerin,  3  ss. ;  aq.  3  j.  M. ;  or,  better  yet,  owing  to  its 
greater  hygroscopic  power,  a  lotion  :  I^  Magnesii  carbonat., 
pulv.  zinc,  oxid.,  aa  3,);  aq.,  3  iv.  M.  Dry  starch  would 
also  be  useful,  but  better  if  mixed  with  five  per  cent,  of 
boric  acid  or  ten  per  cent,  of  biborate  of  sodium.  An  oint- 
ment could  also  be  used  if  preferred.  Salicylic  acid,  two 
percent.,  in  ung.  zinci  oxid.,  to  which  there  could  be  added 
magnesii  carbonat.,  three  to  five  per  cent.,  or  six  per  cent 
of  salicylate  of  sodium,  would  be  found  ti>  ifive  most  excel- 
lent results.  As  soon,  however,  as  the  acute  inflammatory 
symptoms  had  subsided,  then  the  use  of  ichthyol  gave 
brilliant  results.  It  was  used  by  me  in  all  the  cases,  from 
the  very  first  in  the  early  ones,  and  afti-r  subsidence  of  the 
acute  stage  in  those  complicated  by  the  secondary  manifes- 
tations. The  ichthyol  was  applied  in  aqueous  solution  (five 
to  ten  per  cent.),  or  it  was  added  in  the  same  projiortion  to 
one  of  the  lotions  mentioned  already,  especially  when  some 
few  vesicles  and  weeping  patches  were  still  present  or  when 
the  development  of  the  secondary  eczema  was  only  slight 
in  degree.  Incorporated  in  ung.  zinci  oxid.,  or  in  one  of 
the  others  already  mentioned,  ichthyol  was  likewise  of  such 
value  that  with  it  alone  the  evidences  of  the  cutaneous  pro- 
cess were  entirely  removed.  Occasionally  the  [lercentages 
mentioned  were  found  to  bo  too  strong,  to  produce  irritation 
or  too  great  koratinization.  When  this  was  the  case,  a  three 
(ir  four  |)er  cent,  lotion  or  ointment  was  used.  Rcsorcin 
was  also  tried  in  some  cases,  either  in  solution  or  in  an 
ointment.  The  results  obtained  were  good,  but  yet  not  as 
much  so  as  from  ichthyol.  At  times,  especially  in  the  cases 
in  which  the  secondary  eczeuialous  eruption  had  been  of  a 
severe  grade,  some  slight  or  marked  thickening  of  the  skin 
remained,  and  in  these  tar  had  finally  to  be  used.  The 
ung.  picis  liquid,  et  zinc,  oxid.,  partes  aMjuales,  were  usu- 
ally sufliciont  to  ert'cct  the  rcinoval  of  these  residual  symp- 
toms. 

7    WksT   TlllUTVKlliST   Stiikkt. 
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OX   THE   .ETIOLOGY   OF   INFLUENZA. 

By  GIOVANNI  iMERENNA. 
It  woiilil  have  been  stranjxi-  if  any  student  of  the  influ- 
enza had  not  looked  out  forthwith  for  the  inicrobe  in  the 
case.  Yet  never  was  there  at  first  sight  such  a  desperate, 
or  at  least  unproniisioff,  prospect  for  the  niicrobic  theory. 
We  know  most  positively  that  the  disease  in  question  travels 
with  tremendous  rapidity,  being  enabled  by  its  mysterious 
powers  to  run  around  the  earth  iu  less  than  one  revolution 
of  the  sun.  How  could  we  think  of  that  slow,  obscure  artisan 
of  ruin — the  microbe — in  presence  of  such  brilliant  perform- 
ances? What  are  the  characters  under  which  influenza  has 
generally  appeared  to  us?  In  what  peculiar  circumstances 
have  we  seen  it  arise  ?  Let  us  see  of  what  facts  we  can  dis- 
pose, and  if  we  can  find  significance  enough  in  them  to  form 
a  theory,  or  at  least  conceive  an  idea,  as  to  the  nature,  or 
rather  letiologv  of  the  disease. 

f  Originating,  as  is  supposed,  in  the  ninth  century,  innu- 

merable epidemics  of  this  disease  have  since  occurred,  the 
Russian  lakes,  Tartar  steppes,  or  other  wind  centers  being 
seemingly  freiiucnt  starting-points.    That  its  cause  exists  in 

'  the  air  is  shown,  many  think,  in  its  occurrence  so  often  in 
mid-ocean  on  slow-going  ships.  Such  statements  as  the 
following  we  frequently  meet  in  the  literature  on  the  sub- 
ject: 

'■Its  spread  throuiih  a  country  is  exceedingly  rapid." 

''In  1729-'30,  during  a  period  of  five  months,  it  overran 
all  Europe."' 

"  Id  1782,  at  Petersburffh.  on  a  cold  night  the  thermometer 
rose  thirty  degrees,  and  tlie  next  morning  forty  thousand  people 
were  taken  ill  with  the  influenza." 

"  In  this  year  (1TS2)  the  disease  made  the  distance  from  Ko- 
nigsberg  to  Berlin,  ninety-six  Prussian  miles,  in  four  days." 

"  Within  eight  hours  after  its  arrival  in  any  given  place, 
one  third  or  one  half  of  the  inhabitants  mny  become  its  vic- 
tims." 

"In  1803  it  broke  out  in  many  parts  of  the  kingilom  of 
'       Great  Britain  at  or  iib^ut  the  same  time." 

"  It  attacked  the  entire  population  of  Nismes  in  one  day  with 
scarcely  a  single  exception." 

"  La  grippe  reached  Venice  at  night  in  1(140,  and  by  morn- 
ing half  the  population  had  been  attacked  by  it." 

Short  says:  "  It  attacked  at  "uce  and  raged  over  all  Europe, 
not  missing  a  family,  seldom  oontinuing  longer  than  six  weeks 
in  any  place." 

Late  experience  with  it  in  this  c-ountry  and  in  Europe 
corroborate  these  older  statements.  It  overruns  a  conti- 
nent in  six  weeks.  It  may  cross  an  ocean  in  an  incredibly 
short  period  of  titiie.  Such  experiences  are  not  those  ex- 
liibiti-d  by  a  inicrobic  infection.  Whether  it  is  contagious 
is  still  unknown;  that  such  is  not  essential  to  propagation 
is  evidenced  by  its  "attacking  vast  regions  at  once,  de- 
scending upon  remote  and  isolated  habitations  and  clutch- 
ing sailors  on  shipboard  in  mid-ocean." 

Some  writers  place  influenza  "  very  low  in  tlir  scale  of 
contagiousness." 

Amoni:  phenomena  relating  to  the  weather  which  seem 
to  have  had  a  connection  with  the  ([lideiiiic  iii(lnrnr-e  \vr 
note : 


'•Extraordinary  vicissitudes,  easterly  winds,  thick  or  of- 
fensive fogs,  and  diseases  of.en  of  a  similar  kind  among  horses, 
dogs,  and  cattle." 

"  It  is  a  disease  either  of  spring  or  autumn." 
'•  In  fact,  extraordinary  vicissitudes  have  been  more  remiirk- 
able  than  an» thing  else;  in  some  places  erne  peculiar  sign  of 
atmospheric  intemperature  has  been  observed,  and  in  other 
places  a  different  sign  ;  and  the  epidemic  has  frequently  fallen 
capriciouslv,  like  a  blight  over  a  country." 

"Thick,  ill-smelling  fogs  preceded  some  days  the  epidemic 
catarrh  of  1567.  July,  August,  and  September  had  been  very 
hot  and  dry,  and  iu  the  end  of  September  came  a  very  strong, 
fold  north  wirid  " 

"  Birds  and  brute  animals  suffered  generally  the  same 
year." 

"  Insects  very  plentiful,  etc." 

"Great  extremes  of  weather  preceded  some  epidemios." 

"  Irregularity  and  frequent  changes  of  the  wcMther,  from 
heat  to  cold  and  from  cold  to  heat,  etc." 

"The  influenza  of  the  spring  of  1733  appeared  in  France 
immediately  after  offensive  fogs,  more  dense  than  the  darkness 
of  Egypt." 

Iluxham  says:  "The  cause  of  epidemic  catarrh  seems  to  de- 
pend on  a  thick,  moist,  and  cold  air,  and  notes  epidemic  fatal 
disease  among  horses." 

Various  writers  note;  "Concurrent  fatal  disease  among 
liorsis  and  animals  (deer  and  sheep)." 

"Thick,  noisome  fogs  and  smoky-smt-lling  atmosphere." 

"Sun  seldom  seen  for  five  weeks." 

Hamilton  says  that  "in  1782,  from  January  till  May,  the 
weather  was  uncommonly  unfavorable,  and  that  the  latter 
month  was  remarkable  in  all  the  meteorolngioal  annals  of  Eu- 
rope for  its  unusual  degree  of  cold  and  humidity,  with  a  gloomy 
and  uncommonly  disturbed  state  of  the  atmosphere." 

"Sudden  changes  in  the  atmosphere  an-  said  by  Cura- 
mings  to  have  produced  it  in  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great 
Britain  in  1803. 

'"Sea  captains  noted  'thick  and  foggy  atraoi-phere  continu- 
ing for  a  longer  time  than  known  in  thirty  years.'  " 

"No  uniformity  in  atmospheric  changi-s  conducing  influ- 
enza, but  it  is  noted  that  changes  from  warm  weather  to  cold 
and  from  cold  weather  to  warm,  with  dampness,  fogs,  and  east- 
erly winds,  have  rarely  been  absent  from  the  catalogue  of  natu- 
ral indications. 

"  U(ion  the  whole,  it  would  appear  that  some  general  cause, 
if  not  originating,  at  least  subsisting  in  the  atmo-phere.  and  de- 
pending on  its  change-',  progressive  abo  in  its  movements  from 
place  to  place  and  irom  country  to  country,  gives  rise  to  the 
disease." 

According  to  writers  the  course  of  an  epidemic  varies. 

"Id  lOlO  its  course  seems  to  have  been  in  a  noi  thwesterly 
direction  from  Malta  to  Sicily,  Spain,  Italy,  (iermauy.  Fiance, 
and  Britain." 

"In  1803  its  course  seemed  to  he  from  south  to  north.  It 
was  in  Cork  and  Dublin  before  it  reached  the  north  of  Iri-land, 
immediately  after  a  southeast  wind." 

"It  sometimes  skips  certain  countries  and  never  goes  back 
to  incluile  them" 

"  It  either  folh>ws  a  westerly  course  or  one  froin  the  south 
to  the  nortbv  If  its  course  bo  westward,  it  dcus  not  usually 
take  extensive  leaps  over  kingdoms  and  then  return  to  those  it 
may  have  missed,  as  would  be  likely  to  happen  if  nothing  more 
tiian  personal  inter(!ourse  and  the  various  casualties  of  travelers' 
routes  exerted  an  intiuonce  in  determining  its  course.  But  it 
sweeps  along  the  north  from  the  east  through  Rnssiii,  Poland, 
and  th«  north  (if  (iermany  to  England,  and  then  wheels  around 
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through  France  and  Spain  to  Italy.  Bnt  if  iofliienza  arises  in 
the  south,  it  takes  a  course  from  Italy  through  Spain.  France, 
Britain,  and  the  Netherlands,  along  the  shores  of  the  Baltic.  In 
the  one  ease,  France  is  attacked  hefore  England;  in  the  other, 
after  it." 

Further  facts  noted  regarding  it  are  the  folio iving: 
Dr.  Binns  states  "that  at  the  time  the  scarlatina  existed  at 
Ackwortli  School  in  1803,  the  influenza  prevailed  in  the  neigh- 
boring towns,  except  that  the  latter  did  not  attack  a  sinale  in- 
dividual of  the  family  at  the  school,  consisting  of  between  three 
and  four  hundred  persons." 

•'  Burt. in  and  Trent  also  in  great  measure  escaped  the  influ- 
enza the  same  year,  and  scarlatina,  with  whooping-cough  and 
measles,  were  epidemic  there  in  its  place." 

•'In  London  the  influeuza  of  1803  superseded  or  deferred 
the  usual  diseases  of  the  spring,  as  tlie  measles  and  scarlatina; 
this  is  also  recorded  by  Lorry  to  have  been  the  case  in  the  epi- 
demic catarrh  that  prevailed  in  France  in  1775,  but  he  adds  that 
during  the  summer  these  complaints  appeared  with  mure  than 
usual  violence  and  fatality." 

"  At  Aberdeen  the  inHuenza  of  1775  began  near  the  end  of 
November  and  continued  four  or  five  weeks,  but  did  not  visit 
Fraserburg,  where  there  tean  a  putrid  fever  very  fatal  at  the 
time.'''' 

••  Dr.  Vaughan  says  that  at  Rochester,  when  the  influenza 
of  1803  ceased,  an  exanthematous  fever  prevailed,  which  did 
not  appear  to  attack  any  except  those  whom  the  influenza 
spared." 

"Dr.  Gibney  reports  that  ,it  Xavan,  in  Ireland,  after  the  in- 
flaenza  of  1803,  a  low  fever,  almost  constantly  prevailing  in  that 
town,  disappeared  f>>r  a  considerable  time." 

"Typhus  fever  at  Holly  well,  near  Chester,  disajipciired  on 
the  appearance  of  influenza  in  1803,  and  did  not  return  after- 
ward." 

'•  Dr.  Rush  noted  the  disappearance  in  Philadelphia  of  scar- 
latina anginosa  during  the  epidemic,  but  it  reappeared  after  the 
influenza  left  the  city." 

These  facts  show  that  there  is  a  closer  connection  be- 
tween some  epidemic  diseases,  both  as  to  their  affinity  and 
as  to  their  causes,  than  we  commonly  imagine,  and  that  it  is 
only  by  a  very  enlarged  view  of  these  phenomena  iu  dif- 
ferent countries  that  we  can  hope  to  improve  our  knowledge 
in  this  obscure  branch  of  science. 

Semmola,  in  his  lesson  on  Influenza  (Therapeutic  Clinic 
of  the  University  of  Naples,  Progrcsso  medico,  February 
28,  1890),  says  as  follows: 

In  these  latter  times  no  epidemic  disease  has  shown  more 
clearly  once  more  the  truth  of  the  famous  adage  of  Baglivi,  in 
medicina  majorem  vim  facil  olservatio  ei  experientia  quam 
ratio.  The  influenza  is  undoubtedly  an  epidemic  disease.  It 
may  lie  considered  equivalent  with  grippe,  provided  the  latter 
name  be  not  used  to  designate,  as  happens  too  frequently,  all 
the  catarrhal  affections  of  the  respiratory  apparatus  which  de- 
velop during  the  winter,  or  during  the  periods  of  transition. 
We  are  completely  in  the  dark  as  to  the  originating  causes  of 
the  disease.  We  know  for  a  certainty  that  they  are  in  the  af- 
mo-iphere,  otherwise  the  distemper  could  not  travel  as  rapidly 
as  it  does.  So  far,  there  are  a  few  observers  who  fancy  they 
have  discovered  the  characteristic  microbe,  and  they  have 
jumped  to  the  usual  conclusions.  I  am  free  lo  declare  that  it 
hag  not  been  discovered  yet,  and  that  its  existence  will  prob- 
ably remain  in  a  mythical  state,  no  well  as  that  of  many  other 
microbes  assigned  to  measles,  to  scarlatina,  etc.  But  not  onlv  has 
no  specific  microbe  been  discovered  as  yet,  it  rein.iins  still  an 


open  question  whether  it  is  really  a  microbic  cause  that  gen- 
erates the  influenza.  There  exist  many  reasons  for  assuming 
that  its  nature,  and  consequently  its  origin,  is  parasitic,  for  it 
would  be  difficult  to  explain  how  the  animal  organism,  after 
suffering  with  the  influenza,  could  experience  such  a  diminution 
of  its  power  of  resistance  and  those  disintegrating  manifestations 
which  none  but  a  miciobic  and  violent  agency  seems  capable  of 
producing,  as  if  a  leaven  had  penetrated  into  the  system.  But, 
for  all  that,  there  may  be  cosmotellnric  conditions,  undeter- 
mined and  undeterminable,  capable  of  producing  very  severe 
disturbances. 

Our  knowledge  in  regard  to  this  subject  is  unplea-santly 
imperfect;  we  know  absolutely  nothing  of  the  effects  which 
the  physico-chemical  changes  going  on  in  the  extra-organic 
surroundings  may  produce  in  the  activity  of  biological  phe- 
nomena, and  yet  we  do  know  most  positively  that  these 
physico-chemical  cliangi-s  are  innumerable,  judging  chiefly 
by  the  variable  dominating  character  of  the  diseases  which 
the  ancients  called  medical  constitution,  and  by  which  the 
old  clinics  used  to  lay  greater  store  than  the  moderns. 
Nowadays,  inflated  by  the  progress  of  medical  science,  we 
have  contracted  the  evil  habit  of  forgetting,  or  else  of  denying 
downright,  whatever  wc  do  not  succeed  in  explaining.  And 
that  is  just  what  happened  with  the  medical  constitutions. 
It  is  certain  that,  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  all 
those  pathogenous  discussions  in  regard  to  influei.za  are 
nothing  but  more  or  less  plausible  hypotheses,  as  the  illus- 
trious Graves  said  fifty  years  ago.  In  the  ease  of  this  epi- 
demic disease,  then,  as  well  as  in  that  of  all  similar  diseases, 
it  is  vain  to  delude  ourselves  with  specious  phrases.  No 
one  can  flatter  himself  with  having  wrenched  from  nature 
the  secret  of  their  true  cause  and  propagation. 

I  have  read  in  some  German  papers  that,  as  usual,  the 
drinking-water  has  been  inculpated.  It  is  my  opinion  tliat, 
for  the  influenza,  it  is  simply  ridiculous  to  recur  to  this  mode 
of  propagation,  considering  the  manner  in  which  the  dis- 
ease spreads  and  the  very  good  quality  of  the  water  which 
is  used  in  many  of  the  cities  visited  by  the  influenza.  The 
chief  logical  consequence  of  such  a  notion  is  that  there  is 
no  means  by  which  influenza  can  be  avoided.  It  is  only  for 
the  sake  of  provoking  a  little  mirth — such  a  good  thing  in 
times  of  epidemics — that  a  distinguisiied  physician  in  Na- 
ples has  recommended,  as  he  is  wont  to  do,  pulverizations 
of  phenic  acid.  True,  the  rheumatic  influences — that  is, 
colds — facilitate  the  invasion  of  the  influenza;  but  I  have 
seen  numerous  cases  of  persons  affected  who  had  never  left 
their  rooms.  The  influenza  strikes  almost  like  lightning. 
It  has  been  assumed  bv  some  to  be  a  contagious  disease, 
but  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  it  is  only  epidemic,  and  that 
all  the  instances  which  have  been  recited  in  favor  of  isola- 
tion as  a  means  of  preservation  are  to  be  accounted  for  by 
individual  non-receptivity. 

The  form  and  intensity  of  the  disease  in  different  pa- 
tients are  ext'ccdiniily  variable.  Albeit  this  variability  of 
form  may  bo  accounted  for  by  assuming  a  constant  cause, 
modiflcd,  as  for  that  matter  it  is  in  all  epidemic  diseases,  by 
individual  conditions,  I  think  1  may  say,  nevertheless,  that 
in  no  otiier  infectious  disease  there  occurs  such  a  strange 
polvitiorphism.  In  the  mid>t  of  this  great  variability  three 
tipical  forms  can  be  ci>iistrueted  always — that  is,  with  infi- 
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nite  gradations  :  One  is  the  neuralgic  or  febrile  form,  the 
second  is  the  ailynaraic  form,  the  third  the  catarrhal  form. 
In  the  first  an  intense  cephalalgia  breaks  out  with  higher 
fever,  up  to  41°  ;  in  the  second  the  subject  is  seized  with 
great  prostration,  with  little  or  no  fever;  in  the  third,  finally, 
with  or  without  fever,  there  begin  intense  catarrhal  symp- 
toms from  lacrymation  and  rheum  to  bronchial  catarrh. 
But  let  me  point  out  again  that  there  is  nothing  constant 
in  this  division,  inasmuch  as,  sometimes,  one  or  several  of 
the  symptoms  aforesaid  fraction  themselves  and  entangle 
themselves  together  in  such  a  capricious  fashion  that  a 
clinical  form  may  result  capable  of  being  confounded  with 
simple  rheumatic  fever  or  an  attack  of  intermittent  hemi- 
crania,  etc.  In  the  cases  where  the  cephalalgic  and  ady- 
namic forms  are  predominant,  the  erratic  neuralgic  forms 
along  the  inferior  extremities  to  the  finger  tips  are  most 
frequent.  The  patients  declare  that  they  feel  their  nails 
jump.  The  gastro-intestinal  disturbances  are  rarer,  and 
they  go  in  preference  with  the  catarrhal  forms.  In  these 
cases  one  finds  sometimes  vomiting  and  diarrhoea  occur  to- 
gether with  rheum  and  bronchial  catarrh.  The  fever,  which, 
as  1  have  just  said,  may  become  very  high  in  a  few  hours, 
will  usually,  after  twenty-four  to  forty-eight  hours,  give 
way  to  a  complete  apyrexia,  and  in  other  cases  be  totally 
absent.  In  those  cases  the  subject  experiences  onlv  a  gen- 
eral discomfort,  an  unaccountable  fatigue,  and  all  localized 
pain  may  be  totally  lacking.  But,  I  repeat  it  once  more,  it 
would  be  utterly  impossible  to  comprehend  adequately,  in 
the  clinical  picture  of  the  influenza,  all  the  gradations  and 
strange  modifications  of  the  divers  symptoms  in  the  im- 
mense variety  of  the  subjects. 

The  most  prominent  character  or  peculiarity  of  this  dis- 
ease appears  especially  in  the  consequences  which  it  leaves 
in  the  system  in  spite  of  its  brief  duration.  And  this 
clinical  observation  becomes  the  more  important  if  we  com- 
pare it  with  all  the  other  acute  infectious  diseases  whose 
duration  is  much  more  protracted.  In  what  consist,  scien- 
tifically speaking,  these  consequences,  we  do  not  know,  and 
never  shall.  It  is  as  if  a  kind  of  leaven  was  putting  the 
whole  amalgamation  of  the  vital  economy  topsy-turvy,  and 
as  if  this  leaven  thus  became,  so  to  speak,  the  touch-stone 
of  the  health  of  the  affected  system.  If  that  system  was  in 
a  stale  of  perfect  health — that  is,  without  any  actual  dis- 
ease, or  without  any  organ  still  in  a  state  of  debility  from 
an  anterior  disease — then  the  sufferers  from  influenza,  pro- 
vided they  take  the  necessary  precautions  until  complete 
cure,  have  to  fear  no  serious  consequence  or  complication. 
But  if,  on  the  contrary,  the  influenza  strikes  a  subject 
already  ill,  or  valetudinary  from  another  disease,  it  degen- 
erates readily  into  diffused  bronchitis  of  into  pulmonitis, 
and  in  general  the  system  derives  from  the  influenza  a  great 
facility  for  being  morbidly  affected  by  all  external  influ- 
ences, and  especially  by  diseases  a  friyore  and  by  other  in- 
fections. 

How  this  comes  to  pass,  I  say  it  again,  we  do  not  know. 
The  system  remains  poisoned,  and  especially  with  a  peculiar 
debilitation  of  the  nervous  centers,  which  deprives  it  of  all 
power  of  resistance;    this  is  the    straw   that   breaks  the 


tional)  disease,  where  life  is  only  dragged  along  with  much 
adventitious  help.     This  has  happened,  for  instance,  in  al- 
buminuria, in  diabetes,  and   in  other  exhausting  diseases. 
I  have  seen  a  diabetic  who  for  many  years  had  apparently 
rubbed  along  well   enough,  seized  with   aggravated  pulmo- 
nitis in  consequence  of  influenza,  and  then  killed  in  a  few 
hours  by  acetonajmia  when   convalescent  from  the  pulmo- 
nary disease.    I  forbear  mentioning  other  eases  to  avoid  su- 
perfluous details.     In  the  first  times  of  the  epidemic,  when  it 
had  not  been  possible  yet  to  obtain  that  clear  and  precise 
clinical  idea,  it  happened  constantly  that  subjects  affected 
with  the  influenza,  believing  themselves  perfectly  well,  the 
fever  having  subsided,  left  their  beds  after  one  or  two  days 
at  the  outside;   many  even  went  abroad  to  resume  their 
vocations  without  any  regard  for  some  remaining  catarrhal 
symptom,  or  for  their  general  weakness.     All  these  experi- 
enced a  relapse,  some  contracting  very  serious,  even  fatal, 
diseases.     In  these  eases  pulmonitis  was  very  frequent,  re- 
sembling sometimes  the  croupous  pulmonitis,  and  this  was 
the  chief  cause  of  the  mortality  after  the  influenza.   And  here 
it  will  not  be  superfluous  to  remark  that  the  microscopical 
analysis  of  excellent  observers  has  not  always  found  the 
pneumonic  diplococcus  or  streptococcus,  or  any  other  spe- 
cial microbic  element,  which  shows,  in   my  opinion,  that 
this  kind  of  pulmonitis  consequent  upon  the  influenza,  which 
may  be  considered  as  infectious,  is  not  of  the  same  nature 
as  that  previously  studied.     It  is  easy  to  assert  that  the 
pneumococcus,  which   is  found   in   a  latent  state  in  many 
healthy  individuals,  acquires  eventually  a  powerful  virulence 
developed  in  a  propitious  soil,  which  is  the  soil  prepared  by 
the  influenza.     But  in   reality  this  is  nothing   but  a  play 
with  words ;  it  is  "  ignotum  per  if/nol/us  " — utterly  unprofit- 
able for  a  true  clinic,  and  especially  for  therapeutics.     I 
must  insist  on  calling  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  this 
pulmonitis,  in  a  majority  of  cases,  has  developed  through 
rheumatic  causes — that  is,  abrupt  changes  of  temperature ; 
and  that,  clinically  speaking,  I   have  always  held  the  opin- 
ion that,  even  admitting  as  incontrovertible  the  existence  of 
a  specific  micrococcus  in  the  production  of  a  pulmonitis,  the 
influence  of  cold  is  all  the  same  an  important  determining 
cause. 

I  do  not  intend  to  discuss  here  the  mechanism  of  these 
two  combined  causes.  Besides  the  clinical  observations 
most  interesting  to  me  are  these:  that  the  pulmonitis  is, 
in  most  cases,  insidious,  without  shiverings,  without  prick- 
ing pains,  without  rust-colored  expectoration,  without  any 
vestige  of  bronchitis  presenting  the  character  of  successive 
invasion — that  is,  in  centers  of  which  the  second,  the  third, 
and  so  on,  develop  in  other  places  in  the  lungs  when 
the  preceding  center  of  attack  could  be  said  to  be  sup- 
pressed. It  seems  to  me  that  no  sufficient  notice  has  been 
taken  so  far  of  these  clinical  observations.  Among  the 
other  morbid  inflammator}'  successions  whitli  I  have  most 
frequently  observed,  besides  bronchitis  and  pneumonitis,  I 
wish  to  point  out  polyarthritis  and  intestinal  dysenteric  ca- 
tarrh. In  two  cases  1  have  seen  ileum  typhus  develop  when 
the  fever  of  the  influenza  had  completely  subsided,  and  in 
a  multitude  of  cases,  moreover,  I  have  seen   febrile  forms 
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naming  them  except  by  that  denomination,  which  nowa- 
davs  is  applied  so  readily  to  a  number  of  acute  and  sub- 
acute fevers,  of  infectious  fevers,  with  the  sole  view,  I  veri- 
ly believe,  of  hiding  our  ignorance.  More  variable  still,  and 
stranger,  are  the  inheritances  left  by  the  influenza  to  the 
nervous  functions.  Not  to  mention  the  obstinate  prostra- 
tion and  very  variable  neuralgic  forms,  especially  of  the  tri- 
geminus, I  have  observed  unilateral  or  complete  ptosis. 
Daltonism,  hypera?sthetic  forms,  spasm  of  the  uvula  re- 
currini;  with  typical  periodicity,  etc.  In  short,  clinically 
speaking,  the  relapses  of  the  convalescents  from  influenza 
may  present  such  a  variety  of  clinical  forms  that  in  many 
cases  it  is  utterly  impossible  to  make  the  diagnosis  with 
one  well-defined  name.  There  is  one  case  which  deserves 
a  special  mention  ;  it  is  that  in  which  the  subject,  although 
strong  and  robust,  was  seized  three  or  four  days  after  the 
cessation  of  the  fever,  when  there  remained  only  a  pro- 
nounced adynamia,  with  a  severe  purpura  haemorrhagica, 
with  forms  of  spots,  vibex,  intestinal  ha^raorrhage,  etc. 
And  it  must  be  observed  that  this  subject,  though  in  good 
health,  had  suffered  from  purpural  hieiiiorrhage  seven  years 
previously.  Finally,  I  call  your  attention  to  anotlier  case 
really  important  from  a  pathological  and  therapeutic  point 
of  view. 

It  is  that  of  a  young  woman  who  had  suffered  many  years 
previously  with  a  slight  intermittent  fever  of  a  paludal  origin; 
the  fefer  had  been  cnred  completely,  leaving  no  trace  except  a 
little  splenic  engorgement.  This  lady  was  affected  with  influ- 
enza forty-four  days  after  parturition  ;  she  had  perfectly  recov- 
ered from  the  puerperal  effects,  at  least  in  appearance.  At  the 
time  mentioned  hor  menstruation  returned  in  a  normal  manner, 
while  at  the  same  time  she  contracted  the  influenza,  with  high 
fever,  a  little  neuralgia,  and  a  very  slight  bronchial  catarrh. 
The  fever  subsided  after  four  days  and  she  believed  herself  con- 
valescent, only  she  thought  it  safer  to  remain  still  in  bed.  After 
two  days  there  breaks  out  all  of  a  sudden  an  intense  febrile 
paroxysm,  preceded  by  long  shivering,  followed  by  fever  up  to 
41°  0.  (105"8°  F.),  and  eventually  by  profuse  perspiration  and  a 
serere  adynamic  state.  This  paroxysm  returned  on  eight  con- 
secutive days  with  typical  periodicity,  the  patient  remaining 
apyretic  for  tvfelvo  hours  at  ;i6-5°  C.  (97'o°  F,),  and  two  days 
more  at  3G°  C.  (96-8°  F.).  Large  doses  of  quinine  were  admin- 
istered, two  grammes  (30  grains)  a  day,  first  by  way  of  the 
stomach  and  afterward  hypodermically.  I  was  called  in  con- 
Bultatiiin  before  the  hypodermic  use  of  the  quinine  salt  was 
begun.  I  accepted  the  proposition  of  the  excellent  physician 
in  attendance,  but  I  added  categorically  that  I  was  convinced 
that  the  paroxysm  would  not  give  way.  And  it  did  not.  On 
the  ninth  day  the  patient  was  carried  to  Torre  <lel  (ireco,  on 
the  outskirts  of  Vesuvius,  and  the  following  day  the  paroxysm 
disappeared. 

What  was  it  J  What  singular  infection  have  we  here? 
I  prefer  saying  that  I  do  not  know  ;  but  it  is  certain  that 
while  the  clinical  form  indicated  an  exquisite  intermittent 
and  periodical  paluilal  form,  not  excluding  the  spleen,  which 
remained  somewhat  engorged  from  the  old  paludal  infec- 
tion, the  action  of  the  quinine  remained  absolutely  null. 
Finally,  I  shall  say  a  few  words  of  the  treatment. 
There  is  not  much  to  be  said  in  this  regard.  Strictly 
speaking,  there  is  no  cure.  We  do  not  know  the  nature  of 
the  disease,  ami  we  shall  never  know  it.      In  all  conscience. 


therefore,  we  can  not  pretend  to  cure  it.  Empirically,  as  has 
happened  for  the  cure  of  the  paludal  infection,  no  one  as  yet 
has  discovered  it.  There  remains,  then,  onlv  the  sympto- 
matic treatment.  But  this  also  is  not  easy,  on  account  of 
the  rapid  development  of  the  clinical  form.  Moreover,  it 
is  well  known  what  can  be  expected  of  the  symptomatic 
treatment  of  the  fever,  the  use  of  chemical  antithermics 
being  deprecated  as  injurious.  The  action  of  the  quinine 
salts,  even  in  high  doses,  is  powerless  against  this  fever, 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  large  doses  of  quinine  by  the 
stomach  would  give  the  patient  a  gastric  catarrh.  The 
uses  of  the  quinine  salts  in  small  doses,  as  a  tonic  and  neu- 
rosthenic  against  the  peculiar  debility  caused  by  influenza, 
does  neither  harm  nor  good.  It  can  only  amuse  the])atient 
and  prevent  him  from  fretting  as  the  days  go  by.  I  have 
seen  hundreds  of  patients  put  on  this  diet  of  quinine  for 
many  days,  even  two  or  three  weeks,  without  any  apparent 
profit ;  for  the  prostration  mended  quite  leisurely  and,  there- 
fore, evidently  only  as  the  physiological  powers  increased. 
Nevertheless,  the  daily  use  of  from  twenty  to  thirty  centi- 
grammes (three  to  five  grains)  of  valerianate  of  quinine  may 
be  reasonably  approved,  especially  if  the  physician  happens 
to  have  a  patient  who  fancies  he  can  not  go  well  without 
this  prescription.  I  can  not  condemn  severely  enough  the 
use  of  salicylate  of  quinine,  in  favor  of  which  there  has  been 
a  real  infatuation  (servum  pecus),  not  in  the  least  justified 
by  any  scientific  or  clinical  criterion,  if  we  do  not  take  up 
the  usual  commonplace  about  spurious  antimicrobic  medica- 
tions. I  will,  however,  remark  that  these  medications  cost 
the  patient  very  dear,  as,  of  all  the  various  salts  of  quinine, 
the  salicylate  is  the  least  tolerated  by  the  stomach.  But 
physicians,  blinded  by  the  progress  of  science,  have  also 
deaf  ears  for  any  advice  given  them.  To  allay  neuralgia 
and  myalgia  some  antipyrine  may  be  used,  but  not  more 
than  a  gramme  (fifteen  grains)  in  two  or  three  doses;  and 
if  the  patient  does  not  feel  promptly  relieved,  especially  in 
pericranial  neuralgias,  I  prefer  to  stop  the  treatment. 

To  combat  the  sleeplessness  which  frequently  remains 
when  the  fever  has  subsided,  I  have  advised  a  hypodermic 
injection  of  a  centigramme  (0-1.5  of  a  grain)  of  hydrochloride 
of  morphine.  Finally,  for  all  the  catarrhal  complications  let 
the  curative  methods  already  known  be  employed.  For  the 
cure  of  pulmonitis  I  wish  to  continue  the  therapeutic  re- 
searches, which  I  began  three  years  ago,  about  the  use  of  hirrh 
doses  (2  to  4  grammes  [30  to  60  grains]  a  day)  of  iodide  of 
sodium  in  the  treatment  of  croupous  pulmonitis,  especially 
as  in  all  conscience  we  have  not  as  yet  any  remedy  to  stop 
the  diffusion  and  evolution  of  this  morl)id  process.  It  has 
seemed  to  me  that,  in  many  cases,  I  had  gained  positive  ad- 
vantages. Hut  I  would  fain  forbear  from  drawing  pre- 
mature conclusions,  and  1  beseech  my  honorable  colleagues 
to  contribute  their  accurate  observations  on  this  stibject. 
For  dietetics  it  is  best  to  use  consommi  broths,  milk,  and 
yolk  of  eggs,  vfitli  a  little  cognac  or  marsala,  according  to 
the  tolerance  of  the  stomach. 

The  fundamental  precept  which  a  physician  must  never 
tire  of  repeating  to  his  patient,  is  to  stay  in  bed  for  at  least 
a  week  after  the  subsidence  of  the  fever,  and  then  to  remain 
indoors  for  another  week  or  two.     This  advice  offers  the 
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surest  preventive  of  every  relapse,  and  the  only  means  by 
which  the  system  will  be  enabled  to  recuperate  and  to  re- 
gain its  pristine  degree  of  organic  resistance  against  the 
various  causes  originating  so  many  diseases.  And,  to  wind 
up,  I  will  remind  you  of  another  immortal  adage  of  the 
great  Baglivi :  "  Non  post  rationem  medicina  inventa  fuit, 
sed  post  inventam  medicinam  ratio  qumsita  est." 

Dovvd  (Resume  of  Reports  on  the  ^-Etiology  of  Influ- 
enza, New  York  Medical  Record,  March  29,  1 890)  con- 
cludes, regarding  the  results  of  bacteriological  researches 
in  numerous  investigations  thus  far  reported,  as  follows  : 

"  If  we  review  these  results  we  find  that  in  three  series  of 
observations,  embracing  about  thirty  cases,  iJipiococcvs  pne.u- 
moniai  of  Fraenkel-Weichselbaum  was  the  predominant  form; 
in  six  series,  embracing  sixty  or  more  cases.  Streptococcus  pyo- 
genes was  the  predominant  form  ;  in  four  series  the  reports 
leave  iis  somewhat  in  doubt  about  the  predominant  form. 
Both  the  Diplococcus  pneumonia  and  Streptococcus  pyogenes 
were  found  in  the  lungs,  sputum,  and  other  secretions,  and  in 
various  exudations,  and  each  was  many  times  found  in  pure 
culture — e.  g.,  in  the  pus  in  otitis  media.  Finkler  finds  pure 
growths  of  one,  and  Levy  finds  pure  growths  of  the  other- 
Both  of  these  forms  are  found  in  tlie  mouth  and  air  passages  in 
health,  or  conditions  of  sliglit  disease,  and  they  seem  ready  to 
set  up  their  action  when  inflammation  provides  a  suitable 
medium  of  growth.  The  general  belief  is  that  they  have  not 
ieen  the  cause  of  the  influenza,  but  that  they  have  developed  as 
the  influenza  has  provided  them  with  a  suitable  condition  fur 
growth,  and  that  their  development  may  have  caused  some  of 
the  complications." 

Klebs  found  "  monads,  as  in  pernicious  anaemia  and  ague, 
which  he  assigned  to  a  place  among  the  rhizoraastigma  of  the 
monaJineie  according  to  Bulschti's  classification  of  these  proto- 
zoal formj,  to  which  he  attributes  the  intermittency  of  relapses, 
claiming  that  sucli  relapse  is  associated  with  stages  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  mixed  organism  (?)" 

Prudden  ("Bacterial  Studies  in  the  Influenza  and  its  Compli- 
cating Pneumonia,  \ew  York  Medical  Record,  February  15, 
1890)  says:  "  But  we  ought  not  to  los(^  sight  of  the  fact  that 
while  we  know  that  several  diseases,  among  which  may  be  men- 
tioned tuberculosis,  anthrax,  erysijjelas,  pneumonia,  typhoid 
fever,  relapsing  fever,  etc.,  are  caused  by  bacteria,  there  is  a  large 
and  important  group— small-pox,  mea^'les,  scarlatina,  yellow- 
fever — about  the  relationship  of  which  to  micro-organisms  we 
know,  except  by  inference,  practically  nothing  at  all.  These 
latter  diseases,  too,  stand  so  apart  from  the  others  in  theirclini- 
cal  manifestations  and  mode  of  transmission  that  it  must  be  as- 
smned  that  their  peculiarities  and  the  fact  that  we  know  as  yet 
so  little  about  them,  in  spite  of  much  recent  careful  study,  may 
be  doe  to  some  marked  difference  in  their  [etiological  factors. 
In  other  words,  it  is  not  improbable  thai  the  exanthemata,  for 
example,  and  yellow  fever,  may  bo  caused  not  by  bacteria  at 
all,  but  by  some  other  kind  of  luicro-organisins  which  our 
present  means  of  study  do  not  enable  us  to  take  cognizance  of 
or  cultivate  in  the  usual  way.'"  And  further:  ''Tliat  in  its 
SBtiology  it  may  not  exactly  he  allied  to  malaria,  hut  that  it  may 
stand  related  in  its  astiology  to  the  better-known  acute  infec- 
tions diseases,  much  as  malaria  does — that  is,  may  be  due  to  a 
micro-organism,  but  to  one  of  an  entirely  different  class.  The 
Plasmodium  malarim  belongs  not  among  the  bacteria  or  their 
close  allies  at  all,  but  among  an  entirely  different  group  of  liv- 
ing beings." 

And  furthei-:  "  But,  whatever  the  truth  of  the  matter  may 
be  concerning  the  assumed  germ  of  the  epidemic  influenza,  it 


is  evident  that  studies  with  the  current  bacteriological  technique 
should  not  be  neglected  until  they  are  proved  to  be  useless,  or 
some  tetter  method  of  observation  is  made  known  ;  for  even 
negative  results  may  throw  a  side-light  on  this  or  closely  allied 
problems." 

And  further:  "The  relationship  of  the  influenza  to  the 
pneumonia  is  that  of  a  predisposing  factor  only.  This  form  of 
predisposition  to  pneumonia  seems  to  be  in  many  respects  simi- 
lar to  that  which  measles  furnishes  in  children  to  the  incur- 
sions o/  varying  forms  of  pulmonary  inflammation  whose  de- 
termining etiological  factors  have  not  yet  been  sufficiently 
studied." 

Also:  "That  the  culture  methods  and  media  commonly 
employed  in  the  study  of  bacteria  and  allied  forms  of  micro- 
organisms have  brought  to  light  no  living  germ  which  there 
is  reason  to  believe  has  anything  to  do  with  causing  the  dis- 
ease." 

'  Bryson  (The  Present  Epidemic  of  Influenzn,  N.  Y.  Med. 
Journal,  Feb.  1,  1890)  says:  "As  to  the  real  cause  of  the  dis- 
ease any  theory  is  admissible,  since  no  two  experts  agree,  and 
whole  communities  are  at  variance  in  regard  to  it.  There  are 
food  diseases,  house  diseases — why  not  air  or  electric  diseases  ? 
Epidemics  of  influenza  may  be  due  to  some  astronomical  influ- 
ence that  upsets  temporarily  the  normal  electric  equation.  Cer- 
tain physical  phenomena,  quite  capable  of  altering  in  marked 
degree  atmospheric  electricity,  have  preceded  and  accompanied 
the  present  epidemic.  Among  these  are  earthquakes  and  ex- 
cessive humidity.  Earthquakes  may  produce  extraordinary  phe- 
nomena, the  modes  of  motion — heat,  light,  and  electricity — 
being  correlated  to  each  other  and  to  mechanical  motion  or  the 
motion  of  matter  in  the  mass.  The  generally  accepted  theory 
of  earthquakes  at  present  ascribes  the  cause  to  terrestrial  gravi- 
tion  or  condensation  of  the  earth,  by  which  the  mass  moves 
slowly  toward  the  center.  This  motion  is  partially  arrested  by 
the  resistance  of  matter  to  further  condensation,  and  so  molar 
motion  is  converted  into  molecular  motion,  manifested  as  heat 
and  electricity.  Evaporation  being  the  source  and  some  impu- 
rity in  the  water  a  necessity  of  air  electricity,  the  conditions 
favoring  an  increase  of  this  fluid  have  greatly  prevailed  of  late. 
In  seasons  that  do  not  swerve  from  their  regular  course  the 
wastes  of  the  summer  are  gathered  into  the  soil  in  the  fall, 
and,  there  decaying,  are  carried  away  and  neutralized  if  the 
ground  be  dry  and  air  can  find  its  way  into  it.  But  where  wa- 
ter is,  air  can  not  penetrate.  Remove  the  water,  and  air  fol- 
lows, forced  by  the  pressure  of  fifteen  pounds  to  the  square 
inch,  carrying  with  it  the  warmth  of  the  sun,  purifying,  vivify- 
ing, and  vitalizing  the  ground.  Heat,  moisture,  and  im|)urity 
are  necessary  elements  in  the  production  of  infectious  disease, 
though  neitlier  of  the  throe,  or  the  three  (n)mbined,  can  create 
the  morbid  fitness  needed  for  its  appearance  and  propagation, 
unless  there  is  present  a  fourth  constituent,  which  thus  becomes 
the  essential  factor.  This  something  may  yet  be  found  to  be  an 
altered  condition  of  atmospheric  electricity,  capable  of  causing 
corresponding  derangements  of  the  nervo-electric  fluid.  Sou 
long  as  any  excess  of  electricity  is  neutralized  by  suitable  at- 
mospheric conditions,  it  remains  without  injury  to  health.  But 
if  the  earth  is  highly  excited  negatively,  the  air  being  also  in 
high  negative  tension  the  natural  positive  of  the  human  body 
having  been  abstracted,  and  leaving  a  high  tension  negative 
struggling  to  coalesce  with  suitable  outside  fluid,  what  becomes 
of  poor  humanity  ?  It  is  supposable  that  the  impression  of  irri- 
tant and  untoward  electricity  falls  in  our  present  epidemic  upon 
the  nerve-centers  and  u])on  the  pncumogiistric  nerve,  chiefly 
upon  its  pulmonary,  gastric,  and  cardiac  branches,  causing  exci- 
tation first,  then  nerve  exhaustion  or  paralysis  in  greater  or  less 
degree,  according  to  the  condition  of  the  nerves  as  to  susccpti- 
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bility,  receptivity,  or  powers  of  resistance.  It  is  not  impossible 
that  this  peculiar  nervous  irritation  may  produce  tlie  phenomena 
of  grippe,  and  also  be  the  cause  of  other  epidemics  ihat-resem- 
ble  it.  The  power  of  wind  and  nave  on  healthful  and  abnormal 
conditions  is  of  greater  moment  than  has  hitherto  been  recog- 
nized and  considered." 

It  seems,  then,  according  to  these  various  authorities  all 
antagonistic  to  the  microbic  theory,  that  we  must  consider 
influenza  as  a  climatic  disease  dependent  on  atmospheric 
pressure  and  hygrometric  circumstances.  It  shares  this 
character  with  beri-beri  and  kakke.  Asbmead  [University 
Medical  Magazine,  .lanuary,  1891),  treating  of  the  latter 
disease,  says : 

"The  time  when  it  is  at  its  acme  is  the  wet  season — June, 
.July,  and  August — a  period  which  the  Japanese  call  '  nubi,'  a 
name  significant  of  the  prevalence  of  humidity,  rainfalls,  and 
mold.  The  naked  earth  is  as  green  as  a  lawn  during  the  wet 
season.  All  clothing,  the  floor-mats,  the  sliding  paper  walls 
reek  with  moisture.  You  can  wring  the  water  from  every- 
thing. Therefore  many  persons  consider  kakk6  as  a  kind  of 
rheumatism  or  a  climatic  disease." 

"That  atmospheric  conditions  have  something  to  do  with 
the  development  of  kakk6  might  be  inferred  by  the  fact  that  it 
appears  only  during  the  wet  and  hot  season." 

"Inundation  of  a  miasmatic  soil  seems  to  be  necessary  to 
produce  kakke;  the  drainage  of  the  same  produces  malarial  dis- 
eases. In  1880,  as  noted  by  Baelz,  the  summer  was  rainy  and 
at  the  same  time  cold,  and  there  was  but  little  kakke.  Succes- 
sions of  rain  and  burning  sun  are  most  essential  conditions. 
Concomitant  damp  and  hot  weather  has  been  also  noticed  in 
India.  The  southwest  trade  winds,  producing  rain  in  summer, 
seem  to  be  an  influence.  Kakk6  ceases  spontaneously  on  the 
appearance  of  the  cold  season.  During  the  hot  and  wet  season 
the  inferior  plants,  the  prolific  mold,  are  developed  with  extra- 
ordinary rapidity.  This  induced  Dr.  Baelz  to  look  for  the  para- 
site. But  although  Koch's  method  was  carefully  employed, 
nothing  was  found  in  the  blood  or  in  the  tissues  of  the  living  or 
ilead  that  could  be  constructed  into  an  organized  germ.  The 
poison  affects  those  subjects  only  who  remain  for  a  time  within 
tlie  toxic  atmospheric  influence,  or  those  who  oppose  a  feeble 
resistance  to  the  process  of  acclimation  or  some  debilitating 
agency." 

Asbmead  {loc.  cit.)  and  Sasaki  agree  that  "the  disease 
(kakk6)  is  the  result  of  carbonic-acid  intoxication,  superinduced 
by  increased  atmospheric  pressure  and  relative  humidity,  the 
climatic  relations  not  permitting  sufficient  oxidation  in  the 
lungs.  Naturally,  decomposition  of  tissue  cells  charges  the 
blood  with  carbonic  acid,  which,  as  the  result  of  imperfect 
elimination,  interferes  with  nutrition,  especially  among  persons 
of  sedentary  habils.  A  supercarbonized  condition  of  the  blood 
is  almost  universal  among  the  Japanese,  owing  to  the  burning 
of  charcoal  and  imperfect  ventilation  of  the  houses.  This  inter- 
feres with  the  functions  of  the  respiratory  centers.  In  a  wet 
season  the  natural  elimination  of  carbonic  acid  from  the  air  is 
not  so  rapid  in  depressed  localities.  In  kakke,  aa  in  epidemic 
inftueuza.  the  filaments  of  tlie  pneumoga^tric  nerve  are  espe- 
cially implicated,  and  thus  we  have  respiratory  and  cardiac 
vomplicalions." 

These  circumstances  must  evidently  strongly  atl'cct  the 
peripheral  ncTve  resistance;  and  tlius  produce  influenza  with 
us  and  kakk6  in  eastern  Asia,  two  diseases  which  we  have 
good  reasons  to  believe  congenial. 

COLLKOK  or   PUYSICUNS   AND   SUKOKONS. 


THE   ACTION   OF 

TRYPSIN,  PANCREATIC   EXTRACT,  AND   PEPSIN 

UPON  SLOUGHS,  COAGULA,  AND  MUCO-PUS.* 

By  ROBERT  T.   MORRIS,  M.  D. 

Something  more  than  peroxide  of  hydrogen  is  wanted 
for  managing  the  abscess  cavities  of  tuberculous  bone  disease 
to  our  entire  satisfaction.  It  is  true  that  with  hydrogen 
peroxide  at  hand  we  can  open  the  biggest  of  cold  abscesses 
in  a  feeling  of  security  for  the  patient,  and  yet  it  is  desira- 
ble to  get  the  tough  lining  membrane  of  fibrinous  lymph 
and  the  loose  coaguia  and  the  sloughing  diseased  tissues 
out  of  the  way  as  thoroughly  as  possible,  for  once  these 
substances  have  begun  to  seethe  in  fermentative  processes, 
we  are  hard  pressed  to  keep  the  patient  out  of  trouble. . 

The  sharp  spoon  and  scissors  will  do  the  work,  to  be 
sure,  but  only  after  tedious  labor  and  egregious  wounding 
of  the  weak  patient. 

A  resource  was  brought  into  play  a  few  weeks  ago 
when  I  had  occasion  to  make  suggestions  relative  to  the 
treatment  of  a  crushed  liver.  Portions  of  the  organ,  which 
were  dark  and  sloughing,  remained  so  firmly  attached  that 
their  removal  was  dangerous,  and  the  pultaceous  lining 
membrane  of  the  enormous  abscess  seemed  to  invite  all 
manner  of  microbe  guests.  The  idea  of  liquefying  the  dead 
tissues  with  a  digestive  ferment  came  into  mind,  and  this 
being  suggested,  was  carried  into  eflfect  by  the  family  physi- 
cian, who  injected  into  the  abscess  cavity  a  solution  of  scale 
pepsin,  and,  writing  to  me  afterward,  said  :  "The  pepsin  did 
mighty  good  work.  It  broke  up  all  dead  tissues,  rendering 
them  mostly  liquid,  and  changed  the  color  from  brown  to 
straw-color.  The  liquefied  substances  were  easily  washed 
out  through  the  drainage-tube.  The  wound  was  sterilized 
daily  afterward  with  hydrogen  peroxide,  and  the  patient 
recovered  without  a  bad  symptom." 

At  about  this  time  I  received  an  invitation  to  read  a 
paper  before  the  society,  and  it  was  my  intention  to  collect 
full-data  bearing  upon  the  subject  of  liquefaction  of  putres- 
cible  substances  in  wounds  with  digestive  ferments.  The 
time  has  been  short,  but  my  facts,  though  comparatively 
few,  are  presented  in  the  feeling  that  they  are  worthy  of 
attention. 

On  theoretical  grounds  I  had  supposed  that  trypsin 
would  be  the  best  liquefier,  that  pancreatic  extract  would 
stand  next  in  value,  and  that  pepsin  would  be  used  only 
when  it  was  inconvenient  to  obtain  the  other  ferments;  but 
when  it  came  to  a  practical  test,  pepsin  led  all  the  rest. 
Experiments  which  were  carefully  made  for  me  in  detail  by 
Dr.  Charles  N.  Haskell,  at  the  Patholoirical  Laboratory  of 
the  Post-graduate  Medical  School,  I  will  refer  to  only  in  a 
brief  way  here.  Dr.  Haskell  used  tough,  partially  dried 
blood  coaguia  for  test  purposes,  and  the  trypsin,  pancreatic 
extract,  and  pepsin  were  fresh  specimens  kindly  furnished 
for  the  purpose  by  Messrs.  Fairciiild  Brothers  it  Foster,  the 
manufacturers.  .\s  a  result  of  numerous  experiments,  it 
was  determined  that  four  grammes  of  pepsin  dissolved  in 
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three  hundred  cubic  centimetres  of  water,  aciduhited  with 
one  per  cent,  of  hydrochloric  acid  and  applied  to  one  hun- 
dred grammes  of  the  coagula  at  a  temperature  somewhat 
above  100°  F.,  would  liquefy  the  coagula  in  thirty-six 
minutes. 

Pancreatic  extract  used  in  alkaline  solution,  other  fac- 
tors being  as  in  the  pepsin  experiment,  required  two  hours 
and  twenty-six  minutes  for  liquefying  the  coagula,  and  at 
the  end  of  that  time  little  tough  knots  of  fibrin  still  re- 
mained. 

Trypsin  in  alkaline  solution,  and  used  in  the  same  pro- 
portions and  under  the  same  conditions  as  the  pancreatic 
extract  and  the  pepsin,  required  two  hours  and  ten  minutes 
for  liquefying  the  one  hundred  grammes  of  coagula. 

From  these  experiments  it  seems  that  a  ten-per-cent.  so- 
lution of  the  best  pepsin  acidulated  with  one  per  cent,  of 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  heated  to  a  temperature  above  100° 
F.  (not  over  120°  F.),  will  be  proper  for  surgical  purposes. 

We  need  not  employ  the  pepsin  until  the  patient  has  re- 
covered from  the  effects  of  ether  after  an  operation,  and 
then  the  liquefying  process  can  be  attended  to  at  leisure. 
The  abscess  cavity  should  be  washed  out  with  boiled  water, 
for  antiseptic  solutions  would  interfere  with  the  action  of  a 
digestive  ferment.  The  patient  then  assuming  a  good  po- 
sition for  holding  the  pepsin  solution  in  the  abscess  cavity, 
he  can  receive  the  hot  injection;  and  hot  fomentations  con- 
tinued for  an  hour  will  promote  the  action  of  the  ferment 
down  below. 

Bad  tissues  sufficiently  li<juefied  are  washed  out  with 
boiled  water,  and  the  whole  wound  is  then  sterilized  with 
peroxide  of  hydrogen  and  prepared  according  to  the  sur- 
gical conception  of  neatness. 

The  facts  relative  to  the  comparative  activity  of  the  di- 
gestive ferments  were  not  known  to  mc  at  the  time  when  I 
asked  friends  to  collect  practical  points  for  this  paper. 

Dr.  C.  X.  Haskell  liquefied  two  grammes  of  tough  lining 
membrane  from  the  tuberculous  abscess  of  a  case  of  hip- 
joint  disease  with  pepsin  in  fifty-five  minutes. 

Dr.  C  D.  Jones,  of  Brooklyn,  poured  a  solution  of  pan- 
creatic extract  (pancreatic  extract,  3  ij ;  water,  ^  viij)  into 
the  abscess  cavity  of  a  case  of  hip-joint  disease  one  week 
after  the  operation  of  excision  had  been  performed,  lie 
then  wrote  me  as  follows  :  "  The  solution  was  allowed  to 
remain  in  place  half  an  hour,  and  the  result  was  remarka- 
ble. Upon  irrigation,  I  washed  out  numerous  shreds  of 
broken-down  ligamentous  tissue  and  many  spicula  of  dead 
bone  that  had  become  imbedded  in  the  soft  tissues  and 
that  had  previously  escaped  both  irrigator  and  curette. 
The  wound  was  then  flushed  out  with  hydrogen  peroxide, 
and  this  treatment  was  followed  by  a  marked  improvcnuMit 
in  the  patient's  general  condition." 

Dr.  L.  A.  Zerega  applied  a  thick  solution  of  pancreatic 
extract  to  the  large  slough  of  a  burned  wound  of  the  chest, 
but  four  liours  were  required  for  breaking  up  and  separa- 
tion of  the  slough.  A  thick  solution  of  the  pancreatic  ex- 
tract applied  to  the  large  sloughs  of  a  case  of  fracture  of 
the  spine  failed  to  liquefy  the  sloughs  after  prolonged  a|)- 
plicatioM.  These  two  experiments  were  made  at  my  sug- 
gestion .md  were  wrong  in  theory,  as  later  facts  have  shown. 


If  a  thin  solution  of  pepsin  could  be  applied  to  such  sloughs 
in  a  proper  way,  they  would  succumb  pretty  rapidly ;  but 
it  is  only  in  case  of  sloughs  situated  deep  in  cavities  that 
we  can  apply  the  pepsin  in  a  practical  way. 

Jn  one  case  in  which  the  bladder  contained  blood-clots 
and  the  catarrhal  raucous  membrane  discharged  ropy  muco- 
pus,  pepsin  injected  for  the  purpose  of  liquefying  the  clots 
not  only  fulfilled  its  mission  in  that  direction,  but  unexpect- 
edly cleared  out  the  muco-pus  and  left  the  interior  of  the 
bladder  quite  clean.  The  process  was  repeated  as  soon  as 
the  muco-pus  again  became  abundant  and  the  patient  expe- 
rienced a  feeling  of  relief  after  the  simple  cleansing  that 
pepsin  afforded. 

I  much  regret  that  pepsin  was  not  used  in  one  of  my 
cases  of  empyema  following  a  bullet  wound  of  the  chest. 
The  chest  cavity  was  walled  off  into  compartments  by  fibrin- 
ous bands,  and  these  compartments  contained  large  lymph 
coagula  which  were  removed  with  great  difficulty.  Pepsin 
would  have  made  simple  work  of  breaking  down  the  l)ands 
and  liquefying  the  lymph  coagula. 

It  is  not  easy  to  see  at  a  glance  the  whole  field  for  digest- 
ive ferments  in  surgery,  but  we  know  that  they  are  bland 
and  harmless  in  any  proportion,  and  that  they  will  liquefy 
dead  tissues  close  down  to  living  ones,  and  that  their  action 
will  then  end  abruptly.  The  harmless  employment  of 
digestive  ferments  should  be  the  means  of  saving  many  a 
life  that  otherwise  would  flicker  and  go  out  under  the 
waves  of  septic  infection  from  decomposing  organic  matter 
in  the  depths  of  tuberculous  abscesses.  Koch's  "lymph  " 
will  be  an  undoubted  helper  in  some  cases  by  virtue  of  its 
power  of  loosening  and  throwing  out  necrotic  masses  of 
tissue,  which  can  then  be  reached  with  pepsin  and  peroxide 
of  hydrogen,  so  that  for  some  of  the  surgeon's  cases  an 
ideal  coml>ination  exists  in  the  group  of  resource  materials 
represented  by  the  three  p's — paratoloid,  pepsin,  and  per- 
oxide of  hvdrogen. 


A  STONE   IN  THE  BLADDER 

By  W.   H.   HODGMAN,  M.  D., 

SARATOGA,   N.  T. 

As  a  case  of  vesical  calculus  that  tenninatcd  in  death 
without  operation,  and  having  in  some  respects  a  curious 
history  for  these  days  of  surgical  triumphs,  together  with 
some  points  determined  post  mortem,  it  would  seem  the 
following  might  be  of  interest  to  the  fraternity. 

On  August  17,  1890,  I  was  called  to  see  Mr.  S.  Van  1).,  mer- 
chant, sixty  years  of  age,  married,  of  excellent  habits  and  family 
history,  and  tlie  fatlier  of  two  children.  I  found  liini  sitting  in 
an  easy  chair,  though  looking  very  ill.  Face  bloodless  and  of 
an  asliy  tint;  pulse.  120,  suiiill  and  leel)le  ;  tongue  furred  ;  tem- 
perature, 101°  F.  He  had  had  a  sllglit  chill  the  preceding  day^ 
and  complained  of  a  feeling  of  prostration. 

Ho  bud  passed  but  a  small  quantity  of  urine  in  the  previous 
twenty-four  hours,  and  was  suffering  no  pain  except  from  a 
frequently  recurring  vesical  tenesmus.  He  informed  mc  he  had 
a  stone  in  the  bladder,  and  had  had  it  there,  lie  believed,  for 
twenty-five  years;  that  the  attack  he  was  then  having  was  but 
a  repetition  of  many  similar  ones,  occurring  during  years  past, 
some  of  which  had  been  accompanied  by  a  swollen  testicle,  and 
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once  bv  an  abscess  of  that  organ.  During  all  these  years  he  had. 
during  the  acute  attacks  of  cystitis,  been  under  the  care  of 
physicians  of  all  shades  of  irregularity,  and  in  the  intervals 
treated  himself  with  various  ''remedies"  that  came  under  his 
notice.  It  was  not  until  about  three  years  previous  to  ray  first 
visit  that,  going  to  the  office  of  one  of  our  regular  physicians 
for  advice,  his  bladder  was  properly  examined  and  a  calculus 
discovered. 

Six  months  subsequent  to  this,  while  in  Albany  one  day,  he 
called  on  Dr.  A.  Yanderveer,  who.  after  an  examination,  also 
informed  him  he  had  a  stone,  too  large  to  be  crushed  or  taken 
out  through  the  perin»nra,  and.  after  telling  him  of  the  dangers 
of  leaving  it  in  the  bladder,  advised  a  suprapubic  cystotomy. 
After  arriving  home  he  determined  to  enter  the  Albany  Hos- 
pital and  undergo  operation.  However,  as  time  passed,  he 
finally  gave  up  the  idea  of  operation  until  this  sickness,  when, 
after  my  explaining  to  him  the  great  danger  of  delay,  he  prom- 
ised that  early  in  the  fall  he  would  allow  me  to  do  the  opera- 
tion at  his  home.  This  1  promised  to  do,  provided  the  kidneys 
did  not  in  the  mean  time  show  sufficient  evidence  of  disease  to 
render  the  operation  hazardous. 

The  attack  of  cystitis  and  partial  suppression  of  urine  sub- 
sided in  less  than  a  week,  the  pulse  and  temperature  having 
become  normal  four  days  subsequent  to  my  first  visit.  The 
vesical  tenesmus  ceased ;  the  urine  was  normal  in  amount  and 
appearance.  Three  days  later,  when  he  was  sufficiently  strong 
to  call  at  my  office,  a  small  sound  (Thompson)  touched  the  stone 
immediately  on  entering  the  bladder.  I  could  readily  map  out 
a  large  stone,  and  with  the  point  of  the  sound  carefully  raised  it 
from  its  bed.  There  was  no  enlargement  of  the  prostate,  and 
the  stone  conld  be  readily  felt  in  the  rectum.  At  this  time 
there  was  no  albumin  shown  by  test,  though  the  microscope 
showed  a  few  pus  cells.     The  urine  looked  perfectly  clear. 

From  this  time  until  called  to  him  in  his  last  illness  I  did  not 
see  him  professionally.  Being  an  active,  energetic,  and  suc- 
cessful business  man,  he  returned  to  his  summer's  work,  then  at 
its  busiest.  He  looked  well,  felt  well,  and  during  the  remainder 
of  the  summer  and  fall  could,  at  nearly  all  times,  retain  his 
urine  as  long  and  pass  it  with  as  little  trouble  as  a  well  man. 
October,  when  he  had  promised  to  have  a  cystotomy  performed, 
passed,  as  did  also  November. 

On  December  7th  I  was  called  to  see  him,  and  found  about 
the  same  symptoms  as  before,  considerably  aggravated,  except 
that  he  had  had  no  chill.  The  vesical  tenesmus  and  suppression 
improved;  the  other  symptoms  did  not.  There  was  now  no 
pain,  and  as  the  suppression  ceased  large  quantities  of  urine 
were  passed.  This  continued  until  two  days  preceding  death. 
A  somewhat  free  perspiration  commenced  and  continued  to  the 
end.  Somnolence  was  marked  throughout  the  attack.  The 
tongue,  at  first  furred,  became  clean,  red,  and  fissured,  with 
constant  dryness  of  the  mouth.  There  was  no  headache  or 
nausea;  no  pain  in  the  back,  except  on  deep  pressure;  no 
wdoma.  The  urine  was  loaded  with  pus  and  albumin  and  con- 
tained some  blood  discs. 

During  this  attack,  lasting  six  weeks,  though  frequent  micro- 
scopical examinations  of  the  urine  were  made,  but  three  casts 
of  any  description  were  found,  one  specimen  containing  three 
of  the  thick  hyaline  variety.  The  pulse  varied  between  96  and 
132  ;  the  tempeniture  on  two  or  three  occa,sions  reached  101'5° 
F.,  yet  during  the  greater  portion  of  the  time  it  was  from  98-5° 
to  99°  F.,  the  morning  and  evening  temperatures  being,  as  a 
rule,  the  same. 

Three  times  during  these  six  weeks  the  heart's  action  be- 
came so  feeble  I  feartd  a  complete  failure.  The  stomach  re- 
mained in  excellent  condition  throughout,  and  sufficient  nourish- 
ment, principally  milk,  was  taken.     The  bowels  were  generally 


regular,  except  for  two  moderate  attacks  of  diarrhoea,  each  fol- 
lowed by  a  mild  proctitis.  Eighteen  days  previous  to  his  death 
he  was  t«ken  with  a  sharp  pain  at  the  lower  border  of  the  ribs 
on  the  right  side.  This  was  soon  followed  by  a  dullness  on  that 
side,  extending  anteriorly  to  within  about  an  inch  of  the  nipple, 
a  little  lower  posteriorly.  As  this  pain  and  dullness  subsided, 
the  pus  in  the  urine  was  greatly  increased. 

A  repetition  of  this  condition  occurred  three  or  four  times 
between  the  first  attack  and  his  death,  the  last  being  ushered 
in  by  a  chill — the  only  chill  be  had  throughout  the  illness.  Dur- 
ing this  i)eriod  Dr.  Grant,  of  Saratoga,  saw  the  patient  twice 
and  Dr.  Yanderveer,  of  Albany,  once,  and  both  gentlemen 
agreed  with  me  that  the  patient  conld  not  recover  and  that  no 
operation  was  admissible,  the  latter  physician  predicting  that 
after  death  the  right  kidney  would  be  found  to  be  nothing  but 
a  pus  sac,  and  the  left  one  probably  seriously  diseased. 

The  patient  grew  progressively  weaker.  Five  days  before 
the  end  an  absolute  constipation  obtained  ;  the  urine  became 
suppressed  until,  but  a  few  hours  preceding  his  death,  on  Janu- 
ary 15,  1891,  the  somnolence  gave  way  to  coma.  Twelve  hours 
later  a  post-mortem  was  held,  at  which  I  attempted  to  do  a 
suprapubic  cystotomy,  carrying  out  the  technique  of  that  opera- 
tion except  as  to  asepsis  and  as  hereinafter  stated.  A  rubber 
rectal  bag  introduced  into  the  rectum  was  injected  with  eight 
ounces  of  water.  It  was  found  impossible  to  introduce  a  soft 
catheter  within  the  bladder.  A  stiff  catheter  was  next  tried, 
when  that  too  came  in  contact  with  the  stone.  On  trying  to 
inject  the  bladder  through  this  catheter  introduced  as  far  as 
possible,  not  a  drachm  of  tlnid  could  be  made  to  enter  that  vis- 
cus,  the  water  forcing  itself  out  alongside  the  catheter.  The 
usual  incision  was  now  made  and  carried  down  to  the  prevesi- 
cal fat.  This  being  raised,  intestine  covered  by  peritonaeum 
came  into  view.  On  pushing  the  intestine  back,  the  presenting 
form  of  the  stone  could  be  seen  tightly  clasped  by  the  bladder 
lying  well  down  behind  the  pubes,  aud  not  in  the  least  raised 
from  its  original  position.  The  water  was  now  allowed  to  run 
out  of  the  rectal  bag,  and  a  full  pint  injected  with  the  same  re- 
sult. By  this  method  the  bladder  could  not  be  moved  from  its 
original  position.  As  no  tiuid  could  be  injected  into  the  bladder, 
these  two  procedures,  so  important  to  the  surgeon  in  doing  a 
suprapubic  cystotomy,  amounted  to  nothing  in  this  case  post 
mortem.  The  bladder,  very  thin  on  top,  was  now  incised  within 
the  peritona'uni.  It  was  found  to  clasp  the  stone  so  tightly  that 
a  process  of  enucleation  was  required  for  its  extraction. 

With  all  the  care  I  could  use,  a  large  scale  of  the  calculus, 
weighing,  I  should  judge,  fully  a  drachrft,  remained  in  the 
bladder,  and  conld  only  be  removed  piecemeal.  The  kidneys 
and  ureters  were  then  examined.  The  right  kidney  was  but 
a  bag  of  pus  several  times  lar^'er  than  a  normal  kidney.  The 
line  of  demarkation  between  ureter  and  pelvis  was  entirely  oblit- 
erated, so  great  was  the  distention.  The  left  kidney  resembled 
in  size  and  general  appearance  two  horse-chestnuts  held  to- 
gether by  a  fibrous  band.  The  lower  ends  of  both  ureters  were 
greatly  distended,  the  left  being  the  larger,  and  both  had,  I  be- 
lieve, served  the  patient  for  a  bladder  during  the  latter  portion 
of  his  life.  The  other  abdominal  organs  seemed  healthy.  The 
main  portion  of  the  stone,  smooth  and  of  a  brick-red  color,  was 
coated  over  about  two  thirds  of  its  surface  with  a  milk-white 
deposit,  varying  in  thickness  from  a  few  lines  to  about  an 
inch.  Twenty-four  hours  after  removal  the  stone  weighed  five 
ounces  and  sixty  grains  avoirdupois  (2,247'5  grs.),  and  was  in 
shape  something  like  a  double  convex  lens,  measuring  eight 
inches  in  its  greater  and  seven  inches  in  its  smaller  circum- 
ference. 

Since  the  foregoing  was  written  Dr.  VaTidervcpr,  who 
kindly    volunteered    to   have   the  stone  prepared  for  me 
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writes  as  follows :  "  Rea:ardiDg  the  specimen  of  stone,  I 
have  had  it  properly  cut  in  two,  and  the  nucleus  is  evi- 
dentlv  oxalate  of  lime,  quite  small,  but  has  been  unques- 
tionablv  a  renal  calculus  that  has  passed  from  the  pelvis  of 
the  kidney  and  lodged  in  the  bladder.  Around  this  was 
built  up  a  secondary  deposit  of  phosphate  of  lime,  making 
it  essentially  a  soft  phosphatic  stone  in  character." 


LARYNGITIS   IX  VOCALISTS. 
By  RICHARD  B.  FAULKNER,  M.  D., 

ALLEGHENT,   PA. 

To  enable  a  vocalist  to  sing  when  affected  with  sub- 
acute laryngitis  is  at  times  an  important  matter.  To  be 
prudent,  the  voice  should  be  rested  ;  but  sometimes  engage- 
ments press,  chances  must  be  taken,  and  the  voice  is  used. 
What  therapy  is  the  best  under  such  circumstances?  The 
patient  is  hoarse,  tones  lost,  throat  sore,  with  a  tired,  heavy 
feeling.  The  laryngeal  lining  is  congested  and  slightly 
swollen,  and  the  pharyngeal  lining  is  often  in  the  same  con- 
dition. This  subacute  laryngitis  may  be  a  simple  cold  or 
a  brightening  up  of  a  chronic  condition.  As  I  am  dissatis- 
fied with  the  established  method  of  treatment,  a  better  one 
is  now  proposed. 

Strychnine  stimulates  the  motor  and  vaso-motor  centers 
of  the  spinal  cord  ;  large  doses  havt-  both  direct  and  indi- 
rect effect  upon  peripheral  nerves  (Wood).  It  strengthens 
the  heart's  action,  increases  arterial  tension,  promotes 
capillary  circulation,  and  relieves  capillary  congestion.  Its 
use  in  the  muscular  and  visceral  atotiies  needs  no  mention. 
It  counteracts  the  paretic  state  of  the  local  blood-vessels  in 
chronic  rhinitis  (Sajous).  It  increases  acuteness  of  smell 
when  applied,  as  by  Moller,  with  a  brush  to  the  nasal  pas- 
sages. It  is  used  in  neuralgia  of  the  larynx  by  Cohen. 
The  administration  of  strychnine  is  often  of  very  great 
advantage  in  inflammation  of  mucous  membranes,  and  in 
bronchial  asthma,  for  example,  it  powerfully  assists  the 
action  of  other  measures. 

The  point  to  which  I  now  wish  to  draw  attention  is 
that  strychnine  in  large  doses  will  restore  the  voice  for 
temporary  use  with  greater  certainty  than  can  be  accom- 
plished by  any  other  means.  I  begin  treatment  in  the 
usual  way  with  a  laxative.  Then  my  habit  is  to  use  a  one- 
per-cent.  spray  of  cocaine,  accompanied  by  aconite  and 
aromatic  spirit  of  ammonia  internally,  and  the  use  of  a 
lozenge,  several  times  daily,  of  a  formula  made  for  me  by 
Wyeth  Brothers  as  follows  : 

IJ    Morphinse  bimeconat gr.  -5-^^,  ; 

<  'ocain.  hydroclilor gr.  j^  ; 

Tinct.  aconiti ^  -J- ! 

Rad.  altli!£:e  rad fr"".  4. 

.M.    .Make  one  troche. 

If  under  this  treatment  the  more  acute  symptoms  liave 
subsided,  then  the  effects  of  strychnine  in  restoring  tone 
will  be  prompt  and  brilliant.  In  the  morning  of  the  day 
on  which  the  patient  is  to  sing,  the  sixtieth  of  a  grain  of 
strychnine  should  be  taken  after  breakfast,  the  same  after 
the  noon-day  meal,  and  in  the  evening  after  luncheon,  and. 


before  departing  forthe  concert,  the  twentieth  to  the  thirtieth 
of  a  grain.  This  for  an  adult  man.  Strychnine  salts  enter 
the  blood  quickly.  Used  in  the  manner  indicated,  strych- 
nine gives  to  the  spirits  of  the  patient  a  verv  remarkable 
buoyancy,  imparts  confidence,  and  enables  him  in  nearly 
every  instance  to  reach  and  to  sustain  his  notes  with  ease. 
The  laxative  depletes  the  laryngeal  vessels,  the  spray  quiets 
irritation,  and,  with  the  lozenge,  protects  the  membrane  and 
places  the  affected  parts  more  nearly  in  the  condition  of 
physiological  rest  at  the  time  for  singing  than  any  other 
line  of  treatment  has  yet  been  able  to  do  in  my  hands. 
Twice  in  cases  of  vocalists  of  national  repute  I  have  been 
ojratified  at  the  pleasing  results,  and  it  is  now  my  common 
practice. 

Among  singers  the  habit  of  using  wines  for  stimulating 
the  voice  is  growing  rapidly.  Our  profession  is  not  suffi- 
ciently cautious  in  its  recommendations,  while  the  venders 
of  patented  brands  are  too  bold.  I  have  never  seen  a  case 
of  subacute  laryngitis  in  which  I  could  not  do  better  than 
give  alcoholics.  Alcoholic  liquors  irritate  the  delicate 
throat  tissues,  whether  applied  locally  or  when  circulating 
in  the  blood.  The  habit  of  drinking  wine  of  any  kind  is 
always  ruinous  to  the  singer's  voice.  The  croaking  hoarse- 
ness of  the  bibulous  is  familiar  to  us  all.  •'  Drink  no  wine," 
says  Madame  Adelina  Patti.  Dr.  Lennox  Browne,  in  Voice, 
Song,  and  Speech,  strongly  denounces  the  wine  habit.  And 
Sir  Morell  Mackenzie  has  written  that  "it  must  follow,  as 
the  night  the  day,  that  want  of  steadiness — i.  e.,  want  of 
adequate  co-ordinative  power  over  the  laryngeal  muscles, 
slight  at  first  but  gradually  increasing — will  ensue." 

Be  it  remembered  that  the  dosage  of  strychnine,  as  given 
in  this  article,  is  advised  only  in  cases  of  emergency. 


Amateur  Prescribing  and  its  Besnlts. — Acid  nitiate  of  mercury  is, 
doubtless,  a  useful  external  application  in  certain  cutaneous  disorders, 
but  it  is  hardly  the  sort  of  thing  to  smear  over  one's  body  as  a  cure  for 
scabies.  Acting  on  the  advice  of  an  unlearned  fellow-laborer,  however, 
three  country  yokels  last  week  purchased  some  (juicksilver  and  some  ni- 
tric acid,  and,  having  mixed  the  two,  anointed  their  itching  skins,  with 
the  result  that  the  coroner  has  had  to  inquire  into  the  cause  of  death 
of  two  of  them,  while  the  third  is  simply  "  hanging  fire."  The  chemist 
who  sold  the  materials  came  in  for  some  censorious  observations,  but 
he  does  not  seem  to  have  infringed  even  the  spirit  of  the  law.  Nitric 
acid  is  an  article  in  common  use  in  the  arts,  and  quicksilver  is  not  it- 
self poisonous.  Another  time,  however,  perhaps  he  will  take  the  trou- 
ble to  inquire  what  such  things  are  wanted  for.  Had  he  done  so  in  this 
case  he  would  have  saved  two,  if  not  three,  unhappy  men  from  an  ago- 
nizing death. — Uoapital  Gazelle. 

•  The  Sole  of  the  Optician. — The  legal  status  of  the  optician  is  in 
France,  as  cl^'cwherc,  a  somcwlial  anomalous  one.  In  this  country,  so 
long  as  the  functions  of  this  cniftsman  are  limited  to  determining  for  a 
customer  the  kind  of  glasses  necessary  to  correct  errors  of  refraction, 
no  charge  of  illegally  practicing  the  healing  art  can  be  preferred  against 
him.  But  a  recent  judgment  delivered  by  the  Correctional  Tribunal  of 
Havre  declares  illegal  the  giving  by  an  optician  pathological  informa- 
tion on  the  state  of  the  eyesight,  and  the  prescribing  for  any  visual 
trouble  a  combination  of  lenses.  In  other  words,  the  optician  is  free  to 
1)09C  as  a  physiologist,  but  he  is  debarred  from  correcting  any  devia- 
tions from  normal  vision  which  he  may  discover  in  a  given  case.  This 
is  refining  with  a  vengeance,  and  I  do  not  envy  the  judge  who  may  be 
called  upon  to  settle  a  controversy  of  this  kind. — Paris  correspondence 
of  the  Lancet. 
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THE   THERAPEUTIC   EFFECT  OF  STRYCHNINE   IN  CARDIAC 
AFFECTIONS. 

The  Aledicinisch-chirurgische  Rnndschaii  for  February  Ist 
has  an  extended  notice  of  a  recent  paper  by  Professor  Baldo 
Zaniboni,  of  Padua,  on  this  subject.  Zaniboni's  article  is  based 
on  a  large  number  of  clinical  observations,  with  sphygmo- 
graphic  tracings,  and  appeared  originally  in  the  Reeiata  veneta, 
If  OS.  2  and  3.  1890.  The  following  are  his  most  important  con- 
clusions : 

Strychnine  is  without  question  a  very  efficient  exciter  of 
cardiac  activity.  By  its  use  the  systolic  impulse  is  strength- 
ened, the  diastole  is  prolonged,  and  attacks  of  arrhythmia  are 
cut  short ;  subsequently  the  arterial  tension  is  increased  and 
the  pulse-rate,  if  rapid,  is  slowed;  if  retarded,  is  accelerated. 
Acute  dilatation  and  the  dangers  of  heart  failure,  especially  of 
the  right  side,  are  removed.  Respiration  becomes  freer,  and 
attacks  of  dyspnwa  are  completely  relieved.  Only  in  cases  in 
which  the  nervous  and  muscular  elements  of  the  heart  are  no 
longer  susceptible  of  stimulation  does  strychnine  remain  with- 
out eflfect.  CEdema,  even  when  it  has  resisted  treatment  with 
digitalis,  disappears  quickly,  and  there  is  free  diuresis  without 
the  occurrence  of  albuminuria,  such  as  follows  the  use  of  stro- 
phanthus.  The  bodily  temperature  is  not  noticeably  alFected. 
The  appetite  improves  and  tlie  action  of  the  bowels  is  regu- 
lated in  consequence  of  increased  peristalsis.  The  contractility 
of  the  arteries  is  heightened  by  the  vaso-motor  action  of  the 
drug.  The  hypodermic  injection  of  strychnine  is  well  borne, 
and  with  careful  antisepsis  causes  no  local  reaction.  Begin- 
ning with  one  sixty-fifth  of  a  grain,  the  dose  may  be  increased 
to  one  third  of  a  grain  three  or  four  times  a  day,  without  pro- 
ducing either  subjective  or  objective  disturbances.  The  treat- 
ment may  be  stopped  abruptly,  even  when  the  largest  doses  are 
being  given,  without  causing  any  unpleasant  symptoms.  The 
effect  of  the  salt  is  seen  very  quickly  (in  about  ten  minutes) 
after  the  injection,  and  lasts  for  several  hours.  Even  after  the 
long-continued  use  of  strychnine  no  symptoms  were  noted  that 
pointed  to  any  cumulative  action  of  the  drng. 


HYPERPYREXIA   FOLLOWING  A  MINOR   OPERATION   ON 
THE   UTERDS. 

Dii.  Kelso,  of  Kincardine,  reports  in  the  Lancet  for  March 
7th  a  case  of  curetting  of  the  uterus  for  menorrhagia  which 
was  followed  by  inordinately  high  temperatures.  A  woman  of 
thirty  had  bad  an  excessive  menstrual  flow  since  her  eighteenth 
year,  and  during  the  past  three  years  had  had  an  almost  unin- 
terrupted discharge.  She  had  obtained  but  little  l)enefit  from 
treatment  previously  employed.    She  had  become  emaciated 


and  pale.  The  uterus  was  large,  retroflexed,  and  immobile. 
Dr.  Kelso  decided  to  curette,  the  discharge  being  at  the  time 
inconsiderable.  With  antiseptic  precautions  this  operation  was 
performed  without  any  unusual  phenomena,  and  aftft-  it  the 
endometrium  was  treated  by  means  of  pure  carbolic  acid.  The 
patient  was  enjoined  to  remain  in  bed  for  a  week.  Neverthe- 
less, she  left  her  bed  that  same  afternoon  and  went  into  the 
garden,  and  even  did  some  light  work.  On  the  second  day 
after  the  operation  the  temperature  rose  to  103°  F.,  op  the 
third  day  to  105°,  and  on  the  evening  of  that  day  to  107°,  and 
the  pulse  to  160.  The  patient  became  delirious  and  remained 
80  for  some  hours,  until  the  temperature  had  been  brought 
down  by  a  cold  bath  and  packing.  She  continued  to  have 
febrile  exacerbations  for  nine  days,  the  evening  rise  of  tem- 
perature, however,  not  exceeding  102°.  At  the  end  of  the 
ninth  day  the  temperature  again  rose  to  105°,  and  the  fever 
was  treated  with  twenty-grain  doses  of  antipyrine  every  three 
hours.  The  hyperpyrexia  thus  reduced  recurred  only  once 
after  that,  and  by  degrees  the  normal  temperature  was  recov- 
ered in  about  three  weeks  after  the  date  of  the  operation.  At 
her  next  menstrual  period  the  flow  lasted  only  three  days  and 
was  slight  in  amount.  The  patient  thereafter  began  to  gain  in 
strength  and  weight,  and  enjoyed  better  health  than  had  been 
her  lot  during  the  preceding  ten  years. 


MIA' OB   PARAGRAPHS. 

EXCISION    OF   THE   SAC   IN    SPINA    BIFIDA. 

Several  cases  of  spina  bifida  of  unusual  interest  have  re- 
cently been  reported.  Dr.  Stewart,  in  the  British  Medkal 
Journal,  reports  a  successful  operation.  The  tumor  was  of  the 
size  of  a  ben's  egg  and  was  situated  in  the  lumbar  region.  Ex- 
amination showed  that  there  was  a  pedicle,  and  the  gap  in  the 
bone  was  so  small  as  to  be  filled  with  the  end  of  the  finger. 
Two  flaps  of  healthy  skin  were  dissected  from  the  .sac  and  a 
ligature  was  placed  around  the  pedicle.  After  the  sac  had  been 
opened  and  it  bad  been  found  that  its  walls  contained  no  nerves, 
the  ligature  was  tied  and  the  sac  cut  away.  The  flaps  were 
sewed  together  and  the  wound  healed  by  first  intention.  A 
case  reported  recently  at  the  New  York  Academy  of  Medi- 
cine was  of  a  ditl'erent  type,  and  the  operation  was  nnsafis- 
factory.  The  tumor  had  been  tapped  five  tin)es,  and  half  an 
ounce  of  fluid  withdrawn,  after  which  it  was  strapped.  Signs 
of  inflammation  appearing,  the  operation  of  dissecting  off  the 
sac  was  attempted.  It  was  found  that  the  filaments  of  the  cord 
were  firmly  attached  to  the  walls  of  the  sac  and  could  not  be 
separated.  A  part  of  the  sac  was,  therefore,  removed  and  the 
incision  closed.  A  return  of  the  tumor  is  to  be  feared.  Par- 
tial paraplegia  and  slight  aniBsthosia  of  the  lower  extremities 
had  been  noticed.  Dr.  Holt  has  observed  that  when  there  is 
no  paraplegia,  even  if  the  tumor  is  large,  the  results  of  the 
operation  are  exceedingly  good.  The  presence  of  paraplegia, 
on  the  other  hand,  renders  the  prospect  of  cure  by  operation 
very  doubtful. 

THE   TRE.VTMENT   OF   MENIN(iITlS. 

Till-:  general  principles  of  treatment  of  simple  meningitis  are 
laid  down  at  considerable  length  by  Dr.  Barr  in  the  Lirerpool 
Medico-chirnrgicnl  Journal.  There  is  no  disease,  the  author 
believes,  in  which  antipyretic  treatment  should  be  so  promptly 
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and  efficiently  carried  out,  and  of  all  the  means  at  our  disposal 
the  ice-cap  is  the  most  effective.  It  not  only  lowers  the  tein- 
perature,  but  modifies  the  circulation  within  the  cranium.  It 
should  be  applied  until  the  temperature  has  for  some  time  been 
subnormal.  Tepid  or  cold  baths  are  not  so  effective  as  in  ty- 
phoid fever.  The  new  antipyretic  drugs  are  not  to  be  relied 
upon.  The  bowels  should  be  kept  freely  open,  and  forthis  pur- 
pose nothing  serves  so  well  as  calomel.  The  vomiting  is  of 
cerebral  origin  and  direct  treatment  to  the  stomach  is  usually 
of  little  avail.  To  relieve  the  restlessness  and  cerebral  excite- 
ment the  author  tirmly  believes  that  there  is  no  drug  equal  to 
opium,  and  that  it  may  be  administered  freely.  When  there  is 
fever  he  prescribes  for  an  adult  ten  grains  each  of  Dover's  pow- 
der and  salicylic  acid,  to  be  repeated-every  three  or  four  hours. 
He  has  discarded  bromide  and  iodide  of  potassium  and  chloral, 
a  practice  wliich  the  profession  at  large  is  probably  not  yet 
ready  to  follow.  Alcohol  in  every  form  should  be  strictly 
avoided. 

THE   PEXDIXG   NEW   YORK   MEDICAL   BILLS. 

In  our  issue  for  March  28th  we  published  the  full  te.\t  of 
Assembly  bill  No.  991,  i.nd  in  the  same  number  we  implied 
that,  in  our  judgment,  the  bill  was  to  be  preferred  to  the  law 
which,  as  things  now  stand,  is  to  go  into  effect  on  the  1st  of 
September.  We  also  deprecated  the  opposition  to  the  bill 
manifested  in  Erie  County.  In  this  issue  we  publish  a  letter 
from  a  member  of  the  Medical  Society  of  the  County  of  Erie, 
in  which  he  asks  us  to  give  the  full  text  of  the  preambles  and 
resolution  on  the  matter  passed  by  that  society.  It  will  be 
found  in  another  column.  We  are  now  able  to  state  that  the 
meeting  at  which  the  preambles  and  resolution  were  passed  was 
called  to  take  action  upon  the  death  of  a  member,  and  it  was 
not  generally  known  that  any  other  matter  would  be  consid- 
ered. We  learn  also  that  neither  the  medical  faculty  of  the 
University  of  Buffalo  nor  that  of  Niagara  University  has  taken 
any  formal  action  in  the  matter,  and  we  have  good  reason  to 
believe  that  the  latter  faculty,  far  from  opposing  the  Green  bill, 
favors  it,  although  its  vice-president  was  the  mover  of  the  pre- 
ambles and  resolution  in  question.  Our  own  view  of  the  matter 
is  precisely  what  it  was  at  first,  and  we  are  glad  to  find  evi- 
dence that  such  deservedly  inflnential  men  as  the  Erie  ('ounty 
medical  profession  are  to  a  great  extent  of  our  way  of  thinking. 


A    NATIOXAL    ORGAN'IZATIOX  OF  STATE    MEDICAL 
LICENSING   BOARDS. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  control  of  medical  practice  is 
now  vested  in  licensing  boards  in  twenty-one  of  the  States,  the 
idea  has  occurred  to  iJr.  William  Perry  Watson,  the  secretary 
of  the  New  Jersey  board,  of  effecting  a  national  organization  of 
the  members  of  such  hoards,  for  the  purpose  of  making  the 
rules  and  examinations  as  nearly  uniform  as  possible  in  the 
various  States.  At  Dr.  Watson's  suggestion.  Dr.  Rauch,  of 
Illinois,  has  called  a  meeting  of  representatives  of  the  different 
boards,  to  be  held  in  Washington  on  the  6th  of  May,  during  the 
meeting  of  the  American  Medical  Association.  Such  an  organi- 
zation as  is  proposed  would  undoubtedly  be  capable  of  accom- 
plishing much  good  to  the  profession  and  to  the  community. 


THE  DEATH  OF  SURGEON  BUTCHER,  OF  DUBLIN. 

This  distinguiKhed  Irish  surgeon,  whose  fame  has  been  more 
than  European,  died  at  his  country  residence  near  Dublin,  on 
the  21st  of  March,  in  his  seventy-first  year.  For  some  years 
past  he  had  retired  from  practice,  and  for  the  last  six  niontlis 
ho  had  been  confined  to  his  bed.  About  fifteen  or  twenty  years 
since  he  was  in  the  zenith  of  bis  fame,  and  stood  in  the  front 


rank  of  Irish  surgeons.  His  well-known  saw  (Butcher's  saw), 
suitable  for  amputation  or  excision,  is  known,  it  may  be  said, 
everywhere,  while  his  work  on  Operative  and  Conservative  Sur- 
gery shows  the  practical  and  accomplished  surgeon.  The  Uni- 
versity of  Dublin  conferred  on  him  the  degree  of  doctor  in 
medicine  honoris  causa,  and  the  fellows  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Surgeons  in  Ireland,  by  electing  him  president,  placed  him  in 
the  highest  position  in  their  college.  He  was  also  an  honorary 
fellow  of  the  Philadelphia  College  of  Physicians,  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy.  His  remains  were  interred  in 
Mount  Jerome  Cemetery  on  the  26th  of  March,  the  funeral  cor- 
tege being  attended  by  the  leading  physicians  and  surgeons  of 
the  city  where  he  resided. 

THE   NEW  YORK    MEDICAL    EXAMINER. 

This  is  the  title  of  a  new  monthly  journal,  edited  by  Dr.  G. 
W.  Wells,  devoted  to  medical  matters  in  connection  with  life, 
accident,  and  masonic  insurance,  the  army,  navy,  police,  fire- 
department,  and  pension  services,  railway.?,  etc.  The  first  num- 
ber, for  April,  1891,  consists  of  fourteen  large,  double  col- 
umned pages  of  reading  matter,  among  which  much  of  interest 
to  the  medical  profession  in  general  is  to  be  found.  The  scope 
of  the  new  journal  is  novel,  so  far  as  we  know,  and  the  venture 
ought  to  prove  successful  in  every  sense. 


THE   DA   COSTA   LABORATORY   OF  BIOLOCJY. 

It  is  announced  that  the  trustees  of  Columbia  College  have 
determined  to  devote  the  late  Mr.  Charles  M.  Da  Costa's  be- 
quest of  $100,000  to  the  foundation  endowment  of  a  laboratory 
of  biology,  to  be  built  on  the  grounds  of  the  medical  school  (the 
College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons),  and  that  the  professor  in 
charge  of  the  department  is  to  be  designated  the  Da  Costa  pro- 
fessor of  biology.  This  is  an  early  and  striking  manifestation 
of  the  good  likely  to  result  from  the  union  of  the  College  of 
Physicians  and  Surgeons  with  Columbia  College. 


ITEMS,    ETC. 
Infectious  Diseases  in  New  York. — We  arc  indebted  to  the  Sanitary 
Bureau  of  the  Healtli  Department  for  the  following  statement  of  cases 
and  deaths  reported  during  the  two  weeks  ending  April  7,  1891 : 


DISEASES. 


Typhus 

Typhoid  fever 

Scarlet  fever 

Cerebro-spinal  meningitis. , 

Measles 

Diphtheria 

Small-po.\ 

Varicella 

Whooping-cough 


Week  ending  Mar.  31. 

Week  endlr 

Cases. 

Deaths. 

Cases. 

0 

0 

1 

11 

i 

10 

182 

26 

225 

S 

8 

4 

370 

14 

321 

82 

29 

94 

0 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

1 

0 

9 

The  Medical  Society  of  the  County  of  Erie  on  pending  Medical 
Bills. — Tlie  folluwing  are  the  preambles  and  resolution  alluileil  to  in 
our  issue  of  March  28th,  passed  at  a  special  meeting  of  the  society 
held  on  March  20th  : 

W'/ierecu,  The  Medical  Society  of  the  County  of  Erie  has  for  many 
years  earnestly  contended  for  a  State  Licensing  Board  for  physicians ; 
and 

WTierem,  The  membership  of  tills  society  includes  the  members  of 
the  medical  faculty  of  the  University  of  Buffalo  and  the  medical  fac- 
ulty of  Niagara  University ;  and 

W/tn-fOM,  Tills  society  has  practically  been  without  division  upon 
the  question  of  having  a  State  Licensing  Board,  and  also  upon  the 
principle  that  such  board  should  be  composed  of  men  not  oilgnged  in 
the  work  of  teaching  medicine ;  and 
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Wlurea.%  After  years  of  study  and  consideration  the  Letriflature  of 
last  year  did  enact  a  law  providing  for  a  State  license  for  physicians, 
the  same  to  take  effect  September  1st  of  this  year;  and 

Whereas,  Certain  bills  are  now  pending  at  Albany  known  as  Senate 
Bill  No.  346  and  Senate  Bill  No.  408,  which  have  for  their  object  and 
purpose  postponement  of  the  operation  of  the  law  creating  the  State 
license  for  physicians  and  the  further  object  of  placing  the  said  licens- 
ing of  physicians  in  the  hands  of  certain  medical  schools,  and  in  other 
ways  changing  the  methods  of  State  examination  and  State  license  in 
such  wise  as  to  destroy  their  prospect  for  usefulness,  to  the  injury  of 
the  medical  profession  and  to  the  prejudice  of  the  public  health ; 
therefore 

Resolved,  That  the  Medical  Society  of  the  County  of  Erie,  for  itself 
and  on  behalf  of  the  medical  faculties  of  the  University  of  Buffalo  and 
Niagara  University,  unreservedly  disapproves  of  Senate  Bills  No.  346 
and  No.  408,  and  urges  upon  our  members  of  the  Legislature  to  use  all 
honorable  means  to  prevent  their  passage. 

The  New  York  Hospital. — The  one  hundred  and  twentieth  Annual 
Report  of  the  Board  of  Governors,  for  the  year  1890,  has  just  been 
published.  A  notable  statement  in  the  report  is  to  the  effect  that,  of 
the  6o,.515  days  of  hospital  care,  8'2  per  cent,  was  absolutely  free.  It 
is  stateil  that  the  new  (ire-proof  building  to  accommodate  the  library, 
the  pathological  museum,  and  the  training  school  for  nurses  is  expected 
to  be  completed  soon.  Dr.  George  P.  Biggs  has  been  appointed  assist- 
ant pathologist,  and  Dr.  Prince  A.  Morrow  one  of  the  physicians  to  the 
class  of  cutaneous  and  venereal  diseases  in  the  out-patient  department. 

A  Lecture  on  Food  and  its  Preparation  is  announced  for  this  (Satur- 
day) evening,  at  eight  o'clock,  to  be  given  in  the  Law  School  Building 
of  Columbia  College,  by  Edward  Atkinson,  LL.  D.,  of  Boston.  This 
lecture  is  intended  especially  for  physicians.  Tickets  of  admission  may 
be  had  on  application  at  the  Bureau  of  Information  of  Columbia  Col- 
lege, on  Forty-ninth  Street. 

The  Fairfield  County  (Conn.)  Medical  [Association. — The  ninety- 
ninth  annual  niectiug  will  be  held  in  Bridgeport,  on  Tuesday  the  14th 
inst.,  under  the  presidency  of  Dr.  A.  E.  Barber,  of  Bethel.  Besides  the 
president's  addres.s,  papers  are  announced  as  follows:  The  Spinal  Af- 
fections of  Adolescence,  by  Dr.  V.  P.  Gibney,  of  New  York :  Inocula- 
tions with  Professor  Koch's  Tuberculin,  by  Dr.  P.  B.  Downs ;  and  The 
Treatment  of  Pneumonia,  by  Dr.  Willis  Cumuiings. 

The  South  Carolina  Medical  Society. — In  the  List  of  State  Medical 
Association  .Meetings  in  April,  printed  in  our  last  issue,  it  was  erro- 
neously stated  that  the  South  Carolina  Medical  Society  would  meet  in 
Charleston  on  the  11th  inst.  We  learn  that  it  is  to  meet  in  Anderson 
on  June  9th. 

The  Death  of  Dr.  Joseph  H.  Warren,  of  Boston,  took  place  on  the 
25th  of  March.  The  deceased,  who  was  sixty-tive  years  old,  had  de 
voted  much  attention  to  gyna;cology  and  to  the  operative  treatment  of 
hernia. 

The  Death  of  Dr.  Daniel  Murphy,  of  Brooklyn,  occurred  on  March 
24th,  in  the  fortv-sixtli  year  of  his  ag<'.  lie  was  a  graduate  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  New  York,  of  the  class  of  1869. 

Army  Intelligence. —  Oj/icinl  List  of  Ohangex  in   the  Statiom  and 

Duties  of  Ql/irem  serving  in  the  Medical  Department,    United  States 

A  rmy,  from  March  S2  to  April  Jt,  1891 : 

GiiKENLKAF,  C11ABLE.S  R.,  Lieutenant-Colonel  and  Assistant  Medical 
Purveyor,  will,  by  direction  of  the  Acting  Secretary  of  War,  proceed 
to  New  York  city  on  public  business,  and  thence  to  Boston,  Mass., 
to  represent  the  Army  Medical  Department  at  the  American  Asso- 
ciation for  Physical  Education,  and,  upon  the  completion  of  the 
duties  contemplated,  will  return  to  his  station  in  this  city.  Par.  3, 
S.  0.  07,  A.  G.  0.,  Washington,  D.  C,  March  2.'),  1891. 

SwiKT,  EuoKNK  L.,  First  Lieutenant  and  Assistant  Surgeon,  now  on 
duty  at  Kort  Thomas,  Arizona,  will,  by  direction  of  the  Acting  Sec- 
retary of  War,  report  by  letter  to  the  commanding  ofliccr,  Fort 
Grant,  Arizona,  for  duty  at  that  station  or  at  Fort  Thomas,  Arizona, 
as  the  commanding  officer  may  direct.  Par.  7,  S.  ().  66,  A.  G.  0., 
Washington,  D.  C,  March  24,  1891. 


Johnson,  Hksry,  Captain  and  Medical  Storekeeper.  By  direction  of 
the  Acting  Secretary  of  War,  the  retirement  from  active  service  this 
date,  by  operation  of  law,  under  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  Con- 
gress approved  June  30,  1882,  is  announced.  Par.  5,  S.  0.  66, 
Headquartei-s  of  the  Army,  A.  G.  0.,  Washington,  D.  C,  March  24 
1891. 

Gibson,  Robert  J.,  Captain  and  Assistant  Surgeon.  By  direction  of  the 
Acting  Secretary  of  War,  the  leave  of  absence  granted  in  Special 
Orders  No.  232,  A.  G.  0.,  October  3,  1890,  from  this  office,  is  ex- 
tended one  month.'  Par.  10,  S.  0.  66,  A.  G.  O.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
March  2:-;,  1891. 

Bauttiolf,  John  H.,  Major  and  Surgeon,  now  on  duty  at  Plattsburgh 
Barracks,  New  York,  will,  by  direction  of  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
War,  proceed  to  Fort  Wayne,  Michigan,  and  report  in  person  to  the 
commanding  officer  of  that  post  for  temporary  duty.  Par.  7,  S.  0. 
64,  A.  G.  0.,  Washington,  D.  C,  March  21,  1891. 

TiLTON,  Henky  R.,  Major  and  Surgeon,  is  hereby  granted  leave  of  ab- 
sence for  one  month,  on  surgeon's  certificate  of  disability.  Par.  .i, 
S.  O.  56,  Headquarters  Division  of  the  Atlantic,  March  21,  1891. 

Huntington,  David  L.,  Major  and  Surgeon,  on  being  relieved  by  Cap- 
tain Henry  G.  Burton,  Assistant  Surgeon,  from  duty  at  San  Diego 
Barracks,  California,  will  report  in  person  to  the  commanding  offi- 
cer, St.  Francis  Barracks,  St.  Augustine,  Florida,  for  duty  at  that 
post,  I'eporting  by  letter  to  the  commanding  general,  Division  of  the 
Atlantic.  Par.  5,  S.  0.  71,  Headquarters  of  the  Army,  A.  G.  0., 
March  .30,  1891. 

Burton,  Henry  G.,  Captain  and  Assistant  Surgeon,  now  at  San  Diego, 
California,  on  sick  leave  of  absence,  is  relieved  from  further  duty 
at  Vancouver  Barracks,  Washington,  and  will  report  in  person  to 
the  commanding  officer,  San  Diego  Barracks,  California,  for  duty  at 
that  post,  relieving  Major  David  L.  Huntington,  Surgeon,  and  re. 
porting  by  letter  to  the  commanding  general.  Department  of  Arizona. 
Par.  5,  S.  0.  71,  Headquarters  of  the  Army,  A.  G.  0.,  March  30,  1891. 

Girard,  Joseph  B.,  Major  and  Surgeon,  is,  by  direction  of  the  Acting 
Secretary  of  War,  relieved  from  duty  at  Fort  Lowell,  Arizona,  to 
take  effect  upon  the  withdrawal  of  the  troops  from  that  post,  and  will 
report  in  person  to  the  commanding  officer,  Alcatraz  Island,  Cali- 
fornia, for  duty  at  that  station,  reporting  by  letter  to  the  command" 
ing  general.  Department  of  California.  Par.  5,  S.  0.  70,  Headquar- 
ters of  the  Army,  A.  G.  0.,  Washington,  March  28,  1891. 

HoFF,  J.  Van  R.,  Captain  and  Assistant  Sargeon.  The  leave  of  absence 
for  seven  days,  granted  in  orders  No.  61,  c.  s..  Fort  Riley,  Kansas, 
is  e-xtended  twenty-three  days.  Par.  3,  S.  0.  36,  Department  of  the 
Missouri,  March  27,1891. 

Naval  Intelligence. — Official  Lint  of  Changes  in  the  Medical  Corps 

of  the  United  States  Navg  for  the  two  weeks  etiding  April  .^  1891 : 

Ames,  Howard  E.,  Passed  Assistant  Surgeon.  Promoted  to  Surgeon, 
March  19,  1891. 

White,  StephBn  S.,  Passed  Assistant  Surgeon.  Ordered  to  the  U.  S. 
Steamer  Baltimore. 

PiCKEREi.1.,  George  McC,  Assistant  Surgeon.  Promoted  to  Passed  As- 
sistant Surgeon,  March  25,  1891. 

Martin,  William,  Surgeon.  Ordered  to  Naval  Rendezvous,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Cal. 

White,  C.  IL,  Medical  Inspector.  Appointed  Fleet  Surgeon,  Pacific 
Station. 

Harris,  H.  N.  T.,  Assistant  Surgeon.  Ordered  to  the  U.  S.  Receiving- 
ship  St.  Louis. 

PiCKERELL,  George  McC,  Passed  Assistant  Surgeon.  Onlercd  to  Na- 
val Hospital,  New  York. 

Rush,  C.  W.,  Passed  Assistant  Surgeon.  Ordered  for  duty  with  Inter- 
continental Railway  Commission. 

OoDEN,  F.  N.,  Passed  Assistant  Surgeon.  Ordered  for  duty  »itli  the 
Inter-continental  Railway  Commission. 

North,  James  11.,  Jr.,  Assistant  Surgeon.  Ordered  to  the  Navy  Yard, 
New  Y'ork. 

Stephenson,  F.  B.,  Surgeon.     Ordered  to  the  U.  S.  Steamer  Marion. 

Beuryhill,  T.  B.,  Pas.'icd  Assistant  Surgeon.  Ordered  to  the  U.  S. 
Steamer  Marion. 
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White,  C.  H.,  Medical  Inspector.  Ordered  to  the  U,  S.  Steamer  Balti- 
more. 

Clark,  .1.  H.,  Medical  Inspector.  Ordered  to  the  U.  S.  Steamer  San 
Francisco. 

HoEHLixG,  A.  A.,  Medical  Inspector.  Detached  from  President  o( 
Naval  E.xaniining  Board. 

CuANDALL,  Raxd  P.,  Assistant  Surgeon.  Promoted  to  Passed  Assistant 
Surgeon.     February  27,  1891. 

Brownell,  Carl  DeWolf,  of  Bristol,  R.  I.,  commissioned  an  Assistant 
Surgeon  in  the  Navy.     April  1st. 

Society  Meetings  for  the  Coining  Week : 

Mo.vDAV,  April  13th  :  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine  (Section  in  Sur- 
gery) ;  Lenox  Medical  and  Surgical  Society  (private) ;  New  York 
Ophthalmological  Society  (private) ;  New  York  Medico-historical 
Society  (private) ;  New  York  Academy  of  Sciences  (Section  in 
Chemistry  and  Technology);  Boston  Society  for  Medical  Improve- 
ment ;  Gynaecological  Society  of  Boston ;  Burlington,  Vt.,  Medical 
and  Surgical  Club;  Norwalk,  Conn.,  Medical  Society  (private); 
Baltimore  Medical  Association. 

Tdksdat,  April  HlK :  Florida  Medical  Association  (first  day — Pensa- 
cola) ;  Medical  Society  of  the  State  of  Tennessee  (first  day — Nash- 
ville); Medical  Association  of  the  State  of  Alabama  (first  day — 
Huntsrille) ;  New  York  Medical  Union  (private) ;  Medical  .'^ocieties 
of  the  Counties  of  Jefferson  (quarterly — VVatertown),  Oneida  (quar- 
terly— Utica),  Ontario  (quarterly),  Rensselaer,  and  Tioga  (quarterly 
— Owego),  N.  Y. ;  Newark,  N.  J.,  and  Trenton  (private),  N.  J., 
Medical  Associations;  Bergen  (annual — Hackensack),  and  Cumber- 
land (annual),  N.  J.,  County  Medical  .Societies ;  Fairfield,  Conn., 
County  Medical  Association  (annual — Bridgeport) ;  Baltimore  Gynae- 
cological and  Obstetrical  Society. 

Wednesday,  April  ISIh:  Mississippi  State  Medical  Association  (first 
day — Meridian);  Medical  Association  of  Georgia  (first  day — Au- 
gusta); Iowa  State  Medical  Society  (first  day — Waterloo);  I'lorida 
Medical  Association  (second  day) ;  Medical  Society  of  the  State  of 
Tennessee  (second  day) ;  Medical  Association  of  the  State  of  Ala- 
bama (second  day) ;  Northwestern  Medical  and  Surgical  Society  of 
New  York  (private) ;  Medico-legal  Society ;  Metropolitan  Medical 
Society  (priv.ate) ;  Harlem  Medical  Association  of  the  City  of  New 
York;  New  Jersey  Academy  of  Medicine  (Newark);  Windom, 
Conn.,  County  Medical  Society  (annual  —  Plainfield) ;  Middlesex, 
Mass.,  South  District  Medical  Society  (annual — Waltham). 

Thorsdav,  April  16th:  Mississippi  State  Medical  Association  (second 
day) ;  Medical  Association  of  Georgia  (second  day) ;  Iowa  State 
Medical  Society  (second  day) ;  Medical  Society  of  the  State  of  Ten- 
ne.ssee  (third  day);  Medical  Association  of  the  State  of  Alabama 
(third  day) ;  New  York  Aca<Jemy  of  Medicine  ;  New  Bedford,  Mass., 
Society  for  Medical  Improvement  (private) ;  Brooklyn  Surgical  So- 
ciety ;  Tolland,  Conn.,  County  Medical  Society  (annual). 

Fbioay,  April  nih :  Mississippi  State  Medical  Association  (third  day) ; 
Medical  Association  of  Georgia  (third  day);  Iowa  State  Medical 
Society  (third  day) ;  Medical  Association  of  the  State  of  Alabama 
(fourth  day);  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine  (Section  in  Ortho- 
paedic Surgery);  Baltimore  Clinical  Society;  Chicago  Gynaecological 
Society. 

SiiTVRDAr,  April  18lh :  Clinical  Society  of  the  New  York  Post-graduate 
Medical  School  and  Hospital. 

Answers  to  Correspondents : 

No.  S.'iO. — We  are  not  aware  of  any  book  on  obstetrics  in  which 
the  question  of  the  amount  of  force  possible  to  be  brought  to  bear  on 
the  foetal  neck  is  di.icusscd,  and  for  the  very  good  reason  that  there  is 
no  situation  in  obstetrics  in  which,  in  our  opinion,  it  is  warrantable  to 
make  any  considerable  traction  on  tlie  neck.  Possibly,  however,  you 
have  reference  to  the  amount  of  force  that  can  be  brought  to  bear  on 
the  hetul.  If  that  is  the  case,  we  would  refer  you  to  Charpcntier'a 
Traili  jtraliqur  dm  Ofrourhrmmls,  vi  1.  ii,  page  OJl.  . 

No.  .y.'il. — Wi'  would  recommend  Professor  T.  Gaillard  Thomas's 
recently  published  Lcrlurm  on  Ahorlion. 

No.  .1!)2 — You  arc  certainly  right  in  the  statement  that  bogus  medi- 


cal diplomas  have  been  sold  in  this  country — unfortunately,  in  great 
numbers.  We  hope  that  the  trade  has  now  been  stopped ;  certainly  it 
has  been  checked. 


f  tttfrs  to  tijf  ^bitor. 

MUSCULAR   ASTHENOPIA   AND   PROFESSOR   ROOSA. 

Burlington,  Vt.,  March  31,  1891. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  New  York  Medical  Journal: 

Sir:  I  desire  to  invite  the  attention  of  your  readers  to  a 
single  feature  of  Professor  Roosa's  reply  to  my  article  on  Mus- 
cular Asthenopia.  The  extracts  from  his  paper  printed  below 
are  representative  of  bis  method  of  discussing  scientific  matters. 
It  is  extraordinary  that  twenty-five  years'  experience  in  oph- 
thalmology should  result  in  this  species  of  misrepresentation. 


AS   THESE  OASES  APPEAR  IS  THE 
ORIGINAL  REPORT.* 

Case  V.— Mr.  F.  A.  B., 
Franklin,  Vt.,  October  -5, 
1889.  Headache  after  read- 
ing. Completely  tired  oat  af- 
ter reading.  Obliged  to  give 
up  college  owing  to  this  trou- 
ble, which  has  persisted  for 
several  years.  His  general 
health  is  in  other  respects  fair- 
ly good.  Right  eye  injured  in 
early  Hfe.  Occasional  diplo- 
pia. Says  right  eye  turns  in 
after  using  his  eyes  for  near 
work.  No  relief  from  treat- 
ment by  physicians  or  oculists. 
R.V.  =  fs";  L.V.=  if  E.X- 
ophoria,  4;  in  accommodation, 
5;  abduction.  11;  adduction, 
12.  Hm.  -H  0'25  in  each  eye. 
Loaned  prism  2°,  base  in,  for 
each  eye  for  near  work. 

November  20th.— Lett  hy- 
perphoria, ^;  exophoria,  4; 
in  accommodation,  6;  abduc- 
tion, 12;  adduction,  10.  R. 
V.  =  IJ;  0.  -I-  0-50,  ax.  90,  V. 
=  U;'l.  V.=  iJ;  C.  -1-0-50, 
ax.  90,  V.  =  ||. 

30th. — Exophoria,  4  ;  in  ac- 
commodatioD,  5 ;  abduction, 
12;R.  V.  =  |J;  C.  +  0-.50,  ax. 
90,  V.  =  15;  L.  V.  =  f§;  0. 
+  0-50,  ax.  90,  V.  =  fj. 

Betemier  2d. — Exophoria, 
4;  in  accommodation,  4;  ab- 
duction, 12.  Graduated  tenot- 
omy in  right  external  rectus. 
Immediate  result,  exophoria, 
0;  esophoiia,  0;   abduction,  6. 

Sd. — Exophoria,  3  ;  in  ac- 
commodation, 2  ;  abduction,  8. 
Under  atropine,  0.  +  0'50,  ajc. 


AS  THEY  APPEAR  AFTER  PRO- 
FESSOR ROOSa's  MANIPULA- 
TION  OF   THEM.f 

Case  V. — A  gentlenian,  age 
unstated,  headache  after  read- 
ing, occasional  diplopia,  vision 
in  each  eye  f§,  a  quarter  of  a 
diopter  of  astigmatism  in  each 
eye.  A  prism  is  ordered  2°, 
base  inward.  In  about  two 
weeks  the  right  external  rectus 
is  divided,  and  prisms  are  used 
for  exercising  the  internal  rec- 
ti. In  about  two  months  this 
patient  has  given  up  his  glass- 
es, has  no  headaches,  and  his 
health  is  better.  This  is  un- 
doubtedly a  good  case,  but  one 
would  not  like  to  cause  a  great 
deal  to  depend  upon  it.  An 
operation  was  proposed  for 
liim,  but  it  was  rejected.  He 
also  seems  to  have  been  an  as- 
tute patient,  for  he  recovered 
without  it.  To  my  mind,  the 
diplopia  in  this  case  probably 
depended  upon  hyperopic  as- 
tigmatism. Finally  the  patient 
will  find  an  oculist  who  will 
correct  his  astigmalism,  and  he 
will  leave  off  the  awkward 
prisms  and  be  more  comfort- 
able. 


*  Muscular  Asthenopia.  J.  II.  Woodward.  New  York  Afniiial 
Journal,  Feb.  7,  ISfll. 

f  Constitutional  Conditions  combined  with'Ametropia  the  Cause  of 
Asthenopia.    D,  B.  St.  .1.  Koosa.     N.  )'.  ifed.  Journal,  March  28,  1891 
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90,   gave   normal  V.  for  each 
eye.     Ordered  tliat  correction. 

Fehruary  17,  1890.— Eyes 
very  much  improved;  do  not 
trouble  him  much  now.  Less 
nervous,  no  headache  after 
reading,  but  is  sleepy  and 
weary  after  reading  for  a  num- 
ber of  hours.  Exophoria,  4; 
in  accommodation,  5;  abduc- 
tion, 11;  addaction,  10. 

18th.  —  Exophoria,  2  >  3  : 
in  accommodation,  6  >  8 ;  ab- 
doction,  10;  adduction,  12.  At 
this  examination  patient  did 
not  show  exoplioria  until  it 
had  been  developed  by  prisms 
— i.e.,  it  was  latetit.  Loaned 
prisms  for  exercising  the  in- 
ternal recti. 

April  26th. — Saw  patient 
to-day.  Reports  that  he  can 
read  as  long  as  he  wishes  with- 
out glasses,  without  fatigue  or 
nervousness.  Uis  symptoms 
have  disappeared.  He  prefers 
to  read  without  glasses.  He 
exercised  the  internal  recti 
with  the  prisms  for  about  four 
weeks. 

Octoher  —  Saw  patient 
again.  He  is  still  relieved  and 
reads  as  much  as  he  likes  with- 
out glasses.  He  has  never 
worn  the  glasses  constantly. 

December  loth. — He  writes: 
"  I  am  able  to  read  without  the 
aid  of  glasses,  having  none  of 
those  former  symptoms  of  feel- 
ing sleepy  or  tired;  also  my 
head  does  not  ache;  my  health 
is  better,  which  I  attribute  to 
my  eyes." 

Case  VL— Mrs.  G.  B.  A., 
Burlington,  Vt.,  March  14, 
1890.  Asthenopia.  Headache 
and  nausea  and  feeling  of  strain 
in  eyes.  The  i)ain  begins  in 
forehead  and  temples,  and  if 
she  persists  in  reading  or  sew- 
ing she  has  pain  in  the  back  of 
her  head  and  a  general  head- 
ache. General  health  excellent 
with  above  exceptions.  R.  V. 
=  J  ;  rejects  glasses.  L.  V.  = 
5 ;  rejects  glasses. 

Media  clear,  firndus  normal; 
no  error  of  refraction  detected 
with  ophthalmoscope.  Right 
hyperphoria,  1  ;  csophoria  in 
accommiidati'in,  i;  abduction, 
9.  Loaned  prism,  1°,  base 
down,  for  right  eye,  to  use  in 
reading. 

March  27th.— '^o  error  of 
refraction  detected.   Right  hy- 


Case  VI. — The  last  case  is 
that  of  a  lady,  age  unstated, 
withasthenopiaand  headaches. 
General  health  excellent ;  vis- 
ion normal;  rejects  all  glasses. 
No  error  of  refraction  detected 
with  the  ophthalmoscope.  A 
prism  is  ordered  of  1°,  base 
down,  for  the  right  eye,  and 
for  the  left  a  half  degree,  base 
op.  Nine  months  after  she  is 
able  to  use  her  ejes  for  any 
length  of  time  without  any  un- 
comfortable feelings. 

This  is  the  only  case  of  the 
series  in  which  no  tenotomy 
has  been  performed  ;  the 
strength  of  the  prisms  will  be 
noted — one  degree  in  one,  and 
lialf  a  degree  in  the  other.  As 
I  said  in  my  original  article,  I 
still  can  not  understand  how 
prisms  so   weak    as    this  will 


perphoria,    2  ;    exophoria,   4  ;     have  any  more  than  a  soggest- 
exophoria   in  accommodation,    ive    result    in    treatment.     If 
4.   To  continue  with  the  prism    they  have,  cylindric glasses  will 
which   gives  her    comfort    in    do  better, 
reading.    Operation  proposed ;  I  seriously  ask  the  student 

refused.  of  asthenopia  to  look  over  the 

April  7th. — She  received  six  cases  in  the  light  of  these 
her  reading  glasses.  Right,  criticisms,  and  answer  if  he  can 
prism  1°,  base  down;  left,  find  in  them  any  ground  for 
prism  \°,  base  up.  the  justification   of  the  value 

Decemher 9th. — She  writes:  of  graduated  tenotomies  or 
"The  glasses  which  you  pre-  prisms.  I  can  not. 
scribed  for  me  several  months 
ago  are  .satisfactory  in  every 
respect.  I  am  able  to  read 
with  them  for  any  length  of 
time  without  causing  the  least 
uncomfortable  feeling  in  my 
eyes  or  head." 

The  age  of  the  patients  was  not  given,  for  the  reason  that 
it  has  no  bearing  upon  the  symptoms  or  treatment.  For  Pro- 
fessor Roosa's  benefit,  however,  I  will  now  state  that  the  pa- 
tient in  Case  V  is  about  twenty-eight  years  old,  and  the  one  in 
Case  VI  is  about  thirty-three.  I  will  also  add  that  Case  V  had 
been  under  the  care  of  one  of  Professor  Roosa's  pupils,  who 
had  utterly  failed  to  give  the  patient  any  relief  whatever.  Even 
the  casual  reader  will  note  that  in  Case  VI  the  relief  was  imme- 
diate anil  due  solely  to  the  prisms,  and  that  it  was  continuous 
from  March  27  to  December  9,  1890,  when  I  last  heard  from 
the  patient. 

As  regards  the  ophthalmometer  of  Javal,  the  ex  cathedra 
enunciations  of  Dr.  Lewis  and  the  asseverations  of  Professor 
Roosa  do  not  vitiate  the  force  of  the  strictures  made  upon  it  in 
my  paper.  Perhaps  one  of  those  gentlemen  will  favor  the  pro- 
fession with  a  few  detailed  histories  of  cases  in  which  he  has 
detected  and  measured  an  astigmatism  with  that  instrument 
which  could  not  have  been  detected  and  measured  by  the  other 
methods  in  daily  use.  In  this  matter  the  burden  of  proof  rests 
on  their  shoulders.  J.  II.  Woodward,  M.  D. 


THE    NEW    NEW    YORK    .MEDICAL    BILL. 

BcFFALO,  N.  Y.,  April  S,  1891. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Xew  York  Medical  Journal: 

Sir:  The  last  number  of  your  Valuable  Journal  gives  edi- 
torial indorsement  to  what  you  are  pleased  to  denominate  "The 
New  New  York  Medical  Bill."  In  the  same  paragraph  you  also 
let  your  readers  know  that  the  Medicnl  Society  of  the  County 
of  Erie  and  the  medical  faculties  of  the  University  of  Buffalo 
and  of  the  University  of  Niagara  are  opposed  to  this  same  bill, 
and  that  in  your  valuable  o|iinion  this  opposition,  in  part  at 
least,  is  unreasonable. 

Before  making  a  few  remarks  upon  your  crititisin  of  the 
position  taken  by  our  medical  society,  the  third  largest  in  the 
State,  and  our  n)edical  faculties,  one  one  of  the  oldest  and  most 
honored  in  the  country,  and  the  other  one  of  the  most  energetic, 
outspoken,  and  uncompromising  advocates  of  higher  medical 
education,  let  tne  call  your  attention  to  a  loose  and  improper 
use  which  your  Journal  makes  of  the  word  "New  York."  In 
your  issue  for  March  28,  1891,  just  at  hand,  page  382,  you  make 
use  of  the  word  in  your  designation  of  the  proposed  medical 
law,  "The  New  New  York  Medical  Bill,"  as  if  the  name  New 
York  meant  the  State,  while  I  am  inclined  to  think  the  writer 
intended  to  refer  to  the  city  only. 

My  reason  for  so  thinking  is  strengthened  by  your  use  of 
the  same  word  in   the  leading  editorial  article  in  the  previous 


April  11,  1891.] 
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issae,  March  21,  1891,  page  337.  In  a  most  suitable  and  well- 
considered  article,  entitled  The  Teaching  of  Hygiene  in  the 
United  States,  you  say:  "  But  not  one  of  the  New  York  medi- 
cal schools  makes  any  pretense  of  giving  a  course  in  hygiene." 

In  this  sentence  you  must  mean  the  city  only,  as  you  could 
not  be  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  the  medical  faculty  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Buffalo  has  given  a  course  in  h>giene  for  nearly  a 
quarter  of  a  ci-ntiry,  or  of  the  equally  well-known  fact  that  at 
the  University  of  Niagara  there  has  been  a  course  in  hygiene 
from  its  first  year. 

To  your  correspondent,  at  least,  this  is  confusing,  and  iu 
general  it  can  scarcely  be  considered  edifying. 

For  instance,  if  you  mean  that  the  new  bill  is  to  relate  to 
jour  city  only,  you  must  consider  our  Western  criticism  quite 
impertinent,  whereas,  if  we  are  right  in  holding  the  proposed 
law  a  matter  of  interest  to  the  people  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
then  it  would  seem  hardly  graceful  on  your  part  to  withhold 
from  your  readers  the  official  action  of  our  society,  and  yet  take 
pains  to  designate  such  action  as  unreasonable. 

Under  the  circumstances,  inasmuch  as  we  are  all  good  friends 
and  readers  of  the  .Journal,  would  it  not,  perhaps,  be  proper  for 
yen  to  let  your  readers  see  the  official  action  of  our  society  (in- 
closed yon  will  find  the  preamble  and  resolutions,  in  case  you 
liave  lost  that  already  sent  yon),  and  then,  in  fairness  to  our 
teachers  of  hygiene,  let  yonr  readers  know  with  what  geo- 
graphical meaning  you  use  the  word  New  York?  Forasmuch 
as  the  matter  may  possibly  concern  the  people  of  the  State  of 
New  York,  the  medical  profession,  and  the  public  health,  I 
should  like  to  send  you  a  few  lines  upon  some  of  the  reasons 
why  we  "  unreservedly  disapprove"  of  your  so-called  New  New 
York  Medical  Bill.  H.  R.  Hopkins,  M.  D. 

,^%  Concerning  our  use  of  the  word  New  York,  in  each  of 
the  instances  cited  by  our  correspondent  the  contest  seemed  to 
OS  to  show  oar  meaning  unmistakably,  and  we  are  still  confi- 
dent that  our  readers  understood  what  was  meant;  but  our 
<)orres[)ondent  might  have  made  his  criticism  more  striking  if  it 
had  occurred  to  him  to  conjure  up  a  tiilemma  instead  of  a  di- 
lemma, for  surely  be  can  not  be  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  there 
is  a  New  York  county. 

As  to  the  Justice  of  our  remarks  upon  the  merits  of  the  bill, 
vhat  we. have  to  say  will  be  found  elsewhere  in  this  issue. 
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NEW    YORK   SURGICAL   SOCIETY. 

Meedrtrj  of  Fehruary  2.5,  1891. 

The  President,  Dr.  Charles  K.  Briddon,  in  the  Chair. 

Irredncible  Dislocation  of  the  Shoulder  treated  by  a 
Bloody  Operation.— Dr.  F.  La.noe  presentid  a  patient  the  his- 
tory of  « lioso  case  lie  bad  given  at  a  previous  meeting.  He 
was,  he  said,  presenting  the  man  with  a  view  of  demonstrating 
the.resnlt  which  had  been  obtained  by  operative  interference. 
It  would  be  noticed  that,  though  the  motions  were  to  a  certain 
«xtent  limited,  yet  the  general  functional  result  was  good. 
There  were  still  some  pain  and  weakness  in  the  joint,  which 
wiiB  at  limes  a  drawback  to  the  man,  who  was  a  shoemaker  by 
trade. 

Ligature  of  the  Right  Common  Iliac  Artery  for  Aneu- 
rysm of  the  External  Iliac,  and  Other  Important  Cases, 
with  their  Lessons,  was  the  title  of  a  paper  read  by  Dr. 
JosKi-ii  D.  l'.nv.i.NT.     (To  he  published.) 


Dr.  Lewis  A.  Stimson  said  he  felt  that  the  methods  of  the 
treatment  of  aneurysms,  so  far  as  the  abdominal  vessels  were 
concerned,  would  have  to  be  revised  iu  the  light  of  modern  ad- 
vances. The  old  operation  by  which  the  iliacs  were  reached 
would  probably  have  to  be  abandoned  in  many  cases  in  favor  of 
direct  approach  across  the  abdominal  cavity.  He  referred  to  a 
case  presented  to  the  society  about  three  years  before,  in  whicli 
he  had  so  tied  the  e.^cterual  iliac. 

Dr.  John  A.  Wtetii  thought  that  Macewen's  method  by  the 
introduction  of  needles  into  the  aneurysmal  sac  and  the  irrita- 
tion of  its  walls,  which  had  been  favorably  reported  upon,  was 
worthy  of  attention  for  the  treatment  of  some  of  these  large 
and  not  well-determined  abdominal  aneurysms.  Of  course  this 
treatment  could  not  have  been  carried  out  in  the  case  reported 
by  Dr.  Bryant. 

Fracture  of  the  Thyreoid  Cartilage,  Rupture  of  the  Crico- 
thyreoid  Membrane;  Tracheotomy,  Wiring,  Recovery. 
— The  President  presented  the  fulh>wiug  history,  by  Dr.  Frank 
LeMoyne  Hupp:  A  laborer,  thirty-eight  years  old,  admitted  to 
the  Presbyterian  Hospital,  in  the  service  of  Dr.  Briddon,  on  .Janu- 
ary 23,  1891.  While  he  was  engaged  at  work  and  stooping  over 
an  open  elevator  shaft,  the  descending  floor  of  the  elevator  had 
struck  him  on  the  head  and  neck.  His  chin  was  forced  vio- 
lently down  upon  his  chest,  be  felt  a  sharp  pain  in  the  front 
part  of  his  neck,  and  soon  after  he  found  breathing  growing 
more  difficult  and  noticed  the  right  side  of  his  face  and  neck 
beginning  to  swell.  On  his  admission  he  was  somewliat  cya- 
notic, the  breathing  was  laborious  and  noisy,  there  was  frequent 
and  convulsive  cough,  the  e.'tpectoration  was  of  aerated  blood 
and  mucus,  the  countenance  was  anxious,  and  the  lips  were 
livid.  There  was  almost  complete  aphonia.  Swallowing  was 
difficult  and  painfnl.  There  was  an  emphysematous  condition 
of  the  subcutaneous  connective  tissue  and  apparently  of  the  in- 
termuscular spaces  over  the  right  and  left  lateral  regions  of  the 
neck,  extending  up  over  the  right  side  of  the  face  and  com- 
pletely closing  the  right  eye.  All  pain  was.  referred  to 
'•  Adam's  ajjple."  On  examining  the  mouth  and  fauces,  the 
mucous  memt)rane  was  found  covered  with  tenacious  mucus 
and  was  puffed  up  in  such  a  way  as  to  allow  only  a  small  aper- 
ture for  the  ingress  of  air.  'I'he  respiratory  murmur  over  the 
large  air-tubes  was  loud  and  harsh,  with  occasional  mucous 
rales,  but  their  character  was  masked  by  the  loud  snoring  noise 
in  the  larynx.  The  emphysema  spread  steadily  over  the  ali- 
enor part  of  the  neck  and  down  over  the  thorax  as  far  as  the 
nipple  zone.  Before  any  considerable  swelling  had  occurred 
anteriorly,  positive  evidence  of  fracture  of  the  thyreoid  cartilage 
was  made  out,  consisting  of  crepitus  and  false  point  of  motion. 
The  patient  was  put  to  bed  an<l  watched.  At  three  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon  the  d>si)titt!a  and  cyanosis  became  so  extreme 
that,  under  ether  narcosis.  Dr.  Briddon  performed  tracheotomy. 
Through  the  retracted  margins  of  the  wound  theie  could  be 
seen  a  fracture  separating  the  two  alie  of  the  completely  ossi- 
fied thyreoid  cartilage;  there  was  also  a  rupture  oftheirico- 
thyreoid  membrane.  A  single  silver-wire  suture  was  passed 
through  the  thyreoid's  aim,  and  the  fragments  wtre  thus  held  in 
apposition.  The  tracheotomy  tube  was  adjusted  and  an  anti- 
septic dressing  afiplied.  In  three  days  the  (inphysema  had  en- 
tirely disappeared.  On  the  tenth  day  after  the  operation  the 
patient  coidd  breathe  well  with  a  cork  in  the  opening  of  the 
tube.  On  the  eleventh  day  the  tube  was  retnoved.  Convales- 
cence from  this  point  had  been  uninterrupted.  The  jiatient 
had  recovered  his  speech,  but  there  was  some  huskiness  to  his 
M>ice.     lie  wa«  dischnr^ied.  cured,  nil  Februiiry  I'.lh. 

Removal  of  the  Supra-orbital  Nerve  for  Obstinate  Neu- 
ralgia.— Dr.  Sti.mbon  showed  a  patient  wiio  had,  a  year  bel'orei 
sustained  a  compound  fracture  of  the  skull,  from  which  injury 
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lie  hud  reeovered  without  any  untoward  fjmptoiiis  at  the  time. 
Sui)fe.]uently,  however,  there  had  developed  severe  pain  in 
front  of  the  head,  with  vertigo.  On  inquiring  into  the  details, 
the  speaker  had  found  that  the  pain  was  limited  to  the  area  ot 
distribution  of  the  supra  orbital  nerve,  and  he  had  therefore 
exposed  the  nerve  at  the  supra-orbital  notch  and  torn  out,  the 
rapture  taking  place  about  two  inches  back  in  the  orbit.  The 
patient  had  since  then  been  entirely  free  from  his  neuraliria  and 
vertigo. 

Dislocation  of  the  Left  Os  Innominatum.— Dr.  Stimson 
presented  another  patient  who,  last  Sepleiuber,  had  been  in- 
jured in  the  pelvis  by  being  run  over  by  a  very  heavily  weighted 
wagon.  The  left  os  innominatum  had  been  dislocated  back- 
ward at  the  symplivsis  pubis  and  at  the  sacroiliac  junction. 
The  lacerations  about  the  perinajum  were  the  most  extensive 
the  speaker  had  ever  seen.  The  anus  was  entirely  separated 
from  the  adjoining  skin,  the  lower  segment  of  the  rectum  hung 
free  in  the  laceration,  and  the  urethra  was  torn  into  shreds.  A 
linger  could  be  passed  through  the  gap  to  the  symphysis  pubis. 
The  patient  had  gone  on,  however,  to  recovery,  and  he  could  now 
walk  quite  well.  Slight  displacement  of  the  hone  could  still  be 
recognized  pirsteriorly.  The  perineal  wound  had  closed,  except 
for  a  small  fistula,  which  allowed  a  few  drops  of  urine  to  escape. 
The  speaker  said  he  had  dealt  with  several  very  bad  cases  of  in- 
jury to  the  perinaeum,  with  fracture  o(  the  pubic  bones,  and  in 
all  of  them  the  restoration  ot  the  canal  of  the  i:]etlira  had  been 
complete  or  newly  complete. 

Intussusception. — Dr.  Cuahles  McBur>m:y  presetted  a  boy, 
thirteen  yeais  old,  who,  on  January  17th  las',  immediately  after 
a  bath,  had  fainted,  vomited,  and  continued  to  vumit  during  the 
remainder  of  the  day.  Abdoiuiiial  i)ain  was  complained  of  and 
tenderness  on  pressure  to  the  right  of  the  umbilicus.  These 
signs,  together  with  constipation,  had  continued  up  to  the  after- 
noon of  the  19th,  when  the  speaker  saw  him  fir^t.  No  stool 
had  occurred  for  several  days.  Marked  rigi'lity  of  the  abdomi- 
nal muscles  was  noted,  and  there  was  tenderness  over  a  consid- 
erable area  to  the  right  of  and  below  the  umbilicus.  Xo  tumor 
could  be  made  out.  Large  enemata  were  given  with  a  long 
rectal  tulie  with  the  patient  in  the  knee-elbow  posture.  No 
result  was  obtaineil.  excepting  a  few  fwcal  shreds  and  flatus. 
Slight  distention  existed.  On  the  following  day  the  signs  de- 
scribed were  still  more  m  irked.  Another  enema  was  given 
with  the  long  tube,  but  with  no  result.  The  temperature  at 
this  time  was  9'J'2°  F.,  and  the  pulse  118.  The  boy  had  an  anx- 
ious look  and  was  evidently  in  great  pain.  Retention  of  urine 
existed,  lie  was  a  congenital  deaf-mute,  and  therefore  could 
not  describe  his  sensations.  It  was  evident  that  a  sei  ious  bowel 
obstruction  exisle<l,  but  it. was  not  easy  to  define  the  exact  na- 
ture of  the  obstruction.  Ether  was  giien  on  the  2()th.  As  soon 
as  the  abdominal  muscles  relaxed  under  the  influence  of  the 
amosthetic  it  was  easy  to  make  a  positive  diagnosis  of  intussus- 
ception, for  a  thick,  very  movable,  elongated  tnujor  could  be 
readily  felt  to  ihe  right  of  the  umbilicus.  This  tumor  could 
easily  be  rolled  across  the  posterior  abd<  niiiial  wall.  A  median 
incision  from  the  umbilicus  to  the  pubes  was  made,  and  the 
tumor  almost  immtdiatily  came  into  view.  It  consisted  of  in- 
vaginati-d  small  intestine,  about  four  in<he8  of  gut  being  invagi- 
iiatcd,  and  the  location  was  about  two  feet  above  the  deo-cajcal 
valve.  The  intussiiscepled  portion  was  quite  rea<lily  reduced 
by  compression  of  the  tumor  without  traction.  Intense  con- 
gestion, with  some  fibrinous  exudation,  existed  on  the  portion 
that  had  been  inlii.wsiKsrepted.  The  wound  was  idnsod  with 
heavy  silk  sutures,  ami,  as  a  considerable  quantity  i<f  serous  exu- 
dation occupied  Ihe  pelvis,  the  speaker  introdi:c4  d  a  yiass  drain- 
nge-tulie  at  the  lower  end  of  the  wound.  This  tube  wa-  re- 
moved at  the  eud   of  twenty-four  hours.     On  the  second  day  a 


large  loose  movement  occurred,  and  the  bladder  recovered  its 
function.  A  sliarp  attack  of  pneumonia  of  the  right  lower  lobe 
set  in.  but  wa-^  well  borne  by  the  patient. 

Tubercular  Teno-synovitis. — Dr.  McBukxey  then  present- 
ed Mary  G.,  twenty  years  old,  who  had  come  un<ler  his  care  at 
the  Roosevelt  Hospital  on  December  16th  last.  A  well-defined 
ganglion,  apparently  circumscribed  and  of  the  size  of  a  smnll 
hen's  egg,  had  existeil  for  two  years  on  the  back  of  the  right 
wrist.  A  longitudinal  incision  was  made  directly  down  to  the 
sac,  which  was  dissected  out  in  every  direction.  It  was  then 
found  to  extend  nearly  to  the  metacarpophalangeal  articula- 
tions and  several  inches  up  the  forearm.  All  the  tendons  ol  the 
extensor  communis  were  involved.  The  diseased  tissue  was  en- 
tirely dissected  away,  leaving  the  tendons  completely  bare 
throughout  the  length  of  the  incision.  The  skin  wound  was 
closed  with  silk  sutures  without  drainage,  rubber  tissue  being 
applied  over  the  incision,  and  the  limb  was  treated  in  the  ele- 
vated position  on  an  anterior  splint.  Primary  union  occurred. 
Passive  motion  was  begun  at  the  end  of  three  weeks.  The  lunc- 
tional  result  as  now  exhibited  was  nearly  perfect. 

Dr.  MclJuHNET  then  presented  a  man,  twenty-nine  years  old, 
who  had  sutfered  from  large,  irregular,  elastic,  crepitating  swell- 
ings on  the  backs  of  both  wrists,  extending  down  to  the  meta- 
carpo- phalangeal  articulations.  The  right  wrist  was  operated 
upon  on  November  26th  last.  A  large  oval  flap  was  made  over 
the  back  of  the  wrist  and  the  sacs  were  co  npletely  dissected 
out.  All  the  common  extensor  tendons  and  the  tendon  of  the 
extensor  secmdi  internodii  pollicis  were  involved.  The  skin 
wound  was  closed  with  silk  sutures. nodrainage  being  used, ex- 
cepting that  at  three  points  in  the  line  of  incision  a  catgut  sut- 
ure was  so  applied  as  to  keep  open  a  small  point  tor  the  exit  of 
discharges.  The  hand  was  treated  on  an  anteiior  splint  in  the 
elevated  position.  Aseptic  healing  occurred  and  passive  mo- 
tion was  begun  on  December  14th.  The  lelt  wrist  was  oper- 
ated oil  OD  December  17th  by  along  vertical  incision  measuring 
about  six  inches.  The  common  extensor  tendons  were  all  in- 
volved. All  diseased  tissue  was  dissected  away  and  the  wound 
treated  as  on  the  right  side.  Complete  aseptic  healing  occurred 
and  passive  motion  was  begun  at  the  end  of  three  weeks.  The 
functional  results  in  both  these  cases  were  euiimnllv  satisfac- 
tory. 

Dr.  F.  Kammeker  said  he  had  had  good  results  from  the  in- 
jection of  iodoforinic  ether  into  the  tuberculous  sacs  after  incis- 
ion of  them 

Dr.  Wyetii  thought  that  early  operative  inlcrlVrence  should 
be  insisted  upon,  because  general  tuberculous  infection  might; 
occur  at  any  time  if  the  original  focus  of  the  disease  was  not 
removed. 

Dr.  MoUi'KNEY  said  that  the  treatment  by  injectii  n  was 
a  tempting  method,  but  that  in  the  majority  of  cases  much 
of  the  diseased  tissue  was  of  such  a  consistence  as  to  prt- 
clnde  the  pos-ibility  of  the  injected  material  reaching  it  efl^ect- 
ively.  A  perfect  result  could  not  olteii  he  e.vpected  from  the 
method. 

Dr.  A.  O.  Geissteu  thought  that  operative  methods  w>re 
invariably  called  tor  in  these  cases.  He  had  found,  in  compar- 
ing the  dilVerent  forms  of  after-treatment,  that  the  eflect  wa.* 
infinitely  belter  where  no  drainage  whatever  was  employed; 
the  restitution  of  function  was  more  perfect,  the  organization 
of  blood  clot  was  more  prompt,  and  there  was  less  cicatricial 
formation. 

Dr.  Stimso.v  said  he  could  aild  his  testimony  as  to  the  good 
results  olitainuble  by  the  removal  of  tuberculous  sheaths.  lie 
had  operated  upon  a  patient  in  whom  the  disease  had  extended 
well  up  the  forearm,  ami  in  that  case  the  removal  of  the  tenilon 
sheaths  had  been  necessary  throughout  the  palm  of  the  hand. 
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toL'ether  with  extensive  dissection  ap  tbe  forearm.  In  six 
mouths  afterward  perfectly  free  motion  was  restored.  If  these 
cnses  were  given  a  little  time,  the  restitution  of  motion  was  usu- 
ally very  good. 

Dr.  Lasge  mentioned  two  eases  in  which  recurrence  of  the 
disease  had  taken  place  after  operation,  not  immediately,  but 
in  one  or  two  years.  One  of  these  cases  was  a  tubercular teno- 
s\novitis  of  the  tlexor  tendon  of  the  little  tinker.  The  disease 
I  "I  returned,  but  had  remained  stationary  for  some  two  years, 
l>atient  beinjr  still  under  observation. 

l)r.  Kammeker  said  that  the  dilHculty  of  entirely  removing 
the  tuberculous  tissue  from  beneath  the  tendons  in  cases  of 
widespread  disease  had  led  him  to  tlie  en)ploynient  of  iodoform 
injections.  In  these  cases  he  advocated  the  use  of  iodofnrm 
ether  because  he  also  had  seen  recurrences  after  excision  of  the 
masses  and  suture.  Where  the  disease  was  not  so  extensive,  the 
more  radical  procedure  ought  to  be  preferred. 

The  Treatment  of  Inoperable  Malignant  Growths  with 
the  Aniline  Dyes. — Dr.  Willy  Metek  presented  a  patient, 
>'  veiity-one  years  of  age,  who  had  entered  the  German  Hospi- 
tal for  epithelioma  (rodent  ulcer)  of  the  nose  in  February,  188G. 
He  was  operated  upon  tl>ere  in  the  course  of  that  and  the  two 
following  years  a  number  of  times  by  Dr.  Gerster  and  Dr. 
L  inge.  Twice  rhinoplasty  was  performed  by  taking  the  flap 
from  the  forehead,  and  the  speaker  had  subsequently  to  ampu- 
I  ite  the  second  nuse  thus  artificially  made,  as  the  cancer  re- 
tuned  each  time  after*  the  patient  had  been  submitted  to  an 
operation.  In  July,  1889,  he  was  sent  to  the  country  branch 
of  tlie  New  York  Skin  and  Cancer  Hospital  atFordham  Heights. 
In  four  different  interferences  with  the  knife  and  cautery  at- 
t<  Mi|its  were  made  by  the  speaker  to  slop  the  spread  of  the 
^'I'.wth,  but  without  success.  As  a  radical  operation  would 
liave  required  tlie  removal  of  a  portion  of  both  lower  eyelids 
an'l  one  upper  lid,  and  as  the  wounds  thus  established  could  not 
possibly  be  closed  by  a  plastic  operation  or  by  grafting,  and  in 
their  consequences  might  have  destroyed  both  eyes,  the  speaker 
had  at  last  abstained  from  further  operations  and  bad  tried  to 
check  the  grow  th  by  chemical  applications.  But,  in  spite  of  all 
trials,  the  ulcer  became  more  aggre?sive,  especially  toward  the 
end  of  last  year,  when  the  upper  lip  became  perfoiated  at  one 
small  spot.  At  that  time  they  had  seen  great  help  in  a  very 
obstinate  ulceration  of  the  dorsum  of  the  foot  from  a  hall-per- 
cent, solution  of  fuchsine,  as  it  had  .just  been  recommended  by 
D.  Rosenberg  in  the  Medical  Record  of  December  13,  1890. 
Following  the  sugaestion  of  Dr.  Amos  C.  Lewi>,  the  medical 
superintendent  at  Fordhain  Heights,  they  had  begun  lo  use  the 
fuchsine  solution  on  this  patient  on  January  6th  of  this  year; 
they  had  first  used  a  l-to-20(i  alcohol,  then  a  lto-200  lanolin 
solution,  as  the  latter  would  be  easier  applied  and  caused  less 
smiirling. 

On  January  30th,  this  year,  von  MosetigMooi-hof  had  read 
a  very  interesting  paper  before  the  Society  of  Physicians  at 
Vienna,  A  Contribution  to  the  Trcaiment  ot  Inoperable  Ma- 
lignant Growths.  He  had  reporteil  a  number  of  inoperable, 
entirely  hopeless  patients  who  bad  been  successfully  treated  by 
him  for  a  number  of  weeks  with  parenchymatous  injections  of 
blue  pyoctaiiin  (methyl-violet),  the  aniline  dye  which  was  in- 
troduced from  microscopy  into  practical  use  in  the  living  by 
Stilling,  of  Slrassburg,  a  year  ago.  There  was  also  in  the  mar- 
ket H  yellow  pyoctanin  (aiiramine),  but  it  was  of  much  inferior 
germicidal  power.  A  few  of  von  Mosetig  Mooriiofs  patients 
were  at  the  time  presented  to  the  society.  They  bad  been  in- 
jected with  from  a  drachm  to  adruchin  and  a  half  of  a  l-to-500 
orl-to-300  pyoctanin  solution  every  second  or  third  day. 

After  reading  von  Mo-setig-Moorhof's  somewhat  marvelous 
results  the  speaker  had  thought  that  the  presentation  of  this 


patient  might  perhaps  be  of  interest,  as  he  had  been  much  bene- 
fited by  this  new  treatment — viz.,  the  dyeing  treatment  of  in- 
operable malignant  growths.  Fuchsine  did  not  readily  dissolve 
in  water,  but  did  in  alcohol.  If  properly  made,  it  should  not 
contain  arsenic.  Pyoctanin  w.isalso  absolutely  harmless.  The 
latter  was  best  applied  on  the  surt'ace  of  large  ulcerated  neo- 
plasms in  substance,  powdered,  and  on  smaller  ones  with  the 
welted  large  blue  pencil  made  by  the  firm  of  Merck  &  Co.  It 
there  formed  a  dry  eschar  and  nearly  always  stopped  the  se- 
cretion at  once,  on  account  of  its  very  strong  antiseptic  power. 
It  was  at  the  same  time  an  analgesic.  Since  February  20tli 
the  speaker  had  been  trying  pyoctanin  on  his  inoperable  patients 
at  the  Skin  and  Cancer  Hospital. 

He  should  like  to  divide  the  results  of  the  fuchsine  treat- 
ment as  seen  in  this  patient  up  to  date  into  subjective  and  ob- 
jective changes.  Of  the  first  there  was  only  one.  but  a  very 
striking  one.  The  patient's  previous  pains  had  nearly  subsided. 
His  sleep,  frequently  disturbed  in  former  times,  had  thus  be- 
come unbroken.  The  objective  chanires  were  extremely  inter- 
esting. The  base  of  the  sore,  which  formerly  was  irregularand 
nodulous,  studded  with  white  epithelial,  decomposing  masses — 
in  short,  presented  all  the  characteristics  of  an  ulcerated  epi- 
theliiima — had  now  become  smooth  and  even  in  nearly  all  its 
jiarts,  rather  resembling  a  granulating  surface;  a  number  of 
originally  deep  grooves  had  Blled  up  and  were  now  shallow  ;  the 
border,  before  bard  and  thick,  had  softened  in  many  spots  by 
this  mere  external  application  of  the  drug;  the  former  abun- 
dant secretion  had  lost  its  offensive  smell  and  had  nearly  ceased. 
This  latter  change  had  become  manifest  after  the  first  days  of 
tbe  application.  But  what  seemed  to  him  to  be  the  main  feat- 
ure of  the  "  dyeing  treatment  "  in  this  case  was  the  fact  tijac 
the  aggressive  character  of  the  growth  had  been  checked  and 
seemed,  up  to  the  present  time,  to  a  great  extent  at  least,  under 
control.  The  ulceration  had  not  advanced,  exirept  on  the  left 
cheek,  where,  besides  the  formition  of  a  small,  hard  nodule  ia 
the  immediate  neighborhood  of  its  border,  it  had  increased  io 
size.  External  applications  evidenth  could  not  do  any  good 
there  or  were  insufticient.  The  perforation  into  the  mouth, 
mentioned  before,  had  not  become  any  larger  duringtiuse  seven 
weeks.  So  l"ar,  tlie  fact  .seemed  to  have  been  established  that 
an  aggressive  malignant  ulcer  could  be  checked  and  changed 
in  its  characteristic  symptoms  with  tbe  aniline  dyes.  He  now 
intended  to  add  parenchymatous  injections  into  the  border  of 
the  wound,  and  would  make  u«e  of  the  blue  pyoctanin,  as  it  was 
more  soluble  in  water.  He  woulil  continue  lo  treat  and  observe 
this  case  very  carefully,  and  would  pre-ent  it  again  to  the  ^o- 
ciety  after  some  time. 

Dr.  Stimson  said  that  his  attention  had  been  directed  some 
two  years  before  to  the  use  of  ozone  water  as  a  mean-  ot  de- 
stroying the  fcetid  odor  and  clicckitig  Ihe  exuberant  growth  in 
these  cases  of  cancer.  Such  investigation  as  he  had  been  able 
to  make  had  led  him  to  conclude  that  the  ozone  water  was  only 
a  solution  of  periixide  of  hydrogen,  which  latter  he  had  em- 
ployed, using  the  fifteenvolume  solution  mixed  with  three  of 
water,  and  throwing  this  into  the  substance  of  the  growth  with 
a  hypodermic  syringe.  This  had  obluiided  the  pain,  diminished 
the  odor,  and  caused  a  distinct  change  in  the  growth  it-clf. 
Tbe  ozone  water  he  had  not  found  to  give  such  pronounced  re- 
sults. 

Dr.  Geustei!  s  lid  that  some  lime  before  he  bad  in  his  hospi- 
tal service  instituted  a  series  of  carelully  conducted  experiments 
with  both  the  blue  and  the  yellow  pyoctanin  Physiologically, 
the  results  had  been  negative,  with  the  exception  of  some  tran- 
sient skin  manifeslaiions,  such  as  erythema  and  uriicaiia.  In 
acute  lymphatic  troubles,  chronic  ei  largement  I'f  the  lymphalio 
glands,  and  so  forth,  tbe  effect  had  been  for  the  most  part  nega- 
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live.  In  a  case  of  paroiiditis  one  injection  a  day  had  been  given 
for  fire  days,  and  the  tumor  had  disnppeared  or  become  very 
much  smaller.  In  a  number  of  ca^=es  of  cancer  of  the  breast 
and  other  actively  malignant  growths,  in  which  the  tumors  were 
still  not  ulcerated,  no  effect  was  noticed  and  the  growths  had 
continued.  He  thought  that  the  effects  observeil  in  ulcerating 
tumors  were  due  directly  to  the  antiseptic  action  of  the  reme- 
<ly,  which  eliminated  the  sources  of  active  disintegration.  It 
was  p'lssible,  however,  that  he  had  not  used  the  injections  in 
suftioient  streDgth. 

Simtiltaneous  Ligation  of  both  External  Carotids  for 
Myxo-sarcoma  of  the  Naso-pharynx,— Dr.  Bryant  presented 
a  patiriit  with  the  following  iiistory  :  Tlie  patient  was  a  print- 
er, aged  twenty-nine,  of  good  family  and  personal  history.  In 
188-t  be  noticed  the  usual  symptdms  indicative  of  the  existence 
of  a  polypoid  obstruction  of  the  left  nostril.  In  188.0  the  actual 
existence  of  such  a  growth  was  demonstrated  by  a  medical  gen- 
tleman, who  soon  after  removed  a  portion  of  it  with  a  forceps. 
From  this  time  until  1888  portions  of  the  growth  were  removed 
at  varying  intervals  with  forceps  and  snare;  and  during  this 
time,  too,  the  extent  of  the  attachment  and  the  nature  of  the 
growth  were  frequently  determined.  It  was  a  myxo  sarcoma, 
as  determined  by  microscopical  examination.  It  was  attached 
to  the  basilar  process  of  the  occipital  bone,  to  the  posterior  and 
left  wall  of  the  pharynx,  also  to  the  palate  bone  and  the  inter- 
nal pterygoid  plate  of  the  sphenoid  bone.  In  November.  1886, 
a  spontaneous  and  very  severe  hiemorrhage  occurred  from  it. 
At  this  time  the  growth  was  increasing  in  size  more  rapidly. 
A  little  later  a  secimd  and  severer  haemorrhage  occurred  ;  this, 
too,  was  spontaueous  and  was  cliecked  only  after  the  anterior 
nares  and  the  pharynx  were  tamponed.  In  fact,  the  patient 
was  nearly  exsanguinated  by  this  loss  of  blood.  In  February, 
1888,  a  third  attack  occurred  at  night,  which  was  arrested  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  preceding.  This  attack  contined  the 
patient  in  bed  for  eight  days.  On  May  5, 1888,  the  patient  suf- 
fered more  severely  than  usual  from  pressure  symptoms  refera- 
ble to  the  hard  and  soft  palate,  and  also  to  tlie  sui)ramaxillary 
and  auriculo-temporal  branches  of  the  fifth  pair.  I'or  months 
before  this  time,  and  with  increasing  severity,  pain  had  existed 
in  the  pharynx.  At  this  time  the  patient  could  not  breathe 
through  the  nostrils.  The  tumor  filled  the  upper  part  of  the 
pharynx  so  completely  that  the  index  finger  could  be  introduced 
only  with  difficulty  between  it  and  the  right  side  of  the  wall  of 
the  cavity,  and  the  act  was  often  followed  by  quite  severe  tem- 
porary hiemorrhage.  The  pressure  of  the  growth  on  the  hard 
and  soft  palate  had  caused  a  well-marked  inferior  convexity  of 
these  structures,  especially  of  the  latter.  A  small  bony  spicu- 
lum  was  seen  protruding  from  the  inferior  surface  of  the  soft 
palate  at  the  junction  of  this  structure  with  the  hard  palate. 
Anodynes  were  required  at  this  time  to  quiet  the  patient,  and 
often  to  insure  sleep,  on  account  of  pain  and  nervous  irritation. 
The  appetite  had  decreased,  and  marked  and  increasing  emacia- 
tion was  apparent.  The  patient  now  refused  further  attempts 
with  the  snare  and  begged  for  a  radical  operation— which  had 
been  promised  him — Irrespective. of  the  outcome.  Therefore, 
on  June  li),  1888,  the  external  carotids  were  Heated  simultane- 
ously in  the  presence  of  many  of  the  house  stafT  of  Bellevno 
lIo-<pilal.  The  wounds  healed  by  primary  union.  At  the  end 
of  a  week  all  pain  had  ceased  and  the  size  of  tlie  lumnr  had  di 
minished  to  such  a  degree  that  not  only  had  the  previous  bulg- 
ing of  the  palate  caused  liy  it  disappeared,  hut  the  index  linger 
could  eiisily  explore  the  dimen.sions  and  determine  agMin  the 
attachments  of  ihe  growth.  And,  too,  these  examinations  were 
followed  by  slight  oozing  only,  barely  sufficient  to  di.scolor  ihe 
linger.  On  the  28th  the  left  superior  maxilla  was  removed 
below  the  orbital  plate,  thus  exposing  the  left  side  of  the  tumor 


quite  completely  ;  and,  although  the  bone  was  removed  nine 
days  after  the  ligating  of  the  external  carotids,  but  one  arterial 
.opnrt  of  sufficient  size  to  require  ligature  occurred  during  the 
entire  procedure,  and  this  was  at  the  situation  of  the  anastomo- 
sis of  the  facial  and  ophthalmic  arteries. 

The  snare  was  ein|>loyed  again,  and  also  strong  injections  of 
carbolic  acid.  The  latter  removed  portions  of  the  structure  of 
the  growth  quite  rapidly  by  a  process  of  inoffensive  sloughing 
and  disintegration.  Finally  the  injection  caused  such  a  severe 
pain  that  the  use  of  it  was  discontinued.  For  the  last  two 
years  the  growth  had  diminished  slowly  in  size  without  treat- 
ment of  any  kind.  At  present  the  patient  suffered  no  incon- 
venience and  no  pain  whatever  from  the  tumor.  Beiore  the 
operation  there  had  been  severe  pain  with  profuse  bleeding 
during  the  period  from  1884  to  1888.  The  points  in  this  case 
might,  therefore,  the  speaker  thought,  be  summarized  in  this 
way:  1.  There  had  been  no  pain  since  the  vessels  were  tied,  in 
1888.  2.  There  had  been  no  hiemorrhage  since  that  time.  3. 
The  tumor  had  undergone  no  increase,  but  steady  diminution, 
in  size.  4.  The  patient  no  longer  suffered  any  annoyance  refer- 
able to  the  growth,  and  had  not  done  so  since  the  operation. 
5.  Did  not  these  facts  suggest  the  wisdom  of  simultaneous  liga- 
tion of  the  external  carotid  arteries  as  a  preliminary  to  the  re- 
moval of  vascular  nasopharyngeal  polypi? 


NEW  YORK  ACADEMY  OF  MEDICINE. 

SECTION    IX    OBSTETHICS    AND    GTN.^OOLOGT. 

Meeting  of  February  26,  1891. 
Dr.  E.  II.  (fi!ANi)iN  in  the  Chair. 

Sarcomatous  Abdominal  Tumor.— Dr.  F.  Keug  exhibited 
a  sarcomatous  tumor,  between  twenty  and  thirty  pounds  in 
weight,  which  he  had  recently  removed  from  the  abdomin.ol 
cavity  of  a  woman  thirty-one  years  of  age.  The  development 
of  the  growth  had  been  very  rapid,  for  it  had  only  been  noticed 
about  a  year  previous  to  the  operation.  The  operation  itself 
had  seemed  a  success,  but  the  very  bad  general  condition  of  the 
patient  had  been,  no  doubt,  in  a  great  degree  responsible  for 
the  fatal  issue.  Reaction  was  prompt,  and  the  patient  seemed 
in  a  fair  way  for  recovery  when,  on  the  fourth  day,  heart  com- 
plications set  in,  and  death  took  place  on  tlie  sixth  day. 

Dr.  A.  F.  Corkier  said  that  he  liad  had  a  similar  experience 
only  a  few  weeks  before,  and  he  was  led  to  wonder  if  it  was  wise 
to  operate  in  such  cases,  as  the  result  was  almost  always  fatal. 
According  to  eminent  authority,  heart  lesion  always  existed 
with  such  large  malignant  growths.  If  such  was  the  case,  the 
speaker  thought  that  this  class  should  be  excluded  from  that  of 
operable  cases. 

Dr.  G.  M.  Edebohi-s  thought  that,  as  a  rule,  if  any  diathesis 
was  present,  it  would  be  brought  actively  into  play  after  a 
laparotomy,  lie  therefore  judged  it  proper  to  watch  his  cases 
for  several  months  after  operation,  lie  had  had  two  cases  in 
which  pericarditis  ha>l  developed  after  la)iarotcniy;  both  patients 
had  recovered.  In  these  cases  there  was  no  sign  of  sepsis  that 
could  account  for  the  heart  complication. 

Dr.  R.  A.  MrnuAV  thought  that  if  the  blood  supply  to  the 
tumor  cnuld  be  secured  early  in  the  operation,  a  great  loss  of  m 
blood  would  be  prevented.  Of  course  this  could  not  ho  done 
in  a  case  where  the  adhesions  were  very  great,  as  in  the  case 
that  Dr  Krug  h(id  presented,  ^s  to  the  question  of  operation, 
he  thought  it  would  be  very  wrong  not  to  give  the  patients 
the  only  cluince  ihey  had  for  their  lives.  In  the  case  of  Dr. 
Kriig's  patient  the  speaker  had  been  present  at  the  operation 
and  had  watched  the  case,  and  was  satisfied  that  if  it  had  not 
been  tor  the  heart  trouble  she  would  have  got  well,     lie  con- 
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cnrred  in  tiie  opinion  that  in  cases  of  large  growths  there  was 
likely  to  lie  a  diseased  condition  of  the  heart,  hypertrophy! 
which,  when  the  pressure  was  relieved  by  removal  of  the 
growth,  was  followed  by  dilatation.  Under  such  circum- 
stances to  stimulate  the  heart,  as  suggested,  would  be  bad. 

Dr.  Krug  said  that  as  to  the  propriety  of  operating  in  such 
cases  he  would  first  put  the  conditions  before  the  patient  and  her 
friends  and  let  them  decide;  for  his  part,  he  would  advocate 
giving  the  patient  the  only  chance  for  recovery.  He  used  the 
Trendelenburg  posture  in  such  operations,  and  was  convinced 
of  the  advantages  to  be  gained  by  it. 

Ventral  Fixation  of  the  Uterus. — Dr.  Ccrriee  desired  to 
describe  a  method  of  fi.'sation  of  tlie  uterus  to  the  abdominal  wall 
for  the  relief  of  retrotlesion,  a  modification  of  the  Olshansen- 
Sanger  operation.     It  had  been  tried  in  one  case,  the  operation 
having  been  done  about  two  months  before.    The  result  thus  far 
had  been  all  that  could  be  de- 
sired.   The  patient  was  a  nulli- 
para, twenty-five  years  of  age, 
and  had  been  uuder  observa- 
tion   more    than    two    years. 
About  a  year  ago   Schultze's 
operation  for  the  relief  of  the 
retroflexed  and  adherent  uterus 
had  been  performed,  but  the 
result  was  not  such  as  to  war- 
rant approval  of  tliat  method 
of  procedure.     The  pain  in  the 
back  and  pelvis  and   tlie  dys- 
menorrhcea  had  finally  become 
so  unbearable  that  the  patient 
had  expressed  her  willingness 
Fio.  i.-Vertical  section  of  the  utcr„8     *°     Undergo     any     operation 
seen  from  behind.    Sutures  pass      which    promised    relief.       The 
through  tlie  fundus  uteri  interior     abdomen  was  opened  and  dense 
to  and  below  the  openings  of  the         i  u      •  j?  i    -      .  i 

„  „  ,  ^         J  .     adhesions   were  found  in  the 

Fallopi)ian  tubes,  and  emerge  at 

dotted  points  on  the    abdominal     pelvis.      A  thin-walled  cyst   of 
surface.  the  right  ovary,  as  large  as  a 

base-ball,  was  found,  and  was 
ruptured  in  the  course  of  its  reinoval.  The  left  ovary  was  en- 
larged to  at  least  twice  the  natoral  size;  but  this  was  not  re- 
moved, the  patient  having  expressed  the  earnest  desire  that 

one  of  the  ovaries 
should  be  left  if  possible. 
The  uterus  having  been 
freed,  a  silver  wire 
tNo.  26)  was  passed 
through  each  cornu  at 
[loints  just  interior  to 
the  uterine  openings  of 
the  Falloppian  tubes. 
The  entire  thickness  of 
the  fundus  uteri  was  in- 
cluded in  each  suture, 
which  was  passed  a  suf- 
ficient di.-tanco  below 
the  uterine  opening  of 
the  tube  to  prevent  its 
occlusion  should  exu- 
date collect  around  the 
suture.  One  end  of  the 
suture  was  then  carried 
through  the  abdominal 
wall  at  a  point  midway 
between  the  two  extremities  of  the  abdominal  wound  and  an  inch 
exterior  to  its  border.     A  long-liandled  needle  was  then  thrust 


Flo.  2-  Antero-porterlor  seclinn  of  the  uter- 
us, Hhowlnj;  the  course  of  the  suture  and 
ll«  f-mercencc  at  dotted  pointjt  on  the  ab- 
dominal surface. 


Fig.  3.— Diagram  showing  the  relation  of  the  uterine 
sutures  to  the  abdominal  wound,  a,  the  abdomi- 
nal wound  ;  ftcand  de.  points  on  the  abdominal 
surface  from  which  the  ends  of  the  sutures 
t  merge  ;  li,  the  uterus. 


through  the  abdominal  wall  at  a  point  an  inch  above  the  point 
of  emergence  of  the  wire  referred  to,  and  at  the  same  distance 
from  the  border  of  the  abdominal  wound  as  the  latter.  Through 
the  eye  of  this  long  needle  the  remaining  end  of  the  wire  suture 
was  pas-ed  and  the  latter  withdrawn  with  the  needle  through 
the  puncture  w  hich  had  been  made.  X  suture  having  been  thus 
passed  through  each  cornu.  the  uterus  was  drawn  forward  to 
the  abdominal  wall  by  traction  upon  the  two  sutures,  the  ends 
of  each  suture 
were  twisted,  the 
abdominal  wound 
was  closeil,  and 
the  ends  of  tlie 
wire  sutures  be- 
liire  mentioned 
w'ere  brought  to 
gether  across  the 
abdomen  and 

twi.sted  directly 
over  the  abdumi- 
nal  wound.  The 
uterine  sutures 
were  removed  in 
two  weeks,  the 
uterus  being  firm 
ly  fixed  behind  the 
symphysis    pubis. 

Considerable  exudate  formed  around  the  uterus,  but  this  dis- 
appeared in  less  than  a  luontli.  The  patient  had  been  quite 
free  from  the  backache,  pain  in  the  pelvis,  and  dysmenor- 
rhoea  from  which  she  had  suffered  so,  had  gained  decidedly  in 
weight,  and  hoped  that  she  might  become  pregnant. 

The  use  of  silver  wire  for  such  operations  was  believed  to  be 
very  desirable  on  account  of  its  aseptic,  non-irritating  proper- 
ties. Sims  had  long  ago  relerrcd  to  these  advantages,  and  the 
profession  might  yet  go  back  to  his  standpoint.  Sutures  passed 
in  the  manner  described  cierted  the  minimum  of  tension,  this 
tensiiin  being  equally  distributed  at  the  four  points  of  emer- 
gence of  the  sutures  through  the  abdominal  wall.  The  method 
seemed  to  the  speaker  freer  from  obje.-.tions  than  any  of  those 
which  had  thus  far  been  recommended;  certainly  it  was  more 
satisfactory  than  any  which  had  been  tried  by  him.  [The  ac- 
companying diagrams  illustrate  the  passage  of  the  sulures 
through  the  uterus  and  their  attachment  upon  the  abdominal 
wall.] 

Dr.  Krho,  for  such  operations  on  the  uterus,  used  the  silk- 
worm gut,  as  it  was  le-s  likely  to  cut  through,  could  be  made 
quite  aseptic,  and  was  altogether  much  more  quickly  and  easily 
applied.  He  had  abandoned  the  silver  wire  and  did  not  use  it 
for  any  purpose. 

The  Chairman  said  that  the  single  siiture  had  been  pre- 
viously used  by  several  operati.rs,  but,  so  far  as  he  knew,  to  Dr. 
Currier  belonged  the  silver-wire  suture  in  this  particularopera- 
tion.  He  preferred  the  silkworm  gut  for  plastic  work;  it  could 
easily  be  sterilized  in  a  hot  carbolic  solution,  and  was  nuicli 
more  (di;il|o  to  liandle. 

Demonstration  on  the  Manikin  of  the  Atmospheric 
Tractor,  a  Substitute  for  the  Forceps— Dr.  P.  McCAniiv,  of 
I'hiladelpbiii,  prof  iced  his  remurks  by  exhibiting  his  tractor  and 
the  method  of  application  on  a  fielal  cadaver.  The  instrument 
consisted  simply  of  a  soft-rubber  disc,  three  inches  in  diameter, 
with  a  small  knob  on  the  outside  by  which  it  was  manipulated. 
Its  action  was  that  of  suction;  it  was  pressed  upon  tbe  head  of 
the  child  until  all  the  air  was  driven  out,  and  the  ciip  adhered 
clocely  to  the  scalp.  The  traction  force  furnished  by  the  in.stru- 
meDt  as  demonstrated  was  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  fioiinds. 
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To  increase  the  power  a  larger  disc  could  l)e  used.  The  spenlier 
was  satisfied  that  when  the  method  became  known  it  would 
be  used  in  a  great  many  instances  where  the  forceps  now  held 
sway.  The  advantages  ■>£  the  poeuuiatic  tractor  were  the  easy 
application,  whicii  could  be  made  in  five  minutes  wlien  the  os 
■was  ciliated  to  two  inchi-s,  and  its  ab-olnte  freedom  tVom  dan- 
ger to  the  mother  and  child.     The  method  was  applicable  in  all 

■casesof  lab  >r,  as  it  hastened  normal  labor,  and  in  abnormal  con- 
ditions gave  the  obstetrician  a  leverage  by  whicli  many  such 
could  be  conve  ted  into  a  normal  foiiu  and  delivery  very  ma 
terially  facilitated.  In  many  cases  of  normal  labor  where,  after 
examination,  he  had  decided  in  the  usual  way  that  the  labor 
would  not  be  terminated  for  two  hours,  he  had  applied  the 
tractor  and  delivered  the  woman  in  a  few  minutes.     He  had 

.never  seen  any  had  results  of  thus  hastening  labor,  either  to  the 
mother  or  to  the  child.  Rupture  of  the  perinreum  had  never 
taken  place  where  he  had  used  the  tractor;  this,  he  I  bought,  was 

•  due  to  the  fact  that  the  pres-^ure  had  not  been  allowed  to  re- 
main for  a  long  time, as  usual,  im  these  parts,  and  also  that  Ihe 
head  had  been  guided  so  as  to  prevent  its  weight  from  bearing 
on  the  perineum.    The  instrument  could  be  applied  at  any  stage 

•  of  labor,  provided  the  os  was  dilated  to  a  size  which  would  admit 
Ube  instrument  at  the  superior  strait  or  anywhere  in  the  par- 
'.turient  canal.     As  it  required  only  one  hand  to  manipulate  it, 

the  other  hand  was  free  to  make  external  assistance.  The  in 
strument  had  the  advantage  over  the  forceps  of  not  doing  any 
harm  to  the  tissues  ot  the  woman,  and  also  of  not  producing  any 
pressure  of  the  head  of  the  child. 

Dr.  .M.  McLean  said  that  in  taking  up  any  new  instrument  it 
should  be  looked  at  from  every  point  of  view,  lie  should  im- 
agine that  there  would  be  a  great  deal  of  difflculiy  in  the  appli- 
cation of  such  an  instrument,  e^pecally  at  the  superior  strait. 
He  did  not  see  how  the  hastening  of  labor  would  prevent 
rupture  of  the  periiiasum,  and  did  not  think  Dr.  McCahey's 
.explanation  of  the  disappearance  of  pain  after  the  application 
of  the  tractor  very  satisfactory.  One  of  the  advantages  he 
thought  he  could  see  from  tlie  use  of  the  instrument  was  that 
of  having  better  control  of  the  head  and  being  better  able  to 
bring  it  into  proper  position.  He  thought  for  this  purpose  it 
would  be  better  than  the  forceps. 

Dr.  J.  II.  FiiiiTNiGiiT  thought  that  in  thus  hastening  labor 
there  would  be  great  danger  of  p<jst-partuni  h;eniorrhage. 

I)r.  MuBiiAY  did  not  see  how  the  instrument  could  be  ap- 
plied high  in  the  pelvis  with  two  fingers,  and  thought  that,  if  the 
whole  hand  had  to  be  introduced  into  the  vulva,  much  pain  and 
harm  would  result.  lie  thought  that  traction  wouhl  be  diffi- 
cult with  the  hand  outside  of  the  vulva,  as  the  knob  of  the  in- 
strument was  not  of  sutlioient  length  to  admit  of  grasping  it 
tirmly  with  the  fingers.  He  could  see  that  much  might  he  done 
in  the  way  of  controlling  or  changing  the  position  of  the  head 
•with  the  tractor,  lie  did  not  see  how  it  could  have  as  iiiuch 
traction  force  as  the  forceps.  In  the  case  of  a  fi.xed  head,  he 
asked  if  it  would  be  able  to  bring  it  down.  lie  could  not  un- 
derstand how,  in  the  case  of  caput  succedaneum,  the  instru- 
ment could  get  suction,  as  it  was  necessary  for  the  surface  upon 
which  it  was  applied  to  be  firm.  Even  if  it  was  possible,  might 
not  capillary  rupture  take  [ilace  when  traction  was  made? 

Dr.  J.  C.  Edu.vh  saw  two  conditions  where  the  method 
might  be  valuable — where  the  head  was  low  and  the  woman's 
powers  had  given  out,  so  that  little  traction  was  reijuired,  and 
where  the  aim  was  to  keep  the  head  from  advancing  too  rapidly. 
The  instrument  otlereil  a  handle  by  which  one  could  manage  the 
head  lietter  ihan  with  the  fingers  in  the  rectum. 

Dr.  E.  V.  AfiiiA.Mo.NTE  thought  that  the  means  ofTorcd  an 
advantHge  in  conjoined  manipulations,  tlftit  the  head  could  be 
controlled  bettor  by  the  tractor  and   the  fingers  in  Ihe  vagina 


I  ban  in  the  old  way.  He  did  not  think,  however,  that  it  could 
take  the  place  of  the  forceps  in  cases  where  traction  was  really 
uecessiiry. 

Dr.  I.  II.  Hance  related  a  colleague's  experience  with  the 
tractor  in  the  case  of  a  primipara.  It  was  found  impossible  to  " 
apply  the  tractor  -o  that  suction  would  take  place  until  the  sur- 
face of  the  bead  was  exposed  at  the  vulva.  In  this  case  every 
effort  was  made  to  test  the  efficacy  of  the  instrument,  but  fail-* 
ure  had  resulted.  It  might  be  of  ii.se  in  multiiiarse  in  aiding  the 
delivery,  but  it  certainly  was  difficult  to  apply  it  at  the  superior 
strait  in  the  primipara. 

Dr.  H.  L.  CoLLYER  thought  it  not  at  all  unlikely  tliat  the 
tissues  of  the  mother  might  be  included  in  the  part  arasped  by 
the  instrument.  He  did  not  think  that  it  would  be  agood thing 
to  get  tiie  lip  of  the  cervix  drawn  down  by  the  traitor. 

Dr.  W.  E.  FoHEST  thought  that  if  children  could  be  handled 
in  this  way  it  would  be  a  good  thing,  but  he  was  satisfied  that 
the  efficacy  of  the  method  would  not  supersede  that  of  the. 
forceps. 

The  CnAiRMAX  said  that  of  course  all  the  objections  were 
necessarily  based  on  theory,  as  none  of  the  speakers  had  ever 
used  the  method,  and  the  author  of  the  instrument  had  been 
unable  to  f.iUy  demonstrate  his  principle,  but  still  he  was  satis- 
fied that  the  tractor  would  fill  the  sphere  where  the  forceps 
failed  :  that  its  use  would  be  found  mo.st  elficieut  in  contracted 
pelves.  As  to  the  probability  of  the  instrument  sticking,  he 
had  fully  satisfied  himself  of  its  power,  hut  he  was  not  ture  but 
that  injury  might  be  done  to  the  parts  where  it  was  applied. 
For  instance,  if  it  was  applied  over  a  presenting  foutaiielle, 
might  it  not  produce  a  hernia  cerebri  ? 

Dr.  MoCahey  thought  there  was  less  danger  of  postpartum 
hiEinorrliage  taking  place  when  the  tractor  was  applied  than 
when  delivery  was  accoiuphslied  without  it,  as  labor  was 
hastened  and  the  placenta  was  not  detached,  as  it  was  wliers'^ 
contractions  were  allowed  to  go  on  for  hours.  The  tractor 
might  be  used  in  all  cases  of  labor  in  conjunction  with  any  ot 
the  usual  means  for  the  safe  and  prompt  delivery  of  the  patient.. 
It  could  not,  of  course,  be  applied  at  the  brim  with  two  fingers, 
and  could  not  be  adjusted  at  all  until  sufficient  dilatation  had 
taken  place  to  alloiv  of  its  passing  into  the  cervix.  It  could  not 
be  used  until  the  membranes  were  ruptured,  as  it  had  to  be  in 
contact  with  the  scalp  of  the  child.  Finally,  he  asjied  that  the 
tractor  be  given  a  fair  trial,  feeling  sure  that  labor  could  be 
hastened  and  the  suffering  of  patients  very  materially  shortened 
by  its  use. 


'Ilooli  llotiffs. 


A  lies  tin d  Neues  in  der  Theraj)ie.  Akademische  Antrittsrede 
gehalten  in  der  Aula  der  Universiliit  Tiibingen  am  27. 
Fehruar,  1890.  Von  Dr.  Hekmanx  Viekorut,  a.  o.  Pro- 
fessor der  Medizin.  Tiibingen:  Franz  Fues,  I8O11.  I'p.  3 
to  20. 

Hei.ieviso  with  Giorgio  Baglivi  that  "medicine  is  not  a 
creation  of  the  human  understanding,  but  a  daujihter  of  Time, 
developed  by  long  experience,"  the  author  searches  for  the 
wide-spreading  roots  of  our  tree  of  medical  knowledge  in  tli8_ 
land  of  the  nevertobe-forgotlen  past.  Aristotle,  Isocrateft 
and,  in  more  modern  times,  Avicenna,  believed  in  the  contiigioD 
of  tuberculosis,  and  the  prophylactic  laws  promnlirated  by  thej 
city  of  Naples  in  17iS2  were  nearly  Draconian  in  llnir  severity,  y 

Change  of  air  then,  as  now.  was  laid  down  as  benciiciid  to 
the  consumptive,  and   we   find   riiiiy   sciuling  his  patients  on 
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long  seii-voyajies,  evrn  to  KgTpt.  The  famous  Oeiiel  Schwe- 
ninger cure  for  obesity  is  but  a  distant  echo  of  the  teachinfis  of 
Hippocrates  and  of  Plinv.  Hypnotism  is  the  daughter  of  ani- 
mal raagnt-ti-m,  ninssage  and  gymmistics  are  as  old  as  time  and 
so  universally  accepted  that  I  he  untutored  savage  practices 
them,  while  the  cold-water  cure  is  but  a  revival  of  the  inethoils 
<if  Hahn  and  Currie  The  fundamental  principles  themselves 
are  the  epitomiztd  form  of  several  thousands  of  years"  learning, 
and  greater  than  all  is  the  idd  saying  of  Svlsruta  that  "  the  per- 
fect doctor  is  the  ortspring  of  the  union  of  medicine  with  sur- 
gery, ami  whosoever  is  ignorant  of  one  of  these  branches  is 
like  unto  a  bird  with  but  one  wing."' 


Die  Protozoen  oh  Eranl-heitierreger.     Yon  Dr.  L.  Pfeiffer, 
Geh.  Med.  Rath  und  Vorstand  des  Grossli.  Sachs.  Impfinsti- 
tuts  in  Weimar.     Mit  34  Abhildungen  im  Text  nnd  1  Tafel. 
Jena :  Gustav  Fischer,  1890.     Pp.  iv-100. 
After  a  comparative  study  of  the  various  diseases  produced 
by  protozoa  in  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms,  the  author 
feels  warranted  in  concluding  that  a  most  important  step  has 
been  made  toward  the  understanding  of  many  previously  in- 
comprehensible infectious  conditions. 

The  tolerance  of  the  host  for  its  invading  parasite  is  fre- 
quently of  indefinitely  long  duration.  Thecellularnucleus  may 
remain  intact  or  be  slowly  resorbed,  but,  as  a  rule,  participates 
little,  if  at  all,  in  the  ensuing  hypertrophy.  The  cell  itself 
gradually  cedes  its  place  to  the  parasite,  whose  number,  multi- 
plication, vitality,  and  continued  existence  depend  largely  upon 
the  sanitary  conditions  of  the  host  and  in  general  upon  the  sur- 
rounding media.  A  radical  difference  in  the  infection  of  the 
epithelium  of  plants  and  of  animals  consists  in  the  fact  that  in 
the  former  the  disease  is  almost  exclusively  localized,  tlie  plant's 
existence  being  rarely,  if  ever,  endangered,  and  but  little  of  that 
cellular  new  formation  takes  place  which  in  animals  produces 
such  enormous  growths,  as  in  epithelioma  coulagiosum. 

The  adaptability  of  the  parasite  is  often  most  remarkable, 
its  form  and  size  depending  largely  upon  those  of  the  cell  as 
well  as  upon  the  natureof  the  invaded  tissue — epithelium,  mus- 
<?le,  blood-corpuscle,  etc  — and  varying  as  the  parasite  passes 
from  one  system  to  another  or  from  a  state  of  freedom  to  one 
of  encystment. 

Examination  of  Water  for  Sanitary  and  Technical  PurposeK. 
By  ]Ienp.t  Leffmaxx,  M.  D.,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry 
in  the  Woman's  Medical  C'ollege  of  Pennsvlvania,  etc  ,  and 
Wii.uAM   Beam,   M.  A.,   Demonstrator  of  Chemistry  in  the 
Pennsylvania  College  of  Dental  Surgery,  etc.     Second  edi- 
tion, revised  and  enlarged,  with  Hlustrations.     Philadelphia: 
P.  BlakisK  n,  Son,  &  Co.,  1891.     Pp.  vii-9  to  130. 
The  authors  have  incorporated  into  this  new  edition  the 
methods  of  qualitative  analysis  recommended  by  the  Cliemical 
Section  of  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science,  so  that  there  may   be  some  uniformity  in  analytical 
data;  they  also  recommend  an  investigation  of  the   Kjcldald 
process  for  determining  the  organic  nitrogen  present  ''  in  order 
that  a  basis  for  the  interpretation  of  resjolts  may  bo  obtained." 
The  section  on  tlie  biological  examination  of  water,  while  bet- 
ter than  in  must  works  on  this  subject,  is  still  somewhat  brief. 
The  section  on  the  purification  of  drinking-water  is  quite  good, 
and  in  it  ihe  aiitiiors  incidentally  do  justice  to  tlie  biological 
exnmination  of  potable  water  before  and  alter  filtralion. 

The  volume  concludes  with  valuable  analj  tical  data.  The 
work  is  an  excellent  ipne,  and  will  be  of  value  not  only  tocheui- 
ista,  but  to  health  ofticers  and  to  all  physicians  interested  in 
sanitary  suhjects. 


Auncultatwn  and  Percussion.  By  Fkederick  C.  Shattuck, 
M.  D.  Detroit:  George  S.  Davis.  [The  Physician's  Leisure 
Library.  | 

Dr  Shattuck  has  given  us  a  very  attractive  little  manual. 
Phy^icians  will  find  it  convenient  for  ready  reference.  The 
style  is  clear,  the  arrangement  is  excellent,  ifni\  the  statements 
of  opinion,  without  being  too  dogmaiic,  are  evidently  based 
upon  the  author's  personal  experience.  The  introduction  of 
Weil's  well  known  diagrams  serves  to  enhance  the  value  of  the 
work. 

A  Compend  of  Diseases  of  Children.  Especially  adapted  for 
the  Use  of  Medical  Students.  By  Marcus  P.  Hatfield, 
A.M.,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Diseases  of  Children,  Chicago 
Medical  College.  Philadelphia:  P.  Blakiston,  Son.  &  Co., 
1890.     Pp.  185.     [Price,  $1.] 

Tnis  compend,  according  to  the  preface,  is  based  upon  a 
work  of  Kormann's,  translated  many  years  ago,  a  fact  which 
probably  exjilainssomeof  the  surprising  statements  I  hat  it  con- 
tains. It  seems  strange  that  an  American  writer  upon  psedia- 
trics  of  to-day  should  find  it  necessary  to  go  to  an  obsolete  Ger- 
man work  for  inspiration.  The  peculiar  combination  of  English 
and  Latin  throughout  the  work  has  the  one  merit  of  rendering 
it  interesting.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  books  of  this  character 
should  fall  into  the  hands  of  medical  stndenls. 


:tsf  el  I  an  1). 


Foreign  Medical  Practitioners  in  the  British  Colonies. — We  are 
indebted  to  the  New  York  DaiUi  Xen'^  for  the  followiug  extract  fi-oiii 
Report.^  from  the  Conmls  of  the  United  States,  No.  124: 

"  The  following  is  a  resume  of  the  conditions  under  which  foreign 
medical  practitioners  are  at  present  admitted  to  practice  in  the  British 
colonies:  In  most  cases  local  registration  is  compulsory,  and  for  this 
fees,  which  vary  in  different  colonies,  are  usually  charged. 

"Dominion  of  Canada. — Ontario:  Medical  or  surgical  degree,  or 
diploma  from  college  approved  by  the  medical  council,  or  registration 
as  foreign  practitioner  in  United  Kingdom.  Quebec:  Course  of  at 
least  four  years'  medical  study  before  receiving  the  foreign  diploma. 
Xova  Scotia  :  Any  medical  diploma  which  satisfies  the  provincial  medi- 
cal board.  New  Brunswick  :  Proper  diploma  of  auy  sort.  Prince  Ed- 
ward Island :  Proper  diploma  granted  in  Great  Britain,  Ireland,  British 
colonies,  or  any  country  in  Europe.  British  Cotumbia :  Not  admissible. 
Manitoba:  Passing  of  examination  before  committee  or  registration  in 
United  Kingdom.  Northwest  Territories :  Not  admissible.  Newfound- 
land :  No  restriction. 

"  Australasia. — New  South  Wales,  Queensland,  and  Victoria:  Reg- 
ular course  of  study  of  not  less  than  three  years'  duration  in  a  school  of 
medicine,  together  with  diploma,  degree,  or  license,  after  due  examina- 
tion, from  some  university  or  college  recognized  for  that  jiurpose  in  the 
coinitry  to  which  it  belongs,  entitling  to  practice  medieine  in  that 
country,  or  (in  Victoria)  registration  in  the  United  Kingdom.  Tas- 
mania: Registration  in  United  Kingdom.  South  Austraiia  :  Registra- 
tion in  United  Kingdom  or  diploma  considereJ  by  medical  board  equal 
thereto.  Western  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  I'lji  Islands:  Registra- 
tion in  United  Kingdom. 

"  BuiTisH  West  iNniKS  and  Biiinsn  South  America. — .lamaica : 
Passing  examination  in  the  colony,  or,  in  the  case  of  a  person  not  regis- 
tered iu  the  United  Kingdom,  the  holding  of  a  diploma,  license,  or  cer- 
tificate conferring  or  evidencing  the  possession  by  him  of  any  quolificn. 
tion  in  respect  whereof  he  would  be  entitled  to  be  so  registered.  Brit- 
ish floiuluras:  Hegistralion  in  Uintcd  Kingdom  or  diploma  from  college 
or  in.ititution  of  known  repute.  British  Guiana :  Registration  in 
United  Kingdom.  Bahama  Islamls :  No  restiiclion  ;  must  pay  fee  of- 
£10  for  periuisbion  to  supply  medicines.    Trinidad  ami  Tobago :  Regis 
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tration  in  United  Kingdom  or  satisfactory  diploma  and  examination 
bv  medical  board.  Barbadoes,  Grenada,  St.  Vincent,  and  St.  Ziu-ia  : 
Registration  in  United  Kingdom.  Leeward  Islands :  Xot  admissible, 
except  in  Dominica,  where  diploma  from  recognized  body  in  Europe  or 
America  is  recognized.  Bermuda  Islands:  Registration  in  United 
Kingdom,  or  regular  diploma,  or  qualification  after  examination  by  uni- 
versity or  school  of  medicine  of  known  standing  and  character.  Falk- 
land /stands :  Xo  provision. 

"British  Africa. — Cape  of  Good  Hope  atid  British  Bechuanaland : 
Possession  of  certificate  satisfactory  to  Government.  Mauritius:  De- 
gree or  diploma  of  foreign  university  and  passing  examination  entitling 
to  practice  in  country  in  which  degree  or  diploma  has  been  obtained. 
Natal:  Registration  in  United  Kingdom;  otherwise  as  in  Mauritius ; 
annual  license  fee  of  £5.  St.  Helena :  Registration  in  United  Kingdom. 
Sierra  Leone:  Xo  restriction.     Gold  Coast  and  Lagos :  Xot  admissible. 

"  British  Possessions  in  Europe. —  Gibraltar:  Certificate  or  other 
satisfactory  proof  to  governor  of  due  qualification  to  practice  medicine. 
Malta:  Registration  in  United  Kingdom.  Cyprus:  Diploma  from 
recognized  school  of  medicine. 

"British  Asia. — Ceylon:  Xo  restriction.  Honci-Kong :  Diploma 
which  may  be  found  satisfactory  after  full  examination  by  medical 
board.     Straits  Settlanen/s :  Registration  in  the  United  Kingdom." 

The  Congress  of  American  Physicians  and  Snrgeons. — The  meetings 
will  be  held  in  Washington,  from  8  to  6  p.  M.,  on  September  22,  23,  24, 
and  25,  1891. 

Uortalil?  in  Cities  in  the  United  States. — The  following  table  rep- 
resents the  mortality  in  the  cities  named,  as  re{)orted  to  Dr.  John  B. 
Hamilton,  Surgeon-General  of  the  Marine-Hospital  Service,  and  pub- 
lished iu  the  Abstract  of  Sanitary  Reports  for  April  3d  : 
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The  Phonograph  in  Medicine. — The  applicability  of  the  phonograph 
to  the  reiiiril  and  diTiKinstraliiiii  of  defects  in  speech  has  been  well 
illustrated  dining  the  past  week  at  the  Royal  Medical  and  Chirurgical 
Society  and  at  the  Hunlcrian  Society.  At  the  first-named.  Dr.  Hole 
White  and  Mr.  Goldlng-Bird  were  enabled  by  means  of  this  instrument 
to  allow  the  f'ellows  present  to  hear  the  curiously  defective  speech  of 
two  children,  and  to  contrast  this  with  the  improvement  effected  by 


treatment,  for  the  subjects  were  present,  and  after  the  phonograph  had 
given  their  past  utterances,  their  present  speech  was  demonstrated  vivA 
voee.  The  papers  read  by  the  above  gentlemen  and  that  by  Dr.  F. 
Taylor  led  to  an  instructive  debate,  which  was  further  illustrated  by 
some  marked  cases  introduced  by  Dr.  Hadden.  The  outcome  seemed  to 
be  that  these  defects  in  articulation  are  probably  of  central  origin,  and 
not  due  to  any  mechanical  interference  with  the  organs  of  speech. 
Whether,  as  suggested  by  Dr.  Langdon  Down  and  Mr.  Spencer  Watson, 
the  defect  was  primarily  one  of  audition  is  a  question  certainly  worthy 
of  consideration.  Another  point  raised  was  whether  the  defect  should 
be  considered  one  of  speech  or  language,  and  some  exception  was  taken 
by  Dr.  Taylor,  Dr.  Pye-Smith,  and  others,  to  the  use  of  the  term  "  idio- 
glossia,"  which,  however,  was  ably  defended  by  Dr.  Hale  White.  The 
other  phonographic  demonstration  at  the  Hunterian  Society  was  by  Dr. 
Hughlings  Jackson,  who  thus  reproduced  the  characteristic  speech  of  a 
subject  of  cerebrospinal  sclerosis.  There  can  be  little  question  that 
the  phonograph  will  ultimately  prove  very  useful,  especially  in  the 
preservation  of  certain  anomalies  of  articulation,  and  its  further  exten- 
sion to  other  sound  phenomena  in  the  range  of  clinical  medicine  may  be 
justifiably  hoped  for. — Lancet. 


To  Contributors  and  Correspondents. — The  attention  of  all  who  purpoaa 
Jarorinj  v^H  leilh  communications  is ■  respectfully  called  to  the  follow- 
ing : 

Authors  of  articles  i^iiended  for  publication  under  the  Itead  of  ^^  original 
contributions  "  are  respectfully  informed  that,  in  accepting  such  arti- 
cles, we  always  do  so  with  the  understanding  that  tlie  following  condi- 
tions are  to  be  observed:  (i)  when  a  manuscript  is  sent  to  this  jour- 
nal, a  similar  manuscript  or  any  (^struct  thereof  must  not  be  or 
have  been  sent  to  any  other  periodical,  unless  we  are  specially  notified 
of  t/te  fact  at  the  time  the  article  is  sent  to  us  ;  (2)  accepted  articles 
are  subject  to  the  customary  rules  of  editorial  revision^  and  will  be 
published  as  promptly  as  our  other  engagements  will  admit  of — we 
can  not  engage  to  publish  an  article  in  any  specified  issue  ;  (5)  any 
conditions  which  an  author  wishes  complied  with  must  be  distinctly 
stated  in  a  communication  accompanying  the  manuscript,  and  no 
new  conditions  can  be  considered  after  the  /tianuscript  has  been  fut 
into  the  typesetters'  hands.  We  are  often  constrained  to  decline 
articles  which,  although  they  may  be  creditable  to  their  aulhors,  are 
not  suitable  for  publication  in  this  journal,  either  because  they  are 
too  long,  or  are  loaded  with  talndar  matter  or  prolix  histories  of 
cases,  or  deal  with  subjects  of  little  interest  to  the  medical  profession 
at  large.  We  can  not  enter  into  any  correspondence  concerning  our.- 
reasons  for  declining  an  article. 

All  letters,  ivltether  intended  for  publication  or  not,  must  contain  the 
writer's  name  ami  address,  not  necessarily  for  publication.  -Vo  at- 
tention will  be  paid  to  anonymous  communicatiotis.  Hereafter,  cor- 
respondents asking  for  information  that  we  are  capable  of  giving, 
ami  that  can  properly  be  given  in  this  journal,  will  be  answered  by 
number,  a  private  communication  being  previously  setit  to  each  coc 
respondent  informing  him  under  what  number  the  ansicer  to  his  note 
is  to  be  looked  for.  All  communications  not  intended  for  puUiraiion 
under  the  attthor's  name  are  treated  as  strictly  confdential.  We  can 
not  give  advice  to  laymen  as  to  particular  cases  or  recommend  indi-, 
vidual  practitioners. 

Secretaries  of  medical  societies  will  confer  a  favor  by  keeping  us  in-  i 
formed  of  the  dates  of  their  societies'  regular  meetings.  Brief  notiji-l 
cations  of  matters  that  are  expected  to  come  up  at  particular  meet- 
ings wUl  be  inierted  when  they  are  received  in  time. 

Newspapers  and  other  publications  containing  matter  which  the  person 
sending  them  desires  to  bring  to  our  notice  should  be  marketl.  Mem. 
bers  of  the  profession  who  send  us  information  of  matters  of  inlere^' 
io  our  readers  will  be  con-tidcred  as  doing  them  and  us  a  favor,  and, 
if  the  space  at  our  command  admits  of  it,  we  shall  take  pleasure  in 
inserting  the  s\d*stance  of  such  communications. 

All  communications  intended  for  the  editor  should  be  addressed  to  him 
in  care  of  the  ptdilishers. 

All  cotnmunicatioiui  relating  to  the  business  of  the  journal  should  be  ad- 
dressed to  the  publishers. 
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A  CLINICAL   REPORT   OF  OPERATIVE   SURGERY 

IN  THE  SERVICE  OF  DR.  WILLIAM  T.  r>ULL, 

AT  THE   NEW  YORK  HOSPITAL, 

During  October  and  Xovember,  1SS9,  and  from  February  to  June,  1800. 

Bt  WILLL\M    B.   COLEY,    M.  D., 
late  house  surgeos. 

The  large  number  of  abdominal  cases  possessing  points 
of  unusual  interest  and  importance  that  occurred  during 
this  period  gave  rise  to  the  idea  of  publishing  a  short  his- 
tory of  the  cases  which  should  contain  all  the  salient  feat- 
ures. 

An  effort  has  been  made  to  avoid  verbosity  on  the  one 
hand  without  sinking  to  the  level  of  mere  statistics  on  the 
other. 

The  original  intention  of  including  only  abdominal  cases 
was  subsequently  abandoned,  and  when  the  interest  seemed 
sufficient  to  warrant,  other  cases  have  been  given  in  more 
or  less  detail,  the  ordinary  cases  being  summarized  or  tabu- 
lated in  order  to  make  the  report  as  complete  as  possible. 

The  main  classification  has  been  made  upon  an  ana- 
tomical basis  as  regards  the  field  of  operation,  while  the 
various  subdivisions  have  reference  to  the  different  patho- 
logical conditions  present. 

The  total  number  of  operations  was  326.  Of  these,  75 
were  performed  upon  the  abdomen,  45  upon  the  head,  face, 
and  neck,  37  upon  the  thorax,  26  upon  the  rectum  and 
anus,  58  upon  the  genito-urinary  organs,  28  upon  the  up- 
per extremities,  46  upon  the  lower  extremities,  and  11  mis- 
cellaneous. 

The  total  number  of  deaths  was  18,  or  a  mortality  of  5-5 
percent.  Of  the  18  fatal  cases,  1 1  belong  to  the  miscel- 
laneous abdominal  cases,  in  many  of  which  the  patients 
were  in  extremis  at  the  time  of  operation. 

Among  the  important  abdominal  cases  may  be  men- 
tioned a  pylorectomy  and  gastro-enterostomy  for  large  car- 
cinoma of  the  stomach,  followed  by  recovery,  the  patient 
being  alive  and  well  nine  months  after  the  operation  ;  and 
an  abdominal  section,  with  recovery,  in  two  cases  of  acute 
and  septic  peritonitis,  general. 

Anwsthesia. — Ether  was  used  in  305  cases,  chloroform 
in  12,  and  cocaine  in  9.  The  preference  was  given  to  chlo- 
roform in  children  and  in  the  abdominal  cases  in  which  the 
patients  were  already  weak  and  suffering  from  more  or  less 
shock  at  the  time  of  operation.  In  every  case  the  chloro- 
form gave  satisfactory  results,  and  the  anaesthesia  was  fol- 
lowed by  much  less  nausea  and  vomiting  than  when  ether 
was  used. 

OPERATIONS    UPON    THE    ABDOMEN. 

There  were  seventy-five  operations  upon  the  abdomen, 
with  a  total  mortality  of  1 8-4  per  cent. 

Of  this  number,  ten  wore  for  cystic  disease  of  the  ova. 
ries  or  broad  ligament,  with  no  deaths.  Thirty-five  were 
for  hernia  of  different  varieties,  with  two  deaths.  In  both 
fatal  cases  the  operation  was  done  for  prolonged  strangula- 


tion, and  in  one  case  (very  large  strangulated  umbilical)  the 
complication  of  diabetes  and  advanced  chronic  parenchy- 
matous nephritis  existed. 

Although  the  miscellaneous  cases,  twenty-three  in  num- 
ber, show  the  high  mortality  of  47'8  per  cent.,  many  of  the 
patients  were  in  extremis  at  the  time  of  the  operation. 

A  careful  analysis  of  these  cases  shows  the  causes  of 
death  to  have  been  as  follows  : 

In  three  cases  death  was  due  to  acute  intestinal  obstruc- 
tion, in  all  of  which  peritonitis  had  already  developed  before 
operation,  and  in  one  case  there  was  the  additional  compli- 
cation of  a  fracture  of  the  spine  and  femur. 

Peritonitis  following  cholecystotomy  in  two  cases,  and 
h;eraorrhage  and  shock  following  operation  for  large  ab- 
scess of  left  lobe  of  the  liver  in  one  case,  caused  three 
deaths. 

The  remaining  fatal  cases  are  :  One  pistol-shot  wound  of 
the  abdomen,  when  ir.nnediate  laparotomy  was  performed 
with  the  hope  of  arresting  dangerous  internal  haemor- 
rhage, but  the  patient  died  almost  as  soon  as  the  abdomen 
was  opened  ;  one  death  from  haemorrhage  and  shock  follow- 
ing nephrectomy  for  advanced  tuberculosis  of  the  kidney  ; 
one  death  following  laparotomy  for  advanced  tubercular 
salpingitis  and  peritonitis;  one  death  from  peritonitis  fol- 
lowing operation  for  recurrent  perityphlitis;  and  one  death 
from  septic  general  peritonitis  caused  by  a  suppurating 
adenoma  of  the  ovary. 

OPERATIVE    METHOD. 

In  all  the  operations  upon  the  abdomen  the  general  plan 
pursued  may  be  suminarized  as  follows: 

Preparation  of  the  Patient. — For  two  or  three  days  pre- 
ceding the  operation  the  bowels  were  mildly  purged  and 
the  diet  carefully  regulated.  In  some  few  cases,  where  the 
operation  was  to  be  long  and  the  conditions  were  favorable 
for  serious  shock,  free  stimulation,  either  by  the  mouth  or 
by  the  rectum,  was  resorted  to.  The  field  of  operation 
was  carefully  cleansed  with  soap,  water,  and  ether  several 
hours  before  the  operation,  and  a  large  wet  dressing  of 
l-to-2,000  bichlorideof-mercury  solution  applied. 

Antisepsis. — The  instruments  were  always  boiled  for 
half  an  hour  or  more  just  previous  to  the  operation,  and 
during  the  operation  were  kept  in  a  tray  containing  either 
boiled  water  or  a  l-to-1,000  solution  of  hydronaphthol. 
The  sponges  were  kept  in  boiled  water,  and  no  antisep- 
tics were  used  during  the  operation.  The  abdomen  was 
irrigated  only  in  those  cases  where  there  was  some  special 
indication.  The  abdomen  was  opened  eleven  times  with- 
out the  use  of  drainage,  and  warm  water  was  employed  to 
wash  out  the  abdomen  in  about  half  the  cases.  A  small 
amount  (if  ]-to-10,000  bichloridc-of-mercury  solution  was 
used  in  a  few  cases  where  peritonitis  was  already  advanced. 

Drainage. — The  glass  tube  was  used  in  almost  all  cases 
wliere  drainage  was  needed,  but  in  several  cases,  especially 
where  there  was  any  tendency  to  oozing  from  broken  adhe- 
sions, a  tampon  of  iodoform  gauze  was  inserted  alongside 
the  tube  and  allowed  to  remain  from  twenty-fonr  to  forty- 
eight  hours. 
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Abdominal  Suture. — The  peritonseura  was  sutured  with 
a  continuous  catgut  suture,  the  muscles  with  catgut  inter- 
rupted sutures,  and  the  skin  by  a  separate  line  of  interrupted 
silk  sutures. 

After-treatment. — As  soon  as  the  patient  was  taken  to 
the  ward,  if  there  was  any  evidence  of  shock,  the  body  was 
surrounded  with  hot-water  bottles,  and  hot  water  and 
whisky  were  given  by  the  rectum.  During  the  first  twenty- 
four  hours  nothing  was  given  by  the  mouth  except  a  little 
hot  water  or  cracked  ice.  In  most  cases  very  little,  if  any, 
morphine  had  to  be  given.  On  the  second  day  liquid  food 
in  very  small  quantities  was  given.  The  drainage-tubes 
were  removed  on  the  second  or  third  day.  The  sutures 
were  taken  out  from  the  eighth  to  the  tenth  day. 

On  the  fourth  day,  earlier  if  tympanites  was  present, 
the  bowels  were  freely  moved  by  small  and  frequently  re- 
peated doses  of  Rochelle  salts.  In  a  few  cases,  where  the 
operation  was  followed  by  pain  in  the  abdomen  accompanied 
by  some  rise  in  temperature,  the  ice-coil  was  applied,  and 
in  almost  every  case  the  symptoms  quickly  subsided. 

Complications. — In  one  case  the  adhesions  were  so  very 
extensive  that  dangerous  haemorrhage  ensued  a  few  hours 
after  the  operation.  The  wound  was  partially  reopened, 
without  ansesthesia,  and  a  very  large  tampon  (several  yards) 
of  iodoform  gauze  introduced.  This  controlled  the  hsemor- 
rhage,  but  a  few  days  later  a  faecal  fistula  appeared  at  the 
wound  and  remained  open  three  weeks,  finally  closing  spon- 
taneously. 

In  one  case,  in  cutting  tl>rough  the  parietal  peritonaeum, 
the  intestine,  which  was  slightly  adherent  beneath  the  line 
of  incision,  was  wounded  for  a  distance  of  an  inch  and  a 
half.  The  opening  was  quickly  closed  with  silk  sutures. 
The  patient  made  a  good  recovery.  In  another  case,  where 
the  adhesions  had  become  numerous  and  well  organized 
(a  case  of  tubercular  peritonitis  and  salpingitis),  the  au- 
topsy showed  a  small  perforation  of  the  bladder,  with  escape 
of  urine. 

In  a  fourth  case,  one  of  acute  intestinal  obstruction,  no 
cause  for  obstruction  could  be  found  at  the  operation,  but 
a  very  careful  examination  at  the  autopsy  revealed  a  fract- 
ure of  the  spine  in  the  lower  dorsal  region  with  no  dis- 
placement. This  had  evidently  caused  intestinal  paralysis, 
but  had  caused  no  other  symptoms. 

All  the  operations  were  performed  in  the  amphitheatre, 
and  after  the  operation  the  patients,  with  a  few  exceptions, 
were  taken  to  the  general  wards. 

NEOPLASMS. 

Cystic  Tumors  of  the  Ovary  ;  Complicated  Cases. — rThe 
maiti  points  of  importance  in  the  cases  belonging  to  this 
class  will  be  found  summarized  in  the  accompanying  table. 
A  few  of  the  cases  deserve  special  mention.  Of  these,  the 
first  was  a  case  of  colloid  cysts  of  the  ovaries  with  salpin- 
gitis. 

Cask  I. — Tlio  pntieiit  Wiis  a  women  twenty-eiglit  years  old. 
married,  but  had  never  l)orne  children;  she  had  had  several 
miscarriages.  lier  general  lieiilth  was  good  uj)  to  within  a 
year  previous  to  adinission,  wlien  she  had  an  altaok  of  pelvic 
peritonitis ;  since  then  she  had  had  two  or  three  recurrent  at- 


tacks with  an  increase  in  severity.  She  was  admitted  in  Xo- 
vember,  1889.  Nothing  could  be  felt  in  the  abdomen  externally, 
but,  by  vaginal  examination,  a  mass  of  about  the  size  of  an 
orange  could  be  felt  on  either  side  of  the  uterus.  The  uterus 
itself  was  moderately  fixed. 

Operation,  November  30.  1889. — The  contents  of  the  pelvis 
were  firmly  matted  together  by  old,  organized  adhesions. 
On  the  right  side,  in  tlie  region  of  the  ovary,  was  found  a  cyst 
of  about  the  size  of  an  orange  and  filled  with  colloid  material. 
In  the  same  region  on  the  left  side  there  was  a  somewhat  larger 
cyst,  containing  clear  yellow  serum.  The  ovaries  could  not  be 
recognized,  but  the  tumors,  along  with  the  Falloppian  tubes, 
were  removed.  The  haemorrhage  from  broken  adhesions  was 
considerable,  but  controlled  by  cautery  and  iodoform  tampon, 
which  was  introduced  alongside  of  the  glass  drainage-tube. 
The  operation  was  followed  by  severe  shock,  but  the  patient 
made  a  good  recovery.  The  glass  tube  was  taken  out  at  the 
end  of  twenty-four  hours,  and  the  iodoform  tampon  two  days 
later.  A  sinus  remained  at  the  site  of  the  tube,  and  has  resisted 
several  subsequent  attempts  to  close  it.  The  pathologist's 
report  showed  that  ovarian  structure  was  present  in  the  masses 
removed.  Four  weeks  after  the  operation  the  patient  began  to 
menstruate,  and  has  continued  to  do  so  at  regular  intervals  since. 
Case  II.  MuUihrnlar  Cyst  of  the  Ovaries;  Rapid  Enlarge- 
ment; Loss  of  Ilesh  and  Strength;  Conditions  simulating 
Malignancy. — The  patient  was  a  woman  fifty-three  years  of 
age,  married,  and  the  mother  of  four  children.  She  had  been 
well  up  to  within  a  year  previous  to  entering  the  hospital,  when 
she  first  noticed  pain  in  the  right  iliac  region.  Three  months 
ater  a  swelling  ai)peared  in  the  same  locality,  and  increased 
steadily  in  size.  The  loss  of  flesh  and  strength  was  rapid  and 
progressive.  For  the  last  six  weeks  there  h.ad  been  symptoms 
of  pressure  upon  the  bladder  and  rectum,  together  with  a 
bloody  discharge  from  the  uterus.  For  nearly  a  year  menstrua- 
tion had  been  slightly  more  frequent  than  usual,  and  more  pro- 
use,   and  recently  had  shown  considerable  odor. 

At  the  time  of  admission  the  lower  portion  of  the  abdomen 
was  occupied  by  a  spheroid  tumor,  smooth,  fluctuating,  slightly 
more  prominent  on  the  right  side,  and  extending  three  inches 
above  the  umbilicus.  By  the  vagina  the  cervix  was  felt  low 
down  and  abnormally  hard.  Douglas's  cul-dc-sac  was  filled 
with  a  hard,  smooth  mass,  apparently  solid. 

Operation,  March  1,  1890. — -The  tumor  proved  to  he  a  large 
cyst  filled  with  chocolate-colored  fluid  (20  litres).  The  cyst  was 
multilooular,  and  evidently  had  originated  from  the  right  ovary- 
On  the  left  side,  behind  and  below  the  uterus,  was  found  a 
second  cyst,  of  the  size  of  a  child's  head,  so  tense  that  it  strongly 
simulated  a  solid  tumor.  Unlike  the  former,  it  contained  clear 
yellow  fluid  (30  ounces).  It  was  firmly  adherent  to  the  sigmoid 
flexure,  and  considerable  hreniorrhage  resulted  from  separation 
of  the  adhesions.  The  glass  tube  was  left  in  the  abdomen  for 
six  days;  quite  a  large  amount  of  fresh  blood  was  withdrawn 
from  the  tube  the  first  three  days,  and  the  pulse  ranged  from 
120  to  140.  The  wound  healed  primarily  and  the  sinns  (juickly 
closed  ;  but  at  the  end  of  two  weeks  she  had  a  sharp  attack 
of  local  peritonitis.  A  small  mass  of  oineutuin  had  been  tied 
off  during  the  operation,  and  this  was  undoubtedly  the  cause 
of  the  trouble.  A  hard,  very  tender  mass,  intraperitoneal,  could 
be  felt  three  inches  above  the  umbilicus.  The  |)atient  made  a 
good  recovery.  In  August  (five  months  after  the  operation) 
.she  was  again  seen.  She  still  complained  of  severe  pnin  in  the 
region  of  the  uterus,  and  had  a  constant  bloody  discharge,  with 
marked  odor.  A  careful  examination  revealed  undiuibted  evi- 
dence of  carcinoma  of  the  cervix,  thiv*  explaining  the  earlier 
symptonis,  as  the  disease  had  evidently  coexisted  with  the 
ovarian  trouble. 
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Case  111.  Very  Large  Multilocular  Cyst  of  the  Left  Ovary  ; 
Right  Ocary  removed  for  Cystic  Tumor  Nine  Years  hejore ; 
Laparotomy  ;  Rcemorrhage  after  Operation  arrested  by  a  Large 
Iodoform  Tampon;  Recovery;  FvBcal  Fistula  with  Spontaneous 
Closure. — J.  B.,  sisty-one  years  of  age,  widow,  always  well. 
Nine  years  previous  to  admission  a  large  cystic  tumor  was  re- 
moved. Ventral  hernia  soon  after  appeared  in  tlie  cicatrix. 
Three  years  later  a  swelling  appeared  in  the  left  ovarian  region. 
This  steadily  increased  in  size  and  was  attended  with  consid- 
erable pain  and  discomfort. 

Examination. — .\bdoinen  greatly  enlarged  (measuring  forty- 
eight  inches  at  the  umbilicus).  An  old  cicatrix  seven  inches 
long  was  seen  in  the  median  line,  and  just  to  the  right  of  this 
an  old  hernia  of  the  size  of  a  man's  head.  The  whole  abdomen, 
with  the  exception  of  the  uppermost  part,  was  dull,  and  fluctu- 
ation was  distinct. 

Operation  May  .9,  1S90. — An  incision  six  inches  long  was 
made  in  the  me<lian  line,  disclosing  a  large  multilocular  cvst  of 


h;eraorrhage.  The  abdominal  wound  was  opened  (without 
anaesthesia)  and  a  large  square  piece  of  iodoform  gauze  was 
pushed  into  the  bottom  of  the  cavity.  Within  this,  as  a  re- 
ceptacle, several  smaller  pieces  were  introduced.  This  con- 
trolled the  hoeniorrhage.  The  gauze  was  allowed  to  remain 
three  days  and  was  then  gradually  removed.  On  the  sixth 
day  a  fajcal  fistula  appeared.  This  remained  open  three  weeks, 
and  then  closed  spontaneously.  The  patient  made  a  good  re- 
covery. 

Case  IV.  Large  Multilocular  Cyst  of  the  Ovary;  iMparot- 
omy  ;  Recovery. — A.  G.,  thirty-five  years  of  age,  entered  the  hos- 
pital in  June,  1890,  with  a  tumor  of  the  abdomen  of  five  years' 
duration,  steady  increase  in  size,  and  unaccompanied  by  pain. 
She  had  been  tapped  ten  days  previous  to  admission  and  eighty 
pounds  of  clear  yellow  fiiiid  withdrawn.  On  her  entrance,  the 
abdomen  was  greatly  distended  and  the  intestines  were  crowded 
up  into  the  region  of  the  ensiform  cartilage. 

Operation,  .hi  III  in.  l<:"i  — A  nuili.in  incision  fourteen  inches 


the  left  ovary,  containing  thirty  litres  of  clear  yellow  serum,  and 
everywhere  adherent  to  the  parietal  peritonajum  and  the  viscera. 
The  adhesions  could  only  be  separated  with  the  greatest  difficulty, 
and  at  the  risk  of  considerable  haemorrhage.  An  attempt  to 
enucleate  the  cyst-wall  was  only  partially  successful.  A  pedi- 
cle wanfinally  obtained,  attached  to  the  broad  ligament;  this  was 
transfixed  and  ligateil  with  heavy  silk.  The  ovary  could  not  be 
recognized.  The  hioniorrbage  could  not  be  entirely  checked, 
b:it,  as  the  patient's  condition  was  poor,  it  was  thought  best  not 
to  (iroiong  the  operation.  A  large  iodoform  gauze  drain  was 
eft  in  the  pelvis  in  addition  to  the  glass  tube.  Two  hours  after 
the  operation  fresh  blood  began  to  come  from  the  tube  and  drain, 
and  the  patient  showed   well-marked  constitutional  signs  of 


long  was  made.  A  large  multilocular  cyst  was  found,  attached  by 
old  and  firm  adhesions  to  the  ensiform  cartilage  above  and  to  all 
the  abdominal  viscera.  The  cyst  had  evidently  started  in  the  left 
ovary.  There  was  considerable  hnsmorrhage,  but  it  was  con- 
trolled. The  glass  drainage-tube  was  taken  out  at  the  end  of 
twenty-four  hours.  The  abdominal  wound  healed  by  perfect 
primary  union.  On  the  eighth  day  (at  the  first  dressing)  the 
intestines  were  still  in  the  upper  portion  of  the  abdomen,  and 
the  anterior  abdominal  wall  was  in  contact  with  the  s|iine. 
During  the  third  week  there  was  a  mild  attack  of  intestinal 
obstruction  lasting  a  few  days.  The  intestines  slowly  regained 
their  natural  position  and  the  abdomen  its  normal  shape. 
The  patient  was  discharged  cured  August  13th. 
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CaseV.  Cyitic  Adenoma  of  the  Orary  ;  Laparotomy  ;  Recov- 
ery.— The  patient,  twenty  years  of  age,  had  been  married  two 
years  before;  had  liad  no  children,  but  cue  miscarriage  (at  four 
months)  a  year  previous  to  her  admission.  Three  months  and 
a  half  before  she  hud  had  the  left  tube  and  ovary  removed  for 
oophoritis.  After  the  operation,  pain  and  tenderness  began  in 
tlie  region  of  the  right  ovary,  and  she  came  to  the  hospital  for 
the  relief  of  pain.     EsaminatioD  showed  the  uterus  movable 


and  the  cervix  high  up.     On  the  right  side  a  small,  tender  mas& 
was  felt  which  was  supposed  to  be  an  enlarged  ovary. 

Ojienttioii,  March  19,  1S90. — The  right  ovary  and  tube  were 
found  bound  down  by  adhesions.  They  were  borh  removed; 
the  ovary  was  but  slightly  enlarged  and  contained  a  number 
of  small  cysts.  No  drainage  was  used.  Primary  union  and 
prompt  recovery  from  the  operation  followed,  but  the  pain 
Continued  with  but  slight  relief. 


Diagnosis  and  date 
of  operation. 

Sex,  age, 

Condition  at  time 

Wound  healing  and 

Ke- 

Drainage 

condition. 

Previous  history. 

of  operation. 

Operation. 

complications. 

sult. 

and 
irrigation. 

Remarks. 

1.  Ovarian   cyst, 

F..  54 ; 

Well  until  1  yr. 

Whole  abdomeu 

Median  laparotomy,  3|-inch 

Primary     union ; 

R. 

Drainage 

mnltilocular. 

married. 

ago ;  rapid  en- 

greatly distend- 

incision; two  large  cysts 

tube  taken  out 

and  irri- 

Nov. 2,  1S89. 

largement     of 
abdomen ;  loss 
of    flesh    and 
strength ;  chil- 
dren. 

ed  ;     symmet- 
rical  spheroid 
tumor;  fluctu- 
ation. 

attached    to    ovaries    re- 
moved with  ovaries;  con- 
tents, color  of  chocolate 
and  gelatinous  iu  consist- 
ence. 

end  of  24  hours. 

Uninterrupted 

recovery. 

gation. 

2.  Colloid    cysts 

F.,  2S ; 

Well  until  1  yr. 

Nothing  felt  by 

Median  laparotomy,  4-inch 

Severe  shock  fol- 

R. 

Glass  and 

Sinus  not  closed 

of  ovaries  with 

married. 

ago ;  three  at- 

abdominal pal- 

Incision;  coutents  of  pel- 

lowed operation; 

iodoform 

1  yr.  after  op- 

salpingitis. 

tacks  of  pelvic 

pation.      Vag- 

vis firmly  matted  together 

tube  removed  at 

drainage. 

eration.    Men- 

Nov. 20,  1889. 

peritonitis  dur- 

inal   examina- 

by   oKi    adhesions ;    two 

end  of  24  hours. 

struation     be- 

ing past  year; 

tion:  two  firm 

small  colloid  cysts,  along 

Good    recovery. 

gan  1  mo.  after 

no  children. 

masses,  size  of 
an  orange,  one 
on  either  side 
of  uterus. 

with   tubes  and   ovaries, 
removed  ;       considerable 
htcmorrhage. 

but      persistent 
sinus  remained. 

operation,  aud 
has   since   oc- 
curred     regu- 
lariy. 

3.  Cvstic  ovaries. 

F.,  38 ; 

Past   9   months 

Abdominal     ex- 

Median incision,  3A  in.;  both 

Primary      union. 

R. 

No  irri- 

Patient seen  sev- 

Feb. 1,  1890. 

married. 

menstruation 

amination  neg- 

ovaries  .slightly  enlarged 

Prompt     recov- 

gation ; 

eral      months 

irregular,   and 

ative  ;joec  fajri- 

and      containing      small 

ery  from  opera- 

no drain- 

later, and  pain 

severe  pain  in 

n«m,t>vo  small 

cysts ;  ovaries  aud  tubes 

tion  ;    but    pain 

age. 

still  severe. 

ovarian  region. 

masses       felt, 
one  on   cither 
side  of  uterus ; 
tender. 

both  removed. 

but     little     re- 
lieved. 

4.  Cystic  ovaries 

F.,  21 ; 

Pain  and  tender- 

Tenderness over 

Median  incision,  3  i  in.;  ova- 

Second day,  temp. 

R. 

No  irri- 

Primary union. 

and  dilated  Fal- 

married. 

ness     in     left 

both     ovarian 

ries    cystic   ami    slightly 

102-4';  abdomen 

gation  ; 

loppian  tube. 

ovarian  region. 

regions.    Vag- 

enlarged.   One  tube  dilat- 

moderately   dis- 

no drain- 

Feb. 8,  1890. 

1    yr. ;     right 
ovarian  region, 
3  mos. ;  irregu- 
lar  menstrua- 
tion ;   no  chil- 
dren. 

inal    examina- 
tion: two  small, 
tender  masses, 
apparently    in 
right  and  left 
broad  ligam'ts. 

ed;  no  pus  in  tube.  Tubes 
and      ovaries      removed. 
Small  intestine  wounded, 
1^  in. ;  closed  with  silk 
sutures. 

tended  and  ten- 
der. Ice-coil  and 
saline  cathartic ; 
small    and    fre- 
quent    doses. 
Good  recovery. 

age. 

5.  Multilocular 

F.,  64  ; 

Family     history 

Synmiet.     sphe- 

.Median incision,  4  in. ;  at- 

Consid.     h^mor. 

R. 

Gloss 

Small    piece   of 

cyst  of  ovaries; 

married. 

good ;  pain  in 

roid    tumor   3 

tached  to  right  ovary  was 

followed  separa- 

drainage. 

omentum   was. 

simulating  ma- 

right iliac  re- 

in. above  um- 

a cyst  containing  20  litres 

tionof  adhesions. 

tied  off  during 

lignant  tumor. 

gion,     1     yr. ; 

bilicus  ;  cervix 

chocolate  -  colored    fluid  ; 

and  fresh  blood 

opeiation,  and 

March  1,  1890. 

tumor,  9  mos. ; 

hard  ;     Doug- 

left side  behind  and  below 

was        removed 

at    end    of    2 

rapid    loss    of 

las's  ri(/-(/(-s(/c 

uterus  was  a  cyst  size  of  a 

from  tube  for  3 

weeks    stump 

flesh       and 

filledwithhard. 

child's   head,  very  tense 

davs.  Pulse,  120- 

evidently    be- 

strength   in   3 

apparently  sol- 

and hard.  Contents:  clear. 

140.     Tube  left 

came  inflamed. 

mos. ;  children. 

id  tumor. 

yellow  serum. 

in  for  6  days. 

Hard,     tender 

6.  Cyst  of  broal 

F.,  29 ; 

Always  well;    8 

Abdomen    sym- 

Median incision,  3  in. ;  con- 

Primary      union. 

R. 

Kg  drain- 

mass      above 

ligament. 

married. 

mos.    ago    tu- 

metrically en- 

tents   of    cyst    removed 

Patient     sitting 

age;  no 

umbil. ;     tem- 

March 8,  1890. 

mor  appeared 

larged  ;  circum- 

through  trocar.     Pedicle 

up  14th  day. 

irriga- 

perature, 10  T. 

in   lower   por- 

ference at  lun- 

attached   to  right   broad 

tion. 

Patient       had 

tion   of  abdo- 

bilicus, 41  in. ; 

ligament ;  left  ovary  and 

well  -  marked 

men  ;  no  pain ; 

fluctuation. 

tube   undisturlied ;    right 

signs  of  cancer 

menstruation 

ovary  and  tuljc  removed. 

of    cervix,    & 

regular ;     no 

mos.  later. 

children.     - 

7.  Ovarian   cyst. 

F.,  28 ; 

Always  well ;  in- 

Tumor symmet. ; 

Median  incision,  3  in. ;  cyst 

Recovery  good, but 

R. 

Glass 

multilocular. 

married. 

crease  in  size 

fluctuating;  oc- 

of right  ovary,  containing 

somewhat      de- 

drainage; 

April  8,  1890. 

of       abdomen 

cupying  lower 

1   litre  of  reddish-brown 

layed  by  a  stitch- 

no  irri- 

noticed, 1  yr. ; 

portion  of  ab- 

fluid,  found ;    left   ovary 

hole  abscess. 

gation. 

pain   of   late ; 

domen  as    far 

enlarged  and  cystic.   Botli 

no  children. 

up  as  uml>il. 

ovaries  and  tubes  removed. 

8.  Ovarian   cyst, 

F.,  Gl  ; 

Right  ovary  re- 

Ventral   hernia. 

Six-inch   median    incision  ; 

Two  hours  after 

R. 

Irriga- 

Sixth day  a  fn-- 

vcrylargc,mul- 

married. 

moved  for  cys- 

size of  a  man's 

cyst  wall  firndy  adherent 

operation   signs 

tion  ; 

cal  fistula  ap- 

tilucular. 

tic  tumor  9  yrs. 

head,  at  site  of 

throughout  entire  extent. 

of  luemorrhage. 

glass  and 

peared  at  site 

May  9,  1890. 

before ;  6  yrs. 

old      cic  itrix ; 

Adhesions  separated  with 

Wound  opened, 

iodoform 

of  1 ube ;  spon- 

ago  tumor  ap- 

whole     abdo- 

great dilficulty.   t'yst  con- 

aiul  large   iodo- 

drainage. 

tam-ous     clos- 

peared on  left 

men  greatly  en- 

tained 20  litres  fluid,  clear; 

form  gauze  tam- 

ure at  end  of 

side ;  children. 

larged  ;    tense 
and     fluctuat- 

cyst wall,  ovary,  and  tube 
removed. 

pon  introduced  ; 
controlled  bleed- 

3  weeks. 

9.  Ovarian    cyst. 

F.,  36. 

rivc  years  ago 

ing. 
Ten  days  licforc 

Median  incision,  14  in.  long. 

Perfect     primary 

U. 

Irrigation 

multilocular. 

abdomen     be- 

operation cyst 

Large    multilocular    cyst 

union;  3d  week 

and  glas 

June  19,  1890. 

gan  to  increase 
in  size,  gradual 
enlargement 
since;  no  pain; 
no  children. 

tapped,  and  Sii 
lbs.  of  choco- 
latecolM  fluid 
withdniwn. 

adherent  to  ensiforni  car- 
tilage above  anil  to  all  the 
viscera.    .Vdliesions  .sepa- 
rated with  dilliculty. 

obstinate  consti- 
pation, la.-<ting  a 
few  days.     Dis- 
charged    cured, 
tm\\  day. 

drainage. 
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Diagnosis  and  date 
of  operation. 

Ser  age. 
condition. 

Previons  historv. 

Condition  at  time 
of  operation. 

Operation. 

Wound  healing  and 
complications. 

Re- 
sult. 

Drainage 

and  ^ 
irrigation. 

Remarks. 

10.  Cystic  adeno- 
ma of  ovarv. 
March  19, 1890. 

F.,-20; 
married. 

One     year     ago 
pain  and  ten- 
derness in  left 
ovarian  region; 
left   tube  and 
ovary  removed 
3^  mos.  before: 
pain    in   right 
ovary  since. 

Tender  mass  in 
right  ovarian 
region  felt  per 
voffinam. 

Median  incision;  tube  and 
ovary  adherent ;  removed. 
Xo  drainage,  no  irrigation. 

Perfect  primary 
union  ;  prompt 
recovery. 

R. 

Xo  drain- 
age; no 
irriga- 
tion. 

Pain  but  slights 
ly  relieved. 

CAKCIXOilA    OF   THE   STO.MACH. 

Case  I.  Exploratory  Laparotomy ;  four  weeks  later,  Pylo- 
reetomy  and  Gastro-enterostomy  ;  Recovery. — This  case  having 
already  been  reported  at  length  by  Dr.  Bull  himself  at  the  New 
York  Academy  of  Medicine  and  published  in  the  Medical  Rec- 
ord, a  brief  sketch  will  here  suffice.  The  patient  was  a  woman, 
twenty-seven  years  of  age,  born  in  Ireland,  and  had  heen  in 
good  health  up  to  within  eleven  months  of  the  time  of  entering 
the  hospital.  She  then  began  to  have  attacks  of  nausea  and 
vomiting.  These  symptoms  continued  increasing  in  frequency, 
and  four  months  before  the  operation  a  "  lump  "  was  noticed  in 
the  epigastrium.  This  was  freely  movable  and  was  somewhat 
painful,  the  pain  being  sharp  and  shooting  in  character.  There 
had  been  no  vomiting  of  blood,  nor  had  she  ever  noticed  blood 
in  the  stools.  She  had  lost  flesh  and  strength  rapidly  during 
the  last  two  months,  and  her  face  was  markedly  anseraic.  In 
the  epigastric  region  there  was  a  tumor  two  inches  and  a  half 
by  four  inches  and  three  quarters  in  vertical  and  transverse 
diameters,  rising  and  falling  with  respiration.  It  was  freely 
movable  to  the  right  as  far  as  the  outer  border  of  the  right  rec- 
tus muscle,  and  to  the  left  to  the  normal  position  of  the  kidney  ; 
free  hydrochloric  acid  was  absent  in  the  stomach.  On  March  8, 
1890,  an  exploratory  laparotomy  was  performed,  disclosing  a 
large  neoplasm,  evidently  carcinomatous  in  character,  occupy- 
ing the  pylorus  and  a  large  portion  of  the  greater  curvature  of 
tlie  stomach.  As  the  removal  of  the  growth  would  necessitate 
such  an  extensive  operation,  with  a  prognosis  at  best  doubtful, 
it  was  thought  wise  to  defer  it  until  the  nature  of  the  tumor, 
as  well  as  the  risk  attending  its  removal,  had  been  explained  to 
the  patient. 

The  exploratory  wound  quickly  healed.  After  careful  de- 
liberation the  patient  decided  to  undergo  a  second  operation, 
and  accordingly  she  returned  to  the  hospital  on  April  4th. 

She  was  kept  in  bed  three  days.  No  special  preparation 
was  carried  out  beyond  restricting  the  diet  and  keeping  the 
bowels  loose.  The  stomach  was  not  washed  out  previous  to  the 
day  of  the  operation,  and  liipiid  food  was  given  up  to  the  morn- 
ing before  the  operation.  .Tust  before  the  operation  she  was 
given  four  ounces  of  strong  black  coffee  and  an  ounce  of  whisky 
by  rectum. 

Second  Operation,  April  7,  1890. — As  soon  as  the  patient 
was  anesthetized,  the  stomach  was  washed  out  with  boro-sali- 
cylic  acid  by  means  of  a  stomach  tube.  A  five-inch  median  in- 
cision was  made.  The  omentum  »as  sliglitly  adherent  in  tlie 
line  of  the  old  incision.  The  greater  and  lesser  omenta  were 
then  separated  troin  the  portion  of  stomach  to  be  removed. 
The  duodenum  was  then  cut  across  just  below  the  pylorus  and 
the  distal  end  turned  in  and  carefully  sutured  by  a  double  row 
of  silk  Lembert  sutures.  A  second  transverse  incision  was 
made  heyond  the  cardiac  end  of  the  new  growth,  and  the 
proximal  end  wa^i  treated  in  ttie  same  manner  as  the  <lur)deiial, 
except  that  the  muscular  layers  were  first  roughly  approximated 
by  means  of  a  continuous  catgut  suture.  This  left  the  portion 
of  stomach  remaining  a  blind  pouch. 


A  coil  of  jejunum  ahout  twelve  inches  from  the  duodenum 
was  then  found  and  brought  into  contact  with  the  anterior  wall 
of  the  stomach.  A  gastro-enterostomy  was  then  performed  with 
Abbe's  catgut  rings  in  the  usual  way.  This  portion  of  the  oper- 
ation occupied  only  thirty  minutes.  The  whole  time  the  pa- 
tient was  under  ether  was  three  hours  and  a  half.  Her  condi- 
tion became  very  bad  before  the  close  of  the  operation,  her 
pulse  at  one  time  being  20-t  and  scarcely  perceptible.  Digitalis 
and  hydrobromide  of  quinine  given  subcutaneously,  and  whisky 
with  hot  water  by  the  rectum,  revived  her. 

Two  honrs  after  leaving  the  ward  she  vomited  a  small  quan- 
tity of  bloody  mucus.  During  the  first  twenty-four  hours  after 
the  operation  her  condition  was  very  critical,  but  from  that 
time  OQ  improvement  was  steady  and  rapid.  Her  temperature 
was  normal,  but  her  puLse  remained  high  for  the  first  five  days. 
No  food  by  the  mouth  was  allowed  for  three  days,  and  after 
that  only  liquid  and  in  small  quantities.  The  patient  was  dis- 
charged cured  on  May  2d.  She  subsequently  returned  to  her 
home  in  Ireland.  Dr.  Bull  received  a  letter  from  her  in  .Janu- 
ary, 1891.     She  was  well  at  that  time. 

Case  II.  Laparotomy  ;  Ga»tro-entero»tomy  ;  Death. — The 
patient  was  a  woman  thirty  years  of  age,  and  in  good  health 
until  eleven  months  previous  to  the  operation.  She  then  began 
to  have  nausea  and  vomiting,  and  afterward  suffered  rapid  loss 
of  flesh  and  strength.  A  tumor  in  the  epigastrium  had  been 
observed  a  few  weeks  before  her  entering  hospital.  Examiua- 
tion  showed  considerable  emaciation.  The  epigastric  region 
was  occupied  by  a  tumor  two  inches  by  three  inches  and  a  half 
in  diameter,  hard,  nodular,  moving  with  respiration,  and  capa- 
ble of  being  pushed  up  beneath  the  ribs,  but  less  freely  movable 
in  a  lateral  direction.  No  free  hydrochloric  acid  was  found  in 
the  stomach. 

Operation,  May  10,  1890. — The  stomach  was  washed  out 
after  anaesthesia,  as  in  the  preceding  case.  The  neoplasm  was 
fonnd  to  involve  so  much  of  the  stomach  that  its  removal  was 
not  to  be  considered.  It  began  near  the  pyloric  extremity, 
occupied  almost  the  entire  lesser  curvature,  and  extended  well 
around  to  the  greater  curvature  anteriorly.  The  stomach  being 
much  less  freely  movable  than  in  the  former  case,  it  could  not 
be  drawn  out  of  the  abdominal  wound,  and  the  gastro-entero.s- 
tomy  which  was  performed  was  done  under  very  great  difficul- 
ties. The  stomach  wall  was  friable,  and  the  sutures  between  the 
intestine  and  stomach  repeatedly  gave  way.  The  stomach  itself 
had  not  been  com|iletely  emptied  by  the  tube  before  the  opera- 
tion, and  it  recpiired  the  utmost  care  to  prevent  any  of  the  con- 
tents from  getting  into  the  abdominal  cavity.  The  condition  of 
the  patient  remained  good  throughout  the  operation,  and  she 
recovered  from  the  shock  which  necessarily  followed  :  hut  sep- 
I  tic  peritonitis  rapidly  developed,  and  s-he  died  at  the  end  of 
'  thirty-six  hours.  The  autopsy  showed  general  peritonitis.  The 
sutures  had  held  perfectly. 

Rcmurkx. — In  this  case,  doubtless,  it  would   have  been 

wiser  to  refrain  from  attempting  intestinal  anastomosis,  the 

[  (iffowth  was  so  extensive  and  the  condition  so  unfavorable 
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for  the  success  of  snch  an  operation.  Had  it  proved  snc- 
cessfiil,  the  prolongation  of  life  would  have  been  very  tri- 
fling, if  any. 

Case  III. — Exploratory  AMominal  Section ;  Recovery. — The 
third  case  of  malifinant  disease  of  the  stomach  subjected  to 
operation  was  that  of  a  man  forty-five  years  of  age.  lie  had 
been  well  until  nine  months  before,  when  he  began  to  have 
nausea  and  votnitinsi,  and  subsequently  developed  a  character- 
istic liistory  of  cancer  of  the  stomach.  lie  had  been  unable  to 
eat  solid  food  for  six  weeks,  had  considerable  epigastric  pain,  in- 
creased by  the  ingestion  of  food  and  relieved  by  vomiting,  and 
loss  of  flesh  had  been  rapid  and  progressive. 

Exploratory  incision.  June  24.  1890.  revealed  a  neoplasm 
extending  from  the  upper  part  of  the  duodenum  to  the  cardiac 
orifice.  There  were  several  enlarged  glands  in  the  omentum, 
and  both  excision  and  anastomosis  were  deemed  impracticable. 
The  patient  made  a  rapid  recovery,  and  suffered  no  harm  from 
the  exploration. 

ITERIXE    FIBROIDS. 

Case  I. — E.  C,  thirty-eight  (colored),  married.  General 
health  always  good;  never  pregnant;  several  attacks  of  pelvic 
peritonitis  during  the  past  six  years;  the  last  attack  eighteen 
months  before,  since  which  time  there  had  been  a  small  tumor 
in  the  right  iliac  region;  tender,  movable  at  first,  but  gr.adu- 
ally  becoming  more  fixed ;  slowly  increasing  in  size;  considera- 
ble pain,  sharp,  shooting  in  character.  Menstruation  regular, 
but  more  profuse  than  normal.    Admitted  on  October  15,  1889. 

Uperalion,  October  25,  1SS9. — Ether.  Fundus  of  the  uterus 
found  enlarged ;  both  ovaries  cystic.  Several  fibroid  masses, 
varying  in  size  from  that  of  a  small  egg  to  that  of  the  H^t, 
were  found  attached  to  the  uterus,  and  bound  by  firm  adhesions 
to  the  adjoining  viscera.  The  adhesions  were  separated  with 
difficulty,  and  the  fibroid  masses,  together  with  both  ovariesan(} 
tubes,  were  removed  close  to  the  body  of  the  uteru^;,  and  the 
pedicles  secured  by  heavy  silk  ligatures.  Considerable  liiemor- 
rhage  resulted  from  the  separation  of  the  adhesions,  but  it  was 
controlled  by  means  of  the  cautery.  A  glass  and  also  an  iodo- 
form gauze  drain  were  left  in  the  wound,  the  former  being 
taken  out  at  the  end  of  thirty-six  hours,  and  the  latter  on  the 
fourth  day.  The  patient  made  a  good  recovery,  but  the  sinus 
persisted,  and  when  last  seen,  tight  months  after  the  operation, 
was  two  inches  deep,  just  achnilting  a  director. 

CAHCIXOMA    OF   TIIK    RECTUM. 

Case  I.  Inguinal  Colotomy ;  Recovery. — L.  S.,  aged  fifty- 
four,  married.  United  Slates,  general  health  good  until 
recently.  Three  years  ago  he  first  noticed  a  small  mass  in  the 
rectum  about  two  inches  above  the  anus.  This  slowly  increased 
in  size,  and  a  year  ago  he  began  to  have  a  bloody  discharge 
from  the  rectum  and  the  stools  became  flattened.  The  pain 
and  bleeding  had  much  increased  during  the  past  four  months, 
and  there  had  been  moderate  loss  of  flesh  and  strength. 

Physical  Examination. — The  anus  did  not  admit  the  finger 
until  after  gradual  ddatation  with  bougies.  Just  within  the 
anus  a  small  mass  was  felt  on  the  anterior  wall  of  the  rectum 
and  extending  up  as  far  as  the  finger  could  reach. 

Operation.  October  SO,  ISS'J. — Inguinal  colotomy.  One  fin- 
ger in  the  rectum  and  another  in  I  he  wound  allowed  the  limits 
of  the  tumor  to  he  made  out.  The  growth  appeared  to  be  too 
extensive  to  warritnt  extirpation  at  a  subsequent  operation, 
which  plan  was  at  first  entertained. 

The  gut  was  opened  on  the  third  day,  and  the  patient  suf- 
fered no  had  effects  from  the  operation.  Ho  left  the  hospital 
on  November  28th,  improved. 

Case  II.  — M.   F.,  aged   forty-five,   married,  general  health 


good  until  two  years  ago,  since  which  time  there  has  been  more 
or  less  blood  in  the  stools.  Eight  months  ago  she  began  to  have 
pain  in  the  rectum,  iiccompanied  by  marked  constipation.  Stools 
hard  and  flattened.     Considerable  loss  of  flesh  and  strength. 

Physicttl  Examination. — Lower  portion  of  rectum  normal. 
High  up  anteriorly  there  was  felt  a  bard,  smooth  mass  of  about 
the  size  of  an  egg  and  somewhat  movable. 

Operation.  May  SO,  1890. — Median  incision  four  inches  be- 
low the  umbilicus.  -V  tumor  of  the  size  of  a  large  hen's  egg  was 
found  in  the  anterior  wall  of  the  upper  portion  of  the  rectum 
between  the  bladder  and  the  rectum  and  involving  the  rectum 
to  such  an  extent  that  removal  would  be  impossible  withont 
destroying  the  continuity  of  the  bowel. 

A  loop  of  the  siairjoid  flexure  was  then  brought  into  the 
wound,  and  the  wound  was  closed,  leaving  just  enough  open  to 
receive  the  portion  of  sigmoid  flexure  necessary  for  a  colotomy. 
The  gut  was  held  in  situ  b.v  means  of  a  silver  wire  passed 
beneath  it  and  fastened  to  the  abdominal  wall  on  either  side, 
and  the  serous  surfaces  were  held  together  by  a  few  sntnres  of 
fine  catgut. 

The  bowels  were  opened  on  the  fourth  day,  and  the  patient 
left  the  hospital  on  January  16th,  improved.  She  is  living  now. 
( 7b  br  concluded^ 
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There  arc  few  subjects  apparently  less  generally  under- 
stood or  more  important  than  the  subject  of  infant  feeding. 
Fortunately,  this  subject  has  recently  been  receiving  much 
attention,  and  within  the  last  tliree  years  great  advances 
have  been  made  in  this  department,  resulting  in  great  prac- 
tical good.  I  shall  consider  the  subject  in  four  divisions  : 
I.  Natural  Feeding.  II.  Wet-nursing.  III.  Mixed  Feed- 
ing.    IV.  Artificial  Feeding. 

I.  Natural  Feeding. — There  can  be  no  question  what- 
ever but  that  the  natural  food  for  a  healthy  infant  is  the 
food  which  Nature  has  provided,  and  the  natural  time  for 
the  infant  to  require  food  was  as  natural  a  consideration  of 
Providence  as  the  provision  of  the  food.  Therefore,  if  the 
mother  is  also  healthy,  it  is  fair  to  presume  that  her  breasts 
will  provide  the  infant  with  proper  food  in  proper  quantity 
and  at  the  proper  time. 

For  the  first  twelve  hours,  and  indeed  for  a  longer  time, 
the  child  will  take  no  harm  if  left  iiided  (Cullingwortli  *). 
It  is  proper,  however,  to  apply  it  to  the  breasts  within  three 
or  four  hours  after  birth  if  the  mother  is  in  good  condition 
and  not  too  inuch  exhausted.  The  child  in  the  mean  time 
will  have  been  washed  and  dressed,  and  during  this  process 
will  probably  have  cried  sullicienlly,  so  that  respiration  will 
have  become  thoroughly  well  established,  and  will  be  pre- 
pared to  draw  on  the  nipple.  The  first  fluid  which  the 
child  obtains  from  the  breasts  is  called  colostrum,  a  yellow- 
ish, thin,  mucilaginous  fluid,  said  to  possess  laxative  quali- 
ties causing  it  to  have  a  mild  action  on  the  bowels,  aiding 
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the  removal  of  the  meconium.  The  mother's  breasts  will 
not  usually  be  filled  with  milk  until  the  second  or  third  day  ; 
but  there  is  a  small  quantity  of  fluid  present,  gradually  as- 
suming the  characteristic  properties  of  ordinary  milk. 

The  early  Hp[)lication  of  the  child  to  the  breasts  helps 
to  form  the  nipples  and  teaches  the  child  to  nurse  (CuUing- 
worth),  although  the  act  of  sucking  is  largely  refle.v  in  ori- 
gin (Dalton  *).  If  the  child  has  previously  been  fed  with 
a  spoon  it  will  be  less  hungry  and  less  inclined  to  n\irse,  as 
if  realizing  that  nursing  is  not  as  easy  as  being  fed,  and  ap- 
parently possessing  no  special  disposition  to  difficult  exer- 
tion. And  there  is  an  additional  advantage  to  the  mother 
in  early  application  of  the  infant  to  the  breasts,  because  ir- 
ritation of  the  nipples  excites  reflex  contractions  of  the 
womb,  enabling  it  to  expel  clots  if  any  have  formed  in  its 
interior,  assisting  the  womb  to  return  more  rapidly  to  the 
size  it  should  assume,  thus  insuring  less  danger  of  subse- 
qnent  womb  troubles  which  are  so  apt  to  result  from  the 
uterus  remaining  large  and  heavy  after  the  woman  begins 
to  sit  up  and  go  about.f 

From  six  or  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning  until  about  ten 
o'clock  in  the  evening,  after  the  third  day,  the  child  should 
be  put  to  the  breast  every  two  hours  and  allowed  to  nurse 
from  ten  to  twenty  or  twenty-five  minutes  at  a  time.  The 
interval  may  be  as  long  as  four  hours  until  the  flow  of  milk 
is  fairly  established,  but  afterward  the  child  should  be  nursed 
every  two  hours  in  the  day-time,  and  once  or  twice  in  the 
night  when  it  awakens  from  sleep.  In  the  day-time  the 
child  should  be  awakened  at  the  proper  times,  if  sleeping, 
and  put  to  the  breast.  In  the  night-time  it  is  much  better 
to  allow  it  to  sleep  without  disturbing  it  until  it  awakens 
of  its  own  accord.  No  harm  will  come  of  its  sleeping  at 
night  as  long  as  five  or  six  hours  at  a  time.  Waking  it  in 
the  day-time,  on  the  other  hand,  enables  it  to  obtain  a  proper 
amount  of  nourishment,  and  will  render  it  much  less  apt  to 
be  hungry  and  sleepless  at  night. 

It  is  of  extreme  importance  not  to  allow  the  child  to  be 
nursed  too  often.  The  milk  requires  from  an  hour  to  an 
hour  and  a  half  for  stomach  digestion,  and  if  the  child  nurses 
too  frequently  new  milk  will  be  added  each  time  to  that,  part- 
ly digested,  already  present  in  the  stomach,  and  the  stomach 
will  be  at  a  loss  to  select  the  digested  from  the  undigested 
portion.s  of  the  mixture,  and  will  be  placed  in  the  predica- 
ment of  choosing,  so  to  speak,  between  detaining  the  unab- 
sorbed  residue  of  the  digested  portion  longer  than  it  should 
have  remained,  or  allowing  the  more  recently  received  sup- 
ply to  pass  on  beyond  the  stomach  before  there  has  been 
sufficient  time  for  the  latter  to  undergo  the  changes  which 
should  take  place  in  the  stomach.  The  probable  result  will 
be  a  compromise,  part  of  the  milk  being  retained  lno  long 
and  part  not  long  enough  in  the  stomach,  and  from  time  to 
time  tlie  never-empty  stomach  will  discharge  part  of  its 
mixed  contents  into  the  bowels,  and  the  bowels  will  thus  be 
called  upon,  in  turn,  to  endeavor  to  finish  the  work  which 

•  Human  Physiology,  7tli  cd.,  p.  704. 

f  This  may  seem  a  disi^cssion  from  the  subject  under  considemtion, 
but  I  have  introduced  the  Htiitement  in  the  hope  tliat  it  may  serve  as  an 
additional  inducement  to  mothers  to  nurse  their  oll'spring  if  in  anyway 
possible. 


belonged  to  the  stomach  as  regards  the  portions  which  have 
passed  on  too  soon.     The  stomach  will  be  worn  out,  not 
only  because  it  will  have  lost  its  natural  periods  of  rest  be- 
tween digestion,  but  also  because  it  will  have  been  wasting 
force  in  continuing  to  act  upon  contents   part  of  which 
should  have  been  disposed  of  sooner.     And  this  waste  of 
force  will  not  be  compensated  for  practically  by  the  di.^posal 
of  some  portions  of  the  milk  before  the  completion  of  nor- 
mal stomach  digestion,  because  the  stomach  will  probablv 
not  have  commenced  expelling  its  mixed  contents  into  the 
intestines  until  a  new  nursing  makes  it  necessary  for  it  to 
provide  room  for  the   new  supply  crowded   into   it  from 
above.    Very  soon  the  overworked  stomach  and  overworked 
intestines  begin  to  perform  their  functions  poorly,  the  milk, 
ulthoui/h  received  in  larger  quantity  than  necessari/,  is  im- 
properly digested  and  can  not  be  assimilated,  and  the  child 
becomes  poorly  nourished.     Its  tissues  demand  nutrition 
which  the  disordered  stomach  and  bowels  have  failed  to 
supply.     The  child  is  therefore  constantly  hungry  and  al- 
ways ready  to  nurse,  not  because  it  is  not  taking  enough 
food  into  its  stomach,  but  because  the  food  taken  can  not 
be  properly  digested  and  absorbed.     At  first  the  child  may 
be  constipated,  the  stools  becoming  green  instead  of  yel- 
low in  color  ;  but  usually  diarrhoea  and  vomiting  soon   fol- 
low.    It  is  needless  to  say  that  when  all  these  symptoms 
have  supervened  the  child  can  only  be  saved  by  the  most 
judicious  treatment,  principally  directed  to  the  feeding;  in- 
deed, the  child's  life  will  be  at  stake,  and  it  will  readily  be 
seen  that  too  frequent  nursing  may  have  been  the  primary 
cause  of  wasting  disease,  under  circumstances  in  which  Na- 
ture had  provided  a  healthy  child  with  a  healthy  wet-nurse 
and  everything  else  apparently  necessary  for  the  health  of 
both,  excepting  the  requisite  amount  of  brains  or  educa- 
tion.    Under  the  doctrine  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest  it 
appears  as  if  some  children  are  capable  of  surviving  and 
thriving  in  spite  of  the  obstacles  set  in  their  paths  by  the 
[lernicious   practice    of    irregular   and    frequent    nursing. 
'•Many  women  put  the  child  to  the  breast  whenever  it  cries, 
forgetting  that  this  is  the  only  way  in  which  it  can  express 
its  sense  of  discomfort,  from  whatever  cause  arising  "  (Cnl- 
lingworth).     The  child  may  be  in  pain,  or  its  napkin  may 
want  changing,  or  it  may  be  too  warm  or  too  cold,  or,  most 
likely  of  all,  it  may  be  thirsty,  and  not  hungry.     A   table- 
spoonful,  or  more,  of  sterilized  or  boiled  water,  afterward 
cooled  to  about  70°  F.,  will   often   be  very  grateful  to  the 
infant,  and  may  be  given  three  or  four  times  daily,  or  more 
frequently,  to  an  infant  of  any  age  in  the  intervals  between 
nursings. 

After  about  two  or  three  months  the  fre(|uency  ot  nurs- 
ing or  feeding  of  infants  should  be  reduced  to  about  every 
two  hours  and  a  half,  and  after  four  to  six  months  of  age 
the  interval  may  be  increased  to  about  three  hours  for  well- 
nourished,  healthy  babiis.  Under  some  circumstances, 
more  frequent  nursing  or  feeding  than  I  have  mentioned 
may  be  allowable  under  competent  medical  direction. 

If  the  milk  supply  is  abundant,  the  child  should  be  ap- 
plied to  oidy  one  breast  at  each  nursing,  the  two  breasts 
being  given  at  alternate  nursings.  If  the  child  does  not 
seem  satisfied  after  nursing  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  at  one 
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breast,  and  the  breast  seems  eiuptj',  it  may  be  applied  to 
the  other  breast  also  for  a  few  minutes,  the  hitter  being 
given  fir^t  at  the  next  nursing. 

II.  Wetnursinf/. — When  for  any  reason  the  mother  can 
not  nurse  her  baby,  the  next  best  thing  for  the  baby  is  a 
orood  wet-nurse.  The  wet-nurse  should  be  a  comparatively 
young,  perfectly  healthy  woman,  of  good  habits,  mild  dis- 
position and  serene  temper,  with  firm,  well-formed  breasts, 
and  with  prominent  nipples  of  medium  size  and  not  tender. 
The  wet  nurse  should  be  one  who  was  confined  about  the 
same  time  as  the  mother  of  the  child,  or  more  recentbj,  in 
order  that  her  period  of  lactation  may  not  expire  naturally 
before  the  proper  time  for  weaning  the  baby.  The  selection 
of  the  wet-nurse  should  always  be  made  with  special  care, 
to  be  certain  that  the  woman  is  tree  from  constitutional  dis- 
ease— syphilis  and  tuberculosis  in  particular.  The  disposal 
of  the  wet-nurse's  baby  is  a  matter  of  vital  interest,  but  we 
can  not  consider  the  subject  in  this  place.  Your  first  care 
is  for  your  patient's  baby. 

At  night  the  %vet-nurse  should  remain  up  out  of  bed 
while  the  baby  is  nursing,  in  order  that  she  may  not  fall 
asleep,  allowing  the  infant  to  remain  at  the  breast  too  long 
(Winckel).  She  should  have  a  proper  night-robe  for  this 
purpose,  and  as  the  infant  should  occupy  a  separate  bed  — 
necessitating  the  rising  of  the  nurse — the  additional  trouble 
of  remaining  up  is  inconsiderable,  and  at  any  rate  no  greater 
than  the  troubles  of  bottle-feeding,  warming  the  milk,  etc. 

III.  Mixed  Feeding. — If  the  supply  of  breast-milk  is 
scanty,  it  is  often  better  to  continue  breast-feeding  as  far 
as  the  supply  will  permit,  supplemented  as  far  as  necessary 
by  the  addition  of  other  nourishment,  than  to  resort  to  arti- 
ficial feeding  entirely.  This  mixed  feeding,  partly  by  wet- 
nursing  and  partly  with  the  bottle,  I  am  satisfied  is  usually 
preferable  to  bottle-feeding  alone,  provided  the  milk  of  the 
mother  or  wet-nurse  is  simply  scanty  and  otherwise  good. 
It  is  best  to  give  the  breasts  only  at  one  feeding  and  the 
bottle  at  another,  the  frequency  with  which  the  bottle  is 
substituted  depending  on  the  mammary  milk  supply. 

IV.  Artificial  Feedinr/.  —  When  the  mother  can  not 
nurse,  and  when  a  wet-nurse  can  not  be  obtained,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  resort  to  artificial  feeding.  A  recent  writer 
in  the  Popular  Science  Monthly  characterized  all  artificial 
feeding  as  "  not  only  unnatural  but  hazardous,"  and  to  be 
successful  requiring  the  most  intelligent  attention.*  Our 
object  should  be  to  make  it  resemble  natural  feeding  as 
closely  as  possible,  and  to  reduce  the  dangers  as  much  as 
possible.  Cows'  milk,f  properly  modified,  diluted,  and 
sterilized,  is  the  best  possible  substitute  for  mother's  milk. 

I  always  recommend  the  mixed  milk  of  several  healthy 
cows  as  more  likely  to  prove  successful  than  one  cow's  milk, 
unless  it  happens  that  you  can  get  the  milk  of  a  single  cow 
which  just  happens  to  agree  perfectly  with  the  baby.  The 
mixed  milk  of  several  cows  is  much  more  likely  to  be  a 
milk  of  average  quality  and  is  much  less  liable  to  daily 
variations  than  the  milk  of  a  single  cow,  and,  moreover,  a 


•  Quoted  in  Oaillard'a  Med.  Jour..  July,  1889,  p.  8«. 
f   Viilr  Uvpiiit  of  tlic  IiitLTiintioiml  Congioss,  AM.  /?«•.,  Sept.  10 
1887,  p.  :!17. 


continued  supply  of  milk  from  the  same  source  can  be  much 
more  safely  depended  upon. 

During  the  last  three  years  the  subject  of  infant  feed- 
ing has  received  much  attention  from  many  able  men,  and 
the  sterilization  of  the  mixtures  employed  in  artificial  feed- 
ing has  received  special  attention  and  is  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance (Soxhlet,  Caille,  Seibert,  el  al.).  Sterilization  aims 
to  prevent  the  food  from  undergoing  certain  changes  which 
render  it  capable  of  causing  various  disorders  or  diseases  of 
the  digestive  organs.  These  changes  have  been  found  to 
be  dependent  upon  the  presence  of  certain  living  germs  or 
microbes,  just  on  the  border-lines  between  the  animal  and 
vegetable  kingdoms,  which  gain  access  to  the  milk  chiefly 
from  the  atmosphere  in  which  they  are  present  in  great 
abundance,  especially  in  the  city  and  in  hot  weather.  Hav- 
ing gained  access  to  the  milk,  these  germs  not  only  increase 
and  multiply,  but  they  give  rise  also  to  certain  poisonous 
products  or  ptomaines  (notably  tyrotoxicon  under  certain 
circumstances),  which  may  be  compared,  for  purposes  of  illus- 
tration, to  the  excreta  and  products  of  decomposition  result- 
ing from  the  life,  growth,  and  decay  of  the  higher  classes 
of  animals  and  vegetables.  If  we  can  prevent  the  access 
of  these  germs  to  the  milk,  or  if  we  can  destroy  them  and 
render  their  products  harmless  in  milk  to  which  they  have 
already  gained  access,  we  shall  be  able  to  eliminate  one  of 
the  greatest  dangers  of  artificial  feeding.  By  the  process 
of  sterilization  we  can  accomplish  much  that  has  been  de- 
sired. 

It  is  a  familiar  fact  that  ordinary  milk  in  open  vessels, 
placed  in  an  ice-box  or  refrigerator,  can  with  difficulty  be 
kept  sweet  as  long  as  forty-eight  hours  in  the  summertime. 
But  it  has  been  demonstrated  that  milk  which  has  been 
kept  at  a  boiling  temperature  for  an  hour  and  then  inmiedi- 
ately  sealed  from  the  atmosphere  in  the  same  way  as  that 
employed  in  preserving  fruits  and  meats,  can  be  kept  almost 
indefinitely — two  or  three  weeks  at  least — even  without  the 
use  of  ice.  It  would  keep  indefinitely  if  it  were  perfectly 
sealed  from  the  atmosphere  and  if  all  the  germs  had  been 
destroyed.*  But  perfect  herraetical  sealing  is  not  easily 
secured,  and  the  boiling  temperature  (212°  F.,  which  is 
the  same  as  that  of  steam  under  ordinary  atmospheric  press- 
ure) is  not  sufficiently  high  to  destroy  the  life  of  all  the 
germs  present,  some  varieties  of  which  are  capable  of  sur- 
viving exposure  to  even  somewhat  higher  degrees  of  tem- 
perature without  losing  their  vitality.  But  as  it  is  only 
necessary  in  most  instances  to  preserve  the  milk  two  or 
three  days  from  the  time  it  is  drawn  from  the  cow  (/.  <?., 
one  day  after  it  is  delivered  to  the  consumer),  it  has  been 
found  that  the  requisite  practical  advantages  can  be  secured 
by  simple  methods  which  can  be  easily  carried  out  by  any 
intelligent  mother  or  nurse,  or  even  by  a  good  nurse-maid. 

To  obtain  the  best  results,  the  milk  should  be  sterilized 
at  the  dairy  farm  as  soon  as  possible  after  it  is  drawn  from 
the  cow,  and  such  milk  in  sealed  bottles  can  now  bo  ob- 
tained in  Xew  York  city,  but  is  rather  expensive.  The  next 
best  thing  is  to  procure  milk  as  fresh  as  can  be  obtained 
and  sterilize  it  as  soon  as  possible  after  procuring  it,  as  the 


•  Vidt  Dalton's  Phi/sioloyy,  7tli  ed.,  p.  578. 
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process  of  sterilization  only  prevents  the  milk  from  under- 
soinff  further  changes  (not  absolutely),  and  does  not  de- 
strov  the  poisons  or  ptomaines  which  may  already  have 
heeii  produced.  These  poisonous  products,  however,  are 
not  likely  to  be  present  in  sufficient  quantity  to  prove  harm- 
ful in  milk  which  appears  to  be  sweet  and  fresh  when  it  is 
received.  But  remember  that  milk  obtained  in  New  York 
city  is  already  somewhere  from  twelve  to  thirty  hours  old 
when  delivered  to  customers,  and  it  should  therefore  be 
sterilized  at  the  earliest  possible  moment  after  delivery. 

The  nurse  should  have  in  readiness  every  morning  as 
many  clean  bottles,  of  the  proper  size,  as  the  number  of 
times  the  child  will  require  to  be  fed  in  the  next  twenty- 
four  hours.  AA'e  will  suppose  the  child  is  to  be  fed  every 
two  hours  from  six  o'clock  in  the  morning  until  ten  o'clock 
at  night,  and  once  or  twice  in  the  night.  Then  ten  or 
eleven  feedings  will  be  required,  and  eleven  bottles  should 
be  prepared.  The  nurse  will  therefore  prepare  eleven  times 
as  much  of  the  mixture  which  is  to  be  employed  as  is  requi- 
site for  a  single  feeding.  She  may  prepare  the  mixture 
separately  in  each  bottle  by  putting  in,  one  after  another, 
the  proper  quantity  of  each  ingredient;  or  she  may  mix 
the  entire  quantity  required  in  a  large  vessel  or  pitcher,  and 
then  pour  the  proper  quantity  of  the  mixture  into  each 
bottle.  The  bottles  should  be  large  enough  so  that  the 
upper  two  inches  may  be  left  unfilled.  A  plug  of  ordinary 
non-absorbent  cotton-wool  or  cotton-batting  should  now  be 
forced  firmly  into  the  upper  inch  of  the  neck  of  each  bottle, 
and  the  bottles  thus  prepared  are  placed  in  the  steam- 
chamber  of  an  Arnold's  sterilizer.  The  covers  of  the  steril- 
izer are  then  adjusted  and  the  apparatus  is  placed  upon  the 
kitchen  range,  or  over  a  gas  stove  or  other  suitable  heater. 
The  construction  of  the  Arnold  sterilizer  is  such  that  the 
steam-chamber  becomes  almost  immediately  filled  witb 
steam  without  waiting  for  the  water  in  the  pan  underneath 
to  boil,  and  the  temperature  in  the  steam-chamber  remains 
uniformly  at  212°  F.  as  long  as  the  heat  is  applied.  More- 
over, as  most  of  the  steam  re-condenses,  it  does  not  fill  the 
room  with  steam,  but  the  condensed  steam  falls  back  into 
the  water-pan,  and  the  apparatus  therefore  needs  no  watch- 
ing or  renewal  of  the  water  to  prevent  it  from  boiling  dry 
and  becoming  leaky  from  melting  of  the  solder. 

The  sterilizing  process  is  continued  at  least  one  hour. 
The  period  need  not  be  exact,  a.s  a  longer  subjection  to  the 
heat  will  do  no  harm.  The  heat  is  then  discontinued  and 
the  bottles  are  taken  out  of  the  steam-chamber  and  set 
aside — preferably  in  the  ice-box,  though  this  is  not  essen- 
tial, as  the  mixture  will  keep  well  for  a  number  of  days 
even  at  ordinary  temperatures.  The  plugs  of  cotton  in  the 
necks  of  the  bottles  are  to  be  left  undisturbed  until  each 
bottle  is  required  for  feeding.  Then  at  eaclf  feeding  time 
a  bottle  is  to  be  placed  in  a  vessel  or  jug  of  water,  the  water 
in  the  outer  vessel  reaching  as  high  as  the  mixture  in  the 
bottle,  and  being  warm  enough  to  impart  to  the  mixture 
the  proper  temperature  for  feeding.  The  ideal  temperature 
for  tlie  food  is,  of  course,  the  same  as  that  of  breast-milk  — 
about  lukewarm,  not  hot  and  not  cold,  but  of  such  a  tem- 
perature that  the  baby's  stomach  will  not  be  called  upon  to 
warm  it  up  or  cool  it  off.     Above  all,  never  feed  a  baby 


with  food  that  is  too  hot.  A  baby's  mouth  and  throat  are 
more  sensitive  than  those  of  an  adult,  and  some  of  the 
readers  of  this  paper  may  themselves  remember  an  un- 
pleasant experience  in  drinking  very  hot  liquids.  Sore 
mouths  in  infants  may  be  produced  in  this  manner.* 

After  the  food  has  acquired  the  proper  temperature,  of 
which  the  nurse  can  judge  by  feeling  the  outside  of  the  bot- 
tle from  time  to  time,  the  plug  of  cotton  should  be  removed 
from  the  neck  of  the  bottle  and  the  rubber  nipple  put  on, 
the  same  bottle  being  employed  for  feeding,  though  there 
is  no  important  objection  to  pouring  the  mixture  into  an 
ordinary  nursing-bottle  having  a  rubber  nipple  directly  ad- 
justable to  the  neck  of  the  bottle,  provided  the  nursing-bot- 
tle is  kept  scrupulously  clean.  There  should  be  no  long 
rubber  tube  between  the  nipple  and  the  bottle.  It  is  im- 
possible to  keep  such  a  tube  clean  ;  the  milk  sours  in  the 
tube  and  various  evils  result.  The  rubber  nipple  which  fits 
directlv  over  the  nursing-bottle  is  taken  oS  as  soon  as  the 
child  has  finished  nursing,  and  can  be  turned  inside  out  and 
cleansed  perfectly  with  hot  water.  Ii  is  well  to  have  sev- 
eral such  rubber  nipples,  and  keep  them,  when  not  in  use, 
constantly  immersed  in  some  cleansing  solution,  a  saturated 
solution  of  boric  acid  (or  a  teaspoonful  of  borax  or  bicar- 
bonate of  soda  in  a  cupful  of  water)  being  excellent  for 
keeping  them  sweet  and  clean.  The  bottle  should  be  held 
or  watched  by  the  nurse  or  nurse-maid  while  the  child  is 
nursing.  It  should  not  be  left  with  the  child  longer  than 
twentv  or  twenty-five  minutes  under  any  circumstances. 
When  the  child  has  finished  its  meal,  if  any  food  remains  in 
the  bottle  the  remaining  food  should  always  be  immediate- 
ly thrown  awav  before  it  turns  sour,  and  the  bottle  should 
be  immediately  thoroughly  washed  with  hot  water.  It 
should  also  be  rinsed  again  with  hot  water  just  before  using 
the  next  time. 

Some  authorities  have  recently  recommended  the  most 
careful  regulation  of  the  quantity  of  food  which  shall  be 
permitted  to  be  given  at  a  time  to  a  bottle-fed  child.  Dr. 
Seibertf  has  especially  laid  stress  upon  such  regulation. 
The  subject  was  ably  presented  recently  before  the  Acade- 
mv  of  Medicine  by  Professor  J.  Lewis  Smith  and  discussed 
by  Dr.  Winters,  Dr.  Northrup,  Dr.  Doming,  and  Dr.  Sei- 
bert.J  Eimer  &  Amend  have  placed  on  the  market  a 
graduated  scries  of  bottles  under  the  instructions  of  Dr. 
Seibert,  aud  called  Seibert's  bottles,  marked  according  to 
the  size  and  weight  (instead  of  age)  of  the  children  for 
whom  thev  are  intended,  and  also  marked  to  indicate  the 
maximum  allowable  quantity  and  the  amount  of  dilution  of 
the  milk  usually  considered  advisable.  Seibert's  bottles  are 
the  most  convenient  bottles  for  use  in  a  sterilizer,  whether 
their  markings  are  strictly  regarded  or  otherwise.  A  breast- 
fed infant  a  month  old  usually  nurses  about  two  or  three 
ounces  at  each  nursing,  and  older  babies  nurse  more,  but 


*  Incidentally  let  me  remark  that  tlie  infant's  moutli  slioiiM  be  kept 
clean,  whether  nurseil  or  fed.  It  is  well  to  cleanse  the  montli  with  a 
linen  eloth  or  a  little  absorhcnt  cotton  wet  with  simple  cool  water  after 
each  feeding.  The  cloth  or  cotton  should  be  new  for  each  cleansing 
and  burned  or  destroyed  after  use. 

+  j\'.  Y.  Ua/.  Jour.,  February  15,  18ilO,  p.  172. 

X  Ibid.,  March  16,  1890,  p.  303. 
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not  as  much  more  for  relative  ages  as  would  be  expected,  as 
the  mother's  milk  becomes  gradually  richer  in  nutriment, 
so  that  comparatively  less  increase  in  bulk  or  quantity  is 
sufficient  for  maintenance  and  growth.  Dr.  Holt  has  shown 
that  the  capacity  of  the  stomachs  of  infants  of  similar  age, 
size,  and  weight  is  very  variable.  When  a  child  is  wet- 
nursed,  exact  regulation  of  the  quantity  of  food  is  evidently 
impracticable.  And  in  bottle  feeding  I  am  inclined  to  ad- 
vise that  rather  more  than  the  necessary  quantity  should  be 
prepared,  believing  that  there  is  little  danger  of  the  child 
taking  too  much,  if  not  fed  oftener  than  every  two  hours  in 
the  dav-time  and  every  three  or  four  hours  at  night,  thus 
leaving  sufficient  intervals  for  the  proper  digestion  and  as- 
similation of  the  food  taken,  and  preventing  the  creation  of 
that  unnatural  appetite  met  with  in  poorly  nourished  chil- 


regurgitated  by  young  infants,  the  regurgitation  usually  oc- 
curring shortly  after  feeding,  often  before  the  milk  has 
commenced  to^toagulate  in  the  stomach.  This  regurgita- 
tion or  vomiting  is  not  attended  by  much,  if  any,  nausea  or 
distress,  and  is  not  harmful.  But,  if  it  occurs  frequently  or 
habitually,  in  such  a  case  of  course  it  will  be  wise  to  di- 
minish the  quantity  of  food,  at  the  same  time  searching  for 
other  possible  causes  of  the  vomiting. 

The  accompanying  table  will  indicate  the  method  which 
I  am  disposed  to  recommend  as  preferable  to  any  other  for 
the  artificial  feeding  of  healthy  infants.  The  quantities 
given  in  each  column  indicate  the  amount  to  be  separately 
sterilized  for  a  single  meal.  A  sufficient  number  of  bottles 
should  be  prepared  and  sterilized  each  morning  for  the 
next  twentv-four  hours. 


TABLE   FOR   ARTIFICUL  FEEDING  (Mabbott). 


FOB  AN  INFANT — 


1  week  old. 


1  month  old. 


4i  months  old. 


6  months  old. 


Milkt 

Water 

Lime-water 

Cane  sugar  (or  sugar  of  milk). 
Salt 

Approximate  quantity 

Ratio,  milk  :  water 

Frequency  of  feeding 


5  teaspoonfuIs.J  10  teaspoonfuls. 
10  "  ,  15 

1  teaspoonful.         1  teagpoonful. 

A  "  II" 

Enough  to  taste        Q.  s.  to  taste, 
slightly. 


15  teaspoonfuls. 
15 


1  teaspoonful. 
Q.  s.  to  taste. 


24  teaspoonfuls.     32  teaspoonfuls. 
16  "  I  16 

2  "  14  "        . 

1  teaspoonful.    I    1  teaspoonful. 

Q.  s.  to  taste.     I     Q.  s.  to  taste. 


48  teaspoonfuls 
4 


2  fluidounces.    i    3  +  fluidounces. 

1:2.  2:3. 

Every  2  hrs.  from   Every  2  hrs.  from 

6    A.  M.    to    10       6    A.  M.    to    10 

p.  M.,  and  twice      r.  m.,  and  once 

in  the  night.  or  twice  in  the 

night. 


4  +  fluidounces.  6  +  fluidounces.  6+ fluidounces.  I  6  +  fluidounces. 

1:1.  3:2.            !            2:1.            | 

Every  2  or  2i  hrs.  Every  2-J  or  3  lire.  Every  3  hrs.  from  :  Every  3  hrs.  from 

from  6  A.  M.  to  from  6  a.  m.  to  6  a.  M.  to  9  p.  M.,  |  6  a.  m.  to  9  p.  M., 

9orl0p. M., and  9or  lOp.  M.,and  and     once     or  and  once  in  the 

oneeortwicein  I     once  or  twice  in  twice     in     the  night, 

the  night.  the  night.  night. 


dren  suffering  with  so-called  wasting  disease,  athrepsia  or 
marasmus,  formerly  vulgarly  known  as  "hungry"  maras- 
mus, because  hunger  or  greediness  for  food  is  such  a  promi- 
nent symptom.  As  I  have  explained,  in  speaking  of  wet- 
nursing,  this  unnatural  hunger  may  actually  be  due  to  feed- 
ing the  child  too  much  and  too  often,  the  stomach  and 
bowels  being  incapable  of  digesting  the  large  quantities  of 
food  so  frequently  introduced,  and  simply  allowing  it  to 
pass  through  the  alimentary  canal  without  assimilation  into 
the  system,  while  the  unsatisfied  tissues  are  continually  de- 
manding nutrition,  and  the  child  therefore  continually  suf- 
fers from  the  pangs  of  unappeased  hunger.  For  such  chil- 
dren the  quantity  and  frequency  of  feeding  arc  of  equal 
importance,  and  the  age,  size,  and  weight  of  the  child  should 
;ill  lie  duly  considered.* 

For  healthy  infants  fed  at  proper  intervals,  and  not 
longer  than  twenty  or  twenty-five  minutes  at  a  time,  the  ap- 
jietitc  will  probably  be  found,  as  a  rule,  to  be  a  safe  index 
of  the  quantity  of  food  required  at  each  feeding.  If  too 
much  food  is  occasionally   taken,  the  excess  is  very  easily 


*  In  feeding  more  frequently  than  every  two  hours,  peptonized  foods 
should  generally  be  employed. 

+  If  the  infant  is  not  well  nourished  liy  the  mixture  prepared  as 
ahove,  a  teaspoonful  for  more)  of  cream  may  be  added  to  each  fccdiug. 
Theoretically,  the  cream,  to  give  the  best  results,  should  be  obtained 
from  sterilised  milk,  instead  of  in  the  usual  way  from  milk  loft  stand- 
ing, wilh  its  microbes  perhaps  continually  atlding  toxic  properties  to 
the  milk  and  to  the  cream.  The  sooner  all  milk  to  be  used  In  infant 
feeding  can  be  sterilized  the  better.     Some  authorities  are  In  favor  of 


An  infant  of  average  size  at  birth  weighs  about  seven 
pounds ;  at  a  week  or  ten  days  old  it  weighs  about  the 
same,  and  from  the  end  of  the  fir.'it  week  or  ten  days  after 
birth  it  should  gain  about  four  ounces  weekly — subject  to 
considerable  fluctuations. 

The  chief  reason  for  diluting  cow's  milk  is  because 
cow's  milk  contains  much  more  caseine — the  curd-forming 
element — than  is  contained  in  human  milk,  and  this  is  dif- 
ficult for  the  child  to  digest.  In  diluting  the  milk  with 
plain  water  the  milk  is  rendered  less  sweet  than  human 
milk,  and  hence  we  add  a  little  sugar  of  milk  or  ordinary 
cane  sugar;  for  a  similar  reason  a  little  salt  is  added,  and 
it  may  be  desirable  to  add  cream.  And,  as  mother's  milk 
is  alkaline  in  reaction,  and  cow's  milk,  after  it  has  been 
standing  a  few  hours,  usually  becomes  neutral  or  slightly 
acid,  the  addition  of  a  little  lime-water  prevents  the  change 
or  restores  the  normal  reaction.  The  lime-water  also  as- 
sists in  causing  the  milk  to  coagulate  in  the  stomach  in 
much  smaller  curds  than  otherwise,  rendering  it  easier  of 
digestion  and   more  like  human  milk,  which  coagulates  in 

always  adding  cream  to  diluted  milk,  for  the  same  reason  which  I 
have  given  for  adding  sugar  and  salt — ».  c,  to  restore  a  proportion  of 
cream  similar  to  that  present  in  human  milk,  which  does  not  differ 
greatly  from  that  in  undiluted  cow's  milk.  In  regard  to  this  matter, 
I  have  been  accustomed  to  be  guided  by  the  stale  of  nutrition  of  the 
child. 

\  In  the  foregoing  table,  one  teaspoonfill  may  be  considcn-d  c(|uiva- 
lent  to  one  fluidrachm  or  drachm  (  3  j),  and  eight  teaspoonfuls  counted 
for  a  (luiilomue  (Instead  of  six,  as  is  sometimes  proper). 
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very  fine  flocculi.  The  lime-water  may  also  be  of  advau- 
ta^e  in  furnishing  material  for  the  ossification  of  the 
boues. 

For  a  very  young  bottle-fed  infant  the  food  should  con- 
sist of  about  one  third  milk  and  two  thirds  water.  As  the 
child  grows  older  the  cow's  milk  does  not  require  so  much 
dilution.  At  the  age  of  three  months  half  milk  and  hall 
water  is  about  the  proper  proportion,  and  the  milk  is 
diluted  less  and  less,  until  at  the  age  of  about  eight 
months  the  child  can  digest  undiluted  milk.  It  may 
be  well  to  continue  to  add  a  little  lime-water  to  preserve 
alkalinity. 

Dr.  A.  V.  Meigs,*  of  Philadelphia,  has  suggested  the 
following  method  of  procuring  milk  rich  in  cream  : 

"One  quart  of  good  ordinary  milk  is  placed  in  a  high 
pitcher  or  other  vessel  and  allowed  to  stand  in  a  cool  place 
for  three  hours;  then  one  pint  is  slowly  poured  off  from 
this,  care  being  taken  that  the  ve'ssel  is  not  agitated ;  the 
object  being  to  obtain  the  upper  layer  of  fluid,  rich  in 
fat,  and  leave  tho  lower  comparatively  poor  portion  be- 
hind." 

This  weak  cream  may  be  used  instead  of  the  milk  in 
the  formula;  given  in  ray  table. 

The  sugar  naturally  present  in  milk  is  lactose  or  milk 
sugar,  the  chemical  composition  of  which  is  slightly  differ- 
ent from  that  of  saccharose  or  ordinary  cane  sugar.  But 
in  the  process  of  digestion  and  assimilation  both  are  con- 
verted into  glucose  or  grape  sugar — a  third  variety — and 
it  does  not  seem  to  be  of  much  importance  whether  milk 
sugar  or  cane  sugar  is  added  to  milk  for  infant  feeding. 
Dr.  Brush  thinks  that  cane  sugar  is  better,  because  milk 
sagar  is  very  apt  to  be  adulterated,!  and  milk  sugar  is  more 
readily  converted  into  lactic  fjcid,  the  change  which  takes 
place  when  milk  becomes  sour.  Those  who  recommend 
milk  sugar  do  so  because  it  is  the  sugar  normally  present 
in  milk,  and  thought  to  be  more  easily  digested.  I  advise 
the  use  of  cane  sugar  if  it  agrees  with  the  child.  If  the 
child  suffers  from  wind-colic  or  indigestion,  milk  sugar 
should  be  substituted ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  if  milk 
sugar  were  being  employed  and  the  milk  should  disagree,  I 
should  change  to  cane  sugar.  But  these  symptoms  are 
more  apt  to  be  caused  by  the  caseinc  of  the  milk  than  by 
the  sugar. 

In  using  milk  sugar,  Dr.  Mrigs  advises  diluting  the  milk 
with  "sugar-water"  instead  of  adding  the  water  and  sugar 
separately.  This  may  he  done  in  preparing  the  mixtures 
recommended  in  my  table.  The  sugar-water  is  to  be  made 
in  the  proportion  of  eighteen  drachms  of  milk  sugar  to  one 
pint  of  water.  Dr.  L.  Kmmett  Holt  \  says  "  the  best  way  of 
making  the  sugar-water  is  bv  adding  eight  heaping  tea- 
spoonfuls  (of  milk  sugar)  to  a  pint  of  boiling  water."  IMilk 
>ii!iar  does  not  dissolve  as  readily  as  cane  sugar  in  cnM 
water. 

For  the  feeding  of  healthy  infants,  Winckr'j  *•  says  Bic- 
diTt  recommends  six  mixtures  as  follows: 


*  ArcMva  of  Padiairict,  Dcvcmbcr,  1889,  p.  883 

t  M,//.,  AiiK'ist,  1890,  p.  005. 

t  //./•'/.,  Ilpcenil)cr,  1  Ss<.t. 

«  TrrUmnk  of  MUUrifrri,,  Am.  c-.|.,  Eiifar,  p.  221 


el  Kq. 


No. 

1. 


Cream. 
8  parts. 


4  parts. 


Boiled  water. 
24  parts. 


Milk  sugar. 
1   part. 
1       " 
1      " 
1      " 
1       " 


"  He  orradually  [>asses  from  1  to  6  and  then  to  pure  cow's 
milk."  Biedert's  mixtures  will  be  seen  to  be  very  similar 
to  those  of  my  table  with  cream  added,  and  lime-water  and 
salt  omitted.  Perhaps  the  water  he  uses  is  a  harder  water 
than  Croton,  although  boiled.  It  may  also  contain  more 
sodium  chloride.  But  when  milk  is  diluted  with  Croton 
water,  I  think  my  table  will  give  the  better  results. 

For  an  infant  suffering  with  diarrhcsa,  or  subject  to 
diarrhoea,  or  for  any  child  in  hot  weather  when  diarrhoeal 
diseases  are  prevalent,  barley-water  or  rice-water  may  be 
used  to  dilute  the  milk  instead  of  plain  water,  being  substi- 
tuted for  water  in  my  table  given  above  and  in  the  same 
proportions.  Indeed,  it  is  common  practice  to  withhold 
milk  entirely  in  cases  of  cholera  infantum  and  infantile 
diarrhoea,  feeding  the  child  with  barley-water  only  for  a 
j]eriod  varying  from  a  few  hours  to  several  days.  1  usually 
add  to  each  feeding  a  few  drops  of  brandy  or  half  a  tea- 
spoonful  or  more  of  liquid  peptonoids  (prepared  by  the 
Arlington  Chemical  Company  and  to  be  obtained  at  the 
larger  drug  stores). 

Barley-water  of  about  the  proper  strength  is  made  by 
ikinw  six  ounces  of  pearl  barley  and  washing  it  well  with 
several  waters  at  ordinary  temperature.  Then  put  it  over 
the  fire  in  two  quarts  of  water  (added  while  cool),  and  let 
it  gradually  become  heated  and  simmer  down  to  a  quart. 
The  barley-water  thus  made  may  be  strained  or  simply 
poured  off.  It  should  be"  made  fresh  once  daily,  and,  if  used 
with  milk,  should  be  mixed  with  the  milk  before  steriliza- 
tion. 

When  an  infant  has  been  fed  on  barley  water  alone  for 
a  time,  and  it  becomes  desirable  to  increase  its  diet,  I  have 
at  times  found  malted  milk  a  most  valuable  addition  to  the 
barley-water.  Mellin's  food  is  also  of  value  in  some  cases. 
Xo  one  plan  of  feeding  will  be  found  successful  in  cveiy 
case.  Sterilized  milk  is  not  a  panacea  for  all  the  ills  to 
which  infant  f3esh  is  heir.  The  various  so-called  "infants' 
foods  "  found  on  the  market  are  vot  all  bad  and  always  had  ; 
but  I  shall  omit  all  further  reference  to  them,  as  I  have  not 
space  to  point  out  their  indications. 

The  use  of  condensed  milk  in  New  York  can  not  be 
recommended  to  any  one  above  the  tenemcut-house  j)lane 
in  the  social  scale,  as  it  is  inferior  to  fresh  cows'  milk  in 
many  ways,  and  only  to  be  used  where  people  can  not  afford 
to  buy  a  good  quality  "f  fresh  milk,  or  can  not  properly 
prepare  and  keep  fresh  milk. 

Some  recent  experiments  made  by  Iliesland  and  pub- 
lished by  Hirst*  are  said  to  indicate  that  sterilization  of 
milk  renders  tho  albumin  and  caseine  of  the  milk  some- 
what less  digestible.  Partially  predigested  sterilized  milk 
is  therefore  recommended — i.  c,  milk  subjected  to  a  pe[)- 
tonizing  process  for  a  few  minutes  before  sterilizing. 


*  Mfd.  Kem.,  Jan.  3),  1891  ;  vide  Med.  Rec.,  Feb.  28,  1891. 
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For  sick  children  with  feeble  digestive  powers,  as  for 
adults  under  similar  conditions,  peptonized  milk,  given  by 
the  stomach  or  in  nutrient  enemata.  is  of  the  greatest  value. 
As  the  caseine  in  peptonized  milk  has  been  artificially  di- 
gested, it  is  not  necessary  to  dilute  the  milk  for  infants  to 
any  greater  extent  than  is  customary  in  preparing  pepton- 
ized milk  for  adults.  It  may  be  desirable  to  dilute  it,  how- 
ever, in  order  to  supply  the  system  with  the  requisite  rela- 
tive quantity  of  water.  But  for  sick  children  suffering  with 
vomiting  and  diarrhoea,  where  only  the  smallest  quantities 
can  be  retained,  peptonized  milk  of  full  strength  is  a  de- 
sideratum. The  peptonizing  process  should  occupy  at  least 
an  hour. 

After  the  age  of  eight  or  nine  mouths,  or,  in  hot  weath- 
er, a  little  later,  various  articles — bread-crust,  bread,  crack- 
ers, farina,  oatmeal,  bominy,  potato,  egg,  beef  juice,  lean 
meat — are  gradually  added  to  the  diet,  while  nursing  or 
bottle-feeding  is  diminished  little  by  little,  the  child  being 
weaned  about  the  tenth  to  the  thirteenth  month,  though 
bottle-fed  cliildren  are  often  given  their  milk  from  the  bot- 
tle much  longer,  and  milk  continues  to  be  one  of  the  most 
important  articles  in  the  dietary  of  childhood. 

In  conclusion,  I  can  not  refrain  from  remarking  that, 
for  delicate  children,  I  look  upon  cod-liver  oil  as  a/ooc?and 
a  very  valuable  one.  The  pure  oil,  or  a  reliable  emulsion, 
in  doses  of  one  third  of  a  teaspoonful  of  the  oil,  or  twice 
the  quantity  of  an  emulsion,  three  times  daily  aft^r  feed- 
ing, for  a  child  at  the  age  of  four  to  six  months,  increased 
proportionately  for  older  children — not  exceeding  one 
drachm  of  the  oil  or  two  of  the  emulsion  for  children 
under  four  years  of  age — will  often  be  followed  by  grati- 
fying improvement  in  nutrition  and  in  health.  To  main- 
tain the  improvement,  the  cod-liver  oil  should  be  persisted 
with  for  weeks  or  months  if  necessary.  Cutaneous  inunc- 
tions are  also  of  value,  but  their  consideration,  beyond  this 
mere  mention,  does  not  come  within  the  scope  of  my 
paper. 

19  Fifth  Avenue. 


THE  "McBURNEY   POINT." 
By  RICHARD  II.  GIBBONS,  M.  D., 

HCRANTON,    PA. 

Believing  that  the  attention  given  to  the  so-called 
"  McBurney  point"  is  misleading,  and  that  Dr.  McBuroey 
himself  attaches  to  it  but  little  of  the  importance  which 
many  who  have  written  or  spoken  upon  the  "point"  since 
he  referred  to  it  in  his  paper  in  your  Journal  about  a  year 
:igo  have  given  it,  I  take  this  opportunity,  afforded  by  a 
medical  gentleman,  who  recently,  while  engaged  in  discuss- 
ing the  treatment  of  appendicitis,  said:  "There  existed 
no  longer  any  excuse  for  a  physician  who  pleaded  ignorance 
of  the  '  McBurney  point,'  "  as  if  the  fact  of  finding  the 
McBurney  point  made  it  absolutely  certain  that  it  was  then 
time  to  call  in  a  surgeon.  And  then  what?  Why,  one 
would  think,  to  read  the  foregoing  quotation  and  the  sen- 
tences immediately  preceding  and  following  it,  that  there 
was  nothing  left  to  do  but  at  once,  upon  the  arrival  of  the 
surgeon,  to  open  the  abdominal  cavity. 


Now  for  the  "  point."  In  all  inflammations  of  the  ab- 
dominal organs,  pressure  made  by  the  tip  or  tips  of  the  fin- 
gers over  the  abdominal  walls  elicits  pain,  while  pressure 
made  by  the  flat  hand  will,  on  the  contrary,  relieve  pain.  The 
only  exception  to  this  rule  will  be  found  to  exist  in  peritoni- 
tis, where  pressure  oi  any  kind  vi\\\  immediately  bring  respon- 
sive warning  that  pain  has  been  produced.  The  finger-point 
pressure  upou  the  abdominal  muscles  will,  in  most  cases, 
not  cause  pain  until  the  pressure  has  been  severe,  or  so 
deeply  applied  as  to  put  the  muscle  on  the  stretch.  The 
exceptions  here  noted  are  to  be  found  when  the  pressure  is 
applied  at,  or  near,  or  upon  its  tendinous  or  fibrous  ele- 
ments. Even  in  healthy  muscles,  although  apparently 
healthy  abdominal  walls  may  be  in  a  condition  differing 
entirely  from  that  of  perfect  health,  there  is  an  innate  dis- 
position to  resistance  to  pressure  of  a  character  assuming 
the  pointed  means  ;  so  that  it  is  necessary  and  is  laid  down 
as  a  rule  in  works  teaching  medical  diagnosis  to  be  careful 
in  palpating  the  abdominal  organs  to  lay  the  open  hand 
gently  upon  the  walls  before  applying  the  pressure  neces- 
sary to  make  them  give  way,  which  they  will  not  do  if  one 
is  careless  about  this  rule.  So,  too,  when  examining  the 
pelvis  by  the  bimanual  method,  how  careful  we  must  be 
with  the  abdominal  hand  not  to  cause  muscular  resistance, 
thereby  thwarting  our  otherwise  best-directed  efforts  I 

In  years  gone  by,  and,  in  fact,  to-day,  this  differentiation 
may  well  be  applied:  pain  elicited  by  the  flat-hand  press- 
ure over  the  abdominal  region,  other  things  being  equal, 
made  peritonitis  the  probable  diagnosis,  while  pain  elicited 
only  by  point  or  finger-point  pressure  excluded  this  disease, 
and  made  the  diagnosis  of  rheumatism  most  probable. 

In  those  days  everything  of  a  painful  nature  situated  in 
the  muscular  regions  was  looked  upon  as  being  rheumatism, 
while  nowadays  we  can  look  upon  these  conditions  as  sep- 
tic infiltration  of  muscular  or  fibrous  structures,  these 
septic  conditions  being  due  to  various  forms  of  septic  influ- 
ences existing  in  immediate  or  remote  organs — such  as 
gonorrhoea  and  stricture,  rheumatism,  "la  grippe,"  pyosal- 
pinx,  local  peritonitis,  cystitis,  metritis,  proctitis,  anal  fis- 
sure, hiemorrhoids,  or  even  to  the  cause  to  which  the  trou- 
ble is  entirely  assigned  (appendicitis),  not  because  it  is 
truly  indicative  of  the  condition  known  as  appendicitis,  but 
because  there  is  an  inflammation  of  an  abdominal  organ 
that  permits  of  muscle  and  fibrous  infiltration  by  means  of 
its  intimate  connection  through  the  absorbent  system.  That 
this  is  so  I  am  very  sure,  and  any  one  can  demonstrate  it  to 
be  80  by  carefully  seeking  for  it.  That  Dr.  McBurney  has 
found  severe  pain  at  a  point  midway  between  the  anterior 
superior  spine  of  the  ilium  and  the  lynbilicus  goes  without 
further  saying.  1  do  not  question  the  assertion.  What  I  do 
(juestion  is  that  it  has  any  cHagnostic  value  as  a  "point" 
especially  referable  to  an  inflamed  or  suppurating  condi- 
tion of  the  vermiform  appendix.  It  is  witiiout  a  doubt  found 
in  all  these  cases,  and,  previous  to  general  involvement  of 
the  peritonajum  and  its  contained  organs,  this  point  can  be 
demonstrated  at  various  places  over  the  right  half  of  the 
abdomen,  and,  as  the  general  involvement  takes  place,  at 
more  remote  and  different  parts  of  the  abdominal  walls. 
The  reasons  for  finding  it  at  the  special  point  where  Dr. 
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McBurney  looks  for  it  is  that  at  this  location  there  is  a 
much  greater  expanse  of  fibrous  tissue  than  at  any  other 
near-by  point  of  the  actual  seat  of  inflaramation,  and,  fur- 
ther, because  just  at  this  place  we  have  several  quite  large 
sensory  nerve  filaments  distributed  to  the  neighboriug- 
parts. 

In  my  own  work  I  always  rely  to  a  great  extent  upon 
the  difference  of  pressure  necessary  to  elicit  pain  when  en- 
deavoring to  decide  whether  or  not  the  trouble  is  this,  that, 
or  what  not.  I  have  often  and  often  tripped  up  medical 
men  in  their  diagnosis  of  peritonitis  just  by  this  means  of 
exclusion.  In  the  past  year  I  have  specially  tested  the 
fallibility  of  this  rule,  and  have  found  it  to  be  more  than  re- 
liable.    I  will  briefly  refer  to  a  case  in  point. 

Case. — During  the  earl.v  part  of  September  I  was  asked  to 
see  a  young  girl  about  fourteen  years  of  age.  She  had  just  re- 
turned from  the  sea-shore  and  commenced  attending  school. 
Tlie  weather  was  damp  and  cold  and  the  fires  in  the  school- 
room were  not  as  jet  brought  into  use.  She  had  spent  a  week 
of  school  hours  in  this  cold  room,  and  previous  to  this  had  spent 
the  cold  nights  and  many  cold,  damp  days  of  August  where  she 
was  not  provided  wiih  flannels.  On  Sunday  she  partook  of  a 
large  dinner  with  rich  desserts,  consisting  of  ice-cream,  raisins, 
paddings,  nuts,  etc.  At  midnight  slie  was  taken  ill,  and  I  was 
called  at  ten  the  following  morning.  I  found  hersuft'ering  from 
nausea,  witli  temperature  101°  F.,  pulse  100,  and  red-pointed 
tongue,  right  Hinb  drawn  up,  general  pain  over  the  region  cov- 
ered by  the  obliqui  and  rectos  of  the  right  side,  intense  pain 
and  apparent  swelling  over  the  region  of  the  cajcum  and  appen- 
dix, the  characteristic  point,  styled  McBurney's  point,  constipa- 
tion, and  most  of  the  otlier  symptoms  to  make  up  the  group  at- 
tendant upon  a  case  of  appendicitis.  I  gave  a  guarded  prognosis, 
stating  to  her  family  that  the  cliild  was  undoubtedly  suffering 
from  rheumatism  or  intluenzoid,  altlioiigh  she  might  be  suffering 
from  an  attack  of  appendicitis,  in  whicli  event  it  might  become 
necessary  to  interfere  surgically.  She  was  given  Epsom  salts  in 
draclim  doses  every  two  hours,  combined  with  sulphate  of  mor- 
phine and  atropine,  one  twelfth  of  a  grain  of  the  former  and 
one  two-huudredtli  of  a  grain  of  tlie  latter,  with  a  drop  of  the 
tincture  of  veratrum  viride  every  hour.  I  saw  her  every  four 
hours,  on  eacli  occasion  finding  the  "McBurney  point"  moic 
marked  than  on  the  preceding  visit.  Slie  gradually  kept  grow- 
ing worse,  until  at  the  end  of  forty-eight  hours  her  symptoms 
were  somewhat  alarming.  I  had  purposely  kept  from  lier  until 
this  time  any  of  the  specific  drugs  now  used  in  rheumatic  con 
ditions,  when  at  this  stage  of  development  I  gave  her  several 
doses  of  three  grains  each  of  salicylate  of  sodium.  She  at  once 
began  to  improve,  and  was  entirely  well  in  a  very  short  time. 
Following  thisshe  had  another  just  such  an  attack,  three  months 
after.  The  same  treatment  as  first  tried  in  the  initial  attack 
gave  iu  the  second  attack  but  little  or  no  relief,  when,  upon 
again  trying  the  salicylate,  she  rapidly  improved  and  regained 
perfect  health,  whicli  slfte  still  retains.  It  must  be  understood 
that  she  had  the  therapeutic  effects  of  the  drugs  first  tried  on 
each  occasion  ;  the  constipation  had  been  overcome,  she  had 
the  somnolent  effects  of  the  morphine  with  the  relaxing  effects 
of  the  atropine,  etc.  So  it  will  not  lie  fair  to  a'^sume  that  the 
treatment  originally  instituted  had  any  but  slight  effects  ui)ou 
the  attack,  neillier  will  it  do  to  suppose  that  the  case  was  one 
of  recurring  appendicitis. 

So  now,  after  considerable  risk  at  overtaxing  your  read- 
ers, I  would  say  tliat  the  "MclJurney  point"  may  be  found 
at  any  location  tbrougliout  the  body  where,   with   point 


pressure,  muscle  structure  in  septic  or  inflamed  condition 
is  put  upon  the  stretch.  It  is  more  easily  found  at  points 
where  tendinous  elements  enter  into  the  muscle  structure, 
and  finally,  at  the  complete  tendinous  structure,  character- 
istic pain  is  very  quickly  elicited  as  soon  as  the  parts  are 
made  tense.  So  it  is  but  little  wonder  that  at  the  location 
indicated  by  Dr.  McBurney  the  characteristic  pain  is  usu- 
ally found,  for  here  we  have  an  extensive  area  of  fibrous 
structure  entering  into  the  formation  of  the  linea  semiluna- 
ris, as  well  as  the  sheath  of  the  rectus  muscle..  The  fibrous 
structure  here  is  so  extensive  indeed  that  it  is  always  con- 
sidered, a  comparatively  safe  location  for  opening  the  ab- 
dominal cavity,  and  Dr.  McBurney  makes  use  of  this  fact 
in  defending  the  Langenbeck-Sands-McBurney  incision 
when  surgical  means  are  resorted  to,  for  does  he  not  argue 
that  here  it  is  always  possible  to  open  the  cavity  without 
exposing  muscular  tissue  ? 

At  the  time  that  Dr.  McBurney's  paper  (already  referred 
to)  appeared  I  wrote  a  letter  somewhat  similar  to  this,  but 
(lid  not  ofEer  it  to  you  for  publication,  leaving  the  subject 
for  older  and  wiser  heads.  But  since  no  article  lias  ap- 
peared as  yet  to  take  exceptions  to  the  almost  positive 
value  given  to  what  Dr.  Lewis  A.  Stimson  has  named  the 
"  McBurney  point,"  I  feel  that  it  is  my  duty  to  now  oflfer 
my  views  in  reference  thereto.  These  views  were  written 
liefore  the  appearance  of  Dr.  Hodgman's  article,  and,  of 
course,  before  the  report  of  Dr.  Smith's,  to  both  of  whose 
cases  I  will  now  refer,  as  they  very  materially  strengthen 
the  position  I  attempt  to  maintain.  Dr.  Hodgman's  case 
is  reported  in  your  Journal  bearing  date  of  November  15, 
1890.  The  doctor  there,  in  referring  to  his  case,  says: 
'■  The  McBurney  point  was  exceedingly  tender — far  more  so 
than  any  other  spot  on  the  abdomen.  The  left  side  was  also 
lender  at  a  point  correspondiru/  to  the  McBurney  on  the  right, 
ijft  to  not  nearly  the  same  extent  as  the  latter."  (Italics 
mine.)  He  further  adds  that  an  operation  for  the  removal 
of  a  probably  diseased  appendix  was  performed,  that  the 
appendix  was  found  to  be  healthy,  but  that  be  removed  a 
large  quantity  of  pus  from  the  abdominal  and  pelvic  cavi- 
ties. His  patient,  unfortunately,  was  in  a  hopeless  condi- 
tion before  the  operation  was  begun,  and  death  soon  fol- 
lowed. On  post-mortem  examination,  "tlie  cause  of  the 
peritonitis  became  apparent  in  that  the  right  ovary  had 
been  the  seat  of  a  large  abscess  that  had  burst  into  the 
peritoneal  cavity,"  the  nearest  approach  to  appendicitis 
being  the  statement  that  "the  ovary  was  lying  directly 
underneath  the  caput  coli."  Dr.  Smith  reports  iiis  case  in 
the  Xew  York  Medical  Record  of  a  week  ago,  and  with  the 
statement  that  "McBurney's  point  was  very  well  marked," 
and  this  fact,  coupled  with  other  symptoms,  prompted  him 
to  refer  the  case  from  tlie  medical  side  of  the  hospital 
where  it  was  seen  to  the  surgical  division  "  for  operation 
for  appendicitis."  Here  "some  delay  took  place  before 
the  o[>cration  could  be  done,"  during  which  time  other 
symptoms  presented  themselves  tiiat  led  to  exploratory 
imiicture  ami  incision,  revealing  the  fact  that  all  the  symp- 
toms were  due  to  rupture  of  the  kidney.  When  Dr.  Smith 
ri'[)orted  this  case  he  said  that  the  patient  "  was  doing  well." 
lie  further  adds:  "It  was  only  on  account  of  the  delay, 
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during  which  the  physical  signs  changed,  that  an  operation 
was  not  done  for  appendicitis." 
435  Wtomisg  Atence. 


A  CONTRIBUTION  TO 

THE  SURGICAL  TREATMENT  OF 

JACKSONIAN   EPILEPSY; 

EXCISIO.V  OF  THE  ASM  CEXTKE* 

Bt   EDWARD    B.   ANGELL,    M.  D., 

B0CBE9TKR,  N.  T. 

Last  June,  P.  0.,  Jr.,  thirteen  years  of  age,  a  confirmed 
epileptic  for  three  years  and  a  half,  was  placed  under  my  care 
by  the  family  physician.  Dr.  A.  Dann,  of  Rochester. 

Briefly  stated,  the  history  and  examination  indicated  a  focal 
epilepsy  of  severe  character,  involving  the  arm  and  face  centers 
of  the  left  motor  area.  There  was  no  predisposition  to  the  dis- 
ease, eitlior  inherited  or  acquired.  Its  initial  symptom  had  been 
a  brief  aphasia  of  sudden  onset,  followed  six  months  later  by  a 
typical  epileptic  convulsion.  At  first  the  attacks  were  rare,  oc- 
curring only  at  night,  but  some  months  after,  light  seizures  re- 
curring paroxysmally  were  noted  in  the  day  time.  For  some 
diiys  the  seizures  were  repeated  at  intervals  of  live  or  ten  min- 
utes, with  less  frequency  during  sleep.  Then  would  follow  a 
period  of  comparative  freedom  lasting  from  one  to  four  months. 
Each  relapse  was  preceded  by  a  marked  dyspepsia  with  heavily 
coated  tongue,  foul  breath,  sallow  skin,  and  constipation.  No 
paralysis  followed  the  first  attack,  but  very  early  in  the  course 
of  the  disorder  weakness  of  the  muscles  affected  was  noted,  and 
later,  after  each  seizure,  momentary  palsy,  with  marked  impair- 
ment during  the  whole  epileptic  period. 

Mental  development  had  been  retarded  in  part  by  compul- 
sory cessation  from  school.  While  he  was  childish  lie  was  not 
at  all  dull-witted ;  on  the  contrary,  quick  and  responsive.  In 
temperament  he  was  happy  and  hopeful,  in  no  way  morose  or 
obstinate— quite  an  improvement,  by  the  way,  over  his  earlier 
disposition.  The  preceding  winter,  through  the  advice  of  an 
eminent  neurologist,  the  ocular  muscles  had  been  cut,  with,  how- 
ever, a  negative  result. 

During  the  |)criod  of  epileptic  status  the  pulse-rate  was  in- 
creased, the  temperature  elevated,  and  the  urine  slightly  .albu- 
minous. Tliere  was  no  cranial  asymmetry,  while  measurements 
showed  equal  development  in  the  muscles  of  either  side.  Nor 
was  there  any  sensory  disturbance. 

The  signal  symptom  of  a  seizure,  noted  on  many  occasions, 
affected  tlie  adductor  of  the  right  thumb  and  successively  in- 
vaded the  muscles  of  the  forearm,  shoulder,  and  face.  About 
thirty  seconds  elapsed  during  the  onset  of  the  convulsion. 
Tonic  contraction  i)ersisted  for  a  similar  period,  while  the  at- 
tack was  completed  by  clonic  spasms  of  equal  duration.  In 
severe  attacks  the  right  log  was  involved  with  occasionally  gen- 
eral convulsions  and  loss  of  consciousness.  In  the  far  more  fre- 
quent mild  seizures  full  consciousness  with  fair  control  of  speech 
was  retained.  During  all  this  time  bromide  in  drachm  doses 
daily  had  been  given  with  fair  success.  But  the  present  series 
of  seizures  had  been  far  more  intractable,  and  the  drug  had 
seemed  to  lose  its  effect.  The  severe  epileptic  state  had  already 
lasted  over  three  weeks;  the  seizures  were  recurring  every  five 
minutes;  the  case  was  desperate  and  evidently  becoming  worse. 
The  failure  of  drugs  to  control  the  disease,  its  exceedingly  fre- 
quent manifestation,  the  focal  character  of  every  seizure,  and 
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the  evident  mental  deterioration  led  me  to  express  the  opinion 
that  surgical  interference  alone  offered  promise  of  relief. 

A  careful  examination  of  the  fundus  of  the  eye  by  Dr.  Sum- 
mer Hayward,  of  Rochester,  with  a  negative  result,  together 
with  the  absence  of  headache  or  scar,  suggested  the  probability 
of  cortical  defeneration  rather  than  that  of  any  coarse  lesion 
as  the  pathological  condition.  An  operation  might  not  be  com- 
plete without  removal  of  the  motor  area.  Under  these  circum- 
stances it  was  decided  to  delay  for  a  time. 

The  amount  of  bromide  was  very  largely  increased  and  ni- 
troglycerin added  with  better  results.  During  the  summer  the 
attacks  became  infrequent  and  the  patient  gained  rapidly  in 
strength.  But  in  September  the  disease  again  became  aggra- 
vated, and  the  family  not  only  consented  to  the  operation,  haz- 
ardous as  it  was,  hut  urged  immediate  action.  Accordingly,  on 
the  21st  of  September,  after  thorough  antiseptic  pre|)aration  of 
both  patient  and  chamber,  the  operation  was  performed  by  Dr. 
Frederick  Zinimer,  of  Rochester. 

The  technique  of  the  operation  need  not  be  dwelt  upon. 
Careful  asepsis  rather  than  antisepsis  prevailed,  and  the  whole 
operation  was  carried  out  with  thorough  attention  to  detail  and 
most  satisfactorily  completed. 

Two  contiguous  buttons  of  bone  an  inch  and  a  quarter  in 
diameter  were  removed,  exposing  the  motor  area  of  the  face, 
arm,  and  a  portion  of  the  leg.  Nothing  abnormal  in  the  aji- 
pearance  of  any  tissue  was  noted  save  a  flattening  ,<ind  aggluti- 
nation of  the  convolutions.  By  faradaic  stimulation  the  motor 
centers  were  readily  distinguished,  and  at  one  point  an  exact  re- 
production of  the  epileptic  seizure  was  obtained.  The  suggestion 
is  offered  that  this  measure  might  be  serviceable  in  locating  sub- 
cortical lesions  preliminary  to  definite  instead  of  indiscriminate 
exploratory  puncture.  Especially  would  it  be  of  value  where  a 
neoplasm,  by  reason  of  its  consistence,  yielded  no  indication  of 
its  presence  to  the  exploring  needle.  Thorough  exploration  to 
the  depth  of  half  an  inch  by  probe  yielding  a  negative  result, 
excision  of  the  gray  matter  of  the  affected  area  was  considered 
justifiable.  By  careful  dissection  all  of  the  arm  center  and  a 
portion  of  the  face  center  were  removed,  a  stream  of  warm 
sterilized  water  being  directed  upon  the  field  of  operation  dur- 
ing the  whole  time. 

The  dura  was  properly  sutured  and  the  buttons  of  bone, 
which  had  been  most  carefully  protected  in  ajar  of  stirilized 
water  at  a  temperature  of  100°  to  105°  during  the  interval,  were 
then  replaced,  one  being  retained  in  position  by  a  ledge  of  bone, 
the  other  by  a  suture  through  its  center.  The  edges  of  the  scalp 
were  then  stitched  together  and  drainage  was  provided  for.  A 
dressing  of  bichloride  gauze,  retained  by  a  recurrent  bandage, 
completed  the  operation. 

Very  unfortunately,  through  the  carelessness  of  the  his- 
tologist  to  whom  it  was  sent  for  examination,  the  portion 
removed  was  lost,  and  no  report  of  its  character  can  be  given. 

The  patient  reacted  well,  consciousness  was  quickly  restored, 
and  within  twenty-four  hours  he  could  speak  ea.sily  and  had 
slight  control  of  the  leg  muscles;  but  voluntary  control  of  the 
right  arm  muscles  was  permanently  alndished.  For  two  days 
i;he  seizures  recurred,  though  with  less  frequency  and  force.  By 
the  third  day  they  had  ceased  entirely.  For  six  days  the  patient 
did  very  satisfactorily  ;  the  temperature  varied  from  100  to  102°, 
while  the  pulse-rate  was  from  120  to  130.  Previous  to  the 
operation  the  temperature  had  ranged  from  100°  to  101°,  and  the 
pulse  from  "JO  to  120.  But  on  the  evening  of  the  seventh  day 
there  was  a  sharp  rise  in  the  tenqierature,  and  it  had  reached 
106°  by  the  eighth.  A  day  or  two  i>rcvious  a  free  discharge  of 
subarachnoid  fluid  was  noted  as  an  ominous  sign.  While  there 
was  neither  nausea  nor  headache,  a  single  distinct  epileptic  con- 
vulsion and  the  high  temperature  indicated  cerebral  trouble. 
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The  wounJ  was  reopened  and  an  unavaiiing  search  made  for 
pus.  Tlie  lower  button  of  bone  bad  become  detached  and  was 
removed.  Aloni;  the  drainage  tract  a  cerebral  hernia  had 
pushed  ap  beneath  the  hutton  and  escaped  over  the  margin  of 
tiie  trephine  opening. 

One  remarkable  fact  of  this  exploration  was  the  patient's  ab 
.solute  freedom  from  pain  or  shock.  No  ether  was  administered, 
and,  though  the  finger  was  freely  nsed  in  exploring,  no  pain  what- 
ever, beyond  that  felt  at  the  margin  of  the  scalp,  was  experi- 
enced, and  the  patient  talked  freely  during  the  whole  examina- 
tion. It  was  a  curious  sensation  to  converse  witli  a  human  bt  ing 
while  the  index  finger  was  pressing  upon  the  motor  area  so 
near  the  convolution  functionally  active.  Control  of  the  hernia 
was  attempted  by  strapping,  but  without  success.  The  quill 
suture  was  then  employed,  flattened  strips  of  lead  being  substi- 
tuted for  the  ordinary  quills  to  secure  close  coaptation  to  the 
soalp.  This  plan  was  in  a  measure  successful,  and  by  tighten- 
ing the  ligatures,  as  opportunity  offered,  partial  union  of  the 
scalp  margins  was  effected  without  producing  any  symptoms  of 
brain  pressure.  Temporary  improvement  again  followed;  but 
two  sliglit  chill.-i  on  the  eleventh  day,  and  a  feeling  of  stiffness 
in  the  nape  of  the  neck,  with  high  temperature  and  frequent, 
loose,  lemon-colored  stools,  ushered  in  a  typhoid  condition, 
which  lasted  until  the  twenty-fourth  day,  when  death  occurred, 
the  temperature  having  reached  106'5°. 

During  this  period  of  nearly  two  weeks  the  usual  meningeal 
symptoms  were  wholly  wanting,  while  the  abdominal  were 
typiiuil  of  true  typhoid  fever.  A  prodromic  history  of  high 
temperature  and  unusual  epistaxis  made  plausible  the  opinion 
thattyphoi<l  fever  existed  as  a  complication,  although,  of  eour-e, 
a  typhoid  state  of  meningitis  was  carefully  considered.  Is  it 
possible  that  the  opening  in  the  skull,  relieving  intracranial 
pressure,  thus  nioditjed  the  usual  symptoms  indicative  of  menin- 
gitis? A  few  hours  previous  to  death  .symptoms  of  cerebral 
pressure  supervened,  and  an  aspirating  needle  was  thrust  into  the 
Irft  ventricle,  into  the  occipital  lobes,  and  beneath  the  ten- 
torium, in  the  vain  hope  of  finding  pus. 

The  autopsy  was  made  sixteen  hours  after  death,  and  re- 
vealed extensive  inflammation  throughout  the  brain  and  its 
meninges.  Rigor  mortis  was  well  marked.  The  body  was 
much  emaciated. 

The  circumference  of  the  right  arm,  both  above  and  below 
the  elbow,  was  an  inch  less  than  that  of  the  left — a  change 
that  had  occurred  since  the  operation.  The  marked  atrophy  of 
muscles  of  the  right  arm  rapidly  following  the  excision  of  the 
corresponding  motor  centers  in  the  cerebrum  is  significant  «if 
their  infiuenco  upon  nutrition.  The  viu'iation  in  leg  measure- 
ments was  practically  nothing. 

The  remaining  button  of  bone  was  but  slightly  adherent  to 
the  periosteum.  Beneath  the  trephine  opening  there  was  a 
cavity  in  the  brain  substance  an  inch  in  depth  and  an  inch  in 
diameter,  communicating  with  the  left  ventricle;  the  surround- 
ing tissue  was  softened;  the  dura  mater  directly  beneath  the 
buttons  was  partly  absorbed  and  elsewhere  firmly  adherent  to 
the  vortex  ;  the  surlaee  of  the  left  hemisphere  was  bathed  in 
pus;  orgiiiiizcd  lymph  abounded;  and  the  cerebral  tissues  were 
injected.  All  these  changes  indicated  the  great  extent  of  a 
destructive  inflammatory  process.  Tliere  was  atrophy  of  the 
cortical  gray  matter  througliout  the  convolutions  of  the  left 
hemisphere,  particularly  marked  in  the  motor  zone  and  frontal 
lobes.  There  was  no  trace  of  the  punctures  made  by  the 
neeiHe,  except  whore  it  had  penetrated  the  vontricio  and  ten- 
lorinm. 

The  only  other  patlK>log;c«l  changes  consisted  in  slight 
hepatization  of  the  inferior  lobe  of  the  right  lung,  and  conges- 
tion, but  not  ulceration,  of  Peyer's  patcboa. 


The  present  case,  notwithstauding  its  unfortunate  termi- 
nation, is  brought  before  your  considerstion  because  of  its 
bearino'  upon  a  recent  field  of  experimental  surgery.  The 
desperate  condition  of  the  patient  alone  justified  resort  to 
so  hazardous  an  operation.  Neither  Dr.  Zimraer  nor  my- 
self expected  the  development  of  a  brain  hernia,  to  which 
we  attribute  the  fatal  moninaitis.  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
syinptoms  of  cerebritis  were  noted  earlier  than  those  of 
meningitis,  there  is  some  question  as  to  the  origin  of  the  in- 
flammation. Could  compression  of  the  cerebral  tissues  be- 
tween the  buttons  of  bone  and  skull  with  resultant  necrosis 
have  been  its  cause,  or  was  it  due  to  septic  infection 
solely  ? 

In  our  own  opinion,  the  fatal  ineuiugitis  was  duo  to  the 
hernia  alone.  Until  that  became  well  established  the  case 
progressed  favorably.  Whatever  may  be  the  case  when  the 
dura  is  not  opened,  unquestionably  not  enough  stress  has 
been  laid  upon  the  possibility  of  such  a  complication  when 
the  brain  itself  is  invaded  by  the  surgeon.  Whether  or  not 
the  buttons  of  bone  should  be  replaced  is  yet  an  unsettled 
ijuestion.  But,  most  assuredly,  were  we  to  repeat  the  op- 
ciation  we  should  not  needlessly  jeopardize  the  result  by 
Httempting  to  restore  the  bony  continuity  of  tlie  skull.  The 
reopening  of  the  wound  to  remove  the  ununited  bultini 
,rave  altogether  too  great  odds  to  the  protruding  brain. 

In  the  management  of  the  hernia  the  quill  suture  suc- 
i^eedcd  far  better  than  the  strapping  at  first  employed,  and 
suiTgesled  the  query  whether  it  should  not  have  been  used 
earlier.  Certainly  the  lead  strips  suggested  by  Dr.  Dann 
served  the  purpose  admirably. 

Finally,  is  it  justifiable,  in  the  absence  of  sure  indications 
of  a  tumor,  depressed  boue,  or  other  coarse  lesion  of  the 
brain,  to  trephine  for  Jacksoniaii  epilepsy  ?  Or,  opening  the 
skull  and  discovering  no  apparent  abnormal  condition,  even 
after  conservative  probing,  is  it  good  surgery  to  cut  through 
the  dura  and  excise  a  portion  of  the  cortex  implicated  ? 


IMPROVEMENT   IN  THE   VISION   OF  MYOPIA 

BY  TREATMENT  WITHOUT  GLASSES. 

By  W.   II.   BATES,   M.  D. 

Case  I. — Frank  G.,  aged  eighteen,  began  treatment  March  1, 
1888.  He  had  been  using  a  solution  of  atropine,  two  grains  to 
•in  ounce,  in  both  eyes  for  a  wetk.  Pui)il3  dilated  tid  majci- 
miim,  throat  dry,  and  cheeks  flushed.  The  best  vision  obtained 
with  both  eyes  without  glasses  was  ^j  the  normal.  With 
—  4  D.  S  ,  vision  |  the  normal.     Cloudy  vitreous. 

Treatment. — Iron,  cod-liver  oil,  laxatives,  counter-irrita- 
tion over  the  spine,  and  the  removal  of  hypertrophies  in  the 
no80. 

March  30.  i^SS.— The  vision  of  both  eyes  without  gla.'^M's 
^  the  normal. 

Case  II. — Sam.  J.,  aged  eighteen,  began  treatment  March  o, 
1888.  Vision  with  both  eyes  ,\  the  nornuil.  With  —  G  D.  S., 
vision  normal. 

Treatmtnt  consisted  of  atropine  in  the  eyes,  iron  internally, 
scton  in  temples,  and  nasal  troattnent. 

March  :;!).  ISHS. — Vi.-ion  had  improved  to  almost  normal 
without  glasses,  |J  — . 

Case  III. — Miss  A.,  aged  thirty,  began  treatment  December 
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31,  1887.     Vision  with  both  eyes  without  glasses  ^^.     TVith  — 
10  D.  S.,  vision  f  the  normal. 

Treatment  which  seemed  to  improve  the  vision  was  the  re- 
moval of  hypertrophies  in  the  nose,  tonics,  and  counter-irri- 
tation. 

April  10,  1S8S. — Vision  of  both  eyes  \  the  normal  without 
glasses. 

Case  IV. — Mr.  M.,  aged  twenty,  began  treatment  July  2, 
1888.  Vision  with  both  eyes  j'y  the  normal.  Extensive 
chorioidal, changes,  and  floating  bodies  in  the  vitreous.  Or- 
dered atropine  and  iodide  of  potassium. 

July  7,  1888. — Vision  without  glasses  not  improved.  With 
—  11  D.  S.,  vision  f 

At  different  periods  tlie  nose  was  operated  upon  with  only 
temporary  improvement. 

Three  leeches,  applied  first  to  the  left  temple,  and  at  a  later 
date  to  the  right  temple,  did  not  improve  the  vision. 

Auguiit  4th. — Vision  the  same  as  at  the  commencement  of 
treatment.     Atropine  is  still  used. 

The  iodide  of  potassium  was  stopped  and  the  vision  im- 
proved. Various  methods  of  counter-irritation  over  the  epi- 
gastrium were  employed  with  benefit. 

January  2,  1889. —  Vision  without  glasses  ^  the  normal. 

Case  V. — Hattie  K.,  aged  twenty  four,  began  treatment  June 
21,  1888.  Vision  with  both  eyes  witliout  glasses^  the  normal. 
With  —  5  U.  S.,  vision  f  the  normal. 

Ordered  atropine  and  iodide  of  potaj-sium. 

July  7,  1888. — Vision  without  glasses  slightly  improved. 

Treatment  of  the  naso-pharyngeal  catarrh  was  now  begun 
and  continued. 

Auf/ust  25th.— Y\s\on  of  both  eyes  without  glasses  i  the 
normal. 

Case  VI. — Louisa  H.,  aged  eight,  began  treatment  Novem- 
ber 1,  1889.  Vision  without  glasses  -^  the  normal.  Ordered 
atropine  and  blue  glasses,  to  stop  her  studies. 

Decemher  7,  i&W.  — With  —  4-5  D.  S.  C  —  5'5  U.  C,  vision 
f  the  normal. 

January  77,  ISOl. — Pupils  dilated  ad  maximum  by  the  atro- 
pine.    Visiim  of  both  eyes  without  glas.ses  f  the  normal. 

Case  VII. — Nellie  K.,  aged  thirteen,  began  treatment  Octo- 
ber 31,  1890.  Vision  of  both  eyes  without  glasses  j'j  the  nor- 
mal. With  —  10  D.  S.  C  —  5'5  t)-  C,  vision  f  the  normal. 
Patient  was  under  atropine  until  November  16,  1890,  when  the 
vision  was  found  to  be  unimproved  with  and  without  the  above 
glasses.     Atropine  stopped. 

Vision  was  improved  by  using  a  solution  of  bichloride  of 
mercury  as  an  eye  wash. 

Wearing  a  pressure  bandage  at  night  was  beneficial  for  a 
time. 

Treatment  of  tlie  nose  improved  the  vision. 

A  tenotomy  of  the  tendon  of  the  external  rectus  muscle  of 
the  left  &ye  also  improved  the  vision. 

Eserine,  by  contracting  the  pupil,  improved  the  vision  early 
in  the  treatment,  but  made  tlie  vision  worse  when  tried  Febru 
ary  2,  1891,  witli  the  vision  without  glasses  improved  to  ?  the 
normal. 

March  6,  i^.Oi.— Vision  witliout  glasses  |  the  normal. 

Contracting  the  pal|>ebral  fissure  (squinting)  makes  the  vis- 
ion worse. 

CoNCLrSIONS. 

1.  The  vision  in  many  cases  of  myopia  can  be  improved 
very  much  by  treatment  without  j^lasscs,  and  frequently 
tbis  improvement  is  so  marked  a.s  to  render  glasses  unne- 
cessary. 


2.  An  astigmatism  of  even  5  D.  did  not  interfere  with 
the  good  results. 

3.  The  greater  the  myopia  and  the  older  the  patient, 
the  loijger  is  the  time  necessary  to  obtain  the  best  results. 

4.  The  use  of  glasses  during  the  treatment  must  be  pro- 
hibited. 

131  West  Fitiv-sixTH  Street. 
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LETTER  FROM   PARIS. 

Rabies  in  Paris. — Sulphonal  in  Diabetes. — Accidental  Inocula- 
tion with  Syphilis.  —  Excision  of  the  Initial  Lesion  of 
Syphilis. 

Paris,  March  3S,  1S91. 

M.  Diijardlv-Beaimetz  has  rendered  his  annual  r«port  to 
the  Council  of  Hygiene  and  S;ilubrity  of  the  Seine  upon  the 
subject  of  rabies.  From  the  report  we  find  that  during  the  year 
1890  there  was  but  one  death  from  rabies  in  Paris — that  of  a 
child  seven  years  of  age  who  was  bitten  by  a  mad  dog  on  No- 
vember 22,  1889.  The  child  was  taken  to  the  Pasteur  Institute 
and  underwent  treatment  from  November  2-ith  to  December  3d. 
In  the  month  of  February  following  she  died  of  rabies.  The 
child  had  been  bitten  in  the  calf  of  the  right  leg.  From  this 
same  report  we  find  that  the  deaths  here  fromrabiesduring  the 
last  ten  years  have  been  as  follows:  In  1880,  4;  in  1881,  21  ; 
in  1882,  9  ;  in  1883,  4 ;  in  1884,  3  ;  in  1885,  22 ;  in  188ti,  3  ;  in 
1887,  9;  in  1888,  19;  in  1889,  6;  in  1890,  1.  From  the  other 
part  we  have  the  number  of  dogs  known  to  have  been  rabid  as 
follows:  In  1883,  182;  in  1884,  301;  in  1885,518;  in  1886, 
604;  in  1887,  644;  in  1888,  863;  in  1889,  367;  in  1890,  203. 
M.  Dujardin-Beaumetz  draw^  attention  to  the  fact  of  the  dimi- 
nution of  the  number  of  cases  of  rabies  in  man  in  the  years 
which  followed  those  in  which  the  number  of  deaths  had  been 
large.  He  .ittributes  this  fact  to  the  increased  public  attenticm 
drawn  to  the  disease  by  reason  of  the  number  of  deaths  and  to 
the  fact  that  at  such  times  the  jieople  reported  to  the  authori- 
ties very  carefully  all  the  animals  that  had  been  in  contact  with 
rabid  animals,  and  this  allowed  of  the  more  complete  extermi- 
nation of  the  contaminated  animals;  and,  moreover,  all  the  per- 
sons bitten  by  mad  dogs,  or  these  supposed  to  be  mad,  betook 
themselves  to  the  Pa>teur  Institute  for  treatment.  In  1890, 
ninety-five  inhabitants  of  the  Department  of  the  Seine  were 
treated  there.  Of  these,  twenty  had  been  bitten  by  animals 
proved  experimentally  to  be  rabid,  forty-five  by  animals  that  a 
veterinary  surgeon  had  pronounced  rabid,  and  thirty  by  ani- 
mals supposed  to  be  rabid.  Among  all  these  persons  there 
was  not  one  death,  the  infant  referred  to  having  been  bitten 
in  1889. 

According  to  the  Merrredi  medical,  an  Italian  physician. 
Dr.  Casarelli,  has  satisfied  himself,  by  experiments  made  at 
Professor  Grocco's  clinic,  that  sulphonal,^in  doses  of  thirty 
grains  daily,  diminishes  considerably  the  glycosuria,  the  poly- 
uria, and  the  polydipsia  of  diabetics.  He  obtains  these  results 
not  only  with  an  antidialietic  diet,  but  also  in  cases  where  the 
diet  is  mitigated.  In  general,  the  quantity  of  thirty  grains  a 
day  ought  not  to  be  surpa8.sed,  because  a  dose  of  tortii-five 
grains,  which  is  well  borne  at  the  start,  ends  by  ]>r(iilncing  ver- 
tigo and  somnolence;  but  these  accidents  subside  rapidly  when 
the  quantity  of  the  drug  is  lessened. 

Professor  Fournier,  at  the  Il^pital  St.  Louis,  presented  to 
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the  class  recently  a  very  interesting  case  of  syphilis  by  acci- 
dental inoculation.  The  patient,  a  man  of  about  thirty  five 
years,  had  undergone  a  course  of  treatment  at  the  hospital  for 
pediculosis,  and  had  been  discharged  as  cured.  Several  weeks 
later  he  returned  complaining  of  a  new  skin  lesion  situated  upon 
each  forearm,  which  proved  to  be  the  initial  lesion  of  syphilis. 
The  lesions  were  situated,  one  on  each  forearm,  at  the  spots 
that  would  come  in  contact  with  a  table  were  the  arms  folded 
and  the  patient  leaning  forward  resting  himself  upon  a  table. 
The  lesions  were  well  developed,  with  the  characteristic  ap- 
pearances, induration  of  the  base,  etc.,  together  with  induration 
of  the  neighboring  lymphatic  glSnds.  Professor  Fournier  drew 
marked  attention  to  the  case ;  he  said  that,  considering  the  mode 
of  development,  etc.,  it  must  be  acknowledged  as  a  case  of  ac- 
cidental contagion,  which  was  as  instructive  for  the  class  as  un- 
fortunate for  the  subject. 

The  only  mode  of  explanation  was  that  the  patient  had 
scratched  the  arms  and  had, leaned  upon  a  table  upon  which  the 
syphilitic  virus  had  been  accidentally  deposited.  The  case  was 
afterward  presented  to  the  French  Dermatological  Society,  and 
in  the  discussion  which  followed.  Dr.  M.  E.  Besnier  said  that  it 
was  extremely  interesting,  because  at  snch  great  hospitals  as  the 
St.- Louis  and  Midi  it  was  extremely  rare  to  see  syphilis  trans- 
mitted even  by  means  of  improperly  cleansed  instruments,  and 
he  mentioned  the  rarity  of  its  transmission  by  dental  instru- 
ments. On  the  other  hand,  he  said,  there  had  been  a  series  of 
examples  where  otologists  had  accidentally  inoculated  syphilis 
by  using  the  same  instrument  in  several  cases  without  cleansing. 
It  was  fair  to  conclude  that  the  syphilitic  virus  did  not  long  re- 
main virulent  upon  the  surface  of  objects  upon  which  it  was  de- 
posited. M.  Hardy  said  he  coincided  with  the  opinion  of  Dr. 
Besnier,  and  said  he  knew  of  no  case  where  syphilis  had  been 
transmitted  by  the  speculum,  and  yet  this  instrument  was  often 
improperly  cleansed.  In  the  case  where  the  inoculation  had 
been  traced  to  aural  instruments  nearly  all  of  them  had  occurred 
in  the  practice  of  one  man,  and  since  his  death  this  mode  of 
inoculation  had  been  extremely  rare. 

M.  Verchere  mentioned  having  seen  an  internal  chancre  in  a 
woman  at  the  .Saint-Lazarc,  where  formerly  one  syringe  bad 
been  used  in  common,  and  he  thought  the  patient  had  been  in- 
oculated through  the  medium  of  the  syringe.  He  had  since 
ordered  that  each  patient  should  have  an  individual  syringe. 

M.  Le  Pileur  said  that  in  his  nineteen  years'  connection  with 
the  Saint-Lazare  he  had  never  seen  a  single  case  of  syphilis 
transmitted  by  instruments,  while  it  was  common  to  see  the 
disease  transmitted  from  one  woman  to  another. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Medical  Society  of  Paris,  M. 
Julien  stated  that  he  had  occasion  in  ten  years  to  practice  ex- 
cision of  jivphilitic  chancres  eighteen  times.  lie  bad  always 
proceeded  with  the  strictest  antiseptic  precautions,  and  removed 
not  only  the  point  of  ulceration,  hut  also  all  the  surrounding 
indurated  zone.  L'nder  these  conditions  the  amount  of  sub- 
f-tance  lost  was  never  less  than  an  area  of  the  size  of  a  twenty- 
five-cent  piece,  and  ordinarily  was  as  large  as  that  of  a  tifty- 
cent  piece.  His  mode  of  operating  was  to  raise  the  chancre 
with  a  tenaculum  and  to  dissect  it  out  with  the  aid  of  scalpel  or 
scissors.  It  was  very  easy  afterward  to  examine  the  wound  and^ 
if  one  had  not  removed  all  the  diseased  tissue,  to  remove  as 
much  more  as  might  be  necessary.  lie  applied  sutures  after- 
ward, and  followed  the  whole  with  an  antiseptic  dressing.  Ho 
used  local  anicsthesia  by  cocaine,  and  ordinarily  the  wound 
healed  by  first  intention.  He  thought  that  the  operation  was 
not  always  useless,  and  that  it  was  legitimate  to  propose  it  when 
the  chancre  dated  hut  a  few  days  hack  and  the  glands  were 
healthy,  provided  one  was  sure  of  being  able  to  remove  the 
chancre  with  a  large  zone  of  the  tissue  that  surrounded  it. 
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TACHYCARDIA   AT   THE   MEXOPAUSE. 

It  is  not  many  weeks  ago  that  the  subject  of  rapid  pulse 
received  attention  in  our  columns,  but  of  the  numerous  authors 
cited,  none  had  studied  the  phenomenon  in  connection  with  the 
climacteric.  This  study  has  occupied  the  attention  of  Pro- 
fessor Kisch,  of  the  Prague  faculty,  a  resident  of  Marienbad, 
and  he  has  made  it  the  basis  of  an  able  article  in  a  recent  num- 
ber of  the  Prager  medicinische  Wochenschri/t.  Marienbad  is  a 
well-known  resort  for  women  approaching  the  change  of  life, 
and  the  author  has  had  ample  opportunities  for  studying  the 
varied  and  complex  nervous  and  circulatory  disturbances  of 
that  period.  As  his  conoeption  of  tachycardia  differs  some- 
what from  that  of  other  reliable  observers,  it  may  be  well  to 
give  his  definition  of  it.  He  defines  it  as  a  purely  nervous 
atFection,  not  dependent  upon  any  organic  disease  of  the  heart 
and  blood-vessels,  manifesting  itself  in  a  change  of  the  motor 
function  of  the  heart,  and  making  itself  evident  in  a  decided,  at 
times  extraordinary,  increase  of  the  frequency  of  the  heart's 
contractions.  Although  the  various  morbid  phenomena  at- 
tendant upon  the  change  of  life  have  received  ample  attention, 
this  functional  affection  of  the  heart  has  gone  almost  un- 
noticed. Stokes,  however,  in  his  well-known  work  on  Dis- 
eases of  the  Heart,  mentions  a  form  of  palpitation  at  the  meno- 
pause that  is  at  times  attended  with  paroxysmal  attacks  of 
great  rapidity  of  the  pulse. 

Kisch's  clinical  picture  of  the  atfection  is  as  follows:  At 
the  time  of  the  menopause,  occasionally  after  the  cessation  of 
the  menses,  but  most  frequently  between  the  ages  of  forty  and 
fifty  years,  when  the  menstrual  flow  is  beginning  to  show  signs 
of  change,  paroxysmal  attacks  o(  palpitation  may  occur  in 
women  whose  heart's  action  has  previously  been  quite  normal. 
These  attacks  sometimes  come  on  without  any  provocation,  and 
at  other  times  they  are  evoked  by  slight  causes,  snch  as  would 
have  no  effect  in  a  normal  state  of  health.  The  attacks  may 
come  on  while  the  patient  is  in  any  posture — walking,  sitting, 
or  lying  down,  and  even  during  sleep.  The  subjective  symp- 
toms accompanying  the  attacks  are  a  feeling  of  oppression  and 
of  anxiety,  throbbing  in  the  carotids  and  in  the  abdominal 
aorta,  severe  headache,  and  fugitive  sensations  of  heat  and  of  a 
rash  of  blood  to  the  head.  Occasionally  there  are  noises  in  the 
ears,  flashes  of  light  before  the  eyes,  and  dizziness,  and,  in  rare 
cases,  syncope  may  occur.  Objectively,  it  is  found  that  the 
pulse  numbers  from  120  to  150,  and  may  even  reach  200.  In 
most  cases  it  is  full,  powerful,  and  regular.  The  sphygmo- 
graphic  tracings  show  a  high  pulse  wave,  a  rapid  and  abrupt 
rise  of  the  ascending  line,  and  an  equally  rapid  and  abrupt  fall 
of  the  descending  line.     Redness  of  the  face,  neck,  and  chest  is 
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occasionallj'  noticefl.  This  may  appear  only  in  patches,  disap- 
pears in  a  few  minnte?,  and  is  attended  witli  a  burning  sensa- 
tion. Free  perspiration  on  the  head  and  bacli  oecnrs  at  times. 
The  attacks  may  come  on  several  times  in  a  day.  and  last  from 
a  few  minutes  to  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  Associated  with  these 
cardiac  disturbances  there  are  usually  uneasiness  of  mind  and 
body,  disability  for  continuous  work,  and  restless  sleep  dis- 
turbed by  dreams.  In  Kisch's  cases  anoamia  did  not  exist;  on 
the  contrary,  there  was  a  tendency  to  plethora,  and  the 
patients  had  a  dread  of  a  stroke  of  apoplexy.  Tlie  duration  of 
the  affection  may  vary  from  a  few  weeks  to  two  years  and 
longer. 

In  the  tachycardia  of  the  menopause  the  author  tbijiks  the 
etiological  factor  is  hyperplasia  of  the  ovarian  stroma.  This 
increase  of  connective  tissue  in  certain  predisposed  individuals 
acts  in  some  way,  unknown  as  yet,  upon  the  terminal  nerves  of 
the  ovarian  tissue  and,  through  them,  in  a  reflex  manner  upon 
the  sympathetic  nerve — the  accelerator  of  the  heart.  This 
assumption  receives  support  from  the  fact  that  tachycardia  is 
frequently  seen  after  the  operation  for  the  removal  of  the 
ovaries,  which  is  followed  by  a  slirmking  process  of  the  in- 
ternal genit.'il  organs.  In  the  way  of  treatment,  the  author  has 
obtained  the  best  results  from  a  systematic  course  of  mild  pur- 
gatives, suitable  dietetic  and  hygienic  regimen,  such  as  mount- 
ain air,  a  bland  diet,  and  active  bodily  exercise,  and  wet  appli- 
cations to  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen.  A  course  of  some 
weeks  at  Marienbad  is  usually  followed  by  improvement. 
Small  doses  of  the  bromides  generally  afford  relief  from  the  un- 
pleasant sensations  attending  the  attacks. 


VENOUS   CHANGES   IN   ARTEHIO-SCLEROSIfJ. 

A  RECENT  feature  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Baltimore  Clin- 
ical Society  was  a  paper,  or  more  properly  a  lecture,  by  Dr. 
William  II.  Welch,  of  the  Johns  Hojjkins  Ilospital,  on  Arterio- 
sclerosis, of  which  mention  occurs  in  the  Journal  of  the  Ameri- 
ran  Medical  Amocialion  for  November  1,  1890.  Tlie  speaker 
devoted  his  attention  chieHy  to  an  exposition  of  the  researches 
of  Thoma,  which  he  had  been  able  not  only  to  accept,  but  to 
verify  by  investigations  in  his  own  laboratory.  According  to 
Tlioma  and  Welch,  the  series  of  pathological  changes  known  as 
artorio-sclerosis  originates  in  a  weakening  and  a  yielding  of  the 
inid<lle  coat  of  the  arteries.  As  an  attempt  at  eompen?aliou  foi 
this  defect,  there  is  a  deposit  formed,  and  consequent  thickening 
of  the  intima  takes  |)lace.  This  view  sy.-tematizes  the  subject 
in  its  various  aspects,  and  shows  how  under  diflerent  circum- 
stances— in  the  fcetus,  after  labor,  in  connection  with  Bright's 
disease,  etc. — alterations  in  tlie  volume  of  the  peripheral  circu- 
lation arc  met  by  a  corresponding  reduction  in  the  caliber  of 
the  more  central  vascnlar  channels. 

But  otlier  views  are  equally  tenable.  In  the  Gazette  heb- 
iliinuiihiire  ile  mcdeeine  et  de  chiruryie  for  October  1 1,  1800,  the 
saiMO  interesting  subject  is  considered,  and  the  question  is  raised, 
whether  the  veins  are  not  attacked  in  arterio  sclerosis  in  the 
siiMio  manner  as  the  arteries.  Quite  recently  Sack,  Menhert, 
1111(1  B.TL'inarin.  tliree  pupils  cit  ■riioiiia's,  have  Studied  the  rela- 


tions of  phlebo-scltrosis  to  arterio-sclerosis.  The  author  of  the 
paper  in  the  French  journal.  Dr.  Spillmann,  of  Nancy,  has  long 
been  of  the  opinion  that  venous  atheroma  must  exist,  micro- 
scopically if  not  visible  to  the  naked  eye.  One  of  his  clinical 
assistants  undertook  to  solve  this  question,  devoting  a  year 
to  the  purpose,  and  answered  it  affirmatively.  Although  the 
large  veins  of  the  upper  part  of  the  body,  as  a  general  thing,  he 
says,  offer  no  macroscopic  lesions,  atheroma  is  found  in  the  in- 
ferior vena  cava,  in  the  iliac  veins,  in  the  renal,  femoral,  and 
poplite.il  veins,  and  most  frequently  where  these  veins  bifur- 
cate and  at  the  point  of  insertion  of  the  valves.  Macroscopical 
phlebo-sclerosis  is  of  two  kinds — disseminated  and  diffuse. 
The  elastic  fibers  are  diminished,  the  connective  tissue  is  in- 
creased. 

From  the  investigations  made,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  all  casis 
of  arterio-sclerosis  in  an  advanced  stage  present  evidences  of 
phlebo-sclerosis  as  well.  Disseminated  lesions  exist  oftenest  in 
the  iliac  and  popliteal  veins,  next  in  frequency  in  the  inferior 
vena  cava  and  the  saphenous  veins,  and  more  rarely  in  the 
brachial  and  renal  veins.  These  venous  lesions  progress  slow- 
ly, without  the  radical  change  that  transforms  the  arteries  into 
veritable  hard  pipes.  When  the  sclerotic  cachexia  is  fully  es- 
tablished, disseminated  atheroma  exists  in  the  veins  of  the 
lower  part  of  the  body,  and  occasionally  in  those  about  the 
head.  Thoma  and  his  pupils,  Sack,  Menhert,  and  Bergmann, 
consider  that  artorio-sclerosis  and  phlebo-sclerosis  have  the 
same  origin — viz.,  in  a  weakening  and  yielding  of  the  middle 
coat  of  the  veins  and  arteries  and  the  so-called  attempt  at 
compensation.  But  Dr.  Spillmann  thinks  this  weakening  and 
yielding  are  far  from  proved,  for  arterio-sclerosis  in  its  early 
stages  is  marked  by  arterial  ovc-r-distention  and  spasm  of  the 
arterioles,  which  is  not  an  indication  of  weakness  in  the 
muscular  coat.  And  how,  he  asks,  can  diminished  resistance 
produce  sclerosis  of  the  intima  ?  Monro,  Bouillaud,  and  Vir- 
chow  consider  atheroma  due  to  primary  arterial  infliimmation. 
Th'4  development  of  arterio  sclerosis  is  marked  by  stages  known 
as  arterial  sclerosis,  atheroma,  myocarditis,  and  venous  sclero- 
sis, the  whole  circulatory  system  becoming  affected  at  last,  and 
the  ooMiplcxus  of  lesions  constituting  angeio  sclerofis. 


M  IN  Oil  PABAGIiAPIIS. 

BRONCHIECTASIS  IN  YOUNG   cniLDREN. 

This  disease  has  received  but  meager  notice  from  mo^t  au- 
thors, though  it  is  by  no  means  uncommon  in  childhood.  It  is 
discussed  by  Dr.  J.  W.  Carr  in  a  recent  number  of  the  Practi- 
tioner. It  is,  of  course,  always  secondary  to  some  antecedent 
lung  trouble,  and  is  most  common  in  ill-nourished  and  rickety 
children.  In  such  children  the  bronchial  catarrh  of  measles  or 
whooping  cough  rcailily  extends  downward,  and  tends  to  be- 
come chronic,  or  it  may  result  iu  acute  broncho-pneumonia. 
The  cliild  is  further  weakened  by  the  acute  s])ecific  fever  per 
fe.  These  causes  cond)ined  tend  to  weaken  the  bronoliial  tubes 
and  impair  their  elH>ticity.  It  must  be  remembered  that  while, 
for  convenience,  bronchitis,  colhipse,  imtunionia,  and  pleurisy 
are  described  as  separate  diseases,  in  reality  they  arc  generally 
associated,  especially  in  cliildron,  and  most  of  all  in  young  chil- 
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dren.  In  infants  it  is  not  nnusaal  to  find  the  diffuse  forai  of 
broncho-pneumonia  extending  until  it  involves  large  tracts  of 
lung  tissue  and  simulating  croupous  pneumonia.  At  the  same 
time  bronchitis  will  be  present,  with,  perhaps,  small  patches 
of  collapse  and  even  a  little  Ivmph  on  the  pleura.  It  is  in  con- 
ditions like  this  that  bronchiectasis  most  commonly  appears. 
While  several  diseases  may  separately  produce  it,  it  is  a  com- 
bination of  them  that,  as  a  rule,  brings  it  about.  It  is  not 
known  *hether  the  condition  is  due  simply  to  passive  dilata- 
tion of  the  bronchi  or  to  the  formation  of  fibrous  tissue  outside 
their  walls,  but  it  is  probable  that  both  conditions  are  usually 
concerned  in  the  process.  The  elasticity  of  the  bronchi  is  re- 
duced by  chronic  bronchitis  and  pneumonia,  and  dilatation  may 
follow  from  the  strain  of  coughing.  Secretions  collecting  in 
the  dilated  portions  per|ietuate  tlie  inflammation,  which  gradu- 
ally extends  to  the  interalveolar  fibrous  tissue,  setting  up  a 
fibrosis.  As  the  new  fibrous  tissue  contracts,  the  weakened 
walls  of  the  bronchi  are  drawn  still  farther  apart.  The  symp- 
toms are  vague  and  vary  in  different  cases.  Foetor  of  the 
breath  is  not  common.  There  is  frequently  a  violent  or  parox- 
ysmal cough.  Unless  it  is  afi:ected  by  some  acute  inflammatory 
attack  the  temperature  is  normal  and  in  the  late  stages  subnor- 
mal. The  physical  signs  alone  usually  suggest  rapid  destruc- 
tion of  lung  tissue,  and  distinct  cavernous  signs  are  readily 
elicited.  These  signs,  especially  the  gurgling  rales,  show  great 
variations  from  day  to  day,  and  the  patient  may,  instead  of  de- 
teriorating in  general  condition,  gain  flesh  and  strength.  When 
the  disease  is  extensive  the  prognosis  is  bad.  It  must  be 
founded,  however,  on  the  results  of  repeated  physical  exami- 
nations rather  than  on  improvement  in  the  general  condition. 
The  condition  is  a  practically  incurable  form  of  organic  lung 
disease. 

DF..\TII    FROM    DISEASE   OF   THE    CERVICAL   (iLAXDS. 

A  FATAL  termination  due  directly  to  diseased  cervical  glands 
is  an  unusual  occurrence.  The  accident  is,  however,  possible, 
and  with  the  slighte.-t  symptoms  of  interference  with  respira- 
tion, either  direct  or  indirect,  delay  in  operative  interference 
is  dangerous.  This  is  true  even  when  the  enlargement  of  the 
glands  is  moderate  and  recent.  A  number  of  such  cases  have 
been  reported  in  the  English  journals,  and  they  would  seem  to 
be  more  common  in  England  than  in  this  country.  Dr.  Thorn- 
ton, in  a  recent  number  of  the  Britinh  AledicalJournal,  reports 
two  of  considerable  interest.  The  first  patient  was  a  girl,  eight 
years  of  age,  having  a  few  small  isolated  glands  on  each  side  of 
the  neck.  The  mediastinal  glands  showed  no  enlargement  and 
tliere  was  do  pressure  on  tlie  trachea.  The  child  gradually 
wasted  and  after  five  months  died.  A  week  before  her  death 
she  began  to  cough  u()  foul-smelling  pus.  The  autopsy  showed 
the  superficial  cervical  glands  to  be  ordinary  tuberculous 
glands,  caseating  in  parts.  Immediately  behind  the  lower 
end  of  the  trachea  there  was  an  abscess  cavity  with 
two  or  three  small  glands  matted  together,  degenerated 
and  discharging  into  the  abscess  sac  at  its  upper  end.  Re- 
tweeo  the  lower  end  of  the  abscess  and  the  trachea  there  was 
a  ragged  opening.  In  the  second  case  the  glands  gradually  en- 
larged to  form  conipact  masse.s,  filling  both  anterior  triangles, 
bat  without  cansing  apparent  pressure  on  the  trachea.  Symp- 
toms indicating  suppuration  were  present,  but  none  could  be 
detected  on  examination.  The  respiration  was  free,  but  had  a 
peculiar  liar.sh  sound,  which  had  been  noticed  also  in  the  first 
case.  The  patient  died  suddenly  with  gasping  and  choking. 
An  autopsy  was  not  allowed,  but,  from  a  consideration  of  the 
Hymploms  and  mode  of  death,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
the  boy  dietl  from  the  sudden  bursting  of  a  glandular  abscess 
into  the  trachea,  with  the  pouring  oat  of  saOicient  matter  to 


cause  suffocation  or  perhaps  spasm  of  the  glottis.  It  is  at  least 
certain  that  death  resulted  in  a  subject  whose  only  apparent  dis- 
ease was  enlargement  of  the  cervical  glands. 


FILARIAL   CHYLLRIA   TREATED   WITH    THYMOL. 

Scbgeox-Major  Lawrie,  of  Hyderabad,  India,  has  reported 
in  the  Lancet  two  cases  of  the  cure  of  chyluria  depending  on 
filarife  in  the  blood  by  the  use  of  thymol.  He  believes  that  by 
the  internal  administration  of  that  drug  the  filarise  may  be  de- 
stroyed both  in  the  blood  and  in  the  tissues,  and  the  chylous 
disease,  when  dependent  on  this  parasite,  entirely  cured.  One 
of  these  two  patients  was  admitted  into  the  hospital  suffering 
from  retention  of  urine  due  to  the  presence  of  a  large  chylous 
clot  in  the  bladder.  Catheterism  brought  away  a  small  quan- 
tity of  chylous  urine,  but  the  vesical  distention  was  not  relieved. 
Perineal  section  was  performed,  and  a  large  quantity  of  white 
clot  removed.  The  urine  continued  chylous,  and  tilaiice  were 
found  in  the  blood  at  night.  The  patient  was  never  tree  from 
fever,  although  quinine  and  various  other  remedies  were  faith- 
fully applied  without  any  effect.  Thymol  was  then  expriment- 
ed  with,  in  doses  of  a  grain  every  four  hours  ;  at  the  end  of  a 
fortnight  two  grains  were  given.  After  this  treatment  had  been 
continued  a  week  longer,  the  symptoms  began  to  improve,  and 
a  month  later  the  patient  was  almost  well  and  no  filarise  could 
be  detected  in  the  blood.  When  the  man  was  admitted  into  the 
hospital  he  was  greatly  emaciated  and  almost  in  a  dying  state. 
He  is  now,  a  year  later,  well  and  strong  and  stout.  In  the  sec- 
ond case,  five-grain  doses  of  thymol  were  the  maximum,  given 
thrice  daily,  that  point  being  gradually  reached  between  Octo- 
ber 6  and  November  23.  1890,  on  which  day  the  patient  was 
discharged  cured.    Chyluria  and  filari*  were  no  longer  present. 


THE   MITIGATION   OF   DRCC   INTOLERANCE. 

The  Pans  correspondent  of  the  Lancet  states  that  Dr.  F6r6 
has  found  some  instances  in  which  the  intolerance  manifested 
toward  certain  drugs  could  be  controlled  by  intestinal  antisep- 
sis. Sometimes  the  failure  of  the  drug  to  act  in  an  ordinarily 
kindly  wav,  being  such  an  exceptional  occurrence,  is  set  down 
to  the  fault  of  the  individual,  and  is  attributed  to  his  ''idiosyn- 
crasy of  intolerance."  When  this  condition  obtains,  the  indi- 
vidual does  not  at  all  times  evince  the  same  intensity  or  kind 
of  antipathy. ,  Dr.  F6r6  has  gone  further  and  has  made  some 
observations  that  lead  him  to  a.ssert  that,  by  practicing  intes- 
tinal antisepsis  with  naphthol  and  some  other  like  substances, 
patients  who  have  formerly  been  unfavorably  affected  by  even 
small  doses  of  the  bromides  will  cease  to  be  intolerant.  Epi- 
leptic patients  of  this  kind,  for  examide,  will,  when  naphthol 
and  salicylate  of  bismuth  are  given,  bear  large  doses  of  bro- 
mide of  potassium  without  any  inconvenience.  The  eczema 
and  psoriasis  sometimes  following  the  use  of  borax  will  be  pre- 
vented if  the  intestines  have  been  rendered  aseptic.  Dr.  F6r6's 
experiments  have  been  chiefly  in  the  cases  of  epileptics,  but  he 
adds  that  the  application  of  intestinal  antiseptics  as  a  check  to 
drug  intolerance  will  not  be  limited  to  that  class  of  cases. 


THE  TRE.VTMENT  OF  INFANTILE  IWR.VI.VSIS. 
The  following  is  an  outline  of  the  treatment  of  infantile 
paralysis  recommended  by  Simon  (Za  France  medicale,  Febru- 
ary 13,  1891).  At  first,  counter-irritation  over  the  spinal 
column  at  a  point  corresponding  to  the  origin  of  the  roots 
of  the  nerves  atTected.  For  this  purpose  the  least  painful 
agents  shouhl  be  chosen.  The  functions  of  the  skin  should  be 
stimalated  at  the  sjine  time  , by  means  of  baths  of  liot.Vater  or 
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vapor  given  in  the  bed.  Chloral,  aconite,  and  conium  may  be 
employed  to  calm  nervous  excitement.  After  the  tirst  eight 
days  electricity  should  form  the  basis  of  the  treatment.  Simon 
uses  a  weak  galvanic  current,  applying  the  positive  pole  to  the 
shoulder  and  arm,  the  negative  pole  being  placed  in  a  basin  of 
water  in  which  the  child's  hand  rests.  The  sitting  should  never 
last  more  than  eight  or  ten  minutes.  At  a  later  stage  faradism 
may  be  used,  always  with  the  greatest  cantion.  Among  drugs, 
nu.Y  vomica  is  of  the  greatest  service.  A  drop  of  the  tincture 
is  given  twice  daily,  at  the  two  principal  meals.  At  the  end  of 
ten  days,  or  earlier  if  indicated,  the  nux  vomica  should  be  re- 
placed by  arsenate  of  sodium,  a  sixtyfitth  of  a  grain  at  a  dose. 
The  use  .of  these  two  remedies  alternately  is  to  be  continued 
throughout  the  case.  Salt  and  sulphur  baths  are  recommended, 
but  only  in  the  late  stages  of  the  disease.  Above  all,  Simon  en- 
joins us  never  to  be  discouraged,  as  the  treatment  must  neces- 
sarily be  very  long. 

THE   PEOPLE'S   BATH.S. 

The  Xew  York  City  Mission  was  recently  made  the  admin- 
istrator of  a  fund  of  $6,600  subscribed  by  a  few  philanthropic 
persons,  to  be  used  for  the  erection  and  maintenance  of  public 
bath-houses.  At  a  conference  of  several  of  the  leading  chari- 
table associations  of  the  city  it  was  thought  best  that  the  work 
should  be  undertaken  by  the  Association  for  Improving  the 
Condition  of  the  Poor.  Accordingly,  the  City  Mission  has 
turned  the  fund  over  to  that  body,  and  also  leased  to  it  for  a 
term  of  years,  at  a  nominal  rental,  a  lot  of  land  adjoining  the 
Broome  Street  Tabernacle,  on  which  to  build  a  bath-house. 
The  association  has  advanced  the  additional  funds  needed  for 
the  first  bath-house,  about  $17,000,  and  contributions  are  now 
asked  for  to  repay  this  sum  and  to  establish  other  bath-houses. 
The  first  building,  with  a  capacity  for  five  hundred  baths  a 
day,  each  bather  being  insured  absolute  privacy  and  cleanliness 
of  quarters,  is  now  verging  on  completion.  A  member  of  the 
medical  prolession,  Dr.  Gouverneur  M.  Smith,  is  on  the  com- 
mittee having  the  undertaking  in  charge,  ^nd  physicians  may 
rely  upon  perfect  sanitary  regulations  being  enforced.  We  feel 
sure  that  they  will  be  glad  to  call  the  attention  of  their  wealthy 
patients  and  friends  to  the  deserving  character  of  the  work. 


TUE    ELIMIXATITE   TKEATMEXT   OF   PUERPERAL 
SEPTICJiMU. 

Fbo.m  a  study  of  infectious  diseases  in  general,  and  from  ob- 
servations on  the  methods  of  elimination  of  toxic  substances 
from  the  organism  by  the  natural  emunctories,  Ileliodor  de 
Swiecicki  (Gazette  hehdomadaire  <lc  medecine  et  de  chirurgu) 
advises  the  employment  of  those  means  to  rid  the  system  of 
poison  in  puerperal  septiciemia.  Of  course,  the  early  treatment 
of  this  disease,  if  the  case  is  seen  in  time,  is,  first,  by  asepsis  and 
antisepsis  by  means  of  uterine  irrigation,  etc. ;  and,  secondly, 
by  the  use  of  alcohol  and  every  means  to  prevent  the  poison 
from  overpowering  the  organism.  But,  if  the  morbid  germs 
and  their  products  have  surcharged  the  blood,  the  author  says, 
the  production  of  exaggerated  diuresis  and  diaphoresis  would 
be  a  rational  method  of  eliminating  the  morbid  elements.  The 
treatment  consists  of  subcutaneous  injections  of  pilocarpine  and 
the  drinking  of  large  and  frequent  draughts  of  sterilized  chlo- 
rideof-sodium  solution.  If  there  is  any  difficulty  in  the  pa. 
tiont's  swallowing  the  solution,  it  is  to  be  introduced  directly 
into  the  stomach  by  means  of  a  tube.  The  author  reports  the 
success  of  this  method  of  treatment  in  several  grave  cases  of 
puerpcriil  »ei)tic(pinia.  The  amelioration  of  the  symptoms  was 
prompt,  the  tetMperalurc  falling,  the  ))ulse  becoming  less  rapid, 
and  the  rigors  <lisiippo«riiii;  in  a  very  short  time.     The  patient 


must  be  watched  closely  for  any  sign  of  heart  failure,  in  the 
event  of  which  small  doses  of  alcohol  are  to  be  given. 


LNDLSCRIMINATE   MEDICAL   CHARITIES. 

The  Lancet  for  February  28th  contains  the  notice  of  a  meet- 
ing of  medical  men  to  consider  the  question  of  hospital  abuses 
and  the  advisability  of  taking  collective  aetiou  to  make  known 
the  views  of  general  practitioners  as  regards  hospital  reform  to 
the  special  committee  of  the  House  of  Lords  now  sitting  to  in- 
quire into  hospital  management.  Quite  a  number  of  prominent 
medical  men  were  present  at  this  meeting,  and  after  consider- 
able discussion  the  following  resolution  was  proposed,  seconded, 
and  carried  nem.  con.  That  a  provisional  committee  be  formed 
with  a  view  to  organize  general  practitioners  to  protect  their 
mutual  interests,  especially  in  regard  to  the  abuses  of  medical 
charities.  The  taking  of  this  step  by  the  London  general  prac- 
titioners is  quite  in  accord  with  the  feeling  existing  in  New 
York.  A  recent  number  of  this  Journal  refers  to  the  stand 
taken  by  one  of  our  leading  dispensaries  in  this  matter,  and 
recommends  the  adoption  by  other  charitable  institutions  of 
sucli  measures  as  will  best  protect  the  interests  of  the  physi- 
cian and  also  prevent  the  demoralizing  influence  of  carelessly 
applied  charity. 

TYPHOID   FEVER   COMPLICATED   WITH   JAUNDICE. 

Dr.  R.  L.  Macdoxsell  writes  to  the  Montreal  MedicalJour- 
nal  for  April  as  to  the  rarity  of  jaundice  as  a  complication  of 
typhoid  fever.  He  himself  has  had  only  one  case  that  he  can 
recall.  In  that  case  the  patient  was  pregnant  and  there  was  an 
overloaded  colon,  so  that  a  mechanical  cause  may  have  produced 
the  icteric  symptom.  In  Pepper's -System  o/'-l/cj/Zc/rtc  the  au- 
thor of  the  article  on  Typhoid  Fever  states  that  lie  has  never 
seen  this  complication,  and  is  inclined  to  think  that  it  is  very 
rare  in  this  country.  Murchison  met  with  only  three  cases,  all 
of  which  were  fatal,  although  in  two  the  jaundice  had  disap- 
peared before  the  patients  succumbed.  Altogether,  the  cases 
collected  by  him  numbered  only  nine,  all  of  which,  save  one, 
were  fatal.  Griesinger  had  seen  jaundice  ten  times  in  six  hun- 
dred cases  of  fever,  and  several  of  them  en<lcd  in  recovery  ; 
Liebermeister,  six  cases  in  fourteen  hundred  and  twenty  ;  and 
Hoffman,  ten  in  two  hundred  and  fifty. 


A    I'HOPDSEI)   IXTERXATIOXAL   AMERICAN    MEDICAL 
CONGRESS. 

Dr.  Ciiaules  A.  L.  Rekd,  of  Cincinnati,  purposes  introduc- 
ing at  the  Washington  meeting  of  the  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation resolutions  to  the  effect  that  an  invitation  be  issued  to 
the  medical  profession  in  the  various  countries  of  North  and 
South  America  to  hold  a  congress  in  the  United  States,  the  ar- 
rangements as  to  time,  place,  and  organization  to  be  left  to  a 
committee  made  up  of  one  member  from  each  State  and  Terri- 
tory and  one  each  frotn  the  army,  the  navy,  and  the  Marine- 
Hospital  Service.  Dr.  Reed  wishes  his  |)rqject  discussed  before 
the  May  meeting  takes  place. 


ITEMS,    ETC. 

The  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine. — At  llu-  next  nici'ling  of  the 

Seuliuii  in  II|iIiIIim1 loiry  :iii.l   Otolniiv.  on   .Mondiiy  ovcning,  the  20th 

insl.,  a  papiT  nii  Tlir  Tioatinoiit  of  U Iter  of  the  Cornea  liy  the  Actuitl 
Cautery  will  be  rend  by  Dr.  J.  H.  Claiborne,  and  one  on  Contagions 
Diseases  of  the  Eye,  by  Dr.  Achilles  E.  Dnvis. 

At  the  next  meeting  of  the  Soutiou  in  Gcncnd  Medicine,  on  Tues- 
day evening,  the  2Isl  inst.,  ii  piiper  on  American  Childhood  from  u 
Medical  Standpoint  will  be  rend  by  Dr.  Henry  L.  Tnylor;  one  on  Eel 
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Bovis  Inspissatum  as  a  Therapeutic  Agent,  by  Dr.  William  11.  Poiter; 
and  one  on  The  Value  of  Auscultatory  Percussion  as  a  Method  of  Diag- 
nosis, by  Dr.  F.  W*.  Jackson. 

At  the  next  meeting  of  the  Section  in  Obstetrics  and  Gyntecology, 
on  Thursday  evening,  the  23d  inst..  Dr.  Herman  L.  Collyer  will  report 
A  Case  of  Delivery  at  Six  Jlonths  and  a  Half,  with  a  Viable  Child;  and 
Dr.  Robert  A.  Murray  will  read  a  paper  on  The  Association  of  Rectal 
sDd  Pelvic  Disease  in  the  Female. 

At  the  next  meeting  of  the  Section  in  Laryngology  and  Rhinology. 
on  Tuesday  evening,  the  iSth  inst.,  Dr.  W.  C.  Phillips  will  present 
Notes  on  Aristol  in  the  Treatment  of  Disease  of  the  Nose  and  Throat. 

Infectious  Diseases  in  New  York. — We  are  indebted  to  the  Sanitary 
Bureau  of  the  Health  Department  for  the  following  statement  of  cases 
and  deaths  reported  during  the  two  weeks  ending  April  14,  1891 : 


DISEASES. 


Typhus 

Typhoid  fever . .      

Scarlet  fever 

Cerebro-spinal  meningitis. . 

Measles 

Diphtheria 

Small-pox 

Varicella 

Whooping-cough 


Week  ending  April  7. 

Weekendin 

Cases. 

Deaths. 

Cases. 

1 

0 

3 

10 

4 

6 

2-J5 

16 

235 

4 

1 

2 

321 

17 

357 

fl4 

32 

93 

0 

0 

1 

ti 

0 

12        ! 

9 

0 

4 

The  New  York  Polyclinic. — Dr.  Edward  A.  Avers  has  beeu  elected 
to  the  professorshi])  of  obstetrics. 

The  Mercy  Hospital,  of  Pittsburgh. — Dr.  Thomas  H.  Manley  has 
been  appointeil  to  condiut  the  examinations  in  New  York  of  candidates 
for  apftniiitinent  as  internes,  on  April  29th. 

The  Jenkins  Medical  Association,  of  Yonkers,  N.  Y. — The  special 
order  for  the  next  meeting,  to  be  held  ou  Thursd.ay  evening,  the  23d 
inst.,  is  a  paper  on  Appendicitis,  by  Dr.  P.  H.  I'yne. 

The  Death  of  Dr.  Augustus  Purdy  Williams  took  place  on  Satur- 
day, the  lllh  inst..  at  his  father-in-law's  house,  in  New  York.  f)r. 
Williams,  who  was  fifty-two  years  old,  was  a  native  of  New  York  and 
a  graduate  of  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons.  He  served  as  a 
medical  officer  of  the  navy  during  the  War  of  the  Rebellion.  After 
the  close  of  the  war  he  practiced  for  a  few  years  in  New  York,  and 
then  in  Rutherford,  N.  J.  For  the  past  three  years  he  had  been  unable 
to  practice,  on  account  of  failure  in  health.  He  was  an  excellent  prac- 
titioner and  a  highly  esteemed  citizen. 

Army  Intelligence, — Official  List  of  Vhaiige»  in  the  Stations  awl 
Duiicn  of  (Jlfi'-tnt  sfn'iti(/  in  the  Medical  Department,  United  States 
Armi/,  from  April  .',  to  April  11,  1891: 

HoFF,  .loH.N  Van  R.,  Captain  and  Assistant  Surgeon,  now  in  New  York 
city  ou  leave  of  absence,  is,  by  direction  of  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
War.  assigned  to  duty  as  an  additional  member  of  the  board  of 
medical  officers  constituted  by  Par.  18,  S.  0.  M,  March  7,  1891, 
from  this  office,  to  meet  in  New  York  city,  for  the  examination  of 
candidates  for  admission  to  the  Meilical  Corps  of  the  .\rniy,  etc. 
Par.  «.  S.  0.  78,  A.  G.  0.,  Washington,  D.  C,  April  7,  1891. 

Marine-Hospital  Service. — Official  List  of  the  Changea  of  Stations 

and   Ouli's  of  Medical  Officers  of  the   United  States  Marine-Hospital 

StTvice  for  the  three  weeks  eiuling  April  j^,  1801: 

WviiAN,  Waltkh,  Surgeon.  To  inspect  Delaware  Breakwater  Quaran- 
tine Station.     March  27,  1891. 

I'lRviA.NCK,  Gkokuk,  .SuTgcon.  Detailed  as  chairman  of  Board  of  Ex- 
aminers.    .Vpril  3,  1891. 

S.MVTEi.i.K,  II.  W.,  Surgeon.  To  proceed  to  Rockland,  Me.,  on  special 
duty.     March  25,  1891. 

Gassawav,  .1.  M.,  Surgeon.  Granted  leave  of  absence  for  five  days. 
April  2,  1891. 

GoDKRKY,  .Ions,  Surgeon.  Detailed  us  member  of  Board  of  Examiners. 
April  3,  1891. 


Ikwix,  Fairfax,  Surgeon.     Detailed  as  recorder.  Board  of  Examiners. 

April  3,  1891. 
Peckham,  C.  T.,  Passed  Assistant  Surgeon.     Granted  leave  of  absence 

for  fen  days.     March  26,  1891. 
Wasdin,  Eugeke,  Passed  Assistant  Surgeon.     Granted  leave  of  absence 

for  thirty  days.     March  27,  1891. 
Stimpsos,  W.  G.,  Assistant  Surgeon.     To  proceed  to  Charleston,  S.  C, 

for  temporary  duty.     March  211,  1891. 

Society  Meetings  for  the  Coming  Week : 

Monday,  April  20th :  New  York  County  Medical  Association ;  New 
York  Academy  of  Medicine  (Section  in  Ophthalmology  and  Otolo- 
gy); Hartford,  Conn.,  Medical  Society;  Chicago  Medical  Society. 

Ti-i.si)iLY,  April  21-it:  Medical  Society  of  the  State  of  California  (first 
day — Sacramento) ;  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine  (Section  in 
General  Medicine);  New  York  Obstetiical  Society  (private);  Og- 
densburgh  Medical  Association ;  Medical  Societies  of  the  Counties 
of  Kings  and  Westchester,  N.  Y. ;  Passaic,  N.  J.,  County  Medical 
Society  (annual) ;  Baltimore  Academy  of  Medicine. 

Wednesday,  April  22<l:  Medical  Society  of  the  State  of  California 
(.■second  day) ;  New  York  Surgical  Society ;  New  York  Pathological 
Society;  American  Microscopical  Society  of  the  City  of  New  York; 
Medical  Society  of  the  County  of  .Albany ;  Philadelphia  County 
Medical  Society. 

Thursday,  April  23d :  Medical  Society  of  the  State  of  California  (third 
day) ;  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine  (Section  in  Obstetrics  and 
Gynaecology);  New  York  Orthopiedic  Society;  Brooklyn  Patho- 
logical Society ;  .lenkins  Medical  Association,  Yonkers,  N.  Y. ;  Rox- 
bury,  Mass.,  Society  for  Medical  Improvement  (private — annual); 
Hartford,  Conn.,  Medical  Association  (annual) ;  Pathological  Society 
of  Philadelphia. 

Friday,  April  241^:  Medical  Association  of  Montana  (first  day — Hele- 
na) ;  Yorkville  Medical  Association  (private) ;  New  York  Society 
of  German  Physicians :  New  York  Clinical  Society  (private) ;  Phila- 
delphia Clinicil  Society;  Philadelphia  Laryngological  Society. 

f^xii'RDkY,  April  2Sth:  Medical  Association  of  Montana  (second  day) ; 
New  York  Medical  and  Surgical  Society  (private) ;  Worcester, 
Mass.,  North  District  Medical  Society  (annual — Fitchburg). 


I^ettcrs  to  tl;e  (J^Ditor. 


HELLERS   TEST   FOR   ALBUMIN   IN   THE   URINE. 

Randlkman,  N.  C,  March  5,  1891. 
To  the  Jiditor  of  the  New  Fork  Medical  Jonmal : 

Sir:  In  your  issue  of  February  28th  there  is  a  most  ndiiii- 
rable  article  by  Dr.  Charles  W.  Purdy,  on  E.xaminatioii  of  the 
Urine  for  Life  Insurance.  In  a  word,  I  consider  it  by  far  the 
best  paper  on  the  subject  that  I  have  ever  seen.  However,  the 
doctor  has  made  one  omission  to  which  I  think  attention  should 
be  called.  In  discussing  alhumin  he  says  :  "  Perhaps  the  most 
popular  te^t  is  by  means  of  Heller's  nitric-acid  test.  .  .  .  It  has, 
however,  at  least  two  sources  of  error  which  should  be  borne 
in  mind." 

These,  he  says,  are  the  urates  and  oleoresins.  To  those 
sources  of  error  should  be  added  that  from  nitrate  of  urea. 
True,  it  is  not  often  that  the  crystals  of  nitrate  of  urea  form  at 
the  junction  of  the  acid  and  urine;  but,  wlieii  they  do  occur, 
they  constitute  a  more  likely  source  of  error  than  either  the 
urates  or  oleoresins,  for  the  reason  that  the  upper  surface  of  the 
lajer  thus  formed  is  much  more  sharply  defined  (clear-cut)  than 
that  of  the  urates  or  oleoresins;  therefore  the  /.one  formed  by 
nitrate  of  nrea  more  nearly  resembles  albumin  tlian  either  of  the 
other  two  does. 
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I  may  add  that  nitrate  of  area  is  ersily  distinguished  fi-om 
albumin  by  attention  to  the  following  points: 

1.  The  nitrate-of-urea  zone  is  formed  rather  in  the  upper 
stratum  of  the  acid  tlian  between  the  acid  and  the  urine,  as  albu- 
min is. 

2.  The  urea  crystals,  which  are  visible  to  the  naked  eye, 
project  down  into  the  acid,  resembling  ;>Mie  straw. 

3.  The  zone  formed  by  nitrate  of  urea  is  quickly  dissipated 
hy  gentle  heat. 

4.  Urine  giving  this  reaction  is  always  of  high  specific 
gravity. 

To  be  candid,  I  must  admit  that,  as  stated  above,  tbis  source 
of  error  is  rarely  encountered ;  in  fact,  Dr.  Thacher,  who  is 
professor  of  urinary  chemistry  at  tlie  New  York  Polyclinic,  has 
told  me  that  he  has  never  seen  it;  but,  as  each  case  of  urinary 
analy.'is  must  be  judged  by  its  own  peculiar  feature?,  and  the 
fact  that  this  condition  does  sometimes  occur,  tbis  iouree  of 
error  in  •'  the  most  popular  test"  has  an  importance  that  should 
not  be  overlooked.  In  my  own  lectures  on  this  subject  I  never 
fail  to  mention  it. 

Again,  this  condition  may  sometimes  occur  in  the  presence 
of  albumin,  as  recently  happened  in  my  practice. 

Case. — Joseph  B.,  aged  tilty-one  years,  was  under  the  care 
of  Dr.  J.  O.  Walker,  by  whose  courtesy  he  was  seen.  He  gave 
a  history  of  seven  weeks'  illness  with  symptoms  referable  to 
the  left  lumbar  region.  He  was  passing,  when  seen  by  myself, 
eight  ounces  of  urine  in  twenty-four  hours,  containing  20  per 
cent,  (by  bulk)  of  urates  and  traces  of  albumin,  and  gave  by 
Heller's  nitric-acid  test  the  characteristic  nitrate- of -urea  reac- 
tion. The  specific  gravity  was  1-029.  A  diagnosis  of  pyo- 
nephrosis was  made,  and  under  full  aseptic  precautions  ne- 
phrotomy was  done  by  the  lumbar  incision,  after  verification 
of  the  diagnosis  with  the  aspirator.  A  pus  cavity  was  found  in 
the  kidney  substance.  Chloroform  was  employed,  and  not 
more  than  three  drachms  was  used.  The  patient  reacted  well 
and  came  from  under  the  anaesthetic  perfectly  rational,  with 
the  pulse  80  and  the  temperature  08°  F.  Although  his  condi- 
tion seemed  so  favorable,  total  suppression  of  iirine  came  on, 
which  resulted  fatally  on  the  fittli  day.  During  the  first 
twenty-four  hours  after  the  operation  only  seven  ounces  of 
urine  were  excreted,  containing  20  per  cent,  (by  bulk)  of  albu- 
min, with  an  absence  of  the  nitrate-of-urea  reaction.  After  this 
only  one  ounce  of  urine,  and  that  bloody,  was  excreted. 

I  have  given  the  text  and  the  context  of  this  case  that  the 
peculiar  condition  present — nitrate  of-urea  reaction — might  be 
more  fully  appreciated.  Further,  I  know  that  a  person  with 
just  such  a  case  as  this  is  not  likely  to  apply  for  life  insurance, 
but  this  possibility  should  not  cause  one  to  overlook  the  occa- 
sional occurrence  of  the  nitrate-of-urea  reaction  with  Heller's 
test.  J.  W.  Long,  M.  D. 


A  CASE  OF  TRII'LETS. 

243  East  EionTV-siXTn  Street,  Xew  York,  April  S,  ISOl. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  New  York  Medical.Tournal  : 

Sik:  On  the  1  Ith  of  March,  in  the  absence  of  Dr.  Friedrich, 
1  was  hurriedly  called  to  a  Mrs.  W.,  who  was  reported  to  bs  in 
labor.  When  I  arrived  at  the  bedside  1  found  that  she  bad 
already  given  birth  to  a  child,  which  I  immediately  severed 
from  its  umbilical  cord.  From  the  appearance  of  her  abdomen 
T  suspected  an  additional  increase,  anil  without  hesitation  I  ex- 
amined per  vaginum,  running  the  index  and  middle  fingers  along 
the  umbilical  cord  to  the  placental  attachment,  when  1  discov- 
ered another  foetus  in  its  liquor  amnii,  with  a  distinct  vertex 
presentation.     I  punctured  the  membrane,  allowing  the  head  to 


come  into  the  inferior  strait,  and  in  about  half  an  hour  the  sec- 
ond child  was  expelled  from  the  uterus.  Having  severed  that 
from  its  umbilical  attachment  and  not  being  fully  satisfied  with 
the  size  of  the  uterus,  I  made  another  vaginal  examination  and 
found  the  third  fcetus  enveloped  in  its  membrane,  with  the 
liquor  amnii  intact  and  the  vertex  presenting.  I  punctured 
that  membrane,  and  the  head  followed  the  curve  of  both  diam- 
eters without  any  obstacle  and  was  about  to  pass  the  perinseum 
when  Dr.  Friedrich  entered  the  room,  and  I  yielded  him  my 
place  at  the  bedside.  The  third  child  being  born.  Dr.  Fried- 
rich severed  it  from  its  umbilical  cord  and  proceeded  to  remove 
the  placenta.  That  being  done,  we  examined  it  and  found  that 
the  three  umbilical  coids  were  attached  to  it.  The  uterus  con- 
tracted after  careful  manipulation,  with  but  very  little  haemor- 
rhage. 

The  points  of  interest  worth  mentioning  are  that  the  chil- 
dren did  not  weigh  more  than  from  a  pound  and  a  half  to  two 
pounds  each  and  are  still  living,  enjoying  good  health;  that 
each  of  them  had  a  separate  amnionic  sac;  and  that  the  three 
umbilical  cords  were  attached  to  but  one  placenta.  The  mother 
made  a  good  recovery.  She  had  had  eleven  children  before. 
Charles  Hoffmann,  M.  D. 


STERILIZED    MILK    FROM   THE    PRACTICAL   STANDPOINT. 

Mecosta,  N.  J.,  February,  1S91. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  New  York  Medical  Journal: 

Sib  :  Having  with  the  greatest  interest  read  the  several  arti- 
cles written  by  Dr.  H.  Koplik  and  others  in  your  most  valuable 
journal,  1  should  like  to  hear  the  opinion  of  the  several  scien- 
tific gentlemen  in  regard  to  a  practical  plan  to  supply  the  arti- 
cle in  question  at  a  reasonable  cost — a  matter  to  which  I  have 
given  a  great  deal  of  attention  within  the  past  few  years. 

Led  to  that  point  by  my  residence  in  one  of  the  best-adapted 
dairy  sections  of  New  Jersey,  with  the  control  of  upward  of  a 
thousand  quarts  of  the  best  of  milk  a  day,  a  practical  knowledge 
of  the  producing  end,  by  an  extensive  business  acquaintance  as 
an  old-established  apothecary  at  the  consuming  end  of  the  milk 
trade,  and  not  least  by  most  hearty  encouragement  on  the  part 
of  friends  among  practicing  physicians  in  my  town,  as  well  as 
New  York  city,  I  intend  and  hope  to  accomplish  supplying 
sterilized  milk  for  pr.-ictical  purposes  at  about  ten  cents  a  quart. 

Dr.  Koplik  has  no  doubt  had  many  unpleasant  experiences 
in  his  most  laudable  endeavor  to  supply  this  article,  judging 
from  his  touching  such  important  questions  as  the  cleaning  of 
bottles  and  pointing  to  other  difiiculties  likely  to  arise;  and  when 
he  arrives  at  the  conclusion  that  sterilized  milk  in  nursing  bot- 
tles may  never  come  into  the  city  markets  and  within  the  reach 
of  the  poorer  classes,  I  can  not  but  side  with  him,  so  far  as  the 
supplying  it  in  small  bottles  is  concerned  ;  it  can  not  be  done  in 
that  way  at  a  cost  above  pointed  to.  But  what  is  the  use,  gen- 
tlemen, of  standing  upon  theory  ?  It  is  sterilized  milk  you  want, 
and  not  theory ;  please  excuse  me  if  I  am  stepping  on  some 
one's  corns;  it  sometimes  cures  them  if  done  hard  enough. 
Does  any  practical  physician  suppose  that  a  business  man  would 
engage  in  so  risky  an  undertaking  as  the  supply  of  even  a  large 
quimtity  of  small  bottles  of  this  milk  just  temporarily — that  is, 
for  the  iaw  summer  months  in  which  it  is  more  especially 
needed  ?     I  can  answer  that  and  say.  No. 

The  milk  trade  is  a  very  risky  and  peculiar  one,  and  you 
don't  want  mneh  theory,  but  all  the  steady  customers  you  can 
get  and  no  dead-heads.  You  can  see  that  I  have  some  experi- 
ence, so  please  excuse  the  frankness  of  expression. 

But  if  such  a  thing  as  supplying  afirst-class  milk,  guaranteed 
so,  sterilized  at  the  farm,  shipjied  in  quart  bottles,  properly 
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closed  and  accessible  to  all  at  several  depots  or  by  direct  de- 
livery by  wagons  at  a  cost  of  ten  cents  a  bottle,  has  any  chance 
of  flnancial  success  so  far  as  the  finding  of  a  ready  and  steady 
market  is  concerned,  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  put  the  thing  to 
a  practical  trial  at  once  and  risk  ray  own  money  in  doing  so. 
being  quite  sure  that  I  shall  be  able  to  produce  tlie  article  of 
a  quality  to  answer  every  practical  demand  in  the  way  of  its 
keeping  good  for  a  length  of  time.  I  may  not  be  able  to  give 
you  a  milk  tliat  you  can  put  on  your  desk  for  six  months  or  a 
year  to  show  how  long  it  lias  kept  good  ;  but  if  you  will  drink 
it  yourself,  or  give  it  to  your  babies  within  a  week  or  two,  until 
my  wagon  can  bring  you  sorae  more,  and  it  has  kept  good  imd 
sweet  all  that  time,  it  strikes  me  very  much  as  if  the  sterilized- 
niilk  supply  had  been  practically  put  into  effect. 

Max  Weszel. 


^rotccirings  of  ^odetws. 


NEW  YORK  ACADEMY  OF  MEDICINE. 

SECTION    IN    P.EDIATRICS. 

Meeting  of  March  12,  1S91. 
Dr.  A.  Caille  in  the  Chair. 

Specimens  of  Urethral  Calculi— Dr.  H.  Koplik  presented 
several  specimens  of  urethral  calculi  in  children.  The  first  was 
a  fusiform  laminated  stone  which  had  been  taken  from  a  child 
two  years  of  age.  Every  time  the  child  had  urinated  it  had 
given  evidences  of  undergoing  a  severe  paroxysm  of  pain.  Ex- 
amination had  resulted  in  the  finding  of  a  small  calculus,  about 
half  an  inch  in  length  by  a  sixteenth  of  an  inch  in  diameter, 
situated  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  behind  the  meatus.  The 
second  case  was  that  of  a  child  four  years  old.  The  patient  had 
been  seized  with  paroxysms  while  urinating,  and  had  cried  out 
in  great  pain.  The  urine  came  in  jets,  and  small  spicula  of 
calculi  were  voided  each  time.  In  both  cases  the  stones  were 
removed  from  the  urethral  canal  with  a  mouse-tooth  forcejis. 
The  calculi  in  these  cases  were  of  renal  origin. 

Eecent  Contributions  to  our  Knowledge  of  Diphtheria. 
— Dr.  .J.  Lewis  S.mitii,  in  a  paper  on  this  subject,  passed  in  ana- 
lytical review  the  most  recent  literary  contributions  to  the  sub- 
ject. He  said  that  recent  French  writers  had  laid  it  down  as  a 
statistical  fact  that  the  number  of  French  people  was  steadily 
diminishing  year  by  year,  and  that  the  cause  of  this  was  the 
constant  decimation  by  diphtheria.  In  London  the  deaths  from 
this  disease  in  a  year  amounted  to  some  four  thousand,  and  in 
New  York  the  mortality  frou)  it  and  croup  was  about  two  thou- 
sand per  annum.  If  we  designated  by  the  term  di[ihtlieria  all 
pseudo-membranous  intlaminations  having  a  microbic  origin,  it 
was  necessary  to  recognize  at  least  two  varieties  of  it — the  first 
originating  from  the  action  of  the  Klebs-Loeffler  bacillus,  and 
the  second  from  the  action  of  other  microbes.  The  pathology 
and  symptoms  of  the  two  varieties  were  in  some  respects  differ- 
ent. The  author  thought  it  was  perhaps  better  to  apply  the  term 
diphtheria  to  the  disease  produceil  by  the  Klebs-Loelller  bacillus, 
and  the  term  pseudo-diphtheria  to  those  infiammations  attended 
by  a  fibrinous  exudation  that  were  produced  by  the  agency  of 
other  microbes.  The  microscopic  examinations  and  experiments 
of  Klebs  and  Loefflcr  had  demonstrated  the  fact  that  cultures  of 
their  bacillus  inoculated  upon  a  mucous  surface  produced  the 
characteristic  diphtheritic  intlammation.  Their  observations, 
with  tluise  of  others,  had  sliown  that  this  microbe  nol  only  was 
propagated  upon  the  surface  where  it  bad  lodged  and  repro- 
duced itself,  but  that  it  always  remained  localized  upon  this 


surface.  The  most  minute  -search  had  failed  to  find  it  in  the 
lymph  ducts,  blood-vessels,  viscera,  or  tissues  in  the  interior  of 
I  he  body.  Therefore,  its  action  being  restristed  to  the  surface, 
it  ilid  not  in  itself  produce  systemic  infection.  Sy.steraic  infec- 
tiori  occurred  from  a  ptomiiine  produced  by  the  action  of  the 
bacdius,  which  was  taken  up  by  the  lymph;itics  and  blood-ves- 
sels and  conveyed  to  the  interior  of  the  body.  It  had  also  been 
.■^hown  that  the  bacillus  might  remain  an  indefinite  time,  with- 
out result,  upon  a  normal  mucous  membrane  protected  by 
healthy  epithelium,  but,  if  the  mucous  surface  was  denuded  by 
injury  or  disease,  inoculation  occurred  and  diphtheria  resulted. 
The  bacillus,  as  demonstrated,  was  a  small  linear  microbe  of 
about  the  same  length  as  the  tubercle  bacillus,  but  ordinarily  of 
more  than  double  its  thickness.  It  often  presented  a  granular 
appearance,  was  stained  in  two  minutes  with  methyl  violet, 
and  was  then  easily  distinguished  by  the  experienced  eye.  Ac- 
cording to  Ronx  and  Yessin,  if  a  culture  of  the  bacillus  was 
filtered  through  porcelain,  the  liquid  obtained  was  transparent 
and  free  from  organisms.  The  filtered  liquid  thus  deprived  of 
the  bacillus,  inoculated  in  rabbits  and  guinea-pigs,  produced 
the  ordinary  effects  of  diphtheritic  poisoning,  such  as  nephritis 
and  paralyses,  but  it  did  not  cause  a  false  membrane.  Intro- 
duced into  the  circulation  of  rabbits  and  guinea-pigs,  a  very 
small  quantity  caused  death,  but  the  ptomaine  did  not  produce 
a  fal-e  membrane  in  the  animals  experimented  on.  Preserved 
in  a  vacuum,  it  retained  its  virulence  for  weeks  or  even  months. 
It  seemed  to  be  allied  in  its  composition  to  the  proteids  or  albu- 
minoids. The  very  latest  communications  of  recent  investiga- 
tions had  strengthened  the  belief  th.at  the  bacillus  itself  was 
comparatively  innocuous,  the  poisimous  principle  in  the  disease 
being  the  ptoniHine.  The  theory  could  be  said  to  be  well  estab- 
lished that  diphtheria  was  produced  by  the  Klebs  Loeffler  ba- 
cillus, although  pseudo-membranous  inflammation  upon  mucous 
surface  was  produced  by  other  microbes. 

M.  Talraon  had  stated  that  not  only  certain  other  microbes, 
but  irritating  medicinal  agents — such  as  cantharides,  chlorine, 
and  ammonia — had  the  power  to  excite  inflammation  with  fibrin- 
ous exudation  which  could  not  be  distinguished  by  its  appear- 
ance and  anatomical  characters  from  that  of  true  diphtheria 
except  by  the  absence  of  the  cause  of  the  latter  disease,  the  Klebs- 
Loeffler  bacillus.  The  most  common  form  of  pseudo-diphtheria 
appeared  to  occur  during  the  course  of  the  eruptive  fevers, 
especially  scarlet  fever  and  measles.  It  was  characterized  by 
the  production  of  white  patches,  which  frequently  were  exactly 
similar  to  those  of  diphtheria,  so  that  the  diagnosis  was  often 
difticult,  but  the  false  membrane  did  not  extend  to  tlie  larynx, 
and  the  general  condition  of  the  patient  reiniiined  in  most 
cases  satisfactory,  and  the  disease  commonly  ended  in  recovery, 
and  was  not  communicated  as  diphtheria  to  neighboring  chil- 
dren. Professor  T.  M.  Prudden  had  made  microscopical  ex- 
aminations in  twenty-four  cases  of  pseudo-membrnnous  inflam- 
mation, most  of  them,  if  not  all,  occurring  in  connection  with 
or  immediately  following  .some  infectious  disease — such  as 
scarlet  fever,  measles,  erysipelas,  etc.  He  had  not  in  any  in- 
stance found  the  Loefflcr  bacillus.  In  two  cases  ho  had  found 
only  the  Slaji/n/tocoecus  aureus,  ami  in  the  remaining  twenty- 
two  cases  streptococci,  not  only  in  the  pseudo-mcmhrane  and  in 
the  adjacent  inflamed  ti.ssues,  but  also  in  the  internal  organs. 
In  cases  complicated  with  i)nenmonia  chains  of  cocci  had  been 
abundant  in  the  exudation.  These  cocci  had  been  absent  from 
the  throat  and  tonsils  of  thirty-one  healthy  children  not  ex- 
posed to  the  infection,  but  they  bad  been  found  in  twelve  out 
of  flirty  children  who  were  healthy  hut  were  inmates  of  the 
asjluin  where  lubst  of  the  specimens  of  psoudo-metiihrane  were 
(/btaincd.  According  to  some  writers,  true  diphtheria  had  been 
known  to  supervene  in  the  late  stage  of  a  scarlatinous  inflam- 
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raation,  but  the  bacillus  bad  never  been  found  early  in  the  dis- 
ease. 

Dr.  A.  Seiber'5  thought  that  the  classitication  terms  diph- 
theria and  pseudo-diphtheria  would  hardly  be  found  apjdicable 
upon  further  investigation.  Those  cases  where  the  Klebs  ba- 
cillus was  found  in  large  numbers  would  probably  prove  the 
most  pernicious.  In  other  instances  where  this  germ  was  pres- 
ent, but  in  small  numbers,  the  disturbances  were  most  probably 
due  to  the  presence  of  otlier  micro-organisms;  still  it  was  all 
diphtheria.  The  relation  in  point  of  numbers  of  the  specific 
germs  to  those  of  other  kinds  was  a  most  important  one. 

Dr.  J.  E.  Winters  said  that  it  seemed  to  him  that  when 
diphtheria  and  scarlet  fever  occurred  together  in  the  same  case 
it  was  invariably  after  the  subsidence  of  the  scarlatinal  process 
that  the  diphtheria  appeared.  He  had  never  seen  genuine  diph- 
theria during  an  attack  of  scarlet  fever,  but  it  was  a  common 
thing  to  have  it  follow  that  affection. 

Dr.  H.  Beiui  said  tijat  it  was  almost  iin|)ossilile  to  make  a 
distinction  between  true  diplitheria  and  pseudo-diphtheria  in  a 
scries  of  cases.  He  had  recently  met  with  an  instance  in  point. 
After  he  had  treated  several  boys  in  one  family  for  follicular 
amygdalitis,  the  last  one,  who  had  recovered  in  a  day  or  two 
and  without  any  treatment  to  speak  of,  had,  three  weeks  after, 
developed  nil  the  classic  symptoms  of  metadipbtheritic  paraly- 
sis. This  would  teach  the  speaker  never  to  make  a  positive  di- 
agnosis of  pseudo-diphtheria. 

In  the  course  of  the  remarks  which  followed  upon  treat- 
ment, the  use  of  a  solution  of  chloride  of  iron  sucli  as  is  employed 
in  the  manufacture  of  the  tincture  was  recommended  as  being 
three  times  as  strong  as  the  tincture  itself.  The  use  of  chlorate 
of  potassium  was  gradually  being  discarded,  as  it  was  thought 
to  have  an  irritating  action  upon  the  kidneys  and  to  increase 
the  danger  of  renal  complications. 
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Oiuvreit  completes  (le  J.  M.  Charcot.  Tomeix.  Avec  3-t  figures 
dans  le  texte  et  \Z  planches.  I'ublication  du  Progrh  medi- 
cal.    Paris,  1890.     Pp.  571. 

Tnis  is  the  ninth  volume  of  a  complete  collection  of  the 
works  of  Charcot,  edited  by  his  friend  and  I'upil,  iiourneville. 
The  first  volume  appeared  in  188(1,  and  the  tenth  is  now  in 
press.  This  ninth  volume  consists  of  three  parts,  the  first  of 
which  is  devoted  to  haimorrhage  and  .'•oftening  of  the  brain, 
the  second  to  melallotherapy  and  hypnotism,  and  the  third  to 
electrotherai)y.  It  therefore  contains  much  that  is  of  great 
interest  at  the  present  time,  particularly  witli  reference  to  the 
views  of  the  Paris  school  of  hypnotism  and  the  revival  of  in- 
terest in  static  electricity.  There  is  also  an  added  ciiapter  on 
grand  et  petit  hy/motisme  by  Babinski,  Charcot's  former  chief 
of  clinic.  

Kurzer  Ahri under  Perkuuion  und  AmkuUation.  Von  I)r.  Her- 
mann ViEKORDT,  a.  o.  Professor  der  Medizin  an  der  Univer- 
silat  Tubingen.  Dritte  verbesserte  .\utlagc.  Tubingen: 
Franz  Fues,  1890.     Pp.05. 

Tnis  is  a  succinct  and  synoptical  review  of  tlie  normal  and 
pathological  percussion  and  auscultation  sounds  of  the  thoracic 
and  abdominal  organs.  The  author's  style  is  admirably  adapted 
to  the  subjects  treated  of,  and  his  successful  otlort  to  trace  each 
sound  to  its  discoverer  adds  greatly  to  the  interest  and  value 
of  his  book. 
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Manual  of  the  Domestic  Hygiene  of  the  Child,  for  the  Use  of  Stu- 
dents, Physicians,  Sanitary  OfBcials,  Teachers,  and  Mothers.  By  Julius 
UfFelmann,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Internal  Medicine  at  the  University  of 
Rostock.  Translated,  with  the  Author's  kind  permission,  by  Harriot 
Ransom  Milinowski.  Edited  by  Mary  Putnam  Jacobi,  M.  D.  Xew 
York  and  London  :  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  1891.     Pp.  x-229. 

Diabetes :  its  Causes,  Symptoms,  and  Treatment.  By  Charles  W. 
Purdy,  M.  D.,  Queen's  University,  Honorary  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Col- 
lege of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  Kingston,  etc.  With  Clinical  Illus- 
trations. Philadelphia  and  London  :  F.  A.  Davis,  1890.  Pp.  viii-184. 
[Price,  $1.25.] 

The  Physical  Diagnosis  of  the  Diseases  of  the  Heart  and  Lungs  and 
Thoracic  Aneurysm.  By  D.  M.  Cammann,  B.  A.  Oxon.,  M.  D.,  Attend- 
ing Physician  in  Class  of  Heart  and  Lungs,  Demilt  Dispensary,  etc. 
New  York  and  London:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  1891.  Pp.  xii-188. 
[Price,  S1.25.] 

The  Daughter  :  her  Health.  Education,  and  Wedlock.  Homely  Sug- 
gestions for  Jlothers  and  Daughters.  By  William  M.  Capp,  M.  D. 
Philadelphia  and  London :  F.  A.  Davis,  1891.  Pp.  viii-144.  [Price, 
$1.] 

Transactions  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Medicine  in  Ireland.  Vol. 
VIII.  Edited  by  William  Thomson,  M.  A.,  F.  R.  C.  S.,  etc.  DubUn  : 
Fannin  and  Company,  1890. 

The  Absorption  of  Immature  Cataract  by  Manipulation  conjoined 
with  Installation.  Five  Illustrations.  By  Richard  Kalisb,  A.  M.,  etc. 
[Reprinted  from  the  Mtdical  Rccorrl.] 

A  New  Method  of  Laryngeal  and  Bronchial  Medication  by  Means  of 
a  Spray  and  Tube  during  the  Act  of  Deep  Inspiration.  By  J.  Mount 
Bleyer,  M.  D.,  New  York.  [Reprinted  from  the  Journal  of  the  Atneri- 
can  Medical  Association.^ 

A  Record  of  the  Results  of  Five  Hundred  and  Twelve  Cases  of  In- 
tubation of  the  Larynx  operated  on  between  1886  and  the  Present  Year. 
By  J.  Mount  Bleyer,  M.  D.,  New  York.  [Reprinted  from  the  Arch'wis 
of  P(e(lialries.'\ 

Studies  in  the  Decidua  .and  Retained  Membranes  of  the  Ovum.  Vul- 
var ffidema  com])licating  Pregnancy.  Version  before  Labor  in  Malpo- 
sitions of  the  FcBtus.     By  Edward  .\.  Avers,  M.  D.,  New  York. 

The  Transmission  of  .\cquired  Variations.  By  A.  B.  Richardson, 
M.  D.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  [Reprinted  from  ihe  American  Journal  of  In- 
sanitjf.'^ 

Alcoholism  :  a  Consideration  of  the  Symptomatology  with  Reference 
to  the  Pathological  Anatomy.  By  A.  B.  Richardson,  M.  D.,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio.      [Reprinted  from  the  Cincinnati  Lancet-Clinic.^ 

The  Therapeutic  Value  of  Hypnotism.  By  A.  B.  Richardson,  M.  D., 
Cincinnati,  Ohio.     [Reprinted  from  the  Cincinnati  Lancet-Clinic.^ 

The  .Surgical  Treatment  of  Empyema.  By  James  A.  Goggans,  M.  D. 
of  Alexander  (!ity,  Ala.     [Reprinted  from  the  Medical  Keim.] 

A  Case  of  Intracranial  Neoplasm  with  Localizing  Eye  Symptoms. 
Position  of  Tumor  verified  at  Autopsy.  By  Charles  A.  Oliver,  M.  D., 
Philadelphia.  [Reprinted  from  the  Prnceedi»f)s  of  the  American  Oph- 
tluUmological  Soeiett/.] 

The  Thermometer  in  Obstetrics  and  Gyna!cology.  By  A.  D.  Leith 
Napier,  M.  D.,  F.  R.  S.  Edin.  (Two  Lectures  delivered  at  the  Midwives' 
Institute.)     Loudon:  II.  K.  Lewis,  1890. 

On  the  Use  of  the  Oil  of  Eucalyptus  Globulus  combined  with  other 
Antiseptics  in  the  Treatment  of  Scarlet  Fever  and  all  Infectious  Dis- 
eases. By  J.  Brendon  Curgenvcn,  M.  R.  C.  S.,  L.  S.  A.,  etc.  London  : 
H.  K.  Lewis,  1891. 

The  Differential  Diagnosis  and  Treatment  of  Multiple  Neuritis.  By 
George  J.  Preston,  JI.  D.,  Baltimore.  [Reprinted  from  the  Man/land 
Medical  ./oiirnal.] 

On  the  Dangers  arising  from  Syphilis  in  the  Practice  of  Dentistry. 
By  L.  Duncan  Bulkley,  A.  M.,  M.  D-.  [Reprinted  from  the  ItUema/ional 
Ditital  Journal. '\ 

A  Clinical  Study  in  the  Diagnosis  and  Treatment  of  Hyperphoria, 
with  a  Report  of  Four  Cases.  By  Howard  F.  Ilansell,  M.  I).,  Phila- 
delphia. [Kopriutod  from  the  American  Journal  of  the  Medical  Sci- 
CTicew.] 
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A  Studv  of  Sterility  ;  its  Causes  and  Treatment.  By  Thomas  W. 
Kay,  M.  D.,  of  Scranton,  Pa.  [Reprinted  from  the  Journal  of  the  Ameri- 
can Medical  A!<90ciatio7i.'\ 

Original  Research  in  Relation  to  Animal  Economics:  a  Socialistic 
Study.  By  Frank  S.  Billintrs,  M.  D.  [Reprinted  from  the  Times  ami 
RetrisUr.] 

Ueber  eine  neue  Cntersuehungsmethode  der  Verdauungsorgane  and 
einige  Resultate  derselben.  Von  Prof.  Dr.  Sahli,  in  Bern.  [Separatab- 
druck  aus  dem  Correspowlcnz-Blatt  f,  achwciz.  Acrzte.^ 

Exposicion  de  varios  casos  de  sifiMs  y  de  algunas  anomalias  ana- 
tomicas  del  aparato  genital  de  la  mujer.  Comunicacion  preseutada  al 
congresso  medico  de  Barcelona  por  el  Dr.  D.  Juan  Soler  y  Biiscalhi,  etc. 

Tenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Brooklyn  Training  School  for  Xurses 
attached  to  the  Brooklyn  Hospital.     November  1,  1890. 

The  Intramuscular  Endings  of  Fibers  in  the  Skeletal  Muscles  of  the 
Domestic  and  Laboratory  Animals.  By  Susanna  Phelps  Gage,  B.  Ph., 
Ithaca,  N.  Y.  [Reprinted  from  the  Proccedinys  of  the  Ama-ican  Soei- 
ett)  of  Jfirroscopist.s.1 

Picric  and  Chromic  Acid  for  the  Rapid  Preparation  of  Tissues  for 
Classes  in  Histology.  By  Simon  Henry  Gage,  Ithaca,  X.  Y.  [Reprint- 
ed from  the  Proceedings  of  the  American  Society  of  Mie-roscopltls.] 

The  Epithelium  of  the  Brain  Cavities.  By  Pierre  A.  Fish,  Ithaca, 
N.  Y.  [Reprinted  from  the  Proceedings  oftlie  American  Society  of  ili- 
eroscopists.'] 

Preparation  and  Imbedding  of  the  Embryo  Chick.  By  Simon  H. 
Gage  and  Grant  S.  Hopkins,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  [Reprinted  from  the  Pro- 
ceedings of  the  American  Society  of  MicroscopiMs.^ 

A  Comparison  of  the  External  and  Middle  Ear  of  Man  and  Cat.  By 
Thomas  B.  Spence,  Cornell,  1890.  [Reprinted  from  the  Proceedings 
of  the  American  Society  of  Mia-oscopists.] 

Structure  of  the  Stomach  of  Amia  Calva.  By  (Jrant  S.  Hopkins, 
Cornell,  1889,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  [Reprinted  from  the  Proceedings  of  the 
American  Society  of  Mieroseopi.'sts.^ 

A  Dermatological  Bibliography.  Compiled  by  George  Thomas  Jack- 
Bon,  M.  D.,  X^w  York. 

Fifth  Annual  Report  of  tlie  Ophthalmologieal  Department  of  the 
State  Hospital  at  X'onistown,  Pa.,  for  the  Year  1890. 

Twentieth  Annual  Report  of  the  Managers  of  the  Buffalo  State  Hos- 
pital, for  the  Year  189U. 

Sixty-fourth  Annual  Report  of  the  Directors  of  the  General  Hospi- 
tal Society  of  Connecticut,  for  the  Year  1890. 

Proceedings  of  the  Connecticut  Medical  Society,  1890.  Xinety- 
ninth  Annual  Convention,  held  at  Xew  Haven,  May  28th  and  29th. 
New  Series,  Vol.  IV,  Xo.  3. 

A  Guide  to  the  Clinical  E.xamination  of  the  Urine.  By  Farrington 
H.  Whipple,  M.  D.  (Uarv.).  Boston :  Uamrell  &  Uphaiu,  1891.  Pp. 
X  to  206. 

The  International  Medical  Annual  and  Practitioner's  Index,  1891. 
Kinth  Year.    Xew  York :  E.  B.  Treat.     Pp.  580.     [Price,  $2.75.] 

Modern  Abdominal  Surgery.  The  Bradshaw  Lecture  delivered  at 
the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of  England,  December  18,  1890.  With 
an  Appendix  on  the  Castration  of  Women.  By  Sir  T.  Spencer  Wells, 
Ban.,  F.  R.  C.  S.     London :  J.  &  A.  Churchill,  1891. 

The  Medical  Dictionary.  The  Introductory  Address  before  the  Medi- 
cal Department  of  Bowdoin  College  at  the  opening  of  its  Seventy-lirst 
Annual  Course  of  Lectures,  in  Brunswick,  February  5,  1891.  By 
Freileric  Henry  Gcrrish,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Anatomy,  etc.  Port- 
land: Mitchell  &  Bickford,  IHUO. 
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SURGERY. 
By  MATTHIAS  L.  FOSTER,  M.  B. 
A  Cerebral  Tumor. — In  the  British  Medical  Journal  for  March  14th 
there  is  the  history  of  a  case  of  cerebral  turjor  that  is  of  much  inter- 
est. The  diagnosis  and  localization  from  the  nerve  symptoms  were 
made  by  Dr.  Anderson.  The  patient,  a  boy  sixteen  years  of  age,  had 
been  subject  to  fits  for  four  years  and  a  half.  At  first  the  fits  were 
separated  by  long  intervals  of  time,  but  finally  they  became  very  fre- 
quent. They  began  with  pain  and  numbness  in  the  left  thumb  and 
forefinger,  which  gradually  extended  up  through  the  hand,  forearm,  and 
arm  to  the  face,  including  the  left  side  of  the  tongue,  and  terminated  In 
a  generalized  convulsion.  For  a  month  the  numbness  and  pain  in  the 
left  hand  and  forearm  had  rapidly  become  worse,  and  partial  paralysis 
of  the  left  arm,  gradually  extending  to  the  leg,  had  developed.  Under 
treatment  the  fits  became  less  frequent  and  finally  ceased.  Examina- 
tion showed  the  left  limbs  to  be  flabby  and  cold,  the  left  arm  and  haud 
to  have  decided  paresis,  and  the  left  leg  to  have  less,  but  distinct,  pare- 
sis. There  were  exaggeration  of  the  left  knee-jerk  and  wrist-jerk, 
slight  left  ankle-clonus,  and  active  superficial  reflexes.  Tactile  sensa- 
tion was  perfect.  There  was  a  feeling  of  numbness  all  over  the  left 
side,  but  to  a  lesser  extent  and  not  constantly  in  the  left  side  of  the 
face  and  the  left  half  of  the  tongue.  There  was  slight  facial  paralysis, 
with  a  little  deviation  of  the  tongue  and  uvula  to  the  left.  At  a  point 
two  inches  above  and  behind  the  right  ear  an  area  of  distinct  te'nder- 
ness  -was  foimd  on  percussion.  Optic  neuritis  was  present  in  both  eves, 
but  all  the  changes  were  most  marked  in  the  right  one.  There  was  no 
evidence  of  a  past  or  present  purulent  disease  of  the  right  ear,  but  a 
cicatrix  in  the  left  tympanic  membrane  indicated  a  previous  purulent 
inflammation  of  the  left  middle  ear.  The  urine  gave  evidence  of  brain 
irritation  In  the  increased  excretion,  relatively  and  absolutely,  of  the 
earthy  phosphates.  Meningitis  or  abscess  or  other  suppurative  inflam- 
mation was  excluded  by  the  light  color  of  the  urine,  the  specific  gravity 
(1022),  the  amount  voided  in  twenty-four  hours  (1'2  litre),  the  rela- 
tively decreased  urea,  and  the  Increased  chlorides.  From  these  exami- 
nations Dr.  Anderson  concluded  that  the  lesion  was  a  glioma  or  sarcoma 
at  about  the  junction  of  the  middle  with  the  lower  third  of  the  ascend- 
ing parietal  convolution. 

The  operation  was  ijerformed  by  Dr.  Buchanan.  Three  days  before, 
the  head  was  shaved  and  the  point  at  which  to  open  the  cranium  was 
determined  by  the  following  measurements  :  The  distance  between  the 
root  of  the  nose  and  the  occipital  protuberance  was  divided  into  two 
equal  parts  ;  half  an  inch  behind  the  central  point,  indicating  the  upper 
end  of  the  fissure  of  Rolando,  was  marked.  From  this  point  a  line  was 
drawn  downward  and  forward  at  an  angle  of  (i5^  to  indicate  the  direc- 
tion of  Rolando's  fissure.  Three  inches  down,  just  behind  this  line,  are 
situated  the  convolutions  indicated  in  Dr.  Ferrier's  plan  as  those  which 
preside  over  the  movements  of  the  thumb  and  finger.  These  spots  and 
lines  were  marked  and  the  scalp  was  cleansed  and  kept  covered  with  a 
compress  wet  with  a  carbolic  solution.  Immediately  before  the  opera- 
tion a  quarter  of  a  grain  of  morphine  was  given  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
ducing some  effect  in  controlling  hxMnorrhage  from  the  snuill  vessels  of 
the  brain.  A  semilunar  flap  was  made  in  the  usual  manner  across  the 
lower  part  of  the  fissure  of  Rolando,  three  inches  wide  at  the  ba.sc,  the 
upper  part  being  near  the  vertex.  Two  buttons  of  bone  were  removed 
over  the  motor  area  an<l  the  intervening  bone  was  sawed  away.  The 
dura  was  then  opened,  but  no  indication  of  an  abnormal  condition  could 
be  found  until  suddenly  a  convolution  burst  asunder  and  a  dark-red  or 
brownish  body  appeared.  It  was  reinoi  ed  without  tearing  anything  and 
with  no  hicmorrhage.  It  was  regular  and  nearly  globular,  smooth,  and 
of  about  the  size  of  a  walnut.  The  wound  was  then  washed  with  an 
antiseptic  solution  and  the  dura  was  sewcil  together  with  fine  silk.  The 
pieces  of  bone,  which  had  been  kept  in  a  warm  carbolic-acid  solution, 
were  replaced,  and  the  semilunar  flap  was  put  in  poi-ition  and  retained 
with  fine  silver-wire  sutures.  A  drainage-tube  was  introduced  at  the 
posterior  angle  of  the  wound.  A  dressing  of  alembrolh  gauze  and 
Gamgec  cotton  was  applied  with  very  slight  jMessure.     Recovery  from 
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the  operation  was  almost  uninterrupted.     Tlie  tumor  was  pronounced 
bv  Dr.  Coats  to  be  a  spindle-celled  plexiforra  sarcoma. 

A  vcrv  interesting  point  in  connection  with  this  case  is  that  more 
than  four  months  after  the  o[)eration,  while  waiting  to  be  shown  to  the 
Mcdico-chirurfiical  Society,  the  patient  was  seized  with  an  epileptoid  fit 
similar  to,  but  milder  in  character  than,  those  from  which  he  had  for- 
merly suffered.  He  himself  attributed  the  attack  to  the  excitement,  and 
the  explanation  is  suggested  that  the  cerebral  substance  had  been 
pressed  upon  and  altered  by  the  growth  of  the  tumor,  so  that  it  had  ac- 
quired a  habit  that  had  not  yet  passed  off.  [This  recurrence  of  symp- 
toms may  seem  to  many  minds  to  indicate,  possibly,  a  rapid  recurrence 
of  tlic  malignant  j^iowtli  m  s'iIk.^ 

Epilepsy  from  a  Depressed  Fracttire  produced  with  the  Obstetric 
Torceps. — A  boy,  sixieeu  years  old,  came  under  Mr.  Lane's  care  for 
epilepsy  (Lancet,  Jan.  17,  1891).  He  had  been  subject  to  these  fits  for 
two  years,  or  from  the  age  of  fourteen  years.  When  he  was  about  to 
have  a  tit  he  noticed  a  twitching  at  the  junction  of  the  middle  and  lower 
thirds  of  the  leg  on  its  outer  aspect,  aud  his  foot  and  knee  tlien  jerked 
in  a  manner  that  resembled  ankle  clonus  and  knee-jerk.  A  pain  then 
i-an  up  the  outer  side  of  the  leg  and  thigh,  through  the  left  side  of  the 
trunk  to  the  arm,  then  to  ll>e  left  side  of  the  face,  and,  when  the  fit 
was  severe,  to  the  right  arm. 

On  examination,  a  groove  three  inches  and  a  quarter  long  was  found 
on  the  right  side  of  the  head,  extending  from  an  inch  behind  the  coronal 
.sufire  to  about  the  same  distance  in  front  of  the  lambdoid  suture.  Its 
anterior  extremity  was  vertically  above  the  external  auditory  meatus, 
and  its  lower  limit  reached  just  below  the  temporal  ridge.  From  this 
it  extended  downward  and  backward  toward  the  external  occipital  pro- 
tuberance. The  left  arm  was  the  smaller  and  weaker ;  its  muscles  were 
less  firm  and  its  movements  were  distinctly  clumsy.  There  was  no  dif- 
ference in  the  appearance  of  the  muscles  of  the  legs,  but  the  patient 
hail  never  had  the  same  confidence  in  the  left  that  he  had  in  the  right 
leg.  By  simply  raising  the  left  foot  to  a  right  angle,  a  very  rapid  clonus 
could  be  obtained.  By  using  more  force  a  clonns  could  be  produced  in 
the  right  ankle.  The  plantar,  knee,  and  abdominal  reflexes  were  exag- 
gerated on  both  sides,  but  most  decidedly  on  the  left.  The  depression 
on  the  right  side  of  his  skull  was  said  to  have  beeu  noticed  immediately 
after  birth,  the  delivery  having  been  effected  witli  the  forceps  with 
much  ditfieulty.  It  had  become  less  conspicuous  as  he  had  grown  older. 
The  depressed  area  of  bone  was  finally  removed.  It  was  found  to  be 
very  tliin  and  vascular,  and  appeared  to  encroach  but  little  on  the 
cranial  cavity.  The  dura  and  subjacent  brain  appeared  healthy.  The 
.wound  healed  by  i)riinary  union.  Since  the  operation  fits  have  occurred 
flt  longer  intervals  and  are  ranch  slighter.  He  has  gamed  power  in  the 
left  arm  and  leg,  never  suffers  from  headache,  and  has  become  raen- 
.tally  niucli  brighter. 

Bhinoplasty.— In  India,  according  to  Dr.  Keegan  (Lannt,  Feb.  21, 
18'.ll),  the  operation  of  rliiuoplasty  is  usually  performed  to  restore  a 
jiose  after  mutilation  rather  than,  as  in  Europe,  to  repair  tlic  ravages 
.of  disease.  Nevertheless,  the  operation  he  describes  is  worthy  of  Ciire- 
.ful  study,  because  it  is  applicable  to  many  cases,  and  where  it  is  appli- 
icable  provides  nostrils  whicli  are  useful  for  respiratory  purposes.  The 
flap  from  which  he  fashions  the  nose  is  taken  from  the  forehead,  and  is 
of  a  peculiar  shape,  corresponding  to  the  outline  of  a  nose,  including 
the  alic  and  cohimna,  reduced  to  a  flat  surface.  The  size  of  the  Hap 
depends  on  the  original  size  of  the  patient's  nose,  and  its  shape  must 
be  modified  to  suit  the  re(iuiremcnts  of  each  case.  Its  pedicle  should 
occ  ipy  the  inner  angle  of  the  eye  and  care  must  be  taken  that  the 
jin<'ular  artery  is  not  wounded.  Tlie  steps  of  the  operation,  in  a  case  in 
tvhich  both  alio  nasi,  the  entire  cartilage,  and  the  columna  have  been 
removed,  are  as  follows:  Two  incisions  are  made  from  two  points 
sli'ditlv  external  to  the  roots  of  the  alic  nasi  to  two  points,  about  three 
([uaiters  of  an  incli  apart,  on  tlie  bridge  of  the  nose.  A  transverse  in- 
cision now  joins  the  points  on  the  bridge  of  the  nose,  and  a  vertical  in- 
cision bisecting  this  flap  is  made  along  the  course  of  the  junction  of  the 
nasal  bones.  These  Haps  are  dissected  np,  leaving  them  attached  at 
their  inferior  borders  to  the  tissues  which  cover  the  nasal  bones,  and 
arc  reflected  downward  so  that  their  cuticular  surfaces  look  inward  to 
the  cavity  of  the  nose  and  their  raw  surfaces  look  outward.  When 
thcv  are  placed  in  this  jiositicm  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  redundant 


material  in  each  flap,  whidi  can  be  turned  to  account  a  little  later  by 
being  cut  away  and  used  for  grafts  on  the  raw  surface  left  on  the  fore- 
head. A  pattern  of  the  desired  flap  is  placed  on  the  forehead  in  a 
slanting  direction  and  its  outhne  traced  with  a  sharp  knife.  Tlie  flap 
should  include  all  tissues  down  to  the  periosteum,  and  should  be  han- 
dled as  little  as  possible.  The  gap  left  by  removal  of  this  flap  should 
have  its  sides  approximated  as  quickly  as  possible  so  as  to  reduce  the 
size  of  the  raw  surface  necessarily  left.  A  nidus  or  bed  for  the  recep- 
tion of  the  columna  is  then  prepared,  and  the  large  flap  is  brought  down 
over  the  nasal  bones  so  that  its  raw  surface  lies  interiorly  upon  the  raw 
surfaces  of  the  two  reflected  flaps  taken  from  the  nasal  bones.  The 
free  inferior  margins  of  these  flaps  are  united  with  sutures,  the  colum- 
nar portion  of  the  forehead  flap  is  sutured  into  the  bed  prepared  for  it, 
and  the  lateral  margins  of  the  forehead  flap  are  accurately  adjusted 
into  the  two  original  incisions  by  the  sides  of  the  nose,  whicli  have  been 
deepened  and  beveled  for  their  reception.  Two  pieces  of  drainage- 
tubing  are  inserted  in  the  newly  formed  nostrils,  and  the  wounds  arc 
all  dressed  with  boric-acid  ointment.  In  a  fortnight  the  pedicle  of  the 
new  nose  is  divided,  and  a  wedge-shaped  piece  is  removed  from  it,  so 
that  the  new  nose  shall  not  be  parrot-shaped.  As  the  inside  of  the  nos- 
trils is  clothed  with  skin,  the  drainage-tubes  may  be  discarded  after  ten 
days,  and  if  the  operation  has  been  properly  performed  there  can  be  no 
contraction  of  the  nostrils.  In  addition  to  furnishiug  this  cuticular 
lining,  the  nasal  flaps  give  strength  and  support  to  the  new  nose  and 
counteract  tlic  tendency  to  flattening. 

Fracture  of  the  Base  of  the  Skull. — James  reports  (Anstrahis.  Mid. 
Gaz.,  Dec,  1890)  a  case  of  fracture  of  the  base  of  the  skull  which  is 
noteworthy,  not  because  it  remained  undetected  for  eight  days,  but  be- 
cause it  terminated  in  recovery  after  an  attack  of  meningitis  associated 
with  a  inirulent  discharge  from  the  ear.  The  patient  was  thrown  from 
a  horse  and  received  ap])arently  a  scalp  wound.  Eight  days  later,  on 
admission  into  a  hospital,  he  was  delirious,  and  crusts  of  dried  blood 
were  found  in  his  right  ear.  There  were  also  other  signs  indicating  a 
lesion  on  the  right  side  of  the  brain.  On  the  next  day  there  was  a 
little  bleeding  from  the  right  ear,  followed  by  a  discharge  of  clear  fluid. 
On  the  following  day  the  discharge  from  the  ear  liecame  purulent. 
Four  days  later  the  discharge  ceased  and  convalescence  (irogressed 
steadily.  [No  note  seems  to  have  been  made  as  to  whether  this  patient 
had  previously  suffered  from  purulent  otitis  or  not,  and  the  final  test  of 
hearing — "  L.  watch  at  24  in.  clearly,  R.  not  heard  on  contact " — -is  very 
unsatisfactory  as  it  is  inconclusive.  It  simply  shows  deafness  which 
might  have  resulted  from  an  otitis  media  as  well  as  from  the  supposed 
cause.  The  bone  conduction  should  have  been  carefully  tested,  in  or- 
der to  determiue  whether  the  deafness  was  due  to  middle-ear  trouble  or 
to  a  lesion  of  the  internal  ear.  If  the  hearing  was  good  previous  to 
the  accident,  and  if  afterward  the  bone  conduction  was  absent  or  near- 
ly so,  this  would  be  almost  certain  proof  of  extensive  injury  to  the  in- 
ternal ear  liy  fracture  through  the  jietrous  portion  of  the  temporal 
bone.] 

Neurectomy  for  Spasmodic  Torticollis. — Keen  (Ann.  of  Siirri.,  Jan- 
uary, 1891)  has  formulated  an  operation,  which  he  has  performed  once 
on  the  living  subject,  for  the  relief  of  spasmodic  torticollis  by  the  ex- 
section  of  portions  of  the  nerves  that  supply  the  posterior  rotator  mus- 
cles of  the  head.  These  nerves  arc  the  posteiior  divisions  of  the  first 
three  cervical  nerves.  An  incision  from  two  and  a  half  to  three  inches 
long  is  made  transversely  about  half  an  inch  below  the  level  of  the 
lobule  of  the  ear,  from  the  middle  line  of  the  neck  posteriorly.  The 
trapezius  is  divided  transversely,  and  the  occipitalis  major  is  found  as 
it  emerges  from  the  complexus.  The  complexus  is  divided  at  the  level 
of  this  nerve,  which  is  then  followed  down  the  anterior  surface  of  the 
complexus  to  where  it  arises  from  the  posterior  division  of  the  second 
cervical.  This  posterior  division  of  the  second  cervical  nerve  is  divided 
or,  better,  a  portion  is  cxsectcd.  The  suboccipital  nerve  shouUI  then 
be  followed  as  it  passes  below  the  border  of  the  inferior  obli(|Uc  mus- 
cle, and  in  the  occipital  triangle  where  it  lies  close  to  the  occiput.  It 
shoulil  be  traced  to  the  spine  iL-elf  and  cut,  or  a  portion  exscctcd,  thus 
dividing  the  first  cervical.  The  external  branch  of  the  posterior  divis- 
ion  of  the  third  cervical  to  the  spleniiis  is  an  inch  lower  than  the  oc- 
cipitalis major  under  the  complexus.  When  found,  it  should  be  divided 
or  exscctcd  dose  to  the   bifurcation  of  the  main  trunk.     This  divides 
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the  third  cervical.  The  difficulty  of  the  operation  is  in  the  depth  of 
the  wound  and  in  the  trouble  in  obtaining  a  good  light. 

Southam  (Brit.  Med.  Jour..,  Jan.  31,  1891)  excises  a  portion  of  the 
spinal  accessory  nerve  for  the  same  purpose.  This  operation  is  much 
simpler.  An  incision  three  inches  long  is  made  along  the  anterior  mar- 
gin of  the  upper  end  of  the  sterno-cleido-mastoid,  the  nerve  is  exposed 
by  a  careful  dissection,  and  a  third  of  an  inch  of  its  trunk  is  excised 
just  before  it  enters  the  lower  surface  of  the  muscle.  This  operation 
is  particularly  for  cases  in  which  the  spasm  is  tonic  in  its  nature  and 
confined  to  the  sterno-cleido-mastoid.  After  the  opeiation  the  spasms 
seem  apt  to  recur  at  first,  but  to  become  slighter  and  more  infrequent 
as  time  elapses. 

Pns  in  the  Pericardium. — Bronner  reports  (Brit.  Med.  Jour.,  Feb. 
14,  1891)  a  case  in  which  nearly  a  quart  of  laudable  pus  was  evacuated 
by  an  incision  into  the  pericardium.  The  patient  had  been  suffering 
from  pneumonia  and  empyema,  and  succumbed  to  the  new  complica- 
tion. The  incision  was  made  in  the  fourth  intercostal  space  beyond 
the  mammary  artery,  and  during  the  operation  "  the  heart  never  seemed 
to  come  near  either  the  trocar  or  the  scalpel."  An  exploratory  punct- 
ure was  first  made,  and  the  trocar  was  then  used  as  a  guide  during  the 
operation. 

The  Treatment  of  Psoas  and  other  Large  Tuberctilous  Abscesses  by 
Hot-water  Flushing  without  Drainage. — Barker  ((VAv/i.,  Feb.  7,  IS'.U) 
advocates  the  following  treatment  for  large  tuberculous  abscesses:  The 
supposed  case  is  one  of  a  psoas  abscess  in  which  the  bone  lesion  is  ap- 
parently stationary,  or  perhaps  healing,  but  where  a  large  collection  is 
steadily,  though  slowly,  advancing  toward  the  skin  of  the  thigh.  A  two- 
inch  incision  is  made  over  the  lower  end  of  the  swelling,  through  which 
is  inserted  a  hollow  gouge  connected  by  a  rubber  tube  with  a  reservoir 
of  water,  at  a  temperature  of  from  105°  to  110°  F.,  raised  five  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  operating-table.  When  the  water  is  turned  on,  it 
rushes  to  the  fundus  of  the  abscess  with  considerable  force  and  washes 
out  the  cavity.  The  more  solid  caseous  matter  is  dislodged  by  gently 
scraping  with  the  scoop  and  washed  out  at  once.  The  walls  of  the 
cavity  are  then  gently  scraped  in  a  methodical  manner  until  the  soft 
lining  is  loosened  and  carried  away  from  every  part.  When  the  water 
runs  out  clear  after  having  been  carried  to  every  part  of  the  cavity,  the 
instrument  is  withdrawn,  the  excess  of  water  is  squeezed  out,  or  re- 
moved with  sponges  if  practicable,  and  two  or  three  ounces  of  fresh 
iodoform  emulsion  are  poured  in.  Sutures  are  then  inserted  into  the 
edges  of  the  wound,  the  excess  of  the  emulsion  is  squeezed  out,  the 
sutures  are  tied,  and  a  dry  dressing  is  applied  so  as  to  exert  elastic 
pressure  over  the  whole  area  of  the  abscess  for  about  ten  days. 

A  Chyle  Cyst. — De  Leon  (Am.  Jour,  of  Obstct.  and  Dis.  of  Women 
and  Children,  February,  1891)  reports  a  case  in  which  he  found  a  large 
mesenteric  cyst  which  contained  a  dense,  coagulated,  milk-white  liquid 
that  proved  on  cheniical  analysis  to  be  identical  with  chyle.  Every 
characteristic  of  a  dermoid  cyst  or  of  an  echinococeus  cyst  was  want- 
ing. The  cyst  was  evacuated  and  the  edges  of  the  opening  into  it  were 
stitched  to  the  abdominal  wound.  Convalescence  was  undisturbed. 
Extirpation  was  impossible,  as  gangrene  of  a  large  portion  of  the  bowel 
would  have  resulted,  on  accoimt  of  the  fact  that  the  principal  part  of 
the  cyst  wall  occupied  the  place  of  the  mesentery  with  its  numerous 
blood-vessels.  The  origin  of  these  cysts  is  uncertain.  Stenosis  of  the 
thoracic  duct  does  not  explain  their  formation,  though  it  might  cause  a 
widening  at  the  bottom  of  the  duct,  and  also  in  cases  of  stenosis  of  the 
thoracic  duct  collateral  channels  for  the  conveyance  of  the  chvic  into 
the  blood  have  been  notici-d. 

Gastrotomy  for  a  Foreign  Body. — Dr.  Lowson  records  the  following 

•  (///«-•'/,  .fan.  :il,  Is'.M):  The  patient  was  an  inmate  of  an  insane 
a-ylura  and  had  attempted  several  times  to  commit  suicide  before  his 
admission.  When  admitted  he  comphiined  of  pain  and  tenderness  in 
the  left  side.  Four  days  later  a  prominence  appeared  under  the  seventh 
costal  cartilage,  which  was  tender  and  disappeared  with  a  jerk  when 
pressed.  It  grew  more  prominent  and  became  red.  Poultices  were 
kept  applied,  and  a  week  later  an  opening  appeared  in  the  center. 
The  next  day  an  iron  wire,  about  six  inches  long,  projected  through  the 
opening.  This  wire  could  be  pushed  back  and  rotated  to  a  certain  cx- 
!•  ;it,  but  could  not  be  pulled  out.  (Jastrotomy  was  performed,  the 
iricision  being  made  parallel   to  the  left  margin  of  the  substernal  tri- 


angle, and  a  skewer  seven  inches  and  a  half  long,  with  an  oval  eye, 
through  which  passed  a  fragment  of  the  stem  of  a  clav  nipe  two  inches 
and  a  half  in  length,  was  removed  from  the  stomach.  In  making  its 
passage  through  the  wall  of  the  stomach  and  other  structures  the 
skewer  had  set  up  sufficient  adhesive  inflammation  to  glue  together  the 
various  layers  and  effectually  prevent  the  escape  of  the  contents  of  the 
stomach  into  the  peritoneal  and  pleural  cavities.  The  patient  made^a 
good  recovery. 

(Esophagitis  Exfoliativa. — Rejchman  (Gaz.  kkarska ;  Ctrlhl.  f. 
Chir.,  No.  3,  1891)  describes  the  following  unusual  case  ;  A  man, 
thirty-three  years  old,  otherwise  healthy,  who  had  from  time  to  time 
had  attacks  of  dysphagia,  was  suddenly  seized  with  an  absolute  closure 
of  the  oesophagus.  On  the  fifth  day  of  the  persistence  of  this  condi- 
tion a  thick,  membranous  formation  was  expelled  as  a  result  of  violent 
efforts  to  vomit,  but  the  expulsion  of  this  mass  did  not  facilitate  de- 
glutition. On  the  following  day  an  oesophageal  bougie  was  introduced 
with  considerable  difliculty  and  the  passage  was  made  free.  After  some 
days  the  patient  passed  per  rectum  a  membrane  which  resembled  the 
one  previously  vomited.  The  microscopical  appearances  of  the  vomited 
membrane,  of  which  some  pieces  were  15  ctm.  long,  3  ctm.  broad,  and 
J  mm.  thick,  showed  that  it  was  composed  exclusively  of  many  layers 
of  pavement  epithelium  like  that  found  in  the  a?sophagus.  The  writer 
thinks  this  case  proves  that  in  the  oesophagus,  as  in  the  vagina  and 
urethra,  catarrhal  inflammations  occur  that  may  cause  the  closure  of 
the  lumen  of  the  canal  by  the  formation  of  a  firm  lining  of  epithelium. 
A  similar  case  has  been  observed  by  Birch-Hirschfeld  and  described  by 
him  as  pseudo-croupous  inflammation. 

Lipoma  of  the  Colon. — Link  (^yiener  med.  Worhnischrifl)  removed  a 
lipoma  as  large  as  a  man's  fist  from  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  de- 
scending colon  in  a  man  forty-five  years  old.  The  symptoms  that  de- 
manded operative  interference  were  occasional  obstruction  to  the  bowel 
and  severe  hiemorrhage.  Before  the  operation  the  mass  could  be  felt 
as  a  smooth,  slightly  elastic  tumor  in  the  left  iliac  fossa. 


|leto  Jnbiintions,  etc. 

A   NEW   "POCKET"   INHALER. 

By  Gkorge  a.  Evans,  M.  D., 
bhookltn. 

Five  years  ago  I  devised  the  "  pocket "  inhaler  to  which  I  now  de- 
sire to  call  attention.  ' 

Its  invention  was  suggested  by  the  conviction  that  the  evaporating 
surface  afforded  by  the  sponge  in  the  ordinary  oro-nasal^  inhaler  during 
inspiration  was  too  small,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  served  during  ex- 
piration to  absorb  and  accumulate  the  waste  products  of  respiration. 

In  addition,  it  seemed  to  me  advisable  to  secure  the  simultaneous 
operation  of  voluntary  deep  breathing  through  a  small  orifice  in  con- 
junction with  local  medication  of  the  air-passages. 

Sufficient  experience  has  been  had  since  the  invention  of  this  device 
to  convince  me  that  it  possesses  positive  therapeutic  value  for  the  re- 
lief of  simple  catarrhal  affections  of  the  upper  air-passages,  both  acute 
and  chronic;  chronic  bronchitis,  with  or  without  asthma ;  and  pulmo- 
nary phthisis  in  its  early  stage. 

Its  cheapness  and  simplicity  admit  of  its  use  by  the  poor  and  igno- 
rant, while  the  rapid  relief  from  distressing  symptoms  incident  to  the 
affections  for  which  it  is  recommended  will,  I  think,  commend  it  to  all 
who  use  it. 

It  may  be  had  from  II.  Ilaslam  &  Co.,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  or  from 
any  intelligent  glass-blower. 

It  should  be  used  in  the  following  manner :  Medicate  the  sponge  in 
the  bowl  (A)  of  tlie  inhaler  accoitling  to  directions  to  be  given  ;  place 
the  open  end  of  the  stem  (B)  well  between  the  lips ;  close  the  stem 
opening  (2)  with  the  index  finger  of  the  right  hand  and  inspire  deeply, 
lengthening  the  pause  at  the  end  of  the  inspiratory  act  to  facilitate  in- 
trapulnionary  gaseous  diffusion  ;  cover  the  opening  (I)  in  the  bowl  (A) 
with  the  index  finger  of  the  left  hand;  uncover  the  opening  ("2)  and 
empty  the  lungs  by  blowiiii;  throutrh  the  openinirs  C)  and  2)  of  the  stem. 
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Respiration  shoulil  be  carrieci  on  in  this  manner  at  tlie  rate  of  about 
ten  a  minute,  and  continued  until  the  desired  effects  have  been  secured. 


Half  size.  Diameter  of  bowl,  A,  2  inches  ;  cross  diameter  of  stem,  B.  |  inch  ; 
openings  in  bowl  and  stem,  1.  3,  .3,  yg  inch  ;  the  bowl,  .\,  is  almost  filled  with 
soft  fine  sponge. 

The  degree  of  saturation  with  medicaments  to  which  the  sponge  in 
the  howl  of  the  inhaler  should  be  subjected  must  depend,  of  course, 
upon  the  strength  of  the  solution  and  its  volatility,  as  well  as  upon  the 
effect  desired. 

Various  combinations  of  the  following  preparations  have  been  used 
for  the  relief  of  simple  chronic  catarrhal  affections  of  the  upper  air- 
passages  and  for  chronic  bronchitis,  with  and  without  asthma,  success- 
fully when  other  measures  had  failed  : 

Terebene,  Merclt's. 

01.  pini  silvestris,  do. 

01.  eucalypti,  do. 

Saturate  the  sponge  in  the  inhaler  and  inhale  at  the  rate  of  ten  res- 
pirations a  minute,  for  from  ten  to  thirty  minutes  each  sitting,  several 
times  daily.     Fresh  medicament  may  be  poured  on  the  sponge  to  sup- 
ply the  loss  by  evaporation,  at  the  discretion  of  the  person  inhaling. 
For  pulmonary  phthisis  ; 

Creasote  (Merck's),  l)eechwood ") 

Chloroform  (pure) [-  equal  parts. 

Alcohol J 

M.  Pour  fifteen  drops  on  the  sponge  and  inhale  until  the  solution 
has  volatilized  :  repeat  as  often  as  may  be  thought  necessary — usually 
every  four  hours. 

I  have  seen  phthisical  subjects  greatly  benefited  by  inhalations  of 
this  solution  as  described,  when  they  have  been  systematically  employed 
in  conjunction  with  the  internal  administration  of  the  following  combi- 
nation with  creasote  : 

5  Creasote  (Merck's),  beechwood f  3  iij  • 

Tr.  gentian,  co f  3  ij  ; 

Tr.  capsici f  3  j ; 

Mucilag.  acaciai f  3  ss. ; 

.Aqua; ad  f  3  iv. 

M.  Sig. :  From  half  a  drachm  to  a  drachm,  gradually  increased, 
taken  thrice  daily,  largely  diluted  with  water,  after  meals. 

Menthol  inhalations  have  Ijcen  given  by  means  of  this  instrument 
for  the  relief  of  acute  catarrhal  affections  of  the  upper  air-passages, 
hay  fever,  etc.,  as  follows : 

A  solution  of  menthol  in  chloroform,  two  drachms  of  the  former  to 
one  fluidounce  of  the  latter,  is  made  and  poured  on  the  sponge  in  the 
inhaler.  After  the  sponge  has  become  thoroughly  saturated,  the  sur- 
plus solution  is  poured  off  and  the  inhaler  ia  allowed  to  stand  uncorked 
until  the  chloroform  has  evaporated  ;  it  is  now  ready  for  use.  When 
the  inhaler,  prepared  as  above,  is  not  in  use,  it  should  be  tightly  corked 
and  kept  in  a  cool,  dark  place,  otherwise  the  menthol  may  be  lost  by 
Tolatilization. 

Gentle  heat  or  alcohol  will  rid  the  sponge  of  menthol  when  de- 
sired, and  chloroform  will  wash  out  the  other  solutions  mentioned. 
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had  tetanus  on  the  fifth  d,\v  after  birth.  On  examination,  he  found 
the  internal  organs  normal,  the  pulse  148,  the  respirations  50  and  quiet. 
The  paroxysms  were  initiated  by  crying  fits  and  great  restlessness.  The 
skin  assumed  a  bluish  color,  and  around  the  root  of  the  nose  the  in- 
tegument was  thrown  into  thick  folds.  The  nostrils  became  distended, 
the  buccinators  were  rigid,  the  mouth  was  slightly  opened,  but  would 
not  admit  the  tip  of  the  little  finger.  The  abdominal  wall  was  hard  and 
tense,  the  upper  extremities  were  crossed  in  a  flexed  position  over  the 
chest,  the  thumbs  were  spasmodically  flexed  inward,  the  vertebral 
column  was  perfectly  rigid.  From  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning  to  two 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon  the  little  patient  had  five  attacks,  of  which  the 
fourth  lasted  an  hour.  Berenyi  administered  twenty  centigrammes  (3 
grains)  of  sulphonal  in  an  enema,  and  also  gave  the  drug  by  the  mouth. 
After  the  fifth  attack,  which  was  less  intense  than  the  others,  the  child 
began  to  take  the  breast.  On  the  same  day  three  attacks  of  diminished 
severity  occurred.  On  the  following  day  the  paroxysms  became  less 
frequent  and  intense,  and  on  the  sixth  day  of  treatment  had  disap- 
peared completely.  Altogether,  ten  grammes  of  sulphonal  were  em- 
ployed, without  the  occurrence  of  somnolence  or  disagreeable  after- 
effects. 


^tsf  f  (Innn. 

A  Case  of  Trismtu  Neonatomm  treated  with  Sulphonal.— Dr.  Julius 
Hcrcnyi  (/'-.,/,,•  „„,lh.^,hirur,i.  /•r-.-xr,  Nc.  7,  Is'.H;  Ihrapmt. 
Monaltk.,  .March,  iHiM)  reports  the  case  of  a  child,  eight  days  old,  who 


To  Contributors  and  Correspondents. — The  atteniion  of  all  who  purpose 
favoriitj  ua  with  communications  is  respectfully  called  to  the  follow- 
i»g: 

Authors  of  articles  intejided  for  publication  under  the  head  of  "original 
corUributions  "  are  respectfully  informed  that,  in  accepting  such  arti- 
cles, we  always  do  so  with  the  understanding  thai  the  following  condi- 
tions are  to  be  observed :  (i)  when  a  manuscript  is  serU  to  this  jour- 
nal, a  similar  manuscript  or  any  ahstract  thereof  must  not  be  or 
have  been  sent  to  any  otlier  periodical,  unless  we  are  specially  notified 
of  the  fact  at  the  time  the  article  is  sent  to  vs;  (S)  accepted  articles 
are  subject  to  the  customary  rules  of  editorial  revision,  and  will  be 
published  as  promptly  as  our  other  engagements  will  admit  of — we 
can  not  engage  to  publish  an  article  in  any  spccifcd  issue  ;  (3)  any 
conditio7is  whicli  an  aul/ior  wishes  complied  with  7/tust  be  distinctly 
stated  in  a  communication  accompani/ing  t/te  manuscript,  and  no 
new  cimditions  can  be  considered  after  the  mamtscript  has  been  put 
into  the  type-setters'  hands.  We  are  often  constrained  to  decline 
articles  which,  although  they  may  be  creditable  to  their  authors,  are 
not  suitable  for  publication  in  this  journal,  cither  because  they  are 
too  long,  or  are  loaded  with  tabular  matter  or  prolix  histories  of 
cases,  or  deal  with  subjects  of  little  interest  to  the  medical  profession 
at  large.  We  can  not  enter  into  any  corretpondnue  concerning  our 
reasons  for  declining  an  article. 

All  letters,  whether  intended  for  publication  or  not,  must  contain  the 
writer's  name  and  o<Wr»&«,  not  necessarily  for  publication.  No  at- 
tention will  be  paid  to  anonymous  communications.  Hereafter,  cor- 
respondents asking  for  information  that  we  are  capable  of  giving, 
and  that  can  properly  be  given  in  this  journal,  will  be  answered  6jr 
number,  a  private  communication  being  previously  sent  to  each  cor- 
respondent informing  him  mulir  what  number  the  answer  to  his  note 
is  to  be  looked  for.  All  comjnunications  not  intended  for  publication 
under  the  author's  name  are  treated  as  strictly  confidential.  We  caa 
not  give  advice  to  laymen  as  to  partiailar  cases  or  recommetid  indi- 
vidual practitioners. 

Secretaries  of  medical  societies  will  confer  a  favor  by  keeping  tu  in- 
formed of  the  dates  of  their  societies'  regular  meetings.  Brief  notifi- 
cations of  mailers  that  arc  expected  to  come  up  at  particular  meel- 
ings  will  be  inserted  when  they  are  received  in  time. 

Newspapers  and  other  puldications  containing  matter  ^chich  the  person 
sending  them  desires  to  bring  to  our  notice  should  be  marked.  Mem. 
bers  of  the  profession  who  send  us  information  of  matters  of  interest 
to  our  readers  will  be  considered  as  doing  them  and  us  a  favor,  and, 
if  the  space  at  our  command  admits  of  it,  we  shall  take  pleasure  in 
inserting  the  substance  of  such  communications. 

All  communications  intended  for  the  editor  should  be  addressed  to  him 
in  care  of  the  publishers. 

All  communications  relating  to  the  business  of  the  journal  should  be  ad- 
dressed  to  the  pitblisliers. 
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AN  IXQUIRT  INTO  OUR  PRESENT  KNOWLEDGE  OF 
THE  PROGPwESS  OF  MYOMATOUS  TUMORS. 

1.  After  the  Use  of  Eleotrioitt. 

2.  Aptee  Removal  of  the  Ovaeies  and  Tubes. 

3.  After  the  Old  Treatment  by  Ergot,  Rest,  etc.* 

By  JAMES    F.  W.   ROSS,  M.  D.,  0.  M., 

LECTrRER  OX  ABDOMINAL  PCRGERT,   TORONTO  ITNTVERSITT  ; 

ON   GYN,ECOLO«,T,    WOMAS>   MEDICAL  COLLEGE,    TORONTO  ; 

GTNJ^COLOGIST   TO   THE   TORONTO  GENERAL  HOSPITAL  ; 

SURGEON    TO    gT.    JOHN'S    HOSPITAL    FOR    WOMEN,    TORONTO. 

Before  presenting  to  you  anything  medical,  I  wish  to 
thank  you  for  something  that  I  think  is  general  throughout 
your  country — the  cordial  good-will  of  your  profession  to- 
ward your  Canadian  brethren.  We  in  Canada  may  be  small 
in  many  ways,  but  we  are  endeavoring  to  keep  well  to  ,the 
front  in  the  educational  inarch  of  progress.  The  tendencv, 
I  am  glad  to  say,  has  of  late  been  toward  a  closer  union  of 
the  medical  profession  of  the  two  countries,  and  I  trust  this 
feeling  will  grow  until  every  now  and  then  your  various 
medical  associations  may  in  the  course  of  their  yearly  wan- 
derings stray  as  far  north  as  Toronto,  Montreal,  Quebec,  or 
Halifax.  I  hope  that  then  we  may  have  a  larger  number 
of  members  of  the. special  associations — of  those,  at  any  rate, 
endowed  with  continental  ideas — living  in  our  Canadian 
cities  to  welcome  such  associations  should  they  visit  us. 
In  several  of  our  cities  we  have  well-equipped  universities. 
To  such  as  may  be  teachers  in  special  departments  it  is  of 
importance  that  they  should  be  able  to  meet  and  converse 
yearly  or  oftener  with  those  at  work  along  the  same  lines 
of  thought.  Any  reputable  practitioner  may  become  a  fel- 
low of  the  British  Gyniccological  Society,  the  London  Ob- 
stetrical Society,  or  the  Edinburgh  Obstetrical  Society.  I 
believe  that  harriers  to  entrance  into  special  societies  should 
not  be  raised  too  high,  because  many  young  men  may  be  un- 
able to  surmount  them,  aud  may  yet  be  composed  of  excel- 
lent material  that  simply  requires  development.  Every  as- 
sociation will  have  its  bore,  its  everlasting  talker,  but  he  is 
easily  snuffed  out.  I  thank  you  for  the  invitation  extended 
to  me  by  your  worthy  president.  I  hope  that  too  much 
will  not  be  expected  from  me,  knowing,  as  I  do,  that  mv 
capability  of  dealing  with  this  subject  is  far  below  that  of 
many  I  see  present.  My  intention  is  to  be  a  gainer  by  the 
discussion,  and  this  paper  is  simply  intended  to  open  the 
discussion.  I  am  particularly  an\ious  to  hear  the  experi- 
ence of  many  of  the  older  practitioners  who  were  brought 
into  contact  with  myomata  long  before  electrolysis  or  sur- 
gical procedures  were  carried  out.  During  my  twelve  years 
since  graduation  I  have  seen  many  tumors  diagnosticated 
as  Kbroid  tumors  that  have  proved  to  be  of  some  other  na- 
ture upon  closer  inspection  after  e.xploratory  incision.  I 
will  mention  a  few  cases  brought  under  my  notice  to  bring 
out  many  of  the  peculiarities  of  these  tumors  that  are  of 
importance  in  any  investigation  of  tiie  results  of  treatment. 
Id  some  of  these  cases  mistakes  may  have  been  made  in  the 

•  Read  Ijy  invitation  before  tlic  Sledical' Society  of  the  State  of  New 
York  at  its  eiglityfiftli  annual  meeting. 


diagnosis.  I  can  remember  cases  diagnosticated  by  me  as 
some  other  form  of  tumor  that  proved  to  be  myoma  in  its 
very  worst  form ;  these  cases  are  narrated  shortly  to  bring 
out  some  points  to  be  discussed  farther  on. 

1.  A  woman  died  of  strangulated  hernia  while  in  the  General 
Hospital.  She  had  never  had  any  symptoms  pointing  to  womb 
trouble,  as  ascertained  from  her  friends.  At  the  post-mortem 
we  found  the  uterus  studded  with  multinodular  myomata,  the 
largest  of  about  the  size  of  a  hen's  egg. 

2.  A  patient  of  my  own.  Medium-sized  fibroid ;  very  pro- 
fuse menstruation.  Pelvic  pain,  bladder  symptoms.  I  gave 
ergot  for  a  long  time  at  intervals  ;  she  is  able  to  work  and  in 
good  health  and  is  now  past  the  menopause.  Was  under 
treatment  for  about  four  years.  At  times  the  hsemorrhage  was 
profuse. 

3.  Case  of  patient  lately  seen.  Had  a  fibroid  several  years 
ago ;  suppuration  set  in  without  any  interference ;  had  severe 
illness ;  no  surgical  treatment ;  now  perfectly  well  and  of  nor- 
mal size. 

4.  Patient  of  my  own;  multinodular  fibroids.  Removed  ap- 
pendages nine  months  ago;  flooding  as  much  as  ever  and  suffer- 
ing more  pain  with  menstruation ;  tumors,  three  of  them,  press- 
ing iuto  the  uterine  cavity  but  not  pedunculated,  as  found  by 
dilatation  of  cervix  and  exploration  by  finger.  One  as  large  ms 
a  large  goose-egg,  others  somewhat  smaller. 

5.  Multinodular  fibroid.  Removed  appendages  three  months 
ago ;  not  menstruated  since.  Has  a  great  deal  of  pain  from  the 
right  pedicle. 

6.  Multinodular  fibroids.  Pain;  menorrhagia  not  very  ex- 
cessive ;  have  been  giving  ergot  for  many  months  at  intervals  ; 
is  feeling  well  and  able  to  do  her  work. 

7.  Case  seen  in  consultation  ;  large  fibroid,  mnking  patient 
size  of  seventh  month  of  pregnancy.  Has  carried  the  tninor,  to 
her  knowledge,  for  thirty  years.  I  refused  to  operate,  owing 
to  her  age;  is  able  to  go  about  and  do  her  work.  No  hemor- 
rhage; has  passed  menopause.  Was  examined  by  a  Dr.  Wid- 
mer,  one  of  our  old  practitioners  long  dead,  who  diagnosticated 
the  case  as  one  of  fibroid. 

8.  Case  under  my  care  a  year  ago.  Profuse  menorrliapi.') ; 
refused  operation.  Medium-sized  fibroid;  is  going  on  fairly  well 
with  ergot  and  reft  each  period. 

9.  Case  seen  in  consultation.  Advised  operation  to  remove 
appendages.  Patient  refused,  went  west,  and  I  lieard  from  her 
physician  that  she  died  a  few  months  after,  from  what  he 
thought  was  suppuration  of  the  tumor. 

10.  Case  of  a  personal  friend.  Saw  her  in  consultation.  As 
large  as  a  woman  at  the  seventh  or  eighth  month  of  pregnancy. 
Has  always  refused  operation  and  is  able  to  travel  about  and 
enjoy  life.  She  lias  had  the  noticeable  enlargement  for  six  or 
seven  years. 

11.  Case  occurring  lately  in  my  neighborhood  and  brought 
to  my  notice.  Large  fibroid  suddenly  born  into  vagina  and  re- 
moved with  midwifery  forcei)s.  Previous  menorrha'.:ia  and 
pain.  Recovery  from  this,  but  death  occurred  soon  after  from 
peritonitis.  This  extrusion  was  set  down  to  the  wonderful 
effects  of  drugs  taken — drugs  that  are  known  to  be  inert. 

12.  Case  brought  to  my  notice.  Extru.-i<m  of  fibroid  while 
undergoing  treatment  by  electricity.  Case  was  said  to  indicate 
the  wonderful  powers  of  electricity. 

13.  Case  of  my  own.  Extrusion  of  a  very  large  (about  six 
pounds)  myoma  into  vagina  two  months  after  enucleation  of 
small  one  from  the  fundus  of  the  uterus.  Large  one  not  largo 
enough  to  lie  recognized  at  the  time  of  first  oi)eration.  Extru- 
sion not  due  to  any  troalmentj  but  simply  occurring  spontano- 
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OHsly.  Too  large  for  removal  with  midwifery  forceps.  Cut  in 
pieces  and  delivered.  Microscope  showed  cedematous  myoma 
with  no  malignant  elements.  Quite  well  when  last  heard 
fi'om. 

14.  Case  of  my  own.  Fihroid  was  diagnosticated  twelve  or 
thirteen  years  ago  in  England.  Has  had  menorrhagia  since,  bat 
no  treatment.  Consulted  me  owing  to  obstruction  during  coi- 
tion. A  myoma  of  about  a  pound,  and  a  half  found  in  vagina 
and  removed.  Was  well  before  removal  and  continues  in  good 
health. 

1.5.  Case  of  one  of  my  eonfreres.  Uad  electricity  faithfully 
applied.  Was  reported  as  being  quite  relieved,  but  went  to  New 
York  and  had  hysterectomy  performed. 

16.  Operation  done  by  one  of  my  confreres  at  our  hospital 
last  month.  She  refused  hysterectomy.  Appendages  were  re- 
moved with  the  greatest  difficclty.  Died  a  few  days  after. 
Could  have  had  hysterectomy  done  without  difficulty,  and,  I  be- 
lieve, with  less  risk,  owing  to  tlie  difficulties  with  which  ovaries 
■were  removed. 

17.  A  case  doing  well  with  ergot. 

18.  Operation  at  which  I  assisted  the  other  day.  Large, 
cederaatous  myoma  trying  to  get  through  the  cervix  :  cervix 
dilated  by  the  tumor.  No  treatment  up  to  this  time;  while 
waiting  for  hysterectomy,  suppuration  set  in.  Tumor  was 
scooped  out  from  below ;  is  convalescing.  (She  made  a  good 
recovery.) 

19.  Case  of  fibroid.  Abscess  formed  near  it.  I  opened  it 
in  inguinal  region.  A  fistula  remains.  Patient  refuses  further 
operation  and  is  doing  well,  and  has  been  for  four  or  five  months. 
Menorrhagia  and  some  pain. 

20.  Case  seen  in  consultation.  Doing  well  with  ergot  and 
rest  during  menses. 

Cases  of  Fihroid  Tumors  diaynosticated  as  other  Tumors. 
— This  error  has  occurred  many  times.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  detain  you  by  relating  such  cases.  The  tumors  have 
had  the  feeling  of  obscure  fluctuation  and  have  been  taken 
for  ovarian  tumors.  Within  three  weeks  I  have  had  two 
interesting  cases  of  error.  One  was  diagnosticated  by  me 
as  ovarian  multilocular  with  colloid  contents,  but  proved  to 
be  a  huge  oedematous  myoma,  necessitating  abdominal  hys 
terectomy ;  the  other  was  diagnosticated  as  a  fibroid,  and 
proved  to  be  a  large,  smooth  cncephaloid  mass,  springing 
from  behind  the  uterus.  I  liave  also  been  ready  to  do  hys- 
terectomy in  a  case  where  I  found  the  main  tumor  ovarian, 
with  colloid  contents,  and  below  it  a  ftir-sized,  soft,  cedoma- 
tons  myoma,  springing  from  the  fundus  uteri. 

While  with  Mr.  Lawson  Tait  I  saw  the  following  cases: 
Abdominal  hysterectomy  done  for  myoma  fourteen  times_ 
Removal  of  appendages  done  for  myoma  twenty-nine  times. 

In  looking  over  my  records,  accurately  kept  during  that 
period,  I  find  such  remarks  as  these  freijuently  appearing; 
"  After  opening  the  abdomen,  Mr.  Tait  conld  not  be  sure 
of  the  nature  of  the  case.  After  enlarging  the  incision  up 
and  down,  he  passed  his  hand  behind  the  tumor,  and  then 
said  :  '  It  is  another  horrid  myoma.'  "  Those  who  have  done 
hysterectomy  for  myoma  can  readily  appreciate  the  diffi- 
culties of  diagnosis  in  many  cases  even  after  the  liand  is  in 
the  abdomen.  I  saw  one  case  in  which  it  required  a  good 
deal  of  courage  to  puncture  what  looked  as  much  like  a 
pregnant  uterus  as  a  myoma,  but  proved  to  be  a  myoma. 
I  saw  an  impacted  dermoid  cyst  removed  from  a  lady  who 
h  id  consulted  many  of  the  moijt  eminent  specialists  on  this 


continent  and  in  Europe,  and  who  all  diagnosticated  the 
tumor  to  be  a  fibroid.  She  had  been  treated  with  electrici- 
ty. To  still  further  convince  any  who  believe  in  their  own 
ability  to  diagnosticate  fibroid  tumors  of  the  uterus,  I  will 
give  a  list  of  the  cases  of  mixed  conditions  found  in  the 
pelvis  during  my  stay  with  Mr.  Tait : 

1.  Myoma,  with  parovarian  cyst. 

2.  Myoma,  with  ovarian  cyst. 

3.  Myoma,  with  ovarian  cyst. 

4.  Mvoma,  double  pyosalpinx,  and  dermoid  cyst. 

5.  Myoma  and  ovarian  cyst. 

I  have  seen  two  or  three  cases  of  solid  ovarian  tumors, 
a  case  of  fibro-cystic  tumor  of  the  uterus,  and  a  case  of 
simple  pregnancy — all  taken  to  be  myomata,  and  the  cor- 
rect diagnosis  onlv  made  after  opening  the  abdomen.  In  a 
case  of  unadmitted  pregnancy  in  a  young  unmarried  woman 
who  came  to  me  for  the  removal  of  a  uterine  tumor,  after 
having  her  positive  denial  of  the  possibility  of  pregnancy- 
given  while  anticipating  the  performance  of  a  dangerous 
operation,  I  was  so  doubtful  as  to  the  nature  of  the  case,  in 
the  absence  of  the  positive  symptoms  of  pregnancy,  that 
I  dilated  the  cervix  to  explore  from  below  before  proceed- 
ing with  graver  measures,  and  only  completed  the  diagnosis 
by  feeling  the  foetal  parts  through  the  membranes.  She 
did  not  abort,  but  went  awav  to  get  advice  from  some  one 
who  would  agree  with  her  that  she  was  not  pregnant.  Her 
tumor  had  all  the  feeling  of  an  oedematous  myoma.  We, 
who  are  practically  acquainted  with  the  inside  of  the  abdo- 
men, can  all  agree  as  to  the  difficulties  of  diagnosis. 

This  brings  me  down  to  the  most  important  part  of  the 
subject — the  effects  of  treatment.  The  surgeon  flies  per- 
haps too  readily  to  the  knife,  the  electrician  jumps  at  con- 
clusions, and  the  general  practitioner  influences  his  patient 
according  to  his  personal  experience  and  according  to  the 
information  he  can  gain  by  a  close  perusal  of  the  very  in- 
definite and  contradictory  records  of  the  experience  of 
others.  Who  can  say  that  a  case  of  fibroid  would  end  fatal- 
ly without  operation,  without  electrical  treatment,  or  with- 
out medicinal  treatment?  W'ho  can  positively  assert  that 
removal  of  the  ovaries  will  be  all-sufficient?  W'ho  can  say 
that  a  cure  is  undoubtedly  due  to  the  two  hundred  or  three 
hundred  applications  of  electricity?  "Who  can  say  that 
medicinal  aids  to  rest  in  the  control  of  }ia?morrhage  will 
not  tide  the  patient  over  her  menopause?  And,  lastly,  who 
can  say  that  the  menopause  will  prove  to  be  the  goal  sought 
for  ?  I  have  seen  a  large  myoma  removed  fourteen  years 
after  the  removal  of  the  ovaries,  and  I  have  seen  several 
tumors  grow  long  after  the  merfopause.  Many  women  men- 
struate after  removal  of  the  ovaries.  Many  women  die  from 
the  operation  of  hysterectomy,  and  they  die  when  no  oper- 
ation is  done.  Tumors  may  suppurate  after  electrolytic 
puncture,  and  they  may  suppurate  when  undergoing  no 
treatment.  But  exceptions  do  not  make  rules,  nor  will  one 
rule  apply  to  all  cases.  We  arc  too  apt  to  become  over- 
sanguine  as  to  one  method  of  treatment.  The  methods  of 
treatment  now  in  vogue  for  the  relief  of  the  various  symp- 
toms accompanying  uterine  myomata  have  been  before  the 
profession  long  enough  In  allow  of  a  i"his>ifii'ation  of  thoir 
various  merit'^. 
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The  surgical  treatment  has  many  points  that  recommend 
it  to  the  operator  and  some,  points  that  do  not  recommend 
it  to  the  patient.  The  great  advantage  it  has  over  all  other 
methods  is  the  fact  that  it  clears  up  the  diagnosis.  The 
operation  of  abdominal  hysterectomy  is,  I  am  convinced, 
done  with  unnecessary  frequency.  If  we  were  all  as  par- 
ticular in  advising  our  patients  against  hysterectomy  as  the 
elder  Keith  was  while  in  Edinburgh,  the  operation  would 
not  be  undertaken  so  frequently.  He  sent  them  away 
several  times  and  did  not  operate  until  they  returned  and 
entreated  him  to  go  on  with  surgical  measures.  His  results 
were  brilliant.  But  a  curious  thought  strikes  one — namely, 
what  has  happened  to  all  of  the  patients  who  must  have  con- 
sulted him,  owing  to  his  reputation,  from  all  parts  of  the 
world  since  be  gave  up  the  operation  ?  I  know  of  but  one. 
She  went  to  him  two  years  ago;  she  is  still  increased  in 
size,  but  able  to  live  on  without  surgical  interference.  Elec- 
tricity was  used,  with  how  much  or  how  little  benefit  it  is 
difficult  for  any  one  to  accurately  determine.  I  have  quoted 
in  my  list  three  cases  that  have  done  equally  well  without 
any  treatment,  except  ergot,  rest,  and  occasional  intra-uter- 
ine  cauterization  to  relieve  haemorrhage,  and  two  important 
factors — viz.,  time  and  patience.  In  medicine  we  frequent- 
ly hear  a  drug  recommended  to  relieve  certain  symptoms. 
One  observer  has,  or  believes  he  has,  certain  results ;  other 
observers  make  equally  as  critical  observations  and  fail  to 
obtain  these  results.  It  is  so  in  what  we  find  written  about 
the  uses  of  electricity  in  the  treatment  of  myomata.  One 
observer,  a  firm  believer  in  the  treatment,  sends  his  cases 
out,  and  appends,  after  the  history  of  the  case,  much  im- 
proved or  cured ;  another,  who  perhaps  follows  his  cases 
further  and  who  is  prejudiced  against  the  treatment,  says 
none  were  improved ;  another  takes  an  intermediate  posi- 
tion, and  says  that  haemorrhage  and  pain  were  temporarily 
relieved  in  some  cases  and  were  not  relieved  in  others.  As 
to  deaths,  we  have  them  with  either  of  the  three  forms  of 
treatment,  and  we  have  them  where  all  treatment  is  refused. 
Some  have  been  too  ready  to  pick  out  the  deaths  due  to 
the  treatment  by  electricity.  History  repeats  itself;  the 
profession  criticised  the  operation  of  ovariotomy  with  equal 
severity  only  a  ie.vi  years  ago,  but  the  operation  has  sur- 
vived. Every  death  from  chloroform  was  made  use  of  as 
an  argument  against  its  use.  It  was  believed  by  some  that 
it  was  criminal  to  operate  without  the  steam  spray.  P>iit 
we  have  outlived  all  that. 

Surely  the  assertions  of  many  honest  workers  in  the 
field  of  labor  now  under  discussion  are  not  all  vain  imagin- 
ings. The  great  difficulty  is  to  be  sure  that  effects  come 
from  the  causes  to  which  they  are  ascribed.  We  all  know 
that  a  myoma  may  be  present  and  give  rise  to  no  symp- 
toms;  that  it  may  cause  some  pain  and  no  hemorrhage; 
that  it  may  cause  pain  and  hirmorrhage ;  that  it  may  cause 
hfcmorrhage  alone;  that  it  may  increase  in  size;  increase 
a.s  to  the  iiuml)er  of  the  nodules;  increase  rapidly  by  taking 
on  tlic  peculiar  edematous  condition,  whether  single  or 
multinodular;  that  it  may  become  carcinomatous  or  cal- 
careous; that  it  may  suppurate;  that  it  may  grow  after 
the  iiicnopausc;  that  it  may  be  extruded  per  vuf/iuam 
after  becoming   pedunculated  ;    th:it  it  may  become  sepa- 


rated from  the  uterus  and  become  attached  to  some  other 
abdominal  organ  ;  and,  lastly,  that  it  may,  after  increasing 
in  size  for  several  years,  again  diminish  and  almost  totally 
disappear.  From  the  many  changes  liable  to  occur  during 
the  progress  of  these  tumors — changes  so  very  dissimilar  in 
their  nature — it  is  quite  possible  for  the  adherents  of  the  three 
schools  of  treatment  to  argue  in  favor  of  their  several  be- 
liefs, and  to  present  cases  to  support  their  arguments.  Good 
results  can  be  obtained  from  all  the  methods  and  each  will 
have  its  share  of  failures.  If  one  method  fails  we  should 
try  another.  My  reason  for  bringing  this  subject  before 
you  is  the  recent  appearance  of  Mr.  Tait's  paper  on  removal 
of  ovaries  and  tubes  for  myomata.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  he  is  right  when  he  says  that  we  can  not  properly  com- 
pare the  different  methods  unless  the  records  of  cases  are 
more  accurately  kept,  with  the  name  of  the  physician  by 
whom  the  case  was  sent,  the  date,  the  result,  and  when  the 
patient  goes  home ;  and  her  condition  two,  three,  or  four 
years  after.  Any  one  may  read  a  paper  and  record  cases  as 
I  have  just  done,  but  to  make  such  statements  thoroughly 
reliable,  more  information  should  be  given.  The  informa- 
tion I  have  given  in  relating  these  cases  has  been  too 
meager  to  make  them  of  any  value  in  a  collection  of  statis- 
tics. And  yet  we  have  all  seen  dozens  of  cases  recorded  in 
this  careless  way,  and  on  such  meager  facts  we  are  asked  to 
extol  or  condemn  a  certain  form  of  treatment.  Tn  very 
many  cases  recorded  I  find  the  most  important  element 
wanting — the  facts  leading  to  the  diagnosis  and  to  its  con- 
firmation. Because  a  woman's  uterus  is  three  inches  and  a 
half  long,  with  accompanying  h;vmorrhage  and  pain,  we 
must  not  jump  at  the  conclusion  that  she  has  an  interstitial 
fibroid.  Still  I  find  such  cases  reported  as  fibroids,  and  re- 
ported as  cured  by  electricity.  In  one  list  I  find  that  in 
fifteen  cases  the  current  vvas  passed  six  hundred  and  twenty- 
three  times,  or  an  average  of  forty-one  sittings  each.  Tak- 
ing an  average  of  three  sittings  a  month,  the  treatment 
would  last  about  a  year.  Of  these  fifteen  cases,  five  were 
reported  cured.  Of  these  five,  no  definite  evidence  of  the 
presence  of  fibroid  tumor  is  recorded  in  two.  They  may 
have  been  simple  cases  of  subinvolution.  The  result  is 
simply  set  down  as  a  cure,  and  no  subsequent  record  of  the 
case  is  given.  We  have  all  seen  the  symptoms  of  myomata 
recur  at  irregular  intervals  after  supposed  cure.  But  yet  I 
am  a  firm  believer  in  the  efficiency  and  in  the  danger  of 
abdominal  or  vaginal  galvano-puncture.  Apostoli  blames 
this  and  that  so-called  avoidable  cause  as  the  cause  of  death  ; 
but  if  it  were  not  for  this  and  that,  we  should  all  live  for- 
ever. He  makes  a  bare  statement,  in  which  there  is  no 
argument,  that  if  certain  things  are  done,  he  is  assured 
the  cures  would  be  ninety-five  out  of  a  hundred.  l>ut  this 
is  simply  idle  assertion.  The  electricians  have  been  to(> 
prone  to  surround  their  statements  with  too  much  mysti- 
cism, and  have  attempted  to  annihilate  those  who  liave  been 
unable  to  confirm  their  experience  after  a  patient  use  of  the 
remedy  by  saying  that  there  has  been  a  fjiulty  application 
of  the  remedy.  One  would  suppose  thiU  it  re(piired  a  per- 
sonal visit  to  I'aris,  or  many  years  of  study,  to  qualify  an 
expert  gynjecologist  to  cauterize  a  uterus  with  an  electrode 
or  to  perform  galvano-puncture.     I  believe  that  there  are 
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more  first-class  batteries  lying  almost  idle  in  the  offices  of 
gyniccologists  and  general  practitioners  to-day  than  there 
are  batteries  in  use.  Electricity,  like  every  new  remedy  or 
every  renewal  of  an  old  remedy,  has  been  recklessly  asserted 
bv  its  supporters  to  be  capable  of  curing  all  forms  of  uter- 
ine displacement,  to  remove  pyosalpinx,  cure  catarrhal  .sal- 
pin<;itis  (with  the  positive  diagnosis  of  which  I  am  not  yet 
familiar),  to  haul  taut  the  round  ligaments,  and  all  sorts  of 
things  that  closer  observers  know  it  will  not  do.  Such 
statements  read  well  on  paper.  The  magic  posvers  ascribed 
to  electricity  read  like  the  virtues  found  in  the  pamphlets  of 
proprietary  medicines.     Now  for  some  statistics. 


No. 

Cured. 

Arrest- 
ed. 

Deaths. 

Unaffected. 

Nelson  drives : 

Ca-ses  treated  by  ergot . 

153 

79 

61 

11 

2 

Cutter ; 

Galvano-puncture. • . . 

50 

11 

25 

4 

7 

Apostoli  (with  the   bare 

assertion  that  if  so 

and  so,  95  out  of  100 

would  be  cured). .  .  . 

403 

Cases  of  circumuterine 

inflammation 

10 

5  failures,  6 

Tait :                                 i 
Removal     of    tubes  |- 

327 

311 

6 

incomplete  or 
unsatisfactory 

and  ovaries ) 

results. 

Each  operator  of  course  endeavors,  as  he  should  do,  to 
account  for  the  failures.  Tait  thinks  three  out  of  his  five 
failures  were  due  to  incomplete  removal  of  the  tubes.  He 
believes  that  the  operator  and  not  the  operation  has  had  the 
■five  failures.  He  had  also  five  cases  in  which  the  results  were 
incomplete  or  unsatisfactory ;  two  patients  died,  respectively, 
seven  and  eight  weeks  after  recovery  from  the  operation, 
from  typhoid  fever.  One  died  from  the  extreme  anfemic 
condition  to  which  she  had  been  reduced  before  operation. 
The  other  two  of  the  five  he  says  might  be  recorded  as  deaths 
due  to  operation.  If  so,  this  brings  the  deaths  up  from 
three  to  eight  out  of  three  hundred  and  twenty-seven  cases. 
Two  of  these  deaths  occurred  during  one  week  while  I  was 
with  him.  I  have  each  case  recorded  in  my  note-book.  In 
one  there  was  also  present  a  small  ovarian  cyst.  The  sec- 
ond case  was  such  a  difficult  one  that  it  was  only  by  press- 
ing the  ovaries  up  from  the  vagina  that  they  could  be  re- 
moved. The  tumor  was  a  large  oedematous  myoma.  A 
grave  question  in  such  cases  i.s.  When  should  oophorectomy 
give  way  to  hysterectomy  ?  In  another  case  I  saw  him 
begin  to  do  oophorectomy,  but  ho  was  forced,  by  the  exces- 
sive h.Bmorrhage,  to  finish  by  performing  hysterectomy.  No 
doubt  the  experience  of  some  operators  present  will  either 
coincide  with  or  differ  from  that  of  Tait.  I  am  not  ready 
to  form  an  independent  opinion,  and  shall  not  be  for  a  year 
or  two.  To  perform  the  o[)eration  with  a  low  mortality,  two 
or  three  things  are  necessary.  The  cases  with  adhesions 
due  to  inflammation  arising  from  injury,  from  grflvano- 
puiicture,  or  other  cause,  have  an  element  of  danger  that  is 
not  present  in  simple  cases.  The  cases  in  which  the  tumors 
have  attained  too  great  a  size  to  permit  of  the  easy  removal 
of  the  tubes  and  ovaries  also  possess  this  increased  element 
of  danger.     There  is  also  danger  in  operating  upon  cases 


that  have  become  profoundly  ana-mic.  To  do  the  operation 
with  the  minimum  of  risk,  it  must  be  done  early.  To  do  it 
with  the  maximum  of  success,  it  must  be  done  thoroughlv. 
I  believe  that  separate  ligature  of  the  vessels,  if  it  could  be 
carried  out,  would  improve  the  operation,  because  two  of 
my  patients  suffer  from  what  I  believe  to  be  pain  due  to  the 
constriction  of  nerve  twigs  in  the  pedicle.  But  this  is  only 
an  idea,  and  may  not  be  borne  out  by  the  experience  of  oth- 
ers. We  must  not  expect  that  "pressure  pain"  will  be  im- 
mediately relieved,  because  the  foreign  body  still  remains 
behind  in  the  pelvis.  The  electrician  and  the  surgeon,  be- 
fore beginning  treatment,  are  apt  to  say  that  the  growth  is 
growing  fast.  But  how  long  do  they  wait  to  prove  this  to 
their  own  satisfaction  ?  The  patient's  statement  is  usually 
accepted  and  treatment  is  begun  or  operation  is  done  with- 
out delay.  The  measurements  of  abdominal  tumors  are  pe- 
culiarly unreliable.  I  have  examined  cases  and  thought  the 
growths  increased  in  size  one  day  and  diminished  a  few 
days  later.  I  have  endeavored  to  watch  the  progress  of  mv- 
omata  by  frequent  bimanual  examinations,  but  have  not  yet 
reached  that  perfection  of  touch  by  means  of  which  I  could 
state  positively  any  condition  of  change  of  size  without  draw- 
ing on  my  imagination.  Plenty  of  imagination  is  required 
in  dealing  with  the  dark  recesses  of  the  pelvis,  and  this  imagi- 
nation must  be  largely  used  in  the  reports  we  see  of  the  re- 
sults of  many  gynsecological  proceedings  if  our  own  experi- 
ences are  worth  anything.  A  look  over  the  writings  of  va- 
rious authors  on  this  subject  confirms  this  statement.  One 
has  implicit  faith  in  bichloride  of  mercury  for  myomata ; 
another  says  it  is  useless,  but  pins  his  faith  to  bromide  of 
potassium.  One  recommends  chloride  of  calcium  while 
another  condemns  it.  Another  has  implicit  belief  in  the 
efficacy  of  Kreutznach  water,  while  two  others  say  thev  do 
not  believe  that  it  ever  cured  a  single  case  of  myoma.  The 
consensus  of  opinion  is  that  ergot  is  of  undoubted  use  in 
assisting  in  the  expulsion  of  the  tumor.  In  the  cases  I  have 
recorded,  both  electricity  and  inert  drugs  were  accorded  the 
same  potent  properties  ;  but  the  fact  still  remains  thai  er- 
got is  very  useful.  Barnes  very  wisely  says  of  drugs  what 
we  may  say  of  other  procedures — "  that  conclusions  are 
jumped  at."  These  fallacies  are  due  first  to  the  slow  growth 
of  the  tumor  and  the  resulting  difficulty  in  appreciating  a 
change  in  the  size.  Second,  to  the  fact  that  when  they 
reach  a  certain  size,  many  have  no  tendency  to  increase,  even 
if  no  treatment  is  given.  Third,  to  the  fact  that  after  the 
climacteric  many  remain  inert  or  undergo  retrogression,  and 
also  that  many  patients  do  not  come  fortreatment  until  this 
period  is  approachinij,  and  the  supposed  effects  of  treatment, 
continued,  as  it  usually  is,  over  a  long  period  of  time,  may 
only  he  coincident  with  the  natural  processes  of  cure.  My 
ideas  of  what  the  tieatment  of  such  cases  should  be  are  as 
follows  :  If  the  patient  is  not  near  the  menopause,  is  suffer- 
ing in  her  health,  and  is  willing  to  submit  to  operation,  take 
out  her  ovaries  and  tubes.  If  the  diagnosis  of  the  case  is 
not  clear  and  a  pelvic  mass  is  found  simulating  a  myoma, 
urge  operation  for  the  double  purpose  of  diagnosis  and  cure. 
If  the  patient  will  not  submit  to  salpingo  oophorectomy, 
and  has  not  an  intra-utirinc  myoma  that  c;in  he  removed 
ji;ertia(//7i«;»,  and  is  suffering  fiom  hiemorrh.ige,  the  interior 
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of  the  uterus  should  be  treated  with  ha'inostaties.  To  this 
class  belong  the  actual  cautery  and  the  positive  electrode 
as  well  as  the  older  remedies — alum,  tannin,  iodine,  and 
iron.  Ergot  or  cotton-root  bark  should  be  simultaneously 
administered  to  such  patients.  If  there  is  an  intrauterine 
myoma  causing  the  h:emorrbage,  it  should  be  removed  from 
below  if  possible.  If  the  tumor  continues  to  grow,  notwith- 
standing these  procedures,  and  gives  rise  to — (1)  uncon- 
trollable hsemorrhage ;  (2)  if  it  sloughs  and  gives  rise  to 
peritonitis  and  septic  symptoms;  (3)  if  it  causes  dangerous 
pressure  on  pelvic  or  thoracic  viscera — abdominal  hys- 
terectomy, or  myoraotomy,  or  enucleation  from  below 
should  be  performed.  If  the  patient  refuses  to  have  this 
done,  galvano-puncture  may  be  resorted  to.  Keith  origi- 
nally treated  some  cases  by  simple  puncture.  Perhaps  as 
many  simple  punctures  as  many  of  these  cases  have  bad 
of  galvano-puncture  would  bring  about  a  like  result.  It 
requires  very  little  irritation  to  produce  alterations  in  the 
nutrition  of  these  growths,  and  cause  suppuration  or  a  re- 
trogression. A  simple  opening  of  the  abdomen  has  dissi- 
pated many  tumors.  But  I  believe  that  galvano-puncture 
is  safer  than  simple  puncture.  I  am  a  firm  believer  in  the 
efficacy  of  galvano-puncture  in  many  cases,  but  I  do  not 
believe,  from  what  I  can  hear,  read,  and  see,  that  either  it 
or  intra  uterine  electrolysis  will  cure  or  relieve  permanently 
anything  like  the  number  of  cases  accorded  to  them  by 
their  supporters,  or  be  accompanied  by  the  low  death-rate 
claimed.  Cutter  had  eight  per  cent,  of  deaths  and  fourteen 
per  cent,  unaffected  cases  after  abdominal  galvano-punct- 
ure. He  had  eleven  cases  cured.  These  were,  I  should 
judge,  cases  similar  to  those  in  which  many  would  per- 
form hysterectomy.  After  abdominal  galvano-puncture  and 
after  many  cases  of  vaginal  <jalvano-puncture,  hysterectomy 
becomes  an  almost  impossible  operation,  owing  to  the  pres- 
ence of  adhesions.  The  question  then  is,  Should  galvano- 
puncture  be  tried  at  all  in  cases  that  are  willing  to  submit 
to  hysterectomy  ?  Price's  statistics  prove  that  the  mor- 
tality of  hysterectomy  can  be  lowered.  The  statistics  of 
galvano-puncture  are  as  yet  so  unreliable  or  indefinite  that 
the  above  question  can  not  be  satisfactorily  answered.  Ac- 
cording to  Cutter's  statistics,  a  mortality  of  twenty-two 
per  cent,  for  hysterectomy  would  give  the  preference  to  the 
removal  of  the  tumor  by  the  knife.  In  comparing  the  two 
procedures  we  should  group  the  failures  and  the  deaths  of 
galvano-puncture  against  the  deaths  of  hysterectomy  or 
iiiyomotomy,  because  the  latter  operations,  when  not  fatal, 
result  in  a  permanent  cure.  Time  will  show  that  the  fail- 
ures and  deaths  from  galvano-puncture  are  greater  in  num- 
ber than  a  perusal  of  tlie  present  literature  of  the  subject 
would  lead  us  to  believe,  and  as  it  has  been  with  ovarioto- 
my, so  it  will  be  with  hysterectomy — the  operation  will  be 
farther  improved  and  the  dealli-rate  lowered.  Electricity 
is  fa.st  losing  its  fashionable  favor,  its  clouds  of  mj'sticism 
have  departed,  and  we  are  now  in  the  clearer  light  able  to 
gain  a  more  accurate  view  of  its  real  value  in  the  treat- 
ment of  myomata.  The  battery  is  following  in  the  font- 
step.s  of  the  spray,  but,  like  it,  it  will  leave  some  good 
behind,  though  many  of  its  vaunted  powers  prove  to  be 
illusions. 


NOTE   ON  A  NEW  METHOD   OF   CATAPHOPvESIS 

(AN.EMIC   CATAPHORESIS). 

By  WILLIAM   JAMES  MORTON,  M.  D., 

NEW  TORK  CITY. 

As  has  been  well  known  for  years,  medicines  may  be 
introduced  within  the  human  body  through  the  skin  by 
intercalating  the  part  to  be  treated  in  tbe  external  circuit 
of  the  galvanic  battery.  The  statement  thus  made  has  long 
been  mainly  an  empirical  one.  There  is,  however,  abund- 
ant opportunity  for  renewed  and  careful  experimentation 
to  determine  the  exact  nature  of  the  process.  As  frequently 
expressed,  the  drug  to  be  administered  is  forcibly  pushed 
in  through  the  skin  by  the  normal  flow  of  the  current  from 
the  positive  to  the  negative  pole.  Thart;  this  action  may 
take  place  I  believe  may  be  demonstrated,  but  that  other  and 
far  more  complex  elements  also  play  their  due  part  is  evi- 
dent, for  the  human  tissues  and  the  liquid  constituents  upon 
the  two  electrodes  all  together  constitute  a  faiily  complex 
electrolyte.  The  current  used  is  strong  enough  to  disso- 
ciate the  ordinary  binary  compounds,  and  at  each  pole  we 
may  therefore  look  for  the  proper  ions.  For  instance,  one 
writer  puts  his  solution  of  iodide  of  potassium  upon  the 
anode  and  refers  to  anodal  diffusion  ;  another  places  it  upon 
the  cathode  and  finds  free  iodine  at  his  anode.  Neither 
simple  convection  nor  electrical  endosmose  will  account  for 
all  the  phenomena  involved,  and  it  is  evident  that  the  sub-  . 
ject  must  also  be  studied  in  its  relations  to  electrolysis  and 
electro-synthesis. 

Dr.  Peterson,  in  a  number  of  interesting  articles  in  this 
Journal,  has  called  renewed  attention  to  the  general  sub- 
ject, and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  he  will  continue  bis  re- 
searches. 

Ancong  a  large  number  of  experiments  I  have  made, 
the  following,  I  think,  illustrates  the  simple  conveying 
power  of  the  anode  :  Place  upon  a  flat  carbon  anode  a  paste 
composed  of  fine  graphite  (sold  for  lubricating  purposes) 
and  silicate  of  sodium  (liquid  glass).  Put  the  electrode, 
thus  prepared,  on,  for  instance,  the  hairy  surface  of  the 
forearm,  adjusting  the  cathode  to  the  opposite  surface  of 
the  limb.  Pass  a  current  of  from  ten  to  fifteen  milliam- 
peres  for  from  ten  to  fifteen  minutes.  Upon  washing  the 
paste  off  the  skin  and  examining  the  hair  follicles  with  a 
lens  or  without  one,  the  follicles  will  be  found  to  consti- 
tute a  collection  of  minute  black  points  situated  at  the 
contact  of  the  electrode  with  the  skin.  In  spite  of  careful 
wa.shing,  these  points  may  be  found  for  weeks  after.  And, 
since  the  graphite  could  not  have  been  acted  upon  by  the 
current,  it  must  have  been  forced  into  the  follicles  by  the 
force  of  its  flow.  The  same  paste  placed  elsewhere  upon 
the  skin  under  similar  conditions  but  without  electricity 
does  not  give  this  result.  The  same  experiment  may  be 
repeated  with  lamp-black  or  India  ink. 

A  new  use  to  which  I  Ikivc  jiut  the  princiiile  of  cata- 
phoresis  is  to  interpose  the'  p.nt  to  bo  treated  in  the  inte- 
rior rather  than  the  exterior  circuit  of  a  galvanic  couple, 
but  anything  more  than  this  allusion  to  the  fact  would  lead 
me  beyond  the  scope  of  this  present  note,  whose  purpose 
is  to  briefly  describe  a  new  method  of  cataphoric  niedica- 
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tion  wliich  in  my  own  experience  affords  uuicli  better  re- 
sults than  the  old. 

Anamiic  Calaphoresis. — To  introduce  a  drug  into  the 
human  system  by  the  mouth  hypodermically  or  hy  cala- 
phoresis as  ordinarily  practiced  is  to  introduce  it  by  means 
of  the  blood  stream  into  the  entire  body.  To  reach  a  local 
part  we  saturate  all  parts. 

By  the  method  here  described  I  cause  the  drug  to  act 
upon  that  part  alone  for  wWch  it  is  intended.  This  I  ac- 
complish by  cutting  off  tbe  blood-stream  in  the  part  to  be 
treated   by  means  of  an   Esniarcli   bandage  or  bv  a  rubber 


Fig.  1.— Anaemic  cataphoresis  witli  Esmarch's  bandage. 

ring,  especially  for  the  fingers,  after  the  fashion  of  an  ura- 
brellii  ring,  and  then  treating  by  cataphoresis.  It  mav  be 
here  remarked  incidentally  that  if  these  rubber  rings  have 
not  previously  been  applied  in  place  of  a  rubber  bandage 
their  use  may  be  of  service  to  the  .Nurtreon. 


Fig.  2.— Ana'mic  cataphoresis  with  a  rubber  ring  (electrical  applications  as  in 
Fig.  1). 

\\'lii'ie  the  bandage  or  ring  can  not  be  applied  I  accom- 
]ilisli  the  same  result  in  a  partial  manner,  especially  upon 
the  skin,  by  exercising  compression  with  the  narrow  edge 
of  a  disc-shaped  electrode  or  simply  by  a  ring  of  hard  ma- 
terial held  firmly  against  the  skin,  and  within  whose  cir- 
cumference tbe  cataphoric  electrode  is  placed.  My  disc- 
shaped  catajihoric  electrode  is  of  about  the  size  and  shape 
of  a  silver  half-dollar  set  into  a  narrow  outside  ring  of  ebon- 
ite. It  is  therefore  metallic  on  both  faces.  Within  one 
side  of  the  disc  thus  constructed  is  placed  the  niedicine,  if 
necessary,  absorbed  by  a  piece  of  paper  cut  to  fit  it.  The 
disc  is  then  laid  upon  the  part  to  be  treated  and  held  in 
place  during  treatment  by  any  sponge  electrode.  This  little 
disc  electrode  is  inexpensive,  simple,  convenient,  and  effi- 
cacious. 

J5y  means  of  the  an;pmic  method  of  cataphoresis  here 
outlined,  the  medicine  employed,  or  some  electrolytic  modi- 
fication of  it,  comes  in  direct  contact  with  the  affected  tissue 


or  the  tissue  to  be  affected,  and  remains  for  a  considerable 
time  (as  long  as  the  bandage  remains  on)  in  relation  jvith 
it.     I  may  roughly  compare  the  old  method  to  placing  the 


Fig.  3. — A  cataphoric  disc  adapted  to  use  with  ordinary  electrodes,  a,  o,  an 
ebonite  ring ;  b,  l>,  a  metallic  plate  ;  c,  c,  a  spring  to  hold  the  plate  in  place ; 
d,  d,  the  parts  nnited  for  use. 

positive  and  negative  electrodes  upon  the  opposite  banks  of 
a  small  stream  of  water ;  as  the  medicine  passes,  whether 
bodily  (electro-convection),  or  by  oj)posing  processions  of 
atoms  (electrolytically),  from  one  side  to  the  other,  it  is 
washed  along  out  of  contact  with  the  very  part  we  wish  to 
affect  by  the  flowing  stream.  It  would  seem,  then,  that  if 
we  wished  to  reduce  "  cataphoric  "  medication  to  an  exact 
science,  we  must  adopt,  where  practicable,  this  anaemic 
method,  and  arrest  the  blood  stream  for  the  time  being. 

A  further  innovation  which  I  make  use  of  is  to  incor- 
porate the  medicine  in  a  small  plaster  composed  o{  conduct- 
ing material  not  capable  of  electrolysis.  Such  a  material 
is  pulverized  gas  carbon,  though  other  non-electrolytic  con- 
ducting substances  may  be  used.     Cohesion  into  a  plaster 


Flo.  -l. 

and  adhesion  to  the  skin  are  obtained  by  gelalin  or  other 
adhesive  substances.  The  gelalin,  carbon,  and  medicine  in 
measured  dose  are  mixed,  formed  into  .-i  small  plaster,  and 
dried. 
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When  required  for  use,  the  plaster  is  moistened  and  ap- 
plied at  the  point  desired,  this  point,  if  practicable,  rendered 
locally  aniemic,  as  described.  Any  positive  electrode  may 
be  pressed  upon  the  Tnoistened  conducting  plaster  and 
cataphoresis  at  once  established,  the  other  electrode  be- 
ing applied  opposite.  A  specially  constructed  cataphoric 
electrode  is  thus  rendered  needless.  The  novel  feature  of 
this  part  of  the  method  is  the  incorporation  of  the  medi- 
cine with  powdered  conducting  and  non-electrolytic  sub- 
stances, and  forming  it  into  a  small  plaster,  the  whole  now 
becoming  a  medicated  electrode  capable,  by  reason  of  the 
current  passina;  through  it,  of  transmitting  the  medicine 
into  and  through  intervening  tissues.  The  objection  to  pa- 
per discs  would  seem  to  me  to  be  that  they  are  non-con- 
ducting except  by  reason  of  the  properties  of  the  water  they 
contain,  or  the  accidental  conducting  properties  of  the  medi- 
cine employed.  And  as  pure  water  is  practically  a  non-con- 
ductor, it  will  readily  be  seen  that  simply  moistening  a  pa- 
per disc  will  not  necessarily  insure  the  conducting  quality 
essential  to  a  successful  cataphoric  electrode.  It  is.  appar- 
ently, to  unnoted  fallacies  of  this  nature  that  some  of  the 
variable  results  of  electro-therapeutics  are  to  be  ascribed. 
The  conducting  plaster  obviates  the  objection  of  difficult  or 
nnuniforin  conductivity,  at  the  same  time  rendering  a  spe- 
cial electrode  unessential.  In  practice  I  use  a  flat  carbon 
disc  electrode  held  against  the  medicated  carbon  plaster. 
The  current  should  be  as  strong  as  can  be  comfortably  imi- 
dured,  srcnerally  from  five  to  fifteen  railliamperes. 

Mes>rs.  Fraser  it  Co.,  208  Fifth  Avenue,  have  prepared 
a  variety  of  medicated  plasters  in  measured  dosage  and  of 
neutral  plasters  which  may  be  medicated  as  desired.  As  has 
been  said,  any  electrode  may  be  pressed  against  the  plaster 
once  applied.  I  should  also  add  that,  in  my  opinion,  to  get 
the  fullest  results,  the  medicine  to  be  used  should  be  placed 
at  both  poles  and  not  alone  at  the  positive  pole.  Eleetro- 
lytically,  the  diffusion  should  be  as  much  from  one  pole  as 
it  is  from  the  other,  though,  of  course,  we  should  look  for 
the  respective  ions  only  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  their 
respective  pole?. 

To  Dr.  Peterson,  so  far  as  I  know,  is  due  the  credit  of 
the  measured  dose  incorporated  in  a  disc  of'blotting  paper 
to  be  inserted  in  his  cataphoric  electrode.  Retainintr  his 
valuable  contribution  of  exact  dosage,  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
conducting  plaster  to  be  used  with  any  electrode  n)ay  sim- 
plify the  process  and  bring  it  within  the  reach  of  many  who 
might  not  care  to  have  a  special  electrode.  But.'whatever 
form  of  electrodic  apparatus  we  may  use,  the  an<emic  iiiethod 
I  have  above  outlined  is  equally  applicable  to  all.  I  find  it 
especially  serviceable  in  gouty  and  rheumatic  joints.  The 
wrist,  elbow,  ankle,  and  knee  lend  themselves  most  favina- 
bly  to  putting  it  into  practice.  In  a  series  of  cases  im>w 
under  treatment  for  various  stages  of  subacute  and  ehronlc 
rheumatic  conditions,  the  electric  introduction  of  the  riMiie- 
dy  into  the  comparatively  anaemic  tissue  is  giving  cv^-el- 
lent  results.* 


*  Dr.  Lewis  A.  Sarre.  witli  his  usual  intereat  in  new  mcthoilii.  kind- 
ly permits  me  to  record  that  the  treatment  of  Ills  wrist  joint,  from  whicli 
he  has  long  sufferel  miu-h,  Ijv  this  method  has  in  a  few  diiv  reduced 


It  is  generally  admitted  that  chronic  rheumatism  accom- 
panied by  effusion  into  the  joints  and  some  thickening  is 
peculiarly  difficult  to  treat  successfully.  The  alkaline  treat- 
ment, the  salicylates,  antipyrine,  and  other  constitutional 
methods  do  not  give  brilliant  results.  The  cautery,  blisters, 
and  otherlocai  treatments,  while  bimeficial,  still  leave  much 
to  desire.  The  very  enumeration  of  the  great  number  of 
remediesand  treatments  brought  to  bear  upon  these  chronic 
rheumatic  joints  is  the  best  evidence  of  the  comparative  in- 
efficacy  of  any  one  of  them.  I  have  long  maintained  that 
the  long  spark  of  static  electricity  applied  directly  to  the 
joint  was  the  most  effectual  means  yet  employed  of  annulling 
the  pain,  dispersing  the  exudation,  and  reducing  the  thick- 
ening. 

In  cataplioresis  by  the  anaemic  method,  I  am  led  to 
believe,  by  an  observation  of  results  which  I  have  obtained, 
that  we  have  still  another  means  of  rational  treatment  of 
this  rebellious  affection.  It  is  at  least  worthy  of  a  general 
trial.  Other  morbid  conditions  in  which  the  method  may 
be  used  naturally  suggest  themselves,  but  need  not  here  be 
enumerated,  since  this  communication  relates  mainly  to  the 
method  of  application. 

19  East  Twextt-eighth  Street,  March  1,  ISOl. 


A  CLIXICAL   REPORT   OF  OPERATIVE   SURGERY 

IX  THE  .SERVICE  OF  DR.  WILLIAM  T.  P.ULL, 

AT  THE   NEW  YORK  HOSPITAL, 

During  October  and  November,  1SS9,  and  from  February  to  June,  1S90. 

By  WILLIAM    B.  COLEY,   M.  D., 

LATE   HOUSE   SCKGEOS. 

(Continued  from  page  44^-) 
UNCLASSIFIED    CASES. 

Case  I.  Pyelonephrosin ;  Nephrotomy  ;  Recorery. — The  pa- 
tient, a  woman  thirty  years  of  age,  had  been  well  up  to  within 
two  years  before  entering  the  hospital.  She  had  a  perfectly  char- 
acteristic history  of  pyelonephrosis,  beginning  with  a  severe  at- 
tack of  cystitis.  Six  months  later  she  began  to  have  sliarp  pain 
in  the  right  lumbar  region,  and  soon  after  noticed  a  swelling 
tha.  could  be  felt  anteriorly  in  the  right  iliac  region.  During 
the  attack  of  pain,  which  lasted  several  days,  the  sedinient  in 
the  urine  became  greatly  increased  in  quantity  and  more  puru- 
lent in  character.  She  subsequently  had  a  number  of  similar 
attacks,  and  the  same  changes  in  the  urine  were  always  syn- 
chronous with  the  pain  and  swelling. 

There  had  been  moderate  loss  of  flesh  and  strength  and  she 
was  aniemie. 

Examination  at  the  time  of  her  admission  ehowed  a  well-de- 
fined tumor,  soft  and  semi  tlnctuating,  occupying  the  right  side 
of  the  abdomen  from  Just  below  the  border  of  the  ribs  nearly 
to  the  crest  of  the  ilium.  The  urine  contained  one  eighth  per 
cent,  (weiglit)  of  albumin  and  considerable  pus. 

Operation,  Noremher  16,  ISSO. — Lumbar  incision.  A  cavity 
containing  about  two  draelmis  of  pus  was  found,  evidently  in 
the  pelvis  of  the  kidney.  The  wound  discharged  pus  and  nrine. 
A  sinus  remained  open  wlien  she  left  the  hospital,  three  months 
later. 


the  swelling  half  an  inch,  caused  the  pain  to  disappear,  and  allowed  of 
a  considerable  movement,  where  before  tlicrc  was  none.  Nothing  else 
up  to  that  time  had  accomplished  this  much. 
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Case  II.  Tubercular  Pyelonephrosis;  Nephrectomy;  Death. 
— E.  H.  (for  previiius  history  see  above).  Patient  returned  to 
the  hospital  March  20, 1890,  the  sinus  havinjr  failed  to  close  and 
the  discharge  being  still  profuse  and  containing  urine.  General 
health  greatly  impaired  and  getting  worse.  Urine  still  contains 
large  amount  of  albutuin. 

Physical  fJxami nation. — Same  as  before.  A  sinus  at  the 
site  of  the  old  wound  four  inches  and  a  half  deep.  Profuse 
discharge. 

Operation,  April  3,  1890. — Ether.  A  five-iuch  incision  in 
the  line  of  the  former  one  was  carried  down  until  the  kidney 
was  reached.  The  tissues  were  greatly  infiltrated  and  all  land- 
marks entirely  obliterated.  The.  kidney  was  greatly  enlarged. 
The  i)elvis  was  dilated  and  containing  numerous  pouches  of 
thick,  creamy  pus.  Adhesions  were  so  firm  that  great  diffi- 
culty was  found  in  enucleating  the  organ  sufficiently  to  form 
a  pedicle.  In  spite  of  the  greatest  care  in  manipulation,  a 
rent  was  made  in  the  inferior  vena  cava.  This  was  closed 
by  a  long  clarup  left  in  situ. 

The  kidney  was  finally  removed  and  the  wound  packed  with 
iodoform  gauze. 

The  condition  of  the  patient  was  very  poor  at  the  close  of 
the  operation,  but  she  rallied  under  stimulation  and  recovered 
consciousntss.  The  pulse  rose  to  from  140  to  160  on  the  fol- 
lowing day  and  the  temperatm-e  to  10-2°.  The  lower  extremities 
were  warm,  but  be'-ame  purple  eigiteen  hours  after  the  opera- 
tion. She  gradually  failed,  and  died  forty  hours  after  the  opera- 
tion.    Exploration  showed  a  rent  in  the  vena  cava. 

Pathologist's  Report. — The  kidney  was  greatly  increased  in 
size  and  eon'aim-d  nuraerons  cavitie.",  varying  in  size  from 
that  of  a  hickory-nut  to  that  of  a  pigeon's  egg.  Microscopical 
e.'ianiination  showed  extensive  inflammatory  involvement  of  the 
kidney  with  typical  tuberculosis.  The  tubercles  varied  in  size 
and  contained  many  giant  cells. 

Case  III.  Chronic  Peritonitis  following  Typhoid  Feter  sim- 
vlating  Aprpendicitis  ;  Laparotomy  ;  Recovery. — W.  E.,  aged 
twenty-three,  single,  German,  was  admitted  to  the  hospital  on 
September  5,  1889,  and  was  treated  on  the  medical  side  for 
tyjtlioid  fever.  He  was  discharged  cured  on  October  28th. 
After  leaving  the  hospital,  he  had  recurrent  attacks  of  abdomi- 
nal pain,  mostly  in  the  right  iliac  region,  and  extending  into 
the  lumbar  region. 

lie  was  readmitted  on  .January  1st,  1890,  and  transferred  to 
the  surgical  side  on  March  1.5th.  During  this  time  he  had  had 
tivo  or  three  attacks  of  pain  in  the  right  iliac  region,  accom- 
])anied  by  an  indistinct  tumefaction  and  tenderness  on  pressure. 
Itectal  examination  was  negative.  His  general  condition  was 
fair;  there  was  moderate  constipation,  with  some  nausea  and 
occasional  vomiting. 

Operation  {Exploratory  Laparotomy),  March  15,  1S90. — 
Ether.  A  lonf;itudinal  incision  was  made  at  the  right  of  the 
linea  alba  three  inches  and  a  half  long.  The  ca>cum  seemed 
to  be  abnormally  fixed  in  the  pelvis,  and  the  appendix  could  not 
bo  found.  Extensive  manipulation  was  not  thought  desirable, 
and  the  woutid  was  clcsed.  No  drainage  was  used.  The  wound 
liealed  quickly,  and  the  patient  made  a  good  recovery.  In  the 
third  week  after  the  operation  he  had  persistent  nausea  and 
vomiting,  but  no  abdominal  jiain  ;  a  slight  fooling  of  disooui- 
fort  only.  lie  was  up  and  about  in  the  third  week,  his  condi- 
tion improved  somewhat,  and  he  was  discharged. 

Case  IV.  Pistol-shot  Wound  of  the  Abdomen  ;  Laparotomy 
(for  //(rmorrhage) ;  Death. —  W.  T.,  aged  fifty-four,  married,  a 
large,  muscular  tnan,  was  brought  into  the  hospital,  at  8  p.  m., 
on  March  22,  1890,  having  be<  n  shot  in  the  abdomen  (with  a  'S8 
cHliber  pistol)  ten  minutes  previously.  When  seen  by  the  aiii- 
buliince  surgeon,  he  was  conscious,  htit  when  ho  arrived  at  the 


hospital  the  radial  pulse  was  hardly  perceptible,  and  he  wss  un- 
conscious and  suffering  from  profound  shock,  evidently  due  to 
internal  h.-emorrhace. 

Physical  E.rnminatio7i. — Dullness  in  the  flanks.  Xo  tym- 
panites. There  was  a  bullet  wound  four  inches  below  and  two 
inches  to  the  left  of  the  umbilicus.  Free  stimulation  was  em- 
ployed subcutaneously.  The  extremities  were  bandaged,  and 
the  patient  was  taken  at  once  to  the  operating-room.  Opera- 
tor, Dr.  Coley.  Venous  infusion  (  5  xvj  of  warm  water)  quickly 
into  the  arm,  and  a  four-inch  median  incision  was  made  below 
the  umbilicus.  The  abdominal  cavity  was  filled  with  blood 
and  clots.  The  breathing,  which  had  been  getting  more  and 
more  shallow,  stopped  entirely  almost  as  soon  as  the  abdo- 
men had  been  opened.  Further  exploration  was  not  made, 
and.  as  there  was  no  autopsy,  the  extent  of  visceral  injuries  is 
not  known. 

Case  V.  Tubercuhir  Peritonitis  if). — W.  F.,  aged  forty-five, 
male.  General  health  always  good.  Ko  tubercular  family  his- 
tory. For  the  past  three  years  a  slow  increase  in  the  size  of 
the  abdomen.  Slight  loss  of  flesh  and  strength.  Bowels  con- 
stipated. Urine  normal.  Slight  jiain  in  the  abdomen,  but  not 
constant. 

Physical  Examination. — ,\bdomen  moderately  enlarged. 
A  large  amount  of  adipose  tissue  in  the  abdominal  wall,  and 
palpation  unsatisfactory.  The  umbilical  and  hypogastric  re- 
gions were  occupied  by  a  diffuse  tumor,  irregular  and  nodular, 
and  but  slightly  movable.  Rectal  examination  showed  a  mass 
in  the  pelvis,  but  not  connected  witli  the  tumor  in  the  abdo- 
men. 

Operation,  May  1-3,  1S90. — Exploratory  incision  down  to  the 
peritonaium — four-inch  incision.  Several  small,  hard,  nodular 
masses  were  felt  attached  to  the  parietal  peritonajum,  and  simi- 
lar nodules  apparently  connected  with  the  omentum  and  meso- 
csBcum. 

It  was  thought  best  not  to  open  the  peritonnsum,  and  the 
wound  was  closed.  Further  operation  was  not  advised.  Pri- 
mary union.     Discharged. 

Case  VI.  Tubercular  Salpiugitis,  witJi  Tubercular  Perito- 
nitis; Laparotomy  ;  Death. — S.  C,  aged  twenty-five,  single 
(colored).  General  health  good  until  two  months  ago.  Pain  in 
the  hypogastric  and  right  iliac  regions  lor  the  past  two  months. 
Rapid  loss  of  flesh  and  strength. 

Physical  Examination. — Chest,  signs  of  consolidation  at 
both  apices;  systolic  ninruiur.  Abdomen  slightly  tender,  more 
so  on  the  right  side.  Uterus  enlarged  and  movable.  A  soft, 
tender  tumor  felt  in  the  right  broad  ligament. 

Operation,  .)fay  SI,  1890. — Four-inch  median  incision  be- 
tween the  umbilicus  and  pubes.  Omentum  slightly  adherent. 
Parietal  and  visceral  peritoneum  studded  with  small  miliary 
tubercles.  Both  tubes  and  ovaries  considerably  enlarged,  ad- 
herent toiho  adjoining  parts  by  firm  adhesions,  and  forming  an 
almost  unrecognizable  mass. 

In  separating  the  adhesions,  a  small  rent  was  made  in  the 
small  intestine.  Tliis  was  closed  with  fine  silk.  Considerable 
hiumorrhage  followed  the  separation  of  the  adhesions.  The 
cavity  was  washed  out  with  boiled  water,  and  a  gla-^s  tube  and 
iodoform  tampon  were  left  in  the  wound.  Her  condition  re- 
mained fairly  good  until  the  third  day  ;  she  then  began  to  have 
a  thin  discharge  from  thp  wound,  containing  urine.  Signs  of 
peritonitis  quickly  developed,  and  death  followed  on  the  filth 
day  after  the  operation. 

The  autopsy  showed  both  tha  right  and  left  pleural  every- 
where adherent  (adhesions  old);  both  lungs  contained  cheesy 
masses  and  small  cavities.  Tubercles  wore  found  in  the  spleen 
and  perit(umMiin.  The  greater  omentum  was  bound  down  in 
the  pelvis  by  recent  adhesions.     A  suinll  rent  was  tounil  in  the 
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bladder  wall,  and  a  small  amount  of  sero-purnlent  fluid  in  the 
pelvic  cavity. 

Pathologist's  Report.  — The  ovaries  could  not  be  recognized 
in  the  mass  removed.  The  Falloppian  tubes  were  filled  with 
giant  cells,  and  there  were  areas  of  necrobiosis,  but  no  trace  of 
mucous  membrane  of  tubes  was  present. 

Cask  VII.  Acute  Oophoritu ;  Local  Peritonitis^  threatening 
to  become  General ;  Laparotomy  ;  Recovery. — M.  B.,  twentv- 
six  years  of  age,  married.  The  patient  had  had  one  child  sis 
years  before  ;  labor  was  prolonged  and  instrumental.  She  had 
had  pain  in  the  back,  menorrhagia,  and  general  weakness  ever 
since.  Four  weeks  previous  to  the  operation  these  symptoms 
became  exaggerated,  and  pain  and  marked  tenderness  became 
localized  in  the  right  ovarian  region.  '  Examination  showed  a 
soft,  tender  mass  of  the  size  of  a  goose-egg  in  the  right  broad 
ligament.  She  had  well-marked  local  peritonitis  with  several 
severe  exacerbations,  the  temperature  reaching  103°  and  the 
pulse  120,  accompanied  by  some  distention  and  general  ahdoini- 
nal  pain.  At  one  time  general  peritonitis  was  thought  inevita- 
ble, and  an  operation  was  advised,  but  the  patient  would  not 
consent.  Constant  application  of  the  ice-coil  caused  the  dan- 
gerous symptoms  to  subside,  but  another  exacerbation  followed 
a  week  later,  and  she  consented  to  an  operation. 

Laparotomy,  May  -31,  1S90. — The  left  tube  and  ovary  were 
found  normal  and  were  not  disturbed.  The  right  tube  showed 
well-marked  evidence  of  catarrhal  inflammation,  but  contained 
no  pus;  both  tube  and  ovary  were  enlarged  and  they  were  re- 
moved. The  adhesions  were  few  and  recent.  No  irrigation 
and  no  drainage  employed.  Recovery  was  rapid  and  uninter- 
rupted, and  she  was  up  and  about  at  the  end  of  three  -weeks 
and  a  half. 

The  pathologist's  report  showed  the  ovary  slightly  enlarged 
and  containing  numerous  small  cysts.  Microscopical  examina- 
tion showed  the  ovary  infiltrated  with  round  cells.  Numerous 
corpora  latea  were  seen  in  various  stages  of  degeneration. 

Case  VIII.  Intestinal  Obstruction  of  Six  Days'  Duration  ; 
Bands;  Suppurative  Peritonitis ;  Death. — D.  H.,  aged  eighteen, 
male.  Previous  health  good.  He  had  a  congenital  hernia,  which 
six  days  ago  became  considerably  larger  after  jumping.  He  re- 
duced it  quickly,  but  almo.=t  immediately  was  seized  with  severe 
abdominal  pain,  which  was  soon  followed  by  nausea  and  vomit- 
ing. These  symptoms  continued  and  there  was  absolute  con- 
stipation. Gradually  grew  weaker.  Admitted  to  hosj)ital  on 
November  24th,  the  sixth  day  of  the  disease. 

Physical  Examination. — Abdomen  tense  and  very  tender. 
Considerable  tympanites.  Inguinal  canal  free  and  no  tumor  felt 
in  the  abdomen.  Pulse,  120°;  temperature,  102°.  Vomited 
frequently,  and  the  vomitus  was  fsecal  in  character.  General 
condition  very  poor. 

Operation,  November  34,  1889  (shortly  after  admission). — 
Chloroform.  Median  incision  four  inches  and  a  half.  •  Imme- 
diately above  the  inguinal  canal  was  found  a  band  either  end  of 
which  was  attached  to  parietal  peritonasum,  constricting  a  loop 
of  small  intestine  so  greatly  as  to  obliterate  its  lumen.  The 
band  was  removed,  but  evidence  of  well-marked  peritonitis  was 
already  present.  Warm-water  irrigation.  Patient  rallied  some- 
what from  the  operation  ander  free  stimulation,  but  signs 
of  peritonitis  continued  to  increase,  and  on  the  third  day  he 
died. 

77i«  autopsy  showed  recent  adhesions  and  a  moderate  amount 
of  lymph  in  alidominal  cavity.  The  intestines  were  greatly  dis- 
teniled  and  matted  together.  There  was  a  lacerated  wound  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  in  diumeter  in  the  ileum. 

Case  IX.  Intestinal  Obstructiou  of  Five  Day s^  Duration  ; 
iJirerliculum;  Snppuralire  Peritonitit ;  Lajinrotomy  ;  Death. — 
C.  D.,  thirty  years  old,  male.    Previous  health  good.    ,\dmittcd 


November  16,  1889,  with  the  following  history:  Five  days  ago 
he  had  sudden  severe  pain  in  the  abdomen  coming  on  soon  after 
a  hearty  meal  of  cabbage.  A  little  later  nausea  and  vomiting ; 
symptoms  increased  in  severity  and  vomiting  became  ffeoal  in 
character.     Absolute  constipation. 

Physical  Examination. — Abdomen  tympanitic.  Resonance 
less  marked  on  the  right  side.  General  condition  very  poor ; 
marked  prostration.  Pulse  140  and  very  feeble;  temperature 
102'5°.  Tongue  moist,  face  pale,  and  intellect  clear.  Operation 
soon  after  admission.  Chloroform.  Median  incision  below  the 
umbilicus.  Considerable  quantity  of  sero-purulent  fluid  in  the 
abdominal  cavity.  Intestines  congested  and  distended.  Near 
the  brim  of  the  pelvis  on  the  right  side  was  found  a  diverticu- 
lum of  the  ileum,  about  three  inches  long,  closely  resembling 
an  appendix.  Its  distal  end  was  adherent  to  the  parietal  peri- 
tonaeum, and,  thus  acting  as  a  band,  it  had  constricted  a  loop  of 
small  intestine,  producing  complete  obstruction.  In  manipu- 
lation, the  base  of  the  diverticulum  was  torn  off,  disclosing  an 
abscess  containing  about  a  pint  of  foul  pus.  Abdominal  cavity 
washed  out  with  warm  water.  Glass  drain.  Time  of  opera- 
tion, one  hour.  The  patient  did  not  recover  from  the  shock  of 
the  operation,  and  died  two  hours  later. 

Case  X.  Acute  Intestinal  Obstruction  following  Fracture  of 
the  Twelfth  Dorsal  Vertebra  ;  Paralysis  of  Intestine  ;  Lapa- 
rotomy;  Death. — D.  F.,  aged  fifty,  male,  Ireland.'  Previous 
health  good.  Brouglit  to  hospital  March  4,  1890,  in  the  ambu- 
lance. Had  just  fallen  one  story,  striking  on  the  right  thigh  and 
back.  Patient  was  conscious  and  complained  of  severe  pain  in 
the  thigh  and  in  the  lumbar  region. 

Physical  examination  showed  an  oblique  fracture  of  the 
right  thigh  at  the  junction  of  the  middle  and  npper  thirds, 
with  one  inch  shortening.  Slight  tenderness  in  the  lumbar 
region  of  the  spine,  but  no  deformity  and  no  paralysis.  Pa- 
tient was  given  ether,  and  the  fracture  of  the  thigh  was  re- 
duced and  put  up  in  a  Buck's  extension  apparatus.  He 
vomited  for  some  time  after  the  ether.  Vomiting  continued 
at  intervals  during  the  greater  part  of  the  next  day,  and  was 
accompanied  by  pain  and  discomfort  in  the  abdomen. 

Third  day. — Vomiting  continues;  unable  to  retain  anything 
in  the  stomach;  abdomen  slightly  distended;  no  tenderness; 
bowels  constipated. 

Fourth  day. — Condition  about  the  same ;  vomiting  more 
frequent  and  the  vomited  matter  dark-brown,  but  not  fa-cal; 
an  ox-gall  enema  was  very  slightly  efiectual. 

Fifth  day. — Seems  considerably  better;  able  to  retain  milk 
and  lime-water;  bowels  moved  once  after  a  large  enema  of  ox- 
gall. 

Sixth  day. — Evidently  growing  weaker ;  the  abdomen,  slight- 
ly distended  before,  is  now  markedly  tympanitic;  vomited  at 
11  a.  m.  a  large  quantity  of  dark  fluid,  distinctly  fa>cal. 

Operation,  1P.M. — Chloroform;  a  seven-inch  median  in- 
cision ;  the  whole  intestine,  except  the  rectum  and  sigmoid  flex- 
ure, greatly  distended,  making  an  examination  impossible  until 
three  punctures  had  been  made  in  the  small  intestine  with  a 
mediom-sized  trocar,  letting  off  a  large  quantity  of  gas;  the 
punctures  were  closed  with  Lembert  sutures  of  silk.  Careful 
examination  failed  to  reveal  the  cause  of  the  obstruction.  The 
small  and  large  intc^tine  seemed  equally  distended.  The  pa- 
tient's condition  was  very  poor,  and  the  wound  was  closed. 
Time  of  operation,  an  hour  and  a  half.  The  patient  reacted 
from  the  anajsthetic,  but  gradually  grew  weaker,  and  died  at 
10.35  I-.  M. 

The  autopsy  disclosed  a  fracture  of  the  spiiio,  or  nillier  a 
loosening  of  the  joint  between  the  last  dorsal  and  first  lumbar 
vertebra),  with  a  slight  chipping  off  of  both  bones  anteriorly, 
but  giving  rise  to  no  displacement. 
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Cask  XI.  Old  Suppurative  Salpingitis,  with  Acute  Septic 
Peritonitis;  Laparotomy ;  Recovery. — C.  B.,  twenty-one,  Ireland, 
domestic.  General  heilth  poor.  Signs  of  incipient  phthisis  in 
both  lungs.  .Menstrual  history  irregular  for  the  past  year.  For 
the  last  three  months  occasional  sharp,  shooting  pains  in  the 
lower  portion  of  the  abdomen,  accompanied  by  a  white  dis- 
charge from  the  cervix.  Pain  and  discharge  have  continued. 
Admitted  February  7,  1890  (medical  side).  Transferred  from 
the  medical  side  March  6,  1890. 

Physical  examination  at  time  of  entrance:  Temperature, 
99-6°;  pulse,  90;  respiration,  26.  Vagina:  a  tender  swelling, 
of  the  size  of  a  small  orange,  in  the  right  fornix,  non-fluctuating. 
Treatment. — An  ice-coil  to  the  abdomen.  The  symptoms 
quickly  became  less  marked,  and  the  patient  was  soon  able  to 
sit  up. 

February  2id. — Pain  and  tenderness  recurred.  Treatment 
the  same  as  before,  with  relief  of  the  symptoms. 

March  6th. — Up  and  about  the  ward,  feeling  as  well  as  usual, 
until  4  1'.  SI.,  when  she  was  taken  with  sndden  and  severe  ab- 
dominal pain,  at  first  localized  but  soon  becoming  general. 
The  temperature  rose  to  103  8°,  and  the  pulse  to  120.  At  6 
p.  M.,  nausea,  but  no  vomiting.  Ice-coil  applied  to  the  abdomen. 
Thirteen  minims  of  Magendie's  solution  of  morphine  given  sab- 
cntaneously. 

,9  P.  M. — Condition  about  the  same.  Abdomen  markedly 
tender  and  slightly  tympanitic.  Transferred  to  the  surgical  side. 
Operation,  10..30  P.  M. — Dr.  Bull.  Chloroform.  A  four-inch 
median  incision  below  the  umbilicus;  a  pint  and  a  half  of  turbid 
sero-purulent  tluid  in  the  cavity.  On  the  right  side,  deep  down 
in  the  pelvis,  was  a  mass  of  the  size  of  two  lists,  to  which  the  in- 
testines were  bound  by  old  and  firm  adhesions,  which  were  sepa- 
rated with  great  difficulty.  Scattered  over  two  feet  and  a  half 
of  small  intestine  were  six  patches  of  old,  well-organized,  fibrin- 
ous exudation,  varying  in  diameter  from  three  quarters  to  an 
inch  and  a  half,  with  edges  blackened  and  elevated,  the  perito- 
neal coat  having  been  stripped  off,  leaving  only  the  red  muscular 
layer  behind.  These  patches  were  rubbed  with  iodoform  pow- 
der. The  mass  itself,  in  the  pelvis,  was  found  to  consist  of  an 
enlarged  suppurating  Falloppian  tube  and  right  ovary.  These 
were  removed  and  the  abdominal  cavity  was  washed  out  with 
warm  water.  Glass  and  iodoform-gauze  drains.  Recovery  un- 
interrupted, save  by  an  attack  of  bronchitis  on  the  ninth  day. 
The  tube  was  left  in  six  days,  and  then  a  smaller  rubber  tube 
introduced  and  the  sinus  washed  out  with  weak  bichloride  solu- 
tion. The  discharge  continued  profuse  for  three  weeks,  and 
then  gradually  decreased.     Discharged  cured  .lune  1,  1890. 

Patholoffint's  Report. — Microscopical  examination  showed 
extensive  infiltration  of  small  round  cells  in  both  the  ovary  and 
the  Falloppian  tube.  The  walls  of  the  tube  were  very  much 
thickened. 

CA.SB  SII.  Acute  General  Peritonitif  following  a  Per/oratiiir/ 
Ulcer  of  the  Ccecum ;  Laparotomy;  Recovery.— L.  H.,  aged 
twenty  one,  female,  single,  German,  always  well  until  three 
days  previous  to  admission,  when  she  was  taken  with  severe 
Hudden  pain  iii  the  abdomen  following  a  hearty  meal  of  potato 
salad.  The  pain  increased  in  severity  and  soon  became  localized 
in  the  right  iliac  region.  Nausea  and  vomiting  quickly  followed, 
and  have  since  continued  with  increasing  frequency.  Admitted 
on  the  third  day  ot  the  disease. 

Physical  Examination. — Abdomen  :  a  sense  of  resistance  in 
the  right  iliac  region  with  indistinct  tumefaction;  marked  ten- 
derness and  dullness  on  percussion  in  the  same  region ;  tem- 
perature, 100-2°  ;  pulse,  102. 

Fourth  Day,  A.  M. — Abdominal  tenderness  now  general. 
Pulse  rapid  and  small,  temperature  108°,  vomiting  fre(jueut  and 
the  vomited  matter  greenish  ;  moderate  tym|)anites.     Trans- 


ferred to  the  surgical  side  on  the  afternoon  of  the  fourth  day 
and  laparotomy  at  once  performed.  Ansesthttic,  ether;  a  five- 
inch  loDgitudmal  incision  just  beyond  the  outer  border  of  the 
right  rectus  muscle.  The  deeper  muscular  layers  were  of  a 
grayish  color  and  infiltrated.  The  parietal  peritonaeum  and 
omentum  were  adherent.  The  adhesions  were  carefully  sepa- 
rated, exposing  the  cfecum,  which,  for  a  distance  of  two  inches 
and  a  half  above  the  appendix,  was  found  to  be  dark-colored  and 
gangrenous  over  an  area  an  inch  in  diameter  and  in  places  per- 
forated. The  appendix  itself  was  thickened  and  inflamed,  but 
contained  no  perforation.  An  abscess  containing  several  ounces 
of  foul-smelling  pus  was  found  just  behiud  the  appendix,  and 
two  small  fiBcal  concretions  were  found  free  in  the  abdominal 
cavity. 

The  diseased  portion  of  the  crocum,  an  inch  and  a  quarter 
by  three  quarters  of  an  inch,  was  removed  with  scissors,  and 
the  wound  closed  with  Lembert  sutures  of  fine  silk.  The  ap- 
pendix was  tied  off  at  the  base  and  removed.  The  intestines 
were  covered  with  fibrinous  exudation,  and  the  abdominal  cavity 
contained  a  moderate  quantity  of  sero-purulent  fluid.  A  large 
mass  of  adherent  and  inflamed  omentum  was  tied  oflT  and  re- 
moved. The  abdomen  was  thoroughly  irrigated  with  warm 
water.  Iodoform-gauze  and  glass  drains  reaching  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  pelvis  were  used,  and  an  ice-coil  was  applied  as  soon 
as  the  patient  reached  the  ward.  No  pain  and  no  tenderness 
followed  the  operation.  -Temperature  below  100°  most  of  the 
time.     The  patient  made  a  rapid  recovery. 

Case  XIII.  Acute  Septic  Peritonitis  dependent  on  Suppu- 
rating Adenoma  of  the  Otary ;  Abdominal  Section;  Death. — 
The  patient  was  a  woman,  twenty-six  years  old,  married,  and 
had  had  one  child  a  year  before.  Her  general  health  had  been 
good  until  four  months  previous  to  entering  the  hospital.  Since 
that  time  she  had  had  two  attacks  of  severe  localized  pain  in  the 
right  iliac  regiou.  Six  days  before  she  was  brought  to  the  hos- 
pital a  similar  but  severer  attack  occurred.  It  was  ushered  in 
by  nausea  and  vomiting,  abdominal  pain,  and  tenderness,  which, 
though  localized  at  first,  rapidly  became  general.  Constipa- 
tion was  absolute  from  the  beginning  of  the  attack.  She  was 
brought  to  the  hospital  in  the  ambulance  on  March  16,  1890. 
She  was  then  in  a  condition  almost  bordering  on  collapse.  Tem- 
perature, 101"4°;  pulse,  1-iO  ;  respiration,  44.  The  radial  pulse 
was  scarcely  perceptible.  Tympanites  was  marked  ;  there  was 
general  abdominal  tenderness.  Abdominal  section  was  made 
two  hours  later  as  a  last  resort,  and  with  only  very  slight  hope 
of  success.  The  intestines  were  found  greatly  distended  and 
markedly  congested.  A  moderate  quantity  of  turbid  serum 
was  found  in  the  abdominal  cavity. 

Deep  down  in  the  pelvis  on  the  right  side,  and  firmlj  at- 
tached to  the  adjoining  parts  by  old  adhesions,  was  a  raa^s  of 
the  size  of  a  cocoannt  consisting  of  broken-down  ciieesy  matter. 
This  evidently  had  its  origin  in  the  right  ovary,  but  no  trace  of 
the  right  ovary  could  be  found.  The  appendix  vermiformif  was 
seen  and  was  apparently  healthy.  The  mass  was  removed,  and 
the  abdomen  irrigated  and  drained.  The  patient  never  recov- 
ered from  the  shock,  and  died  eighteen  hours  later.  Microscoi>ic 
examination  showed  the  tumor  to  be  an  adenoma  of  the  ovary 
which  had  undergone  extensive  degeneration. 

Opera/ ions  on  the  Liver. — Cask  XIV.  Calculus  of  Cystic 
Duct ;  Cholecystotoviy  ;  Death. — L.  B.,  aged  thirty-seven, 
male.  He  was  well  developed  ami  well  nourished,  and  his 
general  health  had  been  got)d  until  the  past  two  or  three  years, 
during  which  time  he  had  had  several  severe  attacks  of  hepatic 
colic.  He  was  operated  upon  on  May  27,  1889,  at  the  New 
York  Hospital.  The  gall  bladder  was  opened,  and  its  walls 
were  found  considerably  thickened,  hut  no  gall-stone  could  be 
found,     lie  made  a  good  recovery,  but  a  small  sinus  remained^ 
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discharging  a  thio,  yellow,  muco-purulent  fluid.  lie  had  no  re- 
currence of  symptoms  until  four  days  previous  to  his  admis- 
sion, when  be  had  a  very  severe  attack  of  biliary  colic.  Ad- 
mitted on  October  22,  1890. 

Operation.  October  26,  1S90.  —  Ether.  An  incision  three 
inches  and  a  half  in  length  was  made  in  the  line  of  the  old 
cicatrix.  The  adhesions  between  the  parietal  perilonseum  and 
the  underlying  viscera  were  very  firm.  The  cystic  duct  was 
found  enlarged  and  its  walls  were  three  eighths  of  an  inch 
thick.  On  cutting  through  it  there  was  found  a  calculus  about 
three  quarters  uf  an  inch  in  diameter.  This  was  removed  and 
an  iodoform  drain  placed  in  the  wound,  with  a  small  glass 
drain  in  addition.  He  vomited  soon  after  the  operation,  but 
did  fairly  well  for  three  days,  and  then  symptoms  of  peritonitis 
developed  and  he  died  on  the  seventh  day. 

Autopsy. — No  peritonitis.  The  omentum  was  adherent  to 
the  peritonfeum  above  the  incision.  The  common,  cystic,  ami 
hepatic  ducts  were  normal  and  pervious.  Death  was  probably 
the  result  of  intestinal  obstruction  caused  by  adhesions  Collow- 
ing  the  operation. 

Case  XV.  Biliary  Calculi;  Cholecyatotomy. — J.  W.,  aged 
forty-eight,  male.  About  four  months  ago  he  began  to  have 
severe  attacks  of  pain  in  the  hepatic  region,  paroxysmal,  and 
occurring  at  frequent  intervals.  There  was  slight  jaundice 
at  times  and  there  was  an  indefinite  tumefaction  in  the  region 
of  the  gall-bladder,  with  slight  tenderness.  His  general  health 
has  been  considerably  impaired. 

Admitted  June  23,  1890.  General  condition  poor.  No  dis- 
tinct tumor,  but  a  sense  of  fullness  in  the  right  hypochondriac 
region.     No  icterus  present. 

Operation.  June  S3,  1890. — Ether.  An  incision  four  inches  in 
length  was  made  in  the  right  mamillary  line,  beginning  just 
below  the  free  border  of  the  ribs.  The  gall-bladder  was  slight- 
ly enlarged  and  elongated.  No  calculus  could  be  felt  before 
opening  it,  but,  on  culting  through  the  slightly  thickened  wall, 
fifteen  small  calculi  were  pressed  out.  The  duct  appeared  to 
be  empty.  The  wall  of  the  gall-bladder  was  then  brought  up 
and  stitched  to  the  abdominal  wound,  thus  making  a  biliary 
fistula,  and  a  small  rubber  tube  was  left  in  the  wound. 

Subsequent  Progress. — The  temperature  rose  to  102'4°,  and 
the  pulse  was  rapid  and  feeble  soon  after  the  operation.  Severe 
sharp  pain,  similar  in  character  to  the  old  pain,  began  the  next 
day,  accompanied  by  vomiting  of  dark  biliary  matter.  The  pa- 
tient rapidly  grew  worse,  and  died  forty-eight  hours  alter  the 
operation. 

Cask  XVI.  Large  Abscess  of  the  Left  Lobe  of  the  Liver; 
Operation  ;  Death. — F.  F.,  male,  forty-eight  years  of  age,  born 
in  England.  Patient  had  been  living  in  the  United  States  (the 
South;  the  past  ten  years.  He  was  admitted  to  the  hospital 
October  31,  1889.  .About  two  months  previous  to  admission  he 
began  to  have  occasional  attacks  of  syncope  and  vomiting,  oc- 
curring three  or  four  times  a  week.  These  continued  for  a 
month,  when  slight  jaundice  appeared,  accompanie<l  by  deep- 
seated  epigastric  pain,  which  was  aggravated  by  exertion  or 
deep  inspiration.  Headache  and  slight  fever  at  night,  accom- 
panied by  profuse  sweating,  ipiickly  followed,  and  about  the 
same  time  he  noticed  a  small,  tender  swelling  in  the  epignstri- 
nm.  The  swelling  slowly  increased  in  size,  and  his  geni'ral 
health  became  markedly  impaired  ;  he  lost  twenty-five  pounds 
in  two  months. 

The  bowels  were  constipated,  and  occasionally  ii  small  anidunt 
of  blood  was  noticed  in  the  stools. 

The  patient  was  kept  under  careful  observation  fur  two 
weeks,  but  no  positive  diagnosis  coiild  be  reached.  The  most 
probable  diagnosis  was  thought  to  be  either  acute  pancreatitis 
or  abscess  of  the  liver. 


Physical  examination  .showed  a  tnmor  occupying  the  epi- 
gastric and  a  portion  of  the  left  hypochondriac  regions,  bounded 
on  the  left  by  the  mamillary  line  and  extending  from  the  sixth 
costal  cartilage  above  to  a  point  three  inches  above  the  um- 
bilicus below.  The  tumor  was  apparently  deep-seated  and  not 
attached  to  the  parietal  peritonieum. 

The  tumor  was  markedly  tender  and  pulsated  distinctly. 
The  heart  was  displaced  upward,  so  that  the  apex  beat  was  felt 
in  the  fourth  intercostal  space.  Dilatation  of  the  stomach 
caused  no  change  in  the  area  of  the  tumor  dullness,  and  stom- 
ach resonances  extended  beyond  the  axillary  line.  The  stools 
were  of  a  yellowish  color,  and  on  one  occasion  contained  blood. 
The  temperature  ranged  slightly  above  normal  (99°  to  101°). 

Exploratory  laparotomy  was  performed  on  November  13, 
1890.  Anaisthetic,  ether.  An  incision  three  inches  and  a  half 
long  was  made  parallel  to  and  two  inches  and  a  half  to  the  left 
of  the  median  line,  beginning  at  the  free  border  of  the  ribs. 
On  going  through  the  peritonseum,  the  left  lobe  of  the  liver  was 
seen,  greatly  enlarged,  with  the  capsule  tense  and  glistening. 
The  finger  was  passed  beneath,  but  no  other  tumor  could  be 
felt.  The  upper  portion  of  the  wound  was  then  closed  and  the 
lower  part  left  open  and  packed  with  iodoform  gauze,  in  order 
to  promote  adhesions  between  the  liver  and  the  jiarietal  peri- 
tonieum. 

November  14th. — Patient  was  very  restless,  notwithstanding 
half  a  grain  of  morphine  had  been  given  during  the  night.  He 
vomited  several  times  during  the  first  twenty-four  hours,  and 
the  vomitus  consisted  of  a  dark  reddish-brown  fluid,  which  mi- 
croscopic examination  showed  to  contain  considerable  blood. 

i5(!A,  ^.  if.— Temperature,  101-2°;  respiration,  24;  pulse, 
140  and  very  weak.  At  10  a.  m.  the  abscess  was  opened  with 
a  bistoury,  inward,  and  about  a  quart  of  yellowish  pus  mixed 
with  blood  escaped.  The  patient  continued  to  grow  weaker,  and 
at  5.45  p.  M.  died. 

Perityphlitis. — Case  XVII.  Perityphlitis,  Suppuratitje  ; 
Laparotomy ;  Death.— 'P.  M.,  aged  twenty-five,  single,  male. 
Previous  general  health  always  good,  with  the  exception  that 
during  the  past  few  years  he  had  had  a  number  of  attacks  of 
severe  pain  in  the  right  iliac  region. 

The  present  illness  began  ten  days  previous  to  his  admission 
with  pain  in  the  right  iliac  region,  accompanied  by  constipa- 
tion and  slight  fever.     The  pain  increased,  and  subsequently  a 
slight  swelling  appeared  in  the  same  region. 

Admitted  November  28,  1889.  Temperature,  99°;  respira- 
tion, 28  ;  pulse,  120.  The  abdomen  was  slightly  tympanitic,  and 
low  down  on  the  right  side  was  an  area  of  induration  and  indis- 
tinct tumefaction,  markedly  tender  on  pressure  and  slightly  dull. 
Operation,  November  38,  WS9.— Ether.  An  incision  three 
inches  long  was  made  along  the  onter  border  of  the  right  rectus 
muscle  and  parallel  with  the  median  line.  The  deeper  muscular 
layers  were  grayish  and  infiltrated.  The  oment\im,  crocum,  and 
lower  portion  of  the  ileum  were  bound  down  in  the  iliac  fossa  by 
firm  adhesions.  In  the  region  of  the  cascnm  an  abscess  contain- 
ing about  one  or  two  ounces  of  pus  was  found,  but  its  exact  rela- 
tion to  adjoining  tissues  could  not  be  made  out.  The  appendix 
could  not  be  found.  After  thorough  irrigation  with  warm 
water,  an  iodoform  tampon  was  placed  in  the  wound  extending 
to  the  abscess  cavity,  and  the  external  wound  was  then  par- 
tially closed.  The  pulse  was  very  rapid  and  weak  at  the  cloi-e 
of  the  operation.  The  temperature  rose  gradually,  and  the  fol- 
lowing day,  about  twenty-four  hours  after  the  operation,  he 
died. 

No  autopsy. 

Case  .XVIII.  Perityphlitis;  Operation;  Recovery.— \\.  B., 
aged  twenty-three,  (ierman,  male,  always  well.  Present  illness 
began  fourteen  days  previous  to  admission,  with  pain  in  the  iili- 
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domen  followiag  a  hearty  meal.  The  pain  was  chiefly  confined 
to  the  right  lower  abdomen.  It  continued  dull  and  constant, 
but  occasionally  severe,  and  at  the  end  of  a  week  he  noticed  a 
swelling  in  the  same  locality.  A  few  days  later  nausea  and 
vomiting  began.  All  the  symptoms  have  steadily  increased  in 
severity.     There  is  constipation,  but  not  absolute. 

Admitted  October  1,  1890.  Temperature,  102-8°;  respira- 
tion 32;  pulse,  116.  A  small,  tender  tumor  was  seen  in  the 
right  iliac  fossa;  no  general  abdominal  tenderness. 

Operation. — Soon  after  admission,  October  1,  1889,  an  in- 
cision three  inches  long  was  made,  extending  upward  from  the 
middle  of  Poupart's  ligament.  An  abscess  cavity  containing 
two  or  three  ounces  of  fonl-smelling  pus  was  opened,  and  be- 
yond, forming  the  posterior  wall  of  the  abscess,  were  seen  the 
ccBCum  and  omentum  matted  together.  A  sponge  on  a  long 
clamp  was  passed  into  the  pelvic  cavity,  but  no  pus  was  found. 
Thorough  warm-water  irrigation.  A  large  rubber  drain  lelt  in 
the  wound. 

Subsequent  Progress. — The  discharge  was  very  profuse  for 
the  rtrst  week  and  then  began  to  show  traces  of  tteeal  matter. 
This  continued  until  October  19th,  and  then  the  discharge  slow- 
ly diminished.  He  left  the  hospital  on  November  29th  with  a 
small  sinus,  which  did  not  heal  completely  until  sis  months 
later. 

Case  XIX.— M.  K.,  aged  twelve,  female.  Operation  for 
fcBcal  fistula  following  an  operation  for  perityphlitis  performed 
two  months  before.     No  effect. 

Case  XX. — M.  B.,  aged  twenty-eight,  female.  Persistent 
sinus  following  laparotomy,  done  November  22,  1889.  Sinus 
enlarged  and  curetted  .luly  1,  1890.     No  effect. 

Case  X.Kl.^  Pe/cic  Abscess  folloicing  Childhirlh  three 
months  previous  to  admission  Incision;  drainage;  delayed  re- 
covery. 

Case  XXll. — Large  Pelmc  Abscess  following  Confinement 
two  months  before. 

Opertttion,  November  16,  18S0.  —  Threo-inch  incision  and 
about  two  quarts  of  pus  evacuated.  Discharged  with  open 
sinus,  but  improved  greatly  within  three  months. 

Case  X.KIII.  Pelvic  Abscess;  Recurrent  Localized  Perito- 
nitis; Laparotomy;  Recovery. — M.  B.,  aged  thirty-seven,  mar- 
ried ;  has  hail  two  children,  the  last  eight  years  ago.  Admitted 
October  29,  1889.  She  was  then  suffering  from  the  fourth  attack 
of  pelvic  peritonitis,  the  first  having  occurred  about  a  year  be- 
fore. The  temperature  was  102-6°,  and  examination  revealed 
a  small  tumor  in  the  left  iliac  region,  very  tender  on  pressure 
and  fixed  in  the  pelvis. 

Treatment. — Rest  in  bed  and  poulfices  to  the  abdomen. 

Operation,  November  7,  18S9. — Laparotomy ;  ether.  An  in- 
cision three  inches  and  a  half  in  length  was  made  in  the  median 
line  of  the  abdomen  below  the  umbilicus.  A  large  abscess  was 
found  in  the  pelvis  on  the  left  side  attached  to  the  rectum,  sip- 
moid  flexure,  and  uterus  by  firm  adhesions.  The  abscess  wall 
was  ruptured.  The  i)us  was  sponged  out,  and  free  irrigation 
and  both  al)dominal  and  vaginal  drainage  were  employed.  The 
patient  made  a  good  recovery. 

( To  be  coniinited.) 


The  Cantharidin  Treatment. — Experiments  arc  now  niiide  here  witli 
the  injectioii.-t  of  cantharidin  in  cases  of  laryngeal  tuberculosis  and  other 
tuberculous  afTectlons,  at  the  General  Ilospital,  ns  well  as  nt  some  pri- 
vate institutions,  and,  as  I  am  informed,  the  results  obtained  till  now 
aceiu  to  be  favorable.  On  the  other  side  a  series  of  other  irritant  sub- 
stances obtained,  including  even  jequirlty,  have  been  also  experimented 
with  for  the  treatment  of  tuberculosis  since  November  last,  but  the  re- 
sults obtained  arc  not  yet  published. — Vienna  correspondence  of  the 


THE  POSTURAL  OR  "LIFTING"  COUCH, 

FOR   RELIEVIXG   PELVIC   AFFECTIO.XS— 
MECH.iXICAL,  SURGICAL,  GYNJECOLOGICAL,  AND  MEDICAL. 

By  GEORGE   □.  TAYLOR,   M.  D. 

The  apparatus  whose  description  follows  is  adapted  to 
raise  and  to  sustain  the  contents  of  the  pelvis,  however  de- 
pressed and  confined  by  morbid  adhesions;  tore-establish 
and  to  maintain  an  adequate  outflow  from  the  pelvis  of  the 
venous  cii-culation  ;  and  to  increase  such  outflow  to  the  ex- 
tent required  by  pathological  indications.  The  above-noted 
eflfects  of  the  use  of  the  apparatus  will  therefore  indicate  the 
fundamental  nature  and  requirements  of  malpositions  and  of 
errors  of  nutrition  to  which  the  varied  contents  of  the  pelvis 
are  notably  subject,  including  those  which  too  often  prove 
intractable  to  medical  skill. 

The  mechanism  for  attaining  these  ends  is  very  simple, 
and  requires  only  moderate  tact  for  its  successful  use.  It 
is  not  a  medium  for  presenting  new  ideas  and  principles, 
but  for  the  successful  application  of  those  well  established 
and  undisputed  in  the  realtu  of  mechanico-physiology  which 
have  suffered  neglect,  and  which  are  vitally  important  in 
their  therapeutic  application  in  different  branches  of  the  art 
of  medicine. 

The  apparatus  includes  a  light  frame,  with  a  well-up- 
holstered top,  convenient  for  supporting  the  body,  lying. 
The  top  is  in  four  sections.  Two  are  hinged  to  the  ends  of 
the  fraine,  and  admit  of  being  lowered  and  raised  like  leaves 
of  a  table,  as  may  be  required.  One  of  these  is  a  head- 
rest; the  other  supports  the  legs.  Next  to  the  head-rest  is 
the  functioning  section.  This  extends  to  the  hips,  and  is 
free  to  move  upward  ;  it  is  hinged  under  shoulders,  so  it 
may  be  pushed  up  like  a  door.  A  lever  at  the  side  of  the 
frame  extends  by  means  of  connections  to  the  free  end  of 
this  section,  so  adjusted  that,  when  depressed,  the  section 
swings  upward.  The  pressure  of  an  operator's  foot  causes 
the  section  with  the  part  of  the  body  resting  upon  it  to  as- 
sume any  angle  with  the  horizontal  that  may  be  desired. 
The  remaining  portion  of  the  top  of  the  couch  is  per- 
manently fixed  to  the  frame. 

Two  principal  uses  are  made  of  this  apparatus,  both 
superinducing  positive  and  incontestable  remedial  effects. 
One  passively  restores  any  displaced  organ  or  part  of  organ 
of  the  pelvis  and  adjacent  parts,  and  retnoves  obstacles  in 
the  local  circulation,  both  in  the  vessels  and  intervascular 
parts;  the  other  contributes  actively  and  pcrtnanently  to 
maintain  these  advantages — that  is,  restores  the  health  of 
the  pelvic  region.  The  passive  method,  and  the  therapeutic 
principles  it  represents,  will  receive  first  attention. 

The  patient  lies,  back  down,  bead  resting  on  its  support- 
ing piece,  both  hands  bearinij  on  the  top  (not  tiie  back)  of  the 
head,  with  Jinffcr.s  Jirmly  interlocked  ;  the  feet  ilrawii  up  near 
the  hips  and  firndy  planted  on  the  couch.  Before  proceed- 
ing further,  it  is  indispensable  that  the  physiological  conse- 
quences of  the  position  described  be  clearly  understood. 

The  iiicchanism  of  respiration  now  operates  without  the 
least  restraint,  clianging  its  twenty  to  thirty  cubic  inches  of 
air  fifteen  to  twenty  times  e\iery  minute,  as  before;  but  the 
anatomii-al  parts  cngagitig  in  the  act  are  radicjilly  ditTerent. 
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The  raise^W"ms  cause  tension  of  all  the  muscles  attached  to 
the  humerus;  this  tension  draws  apart  and  increases  the 
distance  between  the  side  walls  of  the  chest;  it  also  renders 
them  immobile.  The  exterior  of  the  chest  can  no  longer 
participate  in  the  respiratory  act.  The  rhythmic  changes 
of  chest  space  now  devolve  on  the  diaphragm,  with  the  co- 
operation of  the  abdomen.  The  fluctuations  of  chest-space 
involved  by  respiration  now  reach  the  exterior  by  way  of 
the  abdominal  and  the  pelvic  contents,  and  in  no  other 
way  :  and  the  same  number  of  cubic  inches  of  space  is 
represented  without  loss  at  the  inferior  contour  of  the  body 
that  was  previously  at  the  chest  exterior.  Respiratory 
rhythm  is  therefore  continued  by  another  set  of  muscles. 

One  is  readily  convinced  of  the  completeness  of  transfer 
described.  A  moderate  pressure  of  the  hand  at  the  pubic 
region  of  the  abdomen  causes  the  respiratory  motions  to  be 
seen  and  felt  at  that  point — slightly  increased  by  reflex  in- 
citation,  while  the  exterior  chest-walls  are  motionless. 

The  next  point  of  interest  is  the  altered  shape  of  the 
abdomen.  Lateral  distention  of  the  chest  increases  the 
circumference  of  the  upper  or  diaphragmatic  portion  of  the 
abdomen  two  or  three  inches,  and  its  space  proportionally. 
This  change  of  space  necessitates  a  redistribution  of  the 
contents  of  the  whole  cavity,  including  the  pelvic.  These 
contents  inevitably  pass  into  the  space  provided,  and  retire 
from  that  previously  occupied.  The  exterior  shape  changes 
to  correspond  to  the  redistribution  of  contents.  The  con- 
tents of  the  whole  cavity  of  the  trunk,  considered  as  a  unit, 
are  lodged  higher  up. 

The  way  is  now  clear  to  see  that  the  respiratory  rhythm 
\%ix\t[vih\{,a.h\y  pump-like,  and  that  its  effects  accord  with  its 
action.  The  mass  of  contents  of  the  common  spaces,  ab 
dominal  and  pelvic,  engage  in  rhythmic  oscillations  and  al- 
ternations of  pressure.  One  now  sees  what  is  natural  and 
spontaneous  in  all  healthy  vertebrate  creatures — that  motor 
and  pressure  oscillations  are  not  confined  to  the  chest,  but 
normally  extend  through  the  whole  cavity  of  the  trunk,  and 
are  physiologically  required  for  the  health  of  the  contents  of 
each  division  of  the  cavity.  One  effect  of  motor  rhythm  is 
its  indisputable  sustaining  power.  The  respiratory  muscles, 
now  engaged,  unite  their  power  to  elevate  the  diaphragm, 
thereby  producing  a  tendency  to  a  vacuum  below  it.  The 
inevitable  consequence  is  the  urging  upward  of  the  whole 
visceral  mass  by  atmospheric  pressure.  This  effect  is  more 
readily  seen  when  slightly  increased — as  by  going  up  stairs 
with  both  hands  pressing  the  crown  of  the  head.  The  lo- 
cation and  the  interrelations  of  the  pelvic  contents,  there- 
fore, practically  depend  on  the  overlying  mass,  are  subject 
in  health  to  the  motor  changes  of  this  mass,  and  arc  con- 
trollable through  it. 

Another  indispi-nsable  eflcct  of  respiratory  rhythm  is  its 
agency  in  returning  the  venous  circulation.  The  organs  in 
the  pelvic  being  devoid  of  muscles  adapted  to  this  end,  are 
as  helpless  as  the  contents  of  the  skull  in  the  absence  of 
normal  rhythm,  and  inevitably  suffer  hypera'mia  and  its 
consequences,  the  proofs  of  which  appear  further  on. 

Having  thus  presented  necessary  physiological  data,  we 


The  force  is  transmitted  to  the  movable  Section  on  which 
the  trunk  lies.  By  the  arrangement  of  levers  and  connect- 
ing rods  this  portion  is  thrown  into  an  inclined  positicm, 
the  degree  of  inclination  being  always  dictated  by  the  pa- 
tient. The  body  is  next 
allowed  to  descend  to 
the  commencing  posi- 
tion, and  this  act  of  rais- 
ing and  lowering  the 
central  part  of  the  body 
may  be  repeated,  sus- 
pending it  at  the  elevated 
stage. 

Respiration  and  grav- 
itation now  unite  their 
forces,  and  the  weight  of 
visceral    organs  and  the 

power  of  the  chest  muscles  are  combined  and  extended  to 
the  contents  of  the  pelvis,  urging  the  latter  from  the  pel- 
vic cavity  toward  the  space  provided'at  the  other  end  of 
the  abdomen. 

It  being  realized  that  the  union  of  forces  urging  upward 
the  contents  of  the  pelvic  cavity  is  actual  and  positive,  and 
that  the  direction  of  such  action  is  desirable,  it  may  now  be 
shown  that  its  degree  may  easily  be  increased  to  any  extent 
required.  The  traction  affecting  local  organs  of  the  pelvis 
and  vicinity  impelling  them  upward  may  be  made  equal  to 
any  emergency.  The  additional  force  required  to  overcome 
great  resistance  is  secured  by  adding  pressure  from  the 
hand  of  the  operator.  If  during  expiration  the  abdominal 
mass  be  uro-ed  by  the  hand  of  the  operator  /Voto  the  base  of 
the  abdomen,  it  is  evident  that  the  force  thus  applied  co-op- 
erates with  both  the  muscular  power  of  respiration  and  the 
gravitation  of  the  mass.  The  added  force  "may  be  tenta- 
tively applied,  and  adapted  to  the  therapeutic  requirements, 
whether  these  extend  to  one  or  one  hundred  pounds,  or 
more  if  needful  to  overcome  whatever  resistance  the  patho- 
logical condition  may  present.  The  process  is  entirely  pas- 
sive and  painless,  may  be  varied  to  suit  conditions  and  cir- 
cumstances, and  is  incapable  of  causing  disagreeable  feelings 
or  consequences. 

Thp  remedial  utility  of  this  class  of  processes  may  be 
thus  summarized:  It  causes  the  physiological  gliding  of 
the  peritoneal  surfaces  of  the  viscera  to  which  they  arc 
adapted  and  which  is  indispensable  for  their  health.  It  re- 
moves the  overlying  digestive  viscera,  thus  providing  the 
space  requisite  for  replacement  upward  of  the  pelvic  con- 
tents. This  effect  is  an  absolutely  necessary  preliminary  to 
ascent  and  rectification  of  position  and  interrelation  of  parts 
of  the  pelvic  organs,  and  the  want  of  it  insures  practical 
failure  of  instrumental  methods  and  of  manual  i)roccdures, 
however  deftly  supplied.  The  same  process  causes  progres- 
sive or  rapid  divnlsion  of  morbid  attachments,  and  inaugu- 
rates the  natural  gliding  of  peritoneal  surfaces  which  ob- 
viates recurrence  of  fixation. 

Even  more  significant,  if  ]>ossible,  are  the  remedial  ad- 
vantages superinduced  in  the  nutrition  of  the  pelvic  organs 


may  proceed  with  the  apparatus.     The  operator,  standing    by  the  agency  of  the  same  and  similar  processes.     Fluid 
near  the    patient's   head,  presses  the  lever    with   his  f(..)t.  I  constituents   of   a   part    arc    naturally    more    sensitive   and 
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obedient  to  physical  impulses  than  masses  are.  The  return 
circulation  from  the  contents  of  the  inferior  portion  of  the 
cavity  of  the  trunk,  and  especially  from  the  pelvis,  physi- 
ologically depends  on  rhythm.  The  accessories  of  rhythm 
supplied  by  art  have,  therefore,  inestimable  remedial  value. 
The  physiolonjical  drainage  (so  to  speak)  of  the  pelvic  con- 
tents is  practically  effected  by  this  agency,  and  a  defect  or 
absence  of  rhythmic  impulse  plunges  the  pelvic  organs  into 
difficulties  which  are  well-nigh  the  opprobrium  of  medicine. 
These  organs  are,  in  this  case,  in  the  condition  resembling 
that  of  a  submerged  water  wheel.  The  return  of  function 
depends  on  removing  the  back  water.  Accumulated  local 
residuals  of  pelvic  organs  are  removed  through  abundant 
venous  outflow,  for  this  is  indispensable  to  local  absorption, 
and  therefore  to  healthy  nutrition. 

Warned  by  practical  failures  of  promising  theoretic 
remedial  devices,  the  medical  reader  naturally  (and  com- 
mendably)  desires  demonstrative  evidence  of  the  correct- 
ness of  preceding  statements.  This  he  may  have.  Appa- 
ratus is  not  indispensable  for  the  most  searching  and  con- 
clusive investigation.  He  should  see,  feel,  and  positively 
know,  the  validity  of  the  evidences  afforded,  and  be  able  to 
eliminate  all  possibility  of  misunderstanding  or  deception. 
Strangulated  hernia  fulfills  the  test  requirements.  Visceral 
displacement  is  unequivocal,  morbid  fixation  is  extreme, 
pent-up  fluids  are  rapidly  degenerating.  The  reader  may 
accompany  me  to  the  bedside  of  an  actual  patient,  and, 
noting  procedures  and  results,  will  Aiw«e// secure  as  good, 
in  any  similar  case,  however  grave.  The  following  is  one  of 
repeated  instances: 

The  proaeot  instance  is  tliat  of  a  laborer  about  fifty  jears 
old,  belongin;;  to  the  cliarity  class.  The  physician,  after  pro- 
lons^ed,  fruitless,  and,  I  may  add,  injurious  efforts  to  reduce  the 
strangulated  protrusion  by  taxis,  called  in  the  operating  sur- 
geon, who  was  prepared  to  seek  relief  by  use  of  the  knife.  I 
was  known  by  the  latter  to  be  near  at  hand  and  was  called  in, 
probably  not  from  the  most  cotiiraendable  motives,  as  it  was  con- 
ceded to  be  a  case  of  desperation,  and  would  afi'iird  an  extreme 
test  of  tlie  valne  of  my  methods  in  this  class  of  cases.  I  found  the 
patient  in  extreme  suffering;  he  was  constantly  retching  and 
had  been  vomiting  for  several  liours ;  had  a  strained  and  almost 
ghastly  appearance,  and  was  surrounded  by  weej)ing  wife  and 
children.  The  protrusion  appeared  to  he  of  the  inguinal  variety 
at  the  right  side,  as  large  as  one's  fist,  tense,  shining,  bluish. 
The  patient  was  required  to  clasp  his  hands  on  the  crown  of 
his  head  and  to  keep  them  in  this  position.  Next,  the  wife's 
ironing  board  was  slid  lengthwise  under  his  back,  reaching  his 
shoulders.  His  hips  were  raised  ten  or  twelve  inches  by  a  prop 
under  tbe  board.  Slight  pressure  at  the  pubic  region  indicated 
that  tlie  rhythm  of  respiration  now  included  the  lower  abdomen. 
This  niiitioii  was  gently  increased  in  extent  by  the  assistance  of 
pressure  during  expiration.  This  part  of  the  abdomen  gradual- 
ly flattened.  Taking  advantage  of  this  fact,  the  compression  of 
my  hands,  united  with  stroking  toward  the  diaphragm,  worked 
Biiinething  of  a  local  concavity.  This  facilitated  a  more  vigor- 
ous engagement  of  my  hands  with  the  abdominal  mass,  enabling 
me  to  punk  in  eooiieration  with  the  muscular  strife  thus  super- 
induced. The  maU>T  jitisli,  ns  relates  to  the  diaphragmatic  di- 
rection, includes  the  whole  mass,  and  is  a  pM  as  relates  to  tlie 
inferior  boundary  of  the  cavity.  It  was  rlirectly  seen  that  de- 
cided traction  was  made  on  the  interior  portion  of  the  entrapped 
loop  of  intestine  and  omentum.     The  tension  was  made  certain 


to  touch  by  placing  the  finger  properly  at  the  constriction. 
Retching  now  ceased,  and  eahnuess  replaced  the  agonized  ex- 
pression. My  medical  associates  pointed  to  the  changed  appear- 
ance of  the  tumor — whose  glossy,  tense  surface  bad  become 
dull,  and  covered  with  minute  lines  or  wrinkles.  The  fluid  con- 
tents of  the  sac  were  making  their  way  through  the  constricted 
neck.  I  had  charge  of  the  case  about  half  an  hour,  and  gave 
proper  directions  for  accelerating  the  returning  process  after  its 
advance  to  a  suitable  stage,  which,  liowever,  were  not  followed. 
The  surgeon  called  at  my  room  the  next  morning  to  say  that 
the  reduction  was  completed  in  the  night,  that  no  other  atten- 
tion had  been  bestowed,  but  to  see  that  the  prescribed  positions 
were  maintained  (which  gave  not  the  least  fatigue),  and  that 
the  patient  was  well.  Much  less  time  would  probably  have 
been  sufficient  if  tbe  process  had  been  properly  assisted  at  the 
pillars  of  the  canal.  No  truss  or  other  support  is  required  for 
after-treatment  in  these  cases,  whether  acute  or  chronic. 

A  proper  understanding  by  physicians  of  the  mechanico- 
physiological  principles  connected  with  pelvic  affections 
(including  in  this  term  all  the  anatomical  contents  of  the 
cavity)  is  so  indispensable  that  I  hope  to  be  pardoned  if  led 
to  make  superfluous  explanations.  Pathological  manifesta- 
tions in  and  near  the  pelvis  admit  of  being  treated  as  if 
composed  chiefly  of  fluids,  as  indeed  they  are.  Solids  offer 
resistance  due  to  dimensions — a  consideration  which  may  be 
neglected  in  the  case  of  fluids.  These  yield  to  the  slightest 
impulse,  because  the  infinitesimal  parts  may  be  impelled, 
though  an  entire  mass  could  not  be.  The  mass  is  incorri- 
gible, but  its  ultimate  molecules  obey  in  a  continuous  out- 
flow. In  these  and  similar  cases  it  is  only  necessary  to  su- 
perinduce a  difference  of  pressure  in  the  two  cavities  con- 
nected by  the  hernial  neck.  The  fluid  contents  inevitably 
pass  in  the  direction  of  least  resistance.  The  conditions 
available  for  securing  difl'erence  of  pressure  are  clearly 
these  :  Exterior  to  the  neck  are  fifteen  pounds  per  square 
inch  of  atmospheric  pressure  on  the  sac;  interior,  the  press- 
ure may  be  diminished  by  the  force  represented  by  the 
diaphragm  acting  as  a  broad  piston  by  means  of  its  own 
and  associated  muscles,  assisted  by  gravitation  of  the  ab- 
dominal viscera,  now  practically  reversed,  re-enforced  by 
compression  from  the  hand,  the  whole  of  which,  acting  in 
the  same  direction,  takes  effect  at  the  point  of  confinement. 
Uowever  pinched  or  vitally  deteriorated,  the  tissues  are  still 
wet  at  the  constriction,  and  the  independent  molecules  yield 
in  countless  minutest  streams  throughout  its  sectional  area, 
and  speedily  transfer  the  pent-up  fluids  to  the  abdominal 
interior  vessels. 

The  same  mechanico-physiological  principles  have  equal 
application  to  the  whole  inferior  end-region  of  the  trunk. 
These  principles  are  independent  of  considerations  of  fex, 
anatomical  structure,  form,  substance,  multiplicity,  and 
degree  of  nervous  irritability  of  the  special  organs  to  which 
they  may  be  applied. 

The  provisions  incorporated  in  the  organic  mechanism  for 
securing  a  continuous  and  abundant  outflow  from  the  pelvic 
organs  are  ample  to  the  point  of  superfluity  and  e<)ual  to 
the  most  trying  emergencies.  We  have  called  this  function 
physiological  drainage,  the  better  to  suggest  the  ill  conse- 
quences certain  to  arise  from  its  inadequacy.  This  consists 
of  qualitative  degeneration  of  the  retained  superfluous  local 
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ingredients.  The  plain  therapeutic  iiidioatiou,  whatever  be 
the  morbid  stage,  is  to  submit  all  localized  ingredients  to 
the  organic  chemistry,  through  the  agency  of  the  circula- 
tion. 

In  the_  light  of  the  above  statements  of  principles,-  the 
stumbling-block  of  pelvic  therapeutics  becomes  apparent. 
It  is  the  assumption  that  mechanieo-physiological  functions 
which  inhere  in  the  vital  organism  may  be  neglected,  even 
ignored,  in  favor  of  theoretical  substitutes.  More  plainly, 
efforts  are  made  to  lodge  and  maintain  the  uterus  and  its 
appendages  in  locations  already  pre-empted,  so  to  speak,  by 
digestive  organs,  innocently  regardless  of  the  necessity  of 
first  removing  the  overlying  mass.  It  is  further  assumed 
that  dislocations  and  flexures  of  parts  of  the  pelvic  contents 
are  amenable  to  correction,  while  stray  masses  of  omentum 
and  loops  of  the  digestive  tube  continue  to  crowd  aside  the 
accused,  but  thoroughly  innocent,  pelvic  organs. 

Even  more  unjustifiable  and  injurious  are  the  assump- 
tions respecting  the  fluid  contents  of  the  pelvic  organs. 
Therapeutic  ingenuity  is  exercised  without  limit  in  devis- 
ing impracticable  and  evanescent  ways  of  disposing  of  of- 
fending local  residual  fluids,  while  the  natural  venous  outlets 
remain  unemployed,  and  when,  as  shown,  only  the  feeblest 
mechanieo-physiological  preponderance  is  sufficient  for  tlie 
thorough  drainage  of  the  whole  pelvic  region. 

The  second  of  the  two  principal  uses  of  the  postural  and 
"  lifting  "  couch  is  adapted  to  secure  peiinane7icy  for  the 
effects  above  described.  Permanency  of  therapeutic  effects 
is  acquired  by  incorporating  such  effects,  so  that  they  be- 
come the  standard  and  continuous  physiological  condition. 
The  mode  of  so  directing  the  ordinary  physiological  pro- 
cesses as  to  achieve  most  notable  therapeutic  results  is  typi- 
fied by  the  active  and  semi-active  process  for  which  the  ap- 
paratus is  adapted. 

In  this  process  the  patient  assumes  a  position  on  the 
coucb  exactly  the  reverse  of  that  before  described  ;  his  feet 

are  near  the  stand- 
ing place  of  the 
operator,  his  face 
looking  down,  and 
he  rests  upon  his 
elbows,  which  must 
be  perpendicailar 
to  his  shoulders 
and  at  such  a  |)oint 
as  will  bring  the 
middle  portion  of 
his  thighs  to  rest 
on  the  well-pil- 
lowed end  of  the  hinged  part  of  the  apparatus.  Care  is  re- 
quired to  maintain  unmoved  the  points  of  support  at  the 
elbows  and  the  thighs,  for  the  mechanical  effect  of  the 
process  depends  on  this.  The  accompanying  cut  is  inac- 
curate, and  suggests  rather  than  represents  the  position  re- 
quired. 

The  operator,  with  one  foot  upon  the  lever,  grasps  the 
limbs  of  the  patient  in  the  vicinity  of  the  ankles;  he  then 
gently  presses  with  his  foot  and  simultaneously  draws  the 
body  rearward  to  corrertpond  with  the  same  motion  com- 


municated from  the  hinged  part  of  the  couch.  The  limbs 
of  the  patient,  if  a  woman,  are  closely  wrapped  in  skirts 
and  a  shawl,  and  the  angle  of  elevation  shown  in  the  cut  is 
unnecessary.  The  shoulders  and  hips  may  attain  the  same 
level,  or  the  latter  may  become  transiently  a  little  higher. 

The  following  mechanical  consequences  are  to  be  noted. 
The  abdomen,  unsupported,  assumes  the  form  and  functions 
of  a  pouch,  into  which  the  viscera  descend  by  their  weight. 
The  pelvic  viscera,  being  continuous  and  in  juxtaposition 
with  the  abdominal,  necessarily  retreat  in  the  same  diiec- 
tion,  aided  by  atmospheric  pressure.  So  far  the  process  is 
passive.  The  rearward  motion  of  the  trunk,  while  the  el- 
bows are  fixed,  stretches  the  arms  upward  as  far  as  possi- 
ble, parallel  with  the  trunk.  This  act  produces  extreme 
muscular  tension  and  renders  immovable  the  side-walls  of  the 
chest,  and  expands  to  the  extreme  degree  the  diaphragmatic 
end  of  the  cavity.  This  distention  produces  no  void  space, 
for  the  contents  of  the  whole  cavity  move  toward  and  fill 
it,  causing  corresponding  shrinkage  at  the  lower  end.  The 
pelvic  contents  necessarily  recede  as  far  as  their  normal  con- 
nection with  the  pelvic  walls  will  allow;  morbid  adhesions, 
should  they  exist,  are,  however,  yiVs*  subjected  to  the  whole 
•strain. 

As  in  the  position  previously  shown,  respiration  is  not 
restricted,  hut,  on  the  contrary,  its  scope  is  increased,  since 
gravitation  is  changed  from  an  impediment  to  a  direct  as- 
sistance. At  each  rhythmic  act  the  contents  are  subjected 
to  a  vigorous  pull  down  the  sharp  incline  of  the  pendulous 
abdomen.     The  process  may  be  repeated. 

The  forces  which  are  made  to  combine  in  changing  the 
location  of  the  pelvic  mass  and  the  viscera  of  the  lower  ab- 
domen, and  in  sundering  impediments  to  the  change,  may 
now  be  understood  at  a  glance.  1.  Gravitation  of  the  vis- 
cera, practically  reversed.  2.  The  diaphragm  is  converted 
into  a  broad  piston,  having  an  area  of  something  like  one 
hundred  and  fifty  square  inches,  whose  slightest  motion 
takes  effect  with  great  power  in  co-operation  with  atmos- 
pheric pressure  in  detaching  adhesions  at  any  point  of  the 
inferior  portion  of  the  cavity.  3.  Greatly  increased  extent 
of  respiratory  rhythm,  engaging  the  whole  power  of  the  act 
in  drawing  from  the  pelvis.  To  the  above  may  be  added 
the  following  adjuvants  :  4.  Reflex,  secured  by  placing  the 
hand  of  an  operator  on  the  abdomen  of  the  patient  during 
the  process.  5.  Concentrating  the  effect  by  diminishing 
the  time — that  is,  by  a  qttick  instead  of  slow  execution  of 
the  process — converting  the  pelvic  pull  into  something  ap- 
proximating a  blow,  for  securing  divulsion.  0.  Prolonging 
the  process  at  its  stage  of  elevation,  thereby  obtaining  the 
advantages  of  repetitions  of  rhythm,  concentrating  and  mul- 
tiplying its  force  at  the  pelvic  region.  7.  Hy  the  energetic 
cooperation  of  the  will  of  the  i>atient  in  tlie  execution  of 
the  process,  thus  vastly  increasing  the  above-described  ef- 
fects. 8.  By  allowing  the  patient  to  remain  on  the  douch, 
face  down,  arms  upward  extended.  Continuance  of  the  po- 
sition causes  continued  expansion  of  the  diaphragm  and 
continued  extension  to  the  jielvisof  the  concentrated  pump- 
like  function  of  rhythm. 

The  process  described  insures  expulsion  -fromjtho  pelvic 
organs  of  excess  of  fluids,  interstitial  as  well  as  vascular, 
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degenerate  as  well  as  uorraal.  In  the  vital  organism, 
chemico-physics  are  controlled  by  motor  physics ;  the  for- 
mer are  incorrigible  when  the  latter  is  persistently  de- 
fective. 

The  last  described  function  of  the  postural  couch  estab- 
lishes and  renders  permanent  the  mechanical  effects  so 
plainly  secured  by  that  first  described.  In  other  wordsj 
most  desirable  mechanical  effects  are  rendered  pbvsiological 
and  indefinitely  continuous — the  highest  aspiration  of  thera- 
peutics. This  consequence  arises  from  directing  and  con- 
centrating the  full  force  of  the  organic  energies  on  me- 
chanieo-physiological  processes,  whose  previous  defects  are 
the  fundamental  source  of  both  malpositions  and  disease 
of  the  pelvic  contents.  The  processes  aided  bv  the  couch 
conclusively  prove  the  nature  of  the  greater  number  of  pel- 
vic affections.  There  can  be  no  better  evidences  of  the 
nature  of  a  cause  than  the  prompt  disappearance  of  its  ef- 
fects on  removing  the  cause.  These  processes  also  typify 
the  nature  of  the  cultivation  required.  Other  and  similar 
processes,  executed  without  the  aid  of  the  couch,  are  ef- 
fective in  the  same  direction. 

We  may  now  briefly  recapitulate  the  uses  of  the  posi- 
tional and  "  lifting  "  couch — uses  which  also  extend  to  other 
mechanico-physiological  processes  adapted  to  similar  ends: 

1.  The  highest  function  of  the  apparatus  is  educational. 
Its  use  quickly  develops  and  establishes  beyond  cavil 
etiological  principles  and  facts  dominating  the  surgery  and 
therapeutics  of  the  pelvic  and  contiguous  abdominal  re- 
gions. Its  scope  includes  not  only  the  uterus,  ovaries,  tubes, 
ligaments,  and  connective  tissues,  but  their  blood-vessels 
and  interstitial  tluids.  It  equally  includes  the  rectum,  its 
vessels,  the  pelvic  floor,  and  the  base  of  the  abdomen.  It 
affords  physicians  facilities  for  ie«<?'w^  the  accuracy  of  the 
statements  of  mechanico-physiological  principles  above  ex- 
plained, and  of  convicting  the  author  of  inaccuracy,  or  else 
of  according  to  them  the  merit  to  which  they  arc  entitled. 

2.  It  establishes  remedial  principles  for  restoring 
strangulated  hernia,  effective  in  any  case  not  moribund. 
It  shows  the  practical  mode  of  removing  chronic  hernia, 
even  when  long  irreducible  and  held  by  adhesions.  No 
bandages,  trusses,  or  other  supports  are  needed  for  after- 
treatment. 

3.  It  establishes  the  principles  of  permanent  uterine  sus- 
tentation,  which  includes  the  removal  of  retro-  and  other 
flexions,  and  ovarian  displacements.  All  so-called  supports 
ing  instruments,  internal  and  external,  are  rendered  super- 
fluous. This  remedial  principle  includes  continuous  and 
permanent  sustentation,  secured  through  proper  cultivation 
and  development  of  the  ni\\.y\fd\  functional  support. 

4.  The  same  apparatus  indicates  the  practical  method  of 
securing  effective  and  complete  physiological  drainage  of 
all  organs  within  the  pelvic  cavity,  whatbver  be  the  patho- 
logical form  of  the  consequences  of  defect  of  this  function. 
The  methods  pointed  out  for  securing  tliis  purpose  are  effect- 
ive in  all  varieties  of  hfcmorrhoids  and  other  morbid  states 
of  the  rectum,  in  varicocele  and  hydrocele,  in  ovarian  and 
uterine  tumors,  as  well  as  in  malpositions  and  minor  trou- 
bles of  llic  female  organs. 

5.  It  is  important  to   keep  in  view  the  combination  of 


mechanico-physiological  operations  which  conduce  to  the 
radical  curative  effects  mentioned.  Respiratory  rhythm  is 
extended  into  and  its  extent  or  play  is  increased  in  the  pel- 
vis. The  gliding  of  organs  and  parts  due  all  serous  sur- 
faces is  secured.  The  pelvic  contents  are  sqbjected  to 
fifteen  or  twenty  alternations  of  pressure  everv  minute  con- 
stanth'.  affording  the  spontaneous  massage  normal  to  the 
parts.  The  venous  vessels  are  subjected  to  incessant  organic 
aspiration.  Morbid  as  well  as  normal  interstitial  outflow 
results  from  the  operation  of  the  same  mechanico-physical 
laws.  Deteriorated  local  fluids  are  submitted  to  the  chem- 
istry of  the  whole  organism.  The  higher  aims  and  more 
radical  purposes  of  pelvic  therapeutics  are  served. 


THE    HYGIENE    OF    CIECUMCISION.* 

By  JEFFERSON  C.  CROSSLAND,  A.M.,  M.D., 

ZANESTTLLE,  OHIO. 

Is  the  prepuce  a  useful  and  needful  appendage,  or  is  it 
needless  and  detrimental  to  health  ?  This  double  question 
can  be  answered  only  by  considering  the  function  of  that 
part  of  the  anatomy,  and  by  summarizing  the  advantages 
and  disadvantages  pro  and  con. 

What  is  the  function  of  the  foreskin  \  Anatomists  and 
lexicographers  assign  no  function  to  it  other  than  that  of  a 
covering  for  the  glans.  Suppose  that  to  be  its  real  and  only 
function.  It  then  becomes  necessary  to  determine  whether 
that  function  is  essential  or  conducive  to  the  organic  and 
functional  integrity  of  the  genitalia. 

A  consideration  of  the  conditions  which  ensue  upon  the 
removal  of  the  foreskin  will  determine  this  matter.  In 
consequence  of  circumcision  the  epithelial  covering  of  the 
glans  becomes  dry,  hard,  less  liable  to  excoriation  and  in- 
flammation, and  less  pervious  to  venereal  viruses.  The 
sensibility  of  the  glans  is  diminished,  but  not  sufficiently 
to  interfere  with  the  copulative  function  of  the  organ  or 
to  constitute  an  objection.  The  activity  of  the  odorifer- 
ous glands  of  Tyson  situated  on  the  corona  and  cervix  is 
diminished,  a  desideratum  indeed. 

The  changed  condition  of  the  epithelium  is  a  suflicient 
substitute  for  the  prepuce  as  a  protection.  Moreover, 
among  the  Jewish  people,  who  have  practiced  circumcision 
as  a  religious  rite  for  nearly  fourscore  centuries,  no  legiti- 
mate objection  to  the  practice  has  been  found. 

Therefore,  without  fear  of  contradiction,  I  conclude 
that  the  foreskin  is  non-essential.  Having  proved,  as  I 
think,  its  inutility,  it  remains  to  be  proved  whether  or  not 
it  is  detrimental  to  health. 

This  may  be  ascertained  by  studying  the  modifying  in- 
fluence of  the  foreskin  on  diseases  affecting  that  part  of  the 
anatomy. 

Chief  among  those  diseases  is  syphilis,  with  its  initial 
sore,  usually  upon  the  penis.  Chancre  may  be  found  any- 
where upon  the  penis  or  within  the  urethra.  The  more 
common  sites  are  the  region  of  the  coronal  furrow  and  the 
inner  preputial  surface. 
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The  local  sore,  when  existing  in  these  more  common 
sites,  is  not  infrequently  concealed  by  consequent  inflaiu- 
raation  of  the  foreskin,  which  obscured  or  renders  impos- 
sible a  diagnosis  until  constitutional  symptoms  have  ap- 
peared. Treatment,  both  local  and  constitutional,  is  de- 
layed. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  delay  in  treatment,  owing  to 
inability  or  neglect  to  make  a  diagnosis,  is  of  no  import  so 
far  as  subduing  the  disease  is  concerned.  This  may  be 
true,  but  to  the  patient  who  may  be  subjected  to  the  chagrin 
of  having  to  wear  the  unmistakable  signs  of  his  loathsome 
disease,  which  might  have  been  rendered  less  conspicuous 
or  totally  suppressed  by  prompt  medication,  it  is  no  incon- 
siderable matter. 

Syphilis  and  gonorrhoea  may  both  be  contracted  at  the 
same  time.  The  patient  presents  himself  for  medical  re- 
lief. The  gonorrhoea  is  evident,  and  a  chancre  is  hidden 
by  a  complicating  phimosis  which  is  unjustly  attributed  to 
the  gonorrhoea.  The  hasty  and  unobserving  physician 
wages  war  upon  the  gonorrhoea  for  several  weeks,  when  he 
is  informed  by  systemic  symptoms  of  the  presence  of  a 
more  formidable  enemy. 

Two  such  cases  have  recently  come  to  me  from  another 
physician  at  the  seventh  and  eighth  week.  Chancroids  may 
be  concealed  by  an  oedematous  or  phimosed  foreskin,  while 
their  secret  depredations  are  doing  irreparable  damage.  It 
need  hardly  be  remarked  that  inflammatory  phimosis  and 
paraphimosis  are  frequent  and  ugly  complications  of 
gonorrhoea. 

Owing  to  a  higher  degree  of  cleanliness  and  a  dimin- 
ished sensitiveness,  herpes,  balanitis,  and  vegetations  are 
far  less  frequent  affections  of  the  circumcised  organ. 

I  have  seen  large  warts  as  well  as  chancroids  and  chan- 
cres occurring  on  the  inner  preputial  surface  leave  such 
cicatrices  as  to  cause  simple  phimosis.  Severe  frequent  and 
prolonged  inflammations  of  the  prepuce  often  result  in  a 
chronically  thickened,  indurated,  and  hypertrophicd  con- 
dition of  the  prepuce,  constituting  phimosis,  or  an  enorluous 
collar  behind  the  glans,  paraphimosis.  The  foreskin  when 
redundant  may,  especialh"  in  children,  retain  more  or  less 
urine,  which  by  its  ready  decomposition,  as  well  as  that  of 
.smegma,  proves  a  fertile  cause  of  inflammation.  It  is 
well  authenticated  that  the  foreskin,  and  especially  the 
anomalous  forms,  are  a  fruitful  cause  of  the  habit  of  mas- 
turbation in  children. 

From  this  study  of  the  question,  I  conclude  that  the 
foreskin  is  detrimental  to  health,  and  that  circumcision  is  a 
wise  measure  of  hygiene. 
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I'frj'oration  of  the  Vermiform  Appendix. — Ilepalic  Surgery. — 
A  Surgical  Calamity. 

London,  Marrh  .11,  IS'.il. 
AiioNo  the  several  important  discnssions  that  have  lately 
taken  place  at  our  societies,  that  on  the  removal  of  the  vcrnii- 


form  appendix  will  probably  rank  as  one  of  the  most  valuable. 
There  was  by  no  means  unanimity,  even  among  the  surgeons, 
as  to  which  cases  were  to  be  submitted  to  operation  and  when 
was  the  best  time  to  operate.  Mr.  Pearce  Gould  divided  all 
the  cases  into  three  groups.  In  the  first,  which  constituted  the 
majority;  there  was  a  local  suppurative  peritonitis  limited  by 
adhesions  and  usually  due  to  perforation  of  the  appendix.  In 
this  class  a  small  incision  and  drainage  were  needed,  care  being 
taken  not  to  break  down  the  adhesions  and  so  set  up  a  general 
peritonitis.  He  did  not  advise  any  attempt  to  remove  the 
vermiform  appendix,  as  lie  did  not  believe  it  ever  did  any  harm 
when  left,  even  if  ulcerated.  His  second  group  comprised  cases 
in  which  there  were  no  adhesions  and  in  which  perforation  was 
followed  by  general  peritonitis.  In  these,  early  operation  was 
urgently  called  for,  with  careful  irrigation  of  the  whole  perito- 
neal sac;  an  incision  must  always  be  made  over  the  vermiform 
appendix,  wliether  a  median  one  was  also  made  or  not.  The 
third  group  consisted  of  the  relapsing  cases,  with  little  tendency 
to  suppuration.  In  these,  prolonged  rest  often  led  to  complete 
quiescence,  and  to  defer  the  operation  until  local  suppuration 
had  intervened  did  not  expose  the  patient  to  any  great  addi- 
tional risk. 

Mr.  Knowsley  Thornton  has  recently  placed  on  record  his 
experience  in  the  matter  of  hepatic  surgery.  His  paper  read 
before  the  medical  society  gave  notes  of  nine  cases  in  which 
gall-stones  liad  been  di.'ignosticnted,  and  successfully  removed 
in  seven.  In  one  the  gall-stone  could  not  be  found  during  life, 
but  was  found  after  death  in  the  peritoneal  cavity,  and  in  one 
the  cause  of  the  symptom*  was  pressure  from  hydatid  cysts,  and 
there  were  no  gall-stones.  He  admitted  the  need  for  greater 
precision  in  the  matter  of  diagnosis,  and  thought  this  would  be 
greatly  aided  by  more  frequent  exploration  in  doubtful  cases. 
After  referring  to  thechief  points  in  the diagnosisof  gall-stones 
in  the  bladder,  in  the  cystic  duct,  and  in  the  common  duct,  he 
pointed  out  that  adhesion  of  the  gall-bladder  to  the  right  kid- 
ney was  a  fruitful  source  of  error  in  diagnosis,  both  from  the 
position  of  the  swelling  and  the  sympathetic  renal  symptoms 
induced.  He  mentioned  three  entirely  new  departures  in  this 
branch  of  surgery — viz. :  1.  Direct  incision  of  the  common  duct 
and  removal  of  the  stone,  with  complete  suture  of  the  opening 
without  opening  the  gall-bladder.  2.  Incision  into  the  common 
duct,  needling  the  stone  into  fragments,  closing  the  duct  over 
the  fragments  and  leaving  them  ti>  find  their  own  way  into  the 
duodenum.  3.  Leaving  the  gall-bladder  open  in  the  peritonje- 
nm,  with  efficient  provision  for  drainage  through  the  abdominal 
incision,  in  cases  in  which  it  was  not  advisable  to  attempt  com- 
plete intraperitoneal  suture.  In  the  latter  cases,  and  in  all 
cases  where  foulingof  the  peritoniciim  was  possible,  hestrongly 
advised  a  counter-opening  above  the  pubesand  additional  drain- 
age by  means  of  a  glass  tube  in  Douglas's  pouch. 

It  is  not  always  that  when  a  surgeon  has  had  a  misfortune 
in  an  operation  he  has  the  courage  to  report  it,  but  at  a  recent 
meeting  of  one  of  our  societies  a  prominent  surgeon,  who  shall 
be  nameless,  recorded  a  case  of  fatal  rupture  of  the  bladder  dur- 
ing lithotrity.  The  patient,  a  pale  and  cachectic  boy  of  five 
years,  had  had  symptoms  of  stone  in  the  bladder  for  about  two 
months.  On  Ids  being  sounded,  a  small  stone  was  detected  and 
slight  bleeding  took  place.  He  was  kept  at  rest  in  bed  for 
twelve  dnySj  with  a  view  of  improving  his  general  health,  after 
which  chloroform  was  administered,  a  No.  6  lithotrite  was  in- 
troduced, and  the  stone  was  easily  crushed.  The  bladder  was 
washed  and  the  fragments  were  removed  with  a  No.  S  eva(Miat- 
ing  tube.  The  operation  was  practically  at  an  end  and  a  final 
washing  was  l)eing  performed  when  an  ominous  gurgling  was 
heard.  All  resistance  to  the  flow  from  the  ovacuutor  ceased 
and  an  unmistakable  wave  ascended   behind   the  anterior  ah- 
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domiual  wall.  On  detaching  the  wash-bottle,  only  a  trifling 
amount  of  water  escaped  by  the  tube.  There  could  be  no  doubt 
thut  the  bladder  had  given  way  and  that  the  only  chance  for 
the  boy's  recovery  lay  in  sewing  up  the  rent.  Without  a  mo- 
ment's delay  the  abdomen  was  opened  by  a  three-inch  incision 
in  the  liaea  alba  above  the  pubes.  There  was  some  difficulty  in 
tinding  the  rent  in  the  collapsed  bladder ;  it  was,  however, 
eventually  detected  at  the  root  of  the  urachns  in  front  of  the 
peritonaeum.  It  was  then  clearly  made  out  that  the  hot  boric- 
acid  lotion  which  had  escaped  from  the  bladder  had  diffused 
itself  along  the  sabperitoneiil  tissues,  none  of  the  fluid  being 
found  in  the  peritoneal  cavity.  The  rent  in  the  bladder,  which 
was  about  an  eighth  of  an  inch  long,  was  closed  with  sutures 
and  the  abdominal  wound  was  sutured  and  dressed.  It  was 
deemed  expedient  to  open  the  bladder  and  drain  it  through  the 
peritouteum  ;  that  incision  being  made,  the  finger  was  intro- 
doced  and  a  few  insignificant  fragments  of  stone  which  were 
about  to  be  removed  by  the  evacuator  were  recognized.  The 
hoy  did  not  rally  from  the  severe  operation,  and,  though  every- 
thing was  done  to  diminish  collapse,  he  sank  in  about  eight 
hours.  The  calamity  was  attributed  to  the  fact  that  the  oper- 
ator, in  the  absence  of  a  wash-bottle  of  a  size  appropriate  to 
childhood,  was  using  one  designed  for  adults.  He  had  no  ex- 
tenuating circumstances  to  urge  on  his  own  belialf  and  he 
thought  the  only  atonement  he  could  make  for  his  misadventure 
was  by  reporting  the  case  in  the  hope  that  it  might  perchance 
be  the  means  of  averting  a  similar  catastrophe  at  the  hands  of 
others.  In  that  hope  1  have  thought  it  right  tu  give  the  case  a 
wide  publicity. 


LETTER  FROM   DUBLIN. 

A  Banquet  at  the  College  of  Surgeons. — Dr.  Austin  Meldon. — 
Professor  Liehreichh  Treatment  of  Tuberculosis.  —  The 
Strange  Freak  of  a  Lunatic. —  The  Death  of  Mr.  H.  J.  K. 
Oogarty. —  The  Health  Record.  —  The  Health  of  Dvhlin  dur- 
ing 1890. 

Dl-blin,  March  1!),  1S91. 

The  president  of  the  College  of  Surgeons,  Mr.  II.  G.  Croly, 
gave  the  annual  l>anquet  on  the  7th  inst.,  covers  being  laid  for 
two  hundred.  The  guests  included  His  Excellency  the  Lord 
Lieutenant,  the  Viscount  Wolseley,  the  Lord  Chancellor,  and 
the  leading  members  of  the  profession  in  Dublin.  The  dinner 
was  well  served,  and  those  present  spent  a  most  enjoyable 
evening. 

Dr.  Austin  Meldon  has  been  elected  a  member  of  the  coun- 
cil of  the  College  of  Surgeons,  in  place  of  the  late  Mr.  A.  II. 
Corley.  Dr.  Meldon,  who  is  an  ex-president,  during  his  year 
of  ofliice  won  golden  opinions  for  the  manner  in  which  he  dis- 
charged the  duties  of  the  chair  and  for  his  splendid  hospitality. 

Koch's  treatment  of  tuberculosis  has  apparently  seen  its  best 
day,  and  but  little  interest  is  now  taken  in  this  method  as  com- 
pared with  a  few  months  since.  "Tuberculin  "  or  "  Kochin," 
as  it  is  varioualy  called,  is  rarely  administered  at  the  Vienna 
hospitals,  and  iu  its  place  has  been  substituted  the  method  pro- 
|)ose(l  by  Professor  Licbreich — viz.,  using  iujeci  ions  ofcanthari- 
dinate  of  potassium.  By  this  remedy  much  less  disturbance 
takes  place  as  compared  with  Koch's  treatment.  Liebreich 
states  that  the  action  of  the  cantharidin  is  to  promote  exuda- 
tion of  serum  from  the  blood-vessels.  It  causes  increased  ex- 
pectoration in  laryngeal  and  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  and  ulcers 
in  the  larynx  heal  rapidly,  while  it  is  also  of  benefit  in  cases  of 
lupus.  Naturally,  after  the  comparative  failure  ofKocbin," 
observers  of  the  new  method  are  not  over-sanguine,  but,  ao  far 
as  it  has  been  tried,  it  has  apparently  been  ot  service. 

Another  treatment  used  in  France  is  that  of  injecting  goats' 


blood  into  those  suffering  from  tuberculosis,  this  having  been 
suggested  by  the  fact  that  goats  do  not  suffer  from  pulmonary 
phthisis.  On  examination  of  goats'  blood,  the  observer  thought 
he  detected  certain  bodies  that  were  absent  from  other  kinds  of 
blood,  and  this  led  him  to  behevetbat  they  contained  souiething 
antagonistic  to  the  bacilli  of  tuberculosis.  The  theory  may  be 
correct  or  not,  hut  in  practice  it  certainly  has  failed  most 
lamentably,  and  last  week  no  fewer  than  four  deaths  took  place 
in  Paris  of  tuberculous  subjects  treated  by  injections  of  goats' 
blood.    ' 

Patrick  Connors,  aged  twenty-nine,  died  recently  in  the 
Cork  Lunatic  Asylum  under  rather  singular  circumstances.  One 
morning  it  was  reported  that  Connors  would  not  eat  his  break- 
fast, and  the  doctor  in  charge  placed  him  in  hospital,  where  it 
was  noticed  that  when  he  was  drinking  his  throat  appeared  to 
be  obstructed.  On  using  a  probang,  it  was  found  that  some 
pieces  of  wood  were  present,  but,  on  their  being  removed,  it 
wasevident  that  a  large,  hard  foreign  substance  still  obstructed 
the  oesophagus.  (Esophagotomy  was  then  performed,  and  a 
stone  weighing  over  six  hundred  grains  was  removed.  The  pa- 
tient for  a  few  days  did  fairly  well,  but  an  attack  of  acute  ma- 
niacal excitement  set  in  and  be  succumbed  from  exhaustion. 
It  may  be  interesting  to  add  that,  upon  making  a  post-mortem 
examination,  eight  stones  were  found.  One  was  an  inch  and  a 
quarter  long  by  half  an  inch  thick  ;  two  others  were  rectangular 
and  nearly  as  large;  and  nearly  all  the  rest  were  of  about  the 
size  of  marbles,  all  being  in  the  intestines. 

Mr.  H.  J.  Kelly  Gogarty  died  at  his  house  in  Rutland  Square 
last  week  quite  suddenly  from  heart  disease.  The  deceased, 
who  was  forty-nine  years  of  age,  was  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Col- 
lege of  Surgeons,  and  some  years  ago  acted  for  a  short  time  as 
an  examiner  in  anatomy  at  the  college. 

The  first  numbL-r  of  The  Health  Record,  a  journal  of  sanitary 
science,  w.is  published  this  month.  It  is  a  monthly  paper  pub- 
lished in  Dublin  and  devoted  to  sanitary  matters.  There  are 
papers  by  Sir  C.  Cameron,  medical  officer  of  health  for  Dublin  ; 
and  others  well  worthy  of  perusal. 

The  births  registered  in  Dublin  last  year  were  equal  to  27  in 
a  1,000  of  the  population,  and  the  deaths  to  26-8.  Zymotic  dis- 
eases, which  had  been  1,230  in  1888,  fell  to  1,057  in  1889,  and 
last  year  were  1,019,  or  418  below  the  average  for  the  ten  years 
1880-'89.  Last  year  there  were  only  8  fatal  cases  of  scarlatina, 
against  an  average  of  207  for  the  past  decade,  while  typhus 
fever  only  caused  25  deaths,  or  little  more  than  one  fourth  of 
the  average  for  the  past  ten  years.  For  the  last  three  year* 
also,  it  is  satisfactory  to  note,  there  has  not  been  a  fatal  case  of 
small-pox  recorded. 


The  Foetal  Pulse. — "  At  the  Berlin  meeting  of  tlie  Internntional 
Medical  t'ongrcss,  Dr.  Pestalozzu,  of  Pavia,  showed  spliygmographic 
tracings  of  the  foetal  pulse.  A  woman  had  given  birth  to  twins. 
During  the  expidsion  of  the  first  child  very  regular  pulsations,  visible 
to  the  eye  and  palpable  to  the  touch,  were  observed  on  the  abdominal 
wall  at  a  point  corresponding  to  the  fundus  uteri.  Dr.  Pestalozza,  liav- 
ing  assured  himself  that  the  pulsations  were  independent  of  the  mater- 
nal circulation,  that  they  were  evidently  fretal,  anci  that  they  averaged 
140  beats  per  minute,  took  tracings.  From  a  careful  examination  of 
these  tracings,  lie  concluded,  contrary  to  the  accepted  opinion  of  most 
obstetricians,  that  the  uterine  contractions  during  labor  do  not  modify 
the  foetal  pulse  either  in  its  volume  or  its  frequency." — British  Medical 
Journal. 

Notice  to  the  Military  Surgeons  of  the  National  Onord. — Dr.  Nicho- 
las Sonn,  of  Milwaukee,  suigecn-^renoral  i>f  AN'iseoiisin,  is  desirous  of 
obtaining  the  name  and  address  of  every  surgeon  of  the  National  (lUard 
for  the  purpose  of  taking  the  preliminary  steps  toward  the  formation 
of  a  permanent  national  association. — Medical  jVVuw. 


April  25,  1891.] 
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DO   BIRDS   HAVE   GOUTS 


Ax  interesting  consideration  of  this  question  occurs  in  Dr. 
J.  Bland  Sutton's  remarkable  book  on  Evolution  and  Dvieane. 
Among  closely  allied  families  of  mammals,  vagary  in  the 
liability  to  or  immunity  from  special  disease  is  frequently 
shown.  Take,  for  instance,  gout.  No  one  has  ever  clearly 
shown  that  this  affection  occurs  in  animals  other  than  man. 
It  has  been  stated,  however,  that  parrots  are  subject  to  gout. 
The  question  assumes  a  very  interesting  aspect  when  studied  in 
relation  to  a  disease  of  the  hog  known  as  guanine  gout.  The 
most  constant  pathological  condition  in  gout  is  the  deposit  of 
urate  of  sodium.  In  swine — sometimes  in  man — occurs  the 
parasitic  disease  trichiniasis.  The  Trichina  spiralis,  when 
hatched,  as  is  well  known,  finds  its  way  into  the  voluntary 
muscles  of  man  and  the  pig,  then  becomes  encysted,  and  in  due 
course  is  surrounded  by  calcareous  particles.  The  encysted 
worms  are  visible  to  the  naked  eye  as  small  dots  in  cut  surfaces 
of  muscle.  In  1866  Virchow  detected  in  a  piece  of  ham  some 
small  white  concretions  which  were  regarded  as  trichinae,  but, 
on  examination,  were  found  to  be  of  crystalline  structure  and 
to  show  the  reaction  of  guanine,  or  imidoxanthine,  an  amor- 
phous alkaloid  resulting  from  chemical  changes  in  animal  tis- 
sues, first  discovered  by  Unger  in  Peruvian  guano. 

Guanine  seems  to  be  very  widely  distributed  in  the  animal 
kingdom.  It  occurs  in  the  scales  of  fishes,  in  the  excrement  of 
Bpiders,  in  the  skin  of  frogs  and  lizards,  in  the  pond  mussel,  in 
the  pancreas  and  liver  of  the  horse,  and  occasionally  in  the 
human  liver,  pancreas,  and  spleen.  Guanine  produces  lesions 
identical  in  their  pathological  anatomy  with  gouty  lesions — that 
is  to  say,  it  becomes  deposited  in  cartilage  and  fibrous  tissue, 
forming  deposits  exactly  resembling  the  urate-ofsodium  de- 
posits in  man.  Microscopic  investigation  confirmsthe  evidences 
of  the  eye.  Such  deposits  in  parrots,  fowls,  falcons,  ostriches, 
etc.,  are  to  the  eye  indistinguishable  from  the  gouty  nodules  seen 
in  man.  The  analogy  goes  beyond  what  can  be  merely  seen,  for 
these  deposits  consist  of  a  crystalline  substance  resembling 
gaaoine  and  urate  of  sodium,  and  responding  to  the  murexido 
test.  The  two  are  closely  allied  bodies,  and  it  is  no  easy  matter 
to  distinguish  between  them.  Farther  investigation  alone  can 
decide  whether  these  nodular  lesions  of  parrots  and  other  birds 
are  really  of  the  same  nature  as  those  of  gout  in  man,  or 
allied  to  those  of  the  guanine  gout  of  the  hog.  It  is  very 
probable  that  some  cases  of  supposed  uratic  gout  in  man  are 
really  ca-ses  of  guanine  gout. 


MINOR   PARAQRAPUS. 

SUCCESSFUL  TREPHINING   FOR   TRAUMATIC   RUPTURE   OF 
THE   MIDDLE   MENINGEAL  ARTERY. 

In  the  Gazette  hehdomadaire  de  medecine  et  de  ehirurf/ie  for 
December  27,  1890,  there  is  a  report  by  Dr.  Rochet  of  the  fol- 
lowing very  interesting  case:  A  man,  aged  twenty-eight,  was 
thrown  violently  to  the  ground,  striking  upon  the  right  parietal 
protuberance;  he  was  carried,  uncimscious,  to  a  house,  where 
he  remained  for  some  twenty-four  hours  before  being  removed 
to  a  hospital.  He  was  then  like  a  person  in  a  deep  sleep,  though 
when  interrogated  he  would  open  his  eyes  but  make  no  other 
response ;  there  was  ecchymosis  of  both  eyelids,  of  the  zygo- 
matic region,  and  of  the  temporal  fossa,  but  none  of  the  con- 
junctivse,  with  swelling  of  the  entire  ecchymosed  region  of  the 
right  side.  Pressure  over  this  region  produced  pain  sufficiently 
severe  to  rouse  the  patient  from  his  torpor  and  produce  gri- 
maces. There  was  no  injury  to  the  integument,  and  there  was 
no  hsemorrhage  or  serous  discharge  from  the  ears  or  the  nasal 
fossae.  There  was  neither  paralysis  of  the  face  or  extremities 
nor  incontinence  of  urine  or  faeces.  But  on  the  third  day  after 
the  accident  facial  paralysis  began,  with  conjugate  deviation  of 
the  eyes;  the  left  arm  was  completely,  and  the  left  thigh  and 
leg  were  partially,  paralyzed;  cutaneous  sensibility  had  diniin^ 
ished  ;  the  right  pupil  was  widely  dilated ;  and  the  right  cornea 
was  almost  absolutely  insensible.  On  the  fourth  day,  if  he  was 
asked  where  and  how  he  suffered,  he  constantly  indicated  the 
inght  side  of  his  head  ;  during  that  night  he  was  agitated,  crying 
at  times,  at  others  attein])ting  to  rise.  He  remained  in  the  con- 
dition noted  on  the  third  day  for  five  days,  when  surgical  inter- 
vention was  decided  upon.  The  operation  was  begun,  after  the 
usual  antiseptic  preliminaries,  with  a  crucial  incision  over  the 
right  fissure  of  Rolando,  and  on  throwing  back  the  flaps  a  long 
line  of  fracture  was  seen  crossing  the  parietal  hone.  A  trephine 
was  applied  where  this  line  crossed  the  line  of  the  fissure,  and 
on  removing  the  bone  button  there  was  a  jet  of  black  blood; 
this  ceased  spontaneously,  disclosing  a  black  clot  at  the  orifice. 
The  orifice  was  enlarged  with  a  gouge  and  mallet  to  from  6  to  7 
centimetres  in  length  by  trom  2  to  2-5  centimetres  in  width. 
There  was  clot  in  all  this  region  ;  that  was  removed  carefully 
with  the  finger  and  curette,  disclosing  a  cavity  as  large  as  an 
orange  occupying  all  the  temporo-parieto-occipital  region  and 
limited  externally  by  the  cranium  and  internally  by  the  flat- 
tened right  hemisphere.  While  the  last  of  the  clot  was  being 
removed  there  was  a  jet  of  arterial  blood  that  stopped  this 
work.  The  cavity  was  washed  with  boric-acid  solution  and 
gently  packed  with  iodoform  gauze ;  no  sutures  were  taken  in  the 
scalp;  the  external  wound  was  dressed  with  sterilized  cotton. 
During  tlie  evening  of  tlie  d.iy  of  the  operation  the  patient  re- 
covered his  consciousness,  and  the  hemiplegia  was  greatly  im- 
proved. The  wound  was  dressed  on  the  day  after  the  opera- 
tion ;  the  cavity  had  decreased  in  size,  there  were  some  clots, 
and  the  hemisphere  pulsated.  On  the  succeeding  day  the  facial 
paralysis  disappeared,  though  the  tongue  still  deviated  slightly. 
The  patient  progressed  satisfactorily  to  recovery,  the  only 
lingering  symptoms  being  an  awkwardness  of  the  loft  arm  and 
occasional  vertiginous  sensations. 


THE  SUKIUCAL   TREATMENT  OF    POTT'S    DISEASE. 

According  to  Le  Mercredi  medical,  at  a  recent  session  of 
the  Medical  Society  of  Vienna,  Dr.  von  Eiselberg  ()resented  a 
paper  on  the  surgical  treatment  of  vertebral  caries,  in  which  he 
state<l  that,  where  the  disease  was  unaccompanied  by  complica- 
tions, the  ordinary  treatment  of  inmiobilizing  and  supporting 
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the  spinal  colntnn  gave  satisfactory  results.  This  method  was 
sufficient  also  in  cases  associated  with  abscess  in  which  the 
latter  did  not  produce  any  .particular  trouble.  If,  however,  the 
abscess  caused  complications,  it  should  be  punctured,  emptied, 
and  injected  with  glycerin  and  iodoform,  or  a  large  incision 
should  be  made,  the  pyogenic  membrane  scraped,  the  iodoform- 
ized  glycerin  injected,  and  the  walls  sutured.  But  in  cases  in 
which  the  disease  produced  paralysis,  a  more  euergetic  treat- 
ment was  required  unless  the  paralysis  would  disappear  on 
simply  straightening  the  vertebral  column.  Xot  infrequently 
paralysis  of  the  bladder  and  rectum  occurred,  and  surgical  in- 
tervention was  demanded;  accordingly,  a  median  incision 
should  be  made  over  the  spines  of  the  vertebrse,  the  laminee 
should  be  resected  with  care,  the  carious  portions  of  the  bodies 
of  the  vertebras  removed  wnth  a  chisel  or  .sharp  spoon,  and  the 
pachymeningitic  fungosities  that  compressed  the  cord  and 
caused  the  paralysis  should  be  thoroughly  scraped  away.  He 
presented  a  girl,  ten  years  of  age,  who  had  angular  curvature 
involving  the  fourth,  tiflh,  sixth,  seventh,  und  eighth  dorsal 
vertebrae,  with  complete  paraplegia,  including  bladder  paralysis. 
The  laminae  and  arches  of  the  seventh,  eighth,  ninth,  tenth,  and 
eleventh  dorsal  vertebras  were  excised,  the  pachymeningitic 
fungosities  were  removed,  and  in  a  few  days  after  the  operation 
the  paralysis  was  relieved,  the  patient  being  discharged  re- 
covered in  two  months.  Professor  Billroth,  in  the  discussion 
on  the  paper,  expressed  himself  as  not  very  hopeful  of  the  out- 
come of  these  operations,  for  anatoraopathological  reasons. 
Without  speaking  of  many  cases  that  were  cured  spontaneously, 
it  seemed  to  be  overlooked  that  surgical  intervention  was  grave 
and  hsemorrhage  sometimes  serious.  Another  question  for 
consideration  was  that  of  whether  the  bones  would  preserve 
sufficient  resistance  for  the  vertebral  column.  It  would  seem 
that  only  the  record,  and  careful  subsequent  observation,  of  a 
number  of  such  cases  would  answer  these  questions. 


THE  WEIGHT  OF  THE  BODY  DURING  TYPHOID  FEVER. 
Dr.  Zjenetz,  in  the  Wiener  medieininche  Wochenachri/t, 
Nos.  4B  and  44,  1890,  publishes  the  results  of  a  careful  study  of 
the  weight  of  the  body  during  the  course  of  three  hundred  and 
eighty  four  cases  of  typhoid  fever.  The  loss  of  weight  keeps  on 
while  the  fever  exists,  occasionally  continuing  during  convales- 
cence, and  but  rarely  ceasing  until  there  is  no  longer  any  py- 
rexia. The  loss  is  most  decided  in  the  beginning  of  the  disease, 
and  it  gradually  diminishes  subsequently.  The  increase  of 
weight  that  occurs  during  the  first  week  of  convalescence  is 
quite  marked,  becoming  less  in  the  subsequent  weeks.  The 
variations  from  the  usual  increase  or  decrease  seem  to  be  due 
to  diarrlioea,  sweating,  intestinal  haemorrhage,  or  such  compli- 
cations as  pleurisy  or  pneumonia.  If  any  of  these  are  well 
marked,  the  loss  of  weight  will  continue  during  convalescence. 
There  always  seemed  to  be  a  direct  relation  between  the  loss  of 
weight  on  the  one  liand  and  the  intensity  of  the  disease  on  the 
other. 

THE   GOUTY   DIATHESIS   IX   WOME.X. 

Before  the  French  Academit  de  medecine,  on  October  14, 
1890,  says  tlie  Gazette  des  hdpilavx,  Dr.  Biindon,  of  Nice,  read 
a  paper  upon  this  subject.  Classic  gout,  he  says,  is  certainly 
rare  in  women,  but  gout  in  its  broad  sense  manifests  itself 
oflea,  for  among  women  many  difficulties  disappear  under  alka- 
line trealmont,  massage,  etc.  Especially  is  this  true  of  morbid 
processes  in  organs  supplied  by  the  juieumogaslric  nerve. 
Marboux  also  finds  that  many  affections  of  the  genital  tract  are 
not  amenable  to  treatment  until  the  gouty  element  is  recog- 


nized and  provided  for.  Menstrual  disturbances,  epistaxis 
haemorrhoids,  skin  diseases,  migraine,  and  certain  forms  of 
phthisis,  demonsti'ate  the  fact  that  women  may  and  do  have 
gout  as  often  as  men.  The  manifestations  differ  in  form  only. 
At  the  time  of  some  crisis,  the  urine  is  dense  and  red,  and  con- 
tains uric  acid  in  abundance.  In  women  affected  with  ovarian 
and  uterine  troubles  of  gouty  origin  the  menstrual  discharge 
also  contains  uric  acid  in  solution. 


SPONGE   DRESSINGS   IN   WOUNDS   WITH   PROFUSE 
SECRETIONS. 

The  Annah  of  Surgery  refers  to  Dr.  Antonio  Ricci's  ac- 
count, in  Lo  Sperimentale,  of  his  success  in  the  treatment  of  an 
extensive  suppurating  surface,  caused  by  a  burn  of  both  sides 
of  the  body,  with  thin  slices  of  sponge  sterilized  in  boiling  wa- 
ter and  soaked  in  an  antiseptic  solution.  On  removing  the 
sponges,  the  surface  of  the  wound  was  fonnd  free  from  any 
secretion  and  of  a  healthy  reddish  color.  The  presence  of  the 
dressing  produced  not  the  slightest  irritation.  After  about  six 
days  of  this  treatment  the  ulcer  began  to  close;  the  number 
of  sponges  was  then  gradually  reduced,  and  repair  progressed 
to  complete  recovery. 

ITEMS,   ETC. 

Infectious  Diseases  in  New  York. — We  are  indebted  to  the  Sanitary 
Bureau  of  the  Health  Department  for  the  following  statement  of  cases 
and  deaths  reported  during  the  two  weeks  ending  April  21,  1891 : 


DISEASE.S. 


Typhus 

Typhoid  fever 

Scarlet  fever 

Cerebro-spinal  meningitis. 

Measles 

Diphtheria 

Small-pox 

Varicella 

Whooping-cough 


Weekending  April  14.  Weekending  April  21. 


Caeee. 


Deaths . 


183 

6 

313 

102 

12 
2 


Deaths. 


The  New  York  Hospital. — The  new  building  on  West  Sixteenth 
Street,  adjoining  the  administrative  building,  is  so  nearly  completed 
that  the  greater  portion  of  it,  which  is  to  be  devoted  to  the  training 
school  for  nurses,  will  be  open  to  inspection  by  an  invited  company 
next  Tuesday  evening.  It  is  expected  that  the  first  floor  and  the  base- 
ment, to  be  occupied  respectively  by  the  library  and  the  pathological 
museum,  will  be  ready  in  the  course  of  a  fen  weeks. 

The  Association  of  American  Uedical  Editors  .vill  meet  at  the 
Arlington  Hotel,  in  Washington,  on  Monday  evening,  May  4th,  under 
the  presidency  of  Dr.  F.  L.  Sim,  of  the  J/ct«/)/ii«  iffdU-al  Monthly. 

The  New  York  College  of  Pharmacy  will  hold  its  sixty-lirst  annual 
commencement  on  .Mdiulay  evening,  the  27th  inst.,  at  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  Iloii.'^o. 

Dr.  Ludwig  Weiss's  Sanitarituu. — Dr.  Weiss  has  opened  a  private 
sanitarium  at  No.  59:f  Lexington  Avenue,  for  a  general  medical  and 
surgical  practice,  including  the  treatment  of  mild  cases  of  nervous  and 
mental  diseases.  We  are  informed  that  in  this  institution  physieians 
can  retain  the  entire  charge  of  their  own  patients. 

Changes  of  Address. — Dr.  Herman  L.  Collyer,  to  No.  109  East  Fifty- 
fourth  Street;  Dr.  Daniel  P.  Pease,  to  the  Hoffman  House. 

The  Death  of  Dr.  James  Kingsley  Thsuiher,  of  New  Haven,  Conn., 
took  pluii'  nn  ^blnl^^y.  the  '.'Oih  inst.  The  deooasecl,  who  was  the  pro- 
fcssoi^f  physiology  and  elinical  medicine  in  the  medical  school  of  Vale 
University,  was  forty-three  years  old.  He  was  distinguished  as  an  in- 
vestigator and  in  literature. 


April  2.5,  1891.1 
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Army  Intelligence. —  Official  List  of  Changes  in   the  Htntions  and 

Duties  of  Offii-ers  serving  in  the   Medical  Department,    Uniteit  Slatc- 

Armi/,  from  April  12  to  April  IS,  1S91 : 

By  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  the  following  changes  in  the 
stations  of  medical  officers  are  ordered ; 

Wood,  Marshall  W.,  Captiin  and  Assistant  Surgeon,  is  relieved  from 
duty  at  Fort  Meade,  .South  Daliota,  and  will  report  in  person  to  the 
commanding  officer.  Fort  Preble,  Maine,  for  duty  at  that  post,  re- 
lieving Captain  William  B.  Davis,  Assistant  Surgeon.  Captain 
Davis,  on  being  relieved  by  Captain  Wood,  will  report  in  per- 
son to  the  commanding  officer.  Fort  Clark,  Te.xas,  for  duty  at  that 
station.  Par.  11,  S.  0.  85,  A.  G.  0.,  Washington,  D.  C,  April  15, 
1891. 

MiDDLETON,  Pas-smore,  Major  and  Surgeon,  is,  by  direction  of  the  Acting 
Secretary  of  War,  granted  leave  of  absence  for  six  months,  on  sur- 
geon's certificate  of  disability.  Par.  4,  S.  0.  81,  Headquarters  of 
the  Army,  A.  G.  0.,  April  10,  1891. 

By  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  a  board  of  medical  officers,  to 
consist  of  McElderry,  Major  and  Surgeon  ;  Merrill,  James  C, 
Captain  and  Assistant  Surgeon ;  Cakter,  W.  Fitzhlgd,  Captaii>and 
Assistant  Surgeon,  is  appointed  to  meet  at  West  Point,  N.  Y.,  May 
1,  1891,  or  as  soon  thereafter  as  practicable,  to  examine  such  cadets 
of  the  U.^.  Military  Academy  as  have  been  granted  leave  of  ab- 
sence until  that  date  on  account  of  physical  disability,  and  to  report 
upon  their  physical  fitness  to  continue  with  the  Corps  of  Cadets. 
Par.  2,  S.  0.  83,  A.  G.  0.,  Washington,  D.  C,  April  13,  1891. 

BiRMi.N'GHAM,  Henrt  P.,  Captain  and  Assistant  Surgeon.  By  direction  of 
the  Acting  .Secretary  ot  War,  the  leave  of  absence  granted  in  S.  0.  39, 
March  13,  1891,  Department  of  the  Columbia,  is  extended  one 
month.  Par.  2,  S.  O.  81,  Headquarters  of  the  Army,  A.  G.  U., 
Washington,  D.  C,  April  10,  1891. 

Naval  Intelligence. — Official  List  of  Chant/ex  in  the  Medical  Corps 
of  the  United  Slale.i  Navy  for  the  week  ending  April  IS,  1891 : 
Beardsley,  Grove  S.,  Medical  Director.    Appointed  a  delegate  to  repre- 
sent the  Medical  Department  of  the  Navy  at  the  meeting  of  the 
American  Medical  Association  at  Washington,  D.  C,  May  5th. 
Fli.nt.  Jame.s  M.,   Surgeon.      Appointed  a  delegate  to  represent  the 
Medical  Department  of  the   Navy  at  the  meeting  of  the  American 
.Medical  Association  at  Washington,  D.  C,  May  6th. 
Gkikkith,  S.   II.,  Passed   Assistant  Surgeon.     Detached  from  the  U.  S. 
.Steamer  Dolphin,  and  granted  one  month's  leave  of  absence  from 
dale  of  lii-tadiment. 

Marine-Hospital  Service. —  Official  Lixl  of  the  Changes  of  Stations 
and  Duties  of  Medical   Officers  of  the   United  States  Marine-Hospital 
Service  for  the  tico  weeks  ending  April  18,  1S91 : 
Bailhache,  P.  II.,  Surgeon.     To  represent  the  Service  at  the  annual 

meeting  of  the  California  .State  Medical  Society.     April  8,  1891. 

Detailed  as  chairman  of  Board  forthe  Physical  Examination  of  Offi- 
cers, Uevenue  Marine  Service.     April  14,  1891. 
ViSSAXT,  .loH.v,  Surgeon.     Detailed  as  chairman  of  Board  for  Physical 

Examination  of  Officers,  Revenue  Marine  Service.     April  14,  1891. 
AcOTi.N,  H.  W.,  Surgeon.     Detailed  a.s  chairman  of  Boards  for  Physical 

Examination  of  Officers  and   Candidates,  Revenue  Marine  Service. 

April  14  and  15,  1H91. 
Gahsaway.   .1.   M.,   Surgeon.     Leave  of  absence  extended  five  days. 

April  l.->,  1891. 
Stoxkr,  G.  W.,  Surgeon.    To  proceed  to  Alpena,  Mich.,  on  special  duly. 

April  12,  1891. 
MrlNTo..iH,  W.  P.,  Passed  A.sslstant  Surgeon.     Detailed  as  recorder  of 

Board  for  Physical  Examination  of  Officers,  Revenue  Marine  Service. 

April  14,  1891. 
MAiiKrDER,  (;.  M.,  Pa..<sed  Assistant  Surgeon.     Detailed  as  recorder  of 

Board  for  Physical  Examination  of  Officer,  Revenue  Marine  Service. 

April  15,  1891. 
Pkrrt,  T.  H.,  Assistant  .Surgeon.     Ordered  to  examination  for  promo- 
tion.    April  0,  1891. 
Woodward,  R.  M.,  Assistant  Surgeon.     Ordered  to  examination  for 

promotion.     A[iiil  (l.  IHiil. 


GooDwix,  H.  T.,  Assistant  Surgeon.  Ordered  to  examination  for  pro- 
motion.    April  6,  1891. 

Vacghan,  G.  T.,  Assistant  Surgeon.  Ordered  to  examination  for  pro- 
motion.    April  6.  1891. 

Geddings,  H.  D.,  Assistant  Surgeon.  Detailed  as  recorder  of  Board  for 
Physical  Examination  of  Officers  and  Candidates  Revenue  Marine 
Service.     April  14,  1891. 

Perry,  J.  C,  Assistant  Surgeon.  Detailed  as  recorder  of  Board  for 
Phvsieal  Examination  of  Officers,  Revenue  Marine  Service.  April 
14,  1891. 

Groesevelt,  J.  F.,  Assistant  Surgeon.  To  rejoin  station  (New  York). 
April  13,  1891. 

RosENAU,  M.  J.,  Assistant  Surgeon.  To  proceed  to  Cairo,  III.,  foi-  tem 
porary  duty.     April  13,  1891. 

Society  Meetings  for  the  Coming  Week : 

Mo.NDAT,  April  27th :  Medical  Society  of  the  County  of  New  York  ; 
Boston  Society  for  Medical  Improvement;  Lawrence, Mass.,  Medical 
Club  (private);  Cambridge,  Mass.,  Society  for  Medical  Improve- 
ment; Baltimore  Medical  Association. 

Tuesday,  April  2Sfh :  Medical  and  Chirurgical  Faculty  of  Maryland 
(first  day — Baltimore);  Texas  State  Medical  Association  (first  day — 
Waco) ;  New  York  Dermatological  Society ;  New  York  Academy  of 
Medicine  (Section  in  Laryngology  and  Rhinology) ;  Buffalo  Obstet- 
rical Society ;  Medical  Society  of  the  County  of  Putnam  (quarterly), 
N.  Y. ;  Hunterdon,  N.  .1.,  County  Medical  Society  (Fleminglon) ; 
Litchfield,  Conn.,  County  Medical  Society  (semi-annual). 

Wednesday,  April  29th :  State  Medical  Society  of  Arkansas  (first  day 
— Hot  Springs) ;  Medical  and  Chirurgical  Faculty  of  Maryland  (sec- 
ond day);  Texas  State  M^jdical  Association  (second  day) ;  Auburn, 
N.  Y.,  City  Medical  Association ;  Berkshire,  Mass.  (annual — Pitts- 
field),  and  Middlesex,  Mass.,  North  (annual — Lowell)  District  Medi- 
cal Societies ;  Gloucester,  N.  J.,  County  Medical  Society  (quar- 
terly). 

Thursday,  April  30th :  State  Medical  Society  of  Arkansas  (second  day) ; 
Medical  and  Chirurgical  Faculty  of  Maryland  (third  day);  Texas 
State  Medical  Association  (third  day) ;  National  Association  of  Rail- 
way Surgeons  (first  day — Buffalo). 

Friday,  Mai/  1st :  State  Medical  Society  of  Arkansas  (third  day) :  Texas 
State  Medical  Association  (fourth  day) ;  National  Association  of 
Railway  Surgeons  (second  duj) ;  Practitioners'  Society  of  New  York 
(private);  Baltimore  Clinical  Society. 

Saturday,  Ma;/  2d:  American  Academy  of  Medicine  (first  day — Wash- 
ington); National  Association  of  Railway  Surgeons  (third  day); 
Clinical  Society  of  the  New  York  Post-graduate  Medical  School  and 
Hospital ;  Manhattan  Medical  and  Surgical  .Society  (private) ;  Jlil- 
Icr's  River,  Mass.,  Medical  Society. 

Answers  to  Correspondents : 

jVo.  .J5J. — Our  impression  is  that  your  former  registration  would  not 

answer,  but  that  a  new  registration  made  before  September  1st  would. 

We  advise  you,  however,  to  consult  a  lawyei'. 

No.  334. — The   following    States    have  laws  constituting  medical 

licensing  bodies:  Alabama,  California,  Colorado,  Florida,  Illinois,  Iowa, 

Minnesota,  Mississippi,   Missouri,   Montana,  New   .lersey.   New  York, 

North  Carolina,  North  Dakota,  Oregon,  South  Carolina,  Tennessee,  Ver 

mont,  Virginia,  Washington,  and   West   Virginia.     Massachusetts  has 

no  such  law.     In  the  District  of  Columbia  n  committee  of  the  District 

Medical  Society  is  empowered  to  indorse  diplonuis  or  hold  cxainiiiutions. 


f  cttfi-3  to  iht  (gbitor. 

Till-;  RADICAL  ri'KL  OF   IMISII.K  AI,   IIEHNIA  IN  CHILDREN. 

liAi.TiMORK,  April  3,  1S91. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  New  York  Mrdicid  Journal  : 

Sik:  In  the  .loiirnai  of  .Janiiiiry  .11,  1H!)1,  nppenred  n  short 
notice  of  u  Hiiiiple  iiiniiiur  of  treating  ninbilicul  Iiernin  in  cliil- 
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dren  after  the  manner  of  Dr.  Nota,  who  had  reported  success 
in  eighteen  cases. 

HrtvJDg  a  case  of  congenital  umbilical  hernia  under  obser- 
vation, I  concluded  to  follow  Dr.  Xota's  process,  and  am  pleased 
to  have  to  report  a  perfect  success.  The  case  was  that  of  a  boy, 
aged  six  weeks,  a  very  large,  robust  child,  otherwise  perfectly 
formed.  He  was  nursed  by  the  mother,  a  perfectly  healthy, 
strong  woman  with  an  abundance  of  milk  of  good  quality. 
Yet  the  child  was  of  a  very  constipated  habit,  and  by  intense 
straining  he  rapidly  enlarged  the  hernial  protru.sion.  None  of 
the  ordinary  devices  were  of  any  avail.  Ills  restlessness  and 
powerful  straining  displaced  every  apparatus  I  could  devise. 
Preparatory  to  the  operation,  I  ordered  half  a  drop  of  fluid  ex- 
tract of  cascara  sagrada  to  be  given  three  times  daily  in  a  little 
syrup.  This  acted  ethciently  and  stopped  the  straining  in  great 
mea*nre. 

I  operated  in  the  manner  suggested  by  Dr.  Nota,  and  was 
efficiently  assisted  by  Dr.  S.  T.  Earle,  of  this  city.  There  is 
some  difficulty  in  keeping  the  rubber  tubing  on  the  stretch  in 
passing  it  around  the  base  of  the  tumor,  and  great  care  has  to 
be  exerciseil  in  this  portion  of  the  procedure,  as  success  de- 
pends upon  the  ligature  being  tolerably  tense.  In  securing  the 
knot  by  means  of  silk.  Dr.  Earle  suggested  an  improvement 
which  I  shall  try  should  I  have  to  resort  to  this  operation  again. 
His  suggestion  was  to  fasten  the  ends  of  the  tubing  by  a  split 
shot,  which  would  clamp  them  very  effectually. 

In  the  notice  of  Dr.  Nota's  operation  in  the  Journal  there 
was  no  mention  of  pain,  and  I  rather  expected  some  trouble 
from  this  source,  but  was  agreeably  disappointed.  At  the  time 
of  opfrating  I  left  a  small  quantity  of  a  four-per-cent.  solution 
of  cocaine  hydrochloride  to  be  applied  with  a  brush  should  pain 
be  caused  ;  thinking  that  the  ligature  wonld  abrade  or  cut  the 
cuticle  sufficient  to  allow  of  absorption,  I  also  left  a  prescrip- 
tion for  one  grain  of  phenacetin,  in  simple  elixir,  to  be  given 
at  a  diise  in  case  of  great  pain,  and  repeated  according  to  cir- 
cumstances. The  report  the  next  day  was  that  the  child  was 
suffering  some  pain  in  abiuit  two  hours  alter  the  operation,  and 
that  they  had  used  the  solution  of  cocaine  and  given  the  phen- 
acetin once.  The  child  went  to  sleep  soon  afterward  and  slept 
all  night,  and  was  quite  drowsy  on  the  following  day.  He  then 
seemed  to  suffer  no  pain  and  was  otherwise  quite  well.  He 
never  had  any  bad  symptoms  and  the  tumor  dropped  off  on  the 
twelfth  day.  I  then  dressed  the  small  ulceration  with  five-per- 
cent, aristol  and  lanolin  on  absorbent  cotton,  and  in  three  or 
four  days  it  had  entirely  healed.  There  is  now  no  appearance 
of  a  tumor,  and  the  belly  looks  perfectly  normal,  excepting  the 
depression  of  the  umbilicus,  which  is  now  more  superficial. 

W.  C.  Kloman,  M.  D. 

THE   ATMOSPHERIC  TR.VCTOR. 

HonoKF.N,   N.  .1.,  April  13,  1891. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  New  York  Medical  Jonrnnl  : 

Sin:  In  the  last  number  of  the  Journal  I  find  an  account  of 
the  discussion  which  was  held  in  the  Academy  of  Medicine, 
Section  in  Obstetrics  and  Gynascology,  on  the  subject  of  the 
atmospheric  tractor.  Though  I  do  not  know  if  Dr.  McCahey 
professes  to  be  the  inventor  of  the  instrument,  I  think  that  the 
following  few  remarks  which  I  should  like  to  make  will  be  of 
interest  to  you  and  the  renders  of  the  Journal. 

The  aerotractor,  or,  as  Dr.  McCahey  calls  it,  the  atmospheric 
tractor,  is  by  no  moans  a  new  instrnment,  as  it  was  invented  by 
Professor  Simpson  in  the  year  1849.  The  instrument  was  ex- 
tensively tried  in  Europe  after  that  year,  and  it  was  found  that 
it  was  harder  to  a[)ply  than  the  forceps ;  that  the  traction  force, 
which  theoretii'ally  was  between  Ofi  and  SO  pounds,  was  prac- 


tically not  more  than  about  15  or  20 ;  that  tlie  instrument  wonld 
become  detached  from  the  fretus  if  rotation  or  leverage  was  tried; 
furthermore,  that,  if  by  accident  air  entered  between  the  foetal 
parts  and  the  rubber  cup,  the  instrument  would  suddenly  be 
detached,  and  in  leaving  the  vagina  was  likely  to  rupture  the 
perinieum.  Lastly,  in  two  cases  the  aerotractor  caused  cephal- 
jematomata  in  the  new-born  children.  I  take  these  data  out  of 
Dr.  von  Scanzoni's  Ildndhooh  of  Obstetrics,  published  in  Vienna 
in  1855.  A.  W.  Herzog,  M.  D. 


IJrotcctiings  of  Socictits. 


NEW   YORK  ACADEMY   OF  MEDICINE. 
Meeting  of  MarcJi  19,  1891. 

Tlie  President.  Dr.  Alfred  L.  Loomis,  in  the  Chair. 

A  Contribution  to  tlie  Study  of  Malaria  iu»  New  York 
City. — Dr.  Walter  B.  James  read  a  paper  with  this  title.  His 
object,  he  said,  was  to  give  the  results  of  the  study  of  a  fairly 
large  number  of  cases  here  in  New  York  city  supposed  to  be 
entirely  or  in  part  of  a  malarial  nature.  The  chief  interest  ia 
the  cases  consisted  in  the  fact  that  they  were  looked  at  from  the 
standpoint  of  recently  developed  knowledge  of  the  pathology  of 
malarial  disease.  It  might  be  regarded  as  established  that  ma- 
larial disease  was  characterized  by  the  presence  in  the  blood 
and  other  organs  of  a  living  organism  having  a  characterisiic 
appearance  and  easily  to  be  distinguished  from  all  the  other 
known  i)arasites  of  the  human  body.  This  organism  was  an 
animal  and  belonged  to  the  group  Protozoa.  Its  further  exact 
position  in  the  animal  series  had  not  been  certainly  established. 
It  appeared  in  the  blood  of  the  affected  individual  in  a  variety 
of  forms.  In  the  organisms  found  in  acute  intermittent  fever 
there  was  a  series  of  developmental  phases  to  which  the  pe- 
riodicity of  the  symptoms  seemed  to  bear  a  distinct  relation. 
At  the  time  of  the  paroxysm  there  was  always  to  be  found  a 
certain  number  of  the  Protozoa  in  the  stage  of  reprodnciion, 
and  these  forms  were  not  found  at  any  other  time.  The  only 
way  to  determine  definitively  whether  a  given  spot  was  malaria) 
or  not  was  to  put  people  there  and  see  if  they  contracted  the 
disease.  TJiere  was  nothing  in  the  climate,  geography,  or 
geology  of  Manhattan  Island,  so  far  as  our  kjiowledge  went, 
that  made  it  necessary  or  even  very  likely  that  malarial  disease 
existed  here,  nor  was  there  any  good  reason  why  it  should  not 
exist  here.  So  the  question  whether  it  existed  here  or  not,  and 
to  what  extent,  was  to  be  determined  solely  by  the  number  of 
cases  discovered.  A  diagnosis  between  malarinl  and  other  dis- 
eases could  be  made  by  a  proper  examination  of  the  blood. 

The  speaker  then  considered  those  cases,  numl)ering  about 
four  hundi-ed,  in  which  he  had  examined  the  hlood.  They  had 
all  been  regarded  as  cases  of  malarial  origin.  They  were  classi- 
fied according  to  their  clinical  symptoms,  without  regard  to 
ajtiology  : 

First,  the  fevers  of  an  intermittent  type;  second,  those  of  a 
remittent  t\pe:  third,  cases  of  disease  other  than  malarial,  but 
with  a  supposed  malarial  element;  fourth,  cachexias;  tifth» 
headaches,  neuralgias,  malaise,  etc.,  of  such  degree  of  periodic- 
ity as  to  suggest  the  possibility  of  a  malarial  origin.  Suraroiog 
up  concerning  the  intermittents,  tho.se  cases  which  failed  to 
show  the  organisms  were  found,  when  further  followed,  or  at 
the  autopsy,  to  be  a  variety  of  disease  other  than  malarial- 
Those  having  plasmodia  in   the  blood  sboweil  a  striking  uni- 
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forriiity  in  the  symptoms,  also  enlargement  of  the  spleen  that 
cuuld  always  be  made  out  by  palpation.  There  was  a  history, 
in  about  ninety-eight  per  cent,  of  the  cases,  of  having  acquired 
tlif  disease  outside  of  New  York  city.  The  results  of  examina- 
tions in  the  remittent  type  showed  that  in  only  a  very  few  and 
-       re  cases,  and  those  contraoted  in  other  places,  could  the 

-iiiodiiim  be  found.  The  milder,  more  irregular  indigtnous 
>,.'ls  failed  to  show  the  organism  and  did  not  with  any  con- 
stancy exhibit  enlargement  of  the  spleen.  Under  the  group  of 
cases  of  disease  other  than  malarial,  but  with  a  supposed  mala- 
rial element,  the  speaker  had  never  been  able  to  find  the  plas- 
modiara  in  more  than  one  case.  Typho-malarial  fever  might 
exist  elsewhere  in  countries  where  almost  every  one  had  mala- 
rial disease,  but  in  New  York  city,  where  few  people  had  ty- 
phoid fever  and  few  had  malarial  disease,  it  seemed  to  the 
speaker  very  nnlikely  that  many  persons  should  happen  to  get 
the  two  poisons  at  the  same  time.  Referring  to  the  last  group 
of  eases — of  headache,  neuralgias,  malaise,  etc. — these  ]>atients 
often  had  some  explanations  to  offer  for  the  presence  of  the 
disease,  eitlier  suspicious  house  drainage,  or  a  cellar  that  was 
being  dug  in  the  neighborhood,  or  a  turning  up  of  the  street 
for  paving  or  piping  purposes.  In  these  cases  he  had  never  yet 
found  the  plasmodiun  in  the  blood.  The  two  points  upon 
which  the  belief  in  the  malaria!  nature  of  these  cases  rested 
were  the  more  or  less  marked  periodicity  and  the  reaction  to 
qainine  and  Warburg's  tincture.  As  regarded  periodicit\,  this 
was  not  a  feature  peculiar  to  malarial  troubles.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  was  common  in  a  great  many  forms  of  septic  and  other 
diseases,  especially  in  children.  Moreover,  in  malarial  disease 
this  periodicity  seemed  certainly  due  to  the  peculiar  tact  that 
the  life  history  of  the  germ  was  of  just  forty-eiglit  hours'  dura- 
tion. The  paroxysm  recurred  because  the  Plasmodia  had  again 
reached  the  stage  of  reproduction.  But  in  the  blood  in  the  so- 
called  irregular  cases  now  under  consideration  the  oreani-sins 
were  regularly  not  found.  As  regarded  reaction  to  so-called 
antiperiodic  remedies,  this  reaction  was  not  usually  remark- 
able. 

It  was  generally  Hetter  with  Warburg's  tincture  than  with 
quinine,  and  it  seemed  highly  unscientific  to  base  a  diagnosis 
and  a  classification  upon  the  therapeutic  results  of  such  a  com- 
plex drug  as  this.  Finally,  the  indications  were:  First,  that 
the  diseases  commonly  called  malarial  in  New  York  city  might 
safely  be  divided  into  two  groups — one.  malarial,  being  caused 
by  the  micro-organism  which  caused  ague  wherever  it  existed  ; 
the  other,  non-malarial,  in  the  suum'  that  they  depended  upon 
gome  other  cause. 

Of  the  malarial  cases  it  might  he  said:  1.  They  showed  a 
more  marked  uniformity  in  the  symptoms  in  different  cases 
than  was  generally  believed.  2.  An  enlargement  of  the  spleen 
was  a  constant  symptom.  3.  They  almost  uniformly  gave  a 
history  of  the  disease  having  been  acquired  away  from  New 
York  city. 

Dr.  II.  M.  BiOGS  said  that  in  the  matter  of  post-mortem 
evidences  of  malarial  fevers  in  tliis  locality  his  experience  ac- 
corded with  Dr.  James's.  It  was  unusual  to  find  well-marked 
evidences  of  malarial  poisoning  in  the  examination  of  patients 
in  this  region.  As  to  causation,  it  might  be  accepted  as  an 
axiom  that,  if  any  organism  was  found  constantly  present  in  the 
bloo<l,  the  symptoms  being  constant,  and  if  that  organism  was 
not  to  he  demonstrated  in  other  conditions  or  diseases,  the 
organism  might  be  set  down  as  a  causative  factor.  In  malarial 
fevers  observations  were  in  accord  that  in  typical  cases  there 
Was  always  present  some  form  of  Plasmodium.  In  a  large 
Dumber  of  examinations  of  the  blood  in  cases  of  non-malarial 
conditions  he  had  never  found  anything  that  at  all  resembled 
the   malarial    organism.     The    criticism    that  this  microscopic 


change  was  a  post-mortem  degeneration  in  the  corpuscle  was 
entirely  without  confirmation. 

Dr.  Bykox  said  that  the  conclusion  that  a  patient  had  died 
of  malarial  disease  was  to  he  considered  as  verified  if  enlarge- 
ment of  the  spleen  could  be  demonstrated  post  mortem  ;  indeed, 
this  would  form  sufficient  basis  for  the  assumption  even  if  there 
had  been  no  ante-mortem  symptoms.  Acute  yellow-fever  cases 
were  an  exception  to  this  rule.  He  did  uot  think  that  ob- 
servers were  unanimous  on  the  question  of  the  specific  micro- 
organism, for  it  could  not  always  be  demonstrated  in  cases 
which  presented  every  other  classic  symptom  of  the  disease. 
Some  pathologists  thought  that  the  changes  found  in  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  blood-corpuscle  were  not  due  to  the  preserce 
of  a  micro-orsanisni,  but  to  an  alteration  in  structure  of  the 
blood,  produced  by  the  action  of  a  specific  organism  not  ytt 
known. 

Dr.  A.  Jacobi.  after  reviewing  his  experiences  with  this  dis- 
ease, covering  periods  a  number  of  years  ago,  during  ■which  it 
was  rife  in  this  city,  stated  his  conviction  that  malarial  disease 
was  now  seldom  met  with  here.  Intermittent  and  remittent 
fevers  were,  however,  prevalent,  and  it  was  the  duty  of  the 
microseopists  to  find  out  what  they  were.  It  was  possible  that 
trains  of  similar  symptoms  were  due  to  different  causes. 

Dr.  A.  B.  Ball  said  that  there  was  no  question  that  the  im- 
provement in  drainage  and  the  location  of  buildings  had  dimin- 
ished the  danger  from  the  disease,  and  that  it  was  difficult  to 
trace  malarial  infection  to  any  local  source.  Malarial  remittent 
fever  was  very  rare  now,  and  possibly  very  few  of  his  hearers 
had  ever  seen  a  case  ;  still,  the  malarial  germ  might  come  whin 
the  conditions  were  favorable.  There  was  no  doubt  that  qui- 
nine had  been  too  indiscriminately  prescribed,  and  upon  very 
incorrect  diagnoses.  A  fair  degree  of  accniacy  was  possible 
by  correct  methods  of  examination.  He  trusted  that  in  the 
future  there  would  be  less  hap-hazard  diagnosticating  and  more 
accurate  dosing  with  quinine. 

Dr.  W.  II.  Thomson  said  that  there  existed  in  New  York  a 
tyi)e  of  fever  which,  if  not  the  real  intermittent  fever  depend- 
ent upon  Leveran's  plasmodium,  was  a  disease  sni  rjeneris 
which  very  closely  resembled  the  true  malarial  form.  They  had 
been  told  that  a  truly  intermittent  fever  called  ague  was  a  rare 
disease  in  New  York,  but  there  was  certainly  a  similar  disease 
which  would  hreak  out  whenever  the  streets  were  turned  up. 
instances  of  which  he  could  cite  from  his  own  private  prac- 
tice. 

Dr.  FKANcisDELAFiELDsaid  that  every  one  would  admit  that 
in  New  York  patients  were  seen  with  fever  which  was  not  ty- 
phoid, or  typhus,  or  dependent  upon  tuberculosis  or  upon  in- 
flammation in  any  part  of  the  body.  Such  people  suffered  from 
fever  as  a  disease.  He  had  been  in  the  habit  of  classifying  such 
cases  ill  the  following  way:  V.  Patients  who  had  distinct  parox- 
ysms, characterized  by  daily  fever  and  sweating,  occurring  at 
regular  intervals,  either  every  day,  every  other  day,  or  every 
third  day.  These  cases,  though  by  no  means  extinct,  were  very 
much  less  common  than  they  were  a  few  years  ago.  2.  Parox- 
ysms of  fever  not  preceded  by  chill  or  necessarily  followed  by 
sweating,  the  intervals  being  the  same  ,is  in  the  preceding  va- 
riety, and  high  temperature  characterizing  the  attacks.  3.  A 
continuous  fever  lasting  about  two  weeks,  with  a  well  maiked 
febrile  movement,  headaclie,  and  more  or  less  prostration.  Pa- 
tients in  this  class  always  recovered  perfectly,  hut  the  cases  were 
difficult  to  distinguish  from  those  of  typhoid  fever.  4.  A  fever, 
coming  and  going,  seldom  lasting  twenty-four  hours  and  the 
temperature  never  ranging  very  high.  The  patients  might  have 
this  fever  for  a  week  or  two  every  day  or  every  other  day,  but 
there  was  no  regular  order  for  the  attacks,  which  might  go  on 
for  months  or  years.     As  to  treatment,  these  fevers  behaved 
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very  capriciously  nniler  remedies.  In  some  instances  quinine 
was  effective,  and  in  otiiers  useless;  in  some,  Warburg's  tinct- 
ure did  good,  while  in  others  it  made  the  patients  sick  at  the 
stomach  and  gave  them  diarrhoea.  Arsenic  was  also  uncertain 
in  its  action.  Sending  these  people  from  tlie  city  seemed  to 
be  the  best  procedure,  but  recurrence  was  probaWe  on  their 
return.  It  was  imperative  that  the  practitioners  here  should 
recognize  that  we  had  fevers  which  made  people  sick  simply 
with  fever.  Upon  the  matter  of  treatment  there  was  still  a 
great  deal  lacking,  but  it  was  clearly  wrong  to  go  on  dealing 
with  the  cases  as  if  they  were  all  of  purely  malarial  origin. 

Dr.  L.  Em.mett  Holt  said  that  he  had  been  surprised  to  note 
how  in  the  cases  of  pneumonia  of  the  first  two  years  of  child 
life  the  temperature  was  distinctly  remittent  in  character.  It 
might  be  106°  F.  in  the  evening,  and  99°  the  next  morning,  re- 
mitting regularly  for  six  or  seven  days,  with  the  visual  physical 
signs  of  broncho-pneumonia.  He  had  been  convinced  that  there 
had  been  no  malarial  complication,  and  that  quinine  did  no 
good.  The  phenomena  were  really  a  part  of  the  natural  history 
of  broncho-pneninonia  and  sometimes  of  lobar  pneumonia  in 
very  young  children.  As  to  palpation  of  the  spleen,  he  had 
come  to  the  ooncluMon  that,  so  far  as  children  were  concerned, 
the  spleen  was  never  enlarged  so  as  to  be  of  any  diagnostic 
value.  Percussion  of  the  spleen  was  of  very  doubtful  signifi- 
cance. There  were  many  cases  to  be  met  with  among  children 
living  in  canal-boats,  or  in  basements  along  the  Hudson  River, 
of  fever  of  sudden  onset  and  evidently  caused  by  local  telluric 
poisoning  which  yielded  to  quinine.  He  thought  that  any  case 
of  fever  of  suspicious  origin  wliich  yielded  promptly  to  quinine 
or  was  accompanied  with  enlargement  of  the  spleen  was  pre- 
sumptively of  a  malarial  t)  pe,  but  such  were  comparatively  rare 
in  this  city. 

Dr.  Simon  Babuoh  quoted  bis  printed  opinion  of  some  years 
aiio  that  the  sweeping  diagnoses  of  malarial  disease  in  New 
York  were  greatly  at  fault,  and  hoped  that  the  opinion  ex- 
pressed during  the  evening  would  prove  a  death-blow  to  this 
prevalent  err(jr. 

SECTION    IN    OENEBAL   SUKGEEY. 

Meeting  of  March  9,  1S91. 
Dr.  "William  T.  Bill  in  the  Chair. 
An  Extensive  Burn  of  the  Arm  treated  by  Skin  Graft- 

ing.— Dr.  ItoFiLirr  .\iihk  priseiitvil  a  patit'iit  wlmse  arm  had 
been  severely  burued  by  the  overturning  of  a  lamp.  The  only 
portion  uninvolved  was  less  than  one  third  of  the  cirouuifer- 
ence  of  the  forearm.  The  injury  would  certainly,  in  the  opin- 
ion of  the  speaker,  have  destroyed  the  use  of  tlie  arm  had  it 
been  treated  by  any  other  method  than  the  one  adopted.  Large 
skin  grafts  were  taken  from  tht*  I  high  sufficient  to  cover  the 
entire  arm  and  forearm.  Union  was  immediate.  The  patient 
had  now  a  perfect  supply  of  skin  over  the  entire  burned  sur- 
face. 

Three  Cases  of  Nephrectomy.— Dr.  F.  Kasimerer  read  a 
paper  with  this  title.  Case  I  was  that  of  a  married  woman, 
twenty-nine  years  old,  who  had  previously  had  her  Falloppian 
lubes  and  ovaries  removed  for  double  pyosalpinx,  with  pelvic 
peritonitis.  Her  recovery  had  been  tedious,  and  symptoms  of 
ileus  finally  developed.  On  reopening  the  abdomen,  no  adhe- 
sion of  the  intestines  was  found,  but  a  part  of  the  peritoneal 
cavity  was  shut  oil'  by  adhesions  from  wliich,  when  incised,  a 
large  quantity  of  sero-purulent  fluid  escajied,  with  a  distinctly 
urinous  odor.  In  tbe  further  course  of  the  ease  an  abdominal 
urinary  fistula  persisted.  The  cysloscope  disclosed  the  fact 
that  the  loft  ureter  was  the  only  one  performing  its  function. 
.\  little  later  the  patient  was  taken  with  a  chill  aii<l  subsiMinent 


high  temperature.  Puncture  in  the  lumbar  region  demon- 
strated the  existence  of  a  large  perinephritic  abscess.  On  the 
assumption  that  the  existing  condition  would  prove  a  constant 
source  of  danger  to  the  patient,  the  right  kidney  was  removed. 
Recovery  was  uneventful.  The  kidney  removed  was  entirely 
healthy.  Within  two  weeks  the  remaining  kidney  secreted 
about  fifty  ounces  of  urine  in  twenty-four  hours.  During  this 
time  traces  of  albumin  were  frequently  found,  but  no  blood  or 
casts. 

Case  II  was  tliat  of  a  woman  twenty-eight  years  of  age. 
There  was  a  family  history  of  tuberculosis.  For  two  years  she 
had  bad  suppuration  of  the  cervical  glands.  About  a  year  ago 
pain  had  set  in  in  the  left  lumbar  region  and  the  back,  and  the 
urine  had  gradually  become  turbid.  On  the  first  examination, 
at  the  site  of  tlie  left  kidney,  a  tumor  was  felt  of  about  twice 
the  size  of  a  normal  kidney.  The  urine  contained  pus,  but  no 
tubercle  bacilli.  As  the  aspirator  demonstrated  the  presence 
of  pus,  the  organ  was  exposed  by  the  lumbar  incision  and  a  free 
incision  made  into  its  cortex.  During  the  succeeding  four 
months  the  wound  had  gradually  closed,  but  a  renal  fistula  re- 
mained, discharging  much  pus  and  uriue.  An  examination 
with  the  cystoscope  revealed  the  fact  that  no  tJuid  entered  the 
bladder  from  the  left  ureter,  but  pus  exuded  when  firm  pressure 
was  exerted  upon  the  corresponding  kidney.  There  had  been 
a  reformation  of  tlie  tumor.  The  kidney  was  removed  without 
any  special  mishap  occurring.  At  the  present  time  the  wound 
had  almost  entirely  closed,  but  the  urine  still  contained  some 
pus. 

Case  III  was  that  of  a  married  woman,  thirty-four  years  of 
age,  who  bad  presented  herself  with  a  tuiuor  in  the  left  lumbar 
and  hypochondriac  regions  as  large  as  a  child's  head  and  reach- 
ing fully  to  the  median  line.  A  lumbar  incision  was  made. 
The  capsule  was  found  thickened  and  adherent  to  the  kidney, 
making  it  very  diflicult  to  peel  it  ofi".  During  the  manipula- 
tions the  tumor  burst  and  about  a  pint  of  turbid  urine  escaped. 
By  introducing  tbe  finger  into  tbe  opening,  a  stone  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney  was  readily  detected.  Finally 
the  pedicle  was  reached  and  severed,  the  vessels  being  ligated 
as  they  were  cut.  After  the  operation  the  patient's  condition 
gave  hopes  of  a  speedy  recovery,  but  she  died  on  the  third  day, 
from  complete  suppression  of  urine. 

Quite  a  number  of  cases  had  been  rejiorted  in  which  ne- 
phrectomy had  been  done  for  the  relief  of  urinary  fistula,  gen- 
erally with  favorable  results.  The  author  was  surprised  to  find 
only  three  cases  of  uretero-abdominal  fistuhe  among  them,  as 
injury  to  the  ureters  during  difficult  abdominal  operations 
seemed  to  have  cinnred  occasionally.  In  such  cases,  when  the 
mishap  was  discovered  at  the  time  of  the  operation,  attempts 
had  been  made  to  transplant  the  divided  end  of  the  ureter  to 
some  part  of  the  abdominal  wall,  or  ne])hrectomy  had  been  re- 
sorted to.  The  author  suggested  that  where  the  ureter  bad 
been  injured  during  an  operation,  it  should  be  closed  with  a 
ligature  or  a  forceps,  temporarily,  and  a  tampon  introduced  into 
the  abdominal  cavity  to  the  point  where  the  ureter  had  been 
divided.  Later  on,  when  the  patient  had  rallied  and  a  urinary 
fistula  persisted,  nephrectomy  would  prove  a  simjile  procedure. 

While  firmly  believing  in  the  great  value  of  cystoscoiiy,  es- 
pecially in  diseases  of  the  bladder,  the  author  had  not  been  so 
fortunate  in  tiie  diagnosis  of  kidney  troubles  with  that  instru- 
ment. He  resorted  to  exploratory  epicystotomy,  and,  with  the 
aid  of  an  electric  lamp  introduced  into  the  bladder,  he  had  been 
enabled  to  doteniiiiie  the  iiiiplic.ation  of  both  kidneys  in  one  in- 
stance, and  extensive  tubercular  disease  of  the  bladder  and  of 
one  kidney  in  the  other.  Considering  its  simplicity  as  a  surgi- 
cal proce<lure,  its  value  as  a  diagnostic  aid,  the  relief  to  the  pa- 
tient   with    irritalile  bhulder  from  suprapubic  driiinago,  epicys- 
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totomy,  as  recommended  by  Scliede,  ought  lo  be  more  fre- 
quently resorted  to  in  these  cases. 

A  Tube  lost  in  the  CEsophagus.— Dr.  Robert  F.  Weib 
reported  a  case  of  inaligQiint  stricture  of  the  (esophagus,  fifteen 
inches  from  the  teeth,  in  which  the  ditficulties  of  deglutition  had 
been  such  as  to  warrant  the  introduction  of  a  tube.  After  the 
tube  had  been  in  place  about  a  week  the  patient  had  gnawed 
through  the  string  that  connected  it  with  the  outside  world, 
and  the  whole  tube  and  string  had  disappeared  into  the  stom- 
ach. Futile  eflbrts  were  made  to  seize  it,  and  at  length  recourse 
was  had  to  an  emetic,  which  caused  the  disgorgement  of  both 
tube  and  string. 

Gunshot  Wounds  of  the  Intestine  and  Spleen.— Dr.  "Weir 
glso  reported  a  case  in  which  the  patient  had  received  a  bullet 
wound  in  the  left  splenic  flexure  of  the  colon.  The  ball  had 
entered  an  inch  below  the  nipple  and  had  come  out  in  the  lum- 
bar region  in  the  vicinity  of  the  twelfth  rib.  Laparotomy  was 
done  and  the  peritoneal  cavity  was  found  filled  with  blood. 
Four  bullet  wounds  were  found  in  the  intestines,  and  it  was 
supposed  that  the  hjemorrhage  was  from  these.  Careful  search 
showed  that  this  was  not  the  case,  and  further  exploration  re- 
Tealed  the  fact  that  the  bleeding  was  from  the  spleen,  its  upper 
third  having  been  plowed  up  by  the  bullet.  An  attempt  was 
made  to  arrest  the  hemorrhage,  but,  owing  to  the  extreme  fri- 
ability of  the  organ,  this  was  not  possible.  It  was  then  drawn 
up,  separated  from  its  attachments,  ligated,  and  removed.  The 
perforated  intestines  were  brought  into  the  laparotomy  wound 
with  a  view  to  the  establishment  of  an  artificial  anus,  but  the 
patient  succumbed  to  the  injury. 

The  Inconvenience  and  Danger  attending  the  Adminis- 
tration of  Chloroform  in  the  Presence  of  an  Open  Flame.— 
Dr.  R.  \V.  A.MiDox  read  a  paper  on  this  subject,  in  which  he 
gave  the  results  of  a  series  of  experiences,  and  the  histories 
recorded  by  other  observers,  to  the  etFect  that  under  certain 
circumstances  the  giving  of  chloroform  in  a  room  in  which 
there  w.is  an  open  flame  burning  might  be  attended  with  phe- 
oomena  most  objectionable  to  the  surgeons  and  attendants, 
and  even  with  danger  to  the  patient.  The  requirements  for 
the  production  of  the  effects  which  he  described  were  a  low, 
small  room  in  which  was  burning  any  open  flame  that  could 
come  in  contact  with  the  fumes  of  the  chloroform.  The  results 
were  not  infrequently  quite  pronounced,  and  consisted  in  the 
production  of  violent  coughing,  which  at  length  might  become 
80  uncontrollable  as  to  require  the  relinquishment  of  work  and 
absence  from  further  attention  to  the  patient  at  the  time  on 
the  part  of  those  afliected.  It  had  been  asserted  that  this  was 
due  to  tlie  liberation,  in  the  presence  of  heat,  of  chlorine  gas 
from  the  chloroform ;  but  this  had  been  disproved  by  some  re- 
cent experiments,  and  it  was  now  stated  that  the  results  were 
due  to  the  formation  of  a  new  product  culleil  phosgene  gas. 
The  inhalation  of  such  an  irritant  could  not  fail  to  be  detri- 
mental to  the  anicsthetized  patient. 

The  author  of  the  paper  was  confirmed  in  his  observations 
and  conclusions  by  the  experiences  of  several  surgeons  present. 

The  New  French  Cystoscope.- Dr.  AVn.i.v  Meyer  showed 
anew  French  lystosir.pe  that  had  recently  been  put  on  the 
market  and  that  was  designed  by  Horsseau  du  Rother,  of  Paris. 
Dr.  Meyer  prefaced  hi?  demonstration  of  the  new  instrument 
by  a  few  remarks  on  the  comparative  merits  of  it  and  that 
known  as  the  Leiter  instrument.  He  said  that  the  French 
cystoscope  was  nodiln.'  more  than  an  elongated  Leiter  instru- 
ment, adapted  to  use  for  the  inspection  of  tlie  fundus  of  the 
blad<ler.  In  coinpari'-on  with  tlie  latter,  the  Htriking  features 
of  the  French  cyst(>s<'ope  were  a  longer  beak,  a  longer  tele- 
scope, and  iiM  HiUlitiona!  combinatirm  of  pipes  for  irrigating  the 
bladder.     He  did  not  think  that  the  medical  profession  should 


accept  the  new  instrument  as  presenting  advantages  in  every 
way  superior  to  those  of  instruments  now  in  use.  The  special 
merits  of  the  Boisseau  du  Rother  instrument  were,  so  far  as  the 
speaker  had  beeu  able  to  find,  as  follows:  1.  Its  additional  six 
inches  in  length  obviated  the  necessity  of  the  observer's  face 
being  in  such  disagreeable  propinquity  to  the  patient's  genitals. 
■2.  The  area  brought  under  observation  was  larger,  and  in  the 
same  upright  position  as  the  eyes  would  normally  see  it.  3. 
The  added  pipes  enabled  the  operator  to  wash  out  the  bladder 
at  the  beginning  of  the  examination  and  to  keep  it  irrigated 
while  under  observation.  4.  The  larger  of  these  additional 
pipes  could  be  made  use  of  for  the  passage  of  instruments  of  the 
finest  caliber  for  catlieterism  of  the  ureters.  Among  the  draw- 
backs to  the  French  instrument  might  be  enumerated  the  fol- 
lowing: 1.  The  whole  surface  of  the  bladder  could  not  be  in- 
spected with  the  new  cystoscope,  which  was,  besides,  somewhat 
unwieldy  and  not  so  easily  handled  as  Nitze's  or  Leiter'e,  at 
least  the  examination  could  not  be  made  of  the  entire  area 
without  the  observer  assuming  the  most  constrained  posture. 
2.  The  additional  length  of  the  beak  enhanced  the  liability  of 
the  bladder  wall  being  touched  and  a  burning  sensation  being 
given  to  the  patient  if  he  was  not  under  an  ansesthetic.  3.  The 
tube  intended  for  the  passage  of  a  catheter  was  so  small  that  no 
catheter  that  had  been  so  far  available  to  the  speaker  would 
pass  it.  4.  The  arrangements  for  making  and  breaking  the 
electric  current  were  not  so  perfect  as  in  the  other  instruments, 
and  the  parts  generally  were  not  so  amenable  to  cleansing. 
Until  the  shortcomings  indicated  were  remedied  in  the  Rother 
cystoscope,  he  thought  that  an  operator,  to  do  thorough  work, 
would  always  require  at  hand  for  use  one  of  the  other  cysto- 
scoi)es,  especially  that  of  Nitze.  The  speaker  then  gave  a  prac- 
tical demonstration  of  the  precision  with  wliich  a  fine  bougie  or 
catheter  could  be  passed  into  the  ureters  with  the  aid  of  the 
new  French  cystoscope. 

section-    in   OBTHOP.EDIO    SrRGERT. 

Meeting  of  February  30,  1891. 
Dr.  S.\MtTEL  Ketoii  in  the  Chair. 

Genu  Valgum  and  Tenosynovitis  of  the  Toes. —  Dr. 
Royal  Whitman  exhibited  a  case  of  unusually  severe  genu 
valgum  and  one  of  tenosynovitis  of  the  long  extensors  of  the 
toes.  As,  in  the  latter  case,  there  was  a  tuberculous  osteitis  of 
the  elbow,  he  considered  that  the  lesion  of  the  foot  had  a  simi- 
lar origin. 

Dr.  V.  P.  GiBNKT  said  that  in  a  somewhat  similar  ease, 
where  the  tuberculous  nature  of  the  lesion  was  proved  by  mi- 
croscopical examination,  he  had  moved  the  tendons  freely, 
divided  the  annular  ligament,  and  scraped  away  the  diseased 
tissue. 

Recurrent  Dislocation  of  the  Ulna.— Dr.  Sons  Ridi.on  ex- 
hibited a  iinin,  twiiity-one  years  of  age,  who,  as  a  result  of  an 
injury  thirteen  years  before,  was  unable  to  supinate  the  wrist" 
without  causing  a  backward  dislocation  of  the  ulna.  Tiie  appa- 
ratus which  he  had  applied  consisted  of  a  leatlier  case  with  a 
metal  side,  which  had  been  fitted  so  as  to  accurately  grasp  the 
ulna,  by  molding  it  over  a  plaster  cast.  He  expected  that  after 
the  patient  had  worn  this  apparatus  constantly  for  two  or  throe 
years  the  dislocation  woulil  be  cured. 

Excision  of  the  Knee  Joint.— Dr.  A.  if.  Pukms  read  a 
paper  u[)on  thi>  -ubjcct. 

Dr.  A.  B.  .JrDsox  recognized  the  conservatism  of  the  treat- 
ment advocated  by  Dr.  Phelps,  whose  pajier  had  clearly  demon- 
strated the  superiority  of  excision  over  ainputation  ;  but  he 
thought  the  time  had  come  for  the  better  conservatism  that  was 
found  in  purely  orthopa-dic  treatment.     Many  patients  would 
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have  made  good  recoveries  if  excision  had  given  place  to  me- 
<;hanical  treatment,  wliicli  put  an  operation  out  of  the  question 
when  employed  from  the  beginning  of  the  affection. 

Dr.  Thomas  H.  Maxlet  raised  the  question  as  to  whether  a 
more  useful  limb  would  not  often  result  from  placing  it  in  a 
more  or  less  flexed  position. 

Dr.  W.  R.  TowNSEXD  said  that  the  worst  re^ults  he  had  seen 
from  excision  of  the  knee  had  been  in  cases  where  the  s'.raight 
position  of  the  limb  had  not  been  maintained.  Such  a  faulty 
position  was  constantly  aggravated  by  the  weight  of  the  body. 

Dr.  RiDLON  said  that,  in  spite  of  the  excellent  results  re- 
ported in  the  paper,  he  was  still  of  the  opinion  that  this  opera- 
tion upon  growing  children  was  wholly  unjustifiable,  and  he 
was  convinced  that  cases  which  could  not  be  cured  mechanic- 
ally— viz.,  those  in  which  there  was  an  extensive  osteomyelitis — 
were  beyond  the  reach  of  anything  short  of  amputation.  The 
exceptionally  good  results  obtained  by  the  author  and  a  few 
other  surgeons  did  not  argue  against  the  soundness  of  the  gen- 
eral teaching  that  this  operation  should  not  be  advised  for  such 
children. 

The  Chairman  remarked  that,  as  a  rule,  orthoptedic  sur- 
geons were  confronted  with  knee-joint  disease  in  growing  chil- 
dren, and  the  cases  mentioned  in  the  paper  must  have  been  in- 
stances of  neglect  or  of  improper  treatment. 

Dr.  Phelps  said  that  it  might  be  that  the  cases  llad  not  been 
properly  treated,  but  some  of  them  had  been  under  the  care 
of  good  orthopaedic  surgeons,  and  he  had  himself  treated  some. 
of  them ;  but  he  must  admit  that  he  could  not  cure  many  of 
these  cases  by  mechanical  means.  He  had  not  yet  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  dissecting  the  parts  and  actually  seeing  the  organized 
blood-clot,  but  when  a  thin  shell  of  bone  after  an  operation  be- 
came strong  enough  to  sustain  the  weight  of  a  hundred  and 
eighty  pounds  or  more,  he  thought  it  reasonable  to  believe  that 
this  great  increase  in  strength  was  due  to  something  more  than 
mere  blood-clot.  It  was  true  that  the  majority  of  the  patients 
mentioned  in  his  paper  were  adults,  but  many  of  the  operations 
had  been  performed  upon  children  under  twelve  years  of  age, 
and  some  of  his  best  results  had  been  in  those  between  the  ages 
often  and  fourteen  years.  He  urged  the  adoption  of  this  oper- 
ation in  children  not  under  ten  years  of  age  who  were  sutfering 
from  extensive  bone  disease,  and  he  believed  tliat  the  results  so 
■obtained  were  quicker  and  better,  and  often  saved  the  patients 
JVom  amputation.  A  perusal  of  German  literature  would  show 
that  his  results  were  not  exceptional,  but  were  similar  to  those 
obtained  by  a  number  of  foreign  operators. 

Laminectomy  for  Pott's  Disease. — Dr.  Samuei.  Lloyd  read 
&  paper  cm  thi<  subject.  In  introducing  it,  he  said  that  lie  took 
exception  to  the  turms  in  couimou  use  in  speaking  of  the  re- 
moval of  the  posterior  arches  of  the  vertebrse,  and  esi)ecially 
to  laminectomy,  which  was  a  hybrid  term,  made  up  of  a  Latin 
and  a  Greek  word.  He  proposed  to  coin  a  new  word,  made 
from  the  Greek  word  meaning  a  lamina  or  plate,  and  another 
(ireek  word  meaning  to  remove  or  cut  away.  Ho  had  collected 
the  histories  of  thirty-nine  cases  of  operation  for  Pott's  disease. 
In  cases  where  abscesses  were  present  he  said  it  was  a  com- 
paratively safe  procedure  to  explore  the  bodies  of  the  vertebriB 
on  their  anterior  surface,  because  the  approach  to  the  diseased 
foci  was  rendered  easy  by  the  abscess  tract,  which  had  already 
pushed  the  intervening  structures  out  of  the  way  ;  and  in  these 
cases  he  advocated  exploring  the  cavity  with  n  view  to  ascer-. 
tnining  the  situation  of  the  bony  disease  and  eradicating  it  if 
possible.  The  cases  he  had  tabulated  showed  that  the  mortality 
io  cases  of  laminectomy,  as  in  ordinary  cases  of  Pott's  disease, 
was  greater  in  adults  than  in  chihlren — 57  per  cent,  in  the  for- 
mer and  10  per  cent,  in  the  latter.  In  only  twenty-seven  cases 
was  the   region  involved  in  the  disease  stated,  and  of  these 


twenty-three  were  dorsal,  which,  while  not  affording  sufficient 
data  for  an  authoritative  statement  of  the  effect  of  the  region 
upon  the  mortality,  still  bore  out  the  statement  made  in  a  for- 
mer paper  on  Laminectomy  for  Traumatism  of  the  Spine,  that 
the  higher  the  le.-ion  the  greater  the  mortality.  The  lime 
of  the  operation  after  the  onset  of  the  disease  varied  from  four 
mouths  to  seven  years.  These  statistics  did  not  show  that  any 
time  was  better  than  another  for  operation,  and  it  was  impos- 
sible to  settle  definitely  upon  any  time  when,  as  a  rule,  an  oper- 
ation should  be  undertaken.  No  surgeon  would  interfere  in 
any  case  In  which  there  were  other  tubercular  affections  of  any 
extent  complicating  the  cord  lesion.  Macewen's  statement  that 
marked  hectic  was  a  contra-indication  to  operation  he  consid- 
ered fallacious.  The  operation  should  not  be  undertaken  when 
there  was  any  chance  of  recovery,  but  cases  where  the  chances 
of  recovery  without  operation  were  very  slight,  where  continued 
mechanical  treatment  yielded  little  or  no  result,  and  where  at 
any  moment  an  extension  of  the  lesion  might  render  the  patient 
hopeless,  if  it  did  not  destroy  his  life,  had  better  be  operated 
upon.  In  cases  which  showed  only  progression  of  the  disease, 
in  spite  of  all  care,  and  where  an  arrested  degeneration  was  set 
up  again,  threatening  the  integrity  of  the  cord,  an  operation 
should  be  undertaken  early.  In  performing  the  operation,  he 
preferred  to  make  a  single  incision,  cutting  the  spines  away 
from  the  arch  and  leaving  them  attached  to  one  of  the  flaps, 
because  this  method  occupied  less  time,  caused  less  haemor- 
rhage, and  did  not  interfere  with  the  interspinous  ligaments. 

Fibrosarcoma  of  the  Foot.— Dr.  Gibxey  presented  a  foot 
that  had  ln-en  removed  a  1^.'\s  days  before  from  a  lady,  twenty- 
eight  years  of  .age,  who,  as  a  result  of  bruising  the  foot  against 
a  twig,  had  suft'ered  pain  in  the  sole  for  seven  years.  She  had 
been  treated  by  various  appliances  and  once  by  incision,  but 
with  negative  result.  When  she  came  under  the  speaker's  care, 
eigliteen  months  ago,  there  was  aggravated  flat-foot,  with  a 
fullness  in  the  sole,  which  was  thought  to  be  due  to  the  cicatri- 
cial tissue  following  the  exploratory  incision.  Apparatus  gave 
only  temporary  relief,  and.  after  consultation  with  Dr.  W.  T. 
Bull,  an  incision  was  made  along  the  inner  side  of  the  foot,  and 
considerable  gelatiuous  material  and  some  broken-down  bone 
from  the  vicinity  of  the  cuboid  were  evacuated.  Three  well- 
known  pathologists  in  New  York  examined  this  tissue,  and 
pronounced  the  case  one  of  fibro-sarcoma.  Subsequently  more 
of  the  tissue  was  sent  to  one  of  these  gentlemen,  who,  from 
the  microscopical  appearances  of  the  granulation  tissue,  pro- 
nounced it  tuberculosis.  On  laying  the  foot  open,  the  bone 
was  found  to  be  fairly  healthy.  The  case  was  of  interest  on 
account  of  its  long  duration  and  the  pathological  findings. 

Dr.  Gibxey  also  referred  to  a  case  of  long-standing  hip- 
joint  disease  occurring  in  a  girl,  twelve  years  of  age,  who.  as  a 
result  of  the  profuse  suppuration,  became  affected  with  amyloid 
disease  of  the  liver,  spleen,  and  kidneys.  As  the  pathologist, 
Dr.  Tuttle,  had  found  in  the  cheesy  matter  removed  from  a 
small  excavation  in  one  of  the  acetabula  almost  a  pure  culture 
of  tubercle  bacilli,  he  thought  it  might  be  interesting  to  the 
members  to  examine  the  specimen  under  the  microscope. 


llooh   llotifcs. 


Clinical  Diiif/nonu ;  the  Bacteriological.  Chemical,  and  Micro- 
scopical Evidence  of  Disease.  By  Dr.  Rudolf  v.  jAKScn, 
Professor  of  Special  Pathology  and  Therapeutics,  etc.,  in  the 
German  University  of  Prague.     Translated  from  the  Second 
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GermaD  Edition  by  James  Cagnet,  M.  A.,  M.  D.,  etc.    With 
an  Appendix  liy  William  Stirling,  M.  D.,  .So.  D.,  etc.    With 
Numerous  Illustrations  (partly  in  Colors).    London:  Charles 
Griffin  and  Company;  Pliiladelphia  :  .J.  B.  Lippincott  Com- 
pany, 1890.     Pp.  sxiv-398.     [Price.  $6.50.] 
This  is  a  concise,  clear  treatise  on  the  luacroscopical,  micro- 
scopical, and  chemical  characteristics  of  the  normal  and  patho- 
logical fluids,  secretions  escretiuns  and  parasites,  of  the  human 
body,  together  wiih  an  enumeration  of  the  difterent  methods  in 
use  for  their  recognition  and  analysis.     The  highly  scientific 
method  adopted  by  the  author  of  proceeding  from  a  considera- 
tion of  the  simpler  phenomena  to  that  of  the  more  highly  com- 
plex, from  such  as  accompany  the  normal  state  to  those  en- 
tailed by  exceptional  conditions,  is  eminently  adapted  to  impress 
the  reader  with  the  absolute  necessity  of  acquiring  such  tech- 
Bical  skill  as  would  enable  him  to  make  an  accurate  diagnosis 
of  the  pathogenesis  of  the  various  morbid  conditions,  and  per- 
mit him  to  decide  whether  they  were  due  to  a  contagious  dis- 
ease and  its  attendant  microbe  or  the  result  of  a  poisoning  from 
leucofiiaiues  generated  either  by  the  individual  himself  or  by 
his  various  messmates. 

LcfOJis  <lu  mardi  A  la  Saljietriire,   Professeur  Charcot,  Poli- 
ciiuique,  1888-1889 :  Notes  de  cours  de  MM.  Blin,  CnAiicoT, 
Hexbi  Coun,  Eleves  du  service.     Paris:  E.  Lecrosnier  & 
Babe,  1889.     Pp.  579.     [Publications  du  Progres  medical.] 
Charcot's  reputation    as  a  teacher  renders  any  comment 
upon  the  great  value  of  these  more  or  less  impromptu  lessons 
ouneccfsary.    The  harmonious  relation  between  doctor,  patient, 
and  student  is  furthered  by  Charcot's  collnquial  and  picturesque 
exposition,  rendered  eminently  suggestive  by  illustrations  and 
comparisons  with  subjects  far  and  wide,  of  today  or  of  yester- 
day, by  his  bringing  to  bear  artistically  upon  his  subject  all  that 
may  lend  to  it  a  vivid  coloring. 


judicious  in  a  text-book  the  limits  of  which  prevent  a  due  con- 
sideration of  the  reasons  for  thus  preferring  a  new  classifica- 
tion to  one  upon  which  all  systems  of  qualitative  and  quantita- 
tive analysis  are  founded.  For  the  moment,  at  least,  the  stu- 
dent of  the  new  system  who  would  pursue  his  chemical  re- 
searches practically  would  be  like  a  rudderless  ship  laden  with 
much  good  merchandise. 

The  Essentials  of  Medical  Clictimtnj  and  Urinalysis.  By  Sam 
E.  Woody,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Public 
Hygiene,  and  Clinical  Lecturer  on  Diseases  of  Children,  in 
the  Kentucky  School  of  Medicine.  Tliird  edition,  revised, 
enlarged,  and  illustrated.  Philadelphia:  P.  Blakiston.  Son, 
&  C^.,  1890.     Pp.  viii-9  to  157. 

In  the  comparatively  few  pages  of  this  book  the  author  has 
succeeded  in  introducing  as  much  subject-matter  as  is  generally 
found  in  books  of  many  times  its  size.  Not  only  do  we  find  a 
description  of  the  chemical  elements,  of  their  combinations  and 
reactions,  but  also  the  not  unimportant  mention  of  their  thera- 
peutical nomenclature  and  uses  and  their  toxicological  effects 
and  anlidotes,  while  the  chapter  on  urinary  analysis  leaves  little 
to  be  desired  in  the  way  of  brevity  and  clearness  of  exposition. 


The  Refraction  of  the  Eye.     A  Manual  for  Students.     By  Grs- 
TAVus  Uarteidge,  F.  li.  C.  S.,  Consulting  Ophthalmic  Sur- 
geon to  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  Chatham,  etc.     With 
Ninety-eight  Illustrations.     Fourth  edition.     Philadelphia: 
P.  Blakiston,  Son,  &  Co.,  1890.     Pp.  xv-249. 
The  appearance  of  the  fourth  edition  of  a  scientific  work 
speaks  80  eloquently  for  its  intrinsic  worth  that  the  duty  of  the 
reviewer  becomes  purely  nominal.     We  should  like,  liowever, 
to  Call  attention  to  the  introduction  of  such  new  matter  as  was 
requireil  by  the  onward  progress  of  science  since  the  appearance 
ot  the  first  edition  in  1884,  add  to  mention  also  the  presence  of 
additional  wood-cuts  which  will  facilitate  the  efiorts of  students 
to  diagnosticate  errors  of  refraction  and  to  prescribe  suitable 
glasses  for  their  correction.     The  better  comprehension  of  the 
subject  is  still  further  obtained  by  a  preliminary  chapter  on 
optics. 

Text-hook  of  Medical  Chemistry.  For  Medical  and  Pharmaceu- 
tical Studi-nts  and  Practitioners.  By  Elias  II.  Bautlev, 
B.S.,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Toxicology,  and 
Lecturer  on  Diseases  of  Children  in  Long  Island  College 
Ilospitiil,  etc.  Second  edition.  Revised  and  enlarged.  With 
Sixty-two  Illustrations.  Philadelphia:  P.  Blakiston,  Son,  & 
Co.,  1800.  •  Pp.  xi-0  to  423. 

The  second  edition  of  this  well-known  work  contains  such 
changes  and  additions  as  the  rapid  advance  in  chemistry  has 
remlered  necessary.  Many  of  these  changes  are  laudable,  but 
we  hardly  believe  that  the  grouping  of  the  inorganic  elements 
•cciirding  to  l\ie  jieriodic  law  o!  Newlands  and  Meudelejefl'is 


Ilovschold  Hygiene.     By  Mary  Taylor  Bissell,   M.  D.     New 

York:  N.  D.  C.  Hodges,  1890. 

The  contents  of  this  little  book  are  sound  and  practical  to 
the  last  degree.  The  chapters  are  ten  in  number,  on  the  site 
and  the  soil,  hygiene  in  architecture,  the  city  house  and  plumb- 
ing, the  country  house,  ventilation  and  heating,  onr  water  sup- 
ply, kitchen  and  table  hygiene,  sanitary  furniture,  the  sick- 
room, and  roof  gardens.  The  style  is  clear  and  direct,  and  the 
suggestions  are  easily  grasped  and  put  into  practice  by  intelli- 
gent housekeepers  and  home-keepers,  who  are  the  natural 
guardians  of  family  health.  One  idea  throughout  the  book  is 
the  true  one.  that,  if  decoration  and  household  hangings,  orna- 
ment and  coloring,  are  of  the  kind  that  can  be  thoroughly 
cleansed  without  impairing  or  destroying  them,  tbey  are  of  the 
kind  that  meet  the  requirements  of  harmony  and  proportion. 
Distributed  far  and  near  as  a  tract.  Dr.  Bissell's  little  book 
might  bring  about  many  needed  reforms  in  American  homes. 
There  is  nothing  in  it  that  could  be  left  out,  and  there  is  in  it 
more  than  the  more  words  themselves.  It  fulfills  the  classic 
test  of  a  good  book ;  it  puts  the  reader  in  a  working  mood. 


JDe  Videe  de  persecution  dans  la  melancolie  et  le  d6!ire  des 
persecutions.  Par  E.  E.  E.  Blin,  interne  des  asiles  de  la 
Seine,  ancien  externe  inedaille  des  h6pitaux  et  de  la  Sal- 
pfetriere,  etc.  Paris:  Bureaux  du  Progres  medical^  1890. 
Pp.  109. 

This  book  is  a  study  of  the  pathogenesis  of  persecutory  de- 
lusions, their  evolution  into  perfect  form,  their  relation  to 
melancholiacs,  paranoiacs,  and  degenerates,  and  facts  bearing 
upon  prognosis  and  diagnosis.  It  is  illustrated  by  the  citation 
of  some  thirty-seven  well-selected  cases,  mostly  observed  in  the 
asylum  of  Villejuif. 

BOOKS    A.VD    PAMPIILKTS    HECKIVED. 

Plain  Talks  on  Electricity  nnil  Rattcrics,  with  Tlierapcutic  Index. 
For  General  Practitioners  and  .Students  of  Medicine.  By  Horatio  R. 
IJigclow,  M.  D.,  etc.  Philadelphia:  V.  Blakiston,  Son,  k  Co.,  1891. 
I'p.  85. 

Taking  Cold.  By  Krancke  II.  Bosworth,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Dis. 
eases  of  the  Throat  in  the  Bclleviic  Hospital  Medical  College  of  New 
York.    Detroit:  Georges.  Duvis,  1891.     Pp.  viii-C9.     [Price,  26c.] 
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EleetricitT.  Its  Application  in  Mcdii-ine  and  Surgery.  A  Brief 
and  Practical  Exposition  of  Modern  Scientific  Electro-therapeutics.  By 
Wellington  Adams,  M.  D.,  etc.  Detroit :  George  S.  Davis,  1891.  Two 
vols.,  pp.  113,  129.     [Price,  50c.] 

Twenty-seventh  Report  of  the  Trustees  of  the  City  Hospital,  Boston, 
1890. 

Hemiatrophia  Linguae  of  Extracranial  Origin.  By  H.  S.  Birkett, 
M.  D.     [Reprinted  from  the  Montreal  Medical  Jouiiial.] 


iscell  ann. 


The  American  Association  of  Andrology  and  Syphilology. — The 
fifth  meeting  of  this  association  will  take  place  at  the  Shorcham  Hotel, 
Washington,  on  September  22,  23,  24,  and  25,  1891,  in  connection  with 
the  Congress  of  American  Physicians  and  Surgeons.  Daily  sessions  will 
be  held  from  9  a.  m.  to  1  p.  m.  The  following  titles  are  announced  in 
the  preliminary  programme  :  A  Review  of  the  Evidence  of  the  Trans- 
mission of  Syphilis  to  the  Third  Generation,  by  Dr.  Abner  Post,.of  Bos- 
ton ;  The  Relation  of  Syphilis  to  Stricture  of  the  Rectum,  by  Dr.  R.  W. 
Taylor,  of  New  York  ;  The  Surgery  of  the  Ureter,  by  Dr.  A.  T.  Cabot, 
of  Boston  ;  Some  Experience  with  Suprapubic  and  Perineal  Drainage, 
Temporary  and  Permanent,  in  Vesical  Disease,  by  Dr.  Edward  L.  Keyes, 
of  New  York  ;  Some  Cases  illustrating  Urinary  Retention  from  Unusual 
Causes,  by  Dr.  Francis  S.  Watson,  of  Boston ;  On  the  Radical  Cure  of 
Urethral  Stricture  by  Restoration  of  the  Mucous  Membrane  to  the  Nor- 
mal Condition,  by  Dr.  John  P.  B.  Bryson,  of  St.  Louis  ;  Observations 
upon  the  Syphilitic  Cachexia,  by  Dr.  J.  Blake  White,  of  New  York ;  An 
Obscure  Case  of  Chronic  Non-specific  Urethritis  of  Sixteen  Years'  Stand- 
ing, by  Dr.  George  E.  Brewer,  of  New  York  ;  New  Methods  for  the 
Treatment  of  Urethral  Disease  effected  by  the  Use  of  the  Speculum, 
by  Dr.  F.  Tilden  Brown,  of  New  York  ;  Rupture  of  the  Bladder,  by  Dr. 
A.  T.  Cabot,  of  Boston  ;  Encysted  Stone  complicated  with  Growths  of 
the  Bladder,  by  Dr.  C.  H.  Mastin,  of  Mobile  ;  A  Short  Note  on  a  Case 
of  Urinary  Tuberculosis  treated  by  the  (Koch)  Subcutaneous  Method, 
by  Dr.  Edward  L.  Keyes,  of  New  York  ;  On  the  Use  of  Salicylic  Acid 
in  the  Treatment  of  Certain  Forms  of  Cysiitis,  by  Dr.  John  P.  Bryson, 
of  St.  Louis  ;  The  Dry  Poultice  in  the  Treatment  of  Epididymitis,  by 
Dr.  George  E.  Brewer,  of  New  York  ;  Exhibition  of  an  Antiseptic  Syr- 
inge for  Hypodermic  Medication,  by  Dr.  J.  Blake  White,  of  New  York; 
On  the  Occurrence  of  Nephritis  in  Early  Syphilis,  by  Dr.  .[.  A.  Fordyce, 
of  New  York. 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Michigan  State  Board  of  Health  was 
held  at  the  Capitol  on  April  Htli.  Professor  Fall,  Dr.  Avery,  Dr. 
Hazlcwood,  Dr.  Vaughan,  and  Dr.  Baker  were  present.  Dr.  Avery  was 
re-elected  president.  Dr.  Vaughan  reported  that,  at  the  State  Labora- 
tory of  Hygiene,  he  had  made  analyses  of  all  the  different  kinds  of 
baking  powder  found  in  the  market,  also  of  a  hundred  and  twelve  sam- 
ples of  water  from  dilTcrent  parts  of  the  State,  and  that  he  was  ready 
to  report  the  results,  al.'fo  those  of  his  researches  on  typhoid  fever.  Dr. 
Baker  reported  that  he  had  worked  out  the  cause  of  influenza.  He  said 
its  greatly  increased  prevalence  during  the  last  three  months  was  alarm- 
ing because  so  many  other  diseases  followed  it  and  increased  after  it 
increased.  The  diseases  whicli  so  increased  were  consumption,  pneu- 
monia, cerebro-spinal  meningitis,  rheumatism,  osteomyelitis,  etc.  In- 
fluenza seemed  to  bring  in  its  train  all  these  most  important  diseases. 
Dr.  Baker  explained  the  causation  of  influenza.  He  stated  that  the 
germs  of  influenza  were  generally  at  all  limes  present,  and  the  germs 
of  pneumonia,  tuberculosis,  and  the  other  specific  diseases  were  some- 
what wiilely  disseminated,  but  that  there  must  be  certain  coincident 
meteorological  conditions  to  irritate  the  tliroat  and  air-passages  suffi- 
ciently to  let  the  germs  gain  an  entrance  to  the  body.  These  meteo- 
rological conditions  in  this  instance  were  the  excessive  prevalence  of 
north  and  northeast  winds  and  the  excessive  amount  of  ozone  during 
the  past  three  months.  The  prevention  of  influenza  and  of  the  coin- 
cident rise  in  the  other  more  dangerous  diseases  had  not  hvvu  possible 


because  of  igiioiance  of  the  causes.     Now  the  causes  were  known,  and 
the  study  of  measures  for  prevention  could  begin. 

The  question  of  how  to  get  more  thorough  disinfection  after  con- 
tagious diseases  was  brought  up  by  Dr.  Hazlewood,  by  a  letter  from  Dr. 
Nicholson,  of  the  Uppei-  Peninsula,  and  by  other  correspondence  of  the 
office  of  the  board.  It  seemed  to  be  made  plain  that,  if  the  bill  now 
before  the  Legislature  (Senate  Bill  257,  House  Bill  640)  became  a  law, 
making  a  small  appropriation  to  enable  the  State  board  of  health  to 
send  an  inspector  to  tlie  localities  where  he  was  most  needed,  to  aid  in 
the  final  disinfection  after  cases  of  dangerous  diseases,  the  spread  of 
those  diseases  could  be  very  greatly  lessened,  and  hundreds,  and  possi- 
bly thousands,  of  lives  be  saved  in  Michigan  every  year. 

Neave's  Food, — The  British  Medical  Journal  says  of  this  prepara- 
tion :  "  It  has  long  been  favorably  regarded,  by  persons  who  have  had 
experience  of  it  in  the  nursery,  as  being  an  agreeable  article  of  diet, 
and  one  well  adapted  for  the  use  of  children,  aged  people,  and  invalids 
It  is  also  nuich  used  by  mothers  nursing  and  by  invalids ;  and  its  con- 
stitution scientifically  supports  the  favorable  conclusions  which  have 
been  attained  by  common  experience." 


To  Contrihutors  and  Correspondents, — The  attention  of  aU  who  purpotft 
fai'orinj  i»'  icitA  co>niniiiiH<ilwits  M  respectfully  called  to  the  follouh 
ing: 

Authors  of  articles  intended  for  publicalion  under  the  head  of  "  original 
contributions  "  are  respectfully  informed  that,  in  accepting  such  arti- 
cles, we  always  do  so  with  the  understanding  that  the  following  condi- 
tions are  to  be  observed:  (i)  when  a  manuscript  is  sent  to  this  jour- 
nal, a  similar  manuscript  or  any  abstract  thereof  must  not  be  or 
have  been  sent  to  any  other  periodical,  unless  we  are  specially  notified 
of  t/ie  fact  at  the  lime  the  article  is  sent  to  vs  ;  (i')  accepted  articles 
are  suhject  to  the  customary  rules  of  editorial  revision,  and  will  be 
pMished  as  promptly  as  our  other  engagements  will  admit  of — we 
can  not  engage  to  publish  an  article  in  any  spccijied  issue  ;  {3)  any 
conditions  which  an  aut/ior  wishes  complied  with  must  be  distinctly 
stated  in  a  communication  accompanying  the  manuscript,  and  tu> 
new  cunditions  can  be  considered  after  the  manuscript  lias  beat  put 
into  the  type-setters'  /lands.  We  are  often  constrained  to  decline 
articles  which,  although  they  may  be  creditable  to  their  authors,  are 
not  suitable  for  publication  in  this  journal,  either  because  they  are 
too  long,  or  are  loaded  with  tabular  matter  or  prolix  histories  of 
cases,  or  deal  with  subjects  of  little  interest  to  the  medical  profession 
at  large.  We  can  Ttol  enter  into  any  correspo7tdence  concerning  our 
reasons  for  declining  an  article. 

All  letters,  whether  intended  for  publication  or  not,  must  contain  the 
writer's  mime  and  address,  not  necessarily  for  publication.  Xo  at- 
tention will  be  paid  to  anonymous  communicatiotis.  Hereafter,  cor* 
respondents  asking  for  information  that  we  are  capable  of  giving, 
and  that  can  properly  be  given  in  this  journal,  will  be  answered  by 
number,  a  private  communication  being  previously  sent  to  each  cor- 
respondent  informing  him  umbr  what  number  the  answer  to  his  note 
is  to  be  looked  for.  All  communications  not  intended  for  jniblication 
under  the  author's  name  are  treated  as  strictly  conjidailial.  We  can 
not  give  advice  to  laymen  as  to  particular  cases  or  recommend  indi- 
vidual practitioners. 

Secretaries  of  medical  societies  will  confer  a  favor  by  keeping  us  in- 
formed of  the  dates  of  their  societies'  regular  meetings.  Brief  nollfi- 
cations  of  matters  that  are  expected  to  come  vp  at  particular  meet- 
ings will  be  inserted  when  they  are  received  in  time. 

Newspapers  and  other  publirations  containing  matter  which  the  person 
senditig  them  desires  to  bring  to  our  notice  should  be  marked.  Mem- 
bers of  the  profession  who  send  us  information  of  matters  of  interest 
to  our  readers  will  be  ronildered  as  doing  them  and  us  a  favor,  and, 
if  the  space  at  our  command  admits  of  it,  we  shall  take  pleasure  in 
inserting  the  substance  of  such  communications. 

AU  communications  intetided  for  the  editor  should  be  addressed  to  him 
in  care  of  the  publishers. 

All  communicatinns  relating  to  the  business  of  the  journal  should  be  ad- 
dressed to  tlie  publishers. 
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ILLUSTRATING   ARTICLE   BY   DE.   B.   SACHS. 

VRAWy    FROM   THE   SPECIMENS   BY    Dl!.    H.    MACDOXALD,    AXD    REPRODUCED    DIRECT. 


Veotral  aspect  of  bi-a'iD,  sljowiny  bilateral  livdruix|.lKilu?.  i.v>:>,  and  tuiiioi-. 


Plati:  II. 


Fic.  1.— Sliowiiig  iinsition  nf  cyst   with  iMirfum  of  tumor.     Roof  of  cyst  has  been  bud  o]»>n   l)y 
(lisseetion.     The  hyih-ocephalie  eiihirirenient  is  omitted  to  eeonomize  sp:iec. 


Fill.  2  — Vfi-liciil  seeiion  tliroii!.'h  ryst  iiml  botli  tiiiiiors,  showitl^' also  disloilioii  of  tlie  hniin  iixis 
iind  displncemcnt  of  the  left  ventriele.     f,  the  cyst.     P,  the  pons.      (',  tlie  left  ventricle. 


Fig.  1. — Brain  axis,  showiim-  atrnpln   of  tlie  k-l't  onis  and  tlie  left  half  of  pons 


vp  \  " '  ...  '  o  ♦    ■■■•       '  •'  ■   '• 


Fio.  2. — Drawn  from  inicroscopicnl  section  tlivoi'L'li  tlio  ninlur  cortex,  in  a  case  of  spastic 
paraplegia.  «,  Demurlcation  between  <(irtt'X  ami  pia.  /;,  lilood-vessels  in  transverse 
and  longitudinal  section,  showing  infiltration  of  tlicir  walls,  c.  Altered  cells  with 
pericellnlar  spaces.  />,  The  pia,  thickened  and  inliltrated,  sending  projection  down- 
ward between  two  convolutions. 
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THE  DIAGNOSIS  OF  INCIPIEXT  MELANCHOLIA.* 

AN   ABSTRACT   OF   A    LECTURE   DELIVERED   BEFORE 
THE   CLASS   OF   THE    KANSAS    CITY    MEDICAL    COLLEGE 

Bt  S.  GROVER    BURNETT,  A.M.,  M.  D., 

KANSAS   CITY,   MO., 

LECTURER  ON  CLINICAL  DISEASES   OP  THE   NERVOUS   STSTEM 

IN  THE  KANSAS  CITY  MEDICAL  COLLEGE. 

Rkported  by  COLFAX  SANDERSOX. 

(tentlemen:  Our  remarks  during  this  meeting  will  be 
brought  to  bear  principally  upon  iihistrations  which  will 
tend  to  give  us  a  comprehension  of  a  group  of  symptoms 
leading  us  to  a  reliable  diagnosis  of  that  aflFection  known  as 
melancholia  in  its  incipiency.  The  indications  to  be  men- 
tioned are  not  to  be  found  in  your  text-books,  but  they  are 
purely  the  results  of  clinical  investigation.  Before  advanc- 
ing with  the  subject,  as  .students,  we  should  understand  the 
significance  of  the  terra  melancholia.  Meynert  considers  it 
as  a  symptomatic  disease  arising  from  trophic  disturbances 
of  the  anterior  lobes  of  the  brain,  that  part  looked  upon  as 
the  seat  of  intelligence,  and  the  changes  taking  place  here  are 
the  reverse  of  those  found  in  subjects  sutFering  from  mania. 

In  mania  we  have  an  exaggerated  activity  of  both  mind 
and  body;  the  cortical  cell  functions  are  increased  in  ac- 
tivity till  there  is  a  liberation  of  inco-o.rdinated  brain  force, 
resulting  in  inco-ordination  of  ideas,  accompanied  by  bodilv 
actions  varying  in  degree  from  slight  perversion  to  extreme 
violence. 

In  melancholia  there  is  a  dejected  and  saddened  apjiear- 
ancc,  with  decreased  activity  of  mind  and  body,  slow  and 
defective  mental  ruHexes,  and  a  delirium  of  self-reproach 
and  persecution. 

Meynert  believes  the  symptoms  found  in  melancholia 
are  the  result  of  au  ana;mic  condition  of  the  cerebral 
Cortex.  Clinically,  we  know  that  an  abnormally  an;emic 
condition  of  any  organ  means  starvation,  followed  by  a  de- 
crease and  change  in  function,  and,  if  continued  long  enough, 
the  condition  must  become  degenerative  in  character. 

In  mania  there  is  an  excessive  activity  of  cortical  func- 
tions, due  to  an  abnormally  hypera;mic  condition,  ('lini- 
cally,  we  know  that  such  a  condition  means  increased 
stimulation  and  activity,  resulting  in  decreased  nutrition  ; 
and  that,  if  continued  for  a  sufficient  length  of  time,  it  will 
give  us  a  change  in  tissue  structure  pathologically  known 
as  of  the  proliferative  type. 

One  of  the  latest  classifications  of  melancholia  is  that 
given  by  Mendel  where  he  divides  it  into  three  forms;  but 
I  see  no  superiority  in  it  over  the  classification  used  by  my 
friend  and  teacher.  Dr.  Landon  Carter  Gray. 

In  this,  melancholia  is  divided  into  simple  melaiicli<jlia, 
melancholia  agitata,  melancholia  attonita,  and  melancholia 
with  stupor;  clinically,  this  is  simple  and  accurate,  and 
those  familiar  with  the  disease,  on  entering  the  ward  for 
snch  cases,  will  readily  pick  out  the  cases  lieloniring  to  each 
classification.  The  ease  with  which  we  shall  be  able  to  make 
our  diagnosis  will    depend    upon  our  knowled(;e  and  the 


duration  of  the  disease.  The  necessity  of  an  early  diag- 
nosis iu  melancholia  attonita  and  melancholia  with  stupor, 
from  a  standpoint  of  safety,  is  not  so  great  as  in  the  other 
two  forms,  and,  in  my  experience,  is  not  in  many  instances 
so  difficult. 

Simple  melancholia  and  melancholia  agitata  are  the 
forms  that  so  frequently  escape  an  accurate  diagnosis  in  the 
early  stage  of  the  disease,  and  it  is  in  these  forms  that  we 
are  to  expect  the  safety  of  the  patient,  or  those  about  him, 
to  become  endangered. 

Too  frequently  melancholia  is  allowed  to  go  on  in  its 
incipiency  unrecognized  as  to  the  true  nature  of  the  affection 
present,  but  instead  is  diagnosticated  as  "neurasthenia,"' 
"nervous  exhaustion,"  etc.,  a  condition  entirely  foreign  to 
the  one  that  should'  not  be  overlooked,  and  with  such  a 
diagnosis  the  patient  is  treated  in  a  like  indefinite  manner 
until  the  realization  of  the  true  nature  of  the  disease  is 
forced  upon  ns  through  the  medium  of  some  tragic  affair, 
either  homicidal,  suicidal,  or  both.  This  peculiar  tendency 
of  the  disease  renders  its  early  recognition  of  the  utmost 
importance. 

Simple  Melancholia. — L^sually  in  this  form  of  the  dis- 
ease we  find  it  unattended  by  delusions,  hallucinations,  and 
illusions  which  are  cou)mon  in  the  other  classifications.  It 
is  true  there  may  be  a  tendency  to  their  development,  but 
they  are  rarely  definite  enough  to  be  of  diagnostic  value. 
In  the  early  part  of  this  form  of  the  affection  the  intellect- 
ual faculties  are  seemingly  unimpaired,  and,  unless  the  ex- 
aminer is  an  expert,  it  will  be  with  no  little  difficulty  that 
he  will  be  able  to  recognize  any  pronounced  defect  in  the 
memory  and  ability  to  reason;  hence  the  importance  of 
diagnostic  symptoms  at  this  period.  While  the  indications 
to  be  brought  out  are  not  confined  to  the  incipiency,  it  is  at 
this  time  that  their  recognition  will  be  of  the  greatest  aid  to 
us  in  simple  melancholia  and  melancholia  agitata.  As  to 
their  significance  in  melancholia  attonita  and  melancholia 
with  stupor  we  shall  speak  later  on. 

The  case  I  shall  now  present  to  you  is  of  interest,  and 
will  illustrate  to  you  the  features  to  which  I  wish  to  call 
attention. 

Mr.  F.  was  born  in  Germany,  is  thirty-five  years  of  age, 
a  tinsmith  by  trade,  and  has  been  in  this  country  a  num- 
ber of  years.  His  mother  died  of  phthisis  pulmonalis;  the 
father  he  knows  nothing  of,  and  he  has  no  brothers  or  sisters. 
As  you  observe  him,  the  most  remarkable  feature  is  his  sad 
and  depressed  countenance.  Here  I  would  remark  that 
his  case  has  been  looked  upon  as  one  of  hyponchondria,  and 
treated  as  such  on  account  of  this  sadness  and  his  inter- 
mingled fears.  Now,  there  is  a  marked  difference  between 
simple  sadness  and  melancholia.  In  the  former  tliere  is  a 
cause  comprehensible  to  the  individual,  and  he  will  seek  to 
remove  it.  In  the  latter  there  is  no  apparent  cause ;  there 
is  some  implication  of  the  higher  faculties,  and  the  patient 
usually  is  indifferent  to  his  condition,  surroundings,  and 
future  progress. 

On  questioning  this  man,  1  tinil  a  remarkable  exactness 

in  his  answers  and  he  reasons  fairly  well,  though   there  is 

I  dullness  of  his  perceptions  and  mental  reflexes,  showing  a 
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decree  of  impairment  of  the  intellectual  faculties.  He  now 
has  depressed  fears,  and  imagines,  when  questioned  closel_v, 
that  he  has  committed  some  great  sin,  and,  in  order  to  be 
forgiven,  in  his  judgment,  it  was  neccssarj'  for  him  to  de- 
sert his  life-long  Protestant  Church  and  become  a  Catholic 
that  he  might  go  to  confession  and  be  pardoned;  this  he 
has  done. 

By  further  investigation  I  find  insomnia  appearing  as 
an  early  symptom.  He  tells  me  it  was  persistent  and  un- 
remitting, and  when  be  did  sleep  it  was  onlj'  to  be  tor- 
tured by  horrifying  and  frightful  dreams,  and  that  the 
period  of  repose  was  only  of  short  duration.  At  an  early 
date  he  suffered  from  a  pain  in  the  back  of  the  neck  and 
head  radiating  over  a  region  corresponding  about  to  the 
attachment  of  the  ligamentum  nucha,  and,  owing  to  the 
nature  and  permanent  situation  of  this  symptom,  1  have 
given  it  the  name  oi  nuchalalgia.  Ingrafted  on  these  two 
symptoms  given  we  have  a  melancholy  tendency  at  first, 
which  later  on  will  become  profound  in  true  cases  of  mel- 
ancholia. You  will  observe  now  we  have  three  well  de- 
fined symptoms,  and  to  impress  their  value  upon  you  I 
would  suggest  that  you  call  them ''three  of  a  kind,"  for 
clinically  I  have  found  their  recognition  in  incipient  mel- 
ancholia equal  to  ".taking  the  trick"  every  time.  Then  re- 
raember  theiu — nanioly,  insomnia,  nuchahtlgia,  and  melan- 
cholia. 

While  my  attention  was  first  called  to  these  points  as 
being  significant  in  the  diagnosis  of  incipient  melancholia 
as  far  back  as  the  latter  part  of  1886,  I  have  never  made 
any  use  of  them  outside  of  my  hospital  and  private  prac- 
tice until  I  now  give  them  to  you.  Even  now  1  do  not  think 
I  am  justified  in  giving  them  to  you  as  being  especially  de- 
veloped bv  myself,  for  my  attention  has  been  called  to  an 
article  bv  Dr.  Grav  in  the  Journnl  of  Menial  and  Nervous 
Disease  for  January,  1890,  in  which  he  has  ably  dealt  with 
the  same  indications.  The  fact  that  the  observations  were 
ma'le  by  us  unknown  to  cacli  other  and  that  mine  began  in 
1880  and  Dr.  Gray's,  I  think,  in  1887,  is  worthy  of  consid- 
eration in  substantiating  the  facts  as  being  diagnostic 
features. 

The  term  nnchalalgia,  which  I  have  given  to  the  pain, 
the  location  of  which  has  just  been  given  and  which  is 
rather  of  a  dull  ache  in  character,  I  concluded  was  a  siij- 
iiificant  though  perhaps  a  clumsy  term,  as  it  not  only  de- 
scribes the  nature  of  the  symptom,  but  also  defines  quite 
accurately  its  location.  In  some  instances,  it  is  true,  I  have 
found  the  pain  radiating  over  a  more  extensive  area,  but, 
from  a  clinical  deduction  taken  from  a  record  of  thirty 
cases  in  which  the  symptom  was  present,  it  occurs  to  me 
that  the  characteristic  pain  or  ache  is  about  limited  to  the 
area  corresponding  to  the  attachments  of  the  lif/amentum 
niichm.  Dr.  Gray  calls  this  symptom  "  post-cervical  ache." 
This  is  certainly  significant,  but  as  the  ache,  in  my  obser- 
vation, was  so  rarely  limited  to  the  post-cervical  region  and 
so  generally  extended  to  the  back  of  tlie  head,  the  term 
«eemcd  too  limited  for  the  indications  present.  However, 
it  is  not  BO  much  the  name  of  the  symptom  to  which  I  de- 
wire  calling  your  attention  as  it  is  the  recognition  of  this 
symptom,  for,  taking  it  in  connection  with  other  premoni- 


tory indications,  such  as  a  melancholic  tendency,  insomnia, 
and  decrease  in  mental  responses  and  perceptions,  accom- 
panied by  retarded  speech  and  actions,  all  of  which  are  a 
departure  from  the  normal  or  healthy  state  of  the  mind,  I 
feel  justified  in  saying  to  you  you  will  find  the  recognition 
of  nnchalalgia  a  potent  factor  in  leading  to  the  earlv  diaa- 
nosis  of  the  simple  form  of  melancholia. 

Dr.  Gray  says  he  has  found  "  the  characteristics  of  this 
peculiar  melancholia,  the  causelessness,  the  indiiference, 
the  slow  mental  reflexes,  with  the  occasional  hisiorv  of 
terrifying  delusions  and  hallucinations,  remarkably  con- 
stant, and  they  are  so  significant  that  I  have  again  and 
again  based  upon  them  a  diagnosis  which  further  examina- 
tion has  verified."  I  find  this  a  clear  expression  of  facts 
substantiated  by  clinical  observation,  and  in  this  case  here 
before  you,  by  their  presence,  I  have  been  able  to  obtain 
the  fact  that  this  is  now  the  gentleman's  second  attack. 
When  I  asked  him  how  long  before  this  he  had  suffered 
from  pain  in  the  back  of  his  head  and  neck,  was  unable  to 
sleep,  was  depressed  in  spirits,  did  not  care  to  live,  and  had 
fears  of  distrust,  etc.,  he  looked  at  me  suspiciously  and 
wanted  to  know  how  I  had  been  informed  of  these  facts, 
as  he  had  never  seen  me  before.  After  I  assured  him  1  was 
positive  in  the  matter,  he  told  me  he  had  suffered  from  a 
similar  attack  some  years  ago,  lasting  about  six  months. 
This  is  why  I  was  so  anxious  to  show  you  this  individual 
patient,  as  his  presence  is  of  more  value  to  you  than  a  laige 
tabulation  of  cases. 

Why  we  have  spent  so  much  time  in  speaking  of  sim- 
ple melancholia  is  because  of  the  frequency  with  which  we 
find  it  overlooked  in  the  incipient  stage. 

In  melancholia  agitata  I  have  found  our  trio  of  symp- 
toms present  with  remarkable  exactness;  but  this  form  of 
the  disease  is  not  so  ditiicult  to  diagnosticate,  as  a  rule; 
the  agitation  of  itself,  in  the  chain  of  other  symptoms 
(except  where  it  develops  late),  is  quite  indicative.  An 
interesting  case  illustrating  this  is  the  following: 

Miss  ,  aged  twenty-three;  admitted,   I   think,  in 

April,  1887.  She  suft'ered  from  nuehalalgia,  insomnia,  de- 
pression, etc.  I  asked  the  brother,  an  intelligent  young 
man,  regarding  a  former  attack,  which,  if  I  remember  cor- 
rectly, had  occurred  about  three  years  previously,  and,  fear- 
ing such  a  recurrence,  he  desired  early  precautions.  She 
remained  under  observation,  and  by  the  end  of  the  -second 
week  hers  became  one  of  the  severest  cases  of  melancholia 
agitata  that  it  has  been  my  lot  to  -observe  where  a  goml 
recovery  followed  without  any  apparent  stigma  remaining. 

After  she  had  been  in  the  hospital  two  weeks  her  condi- 
tion was  such  as  to  require  the  attention  of  two  nurses  to 
keep  her  clothing  on  her.  She  had  hallucinations,  deln- 
sions,  and  illusions  of  the  most  terrifying  nature.  Her 
mental  reflexes  were  extremely  morbid,  and  her  indifference 
to  herself  and  surroundings  was  such  as  to  cause  lier  to  re- 
fuse food,  resulting  in  the  necessity  of  resorting  to  artificial 
feeding  by  means  of  the  a-sophageal  tube  for  a  period  of 
about  three  or  four  weeks.  She  became  frightfully  emaci- 
ated before  improvement  began.  Duiing  this  time  her  in- 
somnia was  j)rofound,  and  she  never  slept  except  when 
under  the  influence  of  hypnotics.     Whenever  there  was  8 
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subsidence  of  her  mental  ajritation  sufficient  to  allow  her  to 
converse,  she  complained  coustantlv"  of  nuchalalgia  or,  ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Gray,  the  post-cervical  ache.  The  photo- 
graph I  present  to  you  is  an  excellent  representation  of  her 
as  she  appeared  after  convalescence.  You  will  observe  the 
degree  of  intelligence  indicated,  the  firmness  of  expression 
(somewhat  mature  for  a  girl  of  twenty-three),  and  the  com- 
plete absence  of  a  melancholy  countenance.  So  perfect  a 
recovery  from  such  a  pronounced  attack  of  melancholia 
without  leaving  the  melancholy  tracings  is,  in  my  experi- 
ence, not  common. 

In  six  months  from  the  onset  of  the  attack  she  ha<l  recov- 
ered herself  well,  with  the  exception  of  the  insomnia  and 
niichalalgia,  both  of  which  seemed  to  persist  in  a  mild  form. 
This  is  a  feature  I  wonld  have  you  remember,  as  I  have 
found  there  is  a  tendenc_v  for  it  to  last  a  long  time,  espe- 
cially in  simple  and  agitated  melancholia.  Notwithstand- 
ing their  mild  persistence,  through  solicitation,  the  patient 
was  allowed  to  go  home,  but  returned  at  the  end  of  ten 
days  with  an  increase  in  the  severity  of  all  her  symptoms. 
She  now  remained  about  six  weeks  longer,  when  she  was 
discharged  apparently  well,  and,  so  far  as  I  can  learn,  she 
has  remained  so  to  the  present  time. 

Where  there  is  this  tendency  to  continued  nuchalalgia 
in  the  convalescent  stage  (and  it  is  common),  I  find  it  going 
hand  in  hand  with  insomnia — that  is,  there  is  apt  to  be  a 
renewed  loss  of  sleep,  even  though  sleep  has  been  appar- 
ently restored.  Now,  the  question  arises  whether  we  are 
to  hold  the  former  responsible,  in  this  instance,  for  the 
secondary  development  of  the  latter,  as  well  as  some  mental 
symptoms — such  as  confusion  and  melancholia — which  are 
indicative  of  a  recurrence  of  the  old  trouble.  If  so,  which 
seems  rational,  it  is  an  important  suggestion  as  to  the  treat- 
ment to  be  inaugurated. 

Just  as  to  the  relation  of  this  trio  of  svmptoms  to  the 
remaining  two  classes — namely,  melancholia  attonita  and 
raeliucholia  with  stupor — I  am  not  sufficiently  positive  to 
state.  That  I  have  'not  been  able  to  recognize  them  in 
these  stages,  as  in  the  two  first  forms,  I  am  free  to  confess, 
though  in  a  few  instances  in  the  atonic  form  I  have  been 
able  to  recognize  them  at  periods,  but  not  with  sufficient 
accuracy  to  be  of  diagnostic  importance  ;  the  nuchalalgia 
was  not  constant,  or,  if  it  was  constant,  the  condition 
of  the  patient  was  such  as  to  render  it  obscure  much  of 
the  time,  and  when  it  was  present  it  did  not  maintain 
its  usual  severity  and  distressing  characteristics,  so  com- 
mon in  the  other  forms.  The  stuporous  condition  of 
itself  would  seem  sufficient  to  either  render  the  patient 
insensible  to  the  pain,  or  make  it  unrecognizable  to  the  ob- 
server. Another  feature  that  would  suggest  the  absence  of 
nuchalalgia  in  these  two  classes  is  the  fact  that  the  in- 
somoia  is  not  so  persistent  during  the  convah  scent  period. 
If  you  remember,  I  spoke  of  insomnia  being  almost  inva- 
riably present  during  tliat  period  of  simple  and  agitated 
melancholia.  Then,  while  the  weight  of  observation  is 
against  the  i)resence  of  our  symptoms  here  as  being  diag- 
nostic, I  shall  withhold  making  any  positive  statement  yet 
awhile,  for  I  do  not  wish  to  ;)lare  any  stumbling-blocks  in 
your  way  as  students. 


Insomnia  is  present  in  some  degree  in  all  the  forms  of 
melancholia,  being  more  marked  in  simple  melancholia 
and  melancholia  agitata  than  it  is  in  melancholia  at- 
tonita and  melancholia  with  stupor;  this  would  suggest 
again  that  the  nuchalalgia  was  playing  its  part  here  in 
the  role  of  production.  I  do  not  mean  to  assert  that  it  is 
necessary  at  all  times  to  have  the  nuchalalgia  present  in 
order  that  there  may  be  insomnia,  for  I  believe  the  delu- 
sions are  often  sufficient  to  keep  patients  awake.  I  have 
often,  while  making  my  rounds  of  the  wards,  at  all  hours 
of  the  night,  had  occasion  to  observe  this  condition,  and 
it  has  not  been  uncommon  to  find  these  patients  wide  awake 
with  no  indications  of  having  been  asleep. 

Why  are  diagnostic  symptoms  important  in  incipient 
melancholia  ? 

As  I  have  said,  it  is  in  the  early  periods  of  the  disease 
that  it  is  so  frequ.ntly  improperly  diagnosticated,  and  it 
is  the  inherent  tendency  of  these  very  cases  to  become 
homicidal  and  suicidal.  Such  instances  as  these  are  the 
very  ones  that  fill  our  daily  newspapers  with  tragic  sensa- 
tionalism, and  leave  the  general  public  wrapped  in  the 
mystic  thought  of  some  dastardly  deed,  which  has  simply 
been  the  outgrowth  of  a  depressed  and  melancholy  mind. 
Such  an  occurrence  as  this — which,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  is 
more  common  than  you  would  imagine — is  sufficient  to 
point  out  to  us  the  importance  and  iisefulness  of  any  symp- 
tom or  group  of  symptoms  that  will  lead  to  the  recognition 
of  a  mental  derangement  which,  sooner  or  later,  will  bring 
crime  to  the  eyes  of  the  public  ;  humiiit}-,  distress,  and  per- 
haps death  in  private  life. 

This  propensity  to  take  life  may  come  upon  them  sud- 
denly, or  be  gradual  in  its  development.  I  recall  the  case 
of  a  large,  heavy  man  who  was  determined  to  take  his  life. 
In  conversation  he  would  reason  quite  well  on  many  things, 
but  when  alone  he  would  be  seized  with  a  tit  of  depression 
and  a  desire  to  kill  himself.  Notwithstanding  he  was  closely 
watched,  he  evaded  his  attendant  and  threw  himself  head 
first  down  a  stcuie  stairway.  He  reasoned  that  the  weight 
of  his  body,  falling  from  a  height  on  his  head,  would  pro- 
duce death.  Unfortunately  for  him,  he  struck  his  head  a 
glancing  blow,  as  he  jumped  hurriedly  and  at  an  angle, 
rather  than  perpendicularly.  He  suffered  from  concussion 
of  the  brain,  but  survived  his  injury.  All  cutting  and 
sharp-pointed  instruments  had  to  be  taken  from  him. 
Shortly  after  being  able  to  leave  his  bed  he  again  evaded  the 
nurse,  and  this  time  he  jumped  from  the  railing  of  a  high 
piazza,  head  first,  and,  as  he  had  reasoned,  his  weight  was 
sufficient  to  drive  the  cervical  vertebra-  into  the  base  of  the 
skull,  producing  instant  death. 

It  is  not  uncommon  to  see  melancholiacs  whose  real 
condition  has  not  as  yet  been  recognized  awaitim'  some 
suggestion  through  which  they  may  be  able  to  carry  out 
their  morbid  tendencies.  A  case  of  this  kind  was  that  of  a 
gentleman  who  was  noticed  by  his  associates  to  be  somewhat 
depressed.  They  thought  to  chide  him  a  little  and  "drive 
away  his  blues,"  when  he  remarked  he  wished  he  was 
dead.  One  of  the  company  carelessly  remarked  :  "  (Jo 
throw  yourself  over  the  stair  railing."  lie  deliberately  car- 
ried out  the  suggestion  before  any  of  them  had  time  to  in- 
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terfere.     He  fell  through  three  floors  on  to  a  tile  floor,  kill- 
ing biin.self,  of  course. 

Suicidal  and  homicidal  acts  are  frequent  results  of  dis- 
appointed love  affairs,  and  in  these  instances  the  real  melan- 
cholia, which  is  undoubtedly  secondary  to  the  extreme  dis- 
appointment and  is  responsible  for  the  act,  is  often  never 
recognized  till  it  is  too  late. 

Such  occurrences  are  so  common  that  it  is  useless  to 
take  up  more  time  in  illustrating  this  feature  of  melancholia, 
which  is  deserving  of  being  considered  an  early  diagnostic 
symptom,  and  is  important  both  to  the  practitioner  and  to 
the  neurologist.  From  a  therapeutic  and  diagnostic  stand- 
point it  can  not  be  otherwise  than  recognized  as  of  great 
efficacy.  To  arrive  at  a  proper  diagnosis,  based  upon  various 
forms  of  depression,  is  not  always  an  easy  matter,  for  we  find 
depression  presenting  itself  in  a  variety  of  forms,  each  of 
which  is  dissimilar  in  its  origin.  Mental  depression  may 
be  the  initiative  symptom  of  any  form  of  mental  disease, 
and,  again,  it  may  exist  independent  of  any  mental  affection 
whatever.  Gastric  disorders  often  give  rise  to  marked 
depression,  also  hysteria,  hypochondria,  and  conditions  of 
sadness.  A  differential  diagnosis  here  is  important,  but  not 
always  easy  to  make.  If  the  depression  exists  in  connection 
with  nuchalalgia  and  insomnia,  the  rest  is  easy. 

Therapy,  of  course,  should  be  based  on  the  diagnosis 
made  ;  hence,  with  a  history  which  is  in  keeping  with  the 
presence  of  insomnia,  the  ache,  and  depression,  we  should 
feel  quite  positive  as  to  what  we  have  to  deal  with,  and 
should  institute  precautions  of  safety  and  therapeutic  meas- 
ures at  once.  By  this  early  interference  I  believe  much 
mental  aggravation  and  distress  may  be  saved  ;  but,  in  or- 
der to  do  this,  it  is  essential  for  the  physician  to  be  con- 
versant with  the  case  and  to  have  entire  control,  so  that  his 
instructions  will  be  carried  out  in  lull. 

As  students  about  to  enter  into  your  new  field  of  duties, 
I  trust  you  mav  give  this  matter  due  consideration,  for  my 
clinical  experience  has  taught  me  the  value  of  these  symp- 
toms given  you,  and,  since  I  have  learned  that  they  are  ar- 
dently advocated  as  clinical  facts  by  one  so  able  as  Dr. 
Grav,  1  am  proud  to  have  the  privilege  of  presenting  tnem 
to  you  for  the  first  time. 


The  Ehythmic  Action  of  the  Heart. — "  From  some  researches  made 
by  Dr.  H:uiicl,  iimlcr  tin-  ilireitiiin  of  Professor  Kroneeker,  of  Berne,  on 
the  circulation  and  the  pulse,  some  new  facts  have  been  added  to  our 
knowledge  on  the  subject.  The  vascular  system  of  animals  (frogs  and 
crabs)  was  connected  with  an  arti6cial  heart,  and  it  was  then  found  that 
the  more  nearly  the  natural  condition  of  intermittent  pumping  was  imi- 
tated, the  more  blood  could  be  driven  through  the  vessels.  When  con- 
tinuous pressure  was  employed,  less  blood  was  caused  to  circulate:  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  there  was  a  greater  tendency  to  in.iury  of  the  ves- 
sels, permitting  exudation  of  fluid  into  the  surrounding  tissues,  and  thus 
causing  oedema.  It  would  appear  that  the  elasticity  of  the  arteries  is 
kept  up  by  the  rhythmical  dilatation  they  undergo.  Henricius  and 
Kroneeker  have  also  shown  that  the  regular  movements  of  respiration 
act  as  a  kind  of  beneficial  massage  on  the  heart  muscle,  and  it  is  sug- 
gested that  the  rhythmical  movement  of  the  pulae  may  act  in  the  same 
way  on  the  arterial  walln." — Ijineel. 

The  Dose  of  Salol  for  Infants. — Lijon  me<liral  states  that  the  proper 
dose  of  salol  for  n  child  of  six  months  is  three  grain.i,  for  one  of  two 
years  six  grains,  and  for  one  of  five  years  fifteen  grains.  [These  doses 
ure  certainly  as  large  as  they  should  be. — En.] — Afedical  Nrin. 
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MY    FOUETH   CESAREAN   SECTION.* 
By  HOWARD  A.  KELLY,  M.D., 

BALTIMORE. 

PROFESSOR  OF  RTN.EC0LOGT  IN   THE  JOHNS   HOPKDJ8  UNIVERSITY  ; 

GTN.EC0LOGIST  A?rD  OBSTETRICIAN  TO  THE  JOHNS  HOPKINS  HOSPITAL. 

On  the  16th  of  January  of  this  year  I  performed  my 
fourth  successful  conservative  Ciesarean  section. 

The  first  three  operations  were  performed  in  Philadel- 
phia, and  the  first  of  all  on  the  l7th  of  April,  1888;  this 
was  also  the  first  successful  conservative  Ca;sarean  section 
in  that  city  since  1837,  a  period  of  fifty-one  jears,  when 
Professor  William  Gibson  operated  for  the  second  time 
upon  Mrs.  Reybold. 

The  indication  in  this,  mv  first  case,  urns  absolute,  the 
pelvis  being  choked  by  cellulitic  deposits,  the  results  of 
two  weeks  of  labor  pains.  The  membranes  had  been  rupt- 
ured for  four  days. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  this  was  a  most  unfavorable 
case,  the  pulse  at  the  time  of  operation  being  142,  the  pa- 
tient made  an  excellent  recovery, f  and  has  since  been  sub- 
mitted.to  a  second  successful  CEBsarean  section  by  Dr.  C. 
P.  Noble,  the  surgeon  of  the  Kensington  Hospital  for 
Women,  April  27,  1890. 

My  second  operation,  on  the  other  hand,  was  performed 
upon  the  relative  indication,  on  May  30,  1888.  in  the  Ken- 
sington Hospital  for  Women,  Philadelphia.  The  coiijugata 
vera  was  estimated  at  from  6'5  to  7  ctm. 

This  patient  also  made  an  excellent  recovery.  J  nnd  has 
since  then  been  delivered  by  Dr.  Xoble,  in  the  Kensington 
Hospital,  after  1  had  induced  premature  labor,  on  Novem- 
ber 12,  1889. 

The  third  operation  was  again  upon  the  absolute  indica- 
tion, on  May  10,  1889.  This  patient  had  a  large  bony  tu- 
mor choking  the  pelvis.*  Her  largest  pelvic  diameter  was 
2  ctm.  to  the  left,  between  the  tumor  and  the  brim  of  the 
pelvis. 

All  of  those  patients  are  living  to-day  in  excellent 
health.  The  child  of  the  first  patient  was  feeble  and  died 
in  a  week  with  deep  jaundice.  The  child  of  the  second 
patient  died  in  fourteen  months  and  a  half,  in  her  second 
summer,  in  dentition.  The  third  child  is  living  to-day,  a 
stout,  healthy  boy. 

An  UnpL'BLISHEd  Piiilai)i;i,i'iii.\  Cask. — In  a  pa[)er 
published  in  the  American  Journal  of  Obstetrics  for  March, 
1890,  I  gave  what  I  believed  to  be  a  complete  list  of  all 
Cajsarean  sections  in  Philadelphia  up  to  the  date  of  my 
first  case.  I  have  since,  however,  learned  of  an  interesting 
case  as  yet  unpublished,  occurring  on  August  9,  1887,  which 
I  here  add  to  complete  the  record.    I  (piote  from  a  friend's 


•  For  other  illustrations  than  those  given  in  the  text,  see  Plate  V. 
■f  Vi(tf  A  Case  of  Cicsarean  Section.     Medical  Newt,  Philadelphia, 

September  22,  1888. 

J  A  Consideration  of  Three  Successful  Cicsarean  Sections  in  Phila- 
delphia.    Amer.  Jour,  of  ObsM.,  vol.  xxiii,  No.  3,  1890. 

*  Vide  A  Successful  Cicsarean  Section  for  a  Large  Bony  Tumor 
Choking  the  Pelvis.     Jfcil.  a?id  Siirff.  Rrjxirler,  January  26,  1890. 
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note,  for  obvious  reasons  omitting  names,  with  ray  personal 
guarantee  for  the  veracity  of  the  statements.  This  com- 
pletes my  list  for  Philadelphia  up  to  April  17,  1888  : 

"Mr  DEAR  Dr.  Kellv  :  In  compliance  with  your  re- 
quest, I  send  you,  from  memory,  the  report  of  that  '  case.' 
I  have  asked  ray  friend  for  his  dates,  but  bis  books  are  cast 
aside  and  he  forgets  to  look  them  up.  The  following  his- 
tory then  is  made  up  from  actual  observation  and  subse- 
quent information  and  is  of  little  value  scientifically  :  Mrs. 
T.,  a  young  woman  about  four  feet  ten  inches  in  height, 
became  pregnant  and  consulted  Dr.  C,  who  discovered  a 
pelvis  narrowed  antero-posteriorly  to  such  an  extent  that 
he  advised  the  woman  to  go  to  a  hospital  and  have  the 
child  removed.     His  advice    was   disregarded,  and   some 

time  later  one  of  the  family  met  my  old  friend  Dr. 

on  the  street  and  engaged  him  to  take  care  of  the  young 
woman.  No  mention  was  made  of  Dr.  C.'s  examination 
and  diagnosis,  and,  as  the  old  doctor  had  attended  in  the 
husband's  family,  he  as-kcd  no  questions.  He  was  finally 
hastily  summoned  to  find  the  woman  wiih  waters  broken, 
OS  dilated,  and  the  head  pressing  down  on  the  sacrum.  She 
was  so  deformed  that  on  a  first  examination  the  promon- 
tory was  mistaken  for  a  foital  head.  Things  were  left  to 
nature  fur. a  while,  and  then  I  was  called  in  and  told  to 
l>ring  my  instruments,  about  9  p.  m. 

"  I  found  her  condition  as  described.  The  instruments 
could  just  be  made  to  penetrate  the  strait,  but  could  not  be 
accurately  adjusted,  and  an  attempted  delivery  was  a  fail- 
ure. Version  was  then  tried,  but  we  had  to  get  Dr.  G., 
who  has  a  small  arm  and  hand,  to  reach  the  feet.  The 
hygienic  surroundings  were  bad,  and  the  nurses  such  ineffi- 
cient ones  as  are  commonly  found  among  the  neighbors 
and  relations  of  the  ordinary  laborer. 

"The  head  was  crushed  with  a  powerful  pair  of  instru- 
ments and  traction  made  on  feet  as  well  as  on  instruments 
applied  to  head,  with  no  results  except  final  separation  of 
head  from  trunk.  The  woman  was  exhausted.  Septic 
poisoning  seemed  certain  if  left  in  her  present  foul  and 
much-handled  condition,  so  section  was  decided  upon,  and 
with  such  antisepsis  as  could  be  secured  (which  was  very 
poor)  the  abdomen  was  opened  and  the  foetal  head,  flat- 
tened laterally,  extracted.  The  woman  showed  no  evi- 
dence of  peritonitis  for  twenty-four  hours,  when  fever  and 
tympany  set  in,  and  after  fifty-eight  hours  from  the  opera- 
tion the  patient  died. 

"  It  was  a  case  of  an  unfortunate  concomitance  of  cir- 
cumstances, and  its  principal  value  seems  to  me  to  be  to 
emphasize  the  principle  of  examining  women  before  labor, 
to  ascertain  conditions,  and  to  instruct  families,  of  all 
classes,  as  to  preparation  of  the  room  for  expected  confine- 
ment. Very  truly,  T." 

This  frank  letter  nued.s  no  comment.  Unfortunately, 
this  case  is  not  unique  in  the  annals  of  gynaecology. 

My  fourth  operation  was  the  first  in  the  Johns  Hopkins 
Hospital,  on  January  10,  1891  : 

I/i-ntori/.—Mrii.  I),  was  brought  to  mo  late  in  December, 
1890,  l,y  Dr.  U.  II.  Smith,  of  Havre  de  Grace,  Md.  She  wiis  ii 
<lvvurfcd  rlincliitic,  about  thirty-live  years  of  age,  weighing  one 


hundred  and  fifteen  pounds,  and  1.32-.5ctm.  (52  inches)  in  height; 
the  head  was  larfje  and  angular,  with  a  prominent  forehead; 
the  body  long  and  the  legs  sbort,  with  marked  outward  curva- 
ture of  the  thigh  bones,  giving  the  gait  a  distinctly  waddling 
character  (vide  Plate  V,  Figs.  1,  2,  and  3).  The  previous  his- 
tory was  illumined  by  the  fact  that  she  had  been  paralyzed  for 
a  long  time,  beginning  in  her  eighth  or  ninth  yeai-.  She  never 
grew  any  after  she  first  began  to  walk  again. 

In  July,  1887,  she  was  delivered  of  her  first  child  at  term 
with  extraordinary  difficulty,  even  after  the  performance  of 
craniotomy.  On  the  27th  of  August,  1888,  she  was  again  deliv- 
ered, after  a  frightful  labor,  of  a  dead  child.  She  was  very  ill 
after  this  labor.  After  her  recovery  she  menstruated  regularly 
until  the  last  of  April,  1890. 

Present  Condition. — Her  nutrition  is  excellent.  Her  pulse 
under  excitement  and  after  rapid  undressing  is  1.38.  The  abdo- 
men is  equably  distended  by  the  large  ovoid  pregnant  uterus, 
most  prominent  in  the  median  line,  extending  to  wiihin  5  elm. 
of  the  xiph()i<l  cartilage.  The  distance  from  the  symphysis  pubis 
to  the  xiphoid  is  38  ctm.;  from  the  symphysis  pubis  to  the  um- 
bilicus, 18  ctm. ;  umbilical  circumference,  80  ctm. ;  greatest  cir- 
cumference, 5  ctm.  below  the  umbilicus,  87-5  ctm ;  linete  albi- 
cantes  few,  converging  toward  the  pubes;  a  faint  brownish 
linea  nigra ;  umbilical  depression  almost  etfaced. 

Vaginal  Examination. — General  dusky  discoloration  of  the 
skin  about  the  genitals,  extending  down  overtlie  anus  and  but- 
tocks, deepening  into  purple  on  the  muc(.us  .surface  of  the  geni- 
tals. The  cervix  is  large  and  fully  as  soft  as  the  moisl.  lax 
vaginal  walls.  The  head  of  the  child  is  felt  above  the  brim  of 
the  superior  strait.  The  depressed  promontory  of  the  sacrum  is 
easily  reached.  • 

Pehimetry. — Dist.  sp.  il.,  2i  ctm  ;  dist.  cr.  i.,  27  ctm. ;  dist. 
d.  B.,  17'5  ctm.;  dist.  conj.  diHg.,  9  ctm.;  depth  of  symphysis 
pubis.  4'5  ctm.;  conj.  ver.,  estimated  7'5  ctm. 

The  head  of  tlie  child  lay  with  the  occiput  to  the  left,  freely 
movable  above  the  superior  strait.  The  small  jiaitsof  the  child 
were  turned  to  the  right,  and  the  breech  lay  iu  tlie  right  bvj>o- 
ohondriuni. 

The  fcetal  heart  sounds  were  heard  most  distinctly  4  ctm. 
below  and  4  elm.  to  the  left  of  the  umbilicus.  The  fatal  pnlse 
was  144. 

The  time  estimated  for  htr  labor  was  January  2(t,  1891. 
She  came  into  the  hospital  on  January  1.5lh,  and  on  the  very 
next  dav  (January  IGth)  labor  unexpectedly  began. 

I  held  a  consultaticm  with  Dr.  L.  E.  Neale  in  the  morning, 
who  thoroughly  concurred  with  me  as  to  the  advisability  of 
performing  Cesarean  section  at  the  earnest  n  quest  of  the  par- 
ents. The  time  for  operation  was  fixed  for  four  o'clock  of  the 
same  day.  by  which  time,  in  spite  of  strong  pains  at  frequent 
intervals  dilating  the  cervix,  the  head  had  made  absolutely  no 
downward  progres.s. 

I  could  readily  catch  the  occipito-mental  diameter  of  the 
bead  between  ray  hands,  and  estimattd  it  at  14  ctm. 

Operation. — Shortly  after  four  o'clock  in  ibe  afternoon,  all 
previous  i)roparations  having  been  carefully  made,  the  opera- 
tion was  begun  under  chloroform  aniesthesia.  the  anajsthetio 
being  given  by  Dr.  Ghriskey,  gyna>ci)logiciil  assistant:  Dr. 
Hunter  Kohh,  resident  gyniecologist,  and  Dr.  W.  W.  Karr  and 
Dr.  J.  W.  Williams,  assistant  gyuiucologists  at  the  hospital,  also 
assisting. 

The  patient  wiis  placed  on  the  table  upon  my  ovariotomy 
pad  (tide  Plate  V,  I"ig.  4),  and  the  abdominal  walls,  chest,  and 
thighs  were  |)rolected  on  all  sides  with  gauze  and  towels.  An 
incision  was  made  through  the  abdominal  wall,  1(>  ctm.  in 
length,  half  above  and  half  below  the  umbilicus. 

The  second  stroke  of  the  knife  exposed  the  deep-red  uterus. 
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The  entire  length  of  tlie  incision  was  eontinr.ed  through  to  tlie 
peritonreum.  Then,  while  Dr.  Robb  was  engaged  in  pressing 
both  sides  of  the  abdominal  wall  down  npon  the  uterns,  I 
quickly  incised  the  latter,  continuing  the  incision  inward  until 
tlie  (lark  fcetal  membranes  pouted  oat;  nicking  the  mem- 
branes, the  hand  was  plunged  through  the  gushing  amniotic 
waters  into  the  uterine  cavity,  catching  the  child  by  the  nearest 
part,  the  left  arm.  I  dropped  this  at  once,  and  carried  the 
hand  upward  more  into  the  fundus,  and  caught  the  breech  in- 
stead. The  child  was  extracted  by  the  breech,  with  flexed 
thighs  and  with  its  back  turned  anteriorly.  The  head  lay 
transversely,  occiput  to 
ff££P  the  left ;  this  came  with- 

out the  diflicalty  previ- 
ously experienced.  The 
child  cried  vigorously  at 
once.  The  cord  was 
clamped,  instead  of  ty- 
ing, in  two  places  with 
artery  forceps,  and  cut 
between,  and  the  child 
laid  in  a  large  basin  and 
at  once  cared  for  by  an 
assistant. 

The  uterine  incision 
bled  but  slightly  (90  to 
120  c.  c). 
Then,  crasping  the  cord  in  my  left  hand  and  following  it 
down  with  the  right  hand  through  the  uterine  incision  to  the 
placenta,  and  squeezing  this  from  its  porii)hery  toward  its  center, 
like  a  sponge,  1  drew  it  up  and  slowly  extracted  the  placenta 
and  membranes  intact,  leaving  behind  a  clean  uterine  surface 
marked  with  ridges  and  rugosities.  The  placental  attachment 
was  near  the  fundus,  posteriorly,  in  the  median  line.  As  soon 
as  the  placenta  was  extracted,  the  nterus  contracted  vigorously. 
The  uterus,  thus  diminished  in  size,  was  then  easily  lifted  out 
of  the  small  abdominal  incision  and  laid  upon  folds  of  gauze 
wrung  out  of  hot  water  wliile  the  uterine  incision  was  being 
sutured. 

.  The  walls  of  the  nterus  had   by  this  time  contracted  to  a 
thickness  of  .3  ctm.     It  was  now  evident  that  the  incision  had 

not  been  made  in  the  me- 


iWUUUuOGOCj 
a.  5.— C'rogfj-sfction  of  the  uterine  wound, 
showing  the  deep  suture.  P,  the  perito" 
nteum  ;  .)/,  the  muscularis  ;  D,  the  de- 
cidua.  The  deep  sillv  suture  is  seen 
traversing  the  peritoneal  and  muscular 
layers  down  to,'  but  not  through,  the  de- 
cidual layer. 
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\'\:.  i;  vlmu-  111.'  li;iir-,lcc|i  ^ul,,,v.  i..  in 
iTodliced  ill  lliiw  case,  piercing  the  peri 
toneal  layers  and  entering  a  short  dis 
tnnce  into  the  muscularis. 


dian  line,  but  with  a 
marked  obliquity  across 
the  anterior  face  of  the 
lundal  extremity  of  the 
uterus  frotn  right  to  loft, 
from  above  downward. 
This  oblique  incision,  al- 
though of  no  disadvan- 
tage, was  contrary  to  my 
intention.  It  was  caused 
by  the  obliquity  of  the 
gravid  uterus  in  the  ab- 
domen, the  fundus  lying  in  the  right  hypoehondrium,  and  the 
nterus  being  rotated  on  its  long  axis  so  that  its  ripht  horn 
lay  posteriorly,  while  the  left  horn  was  tilted  forward  to  a 
marked  degree.     The  incision  did  not  reach  the  cervical  area. 

Suture  of  the  Uterine  Inrixion. — I  now  deviated  in  suturing 
the  uterine  wound  from  the  plan  generally  adopted,  which  I  had 
closely  followed  in  each  of  my  throe  previoiA  cases.  In  the  first 
place,  the  usual  deej)  uterine  sutures  wore  passed  (ride  Fig.  .^i), 
entering  and  emerging  on  the  peritoneal  surface  of  the  uterus 
sbont  1  ctm.  from  the  margin  of  the  incision, 'transfixing  the 
ninscularis,  appearing  at  the  bottom  of  the  wound  and  re-enter- 
ing on  <lie  opposite  side  at  the  junction  of  the  muscularis  wit 


the  decidual  layer.  These  deep  sutures  were  passed  about  2 
ctm.  apart,  in  the  contracted  nterns,  from  above  downward. 
The  first  three  were  tied  as  soon  as  introduced,  for  the  purpose 
of  checking  at  once  a  moderate  ha;inorrhage  in  the  upper  part 
of  the  wound.  The  remaining  four  deep  sutures  were  first  in- 
troduced and  then  tied  from  above  downward.  When  all  the 
deep  sutures  had  thus  been  tied,  the  wound  presented  a  very 
satisfactory  appearance.  There  was  a  little  puckering  and 
drawing  in  of  the  uterine  tissue  at  the  position  of  each  of  the 
sutures,  and  around  each  was  a  slightly  blanched  area.  The 
approximation  of  serosa  to  serosa  at  the  suture  nodes  was  also 
perfect.  Between  the  sutures,  however,  the  tissues  bulged  a 
little,  so  that  the  muscular  tissue  could  be  seen  within  the  nar- 
row ellipse  formed  by  the  gaping  lips  of  the  serosa.  The  ap- 
pearance was  quite  that  of  an  abdominal  incision  after  lapa- 
rotomy, when  the  deep  sutures  have  been  tied,  before  the  intro- 
duction of  the  superficial  sutnres. 

I  now  adopted  a  .similar  plan  of  closure  in  the  treatment  of 
the  uterine  wound  {vide,  Figs.  6  and  7).  Instead  of  introducing 
the  more  numerous  and  more  complicated  sero-serous  sutures, 
half-deep  sutures,  midway  be- 
tween the  deep,  completed  the 
approximation,  by  entering 
about  6  mm.  from  the  margin 
of  the  wound,  sweeping  down 
about  the  same  distance  through 
the  muscularis,  to  emerge  on 
the  opposite  side  at  a  point  cor- 
responding to  the  point  of  en- 
trance. When  these  half  deep 
sutnres.  eight  in  number,  were 
tied,  the  approximation  of  the 
serosa  throughout  the  whole 
length  of  the  wound  was  per- 
fect. This  modification — the 
closure  of  the  uterine  wound 
with  deep  and  half-deep  sut- 
ures, omitting  the  sero-serons 
sutures — is,  1  believe,  an  im- 
portant step  in  the  simplifica- 
tion of  the  technique  of  the 
operation.  Time  is  saved,  and 
the  application  of  these  half- 
deep  sutures  is  much  easier 
than  that  of  the   sero-serons. 

The  chief  object  of  the  latter  is  to  place  another  obstacle  to  in- 
fection and  to  hiemorrhage  into  the  abdomen  through  the  uter- 
ine wound.  If  in  a  given  case  there  should  be  a  suspicion  of 
infection,  as  after  prolonged  instrumental  inlerterence,  or  efforts 
to  turn,  or  prolonged  labor,  or  in  cases  of  cancerous  uteri,  I 
would  still  use  the  sero-serous  suture.  Where,  however,  we 
have  to  deal  with  a  case  in  all  respects  normal,  presumably 
free  from  infection,  the  sim|)lor  method  will  be  found  to  be 
perfectly  satisfactory,  answering  all  requirements. 

After  all  the  sutures  were  introduced,  the  uterus  appeared 
as  an  ovoid  mass  about  13  by  ilctm..  wrinkled  and  hard  in  front, 
soft  and  smooth  behind  over  the  placental  site. 

Peritoneal  Toilet. — The  next  step  was  to  cleanse  the  abdo- 
men of  any  blood  or  fluid.  The  utero-vesical  pouch  was  first 
sponged  out,  removing  two  large  clots,  then  the  iliac  fossio,  and, 
by  lifting  the  uterus  forward,  Douglas's  cul-de-sac  was  exposed 
and  cleansed. 

Repliicinr/  the  I'teriix. — The  uterus  was  then  dropped  into 
the  pelvis,  the  omentum  drawn  down  in  front  of  it,  and  the 
abdominal  wound  closed  by  ten  deep  andten  superficial  sut- 
ures. 


.  T  shows  a  portion  of  the  face 
of  the  uterine  wound,  with  Z'/A 
DD.  HO.  nn,  the  deep  sutures, 
all  tied.  ////,  ////,  HH.  the  half- 
deep  sutures,  i.re  introduced  be- 
tween the  deep  sutures,  and,  when 
tied,  secure  perfect  approximation 
of  the  serous  surfaces,  obliterat- 
ing the  narrow  elliptical  spaces 
seen  between  the  deep  sutures. 
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I  am  indebted  to  Dr.  Reese  for  his  careful  notes  tilling  out 
tbe  following  schedule  handed  liim  just  before  the  operation : 

Notes  on  Operation — Ctrmrfan  Section. — By  Dr.  Kelly, 
January  16,  1891,  at  4  p.  m.  : 

Exact  time  of  incision  made  in  the  skin,  4.17  4.5". 

Length  of  abdominal  incision,  16  ctm. 

Exact  time  of  incision  into  the  uterus,  4.18. 

Estimated  length  of  the  uterine  incision  uncontracted, 
20  ctm. 

Estimated  length  of  the  uterine  incision  contracted,  13  ctra. 

Placenta  prsria  cse^ariana,  no. 

Amount  liquor  aranii,  800  to  1,000  c.  c. 

Child  caught  by  left  arm,  dropped  and  caught  by  breech. 

Exact  time  of  delivery  of  child,  4.18  45". 

Delivery  of  pl.icenta,  4.19  45". 

Duration  of  suture  of  uterus,  began  4.2045",  ended  4.27  45". 

Number  of  deep  uterine  sntures,  7. 

Number  of  half-deep  sutures,  8. 

Exact  time  began  to  close  abdominal  incision,  4.30  36". 

Number  of  deep  abdominal  sutures,  10. 

Number  of  superficial  abdominal  sntures,  10. 

Time  of  last  deep  suture  tied,  4.36. 

Time  of  last  superficial  suture  tied,  4.39  5". 

Time  of  complete  closure,  4.39  5". 

Time  of  whole  operation  from  first  incision  to  tying  last 
4U|)erticial  suture,  21'  45". 

Pul^e  of  mother  before  operation,  72,  full  volume,  regulnr. 

Pulse  of  mother  after  operation,  72,  full  volume,  regular. 

Pulse  of  mother  at  4.21  5"  during  operation,  68,  regular,  and 
volume  good. 

Hypodermic  of  ergot,  15  minims,  given  at  end  of  operation. 

Quantity  of  anfcsthetic  (chloroform)  used,  50  c.  c. 

Began  chloroform  at  4.10;  stopped  chloroform  at  4.40. 

Foetal  pulse  before  operation,  144;  at  birth,  168. 

D.  Meredith  Reese. 

The  Ofdld.— The  child  (vide  Plate  V,  Figs.  8  and  9)  cried  lust- 
ily the  moment  it  was  lifted  out  of  the  uterus;  there  was,  there- 
fore, no  apncea  in  consequence  of  the  rapid  delivery.  He  had  a 
slightly  cyanosed  appearance.  His  pulse  at  birth  was  168,  in 
contrast  with  144  in  nfero,  and  158  half  an  hour  later.  The  first 
efTorts  at  breathing  were  perfectly  natural. 

He  measured.  Hexed,  24  ctm. ;  extended,  49  ctm. ;  hips,  9-75  ; 
shoulders,  12  ctm.  ;  dorso-sternal  diameter,  8  ctm.  Head,  oc- 
cipito-frontal  diameter,  11'75  ctm. ;  circumference,  34  ctm.  Oc- 
cipitomental diameter,  14  ctm. ;  circumference,  35-5  ctm.  Sub- 
I'ccip.  breg.  diameter,  10'5  ctm. ;  circumference,  31  ctm.  151- 
|iarietal  diameter,  9  ctm. ;  bi-temporal  diameter,  8"25  ctm. 

The  head  was  beautfuUy  rounded,  being  utterly  free  from 
any  trace  of  molding,  as  can  be  seen  by  reference  to  photo- 
graphs 8  and  9.     His  weigh  was  3,175  grammes  (seven  pounds). 

ConraliHcence. — The  recovery  of  the  mother  from  the  opera- 
tion was  exceedingly  satisfactory.  After  the  first  few  hours  of 
pain  she  had  no  more  disturbance  than  a  normal  puerperal  case. 
The  pulse  taken  morning  and  evening  for  seven  days  after  the 
operation,  added  together  and  divided  by  14,  averaged  80. 

Only  once  did  the  temperature  go  above  100°,  and  that 
was  in  the  evening  of  the  second  day,  when  it  rose  to  l(i0'2''. 
The  temperature  for  the  week  following  the  operation  is  shown 
graphically  on  the  following  chart. 

The  abdominal  stitches  were  removed  on  the  sixth  day. 
The  wound  had  healed  perfectly  throughout  without  suppura- 
tion {ride  Plate  V,  Fig.  10),  leaving  an  excellent  scar.  She  got 
lint  of  bed  on  the  fourteenth  day. 

The  baby,  baptized  .loseph  Cesarina,  nursed  the  morning 
fallowing  the  operation,  and  continued  to  nurse  afterward  every 
two  hours  in  the  daytime,  as  after  normal  labor.     In  about 
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two  weeks  the  patient  arose  from  the  b«d  tor  the  first  tin.e 
She  soon  after  returned  to  her  home,  whence  she  has  recently 
written  that  both  she  and  the  baby  are  perfectly  well. 


CONTRIBUTIONS   TO   THE   PATHOLOCJY  OF 

INFANTILE   CEEEBRAL  PALSIES.* 

By  B.  SACHS,   M.  D., 

PKOFESSOB  OF  MENTAL  AND  NERVOUS  DISEASES  IN  THE  NEW  YORK  POLYCLESIO. 


About  a  year  ago  I  bad  the  privilege  of  reading  before 
the  Academy  of  Medicine  a  paper  prepared  in  conjunction 
with  Dr.  Peterson,  and  entitled  A  Study  of  Cerebral  Palsies 
of  Early  Life,  based  upon  an  Analysis  of  140  Cases.  If  an 
apology  is  needed  for  reverting  to  tbe  same  subject,  I  offer 
simply  this:  that  in  the  former  paper  we  discu.ssed  at  some 
length  the  clinical  features  of  these  palsies,  and  in  this  arti- 
cle I  wish  to  treat  of  some  of  the  pathological  lesions  to  be 
found  in  tiiese  early  infantile  affections. 

It  has  been  tnv  good  fortune  during  the  past  year  to 
see  at  least  sixty-tive  additional  cases,  bringing  the  total 
number  up  to  two  hundred  and  five.  For  this  unusual  op- 
portunity of  studying  so  many  examples  of  diseases  hith- 
erto but  poorly  understood,  I  atii  specially  indebted  to  Dr. 
Gibney  and  Dr.  Townsend,  by  whose  courtesy  the  vast 
material  of  the  Hospital  for  the  Ruptured  and  Crippled  has 
been  in  part  directed  to  my  department  at  the  Pol\  clinic. 

The  forms  of  disease  here  to  be  discussed  are,  after  all, 
somewhat  rare,  and  although  peculiar  circumstances  have 
enabled  lue  to  see  more  of  these  cerebral  palsies  than  of 
anterior  poliomyelitis  during  the  past  few  years,  I  still  be- 
lieve that  the  spinal  afl'ection  is  the  more  frei|Utnt ;  but  the 
large  number  of  cerebral  palsies  1  have  seen  will  give  some 
idea  of  tiie  relative  frequency  of  these  troubles. 

In  private  practice  I  have  seen  as  many  cases  of  cirebral 
as  of  spinal  infantile  palsies;  this,  too,  may  be  either  acci- 
dental or  easily  accounted  for;  but  I  feel  certain  that  the 
number  of  these  cases  seen  by  others  will  increase  very  con- 
siderably as  soon  as  the  leading  symptoms  of  these  affec- 
tions are  generally  recognized.  Many  of  the  cases  are  seen 
twenty  and  more  years  after  the  onset  of  tbe  disease  ;  in 
some,  an  epilepsy,  with  very  sliglit  hemiparcsis;  in  others, 
hemiparesis,  slight  contractures,  mcthcmiplegic  movements, 
and  exaggeration  of  the  reflexes  are  the  only  symptoms  that 
point  to  a  cerebral  affection  of  old  standing.     I  have  seen 


•  Read  before  the  New  York  Neurological  Society,  April  7,  1891. 
For  illiiBtrations,  see  Plates  I,  II,  nnd  III. 
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at  leiist  six  cases  of  epilepsy  wbioli  have  passed  tbrouffh  able 
hands  and  have  been  pronounced  cases  of  typical  epilepsy, 
but  which  on  closer  examination  have  been  found  to  be  in- 
stances of  epilepsy  associated  with  early  spastic  cerebral 
palsv,  both  conditions  beinjj  due  to  one  and  the  same  tesion. 

Large  orthopaedic  institutions,  pauper  asylums,  and 
botiies  for  idiots  are  full  of  these  patients.  In  an  able  sta- 
tistical paper  on  club-foot,  published  in  the  Tmnsactions  of 
the  Afedkal  Society  of  the  State  of  New  York  for  1 890,  Dr. 
Townsend  collected  seven  hundred  and  twenty  cases  due  to 
spinal  li!sion,  and  seventy-seven  spastic  cases  (sav  one  to  ten), 
mostly  due  to  cerebral  lesions;  but  Dr.  Townsend  has  been 
kind  enough  to  tabulate  for  me  the  cases  seen  at  the  Hos- 
pital for  the  Ruptured  and  Crippled  during  the  last  year, 
and,  with  the  full  knowledge  of  the  subject  now  at  bis  com- 
mand, he  finds  the  relative  frequency  of  cerebral  cases  far 
greater  than  any  one  would  have  expected  it  to  be. 

The  records  of  the  hospital  show  for  the  past  year  one 
hundred  and  forty-two  spinal  cases,  with  deformities  of  all 
sorts,  and  ninety-one  of  cerebral  origin.  Doubtful  cases 
were  omitted  from  the  li.st.  These  figures,  which  are  larger 
than  any  other  institution  could  show,  prove  that,  of  the 
cases  seen  during  one  year,  61  per  cent,  were  of  spinal  ori- 
gin and  39  percent,  of  cerebral ;  the  proportiim  is  not  three 
to  one.  Dr.  Townsend,  in  a  letter  to  rae,  expresses  his  great 
surprise.  I  should  not  be  surprised  if  the  proportion  should 
be  found  to  be  still  greater  in  favor  of  cerebral  palsies. 

The  clinical  features  of  these  cerebral  palsies  were  so 
fully  given  in  the  paper*  alluded  to  that  I  have  to-day  but 
to  add  that  the  symptomatology  as  established  by  the 
former  studies  has  been  fully  borne  out  bv  an  analysis  of 
cases  seen  since  the  publication  of  that  paper. 

Let  ine  simply  remind  you  of  a  few  of  the  points  which 
we  sought  specially  to  fix  upon.  First,  that  the  mere  form 
of  the  palsy,  while  pointing  to  a  different  location  and  a 
varying  extent  of  the  lesions  in  question,  should  not  con- 
stitute a  sufficient  reason  for  the  creation  of  special  types, 
and  that  a  hemiplegia,  a  diplegia,  or  a  paraplegia  may  be 
due  to  the  same  morbid  processes.  Secondly,  that  altbougli 
the  majority  of  the  cases  are  of  the  distinctly  spastic  type, 
flaccid  paralyses  do  sometimes  occur  which  are  unquestion- 
ably of  cerebral  origin;  and,  again,  that  there  are  a  few 
atrophic  palsies  due  to  lesions  in  the  brain  apd  not  to  lesions 
in  the  spinal  cord  or  the  peripheral  nerves.  These  features, 
taken  in  conjunction  with  the  occurrence  of  dementia  or 
•  epilepsy  and  with  the  typical  contractures  and  exaggerated 
rerii-xe?.  make  the  diagnosis  a  very  positive  one,  and  I  can 
^afcly  say  that  of  the  two  hundred  and  five  cases  we  have 
seen,  doubt  as  to  the  spinal  or  cerebral  origin  was  enter- 
tained in  but  a  single  instance. f 

Accepting  these  clinical  features,  we  are  ready  to  pass 
on  to  a  consideration  of  the  pathological  lesions  underlvin<j 
them.  The  most  important  conclusion  of  former  studies  on 
I  Ills  point  was  that  the  largest  majority  of  these  cerebral 
palsies  of  childhood  were  due  to  ha>morrhage,  thrombosis, 
and  embolism.     This  has  been  borne  out,  not  only  bv  the 

*  Jmir.  of  Nerv.  and  Mrnt.  Di».,  1890. 

f  Since  tlie  forc^joing  wns  wrillen,  I  linve  seen  one  case,  and  the 
only  one,  in  wliich  there  was  eviilcnrc  of  n  spinal  and  a  cerebral  lesion. 


publications  of  others,  but  by  my  own  recent  studies.  I  have 
found  a  confirmation  of  my  views  in  post-mortem  examina- 
tions, and,  much  to  my  gratification,  in  a  recent  operative 
case  with  Dr.  Wyeth,  in  which  the  diagnosis  of  epilepsy 
and  hemiparesis  due  to  meningeal  hsemorrhage  thirty  years 
ago  was  corroborated  as  soon  as  the  motor  arm  center  in 
the  right  hemisphere  was  exposed. 

Not  wishing  to  weary  you  with  the  details  of  these 
pathological  studies,  1  have  prepared  a  table  in  which  I 
make  the  attempt  to  give  the  morbid  lesions  and  the  symp- 
toms which  most  frequently  accompany  them.  Like  every 
such  attempt,  this  one  will  be  imperfect ;  but  I  trust  that 
additions  and  corrections  to  be  made  hereafter,  by  others 
if  not  by  myself,  will  make  good  whatever  defects  there 
may  be  in  the  classification  submitted  to  you.  In  this  table 
I  have  divided  the  cases  into  those  of  truly  congenital  ori- 
gin, those  occurring  during  birth,  and  tliose  that  may  be 
properly  called  acute  or  acquired  cerebral  palsies. 

INFANTILE  CEREBRAL  PALSIES. 


Birth 

Palsies. 


Morbid  lesion. 


Large     cerebral     de-  Diplegia,       Birth     normal,     possibly 
fccts.  hemiplegia,'  preinaJure;    convulsions 

paraplegia.'  often     absent;     mental 
condition         sometimes 
I  good,  often  delicient. 
Agenesis       corticalis  Diplegia,      I  Birth   normal;    paralysis 
and    minor   lesions,  hemiplegia,    may   be   flaccid ;     great 
(Highest   nerve  ele-!  paraplegia,     mental   defect;    convul- 
ments  involved.)  sions  present  or  absent. 


Acute 

(acquired) 

Palsies. 


Meningeal  basmor- 
rhage,  rarely  intra- 
cercbralliaemorihage 
(later  conditions : 
nieuingo  -  encephali- 
tis chronica,  sclero- 
sis, and  cysts). 


Hemiplegia,  Protracted  labor,  chiefly  in 


diplegia, 
paraplegia. 


Hicinorrliage  (menin-  Hemiplegia, 
ge.ll  and  rarely  intra-  diplegia, 
cerebral),    thrombo-  paraplegia. 
sis  (.-iomctimcs   due 
to   syphilitic  endar- 
teritis).    Embolism. 

Later  conditions : 
atrophy,  cysts,  scle- 
rosis, and  softening. 


Meningitis  chronica. 


Hydrocephalus  (rare 
as  sole  cause  of 
palsy). 


Hemiplegia, 
diplegia  y 


Paraplegia, 

diplegia, 

hemiplegia. 


Primary  encephalitisy  I  Hemiplegia, 
(Striimpell.)  ;  diplegia. 


primiparie ;  instrumental 
delivery  ;  asphy.xia  at 
birth.  Convulsions  soon 
after  birth  and  oft-re- 
peatod ;  early  develop- 
ment of  contractures. 
Idiocy  frequent. 

Sudden  onset,  generally 
with  convulsions  ;  re- 
|)eated  convulsions;  slight 
or  no  fever ;  recovery  of 
leg  or  arm  very  frequent ; 
post  -  hemiplepic  move- 
ments. Mental  develop- 
ment rarely  interfered 
with ;  after  or  during 
acute  infectious  disca.-ie.*. 

Hi-:tory  of  onset  after  at- 
tack of  meningitis.  Ba.<- 
ihir  symptoms  with  spas- 
tic paralysis ;  basilar 
symptoms  sometimes 
wanting. 

Increasing  size  of  liead ; 
on.sct  of  paralysis  grad- 
ual ;  progressive  deteri- 
oration of  mind;  exclu- 
sion of  other  lesions. 

Onset  with  fever  and  con- 
vulsions, independen  I  ly 
of  or  after  acute  infec- 
tious diseases. 


I  feel  eompolled  to  explain  a  few  points.  First,  tli.-it 
ha;morrhage,  thrombosis,  and  embolism  were  positively 
proved  to  be  the  most  frequent  lesions  in  the  acute  cere- 
bral cases ;  that  other  conditions  so  often  cited  were  ter- 
minal and  not  initial  morbid  states.     It  may  be  surprising, 


•  The  form  of  pals 


eii  in  \\\i-  prtibable  order  of  frequ 
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too,  to  many,  that  primary  encephalitis  is  put  at  the  very 
end  of  the  table,  and  with  a  question-mark  at  that.  Striim- 
pell's  now  famous  theory  has  taken  a  wonderful  hold  upon 
the  medical  mind,  and  yet  I  must  repeat  what  I  said  last 
year — that  there  is  remarkably  little  proof  of  the  existence 
of  this  condition.  The  reasons  for  this  statement  must  be 
given  before  proceeding  to  a  discussion  of  the  true  morbid 
lesions.  Reasoning  by  analogy,  Striimpell  concluded  that  a 
certain  numberofcasesof  acute  infantile  cerebral  palsies  were 
similar  in  every  respect  to  cases  of  poliomyelitis  anterior, 
except  that  the  symptoms  pointed  distinctly  to  a  cerebral 
and  not  a  spinal  trouble.  It  was  natural,  therefore,  for  him 
to  maintain  that  the  gray  matter  of  the  cortex  was  subject 
to  the  same  changes  that  affect  the  gray  matter  of  the  spinal 
cord  ;  hence,  if  we  know  of  a  condition  of  poliomyelitis  an- 
terior, why  should  there  not  be  a  condition  of  polio-enceph- 
alitis ?  There  is  no  inherent  reason  why  not;  but  proof  is 
wanting.  Strumpell  himself  has  abandoned  the  idea  of  a 
polio-encephalitis,  and  now  speaks  of  primary  encephalitis; 
but  even  this  theory  must  be  accepted  with  some  reserve. 
The  more  fascinating  the  idea,  the  more  carefully  we  should 
examine  into  it.  The  only  proof  we  have  of  the  probable 
existence  of  this  disease  in  children  is  given  by  two  well- 
observed  cases  of  Mobius,*  in  which  one  child  was  affected 
by  a  poliomyelitis  and  another  child  in  the  same  family  at 
the  same  time  developed  typical  acute  cerebral  palsy  (spas- 
tic hemiplegia  without  aphasia).  Furthermore,  Strumpell  f 
has  reported  within  the  last  year  two  cases  of  adult  apo- 
plexy in  which  he  was  surprised  to  find  a  widespread  en- 
cephalitis and  not  haemorrhage  or  embolic  softening,  as 
every  one  would  have  been  apt  to  believe. 

I  can  not  allow  that  the  occurrence  of  such  a  condition 
in  the  adult  is  sufficient  proof  of  its  occurrence  in  the 
young;  but  even  granting  the  analogy,  all  that  we  can  infer 
is  that  among  the  many  thousands  of  cases  of  adult  apo- 
plexy a  very  small  number  may  be  due  to  an  encephalitis, 
and  it  is  possible  that  an  equally  small  or  smaller  number 
of  these  infantile  cases  may  be  due  to  the  same  condition  ; 
but  all  the  evidence  we  have  is  entirely  against  the  assump- 
tion that  a  primary  encephalitis  is  the  rule  in  the  acute 
brain  palsies  of  children.  I  uphold  what  I  said  ayearago — 
that  polio-encephalitis  should  be  diagnosticated  last,  not  first, 
and  I  can  not  understand  why  this  encephalitis  should  always 
take  the  form  of  a  hemiplegia,  as  Strumpell  would  have  it. 
I  have  seen  at  least  two  cases  in  which,  if  in  ajiy,  the  symp- 
toms of  onset  corresponded  accurately  to  the  description 
given  by  .Striimpell,  but  the  form  of  paralysis  was  a  diplegia 
and  not  a  hemiplegia,  llowever  much  one  may  be  inclined 
to  give  this  theory  its  due  weight,  it  has  undoubtedly  been 
a  hindrance  to  the  understanding  of  the  pathology  of  the 
diseases  in  question.  VVe  might  as  well  allege  cysticercus 
to  be  the  most  freipicnt  form  of  brain  tumor  in  children  as 
to  maintain  that  a  primary  ence()lialitis  is  the  most  frequent 
cause  of  spastic  palsy  in  children,  and  to  raise  these  rare 
and  doubtful  cases  to  the  dignity  of  ihe  cerebral  palsy  is  an 
absurdity. 

From  the  tables  which   I   have  submitted   it  is  evident 


*  .Schmidt'u  JaJirhiichfr,  1881,  eeiv,  p.  llJ.'i. 
t  Dl»ch.  Arch.  f.  klin.  .!/«/.,  xlvii. 


that  there  are  many  morbid  states  giving  rise  to  the  same 
symptoms.  Of  the  three  autopsies  which  I  have  had,  each 
one  represented  a  condition  entirely  different  from  the  other 
two.  Two  of  these  three  autopsies  I  wish  to  explain  to- 
night.* The  first  case  is  not  only  interesting  as  a  con- 
tribution to  the  pathology  of  this  special  subject,  but 
would  be  able  to  stand  on  its  own  merits  if  reported,  for 
the  tumor  developed  in  the  brain  shortly  before  death. 
The  history  of  this  first  case  is  as  follows  : 

J.  W.,  one  of  the  one  hundred  and  forty  patients,  a  healthy- 
looking  boy,  eight  years  of  age,  was  well  until  six  years  and  a 
half  old;  then  without  any  known  cause  was  seized  with  con- 
vulsions and  developed  right  hemiplegia.  When  brought  to 
the  Polyclinic,  three  months  later,  he  presented  the  symptoms 
of  a  typical  spastic  hemiplegia  of  the  right  side,  including 
the  face,  and  in  this  permanent  involvement  of  the  face  pre- 
sented at  least  one  unusual  feature.  He  furthermore  gave 
the  history  of  loss  of  speech  following  the  attack,  and  of  re- 
peated epileptic  seizures  involving  the  right  hand  only.  His 
mental  development  was  only  a  little  retarded,  while  his 
head  showed  the  hydrocephalic  condition,  and  during  ob- 
servation the  head  was  noticed  to  increase  in  size.  No  other 
deformities  of  the  skull.  It  was  a  mere  matter  of  chance 
that  this  case  sought  admission  to  the  Montefiore  Home, 
where  he  continued  under  ray  observation.  While  there  he 
was  doing  extremely  well,  was  happy,  ran  around  freely,  and 
there  was  every  prospect  of  his  remaining  an  inmate  for  many 
years.  No  changes  were  noted  until  the  end  of  October,  1890, 
when  one  day  he  suddenly  fell  down  and  the  right  heniiparesis 
of  old  standing  had  developed  into  com])lete  hemiplegia. 
There  was  no  loss  of  consciousness  during  this  occurrence. 
The  face  was  not  more  paralyzed  than  before;  there  was  no 
incontinence  of  urine  and  fseces.  Within  a  few  days  after 
this  fall  the  boy  developed  fever  varying  between  101°  and 
10.3-5°  F.  During  this  time  a  disturbance  of  vision  was  de- 
veloped which  ended  in  absolute  blindness.  Speech  became 
more  and  more  difficult;  he  developed  a  mild  stupor  which 
gradually  deepened  into  coma.  Two  weeks  later  intermittent 
opisthotonos  was  observed,  this  condition,  too,  becoming  per- 
manent. After  five  weeks,  with  the  continuance  of  all  the  other 
symptoms,  left  ptosis  and  paralysis  of  the  left  rectus  externns 
and  ansBSthesia  of  the  right  cornea  were  added ;  the  pupillary 
reflexes  were  lost,  and  the  contractures  of  the  right  side  in- 
creased. Dr.  Roller,  who  made  an  ophthalmoscopic  examina- 
tion, reported  that  the  papillfe  were  swollen  and  whitish-gray, 
not  distinctly  outlined,  arteries  very  small  and  thread-like, 
veins  dilated  and  tortuous — in  short,  a  retrogressive  papillitis. 
From  the  time  of  the  fall  until  deep  coma  had  been  established 
the  slightest  touch  over  the  left  motor  area  was  extremely 
painful,  the  contractures  became  extreme,  the  reflexes  were 
exaggerated  throughout,  the  anjcsthesia  of  the  cornea  became 
absolute,  and  for  fully  thirty-six  hours  before  death  the  right 
eve  ceased  winking;  respiration  became  irregular,  and  the  boy 
finally  died  eight  weeks  after  the  onset  of  this  last  attack. 
Convulsions  were  not  repeated  during  the  whole  of  this  time. 

The  old  heuiiplegia  was  ascribed  to  a  cystic  lormation  prob- 
ably due  to  haemorrhage  over  the  left  motor  area.  For  a  few 
days  after  the  development  of  the  increased  paralysis  and  (hir- 
ing the  continuance  of  the  fever  tlie  idea  of  abscc>s  in  connec- 
tion with  the  old  cyst  was  entertained  ;  but  this  was  soon  aban- 
doned, and  a  tumor  growing  in  the  walls  of  the  old  cyst  was 
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the  diagnosis  made  in  the  presence  of  the  house  staff  and  ad- 
hered to  to  the  end.  In  no  other  way  could  the  increase  of  the 
former  hemiplegia,  without  the  addition  of  further  symptoms, 
be  explained. 

The  tumor  was  supposed  to  be  a  glioma  or  gliosarcoma,  but 
the  development  of  basilar  symptoms  later  on  made  me  hesitate 
and  led  me  to  believe  that  a  basilar  meningitis  had  been  devel- 
oped, and  it  was  therefore  natural  to  suppose  that  the  original 
tumor,  although  the  boy  was  in  excellent  health,  was  of  a  tu- 
bertuhir  nature.  In  this  I  was  inislaken,  for  the  basilar  symp- 
toms must  be  attributed  directly  or  indirectly  to  the  second 
tumor  found  in  the  right  teraporo-sphenoidal  lobe. 

The  autopsy  was  performed  within  twenty-four  hours  after 
death.  The  skull  and  the  spinal  canal  were  the  only  parts 
opened.  The  skull  was  large  and  thin,  with  enormous  occipital 
bulging.  The  fontanelles  were  closed.  The  calvaria  wa^  easily 
removed,  there  being  no  adhesion  between  the  dura  and  the 
skull.  The  unusual  size  of  the  brain  was  at  once  made  evident, 
the  posterior  portion  having  been  enormously  expanded  by  the 
accumulation  of  fluid  within  the  ventricles,  and  the  hemi- 
spheres being  so  thin  that  the  fluctuating  mass  beneath  could 
be  distinctly  felt  and  all  trace  of  normal  fissuration  was  en- 
tirely lost.  The  conditions  are  best  explained  by  reference  to 
Plate  I,  Plate  II,  and  Fig.  I  in  Plate  III.*  While  the  brain  was 
still  in  situ,  the  cyst  occupying  the  left  motor  area  and  the  tumor 
in  its  walls  could  be  distinctly  observed.  After  the  brain  had 
been  removed,  further  changes  were  observed  at  the  base;  first 
of  all  a  large  cystic  fortnatiout  at  the  apex  of  the  left  temporo- 
sphenoidal  lobe,  ])ressing  in  upon  and  almost  covering  the  left 
crus.  The  optic  nerves  were  evidently  atrophied,  and  the  left 
abducens  was  extremely  thin.  There  was  no  thickening  of  the 
meninges  in  the  interpeduncular  space  nor  over  any  part  of  the 
base.  Pushing  the  basilar  cyst  aside,  the  degenerated  condition 
of  the  left  crus  was  extremely  marked.  Next  in  order  we  came 
upon  the  large  and  hard  tumor  in  the  right  temporo-sphenoidal 
[obe.  Upon  puncturing  the  anterior  cyst,  large  quantities  of 
fluid  escaped — surely  more  than  a  pint — and  with  it  the  posterior 
bulging  dimmished,  showing  that  this  anterior  cyst  had  com- 
municated with  the  ventricle.  A  small  portion  ot  the  tumor  in 
the  right  temporo-sphenoidal  lobe  was  at  once  removed  for  ex- 
amination, but  with  this  exception  the  brain  was  submerged  in 
loto  in  Mailer's  fluid,  in  which  it  was  allowed  to  harden  for  a 
few  weeks  before  any  further  examination  was  made.  The 
spinal  cord  was  removed  and  suspended  in  Mailer's  fluid.  The 
brain  and  spinal  cord  have  been  made  the  subject  of  careful  ex- 
amination, which  has  yielded  the  following  facts: 

The  unusual  weight  of  the  brain  was  caused  by  the  accumu- 
lation ot  fluid  in  the  ventricles,  and  the  two  tumors.  The  riglit 
hemisphere  was  ^lijihtly  o^deniatous,  very  much  flattened  in  its 
occipital  portion,  but  otherwise  normal;  the  pia  could  be  re- 
moved freely  from  every  part  of  its  surface.  The  left  hemi- 
sphere appeared  larger  than  the  right,  in  consecpience  of  the 
greater  amount  of  fluid  in  the  left  ventricle.  All  the  blood- 
vessels were  of  normal  appearance.  The  pia  could  easily  be  re- 
moved, except  over  the  cyst;  here  no  pia  could  he  made  out; 
it  was  eviilently  an  integral  part  of  the  roof  of  this  cyst. 

The  old  cyst  (Plate  II)  occupied  an  area  bounded  anteriorly 
by  the  post-central  convolution,  posteriorly  by  the  anterior 
portion  of  the  interparietal  fissure,  while  it  extended  upward 
within  an  inch  of  the  chief  longitudinal   fissure,  and  down- 


*  Special  mknowledgiiicnt  should  be  made  to  Dr.  Muodonald  for 
the  beauty  of  his  drawings  and  his  careful  study  of  the  specimens  sub- 
iiiiltccl  to  him. 

fTlic  cyst,  in  reality,  formed  part  of  the  apex  uf  the  tcmporo- 
splicuoidiil  lobe. 


ward  as  far  as  the  upper  end'of  the  fissure  of  Sylvius.  It  had 
thus  involved  a  portion  of  the  posterior  central  convolution, 
the  superior  and  inferior  parietal  lobnles,  and  the  gyrus  supra- 
marginalis.  The  roof  of  the  cyst  was  formed  by  a  thickened, 
somewhat  transparent,  membrane.  On  cutting  through  this 
membrane,  it  was  evident  that  there  was  a  very  large  amonnt 
of  detritus  in  the  cavity  of  the  cyst,  while  in  the  lower  anterior 
end  of  this  cavity  a  hard,  small,  round  tumor  is  felt.  Dnder  the 
surface  the  destruction  has  evidently  exceeded  these  limits,  and 
the  wh(de  of  the  posterior  central  convolution  was  undermined 
and  softened.  The  posterior  portion  of  the  left  hemisphere  in 
the  hardened  specimen,  though  now  very  much  contracted,  of- 
fers far  less  resistance  to  pressure  than  the  portion  frontad  of 
the  sulcus  Rolando  does. 

The  actual  size  of  the  "  small  round  tumor'"  in  the  cyst  was 
not  suspected  until  vertical  sections  were  made  through  the  brain 
many  weeks  after  it  had  hardened  in  a  bichromate  solution. 
You  will  all  grant  that  the  term  "  small  round  tumor ''does  not 
do  justice  to  the  facts  (Plate  II,  Fig.  2).  The  part  protruding  in 
the  cyst  was  a  minimal  portion  of  this  huge  tumor.  As  yea 
see,  it  extends  to  the  ventricles  from  the  outer  margin  of  the 
cortex,  pushing  everything  aside,  and  leaving  only  here  and 
there  some  normal  cortical  tissue.  It  begins,  furthermore,  at 
the  anterior  end  of  the  Sylvian  fissure  and  extends  well  back  to 
the  beginning  of  the  occipital  lobe;  it  has  entirely  displaced 
the  ventricle,  which  would  be  difficult  to  recognize  were  it  not 
for  the  great  thickness  of  its  ependyma.  Sections  of  this  tu- 
mor, stained  in  carmin,  picrocarmin,  and  hfematoxylin,  prove 
it  to  be  a  small-celled  sarcoma  in  which  there  are  also  some 
spindle-shaped  cells  surrounded  by  a  large  amount  of  fibrous 
tissue. 

The  base  presents  a  larger  number  of  pathological  changes. 
In  the  hardened  specimen  we  are  struck  first  of  all  by  the  col- 
lapsed condition  of  that  portion  of  the  left  hemisphere  lying 
caudad  of  the  fissure  of  Sylvius.  Next  wo  observe  the  peculiar 
cystic  condition  of  the  inner  part  of  the  temporo-sphenoidal  lobe 
which  pressed  seriously  upon  the  left  crus.  In  the  right  temporo- 
sphenoidal  lobe,  about  two  inches  below  its  apex,  a  large  tumor 
was  found  extending  from  the  outer  surface  as  far  inward  and 
downward  as  the  ventricle,  and  this  tumor  has  all  the  character- 
istics of  the  tumor  in  the  old  cyst,  is  uniformly  hard  to  the  touch, 
and,  as  the  microscopic.il  examination  has  shown,  is  also  a  small- 
celled  sarcoma.  Both  olfactory  nerves  are  extremely  thin;  the 
optic  chiasm  and  o|)tic  tracts  had  been  pushed  aside  and  are  dis- 
torted in  consequence  of  the  growth  of  the  cyst  of  the  left  side 
(Plate  III,  Fig.  1).  The  left  optic  tract  is  very  much  smaller  than 
the  right.  The  left  crus  shows  such  marked  atrophy  of  the 
middle  portion  that  the  internal  and  external  pt>rtions  almost 
fall  u[ion  themselves.  The  right  crus  is  broad  and  normal.  The 
left  third  nerve  is  very  mucli  compressed;  the  right  third  ap- 
pears normal.  *  In  the  fourth  and  fifth  nerves  no  changes  are  to 
be  observed,  nor  in  the  macroscopical  ai)pearances  of  any  of  the 
other  cranial  nerves.  The  pons  shows  an  inequality  in  favor 
of  the  right  side,  while  in  the  medulla  this  is  not  so  distinct.* 

The  microsciipioal  examination  of  the  cord  showed  changes 
which  were  in  part  visible  in  the  frerh  specimen,  namely,  very 
marked  secondary  degenerations  in  (he  left  pyramidal  tract  of 
crus,  pons,  and  mednlla,  and  throughout  the  entire  iHtenil  col- 
umns of  the  right  side  of  the  cord.  There  is  also  a  slight  degen- 
erated area  in  the  left  lateral  column.  Changes  in  the  anterior 
Columns  are  not  very  distinct. 

In  spite  of  the  manifold  lesions  foniul  in  the  brain  of 
this  child,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  explaininix  the  relations 


*  In  Plate  III,  Kig.  1,  after  the  hardened  specimen,  some  of  these 
points  are  not  so  distinct  as  they  were  in  the  fresh  specimen. 
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between  these  lesions  and  tbe  symptunis  during  life,  nor  in 
determininsr  the  sequence  in  which  these  various  patliolooi- 
cal  conditions  became  established.  That  the  old  hemi- 
plegia was  due  to  the  cyst  in  the  left  hemisphere  there  can 
be  no  doubt.  Some  doubt  there  may  be,  however,  as  to 
the  origin  of  this  cyst,  but,  in  view  of  the  peculiar  detritus, 
of  the  very  irregular  margin  of  the  cyst,  we  need  have  no 
hesitation  in  assuming  tbe  h<emorrhagic  origin  of  this  for- 
mation. Moreover,  the  area  involved  in  the  cyst  does  not 
correspond  to  the  territories  supplied  by  the  main  branches 
of  the  middle  cerebral  artery ;  there  is  no  reason,  therefore, 
to  think  of  an  initial  embolic  softening,  and,  more  than  that, 
the  blood-vessels  were  found  normal.  The  existence  of 
the  hvdrocephalus  probably  antedated  the  cyst  in  the  left 
hemisphere.  It  was  specially  noted  in  our  records  that  the 
head  was  increasing,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  smaller 
cystic  formation  near  the  ape.x  of  the  temporo-sphenoidal 
lobe  was  of  very  recent  development.  The  other  changes 
at  the  base  were  the  result  of  compression  or  of  the  sec- 
ondary degeneration  following  upon  the  destruction  of  a 
large  portion  of  the  left  motor  area. 

We  have  learned  in  the  course  of  our  studies  not  to  at- 
tach too  great  an  importance  to  the  hydrocephalic  condi- 
tion pure  and  simple.  There  are  very  few  cases  in  which 
tbe  hydrocephalus  was  the  cause  of  the  infantile  cerebral 
palsy.  In  an  analysis  of  one  hundred  and  fonr  cases  with 
autopsies,  not  a  single  case  could  be  attributed  to  this  con- 
dition, although  other  lesions  were  often  found  associated 
with  a  hydrocephalus.  Inasmuch,  too,  as  our  little  patient 
was  bright  and  well  until  eight  weeks  before  his  deatli,  we 
can  assume  with  perfect  safety  that,  however  much  the  hy- 
drocephalus may  complicate  the  anatomical  appearance  of 
the  brain,  it  was  not  responsible  for  any  of  the  symptoms. 

It  is  not  a  little  surprising  to  find  that  the  cortex  will 
tolerate  great  hydrocephalic  pressure  and  yet  not  sufler  in 
its  functions.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  occipital  cortex  in 
this  case  performed  all  its  functions  normally  until  a  few- 
weeks  before  death.  The  tumor  un(|uestionably  increased 
the  hydrocephalic  condition,  but  the  head  was  noted  to  be 
large  and  increasing  long  before  the  symptoms  of  tumor 
appeared.  And  remember  that  in  this,  as  in  so  many  other 
cases,  the  general  intelligence  remained  good.  I  was  curi- 
ous to  compare  the  cortical  structure  of  the  occipital  region 
with  those  of  other  regions  less  affected  by  the  hydro- 
cephalus; pieces  of  cortex  were  therefore  excised  from  the 
right  and  left  occipital  regions  and  from  the  left  frniital 
region. 

The  examination  of  these  specimens  showed,  first  of  all, 
the  marked  diminution  of  gray  matter  in  the  parts  much 
compressed.  In  the  three  specimens  which  I  present,*  you 
will  observe  that  in  the  one  representing  the  extreme  hy- 
drocephalic condition  there  is  scarcely  a  normal  pyramidal 
cell  to  be  detected  ;  the  blood-vessels  are  small,  and  some  of 
them  show  a  slight  cellular  proliferation  of  the  vessel  walls; 
in  the  other  specimens  these  conditions  are  less  marked, 
and  in  the  frontal  section,  where  the  hvdrocephalus  exerted 
the  least  influence,  you  find  a  tolerably  normal  condition  of 


the  cells,  but  a  surprising  dilatation  of  the  veins,  and  many 
of  these  veins  are  completely  filled  with  blood.  But  in  all 
these  sections  there  is  no  evidence  of  sclerosis. 

I  was  so  firmly  convinced  of  the  existence  of  a  h;emor- 
rhagic  cyst  in  this  case  of  acute  cerebral  palsy  that  I  was 
at  once  ready  to  explain  the  lesion  which  could  give  rise  to 
an  increase  of  the  old  symptoms.     Some  new  process,  I 
arcned,  must  have  started  up  in  the  old  lesion,  and  the  walls 
of  the  cyst  seemed  to  me  to  offer  the  very  best  opportunity 
for  the  incursion  of  a  growth.     The  diagnosis  of  such  a 
tumor  was  made  easy  by  the  rapid  development  of  double 
optic  neuritis,  of  blindness,  and,  above  all,  by  extreme  pain- 
fulness  over  the  left  motor  area.     Considering  the  well- 
known  fact  that  tumors  are  most  apt  to  develop  in  atrophic 
or  mal-developed  tissues,  and  considering,  furthermore,  the 
relative  frequency  of  these  cases  of  cysts  in  the  brain,  it  is 
surprising  that  so  few  instances  of  tumor  development  in 
old  cysts  have  been  reported.     I  have  carefully  examined 
the  writings  of  Bernhardt,*  of  Nothnagel,  f  of  Mills,  \  and  of 
Starr*  bearing  upon  this  subject,  and  have  not  found  the 
records  of  a  single  case  exactly  like  my  own.     Cysts  of  all 
dimensions  are  frequent  enough,  and  in  three  cases  only — 
those  of  Jackson,  ||  Moines,''^  and  Escribano^ — is  there  any 
note  of  the  joint  occurrence  of   cyst  and  tumor;  but  in 
none  of  these  cases,  even,  was  there  any  good  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  the  cyst  was  developed  in  childhood,  or  that  it 
antedated  by  any  considerable  length  of  time  the  develop- 
ment of  the  tumor.     Microscopic  examination  has  shown 
that  the  two  tumors  in  this  case  are  of  exactly  the  same 
character,  although  the  one  at  the  base  is  much  smaller  than 
the  one  in  the  left  hemisphere.     There  is  every  reason  to 
believe  that  it  was  developed  later  than   the  one  which 
caused  the  hemiplegia.     The  tumor  at  the  base,  however, 
is  evidently  responsible  for  the  symptoms  which  were  de- 
veloped toward  the  end  of  life,  which  pointed  to  an  in- 
volvement of  many  of  the  cranial  nerves,  and  which  led  me 
on  this  very  account  to  suspect  that  there  was  a  basilar 
meningitis. 

In  view  of  the  unusual  size  of  the  tumor,  I  wish  to  allay 
any  doubts  as  to  its  relation  to  the  old  hemiplegia.  If  the 
tumor  was  the  cause  of  the  old  hemiplegia,  what  were  the 
symptoms  of  the  cyst?  Surely  not  the  increase  in  the 
hemiplegia,  for  the  complete  disintegration  of  the  contents 
of  the  cyst  proved  them  to  be  far  older  than  two  or  even 
six  months.  I  can  not  positively  assert  that  the  tumor  be- 
gan to  develop  a  few  months  before  death ;  it  probably 
began  a  little  earlier,  and  had  evidently  attained  a  respect- 
able size  before  it  produced  prominent  symptoms;  but  tlie 
sudden  accession  of  headaches,  double  optic  neuritis,  and 
semi-coma  point  to  a  sudden  and  rapid  growth.  That  there 
were  no  local  convulsions  need  not  surprise  ns  if  we  re- 
member that  the  old  cyst  left  very  little  motor  cortex  capa- 


The  demonstrations  were  made  at  the  meeting. 


*  Himr;eschvuhte,  Berlin,  1881. 

f  Topisrh.  Diiif/noHl.,  etc.,  1879. 

i  Pcppur's  Syslcm  of  Med.,  v. 

»  Keating's  Ci/clop.  of  Di».  of  Chitthin,  iv. 

1  Mat.  Timen  and  Oaz.,  Nov.,  Dec,  1872. 

•*  Arr/i.f.  path.  Anal.  it.  P/ii/x.  u.  f.  klin.  ,■»/<•</.,  Ixx,  1877. 

ti  Schmidt's  Jahrbmhcr,  1HC7,  i. 
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ble  of  "discbarginir."  The  size  of  the  tumor,  astonisliing 
as  it  is,  is  not  an  indication  of  great  age,  for  sarcomata  are 
known  to  grow  with  extreme  rapidity  in  the  brain  and  in 
other  orsjans.  I  remind  )'ou  of  the  sarcomata,  many  pounds 
in  weight,  that  have  developed  within  a  few  months  in  tlie 
breasts  of  voung  women.  In  this  instance  we  are  again 
reminded  of  the  fact  that  it  is  quite  impossible  to  foretell 
anything  regarding  the  size  of  a  brain  tumor.  The  tumor 
in  this  case,  though  the  most  striking  morbid  condition, 
need  not  detract  from  the  importance  of  the  old  cyst,  which 
I  hold  to  be  the  residue  of  a  subpial  h;emorrhage  three  years 
a<To,  the  cause  of  this  acute  form  of  infantile  cerebral  palsy. 
The  second  case  which  I  shall  take  the  liberty  of  re- 
porting is  of  a  very  different  character  from  the  first — dif- 
ferent in  its  clinical  symptoms  and  in  the  pathological  find- 
inn's.  As  this  case  is  to  be  reported  in  full,  together  with 
a  series  of  studies  by  Dr.  Holt  and  myself,  I  shall  give 
but  brief  details  this  evening.  The  patient's  history  was 
given  in  the  paper  of  last  year,  from  whicii  I  quote  tlie  fol- 
lowing : 

The  cliild  was  a  little  boy  one  year  of  age.  He  had  con- 
genital spastic  paraplegia.  The  mother,  a  primipara,  was  in 
good  health,  but  the  labor  was  hard  and  dry  for  forty-eight 
hours.  The  child  was  asphyxiated  when  born.  From  the  first 
day  up  to  the  age  of  six  months  and  a  half  the  child  passed 
through  a  rapid  succession  of  tonic  and  clonic  spasms  affecting 
all  the  muscles  of  the  body,  causing  rigidity  of  all  extremities, 
opisthiitonos  with  extreme  arching  of  the  back,  enormous  exag- 
geration of  all  the  reflexes,  including  a  patellar  clonus  on  the 
slightest  excitation.  There  was  convergent  strabismus  and 
continual  crying.  The  mental  condition,  as  far  as  could  be 
judged,  was  deficient  but  not  absolutely  idiotic.  The  epileptic 
spasms  were  so  frequent  that  we  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  photo- 
graph of  the  child  during  one  of  these  spasms.  In  the  intervals 
between  the  si)asms  the  child  could  move  its  hands  and  arms, 
but  the  legs  remained  in  the  condition  of  spastic  rigidity.  As 
the  parents  confessed  themselves  unable  properly  to  care  for  the 
child,  we  referred  it  to  Dr.  Holt's  Babies'  Hospital,  where  the 
child  remained  for  a  few  weeks,  passed  through  an  orui)tive 
disease  of  doubtful  character,  and  finally  died.  The  autopsy 
was  made  within  twenty-four  hours  after  death  by  Dr.  Holt, 
who  lias  kindly  left  the  bruin  to  ine  for  detailed  examination. 
The  most  noticeable  feature  of  the  brain  was  the  absolute  ad- 
herence of  the  pia  over  both  hemispheres:  it  was  itnpossible 
to  remove  even  the  smallest  strip  from  any  part  of  the  cortex. 
The  brain  appeared  somewhat  firmer  to  the  touch,  but,  as  far  as 
the  fissuration  could  be  determined  through  the  adherent  pia, 
there  was  no  unusual  change  in  this  respect.  But  most  striking 
of  all  was  the  marked  symmetrical  atrophy  of  the  frontal  halves 
of  both  hemispheres.  The  brain  and  cord  have  been  onrofully 
hardened  in  Mailer's  fiuid,  and  the  cortex,  the  ganglia,  and  the 
whole  spinal  cord  have  been  made  the  subject  of  careful  micro- 
scopical examination.  The  change  in  the  cortex  is  very  evident 
on  specimens  stained  in  carmine,  picrocarmin,  and  hajma- 
toxylin. 

l''rom  whatever  part  of  the  cortex  specimens  were  ex- 
amined, the  same  change  was  shown  throughout.  We  have, 
first  of  all,  a  general  adhesion  of  the  pia  to  the  cortical 
tissue;  the  pia  is  thickened  and  characterized  by  a  general 
cellular  infiltration  ;  its  blood-vessels  show  marked  cellular 
proliferation  ;  the  veins  in  the  subpial  space  are  dilated  and 
filled  with   blood,  and   small   branches  of  the   pial   sheath 


passing  in  between  the  convolutions  show  the  same  changes 
that  we  find  in  the  pia  that  is  stretched  over  the  convex 
surface.  In  the  cortex  itself,  instead  of  the  normal  arrange- 
ment of  cells,  we  find  few  if  any  normal  pyramidal  cells; 
but  in  the  outer  layers,  and  particularly  in  what  would  cor- 
respond to  Meyuert's  third  and  fourth  layer,  we  find  an 
enormous  profusion  of  small  glia  cells.  The  blood-vessels 
are  in  part  normal,  but  many  of  them  show  marked  small- 
cell  proliferation  of  their  walls.  There  is  unquestionably  a 
thickening  of  the  neuroglia.  The  anatomical  diagnosis  is 
clearly  that  of  a  chronic  meningo-encephalitis.  In  the 
drawing  (Plate  III,  Fig.  2)  the  space  a  is  .somewhat  arti- 
ficial. The  changes  in  the  cells  and  in  the  vessel  walls  are 
distinctly  shown;  to  the  right  of  the  pial  projection  there 
is  a  structureless  area,  probably  the  result  of  a  small  haemor- 
rhage. We  can  not  err  in  attributing  this  meningo-en- 
cephalitis to  a  very  wide-spread  effusion  of  blood  between 
the  pia  and  the  cortex  at  the  time  of  birth.  Protracted 
labor  and  the  marked  asphyxia  are  the  clinical  conditions 
which  corroborate  that  view.  The  spinal  coid,  as  far  as  it 
has  been  examined  up  to  the  present  time,  reveals  a  most 
distinct  degeneration  of  both  lateral  columns.  That  this 
degeneration  is  secondary  to  the  cortical  lesion  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe,  for  this  degeneration  can  be  recog- 
nized in  all  parts  of  both  motor  tracts  and  in  the  pyramidal 
tracts  of  the  pons  and  medulla,  as  well  as  in  the  lateral 
columns  at  every  level  of  the  cord.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  the  cortical  affection  was  bilateral. 

I  have  only  to  add  with  reference  to  this  case  that  it  has 
a  special  significance,  inasmuch  as  it  is  the  second  case  of 
congenital  spastic  paraplegia  in  which  an  autopsy  has  been 
made,  or  at  least  recorded ;  and  it  is  of  extreme  value,  it 
seems  to  me,  as  proving,  beyond  the  shadow  of  a  doubt,  that 
these  cases  of  congenital  spastic  paraplegia  are  of  cerebral 
origin  and  not  due  to  spinal-cord  lesions.  In  the  only  other 
case  of  infantile  spastic  paraplegia  dating  from  birth  which 
has  been  recorded  with  autopsy,  Fbrster*  found  a  general 
sclerosis  of  the  brain  ;  this  may  have  been  a  secondary  con- 
dition, but  the  case  loses  much  of  its  value  since  no  micro- 
scopical examination  was  made.  Only  within  the  last  few 
years  so  eminent  an  observer  as  Rossf  \vas  inclined  to  think 
these  cases  of  spinal  origin  and  due  to  traction  at  birth.  1 
have  elsewhere  stated  that  the  occurrence  of  idiocy  and 
mental  cnfecbloment  in  fully  80  per  cent,  of  the  cases  of 
congenital  spastic  paraplegia  would  of  itself  seem  to  point 
to  the  brain  as  the  source  of  the  disease;  and  if,  as  in  ray 
own  case,  the  lateral  columns  are  affected,  the  aft'ection  is 
secondary  to  the  initial  cerebral  lesion.  The  unusual  con- 
vulsions in  my  case  must  be  attributed  to  the  fact  that 
there  was  an  active  and  widespread  encephalitic  condition  ; 
this  infiammatory  state  was  not  at  an  end  before  life  termi- 
nated, and  the  constant  occurrence  of  epileptoid  seizures 
is  what  we  might  expect  in  such  a  condition  as  the  one  1 
have  just  described. 

The   knowledge  of  the  pathological   lesions  underlying 
these  various  conditions  is  not  only  a  matter  of  scientific 


*  ,/afirli.f.  Kinilirlieilk.,  xv. 
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curiosity,  hut  it  has  a  raost  distinct  beariug  point  upon  the 
treatment  of  these  diseases.  Hitherto  the  majority  of 
cases  have  either  not  been  treated  at  all  or  else  they  have 
helped  to  swell  the  numbers  in  orthopjedic  and  other  hos- 
pital's, and  many  of  them  are  the  inmates  of  our  pauper  in- 
stitutions. The  orthopaedic  snrgeon  will  have  to  attend  to 
the  correction  of  the  physical  deformities  ;  in  those  cases 
in  which  a  persistent  palsy,  or  more  especially  an  extreme 
contracture  of  one  or  both  of  the  extremities,  is  the  chief 
residue  of  the  disease,  the  surgeon  will  no  doubt  sooner  or 
later  be  able  to  give  a  fair  measure  of  relief.  But  it  is 
more  important  for  us  to  consider  whether  we  have  a  right 
to  interfere  with  the  cerebral  lesion  in  order  that  we  may 
combat  the  development  of  idiocy  or  epilepsy,  or  whether 
it  be  possible — one  or  the  other  of  these  conditions  having 
been  established — to  obtain  relief  by  surgical  procedures. 
The  question  can  not  be  decided  unless  some  such  analysis 
of  the  morbid  lesions  be  attempted  as  1  have  given  in  this 
paper.  If  we  have  to  deal  with  a  condition  of  poren- 
cephalus  or  with  a  condition  of  cortical  agenesis,  it  is  mani- 
festly impossible  to  improve  this  condition  by  an  opera- 
tion ;  and  if  such  brains  are  incased  within  a  microcephalic 
skull,  even  the  recent  operation  of  craniectomy  will  do  no 
earthly  good.  As  for  the  birth  palsies,  no  surgeon  will  be 
bold  enough  to  attempt  the  removal  of  a  subpial  or  sub- 
dural clot  in  a  child  only  a  few  days  old  ;  and  long  before 
the  child  is  strong  enough  to  tolerate  any  such  serious  op- 
eration, the  mischief  is  done,  an  encephalitic  or  a.  sclerotic 
condition  has  been  established  for  which  the  surgeon's 
knife  can  promise  no  relief.  It  is  only  in  the  eases  of  ac- 
quired cerebral  palsies  that  one  would  naturally  think  of 
the  possibility  of  operative  procedure.  Should  the  diag- 
nosis point  to  thrombosis  or  embolism,  there  is  no  good 
reason  for  surgical  interference.  But  how  about  cases  of 
hiemorrhage  ?*  Arguing  from  the  analogy  with  adult  cases, 
there  would  seem  to  be  no  good  reason  to  interfere  in 
cases  of  hccmorrhage  until  some  time  has  elapsed  after  the 
initial  apoplexy;  for  presumably,  as  in  adult  apoplexy  so 
also  in  the  infantile  forms,  much  of  the  clot  will  be  ab- 
sorbed ;  but  if  we  leave  the  clot  to  be  absorbed,  a  very 
short  time  mav  suffice  for  the  establishment  of  secondary 
changes  in  the  brain  and  spinal  cord.  In  adults  the  clot  is 
generally  in  or  near  the  ganglia;  in  children  it  is  most  fre- 
quently upon  the  surface.  It  is  my  belief  that  the  greatest 
good  will  be  done  if  the  surgeon  will  exercise  his  skill  at 
this  early  period. 

I  have  no  hesitation,  therefore,  in  recommending  that, 
if  the  symptoms  j)oint  to  the  formation  of  a  large  clot  over 
the  motor  area  of  a  child  otherwise  healtliy  and  strong 
enough  to  endure  the  operation,  the  attemj)!  be  made  to 
remove  the  clot  in  order  at  once  to  release  pressure  upon 
the  given  area  and  to  prevent  secondary  degeneration.  It 
is  commonly  urged  that  in  many  cases  we  can  not  at  the 
start  state  with  any  degree  of  certainty  wliether  the  case  is 
a  spinal  or  cerebral  affection.  This  I  can  not  concede  ex- 
cept in  the  rarest  cases.  In  several  instances  I  liave  made 
the  diSerentiai   diagnosis  at  once,   and   in   others  within 


It  poe^  witliniit  saying  that  this  diapiosis  is  sometimes  impos»il)Ic 


twenty-four  hours  after  the  onset  of  the  trouble,  and  I 
claim  no  special  diagnostic  powers.  The  excellent  recov- 
eries from  surgical  procedures  upon  the  brain  have  led  up 
to  this  view,  and  I  firmly  believe  that  recent  cases  will  give 
more  satisfactory  therapeutic  results  than  the  cases  of  old 
standing.  My  own  experience  covers  three  cases  of  infan- 
tile spastic  palsies  of  old  standing  in  which  the  patients 
have  recently  been  operated  upon — one  by  Dr.  Crerster  and 
two  by  Dr.  Wyeth.  The  time  is  too  short  to  speak  of  the 
ultimate  result  as  regards  the  persistence  of  the  epilepsy, 
and.  of  course,  we  do  not  do  the  surgical  operation  upon  the 
brain  to  improve  an  old-timed  hemiplegia.  In  one  of  the 
three  cases,  as  I  intimated  at  the  beginning  of  this  paper,  a 
haeraorrhagic  infiltration  and  discoloration  of  the  pia,  with 
marked  thickening  of  the  same,  was  found  as  proof  of  the 
old  meningeal  hajuiorrhagc.  Small  vertical  incisions  were 
made  through  the  pia  at  this  point  by  Dr.  Wyeth  to  release 
the  local  pressure.  In  the  other  two  cases,  although  the 
dura  was  opened,  no  change  could  be  made  out.  There 
are  several  possibilities  which  must  be  considered : 

First,  every  trace  of  the  old  trouble  may  have  disap- 
peared;  and,  secondly,  in  cases  of  meningo-enccphalitis  or 
of  sclerosis  the  changes  can  only  be  made  out  by  micro- 
scopical examination.  Take  the  case  of  Frobel,  the  child 
with  spastic  paraplegia,  and  you  will  readily  perceive  that 
if  its  brain  had  been  exposed  intra  vitam,  the  changes  in  it 
might  not  have  been  recognized.  Next  we  must  consider 
whether,  if  we  have  good  reason  to  suspect  the  existence 
of  a  cyst  or  of  a  sear,  it  would  be  wise  to  make  this  the 
point  of  attack.  From  the  fact  that  a  cyst  acts  somewhat 
like  a  foreign  body  in  the  brain,  there  could  be  no  harm  in 
removing  it,  or  at  least  in  emptying  its  contents,  provided 
drainage  of  this  cyst  does  not  mean  withdrawal  of  a  large 
portion  of  the  cerebro-spinal  fluid,  and  many  cysts  are  en- 
tirely independent  of  other  parts  and  cavities  of  the  brain. 
But  the  operation  would  surely  do  no  good  if  done  as  late 
in  life  as  in  Dr.  William  A.  Hammoiurs  case,  in  which  the 
patient,  who  was  twenty  years  of  age,  had  carried  the  large 
cyst  from  the  very  earliest  period  of  life.*  The  presence  of  a 
cyst  unquestionably  acts  as  an  irritant  upon  the  neighboring 
brain  area;  it  is  therefore  in  cases  of  persistent  hemi-epilepsy 
associated  with  infantile  hemiplegia  that  the  attempt  to  re- 
move the  cyst  or  other  morbid  lesion  might  be  attempted 
justly  enough.  Cases  of  diplegia  and  paraplegia  associated 
with  epilepsy  do  not  appear  to  be  the  proper  cases  for  op- 
eration, for  to  do  any  reasonable  amount  of  good,  both 
halves  of  the  brain  would  have  to  be  operated  upon.  This 
should  not  be  attempted  unless  operations  upon  cases  of 
hemiplegia  with  epilepsy  have  shown  that  some  good  can 
come  from  such  an  operation. 

The  matter  becomes  still  more  difficult  in  those  cases 
in  which  a  general  lobar  sclerosis  or  a  condition  of  primary 
encephalitis  is  suspected.  In  lobar  sclerosis  the  disease  is 
always  widespread,  and  if  one  area  was  removed,  the  re- 
maining ones  would  be  sufficient  to  continue  many  of  the 
symptoms.  Mcningo-cneephalitislias  an  acute  and  a  chron- 
ic state.     Ill  the  acute  state  we  would  surely  not  operate. 


*  .V.   r.  .\fr,l.Jovr.,  1R90. 
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and  in  the  chronic  state  we  can  not  say  exactly  how  far 
the  inflammatory  process  has  progressed,  and  we  could  do 
ni)  good  unless  after  removal  of  an  encephalitic  area  the 
child's  brain  was  sufficiently  young  to  take  upon  itself  func- 
tions that  were  lost.  And  let  us  reflect  that  if  this  could 
occur  in  a  given  case,  we  should  have  a  right  to  expect  that 
the  injured  brain  before  operation  would  assume  the  func- 
tions of  parts  that  through  disease  were  practically  lost 
to  it. 

There  are  two  facts,  moreover,  which  are  well  calculated 
to  dampen  our  surgical  ardor :  First,  a  brain  that  has  been 
the  subject  of  epileptic  discharges  falls  into  what  one  may 
justly  claim  the  epileptic  habit.  Remove  the  original  focus 
of  disease,  and  the  habit  or  other  foci  of  disease  may  re- 
main. My  own  experience  in  the  surgical  treatment  of 
focal  epilep-iy  leads  to  anything  but  a  roseate  view.  Sec- 
ondly, granting  that  the  removal  of  a  clot  or  an  old  infiltra- 
tion or  a  scar  may  inhibit  the  epilepsy,  you  may  and  prob- 
ably will  have  to  face  the  alternative  of  a  palsied  arm  or 
leg  or  both.  Considering  how  useless  many  of  these  con- 
tractured,  athetoid,  and  paralyzed  extremities  are,  the  choice 
would  be  an  easy  one  for  us;  but  it  is  eminently  proper 
that  the  patient,  if  old  enough,  should  express  his  prefer- 
ence. 

And  yet  there  is  promise  enough  among  this  special 
class  of  cases,  and  if  we  are  to  fix  upon  the  one  of  a  dozen 
cases  of  infantile  palsies  in  which  the  surgeon  may  come 
to  the  rescue,  we  must,  above  all,  have  a  thorou<rh  under- 
standing of  the  morbid  lesions. 
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By  WILLIAM    B.   OOLEY,    M.  D., 

LATE    HOUSE    SURGEON. 

{Continued  from  page  48O.) 
ABDOMEN. 

(6)  Hernice. — There  were  35  operations  for  hernia',  di- 
vided as  follows:  Inguinal,  31  cases — ca;cal,  2  ;  properito- 
neal,  2  ;  reducible,  21  ;  irreducible,  5  ;  and  strangulated,  5. 
Femoral,  4  cases — reducible,  3  ;  irreducible,!.     Umbilical, 

1  case — strangulated. 

Operations  for  hernia,  35  cases — recoveries,  33  ;  deaths, 

2  (strangulated). 

The  irietliod  of  operation  pursued  in  the  oidiiiaiy  crises 
may  be  briefly  stated  as  follows:  A  two-and  a-half-inch  to 
tliree-and-a-half-inch  incision  was  made  in  the  line  of  the 
inguinal  canal.  The  sac,  having  been  exposed  just  below 
the  external  ring,  was  cut  across  transversely,  and  the  con- 
tents- of  the  intestine  were  returned  to  the  abdominal 
cavity.  Omentum,  in  small  <|nantities  and  in  good  con- 
dition, was  returned,  but  in  most  cases  it  was  ligated  with 
strong  silk  and  romove<l.  The  upper  portion  of  the  cut 
sac  was  then  freed  from  adjoining  tissues  and  ligated 
with  catgut  as  high  u|)  as  possible.  The  pillars  of  the 
ring   were   next   .'ipjirDximatcd  with  interrupted  catuut  sut- 


ures, usually  three  or  four  in  number,  embracing  the  con- 
joined tendon,  as  well  as  the  external  and  internal  pillars 
of  the  ring.  The  lower  portion  of  the  sac,  unless  easily 
dissected  out,  was  allowed  to  remain,  a;id  was  drained 
through  the  scrotum. 

The  external  wound  was  then  closed,  generally  with  a 
small  rubber  drain  at  the  lower  extremity,  hut  frequently 
with  out  drainage. 

An  antiseptic  dressing,  with  moderate  pressure  obtained 
by  means  of  rubber  plaster  and  a  spica  or  hernia  bandage, 
was  applied  and  allowed  to  remain  from  five  to  seven  days. 

The  patients  were  allowed  to  sit  up,  as  a  rule,  at  the 
end  of  ten  days,  and  at  the  end  of  two  weeks,  if  no  sinus 
remained,  they  were  allowed  to  go  out,  wearing  a  Heaton 
bandage,  with  a  light  pad  over  the  wound.  A  light  truss 
was  advised  as  soon  as  the  cicatrix  had  become  firm. 

Ball's  method  was  employed  in  four  cases.     The  sac, 
instead  of  being  removed  high  up,  was  twisted  and  then  ■ 
sutured  in  the  canal  by  means  of  interrupted  catgut  sut- 
ures. 

The  cases  possessing  points  of  unusual  interest  are  given 
with  more  or  less  detail  below,  while  the  ordinary  cases 
have  been  arranged  in  tabular  form,  containing  only  the 
more  important  points. 

These  may  be  still  further  summarized  as  follows: 

Average  Time  in  Hospital. — For  twenty-four  uncompli- 
cated cases  the  average  duration  of  hospital  treatment  was 
23'6  days.  Nine  patients  left  the  hospital  within  two 
weeks. 

Umentum. — In  eleven  cases  larger  or  smaller  masses  of 
omentum  were  ligated  and  removed.  Four  of  these  cases 
were  followed  by  subsequent  inflammation  of  the  omental 
stump.  In  one  instance  this  was  so  severe  as  to  give  rise 
to  a  sharp  attack  of  localized  peritonitis  in  the  epigastrium. 
This  occurred  about  the  end  of  the  third  week  following  the 
operation,  and  the  patient  had  been  up  and  about  the  waid. 
There  was  an  area  of  well-marked  induration  in  the  e[)igas- 
trium,  circular  in  shape  and  three  inches  in  diameter.  This 
was  exquisitely  tender  on  pressure,  and  was  accompanied  by 
considerable  constitutional  reaction  (temperature,  101*6° 
F. ;  pulse,  120).  This  lasted  about  a  week,  and  symptoms 
gradually  subsided  under  constant  use  of  an  ice-bag. 

In  one  other  case  (irreducible  femoral  hernia)  the  pa- 
tient left  the  hospital  in  February,  1890.  A  small  mass  of 
omentum  had  been  tied  off  at  the  time  of  the  operation. 
The  wound  healed  quickly  and  he  left  the  hospital  at  the 
end  of  twelve  days.  He  returned  in  May,  three  months 
later,  complaining  of  dull  pain  in  the  right  iliac  region. 
By  careful  deep  palpation  an  indistinct  tumor  could  be  felt, 
apparently  in  the  region  of  the  ca'cum.  The  symptoms 
were  not  well  marked,  and  at  the  end  of  a  week,  there  be- 
ing no  increase  in  severity,  he  was  discharged.  In  August, 
1890,  six  months  after  the  operation,  he  again  returned  to 
the  hospital.  The  tumor  was  larger  and  more  clearly  de- 
fined ;  tender  on  pres.sure  and  deeply  seated  in  the  region 
already  described.  lie  complained  of  pain,  loss  of  a])pe- 
tite,  and  constipali-m,  and  his  generiil  condition  was  evi- 
dently imijaired. 

A  second  operation   was  porfornied,  an   incision   being 
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made  over  the  tumor  in  the  iliac  region.  The  mass  was 
found  to  be  the  remains  of  the  omental  stump,  tirmly  ad- 
herent to  the  anterior  abdominal  wall  and  to  adjacent  vis- 
cera by  old  plastic  exudations  that  had  become  organized. 
The  mass  was  removed  and  the  patient  made  a  good  re- 
covery. 

Drainage  was  employed  in  eighteen  of  the  twenty-foui- 
cases.  The  average  time  each  patient  was  in  the  hospital 
in  the  cases  where  drainage  was  employed  was  twenty-seven 
davs ;  where  no  drainage  was  used  it  was  only  thirteen 
days  and  two  thirds. 

Mortality. — The  only  fatal  cases  were  two  in  which  the 
operation  was  performed  for  prolonged  strangulation.  In 
one  case,  described  at  length  below,  the  prognosis  was  very 
grave  owing  to  the  complication  of  advanced  nephritis  and 
diabetes.  In  addition,  the  hernia  was  umbilical  and  the 
portion  of  intestine  strangulated  very  large. 

The  very  large  mass  of  firmly  adherent  omentum  like- 
wise added  to  the  length  and  severity  of  the  operation. 

The  remaining  fatal  case  was  that  of  an  infant  who  was 
almost  in  collapse  at  the  time  of  operation. 

The  following  cases  possessing  points  of  special  interest 
are  given  somewhat  in  detail  : 

CASES    OF    UNUSUAL   INTEREST. 

Case  I.  Properitoneal  Epiplocele  loith  Large  Serova  Effusion 
in  an  "  Hour-glass  "  Sae,  reaemhling  a  Cystic  Tumor  of  the  Ab- 
dominal Wall. — The  patient  was  a  woman,  forty-two  years  of 
age,  in  good  general  health  until  five  years  previous  to  admis- 
sion. At  tliat  time,  without  apparent  cause,  a  swelling  ap- 
peared in  the  lower  portion  of  the  abdomen  on  the  right  side. 

The  tumor  at  tirst  was  reduced  in  size  by  decubitus,  but  after- 
ward was  not  affected  by  position.  Duj-ing  the  five  years  she 
had  seven  attacks  of  severe  abdominal  pain,  localized  in  the 
region  of  the  tumor  and  accompanied  by  nausea  and  vomiting. 
Daring  these  attacks  the  tumor  always  showed  a  marked  in- 
crease in  size.  At  the  time  of  operation,  January,  185)0,  the 
lower  portion  of  the  abdomen  on  the  right  side  was  occupied 
by  an  oblong  tumor,  twelve  by  four  inches,  extending  from  two 
inches  above  the  anterior  superior  spine  of  the  ilium  to  the 
middle  of  the  labium.  The  skin  was  normal  and  the  lower  half 
of  the  tumor  was  distinctly  fluctuating.  There  was  no  impulse 
on  coughing  and  the  tumor  was  dull  over  tlie  whole  area.  (See 
Plate  IV,  Fig.  1.) 

Operation. — A  live-inch  incision  disclosed  a  sac  containing 
several  ounces  of  clear  fluid  and  extending  down  into  the  right 
labium.  Above  this  sac  and  connected  with  it  by  means  of  a 
small  lumen  was  another  and  larger  sac,  containing  a  mass  of 
thickened  omentum  of  the  size  of  the  fist  and  firmly  adherent 
to  the  neck  of  the  sac. 

The  omentum  was  carefully  ligated  and  removed.  The  stump 
was  returned  to  the  abdominal  cavity  and  the  wound  closed, 
free  drainage  being  secured  by  rubber  lubes. 

Some  suppuration  followed,  but  the  patient  made  a  good  re- 
covery. The  position  of  the  hernial  sac  was  apparently  be- 
tween the  transversalis  fascia  and  the  overlying  muscles. 

Case  II. — Properitoneal  Hernia,  with  Undencended Atrophied 
Te»li»\  Radical  Operation  ;  Castration. — The  patient  was  thirty- 
six  years  of  age,  and  since  childhood  hud  noticed  a  swelling  in 
the  right  inguinal  region.  The  scrotum  had  never  contained 
more  than  one  testis.  During  the  last  year  and  a  half  ho  hud 
worn  a  truss,  hut  this  hud  caused  consideniblo  pnin — so  mnrh 
that  he  decided  to  submit  to  an  operation.    Examination  showed 


an  elliptoid  swelling  in  the  right  iliac  region,  extending 
just  below  the  level  of  the  anterior  superior  spine  obliqu 
down  to  the  internal  abdominal  ring.     The  tumor  was  dull  oi 
percussion  and  gave  a  distinct  impulse  on  coughing,  but  the 
size  was  affected  neither  by  change  in  position  nor  by  manipu- 
lation.    (See  Plate  IV,  Fig.  2.) 

Operation,  January,  1890. — A  three-and-a-half-inoh  incision 
over  the  lower  portion  of  the  tumor  revealed  a  sac,  situated 
just  beneath  the  muscular  plane,  containing  an  atrophied  testis. 
Posterior  to  this  sac  and  entirely  separate  from  it  was  found  a 
second  larger  sac,  which  contained  a  mass  of  adherent  omen 
tum.  This  sac  was  a  true  hernial  sac,  but,  instead  of  following 
the  usual  course  and  emerging  at 
the  external  ring,  it  had  apparently 
dissected  up  between  the  trans- 
versalis fascia  and  the  overlying 
muscles,  and  had  formed  an  inter- 
parietal pouch.  The  omentum  was 
firmly  adherent  at  the  internal  ring. 

The  adhesions  were  freed,  the 
mass  of  omentum  tied  off,  and  the 
stump  returned  into  the  abdominal 
cavity.  Eecovery  was  raiiid  and 
uninterrupted. 


Fia. .'). — u,  the  external  abdomi- 
nal ring ;  6,  the  sac  (the 
tunica  vaginalis)  just  be- 
neath the  external  oblique 
aponeurosis ;  c,  the  atro- 
phied testis  :  d.  the  deeper 
properitoneal  sac  bulging 
into  the  tunica  vaginalis  and 
containing  omentum. 


These  cases  have  been  given 
somewhat  minutely  because  they 
are  so  exceedingly  rare. 

Dr.  Torrey,  of  Brooklyn,  reported  a  very  interesting 
case  in  1888,*  and  following  the  report  of  the  case  is  an 
excellent^summary  of  the  literature  of  the  subject.  Accord- 
ing to  his  statistics  the  total  number  of  cases  reported  from 
1749  to  1888  is  35,  with  28  deaths.  In  a  very  large  nutu- 
ber  of  these  cases  the  diagnosis  was  not  made  until  the 
autopsy,  and  in  some  cases  distinguished  surgeons  had 
failed  to  recognize  the  true  nature  of  the  hernia  at  the  time 
of  operation. 

In  Langenbeck's  case  (1875)  a  tumor  in  the  right 
groin  had  been  reduced,  but  symptoms  of  strangulation 
continuing,  an  operation  was  performed,  on  the  supposition 
that  the  reduction  had  been  en  masse.  A  portion  of  the 
intestine  was  found  gangrenous.  This  was  resected  and 
the  remainder  of  the  loop  returned  into  a  cavity  which  the 
surgeon  supposed  was  the  abdominal.  The  patient  died, 
and  the  autopsy  showed  the  intestines  had  been  simply  re- 
turned to  a  properitoneal  pouch,  situated  between  the  parie- 
tal peritonoeum  and  the  fascia  transversalis. 

In  addition  to  Dr.  Torrey's  case,  another  was  reported 
by  Dr.  Hartley,  of  New  York,  in  1887, f  which  resulted  in 
recovery.  Both  cases  presented  symptoms  of  intestinal  ob- 
struction following  the  reduction  of  a  previously  existing 
hernia.  The  reduction  in  Dr.  Torrey's  case  was  nine  days, 
and  in  Dr.  Hartley's  case  five  days,  prior  to  the  operation. 
In  the  former  case  stercoraceous  vomiting  had  existed  for 
five  days,  and  the  patient  was  almost  in  collapse  at  the  time 
of  the  operation.  In  one  case  the  pouch  wa.s  situated  be* 
tween  the  transversalis  fascia  and  the  overlying  muscles, 
while  in  the  other  it  was  found  between  the  parietal  [leri- 
toiiicuni  and  the  fascia  transversalis. 


*  Amain  of  Suryerii,  1888,  p.  IBO. 

f  Nem  York  iledicaljoariud,  April  23,  1887. 
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Although  this  form  of  hernia  is  so  seldom  met  with, 
still  the  failure  to  recognize  it  early  is  fraught  with  such 
serious  consequences  to  the  patient  that  it  becomes  a  dutj' 
to  render  the  diagnosis  as  clear  as  possible.  The  cases  that 
have  been  reported  thus  far  have  been  almost  entirely  in- 
testinal. It  is  quite  possible  that  omental  herniie  of  this 
variety  may  occur  as  frequently,  but,  being  less  liable  to  be- 
come strangulated,  they  would  be  less  likely  to  be  recog- 
nized. 

In  a  large  number  of  the  cases  the  hernia  was  of  the 
congenital  type,  and  associated  with  an  undescended  testis. 
In  fact,  some  writers — e.g.,  Streubel — are  inclined  to  give  a 
distinctly  causal  relation  to  this  fact,  believing  that  the  tes- 
tis in  the  canal  offers  sufficient  obstruction  to  change  the 
direction  of  the  hernial  progress.  The  same  would  be  true 
of  an  imperfect  truss. 

The  undescended  testis  and  tiie  imperfect  truss  are  un- 
doubtedly important,  if  not  the  only  factors,  in  the  produc- 
tion of  this  variety  of  hernia.  In  regard  to  the  diagnosis  I 
am  able  to  add  but  little.  The  accompanying  photographs 
(see  Plate  IV)  show  the  external  appearance  in  the  cases  de- 
scribed. I  have  seen  one  other  case  at  the  Hospital  for  the 
Ruptured  and  Crippled,  in  which  the  probable  diagnosis  of 
a  reducible  properitoneal  hernia  was  made.  After  apparent 
reduction  a  distinct  tumor  could  be  felt  in  the  right  iliac 
region.  On  further  manipulation,  this  disappeared  within 
the  abdominal  cavity,  reduction  having  been  obtained  by 
pressure  downward  and  inward. 

Points  in  Diagnosis. — The  previous  history  of  hernia, 
reducible  at  first ;  the  presence  of  an  undescended  testis  in 
the  canal,  or  anything  else  that  might  offer  a  mechanical 
obstruction  to  the  further  descent  of  the  hernial  sac — e.  g., 
a  hydrocele  of  the  cord  (or  of  the  canal  of  Nuck  in  the  fe- 
male), or  an  ineflFective  truss — one  or  more  of  these  condi- 
tions associated  with  a  tumor  in  the  iliac  region  would  en- 
able one  to  make  a  probable  diagnosis  of  properitoneal 
hernia. 

The  first  ca.se  of  Dr.  IJull's  is  the  only  one  I  have 
found  reported  occurring  in  a  woman.  In  this  case  the 
hydrocele  of  the  canal  of  Nuck,  gradually  increasing  in 
size,  undoubtedly  furnished  the  obstruction  which  caused 
the  hernia  to  dissect  upward,  forming  a  pouch  in  the  inter- 
muscular layers. 

Cask  III.  Strangulated  Direct  Inguinal  Hernia,  with  rery 
Acute  Symptoms  ;  Operation  ;  Recovery. — The  patient,  a  m.ile, 
nineteen  years  of  age,  had  Iiad  no  previous  history  of  hernia. 
VLile  innkinj^  a  strong  effort  to  puss  urine  (having  been  obliged 
to  retain  it  for  a  long  time)  lie  felt  something  give  way  in  the 
right  inguinal  region,  and  at  the  .'•ame  time  a  swelling  of  about 
the  size  of  an  egg  appeared.  He  was  seized  with  sudden  and 
excruciating  pain,  quickly  followed  by  nausea  and  vomiting, 
lie  was  brought  to  the  ho.spital  an  lidur  later  almost  in  a  stale 
of  collapse. 

There  was  a  tumor  in  the  right  iugnioal  region  of  the  size 
of  a  hen's  egg,  but  not  extending  into  the  external  ring.  The 
skin  was  reddened,  and  tenderness  was  very  marked.  (Opera- 
tor, lir.  Coley.) 

A  three-inch  incision  disclosed  a  hernial  sac  containing  con- 
siderable yellow  serum,  and  a  knuckle  of  small  intestine  four 
inches  in  length,  moderately  congested.  The  ctmstriction  at 
the  neck  of  the  sac  was  exceedingly  tight,  and  had  tn  1k>  very 


freely  divided  with  a  blunt-pointed  bistoury  before  the  intes- 
tine could  be  returned.  The  wound  was  closed  in  the  usual 
way  and  prompt  recovery  followed. 

Case  IV.  Very  Large  Strangulated  Umhilical  Hernia,  com- 
plicated loith  Diahetes  and  Chronic  Parenchymatous  KepJiritis ; 
Operation;  Heath — D.  M.,  aged  sixty-three,  female,  born  in 
Irelarid.  Her  general  condition  had  long  been  very  poor.  Her 
urine  before  the  operation  contained  four  and  a  half  per  cent, 
of  sugar  and  a  large  amount  of  albumin,  with  hyaline,  granular, 
and  waxy  casts. 

She  had  beeu  sutfeiing  from  an  umbilical  hernia  for  eight- 
een years,  reducible  in  part  until  thirty-six  hours  previous  to 
operation.  There  was  present  in  the  region  of  the  umbilicus  a 
tumor  of  the  size  of  a  man's  head,  irregular  in  shape  and  very 
tense.  The  skin  was  reddened  and  the  turaor  was  partly  dull 
and  partly  tympanitic  bn  percussion.  She  complained  of  severe 
abdominal  pain,  and  vomiting  was  frequent  and  slightly  fiecal 
in  character.  The  pulse  was  rapid  and  weak  and  the  tempera- 
ture lor  F. 

A  five-inch  median  incision  showed  a  hernial  sac  containing  • 
a  large  mass  of  thickened  and  intiltrated  omentum,  which  com- 
pletely  surrounded   a   i)iece  of   small   intestine,  six  inches  in 
length,  inclosing  it  in  a  second  omental  sac. 

The  intestine  was  considerably  congested  and  darker  than 
normal,  but  regained  its  normal  color  on  removing  the  constric- 
tion. 

A  mass  of  omentum  of  the  size  of  two  fists  was  ligated  and 
removed.  The  patient  did  well  for  three  days  and  then  had  a 
severe  attack  of  oedema  of  the  lungs  which  rapidly  proved 
fatal. 

Case  V.  Large  Congenital  Ccecal  Hernia  ;  Radical  Opera- 
tion;  Recorery. — The  patient,  a  boy  sixteen  years  of  age,  had 
a  congenital  hernia  on  the  right  side  with  rapid  increase  in  size 
during  the  last  six  months.  A  truss  had  been  tried  but  had 
proved  ineffectual.  At  the  time  of  operation  there  was  present 
a  tumor  occupying  the  right  half  of  the  scrotum  and  extending 
up  into  the  inguinal  canal  (three  and  a  half  by  seven  inches). 

Operation,  March  8, 1S90. — On  opening  the  sac,  the  ciBCuni, 
with  a  very  short  vermiform  appendix,  presented  ;  and  just  be- 
low this  was  seen  the  testicle,  slightly  atrophied.  The  csecnra 
was  dissected  off  from  the  posterior  attachment,  leaving  a  raw 
surface,  two  by  three  inches  in  area,  not  covered  by  perito- 
meum.  This  allowed  the  testis  sulBcient  freedom  to  be  drawn 
down  into  the  scrotum. 

There  being  no  true  sac,  from  the  nature  of  the  hernia,  the 
outer  layer  of  the  peritona?nm  was  sutured  and  the  remainder 
of  the  wound  closed  in  the  usual  way. 

Recovery  was  prompt,  and  at  the  present  time,  thirteen 
months  after  operation,  he  has  had  no  recurrence. 

Case  VI.  Large  Irreducihle  Scrotal  Epriploceh ;  Omentum 
Ligated ;  Secondary  Inflammation  of  the  Stump. — The  patient, 
a  German,  twenty-ime  years  old,  entered  the  hospital  in  Febru- 
ary, 1800,  with  a  scrotal  hernia  of  the  size  of  a  coooanut.  lie 
had  been  unable  to  reduce  it  for  three  months.  .\t  the  operation 
the  sac  whs  found  to  contain  a  large  mass  of  adherent  omentum. 
This  was  ligated  with  strong  silk  at  the  neck  of  the  sac  and  re- 
moved, the  stump  being  returned  into  the  abdominal  cavity. 
During  the  fourth  week  a  tumor  of  about  the  size  of  an  orange 
appeared  in  the  epigastric  region.  This  was  hard,  exquisitely 
tender,  and  unmistakahly  intraperitoneal.  The  temper.tture  rose 
to  101'5°,  an<l  the  jiulse  became  rapid  and  weak.  The  tumor 
increased  in  size  and  the  symptoms  in  severity  for  two  or  three 
days,  at  the  end  of  which  time  there  was  a  gradual  remission, 
and  two  weeks  later  they  hail  entirely  disappeared. 

Cask  VII.  Large  Irreducihle  Ca-cnl  Hernia;  Operation; 
Recnrery ;  Sulmetjuent   Recurrence. — J.   1>.,  a  man,  thirty-nine 
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years  of  age,  was  admitted  on  May  17,  1890.  He  had  had  a 
hernia  for  four  year?,  which  had  been  reducible  until  a  month 
previous  to  his  entering  the  hospital.  The  right  half  of  the 
scrotum  was  occupied  by  a  large  tumor  extending  up  into  the 
iu;iuinal  region  (twelve  inches  in  its  longest  diameter).  There 
was  a  distinct  impulse  on  coughing,  but  the  tumor  could  not 
be  reduced.  The  upper  jiortion  was  resonant  and  the  lower 
dull. 

A  tiveineh  incision  disclosed  a  sac  containing  the  cfecum 
and  about  eighteen  inches  of  the  colon,  which  were  bound  by 
old  and  very  tirm  adhesions  to  a  large  mass  of  omentum.  Tliere 
was  no  true  hernial  sac.  The  adhesiocs  were  separated  with 
great  difficulty,  leaving  large  areas  of  raw  surface.  The  hsemor- 
rhage,  which  was  free,  was  controlled  by  the  cautery.  The 
omentum  was  ligated  and  removed  and  the  intestine  returned 
to  the  abdomen.  It  was  impossible  to  close  the  canal  satisfac- 
torily, for  the  hernia  had  almost  entirely  obliterated  it.  A  large 
glass  drain  and  iodoform  tampon,  extending  into  the  abdominal 
cavity,  were  left  in  the  wound. 

Recovery  was  somewhat  delayed  by  the  sloughing  of  the 
•  scrotal  portion  of  the  sac,  which  in  this  instance  was  not  re- 
moved.    The  patient  has  been  kept  under  observation  since. 
He  had  a  recurrence  shortly  after  the  operation,  and  at  present 


the  hernia  is  of  about  half  its  former  size  and  controlled  by  a 
truss. 

Case  VIII.  Strangulated  Inguinal  Hernia;  Operation; 
Death. — I.  S.,  nine  months  old,  male,  was  brought  to  the  hos- 
pital on  May  22,  1890,  with  the  history  of  a  swelling  in  the  left 
groin  since  birth,  increasing  in  size  and  flrally  becoming  irre- 
ducible. Symptoms  of  strangulation  developing,  an  operation 
was  performed.  A  loop  of  small  intestine  an  inch  and  a  half  in 
length  was  found  in  the  sac.  It  was  moderately  congested,  but 
soon  regained  its  normal  color  on  removing  the  constriction. 
The  patient's  condition  was  very  bad  at  the  time  of  the  opera- 
tion, but  he  rallied  well  under  stimulants.  On  the  following 
day  the  temperature  rose  to  105°.  It  continued  high,  and  on 
the  third  day  death  ensued. 

Case  IX.  Strangulated  Inguinal  Ilrrnia  ;  Perforation  of 
Intestine  ;  Reeoi^ery. — The  patient,  a  man,  sixty-five  years  of  age, 
had  had  a  hernia  twenty  years,  which  had  become  strangulated 
two  days  previous  to  his  admission.  At  the  time  of  the  opera- 
tion there  was  a  tumor  of  the  size  of  a  hen"s  egg  in  the  left 
inguinal  region.  This  was  resonant  on  percussion  and  very 
tender.  The  whole  abdomen  was  tympanitic  and  distended. 
The  temperature  was  100'4°  and  the  pulse  136.  The  operation 
was  performed  soon  after  his  admission.     The  hernial  sac  con- 


TABLE   OK   REMAINING 

OASES. 

DiagnogiB. 

Age. 

Sex.  1 

Dnration. 

Size. 

Truss. 

Operation. 

Wound  healing. 

Time  in 
tioepital 

Drainage. 

Remarks. 

1.  R.  i. 

IT 

'^ 

2yrs. 

Walnut. 

None. 

End   of   sac  sutured    Primary  union, 
in  canal. 

21  d. 

Horsehair. 

•1.  L.  f. 

26 

M. 

6  vrs. 

" 

Truss. 

Usual  method.                       "         " 

17  d. 

" 

Omentum  tied  off. 

:{.  L.  i. 

33 

JI. 

1  d. 

Fist. 

>' 

"         "                      Some  suppura- 

60  d. 

Two  rubber. 

tion  ;  sinus. 

4.  L.  i. 

33 

M. 

9yrs. 

"         :     " 

"         " 

Primary  union. 

21  d. 

" 

1,                            u 

.5.  R.  i. 

19 

M. 

3  mo. 

Egg. 

,1         11 

13  d. 

" 

"              " 

e.  R.    i.    (incarc. 

40 

F. 

5  yrs. 

Walnut.        " 

"         " 

"         " 

30  d. 

Glass. 

Four  punctures  made 

4  days). 

in  gut. 

7.  L.  i. 

31 

M. 

2  yrs. 

Egg. 

Usual  method;  sutures.          "         " 
and  lig;»ture  all  silk.' 

15  d. 

No  drain. 

Omentum  ligated. 

S.  R.  i.,  irreduc. 

42 

M. 

12  yrs. 

Fist. 

Usual  metliod. 

Primary  union ; 

70  d. 

Rubber  drain. 

Omentum  tied  off. 

tube  sinus. 

9.  F.  h. 

47 

M. 

8  wks. 

Egg. 

None. 

"         " 

Primary  union. 

10  d. 

lod.  gauze  " 

10.  L.  i. 

24 

M. 

8  mo. 

Fist. 

Truss. 

U                  11 

"         " 

1.5  d. 

No  drain. 

11.  R.  i. 

21 

M. 

U  yr. 

Egg. 

"        " 

"         " 

10  d. 

" 

1:;.  R.  f.,  irreduc. 

.50 

M. 

2  yrs. 

12  d. 

Rubber. 

Omentum    tied    otV ; 
subsequent  inflam- 
mation of  stump. 

13.  L.  i. 

26 

H. 

J 

Fist. 

" 

"        " 

"         " 

66  d. 

" 

Omentum    tied    off ; 

1 

subsequent  inflam- 

1 

mation  of  stump. 

14.  L.  i. 

36 

F. 

6  yrs. 

"           1      " 

"        " 

24  d. 

" 

1.-..   K.  i. 

20 

M. 

9  yrs. 

Walnut,  i      " 

Usual  method ;  unde- 

41 d. 

" 

Testicle  removed. 

scended  testicle.       ! 

111.  K.  i.,  irreduc. 

17 

M. 

10  yrs. 

Fist. 

** 

Usual  method. 

18  d. 

" 

Double  hour  -  glass 
contraction. 

17.  Double  i. 

34 

M. 

2  yrs.  1  mo. 
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20  d. 

Drain  on  one 
side,  no  drain 
ou  the  other. 

1 S.  R.  f. 

24 

F. 
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" 
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20 

M. 
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tion of  stump. 
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34 

M. 

Congenital. 

Two  fists. 

Sac  twisted  and  sut- 
ured in  canal. 

28  d. 

Rubber. 

Large  mass  of  omen- 
tum tied  off;  sub- 
sequent influm. 

•n.  Double  i. 

11 

M. 

1  yr. 

Very 
small. 

" 

Sac  not  found. 

16  d. 

No  drainage. 

22.   U.  i. 

20 

M. 

4  yrs. 

Egg. 

** 

Sac  twisted  and  sut- 
ured in  canal. 

12  d. 

" 

■a.    K.  i.,  irreduc. 

32 

H. 

Congenital. 

Fist. 

Sac contiiined  testicle;!         " 
tunica  .shut  off  with 
catgut  ligature. 

I2d. 

Rubber. 

Omentum  tied  off. 

-•I.  R.  i.,  compli- 

5S 

M. 

•> 

Small. 

None. 

Large    hydrocele    of  , 

11  <l. 

Late<l    with    hy- 

cord    with     amall 

drocele  of  cord. 

hernia  above. 
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tained  a  small  amount  of  bloody  serum,  together  with  a  knuckle 
of  small  intestine  about  four  inches  in  length.  This  was  greatly 
congested,  and  one  portion,  about  an  inch  in  diameter,  was  of  a 
very  dark  color  and  denuded  of  its  peritoneal  coat.  A  perfora- 
tion was  found  in  the  center  of  this  area,  from  which  a  stiiall 
amount  of  faecal  matter  escaped.  The  opening  was  closed  with 
catgut  sutures  and  the  sac  ligated  high  up  and  removed.  The 
wound  was  closed  by  the  usual  method.  Recovery,  rapid  and 
nninterrnpted,  followed. 

Case  X. — Strangulated  Inguinal  Hernia  ;  Hydrocele  of  the 
Cord;  Operation;  Recovery. — The  patient,  a  man,  fifty-three 
years  of  age,  was  admitted  on  April  10,  1890.  He  had  had  a 
hernia  for  five  years,  which  had  been  reducible  until  twenty- 
four  hours  previous  to  his  admission.  Symptoms  of  strangula- 
tion quickly  developed,  and  an  operation  was  performed  soon 
after  his  entrance  (operator.  Dr.  Coley).  The  right  inguinal 
region  was  occupied  by  a  tumor  of  the  size  of  a  cocoanut,  dull 
on  percussion,  very  tender,  and  not  reducible  with  a  moderate 
amount  of  manipulation.  A  three-inch  incision  over  the  canal 
exposed  a  sac  containing  about  an  ounce  of  clear  serum.  Pos- 
terior to  this  was  a  second  larger  sac  containing  a  loop  of  small 
intestine,  four  inches  in  length,  and  a  small  quantity  of  dark, 
bloody  fluid.  The  intestine  was  of  very  dark  color,  but  became 
nearly  normal  after  the  constriction  had  been  divided,  and  was 
returned  to  the  abdomen.  The-  first  sac  was  not  connected 
either  with  the  hernial  sac  or  with  the  tunica  vaginalis,  and 
was  evidently  an  encysted  hydrocele  of  the  cord. 

An  uninterrupted  recovery  followed,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  the  patient  was  very  alcoholic. 

The  accompanying  table  contains  Ji  summary  of  the  re- 
maining cases. 

(To  be  continued.) 


A  CASE  OF 

HOMONYMOUS  HEMIOPIC  HALLUCINATIONS, 

WITH   LESION   OF  THE   RIGHT  OPTIC   TRACT. 

By  G.   E.    de  SCIIVVEIXITZ,  M.  D., 

OPHTHALMIC    91TKOEON   TO  THE    PHILADKLPHIA    HOSPITAL  ;    OPHTHALMOLOGIST 
TO  THE  OETHOP.EOIC   BOBPITAL  AND  INFIRMAItV   POIt   NEUVOUS   DISEASES. 

Dr.  Frederick  Peterson  (^New  York  Medical  Journal, 
January  31,  1891)  contributes  a  most  interesting  and  in- 
structive article  describing,  in  addition  to  his  previous  work 
on  visual  hallucinations  in  chronic  delusional  insanity,  a  case 
in  wliich  the  phenomenon  of  hallucinations  occurred  in  the 
dark  fields  of  hemianopsia.  This  account  recalls  a  some- 
what analogous  case  which  I  have  seen  and  in  part  described. 
In  the  Journal  of  Nervous  and  Mental  Diseases  for  May, 
1887,  there  is  reported  a  scries  of  cases  illustrating  various 
forms  of  hemianopsia  and  other  irregularities  in  the  field 
of  vision.  Case  V  of  this  list  was  that  of  a  patient  aged 
twenty-nine,  in  good  health  until  his  twenty-first  year,  when 
he  began  to  have  asthma.  Some  months  before  his  admis- 
sion to  the  University  Hospital  there  was  morbid  sleep, 
and  a  month  later  a  convulsion,  general  in  character,  fol- 
lowed by  a  number  of  similar  attacks,  until  ho  became  irra- 
tional and  violent,  remaining  so  for  twenty-four  liours.  The 
examination  of  the  eyes  demonstrated  slight  optic  neuritis 
and  left  lateral  hemianopsia,  the  dividing  line  passing  in 
advance  of  the  fixing  point.  The  preserved  fields  were 
much  contracted.    The  patient  had  repeated  seizures  of  the 


character  previously  described,  during  the  intervals  exhibit- 
ing delirium  of  grandeur,  and  finally  became  so  violent  that 
it  was  necessary  to  send  him  to  an  asylum. 

At  the  time  the  case  was  reported  I  was  not  aware  of 
what  I  subsequently  ascertained  in  another  examination — 
namely,  that  preceding  the  hemianopsia  this  patient  had 
seen  visions  of  chairs,  tables,  and  other  articles  of  furniture, 
not  really  present,  in  the  fields  which  afterward  were  ob- 
literated. The  hemianopsia  was  then  complete,  and  al- 
though he  told  me  of  these  hallucinations,  for  he  was  then 
quite  rational,  he  was  not  able  to  state  positively  whether 
they  disappeared  immediately  after  the  hemianopsia  set  in, 
or  whether  they  remained  for  some  time  in  the  dark  half- 
fields.  I  have  referred  to  the  hallucinations  in  this  case  in 
an  article  on  Headache  Associated  with  Unusual  Visual 
Phenomena  (  University  Medical  Magazine,  vol.  i,  p.  456). 

After  the  man  passed  from  my  observation  he  was  con- 
fined in  an  insane  asylum  and  died.  At  the  post-mortem, 
made  by  Dr.  Dercum,  there  was  found  gummatous  infil- 
tration at  the  base  of  the  brain  pressing  upon  the  right 
optic  tract,  in  association  with  more  or  less  oedema  of  the 
pia  mater,  and  meningitis.  I  am  not  aware  that  any  lesion 
of  the  occipital  lobe  was  present ;  in  fact,  from  the  symp- 
toms it  was  not  probable  that  one  would  be  found,  and  the 
clinical  diagnosis  of  syphilitic  meningitis  with  pressure  upon 
the  right  optic  tract  had  been  made. 

Dr.  Peterson,  commenting  upon  the  various  types  of 
hemiopic  hallucination  which  have  been  seen  in  chronic 
brain  disease,  divides  them  into  simple  transitory  halluci- 
nations, announcing  the  onset  of  an  organic  lesion  which 
rapidly  produces  complete  blindness  on  one  side,  as  in  Dr. 
Seguin's  original  case,  and  those  which  are  projected  into 
the  dark  fields  and  last  from  a  few  days  to  a  few  months. 
The  case  to  which  I  have  referred  belongs  to  the  first  class, 
the  hallucinations  being  transitory  and  preceding  the  advent 
of  the  hemianopsia.  Whether  or  not  they  continued  for  a 
time  in  the  dark  fields  after  the  full  development  of  the 
hemianopsia  was  not  certainly  ascertained. 

In  the  examples  of  headache  with  unusual  visual  phe- 
nomena which  I  have  described  {loc.  cit.),  it  may  bo  inter- 
esting to  note  that  the  hallucination  in  one  case,  which  ap- 
peared as  the  very  constant  prodrome  of  an  attack  of  mi- 
graine, consisted  of  the  form  of  a  member  of  the  patient's 
household,  and  always  manifested  itself  on  the  left  side. 
In  another  case  in  which  the  visions  were  either  mice  or 
dog.s,  the  apparent  objects  were  stated  to  be  seen  only  upon 
the  right  side,  or,  as  the  patient  said,  only  with  the  right 
eye.  In  none  of  tiiL-so  cases,  however,  was  there  hemian- 
opsia. 

Tho  Death  of  Dr.  Paul  H.  Kretzschmar,  of  Brooklyn,  took  place  at 
liis  lionie  on  lloiiiliiv,  .\piil  27th.  He  is  said  to  b-ive  bad  Bright's  ilis- 
ciise,  but  the  end  was  siidilen,  and  is  reported  to  have  hocir  precipitated 
by  an  att  ck  of  hiftncnzu.  The  deceased,  who  was  forly-thrce  years 
old,  was  a  Oerinan,  but  came  to  this  country  at  an  early  age  and  re- 
ceived his  medical  education  at  the  Long  Island  College  UospituI, 
Brooklyn,  of  which  city  lie  soon  became  n  successful  practitioner  and 
a  citizen  of  well-known  public  spirit.  At  the  lime  of  his  death  lie  was 
a  member  of  tlic  board  of  sujiervisors  of  tlic  County  of  Kings,  and  in 
that  capacity  he  had  distinguished  himself  by  his  endeavors  to  check 
the  extravagant  expenditure  of  the  public  funds. 
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THE    WASHLXGTOX    MEETIXG  OF  THE  AMERICAN   MEDICAL 
ASSOCIATION. 

The  forty-second  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Medical 
Association,  beginning  on  Tuesday  of  next  week,  in  Washing- 
ton, gives  promise  of  being  well  attended  and  of  proving  prof- 
itable and  agreeable  to  those  who  take  part  in  it.  On  all  oc- 
casions the  physicians  of  Washington  have  shown  themselves 
to  be  possessed  of  unusual  capabilities  in  the  way  of  making 
their  visiting  brethren  comfortable,  and  the  people  of  the  Dis- 
trict in  general  have  joined  with  them  heartily  in  hospitality. 
To  our  mind,  this  state  of  things,  more  than  the  fact  that 
Washington  is  the  capital  of  the  nation,  is  at  the  bottom  of  the 
increasing  disposition  shown  of  late  years  to  bold  important 
medical  meetings  in  that  city.  For  a  like  reason  perhaps- — 
although  other  arguments  have  been  the  ones  mentioned — 
there  has  been  some  talk  recently  of  making  Washington  the 
"  permanent  home "  of  the  American  Medical  Association. 
This  scheme,  we  presume,  involves  the  acquisition  of  a  bnilding 
devoted  to  the  association's  work,  or  at  least  of  quarters  for  its 
library.  It  is  more  or  less  intertwined,  moreover,  with  the 
project  of  transferring  the  publication  of  the  association's 
Journal  from  Chicago  to  Washington,  although  the  latter  step 
may  be  taken  quite  independently  of  the  former.  Both  propo- 
sitions seem  to  us  to  call  for  the  fullest  consideration  before 
they  are  acted  upon. 

Probably  the  proposal  to  transfer  the  Journal  to  Washing- 
ton will  first  engage  the  association's  serious  attention  ;  indeed, 
it  is  almost  sure  to  come  up  at  the  approaching  meeting,  for  ac- 
tion has  been  taken  by  the  trustees  of  the  Journal  to  refer  it  to 
the  general  meeting  of  the  association.  It  is  not  easy  to  form 
a  decided  opinion  as  to  what  action  the  meeting  will  take  on 
this  question,  for  the  considerations  that  will  lead  men  to  vote 
either  way  are  diverse.  Doubtless  many  will  be  influenced  by 
sectional  feeling,  hut  this  is  not  all-pervading;  we  find  so  pro- 
nounced a  Western  man  as  Dr.  Comegys,  of  Cincinnati,  advo- 
cating the  removal,  and  a  journal  so  distinctly  Eastern  as  the 
Albany  Medical  jinnoio  declaring  tliat  the  arguments  advanced 
in  favor  of  the  measure  do  not  "  carry  with  them  an  over- 
whelming amount  of  conviction."  There  are  many  who  will 
dissociate  themselves  from  considerations  of  sectional  pride  and 
ambition  when  so  important  a  proposition  comes  aclually  to  a 
vote,  and  will  act  from  convictions  or  intuitions  having  nothing 
in  view  but  the  welfare  of  the  association  so  far  as  it  is  bound 
op  with  the  conduct  of  the  Journal.  These  views  will  natural- 
ly be  coriHicting,  and,  unless  those  held  on  one  side  of  the  ques- 
tion are  found  to  preponderate  decidedly,  it  would  not  be 
strange  to  see  the  whole  matter  postponed,  so  far  as  decisive 


action  is  concerned,  or  recommitted  to  the  hoard  of  trustees, 
perhaps  with  instructions. 


MIAOU  PARAGRAPIlti. 

ACCIDENTAL  H.EMORRH.\GE   DURING   THE   LAST   MONTHS 
OF   PREGNANCY. 

Ix  the  Brooklyn  Medical  Journal  for  October,  1890,  Dr.  J. 
L.  Kortright  has  a  paper  on  this  subject.  The  diagnosis  has  to 
be  made  between  this  condition  and  placenta  prasvia,  hysteria, 
colic,  syncope,  collapse  from  any  cause,  and  rupture  of  the 
uterus.  Accidental  haemorrhage  is  extremely  fatal  to  the  foe- 
tus, and  places  the  mother  in  great  jeopardy.  Its  cause  is  some 
slight  accident  to  an  enfeebled  ansemic  or  albuminuric  woman. 
The  symptoms  are  collapse,  great  pain,  feeble  uterine  contrac- 
tion, and  increased  uterine  tension,  with  or  without  external 
hsemorrhage.  When  the  case  is  seen  early,  delivery  should  be 
accomplished  as  rapidly  as  possible.  When  the  case  is  seen 
late,  one  may  rupture  the  membranes  and  wait  for  the  presence 
of  uterine  contractions. 


HYSTERIA   WITH   PAROXYSMAL   INSPIRATORY   SPASM. 

The  Johns  Hopl-ins  Hosjntal  Bulletin  for  December,  1890, 
contains  an  account  of  a  patient  of  Dr.  Hoch's,  a  Russian,  who 
began  to  produce  peculiar  spasmodic  sounds  after  a  fit  of  anger 
in  October  last.  These  are  loud  gasping  noises  during  inspira- 
tion that  frequently  prolong  it.  They  come  on  at  intervals,  and 
vary  in  intensity.  Hysterical  coughs,  cries,  and  sneezing  come 
on  with  expiration.  Paroxysmal  inspiratory  spasm  is  closely 
allied  to  hy.^terical  singultus  and  yawning,  which  are  frequently 
inspiratory.  Echolalia  and  coprolalia  are  classed  by  French 
writers  among  the  tics  convulni/n,  and  are  not  to  be  considered 
in  any  particular  as  muscular  8|>asms.  In  a  case  that  lasted  for 
several  years,  similar  to  this  Russian's — no  sound  being  emit- 
ted, however,  and  the  spasm  being  more  clonic  than  tonic — the 
patient  recovered  under  hygienic  and  psychic  treatment. 


MEDICAL   WOMEN   IN   INDIA. 

AcooKDiNo  to  the  Revue  generate  de  clinique  et  de  therapeu- 
tiqve  for  October  15, 1890,  during  the  academic  year  1889  there 
were  twenty-four  women  students  at  the  medical  college  in 
Calcutta,  eleven  at  Campbelle,  five  at  Cuttack,  and  thirty- nine 
at  the  University  of  Madras.  Seven  women  at  Ayra  have  ob- 
tained licenses  to  practice,  and  nineteen  at  Lahore.  In  Bom- 
bay, Poonah,  Ahmedabad,  Hyderabad,  and  elsewhere  in  India 
there  are  also  women  studying  medicine. 


THE  LOCAL  USE  OF  OIL  OF  WINTERGREEN  IN  RHEUMATISM. 

The  Mercredi  medical  mentions  that  Dr.  Staples,  of  England, 
has  for  the  past  four  years  been  using  oil  of  winiergreen  in  the 
local  treatment  of  rheumatic  affections,  subacute  and  chronic. 
He  employs  a  liniment  of  equal  parts  of  oil  of  wintergreen  and 
olive  oil,  afterward  keeping  the  member  covered,  and  says  that 
the  pains  disappear  at  the  end  of  from  four  to  six  hours.  It  is, 
moreover,  efficacious  in  the  chronic  form.  Of  over  a  hundred 
patients  so  treated,  two  only  have  received  no  benefit. 


ANOSMIA. 


The  Gazette  des  hdjntaux  for  .July  31,  1890,  records  a  case 
without  other  apparent  cause  than  frequent  attacks  of  coryza. 
To  the  patient,  flowers,  tobacco,  stale  eggs,  rank  cheese,  musk, 
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burnt  liannel,  smoking  lamps,  burning  fat,  beer,  coffee,  and 
ranciil  batter  were  without  odor.  The  taste  was  normal — salty, 
sweet,  bitter,  and  acid  substances  being  readily  distinguishable. 
There  was  no  history  of  traumatism,  such  as  a  blow  at  the  root 
of  the  nose.     The  family  history  was  good. 


THE   MEDICAL   AND  SURGICAL   REPORTER. 

In  tbe  last  number  of  this  well-known  Philadelphia  weekly 
Dr.  Charles  W.  Dulles  announces  his  withdrawal  from  the  edi- 
torship, which  he  has  held  for  the  last  four  years — for  the  first 
few  months  in  conjunction  with  the  late  Dr.  N.  A.  Randolph. 
Dr.  Dulles  has,  in  our  opinion,  distinctly  raised  the  character 
of  the  Reporter,  and  we  regret  the  necessity  of  his  withdrawal. 


ITEMS,    ETC. 


Infectious  Diseases  in  New  York. — We  are  indebted  to  the  Sanitary 
Bureau  of  tbe  Health  Department  for  the  foUowiag  statement  of  cases 
and  deaths  reported  during  the  two  weeks  ending  April  28,  1891 : 


DISEASES. 


I  Week  ending  April  21  •  Week  ending  April  28- 


Typhus 1  1 

Typhoid  fever 9 

Scarlet  fever 183 

Cerebro-spinal  meningitis 5 

Measles 313 

Diphtheria |  102 

Small-pox j  2 

Varicella 12 

Whooping-cou'-'h [  2 


Cases.    I    Deaths 


42 

188 

6 

6 

28 

427 

44 

73 

■A  Clairvoyant  Outwitted. — A  correspondent  sends  iis  tlie  fullow- 
in"  newspaper  anecdote:  "The  faith  of  certain  Bangor  believers  in  the 
powers  of  the  so-called  clairvoyant  physicians  has  been  shaken  by  a 
recent  incident.  It  is  one  of  the  boasts  ot  these  physicians  that  if  a 
patient  sends  them  a  lock  of  his  hair  they  can  prescribe  a  proper  treat- 
ment. In  order  to  test  this  point  a  number  of  wags  in  a  near-by  town 
cut  a  few  locks  of  fine  hair  from  a  dog's  tail  and  sent  it  by  mail  to  a 
well-known  Bangor  clairvoyant,  signing  a  lady's  name  to  the  letter. 
After  a  few  days  a  reply  came  from  the  doctor,  declaring  she  had  .some 
serious  internal  trouble,  which  could  be  cured  only  l)y  placing  her.self 
under  his  care  or  that  of  his  wife.  He  further  said  that  allopathic 
malpractice  had  caused  her  trouble.  The  young  men  who  practiced 
this  imposition  are  now  having  a  good  deal  of  fun  at  the  doctor's  ex- 
pense." 

The  District  Medical  Society  of  Central  Illinois  held  it>  seven- 
teenth annual  meeting  in  I'ana  on  Tuesday,  .\pril  2t>tli,  under  the  presi- 
dency of  Dr.  \V.  P.  Buck,  of  Moawe<iua.  The  programme  anununced 
reports  and  papers  by  Dr.  J.  A.  Prince,  of  Springfield ;  Dr.  F.  P.  Xor- 
bury,  of  Jacksonville ;  Dr.  T.  J.  Whitten,  of  Jacksonville ;  Dr.  W.  H. 
Sparling,  of  Moawequa ;  Dr.  W.  .1.  Eddy,  of  Shelbyville ;  and  Dr.  Amos 
Sawyer,  of  Ilillslioro. 

Appointments  in  the  New  York  State  Lunatic  Asylums. — An  open 
competitive  examination  of  candidates  for  junior  assistants  and  female 
physicians  in  the  State  hospitals  for  the  insane  will  be  held  by  the 
State  Civil  Service  Commission  at  the  Capitol,  in  Albany,  on  June  11th. 
Candidates  must  be  residents  of  the  State  and  must  have  had  a  year's 
hospital  experience  or  three  years'  experience  in  the  general  practice 
of  medicine. 

The  New  York  Clinical  Society. — The  programme  for  the  last 
meeting,  on  Friday  evening,  April  24lh,  included  a  paper  on  The 
Nature  of  the  Productive  Inflammation  of  Connective  Tissue,  by  Dr. 
II.  M.  Biggs;  and  one  on  Renal  Disease  due  to  Intrapelvic  Obslruction, 
by  Dr.  II.  C.  Coe. 

St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital  and  DiBpensary.— The  second  annual 
report  of  this  instilutiim,  situated  in  Carmine  Street,  shows  continued 
good  work.     It  is  ilevolcil  cbieHy  to  cutaneous  and  venereal  diseases. 


Changes  of  Address. — Dr.  George  W.  Ciary,  to  No.  15"2  West  Fifty- 
seventh  Street ;  Dr.  M.  L.  Foster,  to  No.  7  East  Forty-first  .*treet ;  Dr. 
F.  C.  Husson,  to  No.  12  West  Thirty-ninth  Street;  Dr.  Herbert  F. 
WUliams  to  No.  363  Grand  Avenue,  BrookljTi. 

Army  Intelligence. — Official  List  of  Changes  in  the  Stations  and 

Duties  of  Ojli'irs  serving  in  the  Medieal  Department,    United  States 

Army,  from  April  19  to  April  25,  1S91: 

BcsH.NELL,  George  E.,  Captain  and  Assistant  Surgeon,  Camp  Pilot 
Butte,  Wyoming,  is  granted  leave  of  absence  for  twenty-one  days, 
to  take  effect  on  or  about  May  1st  next.  Par.  9,  S.  0.  49,  Depart- 
ment of  the  Platte,  Omaha,  Neb.,  April  20,  1891. 

WooDHULL,  Alfred  A.,  Major  and  Surgeon,  is,  by  direction  of  the  Act- 
ing Secretary  of  War,  detailed  to  represent  the  Medical  Department 
of  the  Army  at  the  International  Congress  of  Hygiene  and  Demog- 
raphy at  its  meeting  in  London,  England,  from  August  10  to  17, 
1891.  He  will  leave  his  present  station  not  later  than  June  1,  1891, 
and  will  proceed  to  London.  After  the  adjournment  of  the  Cot»- 
giess  he  will  return  to  his  proper  station.  While  abroad  under  this 
order,  and  before  returning  to  the  United  States,  he  will  visit  on 
official  business  such  points  in  Great  Britain  as  may  be  deemed 
necessary  by  the  Surgeon-General  of  the  Army.  Par.  17,  S.  0.  91, 
A.  G.  0.,  Washington,  D.  C,  April  22,  1891. 

KsEEDLER,  William  F.,  Captain  and  Assistant  Surgeon,  is,  by  direction 
of  the  Acting  Secretary  of  War,  relieved  from  duty  at  Jackson 
Barracks,  Louisiana,  and  will  report  in  person  to  the  commanding 
officer.  Fort  Logan,  Colorado,  for  duty  at  that  post,  reporting  also 
by  letter  to  the  commanding  general,  Department  of  the  Missouri. 
Par.  2,  S.  0.  .S8,  Headquarters  of  the  .\rmy,  A.  G.  0.,  Washington, 
April  18,  isni. 

Naval  Intelligence. — Official  List  of  Changes  in  the  Medical  Corpt 
of  the  United  Slates  Navy  for  the  week  ending  April  23,  1891 : 
McMcETRiE,  D.,  Medical  Inspector.     Detached  from  Navy  Yard,  New 

York,  and  ordered  to  the  U.  S.  Steamer  Lancaster. 
Kershner,  Edward,  Medical  Inspector.    Detached.trom  Marine  Rendez- 
vous, and  ordered  to  Navy  Yard,  New  York. 
Herndon,  C.  G.,  Surgeon.     Detached  from  Naval  Hospital,  New  York, 

and  ordered  to  the  Marine  Rendezvous. 
Gardner,  Jimes  E.,  Passed  Assistant  Surgeon.    Ordered  to  Naval  Hos- 
pital, New  York. 

Society  Meetings  for  the  Coming  Week : 

Mo.NDAY,  Mug  4th  :  German  Medical  Society  of  the  City  of  New  York  ; 
New  York  Acaiiemy  of  .Sciences  (Section  in  Biology) ;  Morrisania 
Medical  Society  (private) ;  Brooklyn  Anatomical  and  Surgical  So- 
ciety (private) ;  Utica  Medical  Library  Association  ;  Boston  Society 
for  Medical  Observation  ;  Boston  Medical  Association  (annual) ; 
St.  Albans,  Vt.,  Medical  Association ;  Providence,  R.  I.,  Medical 
Association;  Hartford,  Conn.,  Medical  Society;  Chicago  Medical 
Society. 

Tuesday,  Mag  5th  :  American  Medical  Association  (first  day — Washing- 
ton) :  New  York  Obstetrical  Society  (private) ;  New  York  Neuro- 
logical Society  ;  Elmira  Academy  of  Medicine  ;  Buffalo  Medical  and 
Surgical  Association  ;  Ogdensburgh  Medical  Association  ;  Hudson, 
N.  J.  (annual — Jersey  City),  and  Mercer,  N.  .1.  (annual).  County 
Medical  Societies ;  Connecticut  River  Valley  Medical  Association 
(Bellows  Falls,  Vt.);  Androscoggin,  Me.,  County  Medical  Associa- 
tion (Lewiston) ;  Baltimore  Academy  of  Medicine. 

Wednesday,  Mag  6th  :  Sledical  Society  of  the  State  of  Washington 
(first  day — Seattle);  Rocky  Mountain  Medical  Association  (Wash- 
ington) ;  American  Medical  Association  (second  day);  Society  of  the 
Alumni  of  Hellevue  Hospital ;  Harlem  Medical  Association  of  the 
City  of  New  York ;  Medical  Society  of  the  County  of  Richmond 
(Stapleton),  N.  Y. ;  Medical  Microscopical  Society  of  Brooklyn ; 
Essex,  Mass.,  North  (annual — Haverhill),  and  Plymouth,  Ma.ss.  (an- 
nual). District  Medical  Societies ;  Penobscot,  Me.,  County  Medieal 
Society  (Hangor). 

Thursday,  Mug  7th :  Medical  Society  of  the  State  of  Washington 
(second  day);  American  Medical  Association  (third  day);  New  York 
Academy  of  Medicine;  Brooklyn  Surgical  Society;  Society  of  Phy- 
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sicians  of  the  Tillage  of  Canandaigua ;  Medical  Society  of  the 
County  of  Orleans  (semi-annual — Albion),  N.  Y. ;  Ocean,  N.  .T. 
(Tom's  River),  County  Medical  Society;  Ohstetrical  Society  of  Pliilii- 
delphia;  United  States  Xaval  Medical  Society  (Washington);  Bos- 
ton Mcdico-psychologieal  Association. 

Friday,  May  Sth  :  Medical  Society  of  the  State  of  Washington  (third 
day) ;  American  Medical  Association  (fourth  day) ;  Torkville  Medi- 
cal Association  (private) ;  German  Medical  Society  of  Brooklyn  ; 
Medical  Society  of  the  Town  of  Saugerties. 

S^tTURDAY,  May  9lh  :  Obstetrical  Society  of  Boston  (private). 


IProtftliinp  of  Somtics. 


NEW    YORK   SURGICAL   SOCIETY. 

Meeting  of  March  11,  1891. 

The  President,  Dr.  Ciiaki.es  K.  Bkiddox,  io  the  Chair. 

Trephining  for  Traumatic  Aphasia;  Recovery.  —  Dr. 
Charles  ilcBuRXEY  presented  a  patient,  a  pb\sician,  aged 
thirty-three,  who,  in  August,  1889,  was  thrown  heavily  from 
his  buggy.  When  picked  u])  lie  was  partially  conscious,  becom- 
ing entirely  so  sliortiy  afterward  and  being  tlien  sulBcitnliy  re- 
covered from  the  shock  to  administer  a  hypodermic  to  one  of 
his  patients  and  to  converse  rationally.  Toward  the  evening  of 
the  same  day,  however,  he  became  entirely  uncon.scious  and 
was  hemiplegic  on  the  right  side.  He  remained  unconscious 
for  three  days,  during  which  time  he  lost  control  of  his  spliine- 
ters.  On  consciousness  returning,  it  was  fouud  that  he  was 
sutfering  from  aphasia,  with  paralysis  of  the  right  leg  and  the 
lowtr  portion  of  the  right  arm.  After  three  weeks  there  was 
some  slight  restoration  of  motion  in  the  right  loot  and  the 
ability  to  make  slight  extension  of  the  forearm.  Control  over 
the  sphincters  was  normal  and  the  appetite  was  good,  all  the 
other  symptoms  persisting.  At  the  end  of  three  months  there 
was  some  ability  to  utter  sounds,  and  apparent  intelligent  appre- 
ciation of  printed  matter,  but  articulation  was  utterly  unintel- 
ligible and  the  intellectual  faculties  were  undoubtedly  greatly 
disturbed.  The  patient  had  come  under  the  care  of  the  speaker 
tfiree  mouths  after  the  date  of  the  injury.  At  this  titne  he  could 
make  some  molion  in  the  right  toot,  and,  when  supported,  some 
eflfort  at  locomotion.  The  right  pupil  was  diminished  in  size, 
bnt  the  right  side  of  the  face  was  otherwise  uuaffected.  There 
was  an  apparent  partial  appreciation  of  what  was  said  to  hiin, 
bat  the  intellect  was  very  much  obscured. 

The  speaker  had  called  on  Dr.  Starr  to  assist  him  by  making 
oat  the  exact  character  of  the  lesion,  and  without  his  invaluable 
aid  he  should  have  felt  unwilling  to  go  on  with  any  surgical 
treatment  of  the  case.  The  conclusion  was  that  hajmorrhage 
had  occurred,  sliortiy  after  the  accident,  on  the  left  side  of  the 
liead,  atlVcting  that  area  of  the  brain  which  controlled  the 
faculty  of  speech  and  those  of  motion  and  sen.sation  io  the  right 
arm  and  leg.  It  was  also  believed  tliat  this  hiemorrhage  existed 
on  the  surface  of  the  brain  and  not  on  the  internal  capsule,  and 
that  the  general  sjmptonis  Indicated  a  cortical  and  not  a  deep 
le>ion. 

An  operation  was  performed  a  year  ago  last  December  with 
a  view  of  e.xposing  the  s|)eech  center,  and,  if  necessary,  of  fol- 
lowing up  the  exploration  to'  the  arm  and  leg  centers,  in  the 
Search  for  the  suspected  su[)crficial  clot.  After  making  a  large 
flap,  the  trephine  was  applied  seven  eighths  of  an  inch  behind  the 
angular  process  of  the  frontal  bono  <in  the  left  side.  The  mid- 
dle meningeal  artery  ran  directly  across  the  space  thus  ex|io-ed. 


There  was  no  clot  outside  the  dura  mater,  which  was  then  in- 
cised and  the  middle  meningeal  artery  ligated.  There  then  pro- 
truded a  si>ft,  pulpy,  cystic-looking  mass  which  it  was  decided 
must  be  oedematous  pia  mater.  Anterior  to  this  oidematons 
portion  the  pia  and  the  brain  presented  the  normal  appearance, 
but  behind  and  above  this  the  pia  was  dark  red  and  looked  as 
if  it  covered  the  thin  edge  of  a  distinct  clot.  The  opening  in 
the  skull  was  enlarged  in  an  upward  and  backward  direction  by 
means  of  the  rongeur  forceps,  and  the  dura  laid  open  by  suit- 
able incisions  until  the  entire  surface  of  the  clot  was  exposed. 
Thus  an  irregular  piece  ot  bone  3^  x  2J  x  1 J  inches  was  removed. 
The  long  axis  of  this  area  was  along  the  fissure  of  Rolando,  and 
the  greatest  breadth  was  backward  from  this  fissure.  The  area 
of  densest  blood  clot  was  in  the  course  ot  the  fissure  of  Rolando, 
and  along  this  the  pia  was  incised  from  the  lower  extremity  of 
the  fi.ssure  to  the  highest  point  uncovered  by  bone.  An  old 
blood  clot  was  found  dipping  down  into  this  fissure,  and  spread 
over  the  neighboring  convolutions,  especially  the  middle  part 
of  the  postcentral  convolution.  This  portion  consisteil  of  a  very 
delicate  layer  of  coagulum,  and  was  removed  by  gently  rubbing 
the  surface  of  the  brain  with  a  soft  wet  sponge.  In  this  way 
the  clot  which  extended  down  between  the  convolutions  was 
removed,  as  well  as  that  on  the  surface,  and  with  no  apparent 
laceration  of  the  brain  tissue.  All  hajmorrhage  was  carefully 
checked  by  applying  ligatures  of  tine  catgut  to  bleeding  pidnts. 
The  dura  was  sewed  up  with  fine  catgut,  except  at  the  middle 
of  tlie  incision.  The  scalp  incision  was  closed,  except  at  the 
middle,  with  a  continuous  silk  suture.  Loose  iodoform  packing 
was  introduced,  forming  a  soit  mass  filling  the  cavity  from  the 
surface  of  the  brain  to  the  level  of  the  cutaneous  surface.  An 
absorbent  antiseptic  dressing  was  applied,  so  arranged  as  to 
exert  but  little  compression.  After  the  brain  had  been  exposed 
by  the  removal  of  so  large  an  area  of  bone,  the  frontal  portion 
had  settled  down  and  back,  leaving  a  remarkably  large  airs]>acc 
between  the  brain,  covered  by  pia,  and  the  skull  lined  by  dura. 
On  the  evening  of  the  same  day  the  patient  was  able  to  utter 
the  first  words  spoken  by  him  .since  he  had  become  uncou- 
sciou.s,  some  hours  alter  the  injuiy.  At  the  end  of  a  week  he 
was  able  to  move  his  leg.  and  in  three  months  to  walk  with  the 
aid  of  a  stick.  His  right  arm  was  now  improved,  hut  ils  action 
was  sluggish.  The  aphasie  -ymptoms  had  steadily  diminished 
and  the  patient  was  constantly  ac(]uiring  new  words,  was  row 
able  to  converse,  and  had  resumed  his  ]irofes?ional  woi  k,  driving 
his  horse  alone.  His  intellect  was  now  absolutely  clear.  That 
this  improvement  was  to  continue  to  the  point  of  physiological 
re-establishmtut  of  all  the  normal  functions  of  the  parts  impli 
cated  in  the  ha-niorrhnge  the  speaker  was  unwilling  lo  assert, 
but  he  did  look  for  innch  impiovement  still  to  come,  and  be- 
lieved that  the  patient's  chances  were  extremely  good. 

Dr.  M.  Allen  Stark  said  that  the  case  had  seemed  to  liiin 
specially  interesting  because  of  the  possibility  of  making  a 
pretty  positive  diagnosis.  If  an  ai)hasia  was  at  first  total,  and 
then  partial  recovery  ensued,  the  possibiliiy  arose  ol  the  exist- 
ence of  subcortical  leson  or  lesion  in  the  course  of  the  speech 
tract  between  the  third  frontal  convolution  and  the  medulla. 
But  in  this  case  the  aphasia  had  remained  total  for  tin  ee  nn^nths, 
and  hence  it  was  thought  that  the  lesion  must  be  coitiial  and 
located  in  the  posterior  i)art  of  the  third  frontal  gyrus.  The 
location  of  the  paralysis  pointed  to  the  central  convolutions  in 
their  middle  portion  as  the  seat  of  the  lesion.  Another  inter- 
cBtin);  feature  in  this  case,  which  had  served  to  throw  light 
upon  a  disputed  point,  was  the  fact  that  there  had  been  through- 
out a  slight  degree  of  ana'sthesia  in  the  paralyzed  limbs.  This 
pointed  to  the  acceptance  of  the  theory  that  the  sensory  and 
motor  areas  in  the  cortex  coincideil.  The  lesifin  found  thus 
threw  0  light  on  the  localization  of  tin'  tiii'lilo  si  use.     The  ^nc- 
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cess  which  had  so  far  attended  the  case  was  no  doubt  due  to 
the  prompt  action  taken  by  Dr.  McBurney  wlien  the  patient 
came  under  his  care.  The  reason  why  the  patient  was  not 
completely  restored  was  the  delay  of  four  months  between  tlie 
time  of  the  injury  and  the  operation.  It  could  therefrom  be 
deduced  tliat,  where  a  cortical  lesion  could  be  diagnosticated, 
llie  case  should  be  dealt  with  surgically  within  four  weeks  after 
the  injury,  and  that  the  sooner  the  operation  was  performed  the 
better  were  the  chances  of  recovery.  There  was  no  doubt  that 
degeneration  had  progressed  in  a  number  of  cells  and  of  fibers 
in  the  speech  area,  and  therefore  he  was  not  yet  quite  well. 
The  case  was  also  interesting  for  observation  as  to  whether 
there  would  be  complete  regeneration  in  the  motor  tract;  sncb 
regeneration  was  apparently  in  progress,  as  the  power  was 
constantly  improving. 

In  reply  to  a  question  by  Dr.  Stimson  as  to  whether  other 
lesions  of  the  brain  would  cause  aphasia.  Dr.  Stare  said  that, 
according  to  the  teachings  of  Broca  in  1861,  it  was  necessary, 
in  order  to  produce  disturbances  of  speech,  that  the  third  front- 
al convolution  should  be  injured.  Ttiis  conclusion  had,  how- 
ever, been  modified.  At  present  it  was  necessary  to  distinguish 
three  separate  forms  of  aphasia  and  lesions  producing  them. 
In  the  first  place,  motor  aphasia,  such  as  the  patient  had  suf- 
fered from,  was  due  to  a  lesion  of  Broca's  convolution,  in  which 
there  must  be  ability  to  recognize  the  meaning  of  words,  but 
inability  to  articulate.  The  power  of  understanding  a  word 
when  uttered  was  different  from  the  power  of  articulation,  and 
had  been  shown  to  be  a  function  of  the  first  and  second  tem- 
poral convolutions,  about  an  inch  behind  and  below  Broca's 
center.  Lesions  in  this  locality  give  rise  to  sensory  aphasia,  or 
word-deafness.  This  form  was  often  met  with  by  surgeons  in 
patients  with  disease  of  the  mastoid  cells  and  complicating  ab- 
scess of  the  brain ;  and  in  it  the  patient  could  not  speak,  be- 
cause he  could  not  recollect  the  words  with  which  to  express 
himself.  The  third  form  was  associated  with  lesions  situated 
farther  back  in  the  occipital  and  parietal  lobes,  and  was  accom- 
panied by  that  form  of  aphasia  kuowu  as  word-blindness,  in 
which  the  individual  was  unable  to  recognize  printed  language. 
-Ml  cases  of  word-blindness  were  complicated  in  part  with  word- 
deafness.  The  connection  between  the  occipital  and  temporal 
lobes  was  so  close  that  one  could  not  be  injured  without  inhib- 
iting the  action  of  the  other.  Hence  a  lesion  in  three  diti'erent 
localities  gave  rise  to  three  different  (orms  of  aphasia. 

Dr.  R.  F.  Weik  called  attention  to  the  depth  to  which  the 
large  cicatrix  was  depressed,  and  thought  that  this  in  it  sell  might 
ill  certain  cases  give  rise  to  considerable  pressure.  He  also  re- 
ferred to  a  case  of  idiopathic  aphasia  with  successful  trephining 
by  I/Ucas-Ohampionniere. 

Dr.  McBtTRNEY  said  that  the  depth  of  the  cicatrix  at  present 
represented  that  at  which  the  brain  was  found  depressed  by  the 
clot.  The  brain  did  not  fill  up  the  space  left  by  the  removal  of 
the  clot.     It  was  several  days  before  pulsation  was  restored. 

Dr.  Lewis  A.  Stimson  said  it  was  uecessary  to  distinguish 
between  the  different  forms  of  pressure  to  which  the  brain  was 
liable.  In  such  an  injury  as  had  been  described  the  effects  were 
due  to  lueiiiorrhage  causing  local  compression  upon  the  surface 
of  the  brain.  A  man's  skull-cap  contained  a  certain  amount  of 
corebro-spinal  Huid.and  a  depression  in  the  surface  of  the  skull 
was  not  necessarily  followed  by  symptoms  of  compression  of 
the  brain.  If  any  of  this  fluid  was  lost,  the  patient  was  even 
more  likely  to  continue  without  presBnre  symptonis.  This  was 
li  distinct  kind  of  diminution  from  that  which  was  produced  by 
I)rcssure  upon  the  cortex. 

Laminectomy  for  Injury  of  the  Cervical  Vertebrse.— Dr. 
A.  .1.  MoC'osir  presented  a  man,  aged  thirty  three,  who  had, 
while  a  sailor,  been  severely  injured  fighteen  mouths  before. 


when  he  was  supposed  to  have  sustained  fracture  or  dislocation 
of  the  fourth,  fifth,  or  sixth  cervical  vertebra.  He  had  been 
bedridden  tor  the  nine  months  following  the  accident.  The 
injury  was  caused  by  the  fall  of  a  shackle  on  board  ship.  This 
had  struck  the  man  upon  the  head  and  had  doubled  him  up, 
bearing  his  head  down  upon  his  breast  and  tiexing  his  thighs 
upon  his  abdomen.  He  had  remained  unconscious  for  the  first 
twenty-four  hours,  and  during  the  first  week  had  been  more  or 
less  delirious.  He  had  also  been  completely  paralyzed  over  the 
entire  l)ody  below  the  clavicles.  In  May,  1890,  the  patient  had 
come  under  the  speaker's  charge  for  surgical  treatment.  There 
was  then  marked  atrophy  of  all  his  muscles.  He  was  unable 
to  raise  himself  in  bed,  and  when  he  was  held  up  his  head  fell 
forward  on  to  his  chest.  When  he  was  placed  on  his  feet  he 
could  stand  with  assistance  for  a  few  minutes,  but  could  not 
walk.  The  left  forearm  was  tiexpd  on  the  arm,  and  the  whole 
left  upper  limb  was  in  a  condition  of  spastic  paralysis  and  ut- 
terly useless.  He  had  some  use  of  his  right  arm,  but  could  not 
move  the  fingers  or  hand.  He  was  never  free  from  pain,  which 
was  most  severe  in  his  upper  limbs,  especially  the  left  shoulder 
and  arm.  Any  movement  aggravated  the  pain.  An  incision 
was  made  starting  at  the  occipital  bone  and  exposing  the  verte- 
bral column.  A  distinct  curvature  was  found  of  the  cervical 
spine  to  the  right  and  the  fourth  vertebra  was  found  displaced 
an  inch  and  a  quarter  to  the  left  of  the  median  line.  No  sign 
of  fracture  could  be  discovered.  The  laminae  of  the  fifth  cer- 
vical vertebra  were  divided  and  the  posterior  arch  was  removed. 
The  dura  mater  in  this  region  was  found  to  be  of  a  dark-i'ed 
color  and  very  much  thickened.  It  bled  profusely  on  the  re- 
moval of  the  arch  of  bone  to  which  it  had  been  adherent.  The 
dura  was  not  opened.  The  wound  was  left  open  with  the  ex- 
pectation of  doing  further  operative  work  if  the  symptoms  did 
not  improve.  It  would  be  seen  from  the  iwan's  present  condi- 
tion that  a  great  improvement  had  taken  place.  He  could  now 
get  about  quite  comfortably,  could  use  his  arms,  and  was  alto- 
gether in  a  very  fair  condition.  He  had  walked  as  far  as  four 
miles,  and  could  sign  his  name  with  his  right  hand.  In  the  left 
upper  limb  flexion  and  extension  at  the  elbow  were  perfect,  and 
he  could  raise  the  arm  as  far  as  a  fibrous  ankylosis  at  the  shoul- 
der allowed. 

The  diagnosis  before  the  operation  was  that  the  symptoms 
indicated  pressure  on  the  nerve  roots  -by  callus  or  exudate.  It 
was  supposed  that  in  peeling  off  the  posterior  arch  of  the  verte- 
bra certain  adhesions  between  the  nerve  roots  and  the  dura 
were  separated.  The  recovery  had  followed  so  quickly  upon 
the  operation  that  there  could  be  no  doubt  that  tlie  patient's  al- 
tered condition  was  due  to  it. 

Dr.  Robert  Abbe  thought  that  there  existed  no  evidence 
that  the  operative  work  had  been  such  as  to  bring  about  relief 
of  pressure.  Probably  there  had  been  some  preceding  inflam- 
matory process  with  irritation  of  the  dura,  and  its  relations  to 
the  hone  were  altered  by  the  operaticm.  Durcuiu  and  White 
had  recently  reported  a  case  in  which  a  patitnt  had  been  en- 
tirely relieved  from  a  condition  of  paraplegia  and  hypera^sthesia 
by  the  removal  of  the  lamin:e  and  the  opening  of  the  dura, 
which  was  at  once  closed  without  further  interference.  In 
this  case  adhesions  between  the  dura  and  the  pia  and  arachnoid 
were  found.  This  patient  had  recovered  and  could  walk  well 
at  the  end  of  a  year.  The  symptoms  in  the  case  just  presented 
were  those  of  liasmatomyelia  with  moderate  extravasation  and 
some  meningitis.  Progress  toward  recovery  would  probably 
have  gone  on  in  this  case.  The  operators  he  had  referred  to  had 
thought  tli.it  their  patient's  recovery  was  due  to  altered  eircula- 
lioM  ill  the  prirls  involved. 

Gastro-enterostomy. — Dr.  Weir  presented  a  sjiecimcn  taken 
from  a  patient  recently  operated  ujion  by  him  for  the  formiitioii 
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of  a  ftastro-enteric  opening.  There  had  been  symptoms  of 
pyloric  stenosis  for  several  years,  with,  latterly,  increasing 
signs  of  starvation.  There  was  nothing  to  lead  to  the  belief 
that  the  stenosis  was  dne  to  a  malignant  cause.  He  operated 
with  the  use  of  Abbe's  catgut  rings,  making  an  opening  nearly 
two  inches  and  a  half  long.  Outside  the  rings,  after  they  were 
tied,  the  usual  additional  Lembert  sutures  were  applied.  The 
pylorus  was  the  seat  of  fibrous  stenosis,  presenting  but  a  mod- 
erate increase  in  size.  Within  a  few  hours  after  the  operation 
the  patient  was  seized  with  vomiting  of  considerable  black  ma- 
terial, the  character  of  which  led  him  to  believe  that  there  had 
been  failure  in  the  technique  of  the  adjustment  of  the  Abbe 
rings  which  he  had  employed,  and  that  some  haemorrhage  was 
going  on  ;  for  during  the  operation  it  had  been  noticed  that 
there  was  some  slipping  outward  from  between  the  rings,  after 
they  had  been  tied,  of  a  portion  of  the  apposed  surfaces;  but 
this  was  covered  in  by  the  last  row  of  stitches.  This  imperfec- 
tion had  also  been  observed  when  using  Senn's  plates.  In  the 
present  case  the  patient's  stomach  was  washed  out  with  cold 
water  repeatedly,  but  the  bleeding  continued,  and  death  ensued 
on  the  third  day.  It  would  be  seen  on  examination  of  the 
specimen  that  the  criticism  which  had  been  passed  upon  Abbe's 
rings  to  the  etl'ect  that  they  were  liable  to  twist  u|Kin  them- 
selves and  form  a  figure  of  eight,  and  thus  set  up  trouble,  was 
not  sustained  iu  this  case.  The  riogs  had  worked  perfectly  in 
holding  the  peritoneal  surfaces  in  apposition.  The  one  in  the 
stomach  had  already  nearly  dissolved,  and  that  in  the  intestine 
was  in  good  position.  Though  he  had  employed  a  two  inch- 
and-a-half  opening  at  the  operation,  yet  the  specimen  showed, 
when  fresh,  that  union  had  occurred  at  each  end,  so  as  to  leave 
only  about  an  inch  and  three  quarters  free. 

A  Large  Gall-stone  producing  Complete  Intestinal 
Obstruction. — l>r.  Abbe  showed  a  gall-stone,  measuring  four 
inches  in  circuinl'erence  and  an  inch  and  a  third  in  diame- 
ter, which  he  had  removed  from  the  intestine  of  a  female  pa- 
tient. She  had  been  taken  with  vomiting  two  weeks  before  the 
operation,  and  had  vomited  a  small  gall-stone.  Symptoms  of 
intestinal  obstruction  speedily  set  in.  The  speaker  was  called 
after  ten  days  of  exhausting  vomiting  and  performed  lni)arotomy. 
lie  found  the  abdomen  filled  with  greatly  distended  small  in- 
testine, and,  lying  in  the  midst,  a  small  coil  of  pale  and  empty 
bowel.  On  following  this  from  the  ileo-cascal  valve  upward 
the  obstruction  was  fbund  to  be  absolnfe  at  a  point  tliree  feet 
from  the  valve.  Hero  the  huge  gall-stone  was  tightly  packed, 
and  dammed  up  a  flood  of  liquid  fa^(■es  above  it.  An  incision 
was  made  just  above  the  stone,  and  it  was  readily  removed. 
The  linear  incision  was  then  closed  n  ith  the  finest  black  silk 
and  Lemhcrt  --iitures. 

Ulceration  of  the  Stomach;  Gastrotomy.— Dr.  Abbe  also 
presented  a  specimen  of  ulcerated  stomach.  The  patient  in  this 
case  had  been  brought  to  the  hospital  with  the  history  of  hav- 
ing during  the  previous  month  suffered  from  haimatemesis  to 
the  extent  of  some  thirty  ounces.  When  she  was  admitted  to 
the  care  of  iJr.  Peabody,  on  the  medical  side,  her  temperature 
was  normal  and  there  was  no  vomiting,  though  she  was  very 
annjuiic.  On  the  third  day,  however,  her  temperature  had 
risen  and  there  was  some  pain  in  the  epigastric  region.  The 
stomach  and  bowels  were  not  much  distended,  and  there  was 
but  little  rigidity  of  the  abdominal  muscles.  She  was  given 
morphine  to  make  her  comfortable.  Forty-eight  hours  after- 
ward vomiting  again  set  in  and  her  temperature  rose  to  105°  V. 
The  ice  coil  was  applied.  The  case  was  then  sent  to  the 
speaker,  on  the  surgical  side,  and  he  concurred  in  the  opinion 
that  there  wa.s  sufficient  evidence  of  impending  perforation  to 
warrant  interference.  Laparotomy  was  accordingly  undertaken. 
On  examination  of  the  stomach,  its  anterior  wall  ai>t>eared  nor- 


mal and  free  from  ulcerated  spots  or  any  evidences  of  possible 
perforation.  The  posterior  aspect  of  the  stomach  was  examined 
thoroughly  through  a  rent  made  in  the  anterior  omental  fold, 
and  it  presented  nothing  suspicious.  A  hardness  of  the  pylorus 
was  thought  to  be  felt,  and  an  incision  an  inch  and  a  half  long 
was  made  in  the  anterior  wall  of  the  stomach,  near  the  pylorus. 
A  finger  passed  into  the  opening  found  the  pylorus  normal.  It 
was  now  observed  that  t  :rough  this  opening  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  empty  stomach  could  be  brought  into  view,  and 
little  by  little  almost  the  entire  lining  membrane  was  inspected. 
No  ulcerations  were  discovered,  although  what  afterward  were 
proved  to  be  shallow  ulcers  were  passed  under  inspection. 
Their  appearance  was  not  strikingly  different  from  that  of  the 
rest  of  the  membrane.  The  wound  of  the  stomach  was  sutured 
and  the  abdomen  closed.  The  temperature  fell  to  normal  that 
evening,  and  the  patient  seemed  better.  On  the  following 
morning  her  temperature  rose  from  almost  normal  to  105°,  and 
she  had  watery,  bilious  vomiting.  The  temperature  went  on 
rising  till  it  reached  109°,  when  the  woman  died.  A  few  hours 
before  death  she  had  a  recurrence  of  hajmatemesis  from  an 
unhealed  gastric  ulcer.  At  the  autopsy  some  peritonitis  was 
found.  There  was  a  little  dark  blood  in  the  stomach.  On  both 
the  anterior  and  posterior  walls  of  the  stomach  several  shallow 
ulcerations  were  fimnd,  most  of  them  cicatrized,  but  some  in  a. 
condition  of  slight  ulceration.  These  were  so  shallow  and  vel- 
vety that  they  did  not  appear  strikingly  different  from  the  mu- 
cous membrane,  and  even  at  the  autopsy  were  distinguished 
with  much  difficulty.  There  was  no  present  or  impending  per- 
foration. The  case  certainly  illustrated  how  easy  it  was,  as  a 
simple  operative  procedure,  to  attack  an  ulceration  of  the  stom- 
ach if  clinical  conditions  warranted  it.  Of  course,  the  vast 
majority  of  cases  of  ulceration  of  the  stomach  would  be  better 
treated  medically,  but  there  were  impending  urgent  conditions 
which  might  call  for  interference.  The  speaker  argued  that  a 
freer  incision  into  the  stomach,  say  of  three  inches,  would 
facilitate  accurate  and  speedy  search,  without  increasing  the 
risks. 

Symmetrical  (Jangrene  of  the  Feet. — The  President  pre- 
sented a  man,  fifty  years  old,  a  veterinary  surgeon,  formerly  a 
police  officer,  with  the  following  history  :  When  he  was  a  boy 
both  his  feet  were  severely  injured,  one  being  crushed  by  a 
etone  and  the  other  stepped  upon  by  a  horse.  When  he  was 
seventeen  years  old  both  feet  were  frost-bitten.  A  few  years 
afterward  he  noticed  snuill,  round  ulcers  appearing  on  the  little 
and  fourth  toes  of  each  foot.  These  ulcers  would  heal  when 
treated,  but  returned  repeatedly  in  a  similar  manner  on  the 
same  toe's.  Gradually  similar  ulcers  formed  on  all  the  other 
toes  of  both  feet.  He  had  lived  a  very  exposed  life,  and  his 
feet  had  been  frost-bitten  several  times  and  otherwise  injured 
while  he  was  on  the  police  force.  In  June.  1887,  a  plank  fell 
upon  his  right  foot  with  crushing  force,  and  since  then  that 
foot  had  been  even  more  subject  to  ulceration  than  formerly. 
In  July  he  entered  the  Presbyterian  Hospital  for  treatment  of 
ulcerated  areas  upon  the  first  and  second  toes  of  his  right  foot. 
There  were  sinuses  discovered  leading  to  necrosed  bone.  The 
sinuses  were  curetted  and  the  diseased  bone  was  scraped  with 
the  sharp  spoon.  In  about  ten  days  the  fore  toe  wasainputated 
at  the  first  phalangeal  articulation,  and  the  second  toe  soon 
after  was  amputated  at  the  motatarso-phalangeal  articulation. 
Both  wounds  healed  kindly,  and  he  was  discharged  ai)|)arently 
cured.  In  the  following  September  he  was  readmitted,  and 
.similar  ulcers  were  found  on  the  left  big  toe,  which  was  ampu- 
tated nt  the  first  phalangeal  articulation.  Tho  former  operation 
cicatrices  seemed  healthy. 

In  January,  ISflll,  ulcers  formed  u])on  the  tliird  an<l  fourth 
toes  of  the  right  foot  and  the  second  too  of  the  left  foot.     All 
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three  toes  were  amputated  at  the  middle  of  the  second  phalanx 
with  favoralile  results. 

In  October  the  fourth  toe  of  the  left  foot  was  aioputated  at 
the  metatarso-phalangeal  articulation,  and  also  a  gan<rreDi)us 
area  was  excised  from  the  plantar  a~pect  of  the  right  foot  near 
the  metatarso-phalangeal  articulation  of  the  first  toe.  Healing 
was  very  slow,  and  the  use  of  Thompson's  solution  of  phos- 
phorus was  advised.  An  eczema  caused  by  the  use  of  bichlo- 
ride of  mercury  externally  had  been  observed  on  various  oc- 
casions. 

At  present  he  had  returned  for  treatment  of  a  sinus  near  the 
base  of  the  second  tue  of  the  left  foot,  and  an  ulcerated  area  on 
the  plantar  a?pe<'t  of  the  riglit  foot  near  the  metatarso-phalan- 
geal articulation  of  the  fir^t  toe,  in  the  center  of  which  area 
there  was  a  sinus  leading  to  necrosed  bone  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
first  metatarsal  bone. 

An  incision  was  made  two  weeks  ago  over  this  area  and  the 
unhealthy  tissue  was  removed  with  the  sharp  spoon.  No  bone 
was  excised  then.  The  wound  healed  kindly.  The  sinuses  still 
discharged  purulent  material. 

The  speaker  thouglit  it  extremely  doubtful  whether  the  in- 
juries referred  to  in  the  history  of  this  case  ought  to  be  looked 
at  in  any  other  light  than  as  excitants.  The  amputations  were 
not  done  in  his  service ;  in  fact,  he  believed  they  were  all  done 
by  the  members  of  the  himse  staff,  and,  unfortunately,  no  mi- 
croscopic examinations  w  ere  made  of  the  parts  removed.  There 
were  no  macroscopic  changes  in  the  vessels  leading  to  the  af- 
fected members  and  no  evidences  of  gross  lesions  of  the  nerves. 
The  local  asphyxia  bad  always  been  a  pronounced  feature,  and 
it  was  visible  in  the  upper  extremities  as  well.  There  had  been 
no  history  of  malarial  disease  that  would  warrant  a  belief  in 
the  existence  of  the  infarcts  met  with  in  such  a  condition,  no 
syphilitic  history  that  would  lead  to  the  suspicion  of  endarter- 
itis, and  no  evidence  of  atheroma  or  neneral  arterial  fibrosis. 
Raynaud's  disease,  a  dry  gangrene  affecting  the  extremities 
characterized  by  a  remarkable  tendency  to  symmetry  and  de- 
pending upon  an  error  in  the  innervation  of  the  capillary  ves- 
sels, liad  been  excluded  by  a  careful  examination  made  by  Dr. 
George  VV.  J:iciiby,  who  had  made  a  study  of  the  subject,  and 
who  had  published  the  result  of  his  investigations  in  a  paper 
read  before  the  New  York  Neurological  Socit  ty  on  January  6 
1891.  and  published  in  the  New  York  Medical  Journal  for  Feb- 
ruary 7,  1891.  The  speaker  h.id  been  impres.-ed  with  tlie  idea 
that  the  alterations  of  nutrition  in  the  deep  and  superficial  parts 
of  thi.-i  man's  feet  were  due  to  chances  in  the  innervation  of  the 
capillary  vessels,  but  believed  that  the  precise  character  of  those 
lesions  could  only  be  made  out  by  a  careful  microscopic  examina- 
tion of  the  c;i|)ill.-iry  syjitem. 

Section  of  the  Intestine  for  the  Semoval  of  a  Gall-stone. 
— iJr.  McIirKXEY  presented  a  specimen  of  gall-stone,  and  nar- 
rated the  following  history:  The  patient  from  whom  he  had 
removed  the  stone  was  a  woman,  aged  forty  three  years,  who  had 
suffered  f^r  a  long  time  with  what  had  been  diagnosticated  as 
cancer.  Her  ease  had  at  length  become  so  alarming  that  she  had 
come  to  New  York  and  under  the  speaker's  care  for  treatment. 
At  that  time  she  had  lost  sixty-three  pounds  in  weight  and  was 
in  very  bad  shape.  He  concluded  from  the  history  of  the  case 
that  gall-stone  was  the  cause  of  the  trouble,  and  decided  to 
operate.  An  incision  was  accordingly  made  on  the  right  side, 
four  inches  in  length,  under  the  tenth  rib,  alongside  the  rectus 
muscle.  The  first  object  that  came  into  view  after  the  peri- 
tonaium  was  opened  was  the  omentum,  which  was  curled  u|) 
and  was  attached  to  the  liver.  This  was  drawn  away,  exposing 
the  transverse  colon  and  the  thin  edge  of  the  liver.  He  then 
began  a  search  for  the  gall-bladder.  After  breaking  up  some 
not  very  dense  adhesions  and  coming  to  where  the  gal'liladder 


should  be,  he  failed  to  find  it.  The  incision  gave  complete  con- 
trol of  the  region  under  examination,  and  he  could  readily 
handle  all  the  organs  within  the  exposed  area,  but  there  was  no 
gall-bladder.  There  was  a  period  in  the  history  of  the  case  in 
which  a  considerable  tumor  had  been  present,  but  this  tumor 
had  disappeared  and  had  never  returned.  On  examining  the 
duodenum  he  found  directly  behind  it  a  very  dense  mass,  but 
was  not  at  first  able  to  make  out  whether  it  was  a  gall  stone 
Ijing  in  the  cystic  duct  or  a  new  growth,  or  some  change  at 
the  head  of  the  pancreas.  By  careful  manipulation  and  by  ex- 
ploring it  with  a  round  needle  he  succeeded  in  demonstrating 
that  it  was  a  gall-stone  in  the  cystic  duct.  It  could  have  been 
removed  by  incision  of  the  duct,  but  he  was  doubtful  of  the 
possibility  of  safely  closing  the  incision  after  its  removal,  and 
therefore  decided  to  approach  it  through  the  duodenum.  The 
latter  was  then  opened  on  its  anterior  aspect  by  a  longitudinal 
incision,  and  it  was  then  very  interesting  to  see  how  promi- 
nently the  duct  showed  as  a  cylinder  raising  the  mucosa  for 
some  distance  before  it  opened  into  the  intestine.  Not  being 
able  to  introduce  a  probe  into  the  orifice,  he  cut  through  the 
mucosa  into  the  duct  and  slit  it  upward.  'With  a  d\dl  instru- 
ment he  had  then  enlarged  this  canal,  and  by  pressure  with  his 
fingers  outside  pushed  the  stone  into  the  intestine  and  removed 
it.  There  was  no  fawmorrhnge.  The  incision  into  the  intestine 
was  sewed  up  in  the  usual  manner.  The  patient  had  made  an 
unbroken  recovery.  She  was  fed  three  days  by  the  rectum. 
The  speaker  had  not  met  with  any  case  of  this  kind  btfi.re. 
It  had  been  a  question  in  his  mind  whether  he  ought  to  pro- 
ceed with  this  operation  or  let  matters  alot:e,  upi^n  the  possi- 
bility of  the  stone  ulcerating  its  way  out  more  safely. 

Dr.  Weir  said  that,  if  left  to  go  through  an  ulcerative  pro- 
cess, the  liver  was  liable  to  damage  from  the  continued  obstruc- 
tion, and  there  were  also  the  dangers  attending  the  ulceration 
into  the  intestine,  and  the  final  risk  of  the  gall-stone  causing  in- 
testinal obstruction.  He  called  attention  to  the  tact  that  some 
five  cases  had  already  been  reported  (three  by  Thorntnn  and 
two  by  Courvoisier)  where  the  common  duct  had  been  incisid, 
the  stone  extracted,  and  the  wound  sfwed  up,  with  successlul 
results. 
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GENERAL   MEDICINE. 

By  .IOHN  winters  BRANNAN.  M.  D. 
The  Pathology  and  Treatment  of  the  Pyrexia  of  Phthisis. — Dr.  C. 
Theoiloi-e  Willihins  makes  some  practical  remarks  on  this  sul)ject  in 
the  Brilis/i  MtdualJourna!  o{  March  iiSth.  Pyrexia,  he  says,  is  often 
a  most  troublesome  symptom  in  both  acute  and  chronic  phthisis.  In  a 
large  pioportion  of  cases  it  is  the  principal  unfavorable  symptom,  lis 
chief  feature  is  the  uniformity  of  the  afternoon  rise.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  temperature  descends  very  low  in  the  early  morning.  Of 
the  many  theories  put  forward  to  explain  the  process  of  fever,  V>r. 
Williams  is  inclined  to  adopt  that  of  Dr.  Mac.Vlister  as  best  meeting 
the  dillicultics  which  surround  the  subject.  Dr.  Mac.\listcr  divides  the 
factors  of  fever  into  three:  1.  The  thermolytie  or  heat-discharging 
mechanism,  i.  The  thermogenic  or  heat-producing  mechanism.  3.  The 
thermotaxic  or  hcal-adjusting  mechanism.  Heat  is  discharged  through- 
out the  whole  fever — during  its  rise,  its  continuance,  and  its  deferves- 
cence— the  discharge  taking  place  through  the  skin  and  through  respira- 
tion. Heat  is  produced  in  the  liody  by  the  oxidation  of  tissues,  chiefly 
of  muscle,  the  thermogenic  (iniciion  of  muscle  being  independent  of 
the  contractile  function,  and  continuing  during  rest,  though  somewhat 
increased  l)y  contraction.  Fleat-pioduetion  in  the  muscle  is  carried  on 
under  the  influence  of  a  twofold  nervous  mechanism — the  one  part  ex- 
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citing  to  tliermogenesis,  and  the  other  part  staving  thermogeuesis. 
The  thermogenic  tonus  is  the  manifestation  of  tlie  noi'mal  balance  lie. 
tween  these  parts. 

The  temperature  of  phthisis,  according  to  Dr.  \YiIliams,  is  due  to  a 
combination  of  fever  and  collapse  influence.  If  these  are  equally  bal- 
anced, a  chart  hardly  differing  from  the  normal  results ;  if  collapse 
preTails,  subnormal  temperatures  appear ;  and  if  the  febrile  process  is 
in  the  ascendant,  pyrexia  shows  itself.  The  formation  of  tubercle  may 
not  cause  great  variation  in  the  temperature  chart  from  the  normal, 
but  any  variations  which  occur  take  a  particular  form.  Thus  the  tem- 
perature of  tuberculization  is  characterized  by  a  considerable  range, 
varying  from  94°  to  103"  F.,  by  afternoon  pyrexia,  and  by  subnonual 
early  morning  temperatures.  The  subnormal  temperatures  may  be 
looked  at  as  instances  of  the  thermolytic  agency,  where  heat  is  being 
discharged  in  the  form  of  night-sweats.  In  tlie  afternoon  pyrexia  we  see 
the  thermogenic  influence  giving  rise  to  that  wasting  of  tissues,  espe- 
cially of  muscle,  which  is  so  characteristic  of  phthisis.  We  appear  to 
have  more  thermogenic  influence  in  the  afternoon  and  evening,  and 
more  thermolytic  in  the  night  and  early  morning,  while  the  whole 
chart  seems  to  lack  the  ihermotaxic  control  shown  in  the  thermogenic 
tonus. 

The  pyrexia  of  tuberculization,  if  the  latter  is  limited  in  extent,  is 
best  dealt  with  by  derivative  measures,  such  as  counter-irritation,  and 
salines  promoting  secretion  from  other  organs  and  assisting  expectora- 
tion. Vesication,  especially  with  cantharides,  is  more  efficacious  than 
poulticing  or  painting  with  iodine.  In  some  cases  the  addition  of  ar- 
senic or  quinine  to  the  usual  tonic  will  suffice  to  reduce  temperature. 
The  best  form  of  expectorant  is  the  effervescing  carbonate  of  ammo- 
nium, to  be  given  two  or  three  times  a  day,  to  which  may  be  added  from 
four  to  five  minims  of  wine  of  antimony  and  the  same  amount  of  tincture 
of  aconite.  This,  with  the  ordinary  precaution  of  rest  in  bed  during 
the  fever  rise,  reduces  the  heat  in  a  gi'eat  proportion  of  cases  of  tuber- 
culization. Where  these  measures  fail,  quinine,  given  in  an  effervescing 
form  in  from  three-  to  five-gr  in  doses,  just  before  and  during  the  rise 
of  the  temperature,  is  advisable.  Salicylate  of  sodium  or  salicin  may 
also  be  tried. 

The  treatment  of  the  pyrexia  of  softening  and  excavation  of  tuber- 
cle is  much  more  difficult,  as  here  we  have  to  deal  with  suppurating 
surfaces  out  of  surgical  reach,  from  which  resorption  of  pus  and 
septic  products  with  tubercle  bacilli  is  constantly  taking  place.  There 
is  consequently  infection  of  fresh  tracts  of  the  lung,  so  that  we  have 
to  treat  suppurative  fever  and  the  pyrexia  of  tuberculization  in  the 
game  individual.  Of  the  various  antipyretics,  Dr.  Williams  prefers 
acetauilide.  As  a  rule,  two  doses  a  day  of  five  grains  each,  given  at  noon 
and  at  4  p.  M.,  will  keep  the  temperature  n  ithin  moderate  bounds.  A 
record  of  the  temperature  is  kept,  and,  if  it  rises  above  100°  or  101°, 
a  powder  is  at  once  given ;  but  if  the  record  remains  below  this,  it  is 
oniittel.  He  has  administered  acetanilide  in  these  doses  to  hundreds 
of  consumptives  without  the  slightest  evil  result.  Tepid  sponging  of 
the  body  sometimes  gives  great  refreshment  to  the  patient.  Chapman's 
spinal  ice-bag,  applied  for  a  few  hours  when  the  temperature  rises  above 
100°,  reduces  the  fever  decidedly  for  the  time. 

In  conclusion,  Dr.  Williams  mentions  two  agencies  which  some- 
times prove  powerful  antipyretics.  One  is  confinement  to  bed.  This 
he  has  seen  by  itself  reduce  temperature  to  the  extent  of  two  or  three 
degrees.  The  other  is  sleep,  which  will  lower  the  temperature  two  de- 
grees and  more  at  a  time  without  any  medicines,  lie  does  not  think  it 
advisable  to  use  drugs  solely  directed  to  lowering  the  temperature  of 
the  body  without  promoting  increase  in  the  natural  secretions.  Our 
object  should  be,  not  tlio  reduction  of  the  temperature  at  all  hazards, 
but  its  lowering  to  the  limits  compatible  with  the  comfort  and  well-being 
of  till-  lenient. 

The  £tiology  of  Bright's  Disease. — Dr.  Agnes  Bluhm  publishes  in 
the  DculmluK  Arch'iv  fur  kUnUche  Meilirinc  for  January  8,  W,>\,  the 
results  of  her  stuily  of  the  cases  of  Bright's  disease  treated  in  the  can- 
ton hospital  at  Ziirich  during  a  period  of  five  years.  Iler  attention  was 
especially  directed  to  the  letiology  of  the  disease.  She  recognizes  three 
forms — namely,  (I)  acute  ilifTusc  nephritis,  (2)  chronic  diffuse  paien- 
ehymatous  nephritis,  and  (.'i)  diffuse  interstitial  nephritis.  There  were 
140  eases  of  acute  diffuse  nephritis,  the  majority  of  which  (70  per 


cent.)  were  caused  by  acute  infectious  diseases.  Dr.  Bhihm  notes  that 
the  occurrence  of  the  nephritis  did  not  seem  to  depend  upon  the  severity 
of  the  primary  disease.  This  was  especially  marked  in  the  cases  com- 
plicating typhoid  fever.  In  none  of  the  fatal  cases  of  typhoid  was 
death  due  to  the  accompanying  nephritis.  In  pneumonia,  also,  the 
course  of  the  lung  affection  was  not  apparently  influenced  by  the  pro- 
cess in  the  kidneys.  Acute  nephritis  was  observed  in  seven  cases  of 
erysipelas,  all  of  which  ended  in  recovery.  It  occurred  eight  times  in 
the  course  of  chronic  infectious  diseases — namely,  chronic  tuberculosis 
(five  cases)  and  syphilis  (three  cases).  Exposure  to  cold  was  the  ap- 
parent cause  of  four  cases  of  acute  Bright's  disease.  Dr.  Bluhm  be- 
lieves that  the  importance  of  "  catching  cold  "  as  an  a?tiological  factor 
of  Bright's  disease  has  been  much  overestimated.  She  considers  it  at 
most  only  a  contributing  cause.  Chronic  diffuse  parenchymatous  ne- 
phritis was  observed  forty  times.  In  the  great  majority  of  tliese  cases 
no  positive  cause  for  the  disease  could  be  found.  This  is  easily  ex- 
plained by  the  slowly  developing,  latent  character  of  the  chronic  affec- 
tion. When  the  patient  comes  under  the  care  of  the  physician  it  is 
usually  too  late  to  obtain  an  accurate  account  of  the  first  symptoms  of 
the  disease.  Exposure  to  repeated  changes  of  temperature  and  to  wet 
may  perhaps  be  allowed  a  more  important  place  than  in  the  iEtiology  of 
tlie  acute  affection.  The  development  of  chronic  parenchymatous 
nephritis  from  the  acute  form  is  seldom  seen.  The  .author  records  one 
case  of  this  kind  following  scarlet  fever.  One  case  of  chronic  nephritis 
of  ihe  parenchymatous  form  occurred  in  a  patient  convalescing  from 
epidemic  parotitis.  There  were  but  two  other  eases  in  which  acute 
Infectious  disease  was  followed  by  Bright's  disease  of  this  varietv. 

There  were  ninety  cases  of  chronic  diffuse  interstitial  nephritis.  The- 
wtiology  was  almost  as  obscure  as  in  the  preceding  class.  A  very  few 
apparently  resulted  from  the  acute  infectious  diseases.  Many  cases  gave 
a  history  of  previous  polyarthritis.  In  II  per  cent,  syphilis  and  in  18 
per  cent,  arterio-sclerosis  were  given  as  the  probable  causes  of  the  dis- 
ease. Three  cases  were  attributed  to  lead  poisoning  and  three  to  alco- 
holism. 

The  Treatment  of  Pneumonia. — Dr.  \V.  Soltan  Fenwick  gives  in  the 
Lancet  for . January  31  and  February  7,  1891,  an  analy.«is  of  a  thousand 
cases  of  acute  primary  lobar  pneumonia  which  were  treated  at  the  Lon- 
don Hospital  between  the  years  1880  and  1890.  Those  cases  in  which 
the  temperature  ranged  above  103°  are  for  convenience  classified  as 
"sthenic,"  those  in  which  the  temperature  remained  below  103°  are 
considered  as  "asthenic"  in  character.  The  treatment  of  the  sthenic 
cases  was  of  three  kinds :  I.  Expectant,  consisting  of  the  application  of 
hot  poultices  to  the  chest  and  the  internal  use  of  expectorant  and  tonic 
remedies.  Of  the  493  cases  in  this  class,  1 16  were  fatal,  or  23  per  cent. 
2.  With  quinine,  consisting  entirely  of  the  use  of  quinine  in  large  doses, 
12  to  40  grains  a  day.  Of  52  cases,  1 1  died,  or  21  per  cent.  3.  Anti- 
pyretic. These  cases  were  combated  upon  general  antipyretic  principles, 
similar  to  those  employed  in  the  treatment  of  other  acute  specific  fevers. 
Only  10  cases  were  treated  with  antipyrine  and  [ihenacetin,  hence  the 
inquiry  is  confined  to  the  results  which  attended  the  systematic  efforts 
to  control  the  .symptom  of  fever  by  direct  abstraction  of  heat.  The 
various  measures  resorted  to  were  the  use  of — 

1.  The  ice  bag.     Of  26  patients  so  treated,  4  died,  or  15  per  cent. 

2.  The  cold  pack.     Of  26  patients,  4  died,  or  15  per  cent. 

3.  Cold  sponging.     Of  65  patients,  8  died,  or  12  per  cent. 

4.  The  ice-cradle.     Of  43  patients,  3  died,  or  7  per  cent. 

There  were  285  cases  of  asthenic  pneumonia.  Of  these,  210  were 
treated  in  the  ordinary  way  with  poultices,  stimulants,  and  tonics  ;  the 
deaths  were  76,  or  32  per  cent.  In  45  cases  the  treatment  was  supple 
mented  by  large  doses  of  quinine ;  the  mortality  was  20  per  cent. 

In  sunmiing  up  the  foregoing  results.  Dr.  Fenwick  observes  that  the 
tei-mination  in  the  fatal  cases  was  almost  invariably  directly  due  to 
failure  of  the  heart.  There  are  two  factors  which  are  capable  of  pro- 
ducing the  condition  of  cardiac  insulhciency — an  increased  resistance  to 
the  propulsive  action  of  the  heart,  and  a  progressive  deterioration  of  its 
muscular  substance.  In  acute  pneumonia  both  these  factors  are  pres- 
ent ;  the  former  in  the  increase  of  tension  in  the  pulmonary  circuit 
consequent  on  the  consolidation  of  a  |)orlion  of  the  lung,  and  the  hitter 
as  a  direct  result  of  high  temperature.  The  action  of  these  two  forces 
is  to  compel  the  heart  to  beat  more  forcibly  and  more  quickly,  while  at 
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the  same  time  it  is  steadiW  deprived  of  the  power  to  do  either.  Treat- 
ment should  therefore  be  directed  to  one  special  object — viz.,  to  econo- 
mize cardiac  force  bv  minimizing  the  injurious  influences  of  fever.  He 
believes  that  this  is  best  aecjniplished  in  the  sthenic  cases  by  the  use 
of  cold  sponging  or  the  ice-cradle. 

In  pneumonia  of  the  asthenic  type  cold  should  not  be  employed,  but 
the  treatment  should  be  stimulating. 

Dr.  Fenwick  adds,  in  conclusion,  that  the  quantity  of  albumin  in  the 
urine  during  the  first  three  days  is  of  considerable  prognostic  value  ;  of 
piitients  with  a  quarter  albumin,  'At  per  cent  died;  of  those  with  a 
third,  o'J  per  cent,  died;  and  of  tliosc  with  a  half,  S2  percent,  died. 

Changes  of  the  Blood  in  Acute  Articular  Rheumatism. — The  fol- 
lowing are  the  conclusions  of  Professor  Maragliano  ( Gazzetia  degli  ospi- 
tali,  March  22d)  resulting  from  his  examinations  of  the  blood  of  fifteen 
patients ; 

1.  The  rheumatic  infection  is  characterized  by  a  profound  altera- 
tion of  the  red  corpuscles. 

2.  This  alteration  affects  both  the  central  mass  and  the  periphery 
of  the  corpuscle  and  is  of  two  kinds,  chromatic  and  morphological. 

3.  There  is  oligocythaimia. 

4.  There  is  no  real  leucocytosis.  The  relation  between  the  white 
and  the  red  corpuscles  being  modified  by  the  destruction  of  the  Litter, 
there  is  an  apparent  increase  of  the  leucocytes. 

5.  The  destruction  of  the  red  corpuscles  was  proved  by  numerous 
.examinations  made  thioughout  the  course  of  the  disease.  In  all  of  the 
examinations  the  number  of  the  white  corpuscles  remained  almost  un- 
jchanged,  while  that  of  the  red  globules  diminished  perceptibly  with  the 
progress  of  the  malady. 

6.  The  alteration  is  proportionate  to  the  duration  of  the  infection, 
to  the  height  of  the  temperature,  and  to  the  general  condition  of  the 
patient. 

7.  If  the  heart  is  affected,  the  changes  in  the  blood  incident  to  that 
complication  are  to  be  added  to  those  caused  by  the  rheumatism. 

8.  The  restoration  of  the  red  corpuscles,  when  the  disease  has  ended, 
is  very  slow  and  uncertain. 

The  Gastric  Secretion  in  Diahetea  Mellitus. — Rosenstein  (Rcr/iim- 
tlini.iehe  \Vo,-/u-/m/i.ri/i,  ISitO,  No.  13;  Cvtilralblatt  fiir  klinhche  ifedirin, 
.\pril  4,  1891)  has  made  numerous  tests  of  the  gastric  secretion  in  dia- 
betes mellitus,  supplemented  in  several  cases  by  post-mortem  examina- 
tion of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach.  In  one  series  of  cases 
the  reaction  of  free  hydrochloric  acid  was  very  inconstant — at  one 
time  positive,  again  negative — and  he  regards  this  intermittent  absence 
of  the  acid  as  indicating  a  neurosis  of  the  stomach.  This  neurosis  of 
the  gastric  secretion,  like  the  uncertain  behavior  of  the  patellar  reflex 
and  the  other  neuroses  in  diabetes,  appears  to  bear  no  direct  relation  to 
the  severity  of  the  case,  at  least  in  .'■•o  far  as  concerns  the  amount  of  sugar 
or  acetone  in  the  urine. 

In  another  series  the  test  for  hydrochloric  acid  gave  a  unifoinily 
negative  result.  Such  of  these  latter  cases  as  came  to  autopsy  showed 
anatomical  changes  of  the  gastric  mucous  membrane.  There  was  wide- 
spread atrophy  of  the  glandular  tissue  due  to  interstitial  gastritis. 

The  Cold-bath  Treatment  in  Typhoid  Feyer.— Dr.  F.  K.  Hare  re- 
poi'ts,  in  tlie  Pmetitionir  for  Hard),  his  results  in  the  treatment  of 
typhoid  fever  by  Brand's  method.  He  had  exceptional  opportunities 
for  comparing  the  cxjjectant  treatment  with  the  cold-water  treatment 
during  his  four  years  and  a  half  service  as  resident  physician  of  the 
lirisbane  Hospital,  Queensland.  During  the  first  third  of  this  period 
the  treatment  was  expectant,  though  quinine  was  at  times  freely  used 
in  antipyretic  doses.  Only  two  or  three  patients  were  bathed,  but  cold 
sponging  was  frequently  used  and  the  cold  wet  sheet  in  cases  with  per- 
sistent high  temperature.  Of  586  patients  thus  treated,  86  died,  a  mor- 
tality of  14 '50  per  cent. 

On  January  1,  1887,  the  cold-bath  treatment  was  introduced,  and 
every  case  which  required  it,  according  to  Brand's  rule,  was  subjected 
to  a  systematic  course  of  cold  bathing  in  the  absence  of  the  usual  con- 
tra-indications  (perforation,  peritonitis,  and  intestinal  luemorrhage). 
(Quinine  was  also  given  in  doses  of  from  three  to  seven  grains,  every 
three  hours,  as  a  cardiac  stimulant  in  those  cases  in  which  the  pulse- 
rate  tended  to  exceed  120  a  minute.  Alcohol  was  also  used  in  severe 
cases. 


Under  this  treatment  there  were  but  92  deaths  in  1,173  patients 
admitted  to  the  hospital,  a  mortality  of  only  7"84  per  cent.  Dr.  Hare 
presents  tables  showing  the  comparative  effect  of  the  treatment  on  the 
various  special  causes  of  death,  such  as  intestinal  haemorrhage,  broncho- 
pneumonia, cerebral  affections,  etc. 

The  following  are  his  chief  conclusions : 

1.  By  means  of  the  bath  treatment,  systematically  employed,  the 
hospital  death-rate  of  typhoid  may  be  greatly  reduced. 

2.  The  reduction  should  amount  to  50  per  cent,  on  the  previous 
death-rate,  and  the  percentage  mortality  to  admissions  should  not  be 
over  8  per  cent. 

3.  The  success  is  in  proportion  as  the  treatment  is  begun 
early. 

4.  The  treatment,  as  sliown  by  the  undiminished  occurrence  of  per- 
foration and  luemorrhage,  and  by  the  fact  that  early  admission  has 
failed  to  render  them  less  fre()uent,  has  no  influence  on  the  depth  of  the 
ulceration. 

5.  Since  a  constant  percentage  (about  45)  of  the  patients  admitted 
die  from  these  accidents,  no  reduction  in  the  general  mortality  much 
below  5  per  cent,  can  be  expected  from  the  treatment. 

6.  As  the  result  of  the  different  liability  of  the  sexes  to  these  acci. 
dents,  the  prognosis  under  the  bath  treatment  is  much  more  favorable 
in  females  than  in  males. 

7.  On  the  whole,  the  lethal  influence  of  the  intestinal  lesion  is  dimin- 
ished ;  the  treatment  effects  this  (a)  directly  by  moderating  diarrhoea, 
and  (//)  indirectly  by  sustaining  the  powers  of  the  patient,  thereby  en- 
abling him  to  recover  from  the  effects  of  the  haimorrhage  and  other 
intestinal  conditions  not  necessarily  fatal. 

8.  The  bulk  of  the  reduction  in  mortality  is  due  to  the  prevention 
of  those  complications  and  modes  of  death  which,  being  common  to  the 
febrile  state,  however  induced,  are  termed  pyrexial.  Thus  (a)  fatal 
pneumonia  has  been  less  than  one  fourth  as  frequent,  this  being  chiefly 
due  to  the  rarity  of  the  bronchial  form  ;  (6)  brain  complications  have 
been  less  fatal,  and  brain  symptoms  (delirium,  stupor,  etc. )  enormously 
reduced  in  frequency  ;  while  (c)  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  simple 
cardiac  failure  would  have  been  practically  expunged  from  the  list  had 
all  tlie  patients  .admitted  come  under  treatment  during  the  first  week 
of  the  disease. 

The  Diagnostic  Value  of  the  Physical  Sign  "  Tracheal  Tugging  " 
in  Thoracic  Aneurysm. — Dr.  R.  Lea  MacDonnell,  of  Montreal,  has  re- 
cently {/Miirrt,  Mardi  7  and  14,  1891)  called  attention  to  a  method  of 
examination  which  he  says  is  of  great  aid  in  diagnosticating  aneu- 
rysm of  the  transverse  arch  of  the  aorta.  It  was  first  described  by 
Surgeon-Major  W.  S.  Oliver  in  1878,  but  has  never  come  into  general 
use.  The  process  is  as  follows:  "Place  the  patient  in  the  erect  posi- 
tion and  direct  him  to  close  his  mouth  and  elevate  his  chin  to  the  full- 
est extent ;  then  grasp  the  cricoid  cartilage  between  the  finger  and 
thumb  and  use  gentle  upward  pressure  on  it,  when,  if  dilatation  or 
aneurysm  exist,  the  pulsation  of  the  aorta  will  be  distinctly  felt  trans- 
mitted through  the  trachea  to  the  hand.  The  act  of  examination  will 
increase  laryngeal  distress  should  this  accompany  the  disease."  The 
physical  sign  is  known  as  "  tracheal  tugging."  With  a  view  of  form- 
ing a  just  estimate  of  its  value.  Dr.  MacDonnell  has  collected  the  his- 
tories of  all  the  cases  of  thoracic  aneurysm  recorded  in  the  case-books 
of  tlie  Montreal  General  Hospital  since  1878,  omitting  those  in  which 
the  absence  or  presence  of  tugging  was  not  definitely  noted.  The  cases 
are  twenty-three  in  number,  and  to  these  he  has  added  two  observed  in 
private  practice.  In  seventeen  of  the  twenty-five  cases  tracheal  tug- 
ging was  noted.  An  autopsy  was  obtained  in  eight  of  the  seventeen 
confirming  the  diagnosis.  After  a  careful  analysis  of  the  twenty-five 
eases.  Dr.  MacDonnell  feels  warranted  in  making  the  following  state- 
ments : 

1.  Tracheal  tugging  is  never  present  except  in  aneurysm. 

2.  When  tracheal  tugging  is  present,  the  aneurysm  is  so  situated  as 
to  press  from  above  downward  on, the  left  bronchus,  or  upon  that  portion 
of  the  trachea  immediately  adjacent  to  it. 

3.  Tracheal  tugging  may  be  present  w  lion  many  other  physical  signs 
and  .symptoms  arc  absent. 

4.  Tracheal  tugging  does  not  occur  in  aneurysms  wliicli  do  not  in- 
volve the  transverse  arch. 
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5.  Direct  pressure  on  the  trachea  does  not  cause  tracheal  tugging. 

Dr.  llacDonnell  adds  that  tracheal  tugging  is  a  very  early  sign  in  the 
Mstorv  of  the  case.  In  all  the  cases  in  which  it  was  present  it  was 
detected  on  the  patients'  admission  to  the  hospital. 

Pancreatic  Diabetes. — Rendu  discusses  this  subject  in  La  Semaine 
tnedicale  of  March  28th.  His  remarks  were  inspired  by  a  ease  uniler 
observation  at  the  Xecker  Hospital.  It  was  that  of  a  coachman,  forty- 
five  years  old,  of  previous  robust  health,  who,  for  two  months  past, 
had  noticed  a  marked  failure  of  strength,  accompanied  with  great  ema- 
ciation. His  appetite  was  enormous  and  his  thirst  excessive.  At  the 
time  of  his  entrance  into  the  hospital  he  was  passing  seven  litres  of  urine 
a  day,  containing  eighty-three  grammes  of  sugar  to  the  litre.  Two  weeks 
later,  in  spite  of  all  treatment,  the  quantity  of  urine  had  increased  to 
thirteen  litres  daily,  with  forty  grammes  of  sugar  to  the  litre.  The 
amount  of  urea  excreted  was  also  much  above  normal,  varying  from 
fifty  to  fifty-six  grammes  in  the  twenty-four  hours.  All  his  organs  ap- 
peared to  be  sound,  his  digestion  was  good,  and  the  bowels  were  regu- 
lar. His  mental  condition  was  perfect,  and  the  only  symptoms  referable 
to  the  nervous  system  were  persistent  insomnia  and  complete  loss  of 
sexual  desire. 

Rendu  regarded  the  ease  as  a  typical  example  of  diabetes  due  to 
disease  of  the  pancreas.  He  classifies  as  follows  the  various  affections 
characterized  by  the  appearance  of  sugar  in  the  urine : 

1.  Temporary  glycosuria.  It  is  often  caused  by  overexertion,  espe- 
cially cerebral.  It  is  also  seen  in  acute  diseases,  or  as  a  result  of  poi- 
soning by  various  sub.stances,  such  as  coal  gas.  It  is  due  to  congestion 
of  the  medulla  oblongata  and  is  not  a  true  diabetes. 

2.  Diabetes  of  nervous  origin.  This  corresponds  to  the  glycosuria 
produced  by  puncture  of  the  floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle.  It  may  be 
called  the  functional  expression  of  a  lesion  of  the  medulla.  Luys  has 
found,  on  autopsy  of  diabetics,  a  marked  congestion  of  the  floor  of  the 
fourth  ventricle. 

3.  Constitutional  diabetes.  This  is  of  two  varieties — gouty,  or  tli<i- 
iHe  gras,  and  pancreatic,  or  diabete  maigre.  The  first  variety  is  seen  in 
persons  who  are  gouty  either  by  inheritance  or  by  acquired  taint.  It 
continues  for  years  without  affecting  the  health,  and  alternates  or  coin- 
cides with  other  arthritic  or  gouty  manifestations,  such  as  eczema,  mi- 
graine, and  epistaxis.  Such  individuals  are  often  asthmatic.  They  ni.iy 
be  diabetic  a  long  time  without  suspecting  it.  Thirst  may  be  absent. 
The  malady  is  revealed  by  other  symptoms,  the  indirect  effects  of  di.i- 
betes — i.  <•.,  an  eruption  of  furuncles,  itching  in  the  genital  region,  or 
jDsomnia.  The  quantity  of  urine  is  not  above  5  litres,  with  a  maximum 
of  30  to  40  grammes  of  sugar  to  the  litre.  There  is  no  emaciation. 
The  amount  of  sugar  is  quickly  modified  by  treatment.  yEtiologically, 
apart  from  heredity  or  arthrltism,  we  almost  always  find  a  moral  cause, 
such  as  mental  shock,  loss  of  money,  etc.,  so  that  the  nervous  system 
has  here  also  an  important  role. 

4.  Pancreatic  diabetes.  In  this  form  there  is  no  diathesis,  no  i)redis- 
position.  Without  apparent  cause  the  patient  is  suddenly  affected  with 
fully  developed  diabetes.  Polydipsia  is  not  the  only  symptom  of  the 
invasion.  There  are  sometimes  intestinal  disturbances,  paroxysmal  di- 
arrhoea, and  ill-defined  chronic  enteiitis  with  rapid  enfeeblemcnt.  There 
may  be  fatty  stools,  or  vertigo,  or  somnolence,  or  insomnia.  Prema- 
ture and  absolute  impotence  .should  make  us  think  of  diabetes,  unices 
the  patient  has  general  paresis  or  ataxia.  Besides  the  great  exaggera- 
tion of  thirst  and  appetite,  there  is  an  unusual  sense  of  fatigue,  at  (irst 
physical,  then  intellectual ;  the  patient  falls  into  complete  apathy.  The 
moral  depression  may  he  the  first  symptom  of  this  form  of  diabetes. 
The  quantity  of  urine  is  very  large,  as  well  as  the  amount  of  sugar  to 
the  litre.  There  is  azoiuria  in  proportion  to  the  glycosuria.  There  arc 
premature  trophic  disturbances — falling  of  the  hair  and  loss  of  the  teeth. 
in  this  form  the  development  of  tuberculosis  is  often  .seen.  The  lesions 
of  the  pancrcan  arc  various,  but  all  ending  in  its  destruction.  There 
may  be  atrophy  or  sclerosis;  the  size  may  be  normal,  but  the  glandular 
element  altered  or  destroyed.  Obliteration  of  the  excreting  canals  h.is 
been  seen,  caused  by  calculi,  neoplasms,  or  abscess.  Removal  of  the 
pancreas  in  dogs  produces  veritable  diabetes  with  polyuria,  glycosuria, 
and  emaciation. 

Clinically  there  exist  relations  between  the  two  forms;  a  gouty  in- 
dividual may  have  diabetes  with  emaciation.     In  the  same  family  the 


mother  may  have  a  diabete  gras  and  the  daughter  a  diabete  maigre.  The 
etiological  conditions  also  are  often  the  same. 

Pathologically  the  observations  are  not  all  in  harmony.  Bar  and 
Picq  have  reported  seven  cases  of  cancer  of  the  pancreas  without  gly- 
cosuria ;  on  the  other  hand,  Bouraaine  has  given  instances  of  dialiHe 
gras  with  lesions  of  the  pancreas.  Remond  removed  the  pancreas  with- 
out causing  diabetes.  Lepine  and  Hedou  maintain  that  if  the  pancreas 
is  entirely  removed,  glycosuria  results;  if  a  portion  remains,  glycosuria 
mav  be  lacking.  It  is  evident  that  there  is  some  pathological  relation 
between  the  pancreas  and  diabetes,  but  it  is  not  completely  under- 
stood. It  is  also  certain  that  the  polyuria  and  glycosuria  after  altera- 
tion of  the  pancreas  are  more  abundant  than  after  puncture  of  the 
fourth  ventricle. 

Rendu  believes  that  the  clinical  distinction  between  the  two  vari- 
eties should  be  made,  as  pancreatic  diabetes  lias  a  much  graver  progno- 
sis. All  medication  is  of  no  avail  beyond  some  slight  temporary  im- 
provement with  opium,  antipyrine,  arsenic,  etc. 

The  Treatment  of  Paroxysmal  Nerve  Disorders. — Dr.  Frederick 
Pearse  contriI)Utes  a  sliort  article  with  this  title  to  the  Practitioner  for 
.January,  1891.  He  refers,  he  states,  to  those  diseases  characterized  by 
a  temporary  paroxysm  of  suffering — such,  for  example,  as  asthma,  epi- 
lepsy, and  migraine  or  sick  headache.  He  believes  that  a  person  liable 
to  attacks  of  asthma  should  be  classed  with  those  persons  who  have 
fits  of  epilepsy,  and  with  those  who  suffer  occasionally  from  "  sick 
headache."  All  these  patients  have  unstable  nerve  centers,  liable  to 
explode  their  energies  at  any  moment,  and  exhibit  the  pathological  phe- 
nomena peculiar  to  nerve  storms.  The  treatment  should  be  an  endeavor 
to  break  the  habit  morbidly  acquired  by  the  nerve  centers,  and  by  regular 
prolonged  medication  to  maintain  the  centers  in  a  state  of  more  stable 
equilibrium.  This  is  done  successfully  in  the  majority  of  cases  of  epi- 
lepsy, and  Dr.  Pearse  has  applied  the  same  principle  with  success  in 
cases  of  asthma  and  severe  migraine.  He  gives  chloral  and  belladonna 
night  and  morning  or  every  night  at  bedtime.  In  the  case  of  migraine, 
if  the  attacks  are  not  very  freciuent,  but  recur  with  some  amount  of 
regularity,  he  orders  the  remedies  to  be  taken  for  a  few  nights  before 
the  expected  paro.'iysra.  A  hypodermic  injection  of  atropine  with  a 
small  amount  of  morphine  is  also  very  useful  in  cutting  short  an  attack 
of  either  asthma  or  migraine.  In  the  treatment  of  epilepsy  the  bro- 
mides are  given  in  large  doses  three  times  daily  or  eveiy  night  accord- 
ing to  circumstances.  If  cases  do  not  yield  to  the  liromides  alone,  the 
addition  of  chloral  and  belladonna  is  advised. 

The  Diagnosis  of  Motor  Insufficiency  of  the  Stomach. — Leo  Silber- 
stein  (Drul.vhr  ninlh-husr/,,-  Worhnisi-hrifl.  Febiiiary  2i;th)  has  recently 
made  u  series  of  experiments  in  Senator's  clinic  to  determine  the  value 
of  the  salol  test^in  estimating  the  motor  activity  of  the  stomach.  The 
test  is  based  upon  the  fact  that  salol,  when  given  by  the  mouth,  is  not 
absorbed  in  the  stomach,  but  passes  on  unchanged  to  the  bowel.  There 
meeting  an  alkaline  fluid,  it  is  split  up  into  phenol  and  salicylic  acid 
which  latter  is  absorbed  and  afterward  secreted  in  the  urine.  Its  pres- 
ence in  the  urine  is  detected  by  its  violet  reaction  with  chloride  of  iron. 

Ewald's  method  was  to  give  15  grains  of  salol  after  the  princijial 
meal.  Then  in  thirty  minutes  the  urine  was  tested  for  traces  of  sali- 
cylic acid.  He  found  that  in  healthy  individuals  the  reaction  always 
appeared  in  an  hour  at  the  latest.  Any  delay  beyond  this  time  indi- 
cated a  slow  passing  of  the  salol  into  the  bowel,  or,  in  other  words,  a 
motor  paresis  of  the  stomach.  Brunner,  however,  showed  that  Ewald's 
method  was  unreliable.  His  investigations  proved  that  there  was  no 
fixed  physiological  time  for  the  first  appearance  of  the  salicylic  acid  in 
the  urine.  In  the  same  individual  under  like  conditions  the  interval 
may  vary  greatly  from  time  to  time.  These  statements  of  Brunner's 
were  confirmed  by  Huber,  who  at  the  same  time  observed  that  in  some 
persons  the  urine  continued  to  show  the  presence  of  salicylic  acid  for  a 
remarkably  long  time  after  the  ingestion  of  the  salol.  This  led  him  to 
think  that  perhaps  the  time  of  di-nipjxaranee  of  the  reaction  might  be 
more  important  than  that  of  its  /?r«<  appearance  in  the  urine.  And,  in 
fact,  some  experiments  baseil  upon  this  idea  enabled  Huber  to  state 
that  an  abnoiTiially  long  duration  of  the  salicylic-acid  reaction  pointed 
to  a  disturbance  of  the  motor  activity  of  the  stomach.  This  theory,  in 
turn,  has  l>ecn  attacked  by  Deciicr  and  I'lil,  who  believe  that  atonic 
and  catarrhal   conditions  of  the   bowel  may  cause  the  prolonged  rcac- 
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tion,  tlioiifrh  the  stoinacli  tnay  be  normal  in  all  respects.  Silberstein 
therefore  proposed  to  repeat  Ruber's  experiments,  but  on  a  much  larger 
<cale,  and  with  special  reference  to  the  points  laised  by  Decker  and  Pal. 
ile  made  his  first  test  of  the  urine  twenty-four  hours  after  the  salol  had 
been  taken,  and  repeated  it  at  intervals  of  six  hours  until  he  was  sat- 
isfied  that  the  drug  had  been  entirely  excreted.  He  insists  upon  the 
necessity  of  this  procedure,  stating  that  in  some  cases  of  marked  motor 
disturbance  of  the  stomach  there  was  no  reaction  at  the  end  of  twenty- 
four  hours,  and  yet  after  tliirty  or  more  hours  had  elapsed  the  reaction 
appeared.  lie  made  upward  of  148  different  experiments  upon  76  in- 
dividuals, and  the  following  are  his  conclusions : 

1.  In  healthy  persons  salol  is  entirely  eliminated  from  the  body 
within  twenty-four  hours. 

2.  In  gastrectasia  the  elimination  of  the  salol  is  always  delayed,  the 
reaction  being  invariably  found  after  thirty-si.x  hours.  This  is  not  the 
case  when  the  stomach  is  simply  displaced,  hence  this  test  serves  to 
distinguish  the  dilated  from  the  displaced  organ,  conditions  which  are 
easily  confounded  with  each  other. 

3.  In  atonic  conditions  of  the  stomach  there  is  also  usually  a  delay 
iu  the  elimination  of  the  salol,  but  not  to  the  extent  noted  in  gastrecta- 
sia. It  is  the  exception  to  find  the  reaction  after  thirty-six  hours  in 
cases  of  atony,  whereas  it  is  the  rule  in  dilatation  of  the  stomach. 
Here,  again,  this  method  is  of  diagnostic  importance. 

4.  The  condition  of  the  bowel  does  not  impair  in  any  way  the  value 
of  the  salol  test  as  modified  by  Huber. 

Silberstein  admits  that  Leube's  metliod  of  examining  the  gastric 
contents  two  hours  after  a  test  breakfast  is  without  doubt  our  Ijest 
means  of  judging  of  the  motor  activity  of  the  storaiich.  There  are 
cases,  however,  in  which,  for  one  reason  or  another,  it  is  impracticable 
to  introduce  a  tube  into  the  stomach,  and  in  these  the  salol  test  may  be 
relied  upon  as  entirely  trustworthy. 


.isrcIlanD. 


Mortality  in  Cities  in  the  United  States.— The  following  table  rep- 
resents the  mortality  in  the  cities  uanied,  as  reported  to  Dr.  John  B. 
Hamilton,  Surgeon-General  of  the  Marine-Hospital  Service,  and  pub- 
lished iu  the  Abstract  of  Sanitary  Reports  for  April  24th  : 
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CITIES. 

1 

is 

New  York  N.Y 

April  18. 

April  18. 
April  4. 

St.  Louis,  Mo 

St.  Louis,  Mo 

April  11. 

April  18. 
April  18. 

Biillimorc,  Md 

Hon  Krancisco,  Cal... 

April  11. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

April  17. 

Cltvil-iml.  Ohio 

April  4. 

(■|,->,-hi,.l.  Ohio 

April  n. 

\Vii-l,i',  -1  ..1.  11   l\... 

April  18. 

Il.-li"|i,    Ml.  1,         

April  18. 

*lil"iii,l...  .W  1- 

April  18. 

Mii.i,.f,i|."lir.,  .Mii.ii.,. 

April  18. 

Louisville,  Ky 

April  18. 

Roclie»t«r,  N.  Y 

April  18. 

Pr<ivklcncc,  U.  I 
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Eaematoporphyrin  in  the  Urine. — A  number  of  cases  have  recently 
been  recorded  in  which  the  iron-free  derivative  of  luemoglobin,  called 
ha>matoporphyrin,  has  been  descried  iu  the  urine.  The  first  recorded 
observations  of  this  occurrence  were  made  by  MacJIunn  in  June  last, 
and  the  most  recent,  by  Salkowski,  are  published  in  the  Ctrlld.  f.  </. 
me<I.  lIV.ss.,  1891,  No.  8,  p.  129.  The  three  cases  mentioned  by  Salkow- 
ski were  in  women,  and  one  case  ended  fatally.  The  cause  of  the  oc- 
currence of  this  abnormal  substance  in  the  urine  is  supposed  by  Sal- 
kowski to  he  the  administration  of  sulphonal.  This  is,  however,  an 
abnormal  action  of  the  drug,  and  would  therefore  appear  to  be  due  to 
individual  idiosyncrasy. — SuppUment  to  Ike  Briiish  MeilicalJoiimal. 

The  Suppression  of  Quackery  in  Italy. — During  the  first  half  of 
189(1  the  number  of  cumpl.ijnts  of  "illegal  exercise  of  the  healing  arts" 
brought  before  the  authorities  was  843.  In  325  of  these  a  conviction 
was  obtained  ;  in  145  the  accused  were  acquitted.  What  the  result  was 
in  the  remaining  373  cases  does  not  appear,  but  it  is  satisfactory  to  see 
that  at  least  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  offenders  were  brought  to 
justice.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  penalties  inflicted  will  be  sufficient 
to  deter  not  only  the  guilty  persons  themselves,  but  others  from  pur- 
suing their  evil  ways. — Briiish  Medical  Journal. 


To  Contributors  and  Correspondents, —  The  atterUion  of  all  whopurjiose 
/ai'oriiij  U.S  with  communications  is  respectfully  called  to  the  follow- 
ing: 

Authors  of  articles  intended  for  publication  under  the  head  of  "original 
coniributiims  "  are  respectfulli/  informed  that,  in  accqiting  such  arti- 
cles, we  ahcai/s  do  so  with  t/te  understanding  that  the  following  condi- 
tions are  to  be  observed :  (i)  when  a  manuscript  is  sent  to  this  jour- 
nal, a  similar  manuscript  or  ani/  abstract  titercof  must  not  be  or 
have  been  sent  to  any  otlier  periodical,  unless  we  are  specially  notified 
of  the  fact  at  the  time  the  article  is  sent  to  us  ;  (3)  accepted  articles 
are  subject  to  the  customary  rules  of  editorial  revision,  and  will  be 
published  as  promptly  as  our  other  engagements  will  admit  of — we 
can  not  engage  to  publish  an  article  in  any  specif  td  issue  ;  (S)  any 
conditions  which  an  author  wishes  complied  icith  must  be  distinctly 
stated  in  a  communication  accompam^ing  tfu;  manuscript,  and  no 
new  cvnditions  can  be  considered  after  the  mamiscripit  lias  been  put 
into  the  type-setters^  hands.  We  are  often  constrained  to  decline 
articles  which,  although  they  may  be  creditable  to  their  authors,  are 
Tiot  suitable  for  publication  in  this  journal,  either  because  they  arc 
too  long,  or  arc  loaded  with  tabular  matter  or  prolix  histories  of 
cases,  or  deal  with  subjects  of  little  interest  to  tlic  medical  j)rofession 
at  large.  We  can  not  enter  itiio  any  correspondence  concerning  our 
reasons  for  declining  an  article. 

All  letters,  w/tether  intended  for  publication  or  not,  must  contain  the 
writer's  name  and  address,  not  necessarily  for  publicalioii.  Xo  at- 
tention will  be  paid  to  anonymous  communicatiotts.  Ncreafler,  cor- 
respondents asking  for  information  that  we  are  capalite  of  giving, 
and  that  can  properly  be  given  in  this  journal,  will  be  ansiccred  by 
number,  a  private  commu7iication  being  prei'iously  sent  to  each  cor- 
respoTulcnt  i?iformi?fg  him  under  what  number  the  answer  to  his  note 
is  to  be  looked  for.  All  communications  not  intended  for  jmblicaiioi" 
under  the  author's  name  are  treated  as  strictly  confidential.  We  can 
not  give  advice  to  laymen  as  to  particular  cases  or  recommend  indi- 
vidual practitioners. 

Secretaries  of  medical  societies  will  confer  a  favor  by  keeping  tis  in- 
formed of  the  dates  of  tJiHr  societies'  regular  meetings.  Brief  notifi- 
cations of  matters  that  arc  expected  to  come  up  at  particular  timt- 
ings  will  be  inserted  when  they  are  received  in  time. 

Newspapers  atul  other  publications  containing  matter  which  the  person 
sending  them  desires  to  bring  to  our  notice  should  be  marked.  Mem 
bers  of  the  profession  who  send  us  information  of  matters  of  intn-isl 
to  our  readers  will  be  considtTcd  as  doing  them  and  us  a  favor,  and, 
if  the  since  at  our  command  admits  of  it,  we  shall  take  p/easuri  in 
inserting  the  substance  of  such  communications. 

All  communications  intended  for  the  editor  should  be  addressed  to  htm 
in  care  of  the  publishers. 

All  communications  relating  to  the  business  of  the  journal  should  be  ad- 
dressed to  the  publishers. 
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OX   ALBUMINA    MINIMA, 
TRANSIENT  AND   DIETETIC. 

AND  THE  SO-CALLED  PHYSIOLOGICAL  ALBUMINURIA. 
AND  THEIR  RELATIONS  TO  HEALTH  AND  TO  LIFE  ASSURANCE. 

By  IIEXRY  B.  MILLARD,  M.  D.,  M.  A.,  etc. 

Within-  a  few  years  the  fact  has  been  very  generally 
recognized  that  the  existence  of  serum  albumin  in  the  urine 
is  not  always  accompanied  by  perceptible  changes  in  health, 
whence  a  conclusion  has  been  adopted  by  many  that  albu- 
minuria may  occur,  and  even  exist  persistently,  without 
any  organic  changes  in  the  kidneys.  When  albumin  is 
foand  in  apparent  health,  the  difficulty,  and  often,  indeed, 
the  impossibilitv,  of  discovering,  except  where  an  autopsy 
is  made,  anv  pathological  conditions  of  the  kidney  to  ac- 
count for  it,  has  tended  to  establish  a  theory,  as  I  hope  to 
show,  untenable,  that  albuminuria  may  exist  as  a  physio- 
logical or  normal  condition.  The  numerous  discussions  and 
papers  upon  the  subject  of  harmless  albuminuria,  and  the 
opinions  of  many  prominent  writers — among  others  Sena- 
tor,  Posner,  Kinnicutt,  Semmola,  Saundby,  and  Johnson — • 
that  albuminuria  may  occur  without  any  pathological  con- 
ditions of  the  kidneys,  have  tended  to  confirm  the  belief  in 
the  so-called  physiological  or  normal  albuminuria.  A  sum- 
mary title  does  not,  however,  constitute  a  facile  and  legiti- 
mate method  of  disposing  of  a  phenomenon  not  so  easily 
explicable.  That  albumin  may  exist  as  a  transient  condi- 
tion, or  even  persistently  for  a  long  time  without  impair- 
ment of  the  health,  has  often  been  observed,  sometimes 
definite  causes  for  its  occurrence  being  easily  recognized, 
while  in  many  cases  the  aetiology  remains  obscure  or  un- 
known. Albuminuria  occurring  without  a  recognizable 
cause  and  without  apparent  derangement  of  the  health, 
either  persistent  or  occurring  irregularly  or  at  intervals,  has 
been  variously  styled  physiological  or  normal,  temporary, 
intermittent,  transient,  paroxysmal,  cyclic,  and  dietetic  al- 
buminuria, the  variety  of  designations  itself  indicating  in- 
exactitude, and  one  of  them,  at  least,  being  inaccurate.  In 
the  first  edition  of  my  work  on  Bn'o/it's  Disease,  which  ap 
peared  in  1883,  I  stated  my  belief  that  albumin  might 
occnr  in  the  urine  as  a  physiological  event.  ChateauVjourg 
and  Capitan  had  just  published  their  interesting  and  exten- 
sive experiments  for  the  purpose  of  demonstrating  the  oc- 
currence of  albumin  in  healthy  subjects  under  a  great 
variety  of  circum.«tances,  made  under  such  favorable  and 
varied  conditions  and  on  such  an  extensive  scale  that,  al- 
though their  conclusions  were  irrefutable,  I  now  consider 
that  they  were  often  based  upon  inaccurate  premises.  But 
numerous  experiments  made  by  myself  and  others  since 
then,  with  the  greatest  precautions  as  regards  the  accuracy 
of  the  tests,  show  that  in  an  absolutely  healthful  condition 
of  the  genito-urinary  tract  albumin  is  not  present  in  any- 
thing like  the  proportion  staled  by  them  in  the  paragraphs 
on  Albuminuria  in  Healthy  Children,*  Rest  and  Fatigue 

•  Capitan.     Albuminuria  Iranntoim.     Paris,  1883,  p.  80. 


as  influencing  Albuminuria  in  the  Healthy,  Albuminuria  in 
Health  and  after  Food,  etc.* 

Capitan,  in  the  urine  of  ninety-seven  healthy  chil- 
dren from  one  and  a  half  to  eighteen  vears  of  age,  found 
albumin  in  eighty-one  specimens;  and  Chateaubourg  found 
albumin  in  one  hundred  and  eleven  in  one  hundred  and 
forty-two  specimens  of  the  urine  of  healthy  children 
from  six  to  fifteen  years  of  age.  In  some  cases  there  was 
only  a  trace  of  albumin,  in  others  it  was  strongly  marked. 
They  found  albumin  in  82  per  cent,  of  cases  of  urine  passed 
in  healthy  soldiers  five  hours  after  meals,  and  in  ninety-two 
specimens  out  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  (76  per  cent.)  of 
the  urine  of  perfectly  healthy  soldiers  who  had  exercised 
less  than  usual  the  previous  day,  the  urine  being  collected 
at  5.30  A.  M.  The  urine  of  two  hundred  and  thirtv-one 
soldiers  who  had  undergone  severe  and  prolonged  exercise, 
part  on  foot  and  part  on  horse,  showed  albumin  in  two 
hundred  and  one  cases. 

Extremely  careful  and  accurate  experiments  made  by 
Lecorche  and  Talanion  among  others,  to  which  I  shall  refer 
more  fully,  show  that  albumin  when  secreted  bv  the  kid- 
neys can  never  be  surely  predicated  to  exist  in  health  ;  in  a 
_word,  that  it  is  never  physiological,  but  always  pathological 
and  dependent  upon  histological  changes  in  the  kidneys. 
I  stated,  however,  in  my  work,  referring  especially  to  Cha- 
teaubourg and  Capitan,  Vogel,  Johnson,  Gubler,  Ultzmann, 
and  Saundby,  that  their  method  of  testing  in  each  case  is 
not  given ;  and  as  they  do  not  state  whether  microscopic 
examinations  were  made,  it  is  impossible  to  determine  that 
some  of  the  cases  at  least  might  have  been  shown  to  be 
cases  of  slight  nephritis.  Even  though  the  accuracy  and 
methods  of  the  above-named  observers  were  beyond  ques- 
tion, their  experiments  would  not  prove  albuminuria  to  be 
physiological.  Thus  far  albuminuria  has  not  been  shown  to 
exist  physiologically. 

Senator  f  believes  that  albumin  could  always  be  found 
in  the  urine,  except  that  there  are  no  reagents  sufficiently 
sensitive  always  to  show  it,  and  that  the  variations  of  al- 
bumin in  the  urine  are  due  to  oscillations  of  a  physical 
function  and  not  to  a  disorder  of  the  function.  Posner, 
indeed,  goes  so  far  as  to  state  that  he  can  find  albumin  in 
all  healthy  urine.  His  methods  of  procedure  are,  however, 
faulty.  In  regard  to  Senator's  opinion,  "  as  to  the  sensi- 
bility of  reagents,"  say  Lecorche  and  Talamon,  |  "  we  have 
seen  that  witli  Tanret's  and  Millard's  test  albumin  can  be 
detected  in  solutions  of  1  part  to  300,000  or  300,000 — that 
is,  five  to  three  milligrammes  to  the  litre.  Urine,  suppos- 
ing that  it  contains  albumin,  which  gives  no  reaction  with 
these  tests,  must  then  contain  less  than  three  milligranmies 
to  the  litre.  If,  then,  the  renal  filtration  is  such  that  it  will 
not  allow  five  milligrammes  (-j*j  grain)  to  pass  in  twenty- 
four  hours,  we  may  admit  that  it  will  not  allow  the  slight- 
est trace  to  filter  through." 


'Chateaubourg.    AWumirairie phytiologique.     Paris,  1883,  pp.  S8, 

Bl,  86. 

•f  Senator.     AUmminuric.     Author's  edition,  Paris,  1891,  p.  49. 

X  Lccoreli6  ami  Talamon.      TVaiie  de  rMuminurie  et  du  mal  de 
Uritiht.     Parin,  1K8H. 
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As  to  the  opinion  entertained  by  so  many  writers  that 
albumin  may  occur  physiologically,  I  believe  that  these  opin- 
ions are  due  often,  first,  to  a  want  of  absolute  capacity  on 
the  part  of  the  experimenters  to  make  examinations  for 
albumina  minima,  to  their  not  always  employing  the  best 
tests  and  methods,  and  to  their  mistaking  other  substances 
for  albumin;  and,  second,  that  when  albumin  is  found  in 
apparent  health,  there  is  too  great  readiness  to  assume 
that  no  pathological  condition  exists.  In  a  paper  read  by 
me  before  the  Academy  of  Medicine,  in  April,  1887,  I  en- 
deavored to  show  some  of  the  errors  that  were  likely  to 
occur  even  in  careful  testing  for  albumin,  stating  that : 

Among  the  most  difficult  things  to  distinguish  from  albumin 
are  mucin  and  certain  elements  always  found  in  urine  where 
there  is  leucorrlicea,  even  mild  cystitis,  cervico-metritis,  gleet, 
etc.  Such  urine  is  commonly  thought  to  contain  mucus,  but, 
according  to  Mehu,  mucus  is  seldom,  if  ever,  found  in  the  urine. 
Epithelia  from  the  various  regions,  with  their  detritus,  some 
partially  and  some  wholly  disintegrated  or  dissolved,  leucocytes, 
pns-oorpuscles,  pyin,  and,  where  there  is  much  inflammation 
the  serum  of  the  liquor  puris,  are  contained  in  the  urine  where 
there  is  cystitis,  vaginitis,  etc.  The  broken-down  and  dissolved 
epithelia  contain  many  protein  elements,  and  these,  with  the 
other  substances  I  have  just  mentioned,  give  many  of  the  reac- 
tions of  albumin.  1!l'^n- 

I  have  myself  examined  the  urine  of  a  large  number  of 
patients  unaflFected  by  any  renal  difficulty,  making  in  many 
cases  repeated  examinations  of  the  urine  of  the  same  pa- 
tient, the  examinations  being  made  with  the  greatest  pre- 
cautions, without  finding  a  trace  of  albumin.  The  urine 
of  many  of  these  patients  was  examined  under  a  great 
variety  of  circumstances,  and  I  should  state  that  the  urine 
was  in  most  cases  that  of  people  who  consulted  me  for  some 
derangement  of  health,  some  of  the  patients  sufi'ering  from 
cancer  of  the  stomach,  ulceration  of  the  stomach,  cirrhosis 
of  the  liver,  gout,  dyspepsia,  glycosuria,  and  a  great  variety 
of  ailments. 

In  doubtful  cases,  or  where  there  is  only  albumina 
minima,  in  examining  the  urine  for  albumin,  I  first  filter 
the  urine  through  a  double  thickness  of  Swedish  filtering 
paper;  the  cellulose  or  vegetable  albumin  of  the  gray 
French  paper  gives  a  reaction  of  albumin  with  my  own  test 
of  potash  and  phenic  and  acetic  acids.  If  this  does  not 
perfectly  clarify  it,  though  this  is  rare,  I  boil  with  liquor 
potassai  or  magnesian  fiuid,  and  filter  again.  Then  I  em- 
ploy Heller's  test  by  nitric  acid,  using  a  test-tube  about  seven 
eighthsof  an  inchin  diameter.  Numerous  experiments  that 
I  have  made  with  this  test  have  shown  me  that  it  will  not 
detect  more  than  -jl-^  of  1  per  cent,  of  albumin,  or  1  part  in 
100,000.  If  the  albuminous  line  be  absent,  I  resort  at  once 
to  Tanret's  or  to  my  own  test.  It  is  quite  possible  to  ex- 
clude my  own  personality  when  I  say  that  Lecorche  and 
Talamon,  after  numerous  and  extensive  experiments  with 
the  principal  tests  for  albumin  in  which  they  devote  a  good 
deal  of  space  to  my  own,  sum  up  by  saying  that  they  con- 
sider it  incontestably  superior  even  to  Tanret's  in  testing  for 
minute  quantities  of  albumin,  giving  their  reasons  for  their 
conclusions.  They  prefer  it  not  only  on  the  score  of  deli- 
cacy, but  of  accuracy  and  clearness.    My  own  experience  is 


that  this  test  will  show  1  part  of  albumin  in  300,000,  Tanret's 
showing  only  1  in  250,000,  and  that  with  less  certainty.* 
As  to  the  usefulness  of  such  tests,  their  necessity  even  is 
demonstrated  in  the  very  class  of  cases  I  am  now  treating 
of.  If  Tanret  gives  a  reaction,  I  consider  that  the  acetic 
acid  contained  in  this  test  will  produce  a  reaction  with 
mucin,  and  confirm  it  by  other  tests,  as  my  own.  The 
presence  of  mucin  in  slight  amount  is  very  misleading.  In 
very  mild  catarrh  of  the  bladder  Tanret's  test  always  pro- 
duces a  reaction  which  does  not  disappear  by  heat. 

In  the  instance  where  Chateaubourg  found  albumin  in 
two  hundred  and  one  out  of  two  hundred  and  thirty  sam- 
ples of  urine  of  soldiers,  after  several  hours'  exercise  on 
horseback  or  after  eleven  miles'  marching  in  the  sun,  the 
reaction  was  produced  by  Tanret's  test.  In  the  words  of 
Lecorche  :  "  This  proportion  is  evidently  exaggerated,  and 
the  author  has  arrived  at  false  conclusions  by  the  process 
he  employed  in  not  considering  the  mucin  precipitated  by 
Tanret's  test.  The  cause  of  error  is  here  pronounced.  Mus- 
cular fatigue,  riding,  and  marching  greatly  augment  the 
quantity  of  mucus  contained  in  the  urine.  Should  there 
exist  slight  irritation  of  the  urethra,  of  the  prostate,  or 
bladder,  the  remains  of  a  clap,  or  old  cystitis,  the  excite- 
ment of  marching  provokes  an  abnormal  secretion  of  mu- 
cus from  the  lower  urinary  passages.  This  augmentation 
of  mucus  is  appreciable  after  exercise  even  in  perfectly  well 
persons,  and  can  readily  be  shown  by  citric  acid."  This 
mucinuria  consecutive  to  a  march  explains  a  large  number 
of  so-called  cases  of  albuminuria  from  muscular  fatigue. 
It  accounts  for  the  exaggerated  figures  given  by  Chateau- 
bourg and  Noorden. 

Griswoldf  found  that  the  urine  of  twenty-four  subjects 
in  good  health,  examined  repeatedly,  showed  no  albumin 
after  walks  of  three  or  four  miles,  vigorous  exercise  with 
perspiration,  followed  by  cold  baths,  showing  that,  in  per- 
fect health,  fatigue,  even  aided  by  the  action  of  cold  water 
upon  the  skin,  can  not  or  does  not  always  produce  albu- 
minuria. 

Noorden,  however,  considers  that  he  found  albumin  in 
twenty-three  out  of  fifty-three  specimens  of  urine  passed 
by  soldiers  after  exercise — that  is,  in  43  per  cent.  But,  if 
albumin  exists  as  a  physiological  condition,  why  is  it  so 
often  absent,  and  why  was  it  not  present  in  the  remaining 
53  per  cent,  of  Noorden's  cases,  and  why  is  it  usually  ab- 
sent after  exercise  and  cold  baths,  as  I  maintain  it  to  be  I 

I  have  made  many  experiments  which  have  shown  this 
fact.  In  numerous  mild  affections  of  the  genito-urinary 
system  the  microscope  will  disclose  the  presence  of  blood 
or  pus-corpuscles,  which  are  certain  to  be  accompanied 
by  albumin.  Perhaps  the  most  common  aberrations  from 
health  that  we  meet  with  are  afiections  of  the  digestive  sy8- 

•  The  foUowin  is  the  composition  of  my  test ;  it  is  used  in  the  same 
manner  a.i  Tiiiirct's : 

B  Aciil.  phenic.  gincial.  (95  per  cent.) 3  'j : 

Acid.  acet.  piiri 3  vij  ; 

M.  Adii  liquor  potnssio S  'j   3  v.i- 

It  is  important  that  tho  (;hu-ial  finliolii.-  nciti  should  be  used,  or  the 
mixture,  which  should  be  (Hiilo  oloiir,  will  lip  turbid, 
f  Oriswold.     Phila.  Mnl.  News,  June,  1884. 
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tera  and  catarrhal  symptoms,  yet  we  never  think  of 
pronouncing  any  of  these  phenomena  physiological  or 
normal. 

It  is  true  that  serum  albumin  may  exist  in  the  urine 
transiently  or  permanently  in  moderate  amount  without 
perceptible  derangement  of  the  health.  But  how  numer- 
ous are  the  cases  of  organic  affections  of  the  heart  and 
brain,  terminating  with  sudden  fatality,  in  subjects  in  whom 
the  existence  of  ill  health  was  not  even  suspected  !  Health 
can  not  be  predicated  to  exist  simply  from  the  fact  that 
people  seem  well.  In  a  paper  contributed  by  me  to  the 
New  York  Medical  Journal  and  Obstetrical  Review  for  No- 
vember, 1882,  I  gave  an  account  of  a  lady,  fifty-nine  years 
of  age,  whose  general  health,  with  the  exception  of  rheu- 
matic symptoms  and  gouty  tendencies,  was  perfectly  good. 
In  this  case  the  urine  was  always  free  from  albumin,  but  I 
invariably  found,  on  examining  the  urine,  epithelia  from 
the  convoluted  tubules,  and  hyaline  or  granular  casts.  Oxa- 
late of  lime  and  uric  acid  were  usually  found.  This  lady 
was  under  constant  observation  from  June,  1881,  to  June, 
1882.  About  four  years  after,  Bright's  disease  declared 
itself,  and  she  died  from  this  a  year  or  two  later.  A  large 
proportion  of  chronic  lesions  may  exist  for  a  long  time 
without  recognizable  disturbances  to  the  health.  Sir  An 
drew  Clark  stated  that  he  had  seen  personally  within  thir- 
teen years  six  hundred  and  eighty-one  persons  affected  by 
valvular  lesions  of  the  heart  without  grave  subjective  symp- 
toms, and,  taking  also  into  consideration  the  number  thus 
affected  who  considered  themselves  in  such  excellent  health 
as  to  make  medical  advice  unnecessary,  the  result  was  as- 
tonishing.* 

It  is  well  known,  too,  that  Bright's  disease  may  exist 
for  years,  especially  what  may  be  designated  primitive 
chronic  interstitial  nephritis,  affecting  the  health  not  at  all, 
or  so  little  that  no  examination  of  the  urine  is  thought  of 
until,  perhaps,  advanced  cirrhosis  is  attained. 

In  old  men  albumin  is  more  frequently  intermitter.t  and 
sliwht  in  degree.  Lecorche  found  in  the  Ilopital  Broussais, 
in  the  urine  of  patients  above  sixty,  albumin  in  fifty-one  cases, 
or  66  per  cent.  In  only  one  of  these  cases  were  there 
symptoms  of  Bright's  disease,  there  being  in  this  case 
cedema,  polyuria,  and  two  grammes  of  albumin  to  the  litre. 
The  reagents  used  were  heat,  nitric  and  picric  acids,  and  Mil- 
lard's test.  In  another  series  of  tests  made  at  the  hospice  of 
Ivry,  in  one  hundred  and  fifty-seven  cases  of  patients  whose 
ages  ranged  from  sixty  to  ninety  years,  albumin  was  found 
in  ninetv,  or  5"  per  cent.,  ten  of  the  cases  beingintcrmit- 
tent.  The  tests  used  were  heat  and  nitric  and  acetic  acids. 
Lecorche  believes  that  had  the  sensitive  tests  now  known 
been  in  use  then,  a  larger  proportion  of  cases  of  albuminous 
urine  would  have  been  found.  Seventy-three  of  the  one 
hundred  and  fifty-seven  patients  died  ;  fifty-six  of  these 
bad  had  albuminuria  and  seventeen  had  not.  In  forty-four 
of  these  fifty-six,  alterations  of  the  kidney  were  visible  to 
the  naked  eye;  in  the  remaining  twelve  the  kidneys  were 
congested.     In  six  cases  of  the  seventeen  non-albuminuric 


•  Sir  Amlrcw  Clark.  Valvular  Lesions  of  the  Heart  without  fJravf 
Sobjcctive  Symptoins.  (Britiifh  Medical  Asscwiation,  Kifty-fourtli  Con- 
gress, 1886.) 


six  presented  lesions  to  the  naked  eye.  The  microscope 
would  probably  have  revealed  changes  in  all  the  albumi- 
nuric cases. 

Dr.  Goodheart,  of  Guy's  Hospital,  recently  found  albu- 
min in  two  hundred  and  seventy-two  out  of  fifteen  hundred 
cases  that  he  examined.  In  the  great  majority  albumin 
was  found  to  be  dependent  on  renal  disease,  but  in  thirty- 
nine  cases  no  organic  alteration  could  be  found.  These 
thirty -nine  cases  Goodheart  calls  cyclic,  functional,  or  phys- 
iological albuminuria,  though  he  thinks  these  two  last  terms 
had  better  be  discarded.  To  explain  these  thirty-nine  cases 
he  states  that  it  is  necessary  to  admit  that  there  is  from 
time  to  time  an  exaggeration  of  arterial  tension  which  pro- 
duces albuminuria,  but  that  if  the  tension  remain  constantly 
elevated  it  might  bring  about  definite  lesions  of  the  kidney, 
and  the  albuminuria  then  having  become  constant,  being 
united  to  a  renal  lesion,  is  no  longer  functional.  But,  ac- 
cording to  his  own  showing,  all  his  two  hundred  and  sev- 
enty-two cases  are  organic,  inasmuch  as  the  observations  of 
the  late  Dr.  Mahomed,  Dr.  C.  W.  Purdy,  and  others  have 
clearly  shown  that  this  high  arterial  tension  almost  always 
precedes  the  appearance  of  albuminuria,  and  that  in  inter- 
stitial nephritis  it  becomes  permanent. 

In  a  paper  presented  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  Paris, 
in  September,  1889,  by  Dr.  Arthaud  and  Dr.  Butte,  upon 
Neuropathic  Albuminuria,  these  authors  based  the  title  of 
their  paper  upon  experimental  researches  relative  to  the 
pathological  physiology  of  the  pneumogastric  nerve  and 
upon  clinical  facts.  These  refer  more  especially  to  nephri- 
tis of  a  special  type  characterized  by  the  pre-existence  and 
coexistence  of  symptoms  of  the  viscera  innervated  by  the 
pneumogastric  nerve.  There  is  first  observed  a  period  in 
which  predominate  gastric-pulmonary-cardiac  troubles,  al- 
bumin as  yet  being  absent  from  the  urine.  In  the  second 
period  these  premonitory  symptoms  are  persistent  and  more 
accentuated,  and  albumin,  ordinarily  in  small  quantities  and 
transient,  is  found.  If  the  evolution  of  the  malady  con- 
tinue, the  albuminuria  becomes  permanent,  and  finally  the 
classic  Bright's  disease  dominates  the  i^ituation.  They  be- 
lieve that,  in  consequence  of  irritation  of  the  vagus,  vaso- 
motor disturbances  of  the  visceral  organs  innervated  by  this 
nerve  are  produced,  and  little  by  little,  if  the  causes  remain 
constant,  the  nervous  lesion  becomes  chronic  and  finishes 
by  producing  in  the  kidneys  alterations  which  become 
definite.  This  is  the  same  common  history — namely,  that 
causes  for  a  long  time  latent  and  at  first  producing  no  albu- 
minuria at  length  produce  intermittent  or  persistent  albu- 
minuria, and  finally  recognizable  nephritis. 

Semmola  believes  that  a  considerable  degree  of  albu- 
minuria can  be  realized  simply  from  dyscrasic  conditions 
of  the  elements  of  the  blood  and  independent  of  any  renal 
lesion;  that  the  continued  dyscrasia  of  the  albuminoids  of 
the  blood,  with  the  elimination  of  a  non-assimilable  albumin 
which  circulates  in  the  blood  like  a  foreign  or  toxic  body, 
may  in  time  produce  a  nephritis  well  marked  histologically. 
Ilayem,  however,  in  the  discussion  that  followed  the  read- 
ing of  Semmola's  paper  (before  the  Academy  of  Medicine. 
Paris,  July  2!),  1800),  and  in  his  correspimdence  afterward 
with    Semmola   relative   thereto    in   the    IJulletin    midicul. 
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states  that,  admitting  tiie  well-known  fact  that  albumin  is 
eliminated  like  a  foreign  body,  the  nephritis  which  Sem- 
mola  produced  bj'  the  subcutaneous  injection  of  the  white 
of  the  eo-g  was  onl}'  a  common  toxic  nephritis.  Hayem 
himself  injected  normal  albiuninoids  in  large  proportion — 
the  serum  of  the  peritoneal  cavity,  the  litjuid  of  hydro- 
cele and  even  blood  serum — without  provoking  albuminu- 
ria. In  another  experiment  he  replaced,  as  far  as  possible, 
the  blood  of  a  healthy  dog  by  the  blood  of  a  dog  affected 
with  Bricfht's  disease  without  producing  albuminuria,  show- 
inT  that  the  blood  serum  of  a  dog  aftecled  by  Bright's  dis- 
ease presents  no  alterations  in  its  albuminoids  capable  of 
producing  albuminuria  in  a  healthy  animal,  and  that  the 
albuminuria  has  no  normal  or  abnormal  relations  with  the 
products  of  the  blood.  Semmola  maintains,  too,  that  sub- 
jects of  Bright's  disease  eliminate  more  albumin  in  the 
urine  when  they  subsist  upon  a  nitrogenous  than  upon  a 
lacteal  diet.  This,  according  to  Hayem,  involves  several 
pure  hypotheses:  1.  That  the  nitrogenous  diet  introduces 
abnormal  albuminous  principles.  2.  That  the  albuminous 
principles  from  a  nitrogenous  diet  arouse  albuminuria. 
3.  He  assumes  that  the  albuminoids  from  milk  are  dif- 
ferent from  the  albuminoids  from  other  food.  Formerly 
Semmola  endeavored  to  attribute  the  supposed  alteration 
of  the  albuminoids  of  the  blood  in  Bright's  disease  to  a 
greater  diffusibility  of  them.  At  present  he  admits  that 
he  does  not  know  the  modifications  and  alterations  which 
the  albuminoids  of  the  blood  plasma  may  undergo.  He 
nevertheless  continues  to  maintain  the  theory  of  the  ex- 
istence of  a  chernieo-molecular  change  of  an  indetermin- 
able nature,  but,  as  he  says  himself,  "  non-demonstrable." 
In  Semmola's  own  words  (see  letter  to  the  Bull,  mid., 
Au".  2,  1890),  though  denying  his  views  to  be  hypo- 
thetical, he  says  the  laboratory  is  impotent  to  afford 
experimental  demonstration  of  the  chemico-molecular  al- 
teration in  the  blood  of  Bright's  disease,  which  does 
not  prevent  the  recognition  of  the  fact  that  these  altera- 
tions are  a  fact  and  not  a  hypothesis.  And  he  says  also 
(Bull,  med.,  July  30,  1890)  that  Hayein's  experiments  can 
not  be  invoked  against  the  alteration  of  the  albuminoids 
of  the  blood  in  Bright's  disease,  because  there  is  a  large 
number,  a  crowd,  of  differences  in  the  albuminoids  (or 
hetero-albuminoids,  as  he  calls  them)  whi(-h  are  entirely 
unknown  to  us. 

To  sum  up,  however,  Semmola  fails  to  show  that  the 
albuminuria  produced  in  his  experiments  was  due  to  any 
other  cause  than  glomerulilis  and  to  intlammation  of  the 
tube  system  of  the  kidneys.  The  dogs  were  killed  after 
the  experiments  and  these  lesions  invariably  found,  and 
were  undoubtedly  due  to  the  egg  albumin  acting  as  a  toxic 
irritant.  Semmola  therefore  furnishes  no  basis  for  belief 
that  albuminuria  may  occur  without  changes  in  the  kiil- 
neys.  Albuminuria,  independent  of  renal  chuii'icn,  /ms  i/et 
to  be  demonntntled  to  have  an  existence. 

Claude  Bernard,  Brown-Sequard,  Hammond,  (Jermain 
S6c,  Ferret,  Chrislison,  Tegart,  Noordcn,  among  others,  give 
instances  of  albuminuria  after  highly  albuminous  food  ; 
Christison,  especially  after  cheese  in  excess;  the  others,  after 
eggs  were  eaten  freely.     Noorden  narrates  three  eases ;  in 


one  case  casts  and  albumin  were  produced,  in  another  sim- 
ple albuminuria,  in  the  third  no  albumin. 

On  the  contrary,  however,  it  is  important  to  consider 
that  raw  eggs  do  not,  as  a  rule,  produce  albumin  in  the 
urine.  Stokvis  and  two  others  each  took,  fasting,  eight  to 
ten  raw  eggs  without  the  appearance  of  albumin  in  the 
urine,  and  at  another  time  the  same  author  added  to  bis 
diet  eight  to  ten  raw  eggs  daily  for  seven  consecutive  days 
without  a  trace  of  albumin  being  found,  and  Griswold 
never  found  albumin  after  eating  raw  eggs.  A  student 
of  Lecorche  swallowed,  fasting,  at  6  a.  m.,  six  raw  eggs. 
The  urine  was  examined  after  each  urination  during  a  period 
of  forty-eight  hours  by  the  most  sensitive  tests,  without 
finding  a  trace  of  albumin.  Four  tuberculous  patients 
under  the  observation  of  Lecorche  and  Talamon  took  for 
eight,  ten,  and  fifteen  days  the  whites  of  six  eggs.  In  three 
of  these  not  a  trace  of  albumin  was  produced  ;  in  the  fourth, 
who  suffered  from  hectic  fever,  a  trace  was  found  four 
times  in  three  weeks.  Another  patient,  free  from  albumi- 
nuria when  admitted  to  the  hospital,  suffering  from  alco- 
holic gastritis  and  ulceration  of  the  s-tomach,  with  h»mat- 
emesis,  was  fed  exclusively  for  eight  days  on  hot  bouillon 
and  eight  raw  eggs  a  day.  \o  albumin  could  be  found 
while  under  this  diet. 

In  the  cases  where  albumin  was  voided  after  taking 
eggs,  it  is  therefore  probable  that  some  disorder  of  the 
digestive  system  prevented  the  peptonization  of  the  egg 
albumin,  or  that  the  kidneys  were  diseased.  The  excretion 
of  albumin  after  partaking  largely  of  cheese  or  eggs  may 
be  attributed  in  some  instances  to  individual  idiosyncrasy. 
In  the  case  reported  by  Christison  the  patient  died  of 
Bright's  disease;  the  jiatient  reported  b_\  I)r.  See  had  all 
the  sym]it<)ms  of  Bright's  disease.  Claude  Bernard  found 
albumin  in  his  urine  after  taking  (tasting)  six  raw  eggs,  dis- 
appearing entirely  in  five  or  six  hours.  This  author  after- 
ward died  with  all  the  symptoms  of  morbus  Brightii.  At'ter 
feeding  dogs  on  egg  albumin,  diarrhoea  and  jaundice  are 
usually  established.  Lecorche  surmises  that  the  albumi- 
nuria is  simply  a  redex  of  the  intestinal  irritation,  becfmse, 
as  he  states,  "  it  has  never  been  shown  that  egg  albumin  is 
absorbed  unchanged  into  the  blood,"  though  peptoniza- 
tion may  be  so  impaired  that  enough  may  be  taken  up  in  a 
changed  condition  into  the  blood  as  to  produce  toxic  glora- 
erulo-nephritis.  Ferret  is  the  only  one  who  has  detected 
the  reaction  of  egg  albumin  in  the  urine,  and  to  show  this, 
the  urina  must  contain  a  large  quantity — at  least  -^  of  1 
per  cent.,  or  one  gramme  to  the  litre. 

Turn  therefore  which  way  we  may,  we  can  not  satisfy 
ourselves  that  albuminuria,  either  natural  or  artificial,  ever 
occurs  except  as  a  result  of  pathological  changes  in  the  kid- 
ney, and  is  consequently  never  normal  or  physiological,  and 
never,  therefore,  to  be  regarded  without  distrust. 

It  is  rare  in  making  autopsies  that  the  kidneys  do  not 
present  changes  even  macroscopically,  the  most  common 
being  depressions  and  retractions  in  tiic  cortex,  and  in  the 
numerous  studies  of  kidneys  that  I  have  made  I  have  found 
but  very  few  where  the  microscope  did  not  show  some 
pathological  changes,  the  most  frequent  being  slight  cir- 
rhosis; after  that,  cloudy  swelling  of  some  of  the  epitbelia 
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of  the  tubules  and  irlomerulitis  being  the  most  common.  In 
many  cases  some  of  the  cpithelia  would  be  lost  and  replaced 
by  endothelia.  Fig.  6,  ray  book  on  Bright's  disease,  shows 
this,  the  patient  being  a  woman  who  had  died  of  gin  drink- 
er's liver.  I  had  never  found  albumin  in  the  urine,  but 
frequently  found  renal  epithelia.  These  changes  are  found 
not  only  in  the  human  kidney,  where  renal  disease  has  not 
been  suspected,  but  I  have  found  them  in  the  kidneys  of 
dogs,  pigs,  and  rabbits.  The  lesion  necessary  to  produce 
slight  albuminuria  may  not  be  great;  it  may  be  confined  to 
one  kidney  or  affect  only  a  few  clusters  of  glomeruli  and 
tubules  proceeding  from  them,  constituting  what  Lecorche 
and  Talamon  call  nephrite  parcellaire,  and  which  they  regard 
as  the  true  anatomical  substratum  of  latent  albuminuria ; 
there  may  be  cloudy  swelling  only  of  the  epithelia  of  a  few 
of  the  tubuli  contort!,  with  slight  proliferation  of  the  con- 
nective tissue  or  slight  glomerulitis. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  that  rest  and  fatigue  may  greatly 
influence  the  appearance,  or  the  contrary,  of  albumin  in 
the  urine;  but  in  advanced  stages  of  cirrhosis  of  the  kid- 
neys I  have  in  very  rare  cases  found  at  intervals  the  urine 
free  from  albumin,  and  albuminuria  is  undoubtedly  in- 
creased, as  a  rule,  bv  exercise  and  diminished  by  rest.  But 
I  do  not  think  that  proofs  are  numerous  that  severe  exercise 
even  will  of  itself  produce  albuminuria  in  a  perfectly  healthy 
person,  though  it  would  be  more  likely  to  in  a  delicate  sub- 
ject. When  tbis  occurs,  I  bilieve  it  to  be  by  the  system  of 
the  vena  cava  producing  passive  engorsement  of  the  kjdney 
with  slowness  of  the  blood-current,  this  being  most  favora- 
ble to  the  exudation  of  albumin  through  animal  membrane, 
if  long-continued,  modifying  the  nutrition  of  the  glomerular 
epithelia  and  bringing  about  anoxajmia  or  a  deoxygenated 
state  of  the  blood.  If  this  continues  beyond  a  certain 
length  of  time,  structural  changes  of  the  glomerular  epithe- 
lia are  soon  engendered  and  albumin  exudes  into  the  glom- 
erulus. That  albuminuria  indicates  glomerulitis  1  believe 
is  clearly  enough  shown  by  the  experiments  of  Nussbaum 
and  Overbeck,  an  abstract  of  which  is  given  by  Charcot  in 
his  treatise  on  Albuminuria.  Sometimes  the  glomerular  le- 
sion is  rapidly  recovered  from,  but  it  sometimes  becomes 
permanent,  and,  although  no  derangement  of  the  health 
may  be  observed,  there  can  be  no  certainty  that  the  glom- 
eruli and  tubuli  contort!  may  not  in  time  become  gravely 
affected. 

Next  as  regards  alluimiiuiria  fioiii  a  prognostic  point  of 
view.  If  the  all)umin  is  found  beyond  (juestion  to  be  true 
serum  albumin  and  not  caused  by  cystitis,  elytritis,  trachel- 
itis, etc.,  whether  it  be  cyclic,  permanent,  transient,  or  in- 
termittent, whether  only  traces  are  found  or  it  exists  in  a 
measurable  percentage,  it  never  can  be  safely  assumed  that 
harm  can  never  come  of  it.  I  speak  of  chronic  conditions. 
Great  vigilance  should  be  exercised  in  the  observation  of 
these  cases.  The  urinary  secretion  should  be  measured,  the 
amount  of  solids  esiimatcil,  and  tiie  nutrition  of  the  system 
as  regards  growth  or  waste,  etc.,  ascertained,  the  arterial 
tension  and  cardiac  condition  noted,  and  these  data  not 
once  simply  but  oftener  if  necessary,  and  in  many  cases  for 
a  continued  period.  "  Renal  inadequacy,"  a  very  suitable 
term,  first  employed,  I  believe,  by  the  late  Sir  William  (lull 


— that  is,  incapacity  of  the  kidneys  to  form  and  excrete  the 
proper  amount  of  solids  and  a  deficient  formative  capacity 
which  usually  accompanies  marked  albuminuria — is  an  im- 
portant factor  in  the  prognosis.     If  the  amount  of  solids 
fall  much  below  what  should  be  voided  according  to  the 
diet  and  weight  of  the  patient,  and  that  persistently,  there 
is  ground  for  believing  that  serious  pathological  changes 
are  being  or  have  been  developed.     The  average  amount  of 
solids  voided  by  a  man  in  health  being  placed  at  fifty-eight 
grammes,  any  great  diminution  for  a  continued  length  of 
time  of  solids  excreted  is  significant.     A  very  close  approxi- 
mation to  the  amount  of  solids  (in   grammes)  voided  can 
be  obtained  by  Trabb's  well-known  simple  rule — that  is, 
reducing  the  number  of  ounces  voided  in  twenty-four  hours 
to  cubic  centimetres  by  multiplying  by  thirty,  then  multi- 
plying this  again  by  the  last  two  figures  of  tlie  specific 
gravity  multiplied  by   two.     Of  course  the  diet,  stature, 
weight  of  the  subject,  amount  of  exercise,  perspirations, 
etc.,  must  be  considered.     Forty-eiglit  ounces  being  taken 
as  the  amount  of  urine  voided  in  twenty -four  hours  and  the 
specific  gravity  being  20,  we  would  have  about  fifty-eight 
grammes  of  solids  excreted.     The  aid   of  the  microscope 
should  always  be  enlisted.     In  slight  albuminuria  and  in 
albumina    minima   the    microscope    rarely   shows    any    of 
the  elements  of  renal  inflammation.     Proliferation   of  the 
connective  tissue,  mild  catarrhal  nephritis,  and  glomerulitis 
may  exist  for  a  long  time  unaccompanied  by  changes  in 
the  tubules.     These  in  time  are,  however,  likely  to  become 
involved,  and  then  renal   epithelial   casts,  blood-corpuscles 
and  pus-corpuscles,  variously,  may  be  found.     It  has  been 
a  not  infrequent  experience   with   me,  however,  that  cases 
have  been  pronounced  albuminuric  when  the  albumin  has 
been  simply  an  accompaniment  of  slight  catarrh  of  the  blad- 
der or  of  the  prostatic  portion  of  the  urethra.    I  have  never 
seen  these   cases,  no   matter  how  slight,  where  I  could  not 
recognize   albumin,  sometimes  not  more  than  one  two  hun- 
dredth or  one  two  hundred  and  fiftieth  of  one  per  cent.,  either 
bv  Tanret's  or  by  my  own  test.     If  the  cystitis  is  sufficiently 
marked  for  numerous  pus-corpuscles  to  be  found  under  tlie 
microscope.  Heller's  test  will  probably  show  a  sharp  line  at 
least  one  ninth  of  a  line  in  thickness,  which  indicates  about 
one  ninetieth   of  one   per  cent,  of  albumin.     The  urates, 
too,  mav  show  this  same  sharp  line.     But  if  we  have  renal 
albuminuria  to  deal  with,  if  persistent,  no  matter  how  fa- 
vorable all  physical  conditions  may  seem,  we  can  not  assert 
with  perfect  confidence  that  serious  lesions  may  not  in  time 
become  manifest,  and  every  precaution  as  regards  dress, 
diet,  and  care  in  living  should  be  observed.     I  should  not 
class  as  intermittent  albuminuria  those  cases  produced  by 
hard  study,  taking  cold.  etc. 

After  albuminuria  has  existed  for  a  long  time,  I  have 
known  it  only  in  a  small  proportion  of  cases  to  disappear 
permanently,  and  then  after  a  long  and  rigid  course  of 
treatment.  Nevertheless,  I  have  had  under  my  observation 
patients  in  whose  urine  I  could  always  find  ^\  to  ^i-,  or  /(, 
per  cent,  of  albumin  for  several  yi'ars  eonscoutivcly  without 
the  occurrence  of  what  could  be  considered  renal  symptoms. 
At  the  same  time  I  should,  liowever,  state  that  the  healtli  of 
these  patients  was  seldom  perfectly  good.     Common  symp- 
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toins  would  be  a  depressed  condition  of  the  strength,  loss 
of  appetite,  the  uric  or  oxalate-of-calcium  diathesis.  The 
cases  without  renal  symptoms  of  some  sort  at  some  period 
were,  however,  quite  exceptional. 

Permanent  albuminuria,  even  if  intermittent,  according 
to  my  experience,  usually  implies  in  some  way  impaired 
health  or  some  latent  pathological  condition. 

As  to  when  albuminuria  may  be  considered  cured  :  Not 
until  at  least  a  long  time  has  passed,  the  urine  being  ex- 
amined from  time  to  time  in  the  most  careful  manner  with- 
out albumin  being  found.  Then,  if  no  organic  changes  of 
the  kidnev  are  found,  arterial  tension  is  absent,  the  heart  is 
normal,  and  the  health  is  good,  we  may  hope  that  the  al- 
bumin will  not  return. 

Should  all  cases  of  chronic  alburninuria,  simply  froin  the 
fact  of  albumin  being  found,  be  rejected  by  life-assurance  ex- 
aminers ?  I  believe  they  should  not.  I  have  known  some 
albuminuric  patients  who  enjoyed  practically  good  health 
and  lived  to  a  good  age.  Albuminuria  is  not  always  a  more 
threatening  symptom  than  other  symptoms.  An  albumi- 
nuric patient  may  occasionally  be  in  every  respect  a  good 
risk.  There  are  cases  where  repeated  and  comprehensive 
examinations  must  be  made  before  the  examiner  can  decide 
as  to  the  interests  of  his  company.  There  can  be  no  unvary- 
inor  rule  as  to  this  point.  I  have  known  albuminuric  subjects 
rejected  whose  health  was  good,  and  applicants  with  other 
atTections  more  serious  than  some  of  these  cases  accepted. 

What  Lecorche  and  Talamon  say  is  pertinent  to  this 
subject :  "  It  is  impossible  to  attach  any  prognostic  value, 
direct  and  immediate,  to  the  presence  of  albumin  in  the 
urine.  Albuminuria  indicates  an  alteration  of  the  glomeru- 
lar filtering  membrane ;  transient  or  permanent,  abundant 
or  minimal,  it  indicates  nothing  else  ;  it  affords  us  no  in- 
formation as  to  the  profundity  and  extent,  and  consequently 
none  as  to  the  gravity,  of  the  lesion.  To  form  an  opinion 
of  this,  other  elements  of  appreciation  and  other  phenome- 
na, general  or  local,  must  be  considered  conjointly  with  the 
albuminuria." 

Of  course,  if  even  albumina  minima  or  intermittent 
albuminuria  are  accompanied  by  arterial  tension  and  the 
significant  signs  of  cirrhosis — such  as  headaches,  disturb- 
ances of  vision  and  debility,  and  insufficient  excretion  of 
solids  by  the  kidneys — the  case  is  perhaps  more  than  doubt- 
ful, and  the  dread  sequelce  of  advanced  morbus  Brightii — 
such  as  atheroma  of  the  arteries,  miliary  aneurysms,  loss 
of  the  renal  functions — are  to  be  expected. 

Finally ,  all  persistent  albumina,  mitxima  or  minima,  are 
always  to  be  watched. 


A  Bare  Antipyrine  Eash. — "  Veiel  describes  a  case  of  a  patient  in 
whom  antipyriiR-  iilwav.s  produced  a  peculiar  skin  rasli.  Soon  after  tlie 
dose  was  taken  there  was  severe  itching  of  the  pahns  of  the  hands,  the 
lips,  the  .soles  of  the  feet,  and  of  the  glan.s  penis.  The  lips  l)ecame 
CBdernatoua,  and  large  bulhe  formed  on  them  ;  two  hiillic  also  formed 
on  the  hard  palate  and  between  the  toes.  On  the  soles  an<i  palms  there 
were  deep-red  iirticaria-like  spots  with  sharp  contours,  which  itched 
severely  but  did  not  form  bulhe.  The  itch  lasted  three  or  four  days ; 
the  bulliB  on  the  lips  dried  in  four  or  five  days;  those  in  the  toes  in 
about  eight  days ;  the  spots  on  the  palms,  soles,  and  glans  penis  des- 
quamated in  large  scales  after  about  ten  days,  and  had  vanished  in 
about  three  weeks." — Briliih  and  Colmiial  Druyri'mt, 


THE   IMMEDIATE   REPAIR   OF 
LACERATIONS   OF  THE   CERVIX   UTERI, 

WITH  A  REPORT  OF  SIX  CASES* 
By   CHARLES   CLIFFORD    BARROWS,    il.  D., 

ASSISTANT  OBSTETRIC  PHYSICIAN   TO  BELLEVTJE  HOSPITAL. 

All  those  who  practice  obstetrics  are  agreed  that,  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  every  possible  precaution  may 
be  taken  to  prevent  the  accident,  laceration  of  the  cervix 
uteri  will  occur  in  a  large  proportion  of  labors. 

From  mv  own  observation,  as  well  as  from  what  I  can 
gather  from  the  literature  of  the  subject,  I  believe  that  this' 
lesion  is  of  even  more  frequent  occurrence  than  laceration 
of  the  perineum,  and  I  feel  sure  that  it  is  of  far  greater 
pathological  importance.  When  we  come  to .  consider  the 
many  dangers  to  the  life  and  future  welfare  and  usefulness 
of  the  patient  that  may  have  their  inception  in  a  neglected 
lacerated  cervix,  it  is  surprising  that  the  operation  for  the 
immediate  repair  of  this  lesion  has  apparently  met  with  so 
little  favor  among  obstetricians. 

As  a  proof  that  the  primary  operation  is  not  a  popular 
one  with  the  body  of  the  profession,  the  frequency  of  the  ' 
secondary  operation  in  the  hands  of  the  gynecologists  is 
suflicient.  I  shall  endeavor  in  this  paper  to  show  that  the 
immediate  repair  of  this  lesion  is  an  operation  based  on 
correct  principles,  that  it  is  free  from  danger,  that  it  is  easy 
to  perform,  that  it  is  universally  followed  by  good  results, 
and. that  it  removes  at  once  a  serious  risk  to  the  future 
health  and  happiness  of  the  parturient  woman. 

In  1874  the  late  Professor  Pallen,  in  a  paper  entitled 
Accidents  of  Parturition  requiring  Surgical  Treatment,  first 
called  the  attention  of  the  profession  to  the  immediate 
closure  of  cervical  lacerations,  reporting  some  cases  in 
which  he  had  done  this  with  silver  sutures  for  alarming 
haemorrhage.  lie  was  so  well  pleased  with  the  result  in 
these  cases  that  he  reached  the  conclusion  that  whatever 
form  of  laceration  the  cervix  might  undergo,  coaptation 
evidently  tended  to  the  best  results,  either  immediate  or 
subsequent. 

In  looking  over  some  of  the  most  recent  text-books  on 
midwifery,  I  find  that  this  operation  is  not  mentioned  at  all 
by  some  of  them,  and  by  others  is  only  recommended  when 
there  is  free  bleeding  from  the  torn  surfaces,  and  then  only 
as  a  last  resort  when  the  bleeding  can  not  be  checked  by 
such  unsurgical  procedures  as  the  introduction  of  a  tampon 
or  tlie  application  of  persulphate  of  iron  and  other  styp- 
tics; and  yet  these  same  writers  describe  with  elaborate  <K'- 
tails  the  operation  for  the  repair  of  laceration  of  the  pcri- 
na,niin,  an  accident  which,  of  course,  demands  surgical  treat- 
ment, but  which  is  not  nearly  so  fraught  with  danger  to 
the  life  and  welfare  of  the  patient  as  the  cervical  laceration. 

As  far  as  the  indications  for  surgical  treatment  go,  these 
cases  may  be  divided  into  two  classes: 

1.  Those  cases  in  which  there  exists  only  a  slight 
laceration  at  the  os  externum,  which  is  hardly  to  be  recog- 
nized when  the  uterus  has  contracted,  and  is  of  no  patho- 
logical importance. 


*  Head  before  the  Society  of  the  Alumni  of  Bclleviie  Hospital, 
April  1,  1891. 
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2.  Those  cases  in  which  the  tear  extends  a  third  or  half 
wav  up  the  cervix,  or  through  the  vaginal  junction  into  the 
leliular  tissue  about  the  cervix  or  even  into  the  body  of  the 
uterus,  the  base  of  the  bladder,  or  the  peritoneal  cavity. 

The  first  class  may  be  considered  almost  a  natural  ac- 
•nnipaniment  of  all  first  labors  and  does  not  call  for  opera- 
tive interference.  The  other  class  of  cases  of  this  injury 
as  mentioned  above  should  be  repaired  at  once.  If  neg- 
lected, these  cases  mav  give  rise  to  serious  and  sometimes 
alarming  or  even  fatal  hiemorrhage.  This  may  come  from 
the  vessels  which  are  severed  by  the  tear  itself  or  from  the 
uterus,  which  has  failed  to  contract  because  of  the  injury 
to  its  lower  segment.  I  have  seen  this  last-named  condi- 
tion of  affairs  more  than  once,  and  I  have  remarked  with 
no  small  degree  of  satisfaction  the  prompt  and  permanent 
■  utraction  of  the  uterus  which  followed  the  proper  plae- 
iiitr  of  the  sutures.  Of  course  the  bleeding  which  comes 
liom  the  torn  surfaces  is  also  at  ouce  checked  by  this  pro- 
I'-dure. 

These  lacerations,  though  they  may  not  be  of  very  great 
extent,  interfere  materially  with  the  involution  of  the 
uterus,  thus  making  the  "getting  up"  slow  and  unsatisfac- 
tory, and  giving  rise,  it  has  been  said,  to  perhaps  one  third 
of  all  the  cases  of  uterine  disease.  The  inflammation  be- 
ginning in  the  lesion  of  the  cervix  may  extend  into  the 
surrounding  cellular  tissue,  resulting  in  serious  or  even  fatal 
complications,  or  by  direct  extension  may  reach  the  lining 
membrane  of  the  body  of  the  uterus,  thence  spreading  to 
the  tubes  and  ovaries  and  the  peritonseura  surrounding 
these  organs.  In  this  way  is  initiated  for  the  woman  a  life 
of  misery  and  wretchedness,  together  with  such  a  crippling 
of  the  functions  of  the  reproductive  organs  as  to  leave  the 
patient  in  a  state  of  chronic  invalidism  or  to  demand  op- 
erative procedures  of  the  gravest  character,  carrying  with 
them  a  serious  risk  to  life. 

But  the  greatest  danger  arising  from  neglected  lacera- 
tions of  the  cervix  uteri  is  the  risk  of  exposure  of  the  pa- 
tient to  septic  infection.  The  gaping  torn  surfaces  could 
not  be  better  placed  for  the  absorption  of  septic  material, 
and,  while  the  lymphatics  in  the  cervix  are  not  so  numerous 
as  they  are  in  the  vagina  or  the  body  of  the  uterus,  they 
are  sufficiently  abundant,  to  my  mind  certainly,  to  be  re- 
sponsible for  a  large  number  of  the  cases  of  puerperal  sep- 
sis. This  condition  alone  ought  to  be  enough  to  induce 
us  to  cut  off  at  once  this  wide  avenue  for  the  introduction 
of  sepsis,  so  dangerous  to  the  woman's  life  and  future 
health. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  I  therefore  make  it  a  rule  to  ex- 
amine carefully,  immediately  after  parturition,  all  women 
who  are  delivered  at  mv  hands,  and  to  repair  at  once  any 
serious  cervical  laceration  that  may  be  discovered. 

As  to  the  operation  itself,  it  is  a  simple  one  and  so  easy 
of  accomplisliment  that  it  mav  be  done  by  any  one,  how- 
ever moderate  his  surgical  attainments.  Ana-sthesia  is  not 
absolutely  necessary,  though  it  is  desirable,  being  of  de- 
cided assistance  to  the  operator,  as  well  as  comfort  tf>  the 
patient.  In  a  large  number  of  the  cases  demanding  this  op- 
eration, anffistliesia  will  have  been  already  necessary,  and,  as 
the  operation  is  done  immediately  after  the  expulsion  of 


the  placenta,  but  a  small  additional  (juantity  of  the  anits- 
thetic  agent  will  be  required. 

The  patient,  lying  on  her  back  across  the  bed,  is 
brought  down  until  her  buttocks  project  slightly  over  the 
edge  of  the  bed,  and  the  thighs  are  well  flexed  on  the  ab- 
domen. The  external  genitals  and  vagina  are  then  thor- 
oughly cleansed,  and  the  cervix  is  seized  with  a  volsella 
and  brought  down  to  the  vaginal  orifice.  The  operator 
may  be  aided  in  this  part  of  the  procedure  by  the  pressure 
of  the  hand  of  the  nurse  or  assistant  on  the  fundus  uteri. 
The  cervix  can  in  this  way  be  brought  into  view  with  per- 
fect ease.  A  perineal  retractor,  such  as  any  one  of  the 
modifications  of  Sims's  speculum,  will  make  the  view  of  the 
cervix  more  perfect,  but  it  is  not  at  all  necessary  for  the 
placing  of  the  sutures.  The  extent  of  the  laceration  can 
then  be  easily  determined  by  both  touch  and  sight,  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  torn  surfaces  differing  materially  from  the 
other  portions  of  the  cervix  uteri.  An  intra-uterine  douche 
of  l-to-5,000  solution  of  bichloride  of  mercury  is  then 
given,  followed  by  one  of  plain  boiled  water,  both  douches 
being  at  a  temperature  of  about  110°  F.  The  coaptation 
of  the  torn  surfaces  is  then  accomplished  by  a  continuous 
over-and-over  suture  of  chromatized  catgut,  care  being 
taken  to  draw  and  tie  the  sutures  tightly.  The  vagina  is 
then  douched  with  plain  hot  water,  and  an  antiseptic  pad  is 
placed  over  the  vulva. 

It  may  thus  be  seen  that  the  operation  is,  as  I  have  said, 
a  simple  one,  and  I  will  say  that  1  have  accomplished  it 
with  no  greater  armamentarium  than  that  furnished  by  my 
pocket-case — viz.,  a  needle,  a  needle-holder,  and  a  silk  sut- 
ure. In  this  case  a  long  suture  was  passed  temporarily 
through  the  center  of  each  lip  of  the  cervix  and  the  uterus 
drawn  down  by  traction  on  these,  instead  of  by  the  use 
of  the  volsella.  These  traction  sutures  were,  of  course,  re- 
moved when  the  operation  was  completed. 

Let  me  say  a  word  about  the  material  of  which  the  sut- 
ures are  composed.  Various  substances  have  been  recom- 
mended— silver  wire,  silk,  silk-worm  gut,  and  catgut.  Cat- 
gut is  by  far  the  best  material,  and  I  have  found  No.  5 
(violin  A),  chromatized,  to  answer  all  the  conditions  best. 
The  great  advantage  that  catgut  has  over  the  other  mate- 
rials named  is  that  it  does  not  have  to  be  removed.  This 
is  a  decided  advantage,  since,  in  parturient  cases  in  which 
a  laceration  of  the  cervix  results,  one  is  also  very  com- 
monly called  upon  to  repair  at  tlie  same  time  a  laceration 
of  the  periiiieum.  In  such  a  case,  of  course,  sutures  of  non- 
absorbable material  would  have  to  be  left  in  the  cervix 
longer  than  there  is  any  necessity  for,  in  order  to  prevent 
injury  in  their  removal  to  the  recently  repaired  periniEum. 
Hut  catgut  presents  another  advantage,  and  that  is  its  elas- 
ticity and  freedom  from  tendency  to  cut  into  the  tissues. 
Since  there  is  a  rapid  contraction  of  the  tissues  in  which 
the  sutures  are  placed,  special  care  should  be  taken  to  tie 
them  tightly,  in  order  to  keep  the  two  surfaces  in  proper 
a|iposition  when  the  tissues  shrink.  When  any  strain  of 
this  kind  is  brought  on  silver  wire,  and  more  particularly 
on  silk-worm  gut,  seated  in  soft  tissues,  they  will  be  found 
to  cut  in  and  thus  jeopardize  the  success  of  the  o|)eration. 
Silk  has  more  elasticitv  than  either  silver  wire  or  silk-worm 
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gut,  and  does  not  cut  so  badly  as  either  of  these ;  but,  be- 
sides the  objection  that  the  sutures  have  to  be  taken  out,  it 
becomes  more  easily  contaminated  by  the  septic  material 
which  may  lie  in  the  vagina. 

Xo  after-treatment  is  required  in  these  cases  other  than 
the  daily  use  of  warm  carbolized  douches. 

The  results  of  this  operation  have  been  in  my  hands 
all  that  could  be  desired.  Whenever  it  has  been  done 
union  has  been  secured,  involution  has  progressed  rapidly, 
and  the  cervix  has  soon  presented  no  evidences  of  the  lesion 
which  had  existed.  No  unpleasant  reaction  of  any  kind 
has  occurred,  and,  if  the  operation  is  properly  done,  I  see 
no  reason  why  it  should  not  always  be  followed  by  equally 
satisfactory  results. 

In  illustration  of  the  foregoing  remarks  I  desire  to  pre- 
sent the  following  cases.  Some  of  the  cases  have  so  many 
points  of  interest  to  the  obstetrician  that  T  have  given  a 
somewhat  fuller  report  of  them  than  is  absolutely  necessary 
for  the  illustration  of  the  subject  under  consideration  : 

Cask  I — L.  R.,  Irish,  aged  thirty-two,  married,  priraipara, 
was  delivered  by  me  at  the  Emergency  Hospital  on  November 
28,  188y,  of  a  living  child  by  the  application  of  the  forceps  to  the 
head  at  the  pelvic  brim.  There  was  perceptible  narrowing  of 
the  pelvis  in  all  its  diameters  and  the  patient  had  been  in  labor 
some  foriy-eijjht  hours  when  she  was  admitted.  The  mem- 
branes had  ru[)tured  before  she  was  brought  to  the  hospital,  and 
her  condition  was  such  as  to  demand  operative  interference  at 
once.  The  delivery  was  accomplished  without  difficulty,  but 
wa-i  followed  by  severe  hremorrhage  from  a  laceration  of  the 
cervi.x  extending  through  the  vaginal  junction,  as  well  as  from 
the  cavity  of  the  uterus,  which  was  contracting  badly.  Ergot 
was  given  hypodennically  and  the  uterus  was  stimulated  to 
contract  by  external  manipulation  and  by  copious  hot  intra- 
uterine injections.  80  long  as  these  applications  were  contin- 
ued the  uterus  remained  fairly  well  contracted,  but  the  moment 
they  were  discontinued  the  bleeding  from  the  uterine  cavity  re- 
curred. The  hiomorrhage  from  the  cervix  bad  been  checked 
for  the  time  by  forcipressure.  The  cervix  was  then  drawn 
down  and  the  extensive  bilateral  laceration  was  closed  with 
seven  interrupted  silk  sutures,  no  catgut  being  at  hand.  The 
aterus  at  once  contracted  tirmly  and  the  bleeding  ceased.  The 
sutures  were  removed  from  the  cervix  on  December  ]  6th  and 
the  union  found  to  be  perfect  and  the  involution  of  the  uterus 
satisfactory. 

Ca.se  II.— L.  II.,  aged  tweuty-eight.  United  States,  married, 
primipara,  was  brought  to  the  Emergency  Hospital  on  Febru- 
ary 26,  1890.  for  the  induction  of  premature  labor  for  albumi- 
nuria. The  patient  gave  a  history  of  syphilitic  infection  two 
years  prior  to  her  present  pregnancy  and  said  she  had  suffered 
for  the  same  length  of  time  from  the  .symptoms  of  cardiac  dis- 
ease. For  a  month  prior  to  her  admission  to  the  hospital  her 
urino  had  been  growing  more  and  more  scanty  until  the  quan- 
tity had  been  diminished  to  about  two  ounces  in  the  twenty- 
four  hours.  She  had  sutfered  greatly  from  nausea  and  dyspnoea 
and  had  for  weeks  been  unable  to  sleep  in  a  recumbent  posture. 
The  condition  of  the  patient  on  admission  was  deplorable.  Her 
noso  was  sunken  and  her  face  marked  by  the  ravages  of  the 
specific  infection.  Her  lower  extremities  were  edematous  and 
she  presented  all  the  symptoms  of  advanced  cardiac  dilatation. 
Hor  pulse  was  so  rapiil,  feeble,  irregular,  and  intermittent  that 
it  could  not  be  counted.  Physical  txaminiition  revealed  a  di- 
lated heart,  with  both  aortic  and  mitral  lesions,  beating  at  the 
rate  of  140  a  minute  and  staggering  badly.     The  small  amount 


of  urine  that  could  be  collected  became  solid  en  the  application 
of  heat.  The  vagina  presented  the  evidences  of  specitio  disease 
both  old  and  recent,  the  recent  lesion  being  a  serpiginous  ulcera- 
tion involving  the  right  side  of  the  vaginal  wall  and  producing 
a  free  purulent  discharge.  The  patient  prior  to  her  admission 
to  the  hospital  had  been  in  the  hands  of  a  skillful  physician  and 
was  receiving  the  correct  medical  treatment.  Labor  was  in- 
duced in  the  usual  manner  by  the  introduction  of  a  bougie  be- 
tween the  membranes  and  the  uterine  wall,  this  being  followed 
by  the  use  of  Barnes's  bags  until  the  cervix  was  well  dilated. 
An  effort  was  made  to  keep  the  vagina  cleansed  as  thoroughly 
as  was  possible.  As  soon  as  the  head  had  engaged,  the  forceps 
was  carefully  applied  and  the  child  extracted  without  accident 
except  a  slight  laceration  of  the  perineeum  with  a  tear  in  the 
vagina  at  the  seat  of  the  ulceration  and  a  laceration  of  the  cer- 
vix not  quite  up  to  the  vaginal  junction.  These  lacerations 
were  closed  with  catgut  sutures.  The  patient  made  a  satisfac- 
tory convalescence  and  was  discharged  much  improved.  The 
lacerations  of  cervix,  vagina,  and  perinseum  healed  by  |>rimary 
union.  Because  of  the  condition  of  the  patient's  heart  no  anses- 
thetic  was  used  in  this  case.  My  object  in  applying  the  forceps 
was  to  prevent  as  nearly  as  possible  all  muscular  action  on  the 
part  of  the  patient  and  thus  diminish  the  strain  on  the  heart 
and  the  danger  of  .syncope. 

Case  III. — A.  P.,  aged  thirty.  United  States,  married. 
When  seven  months  advanced  in  her  third  pregnancy,  on  Sep- 
tember 10,  1890,  while  lying  quietly  in  bed,  she  was  seized  with 
a  sudden  violent  painless  haemorrhage.  I  saw  her  within  a  short 
lime,  and  found  the  hiumorrhage  dependent  on  placenta  prsevia. 
I  at  once,  by  means  of  Barnes's  bags,  carefully  dilated  -the  os 
uteri  and  then  detached  the  placenta  on  the  left  side,  ruptured 
the  membranes,  aud  brought  down  a  foot. 

The  placenta  was  situated  on  the  right  side  and  its  margin 
projected  about  half  way  over  the  os,  so  that  little  blood  was 
lost  by  this  operation.  Labor  then  progressed  satisfactorily,  as 
rapid  delivery  being  effected  as  was  consistent  with  safety. 
The  placenta  was  expelled  immediately  after  the  child,  which 
was  born  alive.  The  head  of  the  child,  in  passing  through  the 
cervical  canal,  produced  a  bilateral  laceration  well  up  to  the 
vaginal  junction  on  the  right  side,  the  tear  on  the  opposite  side 
being  of  small  extent.  The  uterus  did  not  contract  well,  and 
there  was  free  haemorrhage  from  its  cavity  as  well  as  from  the 
laceration  on  the  right  side  of  the  cervix.  As  no  catgut  was  at 
hand,  the  rent  on  the  right  side  of  the  cervix  was  immediately 
closed  with  silk.  The  uterus  at  once  contracted  firmly  and  all 
bleeding  ceased.  The  patient  made  a  good  recovery,  the  ex- 
tensive laceration  on  the  right  side  having  healed  perfectly.  No 
attempt  was  made  to  close  the  slight  laceration  on  the  left  side, 
because  it  was  not  considered  wise  to  subject  the  patient  to 
further  operative  procedure.  This  still  remains,  but  up  to  this 
time  has  fortunately  given  rise  to  no  trouble. 

Case  IV. — N.  M.,  aged  twenty-six,  married,  primipara, 
was  delivered  by  me  at  the  Emergency  Hospital  on  September 
10,  1890.  Her  pelvis  w-as  a  contracted  one,  the  narrowing  be- 
ing most  marked  at  the  outlet.  In  the  delivery,  accomplished 
by  the  operation  of  bipolar  version,  the  cervix  sustained  a  bi- 
lateral laceration  up  to  the  vaginal  junction.  The  tears  were 
closed  with  continuous  catgut  sutures,  a  perfect  result  being  se- 
cured. 

Case  V. —  B.  S.,  aged  fourteen.  United  States,  single,  primipa- 
ra, was  admitted  to  the  Emergency  Hos])ital  on  December  10, 
1890.  The  patient's  jielvis  was  of  the  rhuchitic  type,  and  there 
was  also  present  an  ankylosis  of  the  right  hip  joint,  the  result 
of  former  coxalgin. 

In  view  of  the  possibility  of  a  Cesarean  s"ection,  the  patient 
was  triinsfcrred  to  Ward  23,  Bellevue  Hospital.     The  child  pre- 
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sented  by  the  breech  and  was  extracted  without  difficulty, 
weighing  only  about  four  pounds.  There  was  a  laceration  of 
tlie  cervix  not  quite  up  to  the  vaginal  .junction,  and  also  a  slight 
laceration  of  the  perina>uni  through  a  chancre  willi  a  hard  base 
(if  about  the  size  of  a  five-cent  nickel,  which  was  found  at  the  site 
of  the  fourchette.  The  tear  in  the  cervix  was  closed  with  cat- 
gut, the  cliancre  was  cut  out  of  the  torn  edges  of  the  perina'um, 
und  the  parts  were  properly  coaptated  with  silk- worm  gut.  An 
excellent  result  was  secured,  primary  union  resulting  in  both 
lacerations. 

Case  VI.— S.  M.,  aged  seventeen,  United  States,  single, 
■,va>  admitted  to  the  Emergency  Hospital  on  January  26,  1891. 
Tlie  patient  stated  that  on  .January  23d  she  had  several  strong 
pains  accompanied  by  a  discharge  of  a  considerable  amount  of 
tiuid,  and  that  fluid  had  been  dribbling  from  her  from  that  time 
until  heradmission.  On  examination,  it  was  found  that  the  pel- 
vis was  slightly  contracted,  and  that  the  membranes  covered  the 
child's  head,  which  was  presenting,  but  apparently  contained  no 
fluid.  A  living  child  was  extracted  with  the  forceps.  The  peri- 
iiioum  was  not  torn,  but  there  was  an  extensive  bilateral  lacera- 
tion of  the  cervix.  This  was  closed  with  a  continuous  catgut 
suture,  a  perfect  resalt  being  secured. 

A  study  of  this  ajroup  of  cases  will  show  that  each  case 
represents  a  class  in  which  laceration  of  the  cervix  uteri  is 
universally  regarded  as  at  times  unavoidable,  and  I  will 
say  that  every  possible  precaution  was  taken  at  the  time  of 
delivery  to  prevent  tlie  accident.  The  cases  include  both 
hospital  and  private  patients. 

Primary  union  was  secured  in  every  instance  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  some  of  the  cases  presented  condi- 
tions which  are  usually  supposed  to  raateriaily  interfere 
with  this  result.  In  addition  to  the  six  cases  here  reported, 
I  have  done  this  operation  in  three  other  instances  with 
equally  satisfactory  results. 

The  conclusions  reached  are  that,  under  certain  condi- 
tions, lacerations  of  the  cervix  uteri  are  unavoidable,  that 
where  they  occnr  to  any  extent  they  should  be  repaired  at 
once,  and  that  this  can  be  done  easily  without  risk  to  the 
patient  and  with  every  prospect  for  a  successful  result.  The 
objects  aimed  at  by  this  procedure  are — 

1.  To  prevent  hajmorrhage  from  the  torn  surfaces,  but 
more  particularly  from  the  cavity  of  the  uterus,  by  insuring 
complete  and  permanent  contraction  of  the  organ. 

2.  To  prevent  puerperal  pelvic  cellulitis,  endometritis, 
metritis,  salpingitis,  oophoritis,  and  peritonitis,  and  their 
complications  and  sequehe. 

3.  To  restore  the  cervix  to  its  normal  condition  and 
prevent  the  development  of  the  conditions  dependent  on 
the  formation  of  cicatricial  tissue  at  the  site  of  the  lacera- 
tion. 

4.  To  promote  involution  and  |)revent  the  evils  de|)end- 
ent  on  subinvolution. 

5.  To  remove  at  once  a  common  source  of  septic  infci-- 
tion. 

The  Crematteric  Beflex  in  Chloroform  Aneesthesia. — An  cxcclli'nt 
test  for  surgical  una'stliesia  by  elilorofomi  cxist.s  in  ilie  cremasteric  re- 
flex.    When  it  is  lost,  sensation  lias  liisappeured. — Medical  Nev-H. 

Medical  Practitioners  in  Faria. — The  number  of  medieul  pni<  litlon- 
ers  in  I'uris  is  siatiii  lo  \k  2,J0ip.  As  the  population  of  the  FrentI] 
capital  ia  ^,.'i00,00O,  tliis  givi's  a  proportion  of  ahout  1  hk^ImhI  n.nn  tn 
every  1,000  inhaliitants. — Brilinh  MedUal . Journal . 
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Polyps  of  the  male  urethra  are  so  rarely  diagnosticated 
during  life  that  it  is  worth  while  reporting  the  following 
cases,  which  may  be  found,  for  various  reasons,  interesting 
and  instructive : 

Case  I. — J.  L.,  fifty-nine  years  old,  had  never  had  gonor- 
rhoea or  other  venereal  disease.  He  enjoyed  perfect  health  np 
to  the  beginning  of  June,  1890,  when  he  was  suddenly,  without 
apparent  cause,  unable  to  pass  his  urine.  Notwithstanding  the 
strongest  efforts,  not  one  drop  could  be  voided,  while  up  to 
that  date  the  stream  had  been  normal  and  the  micturition  had 
not  been  accompanied  by  pain.  Internal  medication,  Sitz  baths, 
and  rest  were  inefficacious.  It  therefore  was  necessary  to 
catheterize  the  patient.  This  was  done  without  trouble.  As 
he  was  not  able  to  pass  his  urine  for  the  following  two  days,  he 
was  sent  by  his  physician  to  a  hospital.  There  urethrotomy,  in- 
ternal and  external,  was  at  once  performed.  The  patient  made 
a  normal  recovery  and  was  discharged  at  the  end  of  six  weeks. 
He  then  came  to  the  writer  for  the  passage  of  sounds. 

He  complained  of  diflicult  and  frequent  micturition,  the 
stream  when  it  came  being  unsatisfactory.  There  was  also  a 
rather  profuse  purulent  discharge  consisting  of  epithelium  and 
pus  cells.  Microscopical  examinatiim  did  not,  however,  reveal 
any  gonococci.  Tlie  urethra  was  very  tender,  especially  near 
the  bulb  and  in  its  posterior  part.  A  sound  No.  li  English  passed 
with  some  difficulty,  always  causing  a  hsemorrhage  from  the 
urethra  lasting  for  one  to  two  days.  As  tliese  symptoms  were 
without  apparent  adequate  cause,  I  subjected  the  patient  to  an 
endoscopical  examination  in  the  presence  of  two  colleagues. 
One  of  them  expressed  rather  pessimistic  views  as  to  the  value 
of  this  method  for  diagnosis.  It  strangely  enough  happened 
that  I  remarked  that  if  in  one  thousand  examinations  one  polyp 
should  be  discovered,  the  labor  would  be  well  repaid. 

On  withdrawing  the  endoscope,  near  the  bulb,  a  prominent 
body  like  a  growth  was  visible,  nearly  tilling  the  entire  field  of 
vision.  The  bright-red  color  of  this  tumor  contrasted  with  the 
paler  hue  of  the  surrounding  luucous  membrane,  to  the  upper 
and  left  wall  of  which  the  tumor  was  attached  by  a  broad  pedi- 
cle. The  growth  was  of  the  size  and  shape  of  a  split  bean,  the 
free  convex  surface  moist  and  shining.  The  foregoing  charac- 
teristics led  me. to  make  the  diagnosis  of  a  mucous  polyp. 

Various  instruments  for  the  removal  of  these  tumors  of  the 
urethra  have  been  recommended.  The  removal  in  the  present 
instance  was  as  follows:  Having  brought  the  growth  promi- 
nently in  view,  the  endoscope  was  closely  pres.sed  against  that 
side  of  the  urethra  from  which  the  polyp  s])rang.  The  i)eni8 
was  then  well  stretched,  and  by  a  sliarji  pushing  movement  the 
tumor  was  easily  and  cleanly  sliced  from  its  base.  The  removal 
was  complete  and  painless,  the  bleeding  minimal,  and  tlie 
wound  smooth  and  clean-cut. 

This  case  is  of  special  interest  because  the  patient  had 
submitted  to  radical  operations  with  only  partial  ameliora- 
tion of  his  symptoms.  Without  the  endoscope  he  might 
have  remained  a  sufferer  for  a  long  time,  or  perhaps  even 
been  given  up  as  having  incurable  trleet. 

The  tumor,  hardened  in  alcohol,  imbedded  in  cclloidin, 
and  stained  with  hicmatoxylin,  was  found  to  consist  of  a  base- 
ment substance  of  clear  transparent  tissue,  in  spots  slightly 
itranular;   in   other  pl.aces,  librillary  tissue — transformation 
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of  fibrillary  into  mucous  tissue.  In  this  mass  were  numer- 
ous round  cells  and  many  small  blood-vessels  imbedded, 
the  whole  being  surrounded  by  a  capsule  composed  of  flat- 
tened epithelium. 
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a,  interceUalar  tiseae ;  ft,  celle  (spindle-ehaped,  round,  and  mucous) ; 
vessels  ;  rf,  capsule. 


In  addition  to  the  foregoing  case,  I  wish  to  relate 
another  instance  of  urethral  growths  of  a  different  nature. 

Case  II. — A.  K.,  twenty-four  years  old,  consulted  me  for  a 
urethral  discharge  which  seemed  to  be  of  a  gonorrhoie  nature. 
I  must  state  that  neither  microscopical  nor  endoscopic  examina- 
tions were  made,  but  simply  that  an  injection  was  prescribed 
which  did  not  relieve  the  symptoms.  Then  my  attention  was 
drawn  to  a  few  small  venereal  warts  on  the  prepuce,  and  a  still 
smaller  one  on  the  meatus.  Thus  being  made  suspicious  that 
similar  appearances  might  be  inside  the  urethra,  I  examined  the 
patient  endoscopically  and  found  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
fossa  navicnlaris  three  warty  growths  each  of  about  the  size  of 
a  pea.  They  were  of  a  dark-red  color,  bleeding  upon  the  slight- 
est touch  with  the  probe,  and  were  exceedingly  tender.  They 
resembled  so  much  the  external  vegetations  that  there  could  be 
no  doubt  as  to  their  identity. 

They  were  easily  removed  by  a  small,  sharp  spoon,  and,  on 
account  of  their  bleeding,  touched  with  a  20-per-cent.  nitrate- 
of-silver  solution. 

Microscopically,  they  were  found  to  consist  of  extensively 
hypertrophied  and  hyperplastic  epithelium,  into  which  the  at- 
tenuated and  hypertrophied  papillae  were  drawn — the  usual 
picture  presented  by  papillomata. 

It  is  indeed  remarkable  that  so  little  has  been  written 
about  the  so-called  polyps  of  the  male  urethra. 

In  text-books  on  general  or  genito-urinary  surgery  their 
occurrence  is  either  entirely  ignored  or  only  cursorily  men- 
tioned. There  are  only  three  cases  on  record  in  American 
literature  of  the  last  five  years,  viz. : 

Ilarte,  R.  II.,  A  Contribution  to  the  Tumors  of  the  I're- 
thra,  with  a  Report  of  Two  Cases.* 

Evcrsole,  A  Case  of  Vegetation  in  the  Urethra  removed 
by  Aid  of  Endoscopc.f 

Neither  of  these  authors  gives  a  description  of  the  his- 
tology of  the  specimens. 

Briggs,  A  Case  of  Papillomatous  I'rethritis.  J 

Griinfeld  is  the  one  to  whom  we  owe  most  of  our  knowl- 


edge about  urethral  polyps.  He  had  observed  eighteen 
cases  in  the  male  urethra  up  to  1881.  Since  then  there 
have  been  only  about  eight  cases  reported  bv  German 
authors  which,  where  a  microscopical  examination  had  been 
made,  were  found  to  be  papillomata,  with  the  exception  of 
one  case  reported  by  Neuberger,*  which  corresponded 
histologically  with  my  first  case. 

Lately,  Oberlander  has  published  a  very  elaborate  article 
on  Urethritis  Papilloiuatosa,  f  in  which  he  maintains  that 
polyps  of  the  male  urethra  are  not  of  rare  occurrence,  with- 
out giving  the  number  of  cases  which  he  has  observed. 
According  to  him,  all  such  urethral  growths  are  papil- 
lomatous, not  fibromatous,  and  in  consequence  he  wants  to 
substitute  the  name  "  papillomata  "  for  "polyps." 

Von  Antal  has  the  opposite  views,  believing  the  ma- 
jority of  urethral  polyps  to  be  fibromatous. 

Neither  one  has  given  a  histological  description  of  these 
growths. 

In  regard  to  the  indefinite  terra  "polyps"  I  would  say 
that  it  is  derived  from  the  Greek  (-oAt-'Trovfi  many-footed), 
and  it  is  not  founded  upon  a  histological  basis.  The  name 
is  simply  used  to  designate  a  benign,  more  or  less  movable, 
outgrowth  from  the  surface  of  a  mucous  membrane  and  not 
extending  into  the  deeper  tissues.  The  term  is  therefore 
a  general  term,  and  includes  papillomata,  fibromata,  etc. 
Histologically,  we  find  the  polyps  of  the  urethra,  like  those 
of  other  mucous  membranes,  composed  of  various  tissues, 
and  then  they  are  called  mucous,  fibrous,  angeiomatous, 
adenomatous,  or  any  combination  of  these.  Commonly  they 
are  found  to  be  fibrous,  and  are  either  papillary  {iiol  papiJ- 
lomatous),  developing  from  the  papilhe  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane, or  submucous,  growing  from  the  submucous  tissue. 
Both  consist  of  a  stroma  of  fibrillary  tissue  in  which  con- 
nective-tissue cells  and  blood-vessels  are  imbedded.  The 
whole  is  usually  covered  by  a  more  or  less  thick  layer  of 
flattened  or  cylindrical  epithelium,  which,  however,  is  not 
necessarily  present.  If  the  desquamation  of  the  epithe- 
lium, for  some  reason  or  another,  took  place  during  the 
formation  of  the  polyp,  the  latter  may  be  connected  with 
the  adjacent  part  of  the  urethra  by  a  capsule  of  connective 
tissue. 

Papillomata  of  the  urethra  do  not  differ  histologically 
in  any  way  from  those  on  the  skin,  or  the  so-called  con- 
dylomata acuminata.  Therefore  they  do  not  require  any 
further  description. 

After  a  careful  perusal  of  the  scant  literature  on  this 
subject,  I  conclude  that  papillomata  are  much  oftener  iseen 
than  the  submucous  fibromata.  In  fact,  the  case  reported 
by  Neuberger  and  my  first  case  are  the  only  fibromata  of 
the  urethra  on  record. 

The  papillomata  are  more  vascular  than  the  fibro- 
mata, and  therefore  bleed  more  easily,  and,  as  they 
probably  contain  the  nerve  terminations,  they  are  more 
tender. 

As  to  the  ;ctiology  of  the  polyps,  formerly  the  opinion 
was  prevalent  that  all  these  tumors  of  the  urethra  were 


*  Univen.  Med.  Mag.,  Philadelphia,  1888-'89. 

+  Si.  Utiin  Poh/elinir,  1889. 

t  Bonlmi  Med.  and  Surff.  Jour.,  1889. 


•  Wiener  nied.  I'rnte,  1889,  No.  23. 

f  Monalalufle  fiir  prakt.  Dermatologit,  1889,  Band  x. 
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caused  by  a  gonorrboic  infection.  This  is  extremely  natu- 
ral when  we  consider  that  gonorrhoea  is  so  widespread  that 
it  is  extremely  rare  to  find  a  patient  suifering  from  iirotlnal 
disturbances  who  has  not  at  some  time  or  other  had  gonor- 
rhoea. We  are  only  too  prone  to  argue,  '■^ post  hoc,  eryo 
propter  hoc."  Gonorrhoea  is  without  doubt  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal aitiological  factors,  but  by  no  means  the  only  one. 
There  are  cases  on  record,  and  my  first  case  is  one  of  them, 
where  urethral  growths  developed  without  a  preceding  gon- 
orrhoea. Why  may  a  polyp  not  develop  independently  of 
an  infection  as  well  in  the  urethra  as  in  the  nose  or  larynx? 
Furthermore,  urethral  polyps  are  much  more  common  in 
the  female  urethra,  where  gonorrhoea  is  not  so  frequently 
found  as  in  the  male. 

The  symptoms  of  urethral  polyps  are  identical  with 
those  of  gleet  and  stricture  and  depend  for  the  most  part 
upon  the  location  and  size  of  the  neoplasm.  A  polyp  in 
the  posterior  urethra  may  give  rise  to  the  same  subjective 
symptoms  as  urethro-cystitis — viz.,  frequent  and  painful 
micturition  and  pollutions.  Oberlander  professes  to  have 
restored  the  potentia  coeundi,  which  had  been  lost  for  sev- 
eral years,  by  the  removal  of  posterior  urethral  polyps. 

The  subjective  symptoms  are  usually  not  so  pronounced 
when  we  find  the  trouble  situated  in  the  anterior  part  of 
the  urethra.  But  I  can  easily  understand  that  a  poUp 
located  in  the  bulb  of  the  urethra,  as  in  my  first  case,  might 
produce  the  same  symptoms  as  a  severe  stricture.  The 
polyp  acts  as  a  foreign  body  on  the  mucous  membrane,  and 
may  cause  such  a  reflex  contraction  of  the  musculus  com- 
pressor partis  membranacece  ("cut-off  muscle")  that  the 
efforts  of  the  patient  to  void  his  urine  are  absolutely  fruit- 
less. We  then  have  the  same  picture  as  in  a  so-called  spas- 
modic stricture.  There  seems  to  be  a  difference  in  the 
symptomatology  of  fibromatous  and  papillomatous  polyps, 
inasmuch  as  the  latter  are  more  painful  and  bleed  easier,  for 
anatomical  reasons  already  mentioned.  Harte  expressed  a 
view,  which  I  can  confirm  from  my  own  cases  and  some 
others  on  record,  that  fibrous  polyps  occur  in  later  life  and 
are  single,  not  specially  sensitive,  and  show  little  tendency 
to  bleed,  whereas  papillomata  are  more  frequently  found  in 
early  periods  of  life,  are  multiple,  tender  to  the  touch,  and 
prone  to  hasmorrhage.  A  diversity  of  opinion  exists,  as  T 
stated  before,  about  the  frequency  of  these  urethral  tumors. 
The}'  are  surely  not  so  rare  as  most  authors  are  inclined  to 
think,  and  will  be  found  oftener  the  more  freijuently  the  en- 
'l'i>copic  method  is  used. 

I  can  not  share  the  view  expressed  by  Oberlander  that 
it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  use  an  electro-ondoscope  for 
the  diagnosis  of  polyps. 

Ocular  examination  of  the  urethra,  in  order  to  become 
as  popular  as  it  deserves,  must  be  sim[>le  and  quick,  espe- 
cially in  dispensary  practice.  We  must  use  a  method 
which  docs  not  require  an  expensive  and  complicated  appa- 
ratus with  its  attending  difficulties.  All  we  need  is  a  tul)e, 
a  reflector,  and  good  light.  Thus  the  examination  does  not 
take  l.jni;er  than  a  thorough  testing  of  the  urine  for  albumin 
and  sugar,  and  dovs  not  require  more  time  or  skill  than  the 
examination  of  the  larynx.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  time 
is  not  far  off  when  the  endoscope  will  be  considered  as  ne- 


cessary an  instrument  in  the  diagnosis  of  urethral  diseases 
a&  the  laryngoscope  is  in  the  diagnosis  of  those  of  the 
larynx. 
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On  April  8,  1890, 1  was  hastily  summoned  to  see  a  boy,  aged 
fourteen  years,  who  harl  been  kicked  by  a  pony  while  out  herd- 
ing cattle.  The  boy  had  left  his  neifilibor's  place  with  the  cattle 
about  five  minutes,  and  in  sight  of  the  house,  when  he  was 
missed  from  his  pony.  They  iDimediatcly  repaired  to  the  place 
where  the  pony  was,  and  found  the  boy  lying  on  the  ground 
unconscious.  He  was  immediately  removed  to  his  neighbor's 
house,  and  a  messenger  sent  for  me.  On  my  arrival  I  found 
the  lad  in  a  serai-unconscious  state;  his  left  lower  extremity 
paralyzed.  On  examination,  I  discovered  a  scalp  wound,  about 
an  inch  to  the  right  of  median  line,  over  the  parietal  bone.  The 
wound  was  a  clean  out  through  the  scalp,  of  an  oval  shape,  and 
could  be  easily  raised  in  the  form  of  a  flap.  Introducing  my 
finger,  I  discovered  a  fracture  of  the  sknil,  parallel  to  and  about 
live  lines  to  the  right  of  the  coronal  suture  and  two  inches  long. 
The  piece  of  bone  fractured  was  depressed  below  the  sound 
bone,  and  could  be  easily  pushed  down  with  the  probe.  On 
raising  the  flap  of  skin,  there  exuded  about  half  an  ounce  of 
brain  substance,  showing  conclusive  evidence  of  the  rupture  of 
the  dura  mater. 

Not  having  the  necessary  instruments  with  me,  and  being 
fourteen  miles  from  home,  I  temporarily  dressed  the  wound  anti- 
septically  with  iodoform  gauze,  and  prescribed  fifteen  grains  of 
potassium  bromide  every  three  hours,  and  a  mild  cathartic. 

On  April  9th,  my- 
self and  Dr.  A.  B. 
.Jones,  of  Wa  Keeney, 
Kansas,  returned  to 
the  place.  On  arriv- 
ing there,  we  found 
our  patient  quite  rest- 
less with  severe  pain 

in  bis  head.    His  bowels  not  having  moved  during  the  night,  he 
was  ordered  an  enenui,  bis  tempcralure  being  99  3°  F.,  pulse  95. 

On  further  examination,  we  oonclndod  to  operate  at  once, 
using  ether  for  the  ana'sthetic  Not  being  able  to  raise  the  de- 
pressed bone,  we  used  the  trephine.  On  using  the  elevator,  we 
discovered  the  depressed  bono  lying  loose  on  the  brain  and  de- 
nuded of  its  periosteum.  We  removed  the  whole  piece,  two 
inches  long  and  an  inch  wide,  implicating  the  coronal  suture, 
according  to  the  illustration  here  given.  On  removing  the  larg- 
est piece,  we  discovered  five  smaller  si)ipula,  having  been  broken 
off  and  lying  loose  on  the  brain.  Having  thoroughly  cleansed 
the  wound,  we  discovered  the  laceration  in  the  dura  mater,  also 
a  lacerated  condition  of  the  brain  substance,  involving  the  su- 
perior parietal  lobule  of  the  right  hemisphere,  four  lines  to  the 
right  of  the  longitudinal  fissure.  In  cleansing  the  wound,  about 
half  an  ounce  of  brain  substance  came  away,  making  in  all 
about  an  ounce  of  brain  substance  that  was  lost.  All  hemor- 
rhage having  teased,  we  dressed  the  wound  with  the  bichloride 
as  an  antiseptic,  after  which  we  brought  the  edges  together  with 
antiseptic  silk  sutures,  leaving  an  ojn'ning  nt  the  lower  edge  tor 
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free  drainage,  which  could  be  easily  obtained  without  the  use 
of  drainage-tube.  The  bromides  were  continued,  with  exclusive 
milk  diet. 

April  10th,  10  A.  M. — The  patient  rested  well  during  the 
night.     Temperature,  99-8°  F. ;  pulse,  90. 

11th,  10  A.  M. — Temperature,  99° ;  pulse,  88.  Rested  well 
durin"  the  night :  the  wound  looks  well,  with  a  slight  discharge 
of  bloody  serum  ;  dressed  with  iodoform  gauze  and  bichloride, 
and  ordered  an  ice-cap;  paralysis  in  the  lower  extremity  the 
same. 

12th,  10  A.M.— Temperature,  100-3°  F. ;  pulse,  96.  The 
bowels  moved  freely  in  '^t«i*»«5^.s£&~-^ 


the  morning  ;  passed  a 

large  quantity  of  urine 

at    10.30    A.M.;    total 

paralysis    of    the    left 

arm;    the   wound   has 

united,  except  where  it 

was  left  open  for  drainage ;  there  is  a  slight  discharge  of  bloody 

serura  •  o|*ened  the  wound  at  the  other  end,  and  passed  a  stream 

of  carbolated  water  through  it. 

13th  11.30  A.M. — Temperature,  99-8°  F.;  pulse,  90.  The 
bowels  have  moved  six  times  in  the  last  twenty-four  hours; 
slight  movements  in  the  left  arm  perceptible;  slight  discharge 
of  brain  substance  and  pus;  passed  carbolated  water  through 
the  wound. 

Ufth,  11  A.  M. — Temperature,  100°  F.;  pulse,  98.  Return  of 
motion  in  the  left  arm  more  perceptible ;  has  power  to  grasp  ob- 
jects with  it;  is  able  to  extend  both  legs  if  they  are  flexed; 
on  flexing  the  foot,  there  is  a  spasmodic  tremor  in  the  tendo 
Acbillis. 

IHh,  11  A.M.— Temperature,  99-6°  F. ;  pulse,  99.  Move- 
ments in  the  left  arm  are  greatly  improved;  bromides  and  ice- 
cap continued  as  before;  appetite  is  good. 

18th,  1  p.  M. — Temperature,  99°  F. ;  pulse,  90.  Motion  in 
the  left  arm  the  same;  can  move  the  toes  on  the  right  foot  slight- 
ly ;  has  motion  in  all  the  extensors  of  the  legs. 

;jOf;j._Temperature,  1003°  F. ;  pulse,  92.'  No  perceptible 
change  in  the  paralysis  of  the  arm  and  legs;  wound  healing 
without  any  discharge  ;  no  pain  in  the  head  ;  appetite  good. 

2^d. — Temperature  normal ;  pulse.  88.  Ordered  bromide  and 
iodide  of  potassium. 

^eth. — Teujperature  normal;  pulse,  90.  There  is  slight  im- 
provement in  the  movements  of  the  left  arm  ;  he  can  raise  the 
arm  slightly. 

29th. — Temperature  normal ;  pulse,  88.  He  can  raise  the 
arm  over  the  head,  with  full  control  of  it;  slight  improvement  in 
the  paralysis  of  tiie  legs ;  can  move  his  feet  slightly,  and  resist 
strong  ertorts  to  flex  the  legs  at  the  knees. 

May  2d. — Temperature  and  ))ulse  normal.  Has  full  control 
of  the  left  arm  ;  can  flex  the  legs  at  times  ;  svoiind  nearly  healed; 
discontinued  ice- cap ;  kojjt  on  bromide  and  iodide  of  potassium. 
9tA.— Paralysis  getting  slightly  better. 
June  27JA.— Patient  can  flex  both  legs,  and,  if  supported, 
can  step  on  the  right  leg  with  his  whole  weight;  there  is  en- 
tire loss  of  the  power  of  eversion  and  inversion  in  both  legs, 
which  there  always  had  been. 

July  (it/i. — (Commenced  to  ai)ply  tlie  faradaic  current  with- 
out producing  the  least  contraction  whatever,  except  in  the 
flexor  muscle  of  the  big  toe;  sensation  is  normal.  After  using 
the  electricity  for  about  ten  minutes,  the  patient  could,  by 
Htrong  eftbrts,  invert  and  evert  both  legs  slightly. 

October  SOlh. — The  (>araly8i8  is  improving  slowly ;  uses  elec- 
tricity every  third  day. 

January  lat. — Under  the  use  of  the  galvanic  current  there 
has  been  perceptible  improvement  of  the  paralysis  of  both  legs. 
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THE  EFFECTS   OF   TYPHOID  FEVER  UPON  THE  BONES  AND 
CARTILAGES. 

As  a  sequel  of  typhoid  fever,  disease  of  the  bones  has  long 
been  observed.  Recently  this  very  important  subject  has  re- 
ceived an  unusual  share  of  attention.  The  latest  French  jour- 
nals report  an  observation  made  by  M.  Cornil  and  M.  P6an,  at 
the  Academic  de  medecine,  on  the  case  of  a  young  girl,  nine- 
teen years  of  age,  who  in  the  course  of  convalescence  from 
typhoid  fever  became  the  subject  of  lesions  of  the  bone  and 
periosteum  at  the  upper  part  of  the  two  tibiae.  In  the  center 
of  each  of  these  foci  of  disease  there  was  a  small  cavity  the 
contents  of  which,  when  submitted  to  bacteriological  exami- 
nation and  planted  in  a  suitable  soil,  showed  some  remark- 
able results.  The  fragments  of  bone  and  of  embryonic  tissue 
were  used  to  form  six  cultures  in  gelatin.  In  but  one  of  these 
cultures  was  a  colony  of  tyjihoid  bacilli  developed,  all  the 
others  remaining  sterile.  The  fragments  were  then  placed  in 
tubes  containing  bouillon  with  a  five-per  cent,  aqueous  solution 
of  carbolic  acid.  After  four  transplantations  there  remained 
but  a  microbe  which,  by  its  form,  its  mobility,  its  culture  on 
gelatin  and  on  potato,  and  its  reaction  in  the  presence  of 
staining  fluids,  presented  all  the  characters  of  the  typhoid  ba- 
cillus. M.  Fournier  pointed  out  that  there  was  a  difficulty  in 
distinguishing  i^etween  these  bony  lesions  after  typhoid  fever 
and  syphilitic  exostoses.  The  inefficacy  of  antisyphilitic  treat- 
ment in  cases  due  to  the  fever  was  the  only  reliable  point  of 
distinction. 

Helferich,  at  the  recent  Bremen  Congress  {Berliner  Hin- 
ische  Wochen»chrift,  No.  42),  drew  attention  to  the  frequency 
with  which  the  ribs  and  their  cartilages  were  the  subject  of 
attack.  He  had  observed  in  Greifswald,  in  the  course  of  the 
last  live  years,  eight  cases  of  affection  of  the  ribs  which  had 
developed  during  the  course  or  in  consequence  of  typhoid 
fever.  The  cartilaginous  portions  of  the  ribs  were  more  espe- 
cially attacked.  In  one  half  of  the  cases  one  rib  only  was 
affected;  in  the  other,  several  ribs.  The  affection  took  the 
form  of  a  painful  swelling  of  firm  consistence,  slowly  increa.s- 
ing  in  size.  The  skin  became  adherent  and  reddened,  and 
eventually  burst,  giving  vent  to  pus  and  leaving  an  indolent 
sinus  leading  to  a  small  cavity.  The  cartilage  frequently 
showed  cretaceous  change  and  even  tlie  formation  of  a  seques- 
trum. In  contradistinction  to  the  tuberculous  rib  affection, 
the  typhoid  fistula,  even  if  of  long  standing,  never  led  to  de- 
pression of  the  patient's  general  condition.  Occasionally  it 
healed  witliont  interference,  but,  when  it  was  very  chronic, 
operative  treatment  was  indicated.  The  affection  is  entirely 
due  to  the  tyi)lioid  bacillus.     It  is  met  with  more  commonly  in 
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later  life,  and  it  is  very  probable  that  the  alterations  takini: 
place  then  in  the  cartilage — fibrillation  of  the  intercellular  suit- 
stance  and  vascularization — may  be  regarded  as  predisposing 
causes.  

CERTAIN    NECROSES   OF   DEVELOPMENT. 

In  a  series  of  articles  appearing  in  the  Edinhurgh  Medical 
Journal,  Dr.  T.  S.  Clonston  expresses  the  belief  that  rickets, 
night  terrors,  the  febrile  delirium  of  children  at  low  tempera- 
ture, infantile  eclampsia,  and  the  hysterical  affections  of  child- 
hood are  all  neuroses  incidental  to  childhood  from  birth  to  the 
age  of  seven  years.  They  are  all  more  or  less  connected  and 
may  appear  in  succession  in  the  same  patient.  They  are  to  be 
attributed  to  weakness  of  inhibitory  function  and  instability  in 
the  cortex  at  a  time  when  the  brain  is  growing  rapidly  and  the 
convolutions  are  expanding  even  more  rapidly  than  other  jior- 
tions.  Rickets  is  clearly  a  trophic  neurosis,  probably  due  to 
lack  of  sufficient  sunshine  to  give  stimulus  to  certain  central 
trophic  nervous  centers.  It  is  the  earliest  of  the  more  serious 
neuroses.  That  the  cortex  is  involved  is  evident  from  the 
common  neurotic  symptoms,  the  retardation  of  growth,  and 
the  tendency  to  precocious  and  unhealthy  mental  development 
which  stops  short  of  full  mental  growth.  The  author  agrees 
with  Jenuer  and  Henoch  in  attributing  the  so-called  convul- 
sions of  teething  far  more  to  rickets  than  to  dentition.  A 
tendency  to  convulsions  is  the  first  sign  of  motor  instability  of 
the  brain.  This  same  instability  is  also  marked  in  certain 
cases  by  delirium  at  night  with  a  very  low  febrile  temperature. 
Such  children  are  seized  with  convulsions  or  become  delirious 
at  night  upon  slight  attacks  of  indigestion,  or  from  causes 
which  in  stronger  children  would  produce  no  perceptible 
effect. 

There  are  also  children  who  are  subject  to  night  terrors  and 
to  the  so-called  hysterical  affections  of  children.  Their  attacks 
are  probably  psychical,  and  are  described  by  Henoch  as  consist- 
ing of  loss  of  consciousness,  hallucinations,  delirium,  stupor, 
and  even  catalepsy.  In  these  cases  of  night  terrors  investiga- 
tion shows  a  surprisingly  large  number  of  neuroses  in  the  par- 
ents or  in  near  relatives. 


MINOR  PARAORAPIlti. 

A   FOREIfJX   BODY   IN   THE   BRONCHUS. 

A  VERY  rare,  if  not  unique,  form  of  accidental  lodgment  of 
a  foreign  body  in  the  left  bronchus  has  lately  proved  fatal  in 
Brooklyn.  The  victim  of  the  mishap  was  a  young  clergyman. 
over  six  feet  in  stature  and  weighing  nearly  two  hundred  and 
fifty  pounds.  He  was  a  man  of  active  habits  and  having  an  ex- 
ceptionally large  thoracic  devcloi)ment.  The  accident  canio 
about  in  consequence  of  his  holding  between  his  teeth  the  cork 
of  a  medicine-bottle  while  administering  a  dose  to  one  of  his 
children.  The  cork  was  drawn  into  the  respiratory  passayes 
during  the  inspiratory  act  after  a  hearty  laugh.  It  was  drawn  be- 
yond the  bifurcation  and  was  lodged  in  the  loft  bronchus.  Five 
days  after  the  accident  the  patient  was  removed  to  the  City  Hos- 
pital, where  tracheotomy  was  performed  and  attempts  were 
made  to  graap  the  cork;  but  these  etTorts  were  rendered  ineffect- 


ual by  the  imbedded  state  of  the  foreign  body.  Subsequently 
another  operation  for  the  removal  of  the  cork  was  done,  the  sur- 
geon, Dr.  J.  D.  Kushiuore,  making  use  of  a  specially  devised 
corkscrew-like  instrument.  The  instrument  was  brought  into 
contact  with  the  cork,  but  it  failed  to  take  hold  upon  it  with 
firmness,  although  it  is  reported  that  it  was  the  opinion  of  some 
of  those  present  that  a  portion  of  the  cork  was  broken  ofl'  by 
the  instrument  and  expelled  by  coughing.  The  operations  were 
performed  under  anaesthetics  in  both  instances,  and  were  not 
discontinued  until  the  patient's  condition  indicated  that  his 
strength  was  unequal  to  a  longer  endurance  of  the  strain.  An 
operation  for  thoracotomy  on  the  left  side,  in  front,  was  be- 
gun, and  had  been  advanced  to  the  point  of  exposing  the  ribs 
when  the  cardiac  flagging  made  it  necessary  to  suspend  the  pro- 
cedure. The  weakness  of  the  heart,  together  with  a  rise  in  tem- 
perature from  time  to  time  above  102°  F.,  indicated  the  begin- 
ning of  septic  infection.  The  right  luug  for  two  weeks  did  all 
the  work  of  blood  aeration,  and  it  was  adequate  for  the  most 
part ;  dyspnoea  was  occasionally  present,  but  at  no  time  was  it 
urgent. 

TRANSPLANTATION  OF  MUCOUS  MEMBRANE  FROM  THE 
MOUTH  TO  THE  EYELIDS, 

This  operation,  which  is  performed  for  the  relief  of  entro- 
pion and  trichiasis,  is  described  by  Arthur  Benson  in  the  Brit- 
ish Medical  Journal  for  February  7th,  and  is  called  by  him  the 
"  St,  Mark's  Hospital  operation."  The  first  step  is  to  split  the 
affected  lid  along  the  whole  length  of  its  free  border  in  such  a 
manner  that  all  the  cilia,  both  normal  and  abnormal,  are  in  the 
anterior  or  skin  flap,  and  all  the  conjunctiva  is  in  the  posterior 
flap.  The  incision  should  run  obliquely  through  the  tarsus  and 
extend  into  the  subcutaneous  tissue  of  the  lid,  as  otherwise  the 
wound  will  not  gape  freely  and  the  transplanted  flap  will  be 
squeezed  out  of  place  by  the  rigid  lips  of  the  incision.  The 
making  of  this  incision  is  the  most  difficult  and  important  part 
of  the  operation.  A  piece  of  mucous  membrane  of  the  requi- 
site length  and  width  is  dissected  from  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  lip,  freed  from  submucous  and  areolar  tissue,  and  fi.xed 
in  the  lips  of  the  wound  in  the  lid  by  sutures.  The  operation 
is  rendered  practically  bloodless  by  compression  of  the  lid.  For 
this  purpose  Knapp's  modification  of  Snellen's  clamp  is  men- 
tioned as  preferable.  After  the  removal  of  the  clamp  the 
hemorrhage  is  free  for  a  time,  but  soon  ceases,  and  a  dressing 
of  iodoform  ointment  is  applied.  When  it  is  first  transplanted, 
the  flap  is  almost  white  and  bloodless  ;  after  twenty-four  hours 
it  turns  almost  black-red,  like  an  old  hh^od  clot,  and  in  another 
day  it  becomes  of  a  bright-pink  color,  which  it  ever  after  re- 
tains. This  operation  has  been  in  use  for  some  years  in  St. 
Mark's  Ophthalmic  Hospital,  Dublin,  where  nn  unusually  large 
field  for  testing  the  value  of  such  a  procedure  is  found,  on  ac- 
count of  the  great  prevalence  of  granular  ophthalmia  and  the 
resulting  entropion  and  trichiasis;  and  the  testimony  that  no 
other  operation  has  ever  given  its  surgeons  the  same  perfec- . 
tion  and  permanence  of  result  is  worthy  of  consideration. 


KEMOVAI,   OF    THE   (iASSERIAN    (JANfJLION    FOR    SEVERE 
NEtRAL(iIA. 

.Mr.  Wii.i.tAM  Hose  reports  in  the  Lancet  a  case  in  wliich  he 
performed  the  oi)eration  of  removal  of  the  Gasserion  ganglion. 
The  patient  had  previously  submitted  to  several  operations  on 
the  branches  of  the  fifth  nerve  for  the  relief  of  intense  neuralgia, 
but  the  relief  obtained  was  only  partial  and  temporary. 
Fioally  the  pain  in  the  upper  jaw  and  cheek  became  so  intensi- 
fied that  the  slightest  touch  upon  the  gum,  the  sudden  approach 
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of  a  person,  or  the  banj^ing  of  a  door  sufficed  to  induce  a  parox- 
ysm of  agony.  Opiates  liad  practically  no  eflfect,  so  that  an  at- 
tempt to  remove  the  Gasserian  ganglion  was  decided  upon.  The 
superior  maxilla  was  removed  and  a  rinir  of  bone  about  the  fora- 
men ovale  was  carefully  taken  away  with  a  half-inch  trephine. 
The  ganglion  could  then  be  seen  lying  upon  the  apex  of  the 
petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone.  It  was  loosened  by  pass- 
ing an  aneurysm  needle  beneath  it,  and  removed  in  three  or 
four  pieces  with  the  aid  of  a  narrow  probe-pointed  bistoury  and 
a  Kne  hooked  forceps.  The  dura  was  not  injured  and  the  bleed- 
ing was  slight.  The  patient  suffered  somewhat  from  shock, 
but  recovered,  and  now  considers  herself  in  better  health  than 
.slie  has  enjoyed  for  years.  The  pain  ceased  after  the  operation, 
and  did  not  return.  More  than  six  months  after  the  operation 
sensation  and  taste  were  practically  absent  from  the  right  half 
of  the  anterior  portion  of  the  tongue,  but  distinctly  present  pos- 
teriorly. There  was  circumscribed  anesthesia,  with  wasting  of 
the  muscles  of  the  right  cheek.  There  was  no  jiaralysis  of  the 
facial  nerve.  An  unfortunate  accident  after  the  operation  was 
the  loss  of  the  right  eye  from  ophthalmitis. 


INFLUENZA   BACTERIA. 

A  RECENT  number  of  the  Progres  medical  contains  an  ab- 
stract of  an  article  by  Professor  Babes,  which  appeared  in  the 
CentralhlaU  fiir  Bakteriologie  und  Parasitenkunde,  on  the 
subject  of  bacteria  in  influenza.  The  author  has  succeeded  in 
isolating  two  varieties  of  microorganisms  to  which  he  thinks 
that  in  all  probability  the  pathological  element  in  the  causation 
of  influenza  may  be  attributed.  Those  of  the  first  variety  form 
short  chains,  arc  immobile,  and  are  not  stained  by  Gram's 
method.  Their  colonies  are  small  in  dimensions,  transparent, 
and  developed  through  the  entire  culture  media.  They  have 
been  proved  capable  of  producing  active  pulmonary  inflamma- 
tions. The  bacteria  of  the  second  class  produce  on  agar-agar 
colonies  that  present  a  dark  center  and  a  whitish  periphery. 
They  are  also  immobile,  but,  unlike  the  first  variety,  are  colored 
by  Gram's  method.  In  mice,  the  inoculation  of  this  culture 
produced  fatal  pneumonia,  the  bacilli  being  found  in  the  blood- 
vessels; and  in  rabbits  a  local  infiammation  resulted. 


THE    LEIDY   BROTHERS. 

The  death  of  the  two  brothers,  Dr.  Joseph  Leidy  and  Dr. 
Philip  Leidy,  of  Philadelphia,  on  April  29th  and  30tli,  within  a 
few  hours  of  one  another,  increases  the  long  list  of  losses  among 
prominent  men  that  have  befallen  the  profession  this  season. 
Joseph,  the  elder,  was  in  his  sisty-eigtith  year;  Philip  was 
fourteen  years  his  junior.  In  1853  the  senior  Leidy  was  chosen 
professor  of  anatomy  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  he 
lield  the  chair  at  the  time  of  his  decease.  He  was  one  of  the 
most  prolific  of  the  scientific  investigators  of  his  generation,  and 
the  titles  of  his  published  papers,  chiefly  on  anatomical,  biologi- 
f.aX.  and  paleontological  subjects,  are  said  to  exceed  eight  hun- 
•  Ired  in  number.  Dr.  Philip  Leidy  was  port  physician  for 
Philadel|)l]ia  in  1874,  and  a  school  commissioner.  He  was  an 
occasional  contributor  to  the  medical  jourDals. 


THE   MIDWIFERY    DISPENSARY. 

This  most  deserving  institution,  which  we  have  more  than 
once  taken  occasion  to  commend,  has  issued  its  first  annual  ro- 
]iort,  a  document  that  abundantly  justifies  the  praise  that  wo 
liave  given  the  dispcnj-ary  and  its  medical  staff,  and  exemplify- 
ing the  great  value  of  the  institution,  not  only  as  a  means  of 
niMrh-iicfMkMl  ivliff  to  ilie  ])Oor  women  of  New  York,  but  as  a 


very  important  source  of  instruction  to  medical  students — in- 
struction that  has  the  special  good  feature  of  training  them  for 
family  practice,  which  no  strictly  hospital  experience  quite  ac- 
complishes. The  report  itself  is  a  valuable  contribution  to 
obstetrical  literature.  The  gentlemen  of  the  medical  start"  are 
to  be  congratulated  on  having  creditably  consummated  a  ditfi- 
cult  undertaking. 

THE  LATE   DR.  ABRAHAM   COLES. 

By  the  recent  death  of  Dr.  Abraham  Coles,  of  Scotch  Plains. 
N.  J.,  the  medical  profession  has  lost  one  of  its  most  scholarly 
members.  Dr.  Coles's  life  was  largely  devoted  to  literary  pur- 
suits. Perhaps  his  best-known  work  is  in  the  form  of  metrical 
translations  of  medifflval  Latin,  especially  of  the  Diei  ira,  of 
which  he  made  thirteen  different  versions,  "  six  of  which,"  says 
the  anonymous  editor  of  The  Seven  Oreat  Hymns  of  the  Medim- 
val  Church,  pulilished  by  Randolph,  "  are  in  the  trochaic  meas- 
ure and  double  rhyme  of  the  hymn,  and  all  are  sufficiently  dis- 
tinct and  original  to  form  the  creditable  work  of  thirteen  dif- 
ferent men." 

ITEMS,   ETC. 

Infectious  Diseases  in  New  York. — We  are  indebted  to  the  Sanitary 
Bureau  of  the  Health  Department  for  the  following  statement  of  cases 
and  deaths  reported  during  the  two  weeks  ending  May  6,  1891 : 


DISEASES. 


Typhus 

Typhoid  fever 

Scarlet  fever 

Cerebro-spinal  meningitis. , 

Measles 

Diphtheria 

Smallpox 

Varicella 

Whooping-cough 

Mumps 


Weekending  AprU  28. 

Week  end! 

Caeee. 

Deaths. 

Caeee. 

0 

0 

I 

9 

2 

9 

188 

34 

192 

6 

4 

2 

427 

18 

360 

73 

29 

72 

6 

0 

5 

0 

n 

1 

0 

0 

1 

The  American  Medical  Association. — At  the  Washington  meeting, 
which  came  to  a  close  yesterday,  officers  for  the  ensuing  year  were 
elected  as  follows :  Dr.  H.  0.  Marey,  of  Massachusetts,  president ;  Dr. 
W.  P.  King,  of  Missouri,  Dr.  H.  Palmer,  of  Wisconsin,  Dr.  W.  E.  B. 
Davis,  of  Alabama,  and  Dr.  W.  E.  Taylor,  of  California,  vice-presidents  ; 
Dr.  R.  J.  Dunglisou,  of  Pennsylvania,  treasurer ;  Dr.  W.  B.  Atkinson, 
of  Pennsylvania,  secretary.  It  was  voted  to  hold  the  next  meeting  in 
Detroit,  beginning  on  the  first  Tuesday  in  June,  1892. 

The  Kings  County  Medical  Association. — At  the  next  regular 
meeting,  to  l..'  lu'l.i  un  tiu'  evening  of  Tncsday,  the  12th  inst.,  a  paper 
will  be  read  l)y  Dr.  .lonatlnin  Wii-lit,  on  The  -Etiology  and  Treatment 
of  Atrophic  Uliinitis. 

Mount  Sinai  Hospital. — Dr.  W.  M  Leszynsky  has  resigned  from  the 
disj>ensary  staff. 

The  Harlem  Medical  Association. — The  programme  for  the  meet- 
ing of  May  Oth  included  ii  paper  by  Dr.  C.  B.  Meding  on  Conservatism. 

The  Medico-legal  Society. — Papers  forthcnext  meeting  on  Wednes- 
day evening,  the  13th  inst.,  are  announced  as  follows  :  The  Dangers  of 
the  New  Alienism,  by  A.  Wood  Renton,  Esq.,  of  London  ;  and  Crinunal 

Aiistoeriuy,  or  the  Matia,  by  Mr.  Arthur  MacDonald. 

Changes  of  Address. — Dr.  H.  Farquhnr  Curtis,  to  No.  307  Madison 
Avenue;  Dr.  Francis  J.  Quinlan,  to  No.  54  West  Seventeenth  Street ; 
Dr.  Parker  Syms,  to  No.  S."!  West  Thirty-sixth  Street. 

Society  Meetings  for  the  Coming  Week : 

MiiNn.xv,  M'lii  lllli:  New  York  .\eademy  of  Medicine  (Section  in  Sur- 
gery);  New  York  Ophthalinological  Society  (private) ;  New  York 
Medico-historical  Society  (private);  New  York  .\cadcmy  of  Sciences 
(Section  in  Chemistry  and  Technology);  Lenox  Medical  and  Sur 
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gical  Society  (private) ;  Boston  Society  for  Medical  Improvement : 
Gyna'cological  Society  of  Boston ;  Burlington,  Vt.,  Medical  and  Sur- 
gical Club ;  Norwalk,  Conn.,  Medical  Society  (private) ;  Baltimore 
Medical  Association. 

Tuesday,  May  12th :  Missouri  State  Medical  Association  (first  day — 
Excelsior  Springs) ;  Xeiv  York  Medical  Union  (private) ;  Medical 
Societies  of  the  Counties  of  Albany  (semi-annual),  Greene  (annual — 
Cairo),  and  Rensselaer,  K.  Y. ;  Kings  County,  X.  Y.,  Medical  Assn. 
ciation ;  Newark,  N.  J.,  and  Trenton  (private),  N.  J.,  Medical  Asso- 
ciations ;  Camden  (annual— Camden),  Morris  (annual),  and  Sussex 
(annual),  N.  .T.,  County  Medical  Societies ;  Norfolk,  Mass.,  District 
Medical  Society  (election — Hyde  Park) ;  Franklin,  Vt.,  County  Medi- 
cal Association  (annual) ;  Baltimore  Gynaecological  and  Obstetrical 
Society. 

Wednesday,  Ma;/  13th:  Kansas  Medical  Society  (first  day — Wichita); 
Missouri  State  Medical  Association  (second  day) ;  New  York  Surgi- 
cal Society ;  New  York  Pathological  Society  ;  American  Microscopi- 
cal Society  of  the  City  of  New  York ;  Metropolitan  Medical  Society 
(private) ;  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  Medical  Association  (private) ;  Franklin 
(annual — Greenfield),  Hampshire  (annual — Northampton),  and  Wor- 
cester (annual — Worcester),  Mass.,  District  Medical  Societies;  Phila- 
delphia County  Medical  Society.  ' 

Thcrsdav,  Mai/  IJ/th:  Kansas  Medical  Society  (second  day) ;  Missouri 
State  Medical  Association  (third  day) ;  New  York  Academy  of 
Medicine  (Section  in  Paediatrics) ;  Society  of  Medical  Jurisprudence 
and  State  Medicine ;  Brooklyn  Pathological  Society ;  Medical  So- 
ciety of  the  County  of  Cayuga,  N.  Y. ;  South  Boston,  Mass.,  Medical 
Club  (private) :  Pathological  Society  of  Philadelphia. 

Fbiday,  May  15th:  Kansas  Medical  Society  (third  day);  New  York 
Academy  of  Medicine  (Section  in  Orthopsedic  Surgery) ;  Baltimore 
Clinical  Society ;  Chicago  Gynaecological  Society. 

Saturday,  'May  16th:  Kansas  Medical  Society  (fourth  day);  Clinical 
Society  of  the  New  York  Post-graduate  Medical  School  and  Hospital. 

Answers  to  Correspondents : 

Xo.  355. — Address   the   Health   Food   Company,   corner  of  Tenth 
Street  and  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York. 


IProtetbings  of  Societies. 


AMERICAX  MEDICAL  ASSOCIATION. 

Forty-aecond  Annual  Meeting,  held  in   Washim/ton,  D.  C,  on 

Tuesday,  Wednesday,  Thursday,  and  Friday,  May  5,  6,  7, 

and  8,  1891. 

The  President,  Dr.  W.  T.   BRUii;.^,  of  Nashville,  Tenn.,  in  the 
Chair. 

The  Address  of  Welcome.— The  proceedings  of  the  gen- 
eral session  were  opened  at  Alhaiigli's  Opera  Ilouse,  with  an 
address  ot' welcome  to  the  members  and  delegates  by  the  Hon. 
J.  W.  lioss,  one  of  the  Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. He  characterized  the  association  as  representing  a  con- 
stituency more  numerous  and  powerliil  than  any  other  on  the 
face  of  the  globe  and  one  whose  influence  could  not  be  over- 
estimated. No  similar  organization  ever  occupied  the  vantage 
ground  held  by  the  a-ssociation  lor  the  discussion  of  topics  cal- 
culated to  enlarge  its  usefulness  and  power.  One  of  the  pri- 
mary objects  at  which  it  was  aiming  was  the  pronrntion  of  such 
legislation  us  would  tend  to  .strengtlien  the  professiim  in  the 
performance  of  its  iluties.  As  a  member  of  the  bar  he  bad  often 
marveled  at  the  fait  that  the  common  law,  which  respected  the 
contidence  that  should  exist  between  counsel  and  client,  did  not 
extend  the  same  privilege  and  protection  in  the  case  of  the 
physician  and  his  patients.     If  any  communication  should  be 


absolutely  sacred  and  beyond  the  inquisition  of  the  witness- 
stand,  it  should  be  the  statements  made  by  au  individual  to  his 
medical  adviser.  He  though'  that  the  time  had  come  when  any 
suitably  expressed  statements  of  the  rights  and  requirements  of 
the  medical  profession  in  this  matter  to  the  great  body  of  law- 
makers in  Congress  would  be  treated  with  the  most  profound 
respect. 

The  President's  Address.— In  the  course  of  his  address  the 
President  reminded  his  hearers  that  they  were  met  solely  for 
the  promotion  of  science  and  for  the  good  of  the  human  race, 
to  maintain  tlie  honor  and  dignity  of  the  profession,  and  to  hold 
aloft  the  flag  of  honorable  medicine.  They  were  there  to  lay 
their  contributions,  the  results  of  study  and  observation,  upon 
a  common  altar  for  the  common  good  ;  to  worship  at  the  sacred 
shrine  of  medicine  and  to  renew  their  fealty  to  the  noble  pro- 
fession to  which  they  had  devoted  their  lives  and  linked  their 
fortunes.  As  physicians  they  had  au  almost  superhuman  mis- 
sion to  fulfill.  The  chief  object  of  their  professional  work  was 
to  preserve  life  and  insure  health.  The  goal  of  their  ambition 
and  desire  was  almost  at  the  end  of  human  capacity.  It  was 
their  province  as  well  as  desire  to  know  all  the  secrets  of  natu- 
ral organization.  They  would  have  the  formative  crystal  and 
the  germinal  spot  made  transparent.  They  would  enter  the 
microscopic  world  and  vritness  the  wonders  therein  revealed, 
and  would,  if  possible,  search  into  and  unravel  the  very  myste- 
ries of  the  vital  principle.  To  this  perfect  knowledge  did  they 
aspire.  It  was  doubtful  if  man's  intellect,  great  as  it  was,  could 
ever  compass  all  that  he  so  earnestly  desired  ;  yet,  by  constant 
and  faithful  work,  be  might  approach  nearer  and  nearer  to  its 
consummation.  In  every  part  of  the  habitable  world  blessed 
with  the  light  of  civilization,  active,  busy  members  of  the  pro- 
fession, endowed  with  high  culture  and  incited  by  the  noblest 
resolves,  were  enthusiastically  engaged  in  unraveling  the  mys- 
teries of  disease  and  seeking  means  and  methods  of  treatment 
for  the  mitigation  and  relief  of  suffering  and  the  prolongation 
of  life.  That  the  full  benefit  of  the  labors  of  American  physi- 
cians might  be  attained  and  utilized,  it  was  essential  that  the 
members  of  the  profession,  scattered  over  an  area  of  country  I'f 
almost  inconceivable  magnitude,  should  be  brought  into  asso- 
ciated actitm  and  be  organized  into  a  body  whose  irifliience 
might  be  exerted  over  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land,  until 
a  correct  and  noble  sentiment  was  engendered  in  the  mind  of 
every  member  of  the  profession. 

One  of  the  great  benefits  conferred  by  the  association  was 
the  establishment  of  an  esprit  de  corps  in  the  profession  by  the 
Ijreparation  and  adoption  of  a  code  of  ethics  which  comprised 
tlie  great  principles  of  truth,  honor,  an<l  justice  in  regulating  the 
relations  of  physicians  to  each  other,  to  their  patients,  and  to 
the  public.  This  should  be  and  was  the  written  law,  clearly 
detitied,  and  of  acknowledged  force  and  efi'ect,  that  prevailed 
from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other.  It  furmed  an  im- 
I'assable  barrier  between  the  sheep  and  the  goats,  the  clean  and 
the  unclean,  the  physician  and  the  charlatan.  The  strict  ob- 
servance of  this  code  had  done  more  than  anything  else  to  main- 
tain harmony  in  the  profession  and  to  elevate  it  in  the  jmblic 
estimation.  It  embodied  the  true  spirit  of  the  golden  rule. 
Kvery  one  who  entered  the  profession  should  be  provided  with 
a  copy  of  the  code,  and  should  make  it  the  guide  of  his  medical 
life.  It  would  serve  as  a  talisman  to  the  young  physician,  and 
would  be  the  best  safeguard  against  snares  and  pitfalls.  It 
would  seem  that  every  honorable  and  high-minded  member  of 
the  profession  would  be  willing  to  indorse  and  be  controlled  by 
this  code.  It  was  to  be  regretted  that  there  were  some,  who 
undoubtedly  possessed  a  high  order  of  talents  and  were  justly 
ilistinguigbcd,  who  had  ftill  an  utter  repugnance  to  the  observ- 
ance of  certain  parts  of  the  code,  and  who  held  themselves  aloof 
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from  tlie  association  in  consequence.  These  gentlemen  were 
probably  as  proud  of  the  noble  profession  to  which  they  be- 
longed as  any  otljers  were,  and  were  equally  anxious  for  the 
advancement  of  its  interests,  but  could  they  conscientiously  affirm 
that  the  motives  hy  which  they  were  influenced  were  pure  and 
unselfish?  Should  these  members  put  their  opinion  against  the 
unbiased  and  unselfish  judgment  of  the  wisest  and  most  ex- 
perienced in  the  profession,  nine  tenths  of  whom  were  guided 
in  their  actions  by  the  spirit  and  letter  of  the  code? 

The  fundamental  and  chief  object  of  those  who  had  origi- 
nated the  association  was  the  improvement  of  the  American 
system  of  medical  education,  and  the  elevation  of  the  standard 
of  requirements  for  the  professional  degree.  Never  had  there 
been  a  greater  expenditure  of  effort  illumined  with  genius  and 
learning  to  accomplish  these  two  great  objects,  and,  though 
many  of  the  ideas  were,  in  a  country  so  diversified  in  character 
and  extent,  probably  somewhat  Utopian,  there  had  been  a 
gradual  elevation  of  the  standard  of  education  fully  equal  to  the 
progress  of  the  country  in  every  other  department  of  human 
learning.  The  speaker  was  ready  to  maintain  that  the  ad- 
vantages and  facilities  for  medical  instruction  in  this  country, 
even  at  the  present  time,  were  quite  equal  to  those  of  any  other, 
and  that  the  medical  colleges  had  produced  as  able,  learned,  and 
successful  practitioners  as  had  ever  been  graduated  from  other 
institutions.  While  he  was  willing  to  admit  that  our  trans- 
atlantic hrethren  had  excelled  in  experimental  work,  this  coun- 
try had  taken  the  lead  in  all  the  practical  departments  of  medi- 
cal science. 

Now  that  the  Medical  College  Association  had  adopted  all 
the  requirements  for  improved  medical  education  which  this 
association  had  been  so  long  urging,  and  for  which  in  fact  it 
was  established,  it  was  eminently  proper  and  important  to  pass 
a  resolution  that  after  the  changes  contemplated  had  gone  into 
effect  no  medical  man  who  had  received  a  degree  from  a  college 
that  had  not  adopted  the  improved  method  of  teaching,  and  no 
professor  or  attache  of  such  college,  should  be  eligible  as  a  dele- 
gate or  member  of  the  association.  This  great  moral  support 
was  due  to  those  colleges  which  had  so  heartily  taken  up  tlie 
burden  that  the  association  had  for  nearly  halt  a  century  carried 
on  its  own  shoulders. 

It  might  be  well  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  original 
research  and  experimental  investigation  had  not  received  the 
attention  from  American  physicians  which  their  importance  de- 
manded. The  (iovernmeut,  while  the  most  liberal  and  best  in 
the  world,  had  never  seemed  to  comprehend  that  the  cause  of 
science  would  be  greatly  advanced  and  its  own  honor  increased 
by  the  establishment  of  schools  for  original  investigation  and 
ex[)erimental  research.  It  had  not  kept  pace  with  other  en- 
lightened governments  in  scientific  enterprises.  Such  work  must 
in  the  very  nature  of  things  be  left,  for  the  pre.sent  at  least,  to 
the  progressive  spirit  that  animated  the  universities  and  to  pri- 
vate laboratories  which  were  being  established  in  different  sec- 
tions of  the  country.  It  would  probably  be  advisable  to  estab- 
lish a  Section  in  Experimental  Kesearch,  which  would  tend  to 
advance  science  and  be  greatly  to  the  interest  of  the  work  of 
the  association. 

It  had  been  a  happy  conception  of  one  of  tlieir  most  distin- 
guished presidents  to  make  the  establishment  of  an  association 
Jonrniil  the  burden  of  his  inaugural  address,  and  so  powerfully 
had  he  impressed  the  minds  of  the  members  that  a  journal  had 
sprung  into  existence  whicli  had  in  a  short  time  given  evidence 
of  its  power  in  the  advancement  of  its  purposes.  It  might  re- 
quire years  to  bring  it  to  the  desired  standard.  To  ett'ect  so 
desirable  an  object  it  was  necessary  to  make  provision  for  an 
ample  annual  income.  Nothing  less  than  from  seventy-five  to 
hundred  thousand  dollars  should  be  considered  ample.     Next 


in  importance  to  its  financial  needs  was  the  selection  of  an  edi- 
tor, able,  learned,  and  highly  endowed  with  editorial  tact  and 
business  qualifications,  who  would  devote  all  his  time  and  talent 
to  his  editorial  duties.  He  should  be  empowered  to  spend  money 
liberally  in  obtaining  scientific  material,  original  communica- 
tions, translations,  and  reviews  from  every  part  of  the  world. 
He  should  have  absolute  control  in  the  selection  of  matter  for 
the  journal.  To  such  an  editor  a  salary  should  be  given  that 
would  render  him  independent.  The  sum  should  be  not  less 
than  ten  or  fifteen  thousand  dollars  a  year.  The  necessary  funds 
could,  by  proper  exertion,  be  easily  raised,  and  would  not  only 
sustain  the  journal  in  the  best  style,  but  aftbrd  a  sum  in  addi- 
tion which  could  be  used  in  many  ways  to  the  advantage  of  the 
association.  The  future  location  of  the  journal  was  a  matter  of 
such  importance  as  to  require  careful  consideration.  Its  weal 
or  woe  might  depend  upon  the  action  taken  at  the  present 
meeting.  It  had  been  suggested  that  ihf:  Journal  of  the  Ameri- 
can Medical  Association  should  be  moved  to  Washington,  and 
it  had  been  determined  to  submit  the  question  to  the  members 
and  delegates  present  at  this  session.  He  would  beg  the  dele- 
gates and  members  of  the  association  to  consider  well  every  side 
of  this  question  before  committing  themselves  to  a  vote.  The 
Journal  had  now  its  home  in  Chicago,  and  had  been  there  for 
eight  years.  It  had  already  become  the  peer  of  many  of  the 
great  weeklies  of  the  country,  and,  if  properly  sustained  by  the 
profession  and  wisely  and  energetically  conducted  by  its  man- 
agers, it  would  become  the  recipient  of  the  best  thought  of  this 
country  and  the  worthy  exponent  of  the  American  profession. 
It  had  been  proved  that  it  could  be  more  economically  pubHshed 
in  Chicago  than  in  Washington,  which  latter  city  was  by  no  me.'ins 
an  important  scientific  or  professional  center.  But  it  was  the 
great  center  of  American  politics,  to  which  everything  was  inade 
subordinate,  and  it  would  be  impossible,  if  the  Jourtial  was  pub- 
lished in  that  city,  to  prevent  its  becoming  contaminated  by  the 
political  air. 

The  Relations  of  Contract  Surgeons  to  the  General 
Profession. — A  s])ecial  committee,  appointed  last  year  by  the 
Medj<'al  Society  of  West  Virginia  to  consider  this  subject,  me- 
morialized the  association  and  ajjpealed  for  its  active  co-opera- 
tion to  eftect  the  redress  of  alleged  abuses.  The  memorialists 
asked  consideration  of  the  question  as  to  how  far  the  rules 
adopted  by  railroad  corporations  for  the  government  of  the 
surgeons  in  thoir  service  infringed  upon  the  rights  of  the  pro- 
fession at  large  as  set  forth  in  the  code  of  ethics  of  the  Ameri- 
can Medical  Association.  It  was  well  known  that  large  bodies 
of  men  were  in  the  employ  of  these  corporations,  and  that  these 
men  lived  in  widely-scattered  communities.  The  corporations 
had  established  systems  of  employing  contract  surgeons  to  at-, 
tend  to  employees  and  passengers  injured  by  accidents.  It  was 
also  well  known  that  these  corporations  had  adopted  rules  for 
the  government  of  the  surgeons  and  of  those  injured  which  de- 
manded that  these  surgeons  should  assume  entire  charge  of  such 
employees  or  passeugers  when  injured,  regardless  of  the  rights 
of  any  outside  medical  men  who  might  have  been  summoned 
and -be  in  attendance  upon  the  injured  prior  to  the  arrival  of  the 
company's  surgeons,  even  though  the  physician  first  in  attend- 
ance might  be  the  family  physician  of  the  injured  person. 
Notice  had  been  given  in  most  cases  by  the  railroad  companies 
waiving  all  responsibility  in  respect  of  injuries  treated  by  non- 
contract  men.  It  was  assumed  by  the  memorialists  that  tliis 
condition  of  affairs  placed  the  contracting  surgeons  in  direct 
conflict  with  the  spirit  of  the  code  of  ethics,  and  was  an  in- 
fringement upon  the  rights  of  the  physician  first  called.  The 
practice  of  accepting  passes  as  compensation  or  in  lieu  of  the 
regular  fees  was  detrimental  to  the  profession's  interests  by 
lowering  the  standard  of  surgical  services,  and  was  further  dc- 
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moralizing.  It  gave  to  these  wealthy  corporations  services  at 
far  lower  rates  than  the  profession  charjied  to  individuals.  It 
seemed  that  if  members  of  the  profession  were  at  liberty  to 
make  contract?  to  furnish  an  unlimited  service  of  the  kind  re- 
ferred to  for  passes,  and  in  some  cases  for  small  fixed  money 
payments,  without  affecting  their  ethical  standing,  all  stigma  of 
unethical  or  unprofessional  conduct  should  be  removed  from 
those  of  the  profession  who  contracted  with  private  individuals 
to  furnish  medical  or  surgical  services,  including  medicines,  by 
the  month  or  year  for  ti.Ned  sums.  A  special  committee  was 
voted  to  sift  the  facts  in  respect  to  the  points  alleged  in  the  me- 
morial. 

The  Bush  Monument  Fund. —  This  subject  was  again 
brought  before  the  association  by  Dr.  A.  L.  Gihon,  who  for 
the  seventh  time  reported  slow  progress  toward  the  accumula- 
tion of  the  required  fund.  He  made  an  earnest  appeal  for  more 
enthusiasm  in  the  matter,  and  propounded  certain  schemes  that 
might  be  adopted  for  the  purpose  of  raising  the  necessary 
money,  which  were  approved. 

The  Address  in  General  Medicine.— Dr.  E.  L.  Shttrlt,  of 
Detroit,  delivered  this  address.  He  said  he  should  present  for 
consideration  some  points  bearing  on  the  relation  of  micro-or- 
ganisms and  tosines  to  the  so-called  zymotic  or  infectious  dis- 
eases. Though  laboratory  work  had  done  more  than  any  other 
branch  of  science  toward  clearing  up  n)any  vexed  questions 
about  physiological  and  pathological  activities,  yet,  to  beof  last- 
ing value  and  guidance,  it  must  agree  with  general  and  clinical 
observation,  and  there  were  instances  where  laboratory  and 
clinical  observations  had  crossed  swords.  .  He  was  aware  that 
it  was  generally  accepted  that  bacteria  or  their  spores  were  the 
essential  cause  of  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  infective  diseases,  and 
the  results  of  bacteriological  investigation  during  the  last  few- 
years  would  seem  to  support  such  a  doctrine  for  the  following 
reasons:  1.  They  could  be  isolated  by  color  reactions  and  thus 
directly  connected  with  the  diseased  body  when  found.  2. 
They  required  a  certain  time  for  development,  corresponding  to 
the  period  of  incubation  of  such  diseases,  many  of  them  being 
ectogenic  and  saprogenic,  anaerobic  or  aerobic.  They  could  thus 
live  until  the  opportunity  for  invasion  offered.  Boiugendowud 
with  life  and  multiplying  enormously,  they  could  resist  destruc- 
tion. Being  protoplasmic  and  microscopic,  they  could  more 
readily  affiliate  with  animal  fluids,  cells,  and  tissues  existing  in 
a  passive  or  quiescent  state  as  well  as  in  an  active  one.  They 
could  behave  like  vegetable  seeds  or  spores,  and  preserve  a  long 
period  of  latency.  For  these  and  other  reasons  that  might  be 
adduced,  we  were  led  to  believe  that  bacteria  must  be  the  cause 
in  some  way  or  other  of  the  zymotic  infectious  diseases.  Rut 
the  question  arose,  How  did  they  effect  this  result?  Was  it  by 
mere  local  growth  as  parasites,  or  by  the  secretion  iif  a  nuiterial 
from  themselves?  In  other  words,  were  they  eecri-ting  cells  or 
did  they  induce  at  once  chemical  changes  or  fermentatinn  of  a 
destructive  character  with  the  formation  of  poisonous  sub- 
stances? It  would  be  seen  that  many  observers  who  wore 
strong  in  their  faith  in  the  mierobic  origin  of  disease  had  not 
in  every  instance  looked  fairly  at  the  question.  The  statement 
that  no  case  of  genuine  cholera  had  as  yet  been  reported  in 
which  the  comma  bacillus  was  absent  had  been  disproved.  In 
what  bacteriological  life  were  exemplified  certain  effects  th.at 
had  been  observed  connected  with  development  ?  The  career 
of  bacteria  ad  interim,  from  one  animal  to  another,  was  not 
well  known.  In  the  case  of  many  of  them,  spores  had  never 
been  demonstrated  or  ihilr  behayior  formulated.  Most  of 
the  spe<^ies  were  destroyed  by  the  healthy  fluids  or  tissues, 
and  hence  their  destiny  depended  upon  a  favorable  nidus 
or  pabulum,  which  meant  disease.  It  was  obvious  that 
artificial  culture  io  media  outside  the  body  or  in  the  lower  ani- 


mals could  only  approximately  reflect  their  real  natural  growth 
and  development,  for  in  no  instance  was  it  possible  to  transfer 
the  artificially  cultivated  micro-organisms  to  an  animal  with 
the  absolute  certainty  that  nothing  else  accompanied  the  bac- 
teria. That  certain  species  only  appeared  to  be  pathogenic  im- 
plied a  state  of  specialization  analogous  to  that  of  living  nucle- 
ated cells.  That  their  action  was  local  primarily  in  all  cases 
might  be  assumed,  because  their  behavior  in  no  way  showed 
that  they  themselves  invaded  or  maintained  their  existence  in 
the  blood  or  lymph.  Therefore  it  was  possible  that  pathogenic 
bacteria  developed  only  where  previous  disease  or  an  abnormal 
state  of  the  body  suitable  to  them  existed  ;  that,  having  found 
such,  they  took  root,  as  it  were,  and  by  their  catalytic  action 
primarily,  and  secondarily  by  giving  rise  to  a  particular  toxine, 
which  in  turn  acted  selectively  as  a  tissue  poison.  If  the  bacilli 
of  tuberculosis  immediately  produced  the  several  diseases 
known  as  tubercular,  why  should  any  previously  prepared- 
nidus  be  necessary?  If  they  or  their  still  undemonstrated 
spores  were  constantly  invading  us,  which  was  undoubtedly 
true,  they  must  at  once  be  destroyed,  or,  by  gaining  access  to 
the  fluids  of  the  body,  must  set  up,  mechanically  or  otherwise, 
inflammation  and  their  peculiar  effects  as  any  other  foreign 
body  would.  But,  as  such  micro  organisms  must  find  just  the 
proper  conditions  for  development  or  not  develop,  we  might 
assume  that  such  a  result  implied  previous  disease,  such  as  case- 
ation, whether  tuberculous  or  not.  Complex  and  delicate  pro- 
cesses attended  the  changes  of  proteids,  and  by  radical  or  atomic 
substitution  one  might  be  changed  readily  into  the  other.  We 
could  see  how  probable  it  was  that  these  micro-organisms  might 
operate  by  a  peculiar  property  which  enabled  them  to  decom- 
pose or  exercise  a  catalytic  action  on  certain  states  and  kinds  of 
proteids.  It  was  manifest  that  diseases  arising  from  the  pres- 
ence or  entrance  of  micro-organisms  must  be  therapeutically 
treated  by  attacking  the  cause  or  neutralizing  its  operation. 
The  .bacteria  produced  for  themselves  or  from  the  organic  sub- 
stances which  they  attacked  a  poison  which  could  be  cultivated 
outside  the  body  in  some  instances.  Pathological  chemistry 
had  not  demonstrated  with  exactness  the  nature  of  all  these 
poisons,  or  classified  them,  but  it  was  fair  to  believe  that  this 
would  be  done  in  the  near  future.  Although  it  was  generally 
suppcsed  that  inorganic  chemicals  were  not  tissue  poisons,  but 
acted  only  upon  the  functions  through  the  nervous  system,  still 
this  view  did  not  obtain  when  we  observed  the  changes  pro- 
duced by  iodine,  bromine,  phosphorus,  arsenic,  and  the  silver, 
gold,  platinum,  and  cupric  salts,  besides  some  of  the  vegetable 
alkaloids.  In  consideration  of  the  changes  that  many  of  the 
remedies  underwent  in  the  stomach  and  intestines  by  oxidation 
or  other  processes  before  their  absorption,  it  seemed  to  the 
speaker  that  the  rational  mode  for  the  administration  of  drugs 
was  to  give  them  hypodermically,  and  in  this  way  it  was  possi- 
ble to  comniHud  ett'ects  which  could  not  otherwise  be  attained. 
Dr.  Lauderer  had  obtained  beneficial  effects  in  phthisis  from  hy- 
podermic injections  of  balsam  of  Peru.  Behring  had  recently 
found  that  a  number  of  chemical  substances  used  hypodermic- 
ally — such  as  aurochloride  of  sodium,  naphthaline,  and  trichlo- 
ride of  iodine— were  capable  of  neutralizing  the  poison  of  diph- 
theria in  guinea-pigs,  the  latter  substance  being  the  most  active 
of  all.  The  same  observer  had  also  practiced  in  diphtheria, 
and  with  good  effect,  the  inoculation  of  animals  with  bacillus 
cultures.  Better  effects  had  been  obtained  from  the  administra- 
tion of  bromide  of  gold  by  injection  than  from  the  bromide  given 
in  the  ordinary  way.  The  prompt  results  in  the  treatment  of 
erysipelas  with  carbolic-acid  injections  were  well  known.  The 
superior  etl'ects  of  the  treatment  of  syphilis  by  the  hypodermic 
injection  of  cyanide  and  bichloride  of  mercury  and  chloride  of 
gold  and  sodium  were  striking.     The  hypodermic  injection  of 
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cliloroiJyne  in  profdse  diarrlioea  was  superior  to  its  administru- 
tiori  by  the  luoutU.  Ergot  administered,  even  in  considerable 
quantities,  by  the  mouth  would  often  fail,  whereas  one,  or  at 
most  two,  hypodermic  injections  of  one  tenth  or  one  fifth  of  a 
grain  of  ergotin  would  generally  stop  a  severe  attack.  Digitalis 
also  acted  upon  the  cells  and  vascular  system  more  certainly 
when  so  administered.  He  might  also  mention  the  beneficial 
effects  of  strychnine  used  in  the  same  manner  in  typhoid  con- 
ditions. That  animal  poisons  could  be  neutralized  in  the  body 
he  believed  would  soon  be  generally  demonstrated.  The  recent 
experiments  of  Tyndale,  of  New  York,  for  the  cure  of  tuber- 
culosis by  vaccination  promised  well.  Ilemmeter  had  stopped 
the  diphtheritic  process  by  the  inoculation  of  the  patient  vvilh 
an  erysipelas  toxine,  and  it  was  stated  that  persons  suffering 
from  tinea  tonsurans  were  proof  against  diphtheria.  This 
would  seem  to  show  that  there  must  be  a  sort  of  antagonism 
.  between  animal  and  chemical  poisons.  Why  could  not  more 
universal  application  be  made  of  this  principle  with  a  view  to 
obtaining  more  specific  therapeutic  agents?  His  object  in 
choosing  this  subject  had  been  to  awaken  a  more  general  in- 
terest in  physiological  and  pathological  chemistry,  and  thus 
hasten  the  period  of  release  from  empiricism. 

The  Address  in  Surgery  was  on  Stricture  of  the  Rectum ; 
its  ^Etiology,  Pathology.  Symptomatology,  Diagnosis,  and  Treat- 
ment, by  Dr.  .J.  H.  Matthews,  of  Louisville.  He  said  he  real- 
ized that  in  discussing  this  subject  he  should  take  positions 
contrary  to  the  accepted  teachings  of  the  day,  but  assumed 
that  the  one  great  object  of  the  meetings  of  this  a.ssociation 
was  to  elucidate  and  discuss  subjects  that  were  in  doubt,  those 
that  were  mooted.  In  considering  the  classification  of  the 
varieties  of  stricture  of  the  rectum  as  given  by  Dr.  Kelsey,  he 
said  that  the  idea  intended  to  be  conveyed  by  the  term  was 
that  of  a  pathological  change  in  the  tissues,  a  deviation  from 
the  natural  state  brought  about  by  disease  ;  hence  he  objected 
to  the  consideration  of  congenital  malformations  of  the 
rectuui,  or  to  defining  them  under  the  head  of  strictures  of  the 
same,  for  the  reason  that  it  was  misleading  to  do  so.  It  would 
be  more  to  the  point  to  call  them  atresias  of  the  gut.  Excep- 
tion could  also  be  made  to  the  term  acquired  stricture,  and  it 
was  very  easy  to  understand  how  one  could  acquire  a  stricture 
as  the  result  of  venery,  but  ditticult  to  understand  how  one 
could  acquire  a  spasmodic  or  cancerous  stricture.  He  would 
adopt,  for  the  sake  of  discussion,  the  classification  into — 

1.  Spasmodic. — To  this  form  of  stricture  he  should  prefer 
two  objections.  First,  if  it  was  true  that  such  a  condition  ever 
existed,  which  he  doubted,  then  it  should  not  be  classed  as 
stricture  at  all,  for  the  reason  that  no  pathological  change  was 
manifest  such  as  was  necessary  to  constitute  a  stricture,  and  no 
treatment  could  be  given  it  perse.  In  other  words,  it  would 
be  a  symptom  of  some  lesion  or  trouble  outside  the  one  called 
stricture.  Secondly,  he  believed  that,  from  the  anatomical  con- 
struction of  the  rectum,  it  would  be  utterly  impossible  for  its 
lumen  to  be  so  constricted  by  spasmodic  contraction  of  its 
muscular  fibers  as  to  be  perceptible  as  an  obstruction.  In  all 
his  examinations  of  this  part  of  the  gut  he  had  never  seen  a 
spasmodic  contraction  that  could  be  called  a  stricture. 

2.  Dysenteric. — Although  it  was  frequently  stated  that  dys- 
entery was  a  common  cause  of  stricture  of  the  rectum,  he  had 
never  seen  a  case  that  convinced  him  of  the  truth  of  the  state- 
ment or  that  it  was  a  cause  at  all.  He  had  many  limes  seen 
patients  who  gave  him  a  history  of  having  had  dysentery,  and 
who  were  treate<l  for  a  long  time  for  the  affection;  but  close 
scrutiny  of  the  case  had  revealed  the  fact  that  the  so-called  dys- 
entery was  caused  by  an  already  existing  stricture  and  ulcera- 
tion. Dysentery  was  the  result,  not  the  cause,  of  stricture.  If 
a  loog-continued  irritation  was  kept  up  in  the  reclnni  from  any 


cause,  the  result  would  be,  of  course,  an  inflammatory  exudate, 
resulting,  perhaps,  in  ulceration  and  stricture;  but,  in  searching 
for  this  as  a  cause,  the  road  to  a  conclusion  had  not  been  plain 
enough  for  him  to  put  dysentery  in  the  list  as  a  cause  at  all  lor 
stricture  of  the  rectum. 

3.  Tubercular. — Since  the  discovery  of  the  tubercle  bacillus 
it  was  self-evident  that  tuberculosis  was  often  met  with  in  the 
mucous  membrane  and  other  structures  of  the  rectum.  If  strict- 
ure and  ulceration  was  the  term  used,  be  could  make  no  objec- 
tion to  the  classification  of  tuberculosis  as  a  cause  of  ulceration. 
That  ulceration  frequently  resulted  from  this  diathesis  or  dys- 
crasia  no  one  could  doubt,  or  that  the  coincident  stricture  fol- 
lowed as  from  other  well-known  causes — notably  syphilis — he 
could  not  agree.  The  disposition  of  tuberculous  tissue  every- 
where was  to  break  down.  Before  the  capacious  rectum  was 
filled  with  tubercular  deposit  sufficient  to  stricture  it,  it  would 
have  broken  down  from  ulceration,  and  so  on  ;  and  it  must  be 
by  deposition  only  that  we  could  conceive  of  stricture  from  this 
cause,  because  cicatrization  was  so  rare  and  so  feeble  in  these 
ptrts  that  it  would  be  the  rarest  accident  to  find  it.  In  no  in- 
stance had  he  ever  seen  a  stricture  of  the  bronchial  tubes  the 
result  of  tuberculosis.  There  would  be  just  as  much  reason  to 
expect  it  here  as  in  the  rectum  ;  indeed,  more. 

4.  Inflammation. — This  term  was  so  broad  and  comprehen- 
sive that  we  must  admit  inflammation  as  a  cause  of  stricture  of 
the  gut — indeed,  as  the  one  grand  and  common  cause.  In  no 
other  way  could  a  stricture  be  formed.  It  might  be  argued  that 
a  lesion  or  wound  exi>ting  in  the  bowel,  by  the  reparative  pro- 
cess healed  and  left  cicatricial  tissue,  and  that  the  stricture  was 
the  result  of  the  cicatrix,  and  not  of  plastic  infiltration  of  the 
tissue.  But  there  could  have  been  no  cicatrization  if  there  had 
been  no  inflammatory  process.  If  he  were  asked  what  was  the 
prime  cause  of  stricture  of  the  rectum,  he  would  answer,  In- 
flammation. What  caused  the  inflammation  in  many  cases  he 
did  not  know,  but,  ordinarily,  it  was  syphilis,  cancer,  or  trauma 
— if  by  trauma  was  meant  a  wound  or  lesion  from  any  or  many 
causes.  Outside  of  the  two  tirst  named,  cancer  and  syphilis, 
he  was  satisfied  that  no  one  could  tell  the  cause  that  originated 
the  stricture.  He  wished  to  reiterate  that,  outside  of  these  two 
well-recognized  causes  for  stricture  of  the  rectum,  he  was  not 
prepared  to  admit  any  other  as  a  well-known,  recognized,  indis- 
putable cause. 

After  elaborating  the  points  in  the  diagnosis  and  pathology 
of  stricture,  the  speaker  went  on  to  deal  with  the  question  of 
treatment,  premisin'g  that  he  should  adhere  in  the  strictest 
sense  to  the  pathological  condition — namely,  a  stricture.  This 
entirely  ruled  out  the  treatment  of  proctitis  or  the  subsequent 
ulceration,  which  was  one  cause  of  stricture,  and  brought  him 
directly  to  the  means  of  treating  that  which  was  the  result  of 
said  causes.  It  must  be  granted  that  many  times  ulcerations 
which  would  otherwise  end  in  stricture  were  cured  before  that 
condition  resulted.  This  could  not  hold  in  cancer,  and  possibly 
not  in  syphilis.  The  methods  practiced  to-day  for  treating  strict- 
ure of  the  rectum  were:  first,  dilatation;  second,  incision;  third, 
electrolysis  and  raclage;  fourth,  excision;  fifth,  colotomy.  Of 
course,  under  the  division  he  had  made,  general  treatment  was 
ruled  out,  and  the  gradual  dilatation  of  the  stricture  was  objec- 
tionable for  the  reason  that  hy  this  form  of  repeated  irritation 
more  plasma  was  thrown  out  and  the  striclured  surface  in- 
creased. It  might  be  true  that  some  temporary  relief  was 
afforded,  but  upon  the  contraction  of  the  tissue  more  was  lost 
than  bad  been  gained.  He  did  not  hold  the  view  that  by  the 
passing  of  bougies  through  the  strictured  surface  absorption  of 
the  tissue  was  caused,  but  believed  that  the  converse  was  true. 
Why  forcible  divulsion  was  seldom  ai)plicable  in  these  cases  he 
could  not  understand.     If  a  fibrous  stricture  existed,  forcible 
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divulsion  was  the  best  method.  To-day  we  did  not  fearhsemor- 
rhage,  because  we  understood  how  to  control  it.  He  was  very 
positive,  then,  in  saying  that,  if  dilatation  of  a  stricture  of  the 
rectum  was  decided  upon,  it  should  be  a  forcible  and  a  radical 
one.  He  was  very  partial  to  incision  or  incisions  for  the  relief 
of  stricture  of  tlie  rectum.  Of  the  two  operations  recom- 
mended, iulernal  and  external  posterior  linear  proctotomy,  lie 
preferred  the  internal.  It  was  urged  for  the  external,  which 
consisted  in  not  only  cutting  through  the  strictured  surface, 
but  also  in  dividing  the  sphincter  muscle,  that  it  was  all-im- 
portant to  get  the  necessary  drainage.  He  did  not  think  so- 
und if  he  did,  he  believed  the  ill  eftects  of  dividing  tlie  sphinc- 
ters outweigheil  the  matter  of  drainage.  His  plan  was  to  in- 
troduce a  tliree-  or  four-vaive  speculum  and,  after  dilating  suf- 
ficiently for  the  purpose,  a  long,  sharp  knife  was  used  to  divide  the 
constrictions  of  fibrous  tissue  down  to  a  healthy  base — not  only 
in  the  median  line,  but  in  several  places  around  the  circuinfer- 
ence  of  the  gut.  He  then  placed  a  tampon,  through  which  was 
inserted  a  metallic  tube  for  drainage  and  the  escape  of  gases. 
This  tampon  was  aseptic  and  usually  dusted  with  powdered 
persulphate  of  iron.  On  the  fourtli  day  it  was  removed  and  the 
rectum  was  irrigated  with  the  mercuric  solution.  If  the  opera- 
tion was  done  effectually,  he  had  never  seen  the  necessity  of 
employing  the  bougies  afterward  for  the  purpose  of  dilatation. 

Excision. — He  thought  a  better  term  to  employ  here  would  be 
extirpation.  Excision  of  a  stricture  of  the  rectum  conveyed 
but  little  idea  of  the  operation.  He  could  not  appreciate  the 
idea  of  excising  a  benign  stricture.  Extirpation  of  the  rectum 
for  malignant  disease  was  an  ideal  operation.  It  was  an  axiom 
in  surgery  that  in  operating  for  cancer  the  whole  growth  must 
be  removed,  together  with  the  glands  that  were  involved.  If 
the  growth  extended  beyond  the  point  where  it  was  prudent  to 
operate,  it  was  best  not  to  attempt  its  removal,  except,  perhaps, 
for  total  obstruction,  not  with  any  idea  of  cure.  Kraske'sopei- 
ation  was' admirably  suited  to  cancerous  stricture.  Itconsisted 
in  resecting  the  diseased  part  through  an  opening  made  at  the 
left  side  of  the  sacrum.  This  operation  was  only  applicable  in 
a  certain  class  of  cases.  If  the  sigmoid  fiexure  was  involved,  it 
would  be  of  no  use.  According  to  this  method,  the  soft  parts 
were  divided  in  the  median  line  from  the  second  sacral  vertebra 
to  the  anus.  The  muscular  attachments  to  the  sacrum  were 
divided  as  far  as  the  edge  of  the  opening  on  the  left  side.  The 
coccyx  was  removed,  the  attachments  of  the  two  saerosciatic 
ligaments  to  the  sacrum  were  cut,  and  the  soft  parts  were  drawn 
to  the  left  side.  If  still  more  room  was  necessary,  it  might  be 
gained  by  removing  a  part  of  the  lower  left  side  of  the  sacrum. 
If  the  bone  was  divided  on  a  line  beginning  on  the  left  edge,  at 
the  level  of  the  three  posterior  sacral  foramina,  and  running  in  a 
curve  with  the  concavity  to  the  left  through  the  lower  border  of 
the  three  posterior  sacral  foramina,  and  through  the  fourth  to 
the  left  lower  border  of  the  sacrum,  the  more  important  nerves 
were  not  injured  and  the  sacral  canal  was  not  opened.  In  thi-i 
way  the  lower  part  of  the  rectum  as  far  as  the  sigmoid  fiexure 
might  ho  resected.  It  would  be  found  in  this  operation  that 
the  dissection  was  a  very  ditticolt  one. 

As  to  colotomy,  he  was  forced  to  conclude  that  none  of  the 
arguments  in  its  favor,  instead  of  other  methods  for  cancerous 
stricture,  could  \Se  substantiated  in  fact.  If  he  were  asked  wlien 
colotomy  was  .justified  in  cancer  of  the  rectum,  he  would  an- 
swer. Not  at  all.  Hut  if  there  was  total  obstruction  of  the 
sigmoid  fiexure  from  a  cancerous  mass,  colotonjy  would  he  jns- 
titiablc.  Wlienevcr  a  stricture  other  than  malignant,  especially 
when  caused  by  syphilis,  was  located  in  the  movable  part  of  the 
gnt  or  in  the  sigmoid  flexure,  either  causing  total  obstruction 
or  about  to  cause  it,  colotomy  should  bo  done.  By  this  we  pro- 
longed life  indefinitely.    If,  then,  it  was  decided  to  do  colotomy. 


which  of  the  two  operations  was  preferable — the  lumbar  or 
extraperitoneal,  or  the  iliac  or  intraperitoneal?  He  thought 
the  anatomical  phrase  used  in  designating  the  two  should  de- 
cide it. 

The  Association's  Journal. —  The  vexed  question  as  to 
whether  the  imblication  ui  the  Journal  of  the  association 
should  continue  in  Chicago  or  be  removed  to  Washington, 
which  it  was  supposed  would  form  the  subject  of  warm  debate, 
was  settled  by  an  overwhelming  vote  to  maintain  the  present 
arrangements. 

Recommendations  for  change  in  the  editorial  and  business 
management  of  the  Journal  were  rife. 


NEW  YORK  ACADEMY  OF  MEDICINE. 

Meeting  of  April  2,  1891. 
The  President,  Dr.  A.  L.  Loomis,  in  the  Chair. 

Lupus.— Dr.  H.  G.  PiFFARD  read  a  paper  with  this  title, 
opening  his  subject  with  a  historical  epitome  of  the  views  of 
the  earlier  dermatologists  upon  the  question  of  lupus.  He  re- 
ferred 'o  Hardy  as  having  used  the  term  "  scrofulides"  as  a 
collective  designation  for  the  various  cutaneous  affections  which, 
in  his  opinion,  were  of  a  scrofulous  origin,  and  in  this  category 
he  had  included  lupus. 

Erasmus  Wilson  had  also  expressed  his  belief  in  the  dfepend- 
enoe  of  this  disease  upon  the  so-called  scrofulous  diathesis. 
These  and  other  astute  observers  had  based  their  conclusions 
upon  the  verifiable  fact  that  lupus  was  so  frequently  associated 
with  chronic  pulmonary  trouble.  This  association  was  either 
by  heredity,  propinquity,  or  the  fact  that  phthisis  pulraonalis 
was  the  nsual  termination  of  long-standing  cases  of  cutaneous 
lupus. 

To  the  speaker  this  connection  had  seemed  so  frequent  and 
so  close  as  to  make  it  impossible  to  accept  any  other  idea  than 
that  which  predicated  a  common  underlying  cause  for  both 
phthisis  and  lupus. 

This  view,  as  well  as  his  conviction  as  to  the  strictly  infec- 
tious nature  of  the  affection,  he  had  written  and  taught  for  a 
nnmber  of  years.  Then  had  come  the  discovery  by  Koch  of 
the  bacillus  of  tuberculosis  and  its  relation  to  pulmonary  phthi- 
sis, followed  by  the  discovery  of  an  apparently  identical  micro- 
organism in  one  of  the  forms  of  lupus  and  in  certain  other  cu- 
taneous lesions.  The  classification  of  scrofulides  as  made  by 
Hardy  was  the  phlegmonous,  erythematous,  and  corneous,  con- 
stituting lupus  erythematosus,  the  pustular  scrofulide  with  .su- 
perficial ulceration,  or  lupus  vulgaris,  and  the  tuhii-cular  scrofu- 
lide with  deep  ulceration,  or  lupus  exedcns. 

It  was  only  in  lupus  vulgaris  that  the  tubercle  bacillus  had 
been  so  far  demonstrateil.  It  had,  however,  been  found  in  the 
so-called  tuberculosis  cutis.  The  speaker  had,  nevertheless,  under 
tliccommon  title  of  tuberculides  placed  the  plilegmonous  scrofu- 
lide, lupus  erythematosus,  and  lupus  exedens  as  affections  in 
which  he  believed  the  characteristic  bacillus  would  yet  be  found. 
Lupus  exedens  was  by  some  modern  authors  rejected  as  a  vari- 
ety of  lupus  and  grouped  with  the  epitheliomata.  The  speaker, 
thoDgli  not  agreeing  witli  this  view,  thought  that  there  really 
was  a  closer  connection  between  epithelioma  and  lupus  in  all 
its  varieties  than  was  at  ])resent  admitted.  He  then  reviewed 
the  methods  of  treatment  of  this  affection  which  had  been  in 
vogue  for  the  past  twenty-five  years,  urging  as  a  sine  qua  non 
of  radical  and  permanent  cure  the  destruction  or  removal  of 
every  portion  of  the  diseased  tissue,  for  it  was  not  until  every 
outlying  cell  had  been  thug  dealt  with  that  security  from  re- 
lapaescould  be  hoped  for  or  conscientiously  promised.  Toeffect 
an  apparent  and  temporary  cure  of  lupus  was  easy  of  accom- 
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plishment  in  a  variety  of  wajs,  but  the  dermatologist  knew  that 
to  effect  a  permanent  result  resort  must  often  be  had  to  series 
of  operations.  The  modus  operandi  followed  by  himself  had 
been  the  combined  method  of  scraping  and  cauterization.  He 
did  not  now  use  the  cautery  at  a  white  heat,  as  the  carboniza- 
tion of  the  tissues  instantly  produced  formed  a  protectivetotlie 
further  penetrating  action  of  the  instrument  and  allowed  out- 
lying morbid  elements  to  remain  untouched.  He  found  the  red 
heat  more  thorough  in  effect.  During  the  past  year  he  had 
practiced  another  method  which  he  believed  to  be  original. 
This  consisted  in  making  scarifications  and  cross  scarifications 
with  a  small  sharp-edged  platinum  knife  heated  to  a  dull  red 
with  electricity.  With  tliisinsirument  he  cut  through  the  entire 
thickness  of  the  skin,  commenc'ng  the  incisions  in  the  appar- 
ently healthy  portions  of  the  tissue  and  carrying  them  through 
the  lesion  to  the  opposite  healthy  side.  He  thought  that  the 
curette,  cautery,  and  the  excision  were  the  most  satisfactory 
methods  of  dealing  with  the  disease,  and  would  effect  a  cure  if 
properly  and  thoroughly  done.  The  speaker  then  went  into  an 
elaborate  consideration  of  the  treatment  of  lupus  i)y  Koch's  tu- 
berculin, the  gist  of  his  conclusions  being  that  practically  no 
cases  of  cure  had  thus  far  been  satisfactorily  demonstrated,  and 
that  six  months  or  possibly  a  year  must  elapse  before  an  abso- 
lute verdict  could  be  rendered  in  any  given  case.  When  the 
cicatrices  had  lost  their  rosy  hue  and  become  completely 
blanchied,  a  cure  might  be  assumed.  Still  the  remarkable  fact 
remained  that  the  Koch  "lymph"  did  certainly  produce  de- 
cided clianges  in  lupus  which  were  apparently  in  a  direction  of 
cure,  and  changes  such  as  hnd  never  been  induced  by  any  other 
medicinal  agent  at  present  known. 

Dr.  H.  N.  Heineman,  in  the  course  of  a  statistical  statement 
of  the  effect  of  the  treatment  of  lupus  so  far  by  himself  at 
Mount  Sinai  Hospital  and  the  Polyclinic,  emphasized  the  im- 
portance of  commencing  the  use  of  the  tuberculin  in  the  small- 
est doses  witliout  reference  to  the  printed  directions  which  ac- 
companied it.  Care  in  this  regard  would  avoid  an  element  of 
danger.  No  practitioner  was  justified  in  commencing  the  use 
of  this  remedy  until  he  had  informed  himself  of  its  power  and 
the  possible  mischief  it  might  cause. 

Dr.  H.  P.  LooMis  narrated  the  results  of  the  treatment  of 
four  cases  of  lupns  by  tuberculin  at  Bellevue  Hospital.  One 
of  the  cases  was  an  advanced  condition  of  lupus  vulgaris,  an- 
other of  lupus  erythematosus,  one  of  epithelioma  simulating 
lupus,  and  the  fourth  one  of  lupus  vulgaris.  In  the  first  case, 
that  of  a  colored  boy,  the  disease  had  made  its  most  pro- 
nounced ravages  upon  the  face  until  the  patient  was  a  gliastlv 
object.  Undoubted  improvement  had  resulted  from  the  treat- 
ment, but  the  boy  had  got  homesick  and  had  left  the  hospital 
before  the  course  was  completed.  In  the  second  case  the  pa- 
tient had  received  in  all  thirteen  injections,  the  largest  dose 
being  fifteen  milligrammes.  After  the  first  few  injections  the 
lu])us  patches  had  become  less  and  less  angry  and  were  smaller 
in  extent,  and  crusts  had  begun  to  form.  This  improvement 
had  continued  for  three  weeks,  after  which  no  subsequent  in- 
jection had  made  any  impression  upon  the  disease.  Treatment 
was  continued  for  a  month  and  then  stopped.  A  week  after- 
ward the  patient  presented  the  same  appearance  as  when  he 
had  entered  the  hospital.  No  subsequent  injections  had  pro- 
duced any  improvement.  In  the  third  case  the  results  were 
negative.  In  the  fourth  case,  one  of  long  standing  and  com- 
plicated with  epithelioma,  the  present  a[)pearance  of  the  pa- 
tient seemed  to  warrant  the  assumption  of  a  cure  having  been 
effected.  The  injections  had  also  seemed  to  cause  local  disturb- 
ances in  the  epithelioma,  but  no  curative  process  had  occurred 
in  this  to  warrant  the  hope  that  it  had  been  permanently  bene- 
fited. 


Dr.  R.  W.  Taylor  thought  that  Dr.  Piffard  had  been  handi- 
capped by  the  existing  state  of  the  want  of  knowledge  regard- 
ing lupus,  and  had  failed  in  defining  what  lupus  really  was. 
Hutchinson  considered  the  question  of  its  origin  as  still  »ub 
jiidicc.  and  defined  it  as  any  chronic  inflammation  of  the  skin, 
of  an  infective  character,  progressing  by  extension  of  its  mar- 
gin or  by  satellite  indurations,  and  probably  going  on  without 
degeneration  and  ending  in  a  cicatrix.  The  author  of  the  paper 
seemed  to  have  accepted  wholly  the  theory  as  to  the  bacillary 
origin  of  lupus.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  physiological  researches 
had  been  few  and  meager  in  this  direction.  A  few  bacilli  had 
been  found  in  tlie  skin,  but  nothing  was  known  of  the  mode  of 
their  implantation  or  propagation  or  the  appearances  produced 
in  newly  infiltrated  areas.  Unless  these  points  were  cleared  up 
our  knowledge  was  not  worth  much.  Dr.  Piffard's  statement 
that  lupus  was  often  found  associated  with  tuberculosis  of  the 
lung  was  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  dermatologists. 

Dr.  G.  H.  Fox  had  never  seen  a  case  of  lu|)us  in  which  re- 
moval by  the  knife  seemed  to  be  indicated  and  in  which  some 
other  and  more  simple  treatment  had  not  offered  a  better  re- 
sult. He  did  not  believe  in  the  actual  cautery  as  a  means  of 
treatment,  because,  while  the  surface  of  the  lupus  patch  might 
be  thoroughly  cauterized,  it  was  impossible  to  say  whether  the 
whole  lupus  tissue  was  destroyed  or  not.  Again,  this  method> 
if  it  was  to  be  thorough,  required  the  destruction  of  so  much 
healthy  skin.  It  was  his  habit  to  use  caustics  after  curetting 
and  scarification.  As  to  Koch's  tuberculin,  he  had  never  been 
enthusiastic,  still  he  was  more  inclined  than  he  had  been  to  be- 
lieve that  it  might  yet  prove  a  very  valuable  remedy. 

Dr.  P.  A.  Morrow,  commenting  on  the  value  of  Koch's 
treatment,  said  he  did  not  think  that  dermatologists  familiar 
with  the  chronic  nature  of  lupus  and  its  tendency  to  obsti- 
nate recurrence  were  disposed  to  accept  the  doctrine  of  cure 
by  tuberculin  within  a  few  weeks ;  still  he  did  not  believe 
that  a  limit  of  twelve  or  eighteen  months  was  necessary  to  de- 
termine a  cure.  The  statistics  from  both  the  French  and  Ger- 
man fields  of  observation,  which  had  been  apparently  compiled 
in  the  fairest  manner,  were  by  no  means  encouraging,  and 
should  have  great  weight  in  making  up  any  estimate  of  the 
value  of  the  treatment. 

Dr.  E.  B.  Broxson  remarked  that  the  effect  upon  his  mind 
of  observation  of  the  new  treatment  had  been  decidedly  unfa- 
vorable. While  he  had  seen  marked  improvement  take  place 
in  one  case,  the  ultimate  result  had  been  very  unsatisfactory, 
and  in  another  three  months'  treatment  had  produced  abso- 
lutely no  result,  though  the  injections  had  been  increased  from 
one  milligramme  to  five  centigrammes. 

Dr.  Piffard  said  he  did  not  know  whether  palmonary  tu- 
berculosis and  lupus  wore  associated  in  their  incipient  stages, 
but  there  was  no  question  as  to  their  subsequent  association. 

Public  Baths. — Dr.  S.  BARUon  asked  for  and  received  a 
recognition  by  vote  of  the  efforts  he  was  making  to  establish  a 
universal  .system  of  free  public  baths  for  New  York. 

SECTION    IS    OBTHOP.ED10    SrROERY. 

Meetmg  of  March  20,  1891. 

Dr.  Samuel  Ketch  in  the  Chair. 

Lateral  Curvature  of  the  Spine.— Dr.  A.  B.  .Iudson  pre- 
sented a  patient,  a  girl  of  eleven  years,  in  whom  there  was 
marked  lateral  curvature  of  the  spine,  although  the  line  of  the 
s|)inous  processes  was  straight.  The  curvature  in  this  case  was 
confined  to  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrre,  which  were  displaced 
toward  the  left  with  the  usual  signs  of  rotation  of  I  he  anterior 
portion  of  the  vertebral  column  toward  the  left.  The  left 
scapula  was  raised,  and  its  posterior  border  projected  sharply 
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liackward,  an  obliquity  best  seen  when  the  shoulders  were  oh- 
ii-rred  from  above.  Stooping  developed  prominence  of  the  ribs 
on  the  left  side.  Palpation  showed  the  diameter  of  the  chest 
from  the  right  mammary  line  to  the  angles  of  the  left  ribs 
larger  than  the  corresponding  dimension  of  the  other  side.  The 
case  illustrated  the  important  clinical  fact  that  the  gravity  of 
lateral  curvature  was  not  to  be  measured  by  the  curve  seen  in 
the  spinou.s  processes,  but  rather  by  recognizing  the  amount  of 
rotation.  The  patient  had  been  under  observation  two  weeks, 
and  the  deformity  was  first  noticed  by  the  mother  last  summer. 

Dr.  H.  L.  Tatlok  said  that  after  the  child  had  become  tired 
by  standing  in  one  position  there  seemed  to  be  a  slight  devia- 
tion of  the  spinous  processes,  and  lateral  flexion  in  the  dorsal 
region  seemed  a  little  more  restricted  toward  the  left. 

Dr.  JtiDSON  replied  that  it  was  commoa  for  the  degree  of 
deformity  to  vary  with  rest  and  fatigue. 

Traumatic  Separation  of  the  Right  Parietal  and  Oc- 
cipital Bones. —Or.  T.  IIai.sted  Myers  presented  a  boy,  live 
months  old,  who  had  presented  nothing  abnormal  until  two 
months  before,  when  he  liad  fallen  on  his  head.  The  injury 
was  quickly  followed  by  great  swelling,  which  gradually  dimin- 
ished. There  was  no  paralysis  and  no  mental  change.  Ex- 
amination showed  a  cleft  in  the  region  of  the  right  half  of  the 
lambdoid  sutore,  an  inch  wide  and  four  inches  long,  through 
which  a  fluctuating  mass  protruded,  probably  the  membranes 
distended  with  cerebro-spinal  fluid.  It  became  tense  as  the 
child  cried,  transmitted  the  cerebral  impulse,  and  on  pressure 
disappeared  almost  entirely,  with  correspondingly  increased 
prominence  of  the  anterior  fontauelle.  The  posterior  border  of 
the  parietal  bone  seemed  also  to  have  suffered  a  green-stick 
fracture  a  third  of  an  inch  from  the  edge  of  the  fissure. 

Adjusted  Locomotion  in  the  Treatment  of  the  Recover- 
ing Stage  of  Hip-joint  Disease.— Dr.  Henry  Ling  Taylor 
presented  a  paper  on  this  subject,  tie  said  that  the  tendency 
of  inflammation  of  the  hip  joint  was  toward  recovery  if  favora- 
ble couditions  were  provided.  In  the  stage  of  acute  and  pro- 
gressive inflammation  the  treatment  by  position  and  counter- 
extension  in  the  line  of  deformity  counteracted  muscular  s])asm 
and  protected  the  joint,  and  when  combined  for  a  short  time 
with  recumbency,  usually  afforded  prompt  relief  to  the  urgent 
symptoms,  and,  if  persisted  in  and  modified  to  meet  the  varjiug 
requirements  of  the  case,  ushered  in  the  stage  of  repair  and  re- 
covery. The  case  of  a  boy,  six  years  and  a  half  old,  who  hail 
Buft'ered  from  hip  disease  for  a  year  and  a  half  and  had  worn  a 
short  splint  for  nine  months,  was  cited  to  illustrate  the  proinpt 
relief  from  properly  applied  extension,  which  caused  cessation 
from  night  cries  at  once,  and  within  a  week  improved  the  appe- 
tite, ap|iearance,  weight,  and  deformity,  although  he  had  been 
rapidly  losing  ground  for  several  months.  The  later  stages  of 
the*e  cases,  in  their  progress  toward  recovery,  presented  just  as 
definite  though  different  indications  for  treatment.  As  i)ointecl 
out  by  Dr.  C.  Fayette  Taylor  some  twenty  years  ago,  the  jiatient 
was  ready  for  tlie  moticmsof  walking  before  he  was  able  to  bear 
weight  on  the  joint.  It  was  not  usually  for  the  patient's  in- 
terest to  allow  him  to  walk  as  soon  as  active  symptoms  had  dis- 
appeared, nor  to  keep  his  leg  suspended  passively  or  in  a  stiff 
splint  for  too  long  a  period.  His  recently  diseased  and  disused 
joint  and  its  apiiendages  should  be  trained  and  developed,  and 
the  reparative  process  stimulated  by  the  systematic  and  orderly 
employment  of  tlio^e  elements  of  locomotion  that  might  be 
made  beneficial,  while  liarmful  elements  were  eliminate<l.  In 
most  cases  this  could  be  conveniently  done  by  the  use  of  the 
jointed  supporting  splint,  or  Dow'g,  which  took  the  weight  of 
the  body  upon  a  |>erioeal  strap,  bat  allowed  the  patient  free 
motion  at  the  hip,  knee,  and  unkle.  In  those  recovering  cases 
which  presented  a  strong  tendency  to  adduction  of  tlie  thigh 


this  might  be  combated  by  the  elimination  of  adduction  in  loco- 
motion, and  in  all  positions,  by  the  tise  of  the  perineal  crutch 
bearing  in  the  opposite  groin,  as  described  to  the  Section  two 
years  ago.  The  point  was  to  let  the  patient  have  the  benefit  of 
the  local  and  general  tonic  effect  of  walking,  without  its  harm- 
ful pressure  and  strain,  at  a  comparatively  early  period  in  the 
treatment,  and  to  adapt  locomotion  at  all  times  to  the  needs  of 
each  particular  patient.  We  possessed  the  mechanical  means 
of  doing  this  satisfactorily.  Patients  were  so  comfortable  and, 
as  a  rule,  progressed  so  satisfactorily  under  this  treatment  that 
there  need  be  little  temptation  to  discharge  them  before  a  cure 
was  accomplished,  even  if  the  supporting  apparatus  was  worn 
for  years.  Some  of  the  most  satisfactory  ultimate  results  had 
been  after  the  longest  periods  of  treatment. 

The  plan  above  outlined  had  secured  greater  comfort  and 
freedom  of  the  patient  during  a  large  part  of  the  treatment,  and, 
he  was  convinced,  a  larger  proportion  of  good  recoveries,  as 
evidenced  by  better  position,  more  motion,  more  perfect  repair, 
and  greater  usefulness,  than  was  usually  observed  after  the  other 
methods  of  treatment. 

Dr.  JcDsoN  thought  that  the  apparatus  should  be  removed 
gradually,  the  patient  being  closely  observed  after  each  step  of 
relaxation  of  treatment.  Protection  from  the  weight  of  the 
body  should  be  the  last  thing  remitted,  and  the  paper  had  ad- 
mirably accented  the  value  of  the  perineal  crutch  or  of  the  Dow 
splint  in  thus  protecting  the  affected  and  convalescent  joint. 

Dr.  W.  R.  TowNSEND  thought  that  orthopjedic  surgeons 
were  pretty  well  agreed  as  to  the  nece.ssity  for  a  gradual  dis- 
continuance of  mechanical  appliances,  but  just  when  this  re- 
moval of  apparatus  should  be  begun  was  a  most  perplexing 
question.  Where  the  acute  symptoms  returned,  even  after  a 
considerable  interval,  it  was  an  indication  that  the  apparatus 
had  been  removed  prematurely,  and  not  that  the  case  had  re- 
lapsed. Dow's  splint,  although  an  excellent  instrument,  was 
too  expensive  for  dispensary  practice,  and,  accordingly,  it  was 
the  custom  in  the  Out-patient  Department  of  the  Hospital  for 
the  Ruptured  and  Crippled  to  convert  the  ordinary  long  exten- 
sion splint  into  a  "caliper  splint"  by  removing  the  adhesive 
plasters  and  fastening  the  splint  to  the  shoe,  so  that  it  might  be 
used  as  an  outside  crutch.  Flexion  at  the  knee  was  next  allowed, 
and  this,  by  developing  the  quadriceps  muscle,  resulted  in  rapid 
and  marked  improvement.  After  an  interval  of  from  three  to 
six  months  the  apparatus  was  removed  and  the  patient  allowed 
to  go  about  with  a  cane  for  several  weeks. 

Dr.  A.  M.  PiiEi-Ps  said  that  the  first  step  in  the  management 
of  these  cases  was  the  treatment  of  the  deformity,  and  if  this 
was  overcome  at  the  outset,  relapses  were  very  infrequent.  lie 
was  of  the  opinion  that  patients  who  were  allowed  to  walk 
upon  the  old-fashioned  hip  splint  experienced  an  increase  in 
the  deformity,  and  therefore  he  advocated  the  use  of  a  very 
high  shoe,  with  crutches,  associated  with  absolute  immobiliza- 
tioQ  of  tlie  hip  joint.  Fixation  was  not  secured  by  the  long 
traction  splint  or  any  other  splint  which  did  not  pass  up  beyond 
the  hip  joint.  The  first  essential  for  successful  treatment  of  an 
inflamed  hip  joint  was  rest.  Contrary  to  the  teaching  of  some, 
among  others  Dr.  L.  A.  Sayre,  motion  did  not  prevent  anky- 
losis; in  fact,  it  sometimes  caused  it.  Regarding  the  removal 
of  apparatus,  his  rule  was  to  reapply  the  apparatus  if  the  mo- 
tion became  more  limited,  but  to  discontinue  its  use  if  motion 
increased. 

Dr.  RoYAi.  WiiiTMA.N  remarked  that  the  great  disadvantage 
of  treatment  with  crutches  was  that  they  wore  abandoned  with- 
out the  advice  of  the  attending  surgeon,  and  on  this  account 
he  thought  that  the  ordinary  traction  splint  was  the  best  coni- 
ptomisc  thai  could  be  made,  especially  for  dispensary  practice. 
The  CiiAiii.MAN  said  that  in  the  matter  of  the  removal  of 
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apparatus  each  case  mnst  be  a  law  unto  itself.  The  Dow  in- 
strument had  proved  very  successfnl  in  his  hands,  but  some 
years  ago  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of  employing  the  old  trac- 
tion splint  by  stitching  the  buckles  to  the  shoe.  The  disadvan- 
tage of  this  arranf^ement  was  that  sometimes  it  produced  trau- 
matism. More  recently  he  had  made  use  of  a  modified  Dow 
splint  with  perineal  band,  perineal  straps,  and  snap-joint  at  the 
knee,  and  so  a<lju3ted  within  the  shoe  that  a  certain  amount  of 
traction  could  be  secured  without  the  use  of  adhesive  plaster. 

Dr.  Tatlor  said  that  he  did  not  claim  that  the  long  traction 
splint  gave  perfect  fixation  of  the  joint,  but,  as  he  believed  that 
counter-traction  was  practically  more  important  than  positive 
fixation,  he  favored  the  former  method  in  the  acute  stage.  He 
aTeed  with  Dr.  Phelps  on  the  necessity  for  overcoming  defor- 
mity at  the  beginning  of  treatment,  and  this  could  usually  be 
done  by  physiological  methods.  When  to  discontinue  all  treat- 
ment was  a  matter  for  individual  judgment:  if  motion  increased 
after  the  patient's  discharge,  it  was  a  good  indication  that  the 
step  had  not  been  taken  too  early.  The  treatment  outlined  by 
Dr.  Townsend  was  excellent,  and  apparently  the  working  out 
of  an  idea  similar  to  that  set  forth  in  the  paper.  The  point  to 
be  emphasized  was  that  it  was  not  necessary  to  deptive  the  i>a- 
tient  entirely  of  locomotion  until  he  was  completely  cured,  but 
that  by  selecting  those  elements  of  locomotion  suitable  for  him 
he  might  enjoy  the  tonic  effects  of  walking,  with  due  protection 
to  the  joint  during  the  greater  part  of  the  treatment,  and  this 
protected  walking  should  be  continued  a  long  time  if  necessary. 

In  answer  to  a  question  as  to  when  he  would  ordinarily 
apply  the  Dow  instrument  in  very  young  children.  Dr.  Taylor 
said  that  he  thought  the  average  time  was  about  sis  months  of 
treatment  with  the  traction  splint. 

A  New  Automatic  Traction  Hip  Splint.— Dr.  T.  Halsted 
Myems  presented  sucii  an  instrument.  It  consisted  of  the  ordi- 
nary long  traction  hip  splint  made  with  a  short  sheath  and  long 
extension  bar,  with  the  addition  of  a  second  sliding  foot-piece, 
to  which  the  leg  plasters  were  attached,  and  of  an  adjustable 
spring  to  exert  the  traction.  The  second  foot-piece  slid  on  the 
extension  bar  only.  Around  and  above  this  was  a  spring  about 
eight  inches  long,  whose  pushing  power  was  regulated  at  will 
hv  a  movable  circular  band,  which  could  be  fastened  to  .any 
part  of  the  extension  bar  above  the  spring  by  means  of  a  screw. 
To  adjust  the  splint,  the  band  above  the  spring  was  moved 
toward  the  foot-pieces  (which  at  first  were  close  together,  one 
on  the  other)  till  the  spring  was  contracted  to  the  desired  ex- 
tent and  then  fastened  there.  There  was  now  a  downward 
pressure  on  the  sliding  foot-piece  of  the  desired  amount.  The 
splint  was  next  applied  to  the  patient,  the  upjier  foot  piece 
buckled  to  the  plasters  so  as  to  touch  the  sole  of  the  shoe.  The 
extension  bar  was  now  keyed  out,  carrying  the  lower  foot-piece 
away  from  the  upper  one  three  quarters  of  an  inch.  This  also 
carried  the  band  above  the  spring  down  and  increased  the  power 
of  the  spring  somewhat — just  how  much  depending  upon  its 
length,  the  ilistance  between  its  coils,  and  the  weight  of  the 
wire.  When  the  weight  of  the  body  was  carried  by  the  splint, 
any  tendency  for  the  straps  to  bag  was  overcome  by  the  down- 
ward traction  exerted  by  the  uncoiling  spring,  and  thus  a  more 
eqaable  traction  was  exerted  than  had  heretofore  been  possible. 

The  OiiAiRMAN  referred  to  a  somewhat  sin)ilar  spring  appa- 
ratus which  had  been  devised  by  Dr.  N.  M.  Shnfler.  At  the 
first  meeting  of  the  American  Orthopajdic  Association  the 
speaker  had  exhibited  a  very  simple  arrangement  which  he  had 
devised.  It  consisted  in  using  a  strong  piece  of  band  rubber 
buckled  into  the  traction  straps  instead  of  the  usual  leather 
straps,     lie  had  found  its  action  satisfactory. 

Dr.  .IcDsoN-  •iaid  that  the  lelaxation  of  the  straps  at  the  foot 
of  thij  hip  splint  had  been   frequently  discussed.     He  thought 


it  was  best  obviated  by  providing  an  apparatus  as  nearly  in- 
flexible as  possible.  Also,  if  the  pelvic  band  was  worn  at  a 
high  level,  the  strap,  being  long  and  deeply  curved,  allowed 
the  patient's  body  to  descend,  when  he  stood,  farther  than  it 
would  if  the  pelvic  band  was  at  a  low  level,  and  the  strap 
crossed  it  in  a  direction  more  nearly  horizontal.  But  it  was 
questionable  whether  the  relaxation  of  the  straps  was  of  seri- 
ous moment,  because  when  the  patient  stood  the  traction  made 
by  the  weiglit  of  the  leg  took  the  place  of  the  traction  previously 
made  by  the  adhesive  plasters  when  the  patient  was  recum- 
bent, and  was  practically  much  greater  and  more  equable  and 
comfortable.  The  joint  might  be  "  pumped  "  when  the  patient 
walked  without  any  apparatus,  because  it  was  subjected  to,  and 
relieved  from,  the  weight  of  the  body  above,  and  the  weight  of 
the  limb  below,  at  every  step.  Or,  pumping  might  occur  when  )j 
the  patient,  wearing  the  splint,  repeatedly  lay  down  and  stood 
up,  because  then  there  was  an  alternation  between  the  great 
weight  of  the  limb,  which  produced  traction  when  the  patient 
stood,  and  the  force  of  mechanical  traction,  which  was  com- 
paratively small,  and  took  effect  when  the  patient  was  recum- 
bent. The  only  pumping  which  the  joint  got  when  the  patient 
walked  with  the  hip  splint  was  that  which  came  from  the  re- 
currence and  removal  of  the  weight  of  the  splint  attached  to 
the  limb  by  adhesive  plasters.  This  interference  with  the  re- 
pose of  the  joint  should  be  conveniently  prevented  by  suspend- 
ing the  splint  from  the  opposite  shoulder  by  properly  adjusted 
webbing. 

Dr.  Townsend  said  that  the  "pumping"  action  to  which 
the  previous  speaker  had  alluded  was  one  of  the  great  objec- 
tions urged  against  the  long  traction  splint.  He  was  much 
pleased  with  the  new  splint  which  Dr.  Meyers  had  presented, 
but  he  thought  there  would  be  much  less  heard  of  this  sagging 
of  the  straps  if  attention  was  paid  to  the  adjustment  of  the 
splint  in  the  erect  as  well  as  in  the  recumbent  position. 

Dr.  Taylor  agreed  with  Dr.  Judson  as  to  the  part  played 
by  the  splint  and  band  in  causing  this  sagging,  and  therefore,  if 
the  hand  was  discarded  and  in  its  place  some  substitute  used, 
like  the  one  which  hadjustbeen  exhibited  by  him  in  connection 
with  the  Dow  instrument,  part  of  this  trouble  would  be  ob- 
viated. The  traction  produced  by  the  weight  of  the  leg  was 
usually  sufficient,  and  hence  the  traction  splint  became  a  crutch 
during  locomotion,  and  an  extension  splint  when  the  patient 
was  sitting  or  lying.  One  of  the  chief  advantages  of  this  splint 
was  that  it  protected  the  joint  in  all  positions. 

I 

SECTION    IN    OBSTETRICS    AND   GYN.EC0L0GY.  t 

Meeting  of  March  26,  1891.  i 

I>r.   EciiKHT  II.  (inANDiN  iu  the  Chair. 

A  Large  Uterine  Tumor  expelled  by  the  Vaginal  Outlet 

— Dr.  A.  H.  GoKi.ET  narrated  the  history  of  the  case  of  a  pa- 
tient, unmarried  and  forty-two  years  of  age,  who  had  been  sent 
to  him  in  February,  1890,  by  Dr.  M.  Smith,  of  Brooklyn.  She 
had  a  large  interstitial  fibroid  in  the  anterior  wall  of  the  uter- 
us, as  large  as  an  eighth-month  gravid  nterus.  The  uterine 
canal  measured  seven  inches  and  a  half.  After  several  months 
of  treatment  by  intra-uterine  applications  there  was  only  a  dif- 
ference of  an  inch  in  the  waist  measurement,  and,  as  this  was 
not  very  encouraging  to  the  ])atient,  she  discontinued  treat- 
ment. Her  menstruation,  which  previous  to  the  commencement 
of  treatment  had  been  quite  painful,  was  now  normal  and  free 
from  pain.  A  short  time  after  returning  home,  and  after  tak- 
ing three  or  four  doses  of  ergot,  of  fifteen  drops  each,  for  the 
control  of  a  bloody  discharge,  which  hail  persisted  after  men- 
struation, the  patient  was  taken  with  severe  pains,  of  a  parox- 
ysmal character,  in  the  tumor.    This  condition  continued  for  a 
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week,  and  siiLiseqnently  she  was  seen  by  Dr.  Smith,  when  it  was 
foand  that  tlie  uterus  was  evidently  attempting  to  expel  tlio 
tumor.  She  then  came  ag-ain  under  the  care  of  the  speaker. 
The  tamor  was  in  due  course  expelled  by  the  vaginal  outlet  and 
the  patient  bad  made  an  nninterrupted  recovery.  The  result 
was  not  such  as  could  liave  been  expected  and  the  process 
hardly  one  to  be  desired  in  the  case  of  large  tumors  of  this  kind, 
but  it  had  at  least  shown  what  might  be  accomplished  uuder 
unfavorable  circumstances  by  careful  management. 

A  Hair-pin  in  the  Bladder. — Dr.  A.  F.  Currier  related  the 
history  of  a  case  which  had  recently  come  under  his  care.  The 
patient,  a  young  woman  nineteen  years  of  age,  was,  when  seen 
by  Lim,  apparently  suffering  from  severe  cystitis.  He  sounded 
her  bladder,  and  thought  he  found  evidence  of  stone.  He  then 
opened  into  the  bladder  through  the  vagina,  and,  on  introducing 
his  finger,  withdrew  a  hair-pin.  The  girl  denied  all  knowledge 
of  how  it  got  there.  The  bladder  walls  were  very  much  thick- 
ened. The  wound  had  closed  kindly,  but  there  was  still  some 
cystitis  present.  The  inference  was  that  the  hair-pin  had  been 
used  for  the  purpo»es  of  masturbation. 

Forceps  Delivery  in  Shoulder  Presentation. — Dr.  Cur- 
EiEE  also  detailed  the  facts  in  a  recent  case  of  his  with  the  view 
of  eliciting  an  opinion.  He  had  a  short  time  before  delivered  a 
young  multipara  at  terra.  He  had  found  the  right  elbow  and 
cord  presenting.  The  pains  becoming  forcible,  the  sac  ruptured 
and  the  cord  and  elbow  then  protruded  into  the  vagina.  It 
seemed  to  him  that  rapid  extraction  with  the  forceps  oftered 
better  chances  than  version,  although  the  head  was  still  above 
the  brim  ;  he  accordingly,  after  returning  the  presenting  parts 
by  manipulation,  applied  the  forceps  and  delivered  the  woman 
in  a  few  minutes.  He  wanted  to  know  whether  snch  a  course 
was  not  better  than  version. 

Dr.  .Jewett  said  that,  though  the  method  was  both  allowa- 
ble and  feasible  in  some  cases,  the  contingencies  and  exigencies 
of  the  ease  must  determine  the  treatment.  Where  the  patient 
had  been  a  long  time  in  labor  the  method  would  not  be  possi- 
ble and  the  obstetrician  would  be  compelled  to  bring  down  a 
foot. 

Supernumerary  Mammae  in  the  Axillae. —  Dr.  P.  .r. 
McGiLLiciDDV  presi-iitid  a  jiatient,  thirty-four  years  of  age, 
who  had  recently  undergone  lier  second  pregnancy,  the  infant 
being  perfectly  formed  and  healthy  and  the  labor  perfectly 
normal.  At  about  the  third  month  of  each  pregnancy  the 
axillary  glands  had  filled  with  milk.  Examination  showed 
large  brown  areolaj  of  the  same  shade  as  that  on  the  breasts, 
though  there  were  no  nip|)les.  The  milk,  which  flowed  con- 
tinuously but  most  freely  when  she  was  nursing  the  child, 
exuded  throngli  the  pores  of  the  skin.  It  was  strongly  alkaline 
and  oontiiinid  colo.-lrum  ccir|in-(le- 

The  Placenta,  Funis,  and  Membranes,  and  their  Influ 
ence  on  Gestation  and  Parturition.— Dr.  Malcolm  McLea.n 
read  a  paper  on  this  .-uliJLct.  His  object,  he  said,  was  to  make 
somewhat  more  conspicuous  some  of  the  simple  facts  associated 
with  the  foetal  envelopes,  which  were  deserving  of  more  atten- 
tion than  they  generally  received.  Even  the  liipior  amnii  itself 
played  a  not  unimportant  [lart.  If  it  was  deficient  in  (juan- 
tity,  especially  in  primiparic,  the  advantage  of  its  distending 
force  was  lost.  A  small  bag  of  w'aters  would  render  the  labor 
more  tedious.  Malpositions,  though  possibly  less  likely  to  oc- 
cur wliere  the  quantity  of  amniotic  fluid  was  small,  were  cer 
tainly  more  difficult  of  correction  if  they  did  take  place.  If  tlie 
liquor  amnii  was  excessive  in  quantity  it  might  distend  the 
uteros,  weaken  its  contractile  energy,  and  thus  prolong  the 
first  stage  of  labor,  or  it  might  so  distend  the  uterus  as  to  give 
too  much  room  anil  thus  contribute  to  abnortnal  positions  ami 
presentations.     In  a  case  of  deficient  secretion  haste  in  accotn- 


plishing  delivery  should  be  avoided  ;  on  the  other  hand,  the 
presenting  part  must  not  be  allowed  to  press  too  long  upon  the 
soft  tissues,  and  it  was  a  good  rule  never  to  allow  the  child  to 
be  arrested  at  a  given  point  for  more  than  thirty  minutes,  if 
good  expulsive  pains  were  in  force.  Snpersecretion  might  call 
for  earlier  rupture  of  the  bag  to  secure  proper  presentation, 
prevent  prolapse  of  the  funis,  and  aid  the  uterus  in  its  expulsive 
efforts.  The  funis  might  be  either  very  long  or  too  short,  or  it 
might  be  so  misplaced  as  to  affect  the  position  or  presentation 
of  the  child.  It  might  also  be  prolapsed  or  knotted,  and  thus 
greatly  endanger  the  life  of  the  child  by  interference  with  the 
utero-fcetal  circulation.  If  the  cord  was  very  long  it  was  more 
liable  to  dangerous  prolapse,  and  was  especially  liable  to  be- 
come entwined  about  the  child's  neck.  It  was  also  liable  to 
become  tied  in  a  knot  by  the  movements  of  the  child  in  the 
amniotic  fluid.  This  might  occur  quite  late  in  pregnancy.  It 
was  well  known  that  the  funis  was  twined  about  the  neck  in 
many  cases,  it  might  be  a  single  turn,  it  might  be  even  two  or 
three,  or  it  might  be  only  half  a  turn,  that  was  running  up  over 
one  shoulder,  around  the  back  of  the  neck,  and  off  over  the  op- 
posite shoulder  and  under  the  arms.  In  like  manner  it  might 
be  disposed  about  the  shoulders  or  arms  in  various  directions, 
and  the  position  of  the  child  would  often  be  determined  by  the 
disposition  of  the  umbilical  cord.  Thus,  in  a  cephalic  presenta- 
tion, the  cord  running  off  from  the  umbilicus  and  making 
a  turn  about  the  right  shoulder  and  neck,  or  the  right  shoulder 
or  neck  according  to  its  length,  and  thence  of  course  to  the  pla- 
cental site,  the  tendency  would  be  to  turn  the  child  upon  its 
long  axis  from  the  left  to  the  right  of  the  mother,  so  as  to  turn 
the  occiput  away  from  the  left  planes  of  the  pelvis,  and  even  to 
rotate  it  to  the  right  posterior  position.  It  was  for  this  reason 
that  many  cases  of  occipito-posterior  position  were  so  persist- 
ent in  spite  of  decided  efforts  to  restore  the  occiput  to  one  of 
the  anterior  planes. 

A  very  short  cord  might  greatly  interfere  with  the  proper 
descent  of  the  child,  and  might  even  jirevent  the  foetus  from 
assuming  its  proper  position  at  the  pelvic  brim.  It  might  also 
be  a  factor  in  causing  accidental  hmmorrhage  by  detsiching  a 
small  portion  of  the  placenta.  The  funis  was  the  seat  of  um- 
bilical hernia  at  birth  sometimes,  and  therefore  it  was  well  to 
ligate  the  cord  f:ir  enough  away  to  insure  against  tying  a  loop 
of  intestine  with  the  cord. 

The  membranes  played  an  important  part  in  the  mechanism 
of  labor,  and  they  deserved  more  respect  than  they  usually  re- 
ceived from  the  average  obstetrician.  If  they  were  bulging 
well  down  into  the  canal,  well  filling  its  diameter,  and  espe- 
cially if  they  protruded  fairly  ahead  of  the  edges  of  the  dilat- 
ing cervix,  it  was  pretty  sure  that  they  were  doing  good  service 
in  opening  the  way  through  the  soft  parts  for  the  descending 
child.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  dilatation  had  been  well  accom- 
plished, either  slowly  or  rapidly,  and  powerful  pains  supervened 
with  unbroken  membranes,  we  might  examine  carefully  during 
a  pain  and  ascertain  the  condition  of  the  bag  of  waters.  If  the 
membrane  was  found  thick  and  resisting,  and  almost  flat  across 
the  OS  uteri,  it  was  probably  doing  no  further  good,  and  was 
actually  obstructing  labor. 

It  was  only  necessary  to  mention  the  fact,  so  well  recognized, 
that  the  shape  of  the  bag  of  waters  would  often  suggest  the 
presentation.  The  membranes  played  an  important  part  in  pro- 
tecling  the  uterus  from  injury  and  from  invasion  of  septic  ma- 
terial from  without.  They  also  served  to  protect  the  peritoneal 
cavity  to  a  considerable  extent  in  case  of  rupture  of  the  uterus. 
If  it  wa;-  remembered  that  the  uterine  walls  were  protected 
thoroughly  by  these  water-proof  membranes,  that  during  labor 
the  inside  of  the  amniotic  »&>•,  and  not  the  inside  of  the  uterus, 
was  the  part  with  which   we  came   in  contact  in  our  opera- 
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tive  procedures  in  obstetrics,  we  should  be  able  to  see  why  it 
was  thai  manipulations  within  the  uterus  might  be  made  with 
safety  even  when  aseptic  preparations  had  not  been  made. 

Dr.  Ralph  Waldo  aaid  he  had  noted  the  liability  of  instru- 
ments to  slip  from  the  head  in  cases  of  occipito-posterior  posi- 
tion. In  cases  such  as  had  been  described  by  the  author  of  the 
paper,  in  which  the  cord  was  making  mechanical  traction  upon 
the  child,  why  not  pass  in  the  hand  aud  slip  the  cord  off  the 
shoulder  of  the  foetus,  so  that  the  mechanical  difficulty  would 
cease  to  be  operative?  In  occipito-posterior  positions,  if  deliv- 
ery by  the  forceps  must  be  done,  then  a  little  careful  manipula- 
tion with  instruments  could  turn  the  position  into  one  of  face 
presentation,  and  delivery  could  be  effected  with  asgreatsafety 
to  the  patient  as  if  the  position  was  a  normal  one. 

Dr.  J.  C.  Edgar  indorsed  the  opinion  as  to  the  use  of  the 
hand  in  these  cases.  There  were  very  'ie>w  instances  in  which 
the  occiput  could  not  be  made  to  come  round  by  judicious  use  of 
the  hand.  It  was  necessary,  however,  to  see  that  there  was 
complete  flexion,  and  that  the  child's  chin  was  well  upon  its 
sternum. 

The  CHAIR.MAN  thought  that,  if  the  head  had  engaged  and 
there  existed  no  disproportion,  by  flexing  the  head  rotation 
would  be  insured,  and  would  take  place  spontaneously  as  the 
head  advanced.  The  reason  why  the  posterior  position  was 
kept  up  was  the  continued  extension  of  the  head.  If,  however, 
there  existed  any  disproportion,  then  he  should  consider  it 
would  be  difficult  to  turn  the  head  three  quarters  of  a  circle 
without  injuring  the  ftetus  or  the  maternal  parts. 

Pessaries;  their  Use  and  Abuse.— This  was  the  title  of  a 
paper  by  Dr.  Grace  Ph  kham.  To  discuss  the  use  of  the  pes- 
sary involved  a  discussion  of  displacements,  more  especially 
retroflexion  and  anteflexion,  the  symptoms  produced  by  them, 
and  their  importance  as  pathological  conditions.  As  a  result 
of  study  and  experience,  and  as  a  basis  for  the  consideration  of 
the  application  of  pessaries  as  a  remedial  measure,  the  author, 
without  going  into  any  elaboration  of  detail,  made  the  follow- 
ing statement:  First,  that  auteflexion  and  retroflexion  might 
exist  as  conditions  which,  if  not  normal,  gave  rise  to  no  symp- 
toms and  demanded  no  treatnieut.  Such  cases,  however,  were 
rare.  The  reason  that  they  occasioned  no  trouble  was  the 
fact  that  the  uterine  canal  was  not  narrowed  and  that  there 
was  no  prolapsus.  Flexions  might  exist  without  prolapsus  and 
also  without  the  narrowing  of  the  uterine  canal,  in  which  event 
there  was  no  call  for  their  correction.  Second,  as  a  general 
thing,  flexions  interfered  with  the  circulation  of  the  uterus. 
There  were  those  who  contended  that  the  blood-supply  of  the 
uterus,  both  arterial  and  venous,  was  so  abundant  and  so  ar- 
ranged that  it  could  not  be  interfered  with  by  any  flexion  of 
that  organ.  The  author  did  not  think  that  the  facts  bore  out 
this  view,  as  she  had  seen  case  after  case  wliere  all  inflamma- 
tory conditions  had  been  relieved  and  the  accompanying  ])ro- 
lapsus  and  flexion  corrected  ;  the  displacements  recurred,  fol- 
lowed after  a  time  by  endometritis  and  metritis  of  varying  de- 
gree. It  had  also  been  said,  and  justly  too,  that  pi-olapsus,  un- 
less complete,  disturbed  the  uterine  circulation  more  than  any 
other  condition,  and,  as  had  already  been  said,  prolapsus  was 
generally  an  accompaniment  of  flexions.  It  might  be  said  that 
to  this  stretching  of  the  blood  vessels  had  been  attributed  the 
pain,  which  was  greater  in  prolapsus  of  the  first  and  second  de- 
gree than  when  the  prolapsus  was  complete,  though  the  opinion 
was  also  held  that  pressure  upon  the  nerves,  both  in  flexions 
and  in  prolapsus,  was  the  occasion  of  the  pain  which  wascxjje- 
rienced.  There  was  no  doubt  that  flexions,  both  anterior  and 
posterior — which  in  themselves  produced  no  iliscomfort — often 
gave  rise  to  inflammation  and  prolapsus,  with  the  attendant 
symptoms  of  dysmenorrhcoa  and  pelvic  pain,  with,  after  a  time, 


the  appearance  of  reflex  symptoms.  Displacements,  therefore, 
should  be  corrected  to  relieve  the  symptoms  to  which,  in  a  ma- 
jority of  cases,  they  gave  rise,  and  also  to  prevent  congestion, 
inflammation,  and  prolapsus,  which  might  result  from  them. 
It  was  to  this  end  that  numberless  pessaries  had  been  invented. 
The  displacements  which  were  amenable  to  treatment  were  the 
backward  and  forward  displacements  of  the  uterus  and  pro- 
lapsus of  varying  degrees.  It  was  doubtful  if  lateral  displace- 
ments could  be  much  benefited  by  pessaries.  They  were  occa- 
sioned by  contractures  of  the  broad  ligaments,  and  the  pressure 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  parts  by  even  a  soft  pessary  was  apt 
to  produce  an  inflammatory  condition.  Undoubtedly  the  best 
results  were  attained  by  pessaries  in  cases  of  incomplete  pro- 
lapsus. 

In  complete  prolapsus  many  patients  had  been  made  very  com- 
fortable with  the  inflated  ring  pessary.  For  the  correction  of 
anteflexion,  as  the  anterior  cul-desae  in  its  close  relationship  to 
the  bladder  was  more  tender  than  the  posterior,  a  softer  pessary 
was  more  often  demanded.  For  this  purpose  the  Gehrung  was 
undoubtedly  the  best.  In  some  cases  the  upper  bar  was  found 
too  slender  and  was  apt  to  wear  into  the  tissues.  This  had  led 
the  author  to  use  the  Thomas  modification  of  Albert  Smith's 
retroflexion  pessary.  It  was  soft  and  with  the  slight  spring 
held  the  uterus  in  place.  As  it  was  flexible,  one  could  adjust  the 
supporting  bar  to  the  flexion  as  required.  This  and  the  hard 
rubber  Gehrung  were  the  ones  employed  in  the  correction  of 
anterior  displacements.  The  relief  from  the  pressure  on  the 
bladder,  from  the  dysmenorrhcea,  from  the  reflex  nervous  dis- 
turbances, had  been  so  great  in  many  cases  that  the  author 
could  not  understand  why  the  utility  of  such  measures  should 
be  called  into  question.  The  pessary  in  posterior  displacements 
had  been  more  generally  received.  A  soft-rubber  Thomas  pes- 
sary was  the  one  preferred  in  these  conditions.  It  was  of  great 
use  when  there  was  a  tendency  to  tenderness  and  irritable 
ovaries.  It  was  valuable  since  it  could  be  so  much  more  fre- 
quently adjusted  than  the  hard-rubber  ones.  In  cases  where 
there  was  hyperaisthesia  of  the  cut  de-sac  the  soft  cushion 
pessary,  recommended  by  Dr.  Sarah  E.  Post,  was  fouud  to  be 
of  great  value,  as  it  was  well  borne  and  could  be  adjusted  by 
the  patients  themselves.  Could  pessaries  cure  displacement^ 
was  another  of  the  widely  discussed  questions.  It  was  true  that 
in  many  cases  they  were  only  a  means  of  palliation.  It  could 
not  he  said  that  complete  prolapsus  had  ever  been  cured  by  the 
use  of  a  pessary;  this  condition  belonged  to  the  lower  classes, 
and  the  cause  which  produced  it  svas  apt  to  continue  it.  With 
anteflexions  the  case  was  diflerent.  If  the  trouble  was  of 
short  standing,  a  pessary  would  relieve  it.  If  there  was  no 
tenderness,  a  pessary  was  preferable  to  a  tampon,  as  it  stayed  in 
place  better  and  the  support  was  more  equable.  In  retro-dis- 
placements, if  the  trouble  was  not  congenital  a  pessary  would 
produce  a  cure,  but  there  was,  of  course,  a  tendency  to  a  re- 
turn, all  disease  occurring  along  the  lines  of  weakest  resistance. 
Properly  speaking,  all  supports  to  the  uterus  were  pessaries,  but 
latterly  the  distinction  had  been  made  between  tampons  and 
pessaries.  The  length  of  time  that  a  pessary  should  remain 
without  removal  depended  greatly  on  the  individual.  Six 
weeks  to  two  months  was  the  longest  time  that  the  pessary  in 
the  average  case  should  be  left  in  without  inspection  and 
cleansing.  The  best  material  for  cleansing  the  soft-rubber  pes- 
sary was  borax,  a  leaspoonful  to  a  quart  of  water.  For  a  pes- 
.sory  to  fit,  it  must  support  without  stretching  the  parts,  as  a 
large  pessary,  by  pressure  and  by  distending  the  vagina,  would 
do  harm.  One  must  keep  in  mind  a  constant  i)icture  of  the 
anatomy  of  the  |)arts,  the  present  condition,  and  the  desired 
restoration. 

Dr.  II.  J.  BoLDT  thought  that  there  existed  conditious  where, 
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if  properly  managed  and  watclied.  the  stem  pessary  might  be 
admissible,  but,  as  a  rule,  it  had  better  be  discarded.  Pessaries 
were  for  the  most  part  applied  too  large  and  the  changes  they 
set  up  required  their  being  replaced  by  still  larger  ones.  The 
soft-rubber  pessary  should,  in  his  opinion,  be  thrown  aside  as 
a  filthy  instrument.  It  was  impossible  to  keep  it  clean.  It 
was  quite  possible  to  mold  any  of  the  hard  instruments  to  meet 
the  requirements. 

Dr.  A.  U.  GoELET,  while  admitting  that  in  certain  condi- 
tions the  Albert  Smith  pessary  might  be  employed  as  a  tenta- 
tive measure,  thought  that,  as  a  general  proposition,  pessaries 
had  done  more  harm  than  anything  else  in  gynsecological  prac- 
tice. Physicians,  as  a  role,  did  not  know  how  to  apply  them, 
and  both  the  physicians  and  the  patients  looked  upon  the  in- 
strument as  a  curative  agent  instead  of  an  auxiliary,  and,  bo- 
cause  it  gave  some  relief,  other  and  more  important  measures 
were  neglected. 

Dr.  Waldo  said  that  he  only  used  the  soft-rubber  pessary 
to  prepare  the  parts  for  a  hard  one.  The  soft-rubber  instru- 
ment caused  disagreeable  secretions,  and  these  in  their  turn 
were  likely  to  set  up  elyiritis. 

The  opinion  voiced  by  those  speakers  who  confined  them- 
selves to  the  question  at  issue  seemed  to  be  that  while  the  pes- 
sary in  some  of  its  varied  forms  might,  under  certain  conditions 
and  with  the  most  judicious  handling,  be  productive  of  direct 
benefit,  it  had,  at  the  present  time,  lost  its  hold  upon  the  appre- 
ciation of  gynaecologists. 


§ooh  Uotiffs. 


V Anepsie  et  rantmpsie  a  l'H6pital  Bichat,  service  de  chirurgie 
de  M.  le  Docteur  Felix  Terrier  (1883-1889).     Par  Makcel 
Bai'docis,  ancien  interne  a  THopital  Bichat.     Preface  et 
introduction  de  M.  Ffiux  Terrier,  professeur  agregif-  li  la 
Facnlt6  de  m6dacine.    Avec  10  figures  dans  le  teste  et  4  pho- 
togravures hors  teste.     Paris:  E.  Lecrosnier  et  Babe,  1890. 
Pp.  iii-214.     (Publication  du  Progrh  medical.) 
Professor  Terrier  first  describes  the  management  of  a  hos- 
pital surgical  service,  hoginning  with  the  removal  of  all  cloth- 
ing and  dressings,  if  any  have  been  applied,  from  the  patient ; 
the  thorough   cleansing,  if  possible,  of  the  body  in  a  lavatory 
where  a  suit  of  hospital  clothing  from  a  sterilizing  stove  is  sup- 
plied, the  patient's  clothing  being  placed  in  sach  a  stove  for 
sterilization.     The  wards  are  divided  into  three  classes:  1.  For 
non-infected  patients.     2.  For  infected  patients.     3.  For  pa- 
tients under  observation.     Besides  these  wards,  there  are  isola- 
tion chambers.     Each  of  these  wards  is  distinct  in  its  operating 
room,   attendants,   etc.     A   descripticm  of  each  of  tlie   wards, 
with  engravings  and  photogravures,  gives  an  excellent  idea  of 
the  arrangement  of  the  Biciiat. 

The  greater  portion  of  the  volome  is  devoted  to  tlie  consid- 
eration of  asepsis  and  antisepsis  in  general,  and  alfo  of  the  pro- 
cedures necessary  to  secure  regional  antisepsis.  Under  this  lat- 
ter topic  operative  measure>  are  only  referred  to  in  a  general 
way.  The  tinal  section  of  the  volume  is  devoted  to  a  rhume 
of  the  operations  performed  each  year  fr(mi  1883  to  f889.  In 
the  latter  year  there  were  441  operations,  with  37  deaths— a 
mortality  of  8'39  per  cent.  These  tables  give  the  number  of 
successful  cases  and  of  failures. 

The  volume  impresses  us  with  the  thought  that  has  been 
given  to  the  details  of  asepsis,  and  it  is  a  valuable  addition  to 
the  statistical  literature  of  the  subject. 


Principles  of  Surgery.  By  N.  Senn,  M.  D.,  Ph.  D.,  Milwaukee, 
Wis.;  Professor  of  the  Principles  of  Surgery  and  Surgical 
Pathology  in  the  Rush  Medical  College,  Chicago,  III.,  etc. 
Illustrated  with  109  wood  engravings.  Philadelphia  and 
London  :  F.  A.  Davis,  1890. 

In  the  preface  the  author  states  that  it  has  been  his  aim  to 
write  a  book  which  should  serve  the  purpose  of  a  systematic 
treatise  on  the  causation,  pathology,  diagnosis,  prognosis,  and 
treatment  of  the  injuries  and  affections  which  the  surgeon  is 
most  frequently  called  upon  to  treat.  He  has  desired  to  keep 
in  view  the  difterenoe  between  the  cellular  processes  as  observed 
in  regeneration  and  in  inflammation,  and  to  indicate  the  rela- 
tionship between  the  modern  science  of  bacteriology  and  the 
setiology  and  pathology  of  surgical  affections.  On  account  of 
the  amount  of  material  entering  into  this  volume,  a  considera- 
tion of  the  pathology  and  surgical  treatment  of  tumors  was  re- 
served for  another  work. 

The  first  two  chapters  treat  of  the  regeneration  of  tissue; 
inflammation  is  considered  in  the  two  following  chapters;  a 
chapter  is  devoted  to  the  pathogenic  bacteria;  and  the  subse- 
quent chapters  treat  of  neurosis,  suppuration,  suppurative  os- 
teomyelitis, septicsemia,  pytemia,  ervsipelas,  tetanus,  hydropho- 
bia, surgical  tuberculosis,  actinomycosis  hominis,  anthrax,  and 
glanders.  From  this  catalogue  an  idea  of  the  general  character 
of  the  work  may  be  obtained,  the  volume  being  essentially  de- 
voted to  surgical  pathology. 

The  author  has  been  an  extensive  reader,  and  his  familiarity 
with  the  most  recent  work  in  pathology  has  enabled  him  to 
make  ajudicious  selection  of  his  materia!. 

Special  Report  on  Diseases  of  the  Horse.  Prepared  under  the 
direction  of  Dr.  D.  E.  Salmon,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Ani- 
mal Industry.     By  Drs.  Michener,  Law,  Harbaugh,  Tkum- 

BOWER,    LlAUTABD,    HoLCOMBE,    HuiDEKOPER,    and    DiOKSON. 

Published  by  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
Washington  :  Government  Printing  Office,  1890. 

Tnifl  volume  contains  articles  on  the  methods  of  administer- 
ing medicines,  on  diseases  of  the  digestive  organs,  and  on 
wounds  and  their  treatment,  by  C.  B.  Michener,  V.  S. ;  on  dis- 
eases of  the  urinary  organs,  on  diseases  of  the  generative 
organs,  on  diseases  of  the  eye,  and  on  diseases  of  the  skin,  hy 
James  Law,  F.  R.  C.  V.  S.;  on  diseases  of  the  respiratory 
organs,  by  W.  II.  Harbaugh,  V.  S. ;  on  diseases  of  the  nervous 
system,  and  on  diseases  of  the  heart  and  blood-vessels,  by  M. 
R.  Trumbower,  V.  S. ;  on  lameness,  by  A.  Liautard,  M.  D., 
V.  S. ;  on  diseases  of  the  fetlock,  ankle,  and  foot,  by  A.  A. 
Holcombe,  D.  V.  S.;  on  general  diseases,  by  Rush  Shippen 
Huidekoper,  M.  D.  Vet.;  and  on  shoeing,  by  William  Dickson, 
V.  S.  It  has  been  prepared  as  one  of  a  series  of  volumes  that 
are  intended  to  cover  the  diseases  of  all  varieties  of  farm  ani- 
mals; and  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  disarms  criticism  of  his  pio- 
posed  plan  by  the  plea  that  it  is  better  for  the  farmer  to  have 
at  Ills  command  the  advice  of  veterinarians  eminent  in  their 
profession  rather  than  follow  traditional  or  empirical  methods 
of  treatment. 

The  volume  contains  forty-four  excellent  plates  that  will 
nndonbtedly  prove  of  great  value  to  the  reader.  The  ditlerent 
articles  are  well  written,  and  the  inequality  that  might  he  ex- 
pected where  a  number  of  writers  form  the  material  for  a  vol- 
ume is  less  noticeable  than  usual.  We  arc  certain  that  the  work 
will  bo  appreciated,  not  only  by  the  farmer  and  veterinarian, 
bnt  also  by  those  members  of  our  profession  who,  in  their 
country  practice,  are  called  upon  to  give  information  as  to  the 
best  methods  of  treatment  of  animal  diseases. 
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BOOK  NOTICES.— NEW  INVENTIONS. 


[N.  Y.  Med.  JorR., 


A  Manual  of  Weights  and  Measures.  Includinj^  Principles  of 
Metrology;  the  Weights  and  Measares  now  in  Use;  Weight 
and  Volume  and  their  Reciprocal  Relations;  Weighing  and 
Measuring;  Balances  (Scales)  and  Weights;  Measures  of 
Capacity;  Specific  Weight  and  Specific  Volume,  etc.  With 
Rnles  and  Tables.  By  Oscar  Oldbeeg,  Pharin.  D.,  etc. 
Third  Edition,  revised.  Chicago:  W.  T.  Keener,  1890.  Pp. 
vi-2oO. 

Three  editions  in  the  space  of  five  years  show  that  this  little 
work  supplies  a  want  felt  by  the  medical  profession  in  this 
country.  Xo  doubt  the  adoption  of  the  metric  system  in  the 
Pharmacopoeia  will  render  recourse  to  a  book  of  this  kind  more 
frequently  necessary. 

BOOKS   AND   PAMPHLETS   RECEIVED. 

Practical  Treatise  on  Electricity  in  Gyniecology.  By  Egbert  H. 
Grandin,  M.  D.,  Chairman  of  the  Section  in  Obstetrics  and  GTUjecologv, 
Xew  York  Academy  of  Medicine,  etc.,  and  Josephus  H.  Gunning,  M.  D., 
Instructor  in  Electro-therapeutics,  New  York  Post-graduate  Medical 
School  and  Hospital,  etc.  Illustrated.  New  York :  William  Wood  & 
Co.,  1891.     Pp.  viii-171. 

Text-book  of  Bacteriology.  By  Carl  Fraenkel,  M.  D.,  Professor  of 
Hygiene,  University  of  Kiinigsberg.  Third  edition.  Translated  and 
edited  by  J.  H.  Linsley,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Pathology  and  Bacteriology, 
Medical  Department  of  the  University  of  Vermont,  etc.  New  York : 
William  Wood  &  Co.,  1S91.     Pp.  iv-376. 

Text-book  of  Medical  .lurispnidence  and  Toxicology.  By  John  J. 
Reese,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Medical  JurLsprudence  and  Toxicology  in  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  etc.  Third  Edition.  Revised  and  en- 
larged. Philadelphia :  P.  Blakiston,  Son,  &  Co.,  1891.  Pp.  xvi-9  to 
666. 

The  Modem  Antipyretics  :  their  Action  in  Health  and  Disease.  By 
Isaac  Ott,  M.  D.,  Ex-fellow  in  Biology,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  etc. 
Easton,  Pa. :  E.  D.  Vogel,  1891.     Pp.  7  to  52. 

Studies  of  Old  Case  Books.  By  Sir  James  Paget,  Bart.  London  : 
Longmans,  Green,  &  Co.,  1891.     Pp.  ix-168. 

Examinations  by  the  State  Board  of  Health  of  the  Water  Supplies 
and  Inland  Waters  of  Massachusetts,  1881-1890.  Boston  :  Wright  & 
Potter  Printing  Co.,  State  Printers,  1890.     Pp.  xviii-857. 

Chorea  in  the  Adult  as  seen  among  the  Insane.  By  Theodore  Oil- 
ier, M.  D.  [Reprinted  from  i\\<:  American  Journal  of  the  Malical  Sci- 
ences,'^ 

Fallacies  in  Conclusions  as  to  the  Efficacy  of  Therapeutic  Measures 
for  the  Relief  of  Epilepsy.  By  Theodore  Diller,  M.  D.  [Repriuted 
from  the  Univcrsily  Medical  Magazine.^ 

Migraine  and  Functional  Headaches  from  Eye-strain.  By  Peter  A. 
Callan,  M.  D.  [Reprinted  from  the  Journal  of  the  American  Medical 
Association.^ 

Intraperitoneal  Myofibroma  of  the  Rectum  weighing  Twelve  Pounds, 
successfully  removed  by  Laparotomy.  By  N.  Senn,  M.  D.,  Ph.  D.,  of 
Milwaukee,  Wis.     [Reprinted  from  the  Weekly  Medical  Jierieir.] 

Some  Observations  on  Kakk^>,  the  National  Disease  of  Japan.  By 
.\lbert  S.  Ashmcad,  JI.  D.  [Reiirinted  from  the  Univerxitii  Medical 
Mar/a2ine.'\ 

Ethics  as  applied  to  Criminology.  By  Dr.  Arthur  Macdonald, 
Worcester,  Mass.     [Reprinted  from  the  Jonriml  of  Mental  Science.} 

Ucmiatrophia  Lingua;  of  Extracranial  Origin.  By  H.  S.  Birkett, 
M.  D.     [Reprinted  from  the  Montreetl  Medical  Journal.'} 

Galvanic  and  Faradaic  Electricity,  and  their  Uses  in  Gyntccologv. 
By  Louis  F.  Criado,  M.  D.  [Reprinted  from  the  Brookhfn  Medical 
Journal.  ] 

Proceedings  of  the  Thirteenth  Convention  of  the  Empire  State  As- 
sociation of  Deaf  Mutes,  held  hi  Buffalo,  August  19-20,  1890. 

Thirtieth  Annual  Report  of  the  Cincinnati  Hospital  to  the  Mayor  of 
Cincinnati,  for  the  Fiscal  Year  ending  December  .SI,  1890. 

Un  caso  di  scarlattina  anomala.  Nota  clinica  del  Dolt.  Uniberto 
Died.      [Estratto  dalla  Haster/na  di  scicme  mrtlichr.] 

Consideraciones  Medico-legales  accrca  do  la  Muertc  por  la  Electri- 
cidad  Industrial.     Por  Eduardo  F.  Pla.     Habana. 


An  Analysis  of  the  Statistics  of  Forty-one  Thousand  Five  Hundred 
Cases  of  Epidemic  Influenza.  By  Benjamin  Lee,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  etc. 
[Reprinted  from  the  Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Association.} 

The  Proclivity  of  Women  to  Cancerous  Diseases  and  to  Certain  Be- 
nign Tumors(being  the  Substance  of  a  Lecture  delivered  at  the  Cancer 
Hospital  on  February  6,  1891),  with  Appendix  on  Heredity  a.s  a  Cause 
of  Cancer.  By  Herbert  Snow,  M.  D.  (Lond.),  etc..  Surgeon  to  the  Hos- 
pital.    London :  J.  &  A.  Churchill,  1891.     Pp.  58. 

Thirteenth  Annual  Report  of  the  State  Board  of  Health  of  the  State 
of  Connecticut  for  the  Year  ending  November  30, 1890,  with  the  Regis- 
tration Report  for  1889,  relating  to  Births,  Marriages,  Deaths,  and  Di- 
vorces. 

Nephrorrhaphy  for  Floating  Kidney.  By  John  S.  Miller,  M.  D.,  of 
Philadelphia.  [Reprinted  from  the  Transactions  of  the  Philadelphia 
County  Medical  Society.} 

Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics,  with  Especial  Reference  to  the 
Clinical  Application  of  Drugs.  By  John  V.  Shoemaker,  A.  M.,  M.  D., 
Professor  of  Materia  Medica,  Pharmacology,  Therapeutics,  and  Clinical 
Medicine,  and  Clinical  Professor  of  Diseases  of  the  Skin  in  the  Medico- 
chirurf,ical  College  of  Philadelphia,  etc.  Vol.  II  of  a  Treatise  on  Ma- 
teria Medica,  Pharmacology,  and  Therapeutics.  Being  an  Independent 
Volume  upon  Drugs.  Philadelphia  and  London:  F.  A.  Davis,  1891. 
Pp.  xxi-355  to  1004.     [Price,  *i3.oO.] 

Medical  Symbolism  in  connection  with  Historical  Studies  in  the 
Arts  of  Healing  and  Hygiene.  Illustrated.  By  Thomas  S.  Sozinskey, 
M.  D.,  Ph.  D.,  etc.  Philadelphia  and  London :  F.  A.  Davis,  1891.  Pp. 
xii-171.  [Price.  SI.]  [No.  9  in  the  Physicians'  and  Students'  Ready 
Reference  Series.] 

Fever:  its  Pathology  and  Treatment  by  Antipvretics.  Being  an 
Essay  which  was  awarded  the  Boylston  Prize  of  Harvard  University, 
July,  1890.  By  Hobart  Amory  Hare,  M.  D.,  B.  Sc,  Clinical  Professor 
of  Diseases  of  Children  and  Demonstrator  of  Therapeutics  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania,  etc.  Philadelphia  and  London  :  F.  A.  Davis, 
1891.  Pp.166.  [Price  $1.25.]  [No.  10  in  the  Physicians' and  Stu- 
dents' Ready  Reference  Series.] 


Heto  Inbfntions,  ett. 


A   NEW   NEEDLE   FORCEPS. 
By  James  P.  Warbasse,  M.  D., 

BROOKLYN. 

Of  the  many  styles  of  ueedle  forceps,  few  are  adapted  to  all  of  the 
varieties  of  needles,  and  to  these  few  inadaptability  to  the  Hagedom 
needle  has  offered  the  greatest  obstacle.  The  best  have  failed  at  the  most 
trying  moment.  The  objectionable  feature  to  many  is  that  the  needle 
can  not  be  held  with  silficient  firmness  to  be  thrust  through  dense  and 
resisting  tissues,  and  it  escapes  from  the  jaws  of  the  forceps.  This  is 
more  noticeable  when  the  instrument  becomes  slightly  worn.  The  forceps 
shown  in  the  cut  obviates  this  objection.  It  is  adapted  to  every  needle, 
and  especially  to  the  Hagedorn,  which  can  not  possibly  escape  from  its 
grasp.  The  jaw  is  a  modification  of  the  invention  of  Dr.  Fowler.  On 
the  lower  jaw  is  a  step,  which  is  received  into  a  eorresponding  notch 


on  the  opposite  jaw.  When,  perchance,  the  needle  slips,  it  is  caught 
by  the  offset  and  further  progress  stopped.  This  little  device  renders 
the  hold  absolutely  seeurc.  The  forceps  thus  presents  two  compart- 
ments— an  upper  for  using  a  needle  in  resisting  tissues,  and  a  lower 
compartment  for  holding  a  needle  for  finer  work.     A  curved  needle  of 
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any  variety  may  be  held  either  with  its  plane  perpendicular  or  parallel 
to  the  lonft  axis  of  the  forceps. 

The  French  lock  has  been  adopted  as  the  best.  The  catch  is  after 
the  style  of  that  of  the  Hagedorn  forceps,  as  being  the  most  convenient 
to  manipulate.  This  forceps  has  been  given  a  thorough  trial,  and  the 
result  has  been  most  gratifying.     It  is  made  by  George  Tiemann  &  Co. 


gj  t  s  r  e  1 1  a  n  u. 


The  Chair  of  Surgery  in  Bnsh  Medical  College. — The  Journal  of  thf 
Ameriiaji  Medii-al  Associatioti  for  April  25th  contains  the  following  in- 
troductory address  by  Dr.  N.  Senn,  one  of  the  professors  of  surgery  in 
the  college : 

"  Within  the  short  space  of  four  years  ruthless  death  has  twice  va- 
cated the  chair  of  surgery  in  this  college.  On  both  of  these  sad  occa- 
sions the  faculty,  students,  and  alumni  felt  that  an  irreparable  loss  had 
been  sustained.  To  fill  the  chair  of  surgery  made  vacant  by  the  death 
of  men  who  have  distinguished  themselves  in  their  profession  by  hon- 
est scientific  work,  and  have  endeared  themselves  to  their  colleagues 
and  students  as  exemplary  and  masterly  teachers,  is  by  no  means  an 
easy  task,  hence  the  anxious  inquiries  from  all  sides  and  everywhere  : 
Who  shall  be  the  successor  ?  Who  shall  continue  the  work  left  unfin- 
ished ?  Rush  Medical  College  has  always  been  justly  proud  of  its  chair 
of  surgery.  Its  founder  was  a  surgeon  of  world-wide  repute,  and  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  from  its  very  beginning  the  men  who  have  occu- 
pied this  chair  have  been  the  great  magnet  which  has  attracted  an  in- 
creasing number  of  students  from  year  to  year.  I  am  not  saying  too 
much  if  I  make  the  claim  that  the  chair  of  surgery  in  this  school,  with 
the  immense  clinics  attached  to  it,  stand  to-day,  in  the  estimation  of  the 
profession  and  the  people,  second  to  none  in  this  country. 

"  The  faculty  of  this  college  has  intrusted  me  with  the  work  com- 
menced by  the  immortal  Brainard,  the  work  so  faithfully  and  ably  con- 
ducted by  the  genial  and  scholarly  Gunn,  the  work  brought  up  to  the 
present  immense  proportions  and  importance  through  the  heroic  labors 
of  Parkes,  whose  untimely  death  is  now  the  cause  of  universal  sorrow. 
To  be  chosen  as  successor  of  such  men  should  satisfy  the  goal  of  ambi- 
tion of  any  man.  To  be  the  fourth  in  a  genealogy  of  a  group  of  such 
surgeons  in  the  oldest  and  most  famous  institution  for  medical  educa- 
tion iu  the  great  Northwest  is  a  mark  of  distinction  which  I  fully  ap- 
preciate, and  which  I  shall  make  a  faithful  endeavor  to  merit  by  ear- 
nest devotion  to  the  duties  imposed,  and  by  contributing  my  humble 
share  toward  making  this  great  city  what  it  surely  will  be  in  less  than 
twenty-five  years — the  most  important  medical  center  in  the  United 
States. 

"  IJrainard,  the  founder  of  this  institution  and  the  first  occupant  of 
the  chair  of  surgery,  was  a  great  surgeon,  a  gifted  teacher,  and  an  origi- 
nal investigator.  His  giant  intellect  was  not  content  in  acquiring,  prac- 
ticing, and  teaching  what  was  known  at  his  time,  but  sought  new  fields 
for  exploration,  and  the  knowledge  thus  gained  was  freely  infused  into 
his  students.  Brainard's  work  in  the  field  of  experimental  surgery 
brought  him  an  international  fame,  and  his  name  will  be  quoted  as  huig 
as  books  on  surgery  will  be  printed.  His  work  has  not  only  left  nu- 
merous permanent  impressions  in  surgical  literature,  but  it  created  a 
stimulus  which  took  possession  of  his  students  and  the  progressive  sur- 
geons throughout  the  civilized  world,  leailing  them  away  from  the  old 
well-beaten  paths  into  new,  unexplored  territories  awaiting  the  advance 
column  of  original  explorers.  It  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  importance 
and  magnitude  of  his  work  in  this  direction,  but  hundreds  of  his  stu- 
dents acatterwl  all  over  this  country  still  remain  living  witnesses  of  his 
zeal,  industry,  and  ability  as  a  surgeon,  teacher,  and  scientisl.  Thi  y 
are  to  be  envied  for  having  received  their  first  surgical  knowledge  from 
one  of  the  greatest,  and  certainly  from  the  most  original  surgeon  llmt 
America  has  yet  produced. 

"  Professor  Gunn  assumed  a  responsible  position  when  he  succeeded 
Brainard.  That  the  faculty  acted  wisely  in  occuring  his  8cr^•icc8  has 
been  abundantly  shown  by  his  marvelous  success  as  a  teacher  and  the 


ever-increasing  prosperity  of  the  college  under  his  watchful  eye  and  ju- 
dicious guidance.  Gunn  loved  this  institution  dearly  and  jealously 
watched  its  interests.  He  was  more  than  a  friend  of  every  one  of  its 
graduates.  He  was  not  only  familiar  with  the  current  surgical  litera- 
ture, but  also  added  his  share  of  original  scientific  work.  His  love  for 
original  research  seemed  to  increase  as  he  grew  older.  His  contribu- 
tions to  our  knowledge  of  the  mechanism  of  dislocations  were  the  out- 
come of  patient  experimental  work  and  philosophical  reasoning,  and 
mark  a  decided  advance  in  this  important  department  of  surgery.  His 
last  paper  on  this  subject  is  a  masterly  product  and  should  be  in  the 
hands  of  every  student,  as  it  is  a  genuine  multum  inparm,  containing 
all  essential  facts  pertaining  to  this  difficult  chapter  in  surgery  in  a  nut- 
shell. Although  the  faculty,  the  students,  and  every  graduate  felt  keen- 
ly the  great  loss  sustained  by  the  death  of  Professor  Gunn,  the  action 
of  the  faculty  was  plain  in  the  selection  of  his  successor.  Professor 
Gunn  made  ample  provision  to  meet  such  an  emergency  during  the 
whole  time  he  was  connected  with  the  college.  He  selected  and  trained 
his  own  successor.  The  late  Professor  Parkes  was  well  aware  of  this 
fact  and  made  the  best  of  his  excellent  opportunities.  For  fifteen  years 
he  taught  anatomy  with  an  enthusiasm  and  ability  unsurpassed  in  this 
or  any  other  country.  Under  his  tuition  thousands  of  students  learned 
to  regard  the  study  of  anatomy  as  a  pleasant  and  profitable  pastime  in- 
stead of  an  uninteresting  drudgery,  as  is  so  often  the  case  when  taught 
by  one  less  skilled  and  conversant  with  his  subject ;  and  left  the  col- 
lege perfectly  familiar  with  the  essential  basis  of  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  surgery.  During  all  this  time  Parkes  was  the  right  hand  of  his 
teacher  of  surgery,  master  and  student  assisting  and  stimulating  each 
other  in  their  respective  work.  How  well  he  had  prepared  himself  for 
his  life-work  is  shown  by  his  short  but  brilliant  career  as  professor  of 
surgery.  His  accurate  knowledge  of  anatomy,  combined  with  his  famil- 
iarity with  modem  surgery,  made  him  a  brilliant  and  successful  oper- 
ator. His  skill  as  a  surgeon  was  soon  recognized  and  was  eagerly  sought 
for  far  and  near.  His  success  as  a  surgeon  has  made  this  clinic  what 
it  is  to-day — one  of  the  largest  and  most  profitable  on  the  continent.  As 
a  teacher  few  equaled,  none  surpassed  him.  Like  his  predecessors 
Parkes  was  not  only  a  distinguished  surgeon  and  great  teacher,  but  also 
an  enthusiastic,  faithful  worker  in  the  field  of  original  research.  His 
valuable  experimental  investigations  on  the  surgical  treatment  of  pene- 
trating gunshot  wounds  of  the  abdomen  have  laid  the  foundation  for 
the  rational  treatment  of  these  injuries  for  all  time  to  come.  His  ex- 
perimental and  clinical  contributions  in  this  department  of  surgery  have 
erected  a  monument  to  his  memory  more  enduring  than  marble  and 
more  precious  than  bronze. 

"  His  untimely  death  is  surrounded  by  halos  of  peculiarly  sad  and 
distressing  circumstances.  The  cold  hand  of  death  touched  him  in  the 
prime  of  life.  The  final  message  reached  him  at  a  time  when  he  was 
just  beginning  to  reap  a  well-earned  abundant  harvest,  and  when  in 
full  view  of  a  professional  career  unparalleled  in  usefulness  and  pros- 
perity. His  pen  dropped  from  his  busy  hand  after  he  had  nearly  com- 
pleted what  promised  to  be  a  most  interesting  and  valuable  work  on 
abdominal  surgery.  His  work  as  a  teacher  came  to  a  sudden  end  near 
the  close  of  the  session  and  just  before  the  commencement  exercises  at 
which  one  of  the  largest  and  best  classes  left  the  portals  of  Rush  Medi- 
cal College  in  deep  mourning  over  the  loss  of  their  favorite  and  most 
esteemed  teacher.  Ills  restless  soul  departed  from  this  world  in  the 
absence  of  his  family,  and  the  last  moments  of  his  life  were  not  cheered 
by  words  of  love  and  parting  kisses  from  those  nearest  and  dearest  to 
him. 

"The  life  of  Professor  Parkes  furnishes  a  striking  illustration  of 
what  can  be  accomplished  in  a  little  more  than  half  a  life-time  by  well- 
directed,  hard  study;  close  application  to  professional  duties  and  unre- 
mitting work  in  search  of  new  facts.  In  appearing  before  you  as  his 
successor,  I  am  free  to  confess  that  it  is  with  a  keen  appreciation  of  my 
many  shortcomings.  In  resuming  the  work  as  a  teacher  of  surgery  in 
this  institution,  I  am  encouraged  by  the  prospects  that  I  shall,  in  the 
near  future,  be  joined  in  my  work  by  an  associate,  a  surgeon  of  more 
than  national  reputation.  If  the  conibineil  work  of  both  of  us  shall  ac- 
complish for  the  college  and  students  what  was  done  by  Brainard 
Gunn,  and  Parkes,  my  ambition  and  expectation  will  have  been  realized. 
I  have  left  a  lucrative  practice,  a  pleasant  home,  a  large  circle  of  pro- 
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fessional  and  social  relations,  a  prospering,  wide-awake  State,  and  a 
beautiful  city,  and  have  come  here  to  devote  the  balance  of  mv  life  to, 
the  interests  and  welfare  of  this  college  and  its  students.  I  am  fully 
conscious  of  the  fact  that  I  am  coming  at  a  time  when  the  methods  of 
teaching  are  undergoing  a  radical  change.  In  the  future,  recitations 
will  largely  take  the  place  of  didactic  lectures.  Text-books  will  be 
written  with  this  special  end  in  view.  This  comparatively  new  method 
of  teaching  surgery  will  be  made  a  prominent  feature  during  the  ne.xt 
and  all  subsequent  sessions.  This  new  departure  will  necessarily 
change  somewhat  the  plan  and  scope  of  clinical  teaching.  It  is  my  in- 
tention to  carefully  arrange  and  classify  the  available  clinical  material 
in  my  department  which  will  enable  me  to  combine  didactic  with  clini- 
cal instruction.  Tliis^  change  will  result  in  a  reduction  of  the  number 
of  cases  brought  before  the  class,  but  will  prevent  unnecessary  repeti- 
tion, and  thus  save  more  time  for  the  study  and  examination  of  patho- 
logical lesions,  which  will  be  a  sufficient  inducement  for  the  students  to 
attend  every  clinic,  take  full  notes  of  what  they  see  and  hear,  and  to 
remain  from  beginning  to  end.  May  God  grant  that  the  work  intrusted 
to  me  and  my  absent  colleague  may  be  worthy  of  our  predecessors,  and 
equally  efficient  in  relieving  suffering  humanity,  in  advancing  the  in- 
terests and  increasing  the  sphere  of  usefulness  of  this  college,  and 
finally,  in  giving  to  its  students  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  science 
and  art  of  surgery," 

Mortality  in  Cities  in  the  United  States, — The  following  table 
represents  the  mortality  in  the  cities  named,  as  reported  to  Dr.  John 
B.  Hamilton,  Surgeon-General  of  the  Marine-Hospital  Service,  and 
published  in  the  Abstract  of  Sanitary  Reports  for  May  1st : 
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Yonkern.  N.  Y April  11.       32,a38 

Yonkerc,  N.  Y April  18.       32,033 

Yonkerr-,  N.Y April  25.        33,0;«1 

Mohile.  Ala April  25.       81,076 

Galveston,  Texan....  April  3.        29,0»l 
Galveston,  Texas,...  April  10.       29,084 
Galveston,  Texas Anril  17.       29.084 
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Auburn,  N.Y 

Newton,  Maes 

Newton,  Mass 

Newton,  Moss 

Newport,  R.  I 

San  Diego,  Cal 

Shrcveport,  La 

Peneacola,  Fla 

April  25.      25,858 
Mar.  28.       21,879 
April  4.        24,379 
April  11.       24,879 
April  28.       19,4.57 
April  18.       16,1.59 
April  18.       11.979 
April  18. 1     11,750 
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^  Fifteen  deaths  from  Influenza. 


t  Five  deaths  from  influenza. 


The  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine. — At  the  next  meeting  of  the 
Section  in  (icneral  Surgery,  on  Monday  evening,  the  11th  inst.,  Dr. 
Dudley  P.  Allen,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  will,  by  invitation,  read  a  paper  on 
Drainage  in  Abdominal  Surgery. 

At  the  next  meeting  of  the  Section  in  Picdiatrics,  on  Thursday  even- 
ing, the  Hth  inst.,  papers  are  announced  to  be  read  as  follows:  Poly- 
uria in  Children,  by  Dr.  V,.  \V.  Rachel ;  Two  Cases  of  Tachycardia  in 
Young  Girls  (a  demonstration),  by  Dr.  Henry  Kopllk  ;  Asthenopia  in 
Children,  by  Dr.  J.  A.  Andrews ;  Naso-pburyngeal  Catarrh  a  Causative 


Factor  in  Gastric  Catarrh,  by  Dr.  Louis  Fischer ;  and  Dentition  in  its 
Relation  to  Various  Pathological  Conditions,  by  Dr.  A.  Brothers. 

At  the  next  meeting  of  the  Section  in  Orthopsedic  Surgery,  on  Fri- 
day evening,  the  15th  inst.,  Dr.  Newton  M.  Shaffer  will  read  a  paper 
entitled  When  shall  we  discontinue  Mechanical  Treatment  in  Hip-joint 
Disease  ? 

"  Tratunatic  Netiroses." — "  This  is  a  convenient  term,  but,  like 
other  terms  which  are  convenient,  it  is  apt  to  include  far  too  much.  In 
this  country  the  most  important  traumatic  neurosis  which  is  met  with 
is  no  doubt  the  so-called  '  railway  spine,"  and  it  may  be  that  cases  placed 
in  this  category  are  as  varied  as  those  which  Hoffmann  (Berlin.  kUn. 
Woch.,  Xo.  29)  found  among  a  series  of  twenty-four  cases  of  '  traumatic 
neurosis.'  Of  those  twenty-four,  ten  were  found  to  have  undoubted 
signs  of  organic  mischief;  in  six  the  symptoms  were  partly  the  result 
of  exaggeration  and  partly  of  simulation  :  in  eight  there  was  malinger- 
ing, proved  to  be  so  after  careful  observation  for  several  weeks.  The 
author  protests  against  the  use  of  the  term  for  such  varied  conditions, 
pointing  out  that  In  a  so-called  traumatic  neurosis  we  may  have  to  deal 
with  organic  nerve  Injury,  with  hysteria,  the  result  of  injury,  with  shock 
to  the  cerebro-spinal  system,  with  neurasthenia,  or  even  with  a  true 
psychosis." — Lancet. 

To  Contributors  and  Correspondents. — T'he  atterdion  of  aU  who  purpose 
faiorinj  m  leilk  cominunicatiom  is  re^ectfuUy  called  to  the  follow 
ing  : 

Authors  of  articles  intended  for  publication  under  the  head  of  "originat 
contributions  "  are  respectfully  informed  that,  in  accepting  such  arti- 
cles, we  always  do  so  with  the  understanding  thai  the  following  condi- 
tions are  to  be  observed:  (i)  when  a  manuscript  is  sent  to  this  jour- 
nal, a  similar  manuscript  or  anij  abstract  thereof  must  not  be  or 
have  been  sent  to  any  other  periodical,  unless  we  are  specially  notified 
of  t/ie  fact  at  the  time  the  article  is  sent  to  us  ;  (2)  accepted  articles 
are  subject  to  the  customary  rules  of  editorial  revision,  and  will  be 
pulAhhed  as  promptly  as  our  other  engagements  will  admit  of — we 
can  not  engage  to  publish  an  article  in  any  specified  issue  ;  {S)  any 
conditions  which  an  autlior  wishes  complied  with  must  be  distinctly 
stated  in  a  communication  accompanying  tlte  manuscript,  and  no- 
new  cunditionn  can  be  considered  after  tine  manuscript  has  been  fut 
into  the  type-setters'  hands.  We  are  often  constrained  to  declim 
articles  which,  altliough  they  may  be  creditable  to  their  authors,  are 
not  nuitable  for  publication  in  this  journal,  either  because  they  are 
too  long,  or  are  loaded  with  taimlar  matter  or  prolix  histories  of 
cases,  or  deal  with  subjects  of  little  interest  to  the  medical  profession 
at  large.  We  can  not  enter  into  any  correspondence  concerning  our 
reasons  for  declining  an  article. 

All  letters,  whether  intended  for  publication  or  not,  must  contain  the- 
writer's  name  and  address,  not  necessarily  for  publication.  A  0  at- 
tention will  be  paid  to  anonymous  communications.  Hereafter,  cor- 
respondents asking  for  information  that  we  are  capable  of  giving^ 
and  that  can  properly  be  given  in  this  journal,  will  be  answered  by 
number,  a  private  communication  being  previously  sent  to  each  cor- 
respondent informing  him  under  what  number  the  answer  to  his  note 
is  to  be  looked  for.  All  communications  not  intended  for  publication 
under  t/te  author's  name  are  treated  as  strictly  confdential.  We  can 
not  give  advice  to  laymen  as  to  particular  cases  or  recommend  indi- 
vidual practitioners. 

Secretaries  of  medical  societies  will  confer  a  favor  by  keeping  us  in- 
formed of  the  dates  of  their  societies'  regular  meetings.  Brief  notifi- 
cations of  matters  that  are  expected  to  come  up  at  particular  meet- 
ings icill  be  inserted  when  they  are  received  in  time. 

Newspapers  and  other  publications  containing  matter  which  tlie  fierson 
sending  them  desires  to  bring  to  our  notice  should  be  marked.  Mem 
bers  of  the  profcs.'iion  who  send  us  information  of  matters  of  interest 
to  our  readers  will  be  considered  as  doing  them  and  us  a  Javor,  and, 
if  the  space  at  our  command  lulmits  of  it,  we  shall  take  pleasure  in 
inserting  the  substance  of  such  communications. 

All  communications  intended  for  the  editor  should  be  addressed  to  him 
in  care  of  the  publishers. 

All  communications  relating  to  the  business  of  the  journal  should  be  ad 
dreued  to  the  publislters. 
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REMARKS  ON  THE 
REIMPLANTATION  OF  BONE  IN  TREPHINING. 

WITH    AX    ILLUSTRATIVE    CA8E 
OF   OPERATION    FOR   TRAUMATIC   EPILEPSY.* 

Bt    ROBERT   F.   WEIR,   M.  D., 

SrRGEOX  TO  THE  NEW  TOBK  HOSPITAL,   ETC. 

The  patient  shown  this  evening  is  a  man,  aged  fifty-three, 
who,  when  seventeen  years  old,  sustained  a  depressed  fracture 
in  the  right  frontal  region,  low  down,  from  the  explosion  of 
a  ransket.  Epileptic  seizures  appeared  shortly  after  his  con- 
valescence, with  increasing  frequency  in  late  years,  until,  prior 
to  the  first  operation  I  performed  on  him  in  1885,  he  had 
them  from  two  to  five  times  a  day,  with  considerable  maniaca' 
excitement  and  without  any  special  group  of  muscular  twitch- 
ings  to  signalize  the  attack.  At  the  site  of  the  old  injury,  just 
above  the  frontal  sinus,  was  a  marked  bony  depression.  A 
disc  of  an  inch  trephine,  centering  in  this  spot,  was  removed 
and  the  internal  table  found  angularly  driven  inward,  but  tin- 
spar  was  rounded  at  its  summit  and  non-adherent  to  the  dura 
mater.  Nothing  abnormal  was  recognized  by  a  probe  passed 
between  the  dura  and  skull,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  tre- 
phine opening,  and,  as  tliis  was  done  anterior  to  my  ventures 
into  the  region  of  modern  brain  surgery,  the  wound  was  closedi 
in  the  hope  that  relief  had  been  afforded  by  the  removal  of  the 
depressed  bone.  A  temporary  improvement  followed,  which,  it 
can  be  stated,  is  to  be  expected  in  many  epileptic  cases,  no  matter 
what  operative  procedure  is  employed,  even  if  on  distant  portions 
of  the  body.  He  was  lost  sight  of  until  February,  1887,  when  he 
returned  with  a  history  of  relapse  of  his  fits,  with  reappearance 
worse  than  ever  of  his  maniacal  excitement  and  irregular  desires 
to  disrobe  hituself  in  the  street,  associated  with  great  pain  and 
a  barning  sensation  in  the  region  of  his  forehead,  etc.  Epileptic 
seizures  occurred  three  to  four  times  a  month.  In  consultation 
with  Dr.  Seguin,  it  was  determined  that  the  patient  was  entitled 
to  an  exploratory  examination  of  the  brain  itself,  and  hence  a 
large  rectangular  flap  was  carried  upward  from  the  eyebrow  so 
as  to  expose  the  frontal  bone  on  its  right  side  from  the  median 
line  to  the  outer  angle  and  up  to  the  hairy  scalp.  Three  one- 
inch  discs  were  removed  by  the  trephine,  and  the  bone  openings 
coalesced  and  enlarged  by  a  double  gouge  forceps  until  it  reached 
a  size  of  three  by  two  inches.  In  this  enlargement  the  rigbt 
frontal  sinus,  opened  into  slightly  at  the  first  operation,  was 
again  more  lurgely  invaded,  and  found  to  contain  nearly  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  pus,  but  without  any  necrosed  bone.  As  this  proba- 
bly caused  the  pain  and  burning  felt  in  this  region,  particular 
means  were  taken  to  prevent  a  recurrence,  and  hence  a  drill  was 
carried  from  the  bottom  of  the  sinus  into  the  nostril,  a  drainage- 
tube  placed  in  tins  new  bony  track,  and  the  sinus  then  packed 
with  ioduform  gauze  to  protect  the  cerebral  tissues,  which  were 
after  this  opened,  from  infection.  A  dural  flap  was  then  lifted, 
but  the  frontal  lobe  appeared  normal.  Only  one  strong  adhesion 
was  encountered  between  it  and  the  pia;  tliia  was  divided.  The 
median  fissure  was  separated  by  spoon-hanilles,  so  that  it  could 
be  inspected  to  a  depth  of  more  than  an  inch.  The  base  of  the 
lobe  was  similarly  exposed  by  lifting  it  from  the  orbital  plate. 
No  reason  for  cutting  into  the  brain  appeared  by  inspection  or 
by  palpation.  The  doral  tla|>  was  therefore  clo^<ed  by  sutures. 
The  three  bone  discs,  preserved  meanwhile  in  a  warm  antiseptic 


•  Read  before  the  Section  in  Surgery  of  the  New  York  Academy  of 
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cloth,  were  replaced,  the  interstices  were  filled  up  with  the  bone 
chips  produced  by  the  gouge  forceps,  and  the  wound  was  closed. 

This  was  my  first  trial  in  replacing  so  large  a  piece  of 
bone  as  this,  and  in  its  use  I  believed  myself  to  be  original, 
but  learned  afterward  that  Macewen  had  resorted  to  the 
same  procedure  a  year  previously.  Its  novelty  was  such  that 
one  of  my  colleagues  chafKngly  suggested  to  me  that  I  would 
probably  have  another  operation  on  mv  patient  in  the  course 
of  a  few  weeks  for  the  removal  of  the  necrosed  bone.  Bat 
they  remained  firm,  and  it  is  now  well  known  that  necrosis 
of  such  replaced  pieces  of  the  skull,  while  possible,  is  yet 
a  very  exceptional  result.  To  secure  proper  solidity,  the 
pieces  put  back  must,  however,  touch  the  margins  of  the 
cranial  opening,  and  the  little  pieces  filling  up  the  gaps  must 
also  touch  this  or  each  other. 

The  man  promptly  recovered  from  the  operation  and 
did  not  have  a  recurrence  of  his  epilepsy  for  the  two  iiiontlis 
he  was  under  observation. 

He  recently  entered  the  New  York  Hospital  for  a  burn 
of  the  sole  of  his  foot  produced  by  the  too  long  contact  of  a 
hot  bottle  used  to  help  him  react  from  an  epileptic  seizure. 
He  states  to  me  that  he  is  much  improved  as  to  his  fits, 
having  them  only  once  or  twice  a  month  and  at  night-time 
mainly,  that  his  mind  works  clearly,  and  that  he  is  able  to 
keep  at  his  business  steadily. 

I  have  detailed  his  case  but  imperfectly,  because  its  trau- 
matic character  robs  it  of  most  of  the  interest  which  at- 
taches to  epilepsy  ;  but  though  of  this  variety,  yet  it  can  be 
said  of  this  form,  as  well  as  of  the  idiopathic  focal  epilepsies 
submitted  to  operative  interference,  that  the  amount  of  im- 
provement is  fully  up  to  the  average.  A  cure  by  surgical 
means  is  met  with  but  rarely,  but  generally  an  improvement 
in  the  two  forms  just  mentioned  can  be  expected,  and  so 
much,  moreover,  as  to  fully  justify  recourse  to  an  operative 
means  of  treatment.  So  far,  in  the  few  instances  in  which 
I  have  operated,  my  own  experience  'is  as  just  stated,  and 
it  confirms  that  of  Horsley  and  others. 

But  my  main  aim  in  presenting  this  patient  to  notice  is 
to  speak  briefly  concerning  the  remoter  history  of  such  bone 
implantations.  In  the  present  case  the  bones,  nearly  four 
years  after  the  operation,  are  firm,  and  only  on  close  inspec- 
tion can  there  be  seen  a  slight  pulsation,  which  the  patient 
informs  me  only  recently  appeared.  This  is  a  point  of  some 
importance  to  which  attention  will  be  given  in  a  few  mo- 
ments. The  whole  bony  surface  is  somewhat  snnken,  or, 
rather,  it  has  not  retained  the  natural  curve  of  the  .skull. 
This  flattening  is  also  met  with  in  the  boneless  openings  left 
after  trephining  or  injuries.  There  arc  no  irregularities  to 
be  felt  such  as  one  would  expect  from  the  small  pieces  of 
bone  used  in  addition  to  the  bone  di.scs.  This  depression  of 
the  bone,  as  well  as  the  irregularities  of  the  bone  chips,  has 
always  excited  my  ajiprehcnsion  lest  they  should  beget  irri- 
tating influences  on  the  dura  or  brain  beneath,  but  till  now 
nothing  injurious  from  their  retention  has  come  to  my 
knowledge.  Their  asperities,  doubtless,  are  soon  smoothed 
off,  and  probably  many  of  the  pieces  are  totally  absorbed. 

The  slight  yielding  noticed  in  this  patient's  bone  scar, 
shown  by  the  pul.sation  just  alluded  to,  illustrates  in  all 
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probability  such  an  absorption.  In  support  of  this  expla- 
nation, I  beg  to  cite  the  following  case  :  In  November, 
1887, 1  removed  an  infiltrating  sarcoma  situated  quite  deep 
in  the  brain,  and  closed  the  operation  by  replacing  the 
bonfi  discs  and  chips,  with  prompt  and  satisfactory  union  of 
the  wound.  The  patient's  condition  improved  decidedly 
after  the  operation,  but  a  rapid  recurrence  was  predicted 
with  only  a  limited  prolongation  of  life.  He,  however,  lived 
for  nearly  three  years  after  the  operation.  The  details  of 
this  case — which,  with  one  or  two  others,  amply  meets  the 
objections  raised  against  cerebral  operations  for  malignant 
growths  (and  such  in  the  brain  are  most  common) — have  been 
given  already  in  the  American  Journal  of  the  Medical  Sci- 
ences for  July,  August,  and  September,  1888.*  The  patient's 
subsequent  progress  is  interesting,  but  particularly  at  this 
moment,  in  connection  with  the  action  of  the  solidly  united 
reimplanted  bone  pieces.  Some  eight  months  prior  to  his 
decease  blindness  in  both  eyes  developed,  with  slight  eleva- 
tion and  pulsation  at  the  lower  part  of  the  original  skull 
opening.  This  increased  until  the  whole  of  the  reimplanted 
bone,  which  had  existed  as  a  firm  mass  for  over  two  years, 
gradually  disappeared,  and  a  hernia  of  brain  substance  cov- 
ered by  skin  took  its  place.  This,  of  course,  meant  an  in- 
crease of  the  neoplasm  and  augmentation  of  cranial  pressure; 
but  the  early  symptoms  of  aphasia,  right-arm  paralysis,  and 
epileptoid  convulsion,  which  had  been  relieved  by  the  op- 
eration in  1887,  did  not  recur  until  near  his  death,  which 
took  place  in  May,  1890. 

I  was  pleased  to  learn  that  this  yielding  could  take  place, 
for  reflection  had  led  me  to  believe  that  in  cases  of  neo- 
plasms, or  other  lesions  in  which  intracranial  pressure  was 
likely  to  be  again  developed,  the  patient  should  not  be  de- 
prived of  the  safety  valve  of  a  permanent  cranial  opening 
with  a  distensible  skin  covering.  The  importance  of  such 
an  opening  I  have  frequently  urged  since  first  presenting  its 
value  to  the  profession  in  a  case  in  1886,  where,  failing  to 
find  a  tumor,  the  mere  opening  of  the  skull  with  its  subse- 
quent subcutaneous  hernia,  without  any  replacement  of 
bone,  relieved  the  patient  for  several  months  of  the  severe 
symptoms  which  brought  about  the  imperfect  operation. f 
This  has  now  come  to  be  an  accepted  procedure,  not  only 
in  cases  where  a  tumor  is  not  found  at  the  time  of  opera- 
tion, but  also  as  a  means  of  relief  wherever  pressing  symp- 
toms of  intracranial  pressure  are  present.  J 


The  Norwegian  Hospital,  Brooklyn. — This  institution  has  recently 
been  enl,ir;.''il  hy  the  ciictlDn  of  :i  new  structure  at  thecornerof  Kourtli 
Avenue  and  Korty-sixth  .Street,  South  Brooklyn.  From  thirty  to  thirty. 
five  patients  can  be  accommodated. 


*  A  Contribution  to  the  Diagno.«i3  and  Surgical  Treatment  of  Tu- 
mors of  the  Cerebrum.     By  Dr.  Weir  and  Dr.  Seguin. 

t  In  the  paper  quoted  already  (1888)  I  ventured  to  say  that  tlii.^ 
relief  of  cerebral  pressure  could  be  properly  applied  in  other  severer 
conditions,  such  as,  for  instance,  progressing  apoplectic  haemorrhage, 
etc. 

\  I  have  myself  since  then  once  in  an  apoplexy  made  such  an  open- 
ing, and  it  Is  now  a  rule  in  my  liosjiital  service  that  patients  with  ob- 
scure intracranial  pressure  should  have  a  "  relief  opening  "  in  the  skull, 
which  can  also  be  used  for  exploratory  purposes. 
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Responding,  with  great  pleasure,  to  the  request  of  your 
worthy  chairman  and  my  good  friend.  Professor  Tavlor,  I 
have  the  honor  to  present  to  this  Section  of  the  Academy 
the  observations  and  notes  which  I  accumnlated  in  Berlin 
of  forty -six  patients  in  whom  genito-urinary  phenomena 
manifested  themselves  among  more  than  six  hundred  cases 
of  various  diseases  which  were  treated  according  to  the 
method  of  Professor  Koch. 

I  must  say,  in  justice  to  Professor  Koch,  that  it  is  not 
from  this  department  of  medicine  that  I  should  have  selected 
my  examples  were  I  solicitous  to  present  his  method  from 
the  most  favorable  standpoint.  I  can  not  describe  to  this 
Section  of  the  Academy  such  phenomenal  results  as  the 
restoration  of  sensation  and  locomotion  in  a  paraplegic 
child  after  seven  injections  of  tuberculin,  nor  can  I  speak 
of  the  increase  of  the  weight  of  another  patient  by  twenty 
pounds  in  three  weeks  with  the  absolute  disappearance  of 
all  signs  and  symptoms  of  pre-existing  pulmonary  tuber- 
culosis ;  neither,  consistently,  can  I  tell  you  the  details  of 
a  man  afflicted  with  a  "  hopeless  "  disease  in  an  anatomical 
region  adjacent  to  the  arena  of  your  own  specialism,  a  pa- 
tient with  fistuhe  in  ano,  burrowing  and  infiltrating  in  every 
direction,  who  was  injected,  as  a  forlorn  hope,  with  marvel- 
ous results,  even  to  the  restoration  of  the  powers  of  the 
sphincters;  still,  many  of  the  cases  which  l  shall  cite  are  of 
great  interest,  not  alone  from  the  therapeutic,  but  from  the 
physiological  and  clinical  standpoints. 

In  dealing  with  a  novel  topic  it  is  permissible  to  at- 
tempt to  establish  a  parallel  between  it  and  some  familiar 
subject,  in  order  to  introduce  the  more  easily  the  unknown 
into  the  realm  of  the  known,  and  this  I  shall  attempt  in  my 
introductory  remarks. 

We  recognize  that  the  action  of  a  therapeutic  agent  is 
the  result  of  its  chemical  or  vito-chemical  affinity  to  the 
elements  of  the  system.  An  example  of  therapeutic  action 
especially  familiar  to  the  members  of  this  Section  of  the 
Academy  is  seen  in  the  manner  in  which  iodine  and  its 
salts  combine  in  the  first  instance  with  the  albuminous  tis- 
sues, modify  their  composition,  and  subsequently  are  elimi- 
nated through  the  various  avenues  of  depuration.  On  the 
system  generally,  iodine  has  the  efifeefs  of  raising  the  tem- 
perature, increasinfj  the  cardiac  and  pulmonary  action,  and 
promoting  metabolism  or  tissue  change.  Its  effects  on  the 
various  functions  and  organs  are  worthy  of  our  considera- 
tion. Owing  to  the  manifestation  of  its  congestive  or  in- 
flammatory powers  during  elimination  by  the  different 
emunctories,  the  skin  presents  characteristic  eruptions, 
sometimes  exanthematous,  but  often  passing  into  the  graver 
and  more  deeply  seated  forms  of  cutaneous  disease;  the 
nose,  pharynx,  and  larynx  are  congested  and  inflamed, 
sometimes  even  to  impending  suffocation,  while  dyspnfca, 
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cough,  thoracic  pains,  and  even  haemoptysis  indicate  piil- 
raonary  implication  ;  the  intestinal  tract  manifests  its  sym- 
pathy by  salivation,  nausea,  vomiting,  abdominal  pain.<,  and 
diarrhoea;  the  quantity  of  urine  is  modified,  as  well  as  its 
ingredients ;  the  nervous  system  is  variously  affected,  eveu 
to  delirium,  spasms,  paralysis,  or  fatal  coma. 

Here  is  a  summary  which  would  serve,  in  a  general  way, 
a-  a  description  of  the  "reaction"  in  Kochism,  and  from  it 
\\  ^  lan  iilean  a  general  idea  of  the  method  of  action  of  tu- 
berculin.    A  grand  and  grave  modification  takes  place  in 
j    the  nutrient  processes  of  the  patient,  accompanied  in  tuber- 
'    cnlar  patients  particularly   by  remarkable  exacerbation  in 
the  general  phenomena  of  pulse,  respiration,  and  tempera- 
ture.    At  the  same  time  there  are  various  local  manifesta- 
tions, but  for  our  purpose  it  is  sufficient  again   to   direct 
attention  to  their  similarity  to  those  which  are  sometimes 
seen  after  the  exhibition  of  toxic  doses  of  iodine.    It  is  im 
possible  to  distinguish  between  the  grave  disturbanci  s  due 
to  the  increase  of  the  metabolic  processes,  to  the  elimina- 
!    tioD  of  the  products  of  these  processes,  and  to  the  direct 
influence  of  this  agent  on  the  nervous  centers  presiding  over 
the  disturbed  vital  functions.     The  question  must  be  de- 
cided by  physiology  and  pathological  chemistry.     Some  of 
the  gentlemen  who  have  proposed  substitutes  for  Professor 
Koch's  tuberculin  have  laid  special  weight  upon  the  fact 
that  the  phenomena  following  the  administration  of  their 
remedies  were  similar  to  or,  if  a  little  latitude  is  granted 
them,  identical  with  those  seen  in  what  is  termed  the  "re- 
action "  in  Kochism,  evidently  overlooking  the  sequence  of 
similar  phenomena  to  the  exhibition  of  many  agents  which 
admit  of  elimination.    Another  point  of  similarity  between 
iodism  and  Kochism  is  the  absence  of  any  definite  propor- 
tion between  the  amount  of  the  dose  and  the  symptoms. 
In  both  instances  we  see  striking  disparity,  which  is  best  in- 
dicated in  Kochism  by  the  observation  of  the  results  of  two 
accidental  doses  administered  in  the  course  of  treatment ; 
one  patient,  an   adult,  when   the  amount  of  the   injection 
reached,  bv  intentional  progression,  six  milligrammes, owing 
to  a  iiiii>calculation,  received  sixty  milligrammes  with  hardly 
any  departure   from   the  reaction  which   should   have  been 
expected  had  the  proposed  dose  been  administered  ;  and  in 
another  case,  that  of  a  child,  to  whom  one  tenth  of  a  milli- 
gramme was  administered  instead  of  one  milligramme,  the 
raost  violent  and  alarming  phenomena  presented  themselves. 
By  those  enigmatic  results  we  are  reminded  of  many  instances 
of  idiosyncrasy   in  the  exhibition  of  iodine  and  of  the  para. 
doxical  subsidence  of  some  of  the  disagreeable  phenomena 
following  the  administration   of   sn)all  doses  of   iodide  of 
potassium  on  increasing  the  quantity  to  ten  or  thirty  grains. 
It  is  not  necessary  just  now  to  consider  the  form  in  which 
tuberculin  is  excreted,  but  it  is  fair  to  assume  from  analogy 
that  the  phenomena  of  reaction  are  related  to  some  extent 
to  the  process  of  elimination,  especially  as  we  usually  ob- 
serve the  subsidence  of  the  reaction   after  a  period  which 
would  appear  ade<iuate  for  the  elimination  of  a  non-autogcne- 
tic  poison,  while  we  sometimes  see  a  protracted  condition 
of  toxic  disturbance,  such  as  we  would  expect  when,  owing 
to  unfavorable  conditions,  the  process  is  retarded. 

In  the  present  paper  I  do  not  propose  to  inquire  into 


the  processes  which  produce  the  general  phenomena  of 
Kochism,  but  it  may  not  be  inapt  to  remark  that  they  may 
be  summarized  as  a  precipitation  of  the  changes  observed  in 
ordinary  tuberculosis,  or  a  concentration,  within  the  short 
space  of  hours  or  days,  of  the  phenomena  which  usually 
extend  over  months  or  even  years.  Pathology  sustains 
this  view,  as  we  see,  in  an  hour  or  two  after  injection,  an 
abscess  appearing  in  tissues  which  previously  were  per- 
fectly free  from  all  manifestations  of  inflammation,  and,  in 
pulmonary  tuberculosis,  a  few  hours  were  suflicient  to  pro- 
duce the  stage  of  consolidation,  and  a  few  days  for  the 
formation  of  cavities.  It  may  not  be  impossible  to  com- 
prehend this  remarkable  process  if  we  consider  the  fol- 
lowing hypothesis,  which,  in  lieu  of  a  better,  may  be 
adopted  as  a  proximal  explanation.  By  the  presence  of  the 
bacilli  and  their  products,  the  so-called  tubercular  tissue 
suffers  in  its  vitality  and  resistance,  but  continues  capable 
of  maintaining  its  existence  until  a  definite  quantity  of  the 
bacillary  products  accumulate  within  it,  to,  as  it  may  be  ex- 
pressed, the  "point  of  saturation,"  when  destructive  inflam- 
mation and  necrosis  ensue.  If  the  tubercular  deposit  is 
adjacent  to  a  free  surface  with  an  easy  avenue  of  exit,  the 
necrotized  tissue  and  its  contained  bacilli  are  extruded  from 
the  system,  or,  if  the  amount  is  capable  of  absorption,  with 
the  destruction  of  the  bacilli  by  the  "  phagocytes,"  and 
other  things  being  equal,  a  cure  is  the  result ;  but  if  these 
conditions  are  not  fulfilled,  the  consequences  are  either  nega- 
tive or  injurious. 

With  regard  to  tuberculosis  of  the  genito-urinary  organs 
it  is  unfortunate  that  these  favorable  conditions  very  rarely 
exist.  The  dense  fibrous  capsules  surrounding  the  corpora 
cavernosa,  testes,  and  prostate,  the  tortuous,  constricted,  and 
elongated  excretory  passages  of  the  kidney  and  the  testis, 
interpose  grave  obstacles  to  elimination,  and  generally  leave 
us  the  bladder  alone  as  being  anatomically  favorable  to  tlie 
exhibition  of  tuberculin. 

I  have  divided  the  cases  I  present  to  you  according  to 
their  anatomical  relations,  and  I  liave  also  usually  indicated 
the  pre-existence  or  sequence  to  the  exhibition  of  tuber- 
culin of  these  lesions  which  are  interesting  from  the  genito- 
urinary standpoint. 

The  lesions  of  the  external  genitals  of  which  I  have 
records,  are  three  in  number — all  pre-existent. 

1.  Male,  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  second  stage,  laryngeal 
lupus,  circumcised  for  phimosis,  left  kidney  sensitive:  tuber- 
eulous  tumor  in  the  left  corpus  cavernosuni  of  the  size  of  an  al- 
mond ;  the  inguinal  glands  were  swollen  ;  injections  one  to  eight 
milligrammes,  no  reaction;  ten  niilligrammef,  slight  reaction, 
100'5°;  the  tumor  became  softer  and  he  gained  three  pounds  in 
weight. 

2.  Female,  aged  eight,  multiple  tuberculosis  of  bones,  lupus 
of  face  and  mons  Veneris;  ]> regressing,  notwithstanding  the 
most  energetii- treatment ;  injection;  no  reaction  until  ten  milli- 
grammes, then  10G-4°;  with  local  reaction  on  mons  Veneris. 
Treatment  contiuued. 

8.  Male,  aged  thirty-five,  chronic  eczema  of  scrotum  or 
lupus?  Injection  for  diagnosis,  one  to  five  millgrammes,  gave 
no  reaction,  and  coiise(iuently  it  was  considered  eczema. 

It  is  obvious  that  in  those  cases  the  value  of  Kochism 
was  minimal,  as  in  the  first  two  the  lesions  which  interest  us 
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were  obscured  by  other  tubercular  conditions  which  would 
render  impossible  any  important  conclusions,  and  in  the 
last  case  our  present  knowledge  of  the  great  toleration 
which  some  subjects  manifest  to  tuberculin  compels  us  to 
consider  a  dose  of  tive  railligrararaes  as  inconclusive. 

In  the  three  following  cases  of  gonorrhoea  and  two  of 
cystitis  the  patients  were  injected  among  twenty  two  non- 
tubercular  patients  for  the  purpose  of  observing  the  phe- 
nomena produced  by  tuberculin  in  such  subjects. 

1.  Male,  aged  twenty  ;  gonorrhcea  cured.  Injections,  two 
to  five  milligrammes,  no  reaction;  ten  milligrammes,  100'4°; 
twelve  milligrammes,  reaction  102'2°. 

2.  Male,  aged  twenty;  cystitis  cared.  Injections,  two,  five, 
to  ten  milligrammes;  reaction  very  slight,  with  headache  and 
cough. 

3.  Male,  aged  twenty-one ;  gonorrbaa.  Injection,  five  milli- 
grammes; reaction,  99'3°,  with  cough,  headache,  pains  injoint 
and  chest.  Injection,  ten  milligrammes;  reaction,  101"8°  and 
the  same  general  symptoms. 

4.  Male,  aged  twenty  three ;  gonorrhoea.  Injection,  two 
milligrammes;  reaction,  lO-t",  with  violent  general  symptoms 
and  the  loss  of  two  ponnds  and  a  quarter  in  three  days. 

5.  Male,  aged  twenty  ;  cystitis  after  gonorrhcea.  Injection, 
two  milligrammes;  reaction,  102'6°.  Injection,  five  milli- 
grammes; reaction,  104°.  Injection,  five  milligrammes;  reac- 
tion, 102-4°.  Injection,  six  milligrammes  twice,  high  reactions. 
Injection,  ten  millgrummes ;  reaction,  102°.  Treatment,  nine- 
teen days;  ten  pounds  lost;  cystitis  cured. 

When  investigating  so  uncertain  a  subject  as  Kochism, 
it  is  important  to  observe  the  relations  between  established 
conditions  and  the  phenomena.  In  this  group  of  cases  we 
observe  that  the  reaction  was  much  more  pnmounced  when 
suppuration  was  present,  and  when  we  consider  the  relation 
of  tuberculin  to  the  leucocytes  we  may  obtain  a  clew  to 
some  of  the  very  varied  phases  of  the  "reaction"  under 
conditions  which  are  apparently  identical,  but  in  which 
some  latent  process  of  a  nature  kindred  to  suppuration  may 
coexist.  It  is  interesting  to  observe  that  it  was  "the  un- 
expected that  happened  "  in  the  cure  of  the  non-tubercu- 
lous cystitis.  The  following  is  another  case  of  urethral 
disease : 

6.  Male,  aged  seventeen  ;  tuberculosis,  both  apices,  first 
stage;  enlarged  parotid;  left  kidney  tender;  extensive  tuber- 
culous ulceration  of  the  urethra,  with  bacilli  in  the  pas.  Five 
injections,  from  one  to  ten  milligrammes,  without  reaction  un- 
til the  last,  when  he  had  a  slight  general  reaction  and  no  local; 
however,  he  gained  three  pounds,  and  the  ulcerated  surface  was 
improved. 

The  next  group  consists  of  five  cases  of  disease  of  tlie 
bladder,  in  two  of  which  tubercle  luicilll  were  discovered  in 
the  urine  : 

1.  Male,  aged  twenty-three;  cystitis,  pyelitis.  First  injec- 
tion of  three  milligrammes  gave  reaction  to  104°,  with  pnins  in 
the  bladder  and  ureter;  subsequent  injections,  up  to  seven  mil- 
ligrauiriies,  produced  no  fever,  but  the  pains  were  present  after 
each. 

2.  Tubercular  cystitis,  with  pains  in  bladder  and  urethra  and 
much  pus;  cystoscopy  yielded  negative  results.  Injection  of 
two  milligrammes  gave  a  violent  reaction,  without  any  local 
change.     Tubercle  bacilli  present  afterward. 


3.  Female,  aged  twenty-six;  tubercular  cystitis  ;  ri(//(f  kid- 
ney enlarged  and  depressed.  Injection  of  two  milligrammes 
gave  well-marked  general  reaction,  and  local  in  bladder  and  left 
kidney.     No  result. 

4.  Cystitis,  similar  to  Case  3  in  condition,  reaction,  and  neg- 
ative result. 

5.  Male,  aged  sixty-four;  multiple  tubercular  foci  in  lungs, 
haemorrhagic  pleurisy,  pyo-cystitis,  slight  fever,  bacilli  in  spu- 
tum and  urine.  Injections  up  to  ten  milligrammes;  reaction, 
102-4°  (late)  only  after  one.     Xo  results. 

With  the  exception  of  the  case  of  non-tubercular  cvs- 
titis  included  in  the  previous  group,  the  results  of  tubercu- 
lin in  cystic  disease  were  not  satisfactory. 

The  following  case  of  strangury  may  be  introduced 
here  most  fittingly.  It  is  interesting  as  affording  an  exam- 
ple of  the  influence  of  tuberculin  on  a  particular  segment 
of  the  spinal  cord — that  containing  the  micturition  center — 
and  also  as  being  one  of  the  most  remarkable  examples  of 
cure  which  I  have  seen  : 

Male,  aged  twenty -four;  tuberculosis  of  right  anterior  lobe, 
first  stage.  ITjetnoptysis.  Sixteen  injections,  from  two  to  one 
hundred  niilhgrammes.  Early  injections  followed  by  high  re- 
actions to  104°,  falling  gradually  until  no  reaction  followed 
seventy  to  one  hundred  milligrammes.  The  patient  was  dis- 
charged cured.     Strangury  occurred  after  every  injection. 

The  following  cases  of  renal  disease  will  help  us  to  real- 
ize the  uncertain  effects  of  tuberculin  and  the  great  variety 
of  conditions  in  which  it  has  been  exhibited,  which  pro- 
miscuousness  may,  in  its  turn,  account  for  much  of  the 
odium  that  recently  has  been  cast  upon  Koch's  method: 

1.  Male,  aged  thirty  ;  pulmonary  tuberculosis  (second  stage), 
recent  pleuritic  effusion,  pericarditis  and  endocarditis,  and  ne- 
phritis. An  injection  of  five  milligrammes  produced  reaction 
to  104-8°,  an  uncountable  pulse,  frightful  collapse,  and  icterus. 
The  casts,  blood-cells,  and  albumin  were  much  increased;  con- 
trary to  expectation,  the  patient  did  uot  die. 

2.  Tubercular  kidney,  the  right  convicted  by  catheterism 
of  the  ureters ;  nephrotomy,  resulting  in  fistula  iind  hjematn- 
ria ;  no  fever.  Injections  to  ten  milligrammes,  with  late  reac- 
tion to  104°  and  rapid  subsidence  ;  pains  in  kidney  ;  more  blood 
in  urine;  no  bacilli;  dysuria;  fistula  unimproved,  becoming 
"gelatinous";  lost  three  pounds  in  three  days. 

3.  Male,  aged  thirteen  ;  perinephritic  abscess  and  fistnla  ; 
spina  ventosa  of  finger.  Injections  of  five,  two,  five,  five, 
twenty,  to  fifty  niiHignimmes,  with  little  or  no  reaction,  but  the 
general  condition  much  improved;  the  fistula  contracted,  but 
continued  as  deep  as  before  treatment. 

In  the  following  cases,  the  last  affording  the  physician 
the  experience  of  an  autopsy,  the  patients  were  injected, 
apparently  as  a  pure  experiment,  by  one  individual  : 

4.  Nephritis  giavid.'irnm.  Injection  of  one  tnilligrainine ; 
reaction,  102°. 

5.  Hydronephrosis.  Injection  of  one  milligramme;  fright- 
ful reaction. 

6.  Female,  aged  thirty;  pulmonary  tuberculosis  (third  stage); 
bacilli  in  sputum;  amyloid  degeneration  of  kidneys  and  intes- 
tines; albuminuria.  Treatment  lasted  three  weeks.  Eight  in- 
jections, from  one  to  forty  milligrammes;  reaction  never  over 
101-4°.  Results,  diarrhiva  and  death.  The  autopsy  revealed 
recent  and  matured  tubercles  and  inrtaiumntion  everywhere; 
amyloid  degeneration  of  the  liver  and  sjjleen  ;  the  kidneys  were 
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very  vascular  and  haemorrhages  were  numerous,  as  well  a<  tu- 
bercles. 

The  next  group  consists  of  disease  of  the  testis  and  epi- 
didymis. 

1.  Male,  aged  twenty-eiffht.  Tuberculosis  of  left  apex,  secoHil 
stage;  epididymitis.  Four  injections  up  to  three  milligramnif^; 
reaction  10.3'2'' ;  abscess  formed  in  epididymis;  testis  became 
enlarged  and  inilamed  :  bacilli  in  pus. 

2.  Male,  aged  twenty-five.  Tuberculosis  of  both  epididymes. 
Four  injections,  from  five  to  nine  milligrammes;  reaction  in- 
tense, up  to  106'4°.  The  only  local  result,  a  great  increase  in 
size  of  tumors. 

3.  Tubercular  epididymitis  ("single).  Injections,  two  to  live 
milligrammes;  reactions  high,  local  reaction  very  acute;  a  por- 
tion of  node  excised  and  bacilli,  in  all  stages,  found. 

4.  Tuberculosis  of  both  testes  and  epididymes;  hydrocele  de- 
veloped, after  five  injections,  on  both  sides,  and  a  fistula  formed 
in  an  old  ecar. 

5.  Castration  for  tubercular  testis,  followed  by  implication 
of  the  inguinal  glands.  Injections  of  three  milligrammes;  reac- 
tion 106'6°  ;  local  effect  insignificant. 

6.  Tubercular  epididymitis  and  hydrocele.  Five  injections, 
followed  by  rapid  absorption  of  hydrocele  and  marked  diminu- 
tion of  tumor. 

7.  Tubercular  testis;  after  injection  the  diseased  organ  rap- 
idly swelled,  and  the  other  testis,  apparently  normal,  became 
inflamed  and  indurated. 

8.  Pulmonary  tuberculosis.  After  the  ninth  injection  epi- 
didymitis appeared  for  the  first  time. 

The  last  case  appears  to  favor  the  hypothesis  that  the 
bacilli  are  distributed  by  Koch's  method,  as,  if  they  had  ex- 
isted previously  in  the  epididymis,  it  is  reasonable  to  con- 
clude that  the  earlier  injections  would  have  produced  local 
reaction.  It  is  well  to  observe  that  in  the  sixth  case  a  fa- 
vorable result  was  obtained,  while  in  five  cases  marked  lack 
of  improvement  followed  the  treatment;  in  one  case  no  re- 
sult was  obtained,  and  in  the  eighth  epididymitis  resulted 
from  the  treatment. 

I  have  notes  of  only  one  case  of  tuberculosis  of  the  pros- 
tate, occurring  in  a  man  both  of  whose  testes  had  been  re- 
moved for  tubercular  disease.  In  this  case  the  amount  of 
the  injection  was  gradually  increased  up  to  forty  milli- 
grammes without  producing  reaction.  The  digital  diagnosis 
was  distinct,  owing  to  the  nodular  character  of  the  growth 
in  the  prostate,  in  contradistinction  to  the  continuous,  irjob- 
ular  tumor  which  is  characteristic  of  carcinoma. 

Albuminuria  and  its  kindred  disturbances,  ba,'maturia 
and  peptonuria,  were  observed  in  many  cases,  sometimes 
pre-existing  and  sometimes  produced  by  the  treatment.  It 
is  in  this  relation  that  Koch's  method  has  the  most  intimate 
and  valuable  connection  with  the  genitourinary  .system.  In 
the  observations  preliminary  to  treatment  by  Koch's  meth- 
od albumin  was  present  in  a  number  of  cases,  in  some  of 
which  the  (juantity  of  the  urine  was  very  much  diminished, 
in  one  case  being  only  two  or  three  ounces  in  twentv-four 
hourH.  These  cases,  with  the  characteristic  uncertainty  of 
Kochism,were  very  differently  influenced  by  the  treatment ; 
in  some  the  albumin  steadily  diminished  while  the  quantity 
of  urine  increased  to  and  even  far  beyond  the  normal  (pian- 
tity;  in  other  cases  the  albumin  increased  to  solidification; 
the  volume  of  nrine  diminished,  the  patients  developing 


uriemic  symptoms,  and  even  dying.  Between  these  two 
extremes  the  conditions  assumed  every  position.  A  similar 
eccentricity  of  result  was  manifested  in  those  cases  in  which 
the  preliminary  examination  indicated  the  absence  of  albu- 
minuria. In  some  patients  strangury  and  ursniia  followed 
injection,  and  albumin  appeared  frequently  after  the  first, 
second,  third,  or  even  the  eighth  injection  ;  in  others  it  was 
present  only  for  a  few  hours,  during  the  height  of  the  reac- 
tion, while  in  some  it  became  permanent.  Coma  and  death 
ensued  in  some  of  those  cases,  in  one  case  after  two  injec- 
tions. 

Among  the  numerous  causes  of  albuminuria  it  is  proba- 
ble that  the  most  frequently  active  in  Kocliisra  are  the  fol- 
lowing: 1,  obstructed  respiration  ;  2,  high  temperature;  3, 
vaso-motor  paralysis  ;  4,  cloudy  swelling  of  the  renal  epi- 
thelium ;  5,  parenchymatous  irritation  or  inflammation  of 
the  kidneys,  owing  to  the  presence  of  noxious  substances  ; 
6,  perverted  nutrition  and  degeneration  of  the  secreting 
structures  ;  and  7,  blood  change.  The  probability  of  the 
first-mentioned  cause  is  sustained  by  the  dyspnoea  which  is 
so  frequently  present  during  treatment.  The  great  resem- 
blance between  the  phenomena  of  Kochism  and  those  of 
the  exanthematous  diseases  would  indicate  the  second,  third, 
and  fourth  influences  which  are  present  in  the  last-men- 
tioned conditions.  The  source  of  tuberculin  and  its  chemi- 
cal relation  to  the  alkaloids,  ferments,  and  proteids — such 
potent  factors  in  septic  conditions — remind  us  of  the  fifth 
factor;  but  as  yet  we  are  unable  to  say  whether  it  is  elimi- 
nated unchanged,  as  a  more  or  less  modified  proteid,  or  in 
the  simple  and  innocuous  forms  of  oxides,  water,  carbonic 
acid,  and  urea.  However,  from  its  effects  on  the  organs  of 
elimination,  it  is  logical  to  assume  that  it  leaves  the  body  as 
a  pathological  factor  in  either  of  the  two  first-mentioned 
conditions,  while  the  permanence  of  the  urinary  changes  in 
many  cases  would  point  to  the  sixth  cause,  and  the  seventh 
would  be  suggested  by  the  almost  invariable  presence  of 
leucocytosis  which  must  remind  us  of  the  lucinic  influence 
of  the  potent  and  all-pervading  leucocytes. 

Albuminuria  was  such  a  common  clinical  feature  in 
Koch's  method  that  I  neglected  to  note  it  in  many  cases, 
but  the  following  are  sufficient  for  our  purpose  : 

Transitory  Alhuminuria. — 1.  Female,  aged  twelve.  Left 
apex:  excision  of  hii)  five  years  before:  fistula)  in  both  hips. 
Reaction,  104'2°,  after  injection  of  half  a  milligramme;  after 
three  to  eleven  milligrammes,  reaction  always  less  than  l(l2-2°; 
general  temperature  less.  Albumin  appeared  utter  the  first  in- 
jection, but  not  subsecpiently.     Spleen  enlarged. 

2.  Female,  aged  thirty-three.  Right  apex;  tuberculosis  of 
larynx ;  bacilli  variable  in  number.  Eight  injections,  one  to 
ten  milligrammes ;  no  general  reaction,  the  temperature  being 
always  subnormal — 90°  to  97°;  pulse  irregular,  local  reaction 
in  larynx,  albumin  present  after  each  inj<  etion. 

3.  Male,  aged  seventeen.  I.upus  of  nose  and  lip;  glands  en- 
larged in  mastoid  and  inguinal  region.  Injection,  two  to  ten 
milligrammes;  reaction  to  106'2°;  tuberculo.sis  of  mucous 
membrane  of  palate  produced  ;  papular  eruption ;  albumin 
for  twenty-four  hours;  no  casts.     In  subsidence,  pulse  only  48. 

4.  Male,  ngod  eighteen.  Spondylitis  (raid-dorsal) ;  spa^tic 
paresis  of  lower  limbs;  bladder  and  rectum  normal.  Injection, 
five  milligrammes;  reaction  in  one  bom-  and  a  half,  10ri'°; 
pulse,  132;  headache,  pain   in   leg.",  paralysis,  loss  of  reflexes 
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of  trunk  to  sixth  rib;  albuminaria;  dysuria;  paralysis  of 
spliincters  ofanus  and  bladder;  local  reaction  in  closed  fistula; 
in  orbit  and  back,  which  i-eopened  next  day.  Local  reaction 
to  103*  F. :  on  the  second  day  decubitus  (bed-sores)  on 
sacrum  and  beels;  trephining  on  the  sixth  day  ;  arches  of  fifth, 
sixth,  and  seventh  removed  with  the  transverse  processes  of 
fifth  and  sixth  vertebrae  and  the  neck  of  seventh  rib;  caries  of 
arch  and  cheesy  masses  in  vicinity.  Dura  opened ;  oedema  of 
cord,  explaining  loss  of  reflexes;  six  days  after,  wouud  healed  ; 
no  albumin;  sphincter  ani  acting;  bladder  still  paralyzed;  re- 
flexes and  sensibility  returning. 

T).  Male,  aged  tweniy  nine.  Severe  diarrhoea  recently,  but 
ceased  ;  abdomen  sensitive,  albumin  and  casts  present.  Diag- 
nosis, tuberculous  or  amyloid  degeneration  (?).  injection,  two 
milligrammes;  reaction,  104'6°  for  two  days;  pulse,  120;  papu- 
lar and  vesicular  eruption  on  groin;  tinia  circinata ;  urine  in 
twenty-eight  hoars  only  an  ounce  and  a  half,  solid  with  albu- 
min, and  eight  stools;  general  condition  bad;  remarkable  im- 
provement afterward  ;  albumin  disappeared. 

Permanent  Albuminuria. — 6.  Female,  aced  thirty-three. 
Recent  exudative  pleurisy;  pericarditis  and  endocarditis;  ne- 
phritis. Injection,  five  milligrammes;  r«action,  106°;  heart 
failure;  pulse  uncountable;  albumin  increased;  casts;  red 
cells;  icterus;  treatment  discontinued. 

7.  Female,  aged  forty-three.  Left  lung,  second  stage;  larynx 
ulcerated.  After  injection  of  seven  milligrammes,  albumin 
appeared  in  urine  and  persisted. 

8.  Male,  aged  seven.  Spondylitis.  Injection,  half  a  milli- 
gramme; frightful  reaction.  105'5°;  pulse,  150;  respiration, 
55;  albuminuria;  general  oedema  ;  injections  stopped,  but  albu- 
min persists. 

In  the  consideration  of  those  cases,  the  question  of  the 
presence  or  absence  of  renal  tubercftlosis  presents  itself,  the 
former  being  the  more  probable  in  those  instances  in  which 
the  produced  albuminuria  persists,  while  in  temporary 
albuminuria  some  of  the  transitory  influences  were  more 
probably  present. 

In  two  instances  nephritis  and  death  followed  injection  : 

1.  Male,  aged  sixteen.  Hodgkin's  disease.  One  to  ten  milli- 
grainuies  injected  ;  reaction  very  slight;  albuminuria;  nephritis; 
icterus  produced  ;  injections  stopped.  Death  in  two  days.  Au- 
topsy :  Lymi)bomatosis;  no  trace  of  tubercular  iutlaiiimiition  (if 
kidneys. 

2.  Female,  aged  twenty-three.  Lupus  of  nose,  |)alate,  and 
pharynx.  Injections,  five  to  eight  milligranmies;  reaction 
local  and  general  to  106'8°;  injection  of  ten  milligrammes; 
cyanosis,  dyspucea,  and  cardiac  weakness;  albuminuria,  55  per 
cent.;  coma;  death  after  twenty-two  hours.  Autopsy;  Special 
and  unknown  nephritis;  necrosis  of  epithelium  and  paren- 
chyma; interstitial  inflammation;  infarction  in  Bowman's  cap- 
sule and  tubes;  hsemorrhagie  and  btcmoglobinous  casts. 

I  shall  mention  incidentally  one  case  of  diabetes,  mainly 
with  the  object  of  demonstrating  the  intrepidity  or  the 
rashness  with  which  tuberculin  lias  been  administered : 

A  man,  aged  fifty-two,  had  tuberculosis  of  both  lungs,  with 
diabetes  (sugar,  1  per  cent.);  duration  three  years.  Injections 
(it  from  O'o  to  10  milligrammes  produced  no  reaction,  general 
or  local,  and  the  disease  progressed  decidedly. 

The  following  are  a  few  cases  of  hsematuria,  in  one  of 
which,  again,  it  was  the  unexpected  which  hap[)encd,  the 
hicmaturia  ceasing  after  the  tliird  injection  of  three  inilli- 
gramines,  and  all  albu?nin  disajipearing  after  the  fifth  : 


1.  Male,  tuberculosis  of  kidney  ;  cystotomy;  and  catheteriza- 
tion of  ureters  to  determine  the  kidney.  Diagnosis  :  Right  kid- 
ney, nephrotomy  some  months  before  treatment ;  fistula  re- 
maining: when  injected,  no  fever,  hematuria;  injection,  six 
to  ten  milligrammes;  reactions  up  to  104°:  three  pounds  lost 
in  three  days;  local  reaction;  fistula  disimproving;  became 
gelatinnus;  pains  in  kidney;  dysuria  and  bsemataria  increased ; 
no  bacilli. 

2.  Male,  aged  thirty-fonr,  hsematuria  and  pyuria,  six  weeks' 
duration;  injection  of  two  milligrammes;  reaction  to  102 '4° ; 
local  reaction  in  right  kidney;  abnormal  urine;  pus  and  blood 
continued  in  urine. 

3.  Male,  aged  seventeen,  admitted  with  angina  tonsillaris, 
pains  in  back,  lja?maturin  ;  tuberculosis  suspected.  Twelve  in- 
jections, increasing  to  twenty-two  milligrammes;  reaction  to 
each;  the  highest  temperature  101"5°;  no  local  phenomena. 
After  the  third  injection  of  three  milligrammes  the  blood  disap- 
peared, and  after  the  fifth  (five  milligrammes)  the  albuminuria 
ceased  and  the  patient  was  much  improved. 

The  presence  in  tuberculin  of  the  closely  affiliated  de- 
rivatives of  albumin,  peptone  and  alburaose,  raises  the  ques- 
tion of  the  source  of  the  former  element  in  peptonuria  ap- 
pearing during  Koch's  method.  When  we  consider  the 
infinitesimal  ()uantity  of  the  alkaloids  in  the  amount  of  the 
lymph  injected,  about  a  millionth  of  a  gramme,  we  can  not 
regard  its  appearance  in  the  urine  as  the  result  of  the 
simple  elimination  of  the  unchanged  peptones  contained  in 
tuberculin.  On  the  other  hand  arises  the  possibility  of  the 
enzymes  in  the  injection  acting  as  unorganized  ferments, 
and  forming  the  peptone  from  the  other  proteid  constitu- 
ents of  the  blood.  Still  another  speculation  may  be  liaz- 
arded,  namely,  the  formation  of  the  peptone  in  the  urine 
as  a  consequence  of  some  post-secretory  changes,  due  to 
the  action  on  the  unstable  proteids  of  pepsin  or  some 
other  ferment. 

The  association  which  exists  between  peptonuria  and 
the  suppurative  process,  the  degeneration  of  the  leucocytes 
and  the  metabolism  of  the  albuminous  tissues,  gives  to 
its  presence  a  peculiar  value  in  Koch  ism  where  the  leuco- 
cytes play  an  important  physiological  part  and  tissue 
changes  occur  at  such  a  rapid  rate.  The  association  of 
peptonuria  with  the  condition  known  as  "sepsis  occulta" 
may  aid  in  the  comprehension  of  some  of  the  phenomena 
we  witness.  It  is  interesting  to  remark  that  in  Kochism 
we  generally  find  a  great  increase  of  the  leucocytes,  amount- 
ing in  many  cases  to  leucocytosis,  with  their  special  ac- 
cumulation in  the  tubercular  foci,  and  at  the  same  time  we 
have  clinical  evidence  of  a  septic  process  in  the  rigors,  high 
fever,  and  other  phenomena  of  the  "  reaction."  Further 
observation  in  physiological  chemistry  is  necessary  to  de- 
termine the  relation  between  the  two  conditions,  for  the 
elucidation  of  many  points  in  Kocbisin,  as  well  as  to  dis- 
cover important  modifications  of  the  method.  Owing  to 
the  toxic  ert'ects  of  tuberculin,  and  the  probability  of  pep- 
tonuria being  produced  by  it,  Kahler,  of  Vienna,  examined 
the  urine  of  twenty-nine  patients  under  Koch's  treatment, 
who  had  collectively  received  two  hundred  injections.  Ue 
found  that  after  the  patients  had  received  several  injections, 
peptone  was  present  in  large  i|uantities  in  the  majority  of 
the  cases,     trenerally  it  appeared  at  the  onset  of  the  fever 
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and  was  contemporaneous  with  it,  but  occasionally  it  was 
not  present  until  the  acme  was  reached.  No  definite  ratio 
existed  between  the  quantity  of  peptone  and  the  amount  of 
the  injection,  the  temperature,  extent  of  the  disease,  or  the 
general  reaction.  He  also  found  it  in  the  urine  of  two  non- 
tubercular  subjects  who  were  injected  with  tuberculin,  and 
he  regarded  this  as  evidence  of  the  pathological  nature  of 
the  changes  produced  by  the  agent,  while  he  considered 
the  transient  albuminuria  as  being  non-febrile  and  rather 
the  result  of  the  direct  irritation  of  the  kidneys  by  the 
tuberculin.  No  relation  appeared  to  exist  between  the 
presence  or  the  amount  of  the  peptones  and  the  albumi- 
nuria. 

In  the  urine  of  several  injected  patients  that  reaction 
appeared  which  is  considered  so  significant  in  typhoid 
fever,  and  which  is  also  seen  in  acute  tuberculosis,  tlie 
"  diazo "  reaction.  Here  is  a  confirmation  of  the  view 
which  has  been  forced  upon  me,  that  Kochism  is  a  precipi- 
tation of  the  phenomena  in  ordinary  tuberculosis,  concen- 
trating in  a  few  days  or  weeks  the  various  pathological 
changes  and  clinical  occurrences  which  usually  occupy 
months  or  years  : 

1.  Female,  aged  twenty-nine.  Chronic  pneumonia  and 
bronchiectasis;  duration  five  years;  no  bacilli.  Injection,  fol- 
lowed by  reaction  to  100°;  dyspnoea;  diazo  reaction  in  urine: 
no  local  change. 

2.  Male,  aged  twenty-six.  Amyloid  degeneration  ;  nephritis; 
exudation  in  [jeritonieum ;  no  fever.  Diazo  reaction  before  in- 
jection up  to  thirteen  millignimmes  ;  no  constitutiouid  or  local 
reaction  until  fourteen  milligrammes  were  injected,  when  one 
of  101°  appeared;  no  local  effect;  no  reaction  to  subsequent 
injections,  and  the  diazo  reaction  disappeared. 

3.  Female,  aged  eighteen.  Gastro-intestinal  tuberculosis  for 
two  months;  bacilli  few.  Indican  and  diazo;  injections  up  to 
nine  milligrammes  with  strong  reactions;  local  reaction,  none; 
after  injection  of  nine  milligrammes,  solid  faeces  w'ere  discharged, 
the  first  time  since  sickness.  Diazo  ceased  and  reappeared 
several  times. 

The  question  of  reaction  following  the  injection  of  tu- 
berculin in  syphilis,  a.s  well  as  in  other  non-tubercular  dis- 
ease, has  interested  the  observers,  and  in  the  four  cases  of 
which  I  have  notes  I  find  that  strong  general  reaction  was 
obtained  in  every  case,  with  local  reaction  in  the  ulcer  in 
one  case,  which  was  ascribed  to  the  disturbance  due  to  the 
general  reaction,  apparently  in  accordance  with  one  of  the 
old  but  enduring  laws  of  sympathy,  "general  disturbance 
or  fever,  however  induced,  is  apt  to  terminate  in  a  local 
action  winch  may  not  have  any  special  relation  to  the  con- 
stitutional condition." 

1.  Male,  aged  eleven.  Hereditary  syphilis.  Injection,  one 
milligramme;  reaction,  103'2°. 

2.  .Syphilitic  ulceration  of  pharynx  ;  strong  reaction. 
2.  Syphilide;  intense  reaction. 

4.  Primary  syphilitic  nicer;  local  reaction  in  ulcer. 

I  have  passed  beyond  the  bounds  of  the  specific  subject 
of  my  paper,  the  a|iplication  of  tuberculin  in  genito-urinary 
disea.se,  but  it  is  difficult  to  observe  the  lines  of  deiuarkation 
in  our  comprehensive  and  inclusive  profession.  The  in- 
catenation  of  all  its  elements  is  so  marked  that  in  pursuing 
one  thread'we  meet  with  all  the  components  of  the  fabric. 


Kochism,  particularly,  is  in  touch  with  every  department 
of  medicine  and  surgery,  and  Professor  Gerhardt  happily 
expressed  my  conviction  when  he  said  "everybody  can 
learn  from  Koch's  method."  I  wish  this  paper  to  be  re- 
garded as  sugrgestive,  and  with  this  object  I  would  finally 
call  your  attention  to  the  youngest  of  the  numerous  progeny 
begotten  by  Kochism,  the  treatment  of  tuberculosis  by  can- 
tharidate  of  potassium,  proposed  by  Professor  Liebreich. 
The  hypothesis  of  the  action  of  this  remedy  is  based  on 
two  pathological  phenomena  which  have  received  particu- 
lar attention  since  the  introduction  of  Koch's  method. 
First,  the  weak  and  effete  condition  of  the  leucocytes  re- 
sultina:  from  the  presence  of  bacilli  and  their  products,  with 
their  consequent  incapacity  to  resist  or  destroy  the  former, 
a  condition  which  is  characteristically  seen  in  the  giant- 
cells,  which  are  converted  by  the  bacilli  from  being  their 
devourers  into  commodious  habitations.  Second,  the  recog- 
nized germicidal  power  of  blood  serum,  human  or  other, 
Cantharidate  of  potassium,  without  any  general  reaction, 
produces  serous  effusion  from  the  capillaries  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  bacilli  and  bacillary  tissue,  which  is  largely  com- 
posed of  leucocytes,  with  the  result  of  improving  the  nutri- 
tion of  the  leucocytes  which  destroy  the  bacilli.  On  the 
other  hand,  tuberculin  produces  violent  constitutional  dis- 
turbance and  is  supposed  to  exterminate  the  unwelcome 
bacillary  occupants  indirectly  by  destroying  the  tubercular 
tissue  which  they  evolve  and  inhabit.  Professor  Liebreich 
thinks  that  with  its  tendency  to  act  upon  various  structures 
with  defective  vital  resistance,  his  agent  may  enable  us  to 
combine  with,  or  substitute  for  it,  other  medicinal  agents 
for  the  purpose  of  affecting  the  foci  of  various  diseases. 

Finally,  reasoning  from  the  cases  I  have  quoted,  as  well 
as  from  analogy  and  anatomy,  I  do  not  think  that  tubercu- 
lin has  an  extensive  application  to  genito-urinary  disease 
especially,  unless  it  is  combined  with  operative  measures 
which  would  afford  free  exit  to  the  bacilli  and  their  necro- 
tized tissues.  xVs  an  aid  to  diagnosis  I  can  not  consider  its 
exhibition  as  being  justifiable,  when  we  recall  the  many  in- 
stances in  which  it  has  produced,  in  comparatively  trivial 
diseases,  dangerous  and  even  fatal  conditions.  In  the  selec- 
tion of  patients  for  Koch's  treatment,  I  consider  that  con- 
stitutional stability,  manifested  by  heart,  lungs,  nervous 
.system,  and  temperature,  is  of  much  more  importance  than 
the  extent,  duration,  or  position  of  the  tubercular  lesion. 

I  could  not  have  presented  this  paper  in  the  limited 
time  allowed  me  by  Dr.  Taylor  if  it  had  not  been  for  the 
valuable  a.ssistance  of  my  colleague.  Dr.  Merrigan,  who, 
with  much  labor  and  ability,  has  .selected  and  arranged  the 
cases  which  I  lay  before  you  to-night.  For  this  I  thank 
him  very  sincerely,  and  you  for  your  attention. 


A  New  Ophthalmic  Disease. — "  A  new  ophthalmic  disease  has 
recently  nppi'arcd  in  Vienna.  It  attacks  the  corners  of  the  eycbull. 
The  eyelids  are  moderately  swollen,  and  the  conjunctiva  shows  catar- 
rhal symptoms,  while  small  white  specks  appear  upon  the  cornea,  so 
thai  tlio  patient  is  almost  unable  to  see.  Professor  Ptellwap,  a  re- 
nowned oculist  of  Vienna  University,  who  has  ciuniinci!  many  of  the 
cases,  declares  that  the  disease  has  rcnjained  unknown  up  to  the  pres- 
ent time,  although  it  is  not  malignant  ordillieult  to  treat." — JSiituh  ami 
Colonial  Drugyvit. 
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THE   COMPARATIVE    FREQUENCY  OF 

ORGANIC   STRICTURE   OF  THE  URETHRA 

L\   THE   WHITE   AND   COLORED   RACES. 

STATISTICS.  ETC. 

By  w.  page  Mcintosh,  m.  d., 

PASSED  ASSISTANT  SURGEON,  U.   8.   MARINE-HOSPITAL  SERVICE.  ETC. 

In  the  present  paper  it  is  my  intention  to  continue  or 
add  to  a  series  of  observations  beg-un  in  1881,  a  report  of 
which  was  given  in  the  New  York  Medical  Journal  of  No- 
vember 13,  1886  (Mcintosh  and  Carter). 

In  the  present  paper  the  observations  made  and  cases 
reported  cover  a  period  of  four  years — 1886  to  1889,  inclu- 
sive— which  with  former  paper,  a  free  use  of  which  I  shall 
make  for  the  sake  of  comparison  and  the  benefit  of  those 
who  did  not  read  it,  extends  the  period  of  observations  to 
nine  years. 

.My  practice  beins  still  araonora  mixed  clientele  of  whites 
and  negroes,  a  fair  proportion  of  which  was  venereal,  I  have 
been  still  further  impressed  with  the  comparative  raritv  of 
stricture  of  gonorrhoeal  origin  among  full-blooded  negroes. 
Traumatic  stricture,  rare  in  the  white,  is  not  infrequent  in 
the  negro.  It  is  also  proper  to  state  that,  while  the  pro- 
portion of  mulattoes  to  blacks  is  small  among  my  clientele, 
the  majority  of  strictures  recorded  as  negro  prove  on  inves- 
tigation to  be  mulattoes  or  quadroons. 

This  alleged  immunity  from  gouorrhceal  stricture  in  the 
negro  is  by  no  means  due  to  any  rarity  of  the  causative  af- 
fection, gonorrhoea. 

Both  races  are  doubtless  equally  obnoxious  to  the  gon- 
orrlueal  poison. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  owing  to  carelessness  and  more  fre- 
quent exposure,  rather  than  to  greater  vulnerability,  more 
negroes  apply  for  relief  from  this  affection  than  do  whites. 

While  the  negro,  cceteris  paribus,  is  more  frequently  af- 
fected, the  disease  is  undoubtedly  milder  ajid  more  amena- 
ble to  treatment,  often  yielding  to  the  simplest  remedies. 

The  subjoined  statistics  are  derived  mainly  from  the 
records  of  the  Marine-Hospital  Service  at  New  Orleans,  La. 
(at  which  port  the  writer  was  stationed  four  years),  and 
Cairo,  III.  (Those  for  whites  only  include  all  section.^,  a  few 
of  those  in  the  first  series  being  taken  from  notes  in  civil 
hospital  and  private  practice.) 

Cases  are  recorded  in  detail  and  pains  were  taken  to 
verify  records  from  original  entry  ;  doubtful  cases  have  been 
expunged.  The  statistics  are 'believed  to  be  perfectly  reli- 
able. The  patients  were,  as  nearly  as  may  be,  under  the 
same  conditions  of  life,  the  employment,  working  on  ves- 
sels, the  same,  the  whites  being  under  somewhat  better  liv- 
gienic  conditions.  To  bring  them  in  relative  order  of  time, 
tliosc  cases  observed  from  1881  to  1885  will  come  first. 

Table  I. 

CVm««  of  (/onnn-hcea  and  Stricture  observed  al  tlic  Marine  IlaijjUal, 

New  Orleans,  La.,  from  18S1  to  188S. 


Oonor- 
rbisa. 

Strictnie. 

Approximate 
ratio. 

Per 
cent. 

Whites 

298 
164 

68 
12 

1  to4i 
1  tol2i 

23 
8 

Negroes,  including  inulattoes. . 

Stricture  of  gonorrhoeal  origin  occurs,  as  shown  bv  this 
table,  in  a  given  number  of  cases  nearly  three  times  as  often 
in  the  white  as  in  the  negro  race. 

Cases  taken  from  1885  to  1889  are  as  follows  : 
Total  number  of  all  diseases  observed  by  writer  in  white 
race,  eleven  hundred  and  sixty.  Of  these,  one  hundred  and 
thirty-seven  patients,  or  one  in  eight  and  a  half,  had  gonor- 
rhoea :  of  these  one  hundred  and  thirty-seven  gonorrhoeas, 
there  resulted  twenty-eight  strictures,  or  one  in  four  and 
eight  ninths — 20-5  per  cent.  In  the  negro  race  seven  hun- 
dred and  seventy-one  cases  of  all  diseases  were  observed  ;  of 
these,  one  hundred  and  sixty  were  gonorrhcea,  one  in  five 
(more) — 20-5  percent.  In  these  one  hundred  and  sixty  gon- 
orrhoeas there  resulted  only  eight  organized  strictures  of 
urethra — that  is,  one  in  twenty,  or  5  per  cent.,  almost  ex- 
actly reversing  the  figures  used  to  express  the  relative  per- 
centage of  stricture  to  gonorrhoea  in  the  two  races,  the  white 
being  one  stricture  to  every  five  gonorrhoeas,  twenty  per  cent. ; 
the  negro,  one  stricture  to  every  twenty  gonorrhceas,  five  per 
cent. 

Table  II. 

Cases  of  Gonorrhoea  and  Stricture  observed  al  t/ie  Marine  Hospital, 

New  Orleans,  La.,  from  1886  to  1889. 


2i 

il 

5 

§ 

.a 

i 

o 

1 

■ffsl 

*3  o 

||| 

S2g 
III 

Whites .  . 

.i  1,160 

137 

28 

linSi 

lin4f 

11* 

2aj 

Negroes. . . 

.      771 

160 

8 

linS 

1  in  20 

20i 

5 

From  this  table  we  see  that  stricture  of  gonorrhoeal  ori- 
gin is  more  than  three  times  as  frequent  in  the  white  as  in 
the  negro — that  is,  from  a  given  number  of  cases  of  gonor- 
rhoea, stricture  occurs  more  than  three  times  as  often  in  the 
white  as  in  the  colored  race.  Five  negroes  are  sick ;  one 
has  gonorrhoea ;  twenty  of  these  gonorrhoeas,  or  one  hundred 
sick  negroes,  give  one  stricture.  It  will  require  nine  (nearl  v) 
sick  whites  to  give  one  gonorrhoea,  but  only  five  of  these 
gonorrhoeas  are  necessary  to  give  the  stricture ;  forty-five 
sick  whites,  one  stricture  ;  but  it  is  not  my  intention  just 
yet,  if  at  all,  to  study  the  relation  of  stricture  to  general 
disease,  but  the  temptation  to  digress  here  is  strong. 

In  regard  to  the  suggestion  that  a  difference  existed  in 
the  size  of  the  organ  (penis)  in  the  two  races,  hence  a  dif- 
ference in  caliber  of  the  urethra,  and  that  this  might  offer 
some  solution  of  the  problem,  this  needs  to  be  mentioned 
only  to  be  discarded,  as  there  is  probably  no  constant  rela- 
tion between  the  size  of  the  penis  and  the  caliber  of  the 
urethra.  The  penis  of  the  negro  is  to  all  appearances  larger 
than  that  of  the  white.  Should  we  concede  the  rule  laid 
down  by  Otis  of  a  definite  ratio  between  penis  and  urethra, 
we  should  expect  to  find  a  larger  urethra  by  measurement. 
Such  was  not  found  to  be  the  case;  at  least,  if  it  is  so,  the 
difference  is  so  infinitesimal  that  it  hardly  affords  a  rational 
explanation  of  the  comparative  immunity  of  the  negro  from 
organic  stricture. 

We  7nay  conclude  without  further  argument  that  the 
urethra  of  the  negro  is  ijuite  as  susceptible  to  the  inflam- 
matr>ry  process  as  that  of  the  white  is,  but  that  this  intlam- 
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mation  results  in  resolution  oftenest  in  the  negro,  whereas 
in  the  white,  either  from  want  of  resistance  or  some  cause 
to  us  unknown,  in  place  of  arrest  with  resolution,  indura- 
tion and  thickening  often  occur. 

Table  III  was  kindly  furnished  by  Assistant  Surgeon  E. 
C  Carter,  United  States  Army,  for  the  former  paper. 
Table  III. 


1,5Y6 
112 


120 
23 


Ratio  of        „ 
stricture  to  I  Percent- 
sonorrhoea.         *S*- 


1  to  8 
1  to  23 


12J 


Fifteen  hundred  and  seventy-six  cases  of  all  diseases  in 
the  white  race  gave  one  hundred  and  twenty  cases  of  gon 
orrhcea — 8  percent. ;  fifteen  strictures  resulted,  12*5  percent. 
In  negroes,  of  oue  hundred  and  twelve  cases  of  all  dis- 
eases, twenty-three  gonorrhceas,  one  gave  rise  to  stricture — 
4  per  cent.  Here  we  have  a  larger  number  of  gonorrhoeas 
in  the  negro — namely,  20  per  cent,  in  the  negro  against  8 
per  cent,  in  the  white,  and  yet  stricture  predominates  in 
the  white,  as  is  shown  by  12'5  per  cent,  white  as  against  4 
per  cent,  negro — about  three  to  one. 

The  number  of  cases  of  gonorrhoea  was  not  kept  at 
Cairo,  111.,  which  detracts  from  its  value  for  present  pur- 
poses. The  reporter  expresses  the  opinion  that  as  many 
gonorrhoeas  are  recorded  in  nei^roes  as  in  whites,  but  they 
are  less  obstinate. 

Table  IV. 
Cairo,  IlL,  Strictures  of  Gonorrheal  Oriffin, 

Whites 2.S 

Negroes  (not  includinf;  mulattoes) I 

Mulattoes 3 

Five  traumatic  strictures  are  recorded  at  this  port  not  in- 
cluded in  the  foregoing  table — three  in  whites,  two  among 
negroes.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  mulattoes  probably 
furnish  a  fair  proportion  of  strictures  recorded  at  Xew  Or- 
leans anid  elsewhere  as  "  negro,"  yet  their  number  at  <,'airo 
is  insignificant  as  compared  with  the  full-blooded  negroes. 
Here  cm  the  Pacific  slope,  at  this  port,  San  Francisco,  Cal., 
where  the  proportion  of  negroes  to  whites  is  almost  nil — 
for,  in  fact,  practically  no  negroes  apply — we  find  that  the 
proportion  of  strictures  to  gonorrhoea  is  as  one  to  three  and 
a  half,  or  nearly  so.  Taking,  for  the  sake  of  comparison, 
the  report  of  the  Marine-Hospital  Service  for  the  district 
of  the  Pacific  for  the  past  three  years,  we  find  that  in  1887 
there  were  one  hundred  and  seventy-four  gonorrha^as  treat- 
ed, witli  seventy-nine  strictures,  or  one  in  two  and  one  fifth. 
In  1888  there  were  two  hundred  and  seventy-two  gonor- 
rhiras  with  eighty-two  strictures,  or  one  in  three  and  thirteen 
forty-firsts.  In  1889  there  were  three  hundred  and  sixty- 
three  gonorrha-as  with  ninty-nine  strictures,  or  one  in  three 
and  two  thirds.     To  place  the  three  years  in  tabular  form  : 


Coma  of  Gonorrhi' 


Table  V. 

:  atvl  Strictnrt  recorded  at  t/ie  Marin 
San  Francitco,  Cal. 


Uoxpital, 


White. 


Gonorrhcss. 


Strlctore. 


Approximate    PcrceDt- 
ratlo.  age. 


ItoS^         3213 


From  this  we  see  that  where  the  clientele  are  all 
white  the  proportion  of  stricture  to  gonorrhoea  is  even 
greater  than  at  New  Orleans,  although  we  take  only  the 
whites  of  that  port.  As  bearing  on  this  subject,  the  fol- 
lowing tables  have  been  compiled  from  the  records  of  the 
Marine-Hospital  Service  for  the  four  years  and  the  medical 
records  of  this  same  service  at  this  place  (New  Orleans) ; 
the  time  covered  and  the  number  of  cases  embraced  is  suf- 
ficiently great,  I  think,  to  furnish  some  safeguard  against 
accidental  errors.  The  subjects  of  the  statistics  of  the 
Great  Lakes  are  white  men  almost  entirely.  The  statistics 
from  the  port  of  New  Orleans  and  the  Ohio  and  the  Missis- 
sippi are  from  a  clientele  of  whites  and  negroes  in  the  pro- 
portion of  three  to  two,  as  nearly  as  may  be  judged  by  the 
total  number  of  all  cases  of  all  kinds  of  diseases  treated. 

The  proportion  of  negroes  with  venereal  disease  is,  how- 
ever, greater  than  this,  as  the  negro  is  but  little  liable  to 
malarial  diseases,  while  the  whites  are  very  obnoxious  to 
these  troubles  ;  aside  from  this,  the  diseases  are  strictly 
comparable.  The  kind  of  employment  being  very  much  the 
same — short  trips,  frequent  short  stops  ashore,  high  wages, 
irregular  lives — aside  from  climatic,  the  only  difference  is 

due  to  race. 

Table  VI. 


New 
Orleans. 

(TU.andC.) 
District  of  District  of 
Ohio.         Missis- 
sippi. 

District  of 

the  Great 

Lalces. 

Total  number  of  all  eases 

Gonorrhffia 

8,116 

590 

52 

14 
11-3 

20,380 

1,376 

127 

16 
10-8 

18,368 

1,107 
106 

16-5 
10-4 

33,082 

2,860 

362 

Ratio  of  gonorrhcea  to  ail  dis- 

13 

Ratio  of  stricture  to  gonorrhoea 

8 

The  first  three  columns  give  an  average  ratio  of  strict- 
ure to  gonorrhoea  10'8. 

The  ratio  of  gonorrhoea  to  disease  is  approximately  the 
same  in  the  first  three  districts.  Somewhat  greater  in  the 
district  of  the  Great  Lakes,  due  probably  to  the  number  of 
cases  being  swollen  in  the  former  by  malarial  diseases — 
eight  gonorrhoeas  in  the  white  give  one  stricture.  In  the 
mixed  clientele  it  requires  10'9  gonorrhoeas  to  give  one 
stricture.  Dividing  the  gonorrhoeas  among  the  races  in  the 
proportion  of  two  fifths  negroes  and  three  fifths  whites — 
about  the  proportion  of  the  races  admitted  for  all  diseases — 
every  eight  gonorrhoeas  among  the  whites  give  one  .strict- 
ure, as  on  the  Great  Lakes.  (Though  other  tables  show  a 
greater  proportion,  I  use  this  only  ;  let  each  table  prove 
itself.)  Twenty-three  gonorrhoeas  among  negroes  furnish 
one  stricture  ;  then  there  is  a  simple  calculation — as  eight 
to  twenly-three,  or  three  times  as  many  strictures  in  the 
white  as  in  the  negro,  gonorrhceas  being  the  same. 

In  Table  I  we  get  one  to  every  four  and  a  half  white, 
and  one  to  every  twelve  and  a  half  negro,  or  (nearly)  three 
times  as  many  strictures  in  the  white  as  in  negroes.  In 
Table  II  the  ratio  is  even  greater,  as  five  is  to  twenty,  or 
four  times  the  strictures  in  white  as  in  the  colored,  gonor- 
rha-as  being  the  same. 

There  arc,  so  far  as  I  know,  no  reliable  statistics  extant 
indicating  tl)e  ratio  of  stricture  to  gonorrh(ca — in  other 
words,  what  proportion  of  gonorrha-as  result  in  stricture. 
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Milton  *  says:  "  Should  tlie  disease  last  a  certain  time, 
a  certain  per  cent,  will  be  followed  by  swelled  testicle  and 
stricture.  .  .  .  There  is,  indeed,  reason  to  believe,"  he 
continues,  "that  in  some  persons  a  tendency  to  stricture 
takes  place  almost  as  soon  as  the  gonorrhoea  has  loell  estab- 
lished itself,  and  that  up  to  a  certain  degree,  at  anj'  rate,  it 
constantly  and  uniformly  tends  to  get  worse.''''  He,  how- 
ever, deplores  the  fact  that  no  statistics  exist  or  are  likely 
to  come  forward,  from  the  difficulty  of  getting  at  the  truth 
we  require  for  this  information.  To  get  this,  he  says : 
"First  of  all  it  would  be  necessary,  before  attempting  any 
deduction,  to  divide  the  whole  male  population  in  a  given 
district  into  a,  those  who  had  had  gonorrhoea,  and  6,  those 
who  had  not;  and,  secondly,  the  males  must  again  be  di- 
vided into  c,  those  suffering  from,  and  d,  those  free  from 
stricture.  The  proportion  of  c  to  a  and  h  would  give  us 
something  like  data." 

Bellield,f  after  quoting  a  number  of  cases  in  proof  of 
his  position,  the  reasons  why  stricture  is  so  often  over- 
looked, says : 

"  There  are  two  reasons  why  so  many  strictures  are 
overlooked;  indeed,  only  the  pronounced  ones  (those  of 
small  caliber)  are  recognized  by  the  ordinary  method. 
First,  the  cylindrical  sounds  fail  to  detect  a  slight  or  a  re- 
silient stricture;  second,  the  meatus,  when  of  fair  size,  is 
tacitly  regarded  as  the  measure  of  the  urethral  caliber ;  for, 
although  this  relation  of  the  meatus  to  the  urethral  caliber 
is  not  formulated  as  a  distinct  proposition,  yet  it  is  held  in 
practice  by  nearly  all  surgeons  who  use  only  the  ordinary 
sounds,  for  they  rarely  deem  it  necessary  to  enlarge  a 
fair-sized  meatus  in  "sounding  for  stricture,"  though  just 
why  the  meatus  is  regarded  as  an  index  to  the  dimensions 
of  the  urethra  does  not  appear;  indeed,  we  would  expect 
the  meatus,  like  the  mouth  of  every  other  pipe  designed  by 
Nature  or  art  to  throw  a  stream,  would  be  smaller  than  tTie 
stream  behind  it,  and  this  is  found  to  be  true  by  actual 
measurement." 

Many  excellent  surgeons  decline  to  regard  as  a  stricture 
anything  which  will  admit  a  No.  12  English  sound,  and  in 
this  they  follow  no  less  an  authority  than  Sir  Henry 
Thompson,  J  who  says  :  "  If  Nos.  10  or  11  of  our  scale  goes 
easily — above  all,  if  it  is  withdrawn  without  being  held  and 
slides  out  with  perfect  facility — take  my  word  for  it  he  has 
no  stricture."  Belfield  cites  a  case  in  which  a  24  English 
sound  passed  and  returned  "  without  any  serious  resist- 
ance," but  upon  the  introduction  of  a  36  French  bulb  two 
decided  contractions  were  found  to  exist.  "  With  the 
urethrometer  I  found  that  the  caliber  of  the  urethra  at  these 
points  was  only  thirty-three  and  thirty-one."  By  dilating 
urethrotomy,  this  patient  was  cured  of  a  gleet  which,  with 
its  preceding  gonorrlKca,  had  lasted  nearly  two  years. 

Within  the  past  few  days  I  have  been  consulted  (here 
in  San  Francisco)  by  a  patient  who  had  for  some  time  been 


•  Milton.  Paiholoffi/  and  Treatment  of  Oonorrhmi.  Fifth  edition, 
pp.70,  71. 

+  Belfield.  DheancK  of  the  Urinary  and  3falc  Sexual  Ori/anx, 
pp.  87-39. 

t  Duease*  of  the  Urinary  Oryanit,  1 882,  p.  1 8. 


under  treatment,  by  a  surgeon  of  recognized  ability,  for 
neuralgia  of  the  bladder  and  perinseum,  a  slight  gleet,  etc. 
Stricture  had  been  recognized,  "but  was  of  too  large  a  cali- 
ber to  be  of  any  consequence."  To  use  the  patient's  own 
words :  "  About  every  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  I  have  such  a 
griping  pain  in  the  neck  of  the  bladder  and  between  my 
legs  that  I  can  neither  sit  nor  stand,  but  have  to  double  up 
and  groan,  and  when  I  urinate  it  gets  worse,"  etc.  This 
man  had  been  discharged  from  the  hospital  with  instruc- 
tions to  pass  a  "bougie  "  twice  a  week ;  upon  examining 
him,  much  to  my  surprise,  a  No.  23  English  sound  passed 
into  the  bladder  and  returned  with  but  little  resistance.  A 
bulbous  sound,  30  French,  met  with  considerable  opposi- 
tion in  withdrawal.  I  cut  his  stricture  up  to  34  French. 
The  neuralgia,  vesical  tenesmus,  gleet,  etc.,  have  entirely 
disappeared,  and  the  patient  is  rapidh*  recovering  from  a 
pronounced  aniemic  condition  into  which  he  had  fallen.  I 
introduce  these  cases  to  show  the  necessity  of  using  either 
a  urethrometer  or  bulbous  sound  in  searching  for  stricture; 
the  ordinary  cylindrical  sound  is  not  intended  for  diagnostic 
purposes.  The  ordinary  normal  urethral  caliber  is  rarely 
less,  usually  more,  than  17  English  (30  French),  and  a  con- 
siderable constriction  may  oppose  no  resistance  to  a  No.  12 
or  15  sound. 

In  the  following  (and  past)  tables  I  am  not  speaking 
of  old  men  in  whom  strictures  are  found  "  with  special  fre- 
quency," but  of  men  in  the  prime  of  life. 

To  judge  rationally  as  to  the  frequency  with  which  gon- 
orrhoea is  complicated  with  or  followed  by  stricture,  the 
two  tables  directly  following  are  taken  from  the  white  race 
only,  and  cover  a  period  of  eight  years  combined. 

Table  VII. 
Relative  Frequency  with  which  Gonorrhoea  is  followed  by  Stricture. 


Port  of  San 
Francisco. 

District  of  the 
Great  Lakes. 

Average. 

995 

318 

3 

4,044 
478 

■-H 

Ratio •. . 

Of  these  two  districts,  the  average  is  five  and  a  half  gon- 
orrhoeas to  give  one  stricture. 

The  next  table  is  larger  and  covers  a  greater  number  of 
cases. 

Table  VIII. 


District  of 

North 
Atlantic. 


All  disen.^ieif 1B,718 

Cionorrlicra 1,123 

Stricture 164 

Uatio  of  {jouoiTlicea  to 

nil  disensies 15 

Ratio  of   stricture    to 

gonorrtioea 7 


District  of  District  of 
Middle  ;  the  Great 
Atlantic.  {    Lakes. 


20,408 

I,R99 

238 

13 
H 


40,957 

4,044 

473 

10 

8i 


District  of 


11,246 

1,124 

847 

10 

3 


Aver- 
age. 


In  the  districts  given  above  we  find  the  highest  estimate  ' 
to  be  eight  and  a  half  gonorrhoeas  to  one  stricture;  the  low- 
est, three  gonorrha-as  to  one — an  average  of  six  and  a  half; 
to  this  we  add  the  average  got  in  Table  VII,  6J  -|- 5J  = 
12  -7-  2  =  6,  adding  the  two  averages  and  dividing  by  two, 
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the  number  of  tables  taken,  and  we  get  for  our  general  av- 
erage six.  This  is  slightly  more  than  heretofore,  but  it  is 
not  difficult  to  take  the  ratio  from  the  other  tables,  as  4i  -|- 
4|  +  8  +  5^ -  +  6i  =  29yTj  -4-  5  =  5f|,  so  near  six  that  it 
practically  gives  us  the  same  result.  We  may  conclude, 
then,  that  this  number  of  gonorrhoeas  will,  as  a  rule,  pro- 
duce a  stricture,  and  our  conclusions  are  based  on  the  care- 
ful analysis  of  sixteen  thousand  five  hundred  and  thirty-five 
ca.ses  of  gonorrhoea  and  nearly  three  thousand  strictures, 
and  extending  over  a  period  of  eight  years  and  a  half  of 
time. 

Having  satisfied  ourselves  as  to  the  frequency  of  strict- 
ure in  both  races,  we  will  make  a  combination  of  the  tables 
which  include  both.  Such  a  combination  takes  in  Tables 
I,  II,  III,  and  VI. 

Table  IX. 
Combination  shoxeiiig  Frequency  of  Stricture  in  White  and  Cofored Race~*i. 


Table  I . . 
Table  II. 
Table  III 
Table  VI 


20i 
12i 


25J 


174 


l-2i 

1 

8 

20 

1 

i) 

•23 

1 

4 

,        23 

1 

4 

,    m 

4 

H 

Thus  in  twenty-five  and  a  quarter  whites  we  get  four 
strictures  (one  in  six),  while  it  requires  seventy-eight  and 
a  half  negroes  (one  in  twenty  nearly),  or  more  than  three 
times  as  many  negroes,  to  give  the  four  strictures,  gouor- 
rhcKas  being  the  .same. 

To  sum  up  :  The  negro  is  more  liable  to  contract  gon- 
orrhoea, but  is  much  less  liable  to  get  stricture  as  a  result ; 
about  one  stricture  to  twenty  gonorrhoeas.  The  proportion 
6f  gonorrhoeas  in  whites  producing  stricture  is  six  to  one, 
one  stricture  to  six  gonorrhoeas.  Negro,  twenty  gonor- 
rhoeas, one  stricture  ;  mixed  clientele,  ten  and  nine  tenths 
gonorrhoeas,  one  stricture;  white,  six  gonorrhceas,  one  strict- 
ure. Gonorrh(L>a  occurs  about  once  in  twenty  cases  of  sick- 
ness among  white  men,  and  about  once  in  five  cases  of  sick- 
ness among  negro  males. 

Treatment  can  and  does  lessen  the  liability  to  strictures 
by  curing  the  disease.  As  to  mode  of  treatment,  injections, 
if  properly  used,  do  not  increase  the  liability  to  stricture. 
No  injections  were  used  in  the  cases  of  Table  III.  Injec- 
tions of  solution  of  cocaine  are  excellent  in  irritable  urethra 
and  bladder  and  vesical  tenesmus.  Used  just  before  mic- 
turition, they  have  no  equal  in  preventing  these  distressing 
symptoms.     Care  is  necessary  in  their  use.* 

San  FitANCiaco,  Cal.,  June  5,  1890. 


•  1  have  found  nothing  equal  to  hydrastine  in  treatment  of  jjonor- 
rhcea. 

U    Hydrastinu' 

Zinei  acvtat..        i 
riumbi  aeetat.,   \ 
A(|iia!  pura-. 
M.     Sig. :  V»e  a^  injection  after  liaving  waalied  unt  llii-  urethra 
with  warm  water.     Internnlly:  alkalies  and  eopaiba. 


. .  .  f-T.  j  to  ij : 
Si  hi:  j. 


A  PRELIMINARY  REPORT  ON 

THE  TEEATMENT  OF  ATROPHIC  EHINITIS 

(DRY  CATARRH)  WITH  ICHTHYOL.* 

By   DAVID   PHILLIPS,    M.  D. 

There  is  probably  no  disease  that  causes  the  patient 
greater  unhappiness  or  is  more  disgusting  to  his  family  and 
friends  than  atrophic  rhinitis.  The  terribly  dry  sensation 
in  the  nose  and  throat,  the  disgusting  scabs  and  disagree- 
able odor,  make  him  a  social  outcast,  and  he  is  likely  to  be- 
come morose  and  gloomy,  unfit  for  work  or  pleasure.  Under 
the  plans  of  treatment  heretofore  pursued  it  has  usually 
taken  months,  even  years,  to  give  relief.  Seiler  says : 
"With  the  best  and  most  faithfully  carried  out  treatment 
a  cure  can  not  be  eflFected  in  less  than  a  year,  and  it  often 
requires  much  more  time  than  that." 

There  was,  therefore,  great  need  for  improvement  in  the 
treatment  of  this  disease,  and  I  began  searching  for  a  more 
etfective  remedy  than  those  heretofore  used.  1  found  that 
ichthyol  had  proved  available  in  atrophic  conditions  else- 
where, specially  to  possess  excellence  in  skin  troubles;  and 
as  the  eruptive  diseases  of  the  skin  occurred  also  on  the 
mucous  membrane,  and  as  mucous  membrane,  when  pro- 
lapsed and  exposed  to  conditions  similar  to  that  of  the  skin, 
soon  resemble  dermoid  tissue — in  fact,  they  are  interchange- 
able— I  thought  this  agent  ichthyol  well  worthy  of  a  trial. 
The  results  thus  far  obtained  have  been  surprising.  It  was 
thought  advisable  to  use  an  oily  solution  of  the  drug,  and 
an  order  for  such  solution  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  differ- 
ent druggists.  At  last,  after  months  of  experimentation, 
Mr.  Thomas  Latham,  of  Seventy-fifth  Street  and  Third  Ave- 
nue, succeeded  in  making  a  five  per-cent.  solution  in  kero- 
line,  and  it  was  with  this  preparation  that  the  cases  were 
treated.  The  number  of  eases  treated  to  date  is  twenty- 
seven.     The  first  application  was  made  seven  months  ago. 

The  case  was  that  of  a  lady  twenty-three  years  old.  Both 
sides  of  the  nose  were  in  an  atrophic  condition,  the  inferior 
turbinated  bodies  beins  barely  perceptible,  and  the  mucous 
membrane  of  what  remained  of  the  middle  turbinates  present- 
ing a  shrunken  and  crenatcd  appearance;  the  pharynx  could  be 
seen  through  the  anterior  nares.  Treutment  was  commenced 
with  a  one  per-cent.  ichthyol  solution  whicli  was  gradually  in- 
creased to  a  five-per-ccnt  solution. 

During  the  tirst  two  weeks  scab  formation  censed,  and  by 
the  end  of  a  month  the  odor  Iiad  disappeared.  By  this  time  the 
mucous  membrane  had  lost  its  creniited  ni)pe«rance  and  was 
slifrhtly  moist.  The  applications  were  miide  every  other  day 
the  first  two  months,  weekly  during  the  third,  and  twice  in  the 
fourth  month. 

The  patient  was  seen  a  few  days  ago  and  said  that  she  had 
never  expected  to  be  so  well.  There  had  been  no  return  of  her 
symptoms.     She  still  uses  a  spray  at  night. 

The  second  patient  had  a  liypertro])hic  condition  of  the  right 
side  of  the  noso  and  an  atrophic  condition  of  the  lower  portion 
of  the  anterior  and  middle  parts  of  the  left  side.  There  were 
not  many  scabs,  hut  the  odor  was  very  olfeni-ive.  A  five-per- 
cent, sidniioih  WHS  used  from  the  start.  In  a  month  nil  symp- 
toms had  (lisni>peared.  I  saw  this  patient  six  weeks  ago  and 
there  had  then  lieen  no  relapse. 


*  Read  before  the  Section  in  I.arjTigology  and  Rhinology  of  the  New 
York  Academy  nf  Medicine,  March  24,  18!)1. 
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It  would  be  a  waste  of  time  to  give  histories  of  all  cases 
treated.  Suffice  it  to  say  tbat  in  all  the  cases,  but  one,  to  be 
hereafter  described,  iraproveinent  was  manifested  after  the 
second  application  and  scab  formation  stopped  in  from  a 
week  to  ten  da_vs.  In  those  cases  attended  with  much  odor, 
although  the  scabs  cease  forming,  the  odor  remains  for 
some  time,  usually  for  three  or  four  weeks,  though  there  is 
an  improvement  in  this  respect  after  the  first  week. 

The  patients  declare  themselves  delighted  with  the 
change  in  their  condition,  and  it  has  been  difficult  to  keep 
some  of  them  coming  to  the  hospital  after  a  few  weeks" 
treatment,  they  considering  themselves  cured.  Three  of  the 
patients  had  been  coming  to  the  hospital  for  months,  and 
a  numl)er  of  different  plans  of  treatment  had  been  tried  on 
them,  but  without  success.  On  the  pharynx  the  remedy 
relieves  the  distress  tiiat  the  patients  complain  of,  but  the 
mucous  membrane  presents  the  same  appearance  to  the  eye 
as  before  treatment.  In  only  two  cases  was  there  anv 
change  in  this  respect;  it  appeared  softer  and  more  thick- 
ened. In  one  case  of  atrophic  rhinitis  the  remedy  proved 
an  absolute  failure.  This  was  the  case  of  a  bov  who  had 
been  treated  for  the  last  three  years  by  Dr.  H.,  who  had  tried 
on  him  every  new  treatment  suggested.  This  boy  com- 
plained that  the  treatment  made  him  sleepy  and  stupid  and 
also  gave  him  headaches.  He  may  have  a  peculiar  idiosyn- 
crasy as  regards  this  drug.  I  have  commenced  its  use  in 
cases  of  chronic  laryngitis,  and  hope  soon  to  study  its 
effects  on  tubercular  and  syphilitic  affections  of  the  lar- 
ynx. 

About  three  mouths  ago  I  placed  the  solution  in  the 
hands  of  several  friends,  who  have  kindly  sent  me  reports 
of  the  cases  treated.  A  description  of  two  of  them,  fur- 
nished me  by  Dr.  Frank  M.  Hillyer  and  Dr.  M.  E.  Hen- 
ne.ssy,  will  illustrate  the  quick  effects  of  the  drug. 

Dr.  Ilillyer's  report  was  as  follows: 

Miss  M.,  aged  fifteen,  applied  for  the  relief  of  a  very  offen- 
sive ozsena.  Three  years  ago  she  commenced  treatment  for 
what  was  evidently  a  hypertrophic  condition.  As  her  symp- 
toms at  that  date  were  inability  to  breathe  through  the  nos- 
trils, she  was  advised  to  use  salt  and  water  by  a  throat  spe- 
cialist. She  used  the  wash  as  was  directed,  and  a  year  later 
tlie  nostrils  here  still  so  closed  that  she  could  not  expel  the 
acctiimilations.  About  that  time  her  breath  became  foetid.  The 
family  physician  was  called  in,  and,  although  expressing  very 
little  hope,  suggested  that  salt  and  water  was  the  best  thing  she 
cohIiI  use  to  clear  out  the  heiid.  The  breath  became  so  offen- 
sive that  she  had  to  leave  school,  and  was  oven  avoided  by  her 
family.  When  I  lirst  examined  the  nostrils  they  were  plugged 
to  the  anterior  oritice  with  inspissated  mucus.  After  they  had 
been  cleaned,  an  application  of  a  five-percent,  solution  of  kero- 
line  iclithyol  was  made.  The  patient  was  ordered  a  two-per- 
cent, solution  as  a  spray  in  a  compound  of  menthol  and  ben- 
zoinol.  The  character  of  the  secretions  changed  after  the  third 
day  and  were  less  offensive.  At  the  end  of  the  first  week  she 
wa^  able  to  expel  the  greater  (piantity  of  the  mucus.  The  mu- 
cous membrane,  which  was  absolutely  parched  and  devoid  of 
any  color,  has  during  the  last  week  been  covert'd  with  a  film  of 
moisture  and  has  taken  on  a  slight  blusb.  The  condition  of  the 
I)art9  is  improving  gradually  but  surely. 

Dr.  Hennessy  reports  the  following: 


Miss  M.,  twenty-two  years  old,  suffering  trom  "dry  throat," 
which  was  persistent  for  three  years,  applied  to  the  Throat  De- 
partment of  the  Manhattan  Eye  and  Ear  Hospital  for  relief. 
Examination  showed  dry  condition  of  the  nasopharynx  and 
oro-pharynx.  A  thin  film  of  dried  secretion  covered  the  nasal 
mucous  membrane.  The  patient's  voice  was  husky,  and  she 
complained  that  the  swallowing  of  liquids  was  jiainfnl.  This 
patient  had  gone  the  rounds  of  our  different  clinics  and  had  ex- 
hausted the  list  of  drugs  used  for  such  cases  without  receiving 
relief — in  fact,  she  believed  she  was  worse.  The  ichthyol  solu- 
tion was  applied  to  the  pharynx.  The  immediate  result  was  mar- 
velous. The  poor  girl  pronounced  herself  entirely  comfortable 
for  the  first  time  in  three  years.  Knowing  this  would  be  but 
temporary,  she  was  directed  to  return  in  three  days.  The  lirst 
application  was  made  on  Friday,  and  on  the  following  Monday 
she  reported  as  having  been  entirely  comfortable  until  the  mid- 
dle of  that  day.  The  applicati'in  was  repealed,  and  the  patient 
directed  to  procure  an  atomizer  for  daily  use  at  home.  Two 
weeks  have  elapsed  and  she  remains  as  well  as  after  the  first 
application.  No  return  of  the  dryness  at  any  time  since,  though 
the  appearance  of  the  pharynx  is  unchanged. 

The  mode  of  application  of  the  remedy  is  as  follows: 
The  nose  is  sprayed  with  an  alkaline  solution  and  cleaned 
by  means  of  cotton  wrapped  around  an  applicator.  If 
necessary,  the  spraying  is  repeated  until  the  nose  is  thor- 
oughly cleaned.  It  is  then  dried  and  the  five-per-cent. 
keroline  ichthyol  solution  is  applied  thoroughly  by  means 
of  the  cotton-wrapped  applicator.  An  oily  spray  for  clean- 
ing is  not  advisable,  for,  although  it  softens  the  secretions,  a 
certain  part  of  the  oil,  with  what  it  has  in  solution,  remains 
on  the  mucous  membrane,  which  prevents  the  ichthvol  solu- 
tion from  coining  in  contact  with  the  membrane.  The  pa- 
tient is  ordered  to  clean  the  nose  night  and  morning  with 
an  alkaline  spray,  after  which  he  sprays  in  a  mixture  con- 
sisting of  one  part  of  keroline  ichthyol  to  from  three  to 
five  parts  of  liquid  alboline.  A  little  cucalyptol  ornienthol 
may  be  added  to  this  to  disguise  the  fishy  taste  of  the 
ichthyol.  There  is  generally  some  serous  discharge  follow- 
ing the  use  of  the  spray,  which  lasts  about  half  an  hour. 

If,  however,  the  strength  of  the  solution  used  in  spray- 
ing is  too  great,  there  is  some  pain  and  the  discharge  lasts 
for  hours,  and  is  followed  by  an  excessive  sense  of  dryness. 

The  patients  are  also  put  upon  constitutional  treatment 
— such  as  cod-liver  oil,  Fellows's  hypophosphites,  etc. — and 
all  pressing  and  necrosed  parts  removed. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  staff  of  the  throat  depart- 
ment of  the  Manhattan  Eye  and  Ear  Hospital,  in  which  hos- 
pital the  trials  have  mostly  been  made,  so  careful  an  ob- 
server as  Dr.  O.  B.  Douglas  expressed  the  belief  that  the 
remedy  would  prove  of  great  value  in  the  treatment  of  this 
class  of  diseases. 

In  the  Australian  Mediral  Gazette  of  September  15, 
1890,  Dr.  A.  Mueller,  speaking  of  the  therapeutic  action  of 
ichthyol,  says : 

"The  therapeutic  effects  of  ichthyol  must  be  ascribed  to  a 
peculiar  close  combination  between  sulphur  and  carbon,  intro- 
ducing both  elements  into  the  system  in  a  pure  and  at  the  same 
time  soluble  form.  They  consist,  briefiy  stated,  in  a  contrac- 
tion of  congested  and  abnormally  distended  capillaries.  When- 
ever such  congestion  and  oonseijuent  distention  exists,  be  it 
active  or  passive,  the  bencficiiil  action  of  ichthyol  becomes  al- 
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most  imiDediately  raaDifest.  It  is  only  by  bearing  tbis  in  mind 
and  by  considering  capillary  congestion  in  one  form  or  the 
other,  as  accompanying  the  most  heterogeneous  diseases — in 
fact,  as  frequently  being  the  disease  we  have  to  treat — that  we 
can  understand  the  efficacy  of  ichtbyol  in  numerous  afiections 
that  have  no  relation  whatever  to  each  other  and  between 
which,  barring  the  congestion  of  capillaries,  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  find  a  single  feature  of  similarity  or  analogy."* 

This  would  suggest  its  employment  in  bay  asthma. 

In  conclusion,  I  ha\  e  to  thank  Dr.  Robert  T.  Howe  and 
others  for  the  very  valuable  aid  they  have  given  in  prose- 
cuting the.se  researches. 

131  East  Eighty-sixth  Street. 


FIVE  CASES  OF 
AXIAL  EOTATION   OF  OVAKIAN  TUMORS 

OCCURRING  I.V  THE  PRACTICE  OF  MR.  LAWSOX  TAIT. 
By  FRED  B.  ROBINSON,  M.  D., 

TOLEDO,   OHIO. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  British  Medical  Association  at 
Birmingham,  January'  30,  1891,  Mr.  Lawson  Tail  gave  a 
short  report  of  the  following  four  cases  of  twisted  ovarian 
pedicle  which  had  occurred  just  lately  in  his  practice.  I 
took  the  notes  of  bis  report  and  was  enabled  to  supplement 
them  through  the  kindness  of  Dr.  Christopher  Martin,  who 
is  Mr.  Tait's  assistant.  Dr.  Martin  demonstrated  part  of 
the  specimens  at  the  same  meeting.  Mr.  Tait  has  had  a 
vast  experience  in  the  subject  of  rotated  tumors  and  talks 
with  fascinating  interest  on  this  as  yet  little  explored  field. 
He  has  acquired  such  a  mastery  in  abdominal  diagnosis  and 
such  skill  and  dexterity  in  executing  abdominal  sections 
that  his  work  is  generally  of  interest  to  all  gymecologists. 
1  am  sure  that  the  following  cases  can  be  read  with  benefit 
by  every  gyna;cologist.  The  genius,  pluck,  and  untiring 
energy  of  Mr.  Tait  have  cultivated  pelvic  and  abdominal 
surgery  far  beyond  the  hopeful  dreams  of  even  the  present 
surgeon  of  fifty  years.  The  very  simplicity  of  his  methods 
and  work  confounds  men,  and  his  unequaled  results  tell 
the  simple  story  of  a  wonderful  and  gratifying  progress.  I 
have  never  witnessed  in  any  country  such  genius  of  diag- 
nosis or  such  skilled  dexterity  in  difficult  laparotomies  as 
in  his  practice. 

I  have  freely  introduced  comments  and  remarks  thrcugh- 
'iut  the  report,  whicli  I  drew  up  in  a  short  conversational 
~tyle.  The  explanations  and  views  noted  in  the  paper  1 
have  simply  added  to  Mr.  Tait's  short  report  of  the  eases. 

Case  I. — Mrs.  N.,  aged  sixty-one.  hospital  patient  under 
I  lie  care  of  Dr.  Chri.-itopher  Martin,  widow.  Changeof  life  twelve 
vi'arsago;  had  complained  of  fullness  of  abdomen  and  general 
dyspeptic  conditions.  Dr.  Martin  recognized  a  cyst  about  the 
'izo  of  a  six  months'  pregnancy  and  advised  its  removal.  She 
lirsitatcd  about  the  operation  and  returind  in  a  week's  time 
with  no  change.  Three  days  afterward  she  called  Dr.  Mnrtin, 
who  found  her  suffering  from  acute  symptoms  which  began  the 


•  This  therapeutic  action  is  advanced  by  Dr.  Mueller  to  account  for 
the  action  of  iciithyol  in  certain  skin  diseiiscs,  intestinal  troul>lc,  iiiul 
neuralgias.  It,  of  course,  would  not  explain  its  action  in  atrophic  con- 
dltioDB. 


day  before  quite  suddenly.  She  was  propped  up  in  bed,  in.great 
pain,  with  dry,  brown  tongue,  and  frequent  vomiting.  The  ab- 
domen was  greatly  distended  and  on  touch  very  tender,  and 
there  was  marked  constipation.  The  pulse  was  130  and  tem- 
perature 101-5°  F.  The  cyst  had  doubled  iu  size  in  three  days. 
Dr.  Martin  went  to  see  Mr.  Tait,  and  communicated  the  case  and 
symptoms  to  him.  Mr.  Tait  diagnosticated  at  once,  without  see- 
ing the  woman,  that  it  could  scarcely  be  anything  hut  an  axial 
rotation  of  an  ovarian  tumor.  He  said,  "  That  is,  no  doubt,  a 
tumor  twisted  on  its  pedicle  with  hamorrhage  discharging  in 
it." 

It  mav  be  noted  that  a  tumor  with  a  pedicle  capable  of 
being  twisted  to  the  point  of  strangulation  will  allow  the 
arterial  blood  to  pump  into  it  long  after  the  return  venous 
blood  is  cut  off.  The  twisting  soon  closes  and  occludes  the 
soft- walled  vein,  but  it  is  much  more  difficult  to  occlude  the 
rigid-walled  artery.  So  the  artery  carries  the  blood  into 
the  tumor  loug  after  the  returning  vein  is  completely  ob- 
structed. In  this  manner  the  capillary  blood-vessels  be- 
come overdistended  and  ru[)ture  takes  place,  causing  a  fill- 
ing and  swelling  of  the  tumor  with  blood  and  serum. 

Whenever  an  abdominal  tumor  suddenly  increases  in 
size  in  a  few  days,  one  should  be  on  the  alert  for  twisted 
pedicles  or  rotated  tumors. 

The  same  day  that  Dr.  Martin  discovered  her  .acute  symp- 
toms she  was  conveyed  to  Mr.  Tail's  private  hospital  and  oper- 
ated on.  Mr.  Tait,  assisted  by  Dr.  Martin,  opened  the  abdomen 
and  found  a  large  cyst,  full  of  blood.  The  surface  was  of  a  dark 
reddish-brown  color.  The  pedicle  was  twisted  on  itself  to  the 
right  four  times.  The  tumor  was  in  a  condition  of  gangrene. 
She  made  an  easy  recovery  and  left  the  hospital  twenty  days 
after  the  operation.  Dr.  Martin  informs  me  that  slie  is  well 
since,  as  he  has  seen  her. 

This  is  a  case  in  which  skill  alone  saved  the  patient. 
More  than  once  have  I  seen  late  diagnosis  and  faulty  tech- 
nique cause  the  fatal  doom  of  a  patient.  In  this  case  the 
diagnosis  was  ideal,  the  technique  perfect,  and  the  result — 
life.  However, few  of  us  can  ever  hope  to  attain  to  the  per- 
fected skill  of  Mr.  Tait. 

Case  II. — When  Mr.  Tait  was  spending  a  holiday  in  Flor- 
ence, Italy,  a  couple  of  months  ago,  he  was  asked  to  see  a  s-ick 
lady  by  Dr.  Coldstream,  of  that  city.  The  lady  was  seventy- 
eight  years  old,  and  Dr.  (Coldstream  had  found  her  very  serious- 
ly sick  the  previous  day  with  a  mass  in  the  abdomen.  Her 
menstruation  had  ceased  many  years.  She  was  nuirricd  and 
had  only  one  child.  She  was  a  remarkably  strong  and  healthy 
woman  for  her  age.  When  Mr.  Tait  saw  her  she  liad  a  worn 
and  anxious  look  and  was  in  acute  pain  all  over  the  abdomen. 
The  pain  had  set  in  two  evenings  before  very  suddenly,  and 
was  caused,  according  to  her,  by  twisting  the  body  while  get- 
ting into  bed.  Six  months  previous  slie  had  a  swelling  in  the 
right  leg,  and  a  physician  recognized  a  tumor  in  the  abdomen. 
She  thought  she  had  been  increasing  in  size  for  three  years, 
but  was  under  the  impression  that  she  was  only  getting  stout. 
All  the  functions  of  the  body  were  considered  by  Dr.  Cold- 
stream to  be  normal,  but  the  abdomen  was  very  tense  and  pain- 
ful. It  was  evident,  Mr.  Tait  noted,  that  the  tumor  reached 
from  the  pelvis  to  the  xiphoid  cartilage.  She  had  some  dark- 
brown  vomiting  and  could  not  permit  any  manipulation  of  the 
abdomen,  and,  from  the  history,  Mr.  Tait  diagnosticated  the 
presence  of  an  ovarian  tumor  which  had  hecomc  rotated  on  its 
axis  and  twirtcd  so  many  times  that  it  had  suffered  strangula- 
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tioii.  Dr.  OoIil8tream  had  eased  the  pain  by  administering 
morphine.  Mr.  Tait  informed  tlie  patient  and  her  friends  that 
she  was  not  beyond  surgical  aid  even  at  her  advanced  age,  but 
that  if  anytliing  were  done  it  must  be  done  quickly,  as  dehiy 
was  out  of  the  question  in  her  case.  After  much  discussion, 
the  patient  .accepted  the  risk  of  the  operation.  Mr.  Tait  op- 
erated the  same  day  and  found,  on  opening  the  abdomen,  a  large 
strangulated  ovarian  tnmor  of  a  dark  reddi.sh-brown  color,  with 
bloody  pas  in  its  cavity  and  texture.  The  tumor  was  rotated 
on  its  pedicle  between  three  and  four  times.  The  pedicle  was 
tied  and  the  tumor  cut  away.  The  patient  made  a  remarkably 
good  recovery.  Her  temperature  did  not  rise  luore  than  one 
degree  above  normal ;  the  highest  recorded  pulse  was  88.  Mr. 
Tait  spoke  highly  of  Dr.  Coldstream's  discretion  and  energy  in 
pressing  for  surgical  interference,  even  at  the  risky  age  of  sev- 
enty-eight, for,  unless  he  bad  recognized  the  gravity  of  the 
condition  .ind  called  in  some  one  who  was  in  tlie  habit  of  act- 
ing energetically  in  a  surgical  direction,  this  old  lady  would  not 
have  had  the  relief  which  the  operation  granted,  and  Mr.  Tait 
generously  laid  the  credit  at  the  door  of  Dr.  Coldstream  and 
not  his  own. 

In  this  case  a  little  knowledge  would  have  been  a  dan- 
i:-crous  thing,  especially  if  it  were  little  enough  to  infuse 
delay  and  hesitation  sufficient  to  end  in  disaster — death. 
This  is  the  triumph  of  possessed  skill  applied  in  perfect 
e.iecution.  It  is  skill  beyond  even  the  Utopian  dreams  of 
our  forefathers.  The  sun  of  progress  is  shedding  a  few 
more  rays  on  our  medical  paths,  but  the  soul  and  main- 
spring of  progress  are  the  individual. 

Case  III. — Mrs.  A.,  aged  forty-nine,  married  twenty-eight 
years,  was  sent  to  Mr.  Tait.  She  bad  three  children,  the  last 
nineteen  years  ago,  since  which  time  sbe  had  had  no  menstrua- 
tion till  last  May.  Since  then  she  had  a  show  with  irregular 
periods  lasting  two  or  three  days,  with  no  pain.  The  last  period 
wiis  two  weeks  previous  to  Mr.  Tail's  seeing  her,  a  month  ago. 
A  year  ago  she  noticed  that  her  abdomen  was  enlarging,  but  she 
suffered  no  pain  or  other  symptom.  When  seen,  her  abdomen 
was  found  enlarged,  and  Mr.  Tait  diagnosticated  a  parovarian 
cyst,  unilocular,  soft,  and  mobile,  with  free  fluctuation.  The 
operation  was  performed  fourteen  days  ago,  and  a  solid  cyst 
full  of  blood-clot  and  fluid  was  found.  The  surface  of  the  cyst 
was  of  a  greenish  hue.  It;  was  strangulated  and  gangrenous. 
The  pedicle  was  rotated  live  or  si.x  times  to  the  right  and  looked 
black,  exactly  resembling  an  umbilical  cord.  The  cyst  was  ad- 
herent to  the  small  and  large  intestines  and  extensively  to  the 
l)elvic  and  abdominal  wall.  It  had  to  be  peeled  oft"  bit  by  bit 
with  the  fingers.  In  this  peeling  oft' and  digging  n|)  and  break- 
ing down  adhesions  and  old  exudates  Mr.  Tait  has  acquired  the 
mint  consummate  skill  I  ever  witnessed.  He  is  a  prince  in  the 
realm  of  se[iarating  old  intiammatory  products  without  de^itruc- 
tion  of  the  imlividual  organs  concerned  in  the  pathological  bed. 
The  peritOBieum  was  flushed  out  and  a  drainage-tube  inserted. 
The  patient  had  an  uninterrupted  recovery,  exce]>t  that  she  had 
a  slight  attack  of  mumps.  It  is  remarkable  in  this  ease  that  there 
was  a  total  absence  of  acute  symptoms.  But  the  oijeration  was, 
no  doubt,  done  in  the  nick  of  time  to  save  life. 

It  is  uncertain  iiow  long  the  tumor  was  stratigiilatod,  as 
one  may  occasionally  be  preserved  a  considerable  time  in  the 
uiiifonn  temperature  of  the  abdomen  and  excluded  from 
the  air.  vSoine  observers  have  noted  tumors  strangulated 
entirely  off  frotii  their  original  pedicle,  and,  having  formed 
new  dianncU  of  nourishiiicni  from  the  sides,  continue  to 
live  from  such  source  of  nourishment.  | 


Case  iV. — Mrs.  D.  was  sent  to  Mr.  Tait  by  Dr.  Clark.  She 
was  married  thirty-eight  years;  last  child  twenty-five  years 
ago ;  had  change  of  life  eight  years  ago,  having  seen  nothing 
since.  About  a  year  ago  she  noticed  the  abdomen  getting 
larger,  and  especially  on  the  right  side,  low  down.  The  sub- 
stance increased  and  developed  so  as  to  grow  in  the  right  lum- 
bar region.  The  patient  .said  it  worked  up  into  the  loin.  She 
had  no  pain  until  eleven  weeks  ago,  and  then  she  began  to  sufifer 
pain  in  the  right  iliac  region,  not  constant,  but  increased  by 
exertion.  She  found  she  was  worse  if  she  lay  on  her  left  side 
and  had  to  lie  on  her  back  or  right  side.  The  mass  of  the  tumor 
lay  on  the  right  kidney,  and  Mr.  Tait  diagnosticated  tumor  of  the 
right  kidney  in  addition  to  a  pelvic  mass,  which  could  be  felt 
from  the  vagina.  Abdominal  section,  sixteen  days  ago,  re- 
vealed a  tumor  of  the  left  ovary  packed  in  the  pelvis,  and  ex- 
tending as  high  as  the  umbilicus.  On  being  tapped,  the  fluid 
was  found  to  be  thick  pus.  It  was  removed,  and  the  pedicle 
tied  off.  The  ruptured  mass  was  found  to  be  a  tumor  of  the 
right  ovary  with  an  extremely  long  pedicle,  which  was  twisted 
like  an  umbilical  cord.  It  lay  in  the  flank  over  the  right  kid- 
ney above  the  other  tumor.  It  was  a  multilocnlar  cyst  and  cov- 
ered on  the  surface  with  grape-like  cysts  resembling  somewhat 
those  char.icteristic  of  Rokitansky's  tumor. 

In  this  case  the  tumor  was  not  infiltrated  with  blood, 
as  it  is  probable  the  axial  rotation  had  not  progressed  suffi- 
ciently to  produce  strangulation.  Of  course,  a  pedicle  of  a 
tumor  may  slowlj'  and  gradually  acquire  a  spiral  form  with- 
out venous  obstruction,  just  as  the  umbilical  cord  carries 
on  its  normal  blood  currents  through  its  spiral  arteries  and 
vein.  But  there  may  come  a  point  in  the  axial  rotation  of 
such  tumors,  be  it  slow  or  rapid,  when  the  twist  in  the 
pedicle  mechanically  occludes  the  returning  venous  blood, 
while  the  artery  continues  to  pump  in  its  regular  supply, 
thus  inducing  capillary  rupture  and  hiemorrhage  into  the 
tumor.  The  twist  on  the  pedicle  would  need  to  be  quite 
considerable  to  arrest  the  entrance  into  the  tumor  of  arte- 
rial blood  or  to  mechanically  occlude  the  caliber  of  the 
artery. 

Mr.  Tait  remarked  that  the  twist  in  this  pedicle  was 
noteworthy,  as  it  was  from  before  backward  and  to  the 
left,  while  all  other  tumors  found  twisted  on  their  pedicles 
were  from  before  backward  and  to  the  right. 

Mr.  Tail's  theory  of  axial  rotation  of  tumors  on  their 
pedicles  is  that  it  is  probably  caused  by  the  filling  and 
emptying  of  the  rectum.  In  this  case  his  theory  is  con- 
firmed, as  it  would  be  the  ascending  colon  in  the  case  of  a 
tumor  in  the  right  lumbar  region,  and  that  would  cause  the 
tumor  to  rotate  to  the  left;  but  if  it  were  on  the  left  side, 
the  emptying  and  filling  of  the  rectum  would  cause  the 
tumor  to  rotate  to  the  ri^rht.  This  case  made  an  easy  re- 
covery without  any  untoward  incident. 

Since  I  put  the  foregoing  reports  and  comnicnts  together, 
another  patient  with  axial  rotation  of  a  tumor  has  been 
operated  on  : 

Case  V. — Two  weeks  ago  Mrs.  X.  came  to  the  hospital  with 
an  enlarged  abdomen.  She  was  twenty-four  years  old  ;  inen- 
struatioQ  began  at  fifteen  and  was  regular.  She  was  married 
fifteen  months,  and  had  a  child  at  the  end  of  the  first  nine 
months  of  nuirried  life.  The  birth  was  normal  and  no  instrn- 
nients  were  used.  Two  weeks  after  labor  the  )>elly  was  as  large 
as  it  is  now  (six  months  aftci  ).    She  has  some  pain  in  the  ])elvi8 
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and  back.  There  appears  a  cvst  a  hand's  breadth  above  the 
pabes.  The  night  before  she  was  given  a  mild  laxative  and  the 
abdomen  was  washed. 

Mr.  Tait  does  not  have  any  special  operating-room  in 
his  private  hospital,  but  he  operates  in  the  patient's  own 
mom.  His  operating-table  is  simply  a  board  resting  on 
two  wooden  horses.  A  blanket  is  thrown  over  the  board. 
Tlie  patient  is  generally  put  to  sleep  in  her  own  bed.  While 
^he  is  anjesthetized,  the  nurses  bring  in  the  necessary  in- 
vtruments,  which  are  very  few  and  very  simple.  When  the 
patient  is  narcotized  and  on  the  operating-table,  Mr.  Tait 
'>rnes  into  the  room  and  quickly  observes  if  all  is  ready. 
He  has  a  bag  containing  his  sponges,  which  he  opens  and 
'ounts  out  a  certain  number,  and  makes  one  nurse  respon- 
sible for  them. 

At  this  operation  Dr.  Christopher  Martin  gave  the 
anaesthetic,  Mr.  Tait  stood  at  the  right  of  the  patient,  and  I 
stood  on  the  opposite  side  to  assist  if  necessary  ;  but  Mr. 
Tait  does  nearly  all  his  own  work  in  an  operation.  He 
uses  a  little  scalpel  with  a  blade  about  an  inch  long.  He 
seems  to  always  make  as  short  an  incision  as  possible. 

In  this  case  he  opened  the  abdomen  by  a  very  short  incision, 
and  in  the  wound  a  cyst  appeared,  which  was  tapped,  and  out 
of  it  ran  a  dark-green  fluid,  looking  not  unlike  the  stool  in  sum- 
mer diarrhoea.  The  wound  was  enlarged  and  the  cyst  was 
found  universally  adherent.  The  adhesions  were  fine  and  deli- 
cite  and  very  vascular.  Mr.  Tait  at  once  pronounced  it  a  rotated 
tamor.  The  wall  of  the  tumor  presented  dark  patches  which 
had  the  appearance  of  dead  tissue,  and  these  patches  gave  it  a 
mottled  appearance.  The  tumor  had  rotated  so  much  that  it 
almost  cut  off  all  nutrition  through  the  pedicle,  and  was  now 
receiving  its  nourishment  through  its  walls.  The  cyst  was 
drawn  out  of  the  wound  and  ligated  off.  The  abdomen  was 
closed  by  silk  sutures  including  skin,  fascia,  muscles,  and  peri- 
tonaeom.  A  glass  drainage-tube  was  inserted,  and  the  woman 
made  an  easy  recovery.  (To-day  is  the  thirteenth  day  after  the 
operation,  and  she  is  doing  excellently.) 

Now,  there  is  no  doubt  that  this  tumor  rotated  on  its 
pedicle  during  labor,  for  she  distinctly  stated  that  her 
belly  was  just  as  large  two  weeks  after  labor  as  now.  The 
tumor  had  not  altered  in  size  in  six  months.  She  did  not 
complain  very  much. 

This  tumor  had  gone  on  to  a  state  of  gangrene,  and  re- 
sumed its  living  activity  by  new  sources  of  nutrition 
through  the  new  adhesions  which  formed  by  the  inflamma- 
tion universally  on  the  tumor  walls.  She  did  not  come 
because  she  was  any  sicker  now  than  at  any  other  time,  but 
simply  because  her  local  doctor  told  her  she  had  a  tumor 
and  it  should  be  removed. 

These  arc  all  successful  cases ;  but  in  some  cases  ot 
rotation  of  tumors  on  their  pedicles  late  diagnosis  makes 
them  fatal,  and,  unless  a  man  is  bold  in  advising  surgical  in- 
terference, it  quickly  gets  too  late  to  do  any  good. 

I  remember  a  case  sent  to  Professor  Czerriy,  of  Heidel- 
berg, in  1884.  When  the  woman  entered  Professor 
Czerny's  clinic  she  was  very  sick.  Her  belly  was  quite 
large,  and  her  pulse  and  temperature  were  both  high. 
Professor  (^zerny  said,  for  the  moment  he  was  unable  to 
diagnosticate  the  case,  but  that  he  would  carefully  examine 
her  again  in  a  little  while,  and  that  he  would  operate  in  a 


short  time  any  way,  as  she  was  in  imminent  danger.  On 
opening  the  abdomen,  the  tumor  was  found  in  an  advanced 
state  of  gangrene.  It  had  rotated  on  its  pedicle  and  cut 
off  the  venous  circulation  until  the  tumor  was  engorged  to 
death.  The  woman  was  so  badly  infected  before  the  op- 
eration that  she  died  in  three  hours  (?)  after  it. 
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Abscesses  of  the  glandular  system  are  of  sufficiently 
frequent  occurrence  to  be  familiar  to  every  practitioner. 
The  cause  of  this  trouble  is  variously  ascribed  to  diathesis 
or  to  some  external  infection.  It  is  with  regard  to  the  lat- 
ter cause  that  the  writer  wishes  to  deal  mainly. 

Before  considering  the  more  recent  writers  on  the  seti- 
ology  of  adenopathy  it  may  be  well  to  notice  the  general 
situation  of  these  swellings.  While  a  glandular  inflamma- 
tion may  occur  in  almost  any  portion  of  the  body,  it  is  in 
the  neck  that  we  most  generally  find  this  disease.  Treves  (1) 
reports  that  in  a  series  of  155  cases,  131  occurred  in  the 
neck,  12  in  the  neck  and  axilla,  1  in  the  neck  and  groin, 
and  1  in  the  neck,  groin,  and  axilla.  W.  W.  Van  Ars- 
dale  (2)  says  that  out  of  555  cases,  adenitis  of  cervical  ori- 
gin had  occurred  in  the  proportion  of  23  per  cent,  in  adults 
and  7*7  per  cent,  in  children. 

Etiology. — Henoch  (3)  shows  that  suppuration  is  espe- 
cially marked  during  the  first  years  of  infancy  ;  the  younger 
the  child  the  more  frequent  the  abscess.  He  believes  that 
there  must  be  a  distinct  suppurative  diathesis.  Bouchut 
attributes  the  frequent  suppuration  to  three  diatheses — (a) 
puerperal,  (A)  strumous,  and  (c)  syphilitic,  the  first  referring 
to  a  child  who  has  nursed  milk  from  a  mother  suflferiiig  from 
puerperal  infection.  Eschcrich  (4)  declares  that  in  all  chil- 
dren at  the  breast,  whether  they  are  well  or  ill,  the  Staphy- 
lococcus albus  and  the  Staphylococcus  aureus  are  constantly 
to  be  found  in  the  liver  and  in  the  more  superficial  layers 
of  the  epidermis.  These  pyogenic  germs  may  set  up  an  in- 
flammation. Wallace  Wood  (5)  comes  to  the  conclusion 
that  there  is  a  glandular  temperament  or  constitution,  just 
as  there  is  a  muscular  or  nervous.  Under  the  name  of 
micro-polyadenopathy  Legroux  (6)  describes  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  lymphatic  glands  which  are  so  commonly 
found  in  the  necks  of  children.  These  inflamed  glands  are 
found  in  cases  presenting  tubercular  manifestations,  or  may 
be  due  to  dentition  or  the  lymphatic  state.  Daremborg  (7), 
of  Cannes,  has  seen  this  specific  polyadenopathy  in  rela- 
tion with  tubercular  tonsils,  and  further  states  that  tuber- 
cular amygdalitis  can  be  produced  easily  by  the  cohabita- 
tion of  children  with  tuberctilar  patients. 

While  a  large  number  of  writers  believe  that  there  is  a 
special  diiithesis  in  the  causation  of  these  abscesses,  there 
is  also  to  be  considered  as  another  factor  in  their  jctiology 
external  infection.  .Several  cases  are  recorded  of  rapid  in- 
fection due  to  a  slight  external  injury.  Alexander  (8)  re- 
lates the  case  of  a  patient  who  had  inflamed  axillary  glands 
two  hours  after  pricking  his  finger  with  a  needle.     Many 
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writers  ascribe  the  frequency  of  cervical  adenitis  in  chil- 
dren to  abrasions  in  the  mouth.  A.  Jacobi  (2)  says  that 
cracked  lips  may  admit  microbes  and  thus  develop  ade- 
nitis. Dumenil  (9),  in  an  article  on  this  subject,  states  that 
as  the  lymphatic  irjauds  of  the  neck  receive  the  lymphatic 
vessels  coming  from  tiie  buccal,  nasal,  and  pharyngeal  cavi- 
ties, they  are  especially  liable  to  receive  infectious  particles 
which  are  carried  in  the  air. 

Bearing  upon  this  latter  point  the  writer  presents  the 
following  cases  for  consideration  : 

Case  J. — John  B.,  aged  three  months,  has  had  eczema 
capitis  et  faciei  for  over  a  month,  and  which  the  mother  states 
has  never  yielded  to  treatment.  When  first  seen  by  me,  in 
.January,  1891,  the  entire  scalp  and  face  presented  an  ugly  ap- 
pearance, the  exudations  having  dried  into  a  dark-brown  crust, 
which  covered  the  entire  face  and  scalp  as  with  a  mask  or  hood. 
Iq  about  a  week  this  condition  began  to  yield  to  treatment. 
About  three  weeks  from  the  time  I  tirst  saw  the  child  a  small 
swelling  was  noticed  Just  below  the  angle  of  the  inferior  max- 
illa. The  tumor  was  firm  and  hard  to  the  touch,  but  appar- 
ently not  painful.  In  two  days  its  size  increased  to  about 
that  of  a  pigeon's  egg,  and  the  child  evinced  pain  on  press- 
ure. Topical  and  systemic  remedies  were  used  without  any 
benefit,  as  the  glands  grew  rapidly  in  size  and  tluctuation  was 
soon  plainly  noticeable.  My  colleague,  Dr.  J.  R.  Healy,  saw 
the  case  with  me,  and  we  decided  that  operative  measures 
should  be  speedily  adopted,  the  cliild  having  at  this  time  high 
fever  and  tendency  to  convulsive  attacks.  We  operated  on 
February  21st  at  3  i-.  m.,  and  the  child  died  on  the  following 
day  at  10  p.  m.,  evidently  from  shock.  The  abscess  lay  largely 
beneath  the  sterno-cleido  mastoid  muscle,  and  had  burrowed 
along  this  muscle  down  under  the  clavicle.  From  its  position 
and  the  large  number  of  riiles  in  the  upper  part  of  that  side  of 
the  chest,  the  writer  is  inclined  to  think  that  tlie  pus  found  some 
vent  in  that  direction.     No  autopsy  was  permitted. 

Case  II. — Mary  B.,  aged  two  years,  sister  of  the  patient 
wliose  history  is  given  in  Case  I.  About  three  days  after  the 
death  of  the  baby  this  patient  was  taken  sick  with  a  high  fever, 
preceded  by  a  cliill.  No  apparent  cause  could  be  found  for  the 
febrile  action  at  first  visit.  The  next  day  a  swelling  was  no- 
ticed at  the  angle  of  the  inferior  maxilla;  no  evidence  of  quinsy 
was  found.  The  tumor  did  not  yield  to  medical  treatment,  and 
an  operation  was  advLsed.  Dr.  Healy  again  assisted  me,  and 
an  incision  along  the  border  of  the  muscle  brought  into  view 
an  enlarged  gland,  whose  tissues  were  very  much  necrosed,  and, 
on  passiug  a  director  under  the  muscle,  a  large  quantity  of  pus 
was  evacuated.  The  parts  were  curetted  and  a  drain  was  in- 
troduced, antiseptic  precautions  being  followed  throughout,  as 
in  the  first  case. 

This  patient  is  improving  rapidly.  Tiie  mother  is  apparent- 
ly a  healthy  woman,  whose  family  history  is  good.  The  father 
has  eczema,  but  gives  no  specific  history  ;  a  paternal  uncle  died 
of  phthisis. 

Case  III. — Female,  aged  two  months.  This  patient  was 
weaned  when  three  weeks  old,  on  account  of  its  mother's 
breasts  being  too  sore  to  be  nursed  at.  The  mother  was  treated 
by  the  writer  for  an  abscess  in  tlie  left  breast,  which  it  became 
necessary  to  lance.  About  the  second  week  of  March,  1891, 
the  child's  aunt  informed  me  that  its  breast  was  sore  and  in- 
Hnmed,  but  I  did  not  see  it.  Warm  applications  of  camphorated 
oil  were  suggested,  but  this  evidently  had  no  effect,  for,  when 
the  child  was  first  seen  by  me  two  days  later,  a  well-marked 
abscess  had  formed  about  the  nipple  of  the  left  breast.  An 
incision  into  the  abscess  evacuated  about  four  drachms  of  pus. 


Other  than  this  trouble  the  child  is  healthy  and  well  nourished, 
and  made  a  rapid  recovery. 

Case  IV. — .J.  D.,  male,  aged  nineteen  months.  When  first 
seen  the  swelling  was  under  the  ear  and  extended  over  an  area 
about  three  inches  in  diameter;  it  was  intensely  inflamed  and 
painful,  but,  as  no  fluctuating  point  could  be  found,  a  topical 
application  of  equal  parts  of  compound  iodine  and  belladonna 
ointments  was  applied  under  hot  dressings,  and  syrup  of  iodide 
of  iron,  in  gtt.  v  doses,  given  internally.  In  two  days  there 
was  an  appreciable  diminution  in  the  swelling,  and  it  gradually 
progressed  until  resolution  took  place  without  surgical  interfer- 
ence. The  mother  of  this  patient  is  tuberculous,  and  an  older 
child  was  just  recovering  from  an  attack  of  phlegmonous  ton- 
sillitis. 

Case  V. — John  S.,  aged  two  months.  This  case  has  already 
been  reported  by  the  writer  in  detail  (10).  The  swelling  was 
similar  to  that  in  Case  IV,  but  medical  treatment  was  of  no 
avail.  As  the  child  presented  many  pyoemic  symptoms,  an 
operation  was  performed,  resulting  in  a  complete  recovery.  In 
this  case  the  family  history  was  good,  the  child  was  well  nour- 
ished and  healthy  otherwise,  and  an  older  child  in  the  family 
had  never  had  any  glandular  swellings. 

It  has  also  been  my  privilege  this  winter  to  see  sev- 
eral cases  of  glandular  enlargement  in  children  ;  in  many 
instances  more  than  one  in  a  family,  or  in  persons  living  in 
the  same  house.  The  majority  of  these  cases  have  been 
controlled  by  topical  applications,  and  in  some  instances  a 
tonic  was  given. 

In  Cases  I  and  11  there  seems  to  have  been  present  that 
suppurative  diathesis  spoken  of  by  Henoch.  The  second 
child  was  infected  frotn  the  baby,  probably  by  kissing  it  on 
the  mouth — a  not  infrequent  method  of  inoculation.  Case 
III  presents  a  peculiar  condition,  inasmuch  as  the  abscess 
here  was  at  the  nipple.  The  mother  of  this  child  had  a 
suppurative  mastitis.  Did  the  child  nurse  any  milk  contain- 
ing infective  material  (the  puerperal  diathesis  of  liouchut), 
or,  knowing  that  the  nipple  in  a  babe  is  pervious,  did  the 
mother,  in  handling  the  child,  so  infect  the  nipple  as  to  set 
up  a  suppurative  inflammation  in  the  rich  network  of 
lymphatics  which  is  found  in  the  mammary  gland  ?  In 
Case  IV  the  patient  may  possibly  have  been  infected  in  a 
similar  manner  as  in  Case  II.  The  elder  child  had  amyg- 
dalitis; they  both  slept  with  their  mother,  and  she  has 
phthisis,  and,  according  to  Daremberg,  the  mother  may 
have  infected  both.  Case  V  is  apparently  another  of  those 
cases  formerly  known  as  "  idiopathic,"  but  undoubtedly 
due  to  infection  either  from  a  suppurative  process  or  to 
unhygienic  surroundings. 

Treatment. — Various  topical  applications  are  recom- 
mended, ranging  from  simple  hot  or  cold  packs  to  elaborate 
formulas.  Personal  experience  has  led  me  to  use  an  oint- 
ment composed  of  equal  parts  of  ung.  iodi  co.  and  ung. 
beiladonnic,  generally  under  moist  heat ;  and  to  it  the 
majority  of  these  cases  have  yielded  in  a  few  days.  When- 
ever the  swellings  have  been  persistent,  or  the  patient's 
general  condition  has  indicated  the  need  of  it,  a  tonic  has 
been  given,  composed  of  syr.  ferri  iodid.  cum  syr.  hypophos. 
CO.,  in  doses  varying  with  ago  and  condition. 

Cod-liver  oil  is  highly  spoken  of  by  many  writers, 
but  it  has  been  my  experience  that  children  either  will 
not  take  it   or,  through  careless  nursing,  take  it  so  irregu- 
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larly  that  little  good  is  derived  from  it.  Among-  otlier 
topical  applications  advised  is  penciling  the  swellings  with 
lunar  caustic;  and  Alexander  (8)  recommends  the  api)lica- 
tion  of  compresses  wet  with  a  solution  of  tincture  of  lobelia, 
one  to  three,  in  water. 

When  the  swellings  do  not  speedily  show  signs  of 
yielding,  early  and  free  incision  into  the  glands  is  a  method 
apt  to  benefit  the  patient  in  the  quickest  manner.  It  is 
my  belief  that  if  an  incision  had  been  made  earlier  in  Case 
I  the  burrowing  could  not  possibly  have  occurred,  and  per- 
haps a  life  might  have  been  saved. 

We  must  always  bear  in  mind  that  pus  is  rarely  ab- 
sorbed;  and  in  young  children  the  longer  we  procrastinate 
in  operating,  the  greater  will  be  the  toxaemia  and  conse- 
quent nervous  depression,  and  the  more  danger  there  will 
be  to  our  patients  from  the  operation. 
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A  :note  ox  epilepsy. 

By  H.  S.  DRAYTON,  M.  D. 

In  chronic  epilepsy  the  patient  shows  a  want  of  vital 
tone.  There  is  an  uneasy,  excitable  manuer  ;  restless  eyes, 
with  the  pupil.s  dilated  usually  ;  a  relaxed  state  of  the  mus- 
cles, yet  the  responses  of  the  reflexes  to  local  irritation  are 
abnormal  or  exaggerated.  As  a  rule,  the  mind  shows  a  cor- 
respondence with  the  general  nervous  tone,  being  highly 
excitable  and  spasmodic  in  expression.  The  skin  exhibits 
vascular  change,  want  of  complete  nutritive  support,  the 
color  being  sallow,  patchy,  or  dark,  and  suggestive  of  a 
sluggish  circulation.  One  can  not  help  thinking  of  liver 
disturbance  on  observing  such  a  skin,  and  examination 
usually  elicits  the  fact  of  biliary  derangement. 

In  discussing  the  probable  state  of  the  brain  that  pre- 
cedes the  epileptic  convulsion,  one  authority  (Dr.  lirock- 
way)»ays:  "There  is  an  important  vaso-motor  center  for 
the  brain  vessels  in  the  region  between  the  optic  thalamus 
and  subthalamic  region  above  and  the  pyramidal  decussa- 
tion below.  The  pupils  through  the  irritability  o(  this 
center  undergo  contraction,  and  immediately  afterward 
they  relax."  .\n  excitement  of  peripheral  nerves  that  may 
produce  a  Miinultaneous  action  of  the  sympathetic,  causing 
an  increased  flow  of  blood  toward  the  brain,  or  that  may 
reduce  the  arterial  pressure  in  the  cerebral  vessels,  will 
throw  the  circulation   in  the  convolutions  in  the   district 


supplied  by  those  vessels  out  of  balance,  and  unconscious- 
ness with  the  epileptic  clonus  immediately  ensue.  The 
attack  is  doubtless  precipitated  in  most  cases  by  uncompen- 
sated blood-pressure,  the  area  in  which  the  brain  lesion  ex- 
ists being  rendered  hypersesthetie  and  out  of  control.  Ob- 
struction of  the  venous  blood  is  consequent  upon  the  dis- 
turbance of  the  arterial  circulation,  and  the  accumulation 
of  the  former  in  the  capillaries  of  the  medulla  is  indicated 
by  the  reflex  contraction  of  the  cervical  muscles. 

Meynert  ventures  the  opinion  that  some  change  in  the 
chemical  constitution  of  the  venous  blood  is  the  excitant  of 
the  symptoms  observed  in  the  post-convulsive  act.  In 
petit  mal  the  patient  may  have  a  brief  acces  with  uncon- 
sciousness for  a  moment  and  not  fall,  the  arterial  disturb- 
ance being  in  such  case  confined  to  the  cortex,  while  the 
basal  ganglia  are  unaft'eoted  and  able  to  continue  their 
functions  automatically. 

Meynert  suggests  that  those  cases  in  which  there  is  a 
variety  of  sensory  phenomena  show  the  effect  of  variable 
blood-pressure  in  the  convolution  areas.  I  think  that  with 
the  facts  of  localization  in  mind  few  will  take  issue  on  this 
point.  One  arterial  trunk  being  engorged  by  a  sudden  aiHux, 
and  its  district  of  supply  rendered  hypenvraic,  the  sensory 
centers  in  that  area  will,  as  a  consequence  of  the  abnormal 
stimulus,  manifest  their  function  to  the  consciousness  for  a 
time.  For  instance,  if  it  is  the  region  of  visual  percep- 
tion, the  patient  will  see  a  play  of  color,  or  luminous  ob- 
jects, etc.  If  it  is  the  olfactory  district,  odor  of  one  sort 
or  another  will  be  noted.  The  speech  center  indicates  ex- 
citement by  phrases,  exclamations,  snatches  of  song  being 
mentally  recognized,  and  so  on.  Thus  on  most  rational 
grounds  we  have  an  explanation  of  the  peculiar  "  aura " 
that  this  or  that  epileptic  may  experience,  and  this  aura, 
while  not  identical  with  the  sense  functions  of  the  diseased 
part  of  the  brain,  if  disease  exists,  will,  as  a  rule,  help  toward 
the  diagnosis. 

It  should  bo  remarked  further  that  the  multiplied  re- 
searches of  neurologists  with  regard  to  the  aetiology  of  epi- 
lepsy show  that  the  great  majority  of  its  causes  are  extra- 
cerebral  and  the  spasm  is  due  to  the  reflex  irritability  of  an 
unstable  vaso-uiotor  center.  The  small  minority  of  cases 
in  which  the  cause  is  a  positive  brain  lesion  have  little  en- 
couragement for  medical  treatment  aside  from  possible  se- 
dation. Surgery  has  a  record  of  many  excellent  diagnoses, 
but  few  cures.  Of  the  reflex  class,  however,  we  can  speak 
hopefully  and  maintain  that  even  old  cases  may  be  greatly 
relieved  by  careful  management,  in  which  hygiene,  massage, 
and  hypnotism  are  factors.  Intelligeut  massage  of  the  head 
for  the  purpose  of  promoting  the  balance  of  the  circulation 
and  so  reducing  abnormal  blood-pressure  with  its  tendency 
to  congestion  in  any  region  of  the  brain  I  hold  to  be  of 
high  value,  and  nmch  of  my  success  in  treating  the  cases 
that  have  come  under  my  care,  I  feel  assured,  has  been  due 
mainly  to  manipulations  of  the  head  at  the  time  of  an 
expected  crisis.  The  mental  reaction  that  may  be  induced 
through  nuipustion  is  not  to  be  overlooked  as  a  factor  in 
the  procedure  of  relief,  for  doubtless  at  times  its  influence 
in  abating  neural  excitement  exceeds  that  of  any  mechani- 
cal treatment. 
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LETTER   FROM   WASHINGTOX. 

The  Recent  Meeting  of  the  American  Medical  Association. —  The 

Affairs  of  the  Association's  Journal. — The  Association   of 

American  Medical  Editors. — Receptions. 

Washington,  May  10,  1S91. 

The  American  Medical  Association  adjourned  on  Friday 
morning  after  one  of  the  pleasantest  meetings  in  its  bistory. 
The  arrani;enients  for  the  business  of  the  association  were  ex- 
cellent, and  there  was  absolutely  no  fault-tinding  on  the  part  of 
the  visitors.  The  weather  was  fine,  the  hotel  accomiiiodatioDS 
were  ample,  and  the  meeting  was  successful  from  a  professional 
point  of  view. 

In  some  sections  there  were  too  many  papers,  but  this  was 
happily  smoothed  over  by  having  them  read  by  abstract  in 
most  cases,  and  in  the  cases  of  absentees  they  were  read  by 
title.  The  growing  disposition  to  the  multiplication  of  papers 
in  the  larger  sections  is  likely  to  result  in  an  absolute  rule  re- 
quiring .abstracts  in  all  cases. 

The  question  of  the  permanent  place  of  publication  of  the 
Journal  was  decided  in  the  first  meeting  of  the  board  of 
trustees  in  favor  of  Chicago.  This  action  was  taken.  I  am  in- 
formed, not  because  of  any  change  in  the  opinion  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  board,  but  l>ecause  they  were  convinced  that  tlie 
majority  of  the  member^  of  the  association  earnestly  desired  to 
retain  the  Journal  in  Chicago.  They  respected  tliat  desire,  and 
therefore  made  a  special  report  to  that  effect,  which  was  read 
on  the  first  day  of  the  meeting.  There  had  been  excited  a  very 
bitter  feeling — one  so  intense  as  to  endanger  the  continuance  of 
the  publication  in  any  other  city;  so  even  here,  where  there  is 
naturally  some  disappointinent,  there  is  a  feeling  that  the  trust- 
ees acted  wisely.  There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  the  exist- 
ing management  will  be  changed  at  the  next  session  of  the 
board,  and  among  the  gentlemen  mentioned  as  likely  to  be  ap- 
pointed editor  are  Dr.  J.  C.  Culbertson,  of  Cincinnati;  Dr.  C. 
N.  Moyer,  of  Chicago ;  and  Dr.  Frank  Woodbury,  of  Philadel- 
phia. It  seems  probable  that  a  new  business  manager  also  will 
be  appointed.  The  selection  of  Detroit  as  the  next  place  of 
meeting  gives  satisfaction. 

The  editors'  dinner  at  Chamberlin's,  on  Monday  night,  was 
an  enjoyable  affair.  Dr.  F.  L.  Sim,  the  president  of  the  Asso- 
ciation of  American  Medical  Editors,  was  unavoidably  absent  on 
account  of  sickness,  and  Dr.  Frank  Woodbury,  the  vice-presi- 
dent, called  the  meeting  to  order.  A  telegram  of  sympathy 
with  Dr.  Sim  was  sent  by  the  association.  Dr.  Woodbury  was 
elected  president  for  the  ensuing  year.  The  banquet  was  in  the 
best  style  that  Cliamberlin  could  furnish,  and  Surgeon-General 
Hamilton  was  the  toast-master.  The  speeches  were  fully  up  to 
the  average. 

On  Tuesday  night  the  physicians  of  Washington  gave  a  gen- 
eral reception  to  the  members  of  the  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation and  the  ladies  of  their  families.  The  great  parlors  of 
the  Arlington  were  ablaze  with  the  beauty  and  grace  of  the 
Capital,  and  the  visiting  members  were  evidently  pleased  with 
the  entertainment.  The  famous  Marine  Band  contributed  not 
a  little  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  afi'air.  The  Corcoran  Art  Gal- 
lery, tlie  National  Museum,  and  Mr.  Waggnman's  private  gallery 
were  thrown  open  for  the  guests.  On  Thursday  evening  Sur- 
geon-General Sutherland  gave  a  reception  in  the  Army  Medical 
Museum,  and  Director  Goode  received  at  the  National  Museum. 
Ex-Surgoon-Goneral  Hammond  gave  a  magnificent  reception  on 
Wednesday  evening,  and  the  visitors  were  greatly  ])lea8ed  with 
tlie  fine  interior  of  the  mansion  and  the  hospitality  of  their  host. 


NEW  YORK   MEDICAL  JOURNAL, 

A    Weekly  Review  of  Medicine. 


NEW  YORK,   SATURDAY,    MAY   16,  1891. 


DISEASE   ATTRIBUTED  TO   CLEANLINESS. 

Filth  diseases  are  common,  and  now,  it  appears,  cleanliness 
has  departed  sufficiently  from  its  proper  place  next  to  godli- 
ness to  afflict  poor  humanity  with  ills  that  are  hard  to  bear. 
In  the  Journal  of  Cutaneous  and  Oenito-urinary  Diseases  Dr. 
E.  Merrill  Ricketts  calls  attention  to  a  skin  affection  found 
almost  exclusively  among  society  women  or  others  who  keep 
the  skin  scrupulously  clean,  especially  that  of  the  face.  There 
is  redness,  with  scaliness  and  considerable  burning.  Exposure 
to  draughts  of  hot  or  cold  air  increases  these  symptoms.  A» 
times  there  is  much  pain,  causing  loss  of  sleep. 

This  disease  is  found  to  be  due  to  water,  soap,  towels,  and 
scrubbing.  The  epidermis  upon  the  cheek,  brow,  and  eyelids, 
being  thinner  than  at  any  other  part  of  the  body,  is  more  easily 
removed.  Therefore  the  frequent  application  of  simple  water, 
even  without  the  use  of  the  towel,  means  disaster,  especially  if 
soap  is  used.  An  excess  in  the  exfoliation  of  the  cuticle  ex- 
poses the  papillfB,  which  are  obliged  to  protect  themselves  by 
exuding  serum  that  afterward  becomes  incrusted.  This  seals 
the  pores  of  the  skin  hermetically  juntil  the  epithelium  is  re- 
stored. In  the  frantic  effort  to  secure  a  good  complexion,  this 
scrubbing  goes  on  with  a  vigor  that  would  wear  out  shoe 
leather.  A  society  belle  is  said  to  have  confessed  to  having 
applied  Lubin's  powder  thirteen  times  within  twelve  hours, 
each  time  after  the  face  had  been  thoroughly  washed  with 
Pears's  soap! 

Since  beauty  is  largely  an  affair  of  complexion — being  liter- 
ally skin-deep,  but  none  the  less  lovely  for  all  that — it  behooves 
the  generous  practitioner  to  come  to  the  rescue  and  save  the 
skins  of  the  high-minded  washed.  Instead  of  soap,  Dr.  Rick- 
etts suggests  the  use  of  good  olive  oil,  applied  two  or  three 
times  a  day  with  some  soft  silk  or  linen  fabric.  What  is  called 
olive  oil — really  sweet  or  cotton-seed  oil,  or  essence  of  lard — is 
not  the  thing  to  use,  but  that  pure  and  bland  article  that 
southern  Frenchmen  make  in  such  perfection.  It  is  difficult  to 
secure,  but  those  that  seek  it  can  find  it. 

The  ancient  Greeks  knew  soap,  but  among  them  it  was  used 
for  renovating  fabrics,  especially  those  of  wool,  but  not  for 
cleansing  the  skin.  Chevreuil  published  his  researches  in  1813 
in  regard  to  the  process  of  saponification,  and  from  this  date 
the  chemistry  of  soap-making  has  made  rapid  advancement. 
Now,  soap  would  not  be  so  injurious  if  it  was  perfectly  pure, 
but  a  perfectly  pure  soap  is  the  substance  of  things  hoped  for. 
Lime,  gypsum,  heavy  spar,  stearite,  and  pipe-clay  are  some  of 
the  chief  adulterations,  and  these  things  are  unfavorable  to  a 
milk-and-roses  or  pcaches-and-cream  complexion.  The  happy 
possessor  of  a  delicate  skin  must  suffer  to  be  beautiful — it  will 
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pay — and  forej^o  the  luxury  of  too  much  water  and  the  ac- 
cessories of  the  bath.  The  delicate  skin  must  be  petted,  not 
combated  as  though  it  were  an  enemy.  Gentle  measures  here, 
as  in  the  sterner  atfairs  of  life,  bring  about  harmony  and  satis- 
faction. The  admirers  of  coral  lips  and  rosy  cheek? — there  are 
many  in  the  profession — have  a  new  gospel  to  preach,  and  that 
is  temperance  in  the  matter  of  cleanliness. 


MINOR   PABAGRAPUS. 

TOBACCO    IN'   THE   TREATMENT   OF   DIPHTHERIA. 

Dh.  S.  ScnwiTZER,  in  the  Province  medicale,  says  that,  from 
observation  of  persons  who  are  habitual  chewers  of  tobacco, 
and  noting  their  immunity  from  local  infectious  diseases  of  the 
throat,  he  was  led  to  employ  it  in  the  treatment  of  diphtheria. 
It  was  used  in  the  form  of  an  alcoholic  extract  and  an  infusion. 
In  small  children  the  extract  was  painted  on  the  suspected 
diphtheritic  patches  once  in  twenty-four  hours,  and  for  adults 
the  infusion  was  used  as  a  gargle.  The  author  has  seen  no  bad 
results  follow  the  use  of  the  tobacco,  even  in  very  young  in- 
fants. He  is  satisfied  of  the  favorable  therapeutical  action  of 
this  remedy,  as  it  has  been  employed  by  him  in  sixty  cases  of 
diphtheria,  and  in  but  seven  of  this  number  have  the  results 
been  unsatisfactory.  As  a  gargle,  the  author  recommends  it  as 
being  far  superior  to  any  other  in  this  disease.  To  make  the 
extract,  equal  parts  of  tobacco-juice  and  alcohol  are  used.  At 
the  time  of  the  application,  fifty  parts  of  the  extract  are  diluted 
with  from  thirty-live  to  forty  parts  of  alcohol.  For  the  in- 
fusion, two  parts  of  tobacco  leaves  are  used  with  two  hundred 
of  boiling  water. 

THE   CAUSE   OF  SLEEP. 

TnE  American  Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences  for  Novem- 
ber, 1890,  quoting  from  Mauthner's  paper  on  The  Physiology 
and  Pathology  of  Sleep,  gives  this  as  the  author's  theory : 
Sleep  is  to  be  considered  as  an  evidence  of  tiring  of  the  central 
gray  matter  of  the  ventricles.  Because  of  the  temporary  sus- 
pension of  function  in  this  portion  of  the  brain,  both  tlie  cen- 
tripetal and  the  centrifugal  nervous  paths  communicating  with 
the  cortex  are  cut  ofi'.  Consequently  sensory  impressions  are  not 
conducted  to  consciousness,  although  the  sensory  organs  on  the 
one  hand  and  the  cells  of  the  cerebral  cortex  on  the  other  have 
not  suspended  their  function.  'In  the  same  way  the  motor  cells 
are  normally  innervated  in  dreams,  but,  on  account  of  inter- 
ruption iu  the  conduction  along  the  central  gray  cavities,  no 
motion  is  produced,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  normal  power 
of  conduction  in  peripheral  nerves  remains.  Finally,  the  focal 
symptom  of  ocular  paralysis  is  present,  for  the  falling  of  the 
eyelids  in  those  becoming  sleepy  is  a  true  ptosis,  while  the 
simultaneous  occurrence  of  double  vision  indicates  a  marked 
disturbance  of  innervation  in  the  external  ocular  muscles. 


CHILD    LIKE    I.VSUUANCE. 

During  the  past  few  years  this  suhject  has  met  with  con- 
siderable discussion  in  Rnglnnd,  for  abuses  under  the  system 
hud  become  so  great  that  decided  restrictive  measures  were  re- 
quired. The  original  design  of  sucli  insurance,  to  enable  the 
poor  to  furnish  decent  burial  for  their  children,  was  a  good  one, 
but  the  opportunities  for  abuse  are  very  great.  According  to 
the  Britiiih  Medical  Journal,  a  bill  for  Scotland  lias  been  intro- 
duced into  Parliament  designed  "  to  impose  a  check  on   the 


abuse  of  child  life  insurance."  It  provides  for  compulsory 
registration  of  every  such  insurance  and  of  every  claim  under  it. 
The  record  is  to  contain  a  numberof  particulars  concerning  the 
child,  and  is  to  he  open  to  public  inspection.  Though  little  has 
l)een  said  upon  the  subject  in  this  country,  it  is  not  impossible 
that  the  necessity  may  some  time  appear  for  careful  supervision 
over  such  insurance,  for  abuses  will  certainly  follow  its  general 
adoption. 

PARALYSIS   OF   THE   FACIAL   AND   AUDITORY   NERVES 
DUE   TO   HAEMORRHAGE   INTO   THE   EAR. 

In  the  Brilish  Medical  Journal  for  October  11,  1890,  such  a 
case  is  reported.  The  patient,  sixty  years  old,  though  other- 
wise well,  often  complained  of  vertigo.  During  an  attack  he 
fell  on  the  edge  of  a  curbstone,  making  a  V-shaped  cut  over  the 
occipital  protuberance.  There  was  profuse  hremorrhage  from 
the  left  ear,  and  complete  paralysis  of  the  left  side  of  the  face 
ensued.  A  watch  was  only  faintly  heard  on  the  left  side.  There 
was  tinnitus  auriuni  on  this  side.  In  three  months  the  man's 
condition  was  practically  normal.  The  paralysis  was  evidently 
due  to  hfemorrhage  into  the  internal  ear  and  the  Falloppian 
canal. 

MUSC.E  VOLITANTES. 
Tins  annoying  phenomenon,  so  frequent  in  myopia  and  in 
conditions  affecting  the  inner  coats  of  the  eye,  is  happily  re- 
lieved, says  the  Oazette  des  hopitaux  for  November  6,  1890,  by 
the  following  treatment,  that  must  be  persisted  in  for  some 
time.  It  consists  in  the  daily  instillation  into  the  eyes  of  a  solu- 
tion of  one  part  of  potassium  iodide  in  two  hundred  parts  of 
distilled  water. 

ITEMS,    ETC. 

The  Missouri  State  Medical  Society's  Meeting  occurs  on  the  19th, 
20tli,iiiiil  21st  inst.,  and  not  on  tlie  i:ith,  Ittli,  and  l.'ith,  as  erroneously 
stated  in  our  la^t  issue. 

The  Philadelphia  Polyclinic. — It  is  announced  tliat  the  liospital  lias 
been  thrown  open  to  patients  to  be  treated  by  their  own  physicians,  who 
may  not  be  on  the  ataflf.  This  is  a  move  characteristic  of  the  liberal 
manner  in  which  the  Polyclinic  is  managed. 

The  Mutter  Lectures. — The  seventh,  eighth,  ninth,  and  tenth  lect- 
ures of  the  course  in  surgical  pathology  were  given  iu  the  hall  of  the 
College  of  Physicians,  of  Philadelphia,  on  the  evenings  of  the  12th, 
13th,  14th,  and  15th  inst.,  by  Dr.  Roswell  Park,  of  Buffalo. 

The  Alumni  Association  of  Bellevue  Hospital  held  its  second  an- 
nual dinner  on  Tuesday  evening,  the  12tli  iii.st.,  at  the  Hotel  Brunswick. 
The  attendance  was  large  and  representative  of  many  staffs,  one  being 
that  of  18t9.  Dr.  Charles  Phelps  presided.  The  speeches  were  unu- 
sually bright. 

The  Jefferson  Medical  College  of  Philadelphia.— It  is  announced 
that  Dr.  Hobart  Aniory  Hare  has  been  appointed  to  .succeed  Professor 
liartholnw  in  the  chair  of  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics.  It  is  said 
that  Dr.  Hare  will  soon  retiic  from  the  editorship  of  the  Mrtlital  Xcion. 

The  Beath  of  Dr.  Richard  Gundry,  medical  superintendent  of  the 
State  Hospital  foi  the  Insane  at  Sprin;,'  Grove,  Maryland,  took  place  on 
April  2:i(l.  lie  was  si.\ty-two  years  old.  He  was  a  native  of  England, 
l)ut  came  to  America  when  aljout  sixteen  years  of  age.  He  was  gradu- 
ated from  the  Harvard  Medical  School  in  1H61.  From  1804  his  work 
was  devoted  to  the  care  of  the  insane,  especially  at  the  asylums  at  Co- 
lumbus, Dayton,  and  Athens  in  Ohio  and  at  Catonsville,  Maryland.  He 
was  professor  of  niatcrla  medica,  therapeutics,  and  psychology  at  the 
College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  of  IJaltiniore. 

The  Death  of  General  John  J.  Milhan,  formerly  of  the  medical 
corps  of  tlie  army,  took    place  at    his   liome.  In  New  York,  on  Friday, 
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the  8th  iust.  He  was  in  his  sixty-third  year.  He  was  a  graduate  of 
the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  of  the  class  of  1850.  After 
serving  on  the  house  staff  of  Bellerue  Hospital,  he  entered  the  medical 
corps  of  the  army,  and  served  with  distinction  until  1876.  He  was  wide- 
ly known  and  highly  esteemed. 

Changes  of  Address. — Dr.  Edwin  B.  C'ragin,  to  No.  62  West  Fiftieth 
.Street;  Dr.  R.  C.  Van  Wyck,  from  Poughkeepsie  to  Hopewell  Junc- 
tion, N.  Y. 

Army  Intelligence. — Official  List  of  Changes  in  the  Stations  and 

Duties  of  Officers  scrmng  in  the  Medical  Department,    United  States 

Army,  from  April  26  to  Maij  9,  1891  : 

McKee,  James  C,  Lieutenant-Colonel  and  Surgeon,  having  been  found 
incapacitated  for  active  service  by  an  army  retiring-board,  is,  by 
direction  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  relieved  from  further  duty  as 
attending  surgeon  and  examiner  of  recruits  at  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
and  will  proceed  to  his  home  and  report  by  letter  to  the  Adjutant- 
General  of  the  Army.  Par.  3,  S.  0.  96,  A.  G.  0.,  Washington, 
D.  C,  April  28,  1891. 

Clarke,  Joseph  T.,  First  Lieutenant  and  Assistant  Surgeon,  is  relieved 
from  duty  at  Fort  Riley,  Kansas,  and  will  report  in  person  to  the 
commanding  officer,  Camp  Poplar  River,  Mont.,  for  duty  at  that 
station,  relieving  First  Lieutenant  .Tefferson  D.  Poindexter,  Assist- 
ant Surgeon.  First  Lieutenant  Poindexter,  on  being  relieved  by 
Lieutenant  Clarke,  will  report  in  person  to  the  commanding  officer, 
Fort  Niobrara,  Nebraska,  for  duty  at  that  post.  Par.  14,  S.  0.  102, 
A.  G.  0.,  May  5,  1891. 

McCaw,  Walter  D.,  Captain  and  Assistant  Surgeon,  is  relieved  from 
duty  at  Fort  McPherson,  Ga.,  and  will  report  in  person  to  the  com- 
manding officer.  Camp  Pilot  Butte,  Wyoming,  for  duty  at  that  post, 
relieving  Captain  George  E.  Bushnell,  Assistant  Surgeon.  Captain 
BushneU,  on  being  relieved  by  Captain  McCaw,  will  report  in  per- 
son to  the  commanding  officer.  Fort  McKinney,  Wyoming,  for  duty 
at  that  post.     Par.  14,  S.  0.  102,  A.  G.  0.,  May  5,  1891. 

Kendall,  William  P.,  Captain  and  Assistant  Surgeon,  is  relieved  from 
duty  at  Port  D.  A.  Russell,  Wyoming,  and  will  report  in  person  to 
the  commanding  officer.  Fort  Douglass,  Utah  Territory,  for  duty  at 
that  post.     Par.  14,  S.  0.  102,  A.  G.  0.,  May  5,  1891. 

Edie,  Guy  L.,  Captain  and  Assistant  Surgeon,  is  relieved  from  duty  at 
Fort  Douglass,  Utah  Territory,  and  will  report  in  person  to  the 
commanding  officer.  Fort  Niobrara,  Nebraska,  for  duty  at  that  post, 
relieving  Major  Timothy  E.  Wilcox,  Surgeon.  Major  Wilcox,  on 
being  relieved  by  Captain  Edie,  will  report  in  person  to  the  com- 
manding officer.  Fort  Huaclnica,  Arizona  Territory,  for  duty  at  that 
post.     Par.  14,  S.  O.  102,  A.  G.  0.,  May  5,  1891. 

Cabell,  Jdlian  M.,  First  Lieutenant  and  Assistant  Surgeon,  is  relieved 
from  duty  at  Fort  Niobrara,  Nebraska,  and  will  report  in  person  to 
tht  commandiug  officer.  Fort  Buford,  North  Dakota,  for  duty  at 
that  post,  relieving  Major  Valery  Havard,  Surgeon.  Major  Uavard, 
on  being  relieved  by  Lieutenant  Cabell,  will  report  in  person  to  the 
commanding  officer.  Fort  D.  A.  Russell,  Wyoming,  for  duty  at  that 
post.     Par.  14,  S.  0.  102,  A.  G.  0.,  May  5,  1891. 

GiRARD,  Joseph  B.,  Major  and  Surgeon,  is  relieve<l  from  duty  at  Alca- 
traz  Island,  Cal.,  and  will  report  in  person  to  the  commanding  offi- 
cer, Benicia  Barracks,  Cal.,  for  duty  as  post  surgeon  at  that  post, 
and  attending  surgeon  at  Benicia  Arsenal,  Cal.,  relieving  Major 
John  H.  Jancway,  Surgeon.  Major  Janeway,  on  being  relieved  by 
Major  Girard,  will  repair  to  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  and  assume  the  du- 
ties of  attending  surgeon  and  of  examiner  of  recruits  in  that  city, 
and,  in  addition  to  his  duties  in  Philadelphia,  will  perform  the 
duties  of  post  surgeon,  Frankfort  Arsenal,  Pa.  Par.  14,  S.  0.  102, 
A.  G.  0.,  May  r.,  1891. 

La  Garde,  Louis  A.,  Captain  and  Assistant  Surgeon,  is  relieved  from 
duty  at  Fort  Assinniboine,  Mont.,  and  will  report  in  person  to  the 
commanding  officer.  Fort  McHenry,  Md.,  for  duty  at  tiiat  post,  re- 
lieving Major  Cliarle.^  B.  Byrne,  Surgeon,  Major  Byrne,  on  being 
relieved  by  Captain  La  Garde,  will  report  in  person  lo  the  com- 
manding officer.  Fort  Assinniboine,  Mont.,  for  duty  at  that  post. 
Par.  14,  S.  0.  102,  A.  G.  0.,  May  6,  1891. 


By  direction  of  the  .\cting  Secretary  of  War,  Par.  5,  S.  O.  24,  January 
29,  1S91,  from  this  office,  granting  Patzki,  Julius  H.,  Major  and 
Surgeon,  six  months'  leave  of  absence,  is  so  amended  as  to  grant 
said  leave  on  surgeon's  certificate  of  disability.  Par.  15,  S.  0.  99, 
A.  G.  0.,  May  1,  1891. 

Naval  Intelligence. — Official  List  of  Changes  in  the  Medical  Corps 

of  the  United  Slates  ifavt/  for  the  tieo  weeks  ending  May  9,  1S91  : 

Lung,  George  A.,  Assistant  Surgeon.  Granted  two  months'  leave  of 
absence. 

HoEHLixG,  A.  A.,  Medical  Inspector.  Detached  from  Navy  Yard. 
League  Island,  and  waiting  orders. 

Jones,  W.  H.,  Surgeon.     Ordered  to  Navy  Yard,  League  Island. 

Norton,  0.  D.,  Passed  Assistant  Surgeon.  Detached  from  Naval  Hos- 
pital, Chelsea,  Mass.,  and  waiting  orders. 

Cordeiko,  F.  J.  B.,  Passed  Assistant  Surgeon.  Ordered  to  Naval  Hos- 
pital, Chelsea,  Mass. 

Bradley,  G.  P.,  Surgeon.  Detached  from  Mohican  and  placed  on 
waiting  orders. 

Walton,  T.  C,  Medical  Inspector ;  Bright,  George  A.,  Surgeon ;  and 
Steele,  J.  M.,  Passed  Assistant  Surgeon.  Ordered  to  Naval  Acad- 
emy to  examine  applicants  physically  for  admission. 

DickSon,  S.  H.,  Surgeon.     Ordered  to  the  Constellation. 

Leach,  Philip,  Passed  Assistant  Surgeon.  Detached  from  Naval  Acad- 
emy and  ordered  to  the  Constellation. 

RvSH,  W.  H.,  Passed  Assistant  Surgeon.  Detached  from  the  Saratoga 
and  to  await  duty  to  sea. 

Atlee,  L.  W.,  Passed  Assistant  Surgeon.  Detached  from  Navy  Yard, 
League  Island,  and  ordered  to  the  Saratoga. 

Brownell,  C.  D.  W.,  Assistant  Surgeon.  Ordered  to  Navy  Yard, 
League  Island. 

Marine-Hospital  Service. — Official  List  of  the  Changes  of  Stations 

and  Duties  of  McJinil  Officers  of  the   United  States  Marine- Hospital 

Sen'ice  for  the  tiro  ireels  ending  May  2,  1891 : 

Austin,  H.  W.,  Surgeon.  Detailed  as  member  of  Board  of  Examiners, 
Marine-Hospital  Service,  .\pril  21,  1891.  Detailed  as  chairman  of 
Board  for  Physical  Examination  of  Officers  and  Candidates,  Revenue 
Marine  Service.     April  29,  1891. 

Godfrey,  John,  Surgeon.  Detail  as  member  of  Board  of  Examiners  re- 
voked.    April  21,  1891. 

Irwin,  Fairfax,  Surgeon.  Detailed  as  recorder  of  Board  for  Physical 
Examination  of  Officers  and  Candidates,  Revenue  Marine  Service. 
April  29,  1891. 

Carrington,  p.  M.,  Passed  Assistant  Surgeon.  To  proceed  to  Fcrnan- 
dina  and  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  as  Inspector.     May  1,  1891. 

Stimpson,  W.  G.,  Assistant  Surgeon.  When  relieved,  to  proceed  to 
Savannah,  Ga.,  for  temporary  duty.     May  2,  1891. 

(Ornitted  from  previous  list.) 
Brown,  B.  W.,  Assistant  Surgeon.     Detailed  as  medical  officer.  Reve- 
nue Steamer  Rush,  during  summer  cruise.     April  14,  1891. 

Society  Meetings  for  the  Coming  Week : 

Monday,  May  ISth:  New  York  County  Medical  Association;  New  York 
Academy  of  Medicine  (Section  in  Ophthalmology  and  Otology); 
Hartford,  Conn.,  Medical  Society  ;  Chicago  Medical  Society. 

Tuesday,  May  19th:  Missouri  State  Medical  Society  (first  day);  Illinois 
State  Medical  Society  (first  day — Springfield) ;  New  York  Academy 
of  Medicine  (Section  in  Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine);  New  ' 
York  Obstetrical  Society  (private) ;  Ogdensburgh  Medical  Associa- 
tion ;  Medical  Societies  of  the  Counties  of  Kings  and  St.  Lawrence 
(annmil — New  York) ;  Hampden,  JIass.,  District  Medical  Society 
(annual — Springfield) ;  Baltimore  Academy  of  Medicine. 

Wednesday,  May  20lh  :  West  Virginia  State  Medical  Society  (first  day 
— Fairmont);  Missouri  State  Medical  Society  (second  liay);  Illinois 
State  Medical  Society  (second  day);  New  York  .•Vcailemyof  Medicine 
(Section  in  Public  Health  and  Hygiene);  Northwestern  Medical  and 
Surgical  Society  of  New  York  (private);  Medico-legal  Society;  Har- 
lem Medical  .\s.><oeialion  of  the  City  of  New  York  ;  New  Jersey 
Academy  of  Medicine  (.Newark). 
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Thcrsday,  Maif  21st :  ilissouri  State  Medical  Society  (third  day) ;  West 
Virginia  State  Medical  Society  (second  day);  Illinois  State  Medical 
Society  (third  day);  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine;  Brooklyn 
Surgical  Society ;  Jenkins  Medical  Society  of  Yonkers,  X.  Y.  (an- 
nual) ;  New  Bedford,  Mass.,  Society  for  Medical  Improvement 
(private). 

Friday,  ifay  22(1:  West  Virginia  State  Medical  Society)  third  day) ; 
New  York  Society  of  German  Physicians ;  Yorkville  Medical  Asso- 
ciation (private) ;  New  York  Clinical  Society  (private) ;  Philadelphia 
Clinlcil  Society ;  Philadelphia  Larvngological  Society. 

Saturday,  May  23d:  Xew  Y'ork  Medical  and  Surgical  Society  (pri- 
vate). 


IProtettrings  of  ^ocietus. 


NEW  YORK  ACADEMY  OF  MEDICINE. 

ileeting  of  April  16,  1891. 

The  President.  Dr.  Alfked  L.  Loo.mis,  in  the  Cliair. 

Is  Embryotomy  of  the  Living  Foetus  Justifiable  ?— A 

[Kijier  by  Dr.  Egbert  II.  Gkaxdin  opened  the  discussion  on  this 
•  injstii'n.  He  tliought  that,  in  view  of  the  great  progress  in 
abdominal  surgery  during  the  past  decade,  the  time  had  come 
when  the  question  of  the  justifiability  of  fceticide  sliould  receive 
earnest  consideration.  Ten  years  ago,  when  the  mortality  from 
the  Caesarean  section  was  forty  per  cent,  on  an  average,  em- 
bryotomy had  been  a  beneficent  necessity.  To-day,  however, 
when  sepsis  had  been  practically  banished  as  an  after-complica- 
tion of  abdominal  surgery,  when  we  knew  how  to  effectively 
entare  the  nterine  wound  so  as  to  guard  against  gaping  and  in- 
ternal hsemorrhage,  when  the  fear  of  opening  the  peritoneal 
cavity  had  been  proved  groundless,  the  time  was  at  hand  when 
the  physician  bad  the  right  to  question  if,  under  all  conditions, 
be  was  called  upon  to  mutilate  the  living  foetus.  On  moral 
grounds  the  speaker  would  not  discuss  the  que>tion.  Theologi- 
ans could  not  decide  the  point  for  obstetricians.  If  the  latter 
could  once  prove  that  the  risk  to  the  woman  from  theCsesarean 
section  was  no  greater  than  from  embryotomy,  their  duty  as  well 
as  their  pleasure  would  be  to  save  two  lives  in.stoad  of,  as  in  the 
past,  destroying  the  lesser.  If  our  data  concerning  the  Ca'su- 
rean  section  continued  to  improve  over  those  of  the  present 
time,  the  choice  of  operation  would  lie  purely  with  the  physi- 
cian and  not  at  all  with  the  laity,  who  would  always  claim 
precedence  for  embryotomy  over  the  Cajsarean  section.  One 
important  factor  lacking  toward  the  desired  end  w^as  more  thor- 
ough education  of  the  student  in  pelvimetry.  The  Ciosarean 
section  should  be  elected,  even  as  an  ovariotomy  or  a  hysterectomy 
was.  The  operation  should  never.be  left  as  a  dernier  rensort.  A 
difficult  eiiibryototny  subjecte<l  the  woman  to  as  great  risks  as 
the  elective  Ca;.sareao  section.  Shock  was  the  element  to  be 
feared  chiefly  after  both  operations,  and  the  speaker  had  wit- 
nessed greater  shock  after  embryotomy  than  after  the  Cassarean 
section.  We  must  learn,  further,  not  to  rest  our  conclusions  on 
the  stati.stics  at  present  at  our  disposal.  These  were  very  falli- 
ble, seeing  that  they  included  many  instances  where  the  sectioti 
was  not  elected.  The  record  of  individual  operators  from  the 
elective  Ca-sarean  section  gave  a  fair  e>timate  of  the  results 
obtainable  in  the  future.  Thus,  certain  Gennan  operators  had 
a  mortality  as  low  as  six  per  cent.  Hertsch  had  reported  seven 
cases  with  no  deaths;  Cameron,  ten  cases  with  one  death.  At 
the  Ne»v  York  Maternity  Hospital  the  record  for  the  past  two 
years  was  four  elective  sections,  all  successful  as  regarded  both 
the  mothers  and  the  children,  while  during  the  same  period 
there  had  been  four  craoiotouiies  with  one  death.    The  speaker 


trusted,  therefore,  that  surgeons  to  maternity  hospitals  would 
with  one  accord  cease  doing  embryotomy,  and  perform  the 
CfBsarean  section  under  the  relative  as  well  as  the  absolute  in- 
dication, deliberately  electing  it.  His  belief  was  that  thus,  in 
the  near  future,  the  maternal  mortality  could  be  lowered  to  at 
least  five  per  cent.,  while  fully  ninet3'-five  per  cent,  of  the  chil- 
dren could  be  saved.  These  results  would  pave  the  way  for  the 
election  of  the  Csesarean  section  in  private  practice. 

Dr.  H.  J.  Gaeeigues  thought  that  the  statistics  by  no  means 
warranted  the  assumption  that  the  Caesarean  section,  even  with 
the  improvements  of  modern  surgical  technique,  was  an  opera- 
tion of  less  danger  thau  craniotomy.  The  chances  of  saving  the 
mother  were  five  times  as  great  in  craniotomy.  The  only  meas- 
ure that  seemed  to  him  to  offer  a  pretty  good  chance  of  success 
to  the  mother  was  the  induction  of  premature  labor,  and  where 
the  case  was  seen  in  time  he  thought  that  this  was  the  proper 
thing  to  do. 

Dr.  K.  A.  MtiREAY  was  in  favor  of  elective  Cfesarean  section. 
When  the  deformity  of  the  jieivis  was  such  that  no  other  opera- 
tion could  be  done,  the  question  of  previous  unsuccessful  results 
was  not  to  be  considered.  In  the  hands  of  the  ordinary  opera- 
tor he  thought  that  the  Csssarean  section  would  probably  yield 
as  good  results  as  embrj'otomy. 

Dr.  W.  T.  LcsK  did  not  admit  that  the  dangers  of  cranioto- 
my were  of  so  grave  a  character  as  those  of  the  Caesarean  sec- 
tion, and  he  thought  that  it  was  an  error  to  allow  the  idea  of 
an  equality  in  the  dangers  of  the  two  operations  to  be  promul- 
gated. In  large  hospitals  it  was  true  that  the  results  of  the  sec- 
tion had  been  good,  but  in  the  same  hospitals  there  had  been  no 
deaths  from  craniotomy.  While  he  disliked  extremely  to  do  a 
craniotomy,  and  would  always  avoid  it  if  he  could,  his  experi- 
ence with  the  Caasarean  section  had  been  such  that  he  would 
do  the  former  operation  in  preference,  other  things  being  equal. 

Dr.  C.  Jewett,  of  Brooklyn,  would  perform  embryotomy  on 
the  living  fa^tus;  1.  As  an  alternative  of  other  means  of  deliv- 
ery by  the  natural  passages  in  certain  rare  emergencies  for  the 
rapid  termiiiation  of  the  labor  in  the  interests  of  the  mother. 
2.  As  an  alternative  of  the  Cfesarean  section  :  (a)  When  the 
mother  was  exhausted  or  her  condition  otherwise  unfavorable 
for  the  abdominal  operation  ;  (?<)  when  the  conditions  were  not 
favorable  for  the  child  :  (c)  in  disproportion  between  the  pelvis 
and  the  fo'tal  head,  but  with  a  conjugate  of  from  two  inches 
and  three  quarters  to  three  inches  or  moce.  provided  the  mother 
so  elected,  after  a  full  knowledge  of  the  facts. 

The  life-saving  capacity  of  the  modern  Ciesarean  section  lor 
the  mothers  could  not  be  estimated  at  more  than  from  seventy- 
five  to  eighty  per  cent.  The  average  maternal  mortality  in  em- 
bryotomy was  about  ten  per  cent.,  and  was  less  in  proportion 
as  the  pelvis  was  more  roomy. 

The  choice  of  operation  must  take  into  account  the  skill  and 
experience  of  the  operator  in  abdominal  surgery.  TlieCajsarean 
section  was  an  operation  for  the  e.vpert,  embryotomy  for  the 
general  practitioner  inexperienced  in  abdominal  section.  It  was 
not  true  that  the  two  operations  were  ecjually  within  the  skill 
of  every  practitioner.  Every  physician  became  more  or  less  fa- 
miliar with  tlie  opcriiting  field  of  the  obstetrician.  Few  had  any 
practical  knowledge  of  the  surgery  of  the  abdomen.  The  rights 
of  the  child  must  not  be  ignored,  but  the  rights  of  the  mother 
must  bo  paramount. 

9ECTIO.N    IN    GENERAL   8UROERY. 

Meeting  of  April  IS,  1891. 

Dr.  Wii.i.iAM  T.  TUti.i.  in  the  Chair. 

Lumbar  Nephrotomy. — Dr.  Koheut  Ahue  presented  a  pa- 
tient who,  live  years  before,  had  begun  to  sutler  from  renal  colic 
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and  hsemorrliage.  Tliis  condition  had  become  continnons  dur- 
ing the  last  two  years.  Six  weeks  since,  the  patient  had  come 
to  him  for  advice,  and  was  at  that  time  suffering  from  hema- 
turia. Examination  with  the  cystoscope  distinctly  demonstrated 
that  the  bloody  urine  came  from  the  right  ureter.  Nephrotomy 
was  accordingly  performed.  The  kidney  was  found  perfectly 
normal  on  palpation.  It  was  stripped  free  of  the  surrounding 
fat  and  then  punctured  with  a  needle  upon  the  line  of  its  curva- 
ture. Fifteen  punctures  were  made.  At  only  one  of  them  was 
the  operator  able  to  feel  anything  apparently  abnormal.  It 
seemed  as  if  the  needle  struck  something  gritty.  An  incision 
was  then  made,  enabling  the  speaker  to  pass  his  finger  well  into 
the  pelvis  of  the  kidney,  but  there  no  stone  was  found.  The 
finger  had  only  come  in  contact  with  the  gritty  point  before 
mentioned,  which  might  have  corresponded  in  feeling  to  a  pa- 
pilla of  one  of  the  pyramids.  The  wound  was  accordingly 
closed.  There  was  no  trouble  resulting  from  the  operation  and 
no  escape  of  urine  from  the  wound.  The  interest  seemed  to  lie 
in  the  fact  that  since  the  operation  the  patient  had  remained 
free  from  pain  and  there  had  been,  so  far,  no  return  of  the 
ha^maturia. 

Dr.  R.  F.  Weir  said  that  tliere  was  a  class  of  lesion  some- 
times found  in  the  kidney  which,  though  trifling  enough  in  it- 
self, caused  a  tendency  to  bleeding  from  the  organ.  It  was  at 
present  too  soon  to  form  any  conclusion  as  to  whether  a  cure 
had  been  effected  in  the  present  case  or  whether  the  diseased 
condition  was  of  the  class  he  referred  to. 

The  Treatment  of  Hernia  by  means  of  the  Hank  Truss. 
— Dr.  S.  E.  MiLLiKEX,  in  a  paper  on  this  sul)ject,  referred  to  the 
danger  of  producing  excoriation  or  at  times  severe  sloughing 
with  the  ordinary  trusses  of  the  shops.  If  this  condition  was 
brought  about  it  made  the  treatment  of  hernia  in  young  and 
delicate  children  exceedingly  tedious  and  occasionally  impossi- 
ble. The  hank  truss,  of  which  the  speaker  thought  too  little 
was  known,  was  constructed  from  a  loop  of  zephyr  of  the  best 
(piality  containing  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  strands.  It  was 
made  of  sufficient  length  to  encircle  the  pelvis  between  the  an- 
terior superior  spinous  process  and  the  trochanter  major,  with 
enough  left  to  make  a  perineal  strap.  On  one  end  a  double  tape 
was  attached,  corresponding  to  the  affected  side,  and  passed 
through  the  loop  coming  from  the  opposite  side.  Considerable 
care  should  be  given  to  the  adjustment  of  the  loop.  The  method 
might  be  described  as  follows :  With  the  index  finger  of  the  left 
hand  passed  through  the  loop  and  allowed  to  rest  perpendicu- 
larly on  the  median  line  of  the  abdomen,  ordinary  tension  should 
bo  made.  The  tape  was  now  passed  through  the  loop  and  the 
additional  force  necessary  to  bring  the  point  of  the  crossing  to 
the  inguinal  region  would  usually  give  sufficient  support  to  re- 
tain the  hernia.  The  free  or  tape  end  was  then  carried  under 
the  thigh  of  the  affected  aide  and  tied  to  the  band  going  around 
the  pelvis.  Where  a  double  hernia  existed,  the  second  hank 
should  bo  applied  irrespective  of  the  fiTi-t.  The  truss  might  be 
worn  a  week  or  ten  days  without  changing  if  the  proper  use  of 
absorbents  was  made,  and  the  best  of  these  was  subiodide  of 
bismuth.  This  powder  might  bo  renewed  daily  after  giving  a 
sponge  bath.  During  the  first  (evf  weeks  no  change  of  the  ap- 
paratus should  be  attempted  by  the  mother  or  nurse,  for  only 
after  considerable  technique  had  been  a('<pii rod  could  protru- 
sion be  prevented,  e->pecially  when  dealing  with  a  restless  child. 
When  the  truss  was  worn  as  ho  had  explained,  and  was  not 
changed  more  than  once  a  week,  and  no  protrusion  wns  allowed 
to  take  place,  at  the  end  of  two  months  it  might,  as  a  rule,  and 
in  the  absence  of  contra-indioations,  be  discontinued.  Only  one 
case  of  recurrence  had  come  under  the  speaker's  notice  after 
cure  by  this  truss,  and  in  this  the  hernia  had  recurred  only  on 
one  side,  whereas  a  double  hernia  liad  formerly  existed.     lie 


was  able  to  report  some  two  hundred  and  sixty-eight  cases 
treated  by  this  method,  and  to  present  to  the  meeting  a  large 
number  of  patients  in  various  stages  of  the  process  of  treatment. 
He  had  concluded  that  among  the  advantages  of  the  hank  truss 
were:  1.  Easiness  of  manufacture,  no  delay  being  encountered 
in  the  beginning  of  treatment.  2.  Absence  of  spring  presstire 
or  severe  elastic  pressure  and  a  lessened  liability  to  produce  ex- 
coriation or  sloughing.  3.  The  pressure  could  be  regulated 
without  removing  the  truss.  4.  Less  weakening  of  the  tendi- 
nous and  muscular  structures,  which  so  frequently  followed  the 
use  of  ordinary  trusses.  5.  There  was  no  danger  of  adenitis 
from  pressure  on  the  inguinal  glands. 

Dr.  Abise  said  he  had  at  one  time  made  an  unsuccessful  at- 
tempt to  make  use  of  this  truss  and  had  abandoned  it,  as  it  had 
seemed  to  cause  pain.  From  what  he  had  seen  of  its  applica- 
tion in  the  cases  presented,  however,  he  thought  it  was  a  most 
seductive  form  of  treatment,  and  he  should  certainly  take  it  up 
again. 

Dr.  W.  B.  De  Garmo  desired  to  protest  against  a  return  to 
what  appeared  to  him  a  relic  of  the  past.  For  the  practitioner 
located  where  he  could  not  procure  a  suitable  truss  at  once,  this 
wasa  very  convenient  bandage  for  temporary  use,  but  he  should 
not  consider  himself  justified  in  leaving  it  on  as  a  permanent 
appliance.  At  this  day,  when  we  had  many  good  trusses  that 
could  be  worn  by  the  most  delicate  infant,  if  properly  applied, 
he  felt  that  we  had  no  excuse  for  using  something  that  was 
neither  cleanly  nor  efficient.  It  was  true  that  many  children  were 
readily  cured,  even  by  the  crudest  appliance,  but  it  was  equally 
true  that  many  others  were  allowed  to  go  by  the  curable  age 
by  the  use  of  a  "  makeshift "  of  this  kind.  A  well-known  insti- 
tution where  these  bandages  had  been  applied  had  recently  fur- 
nished his  clinic  at  the  Post-graduate  Medical  School  with  abun- 
dant evidence  of  the  unreliability  of  this  so-called  hank  truss. 
According  to  the  histories  given,  these  children  were  all  worse 
when  they  came  to  the  clinic  than  when  the  bandage  had  been 
applied,  and  in  most  instances  the  yarn  was  in  a  filthy  condi- 
tion. Cleanliness,  simplicity,  and  durability  seemed  to  him  the 
essential  points  in  selecting  trusses  for  infants.  All  these  feat- 
ures were  combined  in  the  rubber  and  celluloid  covered  truss, 
with  which  the  country  was  well  supplied.  These,  fitted  by  the 
lead  tape  diagram  method,  appeared  to  leave  little  to  be  de- 
sired in  the  way  of  appliances  of  this  kind.  Nine  tenths  of  all 
hernias  occurring  in  children  under  five  years  of  age  could  be 
cured  by  a  suitable  trn.ss;  this  implied  the  proper  fitting  of  the 
truss  and  the  keeping  of  the  patient  under  observation  until  he 
was  cured.  If  mechanical  treatment  failed,  he  should  consider 
an  operation  justifiable. 

The  Curative  Effect  of  Operations  per  se.— This  was  the 
title  of  a  pajior  nad  by  Dr.  .1.  M.  White,  of  Philadelphia,  in 
which  he  considered  an  elaborately  compiled  aggregation  of  the 
rejiorted  experiences  of  others,  sup])lemented  by  his  own,  as  to 
the  palpable  or  possible  evidence,  immediate  or  remote,  of  the 
relief  of  symptoms,  or  the  subsidence  of  concrete  indications  of 
p.afhological  conditions,  resulting  from  surgical  interference, 
stopping  short,  however,  of  radical  procedures.  There  was  no 
lack  of  both  startling  and  amusing  data  upon  which  to  establish 
a  theory  that  operations  per  m  were  sometimes  productive  of 
curative  results,  even  where  investigation  could  determine  no 
macroscopic  or  microscopic  physiological  disturbance  to  ac- 
count for  the  existing  sym])toms.  The  acceptance  of  this  evi- 
dence, of  cour.sc,  landed  the  investigator  upon  that  term  ineog- 
nita  in  which  such  ambiguous  phrases  as  hysterical  manifesta- 
tions, psychic  influences,  and  reflex  phenomena  were  the  only 
terms  left  for  the  description  of  nn  unknown  qunntit). 

Dr.  AniiK  was  of  the  opinion  that  certain  growths  might  be 
the  result  of  mental  inliucnces  producing  changes  in  the  circu- 
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lation,  disturbance  to  the  physiological  equilibrium,  and  ulti- 
mately a  pathological  product.  When  an  exploratory  opera- 
tion was  of  benetil  in  these  cases,  it  was  because  a  change  was 
brought  about  in  the  tissues  by  the  manipulation  of  the  lym- 
phatics, the  nerve  filaments,  and  the  vascular  structure  of  the 
tumor  itself.  He  thought,  however,  that  the  acceptance  of  the 
theory  might  lead  to  mischievous  results  from  reckless  operat- 
ing for  experimental  purposes.  Such  cases  should  only  be  un- 
dertaken by  those  able  to  accurately  weigh  the  chances  of  bene- 
fit to  the  patients.  He  did  not  believe  that  many  instances  of 
cure  would  be  recorded. 

Dr.  H.  .J.  BoLDT  did  not  believe  that  any  malignant  disease 
of  the  abdomen  would  disappear  upon  simply  opening  the  re- 
1  gion.  In  cases  in  which  this  result  had  been  affirmed  he  con- 
"        sidered  the  diagnosis  had  been  incorrect. 

Dr.  Weib  pointed  out  the  fact  that  the  tumors  which  disap- 
peared after  surgical  interference  were  generally  situated  in  the 
abdominal  cavity.  He  had  never  seen  a  tumor  in  the  leg  disap- 
pear under  like  conditions.  In  the  abdominal  cavity  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  there  was  an  immense  sympathetic  nervous 
system.  The  interference  with  such  a  region  might  set  up  such 
disturbance  as  would  bring  about  changes  in  the  circulation, 
and  thus  influence  the  nutrition  of  any  existing  neoplasm.  lie 
was,  however,  very  skeptical  as  to  the  curative  effect  of  opera- 
tions j3fr««. 

The  further  opinions  expressed  were  in 'the  same  vein.  It 
was  conceded  that  psychic  influences  might  be  potent,  but  that 
they  could  not  at  present  be  demonstrated.  For  the  most  part 
the  benefits  which  were  derived  from  operations  jucr  si?  were 
due  to  retrograde  metamorphoses  in  existing  growths  or  to  irri- 
tative disturbances  of  existing  conditions  of  malnutrition. 

I  SEOTIOS    IN   GENERAL  MEDICINE. 

Meeting  of  April  21,  1S91. 

Dr.  R.  0.  M.  Page  in  the  Chair. 

American  Childhood  from  a  Medical  Standpoint.— Dr. 
Hesbt  Liso  Taylor  read  a  paper  with  this  title.  The  human 
organism,  he  said,  was  preeminent  in  its  marvelous  adapta- 
bility to  the  most  varied  surroundings  and  conditions  of  life.  It 
had  complex  mechanisms  fortlie  reception,  conveyance,  storage, 
modification,  and  discharge  of  tlie  showers  of  impressions  con- 
stantly received  through  the  sense  organs  and  through  the  nerve 
endings  in  the  skin,  membranes,  and  tissues.  We  recognized 
that  different  individuals  and  races  reacted  somewhat  differ- 
ently; they  liad  inherited  or  acquired  special  characteristics  of 
niin<l  and  body,  probably  largely  due  to  habits  evoked  by  sjjc- 
cial  surroundings  and  ingrained  by  tn-queut  repetitions,  eitlier 
in  themselves  or  in  their  ancestors.  Which  way  did  life  in  New 
York  push  the  children?  We  knew  that  the  city  children  witli 
whom  the  physician  was  brought  in  contact  got  too  little  light 
and  air,  did  not  take  enough  of  the  right  kind  of  exercite,  were 
often  overfed  or  underfed,  lived  in  houses  that  were  kept  too 
hot,  were  often  urged  too  much  in  their  studies  and  especially 
in  their  emotion.^,  and  fre(|uently,  with  shortened  childhood, 
became  little  men  and  women  before  emerging  from  pinafore.s 
and  knickerbockers.  The  children  had,  as  a  rule,  the  following 
characteristics:  Weak  ankles,  strong  legs,  weak  waists,  shallow 
and  inelastic  chests,  and  weak  shoulders  and  arms.  The  pale 
countenance  and  cold  extremities  gave  evidence  of  a  faulty  cir- 
colation.  The  feelings  and  will  might  be  intense  or  flabby,  but 
in  either  case  betrayed  the  lack  of  discipline.  There  was  pre- 
cocity iti  knowledge  of  people  and  social  relations,  and  there 
was  the  darkest  igoorance  with  regard  to  most  natural  objects 
and  processes. 


If  the  parents  were  in  easy  circumstances,  the  children 
were,  as  a  rule,  produced  with  diflicnlty  from  an  overtaxed  and 
undernourished  stock,  not  from  the  superabundant  vitality  of 
robust  natures.  The  mother  rarely  had  vitality  left  to  nurse 
her  infant,  and  it  was  brought  up  on  some  substitute,  which  at 
best  was  only  a  makeshift.  Whatever  modern  life  had  done 
for  women,  it  did  not  seem  to  have  prepared  them  for  the  in- 
telligent care  of  their  oifspring.  If  our  city  life  was  so  arti- 
ficial that  we  required  gymnasia,  field  sports,  and  outings  to 
keep  a  decent  physical  equilibrium,  we  still  needed  to  give  some 
attention  to  vascular  gymnastics,  and  the  culture  and  develop- 
ment of  the  unstriped  fibers  which  played  so  fundamental  a 
part  in  our  vital  economy,  by  placing  some  reliance  on  the  ad- 
jnstive  and  resisting  powers,  and  by  a  systematic  and  judicious 
exposure  of  the  skin  to  cold  water,  air,  and  the  vicissitudes  of 
weather.  The  city  child,  instead  of  soil  with  its  diversified 
coverings,  had  hard  and  mostly  level  floors  or  pavements;  in- 
stead of  grateful  greenish,  bluish,  or  brownish  tints,  the  patch- 
work surface  of  our  houses  and  streets;  and  instead  of  restful 
silence  or  simple,  harmonious  sounds,  the  irritating  jar  of  com- 
plicated noises.  Young  city  children  of  the  primary-school 
classes  had  the  most  extraordinarily  distorted  ideas  about  the 
commonest  natural  objects,  and  much  of  this  mass  of  misin- 
formation remained  in  adult  life.  On  the  other  hand,  they 
were  abnormally  precocious  in  their  knowledge  of  men  and 
social  relations  and  in  general  '■  knowingness."'  That  the  mod- 
ern methods  of  school  education  produced  many  bad  results 
was  seen  in  the  nervous  condition  of  many  children,  in  their 
headaches  and  ocular  and  other  troubles.  Nature  was  a  good 
schoolmistress,  and  her  lessons  were  the  fundamental  ones,  no 
matter  how  much  we  might  supplement  them  at  school  or  uni- 
versity. The  infant  was  learning  his  lesson  when  he  was  kick- 
ing out  his  legs,  waving  his  arms,  or  bumping  his  head,  the 
child  playing  tag  or  batting  ball,  or  the  youth  working  with  his 
carpenter  tools,  or  riding  a  bicycle,  just  as  truly,  perhaps  more 
truly,  than  the  university  student  burning  midnight  oil  over 
Greek  and  calculus.  Nature  was  never  systematic  in  the  school 
sense,  and,  however  ranch  we  might  systematize,  we  must  at  the 
same  time  cultivate  our  powers  and  round  our  individuality  by 
keeping  in  close  touch  with  so  much  of  nature  as  lay  within 
our  horizon  in  a  restful,  informal  way.  Family  life  was  per- 
haps the  most  important  factor  of  all  in  the  child's  develop- 
ment, physical  as  well  as  menial  and  moral.  The  system  of  flat 
housekeeping  prevented  our  women  from  being  good  house- 
wives, and  the  high-pressure  work  for  the  mighty  dollar  ren- 
dered the  men  anything  but  agreeable  fathers  ;  so  that  children 
really  saw  hut  little  of  what  ought  to  go  to  make  up  a  home  for 
their  training.  Much  of  what  had  been  said  applied  to  certain 
classes  in  certain  localities,  and  it  might  be  thought  that  the 
picture  was  an  exaggerated  one,  but  it  was  maintained  that 
the  physique  of  the  children  that  were  now  growing  up 
under  our  eyes  was  not,  on  the  whole,  satisfactory,  and  that 
it  was  a  difficult  matter  to  bring  up  wholesome,  hearty  chil- 
dren in  New  Y'ork.  If  this  was  so,  it  was  well  to  recognize 
the  fact. 

The  Chairman  thought  that  the  children  in  the  cities 
were  subjected  to  dangers  which  were  overlooked.  One 
was  that  their  bowels  were  constantly  neglected,  and  an- 
other was  that  they  were  allowed  to  go  about  with  wet  or 
damp  shoes. 

Dr.  F.  A.  Casti.k  argued  that  if  attention  to  tlie  bowels  was 
neglected  by  children,  it  was  the  result  of  the  present  bad  ar- 
rangement as  to  school-hours.  Social  usages  hud  gradually 
pushed  the  hours  for  meals — that  is  to  say,  for  dinner — later 
and  later  in  the  ilay,  but  the  nine  o'clock  school-hour  never 
changed,  and  children  were  often  rushed  off  to  school  without 
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adequate  food  or  any  other  attention  to  natural  requirements. 
He  alao  deprecated  the  whole  system  adopted  in  the  primary 
schools.  All  that  the  children  did  was  to  shout  some  nonsense 
in  concert.  The  schools  were  simply  bedlams;  the  system 
adopted  not  only  served  no  purpose,  but  actually  did  damage  to 
those  who  had  to  undergo  it. 

Dr.  C.  E.  QtriNBY  thought  that  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
the  age,  and  especially  of  city  life,  it  was  necessary  to  turn  out 
specialized  men  and  women;  and,  this  being  admitted,  there 
was  a  tremendous  advantage  in  city  life,  which  would  put  a 
child  at  twelve  years  of  age  where  a  person  of  twenty  would  not 
be  in  the  country. 

Fel  Bovis  Inspissatum  as  a  Therapeutic  Agent. — Dr.  W. 
H.  Porter  read  a  paper  on  this  subject.  He  made  a  most  em- 
phatic appeal  to  his  hearers  on  behalf  of  what  he  had  decided 
to  be  the  great  therapeutic  utility  of  fel  bovis  inspissatum  in  all 
diseases  which  had  for  their  source,  or  were  under  the  influ- 
ence of,  pathological  conditions  of  the  digestive  economy.  He 
stated  that  the  conclusions  which  he  was  urging  had  been  ar- 
rived at  after  ten  years  of  persistent  use  and  careful  observa- 
tion of  the  drug.  Adequate  confirmation  of  the  speaker's  view 
of  the  matter  was  given  by  other  observers,  special  emphasis 
being  laid  on  the  advantages  accruing  from  administration  of 
the  ox-gall  throughout  cases  of  typhoid  fever. 

The  Value  of  Auscultatory  Percussion  as  a  Method 
of  Diagnosis.— This  was  the  title  of  a  paper  by  Dr.  F.  \V. 
Jackson.      (To  be  published.) 

Dr.  .1.  West  Roosevelt  complimented  the  author  on  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  work  done  and  the  conclusions  drawn  so  far.  He 
thought  that  the  paper  ought  to  show  the  value  of  auscultatory 
percussion  and  serve  to  make  the  method  more  popular.  He 
was,  however,  sorry  to  hear  that  throughout  the  series  of  ob- 
servations the  nipple  had  been  used  as  a  landmark.  Its  posi- 
tion upon  the  chest  was  not  constant,  relatively,  in  any  given 
number  of  subjects,  and  it  was  an  utterly  unreliable  factor  in 
measurements.  The  mid-clavicular  line  was  very  much  to  be 
preferred. 

SECTION   IN   OBSTETRICS   AND   GYN.EOOLOGY. 

Meeting  of  April  S3,  1891. 
Dr.  Egbert  H.  (iRandin  in  the  Chair. 

Birth  of  a  Viable  Child  at  Six  Months  and  a  Half— Dr. 

H.  CoLLYEi!  reported  a  case  of  tliis  nature.  The  woman  was 
thirty-three  years  of  age,  had  been  married  eleven  years,  and 
had  had  four  children  at  term  and  one  miscarriage.  She  had 
been  under  the  speaker's  care  for  chronic  pelvic  jjcritonitis, 
which  fact  had  given  him  opportunities  for  observation  in  the 
case  that  he  might  not  otherwise  have  had.  On  July  5,  1890, 
she  menstruated  as  usual.  On  August  6th  there  was  a  scanty 
flow  for  three  days.  During  the  third  week  in  August  changes 
were  noticed  in  the  uterus  characteristic  of  the  earlier  weeks 
of  pregnancy.  The  woman  stated  that  conception  must  have 
occurred  on  July  13th,  denying  its  possibility  before  that  date. 
On  January  4,  1891,  while  she  was  working  a  sewing-machine, 
there  was  sudden  and  profuse  hfemorrhage.  All  attempts  to 
prevent  labor  were  futile,  and  on  February  8d  she  was  deliv- 
ered of  a  small  male  child  weighing  two  pounds  and  two  ounces. 
The  child  cried  at  once,  and,  wrapping  it  up  warmly,  the 
speaker  waited  for  some  five  minutes  till  pulsation  in  the  cord 
had  ceased  before  separating  the  child  from  its  mother.  The 
placenta  gave  some  trouble,  and  there  was  found  .'ittachod  to  it 
an  independent  lobule.  The  bones  of  the  child's  skull  were  soft 
and  overlapping.  The  testes  had  not  descended,  and  the  finger 
nails  were  only  just  showing.  The  infant  was  wrapped  in  wool 
and  put  into  a  basket,  which  was  placed  near  a  fire  kept  con- 


tinually burning.  At  first  the  child  was  fed  with  milk  and  wa- 
ter from  a  spoon  every  two  hours,  and  subsequently  from  the 
breast.  It  had  since  continued  to  thrive  in  ^ery  respect.  The 
date  at  which  the  child  was  born  and  the  general  condition  of 
Its  development  would  indicate  the  period  of  gestation  as  six 
months  and  a  half. 

The  Association  of  Rectal  and  Pelvic  Disease  in  Women. 
— Dr.  R.  A.  MruRAY  read  a  piiper  with  tliis  title.  When  the 
anatomical  connection  between  the  genital  organs  and  the  rec- 
tum was  considered,  it  was  not  strange,  he  said,  that  many  dis- 
eased conditions  of  the  one  set  of  organs  reacted  on  the  other, 
and,  further,  that  they  sometimes  had  a  causative  relation. 
The  vascular  supply  of  the  uterus,  ovaries,  and  tubes  was  indi- 
rectly connected  with  the  lower  third  of  the  rectum.  The  veins 
on  the  left  side  emptying  into  the  left  renal  vein,  the  varicose 
condition  of  these  veins  was  oftentimes  the  cause  of  symptoms 
of  ovarian  hypertemia,  and  even  of  acute  oophoritis.  Consti- 
pation was  not  absolutely  a  disease  confined  to  the  rectum,  but 
in  a  large  proportion  of  cases  it  was  a  symptom  which,  if  not 
the  cause,  was  surely  a  concomitant  of  uterine  trouble.  The 
inflammatory  diseases  of  the  uterus  and  its  annexa,  tube,  ovary, 
and  ligaments,  were,  of  all  uterine  diseases,  by  far  the  most 
frequently  seen  by  the  specialist.  The  first  symptom  present 
in  almost  every  case  was  pain  in  the  left  side,  over  the  ovary; 
next,  flatulence  and  constipation.  When  the  anatomical  rela- 
tions of  the  tissues  in  these  parts  were  remembered,  the  cause 
of  this  condition  of  things  was  easily  accounted  for.  In  chronic 
displacements  of  the  uterus — retroversion  or  retroflexion — the 
long-continued  pressure  of  habitual  constipation  obstructed  the 
circulation  to  such  an  extent  that  hremorrhoids  resulted,  and 
the  parametritis  generally  fixed  the  uterus  on  the  rectum  so 
that  the  use  of  cathartics  only  excited  the  inflammatory  symp- 
toms and  made  the  patients  afraid  to  take  the  remedies.  In 
such  cases  the  uterine  symptoms  were  most  prominent,  and  no 
relief  was  experienced  until  the  communication  between  the 
portal  and  genital  circulations  was  made  freer.  This  was  to  be 
done  first  hy  correcting  the  displacement,  secondly  by  relieving 
the  constipation.  For  the  constipation,  enemata  were  to  be 
preferred.  Another  result  of  chronic  constipation  was  pouch- 
ing of  the  lower  third  of  the  rectum.  This  condition  was  found 
frequently  in  virgins  and  gave  rise  to  pain  in  the  back,  discom- 
fort in  standing,  and  the  sensation  of  dragging  and  fullness, 
with  a  feeling  that  the  parts  would  fall,  due  to  the  distention 
and  varicosity  of  the  vaginal  and  uterine  veins  caused  by  the 
formation  of  proctocele,  which  pressed  the  vagina  forward. 
The  author  had  seen  fissures  in  the  vaginal  entrance  which  were 
painful  and  intractable,  and  which  could  only  be  cured  by  re- 
lieving the  constipated  habit  and  correcting  the  proctocele.  In 
chronic  retrover.sion,  where  the  uterus  was  pressing  on  the  rec- 
tum, and  in  chronic  fixation  of  the  uterus  in  any  position,  from 
pelvic  peritonitis,  the  author  had  found  that  with  constipation, 
and  even  without  it,  many  patients  complained  of  a  discharge 
of  glairy  mucus  from  the  bowels,  with  a  sensation  of  burning 
during  and  after  the  act  of  defecation.  This  mucus  was  often 
stringy  ami  in  links.  Following  this,  there  might  be  a  bloody 
discharge,  ])articularly  at  the  menstrual  period. 

On  the  relief  of  this  catarrhal  proctitis  by  aseptic  injections 
of  boric  .acid  or  mild  astringents,  the  complaints  of  pelvic  pain 
were  often  very  materially  lessened,  although  the  uterine  dis- 
ease was  not  cured.  Hiemorrhoids  and  painful  fissures  of  the 
anus  were  frequently  associated  with  uterine  disease,  either  in- 
flaniniiitory  in  nature  or  due  to  the  pressure  of  tumors.  Whore 
haimorrhoids  were  due  to  uterine  pressure,  the  reposition  of  the 
di8]>lBccd  organ  was  called  for.  Where  this  could  not  be  done, 
much  might  be  accomplished  for  the  patient  by  keeping  the 
bowels  regular  and  relieving  the  pelvic  circulation  by  rest  in 
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bed.  The  vaginal  donche  was  indicatefl.  The  author  had  found 
benefit  from  the  reduction  of  the  hsemorrhoids  after  each  ac- 
tion of  tlie  bowels,  by  pressure,  while  the  patient  was  in  tlie 
recumbent  posture.  It  was  noticed  that  most  of  the  symptoms 
that  patients  complained  of  when  sutfering  from  prolapsus  uteri 
were  the  same  as  those  presented  in  a  case  of  hiemorrhoids, 
the  exception  being  the  pressure  of  the  tutnor  forward  by  the 
pile,  the  haemorrhage,  and  the  intense  pain  on  defecation.  This 
suggested  chat  tbe  trouble  was  really  the  same  congestion  of 
the  pelvic  veins.  Fissures  of  the  rectum  often  caused  dyspa- 
rennia,  which  might  be  mistaken  for  vaginismus,  and  relief  of 
the  cause  was  quickly  followed  by  disappearance  of  the  symp- 
toms. Any  and  all  of  these  conditions  might  be  exaggerated, 
going  on  to  abscesses  in  the  recto-vaginal  septum  if  the  cause 
persisted,  and  finally  producing  a  general  breaking  down  of  the 
health.  In  this  paper  the  author's  endeavor  was  merely  to  out- 
line this  subject,  as  there  was  so  little  said  by  authorities  in  re- 
gard to  this  particular  question.  If  its  consideration  directed 
more  attention  to  closely  contiguous  and  related  organs,  he  be- 
lieved that  many  errors  in  diagnosis  would  be  avoided  and  much 
more  benefit  result  to  patients. 

Dr.  H.  J.  BoLDT  said  there  was  no  doubt  that  this  subject 
had  been  much  neglected,  and  that  the  presence  of  rectal  dis- 
ease was  too  often  overlooked  by  gynaecologists.  In  four  fifths 
of  his  uterine  cases  the  patients  were  examined  per  rectum  and 
obscure  symptoms  very  often  cleared  up  thereby. 

The  opinion  expressed  by  Dr.  Boldt  was  that  of  the  speak- 
ers who  followed  him,  and  the  author  of  the  paper  was  thanked 
for  bringing  before  the  Section  points  full  of  practical  suggest- 
iveness. 
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DISEASES    OF    CHILDREN. 

By  FLOYD  M.  CRANDAXL,  M.  D. 

Cholera  Infantum. — Lesage  (Ln  Semaine  mid.,  April  9,  1890)  has 
found  a  ^erm  » liicli  he  believes  is  concerned  in  the  production  of  chol- 
era infantum.  When  cultivated  in  gelatin  or  bouillon  an  alkaline  prod- 
uct is  obtained  having  a  distinctive  odor  which  it  retains  many  months. 
It  is  more  tenacious  of  life  than  the  cholera  bacillus  and  is  more  resist- 
ing to  external  agents.  Isolated,  it  is  capable  when  injected  into  ani- 
mals of  producing  choleraic  symptoms.  Its  connection  with  the  disease 
a«enis  to  be  proved  by  the  following  facts  :  1.  It  is  found  only  in  cases 
of  cholera  infantum,  the  numbers  sometimes  being  very  large.  2.  It 
produces  experimental  cholera.  3.  It  produces  a  substance  identical 
or  similar  to  that  produced  by  the  comma  bacillus.  It  causes  death 
in  certain  doses  and  in  siuiiller  doses  toxic  symptoms.  4.  It  produces 
choleraic  intestinal  le.'^ions. 

The  Treatment  of  DiarrhtBa. — Dr.  Davenport  (Tram,  of  tltp  Srron>/ 
Interrolon.  ifril.  (Jonij.  of  Anihatan,  Jan.,  1891)  disapproves  strongly  of 
astringents  in  septic  diarrhiea.  Chloral  sometimes  yields  exceedingly 
good  rcsidts.  It  acts  as  an  antiseptic,  sedative,  and  antipyretic.  One 
grain  may  br  ^'ivpii  t-verv  three  hours  at  six  months. 

The  Physiology  of  Digestion  in  Infants. — Dr.  Booker  (Jo/mn  llop- 
leifu  Hon]).  Bullet.,  .luly,  1890)  has  found  that  milk  remains  in  the  stom- 
ach of  infants  for  a  much  shorter  time  than  in  adults.  The  period  de- 
pend.!) upon  the  character  of  the  milk  and  the  age  of  the  patient.  In 
breast-fed  children  during  the  first  week  the  stomach  is  sometimes 
found  empty  within  an  hour  after  nursing.  The  maximum  period  for 
breast-fed  children  during  the  first  week  is  an  hour  and  a  half,  and 
two  hours  for  older  children  and  those  fed  on  cows'  milk.  It  has  not 
yet  bi-en  <lctermincd  whether  the  milk  passes  from  the  stomacli  cmi- 
tinuotisly  nr  periodically.  During  the  first  few  minutes  after  feeding, 
the  reaction  of  the  contents  of  the  stomarh  is  that  of  tlu'  food  that  was 


taken.     After  fifteen  minutes  it  is  always  acid.     Milk  absorbs  hydro- 
chloric acid  so  rapidly  that  free  acid  does  not  appear  until  late. 

In  disordered  conditions  of  the  digestion  milk  remains  much  longer  in 
the  stomach  than  in  health.  Milk  curds  are  sometimes  washed  out  four 
or  five  hours  after  feeding.  They  sometimes  become  very  hard  and  of 
bad  odor.  Excessive  secretion  of  mucus  usually  accompanies  disor- 
dered digestion. 

A  Study  of  Chorea. — Leroux  (Rev.  mens.  des.  malad.  de  Venf.,  June, 
1890)  believes  that  a  form  of  chorea  is  sometimes  encountered  that  is 
essentially  rheumatic  in  character,  but  that  in  most  cases  the  union  is 
not  so  direct  as  to  prove  that  the  chorea  is  an  expression  of  rheuma- 
tism. During  three  years  he  followed,  at  the  Dispensary  of  Furtado- 
Hein,  all  cases  of  chorea,  slight  and  severe,  noting  especially  the  rheu- 
matic and  cardiac  manifestations.  Among  1 B2  cases  thus  observed,  82 
showed  no  rheumatic  symptoms  while  under  observation.  The  ante- 
cedents, however,  were  not  noted,  and  the  patients  were  not  followed 
verv  closely.  They  are  therefore  thrown  aside,  and  conclusions  are 
drawn  from  the  remaining  80  cases  only.  Analysis  of  these  cases 
shows  the  following  results  : 

Chorea  with  acute  articular  rheumatism,  2  cases. 

Chorea  with  articular  rheumatism  preceding  or  alternating  with  the 
choreic  symptoms,  2  eases. 

Chorea  with  vague  pains  in  joints,  but  with  no  fever,  13  cases. 

Chorea  without  rheumatic  symptoms,  62  cases. 

Thus,  in  80  cases,  but  5  had  distinctive  rheumatic  symptoms.  In  . 
every  instance  the  history  was  carefully  taken,  and  the  patient  followed 
long  after  cure  was  effected.  Three  or  even  four  relapses  were  seen  in 
some  cases.  The  author  believes  that  it  is  not  right  to  consider  aa  true 
rheumatism  the  vague  joint  pains  which  so  frequently  accompany  cho- 
rea. There  are  many  cases  of  chorea  without  rheumatism,  and  many 
cases  of  rheumatism  witho  it  chorea.  Chorea  is  most  frequent  between 
eight  and  twelve  years — at  the  time  when  growing  pains  are  common, 
which  he  evidently  believes  are  not  rheumatic.  Rheumatism  is  most 
common  between  twelve  and  fifteen  years.  Between  eight  and  fifteen 
vears  chorea  is  more  common  than  rheumatism,  and  growing  pains  are 
more  common  than  both  chorea  and  rheumatism  combined. 

Examination  of  the  heart  in  these  80  cases  revealed  a  mitral  mur- 
mur in  5  patients.  The  lesion  was  evidently  old.  Every  one  of  the 
five  patients  had  measles,  and  but  one  subacute  articular  rheumatism. 
Eight  had  ana'mic  murmurs — three  at  the  apex  and  five  at  the  base. 
The  remaining  cases  showed  no  evidence  whatever  of  cardiac  disease. 

A  history  of  preceding  nervous  disease  was  rare.  But  three  chil- 
dren had  had  convulsions ;  two  had  been  subject  to  migraine.  A  study 
of  heredity  showed  that  chorea  had  occurred  in  the  father  in  but  one 
instance.  Fourteen  mothers  were  distinctly  hysterical,  and  this  the 
author  believes  is  a  point  of  considerable  importance.  Alcoholism  is 
also  an  .Ttiological  factor  of  much  importance.  Of  these  cases,  the 
father  had  been  undoubtedly  alcoholic  in  twelve.  The  father  had  been 
rheumatic  in  five  instances,  the  mother  in  seven,  the  father  and  mother 
in  one.  These  figures  confirm  the  author's  belief  that  chorea  is  not  of 
rheumatic  origin,  but  a  true  nerve  disease. 

[Statistics  of  this  character  depend  for  value  entirely  upon  their 
interpretation.  Though  these  observations  were  undoubtedly  made 
with  great  care,  from  different  views  regarding  the  symptoms  of  rheu- 
matism in  children,  American  and  English  physicians  will  not  be  in- 
clined to  wholly  accept  the  conclusions  drawn  by  the  author.] 

Ezalgine  in  Chorea. — Moncorvo  (Bid.  rifn.  de  titerap.,  Dec.  30, 
1890)  reports  a  single  case  markedly  improved  by  exalgine.  The  pa- 
tient was  a  girl  eight  years  old.  Treatment  was  begun  on  the  tenth  day 
of  the  disease.  Three  grains  daily  were  given  at  first,  and  increased  to 
four  grains  and  a  half.  Decided  improvement  was  noted  on  the  fourth 
day.     Recovery  was  rapid  and  complete. 

Disordered  Digestion  in  Young  Children, — Moncorvo  (Arrh.  f. 
Kimli-rh..  xi,  .'>,  H)  licjiovcs  that  the  frcipicnt  occurrence  of  digestive 
<lisorders  in  Infants  is  largely  <lue  to  deficiency  in  the  acidity  of  the  gas- 
tric juice.  This  condition  of  deficient  acidity  continues  to  the  end  of 
the  second  year.  It  is  to  be  counteracted  by  judicious  use  of  hydro- 
chloric aciil. 

Tapping  the  Ventricles  in  Hydrocephalni. — Dr.  Chaffey  reports  a 
case  in  the   llnl,.,h   .If../,  ./.../ci..  of  .Ian.  .SI,   1891.     The  patient  was 
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fourteen  months  old  when  a<linitte>j  to  the  hospital,  presenting  the 
usual  signs  of  acute  hjdrocephalus.  The  cranium  was  abnormally 
large;  the  anterior  fontanelle  was  bulging,  and  was  as  large  as  a  half- 
crown  piece.  The  disease  rapidly  progressed,  and  it  was  decided  to  tap 
the  lateral  ventricles.  A  trocar  and  cannula  were  passed  through  the  left 
lateral  angle  of  the  fontanelle,  the  instrument  being  directed  inward, 
with  a  slight  inclination  toward  the  mesial  line,  to  the  depth  of  an  inch 
and  a  half.  On  withdrawing  the  trocar,  about  two  drachms  of  clear 
cerebro-spinal  fluid  escaped.  The  stop-cock  of  the  cannula  was  then 
turned  to  prevent  further  flow,  and  over  its  mouth  was  placed  one  end 
of  a  long  India-rubber  tube  previously  filled  with  a  weak  solution  of 
common  salt.  The  other  end  of  the  tube  was  placed  in  a  vessel  under 
the  bed  containing  a  similar  solution.  Antiseptic  precautions  were 
taken,  but  no  anaesthetic  was  employed.  The  patient  was  in  a  semi- 
comatose condition  and  remained  very  quiet.  The  cannula  was  main- 
tained in  sUu^  and  a  drachm  of  fluid  was  withdrawn  every  three  hours. 
This  was  readily  accomplished  by  turning  the  stop-cock.  Each  with- 
drawal of  fluid  was  immediately  attended  by  a  lessening  ot  the  collapse 
and  coma,  and  the  anterior  fontanelle  became  gradually  depressed,  the 
edges  of  the  cranial  bones  in  its  vicinity  overlapping  each  other.  The 
patient,  however,  became  weaker,  and  died  three  days  after  the  opera- 
tion. 

The  autopsy  showed  that  the  trocar  had  passed  through  the  superior 
frontal  convolution  and  entered  the  left  lateral  ventricle  through  the 
roof  of  the  anterior  horn  close  to  the  corpus  striatum.  There  were  no 
secondary  changes  along  the  track  of  the  instrument.  The  capacity  of 
the  ventricles  was  fully  six  ounces.  Their  dilatation  was  probably  in- 
duced mainly  by  a  caseous  deposit  at  the  summit  of  the  transverse 
fissure,  which  pressed  upon  and  constricted  the  iter.  Some  recent 
tubercle  and  lymph  e,\isted  in  both  Sylvian  fissures.  The  brain  sub- 
stance was  somewhat  softened.  Recent  tubercle  was  also  found  in 
other  organs,  but  its  presence  gave  rise  tti  no  signs  during  life. 

ObserratioiiB  on  some  Diseases  of  Children  recently  Bom. — An  article 
by  Logan,  in  the  Livcrijool  Mcd.-chirury.  Jmir.  for  January,  1891,  con- 
siders certain  diseases  peculiar  to  children  during  the  first  month  of  life. 
In  England  it  is  found  that  for  every  one  thousand  births,  one  hundred 
and  forty-five  children  die  during  the  first  year  of  life.  This  enormous 
death-rate  is  attributable  in  large  part  to  ignorance  concerning  the 
proper  management  of  children,  not  only  on  the  part  of  mothers,  but 
also  on  the  part  of  the  profession,  especially  of  the  junior  practition- 
ers. It  is  an  encouraging  fact,  however,  to  find,  in  looking  back  thirty 
years,  that  the  death-rate  in  children  under  five  years  has  decreased 
much  more  rapidly  than  among  adults.  It  is,  no  doubt,  due  to  increased 
intelligence  in  the  care  of  infants.  The  first  condition  considered  by 
the  author  is  what  he  designates  as  general  fcMeness.  Premature  in- 
fants, the  children  of  feeble  parents,  or  such  as  suffer  from  syphilis, 
may  be  born  with  a  general  lost  vitality,  breathing  feebly  and  having 
very  slight  powers  of  digestion.  The  cause  of  feebleness  is  sometimes 
obscure,  and  the  child  dies  without  ascertainable  cause.  These  feeble 
infants  may  slowly  gain  strength,  or  may  rapidly  die,  or  may  continue 
long  to  live  a  life  below  par.  Icterus  neonatorum  is  probably  of  the 
hiEmatogenous  variety  and  is  very  rarely  a  serious  affection.  The 
symptoms  of  syphilis  frequently  appear  during  the  first  month,  but  the 
more  characteristic  manifestations  are  not  common  until  later.  Rickets 
is  very  rarely  seen.  With  proper  antiseptic  care,  the  umbilical  cord 
and  navel  should  give  little  or  no  trouble.  Thrush,  which  is  such  a 
common  disorder  of  the  first  month,  is  best  treated  by  small  doses  of 
gray  powder  and  the  local  application  of  a  solution  of  borax.  Dyspep- 
sia  and  gastro-enteritis  are  the  most  formidable  and  fatal  disorders  of 
the  first  month  of  life.  When  digestion  is  but  slightly  impaired,  there 
may  be  a  distressmg  accumulation  of  flatus  with  colic ;  with  greater  im- 
pairment, there  will  be  vomiting  or  diarrha-a.  In  treating  such  cases, 
regulation  of  the  diet  should  be  the  first  care,  medicines  being  second- 
ary. Cephalicmatoma  is  an  effusion  of  blood  above  or  below  the  peri- 
cranium, and  usually  persists  for  a  few  weeks.  It  should  be  protected 
from  injurv,  but  otherwise  should  not  be  interfered  with. 

Diphtheritic  Paralysis, — Hauscmann  (Archiv  /.  Kmilcr/uilk.,  xi, 
6,  6,  1800)  has  observed  in  himself  the  symptoms  which  he  records, 
a  fact  which  renders  the  paper  one  of  unusual  interest.  The  lesions 
and   symptoms  of  this  disease  arc  but    imperfectly   understood,   and 


observations  made  with  such  precision  are  of  the  greatest  value. 
The  diphtheritic  attack  was  very  severe  and  developed  suddenly  on  the 
19th  of  June.  The  tonsils  were  first  involved.  The  membrane  rapidly 
extended  to  the  palate,  and  soon  covered  the  whole  posterior  wall  of 
the  pharynx,  but  did  not  reach  the  larynx  or  nasal  cavities.  The  tem- 
perature rose  to  104    F.,  and  the  urine  was  loaded  with  albumin. 

The  first  paralysis  appeared  on  the  eighteenth  day  after  the  onset, 
and  involved  the  rii.'ht  side  of  the  arch  of  the  palate.  On  the  follow- 
ing  day  there  was  a  sensation  of  prickling  in  the  tongue,  which  slowly 
increased  in  intensity,  and  was  followed  by  a  feeling  of  uncertainty  in 
its  movements.  Following  this  was  aniesthesia,  and  in  time  almost 
complete  paralysis  of  the  organ.  Other  parts  were  involved  in  a  man- 
ner almost  identical,  parsesthesia  being  the  first  symptom,  then  pro- 
gressive anicsthesia,  terminating  at  length  in  paralysis  more  or  less 
complete.  The  different  organs  were  attacked  by  a  process  following 
a  uniform  type.  Those  first  involved  were  the  ones  nearest  the  seat  of 
the  diphtheria,  the  tongue,  lips,  and  jaws,  and  the  muscles  of  expres- 
sion being  successively  attacked.  At  this  stage  sight  and  hearing  were 
normal,  but  the  senses  of  taste  and  of  odor  were  considerably  dead- 
ened. The  process  next  passed  to  the  oesophagus  and  larynx,  showing 
itself  by  a  change  in  the  voice.  During  the  fifth  week  the  trigeminus 
was  attacked,  chiefly  in  the  second  and  third  branches,  to  the  extent  of 
paralyzing  the  muscles  of  the  face.  This  was  soon  followed  by  evi- 
dences of  trouble  in  the  glosso-pharyngei,  the  hypoglossi,  and  the 
pneumogastric.  The  heart  was  but  slightly  affected,  a  tendency  to 
syncope  and  quickening  of  the  pulse  being  the  only  symptoms  mani- 
fested. 

During  the  sixth  week  the  upper  extremities  became  involved,  and 
then  the  trunk  and  lower  extremities,  with  the  same  succession  of 
symptoms.  There  were  at  times  sharp  pains  and  a  general  feeling  of 
illness,  intellectual  depression,  sleeplessness,  and  a  feeling  of  heat  with- 
out a  corresponding  rise  of  temperature.  Thus  the  whole  body  was 
in  turn  affected.  The  hands  were  for  a  considerable  time  subject 
to  irregular,  unnatural  movements,  which  ceased  under  the  influence  of 
the  will.  The  paralysis  reached  its  height  at  the  end  of  three  months. 
The  first  improvement  was  noticed  in  the  pharynx  and  face.  When 
improvement  began,  complete  recovery  rapidly  followed.  Throughout 
the  whole  disease  the  succession  of  symptoms  was  the  same — parses- 
thesia,  auiesthesia,  ataxia,  paresis,  and  complete  paralysis.  Treatment 
consisted  in  the  use  of  tonics  and  massage. 

Certain  Convulsive  Disorders  in  Young  Children. — In  a  lengthy  ar- 
tide  in  the  A'.c.  num.  ,/,.s  malat/.  de  I'enf.  for  December,  1890,  Dr. 
Descroizillcs  considers  the  effects  of  certain  localized  convulsive  disor- 
ders which  are  sometimes  seen  in  young  children.  The  movements  are 
rhythmical  and  very  similar  to  those  of  chorea.  Their  influence  on  the 
character  of  the  child  is  deplorable,  for  they  often  disturb  very  serious- 
ly the  moral  and  intellectual  balance.  Individuals  tainted  with  this 
malady  are  generally  irritable  and  fretful,  and  inclined  to  hypochondria. 
They  are  generally  found  in  families  afflicted  with  nerve  diseases. 
Symptoms  usually  begin  after  a  fright,  violent  emotion,  a  fall,  or  a 
blow.  It  is  wise  to  combat  the  condition  with  bromides  and  drugs  of 
that  character,  but  the  chief  dependence  must  be  placed  on  hydropathic 
and  electric  treatment,  although  they  must  be  used  with  great  caution. 
The  children  must  be  managed  with  great  care,  especially  the  more 
intelligent  ones,  and  the  inclination  to  humor  their  caprices  must  be 
checked.  There  seems  to  be  some  analogy  between  these  cases  and 
certain  ataxic  conditions  seen  in  the  adult,  though  their  pathology  is 
not  fully  understood. 

Intussusception. — Brinton  (Arch.f.  KMcrh.,  xi,  5,  6)  has  collected 
the  histories  of  five  hundred  cases  of  fatal  intestinal  obstruction.  Two  4 
hundred  and  fifteen  of  these  were  due  to  invagination.  The  injection 
of  air  has  proved  on  the  whole  the  most  effective  treatment  in  children. 
The  reduction  in  some  instances  is  very  difficult  and  repeated  trials  are 
necessary.  Xo  violent  means  should  be  employed  and  an  anirslhetio 
should  be  administered  if  there  is  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  pa- 
tient. 

Stomach-washing  in  the  Oastric  Disorders  of  Infants, — Professor 
TroVtzky  (B«/.  gitu  de  thirap.,  Sept.  13,  1890)  reporW  his  experi- 
ence with  this  mode  of  treatment  in  sixty-four  cases.  The  children 
were  oil  under  four  months  of  age.    Vomiting  was  a  symptom  in  every 
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case.  Twentv  were  suffering  from  green  diarrhcea  and  thirty  frora  yel- 
low diarrhoea.  The  instruments  employed  were  a  Xelaton  catheter  and 
a  "lass  funnel.  The  fluid  was  either  pure  water  or  a  weak  solution  of 
benzoate  of  soda.     Conclusions  from  study  of  results  are  as  follows  ; 

1.  The  procedure  is  an  efficient  means  of  cutting  short  pastro-intes- 
tinal  disease  in  the  early  stages.  The  earlier  it  is  performed  the  more 
satisfactory  are  the  results. 

i.  The  best  results  are  obtained  in  simple  dyspepsia  without  fever, 
the  pure  gastric  form  of  the  disease  yielding  most  quickly. 

3.  Stomach-washing  is  also  efficacious  in  specific  diarrhoea  and  fully 
developed  inflammatory  cases.  Other  therapeutic  measures  mu.st,  how- 
ever, be  added. 

4.  In  chronic  forms  of  gastro-intestinal  disease  it  is  often  of  value, 
but  must  always  be  combined  with  other  measures. 

Paralysis  occturing  daring  the  Course  of  Pnenmonia  in  Children. 
— .\ufrecht  (Arc/i.  /.  Kintler/i.,  xi,  1890^  reports  two  cases.  The  first 
was  t«'enty-one  months  of  age.  On  the  third  day  of  the  disease  coma 
appeared,  and  on  the  eighth  day  paralysis  of  the  left  arm  and  leg. 
Vomiting  and  convulsions  were  absent.  Crisis  occurred  on  the  ninth 
day  and  was  marked  by  profuse  sweating.  After  the  crisis  the  child's 
mental  condition  seemed  to  be  normal,  but  the  paralysis  persisted  with- 
out .-igns  of  improvement  for  three  days.  The  hand  wa.s  the  first  to 
improve  and  then  the  leg.  Paralysis  had  entirely  disappeared  two 
weeks  after  the  crisis. 

The  second  patient  was  twenty-seven  months  of  age.  The  first 
symptoms  were  fever  and  vomiting,  followed  on  the  next  day  by  con- 
Tulsions  and  paralysis  of  the  left  .side  of  the  body.  The  paralysis  soon 
disappeared,  but  a  peculiar  nodding  of  the  head  which  had  appeared  at 
the  same  time  continued.  Cough  did  not  appear  until  the  sixth  day, 
and  no  signs  of  pneumonia  until  the  seventh.  It  was  confined  to  tiie 
left  upper  lobe.  The  case  progressed  naturally  and  resulted  in  com- 
plete recovery.  The  author  believes  that  probably  such  paralysis  is 
produced  by  oedema  of  the  brain,  as  in  unemia.  This  might  be  brought 
about  by  a  change  in  the  composition  of  the  blood,  or  by  obstruction  of 
Tenons  blood  from  the  brain  when  the  upper  lobes  are  involved,  as  is 
usually  the  case. 

Three  Cases  of  Pseudo-hypertrophic  Paralysis  in  Brothers  (Xess, 
Glw<!}o^  Med.  Jour.,  February,  I.S'.U).— The  family  consisted  of  four 
brothers,  three  of  whom  were  afflicted  with  the  disease.  The  one  uot 
affected  was  sixteen  years  of  age.  The  youngest  was  eight  years  old  ; 
the  first  symptoms  appeared  when  he  was  between  two  and  three  years. 
The  symptoms  were  typical,  and  during  the  last  two  years  had  become 
gradually  more  pronounced.  In  the  case  of  the  second,  who  was  twelve 
years  of  age,  the  disease  was  more  pronounced,  the  power  of  locomotion 
being  entirely  lost.  In  the  third,  who  was  eighteen,  the  disease  was  still 
more  advanced. 

The  feature  of  most  interest  in  these  cases  is  the  family  history. 
The  mother  had  two  sisters  and  four  brothers.  The  two  sisters  mar- 
ried brothers  of  her  husband,  so  the  three  sisters  married  brothers. 
Each  of  these  two  sisters  had  a  family  of  boys  and  girls  none  of  whom 
were  affected  with  pseudo-hypertrophic  paralysis.  The  four  brothers, 
maternal  uncles  of  the  patients,  died  of  the  disease — two  at  the  age  of 
twenty  years  and  one  at  twenty-seven.  The  age  of  the  fourth  is  un- 
known. The  mother,  again,  had  eleven  cousins  all  belonging  to  the 
same  family.  This  family  consisted  of  eight  sons  and  three  daughters. 
Of  these  sons,  two  died  of  pseudo-hypertrophic  paralysis.  One  is 
healthy;  the  others  died  young  with  no  signs  of  the  disease.  Of  the 
three  daughters,  one  married  and  has  four  children,  a  boy,  aged  sixteen, 
and  three  girls,  all  healthy.  There  are,  therefore,  no  fewer  than  nine 
male  persons  who  have  been  affected  with  pseudohypertrophic  paraly- 
sis, while  none  of  the  females  have  been  affected.  It  is,  however,  clear 
that  the  transmission  is  through  the  female,  because  four  brothers  and 
two  cousins  of  the  mother  died  of  the  ailment.  Going  further  back,  the 
transniis'ion  in  through  the  maternal  grandfather  and  grandimclc. 

Kelapses  in  Measles  (.Senator,  CharUi  Annnlen,  xiv,  1890). — There 
are  no  po.iitive  records  of  the  frequency  of  recurrences  of  measles  and 
scarlet  fever.  Both  relapses  and  recurrences,  the  author  believes,  are 
not  infrequent.  He  report.s  five  cases  of  relap.sc  of  measles.  The 
6r»t  patient  was  a  girl  ten  years  of  age.  Twenty-two  days  after  the 
onset  there  was  a  second  attack.     It  was  of  greater  severity  than  the 


first.  The  second  and  third  patients  were  two  brothers,  aged  eight  and 
four  years.  The  second  attack  occurred  nine  weeks  after  the  first. 
The  fourth  was  a  girl  of  thirteen  years,  the  two  attacks  being  four 
weeks  apart.  Her  mother  was  the  fifth  patient  and  was  ill  at  the  time 
of  her  daughter's  second  attack.  The  last  four  cases,  it  will  be  ob- 
served, occurred  in  two  families.  It  seems  possible  that  there  was  some 
family  predisposition  to  the  recurrence  of  infectious  diseases. 
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A   NEW    ETHER   INHALER. 
Bv  J.  S.  Wight,  M.  D., 

BROOKLTN. 

Thk  accompanying  figure  represents  the  inhaler,  A  points  to  the 
evaporator,  which  is  a  slotted  cylinder  made  to  go  inside  the  receiver,  B. 
The  evaporator  rests  on  the  projection  made  by  means  of  the  groove 
seen  on  the  receiver.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  the  receiver  is  con- 
structed on  the  principle  of  the  inhaler  invented  by  Dr.  AUis.  The 
bandage  which  goes  through  the  slots  is  wound  around  the  evaporator 
two  or  three  times,  so  as  to  make  it  fit  quite  closely  inside  the  receiver. 
The  lower  part  of  the  receiver  is  empty,  serving  as  a  kind  of  reservoir 
to  catch  the  ether  as  it  may  happen  to  run  down  through  turns  of  the 
bandage  in  the  receiver.  E  represents  a  valve  of  peculiar  construc- 
tion, opening  away  from  the  receiver  and  closing  toward  it.  The  tube 
which  contains  the  valve  E  makes  a  movable  cone-joint  with  the  tube 
which  connects  with  the  tube  holding  the  mouth-piece,  0.  The  mouth- 
piece fits  the  end  of  this  tube  with  a  movable  cone-joint,  and  can  be 
detached  at  any  time  for  the  purpose  of  disinfecting  it.  At  D  is  a  valve 
of  the  same  construction  as  the  one  at  E  ;  it  opens  away  from  the  tube 
and  closes  toward  the  mouth-piece.  The  construction  of  the  valve  is 
briefly  as  follows  :  There  is  a  slotted  framework  in  the  form  of  a  short 
cylinder,  which  contains  a  flat  circular  disc  of  aluminium — a  metal  of 
well-known  properties  ;  the  valve-frame  has  three  pointed  metallic  pins 
on  one  end,  and  on  the  other  the  end  of  the  conducting-tube  made  into 
a  knife-edge,  in  order  that  the  valve-disc  may  be  prevented  fiom  ad- 
hering when  it  becomes  covered  with  moisture. 


The  two  cone-joints  will  allow  the  parts  of  the  inhaler  to  be  so 
moved  as  to  permit  the  patient  to  lie  in  any  practicable  position.  The 
mouth-piece  must  be  kept  close  to  the  face  of  the  patient  to  prevent 
the  ingress  of  air.  The  ether  is  poured  into  the  evaporator  fnmi  time 
to  time  as  is  required.  The  inspiration  of  the  patient  closes  the  valve 
I)  and  opens  the  valve  E.  drawing  the  air  through  the  evaporator,  in 
which  it  becomes  mixed  with  the  el  her  vapor;  if  need  be,  the  strength 
of  the  Ta|)or  can  be  increased  by  holding  the  hand  over  the  top  of  the 
receiver.  The  expiration  of  the  patient  closes  the  valve  E  and  opens 
the  valve  D,  out  of  which  pass  the  products  of  respiration.  In  case  of 
the  patient  needing  more  air,  it  can  be  supplied  by  gently  raising  the 
mouth-piece  from  the  face,  <ir  by  using  a  smaller  quantity  of  ether. 
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I  have  found  this  inhaler  to  liave  the  following  points  of  advantage : 
It  will  produce  anaesthesia  quickly  and  safely ;  it  removes  the  products 
of  respiration ;  it  does  not  permit  the  liquid  ether  to  run  into  the  nose 
and  throat  of  the  patient ;  it  can  be  kept  aseptic,  since  the  mouth-piece 
can  be  taken  off  and  disinfected  at  any  time;  it  economizes  the  ether; 
and  the  valves  are  so  constructed  that  they  can  not  adhere,  so  they  will 
move  if  the  patient  breathes  at  all. 

The  evaporator,  A,  is  removable,  and,  after  being  used,  it  should 
be  taken  out  in  order  to  let  it  dry.  This  must  be  done,  since  the  ether, 
or  perhaps  the  products  it  contains,  may  corrode  the  inhaler.  After 
drying,  the  evaporator  may  be  replaced. 

The  instrument  was  made  for  me  by  George  Tiemanu  &  Co.,  New 
York. 


fElisct  llano. 


The  Seventh  International  Congress  of  Hygiene  and  Demography 
will  be  held  in  London,  from  the  10th  to  the  17th  of  August,  under  the 
presidency  of  the  Prince  of  Wales.  The  permanent  international  com- 
mittee consists  of  Dr.  P.  Brouardel  (President),  France ;  Dr.  J.  S.  Bill- 
ings, United  States ;  Professor  W.  H.  Corfield,  England ;  Dr.  Duncan, 
Russia ;  Dr.  H.  R.  Greene,  Pasha,  Egypt ;  Professor  F.  von  Gruber, 
Austria-Hungary ;  Dr.  A.  llosso,  Italy ;  Mr.  Shirley  F.  Murphy,  Eng- 
land;  and  Dr.  W.  Roth,  Germany  (in  the  Section  in  Hygiene);  M.  J. 
Bertillon,  France ;  Professor  L.  Bodio,  Italy  ;  Dr.  R.  Bockh,  Germany; 
Sir  Douglas  Galton,  England  ;  Dr.  Carl  T.  von  Inama-Sternegg,  Hun- 
gary ;  Professor  Jules  Jahnson,  Russia  ;  and  Dr.  W.  Ogle,  England  (in 
the  Section  in  Demography) ;  and  the  following  additional  members : 
Dr.  A.  Chervin,  Paris ;  Dr.  Eugfene  Janssens,  Brussels ;  Professor  A.  N. 
Kiacr,  Christiania ;  Dr.  Carl  Keleti,  Buda-Pesth ;  M.  Josef  Korosi, 
Buda-Pesth;  Dr.  Georg  von  Mayr,  Munich;  M.  W.  E.  Milliet,  Berne; 
and  Dr.  Enrico  Rasseri,  Rome.  The  organizing  committee  consists  of 
Sir  Douglas  Galton,  K.  C.  B.,  D.  C.  L.,  LL.  D.,  P.  R.  S.  (chairman),  T. 
Graham  Balfour,  M.  D.,  F.  R.  S.,  Professor  G.  T.  Browne,  Ernest  Clarke, 
\V.  R.  E.  Coles,  Surgeon-General  Cornish,  C.  S.  I.,  M.  D.,  Professor  W. 
H.  Corfield,  M.  A.,  M.  D.  (Oxon.),  F.  R.  C.  P.,  Sir  Joseph  Fayrer,  K.  C.  S.  I., 
M.  D.,  F.  R.  S.,  Professor  Edward  Frankland,  Ph.  D.,  D.  C.  L.,  LL.  D., 
F.  R.  S.,  Rowland  Hamilton,  Ernest  Hart,  Professor  T.  Hayter  Lewis, 
F.  R.  I.  B.  A.,  Frederick  Hendriks,  F.  I.  A.,  F.  S.  S.,  Alderman  and 
Sheriff  Stuart  Knill,  G.  B.  Lougstaff,  B.  A.,  F.  R.  C.  P.,  F.  C.  S.,  E  D. 
Mapother,  M.  D.,  F.  R.  C.  S  I.,  Surgeon-General  Marston,  C.  B.,  M.  D., 
Shirley  F.  Murphy,  Professor  G.  V.  Poore,  M.  D.,  F.  R.  C.  P.,  Professor 
Henry  Robinson,  M.  Inst.  C.  E.,  David  F.  Schloss,  R.  Thorne  Thorne, 
M.  B.,  F.  R.  S.,  and  Ernest  Turner,  F.  R.  I.  B.  A. 

Knmyss  as  a  Food  for  Babies. — In  a  recent  issue  of  the  Nightinijah, 
Dr.  John  H.  Ripley  says,  after  having  spoken  of  condensed  milk :  "  The 
next  best  food  for  babies  is  Dr.  Brush's  kumyss.  I  say  Brush's  because 
that  is  the  best  kumyss  made.  In  a  certain  proportion  of  cases  it  even 
excels  all  other  foods.  I  will  give  you  an  instance.  A  doctor  came  to 
me  in  regard  to  his  own  child.  The  baby  was  four  months  old  and  was 
suffering  from  summer  complaint.  He  had  tried  all  kinds  of  foods — 
sterilized  milk  and  other  foods.  The  child  had  wasted  to  skin  and  bone 
and  he  was  afraid  that  it  could  not  live  more  than  a  few  days.  I  was 
about  getting  off  to  the  country  and  I  told  this  doctor  that  I  could  not 
go  to  see  his  child  but  that  I  would  advise  him  to  try  Brush's  knmyss. 
He  did  so  and  the  child  recovered.  He  told  me  that  the  child  com- 
menced to  pick  up  at  once." 

The  Second  Congress  for  the  Stndy  of  Tuberculosis  will  be  held  in 
Paris,  from  July  liVtli  to  August  'Jd,  under  the  presidency  of  Professor 
Villemin.  The  subjects  announced  for  discussion  aro  as  follows  :  The 
Identity  of  the  Tuberculosis  of  Man  and  the  Tuberculosis  of  the  Bori- 
(la,  the  GaUinarcic,  and  other  Animals ;  The  Bacterial  and  Pathological 
Associations  of  Tuberculosis;  The  Hospitalization  of  the  Tuberculous; 
The  Prophylaxis  of  Human  and  Animal  Tuberculosis;  and  The  Innocu- 
ous Agents  capable  of  destroying  Koch's  Bacillus,  from  tlu-  Point  of 


View  of  the  Prevention  and  Treatment  of  Human  and  Animal  Tuber- 
culosis. Those  intending  to  take  part  in  the  proceedings  should  send 
a  postal  order  for  20  francs  to  M.  G.  Masson,  treasurer.  No.  120  boule- 
vard St. -Germain.  Correspondence  concerning  communications  may  be 
addressed  to  Dr.  L.-H.  Petit,  secretary  general.  No.  11  rue  Monge. 

The  late  Dr.  Ealph  A.  Parsons,  of  Boston. — At  a  special  meeting  of 
the  faculty  of  the  Boston  Dental  College  the  following  resolutions  were 
passed: 

Wliereas,  In  the  dispensations  of  Divine  Providence,  a  most  highly 
esteemed  and  able  instructor  in  this  coUege,  Dr.  Ralph  A.  Parsons,  has 
been  removed  by  death,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  in  the  death  of  Dr.  Parsons  the  Boston  Dental  Col- 
lege has  sustained  the  loss  of  an  earnest  and  enthusiastic  worker — one 
whose  able,  scientific,  and  practical  instructions  were  shown  in  the  re- 
markable progress  of  the  students  under  his  charge.  It  is  therefore 
voted  that  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be  spread  upon  the  college  records 
and  published  in  the  leading  medical  and  dental  journals,  and  that  a 
copy  be  also  sent  to  his  immediate  relatives. 

[Signed]  George  F.  Eahes, 

Committee  for  the  Paeuttt/. 


To  Contributors  and  Correspondents. — The  attention  of  all  aho  purpose 
favorhij  us  witJi  cominiinieations  is  respectfully  called  to  the  foiloir- 
ing: 

Authors  of  articles  iniejuied  for  publication  under  the  head  of  "oriyinal 
cOTi/ributions  "  are  respectfully  informed  that,  in  accepting  such  arti- 
cles, we  always  do  so  with  the  understanding  thai  the  following  condi- 
tions are  to  be  observed :  (i)  when  a  manuscript  is  seTii  to  this  jour- 
nal, a  similar  ma7uiscript  or  any  abstract  tliercof  must  not  be  or 
have  been  sent  to  any  other  periodical,  unless  we  arc  specially  notifed 
of  the  fact  at  the  time  the  article  is  sent  to  us  ;  (2)  accepted  articles 
are  subject  to  the  customary  rules  of  editorial  revision,  and  will  be 
published  as  promptly  as  our  other  engagements  will  admit  of — we 
can  TWt  engage  to  publish  an  article  in  any  specified  issue  ;  (S)  any 
conditions  which  an  author  wishes  complied  with  must  be  distinctly 
stated  in  a  communication  accompanying  the  manuscript,  and  no 
new  conditions  can  be  considered  after  the  mamtscript  has  been  put 
into  tile  type-setters^  hands.  We  are  often  constrained  to  decline 
articles  which,  although  t/iey  may  be  creditable  to  their  authors,  are 
not  suitable  for  publication  in  this  journal,  cither  because  they  are 
too  long,  or  are  loaded  with  tabular  matter  or  prolix  histories  of 
cases,  or  deal  with  subjects  of  little  interest  to  the  medical  profession 
at  large.  We  can  not  enter  itUo  any  correspondence  concertiing  our 
reasons  for  declining  an  article. 

All  letters,  whellter  intended  for  publication  or  not,  must  contain  the 
writer's  name  ami  address,  not  necessarily  for  publication.  A'o  at- 
tcntion  will  be  paid  to  anonymous  communications.  Hereafter,  cor- 
respondents  asking  for  information  that  we  are  capable  of  giving, 
and  that  can  properly  be  given  in  this  journal,  will  be  answered  by 
number,  a  private  communication  being  previously  sent  to  each  cor- 
respondcjit  informing  him  under  what  member  the  answo'  to  his  twte 
is  to  be  looked  for.  All  communications  not  intended  for  publication 
under  the  autlior's  name  are  treated  as  strictly  confidential.  We  can 
not  give  advice  to  laymen  as  to  particular  cases  or  recommaid  indi- 
vidual practitioners. 

Secretaries  of  medical  societies  will  confer  a  favor  by  keeping  us  in- 
formed of  the  dates  of  their  societies'  regular  tneetiTigs.  JSricf  notifi- 
cations of  matters  that  are  erpectcd  to  come  up  at  particular  meet- 
ings will  be  inserted  when  they  are  received  in  time. 

Newspapers  and  other  publications  containing  matter  which  the  person 
sending  them  desires  to  bring  to  our  notice  should  be  marked.  Mem. 
bers  of  the  profession  who  send  us  information  of  matters  of  interest 
to  our  readers  will  be  cotisidered  as  doing  them  and  us  a  Javor,  and, 
if  the  space  at  our  command  admits  of  it,  we  shall  take  pleasure  in 
inserting  the  substance  of  such  commmiieations. 

All  cotnmunications  intended  for  tite  editor  should  be  addressed  to  him 
in  care  of  the  publishers. 

All  communictitiotu*  relating  to  the  btisiness  of  the  journal  should  b€  ad- 
dressed to  the  publishers. 
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MEDICAL  AND   OTHER   OPIXION'S 

UPON  THE   POISONOUS  NATURE  OF  THE 

P>ITE   OF  THE    HELODERMA. 

Bt  K.  W.   SHUFELDT,  M.  D.,   C.  M.  Z.S.,  ETC. 

Is  North  America  there  are  two  species  of  heloderms 
— the  Ileloderma  horridum  of  old  Mexico,  a  form  that  does 
not  occur  within  the  limits  of  the  United  States,  and  the 
Heloderma  suspeclum  of  Cope,  which  is  found  principally 
in  suitable  localities  throughout  Arizona.  There  tliis,  the 
bigfrest  by  all  odds  of  all  our  lizards,  is  popularly  known  as 
the  "(iila  monster,"  from  the  fact  that  it  was  once  quite 
common  on  the  Gila  River.  Collectors  are  now  rendering 
it  scarce  over  nearly  all  its  range,  and  no  doubt  the  time  is 
not  far  distant,  comparatively,  when  this  highly  interesting 
species  will  meet  with  utter  e.xtinction. 

Living  specimens  of  this  reptile  have  been  in  the  writer's 
possession  for  a  year  or  two  together,  affording  liim  ad- 
mirable opportunities  to  study  it  in  all  particulars — advan- 
tages I  have  <)uite  fully  availed  myself  of,  as  my  published 
papers  on  the  subject  will  attest.* 

Adult  heloderms  average  some  twenty  inches  in 
length  and  are  covered  with  tuberculated  scales,  which 
vary  in  form  on  different  parts  of  the  body,  and  in  old 
specimens  are  prone  to  ossify  over  the  back  and  top  of  the 
head.  These  scales  are  of  a  shiny  black  and  orange,  the 
two  colors  being  arranged  in  a  delinite  pattern,  which 
latter  never  agrees  in  any  two  specimens.  Notwithstand- 
ing this  great  size  for  a  lizard,  and  this  most  striking  colora- 
tion, there  are  many  people  in  Arizona  and  the  Southwest 
generally  that  apply  the  term  "  (jila  monster  "  to  any  large 
lizard-looking  form  that  may  come  under  their  observation. 
I  have  had  medical  otficers  of  the  army,  ranch-men,  guides, 
and  others,  who  surely  ought  to  know  better,  point  me 
out  Amblyslomata,  and  even  the  common  forms  of  the 
Phrynosoma,  as  Gila  monsters.  This  being  the  case,  I  feel 
quite  sure  that  the  excellent  figures  which  I  am  enabled  to 
offer  in  the  present  connection  of  a  large  female  Helo- 
derma that  I  had,  some  time  ago,  alive  for  nearly  two 
years  will  be  acceptable,  and  in  son)e  respects  exceedingly 
useful — useful  because  the  general  opinion  in  the  South- 
west and  elsewhere  is  that  the  bite  of  this  saurian  is  poison- 
ous, and  as  a  matter  of  diagnosis  it  is  very  desirable  to 
know  that  the  patient  has  actually  been  bitten  by  a  Htlo- 
derma  and  not  by  something  else. 

Fig.  2  is  from  an  instantaneous  picture  where  1  strapped 
ray  camera  in  such  a  prjsition  as  to  bring  the  focal  axis  of 
the  lens  perpendicular  to  the  floor,  where  I  placed  a  sheet 
of  white  blotting  paper,  over  which  the  reptile  walked  be- 
neath the  instrument,  allowing  me  to  secure  the  photo- 
graph.    In  Figs.  1   and  3  the  Heloderma  was  hypnotized. 


•  The  most  extensive  one  of  these  is  a  memoir  entitled  Contrllju- 
tions  to  tlic  Siudj-  of  HeloiUrma  tiupeiium,  published  in  tlie  Proccal- 
trujn  of  the  Zoolugiral  Socirti/  of  Lfiudon  for  April  1 ,  1  HBO,  pp.  1 4S--J44, 
Plates  XVI-XVIII. 


and  thus  easily  taken;  in  Fig.  1  the  ventral  fispect  of  her 
body  and  head  are  resting  upon  a  plane  surface,  which  gives 
that  flattened  appearance,  but  otherwise  the  likeness  is  ad- 
mirable. The  leading  herpetologist  in  this  country.  Pro- 
fessor Cope,  who  was  my  guest  this  week,  examined  these 
photographs,  and  remarked  that  they  gave  a  better  idea  of 
the  form  of  a  Heloderma  than  any  of  the  many  figures  that 
had  thus  far  been  published,  either  here  or  in  Europe. 

We  now  come  to  consider  that  part  of  the  subject  that 
falls  more  properly  within  the  title  of  this  contribution — in 
other  words,  the  nature  of  the  bite  of  one  of  these  reptiles. 

Even  at  the  present  writing  the  wide  variance  of  opin- 
ion in  these  premises  is  truly  remarkable,  for  some  of  our 
most  distinguished  investigators  still  disagree  in  the  matter, 
and  those,  too,  who  have  made  the  most  exhaustive  ex- 
aminations of  the  saliva  of  this  reptile. 

As  long  ago  as  1857  John  Edward  Gray,  of  the  British 
Museum,  in  referring  to  Necturus,  said  :  "  1  know  of  no  other 
instance  of  a  batrachian  having  this  structure  of  its  teeth, 
nor  do  I  know  any  Instance,  except  in  the  Mexican  lizard, 
called  Heloderma  horridum,  in  which  all  the  teeth  are  uni- 
formly furnished  with  a  basal  cavity  and  foramen,  and  this 
lizard  is  said  to  be  noxious;  but  the  fact  has  not  been  dis- 
tinctly proved."* 

Professor  E.  D.  Cope,  who  first  clearly  characterized 
this  reptile  and  gave  it  its  present  name  of  Heloderma 
sti.'Tjec^Mm,  has  stated  that  "though  the  liziirds  of  this  genus 
could  not  be  proved  to  inflict  a  poisonous  bite,  yet  the  sali- 
vary glands  of  the  lower  jaw  were  emptied  by  an  efferent 
duct  which  issued  at  the  basis  of  each  tooth,  and  in  such  a 
way  that  the  saliva  would  be  conveyed  into  the  wound  by 
the  deep  groove  of  the  crown."  f 

Then  several  years  passed  before  much  else  was  pub- 
lished upon  this  special  topic  of  the  life-history  of  the  Helo- 
derma, when  Sumichrast,  a  well-known  naturalist,  stated  it 
as  his  opinion  that  it  was  the  exception  that  small  mam- 
mals died  from  the  bite  of  this  saurian.  J 

Soon  after  there  appeared  an  editorial  in  The  American 
Naturalist  (\882,  page  842)  referring  to  the  experiments  of 
Dr.  Irwin,  of  the  army,  which  went  to  prove  that  the  bite 
o(  the  Heloderma  was  comparatively  harmless;  but  it  added 
further  that  a  specimen  in  the  Zoological  Garden  of  Lon* 
don  had  bitten  a  frog  and  a  guinea-pig,  both  of  which  had 
died  in  a  few  moments.     Still,  the  editor  of  The  Naturalist 


*  .John  E.  Gray.  On  the  Genus  Xecturiui  or  Meiwbrancliv»,  with  an 
Account  of  its  Skull  iind  Teeth.  Proceedings  of  lite  Zoological  Society^ 
1S57,  p.  <>2. 

■f  Proc.  of  the  Acml.  of  Xat.  Sci.  of  Philadelphia,  18«7,  p.  5.  With 
respect  to  the  anutomy  of  the  poison  apparatus,  see  my  letter  in  Xaliirc, 
No.  niH,  V.  43,  London,  April  2,  US'.ll,  pp.  r>14,  515.  The  efferent 
ducts  do  not  open  hy  means  of  foramina  at  the  bancs  of  the  Iccth. 

X  F.  !>umiclir«st.  Sullelln  de  la  mcUte  zooloijie/uc  de  France,  1880,  p. 
178.  "  il'ai  peu  de  chose  A  ajouter  aux  ohflcrvations  de  nio'urs  que  j'ai 
publi6ee  sur  cette  espiSee,  il  y  a  queUpies  annics,  si  cc  n'est,  qu'apris 
dc  nouvellcs  experiences  sur  sa  morsure,  je  suis  arriv6  k  la  conviction 
qu'elle  ocea.'<ionne  rareinent  la  niort  die/,  les  animaux  d'une  ccrtainc 
taille  et  que,  la  plupart  du  temp",  cllc  n'est  Biilvie  que  d'une  enflure  de 
la  partie  inordue  ijui  disparait  au  hnut  dc  vin^l-qiiiitro  heures  au  plus; 
v'eat  au  moina  Ic  sciil  efTet  qii'elle  ait  produit  sur  plusieurs  jeunea 
chiens  que  j'ai  fait  mordre  derniiircnient." 
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was  of  the  opinion  that  "  this  might  happen  if  this  large 
lizard  was  not  poisonous,  and  there  is  room  for  more  care- 
ful experiments  as  to  its  venomous  qualities." 

In  the  same  year  no  less  distinguished  an  authority  than 
Dr.  Giinther,  of  the  British  Museum,  comes  forward  and 
states  that  there  can  be  no  doubfras  to  the  poisonous  nature 
of  the  bite  of  Heloderma  horridum,  and  cites  numerous 
cases  to  support  his  views;*  and  Dr.  Sclater,  the  secretary 
of  the  Zoological  Society  of  London,  apparently  entertained 
a  similar  opinion,!  ^*  did  also  the  eminent  herpetologist, 
Mr.  Boulenger,  of  the  British  Museum.  J 

During  the  same  year  the  present  writer,  who  was  at 
that  time  connected  with  the  Department  of  Reptiles  at 
the  United  States  National  Museum,  was  severely  bitten  by 
an  infuriated  adult  specimen  of  Helodirma  suspectum,  an<l, 
although  much  pain  and  grave  symptoms  at  once  super- 
vened, the  results  passed  entirely  away  in  a  few  days  with 
barely  any  treatment.  I  published  a  short  account  of  it 
at  the  time.*  Again,  before  this  year  closed,  Sir  Joseph 
Fayrer  brought  forth  some  evidence,  deduced  from  experi- 
ments, that  went  to  show  the  poisonous  nature  of  the  bite 
of  a  heloderm.  || 

Early  in  1883,  however,  the  matter  seemed  to  be  defi- 
nitely settled  for  good  and  all  through  the  results  obtained 
by  the  very  celebrated  experiments  of  those  two  distin- 
guished physicians  of  Philadelphia.  Dr.  S.  Weir  Mitchell 
and  Dr.  Edward  T.  Reichert.  After  a  most  carefully  con- 
ducted series  of  experiments  with  the  saliva  taken  from 
living  heloderms,  these  authorities  were  prepared  to  say 
that  it  possessed  properties  of  an  extremely  venomous  na- 
ture, killing  pigeons  and  small  mammals  a  few  moments 
after  they  had  received  an  injection  of  it  hypodermically.  ■'^ 

Five  years  now  elapsed  with  hardly  a  printed  word  ap- 
pearing anywhere  upon  the  question  of  the  poisonous  or 
non-poisonous  qualities  of  the  saliva  of  one  of  these  sus- 
pected reptiles.  Then  there  appeared  an  account  of  the 
somewhat  remarkable  series  of  experiments  made  with  the 
saliva  of  living  heloderms  by  Dr.  H.  C.  Yarrow,  at  the 
United  States  National  Museum,  Dr.  Yarrow  at  the  time 
being  honorary  curator  of  the  Department  of  Reptiles  in 


*  A.  C.  Giinther.  Encydopcedia  Briiannica,  ninth  edition,  article 
Lizard,  vol.  sir,  p.  735. 

t  Philip  Sutlcy  Sclater,  F.  R.  .S.  ProcmHngs  of  the  Zoologiml  So- 
cidi/,  London,  1882,  p.  632.  (Remarks:  "3.  A  heloderm  lizard  [//</o- 
derma  suspedum]  from  Arizona,  presented  by  Sir  .John  Lubbock,  Hart., 
M.  P.,  F.  R.  S.,  F.  Z.  S.,  July  16th.  .  .  .  This  lizard,  which  is  new  to 
the  collection,  is  remarkable  as  belonging  to  the  only  positively  known 
yenomous  form  of  the  lacertilian  order.  It  has  been  ascertained  by 
actual  experiment  that  its  bite  is  fatal  to  small  mammals.") 

X  Loc.  cil.,  p.  6H1.  (Remarks:  "I  may  add  that  Helodernm  is  proba- 
bly not  the  only  poisonous  lizard.  Lanthanofii.i  horneenxh,  a  pretty 
close  ally  of  this  lizard,  descril)ed  four  years  ago  by  Dr.  Steindachner, 
exhibits,  according  to  that  author,  a  similar  dentition.")  There  is 
nothing  on  record  at  all  to  show  that  Lantlftnolits  is  a  poisonous  reptile. 
At  the  present  writing  the  specimen  remains  uni()iie  in  collections. 

*  R.  W.  Shufeldt.  The  Bite  of  the  Gila  Monster  (/Idodenna  xti.ijm-- 
tum).  The  American  KaUtralht,  Philadelphia,  November,  1882,  pj).  9o7, 
908. 

I  Sir  Joseph  Fayrer,  Proc  of  Ike  Znol  Soc.  of  Land.,  1882,  p.  C32. 
^  Thoir  accounts  were  first  ptiblishcil  in  the  Medical  Newx  (Pliila.), 
Feb.  10,  1883,  and  Science,  vol.  I,  No.  13,  p.  372. 


that  institution.  This  investigator's  methods  of  procedure 
were  rather  different  from  those  adopted  by  Mitchell  and 
Reichert,  but  apparently  they  were  conducted  with  equal 
care,*  and,  strange  to  say,  led  to  an  entirely  different 
result.  Some  eight  or  nine  experiments  upon  chickens 
and  rabbits  went  to  prove  that  hypodermic  injections  of 
the  saliva  and  bites  of  angry  heloderms  were  by  no  means 
fatal  to  those  animals,  and  practically  they  always  recov- 
ered from  the  effects  of  the  same.  After  presenting  the 
steps  of  his  final  trial,  this  author  concludes  his  account 
with  the  following  remarks:  "This  experiment  would  seem 
to  show  that  a  large  amount  of  the  Heloderma  saliva  can  be 
inserted  into  the  tissues  without  producing  any  harm,  and 
it  is  still  a  mystery  to  the  writer  how  Dr.  Mitchell  and  Dr. 
Reichert  and  himself  obtained  entirely  different  results. 
Were  it  not  for  the  well-known  accuracy  and  carefulness  of 
Dr.  Mitchell,  it  might  be  supposed  possibly  that  the  hypo- 
dermic syringe  used  in  his  experiment  contained  a  certain 
amount  of  Crotal us  or  cobra  venom,  but,  under  the  circum- 
.stances,  such  a  hypothesis  in  entirely  untenable."  The  fol- 
lowing year  Dr.  Mitchell  still  adhered  to  his  original  opin- 
ion,! and  undoubtedly  does  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  Samuel  Garman,  of  the  Museum  of  Comparative 
Zoology  of  Harvard  University,  next  made  some  very  in- 
teresting experiments  by  allowing  large  and  vigoroushelo- 
derms  to  bite  the  shaved  legs  of  kittens,  and  here  again 
these  feline  victims  refused  to  succumb  to  the  cffeets  of 
the  wounds.;]; 

^'ery  evidently  the  last  word  upon  this  subject  has  not 
yet  been  said,  and  opinions  are  very  much  divided — a  host 
of  supporters  appearing  upon  either  side.  I  have  endeav- 
ored to  give  in  this  paper  the  bulk  of  the  most  reliable  evi- 
dence now  out  and  up  to  the  present  date;  but  there  will 
undoubtedly  be  series  of  interesting  experiments  made  with 
the  saliva  of  this  saurian  in  the  future,  and  it  is  very  im- 
portant that  there  should  be.  To  such  experimenters  I 
have  a  few  suggestions  to  offer  here — the  same  which 
should  be  borne  in  mind  at  the  time  of  their  investigations, 
or  even  in  the  examination  of  a  person  bitten  by  a  Helo- 
derma. 

In  the  case  of  the  latter,  ascertain,  if  possible,  the  exact 
condition  of  the  patient  at  the  time  of  the  infliction  of  the 
wound,  as  regards  both  sobriety  and  his  general  condition. 
Make  sure  that  the  reptile  that  inflicted  the  bile  was  a 
specimen  of  a  Heloderma.  Be  careful  not  to  destroy  the 
victim  with  the  remedies  you  administer  to  offset  the  effects 
of  the  bite.  A  (juart  of  raw  whisky,  practically  given  at 
one  dose,  may  prove  more  fatal  than  the  bites  of  ten  helo- 
derms !  If  the  patient  dies  after  the  bile  of  one  of  these 
reptiles,  be  sure  to  ascertain  whether  it  was  from  the  effects 
of  the  bite  or  from  the  effects  of  the  remedies  administered. 
The  locality  of  the  bite  and  other  matters,  of  course,  should 
also  be  carefully  noted. 

*  n.  C.  Yarrow.  Bite  of  the  Gila  Monster.  Forest  and  Stream,  New 
York,  June  II,  IS88,  pp.  •112,  -113. 

•f  S.  Weir  Mitchell.  The  Poison  of  Serpents.  Centiin/  Mar/wtine, 
vol.  xxxviii.  No.  4,  New  York,  August,  1889,  p.  BOS. 

I  S.  Garman.  The  Gila  Monster.  Diillctin  of  the  Essex  rmtlihilr,  vol. 
xxii,  Nos.  i,  .I,  and  6,  18110.     .\utlior's  reprint,  same  tillo,  pp.  I-IO. 
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Flo.  2.  Fill    3. 

IlELonERMA  HnBPECTCii,  Cope. 
Fio.  1.— niL'hi  lateral  view  of  the  head  and  fore  part  of  the  body  of  a  large  female  Heloderma.    (Slightly  reduced  ) 
Fio.  8.— The  eame  reptile  Keen  dlrecllv  from  above,    i  Hcduced.) 
Flo.  8.— The  »ame  Keen  upon  veiitrul  aipec'..    (Also  reduced.)    All  from  photof^apha  by  the  author. 
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Bear  in  mind,  too,  the  facts,  when  experimenting  with 
small  mammals  or  other  animals,  that  heloderms  in  nature 
often  catch  and  kill  sucii  for  food,  and  that  it  is  just  pos- 
sible that  they  do  not  inject  in  such  cases  the  supposed-to-be 
poisonous  saliva.  In  other  words,  there  ma)'  be  a  perfectly 
innocuous  buccal  secretion  in  addition  to  the  secretion  of  the 
submaxillary  gland,  and  it  is  from  this  latter  alone  that  the 
poisonous  saliva  is  supposed  to  exude.  It  will  be  noted 
that  frogs  nearly  always  die  in  the  hands  of  experiment- 
ers from  the  bite  of  the  Heloderma ;  now,  a  frog  is  a 
small  animal,  generally,  and  easily  compressed,  and  the 
sharp  teeth  of  the  reptile  may  divide  one  of  its  main  arte- 
rial trunks  or  even  the  aorta  itself,  thus  killing  the  creature 
almost  instantly.  This  should  be  carefully  looked  into, 
though  in  the  case  of  the  larger  animals  it  is  scarcely  neces- 
sary from  the  fact  that  it  is  hardly  possible  for  it  to  occur. 
Shock  may  have  something  to  do  with  it,  especially  in 
the  case  of  small  birds.  The  condition  of  the  lizard  should 
always  be  observed,  as  well  as  the  time  of  the  year. 
Heloderms  may  have  a  "certain  amount  of  control  over 
the  supposed  poison-gland,  and  their  temper  at  the  time  of 
obtaining  saliva  for  experiment  may  have  some  thing  to  do 
with  it.  It  will  be  remembered  in  this  connection  that  Dr. 
Mitchell  obtained  the  saliva  from  his  specimens  by  allow- 
ing the  reptile  to  bite  on  the  "edge  of  a  saucer,"  and  that 
"after  a  moment  a  thin,  fluid-like  saliva  dripped  in  small 
quantities  from  the  lower  jaw.  It  was  slightly  tinted  with 
blood,  due  to  the  violence  of  the  bite,  and  it  bad  a  faint 
and  not  unpleasant  aromatic  odor."  On  the  other  hand, 
Dr.  Yarrow's  method  "  consisted  in  forcing  the  lizard  to  bite 
upon  a  piece  oF  artist's  gum,  which,  being  elastic  and  yield- 
ing, did  no  injury  to  the  teeth  and  afforded  a  fair  hold." 
Be  it  noted  that  in  the  first  case  the  angry  reptile,  attack- 
ing so  unyielding  an  object  as  a  saucer,  may  have  been  ex- 
cited to  bring  its  poison  into  play,  while  in  the  case  of  the 
soft  artist's  gum  it  may  have  deemed  the  wound  of  its 
teeth  sufficient,  and  only  the  buccal  saliva  drooled  awav  for 
Dr.  Yarrow's  experiments. 


A  SUPPOSED  SARCOMA  OF  THE  UPPER  JAW 
THAT  PROVED  TO  BE  AN  ENCHONDEOMA. 

REMOVAL;   RECOVERY. 
By   W.   L.    MUNKO,    M.  D., 

rHOVIDENCE,   R.   I. 

The  following  somewhat  remarkable  case  has  for  vc.irs 
attracted  much  attention  and  been  the  object  of  much  in- 
terest to  surgeons,  by  all  of  wliom  it  was  for  a  long  time 
regarded  as  malignant: 

Margaret  C,  seventy-six  years  old,  widow,  native  of  Ire- 
land. Family  history  excellent.  Always  enjoyed  good  health. 
Owing  to  complete  neglect,  her  teetli  decayed  rapidly  and 
"  went  away  with  the  tooihache,"  only  one  or  two  being  drawn. 
Eight  years  ago  but  one,  the  left  upper  canine,  remained.  Two 
years  later  (six  y^ars  atro)  this  was  extracted.  One  of  her  sons 
reports  it  as  having  a  bunch  m  large  ns  the  bowl  of  his  "T.  1).," 
and  weighing  about  hnlf  an  ounce,  on  one  side.  It  liad  long 
been  ulcerated  ami  piiinfcil.  This  iik^orated  toolh  with  its 
"  bunch"  of  some  sort  has  been  regarded  by  the  family  as  the 


starting-point  of  the  patient's  troubles.  At  the  same  ])tiiiMl, 
about  sis  years  ago,  she  first  noticed  a  swelling  a  little  liclnw 
and  to  the  inner  side  of  the  left  malar  eminence.  Thi?  was 
hard,  non-fluctuating,  Incompressible.  It  gradually  iucieax  d 
for  three  years,  during  which  time  she  was  seen  at  intLi\ :il< 
in  the  Surgical  Out-patient  Department  of  the  Rhode  Inland 
Hospital.  A  similar  swelling,  crossing  the  hard  palate  in  a 
diagonal  direction,  appeared  soon  after. 

Between  four  and  four  years  and  a  half  ago  a. black,  slough- 
ing spot  appeared  within  the  mouth,  near  the  center  of  the 
growth.  This  soon  developed  into  an  ulcer  with  excessively 
fcetid  discharge.     Suffered  but  little  pain  during  all  of  this  time. 

On  December  28,  188T,  the  patient  was  admitted  tn  the 
Rhode  Island  Hospital  for  operation,  if  advised.  I  copy  from 
the  hospital  records  the  following  notes  as  to  her  condition  at 
that  time : 

M.  C,  aged  seventy-three,  widow,  sarcoma  of  upper  jaw. 
Two  years  ago  began  to  have  swelling  of  upper  jaw,  beginning 
at  tbe  lett  malar  bone  and  going  down  tintil  now  the  whole 
upper  jaw  is  occupied  by  a  growtli  hard  for  the  most  ))art  and 
apparently  attached  to  bone.  This  growth  involves  the  nose 
as  well  as  the  upper  jaw  on  both  sides,  the  left  and  probably 
the  right  malar  bone.  In  the  center  of  the  upper  jaw,  lower 
surface,  there  is  a  spot  of  ulcerated  tissue  of  the  size  of  a  quar- 
ter of  a  dollar  and  admitting  a  probe  an  inch.  This  ulcer  gives 
out  a  sickening  odor,  which  is  not  much  disguised  by  listerine 
and  other  disinfectants.     She  suffers  no  pain  from  this  growth. 

January  2,  1SS8. — Consultaiion.  The  doctors  present  ad- 
vised against  any  operation.  At  this  consultation  she  was  seen 
by  most  of  the  staff.  After  leaving  the  hospital  she  continued 
to  attend  the  Surgical  Out-patient  Department.  A  small  ex- 
ploratoryincision,  in  the  ridge  across  the  roof  of  the  mouth, 
was  made  by  one  of  the  surgeons,  with  no  result  beyond  some 
hremorrhage.  With  this  exception,  she  received  no  treatment 
except  a  myrrh  mouth-wash. 


The  discharge  from  the  roof  of  the  mouth  continued  free 
for  a  year  or  so  after  she  left  the  hospital,  and  the  tumor  shrunk, 
much  to  our  surprise,  until  it  was  barely  noticeable.  Mean- 
while a  similar  growth  was  beginning  on  the  right  side,  just 
below  the  malar  eminence.     About  two  years  ago  this  began  to 
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advance  more  rapidly  until  it  assumed,  some  time  since,  nearly 
the  proportions  seen  in  Figs.  1  and  2.  The  portion  of  the  tu- 
mor occupyinii  and  occluding  the  left  nostril  was  quite  soft  and 
gave  an  indistinct  feeling  of  fluctuation.  The  rest  of  the  growth 
was  uniformly  hard,  bnt,  on  firm  pressure  over  the  tumor  on 
the  right  side  and  in  the  roof  of  the  month,  a  slight  elasticity 
could  be  perceived.  She  was  still  quite  well  and  suffered  little 
pain. 

During  the  last  three  years  she  has  been  under  my  observa- 
tion during  each  of  my  terms  of  service  at  the  hospital.  As  a 
result  of  this  observation  I  had  come  to  regard  the  tumor  as 
benign,  and  decided  to  try  to  relieve  her,  though  not  knowing 
just  what  form  the  operation  would  take.  I  therefore,  after 
consulting  Dr.  Mitchell,  surgeon  for  in-patients,  transferred  her 
to  my  private  practice. 

January  Jf,  1891. — Having  first  secured  the  negatives  from 
which  Figs.  1  and  2  were  made,  I  operated,  without  ether,  with 
the  assistance  of  Dr.  E.  S.  Allen. 

The  first  incision  extended  from  well  up  within  the  left 
nostril  diagonally  downward,  an  inch  and  a  half,  toward  the 
left  angle  of  the  mouth.  Through  this  considerable  material, 
soft  and  friable  at  the  center,  but  harder  on  the  circumference, 
was  removed.     Feeling  the  necessity  for  a  larger  curette  or 
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scoop  than  any  I  had  at  hand,  1  used  with  great  satisfaction 
throughout  the  operation  a  common  silver  spoon  with  a  smooth 
handle. 

The  growth  proving  multilocular,  a  second  incision,  precise- 
ly similar  to  tlie  first,  was  made  on  the  right  side.  The  tumor 
here  was  much  harder,  but,  being  quite  brittle,  was  easily  re- 
moved piecemeal.  A  third  incision,  straight  across  the  upper 
lip,  was  then  made,  connecting  the  other  two,  and  the  flaps 
dissected  up.  The  mass  in  this  situation  was  extruded  almost 
entire  by  the  aid  of  pres.sure  from  within  the  mouth.  With  its 
removal  the  face  at  once  assaroud  something  like  its  normal 
aspect. 

There  was  now  left  a  small  mass  well  back  over  the  hard 
palate  and  only  to  be  reached  from  the  moulh.  As  the  patient 
was  somewhat  exhausted  and  the  mass  it.self  did  no  harm,  it 
was  decided  to  leave  it.  There  had  been  but  little  bajmor- 
rhage. 

A  very  considerable  portion  of  both  superior  maxilloj  was 


found   to  have  been   absorbed  owing  to  the  pressure  of   the 
growth. 

The  H-shaped   wound  was  now  closed  by  a  few  sutures 
and  dressed  auti-ciiticully.      Tlnrc  was  hut  little  shock.     Two 


days  later  I  noticed  a  slight  oozing  from  a  spot  in  the  roof  of 
the  mouth.  This  soon  stopped.  The  sutures  were  removed  and 
the  dressings  left  off  on  the  seventh  day.  On  the  ninth  day 
the  photograph  showing  the  result  was  taken. 

In  all  I  removed  six  ounces  of  material  by  volume,  or  four 
ounces  and  a  half  by  weight.  It  was  dull-white,  hard,  brittle, 
and  somewhat  glistening,  resembling  cartilage.  Portions  were 
submitted  to  Dr.  C.  F.  Peekham  for  microscopic  examination, 
lie  reported  it  to  be  chondroma,  with  commencing  calcification 
in  some  places. 

March  32d. — Up  to  the  present  time,  nearly  three  mouths 
after  the  operation,  there  has  been  no  return.  The  patient's 
general  health  is  greatly  improved.  She  is  in  high  feather,  and 
as  proud  of  her  personal  appearance  as  many  younger  daugh- 
ters of  Eve. 


A  CASE  OF   PERITYPHLITIC  ABSCESS. 
By   Surgeon   HENRY  MoELDERRY, 


{Publi.slud  htj  authority  of  thx  Surgeon- General,  U.  S.  A.) 

Cadet ,  U.  S.  Corps  of  Cadets,  was  admitted  to  the  hos- 
pital at  West  Point,  N.  Y.,  on  February  2tj,  18'J1,  suffering  with 
eyestrain.  Two  days  later  he  complained  of  intestinal  colic, 
for  which  he  was  given  a  dose  of  castor  oil,  witb  the  result  of 
producing  a  copious  operation  from  Ms  bowels.  A  lot  of  un- 
digested beans  were  passed  which  he  had  eaten  before  coming 
into  hospital.  The  pain  in  his  abdomen  continued  and  tender- 
ness developed  to  the  right  of  the  median  line,  in  the  region  of 
the  ciocum.  He  was  put  to  bed,  a  hot  flaxseed  poultice,  fre- 
quently renewed,  applied  to  his  abdomen,  and  tincture  of  opium 
administered  internally  at  short  intervals. 

March  M — His  temperature  in  the  morning  was  found  to 
bo  9!t-5°F,  and  in  the  evening  of  the  same  day  101°.  Next  morn- 
ing it  was  down  to  normal,  and  remained  so  until  the  evening 
of  March  4tli,  when  it  rose  to  90°,  the  pain  and  tenderness 
meanwhile  continuing.  His  urine  had  to  he  drawn  on  March 
■Jd,  morning  and  evening,  and  for  several  days  after»ard.  His 
temperature  remained  normal  until  March  5tli,  hut  fell  to  sub- 
normal, 97-4',  on  the  next  day.     It  rose  the  next  morning  \(> 
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98°,  and  remained  so  nntil  the  evening  of  the  9th,  when  it  rose 
to  99°;  and  t'rum  this  time  on  his  fever  gradaally  increased  in 
intensity  until  the  date  of  operation. 

About  March  .5th  a  deep-seated  ioduration,  p.iinful  on  press- 
ure, was  detected  in  the  right  iliac  fossa,  in  the  region  of  the 
ciBciira  and  appendix.  On  March  7th  a  flaxseed  enema  pro- 
duced a  good  evacuation  of  his  bowels.  The  enema  was  only 
given  to  him  af:er  his  expressing  a  desire  to  have  a  movement. 

After  March  9th  this  induration  became  more  pronounced 
and  better  defined,  but  at  no  time  could  any  fluctuation  be  de- 
tected in  it.  It  was  very  deep  seated.  A  flaxseed  enema  on 
this  day  produced  a  good  evacuation  of  his  bowels. 

On  March  13th,  having  become  convinced  that  the  patient  was 
suffering  from  a  deep-seated  perityphlitic  abscess,  I  had  him  put 
under  the  influence  of  ether,  and  made  a  more  thorough  exami- 
nation, with  the  result  of  confirmiug  the  previous  diagnosis. 

An  incision  about  six  inches  in  length  was  therefore  made 
through  the  abdominal  walls  running  from  a  point  an  inch 
above  and  an  inch  to  the  ionsr  side  of  the  anterior  superior 
spine  of  the  ilium,  on  a  line  parallel  with  Poupart's  ligament.  The 
peritonwiim  being  found,  it  was  not  opened,  but  pushed  to  the 
inner  side.  Upon  careful  dissection,  the  abscess  was  found  be- 
hind the  csecum  ;  it  was  freely  opened  and  the  contents— about 
an  ounce  of  white  creamy  pus — were  evacuated.  The  appendix 
was  found  in  the  lower  portion  of  the  wound,  much  swollen 
and  indurated,  but  no  impacted  matter  could  be  discovered  and 
no  opening  could  be  found  in  the  appendix  or  the  cfficum.  They 
were,  therefore,  not  disturbed.  The  cavity  of  the  abscess  and 
wound  was  thorouglily  irrigated  and  waslied  out  with  bichlo- 
ride solution  (1  to  1,000),  and  two  rubber  drainage-tubes,  each 
about  four  inches  in  length,  were  introduced  into  the  abscess 
cavity.  The  parts  were  then  brought  together  with  aseptic 
catgut  sutures,  and  the  wound  was  dusted  with  iodoform  and 
dressed  with  iodoform  and  sublimate  gauze.  Three  catgut  liga- 
tures only  were  required.  The  entire  operation  was  performed 
under  strict  antiseptic  precautions. 

Twelve  ounces  of  ether  were  used  as  au  ansesthetic ;  time 
to  produce  anaesthesia,  thirty  minutes;  time  under  the  influ- 
ence of  the  anaasthetic,  an  hour  and  a  half.  He  came  under  the 
influence  of  the  aniesthetic  very  slowly  and  unsatisfactorily. 
He  vomited  considerably.  No  other  unusual  symptoms  were 
observed. 

Upon  the  dressings  being  removed  for  the  first  time,  on 
March  21st,  eight  days  after  the  operation,  tlie  wound  was 
found  free  from  inflammation  ;  the  discliarge,  somewhat  coi)ious, 
was  entirely  free  from  smell,  and  the  wound,  except  where  the 
drainage-tubes  protruded,  was  entirely  healed  by  fir>t  intention. 
The  wound  and  abscess  cavity  were  thoroughly  irrigated  and 
washed  out  with  bichloride  solution,  and  the  antiseptic  dress- 
ings renewed  as  before. 

Two  days  later  the  wound  was  again  redressed  antisop- 
tically,  the  drainage-tubes  being  removed  and  the  wound  irri- 
gated and  cleansed.  Six  days  afterward  the  wound  was  again 
redressed  antisoptieally,  after  being  irrigated  and  cleansed.  The 
drainage-tube  openings  were  found  about  an  inch  deep,  and 
granulating  nicely  from  the  bottom,  the  di-iclmrge  l)eing  mod- 
erate in  amount  and  free  from  smell. 

It  was  again  redressed  six  days  later,  on  April  4th,  by  Assist- 
ant Surgeon  Carter,  U.  S.  Army,  and  the  drainage-tube  openings 
were  found  filled  up  to  within  a  half  inch  of  the  surface.  Six 
days  later,  on  .Vpril  10th,  the  dressings  were  removed  and  the 
entire  wound  was  found  healed  up,  exce[)t  a  slight  slit  in  the 
skin  where  the  draiuago-lubos  hail  ])i'otruded.  The  skin  at  this 
point  was  brought  together  with  a  strip  of  rubber  plaster,  which 
being  removed  six  days  later,  union  was  found  complete 
throughout  the  entire  wound.     Upon  a  careful  examination,  all 


traces  of  induration  had  disappeared,  and  there  was  no  pain  on 
pressure  about  any  part  of  the  abdomen. 

On  the  evening  after  the  operation  his  temperature  fell  to 
normal.  It  rose  above  normal  on  the  following  day,  but  on 
the  third  day  it  again  fell  to  normal,  and  remained  so  during 
his  convalescence.  He  was  allowed  to  leave  bis  bed  and  sit  up 
in  an  invalid  chair  on  April  1st,  and  in  a  few  days  more  was 
allowed  to  walk  around  the  ward. 

His  diet  from  February  28th  to  ten  days  after  the  operation 
was  confined  exclusively  to  liquid  nourishment,  principally  at 
first  milk,  and  afterward  chicken  and  beef  broth  and  jellies. 
After  April  6th  he  was  allowed  semi-solid  food  for  a  few  days, 
and  then  resumed  the  ordinary  special  diet.  His  bowels  were 
moved  at  intervals  of  two  days  after  the  operation  by  flaxseed 
enemata  until  April  10th,  when  an  occasional  dose  of  com- 
pound licorice  powder  replaced  the  enemata. 

On  April  10th,  while  still  in  hospital,  he  was  allowed  to  take 
his  meals  in  the  cadet  mess  hall  with  the  battalion,  and  on 
April  16th  was  allowed  to  attend  recitations.  On  April  21st 
he  left  the  hospital  for  his  room  in  the  barracks,  being  returned 
to  duty,  but  excused  on  permit  from  his  military  duties  for  one 
month. 


LAPAROTOMY  ON  A  CHILD  TEN  HOURS  OLD 

FOR  THE  CURE  OF 

CONGENITAL   UMBILICAL  HERNIA, 

WITff  RE  COVERT. 

By  JOHN  R.  HINKSON,  M.  D., 

BLISSriLLE,   LONG  ISLAND  CITY,   N.  T. 

Ox  February  12,  1891,  at  7  a.  m.,  the  writer  was  called  to 
see  a  female  child  half  an  hour  after  birth,  its  mother  having 
been  attended  by  a  midwife.  The  child  was  healthy  in  every 
respect  except  for  the  presence  of  a  tumor  occupying  the  greater 
portion  of  the  anterior  abdominal  wall.  The  tumor  was  cov- 
ered by  the  expanded  tissues  of  the  cord  and  the  peritonajum, 
and  contained  the  liver  and  small  intestines.  It  was  elliptical 
in  shape  and  projected  an  inch  and  a  half  beyond  the  surface 
of  the  abdomen,  measuring  fully  two  inches  and  a  half  in  its 
transverse,  and  about  four  inches  in  its  vertical  diameter.  It 
was  not  pedunculated,  and  extended  from  the  ensiform  appen- 
dix to  within  an  inch  and  a  half  of  the  pubes.  The  covering 
was  quite  tense  and  semi-opaque,  with  a  few  small  cysts.  No 
vessels  were  visible,  but  the  liver  could  be  plainly  felt  at  the 
upper  part  of  the  tumor,  which  was  most  prominent.  The  cord 
was  in  the  median  line  at  the  inferior  apex. 

The  parents  were  at  first  very  averse  to  an  operation,  but, 
on  being  convinced  that  the  child  would  certainly  die  within  a 
few  days  if  not  surgically  treated,  they  finally  gave  their  con- 
sent at  11  A.  M. 

The  operation  was  begun  at  4.30  p.  m.  (the  child  then 
being  ten  hours  old),  with  the  assistance  of  Dr.  J.  M.  Hawkes, 
Dr.  P  J.  McKeown,  Dr.  C.  L.  Clover,  and  Mr.  Longenecker. 
Having  induced  complete  aniesihesia,  which  occupied  about  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  and  washed  the  abdomen  with  a  solution  of 
mercuric  chloride,  the  cysts  in  the  covering  were  first  punctured, 
allowing  a  little  clear  serum  to  escape.  An  incision  was  then 
made  in  the  up|)er  part  of  the  tumor  and  enlarged  by  cutting 
on  a  grooved  director  sufliciently  to  admit  a  finger.  About  half 
an  ounce  of  sanguineous  serum  flowed  from  the  wound.  On 
introdiii'iiig  a  finger,  some  adhesions  were  found  over  the  right 
lobe  of  the  liver,  which  were  easily  broken  up. 

The  umbilical  vein  was  felt  to  the  extreme  left,  midway  be- 
tween the  superior  and  inferior  extremities  of  the  hernial  open- 
ing, and  the  two  hypogastric  arteries  wore  found  in  the  median 
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line  at  tlie  infei-ior  apex.  The  raembiane  adjacent  to  tlie  ves- 
sels was  then  dissected  away  and  the  vessels  were  ligated  with 
catgut,  including  the  two  hypogastric  arteries  in  the  same  liga- 
ture, and  the  membrane  was  finally  removed  in  connection  with 
the  suspensory  ligament  of  the  liver. 

The  intestines  were  kept  back  with  sponges  wrung  out  of 
mercuric-bichloride  solution  (1  to  20,000).  They  appeared  to 
be  congested,  but  there  were  no  adhesions.  The  edges  of  the 
opening  were  then  pared  with  scissors  and  the  abdomen  was 
closed  by  first  introducing  several  interrupted  sutures  of  catgut 
abont  the  middle  of  the  wound,  which  was  afterward  com- 
pletely closed  by  a  continuous  suture  of  catgut.  A  drainage- 
tube  was  inserted  between  the  stitches  at  the  middle  of  the 
wound,  which  was  dusted  with  iodoform  and  dressed  with  iodo- 
form gauze  and  mercnric-bichloride  gauze,  a  yard  of  each  being 
wound  several  times  around  the  body  in  the  form  of  a  bandage. 
The  closure  of  the  abdomen  proved  to  be  an  almost  insur- 
mountable task,  on  account  of  the  great  want  of  tissue,  and  the 
tensiim  on  the  sutures  was  so  great  at  the  middle  of  the  open- 
ing that,  had  they  been  immediately  drawn  tight  enough  to 
bring  the  edges  in  apposition,  they  would  certainly  have  torn  out. 
To  avoid  this  difficulty,  each  interrupted  suture  was  drawn  as 
tightly  as  permissible  and  clamped  with  artery  forceps,  this  pro- 
cedure being  repeated  several  times  till  the  edges  were  finally 
approximated.  During  this  part  of  the  operation  the  intestines 
frequently  escaped  from  the  abdominal  cavity,  and  were  only 
replaced  after  repeated  trials,  much  care  being  required  to  keep 
them  from  being  tied  in  the  sutures. 

The  operation  occupied  an  hour  and  a  half,  during  the  whole 
of  which  complete  ansesthesia  was  maintained.  The  child  bore 
the  operation  remarkably  well.  The  respirations  were  regular 
and  did  not  become  stertorous.  The  amount  of  ether  used  was 
a  quarter  of  a  pound. 

After  the  operation  the  child  vomited  twice  and  then  slept 
for  abont  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  after  which  it  nursed  well,  and 
behaved  in  no  way  diflferently  from  any  healthy  child.  The 
dressing  was  not  disturbed  for  three  days,  during  which  time 
the  child  did  well,  and  cried  bnt  very  little. 

Fehruary  15th,  at  7  P.  if. — The  dressing,  which  was  a  little 
moist,  was  removed,  but  there  was  no  pus  or  any  ott'ensive 
odor  from  the  wound.  The  drainage-tube  was  removed  and 
the  field  of  operation  wa>hed  with  a  l-to-10,000  solution  of 
mercuric  bichloride.  During  this  o[)eration  the  child  cried  and 
strained  vigorously,  and  when  the  fresh  dressing  was  about  to 
be  put  on,  the  catgut  sutures,  which  had  softened,  gave  way, 
none  of  them  having  pulled  through,  and  the  wound  opened  for 
nearly  its  entire  length;  but,  since  the  intestines  did  not  pro- 
trude, the  peritonajum  had  probably  already  united.  It  was  im- 
possible to  close  the  abdomen  while  the  child  was  crying,  so 
chloroform  was  administered  (for  no  ether  was  at  hand)  and 
sutures  of  wire  were  inserted.  The  wound  was  then  dressed 
in  the  same  manner  as  before,  and  left  untouched  for  five  days, 
during  which  the  child  continued  to  do  well  and  never  showed 
any  evidence  of  pain. 

20th,  at  6  P.  M. — On  removing  the  dressing,  the  wound  had 
all  healed  except  an  inch  and  a  quarter  at  the  middle;  here  the 
wire  sutures  had  cut  through,  the  tension  being  greatest  at  this 
point,  and  the  edges  bad  separated,  leaving  an  elliptical  opening 
raeasurin«  nearly  an  inch  at  its  widest  part,  the  floor  being 
formed  by  peritontonin  covered  by  a  fibrinous  exudation  which 
could  not  be  removed  by  washing. 

The  sutures  were  all  removed,  and,  ether  having  been  ad- 
ministered, the  opening  was  closed  by  three  liaro-lip  pins  in- 
serted half  an  inch  from  the  margin,  but  not  passing  through 
the  pcritonieuni.  The  wound  was  then  dusted  with  iodoform 
and  dressed  with  iodoform  gauze  and  mercoric-bichloride  gauze- 


Strips  of  adhesive  plaster  an  inch  wide  were  put  tightly  around 
the  child's  body  and  crossed  over  the  dressing. 

At  ten  o'clock  on  the  same  evening  the  child  was  found  to 
have  refused  to  nurse  and  had  cried  incessantly.  The  breath- 
ing, also,  was  greatly  embarrassed.  It  was  concluded  that  the 
dressing  was  too  tight,  and  it  was  immediately  loosened,  after 
which  the  child  seemed  to  be  quite  at  ease.  This  was  the  only 
time  that  any  bad  symptom  was  evident. 

23d. — The  dressing  was  removed.  The  hare-lip  pins  had  cut 
through;  the  edges  of  the  wound,  which  were  now  ragged  and 
overhanging,  were  as  far  apart  as  on  the  preceding  occasion, 
and  the  floor  was  still  covered  by  a  layer  of  fibrin. 

The  hare-lip  pins  were  removed,  and  all  efforts  to  keep  the 
edges  in  contact  abandoned,  hoping  that  the  wound  might  heal 
by  granulation. 

26lh. — The  child  has  a  slight  cough,  but  seems  to  be  per- 
fectly well  in  other  respects.  The  edges  of  the  wound,  which 
were  overhanging  in  some  places,  were  touched  with  silver 
nitrate.  The  fibrin  covering  the  floor  of  the  wound  is  giving 
place  to  granulation  tissue.  Powdered  iodoform  was  omitted 
from  the  dressing,  as  it  was  thought  that  the  cough  might  be 
due  to  its  presence.  A  flannel  bandage  was  put  tightly  over  the 
dressing  and  stitched  in  front. 

2Sth. — The  wound  is  smaller  and  its  edges  are  continuous 
with  its  floor,  but  still  ragged  on  the  left  side,  where  the  hare- 
lip pins  had  cut  through;  here  silver  nitrate  was  again  used. 
Dressing  as  im  the  former  occasion. 

March  2d. — The  child  still  coughs  a  little.  There  is  slight 
eczema  of  the  abdomen,  probably  due  to  washing  with  solution 
of  mercuric  bichloride.  Wound  much  smaller  and  edges  even. 
Irrigation  with  hydrogen  peroxide.     Dressing  as  before. 

After  this  date  the  dressing  was  changed  every  other  day, 
peroxide  of  hydrogen  being  used  for  irrigation.  The  eczema 
disappeared  and  the  wound  was  completely  healed  on  March 
14th,  leaving  a  scar  three  inches  and  a  half  in  length. 

The  writer  lias  seen  only  one  case  that  in  any  way  re- 
sembled the  one  described.  When  he  was  a  student,  a  case 
carae  under  observation  in  which  there  appeared  to  be  sim- 
ply a  loop  of  intestine  in  the  cord.  No  operation  was  per- 
formed and  the  child  died  in  a  few  days.  lie  was  also 
unaware  at  the  time  of  the  operation  that  a  case  in  which 
the  deformity  existed  to  so  great  an  extent  had  ever  been 
recorded,  and  he  has  never  heard  of  an  anscsthelic  being 
administered  to  so  young  a  child. 

The  writer  has  since  discovered  the  report  of  two  .similar 
cases,  successfully  treated,  in  the  Medical  News  of  August 
.3,  1889 — one  by  Dr.  J.  M.  Barton,  of  Philadelphia,  in  which 
the  operation  was  performed  thirty-three  hours  afterbirth  ; 
and  the  other  by  Dr.  Stolypiiiski,  entitled  Laparotomy  in  a 
Child  Sixty  Hours  Old.  The  latter  operation  was  per- 
formed at  the  clinic  of  Professor  Pliaenoiiienoff,  Kassan, 
Russia. 

The  cliild  did  not  seem  to  bear  cliloroform  so  well  as 
ether,  the  respirations  becoming  very  rapid  and  superficial. 
Aniesthcsia  was  induced  in  a  few  minutes,  and  conscious- 
ness restored  in  about  tiie  same  time,  wiicn  the  chloroform 
inhalation  was  stopped. 

In  the  future  performance  of  tliia  operation  the  writer 
would  suggest  that  the  abdomen  be  closed  with  sutures  of 
silk  or  wire  in.stead  of  catgut,  the  latter  being  too  readily 
ab8orl>ed. 

From   the  foregoing  case  it   may  be   inferred   that  tiic 
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new-born  bear  the  administration  of  ether  well,  and  that 
there  is  no  reason  for  delayina;  the  correction  of  congenita! 
deformities  on  account  of  the  dread  of  an  an;esthetic. 


HISTORY  OF   FI\^E   CASES   OF  BEEI-BERI. 
By  W.  J.   PETTUS,   M.  D., 

PASSED  ASSISTANT  SURGEON,   U.   S.   MARINE-HOSPITAL  SERVICE. 

Case  I. — C.  S.,  aged  forty-one,  sailor  for  twenty-eight  years, 
was  admitted  to  the  United  States  Marine  Hospital,  Clielsea, 
Mass.,  January  6,  1890,  with  beri-beri.  He  had  been  master 
of  a  bark  trading  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa  for  seventeen 
months.  Two  months  of  this  time  were  spent  ashore  at  El- 
mina.  Cape  Coast  Town,  and  Accra,  all  on  the  African  coast. 
During  the  other  fifteen  months  the  vessel  was  either  sailing  up 
and  down  the  coast  or  lying  at  anchor  a  mile  and  a  half  from 
the  shore — in  these  places  a  sandy  beach.  Food  of  all  kinds 
was  plentiful,  being  easily  obtained  from  the  natives.  Has 
always  been  a  strong  man,  scarcely  ever  drinking.  Weight  be- 
fore sickness,  two  hundred  and  twelve  pounds;  height,  five  feet 
and  eleven  inches.  Had  yellow  fever  eight  years  ago.  Shortly 
after  the  arrival  of  the  vessel  on  the  coast  he  was  attacked  with 
African  fever,  lasting  five  weeks;  after  recovery  occasionally 
had  chills  and  fever.  Five  months  ago  had  an  att.ick  of  fever 
with  troublesome  vomiting,  lasting  one  week.  About  Decem- 
ber 1st,  one  month  before  admission  to  the  hospital,  he  noticed 
a  swelling  of  his  feet  and  legs,  with  a  feeling  of  soreness  and 
stiffness.  Walking  was  difficult,  and  his  feet  "felt  like  they 
were  dead."  Finally  there  was  almost  complete  paralysis. 
During  the  voyage  from  the  coast  to  Boston  he  sometimes  was 
able  to  drag  himself  up  on  deck  with  assistance,  and  again 
would  be  completely  paralyzed  in  his  legs.  During  the  middle 
of  December  he  first  noticed  a  nnmb  feeling,  beginning  in  both 
feet  and  gradually  extending  up  the  legs.  Soon  began  to  have 
sharp  pains,  running  up  the  legs  into  his  body.  During  this 
time  nausea  was  very  troublesome. 

On  the  day  of  admission  to  the  hospital  his  face  looked  well 
nourished,  but  he  was  unable  to  walk  and  was  carried  up  to  his 
bed.  Wlien  assisted  Ijy  a  nurse  on  each  side  he  would  lift  his 
feet  high  in  trying  to  take  a  step,  at  the  same  tin)e  dragging  his 
toes;  complained  of  sharp  pains  in  muscles  of  calves  of  legs 
and  numbness  over  anterior  tibial  region,  feet,  and  ankles.  No 
rectal  or  vesical  disturbances;  mouth  and  gums  normal;  appe- 
tite good;  was  much  worried  by  burning  sensations,  especially 
marked  over  back  part  of  legs.  Considerable  atrophy  of  mus- 
cles in  this  region,  also  of  forearm ;  oedema  of  legs  and  feet,  very 
slight  in  the  hands. 

Over  the  inside  of  each  thigh  there  was  a  subcutaneous  ex- 
travasation of  blood  of  considerable  extent,  but  no  tenderness. 
He  said  the  cause  of  this  was  that  he  struck  the  parts  against 
the  sides  of  his  bunk  when  getting  in  and  out.  Impulse  of 
heart  at  apex  very  weak;  lungs  normal.  Has  anaesthesia  of 
both  hands,  with  great  diminution  in  strength  of  grasp.  Power 
of  extension  in  fingers  almost  entirely  lost,  especially  marked 
in  middle  and  ring  fingers  of  both  hands.  Knee  jerk  absent ; 
no  ankle  clonus.  .Just  below  the  internal  malleolus  of  the  right 
foot  there  was  an  aniesthetio  spot  three  centimetres  long  by 
two  centimetres  and  a  half  wide.  There  was  marked  hyperses- 
thesia  around  the  knee  joints  and  upper  part  of  calves  of  both 
legs;  also  over  anterior  region  of  thighs.  Upon  the  use  of  a 
weak  fariidaic  current  in  these  regions  great  pain  in  the  mus- 
cles was  experienced.  The  muscles  of  legs  gave  no  response 
to  the  current;  very  slight  in  those  of  the  thighs.   Contractions 


in  forearm  and  hand  much  diminished.  The  galvanic  current 
caused  feeble  reaction  of  degeneration  in  leg  muscles. 

llis  urine  was  decidedly  acid  in  reaction  ;  specific  gravity, 
1'031.  Both  Trommer's  and  the  bismuth  tests  indicated  sugar 
in  considerable  amounts.  During  his  stay  in  the  hospital  there 
was  no  rise  of  temperature  except  on  one  occasion,  when  he 
had  an  ordinary  malarial  chill  followed  by  fever,  lasting  four 
hours.  Sensation  to  heat  and  cold  was  normal,  except  over 
small  surface  below  internal  malleolus  of  each  ankle.  Tests 
were  made  with  water  in  two  test  tubes,  one  at  temperature 
42°  F.,  the  other  130°  F.  This  case  was  examined  by  Surgeon 
Fairfax  Irwin,  Marine-Hospital  Service,  and  Dr.  J.  J.  Putnam, 
of  Boston,  both  agreeing  with  me  in  the  diagnosis.  About  the 
15th  of  February  a  faint  knee-jerk  was  detected,  but  after  the 
use  of  the  faradaic  current  for  diagnostic  purposes  it  disap- 
peared, and  he  suffered  for  several  days  afterward  with  sharp 
pains  in  lower  extremities.  On  March  1st  knee-jerk  again  ap- 
peared, sugar  disappeared  from  the  urine,  and  he  began  to  walk 
with  the  aid  of  crutches.  On  May  30,  1890,  he  was  discharged 
recovered. 

Case  II. — G.  W.,  aged  twenty-three,  Austrian,  was  admitted 
to  the  hospital  on  September  22,  1890,  from  the  hark  Monrovia. 
His  lower  extremities  were  completely  paralyzed  and  there 
was  partial  paralysis  of  arms.  The  vessel  sailed  from  New 
York  to  Central  America,  the  voyage  occupying  four  months. 
They  remained  on  the  coast  three  months,  either  sailing  up  and 
down  or  at  anchor  half  a  mile  from  shore.  He  always  slept 
aboard  the  vessel  while  there.  Food  was  fairly  good,  of  the 
usual  kind.  Four  of  the  crew  besides  himself  had  the  same 
sickness.  The  voyage  back  to  Boston  also  required  four  months' 
time.  During  the  third  month  of  voyage  on  the  return  he  first 
noticed  a  swelling  of  his  feet ;  later,  sharp  pains  in  the  legs.  He 
gradually  lost  the  use  of  the  lower  extremities.  On  admission, 
he  was  perfectly  helpless;  no  rectal  or  vesical  disturbances: 
knee-jerk  absint.  Complained  of  severe  pains  in  muscles.  Gen- 
eral atrophy  of  muscles  of  legs  and  arms.  (Edema  of  legs  and 
body  up  to  about  the  umbilicus  was  present,  also  slight  in 
hands  and  wrists.  He  is  at  present  in  the  hospital,  nearly  well. 
Knee-jerk  just  perceptible,  and  walks  with  slight  tendency  to 
drag  the  toes.     There  is  still  some  aniBsthesia  over  legs. 

Case  111. —  P.  11.  was  admitted  to  the  hospital  on  May  22, 
1889,  with  same  disc;iso.  His  vessel  had  been  lying  in  harbor 
at  Buenos  Ayres  for  two  months.  Ho  went  ashore  occasion- 
ally. Two  days  after  sailing  he  was  taken  sick  with  vomiting, 
nausea,  and  sweating.  After  having  been  about  a  month  at 
sea  he  first  noticed  cedema  of  his  legs ;  later  thei'e  was  pain 
and  numbness.  Paralysis  of  lower  extremities  gradually  came 
on,  and  dyspntea  with  a  sense  of  oppression  over  his  chest, 
which  was  very  troublesome.  On  admission  to  hospital  he  was 
unable  to  stand  or  walk  without  assistance,  and  presented  the 
usual  symptoms  of  paralysis  and  disturbance  of  sensation.  He 
was  discharged  recovered  on  September  16,  1889. 

Case  IV. — R.  K.,  aged  thirty-one,  (rerinan,  was  admitted 
to  the  hospital  for  treatment  on  August  10, 1890,  with  diagnosis 
of  beri-beri.  Me  was  on  a  vessel  four  months  from  New  York 
to  Zanzibar;  anchored  at  Zanzibar  one  month,  while  loading, 
and  was  about  three  hundred  yards  from  the  sliore.  Never 
slept  ashore  while  there.  Food  was  fairly  good.  Return  voy- 
age to  New  York  also  lasted  about  four  months.  On  the  way 
back  the  patient,  as  well  as  six  more  of  the  crow,  was  taken 
sick  in  the  same  way.  He  first  noticed  a  swelling  of  the  feet, 
with  numbness.  Condition  on  admission :  Marked  (udema  of 
both  lower  extremities  ;  complained  of  seveie  pains  in  calves  of 
both  legs.  Spots  of  auosslhesia  over  anterior  tibial  region  and 
about  the  ankles.  Knee-jerk  scarcely  present  at  all.  Partial 
paralysis  of  muscles  of  calves,  with  tendency  to  drag  toes  when 
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walking.     He  left  the  hospital  on  August  19th,  being  able  to 
wiilk  without  assistance.     Tliis  was  a  very  mild  case. 

Case  V. — T.  T.,  aged  forty-two,  nativity  Xorway,  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  hospital  on  September  20,  1890,  with  diagnosis  of 
beri-beri.  He  was  unable  to  walk,  having  paralysis  of  lower 
extremities,  with  marked  cedema  over  entire  body.  Had  pains 
in  calves  of  legs,  and  great  dyspnoea.  No  bladder  or  rectal 
symptoms.  During  the  ward  visit  the  next  morning  he  sud- 
denly died  while  sitting  in  his  chair.  He  had  been  on  a  pro- 
longed voyage  to  Singapore.  An  autopsy  was  held  twenty-five 
lionrs  after  death,  at  which  Dr.  J.  .1.  Putnam  and  Dr.  Carter,  of 
Boston,  were  present.  Lungs  and  pleura  of  both  sides  were 
normal.  Both  pleural  cavities  contained  about  700  c.  c.  of  clear 
-crum.  Pericardium  normal.  Its  cavity  was  filled  with  75  c.  c. 
of  serum.  Heart  hypertrophied,  weight  570  grammes.  Its 
muscular  substance  was  flabby  and  pale;  became  perfectly  tlat- 
rened  when  laid  on  the  table.  One  aortic  cusp  was  the  seat  of 
:i  -mall  vegetation  ;  other  valves  normal.  The  patient  weighed 
ivur  two  hundred  pounds.  Some  serum  in  peritoneal  cavity. 
I  ither  organs  normal.  Dr.  Putnam  thought  some  portions  of  the 
sciatic  nerve  showed  macroscopical  evidence  of  inflammation. 

Dr.  E.  Hebersmith,  when  a  surgeon  in  the  Marine-Hos- 
]iital  Service,  in  charge  of  the  marine  hospital  at  San  Fran- 
<  isco,  admitted  eighteen  cases  of  this  disease  to  the  hospital 
from  the  Brazilian  man-of-war  Vital  de  Oliveira.  He  wrote 
a  full  and  interesting  account  of  the  cases,  which  was  pub- 
lished in  the  report  of  the  United  States  Marine-Hospital 
Service  for  1881.  He  described  the  onset  as  gradual ;  first 
a  tired  feeling  in  lower  extremities,  then  anaisthesia  over 
anterior  tibial  region,  and  finally  paralysis  of  muscles.  Dr. 
I'uane  Simmons*  described  three  forms  of  beri-beri — the 
wet,  dry,  and  mixed  types.  Both  writers  think  it  is  a  dis- 
ease of  inanition,  most  common  iu  tropical  countries,  where 
it  is  both  endemic  and  epidemic.  There  i«  a  strong  simi- 
larity between  beri-beri  and  multiple  neuritis;  and  scurvy 
has  some  symptoms  in  common.  The  most  prominent 
symptoms  of  this  disease  are  identical  with  those  of  mul- 
tiple neuritis,  but  the  marked  anaemia  and  degeneration  of 
heart  muscle,  as  well  as  the  serous  effusion  into  the  pleural, 
pericardial,  and  peritoneal  cavities,  are  not  found  in  the 
latter  disease.  Like  scurvy,  it  has  the  symptoms  incident 
to  inflammation  of  nerves,  but  there  are  no  hsemorrhagic 
tendencies  or  sponginess  of  gums.  In  all  of  these  cases 
the  supply  of  food  was  good,  and  of  the  kind  the  sailors 
were  accustomed  to.  In  none  of  them  were  there  any  dis- 
turbances of  the  rectum  or  bladder.  All  but  one  had  lost 
the  knee-jerk,  and  that  one  was  a  mild  attack,  and  the  re- 
flex was  with  much  difficulty  detected.  Patients  gave  the 
same  history  as  to  the  beginning  of  their  sickne.ss,  a  swell- 
ing of  the  feet  and  ankles  being  the  first  symptom  noticed. 
The  germ  or  miasm  causing  this  disease  must  be  of  local 
origin,  resembling  that  of  malaria,  and  is  but  feebly  infec- 
tions, if  at  all  80.  On  one  vessel  having  six  cases  aboard, 
all  were  attacked  at  nearly  the  same  time,  and  though  there 
were  several  other  sailors  aboard,  none  were  subseiiuently 
seized  with  the  disease.  The  germs  in  those  who  were  at- 
tacked must  have  taken  root  before  they  sailed  from  Africa. 
On  anotiicr  ship  there  were  five  cases  with  almost  the  same 
history  as  the  foregoing. 

I'mted  States  Marine  Hospital,  Chelsea,  Mass. 
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Dislocation  of  the  femur  directly  upward  is  an  exceed- 
ingly rare  accident.  Very  few  of  the  works  on  general  sur- 
gery make  any  mention  of  this  dislocation,  and  special 
treatises  on  dislocations  are  sufficiently  barren  of  facts  to 
make  pardonable  the  recording  of  the  following  case  : 

George  A.  Simpson,  sixteen  years  old,  referred  to  me  for  an 
opinion  by  Dr.  Charles  F.  Clark,  of  Brooklyn,  was  seen  on  May 
3, 1890.  About  a  year  ago  (/.  <?.,  before  the  date  of  the  examina- 
tion), while  attempting  to  bend  backward,  the  feet  being  sepa- 
rated and  the  toes  turned  outward,  he  felt  something  give  away 
at  the  right  hip  ;  he  suffered  some  pain,  but.  after  resting  for  a 
short  time,  was  able  to  walk  to  his  home.  He  was  treated  by 
liniments,  iodine,  and  other  external  applications.  He  was  able 
to  walk  about  without  much  suffering,  but  at  night  at  times  had 
starting  pains,  and  these  gradually  grew  worse  until  he  came 
under  the  care  of  Dr.  Clark  some  eight  weeks  ago,  since  which 
time  he  has  been  confined  to  bed  and  treated  with  weight  (four- 
teen pounds)  and  pulley;  during  this  period  he  has  been  free 
from  pain. 

Examination. — The  patient  walks  without  any  evident  pain. 
The  right  leg  is  short,  rotated  outward,  and  is  not  swung  in  ad- 
vance of  the  left  in  walking.  The  buttock  at  the  back  of  the 
right  great  trochanter  is  flattened.  Lying  supine,  the  left  thigh 
can  be  fully  flexed  on  the  chest  without  the  popliteal  space  of 
the  right  leg  leaving  the  table,  and  without  the  least  discom- 
fort. Active  or  passive  flexion  of  the  right  leg  is  not  possible 
to  any  appreciable  extent.  The  limb  lies  rotated  outward  about 
45°,  and  can  be  passively  rotated  outward  to  90°  without  dis- 
comfort; inward  rotation  of  the  limb  from  the  position  in  which 
it  lies  is  not  possible.  The  left  leg  is  found  to  rotate  outward 
to  about  60°,  but  to  lack  inward  rotation  to  the  usual  degree,  it 
coming  easily  only  so  far  as  to  bring  the  foot  parallel  to  the 
anteroposterior  plane  of  the  body.  Lying  prone,  extension  of 
the  thigh  on  the  pelvis  is  free  and  to  the  normal  degree;  in- 
ward and  outward  rotation  are  as  already  noted.  Backward 
passive  bending  of  the  lumbar  spine  normal.  The  right  great 
trochanter  is  three  quarters  of  an  inch  above  N61aton's  line. 
Again  lying  supine,  there  is  found  to  be  three  quarters  of  an 
inch  shortening  of  the  right  limb  when  measured  from  the  an- 
terior siiperior  spine  of  the  ilium  to  the  inner  malleolus,  and 
the  same  when  measured  from  the  umbilicus  to  the  inner  uial- 
leolus.  Ten  inches  below  the  anterior  superior  spine  of  the 
ilium  the  circumference  of  the  right  thigh  is  seven  eighths  of 
an  inch,  and  the  calf  a  quarter  of  an  inch  less  than  the  left. 
There  is  no  lateral  deformity — i.  e.,  abduction  or  adduction — of 
the  limb,  and  very  little  passive  motion  in  either  direction. 
There  is  no  apt)arent  fullness  in  the  right  groin  to  sight  or  to 
superficial  touch,  but  when  the  great  trochanter  is  steadied  with 
the  fingers,  the  thumb  being  pressed  firmly  down  over  the  jioint 
where  the  head  of  the  femur  ought  to  be  found,  and  the  limb 
passively  rotated  outward,  the  head  of  the  femur  can  be  dis- 
tinctly felt  to  rise  up  with  each  outward  rotation.  The  patient 
was  referred  back  to  Dr.  Clark  with  notes  of  the  findings,  but 
passed  from  under  bis  control  before  any  further  treatment  was 
attempted. 

T  regret  that  I  am  unable  tn  continue  the  record  of  the 
case.     The  gentlemen  under  whose  care  he  has  since  been 
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in  a  hospital  in  a  neighboring  city  have  failed  to  respond 
to  my  appeals  for  information  as  to  the  attempt  at  reduc- 
tion of  the  dislocation  under  an  ansesthetic  and  the  two 
subsequent  cutting  operations.  One  fact,  however,  sup- 
plied by  the  patient  himself  under  date  of  November  21, 
1890,  may  be  recorded — namely,  that  at  that  date,  seven 
months  after  the  operation,  a  sinus  of  the  size  and  depth  of 
a  lead-pencil  still  remained. 

To  recapitulate  briefly :  A  heavy,  rather  flabby  boy  of 
sixteen  years,  with  hip  joints  permitting  unnatural  out- 
ward rotation,  and  lacking  normal  inward  rotation,  stands 
with  feet  apart,  toes  turned  out,  and  bends  backward ;  the 
head  of  the  femur  slips  from  the  acetabulum,  probably  with 
little,  if  any,  rupture  of  the  capsule,  and  finds  lodgment 
just  above  the  acetabular  rim  beneath  the  strong  bands  of 
the  Y-ligament  and  the  rectus  muscle.  He  is  able  to  walk 
immediately,  and  continues  to  walk  for  a  year  without 
much  pain.  Starting  pains  at  night  gradually  come  on, 
and  are  promptly  relieved  by  recumbency  and  traction. 
Attempts  at  reduction  by  manipulation  fail,  and  a  sinus  re- 
mains after  a  cutting  operation  is  resorted  to. 

Supracotyloid  dislocation  may  occur  in  either  of  three 
ways,  and  a  failure  to  recognize  this  and  the  manner  of  oc- 
currence of  the  dislocation  account  for  much  of  the  in- 
detiniteness  of  the  reported  cases,  and  much  of  the  diffi- 
culty in  attempting  reduction  of  the  displacement.  The 
first  and  most  frequent  form  is  that  secondary  to  a  back- 
ward dislocation  and  appears  to  result  from  extension,  ab- 
duction, and  outward  rotation  of  the  limb  after  the  dorsal 
dislocation  has  occurred.  In  these  cases  the  shortening  is 
usually  two  or  three  inches,  and  the  limb  is  held  everted 
and  somewhat  flexed;  further  passive  flexion  to  some  ex- 
tent is  possible,  and  there  may  or  may  not  be  abduction, 
this  depending  upon  the  distance  forward  to  which  the 
femoral  head  has  passed.  In  these  cases  the  Y-ligament 
lies  to  the  front  of  the  head  of  the  bone,  and  manipulation 
must  be  directed  to  return  the  bone  to  the  dorsal  disloca- 
tion before  attempting  to  bring  it  into  the  socket.  The 
next  form,  second  as  to  frequency,  is  secondary  to  an  ante- 
rior displacement,  and  results  from  the  bone  passing  upward 
and  somewhat  backward.  Shortening  may  be  very  little 
or  very  considerable,  and  there  is  eversion,  usually  extreme, 
abduction,  and  some  flexion  of  the  limb ;  the  head  of  the 
bone  can  readily  be  felt  and  usually  seen  as  a  prominence 
below  the  anterior  superior  spine  of  the  ilium.  In  this  dis- 
placement the  Y-ligament  lies  posterior  to  the  head  of  the 
bone,  and  reduction  must  be  accomplished  by  first  return- 
ing the  head  of  the  bone  to  the  position  of  an  anterior 
dislocation.  The  third  form,  that  of  displacement  directly 
upward,  with  the  Y-ligament  stretched  over  the  head  of 
the  bone,  appears,  from  the  literature  on  the  subject  which 
one  is  able  to  find,  to  be  a  very  rare  occurrence.  The  man- 
ner of  its  production  in  the  previously  reported  cases  to 
which  I  have  had  access  has  been  uncertain,  and  the  ma- 
nipulations to  be  resorted  to  for  its  reduction  have  been 
based  on  purely  theoretical  grounds.  From  the  manner  of 
production  of  the  dislocation  in  the  case  reported  it  would 
seem  to  indicate  that  the  limb  should  be  strongly  rotated 
outward,  moderately  abducted,  and  extended  to  its  fullest 


extent,  then  rapidly  rotated  inward,  flexed,  and  adducted 
to  the  normal  antero-posterior  plane.  In  fully  extending  a 
limb  the  pelvis  must  be  fixed,  and  I  know  of  no  way  of 
doing  this  so  efiectually  as  by  flexing  the  opposite  thigh 
strongly  on  the  trunk  of  the  patient  and  strapping  it  there. 
\Yith  the  patient  in  this  position  the  pelvis  is  easily  stead- 
ied for  any  desired  manipulation. 

Only  one  further  point  needs  to  be  considered — the 
differential  diagnosis  from  fracture  of  the  neck  of  the 
femur.  In  fracture  of  the  neck  of  the  femur  the  position 
of  the  limb  is  the  same  as  in  dislocation  upward,  but  the 
disability  of  the  limb  is  complete  ;  the  patient  is  totally 
unable  to  walk,  while  with  the  dislocation  he  walks  with 
comparative  ease,  perhaps  without  any  pain  at  all. 
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NOTES  OX  ARISTOL  IN  THE  TREATMENT  OF 

THE  DISEASES  OF  THE  NOSE  AXD  THROAT.* 

Bt  WENDELL  C.  PHILLIPS,   M.  D., 

ASSISTAXT   SURGEON  TO  THE   JtASHATTAN  ETE  AMD  EAB  HOSPITAL, 
THEOAT  DEPARTMENT. 

Nearly  every  month  a  new  antiseptic  is  presented  to 
the  medical  profession,  each  purporting  to  outdo  all  its  pre- 
decessors and  to  be  perfect  in  all  its  attainments.  But 
experiments  have  proved  most  of  them  to  have  one  or 
more  obnoxious  qualities  that  greatly  interfere  with  their 
usefulness  in  the  sphere  for  which  they  have  been  recom- 
mended. One,  if  used  in  sufficient  strength  to  become  a 
true  antiseptic,  is  found  to  be  a  local  irritant.  Another 
corrodes  the  instruments,  and,  unless  great  care  is  used,  will 
poison  both  the  patient  and  the  operator.  A  third  is  ac- 
companied by  an  odor  so  pungent  and  disagreeable  that 
few  patients  will  submit  to  it,  and  the  usefulness  of  still 
another  is  greatly  lessened  by  the  staining  to  hands  and 
clothing  that  results  from  its  use.  All  of  the  earlier  anti- 
septics were  handicapped  by  their  poisonous  qualities,  and 
consequently  could  only  be  used  to  a  limited  extent. 

Aristol,  one  of  the  more  recent  ones,  possesses  some 
qualities  that  have  attracted  the  attention  of  various  ob- 
servers, and  a  combination  of  the  drug  has  been  suggested 
bv  the  writer  that  is  bringing  about  good  results  both  in 
nasal  and  in  general  surgery  which  will  be  described  in 
a  later  part  of  this  paper. 

Aristol  is  a  combination  of  iodine  and  thymol,  and  is 
known  as  an  iodide  of  thymol.  It  was  first  suggested  by 
Dr.  Messinger  and  Dr.  Vortman,  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  as  a 
substitute  for  iodoform.  It  is  described  as  a  "  fine,  yel- 
lowish-red powder,  which  is  inodorous  and  non-toxic."  It 
is  insoluble  in  glycerin  and  very  sparingly  soluble  in  alco- 
hol, but  very  soluble  in  ether,  chloroform,  and  fatty  oils. 

It  is  decomposed  by  heat  and  light,  and  after  decom- 
position its  odor  is  similar  to  that  of  iodoform.  Reports 
of  its  use  in  the  treatment  of  diseases  of  the  skin,  ear,  and 
mucous  membranes  of  the  nose,  throat,  and  vagina  have 
come  from  various  sources,  and  the  consensus  of  opinion  is 
that  it  is  non-toxic,  and  that  its  antiseptic  properties  are 
equal,  and  in  some  cases  superior,  to  those  of  iodoform. 

Lowenstein  f  used  it  in  three  cases  of  simple  ozitna  by 
insuiBation,  and  says  "after  a  few  days  the  fcetor  had  dis- 
appeared, the  formation  of  crusts  was  reduced,  and  the 
headache  ceased."  He  had  also  used  it  in  solution  with 
ether,  in  the  proportion  of  a  drachm  to  the  ounce,  with 
good  results. 

Hugliesjalso  used  it  by  insufflation  in  nine  cases  of 
rhino-pharyngitis  accompanied  by  ozasna,  and  reports 
"great  relief  in  all  the  cases;  the  fcetor  was  greatly  re- 
duced and  the  crusts  were  easily  removed."  He  believes  it 
to  have  the  power  to  stimulate  the  secretion  of  mucous 
membranes. 

Rorer "  reports  twenty  cases  of  acute  catarrhal  otitis 

•  Kcad  Id-forc  tlic  Medical  Society  of  llic  Stuti-  of  New  Vork  ut  itH 
«igbty-iiftli  iiDnual  meeting. 

f  Int.  klin.  liuiuUchait,  May,  1890. 

\  Dettt.  nud.  Wor/i.,  1890,  NoH.  10  ami  lit. 
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media  treated  with  insufflations  of  aristol  in  powder,  and 
notes  that  "  the  secretion  is  quickly  reduced  in  quantity, 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  middle  ear  becomes  smooth, 
and  the  swelling  disappears  in  a  few  days ;  the  perforation 
heals  if  there  was  no  great  loss  of  substance." 

Brocq  reports  a  case  of  large  ulcerating  superficial  epi- 
thelioma of  the  face  rapidly  cicatrized  by  the  use  of  aris- 
tol, and  believes  it  to  possess  the  power  of  causing  rapid 
cicatrization  superior  to  anything  that  has  heretofore  been 
used  in  similar  cases,  but  does  not  consider  it  a  specific  for 
the  disease.  He  further  remarks  that  "  the  most  remarka- 
ble evidence  of  the  cicatricial  power  of  aristol  is  observed  in 
superficial  ulcerations  of  a  tuberculous  origin.  Thus,  in  a 
case  of  elephantiasis  of  the  foot,  the  ulcerations,  which  had 
been  treated  for  a  long  time  with  lactic  acid,  camphor,  naph- 
thol,  and  iodoform,  respectively,  were  cicatrized  within  a 
fortnight  by  the  application  of  powdered  aristol."  * 

Another  tuberculous  ulcer,  developing  on  an  old  scrof- 
ulo-tuberculous  cicatrix,  has  been  healed  in  twelve  days. 

It  has  also  been  used  by  Gaudin,  Seifert,  Erchofi",  Schir- 
ren,  and  Neisser  in  various  skin  aft'ections. 

The  method  of  using  it  has  been  chiefly  in  powder,  but 
in  some  instances  it  has  been  made  into  an  ointment,  in 
varving  proportions,  and,  when  a  solution  was  required,  in 
ether,  chloroform,  or  flexible  collodion. 

My  experience  with  the  drug  dates  from  August,  1890. 
I  first  used  it  at  the  Manhattan  Eye  and  Ear  Hospital, 
in  solution  in  flexible  collodion  in  the  proportion  of  a 
drachm  to  the  ounce. 

Several  cases  of  chronic  atrophic  rhinitis  with  ozfena, 
one  case  of  syphilitic  ulceration  of  the  septum,  and  one 
case  of  simple  ulceration  of  the  septum  were  treated  with 
this  solution  by  means  of  a  cotton-wrapped  probe.  In  the 
cases  of  ulceration  of  the  septum  the  results  were  good, 
and  healing  was  accomplished  in  both. 

In  the  cases  of  ozajna  (and  I  speak  of  oza;na  as  a  symp- 
tom, not  as  a  disease)  the  results  were  not  so  satisfactory, 
but  were  sufficiently  good  to  warrant  a  further  use  of  the 
drug.  The  odor  was  very  much  lessened  after  a  few  days' 
treatment,  and  the  secretion  became  less  inspissated. 

These  comparatively  favorable  results  led  to  the  conclu- 
sion that,  if  aristol  could  bo  brought  more  thoroughly  into 
contact  with  the  entire  surface  of  the  diseased  membranes, 
far  more  could  be  accomplished,  both  in  correcting  the  dis- 
agreeable odor  and  perhaps  in  destroying  the  cause  of  it, 
by  bringing  the  membrane  into  a  healthier  condition.  To 
bring  this  about,  no  matter  what  remedy  is  to  be  used, 
it  stands  to  reason  that  it  must  be  brought  into  contact 
with  the  entire  diseased  surface,  and,  as  a  rule,  a  very  large 
surface  of  the  nasal  tract  is  in  a  diseased  cdiulition  in  cases 
of  chronic  atrophic  rhinitis. 

The  anatomy  of  the  nasal  cavities,  with  their  various 
projections,  depressions,  processes,  and  fossa*,  is  such  that 
a  thorough  application  can  not  be  made  with  a  cotton- 
wrapped  probe.  Treatment  by  insuttlaiions,  as  recom- 
mended by  several  of  the  gentlemen  previously  mentioned, 
is  preferable,  and  1  have  resorted  to  it  in  several  cases,  but 
fuund  it  ditticult  to  make  a  thorough  application  without 
*  BuU.  et  mem.  de  la  hoc.  mid.  do  Itdpitaux  de  Paris,  May  1,  18U0. 
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using  a  large  quantity  of  the  drug,  much  of  which  would 
he  wasted,  and  its  expense  will  not  allow  of  waste. 

It  has  become  an  axiom  in  the  treatment  of  nasal  dis- 
eases that,  of  all  the  methods  resorted  to  for  local  medica- 
tion, none  are  to  be  compared,  for  either  convenience,  thor- 
oughness, or  effectiveness,  with  the  spray.  Believing  this 
to  be  true,  and  believing  also  that  if  aristol  could  be  used 
in  the  uasal  cavities  by  means  of  a  spray  much  more  could 
be  accomplished  in  the  treatment  of  the  cases  under  con- 
sideration, I  endeavored  to  get  a  solution  of  the  drug  that 
could  be  used  for  spraying  and  would  at  the  same  time 
remain  permanent. 

Knowing  that  the  liquid  petroleum  products  have,  de- 
servedly, largely  taken  the  place  of  aqueous  solutions  for 
-spraying  purposes,  and  knowing  also  that  the  same  prin- 
ciples that  obtain  when  menthol,  eucalyptol,  etc.,  are  used 
in  solution  with  liquid  petroleum  would  hold  good  with 
aristol,  I  suggested  to  W.  H.  Schieffelin  &  Co.  that  they 
make,  if  possible,  a  solution  of  aristol  in  benzoinol.  At 
first  they  succeeded  to  a  slight  degree  only,  by  first 
making  a  solution  with  a  small  quantity  of  pure  almond 
oil,  and  afterward  adding  the  benzoinol,  but  they  have  in- 
creased the  percentage  of  aristol.  They  now  have  a  solu- 
tion containing  thirty-eight  grains  to  the  ounce  on  the 
market,  and  this  is  as  strong  as  can  well  be  used  with  an 
ordinary  spray  apparatus.  The  solution  can  also  be  made 
with  any  form  of  licjuid  petroleum. 

Van  Horn  &  Ellison,  druggists,  are  able  to  make  a  still 
stronger  solution,  three  drachms  to  the  ounce,  which  is  being 
used  for  surgical  dressings  by  several  of  our  surgeons,  both 
in  private  and  in  dispensary  practice. 

I  have  at  present  ten  cases  of  ozaena  under  treatment 
with  sprays  of  aristol  in  liquid  petroleum,  thirty  grains  to 
the  ounce.  Eight  of  these  are  the  ordinary  type  of  this 
condition.  One  is  due  to  inherited  syphilis,  with  an  ob- 
struction due  to  a  deflected  bony  septum,  with  partial 
adhesion  of  the  soft  palate  to  the  posterior  wall  of  the 
pharynx  ;  and  the  other  patient  is  supposed  to  have  a  piece 
of  zinc  plate  imbedded  in  some  portion  of  the  nasal  tract, 
which  I  have  been  unable  to  find.  In  this  case  the  odor 
was  so  fcetid  that  the  patient  could  detect  it  herself.  In 
fact,  all  of  these  cases  are  of  a  severe  type,  and  presented 
large  collections  of  inspissated  crusts.  At  the  first  visit 
the  crusts  were  removed  before  using  the  aristol  spray,  but 
afterward  little  was  done  except  to  use  the  spray.  The 
patients  are  taught  to  use  the  spray  properly  at  home,  and 
are  directed  to  use  it  night  and  morning.  Much  depends 
upon  the  way  in  which  it  is  used,  and  patients  should  be 
instructed  to  inhale  the  spray. 

The  results  so  far  oi>taiiicd  have  been  similar  in  ;ill  the 
cases. 

The  odor  of  the  breath  in  every  case  has  entirely  disap- 
peared in  from  two  to  five  days,  and  has  not  returne<l,  but 
the  patients  are  still  using  the  remedy ;  consequently  it  is 
impossible  to  state  how  permanent  this  result  is.  However, 
if  the  ozncna  can  be  held  in  check  only  by  the  daily  use  of 
aristol,  more  is  accomplished  than  has  ever  been  done  before. 

The  formation  of  crusts  has  also  been  greatlv  lessened 
in  every  case — a  fact  that  is  probably  due  to  the  stimula- 


tion of  secretion  caused  by  this  drug.  It  is  certainly  true 
that  aristol  excites  a  copious  secretion  from  all  mucous 
membranes,  but  the  secretion  is  less  noticeable  from  the 
nasal  than  from  other  membranes,  notably  the  urethra. 
This  power  to  induce  a  more  copious,  and  therefore  a 
healthier,  secretion  lessens  the  formation  of  crusts,  and  by 
so  doing  it  also  lessens  the  odor  which  comes  from  the  de- 
composition of  the  secretion.  This  result  tends  to  a 
healthier  condition  of  the  membranes,  because  the  secre- 
tions do  not  remain  in  contact  with  them  until  they  decom- 
pose. 

I  venture  to  predict  that,  if  aristol  proves  to  be  pos- 
sessed of  actual  curative  properties  in  catarrhal  diseases,  the 
results  will  come  from  its  power  to  stimulate  secretion  a* 
well  as  from  its  disinfectant  properties.  That  it  is  a  useful 
agent  can  not  be  denied,  but  conclusive  judgment  can  not 
be  passed  until  it  has  been  given  a  longer  trial. 

161  East  Thirty-seventh  Street. 


THE  WATERS  OF  MARIENBAD  (BOHEMIA) 
IN  THE  TREATMENT  OF  OBESITY. 

By   E.    henry    KISCH,    M.  D,, 


The  true  value  of  the  mineral  waters  at  Marienbad 
(Bohemia)  is  especially  demonstrated  by  the  marked  bene- 
fits arising  from  their  use  in  removing  obesity  (lipoma- 
tosis universalis,  obesitas  nimia),  for  which  Marienbad  is 
much  resorted  to.  On  account  of  their  chemical  composi- 
tion, the  Kreuzbrunnen  and  Ferdinandsbrunnen  at  Marienbad 
belong  to  the  cold  alkaline  saline  mineral  waters,  among 
which  they  take  first  rank.  Their  action  in  the  treatment  of 
obesity  is  produced  by  the  sulphate  of  sodium,  by  removing 
the  fat  accumulated  in  the  subcutaneous  areolar  tissue  and 
other  organs. 

Comparing  the  Kreuzbrunnen  at  Marienbad  with  the 
Carlsbad  waters,  we  know  that  its  most  essential  component 
is  the  sulphate  of  sodium,  thirty-eight  grains  in  sixteen 
ounces  of  the  water,  or  twenty  grains  more  than  in  the  same 
quantity  of  the  famous  Sprudel,  besides  which  the  Kreuz- 
brunnen contains  a  greater  amount  of  chloride  of  sodium 
and  bicarbonate  of  sodium.  Dr.  Uiifeland,  one  of  the 
greatest  medical  men  of  Germany,  has  repeatedly  called 
Marienbad  "  the  cold  Carlsbad."  The  Carlsbad  waters  act 
less  on  the  bowels  than  the  Kreuzbrunnen. 

Persons  affected  with  disposition  to  general  fatness  be- 
long to  the  constant  visitors  of  Marienbad,  and  it  is  certain 
that  the  superfluous  fat  of  the  body  soon  disappears  under 
the  use  of  our  mineral  waters.  There  is  usually  a  decrease 
of  weight  from  fifteen  to  thirty  pounds,  and  a  decrease  in 
circumference  round  the  belly  of  from  six  to  eight  inches 
in  Marienbad,  in  very  fat  persons,  during  a  course  of  from 
four  to  six  weeks. 

The  Marienbad  waters  are  more  particularly  suited  for 
ihe  plethoric  form  of  obesity  consisting  in  the  abnormal  and 
superabundant  formation  of  fatty  tissue,  and  its  acounuila- 
tion  in  the  areolar  tissue  of  the  skin,  as  well  as  in  different 
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other  organs  of  the  body.  This  disease  may  be  caused  or, 
if  already  in  existence,  increased  in  severity  by  too  good 
living,  combined  with  insufficient  bodily  exercise  ;  but  it  may 
also  be  developed  independently  of  any  such  causes,  as  is 
proved  by  a  sreat  many  cases.  It  may  also  have  hereditary 
predisposition  and,  in  the  female,  sterility  and  the  change 
of  life  for  its  origin. 

The  symptoms  are  an  enormous  increase  in  size,  verg- 
ing upon  monstrosity  (men  and  ladies  who  weigh  three 
hundred  pounds  are  very  common  here),  difficulty  in  walk- 
iD"  and  moving  about,  a  pale  and  putfy  countenance,  and  a 
disordered  state  of  the  intellectual  functions.  In  the  latter 
stages  of  obesity  we  see  functional  disorders  of  internal 
organs,  such  as  difficulty  of  breathing,  palpitation  of  the 
heart,  affections  of  the  brain,  and  in  many  instances  mel- 
lituria  (diabetes  lipogenus). 

Very  common  symptoms  of  obesity  are  fatty  liver  and 
fatty  heart.  We  only  consider  these  cases  of  fatty  infiltra- 
tion of  the  liver  occurring  in  individuals  otherwise  healthy 
and  well-fed,  and  caused  by  good  living,  the  abuse  of  spirits, 
and  a  general  tendency  toward  obesity — adapted  to  the 
treatment  with  Marienbad  waters.  The  liver  in  such  cases 
is  enlarged  in  its  entire  circumference;  its  edges  have  lost 
their  normal  sharpness;  there  is  no  pain,  but,  by  the  press- 
ure exercised  on  the  stomach  and  the  adjacent  organs,  a 
sensation  of  weight  and  tension  usually  is  experienced  in 
the  epigastric  region,  accompanied  by  difficulty  of  breath- 
ing, dyspepsia,  etc.  Our  alkaline  saline  waters  reduce  the 
formation  of  fat  by  increased  oxidation,  and  thus  we 
are  enabled  to  reduce  even  a  very  large  fatty  liver  to  its 
normal  volume  and  state.  To  accelerate  the  cure  we  also 
avail  ourselves  of  Marienbad  mud  baths  and  mud-cataplasms 
in  the  region  of  the  liver  to  assist  the  internal  action  of  the 
waters. 

As  concerns /a<<y  heart,  a  layer  of  fat  on  the  heart  often 
causes  shortness  of  breath,  obscures  the  heart  sounds,  slows 
and  weakens  the  arterial  circulation,  gives  rise  to  a  tendency 
to  faintness,  etc.  By  the  action  of  the  Marienbad  waters  the 
difficulty  of  breathing  disappears  when  the  weight  of  such 
persons  has  decreased,  the  heart-sounds  become  clearer,  the 
pulse  grows  fuller  and  more  frequent,  and  the  general  con- 
dition of  the  patient  is  more  satisfactory. 

Drinking  the  Krcuzbrunnen  and  F^erdinandsbrunnen, 
walking  in  the  wood,  little  sleep,  and  a  suitable  diet  cure 
(jbesily  readily  ami  surely  during  a  course  of  one  or  two 
months  at  Marienbad.  .Such  individuals  of  a  plump  and 
fat  bodily  constitution  begin,  by  the  use  of  Marienbad,  to 
diminish  in  size  and  weight,  and  their  abundant  embonpoint 
is  modified,  so  that  they  can  resume  exercise. 

The  treatment  is  to  be  adapted  to  each  individual  case. 
We  must  take  this  carefully  into  account.  Great  attention 
to  diet  and  regimen  is  necessary.  Fat  people  should  adopt 
animal  diet  in  moderation  and  avoid  all  fat,  farinaceous, 
starchy,  and  saccharine  food.  Especially  must  cream,  but- 
ter, cheese,  brown  bread,  fatty  or  oily  fish — such  as  sar- 
dines, herrings,  liaddock,  mackerel,  eels,  salmon,  carp,  all 
fat  gravies  and  sauces;  fat  meats — such  as  pork,  goose, 
duck,  wild  birds,  sausages;  and  thin  puddings,  cakes,  pas- 
tries, patties,  and  pies  be  avoided. 


An  appropriate  exercise  is  an  important  means  to  in- 
crease the  energy  of  the  muscular  system  and  to  diminish  a 
superfluity  of  fat  substance,  to  direct  the  process  of  oxida- 
tion more  into  the  fatty  parts. 


PHYSICAL  HYGIENE  AND  THE   BICYCLE. 
By  a.  D.  ROCKWELL,  M.  D. 

Thk  right  use  of  the  muscles  is  a  subject  that  has  for 
years  engaged  the  attention  of  hygienists,  and  one,  too,  that 
is  perhaps  better  understood  than  almost  any  other  branch 
of  hygiene. 

The  Greeks  well  understood  the  importance  of  muscular 
training,  and  in  their  athletic  sports  gymnastics  was  re- 
fined to  a  science.  Under  the  pressing  needs  of  our  rapidly 
rising  civilization,  attention  has  been  variously  and  studi- 
ously recalled  to  the  subject  of  physical  development  as  a 
means  of  counteracting  the  excessive  and  unequal  excite- 
ments with  which  nearly  all  brain  work  is  more  or  less  asso- 
ciated. Base-ball  and  boating  clubs,  yachting,  gymnastics 
light  and  heavy — all  these  methods  of  muscular  exercise  are 
now  developed  into  sciences,  and,  when  rightly  studied  and 
practiced,  may  become  invaluable  means  of  training  the 
body  and  preparing  it  to  meet  with  less  peril  the  toils  of 
modern  society.  The  modern  system  of  training  has  not 
been  without  errors  in  regard  to  the  relation  of  the  quan- 
tity and  quality  of  the  food  and  drink  to  muscular  strength. 

Gross  blunderings  of  creed  and  practice  have  been  held, 
and  the  violence  to  which  all  these  games  and  sports  are 
pushed  has  wrought  evil  that  has  mingled  with  the  good, 
and  much  disheartened  the  friends  of  enlightened  physical 
culture.  And  yet,  on  the  whole,  the  accepted  views  and 
customs  of  this  matter  of  exercise  are  at  present  more 
nearly  correct  than  in  any  other  branch  of  hygiene.  Ex- 
tremes have  gone  down,  wild  excesses  have  been  discon- 
tinued, the  hideous  and  distasteful  have  given  way  to  the 
comely  and  agreeable,  and  in  all  directions  there  has  been 
a  tendency  to  sift,  to  prune,  and  to  reduce  to  a  finished 
whole  the  science  of  physical  training. 

Almost  every  form  of  physical  exercise  has  its  enthusi- 
astic advocates  who  base  their  opinion  of  its  superiority 
over  other  methods  either  upon  the  ground  of  healthfulness 
or  pleasure.  The  young  and  vigorous,  who  "know  not  of 
their  health,"  give  little  thought  to  the  method  of  exercise 
so  long  as  it  meets  the  requirements  of  pleasure  alone,  and 
therefore  the  billiard-room  and  the  bowling-alley  possess 
attractions  to  a  host  of  young  men  who  imagine  that  they 
are  fulfilling  the  various  necessities  of  physical  exercise  by 
punching  billiard-balls  in  a  hot  and  close  atmosphere  sur- 
charged with  tobacco  smoke,  or  bowling  in  some  under- 
ground alley  way. 

All  indoor  athletics  are,  at  the  best,  but  a  poor  sort  of 
makeshift  for  the  attainment  and  preservation  of  health. 
The  perfection  of  bodily  and  mental  activity  can  be  suc- 
cessfully wooed  and  kept  only  in  the  free  open  air  and  bright 
sunshine.  Even  the  gymnasium,  with  its  rational  and  thor- 
oughly systematized  methods  and  its  corps  of  well-trained 
instructors,  falls  far  short  of  accomplishing  the  best  possible 
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good  for  the  miserable  dyspeptic  with  his  lazy  liver,  or  for 
that  utter  exhaustion  of  the  nervous  system  which  is  such 
a  frequent  result  of  a  busy  life  in  our  restless,  rushing  civili- 
zation. 

Physical  exercise,  to  be  beneficial,  must  in  no  way  be 
perfunctory.  The  daily  walk  to  and  from  one's  business  is 
a  relief  and  a  benefit,  no  doubt,  but  how  stale  and  unprofit- 
able it  becomes  after  a  time  I  There  are  four  things  which 
few  men  learn  early,  and  the  majority  never,  and  these  are: 
How  and  what  to  eat  and  drink,  and  how  and  when  to 
exercise  the  body. 

Every  sensible  and  observing  physician,  the  longer  he 
lives,  must  become  more  and  more  convinced  that  the  cause 
and  cure  of  the  majority  of  the  ailments  that  afflict  humanity 
depend  very  much  upon  food  and  drink  and  habits  of  ex- 
ercise. No  saying  is  more  trite  than  that  men  and  women 
take  too  much  medicine.  They  take  many  times  too  much, 
and  too  often  the  diseases  and  symptoms  of  disease  for 
which  relief  is  sought  by  this  indiscriminate  dosing  are 
stimulated  into  increased  activity. 

The  writer  would  by  no  means  convey  the  impression 
that  drugs  are  valueless,  nor  that  there  is  not  the  widest 
range  for  their  judicious  administration.  lie  simply  pro- 
tests against  the  impertinence  of  constantly  interfering  with 
the  prerogatives  of  Nature.  What  sort  of  a  teacher  would 
he  be  considered  who  was  always  solving  his  pupils'  mathe- 
matical problems  or  translating  his  Latin  exercises  ?  A 
vigorous  intellectual  growth  is  not  stimulated  in  this  way, 
no  more  than  physiological  functions  are  excited  to  a 
healthful  activity  by  the  artificial  aid  of  pernicious  poisons 
indiscriminately  and  persistently  repeated.  Our  body  is 
simply  an  incessantly  active  furnace,  and  the  crucible 
through  which  its  fuel  must  pass  to  be  consumed  is  the 
li\er.  If  the  consumption  is  imperfect  and  incomplete,  very 
raucli  the  same  thing  takes  place  in  this  human  furnace  as 
in  the  furnace  that  heats  our  house.  If  the  draught  in  the 
latter  i.s  insufficient,  the  combustion  is  imperfect,  and  the 
coal,  instead  of  being  reduced  to  fine  ashes,  remains  in  the 
form  of  half-burned  cinders,  and  materially  interferes  with 
the  etficiency  of  the  whole  heating  apparatus.  In  the 
human  body  the  evil  results  of  an  imperfect  combustion  are 
far  more  widespread  and  complex  than  this. 

Besides  the  obstruction  to  the  portal  or  liver  circula- 
tion, the  imperfectly  transformed  products  of  digestion,  cir- 
culating through  every  portion  of  the  system,  poison  both 
brain  and  body.  This  it  is  that  causes  much  of  the  irrita- 
bility and  unreasonable  outbursts  of  temper  among  men. 

Now,  what  the  coal,  and  the  draught  which  acts  as  the 
efficient  factor  in  consuming  it,  are  to  the  furnace,  such  are 
food  and  adequate  muscular  exercise  to  the  body.  What  a 
simple  statement  and  yet  how  true,  and  how  few  give  it 
more  than  a  |>assing  thought!  It  is  a  fact  so  important 
that,  misunderstood  or  its  suggestions  neglected,  more  mis- 
ery, mental  and  physical,  are  entailed  and  more  lives  de- 
stroyed than  can  be  told.  That  old  and  vigorous  exemplar 
of  the  benefits  of  simple  living,  Ilannibal  Hamlin,  spoke 
truly  when  at  a  recent  banquet  in  this  city  he  said  that 
"  gluttony  killed  more  men  than  intemperance,"  for  where 
one  is  intemperate  a  hundred  overeat. 


If  men  would  be  strictly  temperate  in  eating  and  drink- 
ing, taking  the  simplest  food  and  no  more  than  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  repair  the  ordinary  waste  of  the  body, 
the  healthful  activity  of  its  various  functions  could  be  main- 
tained with  the  minimum  of  muscular  exercise.  This  Spar- 
tan simplicity  of  diet,  however,  is  seldom  attempted. 

The  appetite  is  a  capricious  master,  and  the  difficulty  is 
that  the  table  offers  temptations  to  eat  and  drink  a  far 
greater  amount  than  this  human  furnace  of  ours  can  take 
care  of  without  a  very  active  draught  in  the  shape  of  bodily 
exercise.  The  title  of  this  article  is  Physical  Hygiene  and 
the  Bicycle,  but,  like  Artemus  Ward,  in  his  lecture  on  Sixty 
Minutes  in  Africa,  in  which  he  said  nothing  about  Africa,  I 
have  said  nothing  about  the  bicycle.  And  yet  he  who 
reads  and  has  appreciated,  as  the  writer  has,  the  pleasure 
and  lasting  benefit  that  come  through  this  form  of  exercise, 
will  easily  see  bicycle  written  between  all  the  lines.  Upon 
that  subject,  indeed,  I  claim  the  right  to  speak  with  au- 
thority, since  for  years  I  had  felt  the  necessity  of  counter- 
acting in  some  way  just  such  a  condition  of  aftairs  as  I  have 
briefly  attempted  to  portray.  The  gymnasium,  horseback 
riding,  pedestrianism — all  these  have  at  various  times  been 
attempted  with  more  or  less  enthusiasm  and  persistency,  and 
not  without  avail,  but  never  until  I  purchased  a  bicycle  and 
learned  its  use  did  I  get  the  best  return  in  health  and  pleasure. 
It  is  not  less  exhilarating  nor  more  exhausting  than  horse- 
back riding,  and,  contrary  to  the  frequently  expressed  opin- 
ion of  those  who  had  no  practical  experience  in  this  direc- 
tion, it  brings  into  active  play  a  greater  number  of  muscles 
than  almost  any  other  form  of  rational  athletic  sport. 

If  anything  was  wanting  to  render  more  complete  my 
enthusiasm  over  the  delights  and  benefits  to  be  derived 
from  the  bicycle,  it  was  supplied  in  abundant  measure  last 
summer  by  a  ride  of  two  hundred  miles  or  more  through 
the  Berkshires.  Having  mapped  out  our  route  by  the  aid 
of  one  of  the  numerous  road  and  guide  books  which  give 
very  accurate  information  as  to  the  character  of  every  road, 
a  party  of  five  of  us  started  with  our  Columbias  by  train 
for  Great  Barrington.  Reaching  that  place  at  noon,  we 
wheeled  to  Lenox,  where  we  passed  the  night. 

The  next  day  found  us  on  our  way  through  Pittsfield  to 
North  Adams,  where  an  excellent  dinner  and  a  night's  rest 
prepared  us  for  the  third  day  of  our  outing.  On  a  road  as 
smooth  as  concrete  and  following  the  trend  of  the  mount- 
ain range,  from  which  the  summit  of  old  Greylock  towers 
high  above  its  fellows,  we  passed  through  the  charming  vil- 
lage of  Williamstown,  and  thence  through  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  and  picturesque  of  valleys  to  the  old  town  of  Leb- 
anon, with  its  springs  and  Shaker  settlement.  The  fourth 
day  of  our  ride  was  along  the  banks  of  a  rapid  stream 
through  the  Kinderhook  valley  to  the  town  of  Kinderhook, 
thence  to  the  citv  of  Hudson  on  the  Hudson. 

Having  thus  in  four  days  easily  completed  two  sides  of 
the  triangle  of  our  journey,  we  began  on  the  morning  of 
the  fifth  day  our  ride  over  the  third  side,  or  base,  en  route 
for  Great  Barrington.  Dining  at  a  comfortable  farm-house 
twelve  miles  from  Hudson,  we  spent  the  night,  some  ten 
miles  farther  on,  at  the  pretty  little  town  of  Hillsdale.  A 
few  miles  out  of  Hillsdale  we  encountered  the  next  day  the 
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first  real  work  of  oar  journey.  Here  we  were  confronted 
by  a  barrier  of  hills,  over  which  no  bicyclist,  however  skill- 
fal  or  strong,  could  hope  to  ride.  For  three  miles  we 
pushed  our  wheels  before  us  until,  finally  reaching  the  sum- 
mit, we  found  that  we  were  to  be  many  times  repaid  for  the 
work  so  readily  accomplished. 

Not  only  was  the  view  surpassingly  beautiful,  but, 
stretching  out  for  miles  before  us  to  the  valley  below,  we 
found  the  road  as  hard  and  as  smooth  as  concrete. 

A  ride  such  as  we  then  enjoyed  is  not  to  be  had  every 
day.  Placing  our  feet  upon  the  foot-rests  and  occasionally 
nsing  the  brake  to  check  somewhat  the  rapidity  of  our 
flight,  away  we  went  like  the  wind  for  mile  after  mile.  I 
have  ridden  behind  race-horses,  on  locomotives,  and  on 
horses  fleet  and  strong,  but  never  before  had  I  experienced 
such  perfectly  joyous  and  exhilarating  emotions  as  in  that 
swift  ride  down  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Berkshires.  It  was 
the  very  poetry  of  motion,  and  we  wheeled  to  the  steps  of 
the  hotel,  whence  we  started  just  six  days  before,  with 
keener  appetites,  more  vigorous  digestion,  and  in  that  con- 
dition of  complete  health  only  found  when  the  collective 
bodily  activities  seem  one,  each  organ  performing  its  func- 
tion unconsciously,  unheeded. 


A  CASE   OF  SCROFULODERMA. 
By  JOHN   DUNN,  M.  D., 

BICHMOND,   VA. 

Ik  November,  1890,  while  a  number  of  experiments 
were  being  made  atf  the  Richmond  Eye,  Ear,  and  Throat 
Clinic  to  determine  the  value  of  pyoctanin  in  eye  affections 
of  the  negro  race,  the  following  case  of  scrofuloderma  pre- 
sented itself  at  the  clinic,  and  as  the  treatment  brought  out 
one  or  two  interesting  points,  it  has  been  thought  worth 
while  to  report  it  somewhat  in  detail. 

The  patient,  a  mulatto  boy,  aged  fourteen,  belon^'ed  to  a 
scrofulous  family  :  his  brother  and  sister  had  paid  several  visits 
to  the  clinic,  and  had  unmistakable  signs  of  a  scrofulous  diathe- 
sis. Several  years  prior  to  1890  the  glands  in  his  neck  began 
to  swell,  and  in  1886  the  skin  nnder  his  chin  and  on  either  side 
of  his  face  began  to  ulcerate ;  over  the  nlcerated  surfaces  formed 
scabs,  beneath  which  foul-smelling  matter  would  accumulate, 
and  as  the  scabs  did  not  fit  very  closely  there  was  a  more  or 
less  continuous  discharge  from  beneath  them.  Various  reme- 
dies, cbieHy  in  the  form  of  ointments,  together  with  the  usual 
internal  treatment — syrup  of  the  iodide  of  iron,  cod-liver  oil, 
etc. — had  been  tried  without  avail. 

When  the  patient  presented  himself  at  the  clinic  there  were 
three  scrofulodermatous  ulcers  on  his  face  and  throat,  and  the 
scar  of  an  old  ulcer  which  had  healed.  One  of  the  ulcers,  circular 
in  form.  25  otm.  in  circumference,  was  situated  on  the  leftcheek, 
midway  between  the  ancle  of  the  mouth  and  external  auditory 
meatus.  It  was  covered  with  a  thick,  loosely  adherent,  rough 
scab,  pressure  upon  which  would  cause  tlie  exudation  of  a  foul- 
smelling,  sero-purulent  matter.  The  removal  of  the  scab  caused 
the  ulcer  to  bleed  slightly.  On  washing  away  the  matter  from 
the  surface,  the  ulcer  was  fonnd  to  be  covered  with  pale,  llabby, 
unhealthy  granulations.  The  edge  of  the  nicer  was  more  or 
less  nndermined  and  notched.  The  skin  surrounding  the  ulcer 
was  thickened,  though  movable  over  the  subcutaneous  tissue. 


The  second  of  the  nlcers  was  situated  on  the  right  cheek,  at 
the  angle  of  the  jaw.  It  was  oblong,  35  ctm.  long,  20  ctm. 
wide.  In  general  appearance  it  resembled  the  ulcer  described 
above,  only  there  were  in  several  places  small  pockets  running 
into  the  adjacent  skin.  The  third  nicer,  with  the  scar  of  the 
ulcer  which  had  healed,  extended,  with  an  interval  of  perhaps 
.5  ctm.  of  healtiiy  tissue  in  the  submaxillary  region,  from  the 
angle  of  the  jaw  on  the  right  side  to  the  angle  of  the  jaw  on  the 
left  side,  following  the  line  of  the  jaw  bone.  This  ulcer  had 
begun  to  heal  at  one  end,  and  was  not  more  than  20  ctm.  wide. 
It  had  also  pockets  running  into  the  skin  at  the  sides  of  the 
ulcer.  The  lymphatic  glands  of  the  submaxillary  region  were 
greatly  swollen,  though  nowhere  broken  down,  nor  did  the  ulcer 
on  the  neck  communicate  with  them  by  a  sinus. 

I  determined  to  see  what  effect  pyoctanin  would  have  on 
them.  Accordingly,  the  ulcer  on  the  left  cheek  was  scraped  and 
the  overhanging  edges  of  the  skin  were  cut  off  with  the  scissors, 
as  were  also  many  of  the  granulations  which  did  not  come 
readily  away  by  scraping.  An  application  of  five-percent,  py- 
octanin solution  was  made,  and  the  patient  told  to  return  the 
next  day.  He  did  so.  A  new  scab  had  formed  and  much  sero- 
pnrulent  matter  had  accumulated  beneath  it.  A  tenper-cent. 
pyoctanin  solution  was  applied,  with  the  same  result.  This 
was  tried  for  several  days,  when  it  occurred  to  me  that  the 
atmospheric  germs  must  have  mnch  to  do  with  this  constant 
reaccumulation  of  matter  and  hardening  of  the  scab  over  it; 
that,  in  all  likelihood,  the  scrofulous  ulcer  formed  an  excellent 
breeding  ground  for  certain  of  these  germs.  The  nicer  was, 
accordingly,  carefully  scraped,  and,  when  all  the  bleeding  bad 
ceased,  a  ten-per-cent.  pyoctanin  solution  was  applied.  As 
soon  as  the  solution  had  dried,  the  surface  of  the  ulcer  was  cov- 
ered with  collodion. 

The  patient  did  not  appear  again  for  two  or  three  days.  The 
scab  this  time  was  hard  and  firm  and  adhered  closely  to  the  ulcer- 
ated surface.  The  ulcer  appeared  also  to  be  somewhat  contracted. 
The  removal  of  the  collodion  scab,  formed  partly  of  collodion, 
partly  of  serum,  and  colored  with  pyoctanin,  showed  beneath 
it  a  fairly  clear  surface,  with  but  a  very  slight,  secretion,  and 
this  without  odor.  After  two  or  three  more  collodion  applica- 
tions, made  as  above,  the  surface  of  the  ulcer  became  red  and 
healthy,  and  by  Christmas  the  whole  ulcer  had  healed,  leaving  a 
more  or  less  smooth  scar,  about  two  thirds  the  size  of  the  origi- 
nal ulcerated  spot.  The  thickened  condition  of  the  skin  which 
surrounded  the  ulcer  had  disappeared. 

The  nicer  on  the  right  side  of  the  face  was,  on  January  6th, 
scraped,  cleaned,  and  treated  as  the  above,  with  the  exception 
that,  instead  of  a  ten-per-cent.  solution,  applications  of  pow- 
dered pyoctanin  were  made  before  the  collodion  was  applied. 
This  ulcer  healed  entirely  by  February  1st,  though  there  seemed 
to  be  a  tendency  where  the  pockets  had  existed  for  the  process 
to  break  out  again.  Both  in  this  ulcer  and  in  the  one  under  the 
jaw,  in  two  or  three  jilaces,  there  existed  small  pus  sinuses 
which  seetned  to  burrow  beneath  the  surface,  from  which  the 
granulations  took  their  origin.  These  most  probably  repre- 
sented degenerated  lymph  channels.  The  resulting  scab  was 
from  one  quarter  to  one  third  smaller  than  the  original  ulcerated 
places. 

The  nicer  under  the  chin  was— after  being  Ihoronghly 
cleaned,  which  could  not  be  done  all  at  one  sitting,  as  it  was 
much  more  sensitive  than  the  other  two  had  been,  and  much 
more  disposed  to  bleed  freely — painted  with  a  saturated  so- 
lution of  pyoctanin  and  then  covered  with  collodion.  This 
ulcer  healed  kindly  from  the  beginning  of  the  treatment, 
though,  on  two  or  three  occasions  when  the  collodion  was  ap- 
plied while  the  ulcer  was  bleeding,  it  was  washed  away  from 
the  bleeding  spots.     These  spots  were  thus  exi)osed  to  the  air, 
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and  continued  to  form  matter  and  discharge  as  long  as  they 
were  left  uncovered,  showing  very  clearly  the  influence  of  the 
atmospheric  contents  on  the  ulcer. 

If  it  is  proper  to  draw  inferences  from  one  case,  I 
would  advise  the  following  as  the  external  treatment  for 
scrofuloderma,  proraisinir,  as  it  seems  to  do,  a  fair  measure 
of  success:  The  scabs  should, >be  removed  from  the  ulcer- 
ated surfaces,  which  in  turn  should  be  thoroughly  cleaned 
by  scraping  with  a  curette,  and  the  use  of  a  pair  of  curved 
scissors  to  remove  the  projecting  shreds  of  tissue  left  by 
the  curette.  The  unhealthy  skin  at  the  edges  of  the  ulcer 
should  be  carefully  cut  away.  Should  the  pain,  which  in 
the  above-mentioned  case  was  not  severe  at  all,  be  more  than 
the  patient  can  bear,  it  will  be  best  to  clear  the  ulcer  as  much 
as  possible,  and  repeat  the  curetting  a  second  or  third  time, 
if  necessary.  As  soon  as  the  slight  bleeding  which  follows 
the  scraping  ceases,  the  ulcer  should  be  carefully  dried,  and 
then  painted  with  a  saturated  solution  of  pyoctanin.  As 
soon  as  the  pyoctanin  dries,  or  has  nearly  dried,  pure  col- 
lodion should  be  poured  over  the  ulcer;  a  common  eye- 
dropper  answers  well  for  this  purpose.  The  collodion  dries 
in  a  few  minutes.  The  scab  that  forms  now  will  be  hard 
enough  and  adhere  firmly  enough  to  exclude  the  atmosphere 
and  will  remain  adherent  several  days.  I  would  advise 
that  this  dressing  be  applied  daily  until  the  surface  of  the 
ulcer  assumes  a  healthy  appearance,  after  which  twice  a 
week  will  be  sufficiently  often. 

No  profession  is  made  here  that  pyoctanin  has  any  specific 
action  in  scrofuloderma.  Indeed,  collodion  would  seem  to 
have  greater  merits  as  a  remedial  agent  in  this  affection 
than  pyoctanin,  for  pyoctanin  was  of  little  value  so  long  as 
the  atmosphere  was  allowed  to  deposit  its  contents  upon 
the  surface  of  the  ulcer.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  any 
antiseptic  would  act  as  well  as  pyoctanin,  for  the  statements 
made  for  this  substance — that  it  is  "  rapidly  and  completely 
diffusible  in  and  permeant  of  animal  tissues  and  fluids,  and 
perfectly  penetrant  through  all  bacterial  colonies  therein  " — 
I  consider  as  very  far  from  being  proved.  The  pyoctanin 
has  one  advantage  :  it  colors  the  collodion  scab,  and  shows 
when  the  whole  surface  has  been  protected  from  the  air. 
The  use  of  powdered  pyoctanin  after  the  surface  of  the  ul- 
cer has  assumed  a  healthy  appearance  is  not  to  be  advised, 
as  it  seems  to  be  too  irritant.  Unfortunately,  these  sug- 
gestions as  to  treatment  have  only  the  value  of  a  one-case 
article,  but,  in  consideration  of  the  difficulties  usually  met 
with  in  obtaining  a  cure  of  scrofulodermatous  ulcers,  the 
treatment  may  prove  worthy  of  trial. 
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Canoer  Bemedy. — According  to  the  Brilish  and  Colonial  Drui/gist, 
"  Dr.  Mortinier  GraDville  has  for  some  time  been  studying  the  properties 
of  papaw  juice,  and  he  believes  that  in  it  he  has  discovered  a  possible 
remedy  for  cancer  when  used  with  some  other  preparations.  The 
papaw  is  the  Carica  papaya,  and  its  juice  lias  long  been  known  to  pos- 
sess tlie  remarkable  property  of  softening  flesh,  and  the  leaves  are  often 
used  by  the  natives  of  tropical  America  to  render  meat  tender  by  wrap- 
ping it  in  them.  The  organized  ferment  of  the  papaw  juice  is  believed 
to  be  a  bacillus  ;  but  Dr.  Granville  says  that  he  has  satisfied  himself  of 
the  therapeutic  value  of  the  juice,  or  certain  of  its  elements,  as  a  sol- 
vent of  the  morbifically  indurated  tissues  in  cancer,  when  administered 
or  applied  in  combination  with  an  adjunct  such  as  periodohymethyloiy- 
chinolin." 


NEW  YORK,  SATURDAY,   MAY  23,  1891. 


DISPENSARIES;   THEIR  USES  AND   ABUSES. 

The  evils  attending  the  existence  of  an  abnormally  large 
number  of  dispensaries  in  New  York,  and  the  ease  with  which 
patients  can  obtain  treatment  at  them,  have  been  the  subject 
recently  of  a  mass  of  correspondence  and  articles  in  our  jour- 
nals. It  seems  to  us,  however,  that  the  salient  and  worst  evils 
of  these  institutions  have  not  been  touched  upon.  The  cry  has 
been  that  this  wholesale  free  treatment  of  patients  has  a  de- 
moralizing tendency,  making  paupers  of  a  large  percentage  of 
our  population  and  robbing  the  medical  profession  of  a  source 
of  income  which  by  right  belongs  to  it;  further,  that  it  makes 
the  road  for  the  hard-working,  industrious,  but  impecunioos 
physician  the  more  difficult  to  travel,  and  that  in  time  it  will 
annihilate  his  existence. 

Any  one  who  knows  anything  about  the  members  of  the 
profession  would  sincerely  deplore  such  a  result  aa  is  expressed 
in  the  last  intimation,  for  many  of  the  ablest  men  in  the  pro- 
fession have  been  those  to  whom  the  epithets  "hard-working, 
industrious,  and  poor"  could  be  applied.  Again,  the  mischief 
wrought  by  making  any  class  of  persons  dependent  and  thus 
destroying  th<  ir  spirit  of  self-reliance  and  independence  is  not 
to  be  underestimated.  If  a  man  able  to  work  and  earn  a  live- 
lihood is  made  to  feel  that  he  may  have  free  medicine  and 
medical  treatment,  it  will  not  be  long  before  he  grows  to  think 
that  he  ought  to  be  supplied  with  raiment  and  food  free  of 
charge.  He  will  soon  look  upon  himself  as  a  favored  indi- 
vidual to  whom  the  world  owes  a  living,  and  will  forget  that 
tlie  first  principle  of  existence  is  labor. 

But  the  system  inflicts  far  deeper  and  more  far-reaching  mis- 
chief. If  it  pauperizes  people  from  a  monetary  point  of  view,  it 
pauperizes  them  even  to  a  greater  extent  from  a  health  point  of 
view.  Many  a  man  or  woman  is  rendered  a  pauper  in  health — 
in  other  words,  a  hypochondriac — by  the  injurious  course  fol- 
lowed perforce  at  most  of  the  leading  dispensaries.  Let  the 
attending  physician  be  ever  so  conscientious  and  painstaking, 
if  he  has  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  gynajcological  patients,  for 
example,  to  treat  in  the  space  of  two  hours,  it  stands  to  reason 
that  his  diagnosis,  as  well  as  his  treatment,  will  be  of  a  routine 
sort  and  superficial  to  a  degree.  Each  patient  will  have  from 
four  to  five  minutes  in  which  to  arrange  her  clothes  and  be 
placed  on  the  table  in  a  suitable  posture,  examined,  and  treat- 
ed; but  she  will  have  an  hour  or  two  in  the  waiting-room  to 
compare  notes  with  other  patients  and  to  magnify  her  ailments 
until  she  begins  to  believe  that  they  are  as  bad  as  they  depict 
theirs.  In  this  way  she  becomes  in  a  short  time  a  dispensary 
habitude,  as  some  women  become  morphine  habitu6e8.  The 
writer  has  known  women  to  attend  regularly  at  a  dispensary 
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for  a  period  of  three  or  foar  years  for  some  slight  complaint, 
whereas  a  little  more  time  devoted  to  the  case  by  the  physi- 
cian woald  have  resulted  in  the  patient's  dismissal  in  as  many 
weeks.  In  some  instances,  and  we  regret  to  have  to  state  it, 
the  evil  is  fostered  and  encouraged  by  the  attending  physician; 
rivalry  as  to  the  largest  class  exists,  not  only  between  different 
dispensaries,  bat  between  the  different  men  of  the  same  dispen- 
sary. The  board  of  directors  frequently  judge  of  a  man's  work 
— and  they  have  no  other  standard — by  the  size  of  his  class. 
If  he  allows  this  to  fall  far  behind  that  of  his  colleague,  he  may 
find  himself  some  fine  day  unceremoniously  ousted,  and  self- 
preservation  is,  it  is  said,  the  first  law  of  nature.  The  gynae- 
cologicil  department  has  been  taken  as  an  example  because  the 
evils  attending  it  stand  out  conspicuously,  but  the  same  may 
be  said  of  all  the  other  departments.  An  oculist  recently 
stated  that  he  had  attended  upon  eighty  new  patients  that 
afternoon  at  a  public  institution.  What  a  thorough  and  scien- 
tific examination  each  patient  must  have  received,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  the  treatment,  which  perhaps  is  the  best  thing  to  say 
of  it! 

These  are  some  of  the  evils  ;  what  are  the  remedies?  We 
can  only  suggest  something  like  the  following:  Limitation  of 
treatment  at  dispensaries  to  the  actually  indigent,  and  to  those 
who  are  temporarily  rendered  so,  either  by  sickness  or  by  want 
of  employment;  education  of  the  public  to  the  idea  that  free 
medical  treatment  and  free  medicines  are  eleemosynary  objects 
in  the  same  way  as  free  bread  and  raiment  are,  and  that  those 
who  receive  free  treatment  when  they  can  afford  to  pay  for 
medical  attendance  are  robbing  the  actually  poor  of  the  physi- 
cians' limited  time  at  the  dispensary ;  limitation  of  the  number 
of  patients  allowed  to  be  treated  during  the  service  of  one  or 
two  hours ;  a  heightening  of  the  sense  of  respousibilily  on  the 
part  of  the  physician  toward  the  patients  treated  by  him  at  the 
dispensary ;  and  the  suggestion  to  boards  of  directors  that  the 
standard  of  a  man's  work  should  be  its  quality  and  not  its 
amount.  These  suggestions  are  all  feasible  and  easy  of  achieve- 
ment if  only  the  more  prominent  medical  men  would  act  as  if 
they  fully  realized  the  harm  done  both  to  the  public  and  to  the 
profession  by  the  existiog  baneful  methods. 


MIi\  OR   PA  HA  GRAPHS. 

THE   ORTHOP.EDIC  DISPENSARY   AND   HOSPITAL. 

Less  than  two  years  ago  tlie  trustees  of  the  New  York  Or- 
thopeedic  Dispensary  and  Hospital  decided  that  the  greatly  in- 
creasing demands  upon  the  institution  required  increased  facili- 
ties and  room,  and  they  decided  to  enlarge  both  the  dispensary 
and  the  hospital.  In  less  than  a  year  $48,000  was  raised,  and 
with  this  sum  the  property  adjoining  the  old  building,  on  the 
east,  was  purchased.  Ujion  the  rear  of  this  lot  a  new  unci  com- 
modious dispensary  room  has  been  erected,  thus  doubling  the 
capacity  of  the  disponi^ary,  tlie  shop,  and  the  boiler  room.  Xew 
boilers  and  increased  facilities  for  the  manufacture  of  apparatus 
were  added  to  ttie  mechanical  department  of  the  work,  and  the 
snn  room  for  the  use  of  the  hospital  inmates  was  greatly  en- 
larged. The  old  building,  upon  the  newly  ac(|uired  lot  at  No. 
128  East  Fifty-ninth  Street,  however,  remained  untouched,  as 


it  was  not  in  fit  condition  for  hospital  use ;  and  while  the  trust- 
ees were  debating  as  to  the  best  course  to  pursue,  one  of  New 
York's  most  benevolent  ladies,  Mrs.  W.  D.  Sloane,  volunteered 
to  erect  a  new  fire-proof  hospital  building  at  a  cost  of  about 
§25,000.  Since  then  one  of  Dr.  Shaffer's  patients  has  contrib- 
uted $25,000  to  endow  five  free  beds  in  perpetuity,  so  that  the 
$100,000  which  the  trustees  set  out  to  secure  as  a  building  aud 
endowment  fund  has  been  very  nearly  raised.  The  sum  of 
$10,000  is  now  needed  to  make  the  necessary  alterations  in  the 
old  dispensary  and  hospital,  and  to  equip  the  building  with  all 
the  modern  appliances  of  advanced  orthopsedic  surgery.  The 
plans  and  estimates  have  been  accepted  and  the  contracts 
awarded.  The  new  building  will  be  erected  during  the  coming 
summer.  

THE  SURGICAL  TREATMENT  OF  TRACHOMA. 

Db.  Daeieb,  the  chief  of  M.  Abadie's  clinic,  advocates  in  the 
Progrit  medical  the  treatment  of  very  bad  cases  of  trachoma 
according  to  th'e  method  introduced  by  Professor  Sattler.  It  is 
sufficiently  severe  to  require  ether  or  chloroform  anajsthesia. 
The  first  step  is  to  enlarge  the  palpebral  fissure  by  a  cut  with 
the  scissors  at  the  outer  canthus,  in  order  to  permit  of  complete 
eversion  of  the  eyelid  so  as  to  fully  expose  the  whole  of  the 
conjunctival  surface.  To  lay  bare  the  superior  cul  de-sac,  a 
special  forceps  is  needed.  The  lid  is  seized  with  this  and  vdled 
upward  by  a  double  rotation  of  the  instrument.  Deep  scarifica- 
tions are  then  made  parallel  to  the  palpebral  edge,  so  as  to  allow 
the  infiltrated  subconjunctival  tissue  to  protrude,  and  to  save 
the  conjunctival  surface.  The  protruding  tissue  is  then  scraped 
away  with  a  curette  and  the  entire  scarified  surface  is  brushed 
vigorously,  but  carefully,  with  a  brush  made  of  short,  stiff 
bristles,  kept  saturated  with  a  1-to-oOO  corrosive-sublimate  solu- 
tion until  not  a  single  granulation  remains  so  far  as  the  eye  can 
detect.  The  dressing  is  very  simple.  Cold  compresses  are  kept 
on  the  eye  for  the  first  two  days;  on  the  third  day  the  lids  are 
everted  and  washed  with  the  1-to-oOO  corrosive-sublimate  solu- 
tion. This  washing  is  very  painful,  as  the  lids  are  greatly 
swollen,  ecchymosed,  and  difficult  to  evert.  This  is  repeated 
daily  for  one  or  two  weeks,  and  at  the  end  of  that  time  the  pa- 
tients are  generally  cured.  This  treatment  is  not  advocated  for 
every  case  of  trachoma,  but  only  for  those  that  resist  all  ordi- 
nary forms  of  treatment.  If  pannus  or  corneal  ulceration  is 
present,  a  remarkable  improvement  is  said  to  take  place  very 
quickly.  The  future  must  show  whether  the  cure  is  radical 
and  permanent. 

AMPUTATION   AT   THE   HIP  .JOINT   WITH   PRELIMINARY 
LAPAROTOMY. 

In  the  May  number  of  the  University  Medical  Magazine, 
Dr.  Neal  Hardy,  of  Upper  Sandusky,  Ohio,  gives  an  account  of 
a  case  in  which  he  successfully  performed  amputation  at  the 
hip  joint  for  u  recurrent  lymphosarcoma,  recourse  being  had 
to  abdominal  section  in  order  to  give  an  opportunity  for  the  ab- 
solute control  of  hjemorrhage  by  immediate  compression  of  the 
aorta.  

ETHER-DRINKING   IN   IRELAND. 

It  has  been  affirmed  that  in  Draperstown  district.  County 
Derry,  out  of  a  population  of  9,500,  there  are  6,200  ether- 
drinkers,  and  that  persons  of  all  classes,  the  clergy,  the  gentry, 
ladies,  and  the  working  classes,  are  victims  addicted  to  the  vice. 
This  statement  and  others  similar  in  character  relating  to  the 
practice  of  drinking  ether  in  various  portions  of  the  north  of 
Ireland  are,  however,  grossly  e.\aggerated,  and,  although  a  good 
deal  of  ether-drinking  takes  place,  it  is  very  trifling  in  com- 
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parison  to  what  has  been  alleged.  Ether-drinking  causes  irri- 
tation of  the  stomach  and  a  liability  to  gastric  ulcer.  The  ether 
used  is  a  vile  compound,  being  made  from  methylated  spirit, 
and  costs  about  two  shillings  a  pint.  Ether-drinkers  appear  to 
select  ether  instead  of  whisky  because  it  is  so  very  much 
cheaper  and  they  can  become  intuxicated  sooner,  while  the  stage 
of  inebriety  is  very  much  shortened. 


THE   LONG   ISLAND   COLLEGE   HOSPITAL. 

We  are  informed  by  the  secretary  of  the  faculty  that  the 
regular  course  of  lectures  will  hereafter  be  six  months  in  dura- 
tion, and  that  attendance  on  three  such  courses  will  be  required 
for  graduation ;  and  that  Dr.  Joshua  M.  Van  Cott,  Jr.,  has  been 
appointed  professor  of  histology  and  pathological  anatomy,  suc- 
ceeding Dr.  Frank  Ferguson,  who  has  resigned. 


ITEMS,   ETC. 

Infections  Diseases  in  New  York, — We  are  indebted  to  the  Sanitary 
Bureau  of  the  Health  Department  for  the  following  statement  of  eases 
and  deaths  reported  during  the  two  weeks  ending  May  19,  1891 : 


DISEASES. 


Typhoid  fever 

Scarlet  fever 

Cerebro-spinal  meningitis. 

Measles 

Diphtheria 

Small-pox 

Varicella 

Whooping-cough 

Mumps 


Weet  ending  May  12.  Week  ending  May  19, 


10 
210 

4 
348 
116 

0 


238 

5 

3Y8 


0 


The  New  York  State  Medical  Association. — At  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  Fifth  District  Branch,  in  Brooklyn,  on  Tuesday,  the  26th  inst., 
there  will  be  an  address  on  Opiates  in  tlie  Treatment  of  Acute  Perito- 
nitis, by  the  president.  Dr.  Stephen  Smith,  of  New  York,  also  papers  as 
follows :  Cathartics  in  the  Treatment  of  Acute  Peritonitis,  by  Dr.  A. 
Palmer  Dudley ;  The  Treatment  of  Hydrocele  by  Carbolic  Injection 
versus  the  Radical  Operation,  by  Dr.  Samuel  E.  Milliken ;  Scarlatinal 
Diphtheria  and  its  Treatment,  by  Dr.  E.  G.  Rave ;  Practical  Results  of 
the  Operation  for  Lacerated  Cervix  Uteri,  by  Dr.  H.  W.  Mitchell ;  Ob- 
jections to  Ordinary  Axis-traction  Instruments,  also  the  Advantages  of 
the  Use  of  the  Anticraniotomy  Forceps  over  Version  in  Pelvic  Deformi- 
ties, by  Dr.  T.  J.  McGillicuddy ;  A  Case  of  Obstinate  Neuralgia  follow- 
ing Fracture,  relieved  by  Operation,  by  Dr.  Reginald  H.  Sayre;  and 
Acute  Prostatitis  and  Prostatic  Abscess,  by  Dr.  William  R.  Ballou. 

The  Sonth  Carolina  Medical  Association  will  hold  its  next  annual 
meeting  at  Anderson,  on  the  lUli  of  .June.  It  is  announced  that  Dr. 
John  A.shhurst,  Jr.,  of  Philadelphia,  will  deliver  an  address.  The  As- 
sociation of  Confederate  Surgeons  and  the  State  Board  of  Health  will 
hold  their  annual  meetings  in  Anderson  at  the  same  time.  The  attend- 
ance at  these  meetings  ought  to  lie  large. 

The  New  York  Post-graduate  Medical  School  and  Hospital. —  Dr. 
II.  J.  Boldt  has  been  made  professor  of  diseases  of  women  ;  Dr.  Will- 
iam James  Morton,  professor  of  electro-therapeutics;  and  Dr.  Augustus 
(.'aill6,  professor  of  diseases  of  children. 

Professor  de  Lanessan,  the  well-known  naturalist,  has,  according  to 
the  Union  mediritlr,  been  appointed  governor-general  of  the  French 
possessions  in  India  and  China. 

The  New  York  Polyclinic. — Dr.  Robert  II.  M.  Dawbarn  has  been 
elected  professor  of  surgical  anatomy  and  operative  surgery. 

Changes  of  Address. — Dr.  Edward  0.  Day,  to  No.  27  West  One 
Hundred  and  Twenty-eight  Street;  Dr.  Carl  II.  von  Klein,  from  Day- 
ton, 0.,  to  No.  122  Euclid  Avenue,  Cleveland,  0. 


The  Medical  Herald. — Dr.  Daniel  Morton,  of  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  an- 
nounces his  retirement  from  the  editorship. 

The  Kentucky  School  of  Medicine,  of  Louisville,  will  hold  its  com- 
mencement exercises  on  June  20th. 

Army  Intelligence. — Official  List  of  Changes  in  the  Stations  and 

DtUies  of  Officers  serving  in  the  Medical  Department,    l/'nited  States 

Army,  from  May  10  to  May  16,  1891  : 

Bache,  Dallas,  Lieutenant-Colonel  and  Surgeon,  is,  by  direction  of  the 
Acting  Secretary  of  War,  relieved  from  duty  as  a  member  of  the 
Army  Medical  Examining  Board,  New  York  city,  and  will  return  to 
his  proper  station,  Omaha,  Nebraska,  and  resume  his  duties  as 
Medical  Director,  Department  of  the  Platte.  Par.  5,  S.  0.  108, 
A.  G.  0.,  May  12,  1891. 

Birmingham,  Henkt  P.,  Captain  and  Assistant  Surgeon.  By  direction 
of  the  Acting  Secretary  of  War,  the  extension  of  ordinary  leave  of 
absence  granted  in  S.  0.  81,  A.  G.  0.,  April  10,  1891,  from  this  of- 
fice, is  changed  to  leave  of  absence  on  account  of  sickness,  to  date 
from  May  1,  1891.     Par.  4,  S.  0.  108,  A.  G.  0.,  May  12,  1891. 

McKee,  James  C,  Lieutenant-Colonel  and  Surgeon,  having  been  found 
incapacitated  for  active  service  by  an  army  retiring  board,  is,  by 
direction  of  the  Acting  Secretary  of  War,  granted  leave  of  absence 
until  further  orders  on  account  of  disability.  Par.  11,  S.  0.  106, 
A.  G.  0.,  Washington,  May  9,  1891. 

Naval  Intelligence. — Official  Lht  of  Changes  in  the  Medical  Corps 

of  the  United  Slaten  Navy  for  the  week  ending  May  16,  1891: 

RvsH,  W.  H.,  Passed  Assistant  Surgeon.  Detached  from  the  Saratoga 
and  ordered  to  prepare  for  sea. 

Atlee,  S.  W.,  Passed  Assistant  Surgeon.  Detached  from  Navy  Yard, 
League  Island,  and  ordered  to  the  Saratoga. 

Brownell,  C.  De  W.,  Assistant  Surgeon.  Ordered  to  Navy  Yard, 
League  Island,  Pa. 

Streets,  T.  H.,  Surgeon.  Detached  from  Xaval  Examining  Board  and 
ordered  to  prepare  for  sea. 

Mackie,  B.  S.,  Surgeon.  Ordered  as  member  of  Naval  Examining 
Board. 

CcKTis,  L.  W.,  Passed  Assistant  Surgeon.  Detached  from  Xaval  Acad- 
emy and  ordered  to  the  Practice-ship  Constellation. 

Leach,  Philip,  Passed  Assistant  Surgeon.  Orders  to  the  U.  S.  Practice- 
ship  Constellation  revoked. 

Society  Meetings  for  the  Coming  Week : 

Mo.ndav,  May  25lh :  Medical  Society  of  the  County  of  New  York  ; 
Boston  Society  for  Medical  Improvement ;  Lawrence,  Mass.,  Medical 
Club  (private) ;  Cambridge,  Mass.,  Society  for  Medical  Improve- 
ment ;  Baltimore  Medical  Association. 

Tuesday,  May  26th  :  North  Carolina  State  Medical  Society  (first  day — 
Ashcville) ;  New  Y'ork  Dermatological  Society ;  New  York  Academy 
of  Medicine  (Section  in  Laryngology  and  Rhinology) ;  New  York  State 
Medical  Association,  Fifth  District  Branch  (annual  —  Brooklyn); 
Buffalo  Obstetrical  Society ;  Medical  Societies  of  the  Counties  of 
Queens  (annual — Mineola)  and  Rockland  (annual),  N.  Y'. ;  Boston 
Society  of  Medical  Sciences  (private). 

Wednesday,  May  27th :  Connecticut  Medical  Society  (first  day — Hart- 
ford) ;  Kentucky  State  Medical  Society  (first  day — Lexington) ; 
North  Carolina  State  Medical  Society  (second  day) ;  New  York  Sur- 
gical Society;  New  Y'ork  Pathological  Society;  American  Micro- 
scopical Society  of  the  City  of  New  York  ;  Metropolitan  Medical 
Society  (private) ;  Auburn,  N.  Y.,  City  Medical  Association ;  Medical 
Societies  of  the  Counties  of  Albany  and  Monroe  (annual — Roches- 
ter), N.  Y. ;  Berkshire,  Mass.,  District  Medical  Society  (Pittsfield) ; 
Philadelphia  County  Medical  Society. 

Thursday,  May  38th  :  Connecticut  Medical  Society  (second  day);  Ken- 
tucky State  Medical  Society  (second  day);  North  Carolina  State 
Medical  Society  (third  day);  New  Y'ork  Academy  of  Medicine  (Sec- 
tion in  Obstetrics  and  Gyniecology):  New  York  Orthopa-dic  Society; 
Roxliury,  Mass.,  .Society  for  Medical  Improvement  (private). 

Friday,  May  29th  :  Coiniectieut  Medical  Society  (third  day) ;  Kentucky 
State  Medical  Society  (third  day). 


-May  23,  1891.] 
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STERILIZED    MILK    FOR   THE    CHILDREN    OF   THE    POOR. 
32  East  Thirty-first  Street,  May  16,  1S91. 
To  the  Edit&r  of  the  Keio  York  Medical  Journal: 

Sis:  I  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  the  profession  to  the 
fact  that  it  wUl  be  possible  to  obtain  sterilized  milk  for  tene- 
ment-bouse babies  for  the  price  charged  for  impure  milk.  A 
circular  has  been  issued,  signed  by  Mrs.  Felix  Adler  and  otliers, 
in  which  it  is  stated  that  the  Eastern  Dispensary  has  set  aside  a 
room,  and  the  necessary  apparatus  has  been  placed  in  it,  so  tha* 
it  will  be  possible  to  produce  a  large  quantity  of  this  useful 
food.  It  is  a  gratifying  thing  to  land  such  a  sensible  and  useful 
charity  in  this  city  of  much  futile  philanthropy.  Whatever 
views  we  may  have  in  regard  to  the  evils  of  pauperization,  they 
can  not  apply  to  the  unfortunate  babies,  and  the  fact  that  pure 
milk  will  save  much  of  the  infant  mortality  during  the  sammer 
months  is  sufficient  reason  for  the  expense  entailed  in  this 
process. 

The  most  important  fact  to  be  impressed  upon  the  public  is 
that  this  food  is  not  alone  needed  for  babies  who  are  already 
sick.  It  is  even  more  valuable  to  those  who  are  well,  but  who 
are  living  in  the  unhealthy  surroundings  which  obtain  in  our 
hot,  crowded  tenements.  If  a  baby  has  cholera  infantum  it  is 
doabtless  better  that  it  should  have  absolutely  germ-free  milk, 
bnt  it  is  far  more  important  to  state  the  fact  so  emphatically 
and  so  clearly  that  even  ignorant  parents  may  understand  that, 
save  from  their  own  carelessness,  the  child  need  not  have 
cholera  infantum.  Of  course,  it  will  be  a  long  while  before  an 
impression  is  made  upon  the  mind  of  the  general  public  which 
will  lead  to  an  intelligent  and  widespread  use  of  this  food.  It 
will  also  be  a  long  time  before  any  great  effect  will  be  seen  upon 
the  mortality  after  the  sterilized  niilk  comes  into  pretty  general 
nse.  Unfortunately,  between  the  sterilizer  and  the  infant  there 
mnst  intervene  a  nurse  or  mother,  and  in  many  cases  this  means 
a  very  careless  and  not  vei'y  cleanly  fool.  Surely  nothing  could 
be  simpler,  one  would  think,  than  to  follow  the  very  plain  in- 
strnctions  wliich  are  given  to  preserve  sterilized  milk  absolutely 
pnre  until  it  is  used.  It  does  not  need  a  very  high  degree  of 
intelli^ience  to  leave  the  cork  in  a  bottle,  and  yet  it  is  safe  to 
say  that  this  moderate  intellectual  effort  is  far  beyond  the  ca- 
pacity of  a  large  number  of  those  who  have  the  care  of  babies. 
A  great  deal  of  pre.ind)ce  will  have  to  bo  overcome,  and  the 
prejudice  will  be  found  not  only  among  the  poor  and  ignorant, 
bnt  among  the  wealthier  and  more  educated  classes.  The  value 
of  pure  germ-free  milk  is  hardly  understood  even  by  many 
members  of  tlie  medical  profession,  and  a  great  deal  of  discour- 
aging work  is  to  be  done  by  those  who  appreciate  it  and  wish 
to  save  babies'  lives  by  making  its  nse  general. 

.  The  value  of  sterilization  as  a  guard  against  the  summer  dis- 
eases of  infants  is  now  beyond  any  doubt.  If  we  hope  to  re- 
dace  the  great  mortality  among  bottle-fed  babies,  we  must  first 
make  it  possible  and  easy  for  parents  to  get  really  pure  milk, 
and,  second,  we  most  teach  them  how  to  use  it  and  make  them 
:i|j|ireciute  its  value.  It  is  not  alone  necessary  to  provide  the 
ijjjlk,  but,  in  addition,  its  use  must  be  made  the  fashion.  This 
i'  what  i.s  really  meant  when  i:  is  said  that  "  public  opinion 
must  l)e  aroused  and  educated,  etc."  The  public,  and  especially 
,it  portion  of  it  which  lives  in  tenements,  will  not  use  the  new 

vit  of  milk  as  a  general  thing  until  it  has  been  .jndicif)usly 
forced  upon  them.  It  will  not  do  to  explain  why  it  is  valuable, 
or  where  it  can  be  had,  or  that  it  costs  no  more  than  the  ordi- 
nary contaminated  milk.  Among  the  poor  and  the  rich  many 
will  not  believe  it  of  value,  and  many  more  will  not  understand. 


If,  however,  a  certain  number  of  neighbors  are  persuaded  to 
take  the  milk,  in  a  short  time  others  will  follow  the  example 
and  feed  their  babies  upon  it  simply  because  their  friends  do  so. 
The  point  of  importance  is,  that  the  babies  get  it.  The  reason 
why  it  is  given  them  is  of  no  account.  The  way  to  save  the 
babies'  lives,  tlien,  is  to  make  the  milk  fashionable,  and  we  need 
not  concern  our?elves  in  the  least  with  aay  questions  of  whether 
or  not  the  parents  comprehend  why  they  are  giving  it. 

All  the  ordinary  rules  which  are  applicable  to  charitable 
methods  must  be  modified  when  we  come  to  deal  with  babies. 

They  are  a  kind  of  "assisted  immigrant  "  to  this  country 
who  come  without  any  desire  of  their  own,  and  we  welcome 
them,  even  though  some  are  likely  to  become  a  public  charge. 
We  feel  that  these  helpless  little  ones  are  worthy  of  the  gentle 
kindness  which  is  so  universally  felt  for  children.  They  do  not 
select  their  parents,  and  we  have  nothing  to  do  with  even  the 
character  of  these  latter.  If  it  is  possible  to  save  a  baby  from 
suffering,  if  it  is  possible  to  save  its  life,  we  do  so  because  of  its 
helplessness  and  because  we  are  sure  that  future  generations,  if 
not  our  own,  will  be  improved  and  human  misery  diminished, 
if  the  children  are  well  fed  and  live  as  free  from  disease  as  our 
knowledge  will  permit.  It  would  be  quite  ditferent  should  we 
undertake  to  give  free  sterilized  milk  or  free  food  of  any  kind  to 
adults.  This  charity  does  not  give  anything  free  except  the 
cost  of  the  labor  and  fuel  employed  in  the  preparation.  In  re- 
gard to  the  practical  details  of  the  plan,  it  is  only  necessary  to 
say  that  the  process  is  to  be  carried  out  under  the  direction  of 
Dr.  H.  Koplik,  whose  name  guarantees  the  work  to  be  done. 
It  has  been  expensive  already  and  the  work  must  be  carried  on 
at  considerable  expense,  and  the  money  must  come  from  pri- 
vate sources.  A  considerable  amount  and  apparently  a  sufficient 
start  has  been  given  this  year,  and  the  object  of  this  communi- 
cation is  to  enlist  the  aid  of  the  medical  profession,  not  so  much 
in  helping  to  supply  the  milk  as  in  spreading  and  generalizing 
its  use.  At  the  same  time  I  will  quote  from  the  circular  the 
following  sentences: 

"  The  beneficent  effects  of  the  plan  will  be  limited  only  by 
the  limit  of  funds — the  larger  the  amount  at  our  command,  the 
greater  will  be  the  quantity  of  milk  distributed.  It  is  proposed, 
however,  not  to  give  the  milk  as  a  charity,  except  in  cases  of 
need,  but  to  charge  a  small  price — one  or  two  cents  for  the 
bottle — which  would  pay  for  the  milk,  but  not  for  the  labor." 

"  In  order  to  provide  necessary  apparatus  and  jiay  for  ex- 
penses of  milk,  labor,  etc.  (no  outlay  being  required  for  rent, 
use  of  steam,  and  distribution — all  of  which  are  contributed  by 
the  dispensary),  and  in  order  to  give  the  milk  to  those  too  poor 
to  pay  even  the  small  price,  contributions  are  earnestly   re- 


The  profession,  which  gives  so  much  time  and  weary,  often 
thankless,  work  to  the  poor,  is  not  called  upon  to  help  with 
money.  We  can,  however,  explain  to  laymen  what  is  being 
done,  and  should  any  of  them  wish  to  help  the  babies,  Mrs. 
0.  MacDaniel,  of  1674  Broadway,  will  receive  contributions. 
J.  West  Uooskvklt,  M.  I). 


RAILROAD   SURGERY. 

104  ROYALSTO.N  AVKMK,  Ml.SNEAPOI.IS,  Ml.VN.,  March  15y  ISOl. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  New  York  Medical  Journal : 

Sir  :  Dr.  Merrick's  article  on  Railroad  Surgery,  in  the  Jour- 
nal of  March  7tli,  while  possessing  many  merits,  contains  some 
propositions  which  it  appears  to  me  are  at  least  open  to  debate; 
hence  1  venture  to  intrude  upon  your  space  and  the  doctor's  ar- 
ticle some  thoughts  from  another  standpoint  anent  railroad  sur- 
gery. If  I  should  carry  my  remarks  beyond  the  scope  of  a 
criticism  of  the  disputed  propositions  contained  in  his  paper, 
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it  is  only  because  the  opportunity  offers  to  note  some  tiioughts 
which  have  often  occurred  to  me  before  reading  the  doctor's 
article. 

First,  while  I  am  ready  to  admit  that  injuries  from  railway 
accidents  present  some  general  peculiarities,  and  that  surgeons 
of  wide  experience  with  this  class  of  injuries  may  possess  spe- 
cial skill  in  their  management,  yet  when  the  doctor  says,  "  We 
can  not  look  upon  an  extremity  injured  by  a  train  of  cars  hav- 
ing passed  over  it  as  in  any  way  similar  to  a  crush  from  other 
causes,"  I  must  demur.  Are  the  principles  of  surgery  so  varia- 
ble that  a  limb  crushed  by  a  car-wheel,  one  ground  by  the  cogs 
of  a  mill  or  a  thrashing  machine,  one  pulpified  by  rolling  logs, 
or  one  disorganized  by  a  cyclone,  and  so  on  ad  infinitum,  must 
needs  be  treated  upon  the  special  principles  of  mill  surgery, 
pinery  surgery,  or  cyclone  surgery  ?  Verily,  this  is  an  age  of 
specialism  !  True,  I  have  never  been  an  extensive  railroad  sur- 
geon, though  on  the  lists  of  several  roads  for  a  dozen  years  with 
a  pass  and  small  pay  ;  and,  meeting  with  about  an  equal  experi- 
ence with  a  couple  of  cyclones,  accidents  from  mills,  lumber 
camps,  etc.,  I  have  never  been  able  to  see  that  it  made  much 
difference  to  the  patient  or  the  surgeon  whether  a  certain 
amount  of  trauma  and  infection  was  inflicted  by  one  violent 
means  or  another. 

The  proposition  that  "in  determining  where  one  should  am- 
putate, the  speed  of  the  train  is  to  be  considered  first  of  all," 
is  as  remarkable  as  inscrutable.  It  does  not  appeal  to  every- 
day common  sense,  but  rather  to  that  fine  ethereal  sense  with 
which  some  specialists  appear  endowed.  Reasoning  a  priori, 
it  is  not  clear  why  a  car-wheel  going  sixty  miles  an  hoar  should 
cause  instant  death  to  tissues  some  distance  from  the  visible 
wound,  while  one  traveling  ten  miles  an  hour  has  no  such  ef- 
fects. I  have  most  assuredly  recognized  this  difference  in  dif- 
ferent injuries,  but  have  never  been  able  to  trace  it  to  the  rapid- 
ity of  motion  in  the  instrument  of  injury.  Such  sloughing  of 
apparently  uninjured  tissue  is  commonly  the  combined  result  of 
a  constitutional  fault  and  a  local  traumatism  which  is  not  ap- 
parent. At  any  rate,  such  widespread  destruction  of  tissue  is 
especially  frequent  in  crushing  and  fractures  caused  by  the  roll- 
ing of  logs,  and  these  rarely  acquire  any  great  momentum. 

The  following  case  will  illustrate  my  meaning:  C.  J.,  a  pre- 
viously healthy  lumberman,  aged  nineteen,  was  loading  logs, 
when  a  skid  broke  and  several  logs  rolled  down  from  abuve  his 
head  upon  the  left  side  of  bis  body  from  his  shoulder  to  the 
foot.  His  forearm  was  broken  at  about  the  middle,  also  both 
bones  of  the  leg  just  below  the  middle.  There  was  nowhere  a 
scratch  upon  the  skin,  and  the  fractures  were  looked  upon  as 
very  ordinary  affairs.  When  he  reached  the  hospital,  eiglit 
hours  later,  the  leg  was  phenomenally  swollen  from  the  foot  to 
the  tnmk  and  felt  rather  cold.  The  leg  was  dressed  with  side 
Bplints  and  sand-bags  and  a  hot-water  bag  to  the  foot.  On  the 
next  day  the  limb  was  warm,  the  swelling  was  not  so  tense,  but 
iminonse  areas  of  skin  upon  the  leg  and  the  popliteal  region  and 
along  the  posterior  aspect  of  the  thigh  to  the  gluteal  fold  were 
purple  and  boggy.  Sloughing  was  feared.  On  the  third  day 
tlie  patient's  temperature  suddenly  rose  to  104°  F.,  and  pneu- 
monia of  the  right  lower  lobe  developed.  During  the  next  eight 
days  the  pneumonia  ran  a  fairly  regular  course  and  resolution 
took  place,  but  it  did  not  seem  from  day  to  day  that  the  patient 
could  long  hold  out.  In  spite  of  all  that  could  be  done,  the 
whole  sides  and  posterior  aspects  of  the  leg,  the  popliteal  re- 
gion, and  far  up  the  posterior  surface  of  the  thigh,  skin,  con- 
nective tissue,  and  even  muscles  sloughed  out  right  and  left. 
Patient  was  now  greatly  exhausted,  8leei)le88,  without  appetite, 
still  coughing  some,  with  an  evening  temperature  of  103°  to 
104°  and  a  morning  temperature  of  100°,  and  the  leg  was  so 
filthy  that  I  concluded  it  best  not  to  wait  longer,  and  amputated 


a  little  above  the  middle  of  the  thigh,  being  obliged  to  still  leave 
a  strip  of  hard,  dark,  infiltrated  tissue  in  the  posterior  aspect  of 
the  flap.  This  streak  of  bad  tissue  extended  up  to  the  gluteal 
fold,  and  to  cut  it  out  meant  to  amputate  at  the  hip  joint,  with- 
out any  assurance  of  reaching  absolutely  healthy  tissue  even 
then.  Within  a  few  hours  the  patient's  condition  greatly  im- 
proved. Fever  subsided,  appetite  returned,  and  he  made  a  very 
good  recovery.  Contrary  to  expectation,  the  flap  did  not  slough, 
but,  after  moderate  suppuration,  this  part  of  the  wound  healed 
slowly  by  granulation. 

The  extensive  sloughing  in  this  case  was  due  primarily  to 
bruising  by  the  falling  logs,  and  secondarily  to  lowered  gen- 
eral vitality  incident  to  pneumonia.  Such  extensive  death  of 
the  soft  parts  at  a  distance  from  the  apparent  injury  is  not  un- 
common in  pinery  accidents,  in  which  the  factor  of  velocity 
plays  no  part.  I  have  known  it  to  follow  simple  fracture  from 
falling  from  a  horse.  Dr.  Herrick  might  reply  that  in  the  cases 
referred  to  by  him  there  was  no  swelling  or  other  signs  of  in- 
jury, while  iu  the  above-mentioned  case  the  limb  was  greatly 
swollen;  but  this  is  simply  because  railroad  injuries  receive 
prompt  attention  before  these  signs  become  manliest.  The 
proposition  that  if  the  train  which  caused  the  injury  was  mov- 
ing slowly  amputation  is  permissible  close  to  the  line  of  wound, 
but  if  the  train  was  at  full  speed  only  at  some  distance  beyond 
the  line  of  injury,  appears,  in  my  humble  opinion,  very  far- 
fetched, to  say  the  least. 

I  know  of  no  great  principles  which  anderlie  the  proper 
treatment  of  railway  injuries  which  differ  from  those  of  plain 
surgery,  and  can  see  no  reason  for  cultivating  this  branch  of 
practice  into  any  special  line;  but  I  can  recall  some  instances  in 
which  the  profession  has  signally  failed  to  reap  unfading  laurels 
from  too  assiduously  specializing  this  department  of  the  art  and 
science.  For  example,  when  a  very  worthy  and  estimable 
brother  was  asked  on  the  stand  by  the  prosecuting  attorney  if 
he  did  not  think  it  beneath  the  dignity  of  a  decent  and  repu- 
table medical  man  to  play  the  detective  and  pump  a  badly  injured 
man  as  to  the  details  of  the  accident,  that  he  might,  as  required, 
report  the  same  to  his  company — though  the  surgeon  was  a 
man  of  feeling  tar  above  the  usual  railroad  surgeon  of  the  West, 
I  could  not  but  feel  that  his  indignation  was  heightened  by  a 
suspicion  that  the  accusation  was  perhaps  too  true.  Railway 
companies,  however  much  abused  they  may  be,  should  not  be  al- 
lowed to  specialize  our  profession  so  far  as  to  cause  us  to  forget 
those  grand  old  principles  of  surgery  and  humanity  which  are 
above  the  quai  rels  of  corporations  and  laborers.  Not  to  multiply 
examples,  and  to  make  a  long  story  short,  it  appears  to  me  that 
the  specialty  of  railroad  surgery  has  added  but  faint  luster  to 
the  lamp  of  surgical  science,  and  no  very  great  emoluments  and 
dignity  to  the  profession.  If  1  were  to  speak  of  those  achieve- 
ments ot  which  I  am  proudest  or  of  those  which  have  given  me 
the  most  unfeigned  delight,  I  should  leave  most  of  my  connec- 
tion with  that  specialty  unmentioned,  particularly  the  medico- 
legal and  expert  part. 

In  the  West,  railroad  positions  have  been  coveted  by  mem- 
bers of  the  profession  chietiy  as  a  means  of  advertising  to  the 
uninitiated  that  they  were  surgeons,  since  in  general  the  eniolu- 
ments  have  not  been  great.  I  fancy  the  companies  have  very 
largely  regarded  them  as  means  to  achieve  ends,  since  their  ap- 
pointments are  quite  generally  given  to  those  who  have  influ- 
ence or  are  friends  of  the  otfieers.  I  do  not  remember  of  any 
railway  in  Minnesota  which  has  spontaneously  or  systematically 
ca-st  about  for  the  most  scientific  surgeon  that  it  could  secure. 
Good  surgeons  have  been  appointed,  it  is  true,  but  always  the 
appointment  has  been  by  accident  or  for  cause,  and  I  defy  any 
corporation  to  show  that  it  has  ever  done  otherwise.  Would  it 
not  be  a  good,  a  sensible,  and  a  humane  thing,  and  even  a  pay- 
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ing thing,  for  railroad  companies  to  treat  their  injured  men  like 
other  human  beings— when  they  are  injured,  simply  give  them 
the  advantage  of  the  best  talents  and  surroundings  which  the 
circnmstances  admit  of?  In  cities  they  should  be  sent  to  the 
best  hospitals  and  be  attended  by  the  staff,  or  the  best  general 
sorgeons.  In  the  country,  the  injured  should  be  governed  just 
as  a  private  individual  would  be — given  the  best  under  the  ex- 
isting circnmstances.  Let  the  companies  employ  men  to  do 
their  own  watching,  their  own  managing,  but  leave  the  surgical 
work  to  good  general  surgeons.  Their  surgeon  then  need  not 
be  a  special  attorney.  His  dignity  would  be  quite  as  well  pre- 
served, and  his  word  would  go  quite  as  far  with  the  jury. 

James  H.  DtrsN,  M.  D. 


ENLARGEMENT   OF  THE   SPLEEN   IN   THE   MALARIAL 
DISEASES   OF  CHILDREN. 

15  East  Fifty-fourth  Street,  April  27,  1S91. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  New  York  Medical  Journal : 

Sir:  In  the  report  of  the  discussion  of  Dr.  James's  paper 
upon  Malaria,  in  the  last  issue  of  the  Journal,  on  page  492,  I 
am  credited  with  the  astonishing  statement  that  "so  far  as 
children  were  concerned,  the  spleen  was  never  enlarged  so  as  to 
be  of  any  diagnostic  value."  The  point  made  in  the  discussion 
was  that  enlargement  of  the  spleen  was  of  no  diagnostic  impor- 
tance unlexs  it  was  sufficient  to  he  made  out  hy  careful  palpa- 
tion ;  that  percussion  of  the  spleen  was  of  itself  of  very  doubt- 
ful value.  L.  Emmett  Holt,  M.  D. 


In  my  article  I  already  said  :  "  The  same  apparatus  serving 
for  the  translumination  of  the  stomach  could  be  iised  likewise  for 
the  translumination  of  the  large  intestine;  here  also  the  organ 
will  have  to  be  filled  first  with  air  or  water." 

In  German  it  was:  "i)er  zur  Durchleuehtung  des  Magens 
dienende  Apparat  konnte  auch  fur  die  Untersuchung  des  Colon 
angewandt  werden.  Auch  bier  wird  man  eine  Fiillung  des  Or- 
gans mit  Loft  oder  Wasser  zuvor  vornehmen." 

I  am  very  sorry  to  say  that  Dr.  Loebinger  was  fully  aware 
of  my  article,  as  I  personally,  about  a  year  ago,  had  a  conver- 
sation with  him  about  the  "  gastrodiaphan." 

Max  Einuobn,  M.  D. 


THE   "GASTRODIAPHAN." 

120  East  Sixtt-focrth  Street,  New  York,  April  23,  1S91. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  New  York  Medical  Journal  : 

Sib:  In  theNew  York MedicalJournal  of  April  4, 1891,  Dr. 
Hugo  J.  Loebinger  describes  under  the  name  of  "pelveoscope" 
an  instrument  which  is  introduced  into  the  rectum  for  the  pur- 
pose of  transluminating.  In  his  article  Loebinger  says:  "In 
conclusion,  I  would  append  several  historical  facts  which  I 
naturally  gathered,  after  having  finished  the  construction  of 
my  'pelveoscope,'  in  anticipation  of  the  query  whether  this 
instrvment  enjoyed  the  distinction  of  novelty.     This  question 

may  safely  be  an- 
swered affirmatively, 
with  perhaps  the  sin- 
gle modification  that 
the  principle  of  il- 
lumination is  by  no 
means  of  modern 
date."  I  take  the 
libeity  of  calling 
your  attention  to  my 
article  Die  Gastro- 
dinpbanie  (Medici- 
-  Monatsschrift. 
\i..rnber,  1889), 
forming  a  paper  I 
read  at  that  time  be- 
fore the  German 
Medical  Society  of 
New  York,  with 
demonstrations.  As  can  be  seen  in  the  article  mentioned,  I  was 
the  Urst  who  transloroinated  the  stomach  in  man.  The  instrn- 
ment  serving  for  this  purj)08e  I  have  called  the  "guslrodiu- 
pban,"  meaning  stomach  transluminator  (sec  figure;.  There  is 
no  instance  whatever  where  "  Loebinger's  pelveoscope"  could 
be  used  differently  from  the  "gastrodiaphan." 


^ooh  Boticcs. 


A  Text-book  of  Bacteriology.     By  Carl  Fraejikel,  M.D.,  Pro- 
fessor of  Hygiene,  University  of  Konigsberg.     Third  Edi- 
tion, translated  and  edited  by  J.  H.  Linslet,  M.  D.,  Pro- 
fessor of  Pathology  and  Bacteriology,  Medical  Department 
of  the  University  of  Vermont,  etc.     New  York:  William 
Wood  &  Co.,  1891.     Pp.  380.     [Price,  $3.75.] 
This  attractive  work,  which  has  already  been  translated  into 
six  languages,  is  a  very  practical  guide  to  the  study  of  micro- 
organisms.    Although  it  does  not  purport  to  be  a  complete  and 
exhaustive  discussion  of  the  subject,  and  presents  no  statements 
from  literature,  and  only  such  facts  and  observations  as  have 
been  examined  by  the  author,  yet  a  perusal  of  the  book  con- 
vinces the  reader  that  it  is  the  work  of  a  master. 

The  first  chapter  treats  of  the  natural  history  of  bacteria  in 
general,  of  their  morphology,  sporulation,  excreta,  etc. ;  the 
second,  of  methods  of  investigation,  the  microscope,  staining 
of  bacteria,  and  preparation  of  cover-glass  specimens,  together 
with  brief  statements  of  the  relative  value  of  different  stains. 
The  third  chapter  expounds  the  methods  of  cultivating  mi- 
crobes; the  fourth,  the  methods  of  transmission  from  one  en- 
vironment to  another ;  and  thus  the  great  questions  of  conta- 
gion and  infection  and  of  natural  and  acquired  immunity  are 
here  dwelt  upon.  The  fifth  chapter  is  concerning  uonpatho- 
genic  bateria. 

The  sixth  chapter,  the  most  important  to  the  pathologist 
and  to  the  general  practitioner,  and  one  which  alone  occupies 
five  twelfths  of  the  work,  treats  of  [lathogenic  bacteria.  Thirty 
varieties  are  described,  and  the  mode  of  transmission  of  the 
principal  among  them  is  clearly  elucidated.  It  is  an  excellent 
and  comprehensive  exposition  of  our  recent  knowledge  in  this 
direction. 

The  remaining  chapter  and  the  appendix  treat  respectively 
of  the  investigation  of  air,  soil,  and  water,  and  of  mold  and 
yeast  fungi.  While  we  regret  the  total  absence  of  engravings 
and  plates  in  the  American  edition,  we  recognize  the  concise 
and  practical  character  of  the  text,  happily  rendered  by  the 
translator,  making  the  work  of  decided  value  to  tlie  practitioner 
as  well  as  to  the  professional  bacteriologist. 


Let  baeteries  et  leur  rOle  dans  Vetiologie,  I'anatomie  et  I'histo- 
logic  pathotogiques  des  maladies  infectieiises.  Par  A.  V. 
CoRsiL,  Professeur  d'anatomie  pathologiquc  il  la  Facult6  de 
TD^decine  de  Paris,  et  V.  Babes,  Professeur  A  la  Faculty  do 
m^decine,  etc.  Troisidmc  Edition,  refondue  et  augment6e, 
contcnant  les  mCahodes  sp<-ciale8  de  la  bact6riologie.  885 
figures  en  noir  et  en  plusieurs  couleurs  intercal6es  dans  le 
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texte  et  12  planches  hors  teste.     Tome  Premier.     Pp.  vii- 

582.     Tome  Second.     Pp.  608.     Paris:  Felix  Alcan,  1890. 

[Prix,  40//-.] 

The  physician,  not  content  with  studying  diseases  exclu- 
sively in  their  symptomatology,  seelis  now  their  explanation  in 
the  intimate  relations  of  the  animal  and  vegetable  parasites  and 
messmates,  and  in  the  chemical  reaction  caused  by  their  physio- 
logical and  degenerative  processes.  Much  progress  has  been 
made  in  this  direction  since  the  first  edition  of  Cornil  and 
Babes's  magistral  work  appeared.  The  toxalbumines  have  been 
discovered,  and  the  synchronous  or  associated  existence  of  sev- 
eral microbes  has  been  studied  by  Babes.  The  authors  have  in 
general  carefully  collated  all  the  works  throwing  light  upon 
their  vast  subject,  in  many  instances  reconstructing  many  of 
their  previously  written  chapters  and  intercalating  new  ones 
on  fresh  themes.  Numerous  photographs  of  microbes  and  cult- 
ures aid  materially  in  the  realization  of  the  subject-matter, 
which  is  throughout  treated  in  a  clear,  concise,  and  satisfactory 
manner.  

The  Physical  Diagnosis  of  the  Diseases  of  the  Heart  and  Lungs, 
and  Thoracic  Aneurysm.  By  D.  M.  Cammanx,  B.A.Oxon., 
M.  D.,  Attending  Physician  in  the  Class  of  Heart  and  Lungs, 
Demilt  Dispensary,  etc.  New  York  :  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons, 
1891.     Pp.  xii-188. 

Ant  one  now  producing  a  ^ork  on  physical  diagnosis  should 
be  sure  that  he  has  something  new  and  valuable  to  say.  The 
subject  has  been  gone  over  again  and  again  by  such  excellent 
men,  and  so  many  good  and  inexpensive  text-books  on  it  have 
been  produced,  that  the  only  excuse  for  the  production  of  ad- 
ditional books  is  that  the  writer  has  some  new  and  important 
observations  to  record.  It  cau  hardly  be  said  in  regard  to  the 
volume  before  us  that  this  is  the  case.  It  is  well  arranged.  It 
contains  tables  of  the  valuable  observations  of  the  author's  fa- 
ther, the  late  Dr.  6.  P.  Cammann,  and  this  fact  gives  it  a  cer- 
tain value.  It  also  contains  descriptions  and  illustrations  of 
some  forms  of  stethoscopes  which  possess  greater  or  lesser  ad- 
vantages for  certain  purposes.  We  must  note  some  serious 
omissions,  as,  for  example,  on  page  48,  in  the  description  of 
cavernous  respiration,  we  find  no  mention  of  the  fact  that  it  is 
heard  notoiily  over  pulmonary  cavities,  but  also  sometimes  over 
compressed  or  consolidated  lung,  and  that  in  some  cases  of 
pneumothorax  this  quality  of  breathing  is  very  frequently  ai«eni 
in  cases  where  there  are  large  or  small  cavities. 

The  book  is  illustrated  by  some  of  Sihson  and  Quain's  well- 
known  figures.  The  chapter  on  the  heart  is  fairly  good  ;  but 
there  is  no  description  of  the  pulse  which  gives  a  proper  idea 
of  its  extreme  importance  in  the  diagnosis  of  cardiac  disease. 
An  elaborate  table  is  given  of  measurements  of  the  heart  made 
by  auscultatory  percussion,  which  is  of  considerable  interest. 
On  the  whole,  it  is  impossible  to  say  more  of  tlie  book  than  that 
it  is  accurate  in  most  particulars  so  far  as  it  goes. 

Lefons  cliniques  stir  les  maladies  de  Vappareil  locomoteur  (os, 
articulations,  muscles).     Par  le  Dr.  Kirmisson,  Professeur 
agr6g6  de  la  Facult6  de  mddecine;  chirurgien  de  riI6pital 
des  enfants  assist6s,  etc.     Avec  40  figures  dans  le  toxte. 
Paris:  G.  Masson,  1890.     Pp.  viii-350.     [Prix,  10/r.] 
This  is  a  series  of  observations  bearing  upon  such  divonso 
subjects  as  osteomyelitis,   bone  lesions  in   hereditary  sy[)hilis, 
clironic  arthritis,  whether  of  specific,  traumatic,  or  rheumatic 
origin,  osteoperiostitis,  luxations,  fractures,  etc.     Altluvugh  the 
author  distinctly  states  his  intention  of  confining  himself  ex- 
clusively to  diseases  of  the  locomotive  organs,  lie  lias  not  been 
able  to  resist  communicating  to  us  several  histories  of  affections 


of  other  parts,  such  as  one  of  a  calcareous  fibroma  and  another 
of  a  hydatid  cyst  of  the  abdominal  wall,  not  to  mention  an  in- 
teresting chapter  on  torticollis.  Cervical  and  abdominal  modes 
of  progression  are,  to  say  the  least,  not  frequent  with  ns,  al. 
though  with  different  nations  may  be  found  dift'erent  habits. 

The  author's  style  is  characteristically  simple  and  painstak- 
ing, and  his  material,  gathered  at  the  numerous  hospitals  of 
Paris  at  which  he  has  officiated  during  a  series  of  years,  is 
treated  with  the  skill  of  an  accomplished  anatomist,  and  is 
valuable  not  only  in  itself,  but  also  as  affording  good  subjects 
for  diagnosis  and  for  the  consideration  of  the  relative  value  of 
various  methods  of  treatment. 

We  believe  the  reader  will  find  matter  of  much  interest  in 
the  chapters  on  synovitis,  genu  valgum,  and  flat-foot,  of  which 
the  causative  as  well  as  operative  indications  are  learnedly  dis- 
cussed. 

Du  chimisme  st^macal  (digestion  normale — dyspepsie).  Par 
Georges  Hayem,  professeur  de  therapeutique  a  la  Faculty 
de  m^decine  de  Paris,  etc.,  et  J.  Winter,  pr^parateur  du 
laboratoire  de  therapeutique  a  la  Faculty  de  m^decine  de 
Paris.  Paris:  G.  Masson,  1891.  Pp.274.  [Prix,  4/r.] 
The  author  reviews  the  physiological  features  of  gastric 
acidity,  of  the  secretion  of  pepsin,  of  the  formation  of  peptones, 
and  of  the  secretion  of  the  gastric  juice.  The  various  methods 
of  analyzing  the  gastric  juice  are  presented,  and  the  normal 
evolution  of  gastric  digestion  and  the  variations  in  the  chlorine 
compounds  as  well  as  the  total  acidity  are  carefully  considered. 
These  processes  constitute  the  normal  chemistry  of  the  stomach 
and  prepare  us  for  the  study  of  the  pathological  chemistry  of 
that  organ.  From  the  chemical  standpoint  the  authors  believe 
that  the  pathological  gastric  states  may  be  divided  into  dyspepsia 
with  superacidity  and  with  subadicity,  that  are  the  hyperhydro- 
chloric  and  anydrochloric  states  of  S^e.  These  states  may  be 
termed  hyperpepsia  and  hypopepsia.  The  former  is  subdivided 
into  qualitative,  quantitative,  and  attenuated;  while  hypopep- 
sia is  divided  into  a  first,  a  second,  and  a  third  degree,  the  latter 
being  apepsia.  These  divisions  are  dependent  upon  an  increase 
or  diminution  of  the  free  or  combined  hydrochloric  acid,  as 
shown  by  the  increase  or  diminution  of  the  total  chlorides. 
Each  of  these  divisions  is  subdivided  into  states  with  or  without 
acid  fermentation,  and  all  are  carefully  considered  from  the 
clinical  standpoint. 

The  volume  contains  a  mass  of  painstaking  scientific  re- 
search, and  we  know  of  no  work  in  which  the  general  subject 
of  dysi)epsia  receives  a  more  exhaustive  consideration.  In  a 
country  in  which  dyspepsia  is  as  prevalent  as  America  such  a 
book  as  this  should  receive  a  welcome  commensurate  w-ith  its 
scientific  importance. 

Mannal  of  the  Domestic  Hygiene  of  the  Child,  for  the  Use  of 
Students,  Physicians,  Sanitary  Officials,  Teachers,  and  Moth- 
ers.    By  JuLitis  Ufpklmaxn,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Internal 
Medicine  at  the  University  of  Rostock.     Translated,  with 
the  Author's  kind  permission,  by  Harriot  Ransom  Mili- 
NOWSKi.     Edited  by  Mart  Putnam  JaCori,  M.  D.     New     i 
York  and  London:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  1891.     Pp.  x-229.     * 
This  is  a  most  excellent  work.    The  purpose  of  the  editor 
to  preserve  the  treatise  for  the  professional  reader,  for  whom 
it  was  originally  designed,  and  at  the  same  time  to  place  it 
within  reach  of  the  intelligent  mother,   has   been  admirably 
carried  out.     Unlike  many  books  designed  for  popular  instruc- 
tion upon  medical  and  scientific  matters,  it  may  be  placed  in 
the  hands  of  mothers  with  entire  confidence.     It  will  re<)uire, 
however,  for  its  understanding  a  considerable  degree  of  intelli- 
gence and  education. 
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A  Practical  Treatise  on.  Fractures  and  Dislocations.    By  Frank 
Hastixos  Hamilton-,  A.  B.,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  LL.  D.,  late  Pro- 
fessor of  Surgery  in  Bellevue  Hospital  Medical  College,  etc. 
Eighth  Edition,  revised  and  edited  by  Stephen  Smith,  A.M., 
M.  D.,  Professor  of  Clinical  Snrgery  in  the  Univer>ity  of 
the  City  of  New  York,  etc.     Illustrated  with  Five  Hundred 
and  Seven  Woodcuts.     Philadelphia:  Lea  Brothers  &  Co., 
1891.     Pp.  xvi-35  to  849.     [Price,  $5.50.] 
A  woKK  that  was  originally  so  carefully  and  thoroughly 
done  as  this  is  not  an  easy  one  to  edit,  and  a  nice  discrimina- 
tion has  been  shown  by  the  accomplished  editor  in  the  matter 
that  he  has  omitted,  as  well  as  in  that  added.     In  order  to  ren- 
der the  text  more  compact,  the  clinical  histories  are  priuted 
in  smaller  type  than  is  used  for  the  body  of  the  work,  and  to 
supplement  the  text  a  hundred  and  five  new  illustrations  have 
been  added.     The  editor  is  very  conservative,  presenting  new 
methods  of  treatment  that  have  been  recommended,  as  in  the 
case  of  fractures  of  the  vertebrae,  but  refraining  from  aught  else 
than  a  statement  of  what  reporters  have  said.     In  the  chapter 
I     on  fractures  of  the  patella  the  latest  views  are  given  regarding 
)     the  vexed  question  of  operative  interference  in  recent  uncom- 
I     plicated  cases. 

The  utility  of  the  work  has  been  increased  by  the  additions 
that  have  been  made,  and  they  insure  a  continuation  of  the 
favor  with  which  it  has  been  regarded. 

Ap/iorisms  in  Applied  Anatomy  (or  Anatomy  for  the  Final  Ex- 
aminations) and  Operative  Surgery,  including  One  Hundred 
Typical  vita  voce  Questions  in  Surface  Marking,  etc.  Being 
Notes  of  Demonstrations  to  his  Surgery  Class.  By  Thomas 
Cooke,  B.  A.,  B.  Sc,  M.  D.  (Paris),  F.  R.  C.  S.  (Eng.).  Lon- 
don and  New  York:  Longmans,  Green,  &  Co.,  1891.  Pp. 
x-13  to  173.     [Price,  $1.25.] 

The  author  states  that  this  little  volume  is  a  syllabus  of  the 

work  done  in  liis  courses  on  operative  surgery,  and  that  he  has 

•  Iv  intended  to  mention  tlio.^e  leading  points  the  knowledge 

vliich  is  most  important  to  the  student.] 

In  regard  to  operations,  reference  is  made  to  those  (mly  tiiat 

•  most  advantageous"'  for  the  average  student  to  perform, 

I  a  sufficiently  extensive  field  is  covered  to  enable  those  that 

:.llow  the  author's  course  to  meet  most  emergencies  that  may 

ni-i-  in  the  average  profes-ional  career. 

The  literary  style  abundantly  indicates  that  the  volume  was 
written  for  the  use  of  students  preparing  for  an  examination, 
and  it  may  prove  serviceable  to  those  that  have  gone  through  a 
practical  course  and  need  such  a  work  to  refresh  their  memory, 
tliough  to  any  one  else  it  would  probably  be  a  delusive  aid. 

IilK)K.S    AM)    PAMPHLETS    HKCEIVED. 

A  Tfxt-t)Oi)k  of  Chemical  Physiology  and  Pathology.  By  W.  D. 
Miillibiiilon,  M.  D.,  B.  Sc,  M.  R.  C.  P.,  Professor  of  Physiology  at  King's 
I  "llr.rie,  London,  etc.  With  104  Illustrations.  London  and  New  York: 
.iiian.o,  Green,  &  Co.,  1891.  Pp.  xx-874.  [Price,  «;9.75.] 
-^'irgical  Buctcriologj'.  By  N.  Scnn,  M.  D.,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of 
-ipy  in  KiisU  Medical  College,  Chicago,  etc.  Second  Edition,  thor- 
ily  rcvixed.  Philadelphia:  Lea  Brothers  &  Co.,  1891.  Pp.  viii- 
■•271.     [Price,  .*2.] 

'  iiigin.  Purpose,  and  Destiny  of  Man,  or  Philosophy  of  the  Three 
■  ri).     By  Willidm  Thornton.     Boston:  Published   by  the  Author, 
.-■•1.     Pp.  Kill. 

I'racticiil  Points  in  the  Management  of  some  of  the  Diseases  of 
Children.  By  L  N.  Love,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Diseases  of  Children, 
Clinical  .Medicine,  and  Hygiene,  Marion  Sims  College  of  Medicine,  8t. 
Louis,  etc.  Detroit:  (ieorgc  S.  Davis,  1891.  I'p.  xviii-lll.  [Physi- 
cian's Ij-isiirc  Librarj';  price,  '25c. J 
j  Practical  Notes  on  Urinary  Analysis.      By  Williuin   li.  Canlicld, 


M.  D.,  Lecturer  on  Clinical  Medicine,  University  of  Maryland,  etc.  De- 
troit: George  S.  Davis,  1891.  Pp.  vi-9:i.  [Pliysician's  Leisure  Li- 
brary; price,  25c.] 

Transactions  of  the  New  York  State  Medical  Association,  for  the 
Year  1890.  Volume  VII.  Edited  for  the  Association  by  E.  D.  Fer- 
guson, M.  D.,  of  Rensselaer  County.     Pp.  vii-6:34. 

Acoustics  applied  to  the  Human  Chest  in  Physical  Diagnosis.  By 
J.  R,  Leaming,  M.  D.  [Reprinted  from  the  New  York  Medical  .Tour- 
nal  and  the  Transactions  of  the  New  York  State  Medical  Society.] 

Interpleural  Pathological  Products  :  their  Cause,  Significance,  and 
Specific  Relationship  to  Pulmonary  Phthisis.  By  J.  R.  Leaming,  M.  D. 
[Reprinted  from  the  Transactions  of  the  Ama-ican  Climatologiced  Asso- 
<iaiion.'\ 

Peripheral  Neuritis  of  Syphilitic  Origin.  By  J.  A.  Fordyce,  M.  D. 
[Reprinted  from  the  .Journal  of  Cutaneous  and  Oenilo-urinary  Dis- 
eases.] 

Microscopic  Examination  in  Dr.  Bronson's  Case  of  Acne  Varioli- 
formis of  the  Extremities.  By  J.  A.  Fordyce,  M.  D.  [Reprinted  from 
the  Journal  of  Cutaneous  and  Genito-urinary  Diseases.] 

Multiple  Pigmented  Sarcoma  of  the  Skin  (Kaposi).  By  J.  A.  For- 
dyce, M.  D.  [Reprinted  from  the  Journal  of  Ctttaneous  and  Gmito- 
urinary  Diseases.] 

Some  Comparative  Osteological  Notes  on  the  North  American  Kites. 
By  R.  W.  Shuteldt,  C.  M.  Z.  S.     [Reprinted  from  the  Iris.] 

Typical  Uterus  Bieornis,  etc.  By  George  Wiley  Broome,  M.  D. 
[Reprinted  from  the  Weekly  Medical  Reviev:.] 

Contribution  k  I'^tude  des  manifestations  de  la  syphilis  siir  les  ton- 
silles  pharyngee  et  preepiglottique.  Par  les  docteurs  E.  J.  Moure  et 
V.  Rauhn.     [Tirage  k  part  de  la  Revue  dc  larynyologie,  etc.] 

A  Case  of  Acromegaly.  By  Charles  Long,  M.  D.  [Reprinted  from 
the  Lehigh  Valley  Medical  Magazine] 

Seventeenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  State  Board  of 
Health  of  the  State  of  Michigan,  for  the  Fiscal  Year  ending  June  30, 
1889. 

Proceedings  and  Addresses  at  a  Sanitary  Convention  held  at  Alpena, 
Michigan,  July  10  and  11,  1890.  [Supplement  to  the  Report  of  the 
Michigan  State  Board  of  Health  for  the  Year  1891.] 

Announcement  of  the  Thirty-third  Annual  Session  of  the  Long 
Island  College  Hospital,  Brooklyn,  X.  Y. 

Postal  Savings  Banks.  An  Argument  in  their  Favor.  By  the  Post- 
master-General.    Washington  :  Government  Printing  Office,  1891. 


Pepods  oit  tbc  firogrtss  of  glebinnc. 


NEUROLOGY. 

Astasia  and  Abasia. — The  Archives  de  neurohyie,  Marvh,  1891,  con- 
tain Dr.  Thyssen's  interesting  observations  upon  astasia  and  abasia. 
The  essential  feature  is  inability  to  stand  and  walk  normally,  though 
the  patient  can  walk  on  all  fours,  climb  a  tree,  hop,  jump,  and  swim, 
or  take  great  strides,  like  an  actor  in  burlesque  tragedy.  The  muscles 
are  moved  normally  when  the  patient  sits  or  lies  down.  Hysterical 
stigmata  exi.st  in  many  instances,  notably  in  Blocq's  cases,  yet  it  is  not 
impossible  that  astasia  and  abasia  may  accompany  some  organic  spinal- 
cord  disease.  Blocq  distinguishes  three  forms  of  this  disorder.  In 
1889  Charcot  gave  the  following  division  : 

I  paralytic, 
Abasia  ■  ,  tremidous, 

'  """''^■'       /  choreic. 

But  this  classification  will  not  cover  all  cases,  so  the  author  of  the 

paper  cited  elaborates  it  sufficiently  to  include  those  of  Ladanie  and 

Brissaud,  thus  ; 

1  paraplegic, 


Astasia  and  abu.Hia 


ataxic, 


tremulous, 

choreic, 

aaltatorv. 
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There  may  be  other  forms  yet  unnoted.  The  condition  might  be 
confounded  with  the  inco-ordination  of  locomotor  ataxia  and  Friedreich's 
disease  but  for  the  fact  that  in  these  inco-ordination  is  present  during 
all  movements  and  not  alone  in  standing  and  walking.  Hysteric  ataxia 
as  described  by  Briquet  and  Lassegue  exists  only  when  the  eyes  are 
closed.  Hysterical  paraplegia  with  absence  of  power  is  the  same 
whether  the  patient  stands,  sits,  or  lies  down.  In  rhythmic  chorea 
there  are  cadence  and  regularity  in  the  muscular  movements.  Bamberg- 
er's saltatory  reflex  convulsion  expresses  itself  by  spasmodic  paralysis 
and  the  exaggerated  reflexes  of  epileptic  tremor.  To  explain  the  curi- 
ous phenomenon  of  astasia-abasia,  Charcot  and  Blocq  offer  an  ingenious 
psychological  theoiy  that  is  opposed  by  Binswanger  and  severely  criti- 
cised by  Miibius.  This  theory  is  based  upon  our  knowledge  of  acquired 
movements.  The  greater  part  of  all  centers  for  function  are  found 
in  the  brain  and  spinal  cord,  especially  centers  for  associated  move- 
ments, such  as  standing,  walking,  swimming,  and  playing  upon  various 
instruments.  A  spinal  center  might  possess  the  material  for  action,  so 
to  speak,  and  be  directed  by  a  cortical  center,  "  by  psychological  mem- 
ory," which  would  indicate  the  kind  of  impulse  necessary  to  determine 
the  special  function.  Blocq  admits  differentiated  cellular  groups  in  the 
cortex  for  standing  and  walking,  which  are  acts  that  require  a  long  ap- 
prenticeship. These  groups  are  doubtless  connected  with  special  com- 
missures that  bring  them  into  close  relation  with  corresponding  groups 
of  cells  in  the  spinal  cord.  Experiment  confirms  this  hypothesis,  nota- 
bly in  the  automatic  movements  of  decapitated  animals,  such  as  walking, 
swimming,  or  flapping  the  wings.  B.  Salemi  Pace  thinks  that  the  in- 
fluence of  the  cord  preponderates,  basing  this  assumption  upon  obser- 
vations of  special  and  partial  functional  modifications  of  the  spinal  mar- 
row, resulting  in  loss  of  motor  memory,  both  dynamic  and  static.  Psy- 
chologic memory,  then,  may  be  said  to  reside  in  the  cortex,  and  organic 
memory  in  the  spinal  cord.  Each  case  of  astasia  and  abasia  must  be 
studied  on  its  own  merits,  to  determine  whether  the  impulse  centers  or 
the  execution  centers  are  at  fault,  whether  the  cause  of  interrupted 
function  lies  in  the  brain  or  in  the  cord.  Fear  can  paralyze.  Now,  fear 
is  one  of  the  exciting  causes  of  astasia-abasia,  this  condition  being  an 
emotional  paralysis  due  to  self-suggestion  that  arises  in  loss  of  muscu- 
lar power.  Though  the  changes  brought  about  are  purely-dynamic, 
they  occupy  the  same  locality  and  induce  the  same  clinical  symptoms 
that  would  appear  in  a  case  of  organic  lesion.  The  presence  of  hys- 
teria, hypochondriasis,  neurasthenia,  or  other  disorder,  is  in  itself  insuffi- 
cient to  account  for  astasia-abasia,  which  thus  far  can  only  be  regarded 
as  a  psychopathic  affection  and  in  no  sense  as  a  symptom  that  is  pathog- 
nomonic of  a  new  or  already  known  disease. 

Comparison  of  Ocular  Troubles  in  Locomotor  Ataxia,  Multiple 
Sclerosis,  and  Hysteria.— The  Jloxt,,i,  .Un/i,-,,/  ,ii„/  Snri/ii;,/  .foiininl, 
March  1  U,  IK'.ll,  has  an  oilitorial  upon  this  subject,  based  ui)on  Charcot's 
recent  lecture  at  the  Salpfetriere.  Amblyopia  with  nacreous  degenera- 
tion of  the  fundus  is  often  the  first  symptom  of  locomotor  ataxia,  fre- 
quently antedating  motor  inco-ordination  and  diminished  reflexes  by 
many  years.  Nystagmus,  non-hereditary,  at  once  suggests  multiple 
sclerosis.  Strabismus  or  paralysis  due  to  spasm  is  seen  in  hysteria  ; 
nystagmus  is  never  present,  though  there  may  be  uniocular  diplopia. 
In  hysteria,  diplopia  is  usually  binocular  and  due  to  paralysis  of  the 
third  pair  of  nerves  or  the  abducens.  Locomotor  ataxia  gives  the 
Argyl-Robertson  phenomenon,  a  contracted  pupil,  especially  in  blue 
eyes,  and  sometimes  pupillary  ine(|uality.  There  are  also  lesions  of  the 
fundus  of  doubtful  prognosis.  There  is  marked  impairment  of  vision, 
and  blindness  is  only  a  question  of  time.  In  sclerosis,  lesions  of  the 
fundus  are  likewise  present.  But  the  outlook  is  favorable.  Sight  im- 
proves after  a  time,  and  only  rarely  is  it  lost.  In  hysteria,  contraction 
of  the  visual  and  color  fields  and  achromatopsia  exist.  Achromatopsia 
is  present  in  tabes.  In  multiple  sclerosis  there  is  no  alteration  in  the 
visual  field  or  in  the  perception  of  colors. 

Paramyoclonus  Multiplex, — The  thirty-second  ease  of  this  affection 
now  on  rccdrd  i.s  ilescribcd  in  brief  in  the  Oazrllr  hchdomadnire  dc  medc- 
rim  rl  dc  c/iirmyii-  for  April  4,  1891.  The  patient,  eleven  years  oldi 
began  to  experience,  after  an  accident  three  years  earlier,  contractions 
in  all  the  muscles  similar  to  those  produced  by  electricity,  those  of  the 
face  not  excepted.  An  effort  of  will  could  lessen  their  frequency  and 
intensity.     Tickling  or  percussion  would  induce  these  contractions. 


They  disappeared  entirely  during  sound  sleep.     Dr.  Lieliault  employed 
hypnotic  suggestion  faithfully  for  a  month  with  negative  results. 

The  Colony  of  the  Insane  at  Gheel. — In  the  Journal  of  Mental 
Science  for  April,  1891,  Dr.  Margaret  A.  Cleaves  has  an  account  of  this 
interesting  settlement,  which  is  a  commune  of  nine  villages  having  a 
population  of  11,000  sane  and  1,760  insane  persons.  The  latter  are 
placed  in  families  of  the  commune,  according  to  the  patient's  social 
position  and  occupation.  There  are  five  physicians  for  the  colony,  two 
superintendents,  each  with  an  assistant,  and  the  resident  physician  at  the 
infirmary.  A  royal  commission  of  seven  members  report  after  inspec- 
tion once  a  quarter  to  the  Lord  Chief  Justice.  There  is  also  a  perma- 
nent committee  of  five,  who  assist  in  the  distribution  of  patients  and 
exercise  a  general  supervision  over  them.  Six  attendants  visit  the  *( 
patients  in  iheir  respective  cottages  daily,  and  keep  records  of  the  pa- 
tient's name,  age,  cottage,  amount  and  date  of  payments  for  care,  clothes 
furnished,  and  any  other  facts  of  interest..  The  assistant  physicians 
must  visit  every  chronic  patient  once  a  month,  and  every  recent  or  cura- 
ble patient  once  a  week.  The  superintendents  must  visit  each  one  of 
the  patients  (1,V60)  once  in  six  months.  Suicidal  or  homicidal  persons 
are  not  taken.  No  family  is  allowed  to  receive  more  than  two  patients, 
and  many  are  allowed  but  one.  If  by  experience  it  is  found  that  any 
given  family  ij  unfitted  to  have  the  care  of  the  insane,  its  members  are 
not  permitted  to  continue  as  nurses.  The  cottagers  either  own  or  rent 
their  places,  and  all  have  .;  small  garden  at  least.  There  are  but  few 
successful  escapes.  Every  one  in  the  commune  exercises  more  or  less 
watchfulness,  and  the  police  are  near  by.  Sunday  is  the  favorite  day 
for  attempts  to  get  away,  for  patients  are  then  unemployed.  They  go 
about  with  the  greatest  freedom  at  all  times,  yet  none  are  allowed  to  be 
absent  over  six  hours  without  search  being  instituted.  The  general 
immunity  from  accident  speaks  well  for  the  liberty  given. 

There  is  paid  for  pau|)er  patients  respectively,  as  follows : 

Firxt  class,  quiet  and  clean,  84  centimes  a  day;  60  centimes,  or  12 
cents,  goes  to  the  cottager,  and  the  remainder  into  the  administrative 
fund  for  clothing,  etc. 

Second  class,  dirty  at  times,  94  centimes  a  day,  the  cottager  receiv- 
ing about  15  cents  of  this  and  the  administrative  fund  the  rest. 

Third  class,  dirty  and  troublesome,  110  franc  a  day;  of  this,  about 
19  cents  go  to  the  cottager  and  the  remainder  to  the  fund. 

Private  patients  pay  according  to  their  means,  a  Polish  nobleman 
paying  3,600  francs  a  year.  From  1879  to  1883  there  were  no  acci- 
dents at  Gheel.  In  the  year  following  1883  there  were  two  men 
drowned  and  a  number  of  cases  of  pregnancy  among  patients.  In  one  j 
small,  primitive  house  a  feeble  old  man,  insane  for  many  years,  who  - 
assisted  the  housewife,  may  be  taken  as  an  example  of  Gheel's  good 
work.  Much  more  comfortable  in  this  rustic  habitation — engaged  in 
lending  a  hand  in  little  domestic  duties  that  give  one  a  sense  of  home 
— than  in  the  wards  of  a  crowded  asylum,  where  he  would  have  been 
too  feeble  to  get  about  or  engage  in  work  and  could  only  sit  idle  and 
vacant  till  death  came  to  his  release,  this  not  unhappy  person  remained 
a  citizen  in  part  and  of  some  use  in  the  world.  More  than  this,  his 
place  in  the  asylum  was  left  to  be  filled  by  a  person  of  greater  necessity, 
and  the  expense  of  his  maintenance  dimiuisluHl  to  the  least  po.ssible 
amount.  The  influence  of  the  insane  upon  the  sane  is  practically  nil. 
And  the  influence  of  over  a  thousand  insane  persons  upon  each  other  in 
a  community  of  eleven  thousand  .sane  persons  is  also  practically  harm- 
less, owing  to  their  great  dilution,  so  to  speak,  in  the  sane  life  about 
them.  The  saner  and  more  hoalthfiil  the  influences  surrounding 
the  insane,  the  better  ch;ince  they  have  of  nuiintaining  the  highest 
degree  of  mental  equilibrium  which  is  consistent  with  their  actual  brain 
lesion. 

Trophic  Disturbances  following  Oxide-of-Carbon  Asphyxia. — Dr. 
Kcndu  reports  in  tlio  I'liin,,  iindirnh  Un-  .\\<\\\  1,  18'.U,  a  case  of  oxide- 
of-carbon  |ioisoning,  with  resuscitation  liy  injections  of  ether,  artificial 
respiration,  and  inhalations  of  oxygen,  in  which  within  twenty-four  hours 
painful  blisters  appeared  u])on  the  feet  resembling  burns  w  itliout  inflam- 
mation or  oedema  of  the  surrounding  parts.  There  were  no  alterations 
of  sensation  or  of  motility.  The  case  presented  some  points  of  simi- 
larity to  neurotic  pcmi)higus  and  to  zoster.  The  nulhor  inclined  to  the 
belief  that  his  patient  was  suffering  from  an  asceiuiing  neuritis,  and  that 
the  prognosis  was  favorable,  as  the  trophic  disturbances  preceded  all  ' 
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paralysis  and  constituted  an  early  symptom,  instead  of  appearing  as  a 
secondary  manifestation  incident  to  gi'ave  errors  in  nutrition. 

Spinal-cord  Surgery  for  Compression. — According  to  the  Seinninc 
medirali  fur  .\piil  I,  IS'.ll,  Dr.  Bazy  now  reports  for  the  first  time  an 
operation  performed  liy  him  on  November  9,  1886,  for  the  removal  of 
a  hydatid  cyst  involving  the  cauda  equina.  This  antedates  Uors- 
ley's  first  operation  on  the  spinal  cord  by  seven  mouths.  Bazy 
states  it  was  not  made  public  earlier  for  the  reason  that  its  chief  in- 
terest naturally  resided  in  the  therapeutic  results.  In  this  instance 
tba%  were  none,  the  patient  dying  from  a  cause  in  no  way  connected 
with  the  operation  upon  the  cord.  Bazy  reports  an  exploratory 
incision  of  the  cord  to  clear  up  a  diagnosis  of  hysteria  or  tumor.  The 
patient  recovered  from  the  operation,  which  did  not  in  any  way  ame- 
liorate  or  aggravate  the  disease.  The  surgeon  quoted  does  not  advo- 
cate any  special  instruments  for  spinal-cord  surgery.  He  advises  clos- 
ing up  the  dura  mater  without  drainage  to  prevent  the  escape  of  rhachid- 
ian  fluid. 

Spasmodic  Wryneck  cured  by  Excision  of  Nerves. — The  Br'dkk 
Medical  Jonnml  for  April  4,  1S91,  gives  Dr.  Xoble  Smith's  account  of  an 
operation  similar  to  Campbell  dc  Morgan's,  published  in  1886.  Spas- 
modic wryneck  following  a  strain  liad  been  present  for  sixteen  years. 
A  plaster-felt  jacket  gave  negative  results  just  before  the  operation. 
The  head  was  toward  the  right,  and  in  the  cervical  region  there  was  a 
severe  spinal  curvature  to  the  left.  Constant  and  violent  spasmodic 
action  existed  in  the  left  sterno-mastoid  and  upper  part  of  the  left 
trapezius  muscles,  drawing  the  face  toward  the  right  shoulder,  together 
with  spasmodic  action  of  the  splenius  capitis  and  other  muscles  on  the 
right  side  of  the  neck.  For  four  months  fixation  and  medicinal  reme- 
dies were  faithfully  tried.  Support  was  decidedly  beneficial,  but  only 
partially  controlled  spasmodic  action.  Stretching  the  spinal  accessory 
nerve  was  then  decided  upon,  which  caused  only  temporary  improve- 
ment. Then  a  tiiird  of  an  inch  of  the  spinal  accessory  was  excised,  the 
wound  healing  perfectly.  The  result  was  complete  paralysis  of  the 
sterno-mastoid  and  trapezius  and  lessening  of  the  spasm.  The  patient 
could  turn  the  head  easily  to  the  left  and  hold  it  in  that  position. 
Spasm  on  the  right  side  continued,  the  splenius  capitis  being  the  great- 
est offender.  No  further  improvement  taking  place,  portions  of  the 
great  occipital  nerve  and  of  its  external  division  and  of  its  third  and 
fourth  posterior  l)ranches  were  also  excised,  this  last  operation  prac- 
tically and  permanently  putting  an  end  to  all  spasmodic  action.  Loss 
of  power  from  muscular  paralysis  was  very  slight,  the  patient  expe- 
riencing no  discomfort  or  disability  from  it. 

Word-bliDdness  and  Agraphia. — ifkkcine  modcrnc  for  March  26, 
1891,  contains  Dr.  .1.  Dejerinc's  report  of  a  case  of  word-blindness,  with 
autopsy.  There  was  complete  agraphia  and  presumably  there  was  hemi- 
anopsia,  but  no  optic  aphasia  or  psychic  blindness.  Transient  paraphasia 
existed.  The  patient,  a  man  sixty-five  years  old,  ten  years  earlier  had 
a  light  attack  of  hemiplegia,  of  which  all  traces  had  practically  disap- 
peared. There  were  no  disturbances  of  speech.  One  morning  he  sud- 
denly discovered  his  utter  inability  to  read  the  newspaper.  Henceforth 
the  only  written  or  printed  word  he  could  comprehend  was  his  own 
name.  When  aske<l  to  write  something  spontaneously  or  under  dicta- 
tion, he  would  write  his  name  each  time,  but  most  imperfectly.  In  the 
course  of  eleven  months  the  patient  learned  to  recognize  C  and  G,  and 
could  understand  and  pronounce  numbers  expressed  in  figures  not  ex- 
ceeding two.  The  aiitop.sy  revealed  in  the  left  hemisphere  a  yellow 
wedge-shaped  patch  of  softening  that  penetrated  as  far  as  the  latoial 
ventricle,  destroying  the  greater  part  of  the  optic  fibers  in  its  vicinity. 
In  the  right  hemisphere  were  also  found  areas  of  softening  implicating 
the  optic  tract.     Tlien'  wcie  no  granular  bodiis  in  IJnica's  convolution. 

The  Pathogenesis  of  Muscular  Atrophy  in  Brain  Disorders. — Mir- 
tndi  midiral  for  March  18,  1891,  cites  Dr.  MouratolV's  conclusions  upon 
this  subject,  presenti-il  to  the  fourth  congress  of  Russian  physiciaus. 
In  cerebro-cranial  alTections  muscular  atrophy  may  develop  without  ac- 
companying lesions  in  the  cerebro-spinal  ganglia.  Descending  degen- 
eration in  the  pyramidal  tract  is  not  iin  essential  feature  in  the  devel- 
opment of  nnisculur  atrophy.  In  the  majority  of  cases  atrophy  is  con- 
secativc  to  lesions  in  the  motor  areas  of  the  cortex.  From  the  point 
of  Tiew  of  pathological  anatomy  these  arc  cases  of  sitiiple  atrophy,  ex- 
plainable more  readily  by  the  theory  of  vaso-uiotor  disturbance  than 


bv  the  supposition  that  lesions,  whether  anatomical  or  dynamic,  exist 
in  the  anterior  horns. 

Alcoholic  Paralysis. — At  the  same  meeting  (ihid.)  five  new  cases 
were  reported  by  Dr.  Kojevnikoff  in  which  there  existed  psychic  phe- 
nomena and  loss  of  memory.  Paralysis  was  more  marked  in  the  lower 
than  in  the  upper  extremities  and  existed  in  greater  degree  in  the  ex- 
tensors than  in  the  flexors.  While  there  are  anatomical  changes  in  the 
central  nervous  system  in  alcoholic  paralysis,  the  lesions  in  peripheral 
nerves  are  of  greatest  moment,  consisting  of  multiple  parenchymatous 
neuritis.  In  the  cord  there  are  parenchymatous  lesions  at  times,  and  in 
other  cases  interstitial  or  sclerotic  processes.  In  the  brain  the  cortex 
is  oftener  affected  than  the  white  matter.  All  the  lesions  present 
are  quite  independent  of  each  other  and  have  nothing  in  common  save 
their  original  cause — namely,  alcohol.  Multiple  neuritis  is  the  anatomi- 
cal substratum  of  the  clinical  manifestation  known  as  alcoholic  pa- 
ralysis. Dr.  Sikorski  asked  if  cold  and  other  depressing  influences 
played  no  part  in  these  peripheral  and  central  lesions  ?  Alcoholism 
Dr.  Kojevnikoff  considered  the  chief  factor  always,  as  among  the  rich 
alcoholic  paralysis  was  as  frequent  as  among  the  poor  and  badly  pro- 
tected. 

Progressive  Muscular  Atrophy. — These  are  Dr.  Rot's  conclusions 
e.xpre3sed  at  the  same  meeting  ((i/e/.):  The  existence  of  progressive 
muscular  atrophy  independent  of  nerve  lesion  must  be  accepted  as  a 
fact.  The  lesion  in  the  muscles  consists  in  a  transverse  and  longitudi- 
nal atrophy  of  the  muscular  fibers.  Hypertrophy  of  the  fibers  is  a  phe- 
nomenon of  compensation  not  connected  with  the  pathological  process. 
As  heredity  is  the  only  aitiological  factor  that  is  well  demonstrated,  the 
real  cause  of  the  affection  must  be  sought  for  in  the  portion  of  the 
fecundated  ovum  that  gives  rise  to  the  muscular  system. 

Physiology  and  Pathology  of  the  Anal  Beflez. — According  to  Dr. 
Rossolimo  (same  meeting — iliid.),  there  is  contraction  of  the  sphincter 
ani  when  the  circumanal  skin  or  mucous  membrane  is  touched,  and  this 
reflex  is  diminished  or  abolished  in  tabes,  multiple  neuritis,  sciatica, 
and  myelitis  in  the  lower  part  of  the  cord.  Exaggeration  of  this  reflex 
is  present  in  myelitis  of  the  upper  portion  of  the  cord  in  persons  of 
neuropathic  tendency  in  whom  cutaneous  reflexes  are  increased. 

Coiigenital  Myotonia. — The  Uidon  mklicale  for  April  7,  1891,  con- 
tains an  interesting  paper  by  Dr.  B.  Martin  on  Thomsen's  disease,  an  ab- 
stract of  Dr.  Deleage's  recent  thesis  upon  this  somewhat  rare  disorder. 
The  chief  characteristics  of  congenital  myotonia  are  these :  Spasmodic 
stiffness  of  muscles  following  voluntary  movement,  due  to  an  increase 
of  muscular  tissue  and  a  diminution  of  muscular  force,  together  with 
special  alterations  iu  mechanical  and  electrical  excitability  of  these  same 
muscles.  Usually  there  are  psychic  disturbances  as  well.  Heredity  is 
an  important  factor.  The  disease  appears  in  early  childhood  as  a  general 
thing,  sometimes  lying  dormant  till  roused  by  excessive  fatigue  or  ex- 
hausting emotion.  Boys  are  oftener  affected  than  girls.  Sensation  is 
normal,  the  knee-jerk  is  seldom  altered,  fibrillary  twitchings  arc  some- 
times present,  and  the  sphincters  and  all  unstriped  muscular  fibers  are 
unaffected.  The  most  constant  mental  symptom  is  the  strong  desire  to 
conceal  the  disease,  the  patient  often  submitting  to  serious  and  painful 
inconvenience  rather  than  reveal  it.  There  may  be  great  depression  of 
spirits,  taciturnity,  attacks  of  delirium,  intense  willfulness,  or  even 
subnormal  intellect.  In  the  diseased  muscle  there  is  increase  in  the  vol- 
ume of  muscular  fibers,  increase  in  the  number  of  nuclei,  and  hyper- 
trophy of  non-differentiated  protoplasm,  this  latter  condition  bringing 
about  a  degeneration  and  atrophy  of  the  contractile  substance.  The 
vessels  are  noimal.  Congenital  myotonia  is  a  disease  of  muscle,  due 
to  the  persistence  of  or  a  reversion  to  the  embryonic  type  of  muscu- 
lar tissue,  and  constitutes  a  parenchymatous  myopathy  somewhat  akin 
to  pseudo-hypcrtrophic  paralysis.  In  familiar  myopathies  there  is  hy- 
perplasia of  interstitial  connective  tissue.  In  Thomsen's  disease  there 
is  hyperplasia  of  protoplasm.  The  morbid  conditions  with  which  this 
state  may  be  confounded  are  paeudo-hy|)ertroi)hic  paralysis,  tetanus, 
hysteria,  neurasthenia,  muscular  hypertiophy,  spasmodic  spinal  paraly- 
sis or  pseudo-locomotor  ataxia,  Eulcnburg's  congenital  paramyotonia, 
and  claudication  or  intermittent  paralysis  of  vascular  origin.  The  dis- 
ea.sc,  which  is  slowly  progressive  and  inoirablv,  may  be  associated  with 
locomotor  ataxia,  rctlex  epilup.sy,  etc.,  and  then  its  recognition  becomes 
a  matter  of  much  diiliculty.     In  certain  eases  electricity,  massage,  and 
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rational  gymnastics  hold  the  destructive  process  somewhat  in  abey- 
ance. 

Spinal-cord  Lesions  in  the  Scoliosis  of  Childhood. — Dr.  Elippel  re- 
ports in  the  Ga:>Ue  hebdomaJuirc  de  mkhcine  el  dc  ehirurgie  for  March  28, 
1891,  three  such  cases,  in  two  of  which  there  was  asymmetrical  deformity 
of  the  anterior  horns  on  the  same  side  as  the  scoliosis,  this  deformity 
bearing  a  certain  definite  relation  to  the  peripheral  lesions  present — 
viz.,  bony  and  muscular  atrophy.  The  question  naturally  arises  as  to 
whether  the  cord  lesion  is  a  cause  or  an  effect,  whether  the  uniform 
arrest  of  development  it  presents  is  due  to  scoliosis  and  therefore  is  of 
traceable  peripheral  origin,  or  whether  scoliosis  is  brought  about  by 
some  primary  cord  lesion,  such  as  anterior  poliomyelitis,  syringomyelia, 
Morvan's  disease,  hereditary  ataxia,  locomotor  ata.\ia,  and  sometimes 
myelopathic  muscular  atrophy.  Some  of  the  foregoing  possible  causes 
of  scoliosis  do  not  belong  to  the  period  of  childhood  and  would  natu- 
rally be  excluded.  The  author  prefers  the  term  myelopathic,  as  applied 
to  scoliosis  due  to  primary  cord  lesion,  to  the  usual  term  paralytic,  for 
the  muscular  insufficiency  explains  the  thoracic  deformity  without  a 
nerve  lesion  being  necessarily  present. 

The  Nature  and  Treatment  of  Angina  Pectoris. — The  Practitioner 
for  April,  ISfll,  contains  Dr.  R.  Douglas  Powell's  able  paper  on 
this  subject.  The  author  believes  that  angina  pectoris  rests  upon  a 
neuro-pathological  foundation,  in  which  the  characteristic  symptoms 
range  between  the  wide  limits  of  remedial  functional  disorder  and  fatal 
organic  lesion  of  the  cardio-vascular  system.  Arterial  tension  is  an 
essential  element  in  the  majority  of  cases.  The  influence  of  habitually 
increased  arterial  tension  in  producing  at  first  functional  disturbance 
and  ultimate  organic  lesions  of  the  heart  and  vessels  is  great,  and  the 
results  are  widespread  and  disastrous.  The  mechanism  of  vaso-motor 
angina  is  paroxysmally  increased  blood-pressure  from  spasm  of  the  sys- 
temic vessels.  There  may  be  intense  suffering  and  a  fatal  result  with- 
out any  heart  lesion  discoverable  before  or  after  death.  Of  all  tonics 
for  this  condition,  arsenic  is  the  best.  Digitalis  combined  with  nitro- 
glycerin and  nervine  tonics  or  sedatives  are  of  great  value.  Nitrite  of 
amyl  and  nitroglycerin  are  specially  useful  in  grave  cases  where  there 
is  definite  cardiac  lesion.  Angina  pectoris,  which  is  a  disturbed  inner- 
vation of  the  heart  or  vessels,  may  be  arranged  for  convenience  into 
four  group?  or  manifestations  : 

1.  Disturbed  innervation  of  the  systemic  or  pulmonary  vessels, 
causing  their  spasmodic  contraction  and,  consequently,  a  sudden  ex- 
cessive demand  upon  the  propelling  power  of  the  heart,  violent  palpi- 
tation or  more  or  less  cramp  and  paralysis  ensuing,  according  to  the 
reserve  jiowcr  and  integrity  of  the  organ—  angina  pectoris  vasomotoria. 

2.  Essentially  the  same  mechanism,  but  with  the  excessive  demand 
made  upon  a  diseased  heart — angina  pectoris  ffrarior. 

S.  The  trouble  may  commence  at  the  heart  from  irritation  or  exci- 
tation of  the  cardiac  nerves,  or  from  sudden  accession  of  anfcniia  of 
cardiac  muscle  from  coronary  disease — jtrimanj  cardiac  iingina. 

4.  In  certain  conditions  of  the  blood,  or  under  certain  reflex  excita- 
tions of  the  inhibitory  nerves,  always,  however,  with  a  degenerate,  feeble 
heart  in  the  background,  we  may  observe  interraittence  in  its  action 
prolonged  to  syncope — sifncojxd  angina.  This  group  would  include  the 
vagus  angina  pectoris  of  Ross. 

Acromegalia. — La  France  medicate  for  March  27,  1891,  cites  the 
presentation  of  a  case  of  acromegalia  by  Dr.  Pinet-Maisonneuve.  The 
patient,  a  man  of  thirty-seven,  noticed  thirteen  years  earlier,  toward  the 
close  of  the  period  of  growth,  increase  in  the  size  of  the  head,  hands,  and 
feet.  Two  years  after  the  beginning  of  this  change  there  were  head- 
aches that  lasted  for  six  months.  At  present  the  face  is  pale,  waxy, 
and  greatly  deformed,  the  hands  are  massive  and  almost  square,  the 
fingere  being  of  the  same  size  all  the  way  down  and  resembling  sau- 
sages, the  tongue  is  hypertrophied,  the  lips  arc  enormous,  the  nose  is 
greatly  enlarged,  and  the  chin  is  protruding.  The  8i)inc  is  curved. 
There  is  enlargement  of  the  heels,  feet,  toes,  knees,  clavicles,  and 
scapulic.  There  is  no  history  of  syphilis  or  intemperance.  The  urine 
is  normal.  The  senses  of  touch,  taste,  hearing,  and  smell  arc  preserved 
intact.  Vision  is  impaired,  there  is  exophthalmia,  with  a  normal  visual 
field.  The  ophthalmoscope  reveals  narrowing  of  the  retinal  arteries 
and  dilatation  of  the  retinal  veins.  There  is  no  decrease  in  stature. 
The  patellar  reflex  is  lost,  and  there  is  general  weakness. 


Physical  Training  as  a  Means  of  Mental  Improvement. — The 
American  Journal  of  Imunity  for  January,  1891,  contains  Dr.  H.  D. 
Wey's  paper  that  gives  a  view  of  some  results  obtained  at  the  Elmira 
Reformatory  by  means  of  physical  training.  A  prison  is  in  a  sense  a 
hospital  for  the  treatment  of  moral  ati'ophy  and  disease  whose  outward 
and  visible  manifestation  is  crime.  Criminals  are  defective  specimens 
of  humanity,  often  bearing  a  close  resemblance  to  idiots  and  the  insane. 
In  his  work  on  idiocy  Dr.  Seguin  noted  that  the  beginning  of  the  treat- 
ment of  each  child  was  where  his  natural  progress  stood  still.  The 
youthful  criminal  is  often  in  arrears  physically.  His  body  is  inhar- 
monious, asymmetrical,  and  attenuated.  Physical  training  raises  him 
from  the  purely  vegetative  state  into  a  condition  where  the  nervous 
system  is  somewhat  beyond  the  rudimentary  type.  The  elements  of 
physical  training  are  free  movements  and  various  appliances,  the 
bath  and  massage,  and  dietetics.  Most  excellent  results  have  been 
obtained. 

Syringomyelia. — Brain,  Part  III,  1890,  contains  Dr.  Paul  Blocq's 
exhaustive  paper  on  .Syringomyelia.  Within  the  past  two  years  dis- 
cussions and  observations  upon  this  subject  have  been  renewed  in  pub- 
lications appearing  simultaneously  in  different  countiies,  Debove  and 
Dejerine  were  the  first  to  bring  the  clinical  aspects  of  the  disease  into 
prominence  by  exhibiting  patients  at  the  Societe  medicate  de.'!  hojiitaux. 
The  author  gives  as  a  definition  the  following :  Syringomyelia  is  a  chronic 
affection  of  the  spinal  cord,  characterized  anatomically  by  cavities 
formed  pathologically  in  this  organ,  and  clinically  by  certain  alterations 
in  sensibility  associated  with  trophic  disorders.  In  ordinary  cases  there 
are  irregular  increase  in  size  and  deformity  of  the  cord.  The  lacunss 
are  always  situated  in  the  gray  matter,  their  position  in  order  of  fre- 
quency being  this :  First,  in  the  two  posterior  horns,  then  in  the  two  an- 
terior and  any  one  of  the  four  horns  indifferently.  The  lesion  is  usu- 
ally bilateral.  The  extent  and  size  of  the  cavities  vary,  and  the  direc- 
tion of  the  pathological  canal  is  not  absolutely  straight,  but  more  of 
less  bent  upon  itself.  The  cervical  enlargement  is  most  frequently  af- 
fected, and  the  cavity  extends  upward  for  several  centimetres,  then 
downward  through  the  eutire  doisal  region,  leaving  the  lumbar  portion 
of  the  cord  unaffected.  There  are  marked  changes  in  some  peripheral 
nerves.  Authorities  are  divided  as  to  the  nature  of  the  microscopic' 
changes ;  the  majority  consider  that  they  consist  in  a  neoplastic  hypers 
plasia  of  the  neuroglia  of  the  gray  or  gliomatous  matter,  while  others' 
incline  to  the  opinion  that  the  pathological  change  is  an  inflammatory 
hyperplasia  or  myelitis.  The  hypothesis  of  Schiiltze  reconciles  theaft 
apparently  antagonistic  ideas,  to  the  effect  that  the  new  tissue  is  both 
neoplastic  and  inflammatory,  for  in  the  membrane  there  are  changes 
going  on  to  sclerosis— simple  inflammation  of  an  ordinary  tissue— 
and  in  the  neuroglia  there  are  characteristics  of  gliomatous  prolifera- 
tion, which  is  typical  inflammation  of  this  special  tissue,  resulting  in 
disintegration  and  the  formation  of  cavities.  This  special  inflamma- 
tion is  naturally  gliomatous.  But  this  special  inflammation  is  only  one 
part  of  the  disorder,  not  the  whole.  It  is  neoplastic  only  in  virtue  of 
the  tissue  in  which  it  originates.  Schiiltze's  eclectic  and  original  view 
finds  a  foundation  in  recent  works  on  the  embryology  of  the  brain  and 
spinal  cord,  which  show  that  the  conjunctival  membrane  arises  from  the 
mesoderm,  and  the  neuroglia  from  the  ectoderm.  The  pathological 
changes  in  each  would  naturally  be  different.  In  syringomyelia  there  is 
a  slow  proliferation  of  the  neuroglia,  resulting  iu  the  formation  of  so- 
called  gliomatous  tissue.  Phenomena  of  disintegration  appear,  either 
from  disorders  of  circulation  or  from  the  simple  fact  of  the  natural  tend- 
encies of  the  tissue,  and  a  cavity  is  formed.  Thus  it  will  be  perceived 
that  if  the  term  gliomatous  is  applicalilc  to  the  lesion,  nciiroglic  caritary 
miielitin  is  an  expression  that  covers  the  ground  very  well.  The  age  at 
which  the  disease  appears  is  between  fifteen  and  thirty-five.  Men  are 
more  frequently  attacked  than  women,  in  the  proportion  of  three  to 
one.  There  are  but  few  facts  collected  in  reference  to  heredity.  D* 
bilitating  influences  that  in  the  parents  predispose  to  nervous  disease 
in  the  offspring  are  sometimes  traced — such  as  injury,  overwork,  infeo^ 
tious  diseases,  and  drink — yet  often  no  such  history  is  given.  It  is  ret 
sonable,  therefore,  to  suppose  that  the  cause  lies  in  some  embryologiclj 
defect,  chance  causes  like  the  foregoing  having  but  an  accidental  effeflt 
through  interference  with  the  nutrition  of  the  nerve  elements  and  con- 
sequent diniinutinn  in  their  power  of  resistance  to  the  hyperplastic  tend- 
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encT  iaherent  in  the  neuroglia.  Typical  forms  of  syringomyelia  begin 
insidiously  by  increasing  weakness  in  the  upper  limbs  and  numbness  and 
alterations  of  sensibility  to  pain,  heat,  and  cold,  while  the  sense  of  touch 
remains  normal.  There  are  spasmodic  paresis  or  inco-ordination  of  the 
lower  limbs  ;  scoliosis  in  the  dorso-lumbar  region  with  its  convexity  to 
the  left ;  atrophy,  first  of  the  muscles  of  the  hand,  then  of  the  fore- 
arm, arm,  and  trunk ;  and  various  changes  in  the  skin,  such  as  the  con- 
dition known  as  glossy  skin,  or  the  appearance  of  different  eruptions, 
.■iuch  as  bullae,  eczema,  and  herpes.  The  nails  are  cracked,  furrowed, 
and  thickened,  and  may  fall  off.  The  secretion  of  sweat  may  be  absent 
in  certain  regions  and  increased  in  others.  Vascular  disorders  are  of 
common  occurrence.  The  bones  are  often  thickened  and  brittle.  The 
( oiirse  of  the  malady  is  varied  by  exacerbations  which  disturb  its  regu- 
larity, and  the  symptoms  may  become  exaggerated  suddenly.  The  prog- 
nosis may  be  guardedly  hopeful,  for  life  may  be  prolonged  with  care  at 
any  stage  of  the  disease.  Without  being  less  serious,  it  is  not  so  fatal 
1-  many  other  myelopathies.  There  is  no  symptom  which  may  be  said 
I'C  pathognomonic;  it  is  only  by  an  appreciation  of  the  symptoms 
-  t  whole  that  a  diagnosis  can  be  made.  When  there  is  decided  pre- 
Mi'minance  of  some  one  of  these  disease  manifestations,  confusion  may 
arise.  The  diagnostic  signs  may  be  classified  in  the  following  way: 
Cases  in  which  there  is  a  predominant  symptom : 

I  Sclerodermia, 

J  Leprosy, 

I  Morvan's  disease, 

[  Xeuritis. 

(  Cervical  hypertrophic  pachymeningitis. 


L  Trophic  disorders 


n.  Muscular  atrophy. 

f 

m.  Motor  disturbances  of  the  ) 


->  Lateral  amyotrophic  sclerosis. 
Progressive   muscular  atrophy. 
Transverse  myelitis. 
Disseminated  sclerosis. 
Tabes. 


■.-rr     ,1.      ..         .  Ml-.     (  Alcoholic  paralvsis. 

1 V .  Alterations  in  sensibility.  -  "^ 

!  Hysteria. 

In  every  case  symptomatic  treatment  should  be  faithfully  employed. 
The  muscular  atrophy  must  be  combated  by  electricity,  the  condition  of 
the  bladder  carefully  watched,  the  skin  preserved  from  all  chances  of 
injury  to  which  its  analgesic  state  renders  it  liable,  and  all  inflamma- 
tory processes,  especially  those  of  cellular  tissues,  most  intelligently 
cared  for.  Suspension  should  be  tried,  and  counter-irritation  by  the 
actual  cautery  or  the  tincture  of  iodine  over  the  whole  length  of  the 
spine.  Drugs  that  tend  to  promote  absorption,  such  as  iodine  or  the 
alkaline  iodides,  may  be  given,  also  iron,  quinine,  etc.,  in  the  hope  of 
improving  the  patient's  nutiition. 


iscellariD. 


The  Immediate  Care  of  Persons  Seriously  Injnred  was  the  subject 
of  the  following  remarks  by  Dr.  W.  A.  .M.  Wainwiight,  of  Hartford, 
Conn.,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Hartford  County  Medical  Society  held  on  the 
25th  of  April : 

"  It  has  been  rather  difficult  to  find  a  title  which  will  convey  on  ex- 
act idea  of  what  I  have  in  mind  in  writing  this  brief  essay.  The  sub- 
ject I  wish  to  bring  to  your  notice  is  the  prevailing  custom  of  immedi- 
ately sending  seriously  injured  persons  to  the  nearest  hospital  for  treat- 
ment. And  in  doing  so  I  wish  to  ask  this  question  :  Is  this  the  proper 
care  to  be  given  to  them  ?  1  do  not  intend  to  consider  the  subject  ut 
all  from  a  surgical  standpoint,  although  it  might  be  instructively  and 
interestingly  written  about  from  that  point  of  view.  I  wish  to  consider 
it  simply  from  a  humanitarian  standpoint.  Of  course  the  question  does 
not  apply  to  cases  of  injury  occurring  in  the  near  neighborhood  of  a 
hospital ;  or  to  simple  fractures,  or  other  injuries  whore  moving  a  pa- 
tient does  not  seriously  add  to  his  sufferings,  or  jeopardize  his  chances 
of  life.  As  by  far  the  greater  number  of  serious  injuries  brought  to 
the  hospitals  are  caused  by  railroad  accidents,  and  as  the  nervous  shock 
is  so  much  greatar  in  them  than  in  injuries  produced  by  other  causes. 


we  will  take  it  for  granted  that  railroad  injuries  are  the  ones  under  con- 
sideration, although  the  same  things  might  be  said  of  all  classes  of  in- 
juries. 

"  From  the  records  of  the  Hartford  Hospital,  I  find  that  in  the  past 
ten  years  forty-four  subjects  of  railroad  injuries  have  died  within 
twenty-four  hours  after  admission ;  in  1881,  2  ;  in  1882,4;  in  1883,8; 
in  1884,  4;  in  1885,  3;  in  1886,  4;  in  1887,  2;  in  1888,  3;  in  1889, 
7  ;  in  1890,  7  ;  total,  44. 

"  Many  of  this  number  were  admitted  in  a  state  of  hopeless  collapse, 
and  died  within  a  few  hours,  there  being  no  possibility  of  doing  any- 
thing for  them  except  to  relieve  their  sufferings  as  far  as  possible. 
Others  have  succumbed  to  the  added  shocks  of  an  operation,  performed 
as  a  last  but  almost  hopeless  resort  upon  a  patient  injured  hours  before, 
and  almost  exhausted  by  suffering,  exposure,  and  loss  of  blood.  I  do 
not  wish  to  convey  the  impression  that  all  such  patients  die  after  they 
get  into  the  hospital ;  far  from  it.  The  records  will  show  many  cases  of 
recovery  when  at  the  time  of  operation  death  seemed  very  near,  and 
was  only  kept  at  bay  by  hospital  care  and  nursing.  But  I  am  talking 
of  the  lost,  not  of  the  saved,  and  I  firmly  believe  that  the  lives  of  many 
of  these  poor  fellows  might  have  been  saved  if  they  had  been  properly 
cared  for  at  the  places  where  the  accidents  took  place,  and  not  imme- 
diately moved  to  the  hospital.  If  this  statement  is  true  of  the  forty- 
four  cases  sent  to  the  Hartford  Hospital,  or  even  if  it  is  true  of  only  a 
small  per  cent,  of  the  number,  you  can  readily  imagine  how  great  the 
annual  sacrifice  of  human  life  would  prove  to  be  if  the  total  number  of 
such  cases  admitted  into  all  hospitals  of  the  country  could  be  com- 
puted. What  is  the  use,  and  why  is  it  not  an  abuse,  to  move  a  poor 
fellow,  '  wounded  to  the  death,'  just  for  the  sake  of  getting  him  to  a  hos- 
pital and  having  him  die  there  before  he  can  be  taken  from  the  stretcher 
upon  which  he  is  brought  in  ?  A  more  merciful  plan  would  be  to  let 
him  lie  and  die  upon  the  railroad  bank.  Every  hospital  surgeon  will,  I 
think,  reccgnize  the  following  picture.  He  is  called  to  the  hospital, 
perhaps  in  the  dead  of  a  cold  winter's  night,  by  a  message,  nowadays 
usually  sent  through  the  telephone,  telling  him  that  'a  railroad  acci- 
dent has  been  brought  in.'  He  finds  in  the  accident  room  a  poor  fellow 
with  a  crushed  leg,  bloody  and  bleeding,  a  piece  of  rope  twisted  over  a 
stick  upon  the  thigh — constricting  it  so  tightly  that  it  has  itself  almost 
performed  the  amputation — the  broken  bones  protruding,  the  crushed 
limb  dangling  with  the  heel  probably  turned  upward  ;  pulseless,  with 
the  cold  sweat  of  death  upon  his  brow,  too  far  gone  to  stand  the  ad- 
ditional shock  of  an  operation.     He  must  be  left  to  die. 

"  The  surgeon  finds  upon  inquiry  that  the  injury  was  received  per- 
haps a  half-dozen  hours  before  and  thirty  or  forty  miles  from  the  hos- 
pital. The  unfortunate  victim  has  had  to  lie  for  several  hours  in  pain 
and  suffering  waiting  for  the  regular  train  to  come  along,  and  like  as 
not  has  had  to  be  moved  from  one  train  to  another  to  make  a  necessary 
connection,  to  say  nothing  of  the  final  journey  in  an  express  wagon 
from  the  city  station  to  the  hospital.  This  last  mile's  ride,  when  it  is 
in  Hartford,  has,  I  am  glad  to  say,  within  the  last  year  or  so  been  made 
easier  by  the  use  of  a  modern  ambulance  which  has  been  provided  by 
the  city  authorities.  Does  it  not  seem  to  you  that  the  only  chances 
which  this  man  had  for  life  have  been  sacrificed  by  sending  him  to  the 
hospital  y  Perhaps  the  railroad  companies  are  not  to  be  blamed  for 
ordering  their  wounded  to  be  sent  at  once  to  the  nearest  hospital.  It 
is  much  cheaper  for  them  to  pay  six  dollars  a  week  to  the  hospital  for 
the  long  or  short  (in  many  cases  the  short)  time  the  injured  man  is  in 
its  charge  than  it  would  be  to  send  a  surgeon  to  the  patient,  and  paying 
him  a  reasonable  fee  for  doing  what  was  necessary  then  and  there. 
Nor  perhaps  can  you  blame  the  country  practitioner  (when  the  accident 
occurs  at  u  distance  from  the  city)  for  wanting  to  get  such  cases  off  his 
hands  as  soon  as  possible,  having  but  little  experience  in  this  class  of 
surgery,  and  believing  that  better  care  will  be  obtained  in  the  hospital. 
Moreover,  the  iihysical  condition  immediately  after  an  injury  is  often 
not  seriously  impaired,  and  the  local  doctor  docs  not  take  into  consider- 
ation what  that  condition  moy  be  after  hours  of  pain,  exposure,  and 
loss  of  blood.  I  think  the  custom  is  all  wrong  and  that  many  lives 
which  are  now  sacrificed  would  be  saved  if  it  could  be  changed.  If 
necessary,  I  would  have  the  railroad  companies  conipellt-il  by  law  to 
take  better  and  proper  care  of  persons  injured  liy  their  accidents.  I 
have  no  doubt,  however,  that  the  law  of  humanity  would  be  quite  as 
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binding  and  as  willingly  obeyed  if  the  subject  could  in  a  proper  nay  be 
brought  to  the  attention  of  their  boards  of  directors.  I  would  have  the 
profession  instructed  to  insist  that  the  injured  person  should  only  be 
moved  to  the  nearest  comfortable  quarters  (and  these  can  be  found 
wherever  a  railroad  runs)  and  not  bundled  off  to  the  nearest  hospital, 
which  may  be  twenty  or  thirty  miles  distant.  If  the  doctor  called  in 
the  emergencv  does  not  feel  equal  to  the  task  of  doing  what  is  neces- 
sarv,  let  a  competent  surgeon  he  sent  for.  If  an  operation  is  to  be 
done,  let  it  be  done  then  and  there,  and  afterward,  if  desirable,  let  the 
patient  be  moved  to  the  hospital  for  after-treatment.  Twenty-four  or 
forty-eight  hours  would  usually  decide  the  question  of  removal. 

"The  risk  to  the  lives  of  the  injured  will  be,  in  my  judgment,  much 
less  in  moving  them  after  an  amputation,  with  a  stump  carefully  and 
antiseptically  dressed  and  after  they  have  recovered  from  '  immediate 
shock,'  than  it  is  in  removing  them  in  the  crushed  and  mangled  and 
exhausted  condition  in  which  they  are  often  received  at  the  hospital. 

"  On  the  other  hand,  if,  in  the  judgment  of  the  experienced  surgeon, 
an  immediate  operation  is  not  justifiable,  let  the  last  few  hours  of  the 
patient's  life  be  made  as  comfortable  and  free  from  pain  as  human  skill 
can  su^^est,  and  do  not  let  him  be  submitted  to  the  unnecessary  suffer- 
in"  of  a  long  and  tedious  journey  to  a  hospital,  thereby  oftentimes  tak- 
ing away  the  only  chance  of  life.  In  many  cases,  I  believe,  an  opera- 
tion which  might  with  safety  and  success  have  been  performed  at  the 
place  where  the  injury  was  received,  and  soon  after  its  occurrence,  is 
rendered  impossible  by  the  delay  and  the  physical  exhaustion  incident 
to  the  journey  to  the  hospital. 

"  The  nervous  shock  in  injuries  from  railroad  accidents  is  usually 
much  greater  than  in  injuries  caused  by  other  kinds  of  accident,  and 
vet  it  is  this  verv  class  of  cases  that  is  called  upon  to  bear  this  severe 
and  oftentimes  fatal  strain  upon  the  nervous  system. 

"  In  the  New  York  McdicalJournal  of  March  "i,  1891,  is  an  interest- 
in"  paper  on  Railroad  Surgery,  by  Dr.  Charles  B.  Herrick,  of  Troy, 
N.  Y.,  which  was  read  before  the  Medical  Society  of  the  State  of  New 
York  at  its  last  meeting.  In  it  he  touches  upon  this  point  and  says  : 
'  In  conclusion,  as  so  much  depends  on  the  condition  of  the  injured 
when  brought  to  the  operating  table,  and  as  we  have  seen  that  the  de- 
lay, septic  danger,  and  mishandling  of  a  dangling  or  crushed  extremity, 
with  the  loss  of  blood  and  prostration,  do  so  much  toward  producing 
this  exhaustion,  would  it  not  be  a  humane  and  advisable  expedient  to 
place  some  means  at  hand  to  assist  in  warding  off  this  influence  ?  I 
believe  that  this  could  be  rendered  feasible  by  having  each  "  caboose  " 
and  baggage-car  carry  a  packet  containing  splints  and  antiseptic  dress- 
ings of  a  simple  nature,  ami  so  labeled  that  any  man  of  ordinary  intel- 
ligence would  be  able  to  apply  them  to  the  injured.  It  would  certainly 
render  their  condition  more  comfortable  and  the  wounds  less  liable  to 
become  septic  until  the  patient  arrived  at  a  ))lace  where  the  aid  of  a 
surgeon  could  be  had.' 

"I  would  indorse  all  that  he  says,  but  would  go  a  step  further  and, 
in.'^tead  of  saying  '  until  the  patient  arrived  at  a  place  where  the  aid  of 
a  surgeon  could  be  had,'  I  would  say  that,  unless  that  place  was  a  very 
short  distance  off,  let  him  be  kept  where  he  was — in  that  same  '  ca- 
boose,' if  no  better  place  could  be  found — until  a  surgeon  could  be  found 
to  come  to  him." 

Antikamnia. — Dr.  G.  C.  Eggers,  Jr.,  of  Florisant,  Mo.,  writes  as  fol- 
lows to  the  Antikamnia  Chemical  Company,  of  St.  Louis:  "I  have  been 
using  antikamnia  for  the  past  ten  months,  and  up  to  within  the  past 
month  uniformly  obtained  resultswhich  justified  in  every  particular  the 
chiinis  made  for  your  product.  In  fact,  its  usefulness  to  me  was  so 
completely  established  that  I  had  come  to  regard  it  as  an  absolute  »ine 
(fua  nnn  in  my  practice.  Within  the  past  month  I  liave  had  some  in- 
explicable failures  in  cases  where  antikamnia  never  before  disappointed. 
Upon  carefully  reviewing  the  subject,  I  find  that  during  the  entire  pe- 
riod I  purchased  direct  from  you  1  had  no  failures  to  record  ;  latterly, 
however,  I  have  purchased  from  convenient  retailers.  Within  the  last 
two  or  three  months  I  have  noticed  in  various  medical  journals  several 
alleged  formula-  for  antikamnia,  varying  so  materially  that  their  very 
ilisagrcemont  successfully  establishes  tlreir  fal.xity.  I  am  led  to  believe 
that  some  druggists  arc  supplying  a  compound  made  according  to  one 
or  the  other  of  thoseforniulir,  and  dispensing  it  as  antikamnia.     I  wish 


you  would  look  into  this.     When  I  prescribe  antikamnia,  I  want  anti- 
kamnia and  nothing  else." 

Methyl-violet  and  Safranin  as  Antiseptics. — The  Briluh  ami  Colo- 
nial Drtiriyist  says :  "  At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Soci6t^  de  Biologie, 
MM.  Hugounencq  and  Eiaud  reported  the  results  of  some  experiments 
on  the  antiseptic  power  of  methyl-violet  and  safranin.  By  testing  these 
substances  with  cultures  of  staphylococci  and  gonococci  they  found  the 
virulence  of  these  organisms  was  attenuated  when  they  were  left  in 
contact  with  them  for  a  short  time  in  a  diluted  solution.  If  the  con- 
tact was  prolonged  and  a  more  concentrated  solution  was  used,  the 
vitality  of  the  microbes  was  impaired  and  possibly  destroyed.  In  order 
to  produce  a  therapeutic  effect,  therefore,  it  is  necessary  that  strong 
solutions  of  methyl-violet  and  safranin  should  be  employed,  and  that 
they  should  be  left  sufficiently  long  in  contact  with  infected  surfaces. 
In  the  treatment  of  whitlow,  anthrax,  and  soft  chancre,  both  substances 
act  better  in  proportion  to  the  frequency  of  the  applications.  In  gonor- 
rhoea excellent  results  are  obtained  by  the  injections  of  1  in  100  and  1 
in  150  solutions  from  ten  to  fifteen  times  a  day.  If  only  three  or  four 
injections  are  given  in  the  day,  neither  the  character  nor  the  duration 
of  the  discharge  is  influenced  in  any  way." 


To  Contributors  and  Correspondents. — The  attention  of  all  who  purport 
favoring  us  with  communications  is  respectfully  called  to  the  follow- 
ing: 

Authors  of  articles  intended  for  publication  under  the  head  of  "  original 
contributions  "  are  respectfully  informed  that,  in  accepting  such  arti- 
cles, we  ahcays  do  so  with  the  untlerslanJing  tliat  the  following  condi- 
tions are  to  be  observed:  (i)  when  a  manuscript  is  sent  to  this  jour- 
nal, a  similar  manuscript  or  any  abstract  thereof  must  not  be  or 
have  been  sent  to  any  other  periodical,  unless  we  are  specially  notified 
of  the  fact  at  the  lime  the  article  is  sent,  to  us  ;  (2)  accepted  articles 
are  subject  to  the  customary  rules  of  editorial  reiision,  arid  will  be 
published  as  promptly  as  our  other  engagements  will  admit  of — we 
can  not  engage  to  publish  an  article  in  any  specked  issue  ;  [3)  any 
coruUtions  which  -an  author  wishes  complied  with  must  be  distinctly 
stated  in  a  communication  accompanying  t/ie  manuscript,  and  no 
new  conditions  can  be  considered  after  the  manuscript  has  been  put 
into  the  typesetters'  hands.  We  are  often  constrained  to  decline 
articles  which,  although  tJiey  may  be  creditable  to  tlieir  authors,  are 
not  suitable  for  publication  in  this  journal,  cither  because  they  are 
too  long,  or  are  loaded  with  talmlar  matter  or  prolix  histories  of 
cases,  or  deal  with  subjects  of  little  interest  to  the  medical  profession 
at  large.  We  can  not  enter  into  any  correspondence  concerning  our 
reasons  for  declining  an  article. 

All  letters,  whether  tjitended  for  publication  or  noty  must  contain  the 
writer's  jutme  and  address,  not  necessarily  for  publication.  No  at- 
tention  will  be  paid  to  arwnymous  communications.  Hereafter,  cor- 
respondents  asking  for  information  that  we  are  capable  of  giving, 
and  that  can  properly  be  given  in  this  journal,  will  be  answered  by 
number,  a  private  communication  being  previously  sent  to  each  cor- 
respondent informing  him  under  what  number  the  answer  to  his  note 
is  to  be  looked  for.  All  eommujiicatiojis  not  intended  for  publication 
under  the  author's  name  are  treated  as  strictly  cotijidnttial.  Wc  can 
not  give  advice  to  laymen  as  to  jiarticular  cases  or  recommend  indi- 
vidual practitioners. 

Secretaries  of  medical  .societies  will  confer  a  favor  by  keeping  us  in- 
formed of  the  dates  of  their  societies'  regular  meetings.  Brief  notifi- 
cations of  matters  that  are  expected  to  come  up  at  particular  meet- 
ings will  be  inserted  when  they  are  received  in  time. 

Newspapers  and  other  puhlications  containitig  matter  which  the  person 
sending  them  desires  to  bring  to  our  notice  should  be  marked.  Mem- 
bers of  the  profession  who  send  us  information  of  matters  of  interest 
to  our  readers  will  be  cnniidered  as  doing  them  and  us  a  Javor,  and, 
if  the  space  at  our  command  admits  of  it,  wc  shall  lake  pleasure  in 
inserting  the  substance  of  such  con>municatlons. 

All  commtmications  intended  for  the  tditor  should  be  addressed  to  him 
in  care  of  the  puhli.shers. 

All  communicatio7is  relating  to  the  business  of  the  journal  should  be  ad- 
dressed to  the  publislwrs. 
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THE   PATIIOLOOV  OF 

ACUTE  ASCENDING  (LAXDRY'S)  PARALYSIS.* 

By   henry   HUX,    M.  D., 

PROFE3SOR  OF  DISEASES  OF  TOE  CHEST   AND  NERVOUS   SYSTEM 
IN  THE  ALBANY  MEDICAL  COLLEGE. 

The  followincr  case  of  Landry's  paralysis  wliich  I  have 
recently  observed  seems  to  rae  not  unworthy  of  publication, 
especially  at  this  time  when  the  attempt  is  being  made  on 
many  sides  to  class  this  disease  as  one  of  the  forms  of  mul- 
tiple neuritis : 

G.  C,  aged  forty-five  years,  a  salesman,  unmarried,  entered 
the  Albany  Hospital  on  April  18,  1890.  His  family  history  was 
good,  and  he,  with  the  exception  of  a  gonorrhoea  contracted  at 
the  age  of  twenty-sis  years,  had  always  enjoyed  good  health, 
and  in  especial  he  had  never  had  either  syphilis  or  rheumatism. 
In  the  winter  of  1886,  while  skating  on  soller  skates,  he  fell  and 
struck  his  sacrum  against  the  edge  of  a  bench,  in  consequence 
of  which  fall  he  felt  some  soreness  and  stiffness  in  his  back, 
which  passed  off  entirely  in  a  week,  and  which  did  not  at  any 
time  interfere  with  his  ordinary  duties.  About  four  months 
after  this  fall  he  felt  a  sudden  "lightness"  in  the  left  leg,  and  a 
feeling  as  if  there  was  a  tight  band  about  the  left  ankle,  which 
feeling  of  constriction  about  the  ankle  has  persisted  up  to  the 
present  time.  lie  has  had  some  slight  pain  in  both  legs,  espe- 
cially in  the  left,  at  various  times,  always  worse  before  a  storm  ; 
but  these  pains  have  troubled  him  but  very  little  during  the 
past  year.  In  January,  1890,  he  had  what  his  physicians  called 
an  attiick  of  "  plastic  iritis'' of  the  right  eye,  and  since  that 
time  the  sight  in  that  eye  has  been  somewhat  impaired.  Of 
late  he  has  felt  some  stiffness  in  his  legs  and  has  taken  walks  of 
several  miles  daily  '"to  limber  himself  up."  About  one  week 
ago  (April  11th)  walking  became  diflSeult,  and  he  felt  "as  if  he 
was  dragging  weights  on  bis  feet."  At  this  time  he  was  ex- 
amined by  Dr.  11  Lyie  Smith,  of  Hudson,  who  found  a  weak- 
ness of  the  muscles  of  the  legs  and  diminished  knee-jerks,  and 
who  presi-ribed  fluid  extract  of  ergot.  The  patient  continued 
at  work,  although  his  walking  gradually  became  worse,  until 
the  loth  of  April,  when  he  was  obliged  to  go  to  bed,  having 
lost  completely  the  power  of  the  muscles  of  his  legs  below  the 
hips.  At  the  same  time  he  noticed  a  slight  weakness  of  his 
hands  and  arms,  and  a  difficulty  in  speech  (during  the  past 
month  he  had  noticed  that  his  voice  was  somewhat  husky  and 
that  mucus  was  excreted  in  excess).  Since  he  has  been  con- 
fined to  his  bed  it  has  been  necessary  to  draw  off  bis  urine  with 
a  catheter,  and  his  bowels  have  been  constipated.  The  muscles 
of  bis  body  have  become  paralyzed  so  that  he  has  been  unable 
to  sit  up  in  bed.  His  arms  have  grown  weaker,  his  voice  has 
become  more  husky,  and  deglutition  has  grown  difficult.  His 
appetite  has  been  good,  and  be  has  suffered  no  pain. 

P/ii/Kirat  Examination. — Well  nourished.  Ptosis  of  right 
eyelid,  which  he  says  is  voluntary  and  due  to  impairment  of 
vii<ion.  Thi?i  impairment  of  vision  seems  to  consist  of  diplopia, 
one  object  being  to  the  right  of  and  lower  than  the  other.  l)c- 
cid'-d  paralysis  rif  lower  branch  of  lett  facial  nerve.  Tongue 
protruded  straight,  no  tremor  of  tongue  or  lips,  and  no  mus- 
cular atrophy  or  fibrillary  contraction.  Breath  very  offensive 
qnil  tongue  covered  with  a  white  coat.  He  can  whistle  with 
difficulty.    Speech  thick  and  indistinct.    Deglutition  so  ditficult 
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that  he  has  to  be  fed  with  a  stomach  tube.  Mucus  collects  in 
the  trachea  and  patient  can  eject  it  only  impertectly.  Hearing, 
smell,  and  taste  are  normal.  Grasp  of  lett  hand  null.  Grasp  of 
right  hand  very  feeble.  Flexors  and  extensors  of  upper  arm 
very  feeble,  but  more  powerful  than  those  of  forearm.  Muscles 
of  shoulder  feeble,  but  more  powerful  than  those  of  arm.  Mus- 
cles of  body  paralyzed  so  that  be  can  neither  sit  up  nor  move 
in  bed.  Absohite  motor  pariilysis  of  both  legs  and  thighs.  Ab- 
sence of  plantar,  cremasteric,  umbilical,  and  patellar  reflexes. 
No  muscular  tenderness,  fibrillary  contraction,  nor  atrophy.  No 
disturbance  of  sensibility  to  tactile  (tested  with  pin-head  and 
cotton),  thermic,  or  painful  impressiims  anywhere.  No  re- 
tardation of  conduction  of  pain.  Bladder  and  rectum  inactive. 
Urine  drawn  off  with  catheter  and  bowels  moved  by  injection. 
Temperature  and  pulse  normal.  His  treatment  consisted  in  a 
drachm  of  iodide  of  potassium  and  half  a  drachm  of  salicylate 
of  sodium  daily. 

April  aO^A.— Patient  is  growing  weaker.  He  has  more  diffi- 
culty in  expelling  phlegm  by  coughing  and  his  speech  is  becom- 
ing more  difficult.     Temperature  normal,  pulse  85. 

2Sd. — Growing  weaker.  The  left-sided  facial  paralysis  con- 
tinues unchanged,  and,  in  trying  to  cough,  the  muscles  connected 
with  the  larynx  and  jaw  on  the  right  side  of  the  neck  can  be 
seen  to  contract  decidedly,  while  those  on  the  left  side  remain 
passive.  To-day  the  muscles  of  both  arms  are  mucli  weaker, 
and  those  of  the  right  arm  and  shoulder  are  weaker  than  those 
of  the  left,  so  that  he  can  scarcely  move  the  right  arm  at  all. 
The  muscles  of  the  legs  continue  absolutely  paralyzed.  There 
is  nowhere  any  muscular  atrophy,  tremor,  or  disturbance  of  any 
kind  of  sensibilif'y,  and  there  is  no  muscular  tenderness.  All 
the  muscles  of  both  legs  respond  decidedly  and  quickly  to  the 
chloride-of-silver  faradaic  battery  (the  roll  being  shoved  into 
between  the  marks  60  and  10).  Tue  difficulty  of  speech  and  of 
respiration  is  so  great  that  it  does  not  seem  possible  that  he  can 
live  twenty-four  hours;  the  coarse  mucous  rales  in  the  trachea 
can  be  constantly  heard. 

23d.— At  11.30  A.  M.  he  seemed  better  than  yesterday. 
The»syraptonis  remained  without  change,  except  that  his  voice 
seemed  sotnewhat  stronger,  although  still  very  indistinct,  but 
at  12  M.  he  began  to  fail  rapidly.  He  first  became  deaf ;  about 
half  an  hour  later  he  became  entirely  blind,  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  later  he  became  comatose,  and  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
later,  his  respirations  having  become  steadily  slower  and  more 
difficult,  and  being  ouly  three  to  five  a  minute,  he  died,  the 
pulse  being  of  fair  quality,  although  rapid,  almost  to  the  mo- 
ment of  death,  and  continuing  after  the  respiration  had  ceased. 

Autopsy,  held  Eight  Ilours  after  Death. — Thorax  and  abdo- 
men not  examined.  Postmortem  rigidiiy  slightly  marked. 
Spinal  cord  seemed  normal,  except  that  the  lumbar  jiortion 
seemed  to  be  slightly  cedematous,  and  the  outlines  of  the  gray 
matter  in  this  region  a  little  le.ss  clear  than  normal.  Brain 
seenied  normal,  except  for  a  somewhat  increased  amount  of 
subarachnoid  fluid  over  both  parietal  regions.  At  junction  of 
ascending  and  horizontal  arm  of  left  fissure  of  Sylvius  was  a 
patch  ot  white  thickened  cicatricial  pia  mater  (as  lafge  as  a 
silver  quarter  of  a  dollar)  adherent  to  the  cerebral  cortex  ;  the 
convolution  at  this  point  seemed  atrophied.  About  an  inch 
above  this  point  on  the  anterior  central  convolution  was  a  small 
piece  of  bone,  about  a  half  by  a  ((uarter  of  an  inch,  firmly 
adherent  to  the  pia  mater.  The  corresponding  portion  of  the 
dura  mater  was  fenestrated,  and  the  bone  of  the  skull  at  this 
point  was  roughened  and  presented  several  deep  holes  filled 
with  fresh  blood  exuding  from  the  veins  in  the  bone.  The  arte- 
ries at  the  base  of  the  brain  were  not  atheromatous,  and  the 
ventricles  of  the  brain  were  not  dilated.     The  nervous  organs 
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were  placed  in  iliiller's  fluid,  which  was  changed  once  after 
about  three  hours,  and  then  sent  immediately  to  Dr.  Van  Gieson 
for  examination.  His  examination  was  so  very  thorough  that 
I  may  be  pardoned  in  presenting  it  at  length. 

Microscopical  Examination. — The  brain,  spinal  cord,  and 
peripheral  nerves  were  hardened  in  a  two-per-cent.  solution  of 
bichromate  of  potassium  for  six  weeks,  and  subsequently  in 
eighty  per  cent,  alcohol,  and  finally  in  strong  alcohol.  The  sec- 
tions were  stained  doubly  by  hsematoxylin  and  picro-acid  fuch- 
sin,  and  by  Weigert's  method. 

The  cerehral  pia  mater  contains  in  its  meshes  a  moderate 
accnmnlation  of  small  round  and  cuboidal  cells  which  appear  to 
be  derived  partly  from  the  connective-tissue  ceils  of  the  pia 
mater  and  partly  by  emigration  from  the  blood-vessels.  This 
condition  of  the  pia  mater  is  quite  uniform  over  the  whole  con- 
vexity of  the  brain,  and  is  not  more  extensive  over  the  motor 
zone  than  elsewhere. 

The  Cerehral  Cortex. — Sections  from  the  paracentral  lobule, 
from  the  middle  ot  the  precentral  and  postcentral  convolutions 
of  both  sides,  and  from  the  lower  junction  of  the  central  convo- 
lutions on  the  left  side  show  nothing  abnormal  about  the  struct- 
ure or  arrangement  of  the  elements  of  the  cortex.  The  large 
uinltipolar  ganglion  cells  in  the  paracentral  lobule  and  the  prse- 
central  convolution  are  unchanged.  They  are  not  present  in 
the  post-central  convolution.  The  blood-vessels  of  the  cortex 
are  normal.  Sections  of  the  basal  ganglia  show  nothing  ab- 
normal. 

The  cms,  pons,  and  medulla  are  normal.  The  nuclei  of  the 
third,  fifth,  sixth,  seventh,  tenth,  eleventh,  and  twelfth  nerves 
were  examined  in  detail  for  changes  in  the  motor  ganglion  cells, 
but  the  latter  are  not  changed  in  structure  or  deficient  in 
number. 

The  spinal  cord  was  divided  into  thirty-one  segments,  cor- 
responding to  the  insertions  of  the  nerve  roots,  and  sections 
from  each  of  these  segments  were  thoroughly  examined  by 
Weigert's  method,  and  with  double  staining  by  hffimatoxylin 
and  picro-acid  fuchsin.  There  are  no  changes  in  the  substance 
of  the  spinal  cord,  except  some  slight  alterations  in  the  ganglion 
cells  of  the  anterior  horns.  Some  of  the  ganglion  cells  stain 
faintly,  have  a  vitreous,  homogeneous  appearance,  and  appear  to 
be  swollen  ;  but  these  changes  in  the  ganglion  cells  are  so 
slight,  and  affect  so  few  of  them  in  such  an  irregular  way,  that 
the  alterations  in  the  ganglion  cells  may  be  ascribed  to  the  bi- 
chromate hardening,  which  does  not  preserve  the  ganglion  cells 
perfectly. 

To  eliminate  the  artificial  changes  in  the  ganglion  cells  which 
might  be  produced  by  the  bichromate  hardening,  small  portions 
from  the  sixth  cervical  and  third  lumbar  segments  were  hard- 
ened in  absolute  alcohol,  a  better  preservative  agent  for  the 
ganglion  cells.  The  ganglion  cells  in  these  portions  hardened 
in  alcohol  are  well  preserved  and  seem  perfectly  normal. 

The  ganglion  cells  from  tlie  hypoglossal  nucleus  and  from 
the  anterior  horns  of  the  spinal  enlargements  were  examined  in 
the  fresh  condition,  and  no  changes  could  be  found. 

The  spinal  pia  mater  contains  in  its  meshes,  especially  in 
the  dorsal  region,  a  moderate  number  of  small  round  cells.  A 
few  of  the  larger  and  smaller  veins  of  the  spinal  pia  mater  have 
their  walls  infiltrated  with  small  round  cells  (Fig.  :i.  A). 

The  anterior  spinal  vein  and  its  branches  in  the  dorsal  and 
'ower  cervical  regions  are  not  only  infiltrated  with  small  round 
cells,  but  their  walls  are  considerably  thickened  in  places.  The 
lumen  of  the  vein,  however,  does  not  appear  to  be  narrowed^ 
Fig.  1  shows  this  infiltration  and  thickening  of  the  anterior 
spinal  vein,  which  may  be  appreciated  better  by  comparing 
with  Fig.  2,  illustrating  the  normal  structure  and  thickness  of 
the  anterior  spinal  vein.    (The  lumen  of  the  vein  in  Fig.  1  is  ' 


very  nearly  normal;  it  looks  small  when  contrasted  with  Fig.  i 
but  this  is  due  to  the  fact  that  in  Fig.  2  the  sections  were  take 
from  a  larger  cord  which  had  a  correspondingly  larger  anterio 
spinal  vein.) 

How  much  interference,  if  any,  this  condition  of  the  an 
terior  spinal  vein  may  have  made  in  the  circulation  of  the  gra. 
matter  is  very  questionable,  and  no  special  significance  is  at 
tached  to  this  change  in  the  vein.  The  change  in  the  an 
terior  spinal  vein  seems  to  be  simply  a  part  of  the  general  infil 
tration  of  the  pia  mater,  which  may  very  well  have  occurre( 
secondarily  during  the  course  of  the  disease,  if  not  during  it 
latter  stages. 

Hyaline  thromhosii,  recently  described  in  Landry's  paralysi; 
by  Klebs,*  in  the  central  arteries  of  the  cord,  was  not  found  ii 
this  case.  (In  two  places— in  a  small  vein  passing  out  of  th( 
hypoglossal  nucleus,  and  in  a  capillary  in  the  motor  cortex — 
hyaline  plugs  were  found,  but  the  perfectly  normal  condition  ol 
the  gray  matter  surrounding  these  two  vessels  indicated  thai 
the  hyaline  plugs  were  a  post-mortem  occurrence.) 

The  Cranial  and  Spinal  Nerve  Roots. — The  root  strands  of 
the  facial,  acoustic,  trigeminus,  vagus,  and  hypoglossal  nerves, 
and  also  many  of  the  anterior  roots  of  the  cervical,  lumbar,  and 
sacral  regions  of  the  Cord,  were  hardened  in  osmic  acid.  The 
cranial  and  cervical  nerve  roots  show  no  changes  except  those 
due  to  manipulation  and  imperfect  preservation.  There  is  no 
evidence  of  degeneration  or  neuritis  in  these  roots.  The  anterior 
roots  of  the  cauda  equina  show,  in  a  slight  degree,  the  changes 
of  neuritis  or  degeneration  of  the  nerve  fibers  (Figs.  4  and  5). 
The  degenerated  fibers  are  not  numerous,  comprising  about  one 
tenth  of  the  fibers  of  the  anterior  roots  of  the  cauda  equina. 
Transverse  sections  of  the  cauda  eqilina  show  in  places  a  con- 
siderable number  of  small  round  cells  lying  about  and  between 
the  nerve  fibers  (Fig.  (i).  Whether  the  small  round  and  branch- 
ing cells  of  the  cauda  equina  are  actually  increased  to  any  ex- 
tent is  difficult  to  determine,  and  for  this  reason,  and  from  the 
fact  that  Nauwerck  and  Barth  describe  an  increase  of  cells  in 
the  Cauda  equina  in  Landry's  paralysis.  Fig.  6  has  been  drawn 
to  show  definitely  the  number  and  distribution  of  cells  in  the 
cauda  equina.  The  number  of  cells  in  the  cauda  equina  is 
practically  normal. 

The  peripheral  nerves  examined  were  the  median,  a  branch 
of  the  musculo-spiral,  and  the  trunk  of  the  sciatic.  Sections  of 
these  nerves,  stained  in  the  same  ways  as  the  central  nervous 
system,  show  nothing  abnormal.  Portions  of  all  of  the.se  nerves 
were  also  preserved  in  osmic  acid  (one-per-cent.  solution)  and 
examined,  without  finding  any  alterations. 

The  semi-tendinosus  and  biceps  muscles  are  normal.  They 
were  examined  in  the  fresh  condition,  and  sections  were  made 
of  the  hardened  muscles. 

Pacteriolorjiral  Examination.  —  Glycerin-agar  plates  were 
planted  from  the  hypoglossal  nucleus,  from  the  motor  cortex, 
and  from  the  anterior  horns  of  the  spinal  enlargements,  and 
nothing  grew  on  the  plates.  Cover-glass  preparations  of  the 
gray  matter  from  the  same  places  were  stained  with  tlie  simple 
aniline  dyes,  with  Loffler's  solution,  and  by  Gram's  method, 
but  no  bacteria  were  found.  Sections  of  the  cord,  hardened  in 
alcohol,  were  stained  for  bacteria  in  various  ways,  and  exam- 
ined with  the  uil-iniMierjion  lens  with  negative  results.  Sec- 
tions of  portions  of  the  peripheral  nerves,  hardened  in  alcohol, 
were  carefully  examined  for  micro-organisms,  but  neither  the 
bacilli  which  Centannit  found  in  the  peripheral  nerves  in 
Landry's  disease,  nor  any  other  kind  of  bacteria,  were  dis- 
covered. 


*  Deutsche  tiiedicinischc  Worhcnsehri/t.  Juiiuary,  18fll. 
\  La  riforma  mcdica,  July,  1889. 


The  results  of  the  microscojncal  examinations  are :  A  slight 
rtfiral  and  spinal  meninr/itis  and  infiltration  oj" the  walls  oj' 


w 

Fxo.  1,  showing  the  infiltration  and  thickening  of  the  walls  of  the  anterior  spinal 
vciD.  In  the  section  A  the  walls  have  collapsed  so  that  the  lumen  is  iirti- 
flcially  cloeed.    The  Itunen  is  nearly  normal. 

some  of  the  veins  of  the  spinal  pia  mater,  and  a  degeneration  {or 
neuritis)  of  some  of  the  fibers  of  the  anterior  roots  of  the  eauda 
equina,  the  nervous  system  in  other  respects  being  normal. 


Fio.  2.— Sections  showing  the  normal  stnictiirc  and  thicknn^B  of  the  anterior 
spinal  vein.  Taken  from  a  larger  cord  having  a  correspondingly  larger  vein 
than  in  KIg,  1. 

Wo  have  here,  then,  the  case  of  a  man  who  is  siiJilenly 
attacked  by  a  paresis  of  the  legs  which,  in  the  space  of  four 


rr^^~^S:yU^ 


Fig.  3.— (A)  Thickened  and  infiltrated  vein  accompanying  one  of  the  anterior 
.     dorsal  spinal  nerve  roots.     (B)  Thickened  and  infiltrated  anterior  spinal 
vein. 

days,  becomes  a  complete  paralysis,  and  then  the  muscles 
of  the  trunk,  arms,  and  parts  supplied  by  the  bulbar  nerves 
become  paretic  in  the  order  named,  and  this  paresis  be- 


FiQ.  4,  showing  the  avera; 
of  the  Cauda  equina. 


Fia.  5,  from  a  place  selected  to  show  the  ntnximum  number  of  degenerated  fibers. 

comes  a  more  and  more  decided  jiaralysis  until  death  from 
bulbar  paralysis  puts  an  end  to  the  further  extension  of  the 
process.     The  paralysis  was  a  purely  motor  one,  the  sensory 


-   •••:•'■■•  .■  ■■■-■    •••■■••: -.v.  •••■•■'3^ 

Flo.  0.— Section  showing  the  number  and  distribution  of  the  cells  In  Ihi'  iiiuda 
equina. 
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nerves  not  being  involved,  and  tbe  sphincters  of  the  bladder 
and  rectum  were  not  involved,  although  the  paralysis  of  the 
abdominal  muscles  made  the  expulsion  of  the  contents  of 
tliese  viscera  difficult  or  impossible.  As  a  result  of  the  post- 
mortem examination,  we  have  a  slight  cerebral  and  spinal 
meningitis  of  quite  recent  origin,  a  degeneration  of  a  few 
of  the  fibers  of  the  anterior  roots  of  the  cauda  equina,  and 
a  thickening  and  infiltration  of  the  walls  of  the  anterior 
spinal  vein. 

This  complex  of  sj'mptoras  corresponds  entirely  with 
the  clinical  picture  of  the  disease — acute  ascending  paraly- 
sis  which  was  first  clearly  described  by  Landry  *  in  1859, 

and  which  has  since  been  generally  called  in  his  honor  by 
the  name  of  Landry's  paralysis,  or  by  the  name  which  Lan- 
dry himself  gave  it,  acute  ascending  paralysis.  The  only 
unusual  symptom  in  the  case  reported  was  the  diplopia,  a 
symptom  which  is  not  common  in  Landry's  paralysis,  al- 
though it  has  been  observed  by  Pellegrino-Levi,f  and  the 
usual  {etiological  factors — •/.  e.,  exposure  to  cold  or  previous 
occurrence  of  some  infections  disease — were  not  present  in 
this  case.  It  is  very  doubtful  whether  the  blow  on  the  back 
received  four  years  previous  to  his  death  had  any  connec- 
tion with  the  disease.  The  slight  lesions  found  in  this  case 
are  altogether  insufficient,  both  in  extent  and  in  intensity, 
to  explain  the  severe  symptoms  present  during  life,  and  this 
case  goes  far  to  confirm  the  previously  accepted  view  that 
acute  ascending  paralysis  is  not  associated  with  any  appre- 
ciable lesion. 

It  is  not  a  desirable  thing  to  overbuiden  our  already 
long  list  of  nervous  diseases  with  additional  names,  and  it 
is  a  question  demanding  careful  consideration  whether 
acute  ascending  paralysis  can  not  be  regarded  as  a  va- 
riety of  some  other  well-recognized  nervous  disease.  In 
answer  to  this  question  we  must  say  that  there  are 
only  three  diseases  of  the  nervous  system  which  bear 
anv  close  resemblance  to  acute  ascending  paralysis — 
viz.,  bulbar  paralysis,  myelitis  of  the  anterior  horns,  and 
multiple  neuritis. 

Certainly  acute  ascending  paralysis  can  be  easily  distin- 
guished from  bulbar  paralysis,  for  in  this  latter  form  of  dis- 
ease the  disturbances  in  respiration  and  deglutition  are  the 
first,  or  at  least  very  early,  symptoms,  to  which  the  paraly- 
sis of  the  arms  and  legs  is  quite  subordinate,  and  this  pa- 
ralysis usually  involves  sensation  as  well  as  motion,  while 
the  tendon  reflexesare  not  only  present  but  are  exaggerated. 
It  is  true  that  a  few  cases  have  been  reported  underthe  title 
acute  ascending  paralysis  in  which  lesions  have  been  found 
in  the  medulla  oblongata  or  in  the  upper  cervical  region  of 
the  cord,  but  these  cases  were  either  not  acute  ascending 
paralysis  at  all,  as  in  the  case  reported  by  Leydeii,J  or  the 
lesions  were  too  small  l(^  explain  the  symptoms,  as  in  the 
case  of  Kiiintnel,*  or,  finally,  the  lesion  was  of  a  very  inde- 
terminate nature  and  not  found  in  other  cases,  as  the  patches 
of  exudative  matter  deeply  stained   by  carmine  found   by 


*  Gazelle  hcbdomadairc,  1809,  pp.  472  and  486. 

f  Arc/tii'ei)  ffeneralcs,  I86B,  i,  p.  123. 

t  Allff.  Zeit»chrl/l /.  Pnyeh.,  1875. 

«  ZeilKchrift  f.  Klin.  Med.,  1881,  ii,  p.  273. 


Eisenlohr,*  and  the  swollen  axis  cylinders  and  minute  hiem- 
orrhages  found  by  Hoffmann. f 

Myelitis  of  the  anterior  horns  bears  a  closer  resemblance 
to  acute  ascending  paralysis,  although  bulbar  symptoms  oc-.h 
cur  very  rarely  in  the  former  disease.  In  both  diseases^! 
there  is  a  widespread  motor  paralysis  with  abolition  of  re- 
flexes and  without  any  disturbance  of  sensibility  or  of  the 
ori;anic  reflexes ;  and  the  attempt  has  been  made  by  Petit- 
fils,J  Bernhardt,"  and  others,  to  classify  acute  ascending  pa- 
ralysis as  a  form  of  myelitis  of  the  anterior  horns  in  which, 
in  consequence  of  the  rapidly  fatal  termination,  the  muscles 
do  not  exhibit  the  characteristic  electrical  reaction  of  de- 
generation during  life,  nor  do  the  nerve  cells  in  the  anterior 
hornsexhibit  any  definite  changes  in  death.  Theseassump- 
tions  were  disproved  by  \Vestphal,||  who,  in  several  cases  of 
relatively  long  duration,  found  neither  lesions  after  death 
nor  the  electrical  reaction  of  degeneration  during  life.  Since 
the  publication  of  Westphal's  paper  the  early  ajipearance  of 
muscular  atrophy  and  that  of  the  electrical  reaction  of  de- 
generation have  been  regarded  as  diagnostic  symptoms,  and 
are  sufficient  to  distinguish  clinically  myelitis  of  the  anterior 
horns  from  acute  ascending  paralysis  ;  while  at  the  autopsy 
of  cases  of  myelitis  of  the  anterior  horns  a  definite  lesion  is 
found  sufficient  to  explain  the  symptoms  observed  during 
life.  Although  in  most  cases  there  is  no  prcat  difficulty  iu 
distinguishing  these  two  forms  of  disease  from  each  other 
clinically,  yet  some  cases  of  myelitis  of  the  anterior  horns 
simulate  the  symptoms  of  acute  ascending  paralj  sis  quite 
closely,  as,  lor  instance,  the  cases  reported  by  Sudeykine  ■^ 
and  Immerniann.  ^ 

Multiple  neuritis  bears  a  very  close  resemblance  to  acute 
ascending  paralysis,  and,  just  as  twenty  years  ago,  when 
myelitis  of  the  anterior  horns  was  attracting  great  attention, 
the  attempt  was  made  to  regard  Landry's  paralysis  as  a 
form  of  it,  so,  during  the  past  five  years,  when  multiple 
neuritis  has  been  attracting  much  attention,  the  attempt  has 
been  made  to  regard  Landry's  paralysis  as  one  of  its  forms, 
but  neither  attempt  has  been  as  yet  successful.  Certainly, 
to  one  who  has  observed  cases  of  both  diseases,  there  is  a  ' 
decided  tlifference  in  the  clinical  picture  of  Landry's  paraly- 
sis and  multiple  neuritis.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
many  of  the  cases  which  have  been  reported  under  the  name 
of  acute  ascending  paralysis  are  really  cases  of  multiple 
neuritis;  but  in  every  such  case  in  which  the  autopsy  has 
revealed  a  multi[>le  neuritis,  even  of  slight  degree,  the 
symptoms  of  bulbar  paralysis  were  absent  or  very  slightly 
marked, J  and  there  was  present  during  life  either  a  decided 
disturbance  of  sensibility,  manifesting  itself  by  severe  pain 


*  Viichow's  Archiv,  1878,  Ixxiv,  p.  73. 
•f  Archiv  fur  Paychiatrie,  1884,  xv,  p.  140. 

I  Cotvndiratians  sur  Falrophie  aigiie  den  cellvhn  molriees,  Paris, 
1879,  p.  93. 

»  Berl.  klin.  Woehensehrifl,  1871,  No.  47. 

II  Arehivf.  Pxyrhialrie,  Bd.  vi,  p.  766. 

A  RhshI:  Med.,  St.  Petersburg,  1886.     Cirlhl.f.  llin.  J/ed..  1887. 

^  Pulimnijelilis  Anterior  Acuta,  Subacuia  et  Chronica.  By  Charles 
Morel.     Basel,  1890. 

J  Dillioulty  of  respiration  due  to  paralysis  of  tlie  intercostal  or 
phrenic  nerves  can  not  be  regarded  as  a  symptom  of  bulbar  paralysis 
in  tlie  absence  of  any  disturliancc  in  deglutition  and  speech. 


1  l>y  extensive  aiiwsthesia,*  or  else  a  paralysis  of  the 
^jrliincteis,  f  or  else  the  muscles  presented  a  more  or  less 
wi  II -marked  electrical  reaction  of  degeneration,  and  were 
t  iideron  pressure  and  atrophied  J — symptoms  which  form 
If  part  of  the  clinical  picture  of  the  disease  described  by 
Lnndry. 

It  is  true  that  cases  of  multiple  neuritis  present  so  much 
\ariation  in  the  relative  prominence  of  the  sensory  and  mo- 
t'T  symptoms,  in  the  completeness  of  the  electrical  reaction 
ul  denjeneration,  and  in  their  other  symptoms,  that  it  seems 
somewhat  artificial  to  insist  on  separating  the  complex  of 
svinptoms  constituting  Landry's  paralysis  from  the  general 
'  liss  of  multiple  neuritis.  But  if  we  do  make  such  a  sepa- 
rition,  we  can   find   in   medical  literature  some  two  dozen 

i-es  of  well-marked  Landry's  paralysis,  while  many  other 
La>es  reported  under  this  title  are  cases  either  of  multiple 
inuritis  or  are  too  imperfectly  reported  to  allow  of  a  diag- 
nosis being  made.  Of  these  cases,  six  terminated  in  recov- 
'ly  ;  "  in  twelve  cases  the  disease  terminated  fatally,  but 
till'  peripheral  nerves  were  not  examined  ;  ||  while  at  least 
six  cases  similar  to  the  one  which  forms  the  basis  of  this 
juper  have  been  reported  by  competent  observers — such  as 
W  istphal,-^  Cornil,^  Bernhardt,  J  and  Leyden  | — in  which 
(luring  life  the  paralysis  \\as  a  purely  motor  one,  followed 
an  ascending  course,  and  extended  to  the  medulla,  there 
being  no  involvement  of  the  sphincters  nor  any  reaction  of 
degeneration,  and  in   which,  after  death,  the   most  careful 

*  Sensory  symptoms  were  prominent  in  the  cases  reported  by  Nau- 
k  and  Barth  (Ziegler's  Beitragez.paih.  Anal.,  etc.,  Bd.  v,  p.  1)  and 

Eisiiilohr  (Deulxch.  med.  M'och.,  Sept.  18,  1890). 

f  Paralysis  of  the  sphincters  was  present  in  the  cases  reported  by 
Dijerine  {Arch,  dc phy.\.  norm,  et path  ,  1873,  p.  312,  and  1876,  p.  312 ; 
Comp.  rend.,  1878,  Ixxxvii,  Xo.  3  ;  and  Recherehn  sur  les  lesions  du  sys- 
time  nerneux,  Paris,  1879)  and  Kot\\{Corre.ip.-Btatt.  f.  schweizer  Aerate, 
1883,  No  13). 

{  The  electrical  reaction  of  the  muscles  was  altered  in  the  cases  re- 
ported by  Dejerine  (Arch,  dephyswl.  norm,  eipath.,  1876  p.  312  ;  Comp. 
rend.,  1878,  Ixxxvii,  No.  3 ;  and  Recherchex  sur  les  Ihions  du  systeme 
nerveui,  Paris,  1879),  Eichhorst  (Virchow's  Arch.,  1876,  Ixix),  Eisen- 
\o\iT  (Dinilsi:he  med.  Woch.,  Sept.  18,  1890),  Gomhault  (/IccA.  de  physiolo- 
gie,  V,  1873,  p.  81),  and  Schultz  and  Schultze  (Arch.  f.  I'sychiat.,  Bd. 
lii,  p.  458). 

*  These  cases  terminating  in  recovery  liave  been  reported  by  Mieth 
{Deiilsch.  med.  Woch,  1885,  xi,  p.  67),  Rendu  (La  France  medicate,  1881, 
ii,  p.  793).  Sjrgenfrcy  (Xeuroloy.  Clrlbl.,  Bd.  iv.  p.  198),  Oppenheim 
( ICi/Ti.  klin.  Worh.,  1890,  No.  39,  iil,  p.  761),  V.oss (Trcaliv on Dliea.ics 
of  till-  Nervoits  System,  second  ed.,  vol.  1.  p.  905),  and  Eiselt  (Acrtz. 
Berirht.  des  K.  K.  ally.  Krankenhaus  z.  Pray  [1880],  1882,  p.  53). 

I  These  cases  terminating  fatally  In  which  the  peripheral  nerves 
were  not  examined  have  been  reported  by  Walford  (Brit.  Med.  Jour., 
1853,  p.  993),  Chalvct  (  These  de  Paris,  1871,  p.  16),  Dazet  ( A'«'!<f  mkli- 
calede  Toulouse,  1881,  xv,  p.  225),  Emminghaus  (  Verlumd.  d.  phys.-med. 
OetelUe.  in  WUrzl/ury,  1880,  N.  F.  xiv,  p.  17),  Finny  (Brit.  Med.  Jour., 
1882,  vol.  1,  p.  732),  Kahlcr  and  V\i:k(Arch.f.Psychiat.,  Bd.  x,p.  313), 
Kiimrocl  (2«/Wi. /.  klin.  Med,  1881,  ii,  p.  273),  Aufreclit  (/'«//(.  Mit- 
thei/.,  Magdeburg,  1881,  i,  p.  170),  Eisenlohr  (Virchow's  ^rcA.,  1878, 
Iixiii,  p.  73),  Mann  (JJfcd.  Chronicle,  1tiS7,  vol.  vi,  p.  99),  i'&ri  {Comples 
rerultis  d.  la  Sociele  de  hioloyie,  1888,  vol.  v,  3d  a.,  p.  189),  and  Stair 
(J/wA  Jiccord,  1882,  vol.  xxii,  p.  356). 

'•  Arch./ur  Psychiatric,  1876,  vi,  p.  765. 

()  Case  of  I'ellegrlno-Lcvi,  reported  in  Archives yhierales  di  medcrine, 
186.%,  vol.  1,  p.  132. 

X  Berlin,  klinischc  Wochmschrift,  1871.  No.  47. 

t  Die  Entziindufu)  der  pcriplurcn  Nerval,  Berlin,  188K,  p.  21. 


examination  of  the  central   and   peripheral  nervous  organs*; 
failed  to  reveal  any  lesion. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  most  of  these  observations  are* 
of  rather  old  dale,  and,  further,  it  may  be  urged  that  typi- 
cal cases  of  Landry's  paralysis  run  such  a  rapid  course  that 
death  occurs  before  the  reaction  of  degeneration  and  struct- 
ural changes  in  the  nerve  fibers  have  had  tinse  to  develop. 
But  in  those  cases  which  run  a  slower  course  the  reaction 
of  degeneration  does  not  occur,  and  even  at  the  outset  of 
the  disease  cases  of  acute  ascending  paralysis  differ  from 
cases  of  multiple  neuritis  by  the  absence  of  those  decided 
sensory  disturbances  which  are  so  characteristic  of  the  lat- 
ter disease.  And,  finally,  those  very  acute  cases  of  multi- 
ple neuritis  which  terminate  fntally  in  the  course  of  a  few 
days,  as  in  the  cases  reported  by  Putnam  *  and  Rosenheim  j- 
or  in  a  few  hours,  as  in  the  case  reported  by  Pitres  and 
Vaillard,  J  present  the  well-marked  lesion  of  a  neuritis. 

Two  papers  have  recently  appeared,  in  which  the  attempt 
is  made  to  prove  that  Landry's  paralysis  is  a  form  of  mul- 
tiple neuritis,  which  are  so  very  elaborate  that  thev  demand 
especial  notice.  One  of  these  papers  was  published  in 
England  by  Ross,  and  the  other  in  Germany  by  Nauwerck 
and  Barth. 

Ross*  makes  a  comparative  stud}  of  a  largo  number  of 
cases  of  acute  ascending  and  allied  forms  of  paralysis.  Of 
course,  it  is  possible — by  including  in  a  list  of  cases  of 
acute  ascending  paralysis  a  number  which,  by  their  clinical 
course  and  by  the  lesions  found  at  the  autopsy,  are  evi- 
dently cases  of  multiple  neuritis,  and  then  making  a  sum- 
mary of  the  symptoms  found  in  all  these  cases — to  so  oblit- 
erate the  lines  dividing  the  two  diseases  from  each  other 
that  acute  ascending  paralysis  will  resemble  tnoie  and  more 
closely  multiple  neuritis,  and  the  greater  the  number  of 
cases  of  this  latter  disease  which  are  included  in  the  list 
the  greater  will  this  resemblance  be.  This  is  what  Rosa 
does  in  his  article  ;  but  even  he  agrees  with  the  first  con- 
clusion of  Nauwerck  and  Barth,  that  cases  of  typical  acute 
ascending  paralysis  do  occur  in  which  it  is  impossible  after 
death  to  discover  any  lesion. 

Xauwerck  and  Barth,  ||  after  a  long  discussion  of  the 
previously  reported  cases  of  acute  ascending  paralysis  and 
of  some  allied  forms  of  disease,  arrive  at  the  following 
conclusions : 

1.  A  typical  acute  ascending  ()aralysis,  with  slight  .sen- 
sory symptoms,  without  implication  of  the  sphincters,  and 
without  any  diminution  of  the  electro-muscular  excitabili- 
ty, may  prove  fatal,  and  it  may  be  impossible  to  discover 
any  anatomical  changes  in  either  the  central  or  the  periphe- 
ral nervous  system. 

2.  No  sure  proof  lias  hitherto  been  afforded  that  the 
clinical  picture  of  an  acute  ascending  paralysis  can  be  pro- 
duced by  disease  of  the  medulla  oblongata  or  spinal  cord 
or  of  any  part  of  the  central  nervous  system. 

3.  If  acute  ascending  paralysis  is  defined  so  as  to  in- 


•  Boston  Med.  and  Surg.  Jour.,  Feb.  4,  1889. 

+  Arch.  f.  Psyrhiat..  Bd.  xviii,  Hft.  3. 

\  Arch,  dc  physioloyir,  1KS7,  ii,  p.  150. 

"  Medical  Clcronich;  .November,  18«11,  p.  1(12. 

I  Ziegler's  Bcilriiyc  z.  /mlh.  Aiutl.  u.  z.  ally.  J'alholoyi, ,  |i,|.  v,  p.  3. 
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cluile  cases  in  wliich  the  loss  of  motor  power  is  accom- 
panied by  more  severe  sensorv  symptoms,  by  affections  of 
the  sphincters,  and  especially  by  diminution  or  loss  of  the 
electro-muscular  contractility  or  the  reaction  of  des;enera- 
tion,  then  a  considerable  number  of  observations  have  been 
recorded  which  warrant  us  in  assuming  a  disease  of  the 
peripheral  nerves  alone. 

4.  It  has  not  been  proved  that,  even  in  the  extended 
signification  of  the  terra,  acute  ascending  paralysis  can  be 
•caused  by  disease  of  the  central  nervous  system. 

At  the  close  of  their  valuable  paper  Xauwerck  and  Barth 
report  under  the  name  of  Landry's  paralysis  a  case  in  which, 
after  death,  the  medulla  and  spinal  cord  were  normal,  but 
an  interstitial  neuritis,  without  any  degenerative  changes  in 
the  nerve  fibers,*  was  found  in  the  cauda  equina,  and  to  a 
less  degree  in  the  anterior  and  posterior  nerve  roots  through- 
out the  spinal  cord,  while  the  bulbar  nerve  roots  were  nor- 
mal. The  muscles  and  the  peripheral  nerves  were  normal 
with  the  exception  of  the  sciatic  nerves,  which  were  affected 
in  the  same  way  as  the  nerve  roots.  Their  case  then  must 
be  regarded  as  a  multiple  neuritis  mainly  limited  to  the 
nerve  roots,  and  one  factor  in  the  production  of  the  neuritis 
may  well  have  been  the  tuberculous  disease  which  was 
found  in  the  lungs.  Clinically  the  case  resembles  a  case  of 
multiple  neuritis,  and  not  one  of  acute  ascending  paralysis, 
in  that  the  legs  were  the  seat  of  sharp  pains  during  many 
■weeks  and  were  almost  absolutely  anaesthetic,  and  the  arms 
moderately  so;  the  neuritis  of  both  the  anterior  and  pos- 
terior nerve  roots  thus  producing  characteristic  symptoms 
in  the  domain  both  of  motility  and  sensibility.  There  was 
no  difficulty  in  swallowing,  in  breathing,  or  in  speaking, 
there  were  no  other  bulbar  symptoms,  and  the  motor 
paralysis  was  showing  decided  improvement  when  the 
patient  died  in  collapse.  The  fact  that  the  patient  died  in 
■collapse,  apparently  due  to  cardiac  rather  than  to  respira- 
torv  failure,  can  not  be  taken  as  sutBcient  proof  of  bulbar 
paralysis  in  the  absence  of  any  previous  symptom  of  such 
paralysis.  It  is  quite  as  reasonable  to  suppose,  consider- 
ing the  weak  condition  of  the  patient  resulting  from 
the  long-continued  pulmonary  tuberculosis  and  paralysis, 
that  the  collapse  was  due  to  the  hfemorrhage  found  after 
death  in  the  lumen  and  in  the  walls  of  the  small  intes- 
tine, or  even  if  the  autopsy  revealed  no  cause  for  the  col- 
lapse, it  does  not  follow  that  bulbar  paralysis  was  the  cause 
of  it.  This  case,  then,  occurring  in  a  tuberculous  patient 
and  presentint;  severe  disturbances  both  of  motion  and  sen- 
sation without  bulbar  symptoms,  running  a  chronic  course 
and  showing  improvement  in  the  paralysis  previous  to  the 
sudden  death,  may  be  indeed  a  peculiar  form  of  multiple 
neuritis,  but  can  not  be  regarded  as  a  typical  case  of  acute 
ascending  paralvsis,  and  docs  not  justify  the  conclusion  of 
the  authors  "that  Landry's  paralysis  is  to  be  regarded  as 
an  infcctio-toxic  multiple  neuritis." 

Finally,  Klebsf  attempts  to  refer  the  symptnms  of  Lan- 
dry's paralysis  to  a  hyaline  thrombosis  of  the  branches  of 
the  central  artery  of  the  spinal  cord,  because  in  one  case  lie 

*  Thia  lesion  is  therefore  (|uite  different  from  tbe  lesion  found  in 
th  c  case  repoi'ted  in  tliis  paper. 

\  Deulnch.  mcd.  Wochenxchrift,  .Jan.  15,  1891. 


found  such  a  hvaline  thrombosis  which  was  exclu-^ivelv 
limited  to  those  branches  of  the  central  artery  lying  on 
each  side  of  the  central  canal  and  supplying  the  anterior 
horns  of  gray  matter.  This  thrombosis  had  appanntlv 
produced  a  dilatation  of  the  circumcellular  spaces  about  the 
motor  cells,  which  dilated  circumcellular  spaces  contained 
small  round  cells  and  a  network  of  coagulated  material. 
This  lesion  would  explain  the  symptoms  uf  the  disease 
fairly  well,  but  it  is  certainly  of  a  very  indeterminate  nature. 
It  has  been  found  in  only  one  case,  and  was  not  present  in 
the  case  reported  in  this  paper,  and  HIaval*  did  not  find 
this  hyaline  thrombosis  in  a  case  reported  by  him  under 
the  title  of  Landry's  paralysis,  but  which  is  evidently  a  case 
of  myelitis  of  the  anterior  horns. 

In  conclusion,  it  appears  from  this  somewhat  hasty  and 
imperfect  review  of  the  subject  that  no  conclusive  evidence 
has  as  yet  been  brought  forward  which  justifies  us  in 
abandoning  the  term  acute  ascending  or  Landry's  paralysis, 
for  neither  has  it  been  shown  that  those  cases  of  the  dis- 
ease in  which  no  lesion  has  been  discovered  depend  on 
faulty  methods  of  examination,  nor  has  any  case  been  re- 
ported which  was  clinically  a  typical  case  of  Landry's  pa- 
ralysis in  which,  after  death,  characteristic  lesions  were 
found  either  in  the  central  nervous  organs  or  in  the  pe- 
ripheral nerves.  Acute  ascending  paralysis  (defined  so  as 
to  exclude  ail  cases  in  which  the  sensory  symptoms  are 
prominent,  or  in  which  well-marked  bulbar  symptoms  are 
not  present)  must  therefore  be  regarded  as  a  clinical  entity 
for  which  no  corresponding  lesion  has  as  yet  been  discov- 
ered. That  there  is  some  change  in  the  nervous  system 
causing  the  severe  symptoms  can  not  be  doubted,  but  this 
change  is  probably  of  a  chemical  rather  than  of  an  anatomi- 
cal character.  From  the  many  points  of  re-^emblance  which 
acute  ascending  paralysis  bears  both  to  myelitis  of  the  an- 
terior horns  and  to  multiple  neuritis,  this  chemical  change 
must  affect  either  the  motor  cells  of  the  spinal  cord  and 
medulla  or  the  fibers  springing  from  them  ;  and,  although 
this  chemical  change  is  so  great  as  to  cause  an  entire  arrest 
of  the  function  of  those  cells  or  fibers,  yet  it  leaves  no  trace 
in  any  altered  character  of  cell  or  fiber,  no  more  than  does 
morphine  or  strychnine  leave  any  trace  in  the  structure  of 
the  nervous  system  of  their  fatal  action. 

In  rcijard  to  the  nature  of  this  supposed  chemical  poison 
we  know  nothing.  The  general  tendency  of  the  present 
day  is  to  consider  it  to  be  a  ptomaine,  and  indeed  the  acute 
course,  the  fact  that  it  often  follows  an  infectious  disease, 
and  that  it  is  associated  with  an  enlargement  of  the  spleen, 
make  it  not  improbable  that  Landry's  paralysis  is  a  germ 
disease.  In  further  support  of  this  view  is  the  fact  that  the 
paralytic  form  of  rabies  closely  resembles  Landry's  paralysis^ 
and  that  Bauingarten  f  found  the  anthrax  bacillus  in  the 
spinal  cord,  and  Oursclimann  \  found  the  typhoid  bacillus  in 
the  spinal  cord  in  cases  bearing  some  resemblance  to,  but 
evidently  not  true  cases  of,  Landry's  paralysis;  and  in  two 
similar  cases  of  so-called  Landry's  paralysis  in  which  the 
diasnosis  was,  to  -say  the  least,  extremely  doubtful,  Cen- 


■*  Archives  iohimes  dc  midecine,  vol.  iv,  No.  2,  p.  270. 

f  Arch.  d.  Ilrilh.,  1876. 

}   VcrhmdI.  dis  i:  Con/irc.in /.  iiinert  J/o/iVin,  1886. 
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tanni*  and  Eisenlohrf  have  each  found  bacteria  in  the 
r  jutral  nervous  organs.  In  neither  case  were  the  bacteria 
cultivated,  and  in  a  second  case  observed  by  Eisenlohr  no 
bacteria  were  found.  In  a  number  of  cases  bacteria  were 
looked  for,  as  was  done  in  the  case  which  I  report,  but  were 
n.>t  found.  So  that  the  hypothesis  that  Landry's  paralysis 
i^  due  to  bacterial  agency,  attractive  as  it  seems,  is  far  from 
lieini;  proved,  and  the  pathology  of  the  disease  still  remains 
to  be  discovered. 


NOTES  ON 
CASES  OF  HERNIA  WHICH  HAVE  RELAPSED 

AFTER  VARIOCS  OPERATION'S  FOR   RADICAL  CFREt 
By   WILLIAM   T.   BULL,   M.  D., 

PROPESSOB  OF  SCRGERT   tN   THE  COLLEGE   OF  PHTSICIAXS  AND  SCBGEONS, 

SURGEON   TO  THE  NEW  YORK  HOSPITAL  AND  TO 

THB   HERNLA  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE   HOSPITAL  FOE  RUPTURED  AND  CBIPPLED. 

DuRisG  the  past  three  years  there  have  been  recorded 
at  the  Hospital  for  Ruptured  and  Crippled  a  large  number 
of  cases  of  hernia  which  have  relapsed  after  various  radical 
operations.  With  the  aid  of  Dr.  S.  E.  Milliken,  assistant 
surgeon  to  the  hernia  department,  eSorts  have  been  made 
to  get  the  histories  of  these  patients  from  hospital  or  pri- 
vate records,  in  the  hope  of  furnishing  some  statistical  evi- 
dence of  the  value  of  different  methods.  A  complete  rec- 
ord has  been  possible  only  in  a  small  number,  owing  to 
various  causes.  The  carelessness  of  patients  as  to  dates  and 
names,  the  inability  of  many  to  speak  English  correctly,  the 
incompleteness  of  hospital  histories,  and  the  forgetfulness 
of  operators,  have,  together  with  the  time  necessary  for 
such  investigation,  made  the  task  so  difficult  that  I  am  not 


disposed  to  seek  for  further  definite  information  in  this 
direction.  But,  as  I  have  formed  some  convictions  from 
the  material  at  hand,  crude  and  straggling  as  it  is,  I  beg  to 
present  them  for  your  consideration. 

The  total  number  of  relapsed  cases  is  one  hundred  and 
nineteen.  Seven  cases,  in  which  the  patients  give  a  history 
of  two  or  more  (in  two  instances  three)  operations  for  the 
same  hernia,  have  been  excluded  on  account  of  unsatisfac- 
tory data.  In  seventy-three  cases  the  method  of  operation 
has  been  definitely  ascertained,  and  I  have  therefore,  for 
the  sake  of  brevity,  arranged  these  in  tabular  form- 
(Table  A.) 

A  few  facts  extracted  from  this  table  are  worthy  of  com- 
ment :  The  ages  average  about  the  same  in  all  the  methods 
— from  thirty-eight  to  forty-four — showing  that  the  ex- 
tremes of  life  have  generally  been  avoided.  The  duration 
of  treatment,  practically  wound-healing,  in  Czerny's  method, 
where  the  pillars  of  the  external  ring  and  the  integuments 
are  carefully  sutured,  is  almost  as  great  as  in  the  open 
method.  This  confirms  my  own  experience  in  operating 
that  the  wound  is  a  difficult  one  in  which  to  obtain  abso- 
lute primary  union,  and  is  an  argument  in  favor  of  allow- 
ing it  to  granulate.  It  is  to  be  especially  noted  that  re- 
lapses have  occurred  as  late  as  two  years  and  six  months 
and  three  years  and  four  months,  and  that  on  an  average 
no  method  shows  immunity  from  recurrence  for  a  longer 
period  than  fifteen  months.  This  warrants  the  statement 
that  future  evidence  as  to  the  value  of  different  methods 
must  cover  an  experience  of  more  than  three  years,  and  that 
patients  who  have  been  without  recurrence  for  a  year  have 
no  reason  to  expect  to  remain  so  permanently. 


A.   Summary  of  Cases  of  Hernia  relapsing  after  Operation  for  Radical  Cure,  in  which  the  JValure  of'  the  Operation  has 
been  ascertained  from  Hospital  or  Private  Records. 


Excision  of  sac,  suture 
of  pillars  of  external 
ring.     Czerny's 


Excision  of  sac. 

Socin 

"  Open  Mietliod." 
McBumey's 

Mac.«.h'- 

Bryant  V 

.Scliwalbe's 

Wood's 

Open  wound,  sninre  of 
onicnliun  in  neck.. . 

Total 


r  Inguinal,  6 

Double  ing.,  2 

[  Double  fem.,    1 

f  Ing.  red.,  10 

Ing.  irred.,  3 

!  Ing.  str.,  6 

Double  ing.,  1 

Fein,  irred.,  1 

'  Fem.  str.,  1 

Ing.  irred.,  1 

Ing.  str.,  1 

^  Fein,  irred.,  2 

■  Ing.  red.,  10 

Ing.  irred.,  2 

Ing.  str.,  3 

Ing.  double,  7 

FeuL,  2 

Double  ing.,  2 

Ing.  red.,  I 

Ing.  str.,  1 
Ing.  Strang. 
Double  ing. 
Ing.  red. 

Ing.  Strang. 


Eldest.   Young-    Aver- 


39j 


Hospital  Treatment. 


Long-     Short-     Aver- 
eet.        age. 


Long-     Short-     Aver- 
age. 


wks. 
1 


wks. 
244 


•  Ziegler's  BeilrOfie  zur  path.  Anatomie,  etc.,  Bd.  viii,  Hft.  8. 
f  Ontmh.  mi-'l.   Worluturhrifl,  No.  38,  Sept.  18,  1890. 
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The  uncertainty  of  the  event  of  recurrence  may  be  fur- 
ther illustrated  by  reference  to  Tables  B  and  C,  in  which  I 
liave  given  the  cases  more  in  detail,  in  the  hope  that  they 
may  furnish  a  clew  to  operators  desirous  of  completing  their 
records. 

B.  Summary  of  Cases  of  Reducible  Hernia  relapsin;/  after 
Operations  presumably  for  Radical  Cure ;  Method 
Unknown. 


Inguinal...  60 

...170 


..32 
..;66 


Hospital 
treat- 
ment. 


7  wIjs. 

2  mos. 

...  i45!  3  wks. 

...  26J  4     " 

Ing.  double.;45  9     •' 

"       46  2^  mos. 


4i  mos. 
9  mos. 
2  mos. 

1  yr. 
6  mos. 
5  wks. 


Po.st-giad.  Hosp.,  Jan.,  1886. 

St.  Mary's,  B'klyu,  Mar.,  1889. 

Gouverneur  Hosp.,  Mar.,  1890. 

Private,  1872. 

St.  Peter's,  Brooklvn,  1886. 

St.  Luke's,  1890. 

Charity  Hosp.,  Jan.,  1890. 

St.  Luke's  Hosp.,  Jan.,  1886. 


Xumber,  8 ;  average  age,  48 ;  average  treatment,  7  weeks ;  average 
relapse,  24  weeks;  no  truss,  2;  truss,  5;  truss  unknown,  1. 

C.  Summari/  of  Cases  of  Irreducible  or  Strangulated  Her- 
nia which  have  relapsed  after  Operation  ;  Method  of 
Operation  Unknown. 


Hospital 

i 

Nature. 

treat- 

Eelapse. 

fc; 

$ 

Hospital. 

hfi 

ment. 

4^0 

z 

H 

1 

1 .   Femoral . . 

6  wks. 

6  wks. 

Private,  Oct.,  1888. 

'2.  Inguinal. . 

64 

? 

? 

Bellevue,  June,  1887. 

a.        "      . . 

45 

6  wks.:2J  mos. 

1 

St.  Catharine's,B'klvn,Oct.,'88. 

4.         "       . .  48 

3  mos.)       ? 

Bellevue,  1889. 

T,.         "        . .  35 

2  wks.,       ? 

1 

St.  P'rancis's,  Oct.,  1888. 

«5.  Ing.  irred.  20 

4    " 

4  wks. 

1 

Prague,  Bohemia,  1886. 

1.  Umbilical .  70 

2    " 

?       ■  1 

Association  Hosp.,  Feb.,  18Sn. 

S.  Inguinal. .  27 

? 

»     !.. 

German  Hosp.,  Julv,  1889. 

«.         "       . .  35 

? 

2}  vrs.    1 

Berlin,  April,  1887. 

10.         "       . .  49 

10  d. 

? 

1 

Roosevelt,  1882. 

11.         ■'        ..28 

16  wks. 

1  yr.       1 

99th  St.  Hosp.,  June,  1889. 

12.        "      ..!  y 

3    " 

5  "' 

1 

New  York  Hosp.,  April,  1885. 

13.          "        ..40 

6    •' 

8   " 

1 

St.  Francis's  Hosp.,  1878. 

14.          "        ..25 

4    " 

?         1 

Bellevue,  Juue,  1888. 

15.          "        ..66 

3    " 

1  wk.      1 

Bellevue,  Jan.,  1888. 

16.   Ing.  irred.  28 

4    " 

6  mos.    1 

Presbvterian  Hosp.,  April,  '9(1. 

17.      "       "      .    ? 

4    " 

3    "       1 

Manhattan  Hosp.,  June,  1890. 

J  8.      •'       ••      .  55 

4    " 

7     "      ,  1 

Harlem  Hosp.,  Mav,  189i. 

19.  Inguinal.  .'34 

5    " 

2     " 

1 

Gouverneur,  Jan.,  1891. 

•20.         "       . .    6 

6    " 

6  wks. 

1 

Ireland,  1886. 

Number,  20;  average  age,  40 ;  average  treatment,  5  weeks ;  average 
relapse,  18J  months;  no  truss,  10;  truss,  7;  truss  unknown,  3. 

Table  B  gives  eight  cases,  presumably  operated  on  for 
radical  cure,  since  the  hernire  were  reducible  and  the  opera- 
tions have  been  performed  within  the  past  five  years.  lie- 
lapse  ensued  after  an  average  period  of  twenty-four  weeks. 
Table  C  gives  twenty  cases  of  irreducihie  strangulated  her- 
nia subjected  to  operation  within  eight  years,  without  any 
data  as  to  method.  A  radical  cure  may  or  may  not  have 
been  attempted.  A  relapse  occurred  on  an  average  at 
eighteen  months. 

Although  these  cases  must  be  a  small  proportion  of  the 
number  operated  on  in  the  past  few  years  in  this  vicinity, 
they  certainly  demonstrate  that  many  methods  are  defective 
and  likely  to  prove  disappointing,  if  observed  for  a  sutRcicnt 
length  of  time.  Now  that  ten  years  have  elapsed  since  the 
modern  radical  operations  have  been  in  vogue,  we  ought  to 
Lear  of,  or  have  presented  to  us,  patients  who  have  been 


more  than  five  years  (at  the  least)  without  relapse.  We 
could  naturally  expect  to  see  such  cases  occasionally  at  a 
special  hospital.  But  there  are  none  such.  At  present 
there  are  recorded  in  our  books  forty-si.x  patients  who  have 
been  subjected  to  radical  operations  and  who  present  no 
sign  of  relapse  and  who  have  been  furnished  with  trusses. 
Of  these,  only  five  have  been  under  observation  for  over 
three  years,  eight  for  less  than  two  years,  and  thirty-two 
for  less  than  one  year.  Various  methods  are  represented. 
In  a  series  of  one  hundred  and  thirty-six  cases  of  radical- 
cure  operation  that  I  reported  to  the  American  Surgical 
Association  last  May,  there  were  only  four  cases  which  had 
been  over  four  years  without  recurrence. 

There  have  come  under  my  notice,  however,  some 
striking  cases  of  immunity  from  relapse  after  operation. 
These  are  included  in  the  following  table.  They  represent 
cases  of  irreducible  or  strangulated  hernia  in  which  no  at- 
tempt at  radical  cure  has  been  made.  This  has  been  as- 
sumed from  the  date  of  the  operation  (prior  to  the  intro- 
duction of  modern  methods),  or  is  known  from  the  state- 
ment of  the  operator.  There  are  eighteen  of  these  cases, 
the  patients  averaging  forty -five  years  of  age,  or  a  little 
older  than  the  cases  in  the  other  table.  The  period  at 
which  the  relapse  occurred  varies  from  one  month  to 
twenty-three  years,  and  is,  on  the  average,  five  years.  It  is 
to  be  noted  that  fifteen  of  these  patients  wore  trusses  from 
the  time  of  the  operation. 

I).   Summary  of  Cases  of  Irreducible  or  Strangulated  Her- 
nia   relapsing  after   Operation.      In   these  no  radical 
cure  has  been  attempted.      This  has  been  ascertained  in 
nome  instances  from  the  statement  of  the  surgeon  ;  in     i 
others  it  is  assumed  from  the  date  of  the  operation. 


Nature. 

< 
28 

Hospital 
treat-    Selapse. 
ment. 

i 
1 

1 

1 

Hospital. 

1.   Inguinal. . 

, 

9  yrs. 

Dublin,  1880. 

>)          " 

42 

V 

3   " 

Private,  1875. 

3.          " 

45 

? 

5    " 

y        1865. 

4.          "        .  . 

32 

» 

6   " 

London,  1883. 

5.          "        .  . 

57 

8d. 

4   " 

Dr.  W.  R.  Fisher,  Hoboken. 

6.          " 

54 

2  mos. 

5i" 

Presbvterian  Hosp.,  1884. 

7.         " 

46 

4  wks. 

1    " 

Private,  1864. 

8.         "       . . 

28 

2  mos.  i  9    " 

Dublin,  1880. 

9.          " 

36 

2  mos. 

2  mos. 

1 

Roosevelt.  1878. 

10. 

11 

y 

2  yrs. 

Dr.  Dcunis,  Jan.,  1880. 

11.          "        .. 

76 

'! 

? 

Germanv,  1839. 

1 2.  Femoral . . 

56 

6  wks. 

10  mos. 

Private,  1878. 

13.  Inguinal. . 

37 

4     " 

0 

Jersey  City,  Aug.,  1886. 

14.         " 

64 

2     " 

23  yrs. 

Lyons,  France,  Oct.,  1838. 

15.         "       .. 

60 

2     " 

1  mo. 

Dr.  Milliken,  Aug.,  1890. 

16. 

30 

2  mos. 

2  yrs. 

Dublin,  Mav,  1881. 

1 7.  Femoral . . 

40 

4  wks. 

lyr. 

Dr.  Shrady.  Oct.,  1881. 

18. 

60 

1  mo. 

Private,  1860. 

average 


Number,  18;  average  age,  45  ;  average  treatment,  5  weeks 
relapse,  6  years ;  no  truss,  1 ;  truss,  1 6 ;  truss  unknown,  2. 

I  can  not  ofier  any  statistical  data  hearing  on  the  ques- 
tion of  the  effect  of  a  truss  in  preventing  relapse  or  pro- 
longing "  cure."  The  figures  are  quite  contradictory.  In 
several  cases — half  a  dozen,  roughly  speaking — it  is  recorded 
that  the  hernia  svas  out  of  sight  till  the  truss  was  discon- 
tinued or  broken.  1  ani  sure  that  it  is  safe  to  state,  in 
general,  that  the  largest  or  most  voluminous  protrusions 
were  met  with  in  patients  who  had  worn  no  truss,  and,  fur- 
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therraore,  that  I  have  never  seen  any  evidence  of  damage 
to  the  repaired  stractures  by  the  pressure  of  a  truss.  1 
think  the  majority  of  surgeons  approve  of  its  use  to  pre- 
vent relapse,  and  I  have  always  had  my  patients  fitted  im- 
mediatelv  after  the  wound  was  healed,  and  directed  that 
the  pressure  made  by  the  spring  should  be  very  slight — do 
nothing  more  than  support  the  parts.  A  well  fitting  truss 
applied  to  a  hernia  soon  after  its  appearance,  and  kept  in 
order,  can  rarelv  be  said  to  do  harm.  How  can  it  do  harm 
to  the  parts  when  there  is  no  protrusion  ? 

I  believe  that  much  that  has  been  said  against  it  can  be 
laid  to  the  score  of  the  operation  and  the  condition  that  the 
parts  are  left  in  by  it,  rather  than  to  the  truss.  If  sup- 
puration is  prolonged  in  the  wound  and  it  is  compelled  to 
heal  by  granulation,  a  cicatrix  of  less  vitality  and  less 
elasticity  than  the  normal  skin  and  subcutaneous  fat  is 
left.  This  structure  is  not  tolerant  of  pressure.  Excoria- 
tions are  easily  created  on  the  surface,  and  patients  are, 
every  now  and  then,  obliged  to  lay  aside  their  truss  to  per- 
luit  the  abraded  surface  to  heal.  A  prompt  primary  union, 
which  restores  the  parts  as  nearly  as  possible  to  their  nor- 
mal condition,  will  not  be  unfavorably  affected  by  the  truss. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  a  wound  with  much  cicatricial  tis- 
sue, there  is  a  natural  tendency  to  soften  and  yield,  and 
this  tendency  will  be  hastened  by  the  pressure  of  a  truss 
without  and  the  viscera  within.  If  this  theoretical  state- 
ment is  accepted,  it  will  be  agreed  that  an  essential  feat- 
ure of  every  method  should  be  the  prompt  healing  of  the 
wound. 

There  is  something  to  be  learned  from  the  inspection 
of  the  site  of  the  hernial  orifice  in  the  relapsed  cases  and 
from  its  character.  Sometimes  there  is  bulging  of  the  whole 
line  of  the  inguinal  canal  and  subsequent  protrusion  ;  in 
others  there  is  first  a  yielding  and  protrusion  at  the  site  of 
the  external  or  internal  ring.  When  the  relapsed  hernia  is 
well  developed,  the  canal  seems  to  preserve  some  degree 
of  its  original  obliquity,  except  in  cases  operated  on  by 
the  open  method.  Here  the  orifice  is  not  unlike  that 
of  a  ventral  hernia — an  opening  in  the  wall  without  any 
canal,  so  that  the  hernia  protrudes  directly  forward. 
This  condition  makes  greater  difficulty  in  the  adapta- 
tion of  a  truss,  which  is  further  enhanced  by  the  thinness 
of  the  yielding  cicatrix.  In  several  instances  I  have  seen' 
the  peristaltic  movements  of  tlie  intestine  through  such  a 
hernial  covering,  and  in  two  cases  an  adhesion  of  the  omen- 
tum to  this  cicatrix  made  all  efforts  of  coughing  or  strain- 
ing painful,  while  the  truss  pressure  was  almost  intolerable. 
It  must  be  stated  that,  at  ditf'erent  periods  after  operation 
— from  three  to  six  months — the  cicatrix  of  the  open  oper- 
ation is  to  be  recognized  by  its  depressed  situation  and  firm, 
contracted,  and  dense  character.  At  a  later  [)eriod  it  be- 
gins to  yield  in  places,  or  all  along  its  line,  and  ultimately 
presents  the  features  mentioned  above. 

Frequent  contact  with  these  patients  gives  rise  to  the 
belief  that  the  majority,  while  not  cured,  are  certainly  im- 
proved. This  goes  without  saying  in  the  cases  of  irredu- 
cible or  strangulated  hernia:.  Even  with  relapsed  hernia 
patients  find  much  satisfaction  in  the  fact  that  the  [)rotru- 
sions  are   not  so  large  as   before  operation,  or  they  experi- 


ence increased  comfort  and  security  in  the  wearing  of  the 
truss.  Whenever,  in  reply  to  the  question,  "  Arc  you  bet- 
ter or  worse  since  the  operation  ?"  patients  have  expressed 
themselves  as  "  worse,"  it  has  usually  been  found  that  the 
truss  had  not  been  worn  at  all,  or  that  the  cicatrices  of  the 
wounds  presented  signs  of  their  having  healed  by  granula- 
tion, with  subsequent  yielding  of  the  cicatrices.  These 
experiences  may  be  exceptional,  I  admit,  and,  if  so,  I  hope 
to  have  them  contradicted  or  offset  by  the  observations  of 
those  who  have  had  opportunities  of  watching  the  result  of 
open  operations.  There  have  been  numerous  advocates  of 
this  method,  in  this  country  particularly,  and  the  average 
results  may  be  better  than  those  which  I  have  seen. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  repeat  the  statement  with  which  I 
began — that  these  straggling  notes  do  not  afford  any  valua- 
ble evidence  as  to  the  comparative  reliability  of  different 
methods,  but  only  emphasize  lack  of  promise  to  effecta  cure. 
In  view  of  the  trifling  mortality  now  attached  to  these 
operations,  in  view  of  their  recognized  advantage  in  im- 
proving the  conditions  of  irreducible,  uncontrollable,  or 
strangulated  hernia,  it  is  wise  to  continue  to  strive  for  bet- 
ter methods.  Surgeons  who  have  led  the  way  in  the  past, 
devising  and  perfecting  the  still  unsatisfactory  methods, 
may  be  expected  to  make  further  improvements  and  ad- 
vances. There  can  not  be  too  many  of  these  efforts,  nor 
can  they  be  too  varied  so  long  as  life  is  not  endangered. 
Bnt  I  hold,  after  the  knowledge  of  these  failures  and  in 
view  of  the  well-established  fact  that  after  the  old  opera- 
tions for  hernia  recurrence  has  been  often  long  delayed, 
thrt  it  is  wise  to  drop  the  term  "cure  "and  to  estimate  the 
value  of  given  procedures  by  the  relative  proportion  of  re- 
lapses. That  plan  will  be  judged  the  best  which  shows  the 
smallest  number  of  relapses  in  course  of  the  longest  period 
of  observation.  And  such  period  ought  to  be  at  least  five 
years.  Furthermore,  I  believe  that  all  procedures  sliould 
be  so  devised  as  to  insure  prompt  healing  of  the  wound, 
and  that  the  support  of  a  truss  should  be  insisted  on  from 
the  time  the  patient  leaves  his  betl. 
35  West  Thirty-fifth  Street. 


SUPRAPUBIC  CYSTOTOMY  FOR  CALCULUS; 

REMOVAL  OF  THE  UYPEKTROPIIIED  MEDIAN  PROSTATIC  LOBE; 
RESTORATION  OF  TUE  BLADDER  FUNCTIONS.* 

By   ROBEliT   F.   WEIR,    M.  D., 

BIIItGEON  TO  TUE  NEW  TORK  HOSPITAL,   ETC. 

The  patient  presented  is  a  man,  fifty-seven  years  old,  who 
for  seven  years  past  has  only  been  able  to  evacuate  his  bladder 
by  the  use  of  a  soft-rubber  catheter.  Eleven  months  prior 
to  his  consulting  me  the  tip  end  of  one  of  his  catheters 
tore  oS  and  remained  in  the  bladder,  and  this  accident 
was  soon  followed  by  the  customary  signs  of  stone.  Su- 
prapubic cystotomy  was  performed  on  April  7,  1890. 
After  the  extraction  of  the  stone,  phosphatic  and  over 
an  inch  in  length,  in  its  center  was  found  the  missing 
end  of  the  catheter  as  its  nucleus,  which  is  well  seen  in  the 


*  Remarks  made  on  presenting  the  patient  l)efore  the  Section  in 
General  Surgery  of  the  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine,  January  12, 
1S91. 
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specimen  exhibited.  Then  the  projecting  median  portion 
of  the  enlarged  prostate  was  seized  by  a  catch  forceps  and 
removed  by  section  with  curved  scit^sors.  It  was  some- 
what globular,  nearly  three  quarters  of  an  inch  in  diameter, 
and  was  attached  by  a  base  one  third  of  an  inch  across. 
Smart  oozing  followed  its  removal,  which  was  partly  relieved 
by  taking  out  the  rectal  distending  bag,  often  a  cause  of 
the  continued  bleeding,  but  it  was  only  completely  con- 
trolled after  the  finger  had  felt  the  internal  urethral  orifice 
to  be  free  from  any  further  protuberances,  by  packing  the 
bladder  firmly  with  iodoform  gauze  in  such  a  way  that  the 
pressure  of  the  ordinary  dressings  should  be  carried  back- 
ward and  downward  to  the  prostate  through  the  mass  pur- 
posely left  in  the  bladder.  This  expedient  of  a  direct  com- 
press in  vesical  haemorrhage  after  suprapubic  cystotomy  with 
removal  of  a  neoplasm  I  have  resorted  to  in  three  instances 
with  a  satisfactory  result.  In  twenty-four  hours  the  gauze 
is  usually  withdrawn,  having  not  only  checked  the  bicmor- 
rhage,  but  kept  the  bladder  comparatively  aseptic  and  free 
from  odor. 

The  wound  in  the  bladder  was  partially  stitched  ante- 
riorly, leaving  an  opening  for  the  end  of  the  gauze  packing 
and  for  Trendelenburg's  T-shaped  rubber  drainage-tube. 
This  latter  was  carried  to  a  receptacle  partially  filled  with 
carbolic-acid  solution  and  the  patient  kept  on  one  side  or 
the  other  for  the  first  forty-eight  hours.  The  tube  was  re- 
moved on  the  third  day.  The  wound  closed  in  a  month, 
the  patient  then  holding  six  ounces  of  urine  which  he  voided 
per  urethram.  He  now  urinates  without  the  aid  of  a  cathe- 
ter and  at  intervals  of  three  to  four  hours.  There  is  only 
about  two  to  four  drachms  of  residual  urine  to  be  found. 

In  my  judgment,  the  removal  of  obstructions  of  prostatic 
origin  will  afford  the  greatest  success  in  those  in  whom  the 
interference  with  urination  has  lasted  but  a  comparatively 
few  years — in  other  words,  where  the  secondary  chancres  in 
the  kidney  have  not  advanced  to  a  very  serious  extent. 
This  factor  is  an  important  one  concerning  the  reserve  force 
of  the  patient,  since  to  the  suprapubic  section  one  may  be 
forced  to  add  a  perineal  incision  in  order  to  thoroughly  ac- 
complish the  removal  of  the  obstruction,  particularly  at  the 
lower  margins  of  the  vesical  orifice  and  possibly  in  the  pros- 
tatic urethra  itself.  The  scissors  in  the  removal  of  the  pros- 
tatic outgrowths  is  an  unsatisfactory  instrument,  and  I  pro- 
pose to  use  an  amygdalotome  in  the  next  case  of  this  kind. 
I  have  had  no  experience  with  Dittel's  plan  of  enucleation 
of  the  laterally  enlarged  prostatic  lobes. 


The  Effects  of  Orexin  on  Assimilation. — "  The  effects  of  lijdro- 
chlorate  of  orexin  on  tlie  assiniilntion  of  nitrogen  and  fat  and  on  the 
nitrogenous  metabolism  in  liealthy  as  well  as  in  diseased  sulijcets  lias 
recently  been  studied  by  Dr.  E.  T.  Kotliar,  ciiief  of  Professor  Manas- 
sein's  therapeutic  clinic  in  .St  Petersburg,  the  pathological  cases  com- 
prising three  of  chronic  gastric  catarrh  and  one  of  carcinoma  of  the 
stomach.  The  results  obtained  are  thus  summarized  :  Orexin  given  in 
quantities  of  from  five  to  twelve  grains  daily  for  four  or  five  days  in- 
creases the  assimilation  of  nitrogen  both  In  healthy  and  in  diseased 
subjects.  It  increases  the  assimilation  of  fat  in  diseased  subjects.  The 
nitrogenous  assimilation  is  lessened  to  a  marked  degree  in  healthy  per- 
sons, but  mucli  less  so  and  less  constantly  in  diseaseil  subjects.  In 
both  classes  of  individuals  the  appetite  is  imjjroved,  the  sensation  of 
hunger  not,  however,  being  always  increased." — Lancet. 


A  CLINICAL   REPORT   OF  OPERATIVE   SURGERY 

IN  THE  SERVICE  OF  DR.  WILLIAM  T.  BULL, 

AT  THE  XEW  YORK  HOSPITAL, 

Dwriruf  October  and  Xovemher,  1889,  and  from  February  to  .lune.  1890. 

Bt  WILLIAM    B.  COLEY,   M.  D., 

LATE   HOUSE    StJRGEON. 

(Continued  from  page  5J4-) 
OPERATIONS    UPON    THE    THORAX. 

(a)  Tumors  of  the  Breast  ;  an  Analysis  of  Twenty  Cases. 

Although  the  accompanying  table  contains  a  brief  his- 
tory of  each  case,  the  most  important  points  may  be  sum- 
marized as  follows: 

I.  Classification. — This  is  based  upon  the  report  of  the 
pathologist,  Dr.  Ferguson,  by  whom  a  careful  microscopical 
examination  was  made  in  every  case. 

Of  the  twenty  cases  analyzed,  there  were  thirteen  of  car 
cinoma,  three  of  adenoma,  one  of  intracanalicular  fibromai 
two  of  sarcoma  (one  myxosarcoma),  and  one  of  tubercular 
lymphadenoma. 

II.  Age. — In  the  cases  of  carcinoma,  all  the  patients 
were  beyond  the  age  of  thirty-nine  years,  and  all  except 
two  had  borne  children. 

The  patients  with  adenoma  were  forty-six,  twenty-eight, 
forty-six,  and  forty  years  of  age  respectively.  Those  with 
sarcoma  were  forty-five  and  seventy-one  years  of  age. 

The  myxosarcoma  occurred  in  the  former,  the  patient  being 
a  woman  who  had  never  borne  children.  There  was  a  history 
of  trauma  fifteen  years  previously,  followed  by  the  appearance 
of  a  small  tumor.  The  tumor  did  not  increase  in  size,  and  re- 
mained free  from  pain  until  five  months  before  operation,  when, 
following  a  second  injury,  it  began  to  grow  very  rapidly,  and 
was  accompanied  by  pain.  At  the  time  of  operation  it  had  at- 
tained the  size  of  a  large  cocoanut.  It  was  markedly  protuber- 
ant, and,  though  liaving  no  actual  pedicle,  its  base  of  attachment 
was  comparatively  siuall  and  did  not  extend  beyond  the  lindts 
of  the  norniiil  breast.  The  skin  over  it  was  thin,  tense,  and 
glossy,  and  the  subcutaneous  veins  were  greatly  dilated,  giving 
it  in  portions  a  bluish  discoloration.  TVhile  for  tlie  most  i)art 
hard,  the  consistence  varied,  and  in  several  places  it  was  soft 
and  semi  fluctuating.  The  growth  was  not  adherent  to  the  ribs, 
and  its  limits  were  very  sharply  defined.  The  lymphatic  glands 
in  the  axilla  were  not  enlarged.  The  operation  was  performed 
on  November  9,  1889.  The  tumor,  breast,  and  a  portion  of  ihe 
pectoralis  major  were  removed.  The  wound  lu'aKd  by  primary 
union,  and  the  patient  left  the  hospital  at  tlie  end  of  eleven 
days.  She  was  seen  a  year  after  the  operation,  and  at  that 
time  was  free  from  recurrence. 

The  remaining  case  of  sarcoma  occurred  in  a  man  seventy 
years  of  age  (colored).  It  had  existed  four  years,  and  began  as 
a  small  painless  nodule,  just  above  and  to  the  outer  side  of  the 
left  nipple.  No  history  of  injury  could  be  ascertained.  The 
tumor  gradually  increased  in  size,  and  two  weeks  previous  to 
admission  (May,  1890)  it  began  to  ulcerate  and  became  painful. 
At  thetinie  of  operation  the  region  of  the  left  breast  was  occu- 
pied by  an  irregularly  spheroid  mass,  of  about  the  size  of  an 
orange  (ten  inches  in  circumference).  The  skin  over  it  was 
adherent  and  ulcerated  in  places.  In  consistence  it  was  hard 
and  nodular,  and  there  were  two  or  three  tubercles  of  the  size 
of  an  olive  projecting  from  the  main  growth.  There  was  no 
apparent  involvement  of  the  axillary  glands.     The  operation, 
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performed  by  Dr.  Bull,  May  3,  1890,  consisted  in  an  excision  of 
the  tumor  and  as  much  of  the  infiltrated  skin  as  was  possible 
without  leaving  a  large  open  wound.  Xo  drainage  was  used, 
a  dry  dressing  was  applied,  and  the  wound  healed  quickly  by 
primary  union.  Tlie  axilla  was  not  explored  at  the  time  of  the 
operation,  there  heing  no  apparent  occasion  for  it.  The  patient 
was  seen  sixteen  months  after  the  operation  and  was  in  good 
health,  and  there  was  no  evidence  of  local  or  general  recurrence. 

In  the  cases  of  carcinoma  no  history  of  trauma  could  he 
obtained  in  any  instance,  and  in  only  one  case  was  it  possi- 
ble to  attribute  the  neoplasm  to  heredity.  The  same  holds 
true  of  the  cases  of  adenoma. 

III.  Period  of  applying  for  Treatment. — In  the  cases  of 
carcinoma,  one  patient  applied  for  treatment  five  weeks 
after  the  discovery  of  the  tumor.  The  growth  had  attained 
the  size  of  a  goose  egg  and  the  axilla  had  alread_y  become 
invaded.  This  patient  was  fifty-three  years  of  age  and  had 
borne  children. 

Another  patient  applied  for  treatment  three  months  and 
a  li.ilf  after  the  growth  had  been  first  noticed.  The  tumor 
«as  of  the  size  of  an  orange  and  the  lymphatic  glands  in 
the  axilla  were  enlarged. 

The  earliest  period  in  the  cases  of  adenoma  was  two 
months,  while  the  average  time  in  all  cases  was  about  one 
viar  after  the  discovery  of  the  tumor. 

The  latest  period  was  eighteen  years. 

This  was  a  case  of  carcinoma,  but  the  tumor  had  evi- 
dently been  benign  in  character  and  stationary  in  its  growth, 
and  only  during  the  last  year  had  there  been  any  marked 
increase  in  size. 

The  same  is  true  of  the  case  of  myxosarcoma,  win  ro  a 
tumor  was  noticed  fifteen  years  before,  but  did  not  beiiin 
to  grow  or  take  on  any  signs  of  malignancy  until  five 
mouths  before  the  operation.  These  two  cases,  in  which  a 
benign  tumor  had  existed  for  a  long  period  of  years,  and 
sub.se(|uently  developed  malignant  features  of  the  more 
marked  type,  illustrate  the  importance  of  earlv  operation 
even  in  innocent  growths. 

Jnvasion  of  Ike  Axilla. — In  thirteen  of  the  twenty  cases 
the  axillary  glands  were  involved,  and  the  microscope  shou  ed 
the  enlargement  to  be  due  to  carcinomatous  infiltration. 
The  axilla  was  free  from  disease  in  all  the  cases  of  adciioma, 
as  well  as  in  the  two  cases  of  sarcoma.  The  enlarged  trlands 
were  det>-cted  by  exHinination  previous  to  tlie  operation 
except  in  one  case,  where  they  were  revealed  by  careful 
exploration  of  the  axilla. 

Diaffiiotin. — In  the  great  majority  of  the  cases  the  diag- 
nosis was  reasonably  sure  from  the  clinical  history  and  the 
pliysical  examination. 

In  four  d'Hibtful  cases  an  exploratory  incision  was  made 
through  the  tumor  itself,  and  the  nature  and  extent  of  the 
operation  were  determined  \>\  such  exploration.  In  all  of 
the  four  ca-es  I  he  diairnosis  was  subsequently  confirmed  by 
the  microscDpicHi  examination.  In  one  case  the  tumor  had 
been  proimunci'il  carcinoma  by  several  well  known  sur- 
geons. The  expli>ratoty  incision  showed  it  to  be  probably 
a  cystic  adeiiojna,  and  the  tumor  alone  was  removed  with- 
out .sacrifirinir  the  breast  itself. 

General  I'liin  of  Oj)triitio/>. — (1)  Kemoval  of  the  tuinor 


alone.      (2)  Removal  of  the  breast,  including  the  tumor. 
(3)  Removal  of  the  breast  and  axillary  glands. 

The  tumor  alone  was  excised  in  the  cases  of  adenoma, 
the  breast  and  tumor  were  removed  in  the  cases  of  sarcoma, 
while  in  the  carcinomatous  cases  the  breast  and  axillary 
contents,  with  the  tissues  between  them,  were  removed. 

The  operation  was  followed  by  recovery  in  every  in- 
stance. 

In  the  recent  collection  of  Butlin  (vide  Operative  Sur- 
gery of  Malignant  Disease,  p.  387)  an  analysis  of  311  cases 
shows  a  mortality  of  9  per  cent,  in  141  cases  where  the 
breast  alone  was  removed,  and  a  mortality  of  23  per  cent, 
in  170  cases  where  the  breast  and  axillary  glands  were  re- 
moved. The  usual  elliptical  incision  was  made,  including 
breast  and  tumor,  the  long  axis  of  the  incision  being  in  the 
direction  of  the  fibers  of  the  pectoral  muscle.  In  those 
cases  where  the  axilla  was  explored  the  incision  was  sim- 
ply prolonged,  and  the  skin  covering  the  axillary  vessels, 
the  breast,  and  tbe  enlarged  glands  were  then  removed 
entire. 

The  axillary  vein  was  usually  first  exposed  in  order  to 
lessen  the  danger  of  injury,  and  search  made  for  glands  be- 
tween the  pectoral  muscles.  In  all  instances  the  fascia  of 
the  pectoralis  major,  and  occasionally  parts  of  that  muscle, 
were  included  in  the  portion  removed. 

General  Wound  Dressing. — All  ha-raorrhage  having  been 
carefully  controlled,  the  wound  was  irrigated  with  a  1-to- 
5,000  solution  of  bichloride  of  mercury,  and  the  skin 
wound  closed  with  catgut  sutures  of  medium  size.  Two 
drainage-tubes  were  generally  used,  one  of  glass  in  the  axilla 
and  one  of  rubber  in  the  most  dependent  portion  of  the 
breast  wound.  The  external  wound  in  the  benign  cases 
was  usually  closed  with  silk  sutures  (interrupted).  In  a 
few  cases  where  it  had  been  necessary  to  remove  a  large 
amount  of  skin,  silver  wire  was  used  instead  of  silk. 

Drainage. — In  eleven  cases  glass  and  rubber  drains  were 
u.sed ;  in  two  no  drainatre  at  all  was  employed.  Both  wounds 
healed  by  primary  union — one  in  twelve  and  the  other  in 
nine  da\s.  In  both  cases  the  entire  breast  was  removed. 
In  the  remaining  cases  rubber  drainage-tubes  were  used. 

Dressings. — The  dressings  employed  in  all  except  three 
of  the  cases  were  of  gauze  wrung  out  in  a  1-to  5,000  solution 
of  bichloride  of  mercury.  Firm  pressure  was  secured  by 
means  of  rubber  plaster,  and  either  a  binder  or  Canlon- 
Haiinel  bandage  applied  externall}. 

In  three  cases  no  antiseptic  was  used,  the  dres>ini;  be- 
ing simply  dry  sterilized  gauze  and  absorbent  cotton,  ap- 
plied in  the  usual  way.  These  wounds  all  healed  by  per- 
fect piiniar\  union. 

The  drainage-tiil>es  were  ii]  most  eases  taken  out  at  the 
end  of  forty-eight  hours. 

Perfect  primary  union  resulted  in  seventeei:  of  the  twen- 
ty cases,  while  in  three  cases  the  union,  though  mainly 
by  first  intention,  was  somewhat  delaved  by  tube  .-inuses, 
which  were  sluw  in  healing. 

The  average  time  spent  in  the  hospital  was  thirteen  days 
and  eight  tenths. 

Below  is  given  in  full  the  rcjiort  of  the  patliologist  in 
Cases  ,\II  an.l  XIX. 


Case  XII.  Intracanalicular  Fibroma. — The  material  is  a 
small  solid  tnmor  with  a  cjst  in  its  interior  as  large  as  a  small 
pea.  The  tumor  is  rounded  in  shape  and  measures  2  ctm.  in 
diameter.     There  is  apparently  no  capsule. 

Microscopically,  it  is  composed  of  fibrous  tissue  with  an  ex- 
tension of  the  fibrous  tissne  into  the  dilated  duets  and  acini  of 
the  breast.  These  extensions  of  fibrous  tissue  are  covered  by 
cylindrical  epithelium,  the  same  as  the  breast  gland  ducts.  At 
the  periphery  of  the  tumor  there  are  normal  breast  acini  and 
ducts,  and  many  of  these  show  also  the  efifects  of  pressure  from 
the  developing  tumor. 

Case  XIX.  Tuberculosis  of  Lymphatic  Glands. — The  mate- 
rial consists  of  a  number  of  glands  forming  a  mass  measuring 
12x8x5  ctm.  and  weighing  one  hundred  and  twenty  grains. 

On  section  it  shows  numerous  areas  of  cheesy  degeneration. 
On  microscopical  examination,  the  sections  show  many  aggrega- 
tions of  small  round  cells  with  cheesy  centers.  There  are  ex- 
tensive areas  of  necrobiosis  with  giant  cells  in  places  at  their 


periphery, 
glands. 


There  are  tubercles  of  all  sizes  in  the  involvi 


(6)  Miscellaneous   Cases. 


Case  I.  Sarcoma  of  the  Scapula;  Excision  of  the  Tumor; 
Death  from  Septico'mia. — The  patient  was  a  woman,  sixty-three 
years  of  age.  There  had  been  no  malignant  disease  in  other 
members  of  her  family,  and  she  had  been  well  until  ten  months 
previous  to  admission.  At  that  time,  without  apparent  cause, 
she  began  to  Lave  slight  pain  and  discomfort  in  the  left  axillary 
region,  and  two  months  later  a  tumor  appeared  over  the  outer 
border  of  the  scapula.  This  grew  rapidly,  but  never  became 
tender  or  painful.  At  the  time  of  operation.  .June,  1890,  the 
tumor  was  of  the  size  of  a  cocoanut,  occupying  the  posterior 
axillary  region  and  extending  over  the  larger  portion  ol  the  li,l't 
scapula.  The  axillary  glands  were  enlarged.  The  operation 
consisted  in  a  six-inch  incision  over  the  tumor  and  the  excision 
of  the  tumor  and  enlarged  glands.    The  tumor  was  very  closely 


TUMORS  OF 

THE  BREAST. 

Age  and 
condition. 

Duration  of 
symptoms. 

Position  and 
size  of  tumor. 

Heredity. 

History  of 
injury. 

Operation. 

Drainage. 

Wound 
liealing. 

Patholo- 
gist's report. 

1.  46  yrs.,  s. 

Tumor,    5    mos. ; 
no  pain. 

L.,  size  of  an 
egg. 

None. 

None. 

Ether;  excision  of  tumor 
only. 

No. 

Horse- 
hair. 

Prim,  union. 

5 

Cystic  ade- 
noma. 

2.  49  yrs.,  s. 

Tumor,    6    mos. ; 
little  pain. 

R-,  egg. 

" 

" 

Ether ;  excision  of  breast 
and  axillary  glands. 

Yes. 

Glass  and 
rubber. 

" 

12 

Carcinoma. 

3.  54  yrs.,  m. 

Tumor,    7    mos. ; 

R. 

*' 

" 

Ether;  excision  of  breast 

" 

Glass  and 

" 

14 

" 

16  children. 

considerable  pain 

and  axillary  glands. 

rubber. 

4.  28  yrs.,  s. 

Tumor,    2    mos. ; 
no  pain. 

L.,     English 
walnut. 

" 

" 

Excision  of  tumor  alone. 

No. 

Rubber. 

" 

7 

Cystic  ade- 
noma. 

5.  45  yrs.,  s. 

Very  small  lump 
16  yrs.  ago  ;  no 
increase  in  size 
until  5  mos. 

L.,  cocoanut. 

Injury,   11 
yrs.  ago ; 
again,    6 
mos.  ago. 

Excision   of   tumor   and 
entire  gland. 

Rubber 
and  glass. 

11 

Myxosar- 
coma. 

6.  53  yrs.,  m. 

Tumor,    5    wks. ; 
no  pain. 

L.,  goose  egg. 

None. 

Excision  of  breast  and 
contents  of  axilla. 

Yes. 

Rubber 
and  glass. 

*' 

13 

Carcinoma. 

1.  49  yrs.,  m. 

Tumor,   13   mos. ; 
paiiL 

L.,  size  of  fist. 

" 

*' 

Excision  of   breast   and 
axillary  glands. 

" 

Rubber 
and  glass. 

Delayed  union. 

14 

" 

8.  49  yrs.,  m. 

Previous  operat'n 
2  yrs."  before,  ex- 
cision of  breast ; 
recurred  in  cica- 
trix 4  mos.  ago. 

R.,  old  cica- 
trix size  of 
two  fingers. 

Excision  of  cicatrix  and 
as  much  as  possible  of 
new  growth. 

Rubber 
and  glass. 

Prim,  union. 

18 

Recurrent 
carcinoma. 

9.  46  yrs.,  111. 

Tumor,  3  yrs. ;  no 
pain. 

R.,  size  of  an 
orange. 

Excision   of  breast  and 
axillary  glands  (glands 
not  enlarged). 

No. 

Rubber. 

9 

Cystic  ade- 
noma. 

10.  46  yrs.,  m. 

Tumor,  1  yr. 

R.,  hen's  egg. 

" 

'' 

Excision  of  breast  and  tu- 
mor with  axillary  glands. 

Yes. 

Rubber. 

Delayed  union. 

18 

Carcinoma. 

11.  55  yrs.,  m. 

Tumor,  3i  mos. ; 
no  pain. 

L.,  size  of  an 
orange. 

*' 

'* 

Excision   of   breast   and 
axillary  glands. 

** 

Glass  and 
rubber. 

Prim,  union. 

17 

>    - 

12.  40  yrs.,  m. 

Tumor,    8    mos. ; 
no  pain. 

L.,  size  of  an 
English  wal- 
nut. 

Exploratory  ineis.,  found 
to  be  cystic ;   only  tu- 
mor removed. 

No. 

Rubber. 

6 

Intracana- 
licular 
fibroma. 

13.  40  yrs.,  s. 

Tumor,    8    mos. ; 
pain  3  mos. 

R.,    size    of 
hen's  egg. 

" 

" 

Excision   of  breast  and 
axillary  glands. 

Yes. 

Rubber 
and  glass. 

16 

Carcinoma. 

14.  48yrs.,  ni. 

Tumor,    2     yrs. ; 
severe  pain. 

L.,  size  of  an 
orange. 

Excision   of   breast   and 
axillary  glands ;  would 
not  entirely  closed. 

Rubber 
and  glass. 

Delayed  union. 

26 

15.  71  yrs.,  in. 

Tumor,  6  mos. 

L.,  goose  egg. 

Excision    of   breast   and 
axillary  glands. 

Rubber 
and  glass. 

Prim,  union ; 

tube  sinus 
slow  in  closing. 

37 

16.  39  yrs.,  III. 

Tumor,   14  mos. : 
discharge    from 
nipple  6  wks. 

R.,  hen's  egg. 

Excision   of  breast   and 
axillary    glands ;     dry, 
baked  dressing. 

None. 

Prim,  union. 

9 

17.  46yrs.,  Di. 

Tumor,     2     yrs. ; 
pain  2  mos. 

L.,  no  distinct 
tumor;  area 
of    indura- 
tion slight- 
ly retracted. 

Present. 

Exploratory  incis.  showed 
undoubtedly  carcinoma ; 
excision  of  breast  and 
axillary  glands. 

Rubber 
and  glass. 

13 

18.   75  yrs..  III. 

Small     lump,     18 
yrs. ;  increase  in 
size  past   year; 
pain. 

R.,  large  egg. 

None. 

Excision   of   breast   and 
axillary  glands. 

None. 

12 

19.  28  yrs.,  m. 

Tumor,    1^   yrs. ; 
two  supernume- 
rary breasts. 

L.,    size    of 
ben's  egg. 

Excision   of    tumor   and 
axillary  glands;  breast 
not  removed. 

Glass. 

10 

Tubercular 
lymphoma. 

20.  70  yrs.,  m. 

Tumor,     4    yrs. ; 
pain  only  recent. 

L.,  fiat. 

Breast  and  tumor.              No.  1 

None. 

12    Sarcoma. 

I  .rent  to  tlie  subscapular  fossa  of  the  scapula,  and  had  evi- 
Mtlv  originated  in  the  periosteum.  The  wound  was  carefully 
irriLrated  with  a  l-to-10,000  solution  of  bichloride  of  naercury, 
anil  drainage-tubes  were  used.  The  second  day  the  tempera- 
ture rose  to  104°  F.,  associated  with  considerable  discharge  and 
local  reduess  about  the  wound.  The  symptoms  of  septic  infec- 
'i.'ii  continued,  and  death  followed  on  the  ninth  day. 

['here  was  no  autopsy.  The  pathologist's  report  showed  the 
^     wth  to  be  a  spindle-celled  sarcoma. 

Case  II.  Osteoma  of  Ribs ;  Resection  of  Ribs  and  Pleura; 
/,'■  -iirery. — The  patient  was  a  woman,  twenty-four  years  of  age. 

r  years  previous  to  the  operation  a  swelling  appeared  below 

:  to  the  outer  side  of  the  left  nipple.     This  increased  in  size 

,  ,.dily,  and   wa<  never  painful.     She  entered  the  hospital  in 

•lune,  1890,  at  which  time  she  presented  a  tumor  of  the  size  of  a 

.     >anut  just  below  and  external  to  the  left  nipple.     The  tumor 

-  bard,  nodular,  and  firmly  attached  to  the  chest  wall.    The 

:i  was  not  .adherent.     Numerous  small  tumors,  apparently 

-imilar  in  character,  were  found  at  the  epiphyseal  junctions  of 

n^Mrly  all  the  long  bones.     Her  general  health  was  very  good. 

'    .■  operation  showed  the  tnraor  to  be  of  bony  consistence  and 

irmly  attached  to  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  ribs  that  its 

i>val  required  the  resection  of  about  three  inches  of  these 
-.     The  ribs  in  the  region  of  the  tumor  were  considerably 

•  ned.     An  opening  was  made  in  the  pleura,  and  closed  with 
_'ut  sutures.     The  external  wound  was  freely  drained. 

'Subsequent  Progress. — She  had  a  sharp  attack  of  pleurisy 
■  II  the  day  following  the  operation,  the  respirations  rising  to 
-ixty  a  minute.  The  symptoms  quickly  subsided,  and  rapid 
tli  overy,  with  primary  union,  followed. 

The  pathologist's  report  showed  the  tumor  to  be  an  osteoma. 
of  the  consistence  of  cancellous  bone  structure,  and  covered 
with  cartilage.     The  tumor  weighed  eleven  ounces  and  a  half. 

Casb  III.  Deep  Sinus  of  Chest  folloicing  Operation  for  Em- 
pyema;  Resection  of  Five  Ribs;  Recorery. — The  patient,  a 
man,  twenty-nine  years  of  age,  had  been  operated  upon  tor 
empyema  six  months  before.  A  sinus,  with  considerable  dis- 
charge, persisted,  and  his  general  condition  was  much  impaired. 

In  October,  1889,  the  sinus  was  freely  laid  open  the  entire 
length,  and  portions  of  the  fourth,  fifth,  sixth,  seventh,  and 
eighth  ribs,  varying  in  length  from  one  to  two  inches,  were  re- 
moved. The  sinus  itself  was  thoroughly  scraped  and  the  wound 
closed.  Primary  union  followed,  and  his  general  condition 
rapidly  improved. 

Case  IV.  Foreign  Body  in  the  Bronchus;  Operation;  Re- 
moval; Rerx>tery. — The  patient,  a  child  two  years  old,  entered 
the  hospital  in  November,  1889.  On  admission,  her  tempera- 
tnre  was  104°  F.,  respiration  68,  and  pnlse  150. 

Five  days  before.  BJie  had  swallowed  a  black-headed  pin,  and 
almost  immediately  was  seized  with  a  severe  coughing  fit.  Fre- 
quent paroxysms  of  cougliintr  had  followed  and  had  continued 
up  to  the  time  of  hur  entering  hos[)ital. 

Physical  examination  showed  vesicniar  breathing  on  the 
right  side  much  diminished,  and  crepitant  r&les  over  right  lung. 

Chloroform  was  given  and  tracheotomy  below  the  isthmus 
of  the  thyreoid  performed.  The  point  of  the  pin  was  quickly 
discovered,  and  the  pin  removed  with  forceps.  It  measured 
two  inches  and  a  quarter  in  length,  and  the  head  was  of  the  size 
of  a  pea.  It  had  lodged  in  the  right  bronchus.  The  wound 
quickly  healed,  and  rapid  recovery  followed. 

The  retnaining  cases  arc  not  of  sufiicient  importance  to 
be  friven  in  detail.  Two  operations  were  for  axillary  ab- 
scess, two  for  necrosis  of  ribs,  and  one  for  alisci-ss  of  the 
chest  wall. 

( To  hv  con'inii^ff.) 


A  CASE   OF 

INJURY  TO  THE  LEFT  SUPUA-OHBITAL  NERVE. 

By   .JOHN   DUNN,    M.  D., 

RICHMOND,   VA. 

In  the  A^ete  York  MedicalJoarnal  for  August  9,  1890,  I 
reported  a  case  of  rctiox  amblyopia  resulting  from  injury  to 
the  right  supra-orbital  nerve  and  cured  by  section  of  this 
nerve.  The  amblyopia  and  the  other  retles  symptoms  were 
the  result  of  an  injury  which  had  la>ted  for  three  years  and 
a  half.  In  the  following  case  the  symptoms,  though  occur- 
ring in  the  same  person,  are  of  less  than  four  months'  dura- 
tion. A  synopsis  of  the  symptoms  of  the  first  case  may 
serve  as  an  introduction  to  a  more  detaile<i  account  of  those 
resulting  from  the  second  blow  : 

In  the  winter  of  1886,  Mr.  C,  then  aged  sixteen,  was  struck 
in  the  right  eye  with  asnowball.  From  this  time  on  there  was 
continuous  trouble  with  both  eyes.  In  April,  1890,  the  follow- 
ing symptoms  presented  themselves  :  Amblyopia.  V.  O.  D.  = 
,|-j,  O.  S.  =  ^^.  Amplitude  of  accommodation  for  Jaeger  2 
was  2  ctm.  Contraction  of  both  fields  of  vision.  Clonic  spasm 
of  the  accommodation.  Amblyopia  not  ilue  to  this,  however,  as 
the  use  of  atropine  and  correcting  glasses,  the  patient  being  |  D. 
hypermetropic,  did  not  improve  vision.  Clonic  sp.'ism  of  the 
lower  |jalpebral  fibers  of  the  orbicularis.  Eye  extremely  sensi- 
tive to  light  and  painful  in  cold  weather.  Prestnce  of  a  cloud 
before  both  eyes.  Ilyperaimic  condition  of  the  conjunctiva. 
No  changes  in  the  fundus.  A  subcutaneous  section  of  the  right 
supraorbital  nerve  was  made  April  12th.  On  May  8lh  every 
symptom,  direct  and  reflex,  of  the  nerve  trouble  had  disap- 
peared. V.  O.  D.  and  O.  S.  =  \\.  Fields  normal.  Mr.  C.  then 
joined  a  corps  of  railroad  engineers  and  was  at  work  in  south- 
west Virginia  until  January,  1891,  when  he  came  to  my  office 
with  the  complaint  that  his  eyes,  especially  his  left  eye,  were 
beginning  to  give  him  trouble.  History  as  follows:  Fr^m  May 
8th  until  late  in  September  be  had  had  no  trouble  with  his  eyes. 
Having  had  some  misunderstanding  with  the  mouutuineers,  his 
corps  was  "bushwhacked,"  and  Mr.  C.  was  struck  with  a  stone 
above  his  left  eye.  The  blow  had  been  severe  enough  to  break 
the  skin.  This  blow  was  received  late  in  September,  and  from 
this  time  on  Mr.  C.  had  suffered  with  more  or  less  pain  in  his 
left  eye,  especially  annoying  when  he  was  in  a  cold  wind.  Id 
December  his  ability  to  do  continuously  fine  work  became  much 
impaired.  On  January  19th  a  cloud  appeared  before  his  ejes, 
and  was  thick  enough  to  prevent  his  reading  with  distinctness. 
Examination. — Fundus  normal.  No  visible  disturlmnce  of 
the  media.  Conjunctiva  hyperseniic.  Especially  to  he  noted 
are  two  or  three  small  blood-vessels  which  run  in  the  conjunc- 
tiva from  near  the  corneal  margin  to  the  outer  canthi.s  ol  the 
eye — bilateral.  At  no  time  has  there  been  any  diplopia.  Jnst 
above  the  eyebrow  and  about  1  or  2  mm.  external -to  supra- 
orbital nerve,  as  felt  through  the  skin,  is  a  scar  about  5  mm. 
long  and  1  mm.  wide.  The  passage  of  a  finger  along  the  left 
eyebrow  causes  a  forcible  contraction  of  the  lower  lid  as  sood 
as  the  skin  over  the  supra-orbital  nerve  is  reached.  The  spasm 
seems  to  aftect  only  the  lower  pal[)ebral  fibers  of  the  orbicularis. 
The  spasm  raises  the  lower  lid,  though  never  sufiiciently  to 
bring  its  free  edge  more  than  half  way  from  the  coineal  margin 
to  the  pupil;  thus  the  spasm  has  never  interfered  with  the 
vision.  This  spasmodic  contraction  of  the  lid  is  produced  every 
time  the  left  supra-orbital  nerve  is  pressed  upon;  increases 
much  in  Ireqn4;ncy  whenever  patient  is  walking  in  u  "old  wind; 
is  produced  whenever  patient  attempts  to  read  fine  print  for 
I  nior*  than  a  few  seconds  at  u  nine;   is  proiluced  "lunevera 
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strong  light  is  thrown  into  the  eye.  On  warm  days  this  con- 
traction occurs  comparatively  seldom.  The  orbicularis  spasm 
affects  both  eyes,  though  it  is  much  more  marked  in  its  force  in 
the  left.  When  the  left  snpra-orbital  nerve  is  pressed  upon, 
though  there  results  a  clonic  spasm  of  the  lower  palpebral  fibers 


V.  0.  D.  =  i^,  O.  S.  =  |-f .  Neither  convex  nor  conc.ive 
glasses  improve.  The  patient  has  +  -J  D.  of  hypermetr()))ii-,  as 
I  know  from  previous  measurements  of  the  eyes.  Palitnt  can 
not  read  Jaejier  1  at  all.  Amplitude  of  accommodation  for 
Jaeger  2  is  O.  D.,  10  to  22  ctm. ;  O.  S.,  10  to  15  ctm.;  tliat  is, 


Fields  for  white.    January  30, 1891. 


of  the  orbicularis  of  both^eyes,  there  seemslto  be  a  slight  dif- 
ference in  time  in  the  appearance  of  the  spasm  in  the  two  eyes, 
that  of  the  right  eye  occurring  later.  The  difterence  in  time  is, 
however,  if  It  exist,  very  slight.  The  contractions  may  be 
simultaneous,  the  greater  force  of  the  contraction  in  the  left 


12  ctm.  for  O.  D.  and  only  5  ctm.  for  O.  S.  To  read  with  least 
discomfort,  patient  has  to  bring  the  type  to  10  ctm.,  at  which 
distance  the  pupils  are  almost  "  pin  point "  and  the  convergence 
of  the  eyes  strongly  marked.  The  endeavor  to  read  makes  the 
eyes  pain  and  smart,  and  the  patient  soon  says  he  can  read  no 


Ficldt*  for  wliitc.    February 


«ye  producing  the  impression  of  a  difference  in  time.  There 
kns  never  been  spasm  of  any  of  the  external  muscles  of  the  eye 
or  face.  The  duration  of  the  spasm  does  not  e.xceed  one  sec- 
ond, and  in  the  intervals  there  is  a'  perfect  relaxation  of  the 
orbicularis. 


more.  Tliert'  is  theu  spasm  of  the  accoiniiioihition.  This  spasm 
seems  to  he  clonic  and  is  increased — it  would  seem — by  press- 
ure upon  the  supra-orbital  nerve  ;  by  a  strong  light  falling  upon 
the  retina;  by  the  desire  of  clear  images  as  called  forth  by  the 
endeavor  to  read  or  write;  by  the  action  of  cold  wind  against 
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tbe  face.  When  no  special  demand  is  made  upon  the  eye  the 
spasm  remits.  The  pnpils  are  of  cqnal  size,  and  react  to  light 
and  distance.  From  tlie  greater  amplitude  of  accommodation 
in  0.  D.,  we  have  the  right  to  infer  that  the  ciliary  spasm  is  less 
in  degree  in  this  eye. 

The  changes  in  the  retinal  functions  are  shown  in  a  diminu- 
tion of  the  vi-ual  acuity  ;  in  a  diminution  in  the  fields  of  vision  ; 
in  the  fact  that  there  is  more  or  less  color-blindness.  That  these 
changes  are  not  due  to  the  presence  of  the  spasm  of  accommoda 
tion,  but  to  the  direct  reflex  action  upon  the  retina,  was  shown  a 
few  days  later,  when,  after  complete  dilatation  of  the  pupil  and 
:  ilysis  of  the  accommodation,  they  existed  to  as  great  degree 

ver.  The  diminution  of  the  visual  acuity  is  shown  by  the 
r  test.  When  the  accommodation  was  paralyzed,  -)- J- D. 
iL'ht  V.  no  higher  than  it  was  before  the  use  of  the  atro- 

r.  Accompauying  are  fields  for  white,  .January  30,  1891. 
The  diminution  of  the  fields  is  more  or  less  concentric,  greater 
fur  O.  S.  than  for  O.  D.  I  may  remark  here  that  the  intelli- 
gence and  powers  of  close  observation  of  the  patient  make  the 
charts  good  to  a  higher  degree  than  is  the  rule.  Centrally  the 
vUjon  is  good  for  colors;  the  taking  cue  color  for  another  is 

•  chiffly  in  the  outer  parts  of  the  color  fields.     The  patient 

-  best  in  bro.ad  daylight.     The  field  of  vision  for  white  di- 

i^hes  as  the  light  in  the  examining  room  is  diminished.    The 

cut  is  hemeralopic.  This  is  not,  however,  due  to  the  in- 
jury, as  he  has  been  so  all  his  life. 

t'ehruary  6th. — The  weather  for  the  past  week  has  been 

wet  and  cold.     Mr.  C.  has  exposed  himself  much  and  has  kept 

I     very  late  hours.     As  a  consequence,  he  has  suffered  much  with 

I     his  eyes.     V.  O.D.  =  ^|,  O.  S.  =  ||.      Fields  of  vision  as  in 

I     Chart  Xo.  II.   These  show  how  cold,  wet  weather  increases  the 

eye  troubles. 

1th. — Subcutaneous  section  of  the  left  supra-orbital  nerve 
;;  was  made.  A  small  knife  was  passed  down  to  the  bone  ex- 
ternal to  the  nerve  just  above  the  notch,  and  then  the  bhitle  was 
shoved  under  the  nerve  and  the  cutting  edge  of  the  knife 
tamed  forward.  The  nerve  could  be  felt  to  give  way  under  the 
knife.  Patient  says  the  greatest  pain  he  felt  during  the  section 
was  at  the  back  of  his  head  ;  he  now  could  "  trace  the  course  of 
the  nerve  through  his  brain."  \  slight  swelling  of  the  skin  oc- 
curred over  the  point  of  section.  Immediately  after  the  opera- 
I  tion  pressure  over  the  supra-orbital  nerve  no  longer  causes 
spasm  of  the  orbicularis.  Section  of  the  nerve  was  done  with- 
I  oQt  first  having  recour>e  to  other  treatment  for  two  reasons: 
First,  because  when  the  right  nerve  i-eceived  its  injury  the  pa- 
tient underwent  three  years  and  a  half  of  internal  treatment 
withoot  the  slightest  benefit.  This  treatment  included  mor- 
phine injectiiins,  prolonged  coursesof  salicylate  of  soda,  of  mer- 
cury and  potash,  counler-irritation,  strychnine,  eye-glasses  (!j, 
giving  up  school  and  resigning  himself  to  outdoi'r  life,  hunting, 
treatment  of  the  nose,  giving  up  tobacco,  and  what  not.  The 
trouble  grew  steadily  worse.  Tlie  second  reason  was  that  the 
patient  wished  t-i  rejoin  his  engineer  corps  the  first  of  Marcli, 
and  section  "f  the  right  nerve  had  done  away  with  all  the 
symptoms  within  a  montl). 

Wh.—X.  O.  S.  =  JJ  and  four  letters  in  fj. 

V.  O.  D.  =  J^.  Supra  orbital  region  has  been  very  painful 
since  the  section  nf  the  nerve.  Congested  appearance  of 
the  conjunctiva  ha*  disappeared.  No  longer  any  orbicularis 
gpasni. 

lF,th.—\.  ().  S.  JJ  and  three  letters  in  JJ. 

V.  O.  D.  }J.  Pain  in  supra-orbilal  region  has  virtually  ilis 
appeared. 

SHiit.—\'.  O.  D.  =  ^-J,  ()  S.  =  {\.  Fields  of  vision  normal. 
Patient  can  read  without  discomfort.  The  neuralgic  pains  about 
the  eyes  have  disappeared.     In  short,  the  section  of  the  nerve 


has  done  away  with  the  troubles  reflex  upon  its  inflammation, 
and,  as  far  as  one  may  judge,  has  resulted  in  curing  the  inflam- 
mation. 

March  ^6th. — No  return  of  any  of  the  symptoms.  As  for 
the  result  of  section  of  both  supr.i-orbit.al  nerves  upon  the  skin 
of  the  forehead,  there  is  none  that  can  be  demonstrated.  The 
sensibility  of  the  skin  of  this  region  is  apparently  as  great  as 
ever.  After  tbe  section  of  the  right  nerve  there  existed  a  by- 
persensitiveness  of  the  skin  on  the  right  side  of  the  forehead  for 
some  weeks.  This  gradually  disappeared.  Mr.  C.  tells  me  he 
has  not  noticed  the  same  condition  after  the  section  of  the  left- 
nerve.  In  the  case  of  the  right  nerve  the  injury  had  lasted 
three  years  and  a  half  before  a  section  of  it  was  made,  and  it  re" 
quired  four  weeks  for  the  reflex  troubles  to  disappear.  In  the 
case  of  the  left  nerve  the  injury  had  lasted  only  four  months, 
and  two  weeks  were  sufficient  to  do  away  with  the  reflex 
troubles  after  the  section  of  the  nerve  had  been  made. 

Consideration  of  tbe  case  brings  to  light  many  ques- 
tions. The  cause  of  all  the  trouble  ?  A  contused  wound 
of  the  supra-orbital  nerve  resulting,  most  probably,  in  a 
localized  perineuritis.  If  a  localized  perineuritis  with  ac- 
cumulation of  leucocytes  in  the  nerve  sheath,  why  is  tiiere 
rather  a  tendency  to  the  increase  than  to  an  absorption  of 
these  leucocytes?  Two  possibilities  suggest  themselves — 
the  superficial  position  of  the  supra-orbital  nerve,  and  axy 
inherited  diathesis.  The  position  of  the  nerve  makes  it  the- 
constant  recipient  of  more  or  less  grievous  insults — such  a& 
pressure  of  the  hat,  lying  on  the  face  while  asleep,  move- 
ments of  the  eyebrow,  as  in  frowning,  etc.,  circulatory 
changes  brought  about  by  changes  in  the  atmosphere,  etc. 
As  to  the  diathesis,  there  is  a  family  and  an  individual  his- 
tory of  rheumatism.  Mr.  C.  has  had  rheumatism  in  his 
arm  and  has  the  "  rheumatic  pharynx."  The  iiistory  of  the 
case  shows  that  all  of  the  reflex  troubles  did  not  follow  im- 
mediately upon  the  receipt  of  the  injury,  but  that  it  re- 
quired several  mouths  for  the  full  picture  to  be  completed. 
It  would  be  interesting  to  know  why  as  a  reflex  from  in- 
jury to  the  supra-orbital  nerve  the  only  fibers  of  the  orbicu- 
laris which  respond  in  this  case  are  those  of  the  inferior 
palpebral  portion  of  tbe  muscle.  Another  interesting  point 
is  that  the  reflex  troubles  do  not  confine  themselves  to  one 
eve,  but  appear  in  both  eyes  and  differ  only  in  degree,  be- 
ing more  severe  in  the  eye  whose  nerve  was  injured.  It  i.s 
unusual  enough  that  a  person  should  have  rccciMd  an  in- 
jury to  the  right  supra-orbital  nerve,  and  then  four  year& 
later  to  the  left,  and  both  injuries  lie  severe  enough  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  reflex  troubles  whose  tendency  was  to  increase  iw 
severitv.  In  comparing  the  symptoms  of  the  two  cases — 
one  at  the  end  of  three  years  and  a  half  and  ihe  other  at 
the  end  of  frmr  months — I  find  that  they  cliflfiT  only  in  de- 
gree. Whether  the  thrce-vear.s-and-a-half  subjection  of  the 
eyes  to  a  pathological  reflex  agency  left  the  eyes  when 
cured  more  susceptible  to  a  similar  agency  coming  into 
force  later,  there  is  little  in  the  two  cases  to  help  us  in  de- 
ciding. 

The  constant  current  was  tiiid  in  ihi-^  <asc,  one  pole 
being  applied  to  the  n;ipe  of  the  ncc-k,  the  other  to  the 
region  of  the  eye  and  supra-orbilal  nerve.  Its  only  effect 
was  to  increase  the  severity  of  the  reflex  troubles.  Though 
electricity  was  applied  after  the  section  of  the  nerve,  during 
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its  process  of  healing,  I  believe  the  applications  in  no  way 
hastened  the  cure,  which  must  be  attributed  entirely  to  the 
section  of  the  nerve. 


THE  USE  OF  THE  ACTUAL  CAUTERY 

IN   mFECTED   ULCERS  OF  THE  CORNEA.* 

By  JOHN   HERBERT   CLAIBORNE,  M.  D. 

The  first  use  of  the  actual  cautery  in  diseases  of  the 
eye  is  said  to  have  been  in  the  time  of  Hippocrates  (1). 
We  are  told  that  Ilippocrates  destroyed  growths  on  the  in- 
ner surface  of  the  lid  with  iron  brought  to  red  heat. 

Celsus  (2)  likewise  used  it  in  tear-sac  fistula  and  in 
trichiasis.  Later  on,  Razck  (3),  the  Arabian,  employed  it 
to  cure  tear-sac  fistula. 

In  1870,  Korn  (4)  was  the  first  to  employ  the  galvano- 
cauicry  in  trachoma.  Just  (5)  and  Schmidt-Rimpler  (6) 
failed  to  convince  themselves  of  its  benefit  in  this  disease, 
and  thereafter  for  a  time  the  procedure  fell  into  disuse.  It 
rcuiained  for  an  American,  a  Californian,  Martinache  (7),  to 
l)e  the  first  to  employ  the  actual  cautery  in  affections  of  the 
cornea. 

In  1872  he  exhibited  at  a  meeting  of  a  medical  society 
in  San  Francisco  several  patients  who  had  been  cured  of 
ulcers  of  the  cornea  by  the  employment  of  the  actual  cau- 
tery. 

Almost  at  the  same  time  Samolsohn  (8),  of  Cologne, 
recdiiiinended  thi'  galvano-cautery  in  trachoma,  tear-sac 
fistula,  and  blepharitis  ulcerosa. 

It  is  remarkable  that  so  many  should  have  used  the 
actual  cautery  and  the  galvano-cautery  in  affections  of  the 
lid  and  should  have  omitted  to  em[)loy  it  or  suggest  its  use 
in  affections  of  the  cornea.  After  the  publication  of  Mar- 
tinache it  was  talcen  np  by  Oohnheim,  Sattler  (9),  Gayet 
(10),  I'asserat  (II),  Wecker,  Fuchs,  Kuhnt,  Nieden,  and 
others  in  Europe.  The  advocates  of  this  method  of  treat- 
ment, I  believe,  are  comparatively  rare  in  this  country. 
Gruening  (12)  has  declared  himself  in  its  favor  in  the  treat- 
ment of  ulcu*  serpens,  and  in  1885,  in  the  Archioes  of  Oph- 
thalmolo(jy.  classically  stated  his  conclusions. 

It  would  be  defining  my  intention  more  accurately  to 
«ay  that  I  purpose  to  consider  the  use  of  the  fire  cautery  in 
those  ulcers  of  the  cornea  which  are,  strictly  speaking,  the 
result  of  infection  through  an  abrasion  of  the  corneal  epi- 
thelium in  whatever  way  that  may  occur.  And  perhaps  I 
might  put  my  meaning  in  a  nutshell  by  saying  that  I  mean 
the  serpent  ulcer  of  Saomisch  and  the  superficial  wandering 
rodent  ulcer.  These  two  affections  are  unquestionably  the 
result  of  direct  infection  from  without.  By  the  teru)  ser- 
pent ulcer  I  mean  that  deep-seated,  perforating,  dissecting 
ulcer  that  insinuates  itself  between  the  layers  of  the  cornea 
and  may  finally  l)urst  into  the  anterior  chamber,  in  which  it 
deposits  pus,  causing  the  condition  known  as  liypopyon. 
By  the  terra  superficial  rodent  ulcer  I  mean  that  form  of 
ulcer  which  is  restricted  in  its  ravages  to  the  superficial  area 
of  the  cornea,  dissecting  up  and  destroying  the  epithelium 

*  Read  before  the  Section  in  Ophthalmology  and  Otolopy  of  the  Ki'w 
York  Academy  of  Medicine,  A|)ril  'in,  1891. 


alone,  propagating  itself  sometimes  by  spreading  uniformly 
peripherically  by  a  "zone  of  propagation,"  as  Gruening  has 
denominated  it,  sometimes  by  throwing  out  slender  rami- 
fications that  meander  and  end  like  blind  lanes.  No  hy- 
popyon is  associated  with  this  form  of  ulcer.  There  is  often 
over  the  surface  that  has  been  attacked  a  curd-like  scum 
which  can  be  removed  by  gentle  means. 

Scliweigger  (13)  refers  to  this  form  of  ulcer  and  de- 
nominates it  with  others  as  ulcus  rodens  cornea?.  He  con- 
siders it  a  rare  affection.  Such  has  not  been  my  experi- 
ence; it  has  frequently  come  under  my  observation. 

That  the  actual  cautery  should  be  a  rational  procedure 
in  infected  ulcers  of  the  cornea,  perhaps  all  are  willing  to 
admit.  That  it  has  been  proved  abundantly  to  be  an  eflS- 
cient  remedy,  the  experience  of  many  observers  testifies. 

I  have  no  statistical  experience  to  recite,  but  the  con- 
stant use  of  the  actual  cautery  in  infected  ulcers  of  the 
cornea  for  the  last  six  years  convinces  me  that  it  is  the  most . 
rapid  and  certain  method  of  checking  an  infection  in  the 
cornea.  One  case  in  particular  is  especially  to  the  point, 
although  it  was  a  case,  more  strictly  speaking,  of  abscess : 

An  old  woman  of  sixty  years  lay  in  the  uppermost  story  of 
a  tenement  house  in  August,  in  a  feather  bed,  panting  like  a 
tired  dog.  She  saffered  from  cancer  of  the  breast,  and  two 
years  before  had  had  facial  paralysis  of  the  left  side  from  riding 
exposed  in  the  wind.  Her  left  eye  had  been  more  or  less  sore 
ever  since.  I  found  facial  paralysis,  epiphora,  and  a  large  ab- 
scess combined  with  nicer  in  the  lower  half  of  the  cornea. 
Almost  the  entiie  lower  half  of  the  cornea  was  filled  with  pes. 
The  bottom  of  the  anterior  chamber  could  not  be  seen.  The 
tension  of  the  eve  was  decidedly  increased.  The  actual  cautery 
nnder  cocaine  ana3«tliesia  was  applied  and  the  entire  abscess 
burnt  down  to  the  level  of  the  surrounding  cornea.  In  the 
burning,  the  aqueous  fluid  was  gently  evacuated.  Relief  of  pain 
was  immediate.  The  eye  improved  for  several  days,  when  the 
abscess  was  observed  to  be  on  the  increase  again.  The  cautery 
was  repeated  as  before  and  was  attended  by  evacuation  of  the 
anterior  chamber.  Tlie  abscess  immedintely  improved.  The 
infiltration  commenced  to  be  absorbed  and  the  ulcer  to  become 
smaller.  The  patient  would  have  pain  as  long  as  the  fistula  in 
the  cornea  was  closed  ;  as  soon  as  the  tension  from  within  was 
diminished  by  the  bursting  of  the  cornea,  relief  would  be  ex- 
perienced. She  had  been  kept  on  the  use  of  atropine  before 
this  time.  Eserine  was  instilled  then  three  times  a  day,  and 
the  use  of  atropine  was  discontinued. 

Immediate  improvement  followed  this  change  and  the  cornea 
closed  for  good.  The  cautery  was  used  once  more  two  weeks 
later  in  order  to  hasten  the  absorption  of  the  infiltration.  At 
the  end  of  two  months  tiie  patient  was  seen  again.  She  had 
been  operated  upon  for  the  cancer  and  had  made  a  good  recov- 
ery. A  small  leucoma  adhterens  was  found  in  the  lower  por- 
tion of  the  cornea.  The  lens  had  escaped  scot-free.  The  cornea 
was  clear  and  healthy  up  to  the  nuirgin  of  the  leucoma.  I 
feel  certain  that  this  eye  was  on  the  point  of  destrnction,  and 
that  it  was  saved  through  the  actual  cautery.  I  feel  equally 
certain  that  no  other  remedy  would  have  saved  it.  The  abscess 
probably  started  as  an  ulcer  that  arose  from  injury  to  the  un- 
covered cornea.  The  ulcer  became  converted  into  an  abscess, 
and,  indeed,  throughout  the  entire  time  there  was  an  excavation 
over  the  apex  of  tiic  abscess. 

Gructiiug  considers  tiie  actual  cautery  |iailicnlarly  indi- 
catc<l    in    the   iiici|)icl)t   stage    of    the    ulcus   serpens,    and 
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thinks  that  in  the  more  advanced  stage  of  the  disease,  when 
there  is  infectious  material  in  the  anterior  chamber,  the 
comhined  effect  of  the  Saemisch  section  and  the  actual  cau- 
tery is  preferable. 

For  six  vears  I  have  not  used  the  Saeraisch  section 
under  these  circumstances.  I  have  supplanted  it  entirely 
by  the  actual  cautery.  I  find  that  often  after  the  first  ap- 
plication the  deposit  is  absorbed,  and  I  always  find  it 
diminished. 

As  we  know,  the  pain  in  ulcus  serpens  is  excessive,  par- 
ticularly at  night.  For  this,  morphine  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary when  the  disease  is  treated  on  the  expectant  plan.  I 
have  known  this  pain  entirely  relieved  by  the  cauterv,  so 
that  a  patient  who  has  not  slept  for  nights  has  a  sound  rest 
Sfter  the  use  of  the  cautery.  I  am  stating,  perhaps,  a  trite 
observation  when  I  remark  that  there  is  great  pain  on  the 
top  of  the  head.  The  patients  say  their  scalp  is  sore  to  the 
touch.  This  symptom  is  always  removed  by  thorough  ap- 
plications of  the  cautery.  I  think  the  secret  of  curing 
ulcus  serpens  with  the  cautery  lies  in  itsthorougli  use.  The 
depth  of  the  ulcer  should  be  charred  and  light  touches  lie 
applied  to  the  "zone  of  propagation."  F'astidious  handling 
of  the  cautery  will  serve  only  to  irritate  an  infected  ulcer 
of  the  cornea.  In  the  majority  of  cases  I  have  kept  the 
eye  under  the  influence  of  atropine,  but  I  do  not  consider 
it  necessary  in  all  cases.  I  never  use  eserine  unless  there 
is  perforation  of  the  cornea. 

I  think  there  should  be  a  difference  in  the  manner  of 
touching  the  cornea  in  ulcus  serpens  and  ulcus  rodens,  and 
I  think  the  instruments  employed  should  be  somewhat  dif- 
ferent. There  are  two  platinum  probes  in  the  shops  here 
that  are  known  as  Gruening's  cautery  probes.  One  is  niu<-h 
more  delicate  and  slender  than  the  other.  The  heavier  one, 
I  think,  should  be  employed  in  ulcus  serpens  and  the  lighter 
one  in  ulcus  rodens.  In  the  latter  disease  the  epithelium 
alone  is  affected,  and  the  intention  should  be  to  destroy  only 
the  superficies  of  the  cornea.  In  ulcus  serpens,  as  has  been 
said,  a  more  thorough  and  deeper  destruction  is  desired. 
In  ulcus  rodens  the  heated  probe  should  be  carried  in  suc- 
cessive touches  around  the  edge  of  the  entire  ulcer  and,  in 
ca«e  its  branches  meander,  to  the  limit  of  the  ramifications. 
I  have  often  tried  cauterizing  the  periphery  alone,  but  it 
does  not  succeed  in  stopping  the  process.  1  am  convinced 
that  it  is  necessary  to  destroy  the  center  likewise.  One 
cauterization  will  often  stop  the  process  in  each  form,  and 
I  have  never  known  a  case  in  which  three  cauterizations 
failed  to  do  so.  It  has  been  asserted  that  a  dense  Icucoma 
follows  the  use  of  the  cautery  in  ulcus  serpens.  I  have 
never  known  it  to  happen  ;  and  I  liave  seen  facets  result 
only  when  the  ulcer  was  deep  and  destructive  and  re|)eated 
cauterizations  were  necessary.  I  have  never  known  a  facet 
to  result  from  the  use  of  the  light  probe  in  ulcus  rodens. 
Martinache  used  a  "  button  sound  "  and  a  spirit-lamp  in  his 
experiments.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  probe  I  have  described 
is  »imilarly  constructed.  He  also  used  a  strabismus  hook. 
I  fail  to  see  how  any  one  can  prefer  the  galvano-cautery  or 
the  thermo-cautery  to  the  simple  device  of  Martinache  and 
Gruening. 

The  heat  fn  in  the  thermo-cautery  and  the  galvano-cau- 


tery is  so  great  that  it  necessarily  produces  evil  effects  from 
radiation.  For  the  same  reason  it  is  more  likely  to  cause 
perforation  of  the  cornea.  Moreover,  on  account  of  the  dis- 
tance of  the  glowing  point  from  the  hand  of  the  surgeon  in 
these  appliances,  there  is  greater  uncertainty  in  making  the 
application  accurately.  The  opposite  of  all  these  objections 
seems  to  me  to  be  the  case  with  the  platinum  probe. 

Yet  the  probe  contains  enough  heat  to  thoroughly  and 
effectually  destroy  the  infectious  material,  and  it  unques- 
tionably requires  greater  deftness  to  use  the  probe,  for 
it  has  to  be  transferred  rapidly  from  the  flame  of  the 
lamp  to  the  infected  area.  I  think  a  large  spirit-lamp  pref- 
erable to  a  small,  on  account  of  the  greater  heat  produced 
by  a  large  flame.  It  is  important  that  the  probe  be  held 
in  the  apex  of  the  flame,  in  order  to  avoid  the  gaseous  re- 
gion in  the  center,  where  the  heat  is  not  so  intense.  I 
think  success  in  the  use  of  the  actual  cautery  depends  like- 
wise upon  the  smoothness  with  which  it  is  applied.  Rough 
handling  of  an  eye  affected  with  ulcer  of  the  cornea  will 
materially  modify  the  result  of  treatment.  I  have  known 
the  stop-speculum  to  be  used  and  the  ball  to  be  steadied 
by  conjunctival  forceps  when  the  cautery  was  applied. 
These  procedures  invest  cauterization  with  the  dignity  of 
an  operation,  and  invariably  frighten  and  demoralize  the 
patient.  I  fail  to  see  the  necessity  of  employing  them. 
The  following  method  is  more  rational  and  is  perfectly  effi- 
cacious if  properly  observed :  The  patient  being  seated, 
the  surgeon  stands  at  the  back  of  his  chair.  The  patient's 
head  rests  firmly  against  the  chest  of  the  surgeon.  The 
probe  is  held  in  the  right  hand,  and  an  assistant  holds  the 
.spirit-lamp  to  the  loft  of  the  surgeon  on  a  plane  with  the 
patient's  eye,  but  in  such  a  way  that  he  does  not  see  it. 
The  patient  being  directed  to  look  up,  the  eyelashes  and 
the  border  of  the  upper  lid  are  pressed  by  the  ball  of  the 
left  iodcx  finger  against  the  supra-orbital  ridge.  The  lashes 
and  border  of  the  lower  lid  are  caught  by  the  ball  of  the 
middle  finder  and  pressed  against  the  infra-orbital  ridge. 
The  eye  is  then  held  firmly  by  gentle  pressure  backward. 

The  probe  is  held  in  the  apex  of  the  flame  until  it  is  at 
a  white  heat.  It  should  then  be  transferred  rapidly  to  the 
eye  and  lightly  laid  upon  the  surface  of  the  ulcer.  1  think 
it  a  mistake  to  permit  the  probe  to  remain  on  the  cornea 
until  it  becomes  cold.  It  should  be  lightly  applied  and 
lightly  removed,  and  I  can  best  describe  the  movement  by 
the  colloquial  expression  "  touch  and  go."  At  the  moment 
of  contact  of  the  probe  with  the  cornea  there  is  a  mild  ex- 
plosion and  a  smell  of  burnt  horn  immediately  follows. 

I  am  accustomed  to  wash  the  eye,  conjunctival  sac,  and 
lids  after  the  use  of  the  cautery  with  a  solution  of  bichloride 
of  mercury  (1  to  5,000).  A  thin  pad  of  cotton,  wet  in  this 
solution,  is  tucked  neatly  over  the  closed  eye,  thin  layers 
of  absorbent  cotton  are  laid  over  this,  and  a  compressory 
bandage  is  applied.  This  is  allowed  to  remain  on  for  twelve 
or  eighteen  hours,  unless  it  becomes  uncomfortable,  in 
which  case  the  patient  is  directed  to  remove  it  and  to  bathe 
the  eye  every  hour  or  two  with  a  hot  solution  of  borax  of 
the  strength  of  a  leaspooiiful  to  a  pint  of  water. 

At  the  first  blush  one  would  imagine  that  cocaine  was  a 
great  boon  in  cauterization  of  the  cornea.     I  have  never 
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known  pain  experienced  from  the  cautery  under  the  use  of 
cocaine,  and  I  have  used  the  cautery  upon  the  cornea  with- 
out the  use  of  cocaine  without  pain. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  cornea  is  anaesthetic  in  ulcus 
serpens,  and  if  I  should  he  so  unfortunately  placed  as  to  be 
compelled  to  perform  this  operation  without  cocaine  or 
general  anajsthesia,  I  should  assure  the  patient  it  could  be 
done  without  pain.  Nevertheless,  I  advocate  the  use  of 
cocaine.  I  have  alre.idy  published  ray  views  on  the  use  of 
atropine  and  eserine  in  cases  of  ulcer  that  are  treated  by 
the  actual  cautery.  The  treatment  of  infected  ulcers  o/the 
cornea  by  the  actual  cautery  has  become  routine  treatment 
in  my  hands.  I  can  not  formulate  my  opinions  in  this 
matter  more  succinctly  than  by  saying: 

1.  The  actual  cautery  is  indicated  in  all  infected  ulcers 
of  the  cornea. 

2.  When  properly  and  thoroughly  applied,  it  acts  (]uick- 
Iv,  safely,  and  happily. 
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An  TTnezpected  Cause  of  Puerperal  Fever. — "  Professor  Paramuchi 
lias  reported  a  cn.-e  of  piiei|ieial  fever  in  wliieh  a  very  unexpected 
cause  was  brought  to  light — that  is  to  say,  the  putrid  remains  of  a  tape- 
worm in  the  uterus.  No  untoward  symptoms  seem  to  have  occurred 
until  the  tenth  day  after  delivery,  when  the  patient  became  feverish 
and  prostrate,  and  lost  iier  appetite.  The  lochial  secretion  was  very 
foul.  Large  doses  of  quinine  were  ordered,  but  no  effect  was  produced 
on  the  temperature,  which  the  next  day  was  104-2°.  The  uterus  was 
consequently  washed  out,  two  catheters  being  used  for  the  purpose,  as 
a  regular  uterine  instrument  was  not  at  hand.  The  outlet  catheter, 
after  discharging  some  very  foetid  fluid,  was  choked  up  by  what  was 
found  to  be  a  putrid  tapeworm.  This  was  of  course  removed  and  sub- 
limate irrigations  given,  and  the  symptoms  soon  disappeared.  Regard- 
ing the  question  of  how  the  ta[)eworm  came  to  be  in  the  uterus,  in- 
quiries elicited  the  fact  that  a  few  days  before  her  confinement  the  jia- 
tient  had  iiecn  suffering  from  dysenteric  symptoms,  and,  in  view  of  her 
condition,  had  not  taken  any  medicine.  It  is  probable  that  the  worm 
managed  to  migrate  after  delivery  from  the  rectum  to  the  vagina,  and 
that  there  it  died  and  became  putrid." — Lancet. 

The  Uedical  Association  of  Central  New  York  (including  the  coun- 
ties of  Cayuga,  Chenango,  Cortland,  Krie,  Genesee,  Livingston,  Madi- 
son, Monroe,  Onondaga,  Ontario,  Orleans,  Oswego,  Seneca,  Wayne, 
Wyoming,  and  Yates)  will  hold  its  twenty-fourth  annual  meeting  in 
Muffnio  on  Tuesday,  June  2d,  under  the  presidency  of  Dr.  Xathan 
.lacobson,  of  Syracuse.  The  programme  gives  the  titles  of  forty-two 
papers. 
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ONE    OF   THE    DANGERS   OF    HEALTH    RESORTS. 

In  the  selection  of  a  health  resort  for  a  patient  the  physi- 
cian necessarily  exercises  great  caution.  He  should  know  thor- 
oughly, and  if  possible  by  personal  examination,  the  climato- 
logical  factors  which  enter  into  the  problem.  He  must  con- 
sider the  altitude,  the  relative  humidity,  and  the  average  tem- 
perature of  the  region  he  recommends,  and  must  also  under- 
stand the  nature  of  its  prevailing  winds,  the  daily  extremes  and 
suddenness  of  changes  of  temperature,  the  contiguity  of  water 
and  forest,  and  the  comparative  number  of  clear  and  cloudy  or 
rainy  days.  It  is  well,  too,  if  he  is  familiar  with  its  flora.  But 
even  if  the  well-trained  physician  is  conversant  with  each  and 
all  of  these  particulars,  which  unfortunately  is  by  no  means 
commonly  the  case,  there  are  certain  other  points  of  great  im- 
portance which  he  seldom  or  never  takes  the  trouble  to  investi- 
gate personally. 

While  it  may  be  considered  sufficient  as  a  rule  to  make  a 
moderately  carefid  choice  of  the  climate  appropriate  for  an  in- 
valid, how  many  physicians  deem  it  an  additional  and  an  im- 
perative duty  to  familiarize  themselves  with  the  minute  details 
regarding  the  water-supply,  sewerage  system,  food,  and  com- 
forts of  the  dwelling-place  which  the  patient  mnst  enter  upon 
his  arrival  at  his  destination?  Manifestly  these  are  matters  of 
no  trifling  interest.  No  invalid  would  voluntarily  spend  his 
season  of  recuperation  in  a  house  of  which  the  water-sapply 
was  contaminated  by  unhealthfnl  surface  drainage,  of  which 
the  rooms  were  infected  by  inefficient  methods  of  sewerage,  or 
in  which  there  might  have  been  immediately  preceding  his 
coming  some  patient  with  typhoid  fever,  diphtheria,  measles, 
scarlet  fever,  or  other  contagious  or  infections  disease.  Yet 
the  patient  is  generally  left  to  run  the  gantlet  of  these  dan- 
gers, and  he  may  thank  kind  fortune  if  he  not  only  escapes 
them  unscathed,  but  also  improves  or  recovers  from  bis  orginal 
malady. 

We  will  not  stop  to  examine  all  of  the  ambuscades  made  by 
disease  to  await  victims  at  many  health  resorts,  bnt  will  par- 
ticularize with  regard  to  one  only.  Among  communicable  dis- 
orders, consumption  or  tuberculosis  takes  rank  as  the  chief 
destroyer  of  mankind.  Moreover,  it  is  precisely  those  afflicted 
with  this  dread  disease  who  receive  marked  benefit  from  cer- 
tain climates,  and  who  therefore  congregate  in  large  numbers 
in  such  regions  as  seem  most  favorable  for  their  improvement. 
In  this  country  they  select  Florida,  the  Ourolinas,  Colorado, 
and  Southern  California;  in  Europe,  certain  portions  of  the 
Mediterranean  coast.  A  legion  of  hotels  aid  boarding-houses 
has  sprung  up  to  meet  the  requirements  of  this  migration. 
Now,  in  the  light  of  recent  medical  discovery,  each  tuberculous 
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patient  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  nidus  of  tubercular  germs.  From 
him  others  may  be  contaminated  by  inhaling  the  specific  mi- 
crobes which  exist  in  his  lungs  and  which  are  continually  being 
ejected  from  hiin  by  expectoration.  While  this  is  not  a  pleas- 
ant subject  to  dwell  upon,  it  is  important  that  consumptives 
themselves  as  well  as  other  people  should  more  generally  real- 
ize the  nature  of  this  menace  to  the  health  of  the  public. 
Comparatively  few  tuberculous  patients  are  as  yet  aware  of  the 
infective  nature  of  the  discharges  from  their  lungs  and  of  the 
need  for  their  destruction,  although  it  is  now  ten  years  since 
Weich-elbaum,  of  Vienna,  caused  numberless  rabbits  to  die  of 
tuberculosis  by  having  them  breathe  air  which  was  made  to 
pass  over  the  sputa  of  human  consumptives  before  it  reached 
their  cages.  The  bacilli  of  the  disease,  discovered  by  Koch, 
are  present  in  large  numbers  in  the  expectoration,  bnt  they 
are  not  specially  dangerous  so  long  as  they  are  not  dry  enough 
to  be  blown  about  in  the  atmosphere  and  to  be  inhaled  and  be- 
gin devastations  anew  in  some  delicate  bnt  still  healthy  pul- 
monary organ.  We  say,  then,  and  desire  to  emphasize  these 
facts,  that  consumptive  patients  are  not  fully  aware  of  the 
venom  that  is  in  them,  that  their  relatives  and  friends  do  not 
know  of  the  danger,  and  particularly  that  this  knowledge  has 
certainly  not  yet  reached  the  hotels  and  boarding-houses  of  the 
health  resorts;  and  we  might  further  add  that  even  the  physi- 
cians at  many  of  these  climatological  stations  seem  not  yet  to 
have  awakened  to  the  need  of  acting  upon  the  re.sults  of  recent 
medical  researches. 

Let  us  examine  almost  any  one  of  these  hotels  or  boarding- 
honses.  In  many  of  their  rooms  for  years  consumptive  patients 
have  passed  whole  seasons,  taking  no  precautions  as  to  the  ulti- 
mate destination  of  the  bacilli  which  emanated  from  them. 
They  spend  whole  days  upon  spacious  verandas,  on  whose  floors 
are  innumerable  tell-tale  stains,  each  at  some  time  or  another 
the  temporary  resting-place  of  numbers  of  tubercular  germs. 
The  warm  sun  and  the  gentle  airs,  which  are  the  special  feat- 
ures of  such  resorts,  both  favor  microbic  desiccation  and  local 
dissemination.  What  chance,  tlieii,  we  ask,  has  the  coiisump- 
■  ••  to  avoid  further  inoculation  of  his  wounded  pulmonary  tis- 
.••3?  What  o|)portunity  have  the  healthy  relatives  or  friends 
who  accompany  the  patient,  or  other  winter  visitors,  to  escape 
the  risks  of  breathing  this  bacillus-laden  atmosphere  ? 

It  will  be  seen  that  tlie  consumptive  owes  it  to  his  fel- 
low-oieo  to  protect  tbero  from  contagion  as  far  as  possible, 
i'liis  he  can  do  to  a  great  extent  by  the  careful  destruction  of 
his  expectoration.  At  the  large  apothecaries'  shops  paper  cups 
are  to  be  had  by  the  dozen  at  a  small  price,  which  after  use  can 
he  burned.  The  keepers  of  hotels  should  see  that  the  rooms  of 
tuberculous  patients  are  plainly  and  appropriately  furnished  for 
their  special  use  under  the  advice  of  a  physician,  and  after  the 
departure  have  thera  properly  disinfected  and  renovated.  In 
-M  h  rooms,  in  the  long  corridors,  and  upon  all  of  the  piazzas 
'•re  should  be  an  abundant  snpply  of  cuspidors  ;  these  should 
always  be  half  Hlled  with  water,  and  the  contents  should  be 
l)nrned  or  otherwise  destroyed  daily.  The  verandas  should 
be  thoroughly  scrubbed  with  soap  and  water  or  with  sonic  an- 


tiseptic solution  daily.  But  naturally  our  chief  reliance  must 
be  placed  upon  the  education  of  the  invalids  themselves  and 
their  relatives  or  attendants  to  a  knowledge  of  the  facts,  and 
upon  their  conscientious  and  scrupulous  carrying  out  of  the 
procedures  recommended.  In  the  mean  time,  until  these  inno- 
vations are  made,  consumptives  and  other  delicate  visitors  to 
such  winter  resorts  will  do  better  to  flee  to  farms  or  to  tents 
and  camp  out  upon  the  hotel  grounds,  or  in  the  pine  woods,  or 
among  the  mountain  solitudes,  than  to  endanger  their  future 
in  rooms  which  reek  with  the  germs  left  by  former  occupants 
or  upon  verandas  where  lurk  virulent  and  insidious  enemies. 


MINOR   PABAGh'APJJS. 

THE  FORM  OF  THE  THORAX  PARTLY  DETERMINED  BY 
GRAVITATION. 

In  the  Proceedivgs  of  the  Royal  Societij,  Dr.  Anderson  Stu- 
art furnishes  a  simple  means  of  ilemonstration  of  the  impor- 
tant part  played  by  gravitation  in  molding  the  form  of  the  ver- 
tebrate thorax.  It  is  well  known  that  quadrupeds  have  the 
transverse  section  of  the  thorax  elliptical  with  the  long  axis 
vertical,  while  in  adult  man  tlie  transverse  diameter  exceeds 
the  antero-posterior.  That  this  change  is  largely  brought  about 
by  the  influence  of  gravitatiim  is  shown  by  means  of  a  hoop 
made  of  crinoline  steel  half  an  inch  wide  and  about  six  feet 
long.  It  should  be  first  held  so  that  its  plane  is  vertical ;  its 
form  will  be  that  of  an  ellipse.  It  should  then  be  grasped 
firmly  between  the  forefinger  and  thumb  of  one  hand,  and  the 
internal  face  of  the  portion  grasped  gradually  turned  till  it 
looks  straight  forward.  The  front  part  of  the  hoop  will  be 
lower  and  the  diameters  will  approximate  each  other.  The 
turning  is  to  be  continued  until  the  face  which  looked  straight 
forward  looks  upward  and  forward,  so  that  the  [ilane  of  the 
grasped  portion  corresponds  to  that  in  which  the  lower  dorsal 
region  of  the  vertebral  column  of  man  lies.  The  transverse 
diameter  now  exceeds  the  antero-posterior,  and  the  exact  curve 
and  direction  of  the  surface  of  the  lower  ribs  are  reproduced. 
The  twist  in  the  long  axis  of  the  rib  and  the  great  hollow  on 
each  side  of  the  vertebral  column  also  appear. 


"PROTECTED"   TRIAL   LENSES. 

It  may  he  a  source  of  interest  and  profit  to  those  of  our 
professional  brethren  who  believe  in  the  justice  and  equity  of 
our  present  tariff  laws  to  read  the  advertisement  of  a  well- 
known  firm  of  opticians  of  Philadelphia,  in  the  0]>hthalmic  Re- 
rievi,  a  magazine  published  in  London.  The  last  sentence  of 
the  advertisement  reads:  "If  you  are  contemplating  the  pur- 
chase of  a  set  of  trial  lenses,  do  not  omit  to  ask  for  a  descrip- 
tion of  complete  set,  containing   110  pairs  of  mounted 

lenses,  trial  frames,  etc.,  in  handsome  morocco  and  phish-lined 
case,  for  $60.00,  £12  (excepting  in  the  U.  S..  where  price  is 
$75.00)."  It  seems  like  a  fair  inquiry  to  ask  how  it  is  that  this 
firm  can  transport  their  wares  to  London  and  sell  them  in  com- 
petition with  the  rest  of  the  world  for  twenty  per  cent,  less 
than  their  jirice  at  home,  where  they  are  protected  against 
foreign  competition.  It  is  fair  to  infer  that  this  firm  finils  it  to 
its  profit  to  sell  its  goods  in  London  at  the  price  (juoted,  for 
tliere  is  no  reason  to  supjiose  that  its  members  are  posing  as 
philanthropists  in  behalf  of  poverty-stricken  English  ophthal- 
mologists;  and,  if  they  do  find  such  sales  profitable  in  London, 
they  could  certainly  make  an  equally  good  profit  at  the  same 


fifjures  at  home,  in  Pbiladelpliia,  where  tlie  cost  of  transporta- 
tion and  additional  handling  would  not  be  incurred.  The  eflFect 
of  oar  tariff  laws  in  this  case  seems  decidedly  in  favor  of  Eng- 
land. 


SPIXAL    PARALYSIS   IN    CHILDREN. 

Several  cases  of  this  ilisease  are  reported  by  Professor 
Charcot  in  a  recent  number  of  the  Journal  de  medecine  et  de 
chirurgie.  In  examining  into  the  antecedents  of  these  cases  a 
family  history  of  nervous  disease  is  frequently  found.  Hysteria, 
epilepsy,  insanity,  and  various  other  nervous  affections  are  not 
nncoramon.  This  is,  bowevtr,  in  contradiction  of  Cordier  and 
others,  who  have  seen  the  disease  occur  epidemically.  In  one 
case  reported  by  tlie  author  fatigue  seemed  to  play  an  important 
etiological  r61e.  On  the  third  day  after  excessive  fatigue  the 
child  became  delirious  and  one  of  the  legs  was  found  to  be 
paialyzed.  The  case  was  peculiar  from  the  fact  that  but  one 
limb  was  attacked  at  the  outset.  The  paralysis  did  not  change 
from  place  to  place  and  finally  locate  itself  in  one  member,  as  is 
frequently  the  case.  Pain,  though  a  rare  symptom,  was  present 
in  this  case.  It  was  confined  to  the  sciatic  region  and  was  very 
severe.  Complete  loss  of  all  electrical  reaction  indicated  that 
all  hope  of  cure  was  gone.  A  second  patient  was  attacked 
without  apparent  cause.  Chilliness  was  the  only  symptom  at 
the  onset,  and  was  followed  in  the  evening  by  paralysis  of  the 
left  leg.  On  the  following  day  the  left  hand  also  was  involved. 
The  bladder  was  soon  affected,  which  resulted  in  retention  of 
urine  for  several  days.  This  is  a  symptom  of  frequent  occur- 
rence in  children. 


THE   TJXIVERSITY   OF   PENNSYLVANIA. 

The  energetic  provost  of  the  university,  Dr.  'William  Pep- 
per, is  reported  to  have  offered  $50,000  toward  a  permanent 
endowment  fund  of  $2.50,000  for  the  Medical  Department,  and 
$1,000  a  year  toward  an  annual  guarantee  fund  of  $20,000  for 
five  years.  The  offer  is  subject  to  the  provisions  that  the  uni- 
versity shall  decide,  before  June  1st,  upon  the  establishment  of 
a  four-year  obligatory  graded  course,  to  be  put  in  operation 
before  September  1,  1893;  and  that  the  endowment  and  guar- 
antee funds  be  fully  subscribed  before  January  1,  1893.  The 
medical  faculty  has  pledged  itself  to  carry  out  the  first  require- 
ment, and  its  members  have  subscribed  $10,000  a  year  toward 
the  guarantee  fund;  so  that  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
school  will  soon  be  in  the  condition  to  which  the  provost's 
efforts  are  directed. 

A   NEW   WAY   TO  "BEAT"  THE    DOCTORS. 

A  WELL-KNOWN  New  York  surgeon  has  sent  us  an  advertise- 
ment that  reads  as  follows :    "  Co-operative  Medical  Service, 

West Street,  intended  to  give  service  of  best  regular 

physicians  at  nominal  rates.  50  cents  fee.  Confinements,  $3. 
Visit  or  private  office  consultation."  Our  correspondent  speaks 
of  the  scheme  denoted  by  this  advertisement  as  another  ob- 
stacle to  success  in  earning  a  livelihood  l)y  njedieal  practice, 
one  added  to  the  chronic  and  growing  competition  of  the  hos- 
pitals and  dispensaries.  We  are  confident,  however,  that  this 
venture,  utterly  foreign  as  it  is  to  American  ways,  will  delude 
only  such  patrons  as  are  not  worth  having. 


THE  QUESTION  OF  COMPULSORY  MEDICAL  EXAMINATIONS. 

The  question  of  the  power  of  a  court  to  order  a  medical 
examination  of  the  person  by  a  designated  cxiiniiner  has  been 
decided  in  the  negative  by  the  United  States  Supreme  Court, 


on  an  appeal  in  the  ease  of  a  suit  for  damages  for  personal  in- 
juries brought  by  a  lady  against  one  of  the  great  railnay  cor- 
porations. Two  of  the  judges  dissented,  but  we  presume  it 
may  be  taken  for  granted  that  the  humane  decision  mtntiined 
is  final.  The  absolute  sanctity  of  the  person,  except  in  crimi- 
nal cases,  seems  to  us  to  admit  of  no  question. 


THE   PROPOSED   PAN-AMERICAN   MEDICAL   CONGRESS. 

Dr.  Charles  A.  L.  Reed's  project  for  a  gntheriug  of  the 
medical  men  of  the  continent,  proposed  at  the  recent  meeting  of 
the  American  Medical  .Vssociation,  has  met  with  coinmcndalion 
from  men  qualified  to  form  a  trustworthy  opinion  as  to  its  prac- 
ticability, and  promises  to  result  iu  a  congress  that  will,  we 
hope,  inaugurate  a  lasting  series. 


ITEMS,    ETC. 

Infectious  Diseases  in  New  York. — We  are  indebted  to  the  Sanitary 
Bureau  of  the  Health  Department  for  the  following  statement  of  cases 
and  deaths  reported  during  the  two  weeks  ending  May  26,  1891 ; 


DISEASES. 

Week  ending  May  19. 
Casee.      1  Deaths. 

Weeli  ending  May  SG. 
cases.       Deaths. 

Typhoid  fever 

20 
238 

5       ! 

378       , 

69       1 

1 
■1 

1 
0 

2 
28 

4 
20 
15 

0 

0 

11 

0 

13 

232 

3 

364 

74 

0 

15 

3 

I 

6 
24 

Cerebro-spinal  meningitis 

0 
22 

24 

SmaU-po.\ 

0 
0 

Whooping-cough 

Erysipelas 

8 
0 

The  New  York  State  Medical  Association. — The  seventh  annual 
meeting  of  the  Fifth  District  Branch  was  held  in  Brooklyn  on  Tuesday, 
the  26th  inst.  The  attendance  was  unusually  large  and  the  proceed- 
ings were  of  more  than  ordinary  interest.  Dr.  Stephen  Smith,  of  New 
York,  was  in  the  chair  and  delivered  an  inaugural  address  that  sketched 
the  early  history  of  the  late  Dr.  Alonzo  Clark's  treatment  of  peritonitis 
in  the  wards  of  Bellevue  Hospital  about  forty  years  ago.  The  intent 
of  the  paper  was  to  recount  some  of  the  half-forgotten  victories  of 
opium  iu  a  disease  which,  as  it  had  before  been  treated,  was  fatal  in 
over  ninety  per  cent,  of  the  cases.  The  paper  was  discussed  by  Dr. 
Carroll,  Dr.  Gouley,  Dr.  Mauley,  Dr.  McCoIhim,  and  others.  On  motion 
of  Dr.  Gouley,  it  was  voted  to  carry  the  subject  of  the  treatment  of 
peritonitis  over  to  the  October  meeting  of  the  State  Associatiou,  when 
Dr.  Smith  will  be  requested  to  open  the  discussion  anew  by  reading  the 
same  paper.  The  morning  session  was  fully  occupied  by  the  discussion 
of  two  paper.?,  one  of  which  was  by  Dr.  S.  E.  Milliken.on  The  Carbolic- 
injection  Treatment  cf  Hydrocele,  showing  the  advantages  of  that  plan 
over  the  use  of  iodine  and  other  methods.  The  paper  was  discussed  by 
Dr.  W.  T.  White  and  Dr.  W.  R.  Ballon,  after  which  the  latter  presented 
his  paper  on  Acute  Prostatitis  and  Prostatic  Abscess.  Dr.  Ballou  di;^- 
cussed  the  relative  value  of  rectal  and  prostatic  incision  for  the  reloiisc 
of  pus  formed  in  the  prostate,  and  also  adveited  to  the  operation  pio- 
poscd  some  years  ago  of  attempting  the  evacuation  of  pus  by  the  ure- 
thra by  the  passage  of  «  sound.  In  this  connection,  the  chairman  re- 
ferred briefly  to  a  case  in  which  the  last-named  procedure  was  tried  by  a 
surgeon  of  eminent  position,  the  result  of  which  was  the  rapid  decline 
and  death  of  the  patient.  The  permanent  fund  of  the  branch  now  amounts 
to  over  $1,000,  which  i-  so  invested  as  to  yield  an  income  nearly  equal 
to  the  orilinary  annual  expenses  of  the  branch.  The  afternoon  session 
was  quite  well  attended  and  was  occupied  by  the  address  of  Dr.  Smith, 
above  referred  to,  and  three  other  papers — namely,  that  of  Dr.  H.  W. 
Mitchell,  on  The  Practical  Results,  especially  the  Removal  of  Sterility, 
following  the  Operation  of  Repairing  the  Lacerated  Cervix  I'teri.  A 
second  paper  was  by  Dr.  T.  .1.  Mctiillicuddy,  showing  his  experience  in 
the  use  of  axis-traction  forceps  instead  of  version.     Uc  showed  two 


forms  of  forceps  which  he  had  confidence  in  as  competent  to  obviate, 
in  the  vast  majority  of  eases,  the  emplovment  of  the  two  operations  of 
turning  and  craniotomy.  One  of  these  instruments  is  called  by  him  an 
"  anticraniotomy  forceps,"  which  in  bis  hands  has  been  the  means  of 
saving  both  child  and  mother  in  a  class  of  cases  that  would  by  some 
obstetricians  have  been  deemed  suitable  for  the  employment  of  crani. 
otomy.  The  third  paper  was  the  brief  recital  of  A  Case  of  Neuralgia 
cured  by  Operation,  by  Dr.  Reginald  Sayre.  The  cause  of  the  neural- 
■i  1  appeared  to  be  a  fracture  with  great  deformity  and  shortening  at 
.  upper  third  of  the  thigh,  with  an  extremely  small  exostosis.  The 
ration  appai  ently  was  efficient  by  reason  of  a  liberation  of  muscular 
and  aponeurotic  structures,  rather  than  from  its  effect  upon  any  nerv- 
ous elements  of  appreciable  size.  Dr.  W.  T.  White  was  elected  to  rep. 
resent  Xew  York  County  upon  the  Board  of  Direction. 

The  New  York  Dermatological  Society. — At  the  annual  meeting, 
held  on  the  2ttth  inst.,  officers  for  the  ensuing  year  were  elected  as  fol- 
lows :  Dr.  George  H.  Fox,  president  ;  Dr.  J.  A.  Fordyce,  secretary  and 
treasurer ;  and  Dr.  E.  B.  Bronson,  Dr.  H.  G.  Piffard,  and  Dr.  E.  L. 
Keyes,  members  of  the  executive  committee. 

The  Connty  Medical  Society's  Prize. — A  prize  of  the  value  of 
$100  is  offered  by  the  Medical  Society  of  the  County  of  New  York  for 
the  best  essay,  by  a  member  of  the  society  in  good  standing,  on  any 
medical  or  surgical  subject,  preference  being  given  to  original  investi- 
gations, other  things  being  equal;  but  the  committee  reserve  the  right 
not  to  award  the  prize  if  no  essay  is  presented  of  sufficient  merit.  Xo 
essay  that  reveals  the  identity  of  the  author  will  be  considered.  Each 
essay  is  to  be  inclosed  in  an  envelope  bearing  a  motto,  and  is  to  be  ac- 
companied by  another  envelope  (scaled)  bearing  the  same  motto  and 
inclosing  the  name  and  address  of  the  autlior,  this  envelope  not  to  be 
opened  until  after  the  award  is  made.  Essays  will  be  received  by  Dr. 
Andrew  H.  Smith,  chairman  of  the  committee.  No.  22  East  Forty-sec- 
ond Street,  New  York,  until  October  I,  1S91. 

Medical  Women  and  the  State  Lunatic  Asylums. — It  is  announced 
that  the  New  York  State  Civil  Service  Commission  will  hold  an  exami- 
nation of  female  candidates  for  appointment  in  the  State  lunatic  asy- 
lums, in  the  Capitol,  at  A-bany,  on  June  llih.  Candidates  must  be 
residents  of  the  State,  and  have  had  a  year's  hospital  experience  or 
been  in  general  practice  for  three  years. 

Army  Intelligence. —  Official  List  of  Vhauges  hi  tlie  Utatious  and 

Puliis  of   OJfhfn  serving  in  the   Medical  Department,    United  State* 

Army,  from  May  17  to  May  23,  1S91  : 

By  direction  of  the  Secretary,  the  following  assignments  of  recently 
appointed  medical  olBcers  are  ordered; 

LiPPiTT,  William  F.,  Jr.,  First  Lieutenant  and  Assistant  Surgeon,  will 
report  in  person  for  duty  to  the  commanding  officer,  Fort  McPher- 
son,  Georgia. 

Brookk,  Bknjami.s,  First  Lieutenant  and  Assistant  Surgeon,  will  report 
in  per.«on  to  the  commanding  officer,  Fort  Riley,  Kansas. 

Ireland,  Mekritte  W.,  First  Lieutenant  and  Assistant  Surgeon,  will 
proceed  from  Columbia  City,  Indiana,  to  Jelferson  Barracks,  Mis- 
souri, and  report  in  [jcrson  for  duty  to  the  commanding  officer  of 
that  post. 

Wells,  Gkoroe  M.,  First  Lieutenant  and  Assistant  Surgeon,  will  pro- 
ceed from  Paoli,  Indiana,  to  Columbus  Barracks,  Ohio,  and  report 
in  person  for  duty  lo  the  commanding  officer  of  that  post. 

Banister,  William  B.,  Captain  and  Assistant  Surgeon,  is  a.ssigncd  to 
duty  as  medical  officer  with  Troop  B,  Sixth  Cavalry,  while  en  route 
from  Fort  Mycr,  Virginia,  to  Fort  Washakie,  Wyoming.  On  arrival 
of  the  troop  at  its  destination.  Captain  Banister  will  return  to  his 
station  at  Washington  Barracks.  Par.  3,  .S.  O.  104,  Division  of  the 
Atlantic,  May  20,  1S91. 

Woon,  Marshall  W.,  Captain  and  Assistant  Surgeon,  is  hereby  granted 
leave  of  absence  for  one  month,  to  commence  on  or  about  the  2  'il 
instant.     Pur.  I,  S.  0.  Uti,  Division  of  the  Atlantic,  May  2i>,  I8»l. 

McCitEEitv,  Georuk,  Captain  and  Assistant  Surgeon,  is,  by  direction  of 
the  Secretary  of  War,  relieved  fioiii  duty  at  Foil  Clark,  Texas,  and 
will   report  in   person   Ui  the  commanding  officer.  Fort  Mcintosh, 


Texas,  for  duty  at  that  post.  Par.  4,  S.  O.  114,  A.  G.  0.,  May  19, 
1891. 
Skjnxer,  John  0.,  Captain  and  Assistant  Surgeon,  Fort  Davis,  Texas, 
will  proceed  at  once  to  Fort  Clark,  Texas,  and  report  to  the  com- 
manding officer  for  temporary  duty.  Par.  4,  S.  0.  44,  Department 
of  Texas,  May  13,  1891. 

Marine-Hospital  Service. — Official  List  of  the  Changes  of  Statiotis 

and  Onliis  of  Mn/ical  Officers  of  the   United  States  Marine-Hospital 

Service  for  the  <ceek  ending  May  9,  1S91: 

Austin,  IT.  W.,  Surgeon.  Detailed  as  chairman  of  Board  for  Physical 
Examination  of  Candidates  for  Appointment,  Revenue  Marine 
Service.     May  9,  1891. 

Carrington,  p.  M.,  Passed  Assistant  Surgeon.  Granted  leave  of  ab- 
sence for  twenty-three  days.     May  6,  1891. 

Brattox,  W.  D.,  Passed  Assistant  Surgeon.  When  relieved  at  Port- 
land, Oregon,  to   proceed   to  Chicago  for  duty.     May  9,  1891. 

Magruder,  G.  M.,  Passed  Assistant  Surgeon.  Detailed  as  recorder  of 
Board  for  Physical  Examination  of  Candidates  for  Appointment, 
Revenue  Marine  Service.     May  9,  1891. 

Condict,  a.  W.,  Assistant  Surgeon.  Relieved  from  duty  at  Chicago, 
Illinois,  and  ordered  to  Portland  Oregon.     May  9,  1891. 

Geddings,  H.  p.,  Assistant  Surgeon.  To  proceed  to  New  York  on 
special  duty.     May  9,  1891. 

Brown,  B.  W.,  Assistant  Surgeon.  To  report  to  commanding  officer. 
Revenue  Steamer  Rush,  on  the  14th  inst.     May  1,  1891. 

Society  Meetings  for  the  Coming  Week : 

MoxDAV,  June  1st :  German  Medical  Society  of  the  City  of  New  York ; 
Morrisania  Medical  Society  (private) ;  Brooklyn  Anatomical  and 
Surgical  Society  (private ) ;  Utica,  N.  Y.,  Medical  Library  Association ; 
Boston  Society  for  Medical  Observation  ;  St.  Albans,  \^t.,  Medical 
Association ;  Providence,  R.  1.,  Medical  Association ;  Hartford, 
Conn.,  Medical  Society;  Chicago  Medical  Society. 

Tuesday,  June  2d:  Pennsylvania  State  Medical  Society  (first  day — 
Reading) ;  Medical  Association  of  Central  New  York  (annual — Buf- 
falo) ;  New  York  Neurological  Society ;  Elmira  Academy  of  Medi- 
cine; Buffalo  Medical  and  Surgical  Association  ;  Ogdensburgh,  N.  Y., 
Medical  Association  ;  Medical  Societies  of  the  Counties  of  Columbia 
(serai-annual — Chatham),  Franklin  (semi-annual),  Herkimer  (annual 
— Herkimer),  Niagara  (annual — Lockport),  Orange  (annual — Go- 
shen), Saratoga  (annual),  Schoharie  (annual),  Ulster  (annual — Kings- 
ton), and  Yates  (annual),  N.  Y. ;  Hudson,  N.  J.  (Jersey  City),  and 
Warren,  X.  J.  (animal),  County  Medical  Societies;  Androscoggin, 
Me.,  Cotmty  Medical  Association  (Lewiston);  Baltimore  Academy 
of  Medicine. 

Wednesday,  Jmu:  3d :  State  Medical  Society  of  Wisconsin  (first  day — 
Madison) ;  Pennsylvania  State  Medical  Society  (second  day) ;  Soci- 
ety of  the  Alumni  of  BcUevue  Hospital ;  Harlem  Medical  Associa- 
tion of  the  City  of  New  York  ;  Medical  Microscopical  Society  of 
Brooklyn  ;  Medical  Societies  of  the  Counties  of  Cattaraugus  (an- 
nual) and  Richmond  (StapUton),  N.  Y. ;  Penobscot,  Me.,  County 
Medical  Society  (Bangor) ;  Orleans,  Vt.,  County  Medical  Society 
(anntial). 

Thursday,  June  4th:  State  Medical  Society  of  Wisconsin  (second  day); 
Pennsylvania  State  Medical  Society  (third  day) ;  New  York  Academy 
of  Medicine;  Society  of  Physicians  of  the  Village  of  Canandaigua  ; 
Boston  Medico-psychological  Association ;  Brooklyn  Surgical  Soci- 
ety ;  (Jbstetrical  Society  of  Philadelphia ;  United  States  Naval  Medi- 
cal Society  (Washington). 

Friday,  Jmie  5lh:  State  Medical  Society  of  Wisconsin  (third  day); 
Pennsylvania  State  Medical  Society  (fourth  day) ;  Practitioners'  So- 
ciety of  New  York  (private) ;  Baltimore  Clinical  Society. 

.Saturday,  June  Glh :  Cliidcal  Society  of  the  New  York  Post-graduate 
Medical  School  and  Hospital ;  Manhattan  Medical  and  Surgical  So- 
ciety (privatcl  ;   Miller's  River,  Mass.,  Medical  .'society. 

Answers  to  Correspondents : 

Ao.  .i'llJ. — \Ve  advise  you  to  address  some  member  of  one  of  the 
boards  mentioned.  Dr.  W.  W.  Potter,  of  BufTalo,  is  a  member  of  the 
New  York  board. 
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PROCEEDINGS  OF  SOCIETIES. 


[N.    Y.   ilKl).  JODB., 


procfcbiags  of  Sodttits. 


SEW    YORK   SUIIGICAL   SOCIETY. 

Meeting  of  March  25,  1S91. 

The  President,  Dr.  Chaeles  K.  Briddox,  in  the  Chair. 

Operation  for  Intracranial  Abscess.— Dr.  L.  A.  Stimson 
presented  a  patient  opon  whom  he  had  operated  for  an  intra- 
cranial abscess  following  suppnration  of  the  middleear.  Michael 
D.,  aged  thirty-nine,  was  admitted  into  the  Xew  Y'ork  Hospital 
on  January  11,  1891.  His  illoess  had  begun  a  month  previously 
as  a  severe  cold,  promptly  followed  by  severe  pain  in  the  left 
ear  and  by  a  discharge  of  pus  therefrom  which  had  persisted. 
Shortly  after  the  pas  began  to  flow  from  the  ear  he  complained 
of  pain  on  the  left  side  of  the  he:id,  especially  behind  the  ear, 
which  grew  steadily  worse,  and  two  days  before  his  admission 
he  had  a  general  convulsion ;  since  then  he  had  been  in  a  semi- 
comatose condition,  with  intervals  of  restlessness  .and  delirium. 

On  his  admission,  the  puruleot  discharge  from  the  ear  was 
present,  and  there  was  marked  tenderness  on  pressure  over  the 
mastoid  process,  but  no  reddening  of  the  skin  or  oedema.  The 
pupils  were  normal  in  size  and  reaction;  his  temperature  was 
102°  F. ;  he  was  semi-comatose.  During  the  following  six  days 
he  remained  in  the  same  condition,  passing  urine  and  faeces 
in  the  bed,  his  temperature  ranging  between  101°  and  10-t-8°. 
On  the  17th  he  was  transferred  to  the  surgical  division  and  im- 
mediately operated  upon. 

A  curved  incision  was  begun  behind  the  base  of  the  mastoid 
process  and  carried  forward  and  upward,  passing  close  to  the 
ear,  for  about  four  inches;  the  flap  was  reflected,  the  bone  ex- 
posed, and  an  opening  three  quarters  of  an  inch  in  diameter 
made  through  it  with  a  chisel  above  and  slightly  behind  the  ex- 
ternal auditory  meatus,  in  the  posterior  part  of  the  squamous 
portion  of  the  temporal  bone.  An  incision  through  the  dura  gave 
exit  to  about  three  ounces  of  thin  pus;  the  tinger  passed  freely 
upward  and  backward  and  found  no  bare  hone.  It  was  thought 
that  the  abscess  had  formed  between  the  meninges  and  not  in 
the  substance  of  the  brain,  and  that  it  had  especially  com- 
pressed the  posterior  part  of  the  temporal  lobe  in  its  inferior 
and  outer  surfaces.  A  drainage-tube  was  inserted  and  the 
wound  closed. 

A  few  hours  afterward  his  mental  condition  had  somewhat 
improved,  and  his  pain  had  diminished;  the  improvement  per- 
sisted and  slowly  increased,  with  occasional  remissions  tliat 
were  relieved  by  irrigation  of  the  cavity,  and  the  wound  was 
finally  healed  about  March  1st. 

Meanwhile  his  cerebral  functions  presented  some  features 
of  interest.  During  tlie  first  fortnight  he  seemed  intelligent, 
but  unable  to  compreliend  his  surroundings;  he  would  listen 
intently  when  addressed,  and  answer  inarticulately,  occasion- 
ally uttering  a  word  that  could  he  understood, but  which  was  usu- 
ally unrelated  to  the  question.  He  was  tested  by  asking  him  to 
name  well-known  objects  that  were  shown  him,  and  it  was  not 
until  during  the  second  week  that  he  could  correctly  name  a  key 
and  a  coin,  although  two  days  previi)nsly  he  had  indicated  by 
gestures  the  use  of  the  key.  Durmg  the  third  week  he  picked 
np  a  newspaper  and  tried  to  read  it,  asking  the  nurse  afterward 
why  lie  was  unable  to.  He  called  his  niir.-e  (a  lady)  ''gentle- 
man," and  spoke  of  her  as  ''that  gentleman."  The  speaker 
was  absent  during  the  third  and  tanrrli  week.",  and  on  his  re- 
turn, notiringthe  patient's  wondering  look  when  he  approached, 
asked  him  if  he  had  ever  seen  him  before;  he  replied  in  the 
negative. 

He  now  said  that  about  a  tnonth  after  the  operation  he  be- 


gan to  remember  things,  and  that  little  by  little  the  recollec- 
tion of  the  past  had  returned  to  him  ;  he  remembered  now  the 
beginning  of  his  illness,  but  not  bis  admission  into  the  hospital, 
and  nothing  of  what  occurred  there  during  the  first  month. 
He  spoke  of  the  difficulty  he  had  had  in  calling  things  by  their 
right  names,  and  said  the  difficulty  still  persisted,  although  it 
was  very  much  less;  and  what  interested  him  particularly  was 
the  ditficulty  he  had  found,  and  still  found,  in  reading.  He 
could  now  write  his  name  rapidly  and  surely.  There  was  no 
paralysis,  but  his  walk  was  somewhat  feeble  and  uncertain. 

Dr.  JoHX  A.  Wteth  said  he  supposed  what  was  known  as 
the  "  trap-door  "  operation  was  familiar  to  those  present.  By 
it  large  areas  of  the  skull  could  be  exposed.  It  did  not  increase 
the  danger  while  it  added  to  the  value  of  the  exploratory  work. 
He  had  made  use  of  it  three  times  in  the  last  three  months  for 
brain  troubles. 

Notes  on  Cases  of  Hernia  relapsing  after  Various  Op- 
erations for  Hadical  Cure.— Dr.  Willi.\m  T.  Bull  read  a  pa- 
per on  tliis  subject.     (.See  page  615.) 

Dr.  Stimsox  had  been  glad  to  hear  Dr.  Bull  say  that  the  sta- 
tistics given  were  not  to  be  taken  as  evidences  of  the  proportion 
of  recurrences  after  any  given  operation,  but  that  they  were 
only  tabulated  statements  of  those  cases  which  had  come  under 
observation.  These  recurrences  might,  however,  be  taken  as 
an  indication  that  no  case  could  be  pronounced  permanently 
cured  until  after  a  number  of  years ;  but,  if  a  case  remained 
cured,  say,  for  four  years,  it  would  hardly  be  fair  to  argne  that 
because  it  had  not  gone  five  years  it  was  not  a  radical  cure. 
The  question  of  the  proper  method  of  treatment  which  held  out 
the  best  chance  of  a  long  delay  of  recurrence  naturally  formed 
the  basis  of  any  discussion  on  the  subject.  He  was  not  pre- 
pared to  speak  dogmatically  in  favor  of  any  particular  opera- 
tion. He  had  for  two  or  three  years  past  jiracticed  exclnsively 
the  open  method  of  treatment.  Ho  was  unable  to  state  the 
proportion  of  cases  in  which  recurrence  had  taken  place,  but  in 
one  case  it  had  been  full  and  complete,  the  hernia  descending 
into  the  scrotum  as  fully  as  before  the  operation.  In  another 
case  there  was  a  new  hernia,  which  he  did  not  think  could  be 
fairly  called  a  recurrence,  as  it  was  not  along  the  line  of  the 
former  hernia.  It  was  a  ventral  hernia  about  an  inch  to  the 
inner  side  of  the  cicatrix,  and  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  origi- 
nal one.  In  another  case  a  man  who  had  been  operated  on  by 
the  speaker  a  year  previously  had  come  hack  with  a  hernia  on 
the  other  side.  This  patient  reiilied,  when  asktd  how  the  first 
hernia  was  getting  im,  that  it  was  all  right.  Examination,  how- 
ever, revealed  tlie  fact  that  the  abdominal  wall  was  thin  at  the 
upper  angle  of  the  cicatrix.  In  his  experience  this  was  the  weak 
point  of  the  open  method.  Perhaps,  however,  the  tault  lay  in 
a  misapprehension  as  to  the  precise  technique  as  laid  down  by 
Dr.  McBurney,  the  statistics  of  whose  results  for  a  period  of 
three  years  showed  a  very  small  proportion  of  recurrences. 
The  speaker  sai<l  that  he  had  himself  departed  somewhat  from 
Dr.  McBurney's  lines,  and  possibly  his  results  would  have  been 
better  had  ho  not  done  so.  It  had  been  argued  that  cicatrices 
were  weak;  possibly  they  were  in  respect  of  vitality,  hut  physi- 
cally they  were  very  tough  and  unyielding,  as  every  one  knew, 
and  it  was  with  these  physical  qualities  that  we  were  here  con- 
cerned. Cicatrices  left  after  the  open  operation  for  hernia  were 
not  materially  longer  or  wider  than  alter  jirimary  union,  and 
were  a  very  strong  harrier  to  oppose  to  a  hernia.  He  believed 
that  a  uniform  cicatrix  continuous  with  all  the  layers  of  the  ab- 
dominal wall  on  each  side  formed  an  ideal  support.  He  had  found 
the  only  weak  spot  to  be  in  the  upper  angle  of  the  cicatrix.  No 
operation  could  make  the  aponeurosis  of  the  external  oblique 
and  the  external  ring  a  better  barrier  against  a  hernia  than  Na- 
ture made  them,  and  yet  they  were  unable  to  prevent  a  bubono- 
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cele  from  becoming  a  complete  hernia;  coDseqiientlv,  o|jera- 
tions  that  were  limited  to  creating  a  barrier  at  this  point  must 
fail  if  a  new  hernia  began.  The  hernia  must  be  arrested  at  the 
beginning,  if  at  all ;  and  in  the  absence  of  any  means  of  closing 
the  internal  ring,  and  thus  preventing  the  beginning  of  a  hernia, 
he  believed  that  the  open  method,  which  rested  upon  a  basis 
that  was  radically  different  from  the  others,  was  the  best  now 
at  oar  command.  It  created  a  cicatricial  plug  through  which  a 
hernia  could  not  descend.  If  it  descended,  it  must  descend 
along  the  side  of  the  cicatrix,  and  that  would  happen  only  when 
the  cicatrix  did  not  extend  sufficiently  into  the  adjoining  ab- 
dominal wall.  In  one  case  of  bubonocele  he  had  narrowe<l  the 
internal  ring  by  drawing  down  and  suturing  the  edge  of  tlie  in- 
ternal oblique  and  transversalis  muscles,  but  sufficient  time  had 
not  yet  elapsed  to  determine  the  result. 

Dr.  J.  E.  Kelly  said  that  it  must  be  remembered  that  Dr. 
Bull  was  to  the  subject  of  hernia  what  the  pathologist  was  to 
general  practice — the  ultimate  observer  of  unsuccessful  treat- 
ment only.  There  was  no  question  of  the  necessity  of  using 
the  same  rule  in  the  choice  of  an  operation  in  hernia  that  should 
be  applied  in  general  surgery — to  operate  only  in  unavoidable 
cases.  Dr.  Stiinson  had  spoken  of  the  "  weak  spot'"  left  hy  the 
ii[)en  method  as  being  that  at  the  upper  extremity  of  the  incis- 
ion. If  we  considered  that  Dr.  McBurney's  operation  was 
rjiainly  recommended  by  the  consolidation  that  it  produced  be- 
tween the  deeper  fibrous  coverings  of  the  abdominal  cavity  and 
the  superficial  cicatricial  tissue,  the  anatomical  explanation  of 
this  being  the  weak  spot  was  obvious.  The  abdominal  wall  con- 
sisted of  the  external  fibrous  structures — namely,  the  skin,  the 
superficial  fascite  and  the  aponeurosis  of  the  external  oblique, 
tlie  deep  fibrous  structures  or  the  peritonanim  and  the  fascia 
transversalis,  and  the  intermediate  muscles,  which  did  not  form 
a  resisting  union  after  operation  with  the  contiguous  fibrous 
layers.  In  the  modified  inguinal  wall  a  reliable  union  took 
place  below  the  margin  of  the  muscles  between  the  superficial 
and  deep  aponeurotic  tissues  forming  that  barrier  which  was 
80  much  admired  in  favorable  cases  of  the  open  metho<l.  Un- 
fortunately, the  union  was  limited  superiorly  by  the  conjoined 
margin  of  the  muscles,  intact  or  divided  as  they  might  be  in  the 
i  operation.  Here  tliey  separated  the  fibrous  and  cicatricial 
I  layers,  and,  owing  to  their  interposition,  these  were  no  longer 
I  mutually  supporting.  The  secondary  protrusion  forced  through, 
or  before  it,  the  deeper  structure,  then  made  its  way  under  or 
between  the  inferior  muscular  fasciculi,  and  eventually  over- 
came the  resi.-tance  of  the  superficial  tissues,  whether  they  con- 
siBted  of  the  normal  structures  or  of  the  cicatrix.  The  ultimate 
result  of  the  speaker's  observations  indicated  this  as  an  insur- 
mountable defect  in  McBurney's  operation,  as,  notwithstanding 
to  what  extent  the  incision  might  be  carried  upward,  this  weak- 
ness still  existed  ;  in  fact,  the  higher  the  incisicn  the  greater 
was  the  thickness  of  the  muscles  between  the  superficial  cica- 
tricial tissue  and  the  fascia  transversalis,  which  latter,  in  addi- 
tion, liecame  weaker  as  it  ascended  on  the  .ibdominal  wall.  In 
consideration  of  this  objection,  he  had  attempted  another 
method  in  bis  recent  cases,  which  he  termed  the  ''laminated 
operation."  the  principle  being  to  utilize  each  layer  of  the  ab- 
dominal wall  as  a  vital  splint  for  the  lines  of  incision  in  the 
Btrnctures  lying  superficially  to  and  deeper  than  it.  The  axial 
line  of  the  hernial  tumor  being  regarded  as  the  "line  of  elec- 
tion" for  the  incisions  in  the  ordinary  operations,  he  made  hi.s 
cutaneous  incision  parallel  to  it,  but  about  half  an  inch  hit'her, 
and  separated  the  lower  margin  for  a  corresponding  distance 
below  the  line  of  election,  where  he  divided  the  next  layer  of 
tissue  (in  well-developed  patients.  Camper's,  or  the  superficial, 
fascia),  the  upper  margin  of  which  incision  he  treated  in  a  man- 
ner similar  to  the  lower  one  of  the  preceding  plane,  until  he 


reached  the  level  corresponding  with  the  incision  in  the  skin 
where  he  divided  the  next  fascial  covering  (Scarpa's,  or  the 
deep,  fascia),  thus  coming  down  to  the  aponeurosis  of  the  ex- 
ternal oblique,  which  in  its  turn  was  divided  in  a  line  corre- 
sponding to  the  second  incision.  It  was  obvious  that,  when  the 
structures  were  restored,  each  line  of  incision  was  overlapped 
to  the  extent  of  an  inch,  and  if  union  was  obtained  a  much 
firmer  wall  would  result. 

Dr.  Stimson  had  properly  indicated  that  recurrence  began 
on  the  deep  or  peritoneal  surface  of  the  abdominal  wall,  and 
consequently  he  would  remind  operators  of  the  proposition  of 
Mr  Ball,  of  Dublin,  who  recommended  the  twisting  of  the  neck 
of  the  sac,  with  the  object  of  obliterating  any  peritoneal  fussaj 
in  the  vicinits  of  the  operation.  This  expedient  was  so  effect- 
ive in  accomplishing  what  had  been  alleged  for  it  that  it  had 
been  proved  to  have  obliterated  not  alone  the  fossse  on  the  side 
of  operation,  but  also,  by  traction  on  the  peritonreum,  the  fossic 
in  the  opposite  triangle  of  Hesselbach,  and  even  the  more  dis- 
tant depression  at  the  internal  ring.  He  agreed  with  Dr.  Bull 
and  Dr.  Gibney  with  regard  to  the  very  aggravated  ai^d  un- 
manageable tumors  sometimes  seen  in  recurrence  after  the  open 
operation,  but  did  not  think  tliat  the  disadvantage  was  confined 
to  this  method,  as,  apparently,  when  any  radical  operation  was 
unsuccessful,  the  consequent  enlargement  of  the  ring  resulted 
in  a  similar  disadvantage. 

Dr.  Wyetb  said  he  was  averse  to  the  operation  for  radical 
cure,  except  where  strangulation  had  occurred,  or  the  intestine 
had  become  incarcerated,  or  the  hernia  was  so  large  that  it  in- 
terfered with  the  usefulness  of  the  individual.  He  had  never 
advised  an  operation  except  in  such  conditions,  and  never 
would  until  he  saw  better  results  in  efforts  at  radical  cure. 

Dr.  V.  P.  Gibney  said  he  did  not  think  that  any  more  diffi- 
cult cases  came  uuder  observation  for  ccjntrol  by  trusses  than 
those  hernise  which  presented  as  relapses  after  what  was  known 
as  the  open  method  of  operation,  and  such  difficulties  had  not 
been  met  with  prior  to  the  use  of  this  method. 

Dr.  S.  T.  Armstrong  said  that,  while  in  the  Marine-Hospital 
Service,  in  which  it  was  important  to  turn  out  the  men  operated 
upon  for  hernia  in  the  best  possible  shape  for  work,  he  had  had 
experience  with  the  various  methods — such  as  Ileaton's, 
Czerny's,  and  McBurney's.  It  was  difficult  to  trace  the  cases, 
as  the  men  would  ship  in  every  direction.  He  reluctantly  con- 
curred in  Dr.  Bull's  conclusions,  inasmuch  as,  so  far  as  his  ob- 
servations and  knowledge  of  statistics  went,  the  open  method 
had  met  with  no  better  success  than  measures  previously  em- 
ployed. 

Dr.  Robert  Abbe  stated  that  he  had  no  reason  to  change  his 
ideas  in  regard  to  the  relative  merits  of  the  various  methods. 
After  a  large  experience  with  operative  procedures  for  radical 
cure  in  all  classes  of  cases,  to  the  number  of  about  a  hundred 
and  fifty,  he  was  constrained  to  favor  Macewen's  as  yielding  the 
best  results,  and  it  had  the  merit  of  applicability  to  femoral 
hernia).  Among  his  own  cases,  one  might  lie  cited  as  a  type  of 
many.  A  very  large  man  with  a  disabling  hernia  had  for  four 
years  been  able  to  do  the  heavy  work  of  a  sergeant  of  police 
after  the  speaker  had  operated  by  Macewtn's  method,  and  ab- 
solute solidity  of  the  parts  had  been  maintained. 

Dr.  Bull  said  that  it  had  not  been  his  intention  to  bring 
ahnnt  a  discnssion  as  to  the  relative  merits  of  this  or  that 
method  of  operating.  The  figures  which  ho  hud  brought  for- 
ward were  merely  in  evidence  of  the  inefficiency  of  all  of  them. 
There  still  existed  considerable  diversity  of  opinion  as  to  the 
best  method  of  surgical  procedure  in  these  cases,  and  it  was 
quite  clear  that  no  solution  of  the  problem  would  be  arrived  at 
until  careful  record  was  kept  of  the  cases  of  operation  and  of 
the  Dumber  of  relapses  after  a  given  period  of  time.     His  own 
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convictiona  as  to  the  best  form  of  operation  were  not  yet 
formed,  but  he  was  inclined  to  think  simple  excision  of  the 
hernial  sac,  after  ligating  the  neck  high  up,  without  any  attempt 
to  suture  the  Ijernial  orifice,  was  as  good  as  any,  and  this  method 
could  be  used  with  equal  advantage  in  both  inguinal  an<l  femoral 
hernia.  The  results  were  just  as  good  by  this  procedure  alter 
five  or  six  years  as  when  efforts  were  made  to  suture  the  ex- 
ternal pillars  of  the  ring.  The  speaker's  observations  had  led 
him  to  very  decided  convictions  as  to  the  open  method.  He 
must  join  issue  with  Dr.  Stimson  if  he  placed  confidence  in  a 
method  that  was  supposed  to  cure  by  the  substitution  of  a  plug 
of  cicatricial  tissue  for  the  normal  structures.  This  so-called 
plug  woul<l  eventually  yield  before  the  pressure  of  the  viscera 
from  within. 

Dr.  Bull  then  presented  two  patients,  both  of  whom  had 
been  operated  upon  for  the  radical  cure  of  hernia.  In  each 
there  had  been  a  relapse.  In  the  case  of  operation  by  himself, 
in  whicli  the  closed  method  had  been  employed,  it  could  be 
seen  that,  though  recurrence  of  the  hernia  had  taken  place,  the 
coverings  were  sound  and  firm,  while  in  the  other  case,  in 
which  the  open  method  had  been  used,  the  cicatrix  was  exceed- 
ingly tliin  and  ill  adapted  to  withstand  the  pressure  of  the  very 
pronounced  hernia  from  within  or  that  of  the  truss  from  with- 
out. 

Hour-glass  Malformation  of  the  Stomach. — Dr.  F.  Kam- 
MEiiEi!  presented  as  a  specimen  a  stomach  that  he  had  taken 
from  a  girl  twenty-one  years  of  age.  She  had  come  under  his 
care  some  two  months  before  witli  a  history  of  having  suffered 
for  many  years  from  stomach  trouble  pointing  to  the  existence 
of  ulcers  of  the  organ.  The  diagnosis  at  present  was  of  pyloric 
obstruction  from  cicatrization.  Still,  the  symptoms  were  not 
quite  in  accord  with  this.  At  times  she  would  vomit  every- 
thing given  her,  and  at  other  times  could  retain  food.  The  fact 
that  certain  substances  placed  on  tlie  tip  of  the  tongue  would 
cause  vomiting  had  led  to  the  belief  that  there  was  a  neuro- 
liathic  element  in  the  case.  After  many  changes  in  her  condi- 
tion, she  began  to  lose  ground  more  rapidly.  The  speaker  had 
considered  the  advisability  of  explorative  incision,  but  the  un- 
certainty of  the  diagnosis,  and  subsequently  the  condition  of 
the  patient,  did  not  seem  to  warrant  surgical  interference.  She 
finally  died  of  exhaustion.  The  post-mortem  revealed  a  condi- 
tion, which  was  evidently  congenital,  of  hour-glass  formation 
of  the  stomach,  the  two  poaches,  about  of  tlie  same  size,  being 
connected  by  a  narrow  isthmus  of  tube  the  caliber  of  which 
scarcely  allowed  of  the  introduction  of  a  lead-pencil.  The 
speaker  had  looked  for  evidences  of  cicatrization,  but  had  been 
unable  to  find  anything  of  the  kind.  There  was  no  doubt  that, 
if  the  condition  had  been  diagnosticated,  an  operation  could 
hare  been  performed  with  good  chance  of  success. 


NEW   YORK   NEUROLOGICAL   SOCIETY. 
Meeting  of  April  7,  18'Jl. 
Dr.  B.  Sachs  in  the  Chair. 

The  Pathology  of  Landry's  Paralysis.— Dr.  IIkni!y  1 1  in, 
of  Albany,  read  a  paper  on  this  subject.     (See  page  GOi).) 

Dr.  IiiA  Van  (Jieson  thought  that  Landry's  paralysis  was 
much  more  closely  associated  with  cases  of  acute  multiple 
neuritis  and  acute  poliomyelitis  than  was  generally  supposed. 
Landry,  in  1859,  had  first  accurately  described  several  cases  of 
ascending  paralysis,  although  several  observers  had  previously 
referred  to  the  existence  of  such  a  disease.  The  speaker  re- 
ferred to  several  casesof  acute  multiple  neuritis  wliich  had  been 
reported,  in  which  the  motor  symptoms  had  predominated  and 
in  whi(di  the  whole  cour.se  of  the  disease  had  been  in  close  ac- 


cord with  that  of  Landry's  disease.  He  also  reported  several 
known  cases  of  acute  poliomyelitis  which  resenibled  very 
closely  the  disease  in  question.  The  clinical  resemblances  of 
these  diseases  was  characteristic.  It  was  well  known  that  mul- 
tiple neuritis  and  poliomyelitis  was  usually  caused  by  poisons 
of  different  kinds,  such  as  the  ptomaines  resulting  from  the 
infectious  diseases  and  from  phthisis.  x-Etiologically,  Landry's 
disease  seemed  to  come  under  the  same  category  as  these  two 
diseases.  Before  a  definite  conclusion  could  be  arrived  at  as  to 
the  true  pathology  of  Landry's  paralysis,  a  more  thorough  ex- 
amination of  all  nerve-trunks,  with  the  branches  and  terminal 
filaments,  would  have  to  be  made.  Hitherto  such  observa- 
tions had  been  unsatisfactory,  because  all  the  nerves  could  not 
be  examined  for  obvious  reasons.  For  this  consideration  the 
speaker  thought  that  it  should  not  be  taken  as  conclusive  when 
it  was  stated  that  the  peripheral  nerves  were  not  diseased  in 
Landry's  paralysis,  as  thorough  examination  might  have  proved 
the  condition  the  very  opposite.  As  to  the  hyaline  thromboses 
found  in  the  central  nervous  orgaus,  such  changes  occurred  in 
ptomaine  poisoning,  but  were  not  confined  to  cases  of  Landry's 
disease,  as  it  might  be  present  in  any  case  of  poisoning. 

Dr.  Leonard  Webbr,  some  sis  years  ago,  had  described  a 
typical  case  of  Landry's  disease  in  which  the  patient  had  entire- 
ly recovered  in  three  months.  In  this  case  trauma,  the  sliock 
of  suddenly  stopping  a  runaway  horse,  or  the  violent  strain  of 
pulling  upon  the  lines,  had  caused  the  disease,  as  the  attack  had 
come  on  subsequent  to  this  accident.  He  did  not  think  I  hat  the 
trauma  militated  against  the  poison  theory.  He  was  satisfied 
that,  if  a  more  thorough  examination  of  the  nerves  were  m.ade 
in  these  cases,  our  ideas  of  the  pathology  would  become  more 
definite. 

Dr.  M.  A.  Stauk  thought  that  it  was  a  question  whether  the 
disease  was  of  sutficient  duration  to  cause  neuritis  and  degen- 
eration of  the  peripheral  nerves,  and  whether  such  cases  ever 
continued  long  enough  for  changes  of  this  character  to  take 
place.  It  was  certain  that  a  myelitic  process  might  cause  a 
suspension  of  function  without  causing  definite  microscopical 
changes.  He  had  never  seen  a  typical  case  of  Landry's  paraly- 
sis, but  had  seen  two  cases  which  presented  many  of  its  symp- 
toms. One  was  manifestly  a  case  of  diphtheritic  paralysis,  the 
other  a  case  of  beri  beri.  He  did  not  see  how  Dr.  Hun  could 
he  satisfied  that  his  case  presented  distinctive  clinical  symp- 
toms. As  for  the  case  reported  l)earing  a  resemblance  to  mul- 
tiple neuritis,  it  certainly  differed  from  any  case  the  speaker 
had  ever  seen. 

Contributions  to  the  Pathology  of  Infantile  Cerebral 

Palsies. — The  (.'haiii.man  read  a  p:iper  on  this  subject.  (See 
page  .'JO:i.) 

Election  of  Officers.— Dr.  L.  C.  Gray  was  then  re-elected 
president  and  Dr.  .1.  A.  Booth  secretary  for  the  ensuing  year. 

NEW    YORK    ACADEMY    OF    MEDICINE. 
Meeting  of  May  ~,  1S91. 

The  President,  Dr.  .\i.i'i;Ei)  L.  LooMis.  iti  the  Chair. 

Tuberculin  in  the  Treatment  of  Pulmonary  Tuberculo- 
sis.— Tlio  clinical  experience  of  a  niimhor  of  physicians  who 
had  made  use  of  tuberculin  in  tlieir  hospital  practice  was 
given  in  detail  by  the  several  observers. 

Dr.  F.  P.  KiNNiouTT  said  that,  after  using  tuberculin  for 
some  six  montlis,  he  had  come  to  regard  it  as  possessing  a 
marked  elective  affinity  for  tuberculous  tissue.  Its  value  as  an 
aid  to  diagnosis  must  be  considered  relative  rather  than  posi- 
tive. Doses  of  minimum  strength,  gradually  increased,  and 
given  at  longer  intervals  than  hiul  originally  been  advised,  con- 
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stituted  the  safest  and  probably  the  mivst  efficient  method  for 
it?  use.  The  beneficial  results  to  be  expected  in  pulmonary  tu- 
berculosis were  restricted  to  the  earlier  stages  of  the  disease. 
In  snch  forms  of  the  malady  the  most  careful  study  of  the  in- 
dividu'il,  of  tlie  history  of  the  case,  and  of  the  physical  signs 
of  disease  previous  to  inoculation,  were  essential  to  forming  an 
opinion  of  the  degree  or  probable  nature  of  the  reaction  or  the 
po-aib!e  ultimate  etfects  of  the  treatment  in  any  given  case. 
The  establishment  of  constitutional  tolerance  varied  greatly  as 
to  time  in  different  patients  suffering  from  apparently  similar 
lesions  and  could  not  be  accepted  as  a  positive  basis  for  prog- 
nosis. Local  reactions  might  continue  to  be  developed  under 
treatment  with  the  entire  absence  of  constitutional  effects,  as 
indicated  by  the  temperature  curve.  Tuberculin  was  appar- 
ently cnpable  in  certain  exceplional  cases,  even  of  incipient  dis- 
ease, of  exciting  pneumonic  processes,  with  catarrhal  and  case- 
ous hepatization  of  various  degrees  of  intensity.  Whether  such 
processes  were  due  to  the  conveyance  into  other  parts  of  the 
lung  of  material  affected  by  the  fluid,  or  by  liberated  bacilli,  or 
were  excited  in  some  other  manner,  was  uncertain.  The  pro- 
duction of  haoraoptysis  by  tuberculin  was  comparatively  rare. 
Its  use  required  the  greatest  watchfulness  and  entailed  much 
iinxiety  on  the  part  of  the  physician.  It  was  the  speaker's  dis- 
tinct impression  that  tuberculin  was  capable  in  the  early  stage 
of  pidmonary  tuberculosis  of  effecting  a  greater  degree  of  im- 
provement in  the  physical  condition  of  the  lung  than  had  been 
observed  under  anv  other  method  of  purely  medical  treatment. 
Its  sphere  of  greatest  usefulness  would  probably  be  found  in 
combination  with  other  lines  ot  treatment.  These  impressions 
must  1)6  regarded  as  open  to  modification  upon  more  extended 
clinical  study. 

The  President  said  that  Koch's  tuberculin  was  an  agent 
which  excited  active  changes  in  tubercular  areas,  as  indicated 
by  the  alteration  in  physical  signs.  The  nature  and  extent  of 
these  changes  varied  with  the  amount  of  the  fluid  injected  and 
the  frequency  with  which  the  injections  were  repeated.  If 
large  quantities  were  made  use  of,  it  was  possible  that  sym])- 
toms  of  acute  phthisis  might  be  produced.  After  the  injection 
of  small  quantities,  varying  from  a  tenth  of  a  milligramme  to 
a  milligramme,  at  long  intervals,  there  was  no  reaction,  but  ac- 
tivity in  the  tubercular  areas  was  observed,  which,  however, 
n  subsided.  No  injection  should  be  given  after  the  ini- 
1  dose,  except  during  the  quiescent  stages.  The  activity 
Ml  the  tubercular  processes  was  in  most  instances  arrested 
if  the  nnlrition  of  the  patient  was  fully  maintained  by  an 
abundance  of  easily  digested  and  nutritious  food  and  by  good 
hygienic  ••urroundings.  The  physical  evidence  of  arrest  was 
then  soon  reached.  While  the  number  of  the  bacilli  in  the 
spatnm  had  been  slightly  diminished  in  most  of  the  cases  treat- 
ed, in  no  case  ha<l  they  entirely  disappeared,  and  it  seemed  evi- 
dent that  the  number  of  bacilli  could  not  be  taken  as  a  reliable 
indication  of  the  effect  of  tuberculin  on  the  phthisical  process, 
and  the  speaker  did  not  believe  that  they  would  entirely  dis- 
appear. In  three  cases  which  had  been  under  his  obsei  vation 
recovery  had  taken  place  under  hygienic  and  climatic  influ- 
ences, and  in  these,  after  all  signs  of  active  disease  had  been 
absent  for  a  long  period  and  the  patients  were  enjoying  good 
health,  bacilli  were  found  in  the  expectoration.  In  the  ma- 
jority of  the  cases  treated  with  the  new  remedy  under  the 
speaker's  care  and  observation  an  arrest  of  the  tuberculous  pro- 
cess had  followed  the  use  of  tuberculin,  but  he  thoUL'ht  that 
sufficient  time  had  not  elapsed  to  warrant  the  expression  of  an 
opinion  as  to  the  permanency  of  such  benefit.  In  the  minority 
of  hi«  cases  the  use  of  tuberculin  had  been  followed  by  great 
activity  in  the  original  tubercular  areas  and  a  rapid  develop- 
ment of  new  areas.     In  two  instances  its  use  had  been  followed 


by  signs  of  acute  general  tubercular  infection  which  rapidly 
precipitated  a  fatal  issue.  A  longer  and  more  precise  experi- 
ence was  required  for  the  proper  and  safe  use  of  this  remedy, 
and  he  was  convinced  that  it  would  finally  take  a  permanent 
place  among  the  tlierapeutical  agents  for  the  treatment  of  pul- 
monary tuberculosis. 

Dr.  E.  L.  Tkudeau's  observations  upon  the  new  agent  had 
been  made  in  the  treatment  of  patients  in  the  Adirondacks. 
Here,  in  connection  with  the  climatic  advantages,  they  were 
given  daily  cabinet  inhalations  of  peroxide  of  hydrogen,  with 
the  injection  of  tuberculin  twice  a  week.  He  had  made  a  series 
of  experiments  on  animals  with  a  view  of  establishing  immunity 
by  inoculation.  These  had  proved  so  uniformly  unsuccessful 
that  he  was  inclined  to  conclude  that  the  failure  in  Koch's 
method  lay  in  this  direction,  and  that  tuberculin  was  powerless 
to  confer  immunity.  The  frequency  of  relapses  after  the  estab- 
lishment of  tolerance  had  been  demonstrated  post  mortem,  con- 
firming the  view  that  immunity  was  not  produced  by  inocula- 
tion. The  only  real  immunity,  therefore,  that  could  be  invoked 
to  protect  the  patient  against  the  dangers  of  reinfection,  while 
attempting  to  bring  about  by  injection  of  tuberculin  pathologi- 
cal changes  tending  to  necrosis  of  tubercle,  was  that  to  be  pro- 
duced by  all  measures  which  had  been  found  to  improve  nutri- 
tion. These  consisted  of  climatic  influences,  open-air  life, 
faultless  hygiene,  careful  feeding,  and  medical  supervision,  to 
be  brought  to  bear  to  offset  the  specific  impression  made  by 
tuberculin  on  the  areas  brought  within  its  influence.  The  treat- 
ment of  incipient  phthisis  held  out  an  added  promise,  but  suc- 
cess or  failure  dejiended,  as  before,  upon  the  persistency  and 
effectiveness  of  efl'orts  directed  to  the  nutritive  processes. 

Dr.  C.  E.  QciMBY,  like  the  preceding  observer,  had  made  use 
of  the  pneumatic  cabinet  during  his  treatment  of  patients  with 
tuberculin,  or,  rather,  he  had  made  use  of  preparatory  inhala- 
tions for  the  purpose  of  expanding  and  stimulating  the  circula- 
tion and  the  promoting  removal  of  catarrhal  products  from  the 
lungs.  He  then  established  the  specific  process  by  inoculation, 
using  the  cabinet  to  favor  absorption  imtil  all  tlie  physical  signs 
indicated  subsidence  of  active  chiinges  in  the  lungs.  He  ren- 
dered the  decomposing  elements  in  the  pulmonary  tract  as  asep- 
tic as  possible  by  giving  inhalations  of  antiseptic  vapors  in  the 
cabinet.  Under  this  method  some  two  hundred  patients  bad 
all  improved,  both  subjectively  and  as  shown  by  the  physical 
signs.  He  believed  that  the  tuethod  he  had  indicated,  in  con- 
junction with  the  use  of  tuberculin,  offered  the  best  means  now 
at  our  disposal  for  the  treatment  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis. 

Dr.  A.  Jacobi  thought  that  the  use  of  tuberculin,  in  con- 
junction with  other  approved  measures  for  bettering  the  pa- 
tient's general  condition,  offered  the  best  promise  of  success  at 
present  known. 

Dr.  E.  C.  Wen-dt  did  not  think  that  the  febrile  reactions 
following  injections  were  of  any  diagnostic  value,  and  thought 
that  the  entire  subject  was  as  yet  nuh  jtidice. 

Dr.  S.  BAunoii  believed  that  the  reaction  caused  by  tubercu- 
lin did  possess  some  diagnostic  value,  but  believed  that  the 
remedy  was  of  specific  utility  only  in  surgical  cases. 

Dr.  H.  S.  Stearns  had  made  autopsies  in  two  cases  after 
tuberculin  injections,  and  had  found  a  condition  in  one  of  gen- 
eral miliary  tuberculosis  and  in  the  other  tubercular  infiltration 
in  the  abdominal  viscera. 

SECTION    IN    I'^DIATBICS. 

Meeting  of  May    14,    ISO  I. 

Dr.  AcQUBTtJS  CAii.i.f;  in  the  Chair. 

Tachycardia  in  Children. — Dr.  II.  Koim.ik  presented  two 
patients  who  had  topical  -yijjptoms  of  this  condition. 
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Case  I. — E.  L.,  aged  eleven  years,  hcd  suffered  from  a  fright 
some  three  weeks  previously,  and  since  that  time  she  had  com- 
plained of  vertigo  and  nausea  with  freciuent  attacks  of  palpita- 
tion. These  attncks  came  on  three  or  four  times  a  day,  with  or 
without  exercise.  Thei-e  was  sliortness  of  hreath,  with  precor- 
dial uneasiness.  At  these  times  there  was  frontal  hf-adache 
with  dizziness.  She  was  excitable  and  quarrelsome  at  times. 
Physical  examination  showed  the  presence  of  Stellwag's  syin])- 
tom.  The  pulse  was  108,  but  there  were  no  heart  symptoms. 
On  the  child's  skin  there  was  an  urticarial  eruption,  and  a 
marked  tremor  of  the  hands  also  existed.  The  patient  had  been 
under  treatment  with  strophanthus  and  there  was  now  consid- 
erable amelioration.  The  speaker  considered  the  case  one  of 
beginning  Basedow's  disease. 

Case  II. — The  patient  was  a  girl  of  eight  years,  who-e  father 
had  never  enjoyed  very  good  health  and  whose  mother  had  had 
several  miscarriages.  The  child  had  passed  through  measles, 
scarlet  fever,  and  scarlatinal  nephritis.  AboTit  four  years  ago 
she  had  noticed  some  heart  palpitatitm,  especially  alter  play  and 
exercise,  but  now  these  attacks  came  on  witliout  special  excite- 
ment. Slie  would  wake  up  at  night  with  severe  frontal  head- 
ache. Examination  of  the  heart  showed  the  apex  beat  diffused 
and  quite  forcible.  There  was  no  increase  in  the  area  of  abso- 
lute dullness,  and  nothing  abnormal  was  to  be  made  out  in  the 
right  or  left  ventricle.  During  the  attacks  of  palpitation  the 
pulse-rate  was  148.  The  eyes  showed  the  Stell wag  symptom. 
The  retina  had  a  watered-silk  appearance.  There  was  no  ex- 
ophthalmia,  but  there  w.-js  a  starin^r  expression.  This  patient 
bad  also  improved  under  the  use  of  ^trciphantlius. 

Functional  Headache  from  Eye-strain  in  Children  was 
the  title  of  a  paper  read  hy  Dr.  .Joseph  A.  Andrews.  (To  be 
published  ) 

Dentition  in  its  Relation  to  Various  Pathological  Con- 
ditions,— Dr.  A.  IJiiiiTiiERs  read  a  paper  on  this  .-ubject.  In 
healthy  children,  the  usual  rule  given  was  that  the  normal 
eruption  of  the  first  teeth  occurred  between  the  sixth  and  eiuhth 
months.  The  author's  experience  coincided  with  this,  for  in 
175  healthy  nursing  infants  where  this  matter  had  been  noted 
he  had  found  the  age  of  six  months  and  a  half  as  the  average 
period  of  the  eruption.  This  rule  was,  however,  normally  subject 
to  many  exceptions.  Dentition  might  occur  as  early  as  the  first 
month  and  as  late  as  the  thirteenth  month  and  yet  be  perfectly 
normal.  The  lower  central  incisors  usually  made  their  appear- 
ance first.  Having  determined  upon  a  standard  for  the  normal 
eruption  of  the  firet  teeth  and  for  the  subsequent  progress  of 
dentition,  it  became  a  iiuestion  of  interest  to  determine  what 
efifect  artificial  and  mixed  feeding,  as  well  as  the  various  dis- 
eased states  of  infancy,  would  have  in  disturbing  this  process. 
Under  the  heading  •' mixed  feeding"  he  included  that  of  chil- 
dren who  received  other  food  besides  the  breast  milk  from  a 
period  preceding  the  eruption  of  the  first  teeth.  In  sixty-one 
cases  studied,  the  average  period  of  eruption  of  the  first  teeth 
was  eight  months  and  a  quarter,  but  among  these  there  were 
many  cases  of  precocious  as  well  as  delayed  dentition.  In  all 
cases  of  this  class,  whether  the  first  teeth  came  early  or  not,  the 
effect  on  the  later  teeth  was  marked.  There  was  a  verv  dis- 
tinct delay;  so  that  the  number  of  teeth  at  the  periods  decided 
on  was  far  below  the  normal.  Under  the  heading  "artificial 
feeding  "  was  included  that  of  children  deprived  of  the  mother's 
breast  from  a  period  antedating  the  sixth  month.  In  this  class  the 
first  teeth  emerged,  on  the  average,  in  twenty-three  cases  at  the 
age  of  eight  months.  The  later  teeth  were  delayed  to  a  further 
degree  flian  in  children  having  a  mixed  diet,  lie  next  directed 
attention  to  the  inriuence  of  disease,  congenital  or  acquired,  on 
the  beginning  and  progress  of  dentition.  In  liis  scries  he  had 
had  three  cases  of  premature  ossification  of  the  sknll  with  clos-  ' 


nre  of  the  anterior  footanelle.  In  these  the  first  teeth  had 
emerged  at  six,  seven,  and  twelve  months,  respectively,  an  aver- 
age of  eight  months  and  a  quarter.  In  four  cases  of  congenital 
valvular  disease  of  the  heart  the  average  period  of  first  eruption 
had  been  ten  months  and  one  tenth,  with  extremes  of  eight 
and  fifteen  months  ;  hence,  a  very  di>tinct  delay.  In  eight  cases 
of  congenital  syphilis,  too.  the  first  appearance  of  the  teeth  had 
been  between  the  eighth  and  tenth  months.  Children  affected 
with  retarded  mental  development,  due  to  chronic  meningitis, 
meningo-encephalitis,  etc.,  had  a  pronounced  tendency  to  de- 
layed dentition.  In  regard  to  the  effect  of  diseases  acquired 
during  infancy  on  the  beginning  and  subsequent  progress  of 
dentition,  there  was  no  doubt  that  rhacbitis  played  the  most 
im|)ortaut  part  in  delaying  this  process.  The  period  of  eruption 
of  the  first  teeth  was  at  the  age  of  about  ten  months  and  a  half. 
Under  the  heading  of  scrof'ulosis,  the  cases  reported  had  all 
shown  a  tendency  toward  precocity  in  the  eruption  of  the  first 
teeth,  which,  on  the  average,  had  emerged  at  the  sixth  month. 
As  to  the  effect  of  chronic  diseases,  such  as  bronchitis,  gastro- 
enteritis, whooping-cough,  and  malarial  infection,  on  dentition, 
it  had  b'een  found  that  the  eruption  of  the  first  teeth  was  often 
delayed  to  the  ninth  month.  In  epilepsy  and  mara-mus  the 
dentition  was  early,  and  in  some  instances  showed  a  tendency 
to  precocity,  the  average  eruption  t)ccurring  at  the  fifth  month. 
After  having  noticed  the  various  influences  retarding  or  hasten- 
ing the  process  of  dentition,  the  next  important  question  would 
be,  IIow  far  did  this  process  itself  tend  to  induce  disease  in  the 
infant  organism?  This  question  had  been  examined  into  over 
and  over  again,  and  had  been  the  cause  of  much  dispute.  The 
author  thought  that  the  influence  of  teething  had  been  very 
much  exaggerated;  still  he  could  not  join  the  ranks  of  those 
who  denied  it  any  place  whatsoever.  He  was  satisfied  that  he 
had  seen  a  number  of  ca-^es  exhibiting  various  symptoms,  such 
as  catarrhal  stomatitis  and  even  aphtbas,  which  had  disappeared 
when  the  gums  were  lanced.  As  to  how  far  brain  .symptoms 
could  be  attributed  to  dentition,  it  was  impossible  to  say,  as  the 
author  bad  been  uuable  to  trace  the  origin  of  a  meningitis  to 
the  teeth.  In  regard  to  convulsions  pure  and  simple,  he  could 
not  be  so  positive,  as  ho  had  seen  a  number  of  cases  where  this 
condition  had  seemed  to  have  been  brought  about  by  the  cut- 
ting of  a  tooth.  As  to  the  various  other  diseases  that  many  ob- 
servers had  attributed  to  the  process  of  dcniition,  he  was  un- 
able to  substantiate  their  statements. 

Dr.  J.  Lewis  Smith  mentioned  a  case  in  which  there  had 
been  a  train  of  nervous  symptom.a,  manifested  by  tonic  con- 
tractions of  certain  muscles.  ;md  the  circum.stances  had  led  to 
the  assum])tion  that  dentition  was  an  element  of  causation.  A 
child  eighteen  months  of  age  had  tonic  contraction  of  the  flex- 
ors of  the  left  leg.  This  had  persisted,  though  nothing  wrong 
could  be  found  with  the  general  condition  of  the  child.  It  was, 
however,  noticed  that  five  teeth  were  ready  to  come  through, 
and  as  soon  as  these  had  protruded  there  vvas  prompt  cessation 
of  the  nervous  symptoms. 

Dr.  II.  Beim;  thought  that  <lentition  was  a  potent  factor  in 
the  causation  of  ailments  in  early  life.  Among  these  were 
probablv  convulsions  and  epilepsy.  He  believed  the  epilepsies 
of  early  infant  life  were  the  result  of  early  dentition. 

Dr.  A.  Jacobi  did  not  agree  to  this  view.  He  had  never 
seen  a  case  of  epilepsy  <luo  to  <lentition.  When  such  attacks 
arose  in  early  infancy  fhey  were  symptomatic  of  a  great  many 
diseases  and  abnormal  conditions.  Among  these  might  be 
mentioned  premature  ossification  of  the  fontanelles,  meningitis, 
encel>halo-meningitis,  -mall  or  large  hiemorrhages  occurring  in 
the  first  weeks  of  life,  and  asphyxiation  after  birth;  so  that 
there  was  a  considerable  number  of  causes  of  epilepsy  in  both 
the  young  and  the  adult. 
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Disemes  of  the  Lifjestire  Organs  in  Infancy  and  Childhood.  By 
Louis  Stare,  M.  D.,  late  Cliuical  Professor  of  Diseases  of 
Children  in  the  Hospital  of  tbe  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
etc.  Serond  Edition.  Illustrated.  Philadelphia  :  P.  Slakis- 
ton,  Son,  life  Co. 

FiTE  years  have  passed  since  the  appearance  of  the  first  eili- 
tion  of  Dr.  Starr's  work.  The  author  has  endeavored  in  this 
edition  to  bring  the  general  subject-matter  thoroughly  abreast 
with  the  times.  The  text  has  been  partly  rearranged  and  some 
new  material  has  been  added.  Tlie  most  valuable  additions 
consist  of  a  section  on  alterations  in  the  odor  of  the  breath  in 
disease,  a  section  on  urinary  alterations,  a  chapter  on  massage 
in  p.Tjdiatrics,  and  a  detailed  account  of  the  second  dentition 
and  its  influence  on  the  health  in  late  childhood.  Dr.  Starr's 
advice  on  the  hygiene  and  general  management  of  children  is 
very  sensible  and  practical. 


Taking  Cold.  By  Fbascke  H.  Boswoeth.  M.  D.,  Professor  of 
Diseases  of  the  Throat  in  the  Bellevue  Hospital  Medical 
College  of  New  York.  Detroit:  George  S.  Davis,  1891. 
[Price,  25c.] 

This  little  book  contains  a  much  greater  proportionate 
amonnt  of  good  common  sense  than  it  is  usual  to  find.  Its 
great  inpoitance  makes  it  a  fact  to  be  regretted  that  so  little  is 
to  be  found  in  literature  on  this  subject,  and  we  highly  com- 
mend the  author  for  his  attempts  to  bring  it  forward  more 
prominently.  Every  one  may  noi  agree  to  all  the  views  set 
forth,  but  they  may  be  read  and  studied  with  profit. 


Hltstell  an  D. 


The  Sztraction  of  Broken  Needles.— Ch.irles  Steele,  M.  D.,  F.  R.  C.  S. 
says  in  the  I^nret  for  May  '.Hli : 

"  All  who  have  had  much  to  do  with  this  minor  operation  know  how 
freiiiicntly  a  satisfactory  result  fails  to  be  obtained  unless  the  indica- 
tions for  a  safe  operative  procedure  are  strictly  observed.  It  is  most 
unpleasant,  after  cutting  and  prolaiig  with  the  finger  and  forceps,  to 
lie  obliged  to  tell  a  patient  who  has  endured  some  pain  and  much  dis- 
comfort that  further  attempts  are  useless,  and  that  the  fragment  is  still 
there ;  and  perhaps  suggest  as  the  best  consolation  that  the  needle  has 
a  more  free  opening  by  whicli  to  work  its  way  out.  I  have  for  many 
years  declined  to  cut  unless  I  could  make  out  the  situation  of  a  point, 
and  that  the  other  end  had  a  firm  bearing  to  rest  upon  ;  giving  the  as- 
surance that  patiuDce  and  watching  arc  the  proper  treatment  for  the 
time  tieing. 

"  Lately  I  have  adopted  a  very  simple,  painless,  and  reliable  plan, 
and  have  regretted  that  1  had  not  tlioiiglit  of  it  in  many  previous  in- 
stances. Last  autumn,  when  I  was  visiting  a  child,  a  young  lady,  his 
Bifiter,  came  into  the  room  using  her  right  foot  naturally,  but  resting 
only  on  the  toes  of  her  left  foot,  and  explained  that  she  had  gone  about 
in  this  way  for  fully  three  weeks,  as  she  had  l>rokcn  a  needle  into  her 
left  heel,  and  the  slightest  touch  gave  her  great  pidn.  The  point  of 
entrance  was  visible  in  the  middle  line  in  front  of  the  tuberosities  of 
the  OS  calcis  ;  the  end  of  the  fragment  could  be  recognized  through  the 
skin,  but  the  slightest  pressure  made  it  recede.  I  declined  to  operate, 
but  directed  that  two  thick  felt  com  plasters,  one  on  the  other,  should 
be  applii-il,  with  the  puncture  occupying  the  central  hole,  and  that  she 
■hould  walk  freely  and  hear  well  upon  the  heel.  This  she  did  with 
perfect  ease,  and  after  ten  days  the  needle  presented,  and  was  with- 


drawn readilv.  It  was  the  eyed  end,  and  almost  an  inch  long.  Soon 
after  this  I  saw  a  little  girl,  aged  three  years,  who  when  away  from 
home  in  the  summer  had  also  trodden  upon  a  needle,  which  broke  and 
entered  between  the  ends  of  the  metatarsal  and  tarsal  bones.  A  sur- 
geon saw  her  promptly,  cut  down,  and  tried  for  some  time  to  extract, 
but  failed.  She  often  felt  no  inconvenience,  but  at  intervals  limped 
suddenly  and  complained  of  pain.  She  was  persuaded  to  wear  a  corn 
plaster,  and  after  three  weeks  the  portion  of  needle,  which  had  been 
in  more  than  three  months,  after  producing  a  little  superficial  irrita. 
tion,  showed  itself,  and  her  nurse  drew  it  out.  The  wrist  and  ball  of 
the  thumb  are  not  infrequently  punctured,  and  if  the  fragment  enters 
obliquely,  or  lies  close  to  arteries  or  nerves,  and  can  not  be  forced  into 
prominence,  attempts  at  extraction  are,  to  say  the  least,  undesirable ; 
whereas  by  adopting  this  simple  method,  after  the  manner  of  removing 
a  thorn  with  the  pipe  of  a  key,  and  producing  pressure  with  an  elastic 
wristlet  or  slight  steel  spring  like  a  small  truss,  the  fragment  will  work 
out,  and  not  give  pain  from  any  knocks  while  under  the  skin.  In  that 
awkward  position,  the  soft  parts  by  the  sides  of  the  ligamentum  pa- 
tella", this  plan  can  be  used.  It  recommends  itself  to  every  one's  com- 
mon sense,  and  has  the  great  advantage  of  not  leaving  any  cicatrix." 

The  Internal  Use  of  the  Simple  Astringents. — In  the  Boston  Medi- 
cal and  Surgical  Journal  for  May  ilst,  Dr.  M.  A.  Walker  says : 

"  Pure  astringents  are  agents  which  cause  contraction  of  living  tis- 
sues, especially  the  circulatory  channels,  and  have  no  appreciable  effect 
on  the  action  of  the  heart. 

"  All,  of  course,  will  admit  that  this  definition  is  correct,  and  that  it 
represents  the  effect  norrrrally  produced  by  their  exhibition.  So  we 
will  proceed  to  look  a  little  more  closely  at  their  action  oir  the  blood- 
supply  and  their  therapeutics  when  exhibited  internally. 

"The  heart,  as  we  know,  under  ordinary  circum.'itances  and  normal 
conditions,  contracts  from  seventy  to  eighty  times  each  minute,  each 
contraction  completely  emptying  the  ventricles.  The  capacity  of  the 
left  ventricle  being  about  five  ounces,  then  in  each  minute  there  passes 
into  the  aoi-ta,  and  consequently  through  the  whole  systemic  and  pul- 
monary circulations,  from  350  to  400  ounces  of  blood.  Now  it  is  evi- 
dent that  without  change  either  in  the  frequency  of  the  heart's  con- 
tractions, or  its  capacity,  the  same  amount  of  blood  will,  of  necessity, 
be  forced  into  the  aorta  and  through  the  whole  body — no  matter  what 
may  be  the  size  of  the  aorta  or  smaller  vessels — in  the  same  length  of 
time. 

"  On  the  administration  of  a  substance  which  causes  general  con- 
striction of  the  vessels  without  changing  the  amount  of  blood  for'ced 
into  them,  the  intravascular  tension  must  be  inci'eased,  and  conse- 
quently the  rapidity  of  the  current,  proportionate  with  the  constriction. 
So  that  any  vessel  or  series  of  vessels  being  selected  for  examination,  it 
will  be  found  that  just  as  much  blood  passed  through  them  in  the  same 
time  as  passed  through  them  before  such  adnunistration. 

"  Hence,  in  endeavoring  to  control  ha;morrhage  by  the  internal  ad- 
ministration of  the  simple  astringents,  we  only  contract  the  vessels 
from  which  the  blood  is  flowing,  at  the  expense  of  causing  a  propor- 
tionate increase  of  tension,  and  consequently  do  not  at  all  affect  the 
rapidity  of  the  loss  of  blood.  There  is,  of  course,  a  simihir  objection 
to  the  use  of  these  substances  in  controlling  inflammations. 

"  Therefore,  do  not  let  us  use  astringents,  given  per  o.s,  as  any  aid  to 
the  treatment  of  hajinoptysis,  erysipelas,  or  any  other  conditions  where 
we  desire  to  cause  a  decrease  of  the  supply  of  blood  to  the  part." 

The  Diagnostic  Significance  of  a  Venous  Hum  in  the  Neck, — At  a 
recent  meeting  of  the  Section  in  Jlcdicine  of  the  Hoyal  Acatleniy  of 
Medicine  in  Ireland,  Di-.  Bewley  read  a  paper  on  the  diagnostic  value  of 
a  venous  hum  in  the  neck.  He  said  he  had  been  induced  to  collect 
statistics  bearing  on  this  subject  by  reading  a  paper  by  Dr.  R.  Apetz, 
(In  the  .Significance  of  Venous  Humming  Murmurs  for  the  Diagnosis  of 
Amemic  Conditions,  in  Virchow'a  Arcfiiv,  vol.  cvii.  He  called  atten- 
tion to  the  dilTerences  of  opinion  held  on  this  subject — some  writers  at- 
tributing considerable  diagnostic  importance  to  the  presence  of  a  mur- 
mur; others  believing  the  phenomenon  to  be  one  of  no  importance. 

Dr.  Bewley  then  related  the  details  of  his  investigation.  He  had 
examined  only  healthy  individuals ;  he  had  only  examined  individuals 
between  the  ages  of  sixteen  and  twenty-six,  because  age  has  a  very  ini- 
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portant  influence  on  the  production  of  these  murmurs.  All  the  persons 
were  examined  in  an  upright  position,  either  sitting  or  standing.  He 
divided  his  cases  into  three  classes: 

1.  AniEtnic.  2.  Slightly  or  doubtfully  ansemic — i,  c,  cases  which 
presented  no  appearance  of  anajmia,  but  yet  showing  some  of  the  symp- 
toms of  this  condition,  or  vire  verm.     3.  Not  ana;mic. 

He  had  examined  in  all  51  young  men  and  149  young  women.  Of 
these  22  belonged  to  the  anemic  class,  31  to  the  slightly  anaemic,  and 
147  to  the  non-ana;niic.  In  22  aneemic  there  were  19  murmurs  =  86'4 
per  cent.  In  31  slightly  anaemic  there  were  27  murmurs  =  87'1  per 
cent.  In  147  not  ana-mic  there  were  85  murmurs  =  57'9  per  cent. 
Dividing  up  the  non-ana;mics  into  male  and  female:  In  104  females 
there  were  64  murmurs  =  6r5  per  cent.  In  43  males  there  were  21 
murmurs  =  48-8  per  cent. 

The  conclusions  Dr.  Bewley  drew  from  these  statistics  were  the  fol- 
lowing: 1.  Murmurs  are  more  common  in  the  antemic  than  in  the  non- 
aniemic.  2.  More  than  halt  of  those  young  persons  who  are  not 
anemic  have  a  venous  hum  in  the  neck.  3.  The  presence  of  a  hum  is 
not  of  anv  diagnostic  importance  in  any  individual  case. 

The  loudness  of  murmurs  is  not  a  matter  of  much  diagnostic  im- 
portance. In  his  cases  Dr.  Bewley  had  noticed  15  very  loud  murmurs, 
distributed  as  follows  :  In  22  anremic,  3  loud  murmurs  =  136  percent. 
In  31  slightly  anjEuiic,  5  loud  murmurs  =  16-1  per  cent.  In  147  not 
anicmic,  7  loud  murmurs  =  4-8  per  cent. 

Hehad  noted  some  of  the  loudest  murmurs  in  particularly  ro.«iy  and 
full-blooded  persons,  and  therefore  did  not  attribute  any  diagnostic 
value  to  even  the  loudest  murmur.  He  added  that  Dr.  Apetz's  conclu- 
sions based  on  very  elaborate  statistics,  were  almost  identical  with  his 
own. 

Dr.  Wallace  Beatty  remarked  that  he  had,  in  some  cases,  heard 
cervical  venous  murmurs  In  patients  who  certainly  did  not  appear 
anaemic.  Still  he  had  thought  that  the  presence  of  this  murmur  might 
be  a  help  in  treatment.  In  one  patient  under  his  care,  who  suffered 
from  persistent  headache  for  months,  and  who  had  not  an  anajmic  ap- 
pearance or  symptoms,  the  discovery  of  an  anaemic  murmur  had  led  to 
treatment  by  the  administration  of  iron,  which  brought  about  a  rapid 

j,ure a  great  number  of  other  remedies  having  been  previously  tried 

in  vain. 

Dr.  Walter  Smith  expressed  his  general  concurrence  with  the  views 
put  forward  by  Dr.  Bewley.  Admitting  as  a  fact  that  over  50  per  cent. 
of  non-ana-mic  subjects  presented  a  venous  hum  in  the  neck,  still  we 
had  to  deal  with  the  occurrence  of  venous  hum  in  over  four  fifths  of 
undoubtedly  anemic  cases.  Hence  we  should  look  for  an  explanation 
of  this  coincidence  in  the  mode  of  causation  of  these  murmurs,  and  the 
present  theories  as  to  the  production  of  these  phenomena  could  scarcely 
be  regarded  as  satisfactory. 

Mr.  Patteson  remarked  that,  if  he  might  be  permitted  to  make  a 
few  observations  on  a  subject  more  purely  within  (he  domain  of  the 
phvsician,  his  experience  corroborated  that  of  Dr.  Bewley.  From  the 
observation  of  a  large  number  of  patients  in  a  general  out-patient  de- 
partment, he  had  long  ceased  to  attach  any  importance  to  the  presence 
or  absence  of  a  venous  hum  from  a  diagnostic  standpoint  in  cases  of 
anaemia.  It  would  be  interesting  to  have  a  series  of  similar  careful 
statistics  from  Dr.  Bewley  as  to  the  diagnostic  value  in  anaemia  of  basal 
cardiac  murmurs  of  functional  origin. 

The  president.  Dr.  .1.  M.  Finny,  concurred  in  the  view  expressed  as 
to  the  real  basis  for  coming  to  a  conclusion  being  the  physical  condi- 
tions which  produced  such  n)urmur,  and  said  that  until  these  were  set- 
tled its  variation  must  be  a  matter  of  theory.  He  called  attention  to 
the  existeuce  of  venous  murmurs  under  the  first  bone  of  the  sternum, 
which  by  position,  was  removed  from  the  fallacies  of  extraneous  influ- 
ences. They  were  very  much  rarer  in  this  situation  than  in  the  neck, 
and  were,  so  far  as  he  could  depend  upon  his  memory,  invariably  asso- 
ciated with  some  of  the  graver  and  more  pronounced  forms  of  anaemia. 

Myelogenous  Leucocythaeniia. — At  the  same  meeting  Dr.  Wallace 
Beatty  reported  a  case  of  myelogenous  leucocythaemia  which  had  been 
under  his  care  in  the  Adelaide  Hospital  in  September,  1890.  The  pa- 
tient an  unmarried  woman,  a  dressmaker  by  occupation,  had  been  in 
ill-health  for  about  three  months.     Seventeen  days  before  she  came 


into  the  hospital  she  was  attacked  with  ervthema  nodosum  in  her  legs. 
On  admission  to  the  hospital  she  was  very  antemic  ;  cardiac  and  cer- 
vical venous  anaemic  murmurs  were  present.  The  sternum  was  exqui- 
sitely  tender.  Dr.  Bewley  examined  her  blood  ;  he  found  the  white 
corpuscles  greatly  increased  in  number — the  proportion  of  white  to  red 
being  1  to  5.  The  red  corpuscles  were  diminished  in  number,  being 
one  million  to  the  cubic  millimetre.  There  was  no  enlargement  of  the 
lymphatic  glands,  and  the  spleen  could  not  be  felt.  Dr.  Bewley  made 
the  post-mortem  examination. 

The  spleen  weighed  ten  ounces.  Under  the  microscope  it  was  nor- 
mal, except  that  there  was  evidence  of  increased  haemolysis  in  sections 
stained  with  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  and  hydrochloric  acid.  There 
was  no  enlargement  of  the  lymphatic  glands.  The  marrow  of  the  femur 
was  red  and  fairly  firm,  not  fatty.  Under  the  microscope  were  found 
numbers  of  singly  nucleated  white  corpuscles,  large  and  small  red  cor- 
puscles— some  normal,  some  irregular  in  shape — a  few  nucleated,  spin- 
dle-shaped, connective-tissue  cells,  and  a  few  oil  drops.  The  liver  was 
enlarged.  On  microscopic  examination,  the  liver  cells  were  fo\ind  atro- 
phied in  places,  and  there  was  a  large  number  of  leucocytes  between 
the  liver  cells.     There  was  no  evidence  of  iron  in  the  Hver. 


To  Contributors  and  Correspondents. — The  attention  of  all  who  purport 
favoring  us  with  commwiications  is  respectfully  calUd  to  the  follow- 
ing : 

A.ut]iors  of  articles  intended  for  publication  under  the  /tead  of  "original 
contributions  "  are  respectfully  informed  that,  in  accepting  such  arti- 
cles, we  always  do  so  with  the  understayiduiy  that  the  following  condi- 
tions are  to  be  observed:  (i)  when  a  manuscript  is  sent  to  t/iis  jour- 
nal, a  similar  manuscript  or  any  atistract  thereof  must  not  be  or 
have  been  sent  to  any  other  periodical,  unless  we  are  specially  notified 
of  the  fact  at  the  time  the  article  is  sent  to  ns  ;  (2)  accepted  articles 
are  subject  to  the  customary  rules  of  editorial  revision,  and  will  be 
published  as  promptly  as  our  other  engagements  will  admit  of — ice 
can  not  engage  to  publish  an  article  in  any  specified  issue  ;  (S)  anu 
conditions  which  an  author  wishes  complied  with  must  be  disliiiclly 
stated  in  a  commu7iication  accompanying  the  manuscript,  and  no 
new  conditions  can  be  considered  after  tlie  manuscript  has  been  put 
into  the  typesetters'  hands.  We  are  often  constrained  to  decline 
articles  which,  although  they  may  be  creditable  to  their  authors,  are 
not  suitable  for  publicatian  in  this  journal,  either  because  they  are 
too  long,  or  are  loaded  with  tabular  matter  or  prolix  histories  of 
eases,  or  deal  with  subjects  of  little  interest  to  l/ie  medical  profession 
at  large.  We  can  not  enter  into  any  correspondence  concerning  our 
reasons  for  declining  an  article. 

All  letters,  whether  intended  for  publication  or  not,  must  contain  the 
writer's  name  and  addrtss,  not  necessarily  for  publication.  A'o  at- 
terition  will  be  paid  to  anonymous  conununicatiojui.  I/rreafter,  cor- 
respondents asking  for  information  that  we  are  capable  of  giving, 
and  that  can  properly  be  given  in  this  journal,  will  be  answered  Ay 
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STUDIES   OX  THE  ACTION   OF 

SeAD   bacteria  IX  THE   LIVING   BODY 

By  T.  MITCHELL  PRUDDEX,  M.  D., 


First  Akticle. — Ixteoductoby. 

The  researches  of  the  past  decade,  bringing  to  light,  one 

mother,  tlie  specific  micro-organisms  of  some  of  the 

■ommon  and  fatal  diseases,  have  been  so  surprising,  so 

10,  so  full  of  the   promise  of  fruitful   outlooks  upon 

rt'>  untrodden  fields,  that  we  have  scarcely  yet  had 

n    to  recover  from  the  glamour  of  the  new  light  or  to 

c  ili/.e.  in  the  urgreney  of  fresh  practical  problems,  the  exact 

xtciit  and  bearings  of  the  new  knowledge. 

Ii)r  a  time  it  seemed  enough,  and   even   more  than 
ii'ii^'h,  that  month  by  month  the  proof  grew  stronger  that 
iithrax  and  tuberculosis   and  typhoid  and  erysipelas  and 
im  iHiionia  and  tetanus  and  diphtheria,  and  a  whole  group 
1  if  allied  "  wound  diseases  "  and  others  of  the  so-called  "  in- 
i  "ections"  class,  were  always  associated  with  certain  germs, 
3ach  peculiar  in  its  life  history,  and  each  standing,  as  we 
my,  in  an  setiological  relationship  to  its  particular  disease. 
i:        But  as  we  have  little  by  little  become  accustomed  to  the 
[I  new  light,  it  has  become  evident  not  only  that  we  are  still 
ignorant  about  the  relationship  of  micro-organisms  to  sev- 
eral extremely  frequent  and  important  infectious  diseases — 
the  exanthemata,  for  example — but  also  that  when  we  have 
learned  that  a  given  acute  infectious  disease  is  always  asso- 
ciated with  a  particular  form  of  germ,  when  the  life  history 
of  that  germ  is  made  out,  and  we  can  say  that  it  stands  in 
an  setiological  relationship  to  the  disease,  there  yet  remains 
a  series  of  accessory  problems  to  be  solved  in  each  particu- 
lar case  scarcely  less  important  than  the  establishment  of 
I  the  invariable  association  of  the  germ  with  the  disease. 

We  are  just  beginning  fairly  to  realize  that  the  disease 
is  not  an  entity,  a  thing  imparted  by  the  invading  germ  to 
the  body,  but  that  it  is  the  result  of  the  reaction  of  the 
body  cells  in  the  presence  of  the  germs;  that  the  body-cell 
factor  is  just  as  important  and  just  as  much  in  need  of 
study  as  is  the  germ-cell  factor.  We  have  been  largely  for- 
getful hitherto,  as  with  painful  detail  the  characters  and 
preferences  and  metabolisms  and  vulnerabilities  of  the 
pathogenic  germs  have  one  by  one  been  brought  to  light, 
that  before  our  knowledge  of  the  acute  infectious  diseases 
can  he  at  all  complete,  the  characters  and  preferences  and 
metabolisms  and  vulnerabilities  of  the  body  cells  must  be 
subjected  to  an  equally  careful  scrutiny.  The  r/erm  side  of 
the  problem  is  new  anrl  fascinating;  the  j«an  side  is  old, 
and  cellular  pathology  is  a  phrase  familiar  to  our  ears.  But 
these  old  jiroblems  have  become  fairly  new  in  their  new 
light,  and  can  not  too  soon  be  taken  up  afresh  if  our  knowl- 
edge of  the  acute  infectious  diseases  is  to  be  symmetrical 
and  of  lasting  use. 

Tartly   by  clinical  observation  and  partly  by  laboratory 


studies  is  the  new  knowledge  of  the  man  side  of  this  theme 
to  be  acquired,  and  old  clinical  observations,  which  have 
lain  uninterpreted  or  misinterpreted,  and  new  facts  which 
the  new  points  of  view  can  not  fail  to  elicit,  will  surely  be 
fast  forthcoming. 

But,  returning  to  the  bacterial  side  of  the  pniblem,  it 
became  evident,  very  soon  after  the  definite  status  of  patho- 
genic germs  was  made  out,  that  something  more  than  their 
mere  presence  was  necessary  to  account  for  the  manifesta- 
tions of  the  acute  infectious  diseases. 

The  early  discovery  that  certain  pathogenic  germs  set 
free  poisonous  substances  of  one  kind  or  another  as  the 
result  of  their  life  processes,  and  the  evidence  that  these 
substances  were  directly  accountable  for  many  of  the  mani- 
festations of  the  acute  infectious  diseases,  drew  attention  to 
the  complexity  of  the  problems  involved,  called  in  the  serv- 
ices of  the  physiological  chemists,  and  for  a  time  it  seemed, 
and  still  does  to  many,  that,  after  all,  it  was  the  poisons 
which  the  bacteria  elaborated  and  sent  out  into  the  body 
on  their  destructive  missions  which  was  the  most  important 
thing.  "  Ptomaines"  became  a  favorite  word.  When  we 
had  said  that  a  given  germ  produced  a  given  disease  or  ef- 
fect by  the  elaboration  of  a  given  ptomaine,  it  seemed  to 
many  fairly  unreasonable  to  ask  for  any  further  explanation 
of  the  acute  infectious  diseases.  The  germs  were  relegated 
to  the  more  humble  function  of  poison-factories,  and  the 
ptomaines  were  invested  with  the  insignia  of  malevolent 
power.  The  pendulum  seems  disposed  to  swing  back  germ- 
ward  now,  and  in  this  paper,  which  is  preliminary  to  the 
record  of  some  experimental  studies  made  by  Dr.  Iloden- 
pyl  and  the  writer,  and  shortly  to  follow,  on  the  tubercle 
bacillus,  it  is  my  purpose  briefly  to  review  a  series  of  recent 
studies  on  the  germ-cell  bodies  which  throw  a  curiously  in- 
teresting new  light  on  some  old  body-cell  problems. 

A  very  curious  vital  phenomenon  which  has  long  been 
known  in  certain  unicellular  organisms — such  as  the  fresh- 
water amoeba  and  in  the  leucocytes  of  both  the  cold  and 
warm-blooded  animals — is  their  response  by  movement 
to  contact  with  solid  substances.  Thus  the  amoeba  floating 
free  in  fluids  tends  to  assume  a  spheroidal  form  and  to  re- 
main immobile.  When,  however,  under  suitable  conditions, 
it  touches  a  solid  surface,  like  that  of  a  glass  slide,  it  sends 
out  pseudopodia  and  performs  those  curious  progressive 
evolutions  known  as  the  amoeboid  movement.  Essentially, 
the  same  series  of  movements  is  observed  in  leucocytes 
when  tliey,  under  favorable  conditions,  come  in  contact  with 
solid  surfaces — such  as  a  glass  slide  or  the  walls  of  the  body 
lymph-spaces.  This  faculty  in  these  primitive  forms  of 
life,  consisting  of  a  simple  lump  of  protoplasm,  is  called 
tactile  sensibiliti/,  and  it  is  in  virtue  of  this  that  many  of  the 
remarkable  and  useful  evolutions  of  the  leucocytes  in  the 
body  transpire. 

It  was  found  by  I'feffer  (1),  a  good  while  ago,  that  some 
of  the  lowly  vegetable  organisms  endowed  with  locomotion 
— the  Flar/el/ata,  Bacteria,  etc. — were  capable  of  moving 
toward  or  away  from  certain  substances  which  exerted  a 
chemical  action  upon  them.  This  property  he  designated 
:\»  chemotaxis,  and  further  |)ostulated  as  positive  chemotaxis 
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the  attracting  effect,  and  as  negative  chemotaxis  the  repel- 
ling effect  on  such  organisms  of  the  chemical  substances. 

Pfeffer  hasshownthat  mobile  bacteria  move  toward  nu- 
trient substances,  such  as  beef-tea,  and  Engelmann  and 
others  (2)  have  demonstrated  their  movement  toward  oxy- 
gen, both  effects  being  apparently  due  to  the  positive  chemo- 
tactic  action  of  these  substances.  Stahl  (3)  showed  that 
similar  properties  exist  in  the  plasmodia  of  myxomycetes. 
This  movement  has  been  proved  to  be  due,  not  to  currents 
in  the  fiuids,  not  to  diffusion,  but  to  the  specific  action  of 
the  particular  chemical  substances  in  question  on  living  or- 
ganisms. 

The  chemotactic  powers  of  the  juice  of  raw  potatoes, 
which  contains,  as  Pfetfer  showed,  potash  salts  and  aspara- 
gin,  has  been  used  in  capillary  tubes  by  Ali  Cohen  (4)  to 
separate  mobile  from  immobile  bacteria  in  mixtures.  In 
this  way  he  found  that  he  could  separate  cholera  and  ty- 
phoid bacilli  from  the  numerous  other  forms  in  fieces,  and 
thus  make  easier  the  obtaining  of  pure  cultures  for  diagnos- 
tic purposes. 

Now,  the  same  condition  of  affairs  exists  in  the  leucocytes 
of  both  the  cold-blooded  and  warm-blooded  animals,  and 
the  conditions  and  bearings  in  them  of  this  positive  and 
negative  chemotaxis  were  studied  in  detail  by  Massart  and 
Bordet(5)  and  by  Gabritchevski  (6)  in  1890.  The  latter 
observer  has  grouped  as  the  result  of  his  experiments  cer- 
tain chemical  substances  in  accordance  with  their  action  in 
this  way  upon  leucocytes.  Thus,  in  the  group  of  substances 
exciting  a  negative- — repelling — chemotaxis,  we  have  con- 
centrated salt  solution,  10  per  cent. ;  lactic  acid  ;  quinine, 
0"5  percent.;  alcohol,  10  percent. ;  chloroform;  jequirity  ; 
glycerin  ;  bile.  Substances  having  no  effect — indifferent 
chemotaxis — are  distilled  water;  dilute  salt  solution,  O'l 
to  1  percent.;  carbolic  acid,  1-per-cent.  solution;  antipj-- 
rine ;  glycogen;  peptone;  beef-tea;  blood;  aqueous  hu- 
mor. Among  the  most  prominent  substances  exciting  a 
positive  chemotaxis  are  especially  sterilized  and  non-ster- 
ilized cultures  of  various  pathogenic  and  non-pathogenic 
bacteria.    ' 

The  general  method  of  testing  the  powers  of  these  vari- 
ous substances  is  to  fill  small  capillary  glass  tubes,  closed 
at  one  end,  with  the  substance  to  be  tested,  and  to  thrust 
these  beneath  the  skin  of  an  animal.  After  a  few  hours 
these  tubes  are  withdrawn  and  their  contents  examined. 
Into  tubes  filled  with  substances  inciting  positive  chemo- 
taxis the  leucocytes  crowd  in  great  numbers,  while  they  are 
held  away  from  tubes  having  negative  chemotactic  contents, 
and  when  filled  with  indifferent  substances  there  is  no  ef- 
fect at  all.  While  the  tactile  sensibility  of  leucocytes  may 
cause  them  to  cluster  in  small  numbers  about  the  surface  of 
the  glass  tubes,  the  effect  of  this  property  in  the  leucocytes 
is  altogether  insignificant  as  compared  with  the  chemical 
substance  exciting  positive  chemotaxis. 

It  appears,  then,  that  there  are  certain  substances  asso- 
ciated with  bacteria  which  excite  in  the  leucocytes  a  move- 
ment toward  the  germs.  The  culture  medium  itself  has  no 
such  effect,  but  the  action  is  developed  equally  whether 
the  cultures  be  living  or  have  been  killed  by  boiling.  It 
would   thus  appear  that  cither  the  bacteria  themselves  or 


some  result  of  their  life  and  growth  must  be  the  exciting 
agency. 

Under  the  dominant  views  regarding  the  significance  of 
the  various  chemical  substances  set  free  by  bacteria  as  they 
grow,  it  has  been  assumed  that  it  was  largely  under  the  ex- 
citing influence  of  the  ptomaines  that  leucocytes  exhibited 
the  phenomena  of  chemotaxis  in  the  presence  of  bacteria. 
A  practical  bearing  was  given  to  the  subject,  under  the  in- 
fluence of  this  view,  by  the  assumption  that  in  the  process 
of  suppuration,  as  commonly  induced  by  various  species  <>f 
bacteria,  the  leucocytes  gathering  at  the  inflammatory  tVici  a 
were  drawn  thither  in  virtue  of  their  chemotactic  properties 
which  the  metabolic  bacterial  poisons  brought  into  play.  To 
this  view  the  doctrine  of  phagocytosis,  as  held  by  Metsch- 
nikoS  and  his  adherents,  readily  attached  itself,  and  we  had 
a  well-rounded  hypothesis,  in  accordance  with  which  the 
leucocytes,  drawn,  in  virtue  of  their  chemotaxis,  into  the  vi- 
cinity of  invading  bacteria,  at  once  set  to  work  to  destroy 
them,  and  with  them  the  poison  sources  which  were  stimu- 
lating excessive  cell  inroads. 

But  while  these  observations  were  going  on,  an  allied 
but  quite  independent  series  of  experiments  was  being  car- 
ried out  by  Buchner  and  his  associates  in  Munich,  which 
have  thrown  a  new  and  apparently  most  significant  light 
upon  both  the  phenomena  of  chemotaxis  and  the  nature 
of  suppuration.  To  these  experiments  let  us  then  briefly 
turn. 

While  it  is  fully  established  that  a  true  suppurative  in- 
flammation may  be  experimentally  induced  by  a  variety  of 
inorganic  substances,  it  is  still  true  that  the  suppurative 
processes  which  occur  in  the  body,  either  as  independent 
lesions  or  as  complications  of  a  variety  of  diseases,  are  prac- 
tically always  due  to  the  action  of  bacteria.  So  that  in  a 
clinical  sense  the  summary  statement,  "  no  suppuration  with- 
out bacteria,"  is  true.  While,  as  above  indicated,  it  has. 
been  the  general  belief  of  late  that  the  metabolic  products 
of  bacterial  life,  the  "ptomaines"  or  the  "toxines,"  were 
the  active  agents  in  inducing  suppuration,  this,  save  in  a 
few  instances,  has  not  been  proved. 

Buchner  (7),  in  the  course  of  some  experiments  on  the 
introduction  of  anthrax  spores  and  anthrax  bacilli  into  the 
trachea  of  rabbits  and  guinea-pigs,  had  observed  sometime 
ago  that  while  the  introduction  of  the  bacilli  was  followed 
by  an  intense  inflammatory  reaction  of  the  lung  tissue,  with 
accumulation  of  leucocytes,  fibrin,  etc.,  in  the  air  spaces,  the 
introduction  of  the  spores  alone  was  followed  by  no  such 
marked  inflammatory  reaction,  but  that  the  spores  entered 
the  blood  channels  and  induced,  in  due  time,  the  usual  sys- 
temic effects  of  anthrax  poisoning. 

There  is  one  factor — so  reaxmed  Buchner — which  has 
not  been  taken  definitely  into  the  account  in  the  causation 
of  suppurative  inflammation  by  bacteria,  and  that  is  the 
possibility  that  the  effect  may  be  produced,  not  by  the 
ptomaines,  not  by  the  toxines  already  so  much  studied,  but 
bv  the  albuminoid  constituents  of  the  bacterial  cells  them- 
selves. If  this  were  true,  then  the  intense  exudative  inflam- 
mation in  the  lungs  following  the  introduction  of  the  an- 
thrax bacilli  might  be  explained  by  the  local  disintegration 
of  the  bacilli  and  the  setting  free  of  their  potent  protcid 
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constituents,  while  no  such  effect  would  follow  the  intro- 
duction of  spores. 

It  has  been  repeatedly  shown  by  numerous  observers  (8) 
that  sterilized  cultures  of  various  pyogenic  bacteria — such  as 
Staphylococcus  pyogenes  aureus,  Bacillus  pyocyaneus,  etc. — 
were  as  capable  of  producing  suppuration  as  were  the  fresh 
living  cultures.  But  it  was  believed  that  this  was  due  to 
the  retention  of  a  toxic  substance  furnished  by  the  life  pro- 
cesses of  the  germ  which  had  riot  been  destroyed  by  the 
sterilization,  but  clung  about  the  dead  germ  bodies.  Al- 
though Wyosokowitsch  had  filtered  off  the  fluid  from  steril- 
ized anthrax  cultures  and  found  that  the  filtrate  was  not 
pyogenic,  while  the  solid  material  was,  he  inferred  only 
that  the  toxic  material  assumed  to  cause  suppuration  was 
not  soluble  in  the  nutrient  fluid. 

Buchnerhad  also  shown  (9),  in  the  course  of  some  other 
experiments,  that  the  sterilized  emulsion  of  the  so-called 
pneumo-bacillus  of  Friedlander,  subcutaneously  injected, 
roiild  cause  suppuration  in  rabbits  and  guinea-pigs.  He 
t'cuiid  further  that  if  such  a  sterilized  emulsion  were  allowed 
ti>  stand  for  some  time,  so  that  the  solid  could  be  separated 
frota  the  fluid  parts  of  the  mass,  the  fluid  part  did  not  cause 
suppuration,  while  the  solid  part  did.  That  the  effect  of 
such  sterilized  bacterial  emulsions  was  not  due  to  their  me- 
chanical effects  in  the  tissues  was  shown  by  such  control 
experiments  as  the  introduction  of  powdered  charcoal,  in- 
fusorial earth,  magnesia,  potato  en)ulsion,  etc.,  beneath  the 
skin,  with  negative  results. 

By  a  series  of  manipulations  similar  to  that  practiced 
with  the  pneumo-bacillus,  Buchner  now  tested  the  effect  of 
sterilized  emulsions  of  cultures  of  seventeen  different  species 
of  bacteria,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  Staphylococcus 
pyof/enes  aureus,  Staphylococcus  cereus  Jlavus,  Sarcina  au- 
raiitiaca.  Bacillus  prodiyiosus.  Bacillus  jitzianus.  Bacillus 
cyanoyenus,  Bacillus  megatherium.  Bacillus  suhtilis,  Bacillus 
coli  communis.  Bacillus  acidi  lactici.  Bacillus  anthracis,  Pro- 
teus vulgaris,  Finkler's  comma  bacillus,  etc.  The  injection 
of  one  cubic  centimetre  of  the  sterilized  emulsions  of  each 
of  these  germs  resulted  within  two  to  three  days  in  an 
aseptic — that  is,  bacteria-free — purulent  infiltration  in  the 
subcutaneous  tissue  at  the  seat  of  injection.  On  the  other 
•  hand,  the  clear  fluid  obtained  by  sedimentation  from  the 
sterilized  emulsions  of  Bacillus  cyanogenus.  Bacillus  mega- 
therium, and  Bacillus  anthracis,  induced  no  suppuration, 
while  the  separated  sediment  invariably  did. 

While  it  thus  seemed  probable  that  the  albuujinous  ma- 
terial of  the  bacterial  cell  was  at  least  chiefly  concerned  in 
inducing  suppuration  on  the  injection  of  sterilized  emul- 
sions, this  was  not  yet  fairly  proved.  Buchner  now  sought 
to  strengthen  the  evidence  l>y  a  very  ingenious  experiment. 
The  modern  tecliiiii|ue  of  staining  bacteria  with  the  aniline 
dyes  depends,  as  is  well  known,  upon  the  power  of  these 
dyes  to  enter  into  chemical  combination  with  the  bacterial 
cell  pla.sma.  Acting  upon  this  principle,  Buchner  found 
that  if  he  added  to  a  sterilized  emulsion  of  the  pneumo- 
bacillus,  which  was  strongly  pyogenic,  an  aqueous  solution 
of  methyl  violet,  the  emulsion  was  wholly  bereft  of  its  pyo- 
genic powers.  Anent  of  this  interesting  bit  of  evidence  of 
the  importance  of  the  bacterial  cell  protcids,  Buchner  calls 


attention  to  its  bearing  upon  the  theory  of  the  antiseptic 
and  antipyogenic  action  of  the  so-called  pyoktanin  of 
Stilling,  the  usefulness  of  which  in  practice  is  still  sub 
judice. 

But  more  definite  proof  of  the  importance  of  the  bac- 
terio-protein  in  inducing  suppuration  was  still  needed,  and 
Buchner  proceeded  to  separate  it  from  cultures  of  the 
pneumo-bacillus  after  the  method  of  Necki,  by  digestion  of 
masses  of  culture  in  dilute  potash  and  precipitation  with 
acetic  or  hydrochloric  acid.  The  precipitate  separated  by 
filtration  was  again  dissolved  in  dilute  potash  solution  and 
reprecipitated.  This  was  done  the  third  time,  and  at  last 
the  purified  product  was  brought  into  solution.  This  ma- 
terial gave  the  chemical  reaction  of  an  albuminoid  body. 
Subcutaneous  injection  of  this  material  in  rabbits  in  some 
cases  was  followed  by  a  gathering  of  leucocytes,  in  others 
not.  As  it  seemed  likely  that  on  simple  subcutaneous  in- 
jection the  material  was  readily  and  rapidly  absorbed  be- 
fore it  produced  local  effects,  recourse  was  had  to  a  method 
of  experiment  used  by  Councilman  in  his  well-known  studies 
on  suppuration  (10).  Small  glass  tubes,  drawn  out  at  the 
ends,  were  filled  with  the  pneumo-bacillus  protein,  sealed  up, 
and  sterilized  by  steam  for  an  hour.  These  were  then  in- 
troduced, with  strict  antiseptic  precautions,  beneath  the  skin 
of  rabbits,  shoved  away  from  the  opening,  and,  after  they 
were  healed  in,  their  tips  were  broken  off.  After  five  days 
the  tubes  were  exposed.  Around  the  openings  of  these,  as 
well  as  extending  deep  into  their  interior,  were  masses  and 
plugs  of  leucocytes.  Cultures  showed  no  living  bacteria. 
Control  experiments  with  tubes  filled  with  salt  solution 
showed  no  collection  of  leucocytes. 

It  thus  seemed  to  be  proved  that  the  pyogenic  action  of 
sterilized  cultures  of  Friedlander's  pneumo-bacillus  is  due  to 
the  freed  albuminoid  constituents  of  the  bacterial  cell. 
That  such  a  freeing  of  the  contents  of  the  bacterial  cells  oc- 
curs in  the  tissues  of  the  living  body  seems  evident  from 
their  well-known  proneness  to  disintegration  and  the  devel- 
opment of  involution  forms  in  suppurative  foci. 

The  next  thing  to  be  done  was  to  carry  on  a  similar 
series  of  experiments  with  other  well-known  pathogenic 
bacteria.  To  this  task  Buchner  and  his  associates  addressed 
themselves  in  a  series  of  studies  as  yet  not  fully  published 
(11).  But,  even  so  far  as  their  results  are  known,  some 
most  significant  facts  have  been  elicited.  Buchner  endeav- 
ored to  separate  by  the  method  of  Necki  (see  above)  the 
bacterio-protein  from  about  fifteen  species  of  bacteria,  but 
in  many  of  these  the  attempt  was  unsuccessful,  because 
sufficient  solution  and  extraction  of  the  protcid  ingredients 
of  the  germs  did  not  occur.  The  Bacillus  pyocyaneus  gave 
the  most  abundant  albuminous  extract,  but  n  sufficient 
amount  was  obtained  from  Staphylococcus  pyogenes  aureus, 
Bacillus  typhosus,  Bacillus  subtilis.  Bacillus  acidi  lactici, 
and  from  the  red  potato  bacillus  for  animal  experiment.  It 
was,  in  fact,  found  that  capillary  tubes  filled  with  the  puri- 
fied proteids  from  all  these  species  of  bacteria  and  placed 
beneath  the  skin  of  the  rabbit  showed  after  two  or  three 
ilays,  extending  into  the  open  end,  a  plug  of  fibrinous  pus 
several  millimetres  in  length.  This  plug  was  found,  on  mi- 
croscopical examination,  to  consist  largely  of  leucocytes. 
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That  the  ordinary  chemical  decomposition  products  of 
bacterial  cell  life  arc  not  concerned  in  inducing  this  posi- 
tive chemotaxis  in  the  leucocytes  was  shown  by  introducing 
beneath  the  skin  of  rabbits  tubes  filled  with  such  substances 
asbutyrate  and  valerianate  of  ammonia,  trimethylamin,  am- 
monia, glycocoll,  leucin,  tyrosin,  urea,  etc.  These  were,  for 
the  most  part,  wholly  without  effect  upon  the  leucocytes, 
only  glycocoll  and  leucin  exciting  in  some  cases  a  moderate 
chemotaxis,  not  at  all  to  be  compared,  however,  with  that 
of  the  bacterio-proteins. 

It  would  thus  seem  to  be  highly  probable,  if  not  abso- 
lutely proved,  that  the  power  of  exciting  positive  chemo- 
taxis, which  at  least  many  species  of  bacteria  display,  is 
due  to  the  proteid  ingredients  of  their  bodies  when  these 
are  set  free,  as  they  may  be  naturally  when  the  germs  dis- 
integrate in  the  tissues,  or  artificially  by  chemical  extrac- 
tion. 

With  that  keenness  and  fertility  of  thought  which  char- 
acterizes Buchner's  work,  he  now  gave  wider  range  to  his 
investigation.  He  recognized  the  fact  that,  though  of  late 
the  phagocytic  action  of  the  leucocytes  has  been  especially 
era[)hasized  in  relation  to  bacteria,  this  is  by  no  means  their 
cbiefest  or  most  constant  role.  Dispose  of  bacteria  the 
leucocytes  undoubtedly  do ;  whether  after  themselves  killing 
them,  or  after  they  are  destroyed  by  other  ageiicies,  has  not 
yet  been  fully  determined.  But  by  far  the  most  constant 
phagocytic  r61e  of  the  leucocytes  is  in  carrying  on  the 
process  of  resorption  and  disposal  of  useless  particles  and 
dead  material  in  the  living  body.  About  such  material 
they  gather  much  as  they  do  in  the  vicinity  of  bacteria, 
though  not  in  such  marked  degree  or  under  such  dramatic 
conditions. 

Xow,  what  attracts  the  leucocytes  into  the  vicinity  of  a 
particle  of  dead  and  useless  muscle,  or  cartilage,  or  connect- 
ive tissue  which  they  are  to  absorb  and  remove  ?  Certainly 
not  bacterial  poison,  certainly  not  bacterial  proteids,  for 
with  what  may  be  called  the  normal  phagocytic  functions 
of  the  leucocytes  bacteria  have  nothing  to  do.  Ilaving 
shown  that  a  proteid  substance  derived  from  the  bacterial 
cells  was  capable  through  chemotaxis  of  attracting  leuco- 
cytes, Buchner  now  studied  in  a  similar  way  the  effects  of 
closely  allied  substances — namely,  the  so-called  veg«table 
caseins,  gluten  casein  from  wheat  and  legumin  from  peas, 
both  separated  by  precipitation  from  alkaline  solutions. 
Both  of  these  substances  were  capable  of  exciting  the  most 
marked  chemotaxis  in  the  leucocytes  of  rabbits.  More- 
over, as  it  has  been  shown  that  vegetable  casein  exists  as 
such  in  the  grain  of  cereals  and  of  the  leguminosa?,  he  in- 
troduced beneath  the  skin  of  rabbits  or  guinea-pigs,  under 
strict  antiseptic  precautions,  masses  of  wheat  and  pea  meal, 
and  found  that  within  two  days  these  masses  were  sur- 
rounded and  penotrate<l  by  enormous  masses  of  leucocytes. 
(Cultures  from  these  masses  proved  the  entire  absence  of 
bacteria.  Starch  introduced  subcutaneously  under  the  same 
conditions  induced  no  gathering  of  leucocytes. 

That  this  gathering  of  leucocytes  was  due  to  chemotaxis 
and  not  simply  mechanical,  owing  to  the  tactile  sensibility 
of  the  leucocytes,  was  shown  by  introducing  subcutaneously 
in  a  rabbit  in  one  place  an  emulsion  of  infusorial  earth  with 


0-7-per-cent.  salt  solution,  and  in  another  place  an  emulsion 
of  the  earth  with  glutin  casein.  In  the  first,  after  three  days, 
but  few  leucocytes  had  gathered  about  the  foreign  material, 
while  the  second  was  surrounded  and  partially  penetrated 
by  an  enormous  number  of  leucocytes. 

But  still  another  step  remained  to  be  taken.  As  the 
gathering  of  leucocytes  about  dead  organic  fragments  in  the 
tissues  which  are  to  be  removed,  as  so  often  happens,  can 
not  be  ordinarih'  due  to  bacteria  or  bacterio-protein,  so, 
also,  interesting  as  the  observation  may  be,  can  vegetable 
proteins  have  no  part  in  the  matter.  So  alkali  albuminates 
were  prepared  and  purified,  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  em- 
ployed with  the  bacterial  and  other  vegetable  proteins  from 
muscle,  liver,  lungs,  and  kidney  of  rabbits.  These  tested 
in  the  same  way  were  all  found  to  strongly  attract  leuco- 
cytes when  introduced  beneath  the  skin  in  tubes.  Of  the 
alkali  albuminates  prepared  from  blood,  fibrin,  yolk  and 
white  of  egg,  only  the  blood  and  yolk  of  egg  showed  mod- 
erate power  of  exciting  positive  chemotaxis.  J 
These  experiments  show  that  it  is  only  certain  of  \ 
the  decomposition  products  of  animal  tissue  which  pos- 
sess chemotactic  powers,  and  that  these,  as  a  rule,  are 
the  earlier  and  not  the  ultimate  products  of  the  decom- 
position. 

Finally,  as  it  has  been  shown  that  a  general  leucocytosis 
Js  apt  to  be  associated  with  febrile^inflammatory  processes, 
Buchner  and  Roemer  studied  the  effects  of  intravenous  in- 
jections in  rabbits  of  these  various  chemotactic  |  proteids. 
They  found  that  within  eight  hours  of  their  introduction 
into  the  blood  there  was  a  marked  leucocytosis  lasting  for 
several  hours,  and  that  this  might  be  heightened  by  repeat- 
ed injections.  Thus  they  found,  by  a  daily  injection  of  2  c.  c, 
of  an  eight-per-cent.  solution  of  the  bacterio-proteins  of  Ba- 
cillus pifocyanens,  the  relation  of  white  to  red  blood-cells, 
which  at  first  was  1  to  318,  was  on  the  second  day  1  to  126  ; 
on  the  third  day,  1  to  102  ;  on  the  fourth  morning,  1  to  T3  ; 
and  on  the  same  evening,  1  to  38.  From  this  time  on  no 
increase  was  noted.  The  absolute  number  of  the  red 
blood-cells  remained  unchanged,  while  there  was  an  ab- 
solute sevenfold  increase  in  the  number  of  leucocytes. 
Gluten  casein,  as  well  as  alkali  albuminate  from  muscle, 
injected  into  the  blood,  showed  similar  but  less  pronounced 
effects. 

Considering  now  the  bearing  of  all  these  experiments 
on  suppuration  and  on  physiological  resorption  of  dead  or- 
ganic materials  in  the  tissues,  it  would  appear  that  in  sim- 
ple resorption,  as  in  bacterial  suppuration,  the  leucocytes 
are  drawn  to  the  seat  of  operation  by  a  proteid  material. 
This  in  resorption  seems  to  be  furnished  by  the  dead  and 
disintegrating  tissues  themselves,  and  when  the  leucocytes 
have  gathered  up  a  certain  amount  of  refuse  in  their  bodies 
they  may  carry  it  away.  In  bacterial  suppuration,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  attracting  material  maybe  furnished  by  the 
protein  of  the  disintegrating  bodies  of  the  bacteria  them- 
selves, but  poisonous  ptomaines  furnished  by  the  live  bac- 
teria may  cause  the  destruction  and  degeneration  of  the  at- 
tracted leucocytes,  which  thus  collect  as  pus. 

Whether  the  ptomaines  themselves  may  not  indirectly 
furnish  chemotactic  material  by  causing  the  destruction  of 
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the  tissue  elements  and  the  setting  free  of  their  albuminous 
constituents,  is  a  matter  requiring  further  study. 

It  is  also  not  improbable  that  the  limited  suppuration 
induced  by  bacteria-free  chemical  substances — such  as  tur- 
pentine, calomel,  etc. — may  be  due  to  the  chemotactic 
tissue-proteids  set  free  by  the  action  of  the  chemicals  on 
these  tissues. 

It  seems  probable  that  not  only  are  the  leucocytes  drawn 
toward  the  chemotactic  proteids  thus  produced  in  or  intro- 
duced into  the  body,  bat  that  the  fixed  connective-tissue 
cells  are  stimulated  to  proliferation.  In  fact,  Buchner 
found  that  by  the  introduction  of  a  sterilized  emulsion  con- 
taining 3-5  milligrammes  of  pyocyaneus  protein  into  the 
forearm  of  one  of  his  associates,  a  severe  inflammation  was 
induced  with  all  the  symptoms  of  an  acute  typical  erysipe- 
las, with  lymphangeitis,  such  as  must  have  involved  the  fixed 
connective-tissBe  cells.  On  the  fourth  day  the  inflamma- 
tory process  underwent  resolution.  Gluten  casein  induced 
similar  but  less  acute  effects. 

These  most  clever  and  striking  researches  of  Buchner 
would  seem  to  throw  much  light  on  the  whole  subject  of 
the  theory  of  suppuration,  and  to  promise  large  accessions 
to  our  knowledge  of  inflammation  when  the  many  lines  of 
thought  and  study  which  they  suggest  shall  have  been  fol- 
lowed out. 

It  is  now  evident  that  an  asejitic  suppuration  is  possible 
under  a  variety  of  conditions. 

It  still  remains  true,  however,  for  the  purposes  of  surgi- 
cal practice,  that  the  suppurative  processes  as  we  see  them 
in  the  clinic  and  at  the  bedside  are  due  to  the  presence  of 
bacteria  of  one  form  or  another.  It  is  true,  also,  that  the 
suppurations  which  we  can  induce  experimentally  with  ster- 
ilized— that  is,  dead — bacterial  cultures,  or  with  certain  dead 
proteid  substances — aseptic  suppurations — are  limited  in 
their  duration,  extent,  and  destructive  power,  as  compared 
with  those  occurring  under  the  influence  of  living  germs. 
This  is  because  in  the  latter  case  the  growing  and  new 
forming  germs  may  keep  up  the  inflammation  once  alight 
to  an  almost  indefinite  extent. 

We  purpose,  in  the  paper  which  is  to  follow,  to  detail 
some  results  of  a  series  of  experiments  on  the  action  of  dead 
tubercle  bacilli  on  the  living  tissue  not  less  striking  than  are 
those  wliich  show  the  power  of  other  sterilized  bacteria  to 
induce  suppuration. 
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IS   THE   CAUSE   OF  EESPIRATION 

THE  YENOSITY  OF  THE  BLOOD  AXD  TISSUE  FLUID  IN 

THE  RESPIRATORY  CENTER  OF  THE  MEDULLA  OBLONGATA  ? 

By  W.  Y.  cowl,  M.D. 

In  the  issue  of  this  Journal  for  November  22d  last,  in 
an  article  entitled  Some  Remarks  on  my  Hypothesis  of  the 
Self-regulation  of  the  Respiration  and  Dr.  Cowl's  Discus- 
sion of  it,  Dr.  S.  J.  Meltzer  asks  my  attention  to  the  subject 
of  the  causation  of  respiration  in  the  question  hereafter 
following. 

To  this,  by  reason  of  the  directness  of  the  query,  I  de- 
sire briefly  to  respond,  while  at  the  same  time  expressing 
my  satisfaction  that  he  has  not  felt  called  upon  to  contro- 
vert the  cogency  of  the  facts  I  have  adduced  *  to  show  the 
irrelevancy  of  the  experimental  results  brought  forward  by 
him  as  a  basis  for  his  theory  of  the  incitation  of  inspira- 
tion,! as  well  as  the  groundlessness  of  his  criticism  upon 
the  existing  theory  of  respiratory  regulation,  formulated 
and  established  by  Gad.  J 

He  asks,  in  general  terms:  "Does  Dr.  Cowl  know  of 
any  experiment  which  shows  that  the  blood,  and  that  alone, 
is  the  exciting  cause  of  respiration  ?" 

For  putting  this  question  the  author  gives  no  grounds 
beyond  a  mere  reference  to  my  citation  of  a  number  of 
observers,  who  have  shown  the  high  sensitiveness  of  the 
respiratory  center  to  changes  in  the  constituents  of  the 
blood,  and  does  not  advert  to  those  portions  of  my  com- 
munication respecting  the  causation  of  respiration,  or  allude, 
except  in  two  instances,  to  the  published  labors  of  the  chief 
workers  on  this  subject. 

As,  furthermore,  he  does  not  specify,  on  the  one  hand, 
whether  he  means  simply  the  ordinary  continuous  respira- 
tion or  also  extraordinary  respiratory  efforts  thereupon  im- 
posed, and,  on  the  other  hand,  excludes  from  consideration 
the  tissue  fluids,  which,  from  their  constant  renewal  by  the 
blood  as  well  as  because  of  the  free  diffusion  of  the  gases 
dissoK'ed  therein  to  and  from  the  vessels,  are  equally  to  be 
regarded  (11),  I  can  not  assume  to  understand  his  meaning. 

But,  although  this  vagueness  of  his  interrogation  would 
call  for  explanation,  I  shall,  rather  than  give  rise  to  further 
disquisition,  simply  amplify  in  the  required  direction  the 
basis  of  fact  that  I  have  previously  given,  and  show  the 
support  which  those  facts  are  widely  conceded  to  furnish 
for  the  essential  causation  of  respiration  by  the  excitants  of 
the  blood,  by  those  substances,  namely,  which  when  in- 
creased in  amount  occasion  increased  respiration.  This  is 
of  itself,  at  the  present  time,  no  ungrateful  task,  as  the 
knowledge  of  the  subject  already  established  has,  within 
the  past  few  years,  received  a  decided  enrichment,  which 
is  not  yet  become  common  property. 

In  view  of  this  enrichment,  it  may  be  said  in  advance, 
in  respect  of  the  known  facts  concerning  the  innervation 


•  The  Factors  of  the  Respiratory  Rhythm  and  the  Regulation  of 
Respiration.     This  journal,  Sept.  6,  1800. 

f  On  the  Self-regulution  of  Respiration.  This  journal,  Jan.  18, 
1890. 

\  Die  Rc'gulirung  dcr  noiniulen  Atlimung.  Du  Uois-Rcyniond's 
Archil;  1880,  p.  1. 
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of  respiration  altogether,  that  they  solve,  on  the  one  han<], 
the  problem  of  bow  it  is  that  the  first  inspiration  at  birth 
comes  to  take  place,  and  fnrnish,  on  the  other,  positive 
knowledge  of  the  only  means  as  yet  demonstrated  for  the 
continiions  incitation  of  respiration.  By  them,  further- 
more, the  idea  enunciated  by  Marshall  Hall  (1)  that  res- 
piration was  a  reflex  act  wherein  the  incitation  flowed  to 
the  respiratory  center  *  from  the  brain,  from  the  vagus,  or 
from  the  sensory  nerves  in  general,  an  idea  which,  notwith- 
standing a  mass  of  experimentation  directed  toward  its 
proof  in  these  several  respects,  has  at  no  time  been  shown 
to  account  in  either  of  these  ways  for  more  than  extraor- 
dinary respiratory  eflx>rts — e.  g.s  sighing,  coughing,  sneez- 
ing, anxious  breathing — is  now  very  definitely  settled  in 
the  negative. 

The  theory  of  the  peripheral  origin  of  the  incitation  to 
respiration  in  general,  of  which  Dr.  Meltzer,  in  his  former 
article,  is  the  last  exponent,  would,  by  reason  of  its  lack  of 
support,  have  probably  long  since  become  disregarded  were 
it  not  that  it  was  broached  in  the  first  pretentious  work 
upon  this  subject,  and  that  it  is  a  matter  which  is  so  appar- 
ent to  the  eye  that  the  common  extraordinary  respiratory 
efforts  result  rcflexly  from  sensorial  impressions. 

The  first  of  the  researches,  which  go  to  show  that  the 
incitation  of  inspiration  is  central  and  direct,  and  not  pe- 
ripheral and  reflex,  is  that  of  Schwartz  (2),  entitled  Prema- 
ture Rexpiratory  Efforts ;  a  Co7itrihution  to  the  Effect  of 
the  Act  of  Birth  upon  the  Fmtus,  published  in  1858,  and 
noticed  by  Miescher  (3)  in  the  general  article  on  the  inner- 
vation of  respiration  contained  in  Du  Bois-Reymond's 
Archiv  for  1885  and  cited  in  my  previous  communication. 
It  is  there  stated  that,  ''as  the  hinge  upon  which  the  exist- 
ing view  respecting  the  cause  of  the  respiratory  motion.s 
depends,  the  continually  recurring  question  has  been  re- 
garded, how,  over  against  the  quietude  of  uterine  existence, 
does  the  first  breath  drawn  come  to  take  place  ?  Is  it  the 
sensorial  excitations  of  the  act  of  birth,  the  cooling,  the 
mechanical  measures,  by  the  fit  application  of  which  the 
halting  respiration  of  the  half-asphyxiated  child  is  so  benefi- 
cently aided,  or  does  there  lie  something  at  bottom  in  the 
blood  of  the  foetus  which  is  changed  by  the  act  of  birth  ? 

"  It  is  the  same  contradistinction  which  from  the  be- 
ginning until  to-day  permeates  all  discussions  upon  the 
respiratory  movements,  and,  although  the  controversies  are 
to-day  more  complicated  than  before,  they  are  so,  however, 
because  various  changes  in  the  blood  and  various  sensorial 
influences  strive,  as  it  were,  for  the  governing  place,  or  at 
least  for  a  part  of  the  territory. 

"  In  view  of  so  many  apt  statements  of  the  older  theo- 
ries of  respiration  as  exist,  it  will  suffice  for  our  object  if 
we  devote  our  discussion  to  the  turning-point  which  the 
question  of  the  origin  of  the  first  respiration  passed  by 
in  the  renowned  work  of  Schwartz  in  1858. 

"Since  Schwartz  developed,  more  logically  than  had 
before  been  done,  the  idea  that  the  premature  respiratory 


*  The  commonly  ho  denominated  mcclinnism  for  the  innervation  of 
tlie  lespirntorv  efforts  located  in  tiie  medulla  oblongata,  and  in  general 
indispeniiubic  to  respiration. 


movements  of  the  foetus,  so  feared  in  ditficult  labors,  were 
always  to  be  referred  to  some  disturbance  of  the  placental 
circulation — to  cessation,  therefore,  of  gaseous  interchange 
between  mother  and  child — this  same  mode  of  view  has  de- 
termined the  concefition  of  ordinary  respiration,  and  this 
has  been  clearly  formulated  and  established  in  part  through 
new  researches  by  Rosenthal." 

A  second  well-recognized  work,  by  B.  S.  Schultze  (4), 
which  supports  Schwartz's  position,  entitled  Apparent  Life- 
lessness  in  the  New-born,  is,  like  that  of  Schwartz,  unfortu- 
nately, not  at  my  command. 

Within  the  past  few  years,  however,  two  more  complete 
experimental  confirmations  of  the  same  idea  have  appeared. 
First,  Zuntz  and  Cohnstein  (5),  in  Some  Further  Researches 
on  the  Physiology  of  the  Mammalian  Foetns,  in  treating  of 
the  causes  of  the  normal  apnoea*  of  the  foetus  and  of  the 
first  respiratory  efforts  of  the  new-born,  recortJ  the  following 
experiment  upon  the  sheep,  in  which  animal  the  placental 
tnfts  are  so  distributed  about  the  walls  of  an  unusually  la.x 
uterus  that  the  opening  of  the  latter  and  the  extraction  of 
the  foetus  cause  no  interference  necessarily  with  the  pla- 
cental circulation  : 

The  research  in  question  was  made  on  Febroary  2,  1885. 
At  first  only  the  tail  and  a  fraction  of  the  fore  part  of  the  trunk 
were  exposed  to  the  air. 

Pincliinfi,  pricking,  excitation  of  the  pharynx  and  of  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  nose  incited  no  inspiration. 

Upon  this,  the  animal  was  entirely  extracted  from  the  uterus 
and  laid  upon  the  abdomen  of  the  mother,  with  careful  avoid- 
ance of  all  traction  upon  the  cord.  Excitations  now  continued 
for  several  minutes,  to  which  we  added  injection  of  air  into  the 
nose  with  a  bellows,  also  produced  no  respiratory  movement. 
The  excitations  mentioned  induced  numerous  motor  reflexes. 
The  new-born  animal  sucked  the  finger  and  bit  it  when  intro- 
duced deeper  into  the  tliroat.  Reflex  motions  did  not  regularly 
follow  the  excitations,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  there  appeared 
frequent  strong,  spontaneous  movements,  which  occasioned 
changes  of  position  of  the  foetus.  The  raucous  membranes 
showed  a  normal  red  hue ;   no  trace  of  cyanosis. 

The  first  breath  drawn  followed  almost  immediately  upon  a 
ligation  of  the  umbilical  cord,  and  was  succeeded  by  regular 
respiratory  movements  without  any  rattling.  The  faHus  con- 
tinued to  live.  That  it  was  full  grown  is  proved  by  the  weight 
of  2,860  grammes,  the  length  of  48  centimetres,  the  develop- 
ment of  the  wool,  and  the  energetic  ingestion  of  nourishment. 

It  took  at  the  first  drink,  about  .in  hour  after  the  tying  of 
the  cord,  60  grammes  of  milk. 

We  had  therefore  a  normally  apnoMC  fretus  under  our  bauds, 
which  was  brought  to  breathe  by  no  kind  of  excitation,  but  at 
once  by  cutting  oft' the  supply  of  oxygenated  blood  through  the 
umbilical  cord. 

The  authors  note,  in  connection  with  this  experiment,  a 
source  of  deception  which,  in  common  with  B.  S.  Schultze, 
they  find  in  the  usual  means  of  inferring  an  absence  of  in- 
crease in  the  vcnosity  of  the  blood  actually  furnished  to  the 
tissues  of  the  fietus  (/,  p.,  mixed  blood  already  considerably 
venous) — namely,  by  the  brightness  of  color  of  the  umbili- 
cal vein — for,  as  they  very  fully  show,  wlicnevcr  the  fu'tal 
circulation  is  slowed,  whether  iu  the  fa?tus  itself,  as  by  an 


*  Temporary  absence  of  intermittent  rK^pirnfory  effort. 
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iofrequency  of  the  heart's  action,  or  by  compression  of  the 
umbilical  vessels,  the  blood  remains  a  lonujer  time  in  the 
tuCts  of  the  placenta  than  otherwise,  and  therefore  becomes 
more  completely  arterialized  and  of  a  brighter  hue. 

Thus,  just  when  the  blood  in  the  umbilical  vein,  from 
its  longer  sojourn  in  the  placenta,  is  more  highly  arterial- 
ized than  normally,  the  tissues  of  the  foetus — its  respiratory 
center  therefore — are,  nevertheless,  suffering  from  a  lack  of 
arterial  blood,  a  lack  which  affects  both  the  quantity  and 
(jualitv  of  its  supply  ;  dyspnoea  will,  therefore,  necessarily 
be  developed,  the  same  as  by  a  slowing  of  the  cerebral  cir- 
calation  in  the  grown  animal  (6). 

O.  Engstrom  (7)  has  carried  out  in  Preyer's  laboratory 
a  similar  series  of  researches  upon  rabbits  and  guinea-pigs, 
and  in  part  by  opening  the  uterus  under  warm  salt  water. 
He  finds,  like  the  above-mentioned  authors,  that  mechani- 
cal irritation  of  the  foetus  alone  will  not  induce  respiration, 
but  that  stoppage  or  diminution  of  the  placental  circulation 
without  such  irritation  will  do  so.  He  ascribes,  neverthe- 
less, to  sensorial  impressions  a  part  in  the  excitation  of  the 
first  breath  drawn  by  the  fcetus  in  general. 

From  the  evidence,  then,  altogether,  respecting  the  inci- 
tation  of  respiration  at  birth,  we  are  justified  in  the  state- 
ment that  the  essential  cause  of  the  first  respiratory  effort 
is  the  increased  venosity  of  the  blood  supplied  to  the  respi- 
ratory center  of  the  fcetus. 

That  at  many  human  births  the  foetus  does  not  respire 
nntil  marked  sensorial  impressions  be  made  upon  it  might, 
in  view  of  the  practice  of  delaying  the  ligation  of  the  cord 
until  respiration  is  established,  be  ascribed  to  a  greater  or 
lesser  continuance  of  the  placental  respiration.  How  con- 
siderable, at  any  moment  after  normal  birth,  this  latter  res- 
piration in  general  may  be,  we  have  as  yet  no  accredited 
data  for  determining.  Doubtless,  whenever  the  uterus, 
freed  from  the  bulk  of  the  foetus  and  the  resistance  to  its 
birth,  continues  in  contraction,  the  placental  respiration 
must  have  ceased  or  have  become  much  diminished,  where- 
upon, by  the  direct  resulting  effect  upon  the  respiratory 
center,  and  possibly  also  by  the  sense  of  cold  to  the  sur- 
face, a  respiratory  effort,  if  nothing  be  there  to  hinder,  will 
at  once  be  induced.  When,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are, 
after  birth,  intervals  of  non-contraction  of  the  uterns,  pla- 
cental respiration  may  still  continue  and  be  suflicient  for 
the  needs  of  the  f<etus. 

The  escape  of  blood  of  a  markedly  venous  hue  from 
the  placental  stump  of  the  umbilical  cord  upon  cutting  it, 
after  aerial  respiration  has  I'egun,  has  evidently  no  certain 
bearing  upon  the  question  of  persistence  of  placental  circu- 
lation before  this  time,  and  may  therefore  be  disregarded. 

Those  infrequent  cases  in  which  the  cord  is  cut  before 
respiration  is  established,  chiefly  in  order  to  more  eftcctivc- 
ly  carry  out  measures  of  artificial  respiration,  are  certainly 
in  general,  if  not  always,  abnormal.  A  cause  of  halting  res- 
piration is  obviously  present,  which  is  greater  in  its  hinder- 
ing effect  than  the  increased  venosity  of  the  lilond  from  the 
cessation  of  the  placental  functions,  together  with  the  pe- 
ripheral excitations  incident  to  birth,  arc  in  their  incitatory 
action.  This  cause — the  respiratory  passages  and  other 
parts  being  normal — mi;st  be  an  abnormallv  diiiiinislii-d  cv- 


citability  of  the  respiratory  center,  and  this  may  be  ex- 
plained by  a  previous  prolonged  diminution  or  cessation  of 
the  oxygen  supply  upon  which  the  excitability  of  the  cen- 
ter depends.  A  slight  diminution  in  that  supply  in  the 
fcetus  must  prevent  respiration  by  allowing  the  excitability 
to  sink  below  the  point  of  effective  excitation  by  the  exci- 
tants offered  to  it  by  the  blood  and  tissue  fiuid. 

That  the  center  normally  possesses  a  markedly  lesser 
degree  of  excitability  in  the  foetus  than  in  the  breathing 
animal  has  been  rendered  in  the  highest  degree  probable 
by  Zuntz  and  Cohnstein  (5);  for,  upon  adding  one  per 
cent,  of  carbonic  acid,  as  an  excitant  of  increased  respira- 
tion, to  the  respired  air,  at  intervals  for  several  days  after 
birth,  they  found  a  continuous  increase  in  the  excitability 
of  the  center — an  increase  which  they  attribute  to  develop- 
ment of  the  same.  As  effective  causes  of  such  development 
of  the  center,  there  are  the  beginning  of  its  function  and 
the  marked  increase  in  the  arterialization  of  the  blood  fur- 
nished to  it  upon  the  separation  of  the  systemic  and  pul- 
monary circulations  at  birth;  moreover,  the  blood  of  the 
umbilical  vein  itself  can  not  necessarily  be  so  well  arterial- 
ized as  the  blood  in  the  arteries  of  the  self-respiring  ani- 
mal, which  is  shown,  under  normal  circumstances,  by  the 
fact  that,  as  previously  stated,  the  vein  grows  of  a  brighter 
red  when  compressed. 

But  this  increased  arterialization  after  aerial  respiration 
is  established  coincides  with  increasing  tissue  activity  gener- 
ally; for  Zuntz  and  Cohnstein  (5)  find  that  the  differences 
between  the  respective  amounts  of  carbonic  acid  on  the  one 
hand  and  of  oxygen  on  the  other  in  the  blood  of  the  um- 
bilical vein  and  artery  are,  in  each  case,  but  about  one  half 
the  difference  between  the  same  in  the  carotid  artery  and 
jugular  vein,  respectively,  of  the  breathing  animal.  In  es- 
timating, furthermore,  the  actual  consumption  of  oxygen 
by  the  tissues  of  the  f(etns,  a  determination  of  the  normal 
amounts  of  blood  delivered  to  them  in  a  unit  of  time  ena- 
bled these  observers  to  make  a  comparison  between  the 
foetus  and  the  grown  animal,  whereby  it  was  found  that  the 
latter  consumed  about  four  times  as  much  oxygen  as  the 
former.  These  observations  showing  a  lesser  consumption 
of  blood  in  general  before  birth  explain  the  low  excitability 
of  the  fiBtal  respiratory  center. 

A  diminution  of  the  excitability  of  the  respiratory  center 
has  been  shown  by  Gad  (G)  to  result,  in  the  grown  animal, 
from  a  diminished  supply  of  arterial  blood  to  that  center. 
Similarly,  upon  the  normally  lower  excitability  of  the  re- 
spiratory center  existing  in  the  fcetus,  a  diminution  may, 
furthermore,  be  imposed  by  conditions  surrounding  it  for 
a  time  before  birth  attending  the  contraction  of  the  uterus. 

This  contraction  acts,  first,  by  lessening  the  placental 
respiration  through  hindrance  of  the  maternal  placental  cir- 
culation and  through  slowing  of  the  circulation  in  the  foetus 
by  slowing  of  its  heart's  action  ;  secondly,  in  cases  of  head 
presentation,  by  directly  diminishing  the  intracranial  cir- 
culation. When  the  uterine  contraction  is  quite  persist- 
ent, as  often  occurs  in  these  latter  cases,  the  consequent 
diminution  of  excitability  in  the  respiratory  center  may  be 
greater  than  the  increase  in  the  normal  excitants  of  the 
blood  n  suiting  from  the  dimiimlion  of  tlio  placental  rcspi- 
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ration  can  compensate  for;  for,  while  the  cranial  pressure 
directly  occasions  an  additional  diminution  of  the  excita- 
bility of  the  center,  it  does  not,  like  the  interference  with 
the  placental  respiration,  occasion  corresponding  increase 
of  the  respiratory  excitants  in  the  foetal  blood  at  large,  but 
rather,  indeed,  by  inhibiting  muscular  action,  diminishes 
their  production.  Its  direct  intluence  remains,  moreover, 
a  superposed  one  when  we  take  into  account  the  fact  that 
such  pressure  alone  as  found  by  Zuntz  and  Colinstein  will 
effect  a  slowing  of  the  pulse  and  a  slowing  of  the  f(etal  cir- 
culation, as  evidenced  by  an  increased  brightness  of  color 
of  the  umbilical  vein. 

It  is  altogether,  then,  easy  to  perceive  how,  notwith- 
standing a  ligation  or  section  of  the  umbilical  cord,  a  foetus 
may  not  breathe.  The  greater  frequency,  moreover,  of 
such  a  condition  of  non-respiration  in  a  viable  foetus  in 
man  than  in  the  lower  animals  coincides  with  the  relativelv 
larger  size  of  the  head  in  him.  He  has  special  need,  there- 
fore, of  the  accessory  provisions  for  the  incitation  of  the 
first  inspiration  furnished  by  nature,  such  as  the  response 
to  the  impression  of  cold  or  of  flagellation.  The  action  of 
these  latter  may  evidently  be  either  by  reflex  incitation  of 
the  center,  or  by  increasing,  more  or  less  indirectly,  through 
the  general  excitement,  the  excitability  of  the  respiratory 
center  to  the  normal  direct  excitants;  in  the  former  case 
they  are  immediately  causative,  in  the  latter  evidently  only 
conditional  of  respiration. 

Cognizant  of  the  extraordinary  conditions  at  birth,  that 
by  exaggeration  call  at  times  for  the  marked  action  of  the 
accessory  provisions  for  the  incitation  of  respiration  in 
order  to  occasion  the  first  inspiration;  but,  in  view  of  the 
decisive  fact  that  the  ha'mic  excitants  of  respiration  are 
normally  of  themselves  sufficient  to  occasion  that  effort, 
and  that,  despite  the  pulmonary  arterialization  of  the  blood, 
venous  elements  to  a  considerable  amount  still  remain 
within  it,  we  have  the  strongest  possible  presumption  that 
the  succeeding  respirations — namely,  the  regular  respira- 
tory muscular  action  —  are  likewise  incited  tlirough  the 
venosity  of  the  blood  and  tissue  fluid  contained  within  the 
respiratory  center. 

The  further  support  for  this  position  is  contained  in 
live  proof  of  the  great  sensitiveness  of  the  respiratory 
center  in  the  more  developed  animal  to  changes  in  the  con- 
stituents of  the  blood,  and  in  a  certain  definite  provision 
which  has  been  shown  to  exist  for  the  incitation  of  in- 
creased respiration,  and  to  be  directly  due  to  increased  tis- 
sue change  within  the  organism  (11). 

Since  the  experiments  of  Traube,  who  held  that  the 
vairus  was  excited  by  the  carbonic  acid  of  the  venous  blood 
in  the  lungs  (10),  it  has  been  known  that  the  respiration 
of  air  containing  this  gas  would  evoke  dyspna'a,  and  it  has 
been  shown  in  man  by  Miescher  (3)  that  an  addition  of  but 
one  per  cent,  of  this  gas  to  the  air  respired  results  in  a  de- 
cided increase  in  the  amount  of  air  breathed,  even  without 
the  knowledge  of  the  subject  of  experiment.  Traube's 
idea  has  gradually  been  given  up,  and  it  is  now  found  by 
A.  Loowy  (ft)  that  the  same  amount  of  increase  in  respira- 
tion on  breathing  air  vitiated  with  carbonic  acid  occurs 
when   in   the  aniuiid  the  vai.'i  arc  divideil  as  when  thov  are 


intact.  From  this  it  is  most  probable  that  such  an  increase 
of  respiratory  effort  in  man  is  not  owing  to  excitation  of 
the  vagus  by  the  venous  blood  or  its  caibonic  acid  in  the 
lungs. 

Very  recent  researches  by  Gad  (9)  concerning  the  deep 
inspirations  which  have  been  immediately  induced  by  an 
inhalation  of  pure  carbonic  acid,  or  a  strong  admixture 
thereof  with  air,  show  that  this  excitative  action  of  carbonic 
acid  is  confined  to  the  trachea  and  chief  bronchi — parts  not 
in  contact  with  the  venous  blood  laden  with  carbonic  acid; 
and  also  that  an  atmosphere  containing  at  least  fifty  per 
cent,  of  the  gas  is  necessary  to  produce  the  reflex,  a  pro- 
portion greater  than  occurs  even  in  the  exhaled  air  from  an 
almost  asphyxiated  animal.  It  is  therefore  clear  that  this 
excitant  of  respiration  does  not  normally  act  by  means  of 
the  vagus  nerve.  That,  on  the  other  hand,  it  does  not  first 
act  upon  the  brain,  and  from  thence  reflexly  upon  the  res- 
piratory center  of  the  medulla  oblongata,  but  directly  upon 
the  latter,  is  rendered  most  probable  by  the  observation  of 
A.  Loewy  (8),  that  a  like  amount  of  increase  of  respiration 
upon  adding  a  certain  amount  of  carbonic  acid  to  the  re- 
spired air  occurs  before  and  after  separating  these  nervous 
masses. 

Thus  Marshall  Hall's  first  two  alternatives  are  excluded  ; 
the  third,  that  sensorial  impressions  occasion  respiration, 
which  was  developed  by  Volkmann  into  the  theory  that 
the  incitation  to  respiration  lies  simplv  in  the  excitation  by 
carbonic  acid  of  the  sensory  nerves  in  general,  may  be  con- 
sidered to  be  excluded,  first,  for  respiration  as  a  whole,  by 
the  experiment  of  Rosenthal  (13),  in  which  rhythmic  respi- 
ration continued  after  all  but  a  few  of  the  sensory  paths  to 
the  medulla  oblongata  were  divided,  an  experiment  that 
has  since  been  repeated  with  greater  completeness  and  the 
same  result;  and,  secondly,  for  the  proportionment  of  the 
amount  of  respiration  to  the  needs  of  the  organism,  through 
the  researches  of  Zuntz  and  Geppert  (11).  The  latter 
found,  by  measuring  the  air  respired,  together  with  the 
amounts  of  oxygen  consumed  and  of  carbonic  acid  given  oflT, 
by  an  animal  under  three  different  conditions — namely,  of 
rest,  of  accustomed  labor,  and  of  muscular  activity  induced 
after  section  of  the  spinal  cord  above  the  origin  of  the 
sciatic  nerves  by  electrical  excitation  of  these  in  their  course 
— that,  with  the  same  increase  of  the  respiratory  inter- 
change of  oxygen  and  carbonic  acid,  denoting  the  same 
degree  of  muscular  activity  in  the  third  as  in  the  second 
case,  the  amounts  of  air  respired  were  also  the  same,  or 
nearly  the  same,  in  these  lattei*  cases. 

Furthermore,  upon  cutting  off  the  circulation  in  the  act- 
ive parts  during  the  muscular  excitation  in  the  third  case, 
the  increase  in  respiration  over  that  at  rest  failed  to  appear, 
and  only  did  so  when  the  vessels  were  lot  free,  whereby 
the  carbonic  acid  and  otiier  substances  formed  in  the  mus- 
cles during  their  activity  came  into  the  general  circulation 
and  thus  reached  the  medulla  oblongata. 

Similar  results  have  been  obtained  also  by  A.  Loewy 
(8)  in  researches  in  which  the  brain  was  separated  from 
the  medulla  oblongata,  the  spinal  cord  bisected  in  the  mid- 
dorsal  region,  and  the  vagi  divided. 

h  i.s   evident   from   the   foroi;oing.  altogethtr.  that  the 
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increased  respiration  during  muscular  activity  was  due  to 
the  venosity  of  the  blood  circulating  in  the  respiratory 
center,  and  not  to  that  in  the  tissues  in  general,  nor  to  any 
sensorial  impressions. 

It  is,  moreover,  plain  from  these  experiments  that  a 
provision  exists  in  the  substances  formed  by  muscular  ac- 
tivity by  which  the  amount  of  respiratory  efl'ort  is  directly 
governed  at  the  respiratory  center.  That  such  a  propor- 
tionment  of  the  amount  of  air  breathed  to  the  need  for  it  is 
in  play,  not  only  during  pronounced  muscular  exertion,  but 
also  in  that  condition  we  denominate  rest — a  condition  in 
which,  when  the  skeletal  muscular  system  is  relatively  quite 
relaxed,  the  main  activities  of  the  organism  are  the  muscu- 
lar contractions  concerned  in  circulation,  respiration,  and 
the  general  production  of  heat  (Fick,  Pfliiger) — is  highly 
probable  ;  is,  indeed,  tacitly  assumed  by  Zuntz  and  Geppert. 
But,  if  this  is  so,  it  affords  a  further  support  of  the  accepted 
view  that  the  venosity  of  the  blood  and  tissue  fluid  in  con- 
tact or  proximity  with  the  substance  of  the  respiratory  cen- 
ter regulates  the  amount  of  respiration,  which  must  then,  in 
the  existing  absence  of  proof  of  other  means  of  constant  in- 
citation  of  respiration,  be  considered  to  afford  that  continu- 
ous incitation  altogether.  We  therefore  consider  it  so,  and 
might  indeed  refuse  to  entertain  speculation  as  to  whether 
sensorial  impressions  ma}'  in  any  way  be  concerned  in  this 
regulation,  but  a  possibility  seems  nevertheless  to  exist  that 
ordinary  respiration  is  somewhat  greater  in  amount  than  it 
otherwise  would  be  by  reason  of  a  constant  effect  upon  the 
respiratory  center  produced  by  sensorial  impressions  height- 
ening its  excitability  to  the  normal  direct  excitants.  This 
is,  a  priori,  improbable,  as  the  amount  of  respiration  would 
then  depend,  not  upon  the  needs  of  the  organism  as  deter- 
mined by  tissue  change,  but  upon  the  amount  of  nervous 
action  present,  which  might  or  might  not  coincide  there- 
with ;  again,  supposing  that  efficient  respiratory  action  was 
insufficient  by  reason  of  a  failure  of  its  help,  it  would  add 
at  least  unnecessarily  to  the  mechanism.  But,  beyond  this, 
there  is  direct  evidence  to  the  contrary,  namely,  the  obser- 
vation by  Loewy  (12),  that  sleep  both  natural  and  arti- 
ficially induced — e.  g.,  by  chloral  hydrate — does  not  alter  the 
excitability  of  the  respiratory  center,  while  greativ  re- 
ducing tlie  amount  of  respiration  through  diminished 
formation  of  the  normal  direct  excitants  in  the  tissues  in 
general. 

That,  in  general,  under  extraordinary  circumstances, 
the  respiration  may  be  increased  by  sensorial  impressions 
needs  no  exemplification  ;  but  a  continuance  of  such  in- 
crease after  the  first  breath  or  two  is  to  be  attributed  to 
increased  muscular  or  other  activity  induced  by  the  same 
nervous  impressions. 

We  are  altocether,  therefore,  restricted  to  the  venosity 
of  the  blood  as  the  essential  cause  of  the  ordinary  normal 
continuous  respiration. 

The  one  factor  of  this  venosity  which  is  positively  known 
to  he  an  excitant  of  the  respiratory  center  is,  as  previously 
stated,  carbonic  acid.  Of  the  others,  a  diminished  alkales- 
cence of  the  blood,  occasioned  by  the  formation  of  a  more 
active  acid  than  carbonic  (lactic)  in  the  muscles  during  their 
activity,  is  known  (14)  to  diminish  the  receptivity  of  tlic 


blood  for  carbonic  acid,  thus  effecting  an  increase  of  the 
latter  iu  the  tissues. 

Lack  of  oxygen  in  the  blood  furnished  to  the  medulla 
oblongata  is  in  all  probability  never  so  great  under  normal 
circumstances  as  to  give  rise  to  excitation  of  the  respira- 
tory center;  for  a  reduction  in  the  amount  of  oxygen  in  a 
respired  atmosphere  to  below  17  per  cent,  must  take  place 
before  dyspnoea  is  developed,  and  before  this  point  is 
reached  there  is  already  a  reduction  in  the  amount  of  oxy- 
gen consumed  by  the  organism,  as  shown,  respectively,  in 
researches  by  Gad  (15)  and  by  Kempner  (16). 

In  contradiction  of  the  prevailing  view  of  the  central 
incitation  of  respiration,  the  only  published  researches  are 
those  of  Marckwald  (17),  which  are  cited  by  Meltzer,  to- 
gether with  an  old  experiment  of  Volkmann's,  undertaken 
for  another  purpose,  but  lending  itself  to  the  arguments  and 
cited  bv  the  first-named  authors. 

Marckwald's  position  is  thus  comparatively  isolated.  It 
has  already  received  a  very  full  reply,  with  experimental 
proof,  to  which  I  would  refer  (8).  His  main  conclusion, 
thereby  controverted,  differs  diametrically  from  those  of 
Rosenthal,  Pfliiger,  Gad,  Zuntz,  and  numerous  others  in 
their  researches.  It  is  as  follows  :  "  The  normal  excitation 
of  the  respiratory  center  is  not  dependent  on  incitation 
upon  the  part  of  the  blood,  neither  from  deficiency  of  oxy- 
gen nor  from  excess  of  carbonic  acid  in  the  blood,"  and  is 
immediately  followed  by  its  support,  to  the  effect  that 
''animals  without  circulation  and  after  exsanguification  may 
continue  to  breathe  for  a  long  time." 

Respecting  this  position  and  its  supportive  facts  I 
would  only  note  in  particular  that  Marckwald  and  also  Melt- 
zer seem  not  to  perceive  that  excitants  of  the  respiratory 
center  are  necessarily  still  present  in  its  tissue,  being,  un- 
der normal  circumstances,  only  governed  as  to  the  amount 
there  held  by  the  amount  of  the  same  substances,  or  of 
other  substances  influencing  their  solubility,  in  the  blood 
delivered  to  that  center.  Be  there  at  any  moment  suppos- 
edly no  carbonic  acid  within  the  tissue  of  the  center,  it 


must  immediately  diffuse  thereto  from  the  blood  in  the  sur- 
rounding vessels.  Be  the  blood,  on  the  other  hand,  more 
or  less  drained  from  those  vessels,  as  in  the  experiments  of 
Volkmann  and  of  Marckwald,  or  completely  removed,  as  in 
some  of  the  latter's  researches,  carbonic  acid,  nevertheless, 
still  remains  in  the  center,  and  will  continue  to  be  produced 
there  as  long  as  substances  are  contained  within  the  same, 
available  to  the  generation  of  this  product  of  tissue  activi- 
ty, and  for  just  so  long,  probably,  will  the  center  con- 
tinue to  perform  its  function  of  inciting  respiratory  effort. 
In  illustration  and  suj)port  of  this  explanation  of  the  con- 
tinuance of  respiration  in  Marckwald's  experiments,  I  would 
call  especial  attention  to  the  latter  portion  of  a  remark  con- 
cerning them  that  accompanies  the  description  of  one  of 
the  same,  in  which,  after  a  removal  of  the  blood  in  the 
vessels  of  the  respiratory  center  by  means  of  an  injection 
of  paraflin,  the  respiration  still  for  a  time  continued.  The 
observation  is  as  follows  :  "  I  had  frequent  opportunity  in 
animals  bled  to  death  (in  the  dog  as  well  as  the  rabbit)  to 
note  the  same  [/'.  e.,  respiratory  effort],  and  chiefly  when 
they  had  been   bound  for  a  long  time."     Now,  it  is  ap- 
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parent  from  this  that  the  respiratory  function  was  at  a 
miniinum  of  activity,  in  which  case,  as  is  evident  from 
our  knowledge  of  the  longer  retention  of  functional  power 
in  the  relatively  less  active  respiratory  center  of  the  new- 
horn  than  in  that  of  the  grown  subject  when  deprived  of 
air,  the  center  would  not  so  quickly  lose  its  excitability 
on  cutting  off  the  blood-supply  as  in  the  fresh  animal, 
whereas  the  formation  of  carbonic  acid  there  would  be  a 
diminished  one,  and  therefore  less  quickly  exhaust  the  cen- 
ter through  the  excitation  offered  by  its  progressively  in- 
creasing amount. 

Hence,  so  long  as  the  center  preserves  a  sufficient  ex- 
citability after  the  cessation  of  the  supply  of  fresh  blood, 
so  long  will  it  continue  to  act.  If  the  center  has  been 
ordinarily  active,  the  stoppage  of  the  blood-supply  will  be 
of  quicker  effect  than  when  the  animal  be  lethargic,  hyp- 
notized, or  narcotized. 

The  same  argument  applies  to  Volkmann's  experiment 
(18),  which  is  of  a  similar  character  to  those  of  Marckwald. 
The  former  is,  however,  interesting  to  us  here,  because  of 
the  object  its  author  had  in  making  it — namely,  to  show 
that  respiration  is  not  incited  by  means  of  the  vagus  or  of 
the  brain,  as  well  as  because  of  the  particular  fact  devel- 
oped and  others  contained  in  the  description,  which  reads 
as  follows :  "  I  removed  in  a  young  cat  the  brain,  with  ex- 
ception of  the  medulla  oblongata;  divided  the  vagus  on 
both  sides;  and  extirpated  the  lungs,  with  protection  of 
the  phrenic  nerve.  The  breathing  [efforts — C]  simply  con- 
tinued for  forty  minutes  after  the  excerebration,"  and  con- 
tinues: "Had  I  not  feared  being  influenced  by  theoretical 
considerations  (later  to  be  unfolded),  I  would  say  the  in- 
spirations increased,  soon  after  the  removal  of  the  lungs,  in 
force  and  frequency.  Any  way,  the  motions  were  very 
energetic ;  the  diaphragm  was  strongly  contracted ;  the 
thorax  strongly  raised.  I  repeated  the  research  on  several 
young  dogs  with  the  same  effect.  At  bottom  these  experi- 
ments unfold  nothing  unawaited,  for  it  has  long  been  known 
that  an  excised  head  continues  to  breathe  [make  nasal 
movements — C]  for  some  time  (in  young  rabbits  1  have 
observed  this  seventeen  minutes  after  the  beheading). 

"Thus  one  has  occasion  enough  to  believe  that,  with- 
out the  accessory  action  of  the  vagus,  an  involuntary  re- 
spiratory effort  can  take  place." 

The  striking  thing  about  these  passages  to  which  I 
would  call  especial  attention  is  the  contribution  they  made 
and  are  held  to  have  made  to  the  improbability  of  the  in- 
citation  of  respiration  through  the  vagus;  indeed,  it  would 
seem  as  though  Dr.  Meltzer,  by  citation  of  this  experiment, 
wished  to  express  his  present  coincidence  with  its  express 
teaching,  for  he  makes  no  objection  to  Volkmann's  imme- 
di.-.te  conclusion. 

In  explanation  of  the  experimental  result  upon  which 
his  theory — if  he  still  holds  that  theory — depends.  Dr. 
Meltzer  makes  the  statement  that  I  ask  for  evidence  that 
it  was  not  due  to  dyspncca  from  non-aeration  of  blood 
during  the  prolonged  stoppage  of  respiration  incident  to 
his  unusually  strong  excitations  of  the  vagus. 

To  this  I  object,  as  I  have  asked  of  him  nothin!.'  that 
was  not  imlili-ilicd  in  his  original  communication. 


I  noted  that  he  had  not  considered  whether  the  inspi- 
ratory after-effect  in  question  might  be  merely  dvspnoea 
from  vitiation  of  blood  during  the  cessation  of  respiration. 
He  now  gives  his  reasons  for  his  view.  I  believe,  never- 
theless, that  this  after-effect  of  his  stimulations  of  the  vagus 
was  dyspnoeic,  and  for  the  following  reasons :  First,  any 
considerable  simple  cessation  of  respiration  will  produce 
dyspnoea  as  an  after-effect ;  and,  secondly,  an  expiratory 
position  of  the  chest — i.  e.,  a  diminution  in  the  volume  of 
air  still  available  within  the  pulmonary  vesicles — will  in- 
tensify such  dyspnoea.  But  these  conditions  are  essentially 
those  of  Dr.  Meltzer's  experiments.  There  is,  however,  a 
further  similarity,  and  with  reference  to  the  vagus.  In 
dyspnoea  with  unhindered  respiratory  passages,  as  upon 
marked  muscular  exertion,  there  must  be,  through  the  va- 
gus, owing  to  the  increased  mean  distention  of  the  chest 
(6),  an  increased  stimulation  of  the  inhibitory  nervous 
mechanism  at  the  center,  which  is,  however,  overcompen- 
sated  for  by  the  increased  excitants  in  the  blood,  due  to  the 
muscular  exertion. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  a  continuous  stoppage  of  the  res- 
piration by  an  electrical  excitation  of  the  vagus,  there  is, 
first,  an  obviously  increased  stimulation  of  the  inhibitory 
mechanism,  above  that  in  the  normal  respiration.  The  ex- 
citation hereby  may  be  quite  weak.  When  its  amount, 
however,  is  increased  far  beyond  such  point  of  sufficiency, 
as  in  very  strong  electrical  excitations  of  the  vagus,  the 
stimulation  of  the  inhibitory  mechanism  will  be  correspond- 
ingly increased ;  for,  as  has  been  very  fully  shown  by  Bow- 
ditch,  excitation  of  a  nerve  does  not  produce  fatigue  or  ex- 
haustion on  its  part.  The  full  effect  of  the  same,  therefore, 
must  come  upon  the  center,  and  exhaustion  or  fatigue  may 
be  expected  to  appear  in  the  manifestations  of  the  latter; 
if  not  during  such  an  excessive  stimulation,  at  least  upon 
its  cessation. 

Dr.  Meltzer  does  not  inform  us  to  what  degree  or  what 
constancy  of  expiration  his  excitations  led  ;  but  he  states 
that  the  effects  are  always  expiratory  when  very  strong  cur- 
rents are  used,  while  they  are  uncertain  with  weaker  ones. 
From  this  we  may  conclude  that  antagonistic  factors  were 
present  in  his  electrical  excitations  of  the  vagus,  which 
would  therefore  probably  render  impossible  a  measurement 
of  the  effect  of  such  excitation  upon  the  inhibitory  nieclian- 
ism  of  the  respiratory  center. 

That  the  effect  upon  the  center,  nevertheless,  of  strong 
excitation,  particularly  when  prolonged,  is  itself  strong  may 
evidently  be  assumed  ;  that  it  must  be  lasting  is  shown  by 
the  fact  that  the  normal  inhibition  outlasts  the  excitation, 
as  shown  by  Gad  ((i). 

Secondly,  during  a  stoppage  of  the  respiration  with  con- 
tracted chest,  the  excitants  of  respiration  in  the  blood  rap- 
idly increase. 

So  soon,  then,  in  the  case  altogether,  as  tlie  excessive 
excitation  of  the  vagus  is  ceased,  its  stoppage  plus  the  fa- 
tigue of  the  inhibitory  mechanism  will  allow,  and  the  in- 
creased excitants  in  the  blood  will  therefore  at  once  produce 
a  very  marked  inspiratory  after-effect. 

The  conclusion,  therefore,  appears  justified  that  the  in- 
spiratory al'ter-effect  in  Meltzer's  experiments  was  dyspnieic. 
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I  In  conclusion,  I  would  bring  together  a  denial  on  his 

part  of  my  understanding  of  his  main  position,  with  those 
portions  of  his  previous  conimunieation  from  which  I  ob- 
tained that  understanding.  He  now  says  :  "  Dr.  Cowl  fur- 
ther objects  to  the  inference  I  am  supposed  to  have  drawn 

.  from  my  experiments  on  the  trunk  of  the  nerve  [vagus — C], 
that  the  lungs  themselves  are  likewise  provided  with  respi- 
ratory nerve  fibers,  and  that  these  fibers  exercise  their  func- 
tion in  ordinary  breathing.  On  this  point  Dr.  Cowl  is  mis- 
taken ;  I  did  not  draw  any  such  conclusion  from  my  experi- 
ments." 

On  pages  8,  10,  12,  and  13  of  his  previous  communica- 
tion are  the  following  paragraphs,  in  their  order  : 

"  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  equally  certain  that,  at  least  in  a 
number  of  individuals,  medium  strong  and  weak  stimuli  can 
positively  produce  inspiratory  effects.  Let  us  for  the  present 
keep  in  view  the  latter  individuals.  For  these,  then,  we  are 
forced  to  assume  that  their  vagi  contain  two  kinds  of  fibers — 
those  whose  stimulation  causes  inspiration,  and  others  whose 
stimulation  inhibits  inspiration." 

"  But  we  can  also  conclude,  wherever  we  find  after  an  ex- 
piratory arrest  an  inspiratory  after-efi"ect,  that  inspiratory  fibers 
are  present  in  the  trunk,  and  have  been  likewise  stimulated  in 
a  latent  manner." 

"But,  a*  we  have  demonstrated  in  all  animals  under  strong 
stimulation,  such  an  inspiratory  after-efiEect  following  an  expira- 
tory inhibition,  we  may  conclude  that  both  kinds  of  nerves 
exist  in  the  vagns  of  all  animals." 

"  According  to  the  view  above  set  forth,  I  believe  I  am  able 
to  formulate  a  theory  of  respiration  which  is  free  from  both 
objectionable  features.  In  the  first  place,  I  assume  that  both 
fibers — those  producing  and  those  inhibiting  inspiration — equal- 
ly participate  in  the  production  of  the  rhythm. 

"But  I  do  not  assume  that  both  kinds  of  fibers  are  excited 
by  particular  specific  stimuli.  I  simply  mean  to  introdnce  the 
long  after-effect  of  the  inspiratory  fibers  as  a  factor  in  the 
mechanism.  We  have  above  made  it  plausible  enough  that 
during  strong  stimulation  of  the  trunk  of  the  vagus,  or  during 
expansion  of  the  lung  [!],  both  kinds  of  fibers  are  equally  ex- 
cited, and  that  in  this  the  effect  of  the  inhibitory  nerves  pre- 
dominates; but  that  alter  cessation  of  the  stimulation  the  long 
after-effect  of  the  inspiratory  nerve  is  manifested  precisely  as 
in  the  cardiac  nerves.  Thus  I  believe  that  normal  [!  !j  respira- 
tion, too,  is  effected  according  to  the  principle  just  explained. 

"Io-<piration  expands  the  lung  [! !],  thereby  stimulating  both 
the  inspiratory  and  the  inspiration-inhibiting  nerve  fibers." 

A  comment  upon  these  passages  seems  to  rae  unneces- 
sarv.  I  would  merely  offer  them  as  an  excuse  for  not  dis- 
cussing his  other  remark.-. 
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ELECTRICITY  IN  SURGERY, 

WITH   SPECIAL   REFERENCE  TO 
ITS  USE   IN   THE  NOSE,  MOUTH,  AND   THROAT.* 

By  D.    H.   GOODWILLIE,  M.  D. 

Of  all  the  therapeutic  means  forthc  removal  of  vascular 
hypertrophies  and  abnormal  growths  of  any  part  of  the 
body,  bnt  more  especially  those  of  the  nose,  month,  and 
throat,  electro-cautery  is  of  special  value,  and  will  produce 
results  that  can  not  be  so  well  attained  by  any  other 
method.  It  is  eminently  superior  to  any  caustic  or  cauter- 
izing agents  used  in  surgery.  It  can  be  limited  in  its  ac- 
tion, quickly  applied,  and  is  entirely  under  the  control  of 
the  operator. 

For  a  successful  use  of  electricity  as  a  means  of  treat- 
ment in  electro-surgery  it  is  not  necessary  to  have  a  techni- 
cal knowledge  of  electricity.  The  electrical  energy  is  now 
readily  sup])lied  with  a  simple  means  for  controlling  the 
electro-motive  force  to  any  particular  case  in  hand.  Pri- 
mary cautery  batteries  will  soon  be  among  the  things  of  the 
past,  and  in  their  place  the  electrical  power  will  bo  sup- 
plied in  storage  cells,  or  used  directly  from  the  dynamo, — 

*  Rend  before  the  Me<lical  Society  of  tlie  State  of  Now  York  !it  its 
cightv-tifth  annual  meeting. 
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the  current  being  controlled  by  a  rheostat,  at  the  will  of  the 
operator. 

Here  is  represented  a  complete  electro-surgical  case,  which 
I  have  had  made  for  special  use  in  surgery  in  all  parts  of 
the  body-  It  is  so  perfectly  under  control  that  it  can  be 
used  in  the  most  simple  or  in  a  capital  operation — from  the 
cauterizing  of  the  smallest  ulcer  to  the  removal  of  the  larg- 
est fibroid,  bone  amputation,  or  the  removal  of  necrosis. 

It  contains,  within  the  portable  case,  five  Gibson  storage 
cells  with  all  the  instruments,  of  every  variety,  necessary  in 
electro-surgery  :   Cautery-handles,  ecraseur,   single,  shield- 
ed, and  ecraseur 
electrodes,     cov- 
ered with   asbes- 
tos, which  makes 
them      non-con- 
ductors  of    heat 
or  electricity,  so 
that  they  can   be 
used  in  any  cavi- 
ty of    the    body 
with  safety. 

It  has  a  Per- 
ret  electro-motor, 
connected  by  a 
cable  to  my  hand- 
piece. Fig.  2,  by 
which  you  can 
readily  control 
the  electric  cur- 
rent ;  and  it  also 

holds  all  kinds  of  surgical   instruments — such  as  straight 
and  circular  saws,  knives,  trephines,  etc. 

It  also  furnishes  useful  forms  of  electric  light.  The  cur- 
rent from  the  storage  cells  is  supplied  from  three  sets  of 
terminals,  on  the  top  of  the  case,  Fig.  1,  for  cautery,  motor, 
or  electric  light,  and  a  switch  (right  side)  to  bring  the  cur- 


The  following  handles  and  electrodes  were  devised  by 
me  to  be  used  in  all  operations  in  electro-surgery  in  all 
parts  of  the  body. 


uthor'y  complete  elect 


Flo.  2. — Klectric  hand-piece  and  improv* 
whi( 


d  interrupting  push-bulton,  C. 

■Ii   is  also  reffulated   In 


rent  from   one  or  more  <;e 
rheostat  (left  side). 

There  are  also  a  primary  and  a  secondary  coil,  bv  which 
means  the  faradaic  current  can  be  used  when  desired. 

Iin(iorlant  things  in  electro-surgery  are  suitable  and 
efficient  handles  and  electrodes,  by  whicli  a  known  current 
of  elcctriirity  ciin  be  wisely  applied  to  the  case  in  hand. 


The  electro-cautery  handle  (Fig.  3)  consists  of  a  body, 
F,  through  which  passes  the  insulated  metal  core  to  con- 
duct the  current,  and  a  spiral  spring  for  the  purpose  of 
breaking  the  current,  and  also,  when  using  the  shielded 
electrode,  to  throw  out  the  platinum  point. 

The  finger-brace,  D,  and  the  thumb-ring,  C,  when  ap- 
proximated, connect  the  current  and,  by  relaxing  the  hold, 
break  it.  The  electrodes  are  fastened  to  the  handle  at  G 
by  two  set  screws.  The  handle  is  connected  to  the  elec- 
trical cord  at  B  by  a  very  ready  and  simple  device. 

The  electrodes  are  of  a  great  variety  of  sizes  and  shjipes, 
suited  to  any  operation  in  electro-surgery.  They  are  all 
imbedded  in  a  solid  covering  of  asbestos  that  is  non-con- 
ductive bothofhc.it  and  electricity,  indestructible  to  either 
heat  or  acid. 

The  shielded  electrodes  (Fig.  5,  1  and  2)  are  movable 
within  the  straight  or  curved  shields  of  asbestos.  When 
the  current  is  made,  the  electrodes  project  from  the  shield, 
and  the  instant  the  current  is  broken  they  are  pulled  within 
the  shield,  and  thus  the  surrounding  parts  of  any  cavity  are 
protected  while  the  desired  part  is  cauterized.  The  elec- 
trodes are  firmly  fastened  to  the  cautery-handle  by  the  set 
screws,  while  the  shield  is  readily  made  fast  to  the  movable 
finger-brace  by  the  arms,  15,  from  the  shield,  A. 

It  can  be  readily  seen  that  tlris  is  a  very  great  advan- 
tage when  used  iu  the  nose,  naso-pharynx,  mouth,  larynx, 
vagina,  rectum,  or  other  cavities  of  the  body. 

The   electro-cautery   ecraseur   has   a   win  el,    F,   Fig.   0, 
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that  the  cautery  wire  is  to  be  reeled  upon  during  the  opera- 
tion. This  is  controlled  in  its  revolution  b}-  a  ratchet  and 
a  spring.  The  wheel  has  an  index  of  measurement  to  show 
when  the  wire  electrode  is  reeled  up  and  the  growth  cut  oS 


-Electro-cautery  handle.     ( Half  size.) 


Fig.  5.— Shielded  clectrodi 


handle.    (Half  size.) 


nar)'  local  treatment,  particularly  so  in  cases  where  there  is 
hypersecretion. 

Before  using  the  cautery,  the  nostrils  sliould  be  as  dry 
as  possible.  To  accomplish  this,  wind  a  nasal  probe  with  a 
small  piece  of  absorbent  cotton  and  moisten  it 
in  a  ten-per-cent.  solution  of  cocaine;  then 
pass  it  slowly  and  gently  into  the  inferior 
meatus,  letting  it  remain  for  a  few  miniites 
until  the  tissues  have  contracted  bv  the  ac- 
tion of  the  cocaine.  Now  you  will  he  able  to 
know  whether  there  is  hypertrophy  of  the 
turbinated  tissue  or  dilatation  of  the  blood 
sinuses,  and  also  the  condition  of  the  bone 
in  a  cavity  where  it  can  not  be  seen.  The  socket  has  two  J  beneath.  It  is  well  in  removing  hypertrophies  from  the 
openings,  G,  G,  H  (Fig.  6),  so  that  the  ecraseur  shield,  upper  air-passages  to  observe  the  following — viz.:  Remove 
Fig.  7,  can  be  placed  at  different  angles,  and  thus  be  found  I  the  smallest  amount  of  mucous  membrane,  with  its  numer- 
convenient  for  use  within  cavities  or  external 
parts  of  the  body.  Set  posts,  J,  serve  the  pur- 
pose of  holding  one  end  of  the  cauterizing  wire. 
The  other  end  of  the  cauterizing  wire  is  passed 
through  a  hole  in  the  edge  of  the  wheel,  and  then 
turned  upon  itself, and  so  makes  it  fast  for  reeling. 
The  ecraseur  shields,  Fig.  7,  for  holding  the 
cauterizing  wire  are  strong  metal   tubes,  covered 

with  the  non-thermal  and  non-electric  asbestos.     They  are  I  ous  glands,  by  scarifying  with  an   electro-cautery  knife  the 

straight  and  at  different  angles  to  successfully  operate  on  j  underlying  hypertrophic  tissue;  thus  the  desired  result  will 

any  part  of  the  body.  i  be  accomplished.    By  removing  a  small  amount  of  mucous 

Hypertrophic  Turbinated  Tissue. — To   use  the  cautery     membrane    no  scar  will  be  left.     Save  the  mucous   mem. 

brane  as  you  would  preserve  the  skin  under 
the  condition  of  underlying  hypertrophy. 

In  hypertrophy  of  the  turbinated  soft  tis- 
sue of  moderate  amount,  use  the  single-blade 
electrode  (No.  15,  Fig.  2).  If  excessive,  so  a6 
to  produce  great  stenosis,  use  the  double-blade 
electrode  (No.  16,  Fig.  2)  through  a  nasal 
shield,  and  scarify  through  the  tissue.  Pass  im- 
mediately into  the  nostril  an  antiseptic  cotton 
tampon,  or  a  small  size  of  one  of  my  nasal  in- 
tubation tubes,  which  can  be  respired  through, 
giving  comfort  to  the  patient  and  molding  the 
tissue  into  normal  condition. 

A  thorough  antiseptic  dressing  should  be 
used  of  ten-per-cent.  cocaine  and  peroxide  of 
hydrogen,  full  strength,  at  short  periods,  be- 
fore and  after  the  operation. 

Fibroids. — One  of  the  most  important 
operations  to  which  the  use  of  electro-cautery 
is  particularly  applicable  is  the  removal  of  fi- 
broids iif  the  naso-pharynx  by  the  clectro- 
ecraseur,  or  the  shielded  electrode.  It  should 
take  the  place  of  that  exceedingly  fatal  and 
distiguring  operation  of  excision  of  the  face 
.ind  extirpation  of  the  maxillie  for  the  removal 
of  the  tumor.  One  of  the  ilifficulties  to  be 
overcome  in  their  removal  by  the  elcctro- 
snccessfully,  there  should  first  be  a  good  knowledge  of  the  I  6craseur    is    getting  the  wire    passed    through    the    nose 


4. — Cautery  electrode*.    (Full  sbee.) 


pathological  conditions. 

The  diagnosis  and  tlie  special  form  of  electrodes  to  be 
used  can  not  always  be  determined  without  some  prelimi- 


and  nnso-pharynx  over  the  tumor  and  on  to  the  pedicle. 
For  this  purpose  I  show  you  an  instrument  that  effectu- 
ally accomplishes   that   important   first  step  of  the   opera- 
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tion.  A  double  cannula,  armed  with  the  platinum  wire,  |  in  surgery.  Through  the  means  and  the  suggestions  here- 
is  passed  throusjh  under  the  tumor,  and  when  it  reaches  j  with  given,  I  trust  that  others  will  make  this  of  some  prac- 
the    naso-pharvnx    the   ends   of    the   double   cannula  are  I  tical  value. 


rotated  from  each  other  sufficiently  to  let  the  lower 
end  of  the  tumor  pass  into  the  loop  of  wire,  when  the  can- 
nula is  now  drawn  out  and  engages  the  pedicle.  The  wire 
that  is  now  on  the  top  of  the  tumor  is  passed  through 
the  ecraseur  electrode  (No.  3,  Fig.  7)  to  the  pedicle.  The 
ecraaeur  (Fig.  6)  is  connected  to  the  electrode,  the  current 
applied,  and  the  tumor  cut  off  by  reeling  in  the  wire.  In 
these  naso-pharyngeal  tibroids,  while  in  the  first  period  of 
their  growth,  small  in  size,  and  non-pedunculated,  the  elec- 
tro-cautery may  be  used  to  destroy  them  by  the  shielded 
probe  electrode  (Fig.  .5)  passed  through  the  naso-pharyn- 


160  Wkst  Thirty-focrth  Street. 


Flu.  t>. — Elcclro-cautcry  6craBeur. 

geal "space,  while  the  tongue  and  palate  are  held  by  my 
tongue  spatula  and  palate  hook,  the  o))eration  to  be  seen 
bv  holding  a  mirror  in  position.* 

Tonpue. — For  amputation   of  the  tongue,  the  ecraseur 
and  curved  electrode  (No.  4,  Fig.  7)  are  of  very  great  value. 


Fia.  7.— ficraBDur  shicldB.    (Half  xize.) 

For  excision,  the  electrodes  (Nos.  13,  18,  21,  Fig.  4)  can  be 
efficiently  used.  Electro-cautery  is  the  best  method  of 
treatment  for  these  cases  of  malignant  disease.  The  whole 
■operation  is  readily  accomplished  without  external  incision, 
after  the  lingual  vessels  have  been  ligated,  as  external 
wounds  of  the  face  and  jaws  invite  a  return  of  the  disease 
and  unnecessarily  disfigure  the  patient. 

Oro-iiharijnx  and  Larynx. — Hypertrophies,  growths, and 
ulcerations  of  the  pharynx,  tonsils,  epiglottis,  and  other 
parts  can  be  readily  and  safely  treated  by  the  shielded  elec- 
trodes (Fig.  5). 

Electro-motor  Surgery. — For  bone  hypertrophy,  or  ne- 
crosis of  the  nose,  maxilliB,  or  bone  operation  in  any  part 
of  the  body,  the  electro-motor,  with  the  appropriate  surgi- 
cal instruments,  is  of  great  practical  importance,  as  the  op- 
oration  can  be  cflfectuatly  accomplished  without  loss  of  the 
soft  tissue,  and  with  consequent  bone  reprodu(-tion,  and  lit- 


tle or  no  deformity. 

The  time  allotted  will  not  permit  me  to  give  in  detail    ally  ruptures  with  fatal  results  into  the  peritoneal  cavity,  but 


ON  THE   SURGICAL  TREATMENT  OF 

ECTOPIC   GESTATION.* 

By   CHARLES   A.   L.   REED,    M.  D., 

CI>'CINNATI. 

The  profession  has  accepted  with  practical  unanimity 
the   view   that  all   proper  treatment  of  ectopic  gestation 
must  resolve  itself  into  either  the  expectant  or  the  surgical. 
The  former  plan   would  imply  absolute   non-interfer- 
ence, while  the  term  surgical  is  used  in  this  connection 
in   contradistinction   to  any  method  of   treatment  by 
electrical  currents  or  deep  injection  of   toxicants  for 
foeticidal  purposes.     The  term  surgical  has  indeed  a 
still  more  definite  significance.     The  time  was  when 
it  might  have  implied  section  by  the  vagina  or  rec- 
tum,   with    excavation    of    the   sac,    but   to-day   it   is 
fairly    well    restricted    in    its   meaning    to    abdominal 
section,   with   complete    removal   of   all    the   products   of 
the  aberrant  gestation.      The  technique  involved   in  this 
principle  of  practice  is  so  nearly  a  matter  of  daily  demon- 
stration   in   all   our  hospitals  that  its  recital  here  would 
be  manifestly  unnecessary,  and  I  may  add  that  a  general 
discussion  of  the  whole  subject  of  the  surgical   manage- 
ment of  ectopic  gestation  would  be  equally  out  of  place  at 
this  time  and  in  this  presence.     But,  restricted  as  is  the 
meaning  of  the  word  surgical  when  used  in  this  connection, 
and  definite  and  well  understood  as  are  the  various  opera- 
tive steps  thus  implied,  there  remain  three  or  four  impor- 
tant points  upon  whicii  opinions  are  at  variance,  and  it  is 
to  a  discussion  of  these  points — a  discussion  which  shall  be 
only  cursory  and  suggestive — that  I  invite  your  attention. 
Shall  we  operate  at  the  time  of  diagnosis  before  rupture 
and  before  the  period  of  viability  ?  is  a  question  which,  in 
the  natural  order  of  events,  is  the  first  to  press  for  an  an- 
swer.    The  reply  must  be  found  in  the  natural  history  of 
ectopic   gestation.     What  comes  of  these  cases  when  left 
to  themselves?     A  moment's  glance  only  is  required  to 
convince  us  that  we  can  not  hope  for  a  statistical  solution 
of  the  question.     We  know  that  certain  cases  rupture,  giv- 
ing rise  to  hajmorrhage,  which,  if  not  checked,  will  prove 
speedily  fatal ;  we  know  that,  in  certain  others,  the  ovum, 
extruded  from  the  tube,  becomes  abdominal,  goes  to  terra 
and  beyond,  atrophies,  and   becomes  a  lithopa'dion  ;   we 
know  that  in  other  cases  the  viable  foetus  finds  a  nest  be- 
tween the  periton.Tum  and  the  abdominal  wall,  there,  it'  left 
to  itself,  to  undergo  similar  changes ;  we  know  that  in  certain 
other  cases,  known  as  the  interstitial  variety,  the  sac  gener- 


accounts  of  the  numerous  methods  of  the  use  of  electricity 


•  Kor  a  full  account  of  tlie  removal  of  these  nnso-pharyngeal  tumors, 
Hce  paper  by  the  author,  read  hefoic  the  Section  in  Laryngology  of  the 
.Mew  York  Academy  of  Medicine.     (To  be  published.) 


that  in  certain  instances  the  fietus  may  be  discharged  ^w 
vias  naturales ;  and  we   know   that  in  any  case  in  which 


•  Read  by  invitation  before  the  Medical  Society  of  the  State  of  New 
I  York,  at  its  eighty-fifth  annual  meeting. 
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death  of  the  fcetiis  takes  place,  suppuration,  with  septic 
infection,  is  liable  to  ensue;  but,  while  we  know  all  these 
and  other  facts  relative,  we  are  not  in  a  position  to  say  in 
what  proportion  of  the  whole  number  of  cases  any  one  of 
them  falls  true.  We  are,  however,  in  position  to  speak 
deSnitelv  upon  one  point — viz.,  that  in  any  case  of  ectopic 
gestation  the  patient  must,  sooner  or  later,  submit  to  some 
form  of  operation  to  evade  dangers  which  are  greater  than 
those  offered  by  the  knife  in  the  hands  of  a  skilled  opera- 
tor. All  dangers,  whether  accidental  or  surgical,  increase 
with  the  advance  of  pregnancy.  It  follows,  therefore,  as  a 
plain  matter  of  logic,  that  the  sooner  a  patient  is  relieved 
of  a  condition  which  can  be  potent  only  f(^r  mischief,  the 
better.  It  is  this  fact  which  has  led  Mr.  Tait  *  to  declare 
that,  if  he  were  ever  so  fortunate  as  to  diagnosticate  a  case 
of  ectopic  gestation  before  rupture,  he  would  advise  the 
immediate  removal  of  the  ovum,  by  abdominal  section, 
strictly  on  grounds  of  safety  to  the  patient.  This  view  was 
confirmed  by  Dr.  Joseph  Price  f  at  the  recent  meeting  of 
the  Southern  Surgical  and  Gynaecological  Association,  and 
again  by  Wylie];  so  recentlv  as  in  October  of  last  year,  when 
he  stated  that  primary  section  in  these  cases  could  be  done 
by  an  expert  at  a  risk  of  not  more  than  one  death  in  two 
or  three  hundred  cases. 

Shall  we  operate  at  the  time  of  rupture  and  without 
waiting  for  the  subsidence  of  the  so-called  shock  ?  is  the 
next  question  to  which  the  operator  must  give  his  atten- 
tion, and  the  one  that  most  frequently  and  most  impera- 
tively presses  u])on  him  for  solution. 

I  may  be  pardoned  for  urging  that  the  term  "shock" 
as  used  in  this  connection  is  a  probable  misnomer,  and  that 
the  conditions  which  it  is  intended  to  designate  deserve 
more  careful  differential  study.  It  is  a  misfortune  that  the 
general  surgical  writers  do  not  discriminate  with  sufficient 
care  between  shock  without  hiemorrhage  and  shock  with 
hjemorrhage.  The  phenomena  of  shock  from  a  railway 
accident,  for  instance,  in  which  there  is  no  local  injury,  in 
which  the  elements  of  concussion  play  an  important  part, 
differ  somewhat  from  those  which  occur  in  connection  with 
the  internal  hsemorrhage  of  ectopic  gestation.  In  the  former 
instance  we  have  the  nervous  depression  occurring  generally 
independent  of  pain,  either  local  or  general ;  in  the  latter 
we  have  the  distinct  onset  of  intrapelvic  pain  as  the  ante- 
cedent condition.  In  the  former  we  have,  as  the  initial 
condition,  diminished  force  and  frequency  of  the  pulse;  in 
the  latter  we  have,  as  the  initial  condition,  diminished  force 
with  increased  frequency  of  the  pulse.  In  the  former  we 
have  ordinarily  a  prompt  and  permanent  reaction;  in  the 
latter  the  reaction  is  either  delayed  beyond  several  hours 
or  does  not  occur  at  ail,  and,  when  it  doe.s  occur,  is  inter- 
rupted sooner  or  later  with  recurrent  depression. 

In  further  stndy  of  shock  in  these  cases  I  hfive  been  iin- 
pressed  with  the  fact  that  the  conditions  within  the  pelvis 
and  abdomen  do  not  furnish  adequate  excuse  for  the  car- 
diac and  respiratory  phenomena  that  are  exhibited,  provid- 
ing we  endeavor  to  explain  the  latter  phenomena  on  the 


•  GtpurnJiMjii  iinil  AhtlmnimJ  Surgery. 

f  I'rocce<lin;i»  of  Ou  SinUlieni  Surg,  and  Oipt.  Ai 

t  Am.  Jour,  of  Oltntet.,  1891. 
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ground  of  reflex  nervous  influence.  In  the^first  place,  the 
rent  in  the  tube  is  generally  comparatively  small  and  the 
damage  to  tissue  is  vastly  less  than  in  anv  ordinary  case  of 
extirpation  of  the  appendages  in  which  abdominal  violence 
is  done  to  the  nervous  filaments  of  the  compression  liga- 
ture, but  in  which,  as  compared  with  cases  of  tubal  rupture, 
there  occurs  no  shock  whatever.  In  the  next  place,  the 
presence  in  the  peritoneal  cavity  of  the  blood — a  bland  and 
saline  fluid  with  a  temperature  of  99°  F. — will  hardly  longer 
answer  as  an  explanation  of  vaso-motive  and  pneumogastric 
depression  in  face  of  the  fact  that  we  nse  almost  habitually 
hot  water  with  chloride  of  sodium  with  which  to  flush  out 
the  peritoneal  cavity,  one  of  the  chief  considerations  lead- 
ing to  its  employment  being  its  pronounced  influence  in 
overcoming  shock,  and  in  face  of  the  further  fact  that  we 
realize  the  maximum  of  benefit  from  this  practice  when  we 
leave  a  considerable  quantity  of  the  fluid  in  the  belly. 
While  I  would  not  entirely  eliminate  the  reflex  nervous  ele- 
ment from  any  explanation  that  I  might  offer  as  to  the  em- 
barrassment of  the  heart  and  respiration,  I  have  been  im- 
pressed, from  the  foregoing  considerations,  that  the  acceler- 
ated frequency  and  diminished  force  of  the  pulse  are  to  be 
accounted  for  chiefly  by  the  lowering  of  arterial  tension  in 
consequence  of  the  sudden  withdrawal  of  resistance  to  the 
cardiac  impulse;  and  I  have  been  equally  impressed  that 
the  respiratory  embarrassment  is  to  be  accounted  for  chiefly 
by  the  loss  of  blood  indirectly  from  the  pulmonary  circula- 
tion. In  view  of  these  facts,  I  beg  leave  to  urge  that  it 
would  be  better  to  use  the  word  "'shock,"  as  applied  to 
these  cases,  in  a  very  subordinate  way,  and  to  designate  the 
phenomena  collectively  by  the  term  "  haemorrhage." 

If,  then,  we  are  to  l<?ok  upon  these  cases  chiefly  as  cases 
of  h.eraorrhage,  the  (juestion  of  treatment  begins  at  once 
upon  the  self-limitation  of  that  hajmorrhage.  What  are 
the  probabilities  in  this  regard  ?  We  are  taught  that  if 
the  haemorrhage  occurs  outside  the  peritoneal  cavity  it  will 
become  arrested  spontaneously,  but  that  if  it  is  intra- 
peritoneal it  will  be  uninterruptedly  progressive.  In  the 
former  instance  we  are  led  to  hope  for  absorption  of  the 
clot ;  in  the  latter  we  are  taught  that  the  progressive 
hiemorrhage  will  speedily  prove  fatal.  These  teachings 
have  become  so  nearly  dogmatic  that,  like  all  dogmas,  they 
have  becoujc  suspicious,  and  in  the  interest  of  truth  need 
investigation. 

In  the  first  place,  permit  me  to  urge  that  all  cases  of 
extraperitoneal  h;ematocele  due  to  a  ruptured  tubal  gesta- 
tion sac  do  not  exemplify  either  spontaneous  arrest  of 
haemorrhage  or  absorption  of  either  the  clot  or  the  fa-tal 
elements.  In  one  of  my  earlier  cases,  recorded  in  the 
Transactions  of  the  Ohio  State  Medical  Society,  I  waited 
through  a  scries  of  months  for  the  hoped-for  absorption, 
but  the  tumor  became  larger,  showing  marked  augmenta- 
tion at  each  menstrual  period,  until  finally  I  removed  nine 
pints  of  coagula.  In  two  other  cases  I  also  failed  to  get  the 
hoped-for  absorption.  In  one  of  them  the  accumulation  had 
extended  downward  and  dissected  the  vaginal  from  the  rec- 
tal wall  at  the  time  it  was  seen  by  the  gentlemjin  who  called 
me  to  operate,  and  not  only  had  this  clot  not  been  absorbed 
but  it  had  become  purulent ;  and,  when  seen,  the  patient  was 
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already  the  victim  of  sepsis,  from  which  she  died.  These 
three  cases,  occurring  in -a  practice  so  limited  as  my  own, 
certainly  indicate  the  improbability  of  spontaneous  disap- 
pearance of  the  extruded  elements  in  all  cases  in  which  the 
hiemorrhajife  is  arterial. 

But,  if  we  grant  the  spontaneous  arrest  and  subsequent 
absorption  of  haemorrhage  in  these  cases,  and,  for  argu- 
ment's sake,  assume  that  this  is  the  invariable  feature  of 
e.ttraperitoneal  rupture  of  an  ectopic  gestation  sac,  in  what 
proportion  of  cases  is  this  liable  to  occur?  Inductively,  we 
at  once  conclude  that  it  is  more  liable  to  occur  in  the  earlier 
weeks  of  pregnancy  than  later,  and  we  are  brought  to  this 
conclusion  by  reflecting  that  in  the  earlier  stages  the  resist- 
ing power  of  the  peritonseum  may  be  sufficient  to  deflect 
the  discharging  contents  downward  into  the  broad  liga- 
ments from  a  rent  at  any  point  in  the  circumference  of  the 
tube.  And  yet  we  are  all  familiar  with  case  reports  in 
which  alarming,  and  indeed  fatal,  haemorrhage  has  taken 
place  primarily  into  the  abdominal  cavity  during  the  first 
four  weeks  of  a  tubal  pregnancy.  But  the  majority  of  all 
cases  of  rupture  occur  between  the  tenth  and  the  ninth 
weeks.  What  is  the  condition  of  the  peritoneal  investment 
at  this  time  ?  Clearly  it  must  be  stretched  to  such  attenua- 
tion that  its  powers  of  resistance  must  be  reduced  to  the 
minimum.  As  a  consequence,  any  rupture  is  vastly  more 
liable  to  occur  directly  into  the  peritoneal  cavity.  But,  if 
we  exclude  this  consideration  of  the  subject  as  too  theoreti- 
cal, what  conclusion  are  we  forced  to  by  the  experience  of 
gentlemen  who  deal  largely  with  this  class  of  cases  ?  Dr. 
Joseph  Price,  with  an  experience  of  fifty-four  cases,  assures 
nie,  in  a  private  communication,  that  he  has  never  seen 
blood  within  the  leaflets  of  the  broad  ligaments,  and  Dr. 
Gill  Wylie  informs  me  that,  in  an  experience  embracing 
more  than  twenty-five  cases,  he  has  not  eticountered  an  in- 
stance of  rupture  into  the  intraligamentous  space.  I  am 
forced  by  these  observations  to  conclude  that  the  occurrence 
of  three  intraligamentous  ruptures  in  my  own  limited  prac- 
tice is  entirely  exceptional. 

With  these  facts  before  us,  are  we  not  forced  to  conclude 
that  the  preponderance  of  testimony  favors  the  view  that 
in  a  given  case  of  rupture  of  an  ectopic  gestation  sac  the 
hceinorrhage  occurs  directly  into  the  peritoneal  cavitv  ? 
And  if  such  is  the  case,  are  we  not  forced  to  the  further 
conclusion  that,  having  no  hope  of  the  spontaneous  arrest 
of  the  hasinorrhage,  it  becomes  our  imperative  duty  to  cut 
down  and  tie  the  bleeding  points  at  once  ?  We  are  tausjht 
that  the  hypodermic  use  of  ether,  the  application  of  heat 
over  the  splanchnic  sympathetics,  and  the  removal  of  the 
exciting  cause  comprise  a  good  scheme  of  treatment  for 
shock.  For  my  part  I  feel  that  in  these  cases  it  would  be 
better  to  whip  up  the  cardiac  and  respiratory  centers  by 
the  inhalation  of  ether,  put  the  spur  to  the  sympathetics  by 
flushing  the  belly  with  hot  water,  and  remove  the  cause  by 
tying  the  bleeding  point,  and  do  it  at  once. 

There  are  cases,  however,  in  which  the  ovum  may  have 
slipped  from  the  tube  either  by  extru.^ion  or  by  rupture, 
and  in  which  the  period  of  viability  may  have  been  reached 
before  the  case  has  come  under  observation.  I  feel  that  in 
these  cases  the   f<jetus   has  acciiiired   rights   which   we  are 


bound  to  respect,  and,  without  entering  into  further  discus- 
sion of  the  whys  and  wherefores,  I  feel  that  these  patients 
should  be  permitted  to  proceed  to  term,  but  only  under  the 
closest  possible  surveillance,  with  preparations  at  hand  to 
operate  at  any  moment. 

The  experience  of  Tait,  Olshausen,  Veit,  and  others  with 
cases  in  which  ectopic  gestation  has  occurred  in  the  same 
patient  after  previous  operation  for  this  accident  raises  the 
question  as  to  the  proper  treatment  of  the  appendages  on 
the  other  side.  Ought  we  not  to  remove  them,  then,  at  the 
time  of  the  first  operation  if  they  present  any  evidence  of 
disease  and  if  the  condition  of  the  patient  will  justify  the 
extension  of  the  operation  ?  For  my  own  part,  recognizing 
the  fact  that  desquamative  salpingitis  is  the  cause  of  ectopic 
gestation,  and  recognizing  the  further  fact  that  this  form 
of  tubal  inflammation  is  uniformly  bilateral,  I  am  forced  to 
the  conclusion  that  we  best  conserve  our  patient's  interest 
when  we  remove  the  appendages  from  the  remaining  side, 
provided  the  patient  is  not  so  exsanguine  as  to  render  pro- 
longation of  the  operation  inexpedient. 

311  Elm  Street. 

EHEUMATIC  FEVER;  PERICAEDITIS ; 

PNEUMONIA;    HYPERPYREXIA;   DEATH.* 

By   W.   H.    KATZENBACe,  M.  D. 

Mr.  F.,  a  lawyer,  twenty-six  years  of  age,  came  under  my 
professional  care  August  2,  1890.  Several  of  his  ancestors  were 
victims  of  rbeuraatisin.  He  had  an  attack  of  inllammatory 
rheumatism  at  the  age  of  twelve  or  thirteen,  and  a  second,  of 
five  weeks'  duration,  at  sixteen  or  seventeen.  During  the  previ- 
ous winter  and  spring  he  had  frequent  mild  attacks  in  his 
shoulders. 

On  July  31st  his  throat  became  sore  and  interfered  with 
swallowing.  On  the  following  day  rheumatism  attacked  his 
knees,  but  not  severe  enough  to  confine  hira  to  the  house. 

On  August  3d  he  came  to  the  sea  shore,  and  with  difliculty 
walked  from  the  railway  station  to  his  cottage,  a  distance  of 
about  an  eighth  of  a  mile.  1  visited  him  soon  after  his  arrival. 
At  this  time  his  fauces  were  red  and  swollen,  but  the  tonsils 
were  not  at  all  prominent.  The  knees,  elbows,  and  shoulders 
were  stiff  and  painful.  Walking  was  slow  and  difiicult.  His 
hands  were  raised  to  his  liead  with  much  effort.  Physical  ex- 
amination revealed  no  pulmonary  or  cardiac  disease.  Tempera- 
ture 101°  F.,  pulse  ion.  He  was  put  to  bed  in  spite  of  his  pro- 
testations, and  ordered  snlol  in  ten-grain  doses  every  two  or 
three  hours  nnd  a  diet  of  milk. 

On  August  3d  his  morning  temperature  was  101  "3°,  evening 
103°.  The  skin  was  acting  freely,  joints  painful,  though  only 
slightly  swollen,  and  not  particularly  tender. 

On  August  4th,  morning  temperature  101 -5°,  evening 
102'8°.  The  above-mentioned  joints  were  improving,  but  the 
ankles  also  had  now  become  involved.  Tlie  throat  was  relieved 
by  topical  applications  of  glycerole  of  iron.  Urine  was  voided 
freely,  and  contained  some  allnimin. 

On  August  7th,  after  taking  salol,  |  ij,  daily  for  three  or 
four  days,  the  urine  was  olive-green  in  color.  The  rheumatism 
not  yielding  to  the  remeily,  ditliiosalicylate  of  sodium  in  three- 
grain  doses  was  substituted.  This  was  given  every  three  or 
four  hours,  but  failed  to  relieve.  Morphine  became  necessary 
at  night  to  induce  sleep. 

*  Rend  hpfoic  tlie  Now  York  Cllnicnl  Society,  Kohruary  -J?,  1891. 
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On  August  9th  a  pericardial  friction  sound  was  heard,  and 
the  sac  died  with  fluid.  On  this  daj  the  temperature  reached 
104°,  and  on  August  10th  101-6°.  Dithiosalicvlate  of  sodium 
—  -^  discontinued,  and  salol  in  combination  with  phenacetin,  five 
ius  of  each,  was  given  every  four  hours  when  temperature 
■  ^  at  or  above  103°.  These  relieved  the  joint  pains,  improved 
tlje  frequency  and  character  of  the  pulse,  and  reduced  the  tem- 
perature 1'5°  to  2o°.  The  tongue  became  cleaner,  and  albumin 
disappeared  from  the  urine.  Very  free  perspiration  was  in- 
.liiced. 

On  August  13th  pneumonia  appeared  in  the  right  lower 
lobe:  no  cough  or  e.\'pectoration  accompanied  it. 

The  fever  continued,  varying  from  101°  to  104°,  only  tem- 
porarily influenced  by  external  and  internal  antipyretics. 

On  August  17th  the  skin  ceased  to  act.  The  pulse  was  regu- 
hir  and  steady  from  112  to  120.  Breatblessness  was  not  marked, 
and  cyanosis  was  not  present. 

On  August  18th  a  soft  systolic  murmur  was  heard  at  the 
apes  of   the    heart;    pericardial   effusion    had    diminished  in 
iiiiount,  and  pneumonia  was  resolving.     From  the  evening  of 
Aiiu'ust  18th  to  the  morning  of  tlie  19th  the  temperature  contin- 
1  from  104°  to  104'4°,  and  the  pulse  from  114  to  120,  notwith- 
iiding  frequent  sponging  and  internal  antipyretics.    Cerebral 
iiptoms  appeared,  the  eyes    became  brighter,  every  sense 
uer,  and  mild,  mirthful  delirium  appeared.  Sodium  salicylate 
-  ordered  in  twenty-grain  doses  every  two  hours,  and  tepid 
[bilging  frequently.     Physical  examination  revealed  nothing 
new  in  the  way  of  complication.    Up  to  8.15  p.  m.  he  had  taken 
3  ij  of  sodium  salicylate,  and  at  this  hour  his  temperature  was 
105°,  and  pulse  120,  regular  and  of  fair  volume.    As  there  were 
no  facilities  for  a  general  bath,  he  was  placed  in  a  cold  wet 
pack  at  once,  and  stimulated  with  whisky.    At  9  p.  m.,  tempera- 
ture 104'5°.     Phenacetin,  gr.  xv,  was  given  with  whisky.     His 
spine  was  rubbed  with  ice,  and  ice  in  cloths  was  applied  to  the 
head,  chest,  and  abdomen.     The  pack  was  renewed. 

At  10  p.  M.  the  sublingual  temperature  was  ]fi4'7°;  tlie 
rectal,  105'2°,  although  the  external  surface'  of  the  body  was 
cool.  Under  these  circumstances  the  pack  was  discontinued. 
He  was  now  unconscion.s.  Respiration  became  rapid  and  irregu- 
lar— 50  a  minote— but  the  pulse  continued  regular  at  126.  At 
11.30  the  rectal  temperature  was  106-3°;  at  12.30  a.  m.  (August 
20tb),  107-5°;  at  1.10  a.m.,  108°;  pulse,  130;  at  1.45  a.m., 
108-9°.  General  convulsive  movements  occurred.  The  heart 
beats  grew  slower  and  weaker,  and  dsath  occurred  a(  2  a.  m. 


SOME   CLINICAL  OBSERVATIONS 
UPON   THE    USE   OF  EEGOTOLE. 

By    WILLIAM    C.   KLOMAN,    M.  IX. 

BALTmoRE,    XD. 

I  WILL  begin  with  the  staternont  that  I  have  no  original 
irivestigationR  to  report  concerning  the  therapeutic  proper- 
ties of  ergot  or  its  representative  ergotole.  Those  are  gen- 
erally known  to  the  profession  from  the  various  works  on 
materia  niedica  ;  and  a  recent  monograph,  publislied  in  tlie 
Medical  News,  Philadelphia,  .Ianiiarv31  and  Fobruarv  7, 
1891,  by  Dr.  Jolm  C.  Ilcnimeter,  of  this  city,  ba.sed  upon 
original  investigations  made  in  the  laboratory  of  the  Johns 
Hopkins  Hospital,  throws  considerable  light  upon  several 
point-*  hitherto  obscure  and  doubtful  in  the  physiological 
and  therapeutic  action  of  this  drug. 

My  more  humble,  but,  I  think,  scarcely  less  useful,  aim 
is  to  call  the  attention  of  the  profession  to  the  excellence 


of  this  new  preparation  of  an  old  drug,  by  which  they  can 
obtain  therapeutic  effects  with  more  certainty,  with  more 
acceptability  to  the  patient,  and,  if  used  hypodermically, 
with  the  least  amount  of  pain  and  irritation.  These  desir- 
able qualities  have  been  attained  by  a  long  series  of  experi- 
ments and  observations,  made  for  several  years,  by  the  very 
reliable  manufacturing  chemists  of  our  city,  Messrs.  Sharp 
and  Dohme.  Their  aim  was  to  rid  the  preparation  of  all 
inert  extractives,  etc.,  in  which  was  contained  the  nauseous 
flavor  to  the  palate,  and  to  which  was  due  the  irritation  of 
the  stomach  and  the  subcutaneous  tissues.  In  this  they 
have  fully  succeeded.  Ergotole,  while  nearly  three  times 
as  strong  as  the  pharmacopoeial  fluid  extract  and  represent- 
ing all  the  active  ingredients  of  that  complex  drug,  ergot, 
has  none  of  the  nauseous  smell  or  taste  or  irritating  prop- 
erties of  the  usual  fluid  extracts.  These  are  no  small  ad- 
vantages. How  often  has  the  anxious  practitioner  been 
foiled  in  a  case  of  emergency  by  the  rejection  of  the  ordi- 
nary preparations  of  ergot  by  the  stomach  !  How  often 
have  we  seen  great  pain  and  troublesome  abscesses  produced 
by  their  use  subcutaneously  !  All  these  are  avoided  by  the 
use  of  ergotole.  Being  so  much  more  concentrated,  the 
dose  by  mouth  or  by  injection  is  correspondingly  smaller, 
which  is  another  great  desideratum. 

I  will  illustrate  these  points  by  some  actual  experi- 
ences : 

I  was  lately  called  in  to  see  a  prominent  physician  suffering 
from  heemoptysis  and  in  great  danger.  He  had  had  several 
haemorrhages,  and  had  lost  about  eight  pints  of  blood  within 
twenty-four  hours.  The  haemorrhage  had  been  partly  con- 
trolled by  the  hypodermic  use  of  the  ordinary  fluid  extract  of 
ergot.  In  my  examination  I  happened  to  touch  his  left  arm 
and  elicited  an  exclamation  of  pain,  and  was  asked  to  be  care- 
ful, as  it  was  very  sore.  Upon  examination,  there  were  three 
points  where  the  hypodermic  needle  had  been  inserted,  eacli  of 
which  bade  fair  to  become  a  good-sized  abscess,  and  they  were 
very  much  swollen,  discolored,  and  painful.  I  administered 
fifteen  minims  of  ergotole  by  injection  into  the  right  arm,  and 
he  told  me  with  surprise  that  he  scarcely  had  felt  it,  nor  was 
there  any  subsequent  irritation.  The  remedy  was  used  in  this 
way  quite  a  number  of  times  for  several  days  with  the  same 
happy  results.     And  the  htemorrliage  was  checked. 

I  have  repeatedly  given  it  by  the  mouth  in  obstetrical 
and  gynaecological  cases,  and  have  never  had  expressions  of 
disgust  about  any  vile  taste,  nor  was  it  ever  rejected  by  the 
stomach.  1  have  used  it  locally  as  an  application  in  ery- 
sipelas, in  cellulitis,  etc.,  for  restraining  the  hyperajraia, 
with  great  success. 

I  trust  this  short  article  may  induce  many  of  my  brother 
practitiooers  to  use  this  elegant  preparation,  and  I  promise 
them  full  satisfaction  and  content. 
SOS  Wkst  Xiiurn  Avence. 


Condensed  Uilk  as  an  Emnlsifier. — "Condensed  milk  is  said  t»  l)e 
III)  exu<llent  anil  (•conoiuical  agent  in  tlie  preparation  of  emulsions.  The 
following  is  given  for  a  tifty-pcr-cent.  emulsion  of  cod-livcr  oil :  Cod- 
liver  oil,  eight  parts ;  condensed  milk,  glycerin,  or  syrup,  each  three 
parts;  distilled  water,  two  parts.  Triturate  the  condensed  milk  in  a 
mortar,  adding  llie  oil  gradually,  then  add  the  water  and  glycerin  to- 
gcihcr  witli  aunicicnt  oil  of  bitter  almonds  and  usscncc  of  wintergrecn 
to  mask  the  taste  of  the  oil." — Drugy'ats'  Circuliir  ami  Chemical  Ucuctte. 
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DR.   LANGE    ON   PERITYPHLITIS. 

In  the  March  namber  of  the  Kew  Yorl-er  medicinische 
MonaUschrifl  there  is  an  important  article  on  Perityphlitis,  by 
Dr.  Friedrich  Lange,  of  New  York.  He  makes  the  striking 
statement  that  during  the  whole  of  his  career  as  a  student  in 
Germany  and  as  an  assistant  at  two  of  the  larger  surgical  uni- 
versity clinics  be  did  not  see  a  single  case  of  perityphlitis  sub- 
jected to  surgical  treatment  further  than  that  ultimately,  in 
cases  of  unmistakable  superficial  suppuration,  an  incision  was 
made  ;  but  that,  on  coming  to  New  York,  now  more  tlian  thir- 
teen years  ago,  he  encountered  a  more  correct  appreciation  of 
the  disease,  the  late  Dr.  Willard  Parker  having  been  the  first  to 
advocate  a  methodical  procedure  applicable  to  a  great  number 
of  cases,  and  his  pupil,  the  late  Dr.  Henry  B.  Sands,  having 
followed  in  the  same  path.  But  the  erroneous  idea  still  pre- 
vailed that  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  the  inflammation  and 
suppuration  were  situated  ouLside  the  peritonseum.  This,  how- 
ever, was  soon  corrected,  mainly  by  the  very  painstaking  work 
of  such  men  as  Fitz,  Morton,  Kraft,  Mikulicz,  Weir,  McBnrney, 
Stimson,  and  Hartley,  and  the  vermiform  appendix  came  to  be 
recognized  as  almost  witliout  exception  the  starting-point  of 
the  trouble. 

According  to  Dr.  Lange,  tiie  disease  is  unusually  common 
in  America,  and  particularly  in  New  York,  Stimson,  for  exam- 
ple, liaving  encountered  twenty-one  cases  in  a  period  of  eleven 
months.  This  he  attributes  to  two  of  our  national  failings, 
that  of  eating  too  much  and  chewing  too  little,  the  result  of 
which  is  constipation.  Contributory  causes  of  the  prevalent 
constipation  are  our  hurrying,  restless,  nerve-straining  lives, 
which  lead  ns  to  ignore  the  demands  of  nature.  Fajcal  acou- 
mnlation  sets  up  trouble  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
cfficmn.  So-called  fsecal  calculi  are  often  found,  but  very  rarely 
—  much  more  rarely  than  was  formerly  believed  —  foreign 
bodies,  as  causes  of  appendicular  disease.  The  presence  of 
pent-up  secretions  in  the  appendix  is  prone  to  set  up  an  inflam- 
matory condition,  and  this  may  pursue  its  course  without  de- 
stroying the  integrity  of  the  appendicular  wall,  or  it  may  lead 
to  extraoffical  suppuration,  which  is  almost  always  situated 
within  the  poritonieum,  rarely  between  the  layers  of  the  meso- 
colon, and  almost  invariably  accompanied  with  perforation  of 
the  appendix.  This  diversity  in  the  course  of  the  process 
serves  to  divide  the  cases  into  two  great  gronps,  viewed  from 
the  pathological  standpoint,  however  they  may  differ — and 
they  differ  widely  in  their  subsequent  history.  The  two  groups 
are  of  the  most  divergent  progno.stic  significance  us  regards  the 
inunedinte  result,  although  the  non-suppurative  cases  are  apt  to 
rela[)so  and  finally  to  become  suppurative.     Even  in  the  perfo- 


rative cases,  however,  the  patient's  chances  are  by  no  means 
desperate,  if  we  except  the  cases  of  fulminant  septic  peritonitis, 
in  which,  by  the  way,  the  performance  of  laparotomy  is  called 
by  Dr.  Lange  a  doubtful  expedient.  Allusion  is  made  to  Dr. 
Renvers's  observation  of  the  expectant  treatment  in  fifty  four 
cases  occurring  during  a  period  of  four  years  at  one  of  the  uni- 
versity medical  clinics  in  Berlin.  None  of  the  patients  were 
subjected  to  operation,  and  only  three  died.  This,  however, 
Dr.  Lange  suggests,  may  have  been  partly  owing  to  the  fact 
that  patients  suffering  from  forms  of  the  disease  that  are  mani- 
festly grave  are  often  judged  incapable  of  bearing  removal  to  a 
hospital,  or  else  are  in  such  obvious  need  of  operative  treat- 
ment that  they  are  taken  to  the  surgical  wards  at  once,  so  that 
they  do  not  come  under  the  observation  of  those  charged  with 
the  medical  service. 

In  cases  that  go  on  to  the  formation  of  iin  abscess,  Dr. 
Lange  recognizes  three  typical  situations  of  the  purulent  collec- 
tion. In  the  first  class,  it  surrounds  the  csBcnni  and  ascends 
above  the  outer  half  of  Poupart's  ligament  and  the  adjacent 
portion  of  the  ilium  to  the  anterior  abdominal  wall ;  in  the  sec- 
ond, it  lies  more  behind  the  ctecum,  toward  the  lumbar  region; 
in  the  third,  it  tends  toward  the  median  side  of  the  caacum,  and 
subsequently  causes  distention  deep  in  the  true  pelvis.  These 
varieties  run  into  each  other  frequently,  but  it  is  of  practical 
utility  to  distinguish  them  as  types.  They  seem  to  correspond 
to  the  varying  situation  of  the  appendix.  "  McBurney's  point  " 
of  special  tenderness  corresponds,  in  the  majority  of  cases  of 
the  circumscribed  form,  to  the  actual  situation  of  the  junction 
of  the  appendix  with  the  cfBcura,  which — and  not,  as  one  might 
presume  a  priori,  the  free  extremity  of  the  former — is  the 
commonest  site  of  the  perforation  :  hence,  its  recognition  is  of 
great  practical  utility,  although,  as  Dr.  Lange  has  before  con- 
tended, the  point  of  greatest  tenderness  varies  with  the  situa- 
tion of  the  focus  of  inflammation. 

We  are  glad  to  see  that  Dr.  Lange  t.ikes  a  decidedly  con- 
servative stand  in  the  matter  of  treatment.  While  he  admits 
that  there  are  cases  in  which  laparotomy  can  not  be  resorted  to 
too  early,  he  deprecates  its  performance  in  the  general  run  of 
cases — cases  of  circumscribed  suppuration — for  they  almost 
always  go  on  to  complete  recovery  after  simple  incision  and 
drainage.  The  dread  of  still  leaving  a  diseased  appendix,  and 
possibly  a  coprolitli,  is  practically  unfounded.  He  has  seen  but 
two  cases  of  relapsing  suppuration,  and  in  each  of  those  sound 
healing  took  place  after  a  repetition  of  the  simple  operation. 
The  cry  for  early  and  indiscriminate  laparotomy  finds  its  only 
justification  in  the  fact  that  a  few  cases  run  a  malignant,  septic 
course,  and,  almost  without  exception,  end  iu  speedy  death, 
with  or  without  laparotomy.  What  is  needed  is  some  means 
of  distinguishing  these  cases  at  the  very  outset.  The  physician 
should  watch  the  patient  most  minutely  from  the  first  to  the 
third  day,  and  call  in  the  surgeon  immediately  on  the  occur- 
rence of  an  unfavorable  turn,  and  not  twelve  hours  later.  A 
particularly  ominous  condition  is  that  in  which,  in  an  adult,  the 
pulse  rises  above  120,  and  the  breathing  is  correspondingly 
hurried,  often   with     ii    subse(|uent    cyanotic    apiiearance — all 
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these  symptoms  being  entirely  out  of  proportion  to  the  pain, 
tympanites,  and  other  abdominal  signs,  and  seeming  to  indicate 
poisoning.  In  one  such  case  Dr.  Lange  has  noticed  a  slight 
sweetish  odor  of  the  breath.  In  none  of  them — and  he  men- 
tions a  number — has  laparotomy  saved  the  patient;  rather  has 
it  seemed  to  hasten  the  fatal  issue.  He  suggests  the  possibility 
of  tinding  an  antidote  to  the  poison,  and  hints  that  it  may 
prove  of  more  avail  than  surgical  interference. 

In  a  few  of  the  grave  cases  where  progressive  peritonitis 
seems  to  be  going  on,  and  where,  so  early  as  the  second  or 
third  day,  it  seems  to  be  too  late  to  hope  for  any  good  from 
liil)arotomy,  the  operation  is  postponed,  the  system  rallies  from 
the  first  shock  of  the  disease,  in  a  few  days  the  patient  is  in 
condition  to  bear  abdominal  section,  and  its  performance 
proves  successful.  In  cases  where  one  is  perplexed  by  the  di- 
lemma that  an  immediate  operation  will  hasten  death  and  that 
death  without  an  operation  is  almost  sure  to  take  place  from 
advancing  sepsis.  Dr.  Lange  is  disposed  to  temporize. 

The  remainder  of  the  article  deals  with  interesting  points  in 
diagnosis  and  treatment  that  the  limits  of  our  space  do  not  ad- 
mit of  our  attempting  to  present.  We  earnestly  commend  tlie 
entire  article. 


AllNOU   PAEAORAFIIS. 

THE   COEXISTENCE   OF   CHICKEN-POX  AND   OTHER 
INFECTIOUS   DISEASES. 

NuMEEOTJS  cases  of  this  character  have  recently  been  re- 
ported by  different  observers  in  ih^  British  Medic  aljoiirnal. 
Bevan  reports  the  cases  of  three  brothers  sufiering  from  typical 
scarlet  fever.  On  the  fifteenth  day,  wliile  desquamation  was 
active,  the  characteristic  eruption  of  chicken-pox  developed  in 
one  case,  and  thirteen  days  later  a  second  child  was  attacked 
with  the  same  disease.  Though  the  scarlet  fever  was  very  mild 
and  the  chicken-pox  severe,  it  is  doubtful  if  one  was  materially 
influenced  by  the  other.  Dr.  Shad  well  treated  four  children  in 
one  family  ill  with  scarlet  fever,  one  of  whom  died.  A  fifth 
child,  who  had  never  had  scarlet  fever,  was  exposed  to  the  in- 
fection for  forty-eight  hours,  but  did  not  contract  the  disease. 
Four  days  later,  however,  the  rash  of  chicken-pox  appeared. 
There  was  no  soreness  of  the  throat  or  other  symptom  of  scar- 
let fever.  Here  the  exposure  to  chicken-pox  njust  have  pre- 
ceded that  to  scarlet  fever  by  at  least  ten  days.  Mr.  Douglas 
reports  a  case  in  which  the  eruption  of  chicken-pox  preceded 
that  of  measles  by  three  days.  Both  eruptions  were  profuse 
and  characterisiic.  The  author  was  led  to  believe  that  the  in- 
cubation of  chicken-pox  was  prolonged  through  the  intiuence 
of  an  antecedent  attack  of  measleg  on  the  system. 


COLUMBIA  COLLEGE. 
It  is  announced  that  a  new  committee  of  the  trustees,  con- 
sisting of  Mr.  Vanderbilt,  Dr.  VVheelock,  Mr.  Mitchell,  Dr. 
Draper,  and  Mr.  Potter,  has  been  appointed  on  the  College  of 
Physicians  and  Surgeons;  that  the  alumni  association  of  the 
medical  school  has  founded  three  fellowships,  of  $500  each,  for 
two  years  ;  and  that  Dr.  .John  G.  Curtis,  the  professor  of  physi- 
ology, has  given  his  physioh)gical  apparatus  to  the  school.  All 
these  things  point  to  immediate  good  results  from  the  consoli- 
dation of  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  with  the  uni- 
versity. 


THE   MARINE-HOSPITAL   SERVICE. 

It  is  with  great  regret  that  we  learn  of  Dr.  John  B.  Hamil- 
ton's resignation  from  the  office  of  surgeon-general,  an  office  in 
which  he  has  practically  made  the  service  what  it  is.  The  loss 
of  the  service  is  Chicago's  gain,  for  Dr.  Hamilton  is  to  take  the 
chair  of  the  principles  of  surgery  and  clinical  surgery  in  the  Rush 
Medical  College  of  that  city.  It  is  said  that  Dr.  Walter  Wyman 
is  to  succeed  Dr.  Hamilton  as  surgeon-general. 


THE   HOSPITAL   GRADUATES'   CLUB. 

The  recent  annual  dinner  of  this  organization  reminds  us 
anew  of  its  usefulness  and  of  its  prosperity.  It  is  made  up  of 
the  younger  New  York  physicians  who,  in  addition  to  their  un- 
dergraduate course,  have  served  a  term  in  a  hospital.  Such  an 
association  of  gentlemen  of  unusual  opportunities  promotes  good 
feeling  among  the  various  hospital  medical  officers  and  fosters 
a  wholesome  pride  in  the  fact  of  having  had  a  hospital  training. 


ITEMS,   ETC. 

Infectious  Diseases  in  New  York. — We  are  indebted  to  the  Sanitary 
Bureau  of  the  Health  Depai-traent  for  the  following  statement  of  cases 
and  deaths  reported  duriug  the  two  weeks  ending  June  2,  1891 : 


Typhoid  fever 

Scarlet  fever , 

Cerebro-spinal  meningitis. . 

Measles 

Diphtheria 

Small-pox 

Varicella 

Whooping-cough 

Erysipelas 


Week  ending  May  S 


364 

74 


0 


Week  ending  June  2. 


9 

4 

218 

46 

4 

3 

316 

10 

107 

25 

0 

0 

0 


The  New  Hampshire  Medical  Society  will  hold  its  one  hundredth 
annual  meeting  in  Concord,  on  Monday,  Tuesday,  and  Wednesday,  the 
15tli,  16th,  and  17th  inst.,  under  the  pi'esidency  of  Dr.  Lyman  B.  How, 
of  Manchester.  The  scientific  papers  will  be  read  on  Monday.  Tliey 
will  include  contributions  by  Dr.  E.  E.  Graves,  of  Boscawen,  Dr.  Ellen 
A.  Wallace,  of  Manchester,  Dr.  A.  P.  Richardson,  of  Walpole,  Dr.  J.  J. 
Berry,  of  Portsmouth,  and  Dr.  C.  P.  Frost,  of  Hanover.  The  "  centen- 
nial programme,"  for  Tuesday,  includes  tlie  president's  address  and  his- 
torical papers  by  Dr.  John  W.  Parsons,  of  Portsmouth,  and  Dr.  Irving 
A.  Wats(m,  of  Concord.  Wednesday's  session  will  l)e  devoted  to  busi- 
ness matters. 

The  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine. — At  the  next  meeting  of 
the  Section  in  (Jenito  urinary  Surgery,  on  Thursday  evening,  the  11th 
inst..  Dr.  W.  K.  Otis  will  make  Ocular  Demonstrations  of  the  Male 
Urethra  and  Bladder  by  Means  of  New  Instruments,  and  Dr.  G.  E. 
Brewer  will  icad  a  paper  on  Bichloride  of  Mercury  in  the  Treatment  of 
Gonorrhoea ;  the  Results  oljtained  in  Five  Years'  ExpericiKC  with  the 
Remedy. 

The  late  Dr.  Fordyce  Barker. — The  New  York  Obstetrical  Society 
has  passed  tlie  following; 

Ji!mi>lvti/,  That  l>y  the  death  of  Dr.  Barker  the  Obstetrical  Society 
has  sustained  the  loss  of  its  oldest  and  most  eminent  honorary  fellow, 
who,  though  prevented  in  recent  years  by  reason  of  his  failing  health 
from  Liking  an  active  part  in  its  scientific  work,  always  maintained  a 
lively  interest  in  its  proceedings  and  rejoiced  in  its  prosperity. 

Jiemlvcd,  That  the  fellows  of  this  society,  recalling  his  numerous 
acts  of  kindness  toward  them  individually,  feel  that  when  his  great, 
warm  heart  ceased  to  heat  they  lost  not  only  one  who  was  the  finest 
type  of  professional  honor  and  dignity,  but  a  long-tiied  personal 
friend. 

Renolved,  That  they  will  cherish  his  memory  as  that  of  a  wise  physi- 
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cian  and  a  chivalrous,  high-toned  gentleman,  whose  name  will  ever  re- 
main a  sTnonym  for  all  that  is  noblest  and  best  in  our  profession. 

Resolved,  That  we  respectfully  tender  to  the  family  of  the  deceased 
our  sincere  sympathy,  and  that  copies  of  these  resolutions  be  sent  to 
them  and  published  in  the  various  medical  journals. 
For  the  society, 
[Signed.]  Thomas  Addis  Emmet,  M.  D. 

William  M.  Polk,  M.  D. 
Joseph  E.  Jaxtris,  M.  D. 
Henry  C.  Coe,  M.  D. 
At  a  special  meeting  of  the  Medical  Board  of  the  New  York  Can- 
cer Hospital,  held  June  1,  1891,  the  following  resolutions  were  unani- 
mously adopted : 

Whereas,  In  the  death  of  Dr.  Fordyce  Barker,  consulting  physician 
to  the  hospital,  this  board  has  suifered  the  loss  of  its  oldest  and  most 
eminent  associate,  whose  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  hospital,  shown 
in  his  address  at  the  opening  ceremonies,  was  fully  maintained  until  the 
close  of  his  life ; 

Resolved,  That  we  hereby  express  our  grateful  recognition  of  his 
services  and  our  pride  in  the  recollection  of  his  connection  with  our  in- 
stitution, and  that  we  tender  to  the  family  of  the  deceased  our  deep 
sympathy  with  them  in  their  bereavement ; 

Resolved,  That  we  attend  the  funeral  services  of  Dr.  Barker,  and 
that  the  secretary  send  copies  of  these  resolutions  to  the  family,  and 
also  to  the  New  York  Medical  Jourrml  and  to  the  Medical  Record  for 
publication. 

[Signed.]  B.  Farquhar  Curtis,  M.  D.,  Secretary. 

The  Kings  County  Medical  Association. — The  June  meeting  will  be 
held  in  Brooklyn  on  the  9th  inst.  The  paper  of  the  evening  will  be  on 
the  Relation  of  the  Cervix  Uteri  to  Sterility  of  Women,  by  Dr.  J.  R. 
Tanderveer. 

The  Death  of  Dr.  David  Phillips,  a  recent  contributor  to  our  col- 
umns, is  announced  as  having  taken  place  at  his  home,  in  New  York, 
on  Thursday,  May  28th.  The  deceased  was  a  graduate  of  the  College 
of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  of  the  class  of  1873. 

Army  Intelligence. — Official  List  of  Changes  in  the  Stations  and 

Duties  of  Officers  serving  in  the  Medical  Department,    United  States 

Army,  from  May  2!,  to  May  30,  1891  : 

Brown,  Paul  R.,  Captain  and  Assistant  Surgeon.  Leave  of  absence 
for  one  month,  with  permission  to  apply  for  an  extension  of  one 
month,  is  granted  in  Par.  4,  S.  0.  59,  Department  of  the  Missouri, 
St.  Louis,  May  20,  1891. 

Wyetii,  Marlborough  C,  Captain  and  Assistant  Surgeon.  By  direc- 
tion of  the  Secretary  of  War,  leave  of  absence  for  three  months,  on 
surgeon's  certificate  of  disability,  is  granted  in  Par.  6,  S.  <).  119, 
A.  G.  0.,  Washington,  May  25,  1891. 

Kaval  Intelligence. — Official  List  of  Changes  in  the  Medical  Corps 
of  the  United  States  Navy  for  the  week  ending  May  S3,  1891: 
Brimht,   George  H.,   Surgeon.     Detached  from  U.  S.  Steamer  Omaha, 

and  granted  three  months'  leave  of  absence. 
Means,  V.  C.  B.,  Passed  Assistant  Surgeon.     Detached  from  U.  S. 

Steamer  Omaha,  and  granted  three  months'  leave  of  absence. 
Kkenky,  James  F.,  Assistant  Surgeon.     Ordered  for  examination  pre- 
liminary to  promotion  to  passed  assistant  surgeon. 

Society  Meetings  for  the  Coming  Week : 

MoNiiAV,  ./"("  Sill :  Orison  State  Medical  Society  (first  day — Portland); 
New  York  Academy  of  Medicine  (Section  in  Surgery) ;  New  York 
Ophthalmological  Society  (private);  New  York  Medico-historical 
Society  (private);  Iicnox  Medical  and  Surgical  Society  (private); 
Boston  Society  for  Medical  Improvement ;  Gynaecological  Society  of 
Boston  ;  Burlington,  Vt.,  Medical  and  Surgical  Club ;  Norwalk,  Conn., 
Medical  Society  (private) ;  Baltimore  Medical  Association. 

Tuesday,  June  Olh :  Delaware  State  Medical  Society  (first  day — Reho- 
Ijolh);  Maine  Medical  Association  (first  day — Portland);  Massachu- 
setts Medical  Society  (firot  day — Boston) ;  South  Carolina  Medical 


Association  (first  day — Anderson);  New  York  Medical  Union  (pri- 
vate) ;  Medical  Societies  of  the  Counties  of  Chemung  (annual — El- 
mira),  Chenango  (semi-annual),  Delaware  (annual),  Erie  (semi-an- 
nual— Buffalo),  Geneseo,  Genesee  (annual — Batavia),  Livingston 
(annual),  Onondaga  (annual — Syracuse),  Rensselaer,  St.  Lawrence 
(semi-annual),  Steuben  (annual — Bath),  Warren  (annual — Lake 
George),  and  Wyoming  (Warsaw),  N.  Y. ;  Newark,  N.  J.,  and  Tren- 
ton (private),  N.  J.,  Medical  Associations ;  Baltimore  Gyniecological 
and  Obstetrical  Society. 

Wedxesday,  June  10th :  South  Dakota  State  Medical  Society  (first  day 
— Chamberlain);  Delaware  State  Medical  Society  (second  day); 
Maine  Medical  Association  (second  day) ;  Massachusetts  Medical 
Society  (second  day) ;  South  Carolina  Medical  Association  (second 
day) ;  New  York  Pathological  Society  ;  American  Microscopical  So- 
ciety of  the  City  of  New  York ;  Metropolitan  Medical  Society  (pri- 
vate); Medical  Societies  of  the  Counties  of  Albany,  Cortland  (an- 
nual;, Dutchess  (semi-annual — Poughkeepsie),  and  Montgomery  (an- 
nual— Fonda),  N.  Y. ;  Middlesex,  N.  J.,  County  Medical  Society 
(annual) ;   Philadelphia  County  Medical  Society. 

Thursday,  June  11th:  Rhode  Island  Medical  Society  (first  day — Provi- 
dence) ;  Michigan  State  Medical  Society  (first  day — Saginaw) ; 
South  Dakota  State  Medical  Society  (second  day) ;  Maine  Medical 
Association  (third  day);  South  Carolina  Medical  Association  (third 
day);  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine  (Section  in  Pa-diatrics) ;  So- 
ciety of  Medical  Jurisprudence  and  State  Medicine ;  Brooklyn  Patho- 
logical Society ;  New  York  Laryngological  Society ;  Medical  Society 
of  the  County  of  Cayuga  (annual),  N.  Y. ;  South  Boston,  Mass., 
Medical  Club  (private);  Pathological  Society  of  Philadelphia. 

Friday,  June  13th  :  South  Dakota  State  Medical  Society  (third  day) ; 
Rhode  Island  Medical  Society  (second  day);  Michigan  State  Medical 
Society  (second  day) ;  German  Medical  Society  of  Brooklyn ;  Medi- 
cal Society  of  the  Town  of  Saugerties. 

Saturday,  June  13th :  Obstetrical  Society  of  Boston  (private). 

Answers  to  Correspondents : 

No.  356. — Dr.  Metchnikoff  is  a  resident  of  Odessa,  Russia.  He 
writes  English,  and  will  doubtless  be  happy  to  answer  your  questions, 
if  you  will  address  him. 

Xo.  357. — We  do  not  know  of  any  really  good  book  on  the  subject, 
of  recent  date,  and  an  old  one  is  of  little  use. 

Ko.  358. — See  an  article  by  Dr.  E.  L.  Tompkins,  of  Washington,  in 
our  issue  for  November  29,  1890,  page  589. 


#bituarus. 


FORDYCE   BARKER,   M.  D.,  LL.  D. 

Dr.  Barker  died  at  his  home,  in  New  York,  on  Saturday, 
May  30lh,  of  apoplexy.  The  attack  occurred  on  the  Thursday 
before.  It  was  only  after  some  Iiours  tliat  lie  became  uncon- 
scious, and  consciousness  returned  a  considerable  time  before 
the  fatal  termination  took  i)lace.  He  diagnosticated  his  own 
case  correctly,  and  remarked  that  the  end  was  near.  He  had 
been  in  failing  health  for  the  last  live  years,  ever  since  an  attack 
of  typhoid  fever  that  befell  him  in  England,  but  he  had  done 
more  or  less  professional  work  up  to  the  very  time  of  the  apo- 
plectic seizure.  He  was  in  his  seventy-third  year  at  the  time 
of  his  death,  and  even  somewhat  protracted  ill-health  had 
liardly  impaired  his  fine,  manly  figure  or  his  handsome,  winning 
face;  it  had  had  absolutely  no  eft'ect  upon  the  heartiness  and 
geniality  of  liis  demeanor. 

Dr.  Barker  wa.-*  a  graduate  of  the  Medical  Department  of 
Bowdoin  College,  in  bis  native  Slate,  and  subsciiiuntly  of  the 
Medical  School  of  Paris.  Tlie  degree  ofLL.  I),  was  conferred 
upon  him  by  Bowdoin  College,  Columbia  College,  and  the  Uni- 
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versity  of  Edinburgh.  He  began  practice  in  Norwich,  Connec- 
ticat,  bat  after  a  few  years  he  came  to  New  York,  where  he 
soon  became  a  prominent  practitioner  and  teacher.  He  was  the 
professor  of  obstetrics  in  the  old  New  York  Medical  College. 
When  the  Bellevue  Hospital  Medical.  College  was  started,  he 
was  made  one  of  its  professors  of  obstetrics.  Although  he 
taught  obstetrics,  and  was  recognized  as  an  authority  in  that 
branch  of  medicine,  he  was  above  all  a  physician,  employed 
largely  in  consultation.  His  etforts  were  of  the  greatest  avail 
in  establishing  the  Woman's  Hospital  upon  a  sure  foundation, 
and  he  was  one  of  the  founders  and  the  first  president  of  the 
American  Gynjecologieal  Society.  He  was  connected  with  many 
hospitals,  either  actively  or  as  a  consultant,  and  was  an  active  or 
honorary  member  of  a  great  number  of  learned  societies  at  home 
and  abroad.  It  was  during  his  presidency  of  the  Academy  of 
Medicine,  and  mainly  in  consequence  of  his  personal  exertions, 
that  that  institution  was  enabled  to  take  the  first  substantial 
steps  in  the  acquirement  of  a  fund  with  which  it  has  lately  pro- 
vided itself  with  a  commodious  and  fire-proof  building.  He  was 
not  a  volnminous  writer,  but  his  excellent  treatise  on  Puerperal 
Duea»es  stands,  and  will  stand  for  many  years,  as  a  monument 
to  his  cleverness  as  an  observer  and  to  his  lucidity  as  an  inter- 
preter of  what  he  observed.  Until  within  the  last  few  years. 
he  was  frequently  heard  in  society  discussions,  and  always  with 
plea"are  and  profit,  and  he  was  often  called  upon  to  deliver 
formal  addresses,  which  he  always  did  most  gracefully.  As  a 
speaker,  he  was  known  almost  as  well,  and  listened  to  with 
quite  as  much  pleasure,  in  Europe  as  at  home,  and  a  striking 
exemplification  of  his  magnetism  over  an  audience  is  to  be 
found  in  the  respect  with  which  his  continued  advocacy  of  an 
obsolete  doctrine  of  the  pathology  of  puerperal  fever  was  re- 
ceived. 

Dr.  Barker  was  a  great  physician;  still  more  was  he  a  great 
man.  Not  within  the  memory  of  a  generation,  to  the  best  of 
our  belief,  has  it  fallen  to  the  lot  of  any  American  physician  to 
secure  the  confidence  of  so  many  conspicuous  persons  as  were 
included  among  his  patrons.  This  was  not  wholly  owing  to 
his  mere  professional  efficiency,  great  as  that  was;  it  was  largely 
the  outgrowth  of  his  sympathetic  and  great-hearted  nature. 
No  medical  man  ever  possessed  more  social  influence  than  l)r. 
Barker;  he  was  not  alone  his  patients'  physician  ;  he  was  their 
friend.  In  consultation,  in  like  manner,  he  never  played  the 
oracle;  he  aided  the  attending  physician  with  his  moral  sup- 
port as  well  as  his  technical  knowledge.  On  this  account  and 
many  others  the  esteem  and  love  in  which  he  was  held  by  the 
medical  profession  and  tlie  community  were  phenomenal.  For- 
dyce  Barker  was  a  lover  of  his  kind,  a  lover  of  everything 
noble.  There  is  nobody  who  can  quite  take  his  place  at  pres- 
ent; such  men  come  into  the  world  only  at  long  intervals. 
What  we  have  lost  in  his  death  can  not  be  set  down  in  words. 


"^tiitiB  to  i\t  (Sbilor. 


PELVEOSCOPE   AND   GASTRODIAPn.\N'. 

1055  Lexington  Avknce,  New  York,  Mmj  27,  ISill. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  New  York  Medical  Journal : 

Sir  :  In  referring  to  my  recently  published  article  in  your 
valued  journal— Description  of  a  Pelveoscope— Dr.  Einhorn  felt 
himself  inclined  to  address  a  letter  to  you  in  wliich  he  main- 
tains the  identity  of  my  instrument  with  his  gastrodiaphan,  a 
description  of  which,  so  he  alleges,  appeared  in  iin  issue  of  the 
■Medizinuche  Monaluchrift  of  1889.     .Supporting  tliis  assertion, 


he  adds  an  illustration  of  his  instrument,  at  the  same  time  per- 
mitting himself  to  make  the  personal  remark  that  he  is  con- 
vinced of  my  knowledge  of  his  publication  in  the  journal  men- 
tioned, he  having  had  a  conversation  with  me  about  a  year  ago 
about  his  gastrodiaphan. 

One  may  comprehend  the  true  significance  of  the  insinua- 
tion thus  directed  toward  me  I  The  reproach  appears  so  mon- 
strous that  it  requires  an  etl'ort  to  accept  it  as  seriously  meant. 
Nevertheless,  leaving  the  question  of  the  supposed  identity  of 
both  instruments  momentarily  aside,  I  will  state  the  following 
facts : 

About  a  year  ago,  when  I  was  introduced  to  the  above- 
named  gentleman,  his  name  recalled  to  me  a  short  notice  I  had 
seen  in  a  German  medical  paper,  according  to  which  a  Dr.  Ein- 
horn, of  New  York,  had  described  a  gastrodiaphan.  On  my 
asking  him  if  he  was  that  gentleman,  he  answered  affirmatively. 
I  must  confess  that,  up  to  date,  my  idea  of  this  apparatus  has 
been  none  other  than  its  mere  name  could  suggest.  Since  that 
time  I  have  had  but  two  or  three  conversations  with  the  above- 
named  gentleman,  each  perhaps  of  a  moment's  duration,  and  I 
herewith  declare  and  assert  positively  : 

Firstly,  that  any  conversation  I  am  supposed  to  have  had 
with  Dr.  Einhorn  about  his  instrument  was  a  purely  visionary 
one. 

Secondly,  I  assure  you,  Mr.  Editor,  that  I  have  for  the  first 
time  been  enlightened  by  Dr.  Einhorn's  recent  letter  as  to  when 
and  where  his  description  of  the  gastrodiaphan  appeared,  also 
that  through  the  same  medium  I  have  for  the  first  time  seen  an 
illustration  of  the  same. 

If  Dr.  Einhorn  declares  positively  that  I  read  his  article  be- 
fore the  [)ublication  of  the  description  of  ray  pelveoscope,  I  can 
accept  such  declaration  merely  as  an  auto-suggestion  of  the  ag- 
grieved author,  while  I  must  acknowledge,  however,  that  an 
omission  of  his  name  in  my  article  was  an  oversight  which  is 
explained  by  the  fact  that  I  am  not  a  reader  of  the  Medizinuche 
Mona  tischrift. 

On  the  other  hand,  you,  esteemed  Mr.  Editor,  and  the 
worthy  readers  of  my  article,  will  hardly  withhold  from  me  the 
merit  of  having  conscientiously  striven  to  bring  forward  correct 
historical  facts  pertaining  to  similar  instruments  previously  con- 
structed, having  thereby  proved  that  the  majority  of  like  in- 
struments of  the  present  day  celebrate  a  kind  of  resurrection. 
That  fact,  that  I,  in  contrast  to  many  others,  did  not  content 
myself  with  a  mere  description  of  a  new  instrument,  but  did 
full  justice  to  the  earlier  medical  generations,  protects  me  suffi- 
ciently, in  the  eyes  of  all  reasonably  thinking  colleagues,  against 
any  accusation  of  being  guilty  of  an  intentional  or  unintentional 
plagiarism. 

I  do  not  know  if  Dr.  Einhorn  has,  in  his  article,  ciled  his- 
torical facts.  In  his  letter  he  declares  himself  the  Jirst  to  have 
transluminated  the  stomach  in  man.  Taking  for  granted  that 
this  assertion  is  correct,  and  that  is  questionable,  as  it  may  be 
quite  possible  to  prove  the  contrary,  does  Dr.  Einhorn  with  his 
letter  wish  to  convey  to  the  public  mind  that  he  desires  to 
acquire  the  monopoly  for  transluminating  other  organs  of  the 
human  body  ? 

Supposing  I  had  read  his  article  before  my  publication,  oonld 
that  have  prevented  me  from  publishing  a  descri|)tion  of  my 
pelveoscope i'  Regarding  the  sujiposed  identity  of  the  two  in- 
struments, little  need  bo  said.  The  former's  apparatus,  judging 
from  its  external  form,  consists  of  an  cesophagoal  tube,  which 
is  inserted  into  the  stomach;  my  instrument,  which  serves  for 
gyiui'cological  purposes  only,  is  inserted  into  tlie  rectum  with  a 
bimuUuneous  application  of  the  vaginal  speculum,  and  effects  a 
transluminiition  of  the  organs  of  tbe  pelvis.  Surely  there  can 
be  DO  denial  of  a  certain  external  resemlilance  that  both  instru- 
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meets  bear  to  one  another,  as  both  are  introdnced  into  cavities 
of  the  body  and  serve  the  purpose  of  translnuiination. 

With  the  same,  but  authoritative,  right  could  Dr.  Brock,  of 
Breslau.  Silesia,  were  lie  still  living,  or  Mr.  Leiter,  of  Vienna, 
who  both  inserted  a  rubber  tube  into  the  bladder,  maintain  that 
their  instroraent  was  identical  with  Dr.  Einhorn't^,  only  that  the 
latter's  was  somewhat  larger  and  thicker. 

I  need  not  here  picture  to  what  ridiculous  consequences 
such  ideas  would  lead ;  so,  Dr.  Einhorn,  si  taeuisses,  etc. 

Certainly  Dr.  Einhorn  asserts  that  his  gastrodiaphan  could 
be  applied  for  an  examination  of  the  colon ;  but  in  that  very 
statement  the  striking  fact  is  disclosed  that  not  the  remotest 
idea  of  the  fundamental  principles  upon  wliich  my  pelveoscope 
is  constructed  ever  occurred  to  that  gentleman. 

Mr.  Editor,  is  that  a  translnmination  of  the  organs  of  the 
pelvis?     Sapient!  sat  /  Hugo  J.  Loebixgee,  M.  D. 


firotectrmgs  of  .Societus. 


NEW   YORK   NEUROLOGICAL   SOCIETY. 

Meeting  of  May  5,  1891. 

The  President,  Dr.  Landox  Cakter  Geat,  in  the  Chair. 

The  Back  in  Railway  Spine.— Dr.  F.  X.  Deeccm,  of  Phila- 
delphia, read  a  paper  witli  this  title.  He  said  it  seemed  to  him 
that,  in  discussing  railway  injuries,  the  physical  condition 
of  the  back  had  not  been  sufBciently  dwelt  npon.  It  was  cer- 
tain that  more  had  been  said  pro  and  con  npon  injuries  of  the 
spinal  contents,  and  far  more  still  upon  the  subject  of  traumatic 
neuroses.  It  had  been  the  speaker's  fortune  to  examine  a  large 
number  of  railway  and  allied  injuries,  and  it  had  appeared  to  him 
that  the  condition  of  the  back  was  often  poorly  understood  and 
often  unappreciated,  while  important  points  were  sometimes 
entirely  overlooked.  Further,  conditions  were  occasionally  ob- 
served which  were  difficult  of  explanation,  and  it  was  to  these 
he  wished  to  call  attention.  It  was  well  known  that  pain  of 
various  kinds  was  met  with  in  railway  cases,  but  he  wanted  to 
exclude  from  the  discussion  all  pains  the  existence  of  which 
conld  not  be  confirmed  by  any  pliysical  evidence  and  which 
rested  solely  upon  the  unsupported  statements  of  the  patient. 
On  the  other  hand,  all  pain  signs  of  which  were  evoked  with- 
out previous  warning  or  suggestion  should  be  rigidly  admitted. 
He  strongly  advised  the  thorough  examination  of  all  such  pa- 
tients by  snperticial  and  deep  pressure  and  by  blows,  as  by  this 
means  information  of  a  decided  character  might  be  gained  in 
cases  otherwise  obscure.  Another  important  method  of  test- 
ing was  by  motion.  In  regard  to  pain  elicited  by  voluntary 
motion,  the  objection  might  be  urged  that  here  an  opp(jrtunity 
was  presented  to  the  malingerer.  There  were,  however,  so 
many  other  means  of  ascertaining  the  truth  that  difficulty  in 
arriving  at  definite  conclusions  would  rarely  be  experienced. 
Much  depended  upon  the  manner  in  which  the  various  tests  for 
motion  were  applied.  These  tests  consisted  of  fiexion  forward, 
lateral  flexion,  torsion,  and  transmitted  shock.  Having  first 
practiced  pal])ation  and  pressure,  and  gleaned  such  information 
as  could  be  obtained  from  these  sources,  with  the  patient  stand- 
ing before  us  the  back  should  be  closely  inspected.  Following 
tliis,  the  tists  for  motion  should  be  gone  through  witii.  After 
having  briefly  considered  the  various  tests  for  eliciting  pain,  he 
said  that  not  only  was  it  possible  with  due  care  to  settle  the 
question  of  the  genuineness  of  the  symptoms  by  any  one  of  the 
methods  detailed,  but  it  was  also  evident  that  there  must  be  a 


general  correspondence  in  the  results  of  all  the  methods.  We 
should  expect,  for  instance,  that  the  area  of  pain  npon  deep 
pressure  would  correspond,  other  things  being  equal,  to  the 
area  of  paiu  on  motion,  or  that  the  region  of  pain  elicited  by 
percussion  would  correspond  to  the  region  of  pain  elicited  by 
transmitted  shock.  Tlie  speaker  then  detailed  the  histories  of 
six  cases  bearing  upon  the  question.  The  various  symptoms 
presented  in  these  cases  could  be  conveniently  grouped  as  fol- 
lows: First,  those  due  to  the  physical  condition  of  the  back; 
secondly,  the  symptoms  of  functional  derangements  and  asthe- 
nia; and,  thirdly,  those  that  presented  psychic  and  hysterical 
symptoms.  To  the  first  group  belonged — first,  pain  on  deep 
pressure ;  secondly,  pain  on  motion  and  transmitted  shock  : 
thirdly,  mii>cular  spasm  and  rigidity  ;  fourthly,  muscular  weak- 
ness. Now,  the  pain  elicited  by  pressure,  motion,  or  shock 
was  evidently  the  result  of  a  deep-seated  injury  either 
to  the  ligaments  of  the  spinal  column  or  to  the  muscles, 
probably  to  both.  Practically,  it  was  impossible  to  distinguish 
between  the  two,  and  it  was  not  important  to  do  so.  To  mus- 
cular spasm  and  rigidity  was  to  be  assigned  the  same  value 
which  was  assigned  to  the  muscular  spasm  observed  in  a 
sprained,  dislocated,  or  broken  limb.  The  muscular  weakness, 
resulting  occasionally  in  lordosis,  was  to  be  ascribed  to  the  gen- 
eral weakness  produced  by  the  shock,  and  also  to  the  direct  ef- 
fect of  the  trauma  upon  the  muscles  themselves.  To  the  group 
of  symptoms  of  functional  derangements  and  asthenia  belonged 
the  various  symptoms  of  general  weakness,  both  mental  and 
physical,  tremor,  sweating,  inability  to  properly  expel  or  to  re- 
tain the  urine,  etc.  To  the  group  of  psychic  and  hysterical 
symptoms  were  relegated  the  hypochondriasis,  the  night- 
horrors,  and  the  convulsions.  One  important  problem,  how- 
ever, still  presented  itself,  and  that  was,  why  it  was  that  some 
of  these  cases  did  not  attain  their  maximum  severity  for  days 
and  weeks  after  the  accident.  It  was  thought  exceedingly 
probable  that  there  was  a  direct  extension  of  inflammation  from 
the  original  site  of  the  trauma  along  the  sheaths  and  tendons  of 
the  muscles.  It  was  difficult  to  escape  from  this  inference,  in- 
asmuch as  there  was  a  marked  spread  in  the  area  of  pain  on 
deep  pressure.  Hand  in  hand  with  this  there  was,  beyond  a 
doubt,  a  radiation  in  the  muscular  spasm — a  radiation,  too, 
which  might  reach  not  only  muscles  immediately  adjacent  but 
those  even  relatively  remote,  such  as  the  muscles  of  the  abdo- 
men or  of  the  shoulder.  As  to  the  question  of  duration  of  the 
symptoms,  it  was  impossible  to  give  a  definite  answer.  It  was 
a  question  of  probability  and  of  degree,  and  therefore  one  in 
which  legitimate  dift'erences  of  opinion  might  obtain.  How- 
ever, taking  the  cases  the  speaker  had  seen,  it  was  evident  that 
chronicity  must  be  admitted  as  established  beyond  cavil.  In 
regard  to  the  disappearance  of  so-called  "litigation  symptoms," 
made  so  much  of  by  Page  and  others,  the  speaker's  observa- 
tions had  been  that  when  a  claim  for  damages  had  been  settled 
the  mental  condition  improved  very  much.  A  man  who,  per- 
haps, was  poor  was  suddenly  raised  to  a  condition  of  relative 
wealth.  No  wonder  that  hypochondriasis  often  disapjieared 
and  was  replaced  by  buoyancy  and  exaltation ;  it  would  be 
strange  indeed  if  it  were  different.  After  a  while,  however,  he 
had  seen  the  old  mental  condition  partly  re-establish  itself, 
while  the  physical  condition  had  undergone  no  change,  save 
that  wliich  could  be  accounted  for  by  the  slow  repair  of  time. 
Lastly,  ths  cases  which  had  been  presented  had  been  selected 
because  of  the  marked  and  pronounced  condition  of  the  back. 
He  did  not  wish  to  create  the  impression  that  every  CLse  should 
present  the  back  symptoms  to  an  equal  degree  in  order  to  be 
considered  genuine.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  a  large  number  of 
instances  of  bona  fide  railway  hack  the  sympttmis  were  far  less 
evident  than  in  the  cases  detailed.     Finally,  he  repeated  that 
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careful  application  of  the  various  tests  for  eliciting  pain  and 
spasm  coald  not  fail  to  evoke  a  reply  if  trauma  was  really 
present. 

Dr.  Gr^me  M.  Hammond  called  attention  to  a  train  of  symp- 
toms similar  to  those  described  by  Dr.  Dercnm  to  be  found  in 
a  modified  form  among  athletes.  This  was  especially  the  case 
with  those  who  practiced  jumping  and  rnnning.  He  had  seen 
several  instances  in  which  the  patients  complained  of  pain  in 
the  back  and  of  deep-seated  pain  on  pressure  and  on  stooping 
forward.  There  would  also  be  exaggerated  reflexes.  These 
symptoms  would  persist  for  months  while  the  individual  was 
practicing  his  exercises.  In  jumping,  the  foot  struck  the 
ground  in  the  take-oft'  witli  considerable  force.  In  running 
long  distances,  the  repeated  jar  from  the  foot  striking  the 
ground  would  be  transmitted  to  the  spinal  cord.  Indeed,  it 
was  his  opinion  that  the  symptoms  he  had  met  with  were  due 
to  long-continued  concussion  transmitted  to  the  cord.  After 
examining  a  great  number  of  athletes  he  had  invariably  found 
that  the  knee-jerk  was  exaggerated,  particularly  among  those 
who  ran  and  walked. 

Dr.  Edward  C.  Spitzka  referred  to  some  practical  features 
of  the  paper,  and  particularly  to  the  tests  used  to  locate  the 
sprain.  Conclusions  drawn  from  a  large  number  of  cases  were 
contradictory,  and  the  matter  was  to  a  certain  (extent  still  ob- 
scure. Lateral  flexion  aud  torsion  and  transmitted  concussion 
were  of  the  utmost  value.  Within  a  year  the  speaker  had  seen 
one  case  of  almost  fatal  collapse  from  severe  transmitted  con- 
cnssioD.  The  spinal  deformity  was  often  very  slight  and  escaped 
observation,  while  producing  serious  nervous  symptoms  due  to 
slow  hypertrophic  changes. 

Dr.  A.  D.  Rockwell  said  that  concussion  of  all  kinds  might 
be  immediately  followed  by  comiilote  paralysis.  When  he  was 
surgeon  in  a  cavalry  regiment,  in  the  late  war,  one  of  the  men 
was  injured  while  his  horse  was  jumping  a  ditch.  There  was 
complete  paralysis  at  once,  and  the  man  was  carried  for  several 
days  in  an  an)bulance.  Partial  recovery  gradually  took  place. 
The  speaker  had  seen  the  man  again  a  short  time  ago,  and 
learned  that  he  had  always  been  more  or  less  ot  an  invalid,  suf- 
fering from  pain  in  the  spine  on  pressure,  from  melancholia, 
and  from  neuralgic  symptoms.  This  condition  had  been  present 
ever  since  the  time  of  the  injury.  As  to  the  treatment  ot  cases 
such  as  the  author  had  described,  he  thought  that  the  actual 
cautery,  when  properly  applied,  gave  the  best  results.  He  had 
used  it  in  the  instance  narrated  with  direct  benefit. 

Dr.  Derocm  thought  the  tendency  was  to  look  for  some 
cause  for  these  symptoms  other  than  the  right  one.  If  physi- 
cians would  examine  the  spinal  columns  more  carefully  in  pa- 
tientscomplaining  of  the  8ym|)toms  he  had  described,  diagnostic 
points  would  usually  be  determined. 
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SECTION    IN   ORTHOP.EDIO    8CKOERY. 

Meeting  of  April  17,  1891. 

Dr.  Samuel  Ketch,  Chairman. 

ObsCTire  Disease  of  the  Kip.— Dr.  H.  L.  Taylor  presented 
for  diagnoj-irt  the  case  of  a  boy  who  was  taken  suddenly  sick 
without  known  cause,  on  September  12th  last,  with  a  chill  and 
irregular  fever,  which  was  soon  followed  by  severe  pain  and 
swelling  about  the  upper  part  of  the  thigh,  espcci.illy  in  front. 
He  was  examined  lute  in  November,  when  he  presented  hard- 
ness and  swelling  ot  the  upper  part  of  the  thi;.'li  with  some 
a'dema,  and,  at  times,  below  the  knee;  there  was  fluctuation 
on  the  outer  aspect  of  the  thigh  five  inches  below  tlie  anterior 
superior  spine,  and  a  tablespoonful  of  scrum  wus  several  times 


withdrawn.  The  thigh  was  extremely  flexed,  abducted,  and 
everted,  and  there  was  but  little  hip  motion,  but  no  muscular 
spasm.  The  patient  improved  in  health  rapidly,  the  inflamma- 
tory symptoms  subsided,  and  the  deformity  was  reduced  to  a 
moderate  one  by  rest  in  bed  with  gentle  counter-extension. 
The  boy  now  walked  with  a  considerable  limp,  but  without 
support.  There  was  a  large,  hard  swelling  connected  with  the 
right  side  of  the  pelvis,  found  on  pressing  above  Poupart's  liga- 
ment, and  also  above  and  in  front  of  the  hip.  The  patient's 
health  was  good. 

Dr.  A.  B.  JuDsoN  thought  that  the  abduction  and  fixation 
present  indicated  articular  osteitis  of  the  hip,  obscured  in  this 
case  by  unusual  deportment  of  the  abscesses. 

The  Chairman  thought  it  was  very  nnusual  for  hip  disease 
to  come  on  with  such  subacute  symptoms,  and  the  history 
seemed  to  point  rather  to  some  infections  disease  than  to  a 
chronic  joint  lesion. 

Thomas's  Splint  in  Knee  and  Ankle  Diseases.— Dr.  Royal 
Whitman  presented  a  series  of  cases  illustrating  the  treatment 
of  knee-  and  ankle-joint  disease  in  young  infants  by  an  adapta- 
tion of  Thomas's  splint.  He  maintained  that  by  the  routine 
use  of  extension,  not  merely  for  its  effect  on  the  contracted 
knee  and  as  a  factor  in  the  production  of  rest,  but  for  the  pur- 
pose of  retaining  the  brace  in  position,  instead  of  using  the  or- 
dinary shoulder-strap,  the  constant  shifting  of  the  ring  which 
occurred  in  infants  was  avoided,  and  hence  the  irritation  of 
the  skin  and  motion  at  the  diseased  joint  were  reduced  to  a 
minimum.  He  advised  the  use  of  the  brace  in  cases  of  ankle- 
joint  disease,  even  when  the  infant  had  not  begun  to  walk,  on 
the  principle  that  children,  long  before  they  walked,  were  mak- 
ing constant  attempts  to  stand,  and,  in  creeping  or  otherwise, 
exposed  the  joint  to  injury. 

The  brace  was  made  of  light  material,  with  two  leather 
straps  attached  to  the  foot-bar.  The  extension  plasters  were 
applied  to  the  leg,  usually  below  the  knee,  the  leg  was  firmly 
bandaged  from  the  toes  to  the  groin,  and  the  brace  was  applied, 
with  sutRcient  extension  to  hold  the  ring  firmly  in  its  place. 
The  leg  and  brace  were  then  firmly  bandaged  to  one  another, 
from  the  foot  to  the  ring.  Such  an  arrangement  provided  rest, 
compression,  and  protection,  the  efl'eot  of  which  in  painful,  con- 
tracted, and  suppurating  joints  was  at  once  apparent.  In  ankle- 
joint  disease,  the  foot  being  at  a  right  angle  to  the  leg,  a  well- 
fitting  plaster  bandage  was  first  applied . 

It  seemed  to  the  speaker  that  the  treatment  of  joint  disease 
in  infancy  should  J)e  carried  out  on  the  same  principles  as  ap- 
plied to  older  children,  and  that  in  cases  of  knee-  and  ankle- 
joint  disease  the  conditions  were  most  satisfactorily  met  by  the 
Thomas  brace.  With  ordinary  care,  its  use  was  attended  with 
no  difficulty,  and  it  was  not  unusual  to  see  infants  of  from  fif- 
teen to  eighteen  months  of  age  walking  about  on  the  brace  and 
high  shoe  without  discomfort. 

Dr.  V.  P.  GiBNEYsaid  that  his  clinical  experience  had  taught 
him  that  it  was  almost  impossible  to  hold  the  limb  down  with 
plaster  of  Paris  in  small  children,  for.  notwithstanding  the  pcr- 
tnrmance  of  tenotomies,  as  soon  as  the  jjlaster  became  soft, 
which  it  would  do  speedily,  as  a  result  of  the  dribbling  of  the 
urine,  and  from  other  causes,  the  limb  would  begin  to  flex  again. 
This  adaptation  of  the  Thomas  splint  he  considered  an  admira- 
ble one. 

Dr.  John  Ridlox  said  that  this  method  of  employing  trac- 
tion hail  been  used  byTlioimis  years  ago,  but  more  recently  that 
surgeon  hud  preferred  to  straighten  the  limb,  with  or  without 
an  unfosthc'tic,  and  then  put  it  uj)  permanently  in  a  straight  po- 
sition with  absolute  immobilizntion.  and  with  as  much  traction 
as  could  be  obtained  by  a  full-length  caliper  splint.  He  thought 
that  direct  backward  pressure,  with  u  |ind  above  and  below  the 
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knee  and  a  strap  behind  the  knee,  was  better  than  the  method 
of  bandaging  adopted  in  one  of  the  cases  presented.  For  the 
ankle-joint  cases,  he  thought  a  metal  splint  was  more  satisfac- 
tory than  one  of  plaster  of  Paris.  He  had  repeatedly  tried  plas- 
ter of  Paris  in  these  cases,  and  had  found  that  it  failed  to  keep 
the  limb  straight. 

Dr.  JcDSON  doubted  whether  in  larger  children  the  splint 
shown  could  be  relied  on  to  secure  both  fixation  and  protec- 
tion. 

Dr.  A.  M.  Phelps  disagreed  entirely  with  Dr,  Ridlon  as  to 
the  superiority  of  a  metal  splint  over  the  plaster  of  Paris.  He 
had  used  the  Thomas  splint  for  the  past  four  years  as  a  protec- 
tion to  the  joint,  but  he  did  not  approve  of  producing  extension 
by  it,  as  this  caused  intra-articular  pressure.  His  plan  was  to 
reduce  the  deformity  under  aniesthesia,  and  then  apply  plaster 
of  Paris.  He  did  not  think  the  splint  exhibited  was  any  better 
than  plaster  of  Paris  for  small  children  before  they  began  to 
walk. 

Dr.  W.  R.  TowNsEND  said  that  it  was  because  they  had  ex- 
perienced so  much  trouble  from  excoriations  in  the  use  of  plas- 
ter of  Paris  at  the  hospital  that  Dr.  Whitman  had  devised  this 
arrangement. 

Dr.  N.  M.  Shaffer  saw  no  necessity  for  either  this  splint  or 
one  of  plaster  of  Paris.  There  had  been  no  trouble  from  the 
apparatus  which  he  had  employed  in  bis  practice,  and  he  tliought 
it  gave  even  better  protection  than  the  Thomas  splint.  The  de- 
formity was  usually  made  too  important  a  factor  in  the  treat- 
ment. A  study  of  Nature's  methods  would  show  that  the  de- 
formity should  be  reduced  by  modifying,  rather  than  by  increas 
ing,  the  intra-articular  pressure,  and  Dr.  Whitman  committed 
an  error  in  attempting  to  reduce  the  deformity  quickly,  for,  in 
the  majority  of  cases,  Nature  endeavored  to  warn  us  against 
this  rapid  reduction  of  the  deformity  by  establishing  a  condi- 
tion of  muscular  resistance.  The  slow  method  of  reducing  the 
deformity,  in  his  opinion,  gave  better  ultimate  results. 

The  CuAiBMAN  indorsed  the  views  of  the  previous  speaker- 
Some  of  these  patients  had  been  stated  not  to  have  had  reflex 
spasm,  but  he  could  not  understand  how  this  could  be  the  case, 
as  in  his  experience  spiism  had  invariably  been  present.  The 
apparatus  acted  upon  the  ]>rinciple  of  the  simple  perineal  crutch, 
and  only  emphasized  the  necessity  for  using  this  crutch  in  all 
these  cases. 

Dr.  Whitman  said  that  the  only  claim  to  originality  which 
he  made  was  in  the  manner  of  holding  the  brace  firmly  against 
the  groin.  He  was  fully  convinced  that  plaster  of  Paris  was 
very  undesirable  for  younjr  infants,  as  the  joint  was  often  swol- 
len to  the  size  of  the  thigh  and  the  plaster  speedily  worked 
down  and  became  loose.  However  beautiful  might  be  the  the- 
ory of  increasing  the  intraarticular  pressure  by  traction  made 
with  this  splint,  the  fact  still  remained  that  while  the  limb  was 
being  brought  down  these  children  were  comfortable,  their 
general  condition  improved,  and  the  joint  diminished  in  size. 
The  bandaging  to  which  Dr.  Ridlon  had  alluded  was  not  for  the 
purpose  of  straightening  the  leg,  but  to  hold  the  brace  firmly. 
He  considered  that  the  deformity  teas  of  much  importance,  and 
that  the  sooner  it  was  reduced,  especially  in  knee  disease,  the 
better.  If  the  patient  was  seen  moderately  early  one  could  be 
sure  that  recovery  without  deformity  would  occur,  with  the 
exception  cif  Sdiiie  shorteriiti;;. 

Paresis  of  the  Femoral  Adductors  from  Poliomyelitis- 
— Dr.  GiH.NKV  presented  a  case  of  anterior  poliomyelitis  which 
had  Bo  alTected  the  adductor  group  of  muscles  as  to  cause  marked 
(K'formity  of  the  limb.  When  six  years  old  the  ])atient  was 
rirported  to  have  had  a  high  fever  accompanied  by  inability  to 
move  the  legs.  This  condition  rajjidly  improved,  and  then  it 
was  noticed  that  the  child  could  use  the  liml.s  but  little.     The 


speaker  had  first  seen  the  case  on  November  10,  1887,  at  which 
time  there  was  complete  adduction  of  the  limb,  the  hamstrings 
were  considerably  shortened,  and  there  was  some  flexion  at 
the  hip.  Shortly  after  be  began  treatment  by  stretching  the 
hamstrings  the  patient  passed  under  the  care  of  a  distinguished 
general  surgeon,  who  presented  her  to  the  Surgical  Society  as 
having  congenital  dislocation  of  the  hip.  She  returned  after  a 
time  and  the  extension  was  resumed.  On  November  22,  18S9, 
she  was  ausesthetized,  and  by  an  open  incision  over  the  tensor 
vaginas  femoris  and  the  flexors  of  the  thigh  he  was  able  to 
divide  the  contracted  tissues  freely,  so  that  the  limb  could  be 
brought  into  good  position,  when  be  applied  plaster  of  Paris 
from  the  axilla  to  the  toes.  After  two  or  three  weeks  a  brace 
was  applied.  On  October  22d  another  operation  was  neces- 
sary. On  March  26,  1890,  the  limbs  were  parallel,  and  at  pres- 
ent it  wasdiflicult  to  produce  any  luxation  of  the  hip  joint;  the 
limbs  were  of  equal  length,  and  the  child  could  walk  fairly  well 
without  any  apparatus.  He  thought  the  case  showed  the  ad- 
vantages of  protecting  the  weakened  muscles  for  a  long  time. 

Dr.  Shaffer  said  that  he  wished  to  emphasize  the  impor- 
tance of  the  part  played  by  the  tensor  vaginre  femoris,  this 
muscle  and  the  sartorius  often  being  the  principal  opponents  to 
good  locomotion.  He  had  seen  several  cases  in_which  the  gen- 
eral surgeon  had  made  a  diagnosis  of  dislocation  of  the  hipi 
owing  to  the  extreme  malposition  of  the  thigh.  Division  of  the 
tensor  vaginas  femoris  and  of  the  muscles  attached  to  the  ante- 
rior spine  of  the  ilium  was  the  only  method  of  treating  these 
oases  successfully,  and,  in  order  that  the  division  should  be 
thorough,  he  preferred  the  open  method  to  the  subcutaneous. 

Congenital  Deformity  of  the  Knees. — Dr.  Gibnet  pre- 
sented two  cases  of  arrest  of  development.  In  the  first,  in 
addition  to  some  deformity  of  the  hands,  the  patellie  and  the 
knee  joints  were  rudimentary.  There  was  limitation  of  motion, 
inward  rotation  of  the  femur,  and  outward  rotation  of  the 
tibia,  and  the  patella  was  displaced  to  the  outer  side  of  the 
femur.  There  was  the  usual  marked  degree  of  knock-knee, 
with  double  congenital  equino-varus.  The  patient  was  ad- 
mitted into  the  hospital  on  June  18,  1889.  and  at  that  time  was 
eight  years  of  age  and  in  good  general  condition.  After  a  num- 
ber of  tenotomies  and  other  minor  operations  it  was  found 
that,  although  there  was  some  improvement,  there  was  still 
marked  knock-knee,  with  obstinate  equinus.  Accordingly,  on 
October  28tl],  the  astragalus  and  a  portion  of  the  cuboid  were 
removed  from  the  right  foot,  and  the  same  operation  was  per- 
formed on  the  left  foot  on  January  19tb  of  the  present  year. 
She  was  now  walking  with  apparatus,  but  bade  fair  to  have  a 
good  pair  of  limbs. 

The  second  (patient  was  ndmiltod  on  September  20,  1887, 
and  on  January  1,  1888,  chloroform  was  administered  and  the 
tendo  .\chillis  divided.  It  was  subsequently  treated  by  stretch- 
ing, hut  the  deformity  recurred,  and  on  November  7,  1800,  the 
greater  jiart  of  the  astragalus  was  removed.  She  was  now 
doing  well. 

Dr.  Phklps  congratulated  Dr.  Gibney  on  the  very  excellent 
results  which  he  had  obtained,  and  remarked  that  they  seemed 
to  demonstrate  tlic  si;pcriority  of  this  method  of  treatment  by 
the  rrmoval  of  the  iistragalu-. 

Superextension  after  Tenotomy. — Dr.  Gminet  also  pre- 
sented a  case  of  club-foot,  and  remarked  that  he  never  felt 
sure  of  having  thoroughly  relieved  the  deformity  until  a  con- 
dition of  marked  calcaneus  had  been  secured  before  the  patient 
was  discharged  from  the  hospital. 

Dr.  Shaffer  said  that  superextension  immcdiatih/  after  the 
operation  of  tenotomy  was  not  unattended  by  risk,  for  one 
case  of  severe  eijuino- varus  which  he  had  treated  in  this  way 
had  resulted  in  an  elongated  ttiulon. 
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Dr.  R.  H.  Satrf.  said  that  he  had  called  attention  in  a  paper 
tn  tlie  fact  that  it  was  not  wise  to  put  the  foot  in  a  position  of 
.(iiuplete  extension,  because  it  was  likely  to  result  in  too  long 
:iu  attachment  between  tlie  calf  muscles  and  the  foot.  The 
1..  St  position  was  with  the  foot  at  right  angles  to  the  long  axis 
of  the  tibia.  Non-union  was  most  commonly  due  to  the  band- 
ages being  applied  so  tightly  that  the  space  between  the  di- 
vided ])ortions  of  the  tendon  was  occluded.  If  this  fault  in 
dressing  was  avoided  there  was  always  a  sufficient  bond 
of  union,  even  though  the  space  was  three  inches  long, 
as  it  had  been  in  a  patient  whom  he  had  already  shown  to 
the  Section. 

Dr.  Phelps  said  he  agreed  thoroughly  with  Dr.  Gibney  as 
to  the  advantages  of  immediate  superextension.  It  was  the  sub- 
sequent use  of  traction  machines  that  pulled  out  the  tendons 
into  thin  bands.  The  space  between  the  divided  ends  of  the 
tendon  was  immaterial  so  long  as  the  operation  was  performed 
antiseptically  and  the  dressings  were  carefully  applied.  He  had 
practiced  over-correction  in  one  hundred  and  sixty-one  cases  of 
open  incision,  and  in  not  a  single  instance  had  tbe  tendo  Achil- 
lis  failed  to  unite. 

Ifeuroniimesis.— Dr.  W.  R.  To-wnsend  presented  such  a 
case.  A  girl,  fourteen  years  of  age,  having  a  good  family  his- 
tory, fell,  on  the  the  29th  of  last  .January,  twisting  the  foot  and 
producing  a  slight  excoriation  on  the  ankle.  She  was  taken  to 
a  hospital,  where  the  injury  was  treated  with  plaster  of  Paris 
for  five  weeks.  On  removing  the  plaster,  the  foot  was  found 
to  be  much  distorted.  She  then  came  under  the  speaker's  care, 
and  an  examination  by  Dr.  B.  Sachs  indicated  that  the  deformi- 
ty was  entirely  due  to  psychical  causes.  There  was  now  a 
slight  equinus  and  the  extreme  contraction  of  the  tibialis  pro- 
duced varus.  Only  slight  force  was  required  to  bring  the  foot 
into  the  normal  position,  and  the  patient  could  retain  it  in  this 
position  by  the  power  of  the  will  for  a  few  moments.  There 
had  been  but  little  improvement  so  far  in  the  case,  which  had 
been  treated  only  by  the  api)lication  of  blisters  to  the  lower  end 
of  the  spine  and  by  the  administration  of  tonics. 

In  answer  to  a  question  from  Dr.  Ridlon,  Dr.  Townsend  said 
that  the  genitals  had  not  been  examined. 

Dr.  RiDLO.v  said  that  he  had  asked  this  question  hecanse  in  a 
recent  case  inflammation  of  the  vulva  had  seemed  to  he  the 
cause  of  the  trouble. 

Dr.  Shaffei!  said  that  some  time  ago  he  had  presented  a 
somewhat  similar  deformity  of  the  foot,  but  in  his  case  there 
was  a  rhythmical  action  of  the  muscles  of  the  thigh. 

Dr.  11.  L.  Taylor  thought  the  diagnosis  was  uncjuestionably 
correct.  Some  years  ago  he  had  had  a  very  similar  case,  which 
began  with  a  slight  sprain,  and  which  was  completely  cared  in 
about  a  mouth. 

Dr.  R.  H.  Satre  called  attention  to  the  remarkable  resem- 
blance which  this  purely  muscular  deformity  bore  to  that  seen 
in  cases  considered  to  he  incurable  except  by  the  removal  of 
considerable  portions  of  bone.  In  this  case  the  bony  promi- 
nences were  marked,  and  yet  the  bones  were  not  luxated. 

Dr.  II.  \V.  Bf.eo  spoke  of  the  possible  medico-legal  interest 
that  might  atta<;h  to  such  cases. 

Infantile  Hernia.  — Dr.  Charles  N.D.  Jones,  of  Brooklyn, 
presentocl  a  child  upon  wliom  he  had  operated  for  infantile 
liernia.  When  the  child  was  about  three  months  old  a  swell- 
ing appeared  in  his  left  groin,  and  gradually  extended  down- 
ward until  it  finally  reached  the  scrotum.  The  mother  noticed 
that  the  swelling  increased  along  the  course  of  the  inguinal 
canal  when  the  child  made  any  violent  effort  which  brought 
into  play  the  diaphragm  or  abdominal  mus<'les.  Some  weeks 
later  the  child  was  fitted  with  a  trU8»,  but  the  instrument  ilid 
not  prevent  tJie  reappearance  of  the  swelling  in  the  scrotum. 


In  this  case,  as  persistent  eflforts  during  the  past  year  had  failed 
to  retain  the  hernia,  it  was  decided  to  close  the  canal  by  opera- 
tive measures.  The  operation  was  done  on  December  20, 1890. 
After  a  thorough  cleansing  of  the  field  of  operation,  the  patient 
was  aniesthetized,  the  bowel  reduced  within  the  abdomen,  and 
an  incision  made  sufliiciently  large  to  expose  the  external  ab- 
dominal ring.  After  the  preliminary  incision  the  operator 
found,  contrary  to  his  expectation,  that  the  sac  was  distinct 
from  the  tunica  vaginalis.  It  was  carefully  separated  from  the 
testicle  and  cord,  and  then  opened  transversely  about  an  inch 
above  the  distal  extremity.  After  a  careful  exploration  to  see 
that  there  were  no  adhesions,  the  sac  was  ligated  with  catgut 
and  removed.  The  pillars  of  the  ring  were  then  brought  to- 
gether with  catgut  sutures,  leaving  sufficient  space  for  the  pas- 
sage of  the  cord.  The  wound  was  packed  with  iodoform  gauze 
and  treated  by  the  open  method.  Convalescence  was  free  from 
fever.  The  child,  who  was  three  years  of  age,  was  presented 
to  the  Section.  The  wound  was  firmly  closed,  and  there  was 
no  tendency  to  a  recurrence  of  the  hernia.  A  tight  phimosis 
had  been  operated  upon  at  the  same  time  as  the  hernia. 

Ehachitic  Deformity  of  the  Legs.— Dr.  Jones  also  pre- 
sented a  boy,  six  years  of  age,  who  was  admitted  into  the  Chil- 
dren's Hospital  on  September  10,  1890.  He  had  a  rhachitic 
history,  and  all  the  bones  presented  rhachitic  deformity.  The 
teeth  were  deficient,  and  the  femora  presented  anterior  and  lat- 
eral curvatures,  with  great  depression  of  the  internal  condyles. 
Below  the  knee,  in  each  leg,  there  was  a  marked  anterior  and 
inward  angular  deformity  of  both  bones.  On  October  21st  he 
performed  supracondyloid  osteotomy  of  both  femora.  The 
wounds  were  dressed  antiseptically,  ])nt  up  in  plaster  splints, 
and  suspended  by  weights  and  pulleys,  as  recommended  in  an 
article  published  in  the  Annah  of  Stirgenj  for  April,  1889.  On 
November  15th  he  performed  cuneiform  osteotomy  on  the  tibiss 
and  fibnlsB  of  both  legs  for  the  correction  of  the  principal  de- 
formity. The  wounds  were  dressed  according  to  the  method 
recommended  by  von  Bergmann — viz.,  they  were  thoroughly 
packed  with  iodoform  gauze,  dressed  antiseptically,  and  left 
until  the  following  day,  until  all  ha^morrhage  had  ceased,  when 
the  bones  were  united  with  catgut  sutures,  the  jieriosteum  and 
the  skin  wounds  were  sutured,  and  the  limb  was  enveloped  in 
a  mass  of  sublimate  gauze.  Plaster  bandages  and  suspension 
were  then  applied  as  before.  Recovery  was  uninterrupted.  On 
January  9th  an  additional  section  of  the  bones  of  both  legs  was 
made  to  correct  a  slight  remaining  deformity,  and  the  same 
after-treatment  was  adopted.  The  patient  presented  a  very 
tight  and  adherent  |)rei)uce,  which  was  a  constant  source  ot  ir- 
ritation to  him.  At  the  first  operation  he  was  circumcised. 
This  apparently  slight  operation  the  speaker  considered  impor- 
tant, as  he  had  found  it  necessary  to  perform  it  in  the  case  of 
every  deformity  in  a  male  child  which  hud  come  under  his  ob- 
servation. 

The  Place  of  Fixation  in  the  Traction  Treatment  of 

Hip  Disease.— This  was  the  tilU-  of  a  paper  by  Dr.  IIohkut  W. 
LovKTT,  ot  15o.Ht(in.     (To  be  i.iibli>hed.) 

Dr.  RiDLON  approved  of  the  author's  ob.servations  upon  the 
traction  splint,  but  the  outline  of  the  splint  which  he  had  ex- 
hibited was  certainly  i7nproper.  During  the  last  few  years  he 
had  not  found  occasion  to  emjjloy  more  traction  than  was  ob- 
tained by  the  tendency  of  the  Thomas  splint  to  work  down- 
ward. It  the  splint  was  not  supported  by  shoulder-straps,  it 
gave  sufficient  traction  for  the  successful  treatment  of  fractures 
of  the  upper  part  of  the  thigh  bone.  Ho  questioned  very  much 
the  advisability  of  allowing  the  patient  to  walk  around,  if  ho 
had  sutlicient  muscular  spasm  to  indicate  the  necessity  for  the 
application  of  a  8pe<ial  traction  apparatus. 

Dr.  Shaffkr  thought  that  the  author's  experiments  lo  de- 
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termine  the  amoont  of  motion  occurring  at  the  joint  were  fal- 
lacious, as  they  did  not  take  into  account  the  considerable  arc 
of  motion  produced  b>  the  flexibility  of  the  lumbar  spine.  He 
thought  that  his  own  experiments  upon  this  point  had  not  yet 
been  contradicted.  In  these  he  had  applied  the  apparatus  to  a 
healthy  hip  joint  on  a  person  whose  opposite  joint  was  anky- 
losed.  A  person  with  an  ankylosed  hip  could  walk  or  even 
dance,  owing  to  the  flexibility  of  the  neighboring  parts. 

Dr.  JuDsoN  thought  tbat  tlie  traction  splint  secured  flxation, . 
but  not  immobilization.  He  thought  it  was  important  to  make 
this  distinction.  Immobilization  was  found  in  union  after  fract- 
ure and  in  ankylosis,  while  fixation  was  produced  by  reflex 
muscular  action  and  by  traction.  It  was  almost  impossible  to 
immobilize  a  joint  by  any  application  of  mechanical  surgery. 
Fixation  implied  a  degree  of  mobility  which  allowed  of  a  re- 
duction of  the  deformity.  When  applied  in  a  painful  case,  it 
had  a  wonderful  effect  in  relieving  the  patient's  distress,  which 
was  partly  from  pain  and  partly  from  a  sleep-destroying  appre- 
hension of  disturbance  of  the  joint. 

Dr.  Phelps  said  that,  as  he  believed  it  was  a  cardinal  prin- 
ciple in  the  treatment  of  all  joint  disease  that  the  aflfected  part 
should  be  immobilized,  he  could  not  understand  what  the  au- 
thor meant  by  "motion  within  certain  limits  "  ;  he  saw  no  rea- 
son for  the  joint  being  moved  at  all.  During  the  period  of  pain, 
all  agreed  tbat  rest  in  bed  was  the  proper  tbing,  and  yet,  if  this 
represented  the  best  method  of  ireatment,  why  employ  a  splint 
which  would  not  carry  out  this  idea  ?  More  than  75  per  cent, 
of  the  patients  recovered  without  deformity.  Again,  if  exten- 
sion was  the  proper  thing,  why  not  counteract  the  action  of 
the  abductors  and  adductors,  which  caused  the  spasm,  by  mak- 
ing use  of  lateral  traction  ?  He  did  not  think  the  statistics 
about  abscess  collected  by  the  author  carried  much  weight,  be- 
cause in  Boston  these  patients  were  sent  to  institutions  at  an 
earlier  stage  of  the  disease  than  they  were  here. 

The  CuAiBMAN  referred  to  an  article  by  Dr.  Judson  in  which 
it  had  been  shown  quite  conclusively  that  the  effect  of  mechan- 
ical treatment,  when  applied  sufficiently  early,  was  to  prevent 
abscess,  and  that  it  even  prevented  the  opening  of  many  ab- 
scesses that  had  already  formed  at  the  time  the  treatment  was 
begun.  Long  before  the  Thomas  splint  or  the  lateral-traction 
splint  was  known  here,  Dr.  Sayre  and  Dr.  Davis  had  obtained 
cures  without  deformity,  by  means  of  the  traction  apparatus 
commonly  employed,  and  he  would  not,  therefore,  accept  the 
view  that  almost  all  the  cases  treated  by  this  much-abused  trac- 
tion splint  bad  pursued  an  unfavorable  course  and  ended  in  de- 
formity. 

Dr.  Biiiio  spoke  in  favor  of  the  use  of  apparatus  which  did 
not  re()uire  any  elaborate  fitting;  for,  as  he  said,  some  braces 
required  so  much  fitting  that  they  rarely  fitted. 

Dr.  H.  L.  Taylor  said  that  he  was  glad  to  be  able  to  ap- 
prove of  nearly  all  the  points  made  by  the  author  in  his  excel- 
lent paper.  The  hip  joint  required  some  form  of  fixation  as 
well  as  extension  when  acutely  inflamed.  In  most  cases  the 
amount  of  fixation  afforded  by  the  long  counter-extension 
splint,  combined  with  short  periods  of  rest  in  bed  when  neces- 
sary, was  sufficient.  Dr.  C.  Fayette  Taylor  had  never  main- 
tained that  his  long  splint  gave  positive  immobilization  of  the 
hip,  but  the  speaker  was  surprised  at  the  range  of  motion  found 
under  its  use  by  Dr.  Lovott,  anil  wouhl  wait  for  fnrtber  experi- 
ment before  adujitting  that  the  question  of  the  amount  of  mo- 
tion allowed  was  settled.  In  very  bad  cases  or  unruly  patients 
in  dispensary  practice,  the  apparatus  shown  by  Dr.  Lovett  would 
no  doubt  prove  useful.  The  speaker  wouhl  emphasize  the  ad- 
vantage of  properly  applied  counter-extension  in  the  progressive 
stage  of  hip-joint  di.seaso,  in  order  to  restore  the  hygiene  of  the 
joint  and  prevent  deformity. 


Dr.  LovETT  said  he  had  used  one  perineal  pad  instead  of 
two,  because  his  object  had  been  to  find  the  fixative  power  of 
traction,  and  not  that  of  any  special  splint,  and  ho  thought  his- 
experiments,  so  far  as  they  had  gone,  were  in  the  proper  direc- 
tion. With  regard  to  the  question  of  abscess,  he  should  have 
added  that  the  170  cases  of  abscess  mentioned  included  those 
occurring  in  patients  admitted  for  a  number  of  years  past,  at 
least  .since  1880. 

Kyphosis. — Dr.  T.  Halsted  Myeks  presented  a  specimen 
showing  an  upper  dorsal  kyphosis  with  the  cord  in  situ.  The 
patient  had  had  muscular  weakness  of  the  legs  and  exaggerated 
knee-jerks  only.  The  specimen  showed  that  the  pressure  had 
been  made  by  the  body  of  one  vertebra,  and  that  if  a  laminec- 
tomy had  been  done,  the  arches  of  at  least  four  vertebrae  would 
have  had  to  be  removed.  It  also  showed  that  the  pressure  was 
entirely  anterior,  and  that  therefore,  as  there  was  considerable 
room  posteriorly,  the  operation  would  not  have  benefited  this 
patient,  lie  tjiought  a  sharp  bend  in  the  cord,  even  without 
direct  external  pressure,  might  cause  vascular  changes,  from  the 
increased  pressure  on  the  concave  side,  sufficient  to  cause  symp- 
toms. 

Dr.  Samuel  Lloyd  said  that  in  many  of  the  cases  in  which 
an  operation  had  been  performed,  sufficient  bone  had  not  been 
removed,  and  that  this  had  been  the  difficulty  with  two  of 
Kraska's  cases.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  had  been  found  that 
the  removal  of  the  postt?rior  portion  of  the  spinal  column,  the 
laminas,  did  relieve  the  pressure  on  the  cord. 


§ooh  ^oiitcs. 


Text-hooli  of  Ophthalmoscopy.  By  Edward  G.  Lobino,  M.  D. 
Edited  by  Francis  B.  Lorino,  M.  D.  Part  II.  Diseases  of 
the  Retina,  Optic  Nerve,  and  Chorioid :  their  Varieties  and 
Complications.     New  York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  1891. 

TuE  first  part  of  this  work  was  published  in  1886,  and  while 
eagerly  waiting  for  the  appearance  of  the  second  volume,  and 
the  completion  of  the  work,  the  profession  was  shocked  to 
learn  of  the  sudden  death  of  its  talented  and  gifted  author.  It 
is  a  matter  of  most  sincere  regret  that  Dr.  Loring  did  not  live 
to  complete  his  labor  of  love,  but  his  fellow  specialists  will  be 
grateful  to  the  editor  of  this  second  volume  for  the  opportunity 
of  readmg  all  that  the  author  left  behind  him,  even  in  its  un- 
completed state.  Few  opbthalmologists  in  this  country  have 
been  so  well  equijiped  by  nature,  education,  and  well  trained 
powers  of  observation  to  undertake  the  task  of  writing  a  work 
on  ophthalmoscopy  as  the  lamented  author  of  this  work  was. 
This  was  proved  by  the  -success  which  followed  the  appearance 
of  the  first  volume,  and  the  cordial  words  of  praise  which  its 
perusal  evoked,  and  we  look  for  the  same  success  for  this  sec- 
ond volume  even  in  its  unfinished  state.  Part  I  considered  the 
normal  eye,  the  determination  of  refraction  by  means  of  the 
ophthalmoscope,  the  diseases  of  the  media,  physiological  opti<'S, 
and  the  theory  of  the  ophthalmoscope.  The  present  volume 
takes  up  the  discussion  of  the  subjects  of  diseases  of  the  retina, 
optic  nerve,  and  choriolil,  their  varieties  and  complications. 
Clia])ter  I  is  devoted  to  the  retina  in  its  pathological  state,  in- 
cluding disturbances  of  all  kinds  in  its  vascular  system,  from 
liyperromia  to  atrophy  of  the  vascular  walls  themselves.  The 
relations  existing  between  the  caliber  of  the  vessels  and  the 
intra-ocular  tensi<iu  in  its  various  stages  are  very  thoroughly 
discussed,  attention   being  called,  among  other  points,  to  the 
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straage  aoomaly  of  a  normal  or  reduced  diameter  of  the  arte- 
ries in  c.ises  of  diminished  intra  ocular  tension.  Dr.  Loring 
thought  thai  the  increase  in  the  lenffth  of  the  vessels  occasion- 
;illy  noted  was  due  to  some  inlierent  condition  of  the  wall  of 
tlie  vessfl  which  caused  its  elements  to  yield  to  the  jjressnre  of 
thf  circidation  in  a  longitudinal  as  well  as  in  a  transverse  direc- 
tion, and  we  must  accept  this  explanation  until  a  better  one  is 
found.  His  treatment  of  the  subject  of  the  changes  in  the  light- 
streak  seen  upon  the  center  of  the  retinal  vessels  is  very  full, 
and  from  his  ohservations  he  was  led  to  regard  the  absence  or 
I)resence  of  the  litjlit-streak  as  an  important  sign  in  the  diag- 
nosis between  troubles  in  the  overlying  media,  especially  in  the 
vitreous,  and  liaziness  in  the  retina  itself.  There  is  an  excellent 
description  of  the  three  principal  forni.s  of  inflammation  of  the 
walls  of  the  blood-vessels.  Embolism  and  thrombosis  of  the 
retinal  vessels  are  also  discussed  in  a  masterly  manner,  and  the 
reviewer  would  call  special  attention  to  the  wood-cuts  illustrat- 
ing this  portion  of  the  chapter,  which  are  admirable. 

Chapters  II  and  III  are  devoted  to  a  c(msideration  of  irrita- 
tion and  inflammation  of  the  retina  in  their  general  aspects,  the 
latter  being  divided  into  the  sthenic  and  asthenic  forms. 

In  Chapter  IV  the  author  describes  very  fully  the  different 
varieties  of  retinitis,  and  we  are  glad  to  see  retinitis  h»mor- 
rhagica  regarded  rather  as  a  symptom  than  as  a  disease.  An 
admirable  account  is  here  given  of  so-called  septic  retinitis,  or 
embolic  panophthalmitis,  occurring  in  pysemic  conditions  of  the 
system  and  due  to  capillary  embolism. 

In  Chapter  V  we  are  introduced  to  diseases  of  the  optic 
nerve,  and  there  is  a  very  full  discussion  of  the  ophthalmoscop- 
ic, macroscopic,  and  microscopic  appearance  of  the  optic  nerve 
and  sheaths  in  papillitis  and  neuritis  proper.  The  very  impor- 
tant disease  known  as  retro-hulbar  neuritis  receives  well-de- 
served attention,  as  do  also  the  various  theories  which  have 
heen  advanced  from  time  to  time  in  explanation  of  the  phenom- 
ena of  "  choked  disc,"  or  papillitis. 

With  Chapter  VI  we  come  to  the  subject  of  atrophy  of  tlje 
optic  nerve,  in  all  its  complications,  and  its  eftects  upon  the  field 
of  vision.  Under  this  head  is  considered  the  subject  of  glan- 
comatons  excavation  of  the  optic  nerve.  Here  the  reviewer 
feels  called  upon  to  make  his  first  adverse  criticism,  in  regret- 
ting that  80  small  a  space  is  given  to  a  discussion  of  the  oph- 
thalmoscopic evidences  of  glaucoma.  We  feel  sure  that,  had 
the  author  lived  to  complete  and  revise  this  portion  of  his  work, 
we  should  have  had  a  much  more  exhaustive  treatmeut  of  the 
subject  of  glaucoma. 

Chapter  VII  closes  the  volume  and  treats  very  briefly  of  cer- 
tain affections  of  the  chorioid .  No  mention  is  made  of  purulent 
chorioiditis,  rupture  of  the  chorioid,  subchorioidal  hemor- 
rhages, chorioidal  tumors,  or  eysticercus,  and  none  of  glioma 
of  the  retina.  We  are  thankful  for  what  we  have,  hut  regret  the 
incompleteness  of  the  work.  We  miss  the  elaboration  and  ele- 
gance of  the  first  part  of  the  work;  'but  too  much  praise  can 
not  be  given  to  the  beauty  of  the  illustrations,  most  of  which 
were  drawn  by  Dr.  Loring's  own  hand.  The  editor  has  done 
wisely  in  publishing  the  notes  as  they  were  left  by  the  author, 
without  attempting  to  complete  the  work. 

The  book  is  beautifully  printed  on  thick  paper,  with  wide 
margins,  and  there  is  a  wealth  of  illustration  all  through  the 
volume.  The  colored  plates  are  extremely  well  done.  The  re- 
viewer feels  obliged  to  make  one  adverse  criticism,  from  the 
oculist's  St  andi)oint,  in  regard  to  the  paper  osed  in  the  manu- 
facture of  the  hook.  This  is  glazed,  and  trying  to  the  eye,  es- 
jjecially  by  artificial  light.  A  dead  wliite  or  cream  surface 
would  be  much  better. 

A  full  and  satisfactory  index  is  a  very  useful  aid  to  the 
reader. 


A  Treatue  on  the  Diseases  of  the  Nenous  System.  By  William 
A.  Hammond,  M.  D.,  Surgeon-General,  U.  S.  Army  (Retired 
List),  etc.  With  the  Collaboration  of  Gh.eme  M.  Hammond, 
M.  D.,  Professor  of  the  Diseases  of  the  Mind  and  Nervous 
System  in  the  New  York  Post-graduate  Medical  School  and 
Hospital,  etc.  Ninth  Edition,  with  Corrections  and  Addi- 
tions.    New  York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  1891. 

Neueolooy  has  advanced  with  rapid  strides  during  the  [last 
five  years.  Were  auy  proof  needed  of  this  fact,  it  would  be 
sufficient  to  look  through  this  new  edition  of  Dr.  Hammond's 
well-known  work.  It  has  been,  as  he  states,  thoroughly  re- 
vised and  brought  up  to  the  present  time. 

We  note  especially  his  changed  views  on  the  pathology  of 
mysoedema  and  pseudo-liypertrophio  paralysis. 

There  are  also  several  new  chapters,  among  which  may  be 
mentioned  those  on  syringomyelia,  acromegaly,  and  Thomsen's 
disease.  The  chapter  on  syringomyelia  is  particularly  to  be 
commended.  It  not  only  contains  an  excellent  de.scription  of 
the  disease,  bnt  is  embellished  by  a  reproduction  of  Van  Gie- 
son's  admirable  drawings,  showing  the  lesions  throughout  the 
cord  in  his  case. 

Dr.  Hammond's  clear,  straightforward  style  makes  the  hook 
especially  valuable  for  the  student  and.general  practitioner. 

BOOKS    AND   PAMPHLETS    RECEIVED. 

Collected  Contributions  on  Digestion  aod  Diet.  By  Sir  William 
Roberts,  M.  D.,  F.  R.  S.,  etc.  Philadelphia:  Lea  Brothers  &  Co.,  1891. 
Pp.  xii-261.     [Price,  $1.60.] 

A  Text-book  of  Practical  Therapeutics,  with  Especial  Reference  to 
the  Application  of  Remedial  Measures  to  Disease  and  their  Employ- 
ment upou  a  Rational  Basis.  By  llobart  Amory  Hare,  M.  D.,  B.  Sc. 
Professor  of  Therapeutics  and  Materia  Medica  in  the  .Jefferson  Medical 
College,  of  Philadelphia,  etc.  Second  edition,  enlarged  and  thoroughly 
revised.  Philadelphia:  Lea  Brothers  &  Co.,  1891.  Pp.  xii-17  to  668 
[Price,  cloth,  $3.75  ;  leather,  S4.76.] 

The  Surgical  Treatment  of  Wounds  and  Obstruction  of  the  Intes. 
tines.  By  Edward  Martin,  M.  D.,  Instructor  in  Operative  Surgery,  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania,  etc.,  and  11.  A.  Hare,  M.  D.,  Professor  of 
Therapeutics,  Jefferson  Medical  College,  etc.  Philadelphia:  W.  B. 
Saunders,  1891.  Pp.  13  to  169.  [Fiske  Fund  Prize  Dissertation,  No. 
xl ;  price,  ?2.] 

Massage :  A  Primer  for  Nurses.  By  Sarah  E.  Post,  M.  D.,  Lecturer 
before  the  Training  Schools  for  Nurses  connected  with  Bellevue  Hos- 
pital, Mt.  Siuai  Hospital,  St.  Luke's  Hospital,  and  Charity  Hospital, 
New  York.  Second  edition,  with  Seven  Original  Photo-plates.  New 
York:  The  Nightingale  Publishing  Co.,  1891.     Pp.  7  to  61. 


Pisf  ellann. 


Fibro-glandular  Hyperplasia  of  the  Prostate. — .Vt  a  meeting  of  the 
Section  in  Pathology  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Medicine  in  Ireland,  on 
January  16th,  Mr.  Patteson  showed  portions  of  an  enlarged  prostate 
removed  Ijy  suprapubic  cystotomy  by  Mr.  Tobin,  in  St.  Vincent's  Hos- 
pital. The  patient,  who  was  sixty  years  of  age,  had  snITcred  great  dis- 
tress for  many  years.  On  opening  the  bladder  three  large,  hard  out- 
growths from  the  median  portion  of  the  prostate  were  found,  completely 
blocking  the  urinary  outlet.  They  were  situated  closely  together  on 
broad  bases  of  attachment.  They  were  removed  with  a  wire  <!crascur, 
and  the  patient  made  an  excellent  recovery,  with  relief  from  all  his 
more  distressing  symptoms.  The  parts  removed  were  irregular  in 
shape,  the  largrst  almost  ronnd,  its  transverse  measurements  being 
■3'9  X  3  utm. ;  the  next  largest  more  (;uadrilatcral  in  shape,  4  x  3'2  x  16 
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ctm.  ia  its  different  diameters.  The-three  together  weighed  at  time 
of  removal  10  drachms.  The  surfaces  were  for  the  most  part  smooth, 
iu  spots  somewhat  irregular  and  nodular.  They  showed  a  firm  surface 
on  section.  Microscopic  examination  showed  a  marked  increase  in  the 
number  and  size  of  the  glandular  acini,  the  growth  in  parts  bearing  a 
striking  resemblance  to  the  earUer  stages  of  ovarian  adeno-cystomata. 
In  other  parts  the  fibrous  and  muscular  elements  had  developed  at  the 
expense  of  the  glandular,  the  fibrous  hyperplasia  being,  however,  the 
most  prominent  feature.  The  epithelium  lining  the  acini  was  of  the 
columnar  type  in  general,  but  in  some  of  the  cystic  portions  of  the 
tumor,  where  active  proliferation  was  taking  place,  the  epithelial  lining 
was  composed  of  several  rows  of  irregularly  shaped  cells,  the  basement 
laver  alone  showing  a  distinct  columnar  shape.  Having  regard  to  the 
excessive  glandular  formation  shown  in  many  parts,  quite  out  of  pro- 
portion to  the  growth  of  the  fibro-muscular  stroma,  it  seemed  justifiable 
to  class  this  tumor  as  a  fibro-glandular  hyperplasia  of  the  gland,  con- 
stituting the  prostatic  adenoma  of  some  Continental  pathologists. 

The  MasssichtisettB  Medical  Society  will  hold  its  one  hundred  and 
tenth  annual  meeting  in  Boston  on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  the  9th 
and  1 0th  inst.,  under  the  presidency  of  Dr.  Amos  H.  Johnson,  of  Sa- 
lem. The  Shattuck  lecture  will  be  delivered  by  Dr.  Edward  Cowles,  of 
Somerville,  and  papers  are  to  be  read  by  Dr.  W.  H.  Pierce,  of  Bernards- 
ton  Dr.  J.  A.  Jeffries,  of  Boston,  Dr.  C.  F.  Withington,  of  Roxbury, 
Dr.  R.  W.  Greene,  of  Worcester,  Dr.  H.  F.  Vickery,  of  Boston,  Dr. 
Paul  Thorndike,  of  Boston,  Dr.  Homer  Gage,  of  Worcester,  Dr.  G.  P. 
Twitchell,  of  Greenfield,  and  Dr.  F.  H.  Williams,  of  Boston. 

The  Merritt  H.  Cash  Prize  offered  by  the  Medical  Society  of  the 
State  of  Xew  York  is  open  for  competition  to  members  of  the  county 
societies  only.  It  amounts  to  $100,  and  is  for  the  best  original  essay 
on  any  medical  or  surgical  subject.  The  essay  should  be  sent  to  Dr. 
George  H.  Fox,  New  York,  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Prize  Essays, 
prior  to  January  1,  1892.  Each  essay  must  be  designated  by  a  motto 
and  accompanied  by  a  sealed  envelope,  containing  the  name  of  the  au- 
thor, designated  by  the  same  motto. 

Mortality  in  Cities  in  the  United  States. — The  following  table 
represents  the  mortality  iu  the  cities  named,  as  reported  to  Dr.  John 
B.  Hamilton,  Surgeon-General  of  the  Marine-Hospital  Service,  and 
published  in  the  Abstract  of  Sanitary  Reports  "for  May  29th : 
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The  Maine  Medical  Association  will  hold  itn  thirty-ninth  annual 
meeting  in  Portland,  on  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  and  Thursday,  the  9th, 


10th,  and  11th  inst.,  under  the  presidency  of  Dr.  Samuel  B.  Hunter,  of 
Machias.  Besides  the  president's  address,  the  programme  mentions 
papers  by  Dr.  Irving  E.  Kimball,  of  Portland,  Dr.  John  E.  Walker,  of 
Thomaston,  Dr.  Willis  B.  Moulton,  of  Portland,  Dr.  Joseph  J.  Cobb,  of 
Milan,  X.  H.,  Dr.  Addison  S.  Thayer,  of  Portland,  Dr.  Alfred  Hitch- 
cock, of  Farmington,  Dr.  Walter  E.  Elwell,  of  Togus,  Dr.  George  H. 
Shedd,  of  North  Conway,  N.  H.,  Dr.  George  A.  Phillips,  of  Ellsworth, 
Dr.  Seth  C.  Gordon,  of  Portland,  Dr.  George  A.  Coombs,  of  Brunswick, 
and  Dr.  Thomas  A.  Foster,  of  Portland ;  also  an  oration,  by  Dr.  Seth 
C.  Gordon,  of  Portland. 

The  late  Dr.  Fordyce  Barker. — The  medical  board  of  the  New  York 
Maternity  Hospital  lias  adopted  the  following  resolution  : 

Rtsolvnt,  That  by  the  death  of  Dr.  Fordyce  Barker,  Consulting  Sur- 
geon to  the  hospital,  we  have  met  with  the  lo4s  of  a  warm  personal 
friend,  as  well  as  of  a  valued  counselor.  Although  unable,  by  reason 
of  increasing  infirmities,  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  work  of  the  hos- 
pital, his  interest  in  its  welfare  and  in  the  branch  of  medicine  in  which 
he  was  so  eminent  never  abated.  In  common  with  the  whole  profes- 
sion we  cherish  his  memory  as  that  of  a  wise  physician  and  a  good  man, 
who  died  full  of  years  and  honors. 


lo  Contributors  and  Correspondents. — The  attention  of  all  who  purpost 
favoring  ua  with  communications  is  respectfully  called  to  the  follow- 
ing: 

Authors  of  articles  iniended  for  publication  under  the  head  of  "  original 
contributions  "  are  respcctfutty  informed  that,  in  accejtting  such  arti- 
cles, we  ahoays  do  so  with  the  underslatuiing  that  the  following  condi- 
tions are  to  be  observed:  (i)  when  a  manuscript  is  sent  lo  this  jour- 
nal, a  similar  manuscript  or  any  abstract  thereof  must  not  be  or 
have  been  sent  to  any  other  periodical,  unless  we  are  specially  notijied 
of  the  fad  at  the  lime  the  article  is  sent  to  us  ;  (2)  accepted  articles 
are  sahjcct  to  the  customary  rules  of  editorial  revision,  and  will  be 
published  as  promptly  as  our  other  engagements  will  admit  of — we 
can  not  engage  to  publish  an  article  in  any  specified  issue  ;  (3)  any 
conditions  which  an  author  wishes  complied  with  must  be  distinctly 
stated  in  a  communication  accompanying  l/ic  manuscript,  and  no 
new  ci»uJitions  can  be  considered  after  the  manuscript  has  been  put 
into  the  type-setters'  hands.  We  are  often  constrained  to  decline 
articles  which,  although  they  may  be  creditable  to  their  authors,  are 
not  suitable  for  publication  in  this  journal,  cither  because  they  are 
too  long,  or  are  loaded  with  tabular  matter  or  prolix  histories  of 
cases,  or  deal  with  subjects  of  little  interest  to  the  medical  profession 
at  large.  We  can  not  enter  into  any  correspondence  concerning  our 
reasons  for  declining  an  article. 

All  letters,  whether  intended  for  publication  or  not,  must  contain  the 
writer's  name  and  address,  not  necessarily  for  publication.  Ko  at- 
tention will  be  paid  to  anonymous  communications.  Hereafter,  cor- 
respondents asking  for  information  thai  we  are  capable  of  giving, 
and  that  can  properly  be  given  in  this  journal,  will  be  answered  by 
number,  a  private  communication  being  previously  sent  to  each  cor- 
rcspontlent  informing  him  under  what  number  the  atistcer  to  his  note 
is  lo  be  looked  for.  All  communications  not  intended  for  publication 
under  the  aut/ior's  name  are  treated  as  strictly  confdential.  We  can 
not  give  advice  to  laymen  as  to  particular  cases  or  recommend  indi- 
vidual practitioners. 

Secretaries  of  medical  societies  will  confer  a  favor  by  ketping  us  in- 
formed of  the  dates  of  their  societies'  regular  meetings.  Brief  notifi- 
cations of  matters  that  arc  cjpected  to  come  up  at  particular  meet* 
ings  will  be  inserted  when  they  arc  received  in  lime. 

Newspapers  and  other  pulilicitlions  containing  matter  which  the  person 
sending  them  desires  lo  bring  to  our  notice  should  be  marked.  Mem. 
ben  of  the  profession  who  said  its  information  of  matters  of  interest 
to  our  readers  will  be  contidcred  as  doing  Ihcm  and  us  a  favor,  and, 
if  the  space  at  our  command  admits  of  it,  we  shall  lake  pleasure  in 
in.tcrtlng  the  substance  of  such  communications. 

All  communieatinns  inlcndid  for  the  tdilor  s/ioutd  be  gddressed  to  him 
in  care  of  the  publishers. 

All  communications  relating  to  the  btuiness  of  the  journal  should  be  ad- 
dressed to  the  publishers. 
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ADDISON'S   DISEASE.* 
By   W.    H.   BERGTOLD,    M.  D., 

EFFFALO.   >•.  T. 

ASSISTANT   PATHOLOGIST,   BUFFALO   GENERAL  HOSP.TAL  ; 

ASSISTANT  IN   FATHOLOGY.   AND   (TRATOK   OF  THE    MrsEUM. 

MEDICAL  DEPARTMENT,   UNIVERSITY   OF  BUFFALO  ; 

ASSISTANT  ATTENDING   PHYSICLAN,   BUFFALO  ORPHAN  ASTXU3I,  ETC. 

The  following  case  is  presented  for  two  reasons  princi- 
aily:  First,  it  is  the  duty  of  every  member  to  contribute 
)ward  running  the  machinery  of  this  organization,  and  this 
give  as  my  share  ;  and,  second,  it  gives  an  opportunity  to 
resent  a  case,  worked  out  with  some  detail,  of  a  rare 
lalady,  and  thereby  recall  to  the  minds  of  some  the  possi- 
iiitv  of  the  occurrence  of  this  disease,  and  perhaps,  I  hope, 
ifoim  others  of  the  existence  of  a  curious  and  interesting 
roup  of  pathological  changes. 

In  1835  Addison,  an  English  physician,  described  cer- 
lin  conditions  which  he  found  occurring  simultaneously 
n  the  skin,  the  adrenals,  and  the  sympathetic.^,  together 
vith  .symptoms  referable  to  these  last  structures.  Such  a 
fronp  of  alterations  has  been  named  bronze-skin  disease, 
Vddison's  disease,  melasma  suprarenale,  etc.  The  followi- 
ng case  was  observed  in  the  Buffalo  General  Hospital,  and 
vas  the  subject  of  an  autopsy  at  my  bands  in  the  course  of 
luties  as  assistant  pathologist  to  the  institution. 
I  For  the  ver)*  complete  clinical  history  of  the  case  as 
I  low  presented  I  am  indebted  to  Dr.  H.  U.  Williams,  for- 
neriy  house  physician,  and  I  must  here  give  him  due  and 
jroper  credit. 

Henry  K.,  a  German,  unmarried,  thirty-six  years  old,  entered 
he  hospital  in  October.  The  f.imily  history  obtained  was  mea- 
;er  and  of  no  importance.  The  patient  had  served  in  the  Ger- 
man army  for  eighteen  years.  Durin^r  that  time  he  had  what  lie 
lescribed  as  a  big  boil,  large  as  a  fist,  in  his  right  axilla,  which 
lasted  six  months.  lie  also  had  "  hhie  diarrhoea  "  and  some 
icnte  intlamraatory  disease  of  the  hings.  Of  late  years  he  had 
seen  em|>loyed  as  a  batcher,  also  in  breweries;  he  had  been  in 
;he  habit  of  drinking  a  great  deal  of  beer.  Fifteen  months  pre- 
yionsly  liehad  fallen  into  ice-cold  water,  and  had  not  been  well 
n  strong  thereafter. 

.'M  the  time  of  entering  he  complained  of  jiains.  vaguely 
referred  to  the  chest,  of  so-called  rheumatic  pains  in  his  limbs, 
if  loss  of  breath  after  any  exertion,  of  loss  of  appetite,  of  consti- 
[lation,  and  of  a  slight  cough.  Exaininiition  showed  hirii  to  be  a 
man  of  large  frame,  but  rather  thin.  His  face  wore  constantly  !in 
jxpre^sion  of  anxiety.  His  complexion  was  a  sallow  brown,  and 
further  inspection  found  the  skin  similarly  colored  over  almost 
the  entire  body,  but  much  more  decidedly  on  the  back  of  the 
leck,  the  backs  of  the  hands,  the  forearms,  and  the  thighs.  His 
back  presented  four  oval  scars,  eiich  about  two  inches  and  a 
lialf  in  diameter,  where  the  patient  said' he  had  been  blistered. 
Fhese  scars  were  deeply  pigmented  ami  their  edges  very  sharp- 
y  defined.  The  ni|iples  and  scrotum  were  brownish  black,  and 
;he  penis  was  nearly  as  black.  The  patient  said  his  skin  had 
tlwn\<<  been  brown  in  color.  His  tongue  was  clean  and  healthy 
D  appearance.  The  thorax  was  very  prominent,  giving  exag- 
feratcd   resonance  and  other  signs  of  emphysema.     The  apex 
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beat  was  imperceptible,  the  heart  sounds  were  scarcely  audible, 
the  pulse  Tvas  very  feeble.  The  abdomen  was  much  depressed. 
His  urine  was  acid,  highly  colored,  of  the  specific  gravity  of 
102-4,  and  had  no  unusual  constituents.  The  stools  were  dark 
brown  and  solid,  and  seemed  normal.  The  general  ai>pearance 
of  the  patient  was  one  of  extreme  apathy.  His  appetite  was 
poor.  His  extremities  were  chilly  at  all  times.  The  treatment 
was  by  rest  in  bed  and  the  use  of  tincture  of  nux  vomica  and 
tincture  of  strophantbus. 

Until  November  3d  his  condition  was  practically  unchanged. 
On  that  day  he  began  complaining  of  pain  in  the  abdomen,  not 
apparently  very  severe,  which  was  relieved  by  hot  applications 
and  .small  doses  of  opiates.  His  countenance  at  this  time  wore 
an  expression  of  distress  which  seemed  out  of  all  proportion  to 
bis  suffering.  His  tongue  had  an  even  white  coat.  His  pulse 
was  much  weaker. 

November  Jfth. — The  patient  began  having  attacks  of  nausea 
and  vomiting,  and  threw  up  partly  digested  curds  of  milk.  The 
gastric  contents  were  very  sour  in  odor  and  acid  in  reaction, 
but  hydrochloric  acid  was  wanting.  There  was  slight  diar- 
rhoea, the  stools  being  light-yellow,  soft,  and  having  a  fsecal 
odor.  Some  abdominal  tenderness  was  present.  The  patient 
was  extremely  weak,  and  his  pulse  was  almost  imperceptible. 

5th. — The  patient  still  suffered  from  nausea  and  abdominal 
pain.  His  pulse  was  not  improved.  He  was  perfectly  con- 
scious and  rational,  and  died  at  4  p.  m.  During  the  time  the 
patient  was  under  observation  his  pulse  ranged  between  70  and 
90,  occasionally  reaching  100.  The  temperature  ran  from  96° 
F,  to  99-2°  F.  During  the  last  few  days  it  was  constantly  sub- 
normal. A  tentative  diagnosis  of  Addison's  disease  was  made 
shortly  before  death. 

Autopsy. — Body  fairly  well  nourished  ;  rigor  mortis  pres- 
ent; scrotum  very  dark,  nearly  black;  nipples  and  areolte  of 
breast  dark  brown  ;  skin  of  the  face  and  hands  of  a  deep-bronze 
tint,  and  scattered  over  their  surfaces  were  many  small  maculjB 
of  a  black  hue;  these  spots  were  also  present  on  the  chest; 
axillse  not  particularly  darkened ;  no  spots  on  the  mucosa  of  the 
mouth ;  on  the  back  were  several  large  macnlic  of  the  same  hue, 
about  5  mm.  by  5  mm. 

Subcutaneous  fat  not  markedly  deficient.  Arch  of  diaphragm 
on  a  level  with  the  fifth  intercostal  space,  right  side,  and  the 
fifth  rib  on  the  left  side.  Thorax :  Both  pleurro  adherent  lat- 
erally, posteriorly,  and  at  the  apex  ;  adhesions  firm  and  well 
organized,  both  sides  similar.  The  heart  had  one  small,  but  firm 
and  well-organized,  adhesion  of  the  pericardium  to  the  anterior 
ventricular  surface;  weight,  three  hundred  grammes;  very  fat- 
ty; in  diastole;  and  in  the  right  cavity  one  large  white  clot.  Mi- 
tral and  aortic  valves  very  slightly  atheromatous,  otherwise  the 
endocardium  seemed  normal.  Lungs  normal,  save  a  slight  amount 
of  euiphysemn,  and  containing  no  scars  or  nodules;  bronchial 
glands  enlarged  and  pigmented.  The  spleen  seemed  normal,  save 
that  the  capsule  was  slightly  opaque  and  thickened.  Kidneys: 
Both  small,  firm  ;  capsules  adherent ;  ]>ale  in  color;  cortex  di- 
minished in  thickness,  containing  no  scars,  nodules,  or  infarcts. 
Suprarenals:  Each  gland  very  greatly  enlarged  ;  dimensions  and 
weight  as  follows:  Kight,  weight,  70'50  grammes;  height,  base 
to  apex,  .5'2  ctm. ;  thickness  at  base  from  before  backward,  5'2 
ctm.;  width  at  base,  from  side  to  side,  5'9  ctm.  Left,  weight, 
38'50  ctm. ;  height  from  base  to  apex,  3 '9  ctm. ;  thickness  from 
before  backward,  3'9  ctm, ;  width  from  side  to  side,  5'9  ctui. 
Each  capsule  was  firmly  adherent  to  its  kidney,' and  the  right 
closely  hound  to  the  liver  above  by  old  adhesions.  Section  of 
eiich  adrenal  presented  a  soft  oaseated  center,  with  the  cortex 
apparently  nortnnl,  but  injected.  The  stomach  seemed  nor- 
mal.     The   intestines   were   slightly    injected,    but   otherwise 
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appeared  normal;  the  mesenteric  lymph  nodes  were  very  much 
enlarged. 

An  examination  of  the  morbid  histology  of  the  tissues 
and  organs  of  this  case  resulted  as  follows,  the  conditions 
placing  themselves  in  two  groups : 

First,  those  common  to  a  number  of  tissues  and  organs. 
Here  foremost  is  a  universal  condition  of  great  engorge- 
ment and  injection,  particularly  of  the  abdominal  viscera, 
where  every  blood-vessel  seemed  filled  to  its  utmost  with 
blood,  and  where  the  connective-tissue  spaces  also  seemed 
to  be  packed  in  a  similar  manner. 

A  condition  of  endarteritis  obliterans,  periarteritis,  and 
periphlebitis  is  next  in  order  of  diffusion.  All  of  the  organs 
examined  showed  more  or  less  of  these  changes. 

Second,  the  special  changes.  The  spleen  contained  nu- 
merous areas  of  extravasated  blood,  considerable  increase 
of  its  fibrous  stroma,  and  several  patches  of  hyaline  degen- 
eration, mostly  affecting  the  Malpighian  corpuscles.  The 
splenic  capsule  was  only  slightly  thickened.  The  liver  pre- 
sented considerable  new  connective  tissue  about  the  vessels 
and  in  the  interlobular  spaces;  the  liver  cells  were' fatty ; 
there  were  a  few  areas  of  small-round-cell  formation, 
seemingly  inflammatory,  about  the  vessels,  but  not  of  the 
characteristic  miliary  tubercle  structure;  and  the  inter- 
lobular spaces  were  absolutely  packed  with  red  blood- 
cells. 

In  the  kidneys  it  was  found  that  much  of  the  tube  epi- 
thelium was  swollen  and  granular;  there  was  much  new 
connective  tissue  in  patches  in  the  cortex,  with  small-round- 
cell  areas,  like  those  of  the  liver,  just  beneath  the  capsule, 
which  was  thickened,  especially  at  the  site  of  the  adherent 
adrenal.  The  glomeruli  were  not  abnormal.  The  lymph 
nodes  at  the  root  of  the  lung  and  of  the  mesentery  were 
abnormally  injected,  and  contained  extravasations  of  blood. 
About  the  arteries  of  the  cutis  vera  were  areas  of  sniall- 
round-celi  formation,  while  its  connective-tissue  spaces  were 
packed  with  red  cells.  In  the  cells  of  the  rete  mucosura 
was  deposited  a  thick  layer  of  brownish-black  pigment ; 
there  was  also  considerable  of  this  pigment  in  the  inter- 
cellular substance  of  the  rete.  Each  adrenal — less  in  the 
right,  however — presented  normal  tissue  at  the  periphery 
of  the  organ,  became  granular  farther  toward  the  center, 
and  in  the  medulla  was  caseous,  being  but  a  mass  of  debris, 
fat,  and  shrunken  cells.  There  were  no  giant  cells  in  any  of 
the  organs.  A  careful  and  exacting  search  for  the  bacillus 
of  tuberculosis  was  made  in  all  of  the  organs  examined,  and 
failed  to  show  a  single  example.  The  usual  method  of 
stainitig  was  employed  for  this  purpose.  Gram's  method 
also  failed  to  reveal  any  of  the  ordinary  micro-organisme. 

Anatomically  and  microscopically,  this  is  a  case  pre- 
senting the  following  features  and  conditions:  Old  pericar- 
ditis and  plcuritis;  pulmonary  emphysema;  slight  chronic 
interstitial  hepatitis;  slight  chronic  interstitial  splenitis- 
chronic  diffused  nephritis ;  tuberculosis  of  the  adrenals,  as 
evinced  by  small-round-cell  formation ;  and  caseation  and 
pigmentation  of  the  skin. 

The  clinical  and  pathological  history  just  recited  forms 
a  very  good  picture  of  Addison's  disease,  though  it  is  by 
00  means  typical.     It  is  a  disease  of  comparatively  great 


rarity,  there  having  occurred,  in  a  record  of  ten  yean 
but  one  hundred  and  twenty-six  cases,  as  reported  in  th 
medical  literature  of  the  world  and  as  collated  by  Avei 
beck. 

This  extreme  rarity  is  also  shown  by  statistics  collecte- 
from  all  the  great  German  cliniques,  where  the  percentag 
of  bronzed-skin  disease  was  but  three  tenths  per  cent,  in 
thousand.  Besides  the  case  above  reported,  I  have  seen  an 
other  of  the  most  perfect  type,  which  occurred  in  a  mem  J 
ber  of  my  own  family,  and  which  I  was  compelled  to  watd 
from  its  veriest  beginning  until  death.  This  case  is  not  re 
ported,  because  the  writer  was  not  present  at  the  autopgv 
and  thus  can  not  confirm  the  clinical  diagnosis  bv  anatom 
ical  proofs. 

The  disease  occurs  chiefly  in  the  prime  of  life,  and  at 
tacks  males  more  frequently  than  females.  It  also  seem; 
to  be  more  common  among  the  poorer  classes,  though  ne 
level  of  society  is  exempt. 

Many  conditions,  acting  as  supposed  predisposing  causes 
have  been  mentioned — such  as  poverty,  anxiety,  poor  hy 
gienic    surroundings,  chronic  gastric  catarrh,  etc.     Then  i 
are  three  sets  of  symptoms  which  are  characteristic  aDC  » 
which  may  be  given  as  (1)  great  asthenia,  with  apparentlj 
insufficient  cause  ;  (2)  marked  digestive  and  nervous  troa 
bles ;  and  (.3)  symptoms  referable  to  the  supposed  alteret 
blood   supply   and   unequal   distribution.     The  only   sign  ^■ 
which  is  at  all  pathognomonic  is  the  change  found  in  the  skin  i 
and  mucosa?  when  corresponding  to  a  given  type.     It  is  a 
disease  of  extended  duration,  some  patients  living  yean 
after  its  commencement,  while  other  cases  may  be  of  the 
so-called  fulminating  type,  where  the  patient  is  taken  ill 
suddenly,  there  is  prostration  of  the  most  extreme  kind, 
with  great  and  rapid  loss  of  flesh,  a  typhoid  condition 
ensues,  and  death  may  occur  within  a  few  weeks.     Such 
cases  have  been  diagnosticated  as  typhoid  fever  and  only 
recognized  after  death. 

In  such  cases  there  is,  of  course,  no  splenic  enlargement, 
or  eruption,  or  characteristic  of  the  stools  which  would  lead 
to  a  diagnosis  of  typhoid,  and,  still,  cases  of  true  Addison's 
disease  have  been  observed  with  considerable  splenic  tumor. 
It  can  readily  be  seen  that  such  a  case  would  present  a  pict- 
ure of  great  diagnostic  difficulty. 

In  critically  examining  the  symptoms  of  this  case,  one 
is  at  once  struck  by  several  prominent  changes ;  the  ex- 
treme weakness  and  debility,  both  subjective  and  objective, 
call  at  once  for  a  close  scrutiny,  and  so  severe  were  these 
distressing  features  that  the  case  was  shown  in  the  clinic  as 
one  of  simple  weak  heart.  The  marked  change  of  the  skin 
or  bronzing,  as  named  by  Addison,  was  a  prominent  altera^ 
tion,  and,  while  not  so  evident  and  striking  in  this  case  as 
it  sometimes  is,  yet  was  of  suffJoient  extent  to  lead  to  a 
diagnosis.  The  usually  severe  disturbances  of  the  stomach, 
such  as  nausea,  vomiting,  etc.,  did  not  appear  until  late,  * 
and  this  was  also  true  in  the  other  case  which  I  was  com*  n 
|)elled  to  watch,  as  mentioned  above. 

The  malady,  as  described  bj'  Addison,  has  a  number  of 
names,  the  synonyms  varying  according  to  the  prominence 
given  to  any  one  symptom  by  the  particular  authority  deal- 
ing with  the  subject.     It  is  most  commonly  termed  Addi- 
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son's  disease,  or  the  bronzed-skin  disease,  though  Addison 
himself  named  it  melasma  suprarenale. 

It  has  been  denied  by  some  that  such  changes  cotisti- 
itiite  a  disease  sui  generis,  and  if  we  bind  ourselves  by  any 
hard  lines  concerning  our  ideas  of  what  constitutes  a  dis- 
tinct disease  we  may  have  trouble  in  proving  a  title  to  the 
distinctness  of  bronzed-skin  disease  as  one  separate  and 
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apart.  There  can  be  no  question  of  the  separateness  of 
typhoid  fever  as  a  disease,  for  in  it  we  always  get  the  char- 
acteristic lesions  in  the  alimentary  canal,  the  peculiar  run 
of  fever,  etc.  ;  and  if  we  expect  to  find  morbus  Addisonii 
following  a  parallel  line,  we  can  not  call  it  a  disease  truly 
sui  generis.  That  is  to  say,  if  we  expect  to  find  it  pursuing 
such  a  regularity  in  the  occurrence  of  its  symptoms  as  is 
observed  in  the  vast  majority  of  typhoid  cases,  we  can  not 
call  it  a  distinct  disease  with  such  a  standard  of  compari- 
son. If,  however,  we  are  permitteil  to  characterize  a  gronp 
of  signs  and  symptoms,  or  a  majority  of  the  same,  as  a  dis- 
ea.se  or  separate  malady,  then  Addison's  disease  is  good 
terminology  and  should  remain. 

During  life  we  can  only  base  a  diagnosis  on  subjective 
and  objective  changes,  as  we  now  have  no  means  of  learn- 
ing about  the  physical  conditions  of  the  suprarenals; 
we  can  only  expect  to  have  our  diagnosis  confirmed 
post  mortem,  when  there  ought  to  be  found  distinc- 
tive changes,  and  without  which,  however  character- 
istic the  other  alterations  may  have  been,  we  can  not 
be  justified  in  a  diaijnosis  of  true  Addison's  disease. 

There  is  apparently  a  marked  anaemia  present, 
the  palpebral  conjnnctivie  are  pale  and  bloodless, 
the  heart  is  exce.s>ively  weak,  and  the  vessels  are 
but  poorly  filled.  Flint  has  assumed,  I  take  it — as 
evidenced  by  his  placing  the  disease  in  a  group  of 
maladies  affecting  the  liicmatopoietic  system,  along 
with  simpb-  anicmia,  chlorosis,  leuciemia,  Hodgkin's  dis- 
ease, and  pernicious  anwmia— that  there  is  an  actual  anic- 
mia with  Addison's  disease.  It  doubtless  seems  presump- 
tuous to  question  such  a  weighty  authority  regarding  the 
correctness    of    his    classification,  and    yet   there   is    good 


ground  for  so  doing.  If  the  disease  is  placed  in  this  class 
because  tbere  are  alterations  in  the  distribution  of  the 
blood,  then  such  a  disposal  is  correct ;  but,  as  the  diseases 
among  which  it  is  placed  by  Flint  are  those  of  a  primary 
blood  dyscrasia,  and  as  in  Addison's  disease  the  blood- 
changes,  chemically,  if  there  are  any,  come  late  and  are 
secondary,  then  I  believe  the  classification  is  not  tena- 
ble. Greenhow  states  resjard- 
ing  this  point:  "  So  far,  how- 
ever, as  I  have  been  able  to 
ascertain,  the  composition  of 
the  blood  does  not  undergo 
any  itnportant  alterations  in 
uncomplicated  cases,"  and  he 
gives  cases  to  back  his  state- 
moiit. 

The  apparent  anfemia  is 
due  probably  to  two  factors — 
the  weakened  heart,  which 
thereby  forces  less  blood 
through  the  various  tissues, 
and  the  enormous  vascular 
dilatation  which  is  assumed 
to  exist  in  all  of  the  abdomi- 
nal organs,  and  which  we 
believe  undoubtedly  does  ob- 
tain, as  proved  by  the  micro- 
scopical examination  of  tissues  from  this  case  and  others, 
and  by  analogous  conditions  produced  by  vivisection.  In 
relation  to  this  spurious  anaemia  Henry  writes:  "For  there 
are  diseases  of  which  the  most  prominent  symptoms  are 
due  to  irregular  distribution  of  the  blood,  a  hyperjcmia  of 
one  vascular  distiict  necessarily  causing  a  correlated  anaemia 
of  another,  while  the  constitution  of  the  blood  is  normal. 
The  most  conspicuous  example  of  this  condition  is  fur- 
nished by  Addison's  disease,  in  which,  owing  to  vascular 
(vaso-motor)  paralysis,  there  is  great  accumulation  of  blood 
in  the  abdominal  vessels  and  a  correlated  anaemia  of  the 
brain.  Here  also  dyspnoea  aiises  upon  the  slightest  exer- 
tion, the  muscles  are  weak  and  easily  fatigued,  and  in  ex- 
treme cases  during  the  frequent  exacerbations  of  the  dis- 
ease simply  raising  the  head  from   the  pillow  iv  onontrh  to 
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induce  syncope.  Until  very  recent  times  these  symptoms 
of  Addison's  disease  were  ascribed  by  the  most  eminent 
authorities  to  a  high  degree  of  anaemia.  It  is  now  well 
known  that  in  such  cases  the  constitution  of  the  blood  may 
be  normal  and   tlnit   the  symptoiris  are  due  to  its  irregular 
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distribution."  The  abdominal  vascular  dilatation,  so  to 
speak,  is  productive  of  most  manifest  changes;  it  is  of  suf- 
ficient extent,  according  to  Merkel,  to  increase  the  capacity 
of  these  vessels  so  as  to  drain  half  of  the  whole  body  blood 
into  the  abdomen  and  thus  act  on  the  peripheral  and  other 
vessels  practically  as  though  the  patient  were  bled  to  nearly 
that  extent.  We  also  find  an  easy  explanation  of  the 
proneness  of  these  cases  to  syncope,  often  of  alarming  se- 
verity, of  the  breathlessness  on  exertion,  etc.,  in  this  un- 
equal distribution  of  the  blood.  Henry  says  again  in  an- 
other place  that  "  a  blood  of  good  quality  if  not  properly 
distributed  may  give  rise  to  some  of  the  gravest  symptoms 
of  anaemia,  such  as  pallor,  syncope,  cardiac  palpitation, 
feeble  pulse,  neuralgia,  etc.  This  is  well  seen  in  certain 
cases  of  Addison's  disease." 

Until  the  late  stages  of  the  disease  we  do  not  find  any 
marked  degree  of  emaciation,  and  usually  not  then  unless 
there  be  complications  ;  and  it  is  in  accordance  with  what 
one  would  imagine  ought  to  occur,  for  there  is  an  appreciable 
lessening  of  the  amount  of  oxygen  brought  to  the  tissues, 
and  therefore  a  diminution  in  the  amount  of  fat  consumed. 
On  a  line  with  this  idea  we  find  that  the  cellular  tissue  is  usu- 
ally well  preserved,  and  on  section  of  a  peculiar  hue  and 
dry,  indicative  of  a  bloodless  condition.  A  parallel  condi- 
tion obtains  in  chlorolic  girls  whose  haemoglobin  is  so  re- 
duced in  quantity,  or  the  red  cells  are  so  diminished  in 
number,  that  there  is  brought  to  the  tissues  a  markedly 
diminished  quantity  of  oxygen,  and  we  have  a  greatly  less- 
ened consumption  of  fat,  and  we  therefore  find  the  limbs 
and  body  well  rounded  and  plump.  Later  on,  however,  in 
Addison's  disease,  through  the  interference  with  digestion 
by  the  excessive  and  persistent  nausea  and  vomiting,  the 
assimilation  of  food  is  so  lessened  that  even  the  small 
amount  of  tissue  consumed  can  not  be  compensated  for  and 
a  mild  or  greater  degree  of  emaciation  may  ensue. 

The  symptoms  referable  to  the  unequal  distribution  of 
blood  are  generally  of  long  standing,  and  at  times  protean 
in  their  manifestations.  There  is  often  marked  neuralgic 
pain  in  the  chest,  in  the  joints,  and  muscles,  which  has 
been  explained  on  the  ground  of  spinal  anemia.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  exists  often  considerable  tenderness  in 
the  hypochondriac  and  gastric  regions,  and  the  abdominal 
walls  may  be  rigidly  contracted  and  retracted  to  protect 
these  tender  spots.  Assuming  abdominal  vascular  dilata- 
tion to  be  present,  it  is  easy  to  account  for  this  tenderness 
in  the  same  way  as  we  explain  the  tenderness  so  often  seen 
in  the  drunkard,  resulting  from  hepatic  cirrhosis. 

You  will  notice  that  many  of  the  symptoms  just  men- 
tioned were  seen  in  the  present  case.  There  were  also  found 
the  marked  shortness  of  breath,  weariness,  and  headache. 
Concomitant  with  tliese  various  symptoms,  dependent  on 
vascular  changes,  are  often  found  others  of  similar  origin — 
such  as  cold  extremities,  subnormal  temperature,  weak  pulse, 
soft  and  small  arteries,  loss  of  memory,  dyspna-a,  etc. 

In  this  connection  it  is  proper  to  mention  that  with  a 
condition  almost  amounting  to  stasis  of  the  circulation  in 
the  abdominal  organs  we  ought  to  find  certain  histological 
changes  in  them,  and  that  this  surmise  is  true  we  are  con- 
vinced by  the  a])pearances  of  the  tissues  of  the  present  case. 


The  patients  often  suffer  from  constipation  alternating 
with   diarrhcea.     The  symptom,   however,    which    appears' 
usually  the  first,  and  which  steadily  progresses,  with  remis- 
sions at  times,  is  a  profound  asthenia.     In  the  only  other 
case  which   I  have  seen  this  was  very  marked  and  notice-  i 
able,  the  patient  dragging  himself  about,  sinking  into  the! 
first  chair  at  hand  with  a  sigh,  and  complaining  almost  con- 
stantly of  his  great  exhaustion.    We  frequently  find  present  i 
most  manifest  indications  of  gastric  and  hepatic  congestion  i 
and  of  perverted  gastric  nerve  supply.     An  excessive  naff- 
sea  and  vomiting  may  appear  which  yields  to  no  treatment, 
and   which  may   bo  so  severe  as  to  carry  the  patient  off. 
At  times  this  symptom  is  less  grave  and  is  subject  to  the 
same  kinds  of  remissions  as  those  of  the  general  symptoms. 
and  may  not  appear  until  late  in  the  disease.     The  toniriu 
remains  clean  and  smooth,  and  in  marked  contrast  to  what 
would  be  its  condition  if  the  gastric  trouble  depended  or 
an  organic  lesion. 

The  changes  noticeable  in  the  skin  and  mucous  mem- 
branes are  remarkable  and  striking,  and  have  given  to  the 
malady  one  of  its  names.  Patients  who  may  have  pre- 
viously been  fair  begin  to  assume  a  brownish  hue,  at 
first  like  a  tan,  or  perhaps  somewhat  similar  to  the  colored 
circles  observed  about  the  eyes  of  the  mentally  tired.  This 
color  deepens  slowly,  until  it  may  be  dark  brown  or  even 
blackish ;  it  may  be  subject  to  remissions  corresponding  to 
those  of  the  general  symptoms  of  the  patient,  but  each  time 
it  leaves  the  skin  a  little  darker,  until  the  integument,  in  se- 
lected portions,  may  be  as  dark  as  that  of  an  East  Indian  or 
an  Arab.  The  colored  portions  do  not  terminate  abruptly, 
but  shade  oil  into  the  surrounding  color  of  the  skin,  which 
meanwhile  remains  smooth,  soft,  and  moist.  This  pigmen- 
tation has  a  predilection  for  those  parts  which  are  the  deep- 
est colored  normally — such  as  the  mammary  areola^  axillse, 
scrotum,  and  penis,  though  it  may  be  universal — and  for  the 
exposed  portions  of  the  body,  viz.,  the  backs  of  the  hands 
and  the  face  and  neck.  If  one  questions  and  examines  a 
patient  concerning  scars,  blisters,  etc.,  he  will  find  that  such 
localities  are  deeply  pigmented,  and  in  a  circumscribed 
manner,  the  color  stopping  abruptly  at  the  scar  line,  etc. 

The  present  case  showed  this  peculiarity  in  a  hronziiij; 
of  blister  scars  on  the  back.  There  is  also  included  in  the 
list  of  pigment  changes  the  occurrence  of  small,  round,  or 
irregular  macuhe,  of  a  dark  seal-brown  or  black  tinge, 
seated  on,  especially,  the  backs  of  the  hands,  on  the  face, 
and  the  mucosa  of  the  mouth. 

These  spots  in  the  mouth  might  be  included  as  occu^ 
ring  in  localities  most  pigmented  normally,  for  Greenhow 
has  reported  the  occurrence  of  spots  in  the  mouths  of  mem 
bers  of  dark  races,  such  as  the  East  Indian. 

Often  these  local  circumscribed  areas  or  spots  have  ■ 
local  source  of  irritation  as  a  precipitating  or  predisposing 
cause ;  thus  the  buccal  spots  are  often  seen  to  depend  on 
carious  teeth  as  a  source  of  irritation.  In  my  second  case 
a  large  number  of  hypodermics  were  administered  one 
night  to  counteract  syncope,  and  in  the  course  of  ten  days 
the  site  of  each  needle  puncture  was  a  circumscribed  area 
of  bronzing,  varying  in  size  from  one  to  three  millimetres 
in  diameter.      Tlie  sclerotics  in  this  disease  are  and  rcniaiD 
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white,  and,  in  contrast  to  the  colored  face,  they  seem  of  an 
unusual  pearly  whiteness.  There  is  nothing,  however,  to 
preclude  the  supervention  of  an  icteric  condition  and  a 
subsequent  sclerotic  discoloration,  and,  as  the  pearly  scle- 
rotic is  said  to  be  quite  distinctive,  it  should  be  borne  in 
mind  that  we  can  have  a  secondary  conjunctival  darkening. 
Histologically,  the  pigment  is  found  in  the  form  of  small 
granules  in  and  between  the  cells  of  the  rete  mucosum. 
It  is  said  to  be  the  same  as  that  found  in  the  chorioid  and 
skin  normally.  It  is  also  found,  but  not  commonly,  in  the 
subcutaneous  tissues,  in  the  very  superficial  layers  of  the 
epidermis,  in  some  of  the  ganglionic  cells  of  the  central 
nervous  system,  and  along  the  course  of  vessels  and  nerves. 
As  a  rule,  the  internal  organs  are  free  from  pigmentation. 
This  coloring  matter,  according  to  many  authorities,  is  the 
same  as  any  found  normally  elsewhere  in  the  body.  Mer- 
kel  writes:  "The  pigment  itself  is  not  in  any  way  dis- 
tinguishable from  other  pigments,  especially  that  occurring 
in  the  corte.x  of  the  suprarenal  capsules,  and  the  chorioid." 
The  pigment  has  been  and  is  called  melanin  ;  in  relation 
to  its  source  we  may  say  that  while  many  speak  of  it  a^ 
though  it  were  a  product  of  secretion,  most  authors  are 
agreed  to  its  origin  in  the  blood,  and  that  it  is  but  the  final 
step  in  a  gradual  change  from  haemoglobin  to  h.-ematoidin, 
and  lastly  to  melanin.  It  would  seem,  if  the  pigment  in 
Addison's  disease  is  identical  with  other  pigments  found 
normally  in  the  body,  that  we  ought  not  to  find  the  fluctua- 
tions of  the  color  of  the  skin  sometimes  seen  in  certain 
cases,  for  melanin  is  exceedingly  insoluble,  and  when  de- 
posited is  reabsorbed  with  extreme  diflSculty.  This  is  not 
an  insurmountable  objection,  for  in  the  negro,  whose  skin 
possesses  a  copious  supply  of  melanin,  we  find  under  cer- 
tain nervous  conditions  that  his  skin  will  become  pure 
white  in  spots,  constituting  leucodcrraa,  and  if  it  is  true 
that  we  can  here  have  a  decolorization  from  a  supposed 
morbid  nerve  action  which  has  no  apparent  cause,  surely  a 
similar  effect  can  hold  good  where  there  is  admittedly  such 
great  perversion  of  the  function  of  the  nerves  controlling 
nutrition,  and  where  we  can  find  pathological  conditions 
sufficiently  obvious  to  resort  to  as  a  cause. 

Langhans,  Gussenbauer,  Kindfieisch,  and  others,  all  ad- 
mit the  blood  origin  of  this  pigment,  each,  however,  modi- 
•ying  the  details  of  formation  according  to  his  own  theory, 
though  none  of  these  men  profess  that  it  is  a  true  secretory 
product,  as  Cornil  and  Kanvier  do. 

That  the  coloring  comes  directly  from  the  blood  is 
further  supported  by  the  behavior  of  old  scars  ;  here  we 
have  a  tissue  which  is  notoriously  deficient  in  well-formed 
blood-vessels;  in  fact,  a  tissue  unusually  dry  and  bloodless, 
and  which  is  covered  by  epithelium,  just  as  the  true  skin  is, 
differing  from  it  in  the  lliickuess  of  the  layer.  Now,  these 
very  cicatrices  remain  white,  and  are  made  markedly  con- 
spicuous i)y  the  surrounding  zone  of  pigmentation  which 
often  forms,  ending  sharply  at  the  scar  margin.  I  assume 
tliat  here  we  have  epithelial  tissue  and  connective  tissue  also, 
and  therewith  trophic  nerves  which  probably  participate  in 
the  general  perversion  of  function,  and  yet  no  pigmentation 
appears — simply  because  there  is  not  blood  enough  brought 
to  the  part  to  form  the  pigment.     Why  there  should  be 


such  a  preference  for  the  skin  and  mucosa  for  the  deposit 
of  pigment  no  one  knows,  though  much  speculation  on  this 
phase  of  the  question  has  been  published.  Green  remarks 
on  this  point  that  "  in  Addison's  disease  the  pathology  of 
the  pigmentation  is  at  present  involved  in  obscurity."  The 
alteration  in  color  is  most  commonly  explained  at  the  ex- 
pense of  perverted  trophic  nerve  action,  which  is  said  to 
be  due  to  certain  changes  in  the  adrenals  and  abdominal 
sympathetics — changes  which  will  be  taken  up  and  consid- 
ered in  a  moment.  We  have  numerous  analogous  condi- 
tions which  lead  us  to  believe  that  it  is  not  stretching  a 
point  to  attribute  so  much  to  perverted  trophic  nerve  action. 
French  says,  in  relation  to  pigmentation  :  "A  more  or  less 
general  pigmentation  of  the  body  occurs  with  visceral  dis- 
ease, especially  of  the  uterine  system  in  women,  and  indi- 
viduals suffering  from  marasmus  often  become  deeply  pig- 
mented. Addison's  disease  affords  another  example  of 
symptomatic  pigmentation,  in  which  the  skin  and  mucous 
membranes  assume  a  deep-brown  or  bronze-like  hue  in 
connection  with  disease  of  the  suprarenal  bodies.  Similar 
discolorations  have  been  observed  in  hysterical  persons  of 
both  sexes,  and  others  as  a  result  of  extreme  nervous  ex- 
citation. ...  As  demonstrated  by  Anstie,  the  coloring 
matter  of  the  skin  is  frequently  increased  as  a  result  of 
neuralgia  of  the  nerves  of  the  parts." 

It  appears  from  histological  studies  that  certain  cells  of 
the  body  have  a  predilection  for  pigments,  and  exhibit  this 
preference  in  many  normal  conditions;  they  also,  when  sup- 
plied with  certain  chemicals — such  as  silver,  arsenic,  and 
lead — manifest  their  proclivities  in  this  direction,  and  after 
a  time  incorporate  into  themselves  granules  of  these  drugs, 
forming  more  or  less  permanent  discolorations.  Now,  hav- 
ing a  perverted  nerve  control  of  these  cells,  and  a  seeming- 
ly marked  change  in  the  vascular  walls,  it  is  no  stretch  of 
the  imagination  to  believe  that  there  is  a  vessel-wall  change 
which  may  allow  transudation  of  the  blood  and  coloring 
matter;  it  is  conceivable  that  it  only  needs  the  addition  of 
a  slight  stimulus  or  irritation  to  deteimine  the  deposition  of 
pigment  in  any  particular  locality.  We  have  already  seen 
how  marked  were  the  vascular  changes  in  this  case.  This 
view  is  in  accord  with  many  other  observations  concerning 
Addison's  disease ;  hypodermic  punctures  are  followed  by 
pigmentation ;  blisters,  blows,  the  wearing  of  waist-bands, 
garters,  and  harsh  clothing  are  usually  followed  by  bronz- 
ing. The  occurrence  of  spots  in  the  mouth  and  on  the 
bands  and  face  seems  difficult  to  reconcile  with  this  idea; 
the  buccal  macula?  are  often,  as  said  before,  seated  at  spots 
of  irritation  from  carious  teeth.  The  general  pigmentation 
of  the  face,  neck,  and  hands  is  perhaps  to  be  explained  as 
being  precipitated  (not  in  the  chemical  sense)  by  their  con- 
tact with  air,  wind,  sunlight,  etc.,  and  the  changes  in  the 
axilla;  and  scrotum  may  be  attributed  to  the  increased 
temperature  of  the  parts  as  compared  with  that  of  other 
localities,  the  increased  heat  acting  as  a  stimulant,  as  re- 
quired in  the  above-mentioned  theory.  Why  the  nipple  is 
so  blackened  can  only  be  ex])liiined  on  the  ground  of  its 
prominence  and  its  greater  liability  to  friction,  etc.  The 
cause  of  the  macuhe  on  the  hands  and  face  is  inexplicable 
on  the  foregoing  line  of  argument. 
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In  addition  to  all  these  deviations  from  the  normal, 
there  are  most  naarked  alterations  in  the  suprarenal  cap- 
sules. In  some  cases  reported  there  have  been  noticed 
hieinorrhagic  extravasations,  sarcomatous  fjrowths,  cystic 
formations,  echinococcus  cysts,  and  tibrous  atrophy,  so 
called.  The  commonest  change,  however,  is  an  enlarge- 
ment with  marked  indications  of  a  slow  inflammation,  as 
evinced  by  new  connective-tissue  formation  and  caseation. 
Varving  according  to  the  age  of  the  process,  we  may  find 
the  adrenals  with  no  caseation,  but  simply  firm  with  much 
new  round-cell  formation  and  injected,  or,  later,  with  a 
caseous  center;  and  finally  this  caseation,  progressing  out- 
ward to  the  periphery,  involves  the  whole  organ,  leaving 
nothing  but  the  capsule  and  its  contained  mass  of  cheesy 
material.  The  process  is  practically  invariably  symmetrical. 
Coincident  with  these  conditions  marked  alterations  in  the 
abdominal  sympathetics  have  been  reported,  consisting  of 
intiaiuraatory  thickenings  and  injection  of  the  sympathetic 
trunks  and  ganglia.  Numerous  other  conditions  have  been 
noted,  very  diverse  in  character  and  not  constant,  with  the 
possible  exception  of  an  enlargement  of  the  mesenteric 
glands  and  the  lymphoid  structures  of  the  intestines — i.  e., 
Peyer's  patches  and  the  solitary  follicles. 

Concerning  the  nature  of  the  changes  found  post  mortem 
in  Addison's  disease  much  work  has  been  done,  and,  exclu- 
sive of  those  clear  cases  of  sarcoma,  echinococcus,  etc.,  the 
weight  of  evidence  seems  to  shift  the  balance  to  the  side  of 
tuberculosis,  and  this  is  accepted  as  true  by  most  authorities. 
Manv  cases  have  been  reported  with  signs  of  tuberculosis  else- 
where, as  of  the  bones,  lungs,  lymph  nodes,  etc. ;  here,  of 
course,  there  can  be  no  question  about  the  nature  of  the  le- 
sions in  the  adrenals  ;  it  is  in  the  cases  of  exclusive  suprare- 
nal disease  that  the  question  arises  and  is  often  undetermined. 
A  number  of  cases  have  been  reported  where  the  bacillus  of 
tuberculosis  was  found  in  the  caseous  material,  and  on  the 
other  hand  there  have  been  published  reports  of  cases 
where  no  bacilli  could  be  found  at  all.  The  present  case 
fails  in  this  category.  This  absence  of  the  bacilli  does  not 
preclude  the  occurrence  of  tuberculosis ;  it  is  possible  that 
caseation  may  go  on  long  enough  to  have  the  bacilli  all 
destroyed  in  the  same  process;  this  is  a  well-substantiated 
fact.  Again,  one  may  search  a  long  time  for  the  bacilli, 
and,  unless  one  is  unusually  persistent,  they  will  be  missed. 
I'rudden  has  reported  a  case  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis 
where  from  one  nodule  over  nine  hundred  sections  were 
cut,  stained,  and  examined  with  negative  results.  As  stated 
above,  in  the  present  case  there  were  no  germs  found,  and 
no  characteristic  tubercle  tissue  with  its  miliary  tubercles, 
giant  cells,  etc.,  was  observed.  There  is  a  form  of  diffused 
tubercle  tissue  which  is  not  of  infrequent  occurrence,  and 
which  undergoes  the  usual  fatty  and  caseous  changes; 
under  this  head  the  alterations  in  the  capsules  in  the  case 
under  discussion  might  be  placed.  The  enlarged  lymph 
nodes  in  the  mesentery  also  lead  me  to  believe  that  the 
present  case  is  undoubtedly  tubercular  in  nature.  You  will 
remember  that  marked  changes  in  and  about  the  blood-ves- 
sels of  the  abdominal  organs  were  mentioned  above.  Such 
effects  always  are  indicative  of  either  a  long-continued 
hicmic  stasis,  or  the  circulation  in  the  blood  of  some  irritant 


poison — i.  e.,  the  rheumatic,  the  gouty,  the  syphilitic,  or  the 
tubercular. 

Admitting  that  the  conditions  in  localized  adrenal  dis- 
ease are  tubercular,  it  is  hard  to  see  why  we  do  not  find  tu- 
bercular disease  elsewhere ;  and  here  we  must  halt,  stopped 
by  our  ignorance.  Though  there  are  many  explanations  of- 
fered, yet  nothing  definite  is  known  concerning  what  deter- 
mines this  diffusion  or  circumscription  of  tuberculosis.  It 
is  an  observed  fact  that  often  the  tubercular  process  is  con- 
fined to  the  hip  joint  alone,  or  to  other  bones  or  joint  sur- 
faces. 

It  is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge  that  children  are 
very  prone  to  tuberculosis  of  bone,  and  the  heads  of  long 
bones  in  particular,  and  yet  I  say  again  that  nothing  is 
known  as  to  the  reasons  for  this  selection  and  limitation. 

Reisel's  theorv  is  an  attractive  one,  though  it  begs  the 
question  at  once.  He  believes  the  disease  (Addison's)  is 
one  of  a  chronic  inflammation  leading  to  caseation,  etc., 
and  thence  acts,  as  will  appear  later,  on  the  sympathetics. 
Such  an  explanation  is  on  a  par  with  the  old  idea  of  cataly- 
sis, which,  as  you  know,  was  formerly  used  to  explain  a 
large  number  of  obscure  changes  about  which  nothing  was 
known,  and  which  is  now  being  applied  to  fewer  and  fewer 
phenomena  as  our  knowledge  becomes  more  and  more  ex- 
act. To  me  there  is  no  such  process  as  a  simple  chronic  in- 
flammation, and,  moreover,  I  believe  all  the  conditions  so 
called  are  either  tubercular,  syphilitic,  or  of  other  poison- 
ous origin,  proximately  or  remotely.  It  is  more  scientific 
and  less  liable  to  retard  the  progress  of  exact  medicine  to 
candidly  confess  our  ignorance  of  a  subject  than  to  do  the 
cuttle-fish  act,  so  to  speak,  and  cloak  our  want  of  knowl- 
edge with  ambiguous  terms  calculated  to  satisfy  the  super- 
ficial seeker  after  information.  Reisel  farther  believes,  and 
this  is  accepted  by  many  authorities,  that  the  inflammation 
in  the  adrenals,  of  whatever  nature,  by  pressure  and  exten- 
sion, inaugurates  an  irritative  process  in  the  sympathetics 
of  the  abdomen  which  extends  to  the  abdominal  ganijlia, 
and  thence  to  the  spinal  cord,  whence  proceed  reflex  gen- 
eral nervous  troubles,  and  from  the  local  abdominal  irrita- 
tion the  abdominal  vascular  troubles,  through  vaso-motor 
paralysis,  etc.  Ilenle  and  von  Brunn  have  shown  what  a 
rich  supply  of  nerves  is  distributed  to  the  adrenals ;  these 
bodies  receive  filaments  from  the  splanchnic  and  cceliac 
plexuses,  from  the  pneumogastric  and  phrenic  nerves;  and 
from  the  semilunar  ganglia  they  have  nearly  all  their  fibers 
directly  transmitted.  The  familiar  examples  of  tapping  a 
frog  smartly  on  the  abdomen,  producing  a  steppage  of  its 
heart;  of  the  sensation  of  faintness  in  a  starting  elevator; 
of  the  prolonged  faintness  which  often  supervenes  after 
blows  on  the  abdomen — all  show  what  may  ensue  after  dila- 
tation of  the  abdominal  vessels,  which  is  undoubtedly  pres- 
ent in  these  conditions  just  cited,  which  conditions  are  at- 
tributable to  temporary  paraljsis  of  the  abdominal  sympa- 
thetics, including  their  trojjhic  fibers;  a  paralysis  which 
follows  the  gravitation  of  blood  to  the  abdomen,  or  ensues 
from  the  effects  of  the  blow  on  the  abdominal  sympathetics 
through  the  abdominal  walls. 

When  Addison  published  his  celebrated  brochure  it  was 
iXencrally  imagined  that  the   profession  would  soon  be  able 
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to  deteriuiQe  the  fiinotioii  of  tlie  suprarenals;  we  know  now 
what  a  delusive  liope  this  was.  If  more  were  known  in  re- 
lation to  the  function  of  these  so-called  ductless  glands,  per- 
haps more  exact  knowledge  of  the  relation  of  the  changes 
in  the  adrenals  to  the  general  s}  inptoms  of  Addison's  dis- 
ease would  be  ill  hand.  Kolliker  said,  in  relation  to  this 
point  and  before  Addison's  publication  :  "  I  believe  the  cor 
tical  and  medullary  portions  to  be  physiologically  distinct. 
The  former  mav  be  considered  as  belonging  to  the  cate- 
,  of  the  so-called  vascular  glands,  and  doubtless  is  in 
-  le  way  related  to  the  process  of  secretion,  while  the 
latter,  owing  to  its  extraordinary  richness  in  nerve  tissue, 
must  be  described  as  an  appendage  to  the  nervous  system." 
Brown-Sequard  made  a  number  of  experiments,  and 
from  these  concluded  that  extirpation  of  the  adrenals  caused 
death,  with  convulsions  and  rapid  increase  of  coloring  mat- 
ter in  the  blood ;  he  assumed,  therefore,  that  these  organs 
were  in  some  wav  concerned  in  the  production  of  pigment 
and  the  regulation  of  its  deposition.  One  observer,  with 
this  in  mind,  conjectured  that  the  adrenals  in  the  negro 
ought  to  be  larger  than  those  in  a  white  man — an  a.ssump- 
tion  which  has  never  been  confirmed. 

If  we  believe  that  the  adrenal  is  concerned  in  the  pro- 
duction of  piirmcDt  and  in  controlling  its  deposition,  then, 
from  one  point  of  view,  the  darker  the  race  the  smaller  the 
suprarenals  ought  to  be.  According  to  this  idea,  it  is  as- 
sumed that  these  organs  destroy  the  surplus  amount  of  pig- 
ment and  deposit  the  remainder.  In  the  colored  races  there 
is  a  large  amount  deposited  and  a  correlated  small  amount 
destroyed,  giving  the  organs  but  little  to  do,  and  therefore, 
according  to  this  speculation,  they  ought  to  be  found  of 
small  size  in  these  people — an  idea  directly  opposite  to  that 
just  mentioned.  Reasoning  in  the  same  line,  all  races  and 
animals  tending  to  albinism  ought  to  have  large  adrenals.  It 
would  be  of  much  interest  to  know  whether  any  such  con- 
ditions exist  in  the  bodies  of  albinos,  both  in  the  human 
subject  and  in  other  animals — such  as  albino  rats,  rabbits, 
etc. 

Graliolet,  Pliilippeau,  and  others  have  demonstrated  that 
these  conclusions  of  Brown-Sequard's  are  not  tenable,  and 
that  his  observed  changes  were  due  to  the  magnitude  of  the 
injuries  inflicted  in  operating;  that,  if  properly  conducted, 
no  ill  results  followed.  Other  workers — Bridge,  I'incus, 
Adrian — have  noticed  profuse  diarrhoea,  with  venous  con- 
gestion of  the  stomach  and  intestines,  after  extirpation  of 
the  semilunar  ganglia,  even  when  every  precaution  and  care 
were  observed  in  operating.  In  the  present  case  the  sympa- 
thetics  and  ganglia  were  sought  for,  but,  unfortunately,  not 
found.  On  this  point,  therefore,  this  case  furnishes  neither 
positive  nor  ne^^ative  evidence  for  any  particular  view. 

A  few  cases  have  been  reported  which  tend  to  contro- 
vert the  assumption  that  this  disease  can  be  classed  as  a 
distinct  malady.  There  are  some  where  many  of  its  indi- 
cations were  present  by  which  to  diagnosticate  this  disease. 
There  was  in  these  cases,  however,  a  striking  absence  of  tlic 
characteristic  pigmentation  of  the  skin.  In  these  cases  the 
marked  and  jirogressive  asthenia,  the  severe  nervous  symp- 
toms, and  the  persistent  gastric  disorders  were  all  observed, 
and,  what  is  more  impressive,  there  were  found  the  rhara<'- 


teristic  pathological  conditions  in  the  adrenals  and  the  sym- 
pathetics.  While  such  cases  are  very  weighty  and,  if  they 
were  in  the  majority,  would  break  down  the  distinction 
heretofore  held  in  relation  to  the  disease  under  discussion, 
vet  they  are  no  more  weighty  than  the  absence  of  the  rose 
eruption  of  typhoid,  or  of  the  acute  catarrh  of  measles,  in 
their  respective  cases,  as  often  happens  ;  and  no  one  ques- 
tions the  distinctiveness  of  these  diseases. 

There  have  been,  on  the  other  hand,  some  observations 
made  on  diseased  conditions  of  the  suprarenals  without 
any  of  the  signs  or  symptoms  of  Addison's  disease  follow- 
ing. I  myself  have  seen  both  adrenals  increased  to  the  size 
of  their  respective  kidneys,  which  were  normal,  without  the 
coexistence  of  a  single  characteristic  sign  or  symptom  of 
bronze-skin  disease.  In  these  last  cases  of  adrenal  change, 
without  other  deviations  from  health,  we  must  not  lose 
sight  of  the  possibility  of  the  presence  of  accessory  supra- 
renals, which  are  able  to  take  up  the  duties  of  the  diseased 
organ,  whatever  such  duties  may  be,  and  so  prevent  the 
usual  accompanving  train  of  symptoms.  The  idea  of  ac- 
cessory adrenals  should  be  kept  in  mind,  and,  if  one  has 
the  opportunity,  they  ought  always  to  be  sought  for.  For 
example,  it  is  conceivable  that  the  larger  suprarenal,  assum- 
ing the  existence  of  additional  adrenals  in  a  given  case  of 
Addison's  disease,  could  undergo  the  usual  changes  and 
cause  the  necessary  pathological  alterations  in  the  abdomi- 
nal syrapathetics  and  ganglia,  which  train  of  alterations 
would  amply  account  for  the  usual  symptoms  in  the  case, 
while  the  accessory  organs  could  be  employed  in  their  sup- 
posed pigment  control.  While  on  this  point  let  me  say 
that  it  is  a  sad  misconception  of  the  disease  to  hold  that 
any  abnormal  condition  of  the  suprarenals  ought  to  produce 
pigmentation,  and  that  any  extensive  pigmentation  unac- 
counted for  by  causes  should  constitute  Addison's  disease. 
Greenhow  has  clearly  shown  that,  in  order  to  have  the  char- 
acteristic set  of  symptoms  so  strikingly  peculiar  to  this  dis- 
ease, there  must  be  a  certain  condition  only  present  ia 
these  organs — a  condition  which  is  now  almost  universally 
accepted  as  tubercular  in  nature.  It  seems,  perhaps,  as- 
suming a  good  deal  to  attribute  to  the  adrenals  some  func- 
tion of  which  we  know  nothing,  and  then  to  say  that  the 
abolition  of  this  assumed  function  causes,  in  part  at  least, 
the  grave  symptoms  that  are  seen  in  morbus  Addisonii, 
It  is,  however,  not  one  whit  more  hazardous  to  do  this  than 
to  refer  the  remarkable  changes  which  supervene  after  total 
extirpation  of  the  thyreoid  to  the  loss  of  that  organ  ;  there 
is  not  now  a  doubt  in  the  mind  of  any  one  who  has  given 
the  matter  any  thought  or  attention  thai  tetany  is  the 
direct  result  of  total  thyreoidectomy,  and  neither  is  there 
much  uncertainty  concerning  our  knowledge  of  the  function 
of  the  thyreoid,  for  practically  nothing  is  known  about  it. 

The  differential  diagnosis  must  be  made  between  this 
disease  and  those  various  trouldes  accompanied  by  pig- 
mentary changes.  Under  this  head  tlie  examples  mentioned 
above  where  pigmentation  may  occur  are  to  be  excluded; 
we  must  also  exclude  the  pigmentation  found  in  unclean 
people — the  so-called  paupers'  or  vagabonds'  disease — where 
discolorations  are  found  due  to  the  irritation  of  vermin,  etc. 
We  must  also  .■liininatc  tli<'  possibility  of  syphilis  and  many 
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exhausting  diseases — sucli  as  tuberculosis,  when  it  is  general. 
Icteric  discolorations  ought  not  to  be  considered,  for  the 
points  of  difference  are  so  sharp  and  distinct  as  to  early 
lead  to  a  diagnosis.  If  the  diagnosis  is  based  on — 1,  the 
bronzing  being  deepest  on  the  face,  hands,  and  naturally 
dark  parts  of  the  body  ;  2,  the  characteristic  dark  maculse 
in  the  mouth  and  on  the  hands;  3,  the  early,  striking,  and 
profound  asthenia ;  4,  the  marked  and  persistent  gastric 
troubles  with  no  discoverable  organic  cause;  and  5,  those 
symptoms  referable  to  unequal  distribution  of  the  blood, 
such  as  syncope,  headache,  etc. — there  will  never  be  much 
difficulty  in  stamping  a  given  case  as  one  of  Addison's 
disease. 

The  prognosis  of  this  distressing  disease  is  bad ;  the 
patient  can  have  hopes  of  living  at  the  longest  but  a  few 
years.  A  few  cases  have  been  reported  as  bronze-skin  dis- 
ease and  mentioned  as  having  ended  in  recovery.  It  is  safe 
to  say  either  that  there  was  a  mistake  in  the  diagnosis  or 
that  the  patient  had  not  been  under  observation  long 
enough.  An  attack  of  fatal  syncope,  of  fatal  nausea  and 
vomiting,  or  of  coma  may  ensue  at  any  time  and  carry  the 
patient  off  in  a  few  hours  or  days. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  revert  to  the  treatment  of  these 
cases,  for  nothing  curative  is  within  reach,  and  our  efforts 
at  best  can  only  be  palliative;  they  must  be  directed  toward 
each  symptom  as  it  arises.  In  conclusion,  it  is  to  be  said 
earnestly  that  certain  ideas,  hardly  theories,  have  here  been 
put  forth,  not  with  the  fond  hope  that  they  may  be  new  or 
prove  to  be  complete  explanations  of  the  many  difficult  and 
obscure  points  which  are  inseparably  bound  up  with  the 
study  of  this  interesting  malady,  but  solely  for  the  purpose 
of  provoking  discussion  and  thereby  bringing  out  a  full 
review  of  our  ideas  of  this  matter. 
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TRACHEAL    SYPHILIS, 

WITH  A  BEPOnT  OF  TWO  CASES." 
By   .JONATHAN    WRIGHT,    M.  !>.. 

BROOKLYN. 

Syphilis  limited  to  the  air-passages  below  the  glottis  is 
a  rare  disease.  Unlike  many  rare  pathological  conditions, 
however,  it  has  not  received  the  attention  it  deserves,  for, 
besides  its  rarity,  it  possesses  the  additional  interest  and  the 
greatest  importance  from  the  fact  that  the  differential  diag- 


nosis is  often  of  the  greatest  difficulty,  while  upon  it  fre- 
quently depends  the  life  or  death  of  the  patient. 

It  is  therefore  with  gratitude  that  I  avail  myself  of  the 
kindness  of  Dr.  Ilodenpyl,  the  assistant  pathologist  of 
Roosevelt  Hospital,  and  of  the  attending  staff,  to  present 
the  histories  and  the  pathological  specimens  of  two  such 
cases. 


*  l{cad  before  the  Section  in  Laryngology  and  Rhinology  of  the  New 
York  Aeademy  of  Medicine,  March  '.!4,  1891. 


Case  1. — M.  W.,  widow,  aged  thirty-three,  born  in  Germany, 
and  a  housemaid,  came  to  the  throat  class  of  the  dispensary  on 
July  20,  1888,  with  the  diafrnosis  made  at  another  dispensary  % 
of  laryngeal  tuberculosis.  Her  family  history  was  negative. 
The  previous  history  showed  no  venereal,  rheumatic,  or  malarial 
symptoms,  and  the  alcoholic  history  was  moderate.  A  year 
previous  she  had  noticed  slight  oedema  of  the  feet  on  standing, 
but  had  had  none  since  then.  Six  years  ago  she  had  at  times 
suffered  from  general  pains.  There  were  no  previous  cardiac, 
pulmonary,  or  renal  symptoms.  Her  present  illness  began  four 
months  ago,  when  she  c(miiuenced  to  cough.  This  increased  and 
was  accompanied  by  the  expectoration  of  yellowish-green  mu- 
coid sputa  which  were  occasionally  blood-stained.  There  was 
no  other  hsemoptysis.  There  was  pain  in  the  chest  on  coughing. 
She  had  had  no  night-sweats.  For  four  months  she  bad  had 
some  cardiac  palpitatiou.  For  two  months  there  had  been  dysp- 
nwa  on  exertion.  For  about  six  weeks  she  had  noticed  slight 
pain  in  the  throat  and  the  feeling  of  needles  pricking  it  on  sw.il- 
lowiug.  There  was  no  change  of  voice  until  ten  days  before 
admission,  when  she  found  she  could  not  speak  above  a  whisper. 
For  the  last  twenty-four  hours  she  had  had  paroxysmal  dysp- 
noea. Since  the  cough  first  began  she  had  lost  considerable 
flesh  and  strength.  Her  sleep  and  appetite  were  poor  and  her 
bowels  were  constipated.  She  was  pale  and  emaciated,  some- 
what cyanosod,  and  very  much  exhausted.  Her  tongue  was 
coated  and  dry.  Her  pulse  was  120,  respiration  40,  tempera- 
ture 103°  F.  Her  respirations  and  cough  were  stridulous  and 
her  voice  was  nearly  inaudible. 

A  hasty  and  imperfect  laryngoscopic  examination  was  made. 
There  was  no  abnormity  about  the  larynx  except  its  dusky 
pallor,  but  below  the  glottis  the  lumen  of  the  trachea  could  he 
seen  to  be  almost  obliterated  by  the  ulcerated  infiltration  of  its 
walls.  On  account  of  her  condition,  the  ])atient  was  quickly 
sent  into  the  wards.  1  made  a  diagnosis  of  advanced  i)ulmonary 
and  tracheal  tuberculosis  and  did  not  see  the  patient  again, 
though  1  distinctly  remembered  the  case  from  the  lesion  being 
entirely  subglottic. 

Physical  examination  of  the  chest  and  abdomen  showed 
nothing  abnormal  except  some  dullness  and  exaggerated  breath- 
ing at  the  apex  of  the  left  lung.  There  was  u  trace  of  albnuiin 
in  the  urine. 

For  two  weeks  she  was  given  morphine,  cough  nnxtures, 
laxatives,  hot  applications  to  the  trachea,  and  inhalations  of 
oxygen  with  but  little  relief.  Her  cough  and  dyspna>a  increased 
until  August  3d,  when  a  laryngo-tracheotoniy  was  done.  This 
gave  decided  relief  from  the  dyspnoea,  but  the  cough  continued. 
Her  sleep  and  digestion  were  interfered  with  by  her  symptoms, 
and  she  grew  feebler. 

On  August  loth  marked  dullness  on  percussion  was  discov- 
ered at  the  apex  of  the  right  lung  in  front.  She  gradually  lo.st 
ground,  her  cough  and  debility  increasing.  On  October  Olh  a 
physical  examination  showed  flatness  over  the  left  side  of  the 
chest  in  front  and  behind,  with  moist  rales  and  bronchial  breath- 
ing, except  over  the  lower  third  of  the  chest  behind.  The  re- 
spiratory murmur  was  very  feeble.  On  the  right  side  there  were 
numerous  sonorous  and  sibilant  riilcs. 

She  gradually  sank,  and  died  from  exhaustion  on  October 
null.     (No  sputum  exannnation  is  recorded.) 
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Tbe  autopsy,  bv  Dr.  Hodenpvl,  showed  complete  pleuritic 
adhesions  all  over  the  left  lung  except  at  tlie  apex,  where  there 
was  a  circurascribed  cavity  containing  pus.  The  entire  lunji 
was  consolidated  as  if  by  interstitial  pneumonia,  rather  than 
the  lesions  of  phthisis.  The  bronchi  contained  mnco  pus  in 
considerable  quantity,  and  in  tbe  lower  lobe  some  were  dilated. 
The  right  lung  was  large,  congested,  and  oedematous.  There 
was  no  marked  change  in  the  epiglottis  or  in  the  larynx,  but 
the  tracheal  cartilages  were  necrotic,  and  the  whole  length  of 
tlie  trachea  was  irregularly  thickened  and  ulcerated.  The 
tracheotomy  wound  was  still  open. 

A  microscopical  examination  of  the  left  lung  showed  marked 
interstitial  changes.  Some  of  the  alveoli  were  partially  filled 
by  iutiammatory  products.  The  blood-vessels  were  dilated  and 
the  pleura  thickened.     Diagnosis:  syphilitic  pneumonia. 

In  the  specimen  from  Case  I  you  will  observe  that  the 
ulceration  begins  sotne  distance  below  the  cords,  and  also 
below  the  tracheotomy  wound.  It  is  probable  that  the  re- 
lief afforded  in  this  case  from  the  dyspncea  by  tracheoto- 
my was  due  to  the  fact  that  there  was  some  paresis  or  spasm 
of  the  vocal  cords.  This  patient  lived  for  a  long  time 
after  the  tracheotomy,  and  did  not  primarily  die  of  the 
stenosis.  Nevertheless,  there  seemed,  from  my  hasty 
laryngo.scopic  examination,  not  only  no  spasm  or  paresis, 
but  abundant  explanation  of  the  dyspncea  in  the  infiltration 
and  stenosis  of  the  trachea. 

The  other  case  I  did  not  see  personally. 

Case  II. — N.  M.,  a  widow,  seamstress,  born  in  the  United 
States,  aged  forty-tive,  was  admitted  to  the  wards  October  21, 
1890.  Father  died  of  phthisis.  A  brother  died  of  Bright's  dis- 
ease. A  sister  had  a  cough.  The  patient  had  rheumatism  in 
her  hip  and  ankles  last  .July.  She  had  typhoid  fever  eight  years 
ago,  and  malarial  fever  two  years  and  a  half  ago.  She  had  often 
had  tonsillitis.  For  five  or  six  years  she  had  had  some  cough, 
and  five  years  ago  she  had  a  hajmoptysis.  Within  three  years 
she  had  had  two  or  three  severe  attacks  of  bronchitis  and  some 
asthma.  She  thought  she  had  always  had  some  shortness  of 
breath  and  palpitation  of  the  heart  on  exertion.  She  had  in- 
flammation of  the  bladder  and  womb  fifteen  years  ago,  after 
childbirth.  .She  had  had  two  children  and  one  miscarriage. 
She  denied  venereal  symptoms.  Her  alcoholic  history  was 
moderate.  For  the  last  three  months  she  had  had  considerable 
cough,  worse  in  the  morning  and  at  night.  The  expectoration 
was  muco-purulent  and  occasionally  blood-streaked.  She  had 
headaches  and  felt  weak,  but  kept  about  until  the  last  three 
days.  Her  appetite  was  poor.  Her  bowels  were  regular.  She 
had  had  some  vomiting.  She  remembered  but  one  night  sweat. 
•She  had  lost  sotne  flesh.  For  two  weeks  slie  had  had  some  dif- 
ficulty in  breathinff.  which  was  worse  at  night.  For  the  last 
three  days  she  has  had  orthopna-a,  and  occasionally  spasmodic 
d  >  spncea. 

The  patient  was  brought  to  the  Iio-spital  in  an  ambulance, 
and  was  sutfering  from  severe  dyspnoea  and  orthopnoea.  She 
was  somewhat  emaciated.  Her  eyes  were  suffused,  her  face 
reddish,  the  tongue  moist  and  lightly  coated.  Pulse,  92,  irregu- 
lar and  weak;  respiration,  24;  temperature,  lon-fi".  Urine 
containid  five  per  cent,  of  idbuinin. 

Phynical,  Examination. — Percussion  note  normal,  except  at 
left  ape.x,  where  there  is  relative  dullness,  and  the  expiration 
is  prolonged  and  high-pitched.  Elsewhere  the  breathing  is 
markedly  sibilant  and  sonorous.  Heart's  action  is  weak— other- 
wise normal,  as  are  apparently  the  other  organs.  The  patient's 
dyspnu'a  and  orthopna'.a  increased.     A  laryngoscopic  examina- 


tion was  made,  but  was  imperfect,  owing  to  patient's  condition. 
The  larynx  was  seen  to  be  much  congested.  On  the  morning 
of  the  24th  a  tracheotomy  was  done  with  hut  little  relief,  and 
twelve  hours  later  she  died.  (No  record  of  sputnni  examina- 
tion is  given.) 

Aiitopny,  by  Dr.  Hodenpyl. — There  were  old  adhesions  over 
the  left  lung,  at  the  apex  of  which  there  were  two  or  three 
cheesy  calcareous  nodules.  The  bronchi  contained  muco  puru- 
lent matter.  The  middle  lobe  of  the  right  lung  was  consolidated 
with  a  gray  and  red  color.  The  cut  surface  was  smooth.  The 
bronchi  were  congested  and  contained  muco-purulent  matter. 
Other  organs  normal  or  their  condition  unimportant. 

The  entire  length  of  the  trachea  was  ulcerated,  and  at  a 
point  about  two  inches  below  the  larynx  there  was  almost  com- 
plete stenosis. 

In  the  second  specimen  you  will  notice  the  great  extent 
of  the  ulceration  from  the  cords  to  the  other  end  of  the 
trachea.  At  the  lower  end  an  enlarged  gland  is  seen  im- 
bedded in  the  tracheal  wall  large  enough  in  itself  to  cause 
some  stenosis.  It  is  clear  in  this  case  why  tracheotomy 
gave  no  relief. 

It  is  immediately  apparent,  on  studying  the  histories  of 
these  two  cases,  how  extremely  difficult  a  differential  diag- 
nosis was  from  pulmonary  and  tracheal  tuberculosis,  and 
they  afford  an  apt  illustration  of  Valette's(l)  remark: 
"  Tracheo-bronchial  syphilis  offers  occasionally  such  a 
striking  resemblance  to  pulmonary  tuberculosis  that  the 
most  skillful  may  be  deceived."  It  is  fair  to  assume  also 
that,  had  a  correct  diagnosis  been  arrived  at,  the  prognosis 
would  have  been  fairly  good  in  Case  I. 

Valette  says  that  Cayol,  in  1810,  reported  three  cases 
of  tracheal  ulceration  in  which  the  patients  died  of  dysp- 
noea, but  he  regarded  the  affection  as  a  local  disease  and  did 
not  differentiate  the  causes  on  which  they  depended. 

Turck{2),  in  the  eauly  days  (1861)  of  laryngoscopy,  de- 
scribed a  case  of  tracheal  syphilis  in  which,  however,  the 
principal  lesion  was  in  the  larynx;  and  later  (18G6),  in  the 
atlas  to  his  text-book,  he  gives  a  good  illustration  of  the 
condition  found.  It  was  not,  however,  until  1867  that  Ger- 
hardt's  (.3)  paper*  first  treated  of  the  subject  at  length. 
Since  then  Vierling  (4),  Beger  (5),  Solis-Cohen  (6),  Mau- 
riacC?),  Landgraf  (8),  Sokolowski  (9),  Lublinski  (10),  and 
others  have  written  exhaustively  on  the  subject,  while 
cases  have  been  reported  by  Lucas  (11),  Ingals(12),  Gulli- 
ver (13),  Gougucnheim  (14),  Besancjon  (15),  Schmidthuy- 
sen  (16),  Schech  (17),  and  many  others.  .Mackenzie  (18) 
devotes  a  chapter  to  it  in  his  book. 

While  cases  have  been  reported  (Ingal.s,  Lucas,  and 
others)  where  ulceration  did  not  occur,  but  the  disease  ex- 
isted as  a  gummy  tumor,  as  Cohen  observes,  "  the  tendency 
is  to  ulceration."  Its  pathological  histology  differs  in  no 
way  from  tertiary  syphilitic  lesions  elsewhere. 

While  it  has  been  alleged  that  secondary  manifesta- 
tions of  syphilis  may  occur  in  the  larynx  and  trachea,  Scidl 
(19)  and  others  liaving  reported  small  condylomata  of  the 
tracheal  wall,  Schrottcr  (20)  asserts  tliat  he  lias  never  seen 
them,  and  doubts  the  occurrence  of  macules  or  papules.  The 
finer  differential  diagnosis  from  tracheoscopic  appearance 


•  Unfortunately,  I  have  been  nnahic  to  consult  the  original  of  this 
iiii|Mirtniit  work,  iiiiil  only  know  of  it  from  extrncts. 
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in  the  mirror  must  necessarily  be  open  to  more  or  less  skep- 
tical criticism.  It  has  been  denied  that  papillie  occur  in 
the  larynx  and  trachea,  but  their  presence  has  of  late  been 
demonstrated  in  some  cases  over  limited  areas  in  the  lar.vnx. 
Hence  the  mucous  patch  in  these  situations  and  superficial 
syphilitic  ulcerations  are  pronounced  by  many  as  at  least 
extremely  rare,  if  they  ever  occur.  I  have,  in  a  few  cases 
in  the  larynx  and  once  in  the  subglottic  space,  seeu  appear- 
ances which  closely  resembled  coexisting  lesions  in  the 
pharynx.  The  erythematous  congestion  which  accompanies 
secondary  syphilis  in  the  buccal  and  pharyngeal  cavities  is 
frequently  seen  in  the  larynx  also,  and  hoarseness  from  this 
cause  is  common  enough. 

The  tertiary  manifestations  are  the  ones  which  interest 
us  clinically,  and  of  these  the  ulcerative  form  is  the  one 
that  presents  the  most  points  of  puzzling  interest  and  is 
the  most  common.  T\'e  have  here  the  characteristics  usual 
in  a  specific  ulcer.  It  would  be  superfluous  to  repeat  them 
here,  but  reference  may  be  made  to  Cohen's  paper  and  to 
Valette's  monograph  for  full  descriptions.  Suffice  it  to  sav 
that  denudation,  necrosis,  and  expulsion  of  portions  of  the 
tracheal  cartilages  frequently  if  not  always  occur.  After 
a  longer  or  shorter  time,  if  the  patient  survives,  the  stage 
of  ulceration  gives  place  to  cicatrization.  The  tendencv  to 
the  spreading  of  the  ulceration  being  from  above  down- 
war,  cicatrization  begins  from  below  and  travels  upward 
(Cohen),  so  that  the  two  processes  coexist  over  considera- 
ble periods  of  time.  This  is  frequently  if  not  always  the 
most  critical  part  of  the  disease  and  always  the  least  amena- 
ble to  treatment.  It  is  rare  that  the  trachea  is  occluded 
as  a  result  of  syphilitic  inflammation  by  a  circular  web  of 
tissue  with  a  hole  in  the  center,  as  is  occasionally  reported 
from  diphtheria  and  other  causes,  but  the  encroachment  on 
the  lumen  is  more  or  less  in  a  longitudinal  direction.  The 
linear  or  star-like  cicatrices  are  at  first  lounding,  cord-like, 
or  broad,  ribbon-like  bands  of  dense,  rosy-colored  connective 
tissue  of  low  vitality,  remarkable  for  its  great  tendency  to 
contraction.  As  this  occurs,  the  bands  or  cords  become 
tenser,  harder,  and  whiter,  the  rosy  color  disappearing  and 
leaving  a  smooth,  glistening  surface,  which,  at  the  point  of 
greatest  stenosis,  often  appears  perfectly  bloodless.  Tiiis 
tissue  is  nevertheless  subject  to  frequent  congestions,  and 
then  becomes  of  a  smooth,  dark-red  appearance.  Often 
there  are  irregularities  of  surface,  smaller  and  larger  eleva- 
tions, which,  when  thus  congested,  may  lead  the  observer 
to  mistake  them  for  granulations.  Papillomata  may  occur 
on  the  surface  at  any  stage  of  this  pathological  process. 

Cohen  says:  "The  upper  part  of  the  trachea  .suffers 
most  when  the  larynx  is  involved,  the  lower  portion  when 
the  disease  is  isolated  or  associated  with  syphilis  of  the 
bronchi.  In  some  instances  the  middle  portion  alone  suf- 
fers." Mauriac,  however,  says  that  tlie  middle  portion  of 
the  trachea  is  almost  never  affected.  "  Exceptionallv  the 
two  extremities  are  aflfected  with  complete  conservation  of 
the  mid<llc  portion.  .  .  .  When  not  occurring  in  direct 
continuity  with  similar  lesions  in  the  larynx,  the  most  fre- 
quent scat  of  ulceration  is  the  anterior  surface  of  the  lower 
portion  of  the  trachea  just  aliovc  the  bifurcation,  whence 
it  extends"  in   any  direction.      "The   ulceration   usuallv 


begins  in  a  number  of  small  ulcers.  .  .  .  Coalescence  of 
similar  ulceratiiig  surfaces  or  phagedenic  extension  some- 
times produces  very  extensive  ravages  which  may  involve" 
the  whole  trachea.  Three  of  Julian's  twenty-one  patients 
and  four  of  Gerhardt's  twenty-two  had  ulceration  of  the 
entire  trachea,  according  to  Mauriac,  and  Riegel  (21)  says 
that  in  all  of  Gerhardt's  cases,  where  the  whole  trachea  was 
ulcerated,  the  larynx  was  narrowed  also.  Apparently  only 
sixteen  of  Vierling's  forty-six  cases  showed  lesions  exclu- 
sively below  the  glottis.  Mauriac  speaks  as  though  the  pro- 
portion was  much  less  than  this.  In  five  of  Yierling's  cases 
the  bronchial  mucous  membrane  alone  was  affected. 

In  Case  II,  reported  here,  it  will  be  noted  that  the  whole 
trachea  is  involved  while  the  larynx  is  free  from  ulceration. 
The  resulting  cicatrices  may  cause  stenosis  of  all  degrees, 
and  even  almost  entire  occlusion. 

"  Irregular  annular  dilatation  of  the  trachea  is  often  pro- 
duced by  the  pressure  of  the  air  current  above  the  stricture 
and  sometimes  below  it.  Even  dilatation  of  the  bronchi  has 
been  noted."  The  trachea  may  be  shortened  by  the  con- 
traction of  longitudinal  cicatricial  bands. 

"  Stricture  of  the  bronchi  is  rare.  It  afifects  the  left 
bronchus  more  frequently." 

Schrotter  has  only  observed  two  such  cases  in  his  whole 
practice,  in  one  of  which  he  obtained  some  relief  by  at- 
tempts at  dilatation. 

Schmidthnysen  has  also  lately  reported  one  case  of 
syphilitic  stricture  of  a  bronchus  in  which  the  diagnosis 
was  not  made  during  life.  Both  Schrotter  and  Cohen 
speak  of  rare  cases  of  peritracheal  and  peribronchial  inflam- 
mations which  may  compress  not  only  the  air-passages 
themselves,  but  also  the  recurrent  nerves.  Peritracheal 
glands  may  act  in  a  similar  way,  and  in  one  of  the  speci- 
mens (Case  II)  such  a  gland  may  be  seen  pressing  upon  the 
trachea.  Ulceration  may  penetrate  the  adjoining  structures, 
perforations  of  the  pulmonary  artery,*  the  aorta, f  the 
(esophagus,  I  and  the  mediastinum  ^  having  been  reported. 
Adhesions  may  be  set  up  and  abscesses  occur. 

There  may  be  exfoliations  of  larger  or  smaller  pieces  of 
the  tracheal  cartilages,  which  may  form  valve-like  occlusions 
by  hanging  into  the  trachea,  or  may  drop  into  the  bronchi. 

Mackenzie's  statement,  in  which  he  is  joined  by  Solis- 
Cohen,  that  the  determination  of  disease  to  the  trachea  in 
syphilitic  patients  is  probably  due  to  some  accidental  con- 
gestion or  old-standing  relaxation  of  tiie  mucous  membrane 
of  the  part,  is  plausible,  but  too  theoretical  to  be  satisfactory, 
while  his  further  remark  that  those  who  have  had  secondary 
tracheal  manifestations  are  particularly  liable  to  the  occur- 
rence of  later  tracheal  phenomena  is  certainly  important ; 
but  this  observation  has  not  been  repeated  or  confirmed  by 
other  writers. 

Out  of  thirty-nine  of  Vierling's  cases,  twenty-three  wore 
in  men  and  sixteen   in  women,  though  Cohen   savs  that  • 
tracheal  syphilis  is  more  common  in  females,  laryngeal  more 
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common  in  men.  All  authors  agree  that  the  greater  num- 
ber occur  in  the  third  and  fourth  decennia  of  life,  though 
cases  have  been  reported  from  infancy  to  old  age. 

Five  of  Vierling's  cases  were  due  to  hereditary  syphilis. 
He  says  that  the  average  time  of  the  appearance  of  tracheal 
syphilis  is  two  or  three  years  after  infection,  the  shortest 
time  being  two  months,  the  longest  six  or  seven  years.  In 
one  case  reported  by  Sokolowski  and  in  another  by  Gou- 
guenheim  syphilitic  -stenosis  occurred  twenty  years  after  in- 
fection, there  having  been  no  intervening  manifestations  of 
syphilis  after  the  usual  secondary  symptoms.  In  the  cases 
reported  here  no  direct  or  indirect  evidence  of  syphilis  could 
be  obtained. 

In  regard  to  the  symptoms,  those  rare  cases  of  diffuse 
or  concrete  gumma  resemble,  of  course,  more  the  other  forms 
of  subglottic  tumor  of  which  Koch  (22)  has  recently  writ- 
ten. 

In  the  ulcerative  form  it  is  doubtless  true  that  these  pa- 
tients, as  mentioned  by  several  writers,  are  apt  to  be  in  poor 
health  before  the  onset  of  local  tracheal  signs.  Many  of 
them  are  enfeebled  by  previous  manifestations  of  constitu- 
tional syphilis.  The  tracheal  lesion  itself  may  have  existed 
for  some  time  without  attracting  the  patient's  attention. 
Many  of  them  will  give  the  history  of  antecedent  syphilitic 
infection,  and  of  course  these  facts,  together  with  objective 
signs  of  old  cicatrices  and  glandular  involvement,  will  great- 
ly assist  in  the  appreciation  of  the  clinical  picture.  Coex- 
isting active  lesions  in  other  and  more  accessible  parts  may 
render  the  case  as  clear  as  day,  but,  as  we  have  seen,  all  those 
phenomena  may  be  absent. 

On  the  other  hand,  Besangon  has  reported  a  case  at  the 
Paris  Anatomical  Society  in  whom  considerable  tracheal 
stenosis  was  found  post  mortem  which  had  apparently  ex- 
isted for  years  and  which  liad  given  rise  to  no  appreciable 
signs,  though  the  man  had  been  treated  intermittently  for 
over  forty  years  for  syphilitic  manifestations  elsewhere. 

Gerhardt  divided  the  course  of  tracheal  syphilis  into 
three  stages,  corresponding  with  the  pathological  changes  : 

1.  Irritation — or  ulceration. 

2.  Dyspnijea — or  cicatrization. 

3.  Suffocation — or  permanent  stenosis. 

It  is  said  that  ulceration  and  intiltration  are  always  pre- 
ceded by  congestion  in  syphilis  of  the  trachea.  The  symp- 
toms of  such  a  condition  arc,  as  a  rule,  however,  too  slight 
to  attract  the  attention  either  of  the  patient  or  his  physi- 
cians. Cough  is  the  first  symptom  of  note,  usually  slight 
at  first,  following  some  attack  of  "  catching  cold."  With 
it  there  may  be  a  feeling  of  tracheal  discomfort.  The  ex- 
pectoration, which  at  first  may  be  absent,  becomes  gradu- 
ally profuse,  muco-purulent,  and  often  .streaked  with  blood. 
Even  considerable  hsemoptysis  may  occur.  This  stage  may 
last  for  a  long  lime,  and  there  may  be  periods  of  ameliora- 
tion, the  patient  appearing  to  have  had  several  intermittent 
attacks  of  bronchitis.  Tenderness  along  the  trachea  is  oc- 
casionally elicited  Burning  sensations  behind  the  ster- 
num may  be  noticed,  but  these  are  not  con.stant  symptoms. 
Dysphagia  may  be  present  to  a  slight  degree,  though  it  i^ 
usually  absent.  When  present,  it  is  not,  as  a  rule,  referred 
to  one  side  cjf  the  pharynx,  and  iIdcs  not  radiate  to  the  ear. 


as  in  laryngeal  tuberculosis,  but  is  referred  to  the  back  of 
the  throat,  or  low  down  in  front.  Failing  of  the  general 
health,  some  loss  of  appetite  and  of  fJe.sh  and  strength,  are 
noted,  but  these  are  not  usually  as  marked  as  in  phthisis  in 
proportion  to  the  cough  and  expectoration ;  neither  is  an 
afternoon  temperature  so  frequently  present.  The  voice  is 
usually  not  sensibly  affected,  but  even  in  lesions  low  down 
there  maj'  be  huskiness  and  even  aphonia,  possibly  due  to 
paralysis  from  pressure  on  the  recurrent  nerves,  or  from 
reflex  influences.  The  voice  subsequently  may  be  feeble 
from  lack  of  the  proper  respiratory  air-current.  Sooner  or 
later  the  patient  begins  to  suffer  from  dyspnoea.  This  is 
frequently  spasmodic,  and  intermittent  at  first.  It,  how- 
ever, becomes  more  and  more  constant,  and  we  enter  upon 
the  stage  of  cicatrization. 

It  is  doubtless  true  that  dyspncea  may  occur  and  be- 
come severe  before  there  is  any  true  cicatrization  from  the 
inflammatory  action  of  the  ulcerations,  or  from  the  diffuse 
infiltration  of  the  tracheal  walls.  This  dyspnoea  may  be 
only  with  inspiration  (Mauriac),  but  there  is  usually  both 
inspiratory  and  expiratory  stridor,  and  the  breathing  is  with- 
out any  intermission  or  pause  between  inspiration  and  ex- 
piration. The  larynx  is  immobile,  not  moving  up  and  down, 
as  in  laryngeal  obstruction,  but  is  depressed  :  nor  is  the  head 
thrown  back,  but  rather  bent  forward. 

Mauriac  mentions  a  condition  caused  by  a  valve-like  ar- 
rangement of  the  distorted  mucous  membrane,  or  of  par- 
tii<11y  necrosed  cartilage,  where  the  dyspnoea  is  mostly  on 
expiration.  Of  course,  the  other  signs  of  air  hunger  are 
also  present  The  case  may  and  often  does  terminate  at 
this  stage  in  the  death  of  the  patient  from  exhaustion. 

The  more  frequently  fatal  stage  of  the  disease,  how- 
ever, is  after  cicatrization  is  well  advanced.  The  dyspnoea 
may  suddenly  be  relieved  for  the  time  being  by  the  expul- 
sion of  necrosed  pieces  of  cartilage  or  other  tissue  in  a  vio- 
lent paroxysm  of  coughing.  Cicatricial  bands,  however, 
form  and  gradually  cut  off  the  air  supply.  Tracheotomy, 
even  when  done  low  down,  is  often  of  no  avail,  the  stenosed 
portion  being  frequently  beyond  the  reach  of  a  tube. 

Where  this  cicatrization  and  contraction  come  on  slow- 
ly, and  it  may  be  of  all  degrees  of  rapidity,  patients  often 
live  for  a  surprisingly  long  time,  and  accustom  themselves 
to  breathing  through  a  very  narrow  lumen.  Thus  the  third 
stage  also  may  be  greatly  lengthened.  Complications  of 
abscesses,  perforations,  hiemorrhages,  etc.,  may  intervene, 
with  their  accompanying  symptoms,  at  any  stage  of  the  dis- 
ease. Coexisting  or  intercurrent  disease  elsewhere,  espe- 
cially simple  lobar  pneumonia  or  syphilitic  pneumonia,  may 
bring  the  scene  to  a  close. 

This  course,  with  all  the  three  stages,  may  be  run  in  a 
few  weeks,  or  it  may  extend  over  years. 

The  disease  is  to  be  diagnosticated  from — 

1.  Tubercular  disease. 

2.  Cancer  and  other  new  growths. 

3.  Lupus. 

4.  Leprosy. 

5.  Stork's  bleritiorrhcea. 

0.  Com[)ression  of  the  trachea  by  extrinsic  causes. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  the  laryngoscope  will 
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usually  decide  the  absence  of  laryngeal  disease  or  its  co- 
existence, but  in  some  cases  the  patient's  condition  is  such 
that  a  satisfactory  examination  is  impossible.  Mauriac  gives 
the  following  useful  points  in  diagnosticating  tracheal  from 
laryngeal  dyspnoea : 

1.  Constrictive  pain  along  the  trachea  or  behind  the 
sternum. 

2.  Excessive  stridor,  having  its  greatest  intensity  below 
the  larynx. 

3.  Preservation  of  the  voice. 

4.  Integrity  of  the  vocal  organs. 

5.  Lowering  of  the  larynx. 

Of  course  any  of  these  signs  may  be  absent  or  perverted. 
Infrequent  as  is  syphilis  of  the  trachea,  the  other  in- 
trinsic diseases — tuberculosis,  cancer,  lupus,  leprosy,  etc. — 
are  still  more  infrequent  without  disease  in  the  larynx.  I 
have  never  seen,  and  I  have  been  able  to  find  the  record  of 
only  one  case,  mentioned  by  Valette,  where  tuberculosis 
was  either  primary  or  confined  to  the  trachea  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  the  larynx.  When  subglottic  ulceration  is  seen  in 
the  mirror,  and  the  larynx  is  free,  there  is  the  strongest 
probability  that  the  disease  is  syphilitic  in  any  given  doubt- 
ful case. 

It  is  not.  necessary  to  speak  of  the  differential  appear- 
ance of  the  various  forms  of  ulceration  ;  they  are  well  un- 
derstood and  do  not  vary  here  from  types  elsewhere.  Seen, 
however,  in  the  laryngoscopic  mirror  in  a  dyspnoeic  patient, 
the  opinion  of  the  most  practiced  and  expert  observer  is  fre- 
quently of  limited  value.  Tuberculosis,  as  far  as  I  know, 
rarely  goes  on  to  a  high  degree  of  stenosis  of  either  the 
larynx  or  trachea  without  the  serious  and  advanced  involve- 
ment of  the  lungs.  The  presence  of  the  tubercle  bacillus  in 
the  sputum  would  of  course  settle  the  question  except  in 
those  cases  where  syphilitic  disease  coexists,  as  urged  by 
Rice  (23)  and  Schnitzler  (24)  to  be  not  infrequently  the 
case  in  the  larynx.  Without  a  history  of  syphilis  or  some 
other  local  lesion,  the  diagnosis  would  here  be  impossible. 

"Tuberculosis  of  the  trachea,"  as  Valette  observes,  "is 
usually  only  a  feeble  episode  in  the  laryngeal  and  pul- 
monary trouble  which  it  accompanies." 

The  absence  of  tubercle  bacilli  in  the  profuse  expectora- 
tion of  a  case  which  appears  as  far  advanced  as  do  those 
cases  of  tracheal  syphilis  when  they  come  under  observation 
is  a  stron"  presumption  against  tuberculosis.  The  admin- 
istration of  potassium  iodide  may  often,  but  not  always,  re- 
veal the  presence  of  syphilis,  but  in  many  cases  of  tracheal 
stenosis  from  other  causes,  this  may  be  attended  with  a 
verv  alarming  increase  of  the  dyspnoea,  f  have  seen  one 
such  instance.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  injection  of 
parataloid  or  Koch's  tuberculin.  Coexisting  syphilitic  dis- 
ease of  the  lung  would  render  the  differential  diagnosis  from 
tuberculosis  almost  impossible,  the  only  points  to  consider 
being  the  absence  of  the  tubercle  bacillus,  the  absence  of 
reaction  from  tuberculin,  and  the  marked  improvement 
which  might  follow  the  administration  of  potassium  iodide. 
The  absence  of  syphilitic  history  or  signs  is  of  but  little 
value,  and  their  presence  is  not  conclusive. 

To  tiie  trained  clinical  observer  there  is  a  peculiar  facies 
in  advanced  cases  of  pulmonary  consumption  that  is  almost 


pathognomonic.  Such  indefinable  impressions  are  proba- 
bly unscientific,  and  depend  largely  for  their  value  on  the 
personal  equation  of  the  observer,  but  in  obscure  cases  they 
are  not  to  be  disregarded,  and  may  at  least  lead  to  much 
careful  study  of  the  case. 

Primary  cancer  of  the  trachea  is  an  affection  of  the 
greatest  rarity.  Several  years  ago  Solis-Cohen,  in  Ashhurst's 
Encyclopcxdia  of  Surgery,  could  collect  only  thirteen  cases. 
Two  have  been  reported  since  by  Gerhardt  (25)  and  Koch 
(loc.  cit.).  The  former  bases  the  differential  diagnosis  in 
these  cases,  as  far  as  the  subjective  signs  go,  on  the  fact 
that  ulceration  in  cancer,  with  the  accompanying  irritation 
and  cough,  does  not  appear  until  after  the  growth  is  large 
enough  to  cause  marked  and  often  sudden  dypnoea,  while 
in  syphilis  cough  is  the  first  symptom  ;  but  in  a  case  of  be- 
nign tracheal  growth  I  have  seen  a  dry  cough  antedate  the 
dyspnoea  by  many  months. 

Tracheoscopic  examination  may  reveal  the  characteristic 
picture  of  a  fungoid  subglottic  tumor  instead  of  diffuse  ul- 
ceration. The  general  health  is  unaffected,  as  a  rule,  in  the 
early  stages  of  tracheal  cancer. 

I  am  acquainted  with  the  record  of  no  case  of  primary 
lupus  of  the  trachea,  although  Whipham  and  Delepine  (26), 
of  London,  have  reported  a  case  of  tubercular  lupus  of  the 
larynx,  trachea,  and  bronchi.  It  is  impossible,  therefore,  to 
say  anything  of  the  differential  diagnosis  in  such  a  case. 
The  absence  of  a  tendency  to  ulceration  and  the  presence 
of  the  small  shining  tubercles  of  lupus  would  be  the  things 
to  look  for  with  the  laryngoscope- 
Stork  (27)  has  reported  some  cases  of  blennorrhoea  of 
the  trachea,  the  disease  existing  also  in  the  nose  and  naso- 
pharynx. We  are  not  likely  to  see  such  a  case,  nor  one  of 
tracheal  leprosy,  in  this  country.  Stenosis  of  the  trachea 
due  to  external  causes  it  is  not  necessary  to  dwell  upon. 
Usually  the  accompanying  symptoms  reveal  the  nature  of 
the  case,  though  large  bronchial  glands  in  children  may 
give  rise,  especially  with  accompanying  lung  disease,  to 
great  trouble  in  the  diagnosis  between  tuberculosis  and 
congenital  syphilis.  Landgraf  mentioned  in  his  paper  a 
curious  case  of  hysterical  stenosis  of  the  trachea,  and  Lu- 
blinski,  in  the  discussion  which  followed  the  reading  of  the 
paper,  related  a  similar  one.  It  is  unnecessary  to  say  that 
the  differential  diagnosis  is  not  difficult  in  such  cases. 

Tracheal    gummata,    or    the    non-ulcerative    form    of 
tracheal    syphilis,   yield   usually   to    treatment   with    large 
doses  of  potassium  iodide.     Syphilitic  ulceration,  however,        . 
always  presents  a  grave  prognosis.     It  is  a  disease  which  is        I 
nearly  always  far  advanced  when  first  seen  or  when  the        ' 
diagnosis  has  been  made.    Even  when  ten)porarily  checked, 
it  easily  recurs,  and  cicatricial  stenosis  is  almost  sure  to  fol- 
low and  form  a  dangerous  menace  to  life.     This  gravity 
of  prognosis  applies  with   still    more    force  to  bronchial 
stenosis.     Nevertheless,  no    case    should    be    regarded  as       ' 
hopeless  where  the  vital  powers  are  not  irreparably  dam- 
aged.    In  America  there  is  only  one  answer  to  the  question 
of  drugs.    Iodide  of  pota.ssium  to  the  point  of  systemic  toler- 
ance, whatever  that  may  be  in  grains,  is  here  of  the  greatest 
Taluc.       Mercury  b\    inunction  or  by  the  mouth  may  be 
used  as  an  adjuvant,  but  the  iodide  should  be  graduallv  but 
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swiftly  increased  from  small  doses,  frequently  repeated,  to 
large  ones,  well  diluted  in  milk  or  water.  Careful  observa- 
tion of  the  patient's  respiratory  tract  must  be  made,  for, 
while  we  are  not  accustomed  to  see  oedema  of  the  mucous 
membranes  any  more  frequently  in  this  country  after  large 
doses  than  they  are  abroad  after  small,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  such  accidents  occasionally  occur,  even  in  a 
syphilitic  patient. 

Gouguenheim  quotes  Moissenet  and  Vidal  as  being  afraid 
even  of  what  is  regarded  in  France  as  large  doses  of  iodide 
in  these  cases,  because  they  fear  the  ulceration  will  heal  too 
quickly  and  the  cicatricial  stenosis  will  be  greater.  This 
fear  will  not  appeal  very  forcibly  to  the  imaginations  of 
manv  of  us.  A  pharyngeal  ulceration  certainly  suffers  no 
extra  damage  from  cicatrization  in  healing  quickly.  But, 
quickly  or  slowly,  the  contracting  cicatrix  is  the  dithcult 
problem  to  deal  with. 

When  the  stenosis  is  high  up,  O'Dwyer's  long  adult 
tubes  may  be  of  service.  Landgraf  and  Lublinski  have 
shown  that  it  is  possible  to  catheterize  and  dilate  the  trachea 
per  vias  naturales,  and  Landgraf  has  even  passed  a  tube  into 
a  bronchus  compressed  by  an  aneurysm  with  marked  tem- 
porary relief.  There  is  not  the  great  tendency  to  recon- 
traction  after  dilatation  that  is  observed  in  the  urethra,  for 
here  we  have  more  or  less  rigid  or  supported  walls.  Schrot- 
ter  has  obtained  an  idea  of  the  form  of  the  stenosed  open- 
ing by  passing  a  camel's-hair  pencil  saturated  with  wax  into 
the  trachea  and  thus  taking  a  cast  of  the  distorted  lumen. 
No  case,  however,  should  be  left  to  die  of  cicatricial  steno- 
sis without  opening  the  trachea  and  doing  a  thyreotomy  if 
necessary,  in  order  to  get  nearer  to  the  obstruction  and  fa- 
cilitate the  passage  of  hollow  sounds.  Schrbtter  succeeded 
in  giving  relief  in  one  case  of  bronchial  stenosis  by  this 
method. 

In  stenosis  of  the  upper  part  of  the  trachea  it  may  be 
possible  to  cut  away  the  obtruding  cicatricial  tissue.  These 
cases  should  be  looked  upon  as  desperate  ones,  in  which, 
without  surgical  relief  from  the  mechanical  impediment  to 
respiration,  a  painfully  lingering  death  is  a  certainty. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  patients  with 
syphilis  of  the  air-passages  have  been  benefited  and  cured 
by  the  occurrence  of  some  of  the  acute  febrile  diseases, 
such  as  scarlet  fever,  measles,  and  erysipelas  (28). 
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NOTES    ON 

SOME    SOUTHERN   HEALTH    RESOETS. 

By   FREDERICK    PETERSON,   M.  D. 

Thinking  that  a  few  desultory  observations  upon  some 
of  the  climatological  stations  of  the  South  made  during  a 
recent  trip  to  the  West  Indies  and  Suuthern  States  may  not 
be  uninteresting  to  the  general  medical  reader,  I  venture  to 
present  them  in  a  short  paper. 

Cuba. — The  proper  season  for  visiting  Cuba  is  in  the 
winter  from  December  to  March.  I  found  a  tropical  heat 
in  Havana  upon  my  arrival  in  March  that  was  not  alto- 
gether comfortable.  While  Havana  itself  is  ill-smelling, 
unhealthfnl,  and  not  well  equipped  with  good  hotels,  there 
are  suburbs  which  are  simply  delightful  as  places  of  resi- 
dence, in  particular  Vedado  and  Marianao.  In  these  places 
the  Northern  invalid  can  find  cozy  villas  nestling  in  tropical 
gardens  open  to  breezes  from  the  Gulf  wherein  the  wintry 
season  may  be  pleasantly  and  profitably  spent.  Vedado  is 
but  five  miles  from  the  city,  and  therefore  within  easy  reach 
of  the  fine  hydrotherapeutic  establishment  of  Dr.  Belot, 
and  the  Hotel  Choix  here  is  much  more  agreeable  than  the 
Inglaterra  or  Pasaje  of  the  hot  and  dusty  town.  The  sea- 
baths  of  Vedado  arc  exceptionally  fine  and  unique  in  char- 
acter. The  shore  is  rocky  and  the  baths  are  excavated  out 
of  the  solid  rock  within  a  few  feet  of  the  water's  edge. 
They  are  about  ten  feet  square  and  the  water  in  them  varies 
from  two  to  five  feet  or  more  in  depth.  As  they  communi- 
cate with  the  Gulf  by  tunnels,  the  water  is  constantly  fresh- 
ened, and  the  waves'  dashings  are  also  felt  in  them.  Mari- 
anao is  some  seventeen  miles  from  Havana  and  has  a  higher 
situation.  It  is  only  a  short  drive  to  the  sea-shore  from  this 
suburb,  and  here  also'  are  bathing  facilities  as  well  as  a 
yachting  club.     Still   fartlur  off,  several   Imurs  by  rail,  lie* 
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San  Dieco  de  los  Banos,  a  resort  much  frequented  by 
Cubans  as  a  health  station  on  account  of  the  springs  and 
baths,  which  are  particularly  efficacious  in  rheumatic  affec- 
tions. Back  in  the  mountains  are  various  places  hardly  as 
yet  fitted  for  the  reception  of  invalids,  which  some  time 
will  prove  valuable  additions  to  the  lists  of  the  climatolo- 
frist.  Patients  suffering  from  tuberculosis,  rheumatism,  and 
neurasthenia  will  find  Cuba  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  many 
of  our  own  resorts  in  many  points,  besides  which  it  pos- 
sesses the  novelty  of  a  tropical  flora  and  fauna  and  a  pict- 
uresqueness  of  towns  and  people  not  to  be  found  in  the  un- 
interesting and  monotonous  mainland  lying  immediately  to 
the  north  of  it.  Some  time  when  this  rich  island  shall  have 
thrown  off  the  Spanish  yoke  and  become  one  of  our  States, 
not  only  will  her  agricultural,  arboreal,  and  mineral  wealth 
be  enormously  developed  instead  of  lying  idle  as  now,  but 
we  shall  find  her,  from  a  mcdico-climatological  standpoint, 
one  of  our  richest  treasures. 

Florida. — This  State,  with  its  warm,  moist,  enervating 
climate-  its  endless  monotony  of  flat  sand;  its  tedious  and 
uninteresting  vegetation;  its  marshes  and  lagoons,  abound- 
\n<r  in  malaria ;  its  towns,  unpaved,  hot,  dusty,  and  composed 
for  the  most  part  of  the  desolate  and  cheerless  wooden 
buildings  which  make  them  a  blot  upon  the  landscape — this 
State  is  so  familiar  to  the  profession  that  it  would  be  diflicult 
to  add  a  word  that  is  new,  either  in  praise  or  in  criticism. 
There  are  towns  that  are  charming,  to  be  sure,  and  where 
the  visitor  may  find  a  pleasant  asylum  from  the  winds  and 
storms  of  the  North  during  the  later  winter  months;  and 
such  are  Tampa,  with  its  fine  new  Tampa  Bay  Hotel;  St. 
Augustine,  deservedly  famous  for  its  wonderful  caravansa- 
ries of  Spanish  architecture ;  some  of  the  places  that  lie 
upon  the  Indian  River;  and  towns  like  Sanford,  Palatka, 
and  Jacksonville.  In  these  at  least  there  are  means  for 
•whiling  away  the  tedium  of  existence,  either  with  gun,  rod, 
oar,  and  sail,  or  by  the  less  alluring  and  more  ordinary 
methods,  taking  part  in  the  gayety  and  forming  an  integer 
iu  the  pageant  of  the  hotels.  Suuiii  cuique !  This  is  all 
very  well  for  the  healthy  man  who  flies  the  rigors  of  a 
northern  zone  for  comfort  merely,  but  it  would  seem  that 
the  invalid  might  find  an  atmosphere  and  an  environment 
more  suited  to  his  malady  and  less  dispiriting  to  his  soul. 
Surely  in  a  few  years  we  shall  not  advise  the  consumptive  to 
go  to  Florida,  when  just  north  of  here  in  Georgia  and  the 
Carolinas,  and  in  the  Far  West,  arc  climates  better  adapted 
to  meet  the  exigencies  of  his  case. 

South  Carolina. — Some  twenty  miles  from  Charleston 
lies  Summcrville,  a  village  full  of  Northern  people,  who  win- 
ter on  this  low  ridge  of  pine-clad  sands,  which  rises  but  a 
few  feet  above  its  malarial  and  paludal  surroundings.  It  is 
comparatively  healthy  in  winter,  but  it  seems  a  pity  to  see 
hundreds  of  pretty  furnished  houses  on  Sullivan's  Island  iu 
Charleston  Ilarbor  unoccupied  the  whole  winter  (because 
this  island  is  one  of  the  summer  resorts  of  the  Southerners), 
when  tlicy  might  become  such  healthful  habitations  for 
Northern  invalids  who  now  crowd  into  the  squalid  cottages 
and  third-rate  boarding-houses  of  Summcrville.  It  is  doubt- 
ful if  the  air  of  the  latter  place  with  its  neighboring  marshes, 
:ind  even  adding  thereto  its  attenuate<l  piney  fiavor,  can  in- 


still such  new  visror  into  a  delicate  frame  as  the  balmy  ozon- 
ized sea-breezes  which  sweep  over  Sumter  and  Moultrie  to 
Sullivan's  Isle. 

But  four  or  five  hours  westward  from  Charleston  one 
strikes  the  "  pine-barrens  "  of  South  Carolina,  sand-dunes 
that  rise  to  the  height  of  six  or  seven  hundred  feet  above 
the  sea-level,  deep  woodlands  of  the  long-leaved  pine  cov- 
ering them  in  every  direction.  Aiken  is  at  the  highest 
point.  Coming  upward  from  the  moist  hot  South,  leaving 
the  unvarying  and  unending  flat  sands  and  marshes  of  Flori- 
da and  the  Carolina  coast,  one  has  a  sense  of  both  mental 
and  physical  rejuvenation  in  breathing  in  these  cool,  dry, 
terebinthine  airs.  One  is  quite  ready  to  believe  the  Aiken 
traditions  that  iron  never  rusts  there  and  that  molds  are 
unknown.  It  is  alleged  for  Aiken  that  it  is  the  driest  spot 
east  of  Colorado;  but  as  this  statement  is  also  made  for 
Summcrville  (a  suburb  of  Augusta,  Ga.),  for  Thomasville, 
Ga.,  and  for  Asheville,  N.  C,  one  is  somewhat  at  a  loss  as  to 
which  statement  to  credit.  The  average  relative  humidity 
of  Aiken  has  been  determined  to  be  58°  by  one  of  the  physi- 
cians residing  there.  Since  Augusta  is  70°  and  New  York  70°i 
the  unfortunate  victim  of  rheumatism  ought  to  find  in  Aiken 
a  dryness  adapted  to  his  complaint,  and  need  not  neces- 
sarily exile  himself  to  Egypt,  Cannes,  or  Hyferes,  although 
these  places  are  drier.  There  are  some  forms  of  nervous 
disease  which  will  do  well  in  Aiken.  They  are  neurasthenia, 
insomnia,  and  rheumatic  and  malarial  neuralgias.  For  con- 
sumption, Aiken,  in  common  with  Thomasville,  undoubtedly 
presents  the  best  advantages  of  any  resorts  east  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  They  are  warm  enough  for  winter  residence ; 
they  are  dry  ;  the  number  of  sunny  days  is  above  the  aver- 
age of  many  other  places  ;  the  soil  is  so  dry  that,  no  matter 
how  rainy  some  seasons  may  be,  yet  walking  out  of  doors 
is  never  impossible.  When  Florida  shall  have  ceased  to 
lure  the  patient  with  pulmonary  disease,  when  Asheville  shall 
again  take  its  legitimate  place  as  a  summer  and  not  a  win- 
ter resort,  when  the  fashion  of  wintering  in  the  Adirondacks 
with  delicate  lungs  shall  have  gone  the  way  of  the  Minne- 
sota craze,  then  shall  Aiken  and  Thomasville  still  remain 
the  mainstay  and  refuge  of  the  great  majority  of  such  tu- 
bercular patients  as  are  for  some  reason  or  other  forbidden 
Colorado  and  California.  This  is  said  without  intending  to 
deny  the  beneficial  effects  often  seen  in  consumptive  patients 
who  have  wintered  in  Asheville  or  Minnesota  or  the  Adi- 
rondacks, but  patients  who  have  improved  in  those  places, 
in  spite  of  the  inclemencies  of  the  wintry  weather,  would 
have  done  so,  I  believe,  by  making  any  change  at  all  from 
the  manner  of  life  they  were  leading — any  change  which 
would  insure  out-of-door  exercise,  hygienic  surroundings, 
plenty  of  pure  air,  and  a  difference  in  altitude  and  humidity. 

Georgia. — Thomasville  is  lower  than  Aiken  and  some- 
what warmer.  They  are  otherwise  much  alike.  The  pine- 
barren  region  reaches  to  Augusta,  but  tliis  city  is  low,  sur- 
rounded by  artificial  lakes  and  canals,  malarial,  unhealthful. 
Its  suburb,  Summcrville,  is  dry,  covered  with  pine  woods, 
and  has  the  advanta;fe  of  a  very  fine  hotel  for  invalids,  the 
Bon  Air.  It  is,  however,  much  lower  than  Aiken,  and  the 
proximity  of  Augusta  can  not  be  advantageous  from  a  sani- 
tary standpiiint. 
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One  should  not  pass  over  Georgia  without  a  reference  to 
one  of  its  most  remarkable  health  resorts.  Among  the 
SoHtherners  it  shares  with  that  fabulous  humbug  the  "elec- 
tropoise  "  the  notoriety  of  being  a  panacea  for  most  human 
ills.  I  refer  to  the  electric  mound  at  Hilinan.  Some 
sharper  discovered  a  mound  in  which  he  professed  to  find 
"  natural  electricity."  A  shaft  was  sunk  into  it  and  an  arti- 
ficial cavern  fifty  feet  long  by  twelve  feet  wide  was  exca- 
vated in  it.  This  was  divided  into  three  compartments, 
each  having  seats  for  twenty  or  more  people,  and  lighted  by 
holes  in  the  roof.  Now  you  may  learn  all  about  it  from  a 
twenty-seven  page  pamphlet,  or  from  the  fiequenters  of  the 
electric  sanitarium  close  at  hand.  The  end  of  the  cavity  is 
said  to  be  of  alum  rock,  and  in  this  the  electricity  resides. 
It  is  much  frequented  by  invalids,  and  often  sixteen  to 
twenty  people  are  taking  in  the  electricity  through  their 
bodies  disposed  in  various  attitudes  against  this  remarkable 
rock.  There  are  very  few  who  do  not  feel  the  subtle  cur- 
rent sooner  or  latter — if  they  wait  long  enough  !  The  sen- 
sation is  described  as  peculiar — similar  to  that  experienced 
when  one's  foot  goes  to  sleep.  Sometimes  there  is  a  de- 
cided pulsation,  it  is  said,  in  the  ends  of  the  fingers,  and 
again  a  feeling  as  of  being  delicately  pricked  by  a  thousand 
needles  may  be  perceived  for  hours  after  leaving  the  shaft. 
The  current  is  fitful  and  intermittent.  Now  you  feel  it,  and 
now  you  don't. 

It  would  be  curious  indeed  if  one  did  not  experience 
singular  sensations,  such  as  are  described,  sooner  or  latter, 
after  occupying  some  cramped  position  for  hours,  in  a 
gloomy  cavern,  surrounded  by  the  dim  and  grotesque  figures 
of  many  others  who,  like  himself,  were  in  that  condition  of 
expectant  attention  which  requires  but  the  slightest  sugges- 
tion or  auto-suggestion  to  transform  common  sensibility  as 
well  as  common  sense  into  a  belief  in  an  electric  mound. 
Rheumatism,  dyspepsia,  paralysis,  neuralgia,  lameness,  in- 
somnia, chronic  gout,  and  most  gyn;ecological  difficulties, 
are  some  few  of  the  disorders  cured  by  its  use. 

If  any  one  ever  doubted  the  existence  of  this  natural 
current  of  electricity  in  the  mound  at  Hilman,  all  doubts 
are  at  once  dispelled  by  the  expert  examination  made  by 
a  person  whose  experiment  I  transcribe  from  his  own  words 
(Italics  mine)  :  "Two  No.  16  copper  wires,  each  twelve  feet 
long,  were  inserted  into  the  walls  at  opposite  corners  of 
shaft  No.  1.  In  the  absence  of  a  scientific  galvanometer,  I 
introduced  into  the  circuit  of  these  w-ires  several  of  the  most 
equable  and  self-poised  patients  who  were  present,  to  see  if 
they  could  detect  any  current  from  the  wall  through  the 
wires.  Six  persons  were  introduced  in  succession,  and  all 
except  one  came  to  feel  in  the  wires  the  same  tingling  sen- 
sations derived  directly  from  the  wall." 

North  Carolina. — Asheville  and  Hot  Springs,  in  the 
western  part  of  the  State,  have  a  deserved  reputation  of 
being  both  high  and  dry.  They  are  respectively  2,400  and 
1,.330  feet  above  tide  water,  and  they  are  undoubtedly  the 
driest  of  any  of  our  Kastern  mountain  resorts.  There  is 
nothing  in  the  (Jatskill,  Green,  or  White  Mountains  to  com- 
pare with  this  region  for  beauty  of  scenery.  Asheville  has 
grown  enormously  during  the  past  three  or  four  years, 
owing  to  the  knowledge  of  its  cliraati'logical  features  which 


has  been  diffused  among  the  profession.  While  it  is  to  a 
certain  extent  an  all-the-year-round  resort,  there  are  some 
facts  in  this  connection  that  are  not  sufficiently  known: 
or  appreciated  by  physicians.  In  the  first  place,  we  have' 
not  been  wont  to  consider  it  a  summer  resort ;  but  this  it  is 
par  excellence.  The  mean  summer  temperature  is  "71  "3°.  It 
is  a  better  summer  than  winter  resort.  Moreover,  we  have 
been  accustomed  to  commend  Asheville  for  the  later  winter 
months,  and  in  this  we  have  made  a  great  mistake. 

The  Asheville  season  is  properly  the  nine  months  from 
the  1st  of  April  to  the  1st  of  January.  During  these 
months  it  is  everything  that  has  been  claimed  for  it.  But 
the  months  of  January,  and  particularly  February  and  March, 
are  cold  and  rainy.  Many  of  the  residents  of  Asheville  even 
spend  this  inclement  season  elsewhere.  This  past  winter 
was,  of  course,  extraordinarily  dismal  everywhere,  but 
another  such  season  as  was  passed  here  would  go  far  to  ruin 
this  resort  forever  as  a  health  station.  For  three  months 
there  was  constant  rain  and  fog.  When  we  take  into  con- 
sideration the  fact  that  the  superficial  soil  of  this  region  is 
mostly  red  and  yellow  clay,  and  that  there  are  no  pave- 
ments and  very  few  sidewalks  in  the  town,  we  can  realize 
the  unhappy  condition  in  which  invalids  were  placed  at 
this  time.  The  mud  was  from  one  to  two  feet  deep.  Such 
a  thing  as  riding,  driving,  or  walking  out  of  doors  was  not 
to  be  thought  of.  Some  of  the  streets  could  not  be  crossed 
for  months.  The  sooner  it  is  understood  that  these  three 
months  are  improper  ones  to  be  passed  at  Asheville,  the 
better  for  our  patients.  Going  from  here  a  little  farther 
south  to  the  dry  soils  of  Aiken  and  Thomasville,  the  in- 
valid may  spend  January,  February,  and  March  profitably, 
returning  to  the  mountain  region  for  the  rest  of  the  3'ear. 
What  has  been  said  of  Asheville  applies  also  to  Hot 
Springs.  Asheville  has  at  present  few  good  hotels.  A 
number  of  good  hotels  are  planned,  and  one — Kenilworth 
Inn — will  be  opened  next  season.  At  present  the  only 
place  that  can  be  recommended  for  invalids  is  the  Oakland 
Heights  Hotel,  which  partakes  partly  of  the  nature  of  a 
sanitarium.  It  is  clean,  quiet,  homelike,  beautifully  situ- 
ated ;  the  table  is  excellent,  and  connected  with  it  are  a 
fine  gynmasium  and  a  good  hydrotherapeutic  establishment. 

A  Concludin;/  Observation. — One  of  the  most  striking 
faults  in  many  of  the  Southern  resorts  is  the  almost  total 
neglect  by  hotel  and  boarding  house  keepers  of  precautions 
against  the  dissemination  of  tubercular  germs.  On  the  ve- 
randas sit  numerous  consumptive  patients,  who  carelessly 
cover  the  floor  with  their  expectorations.  There  they  are 
desiccated  by  the  warm,  dry  air,  and  undoubtedly  millions 
of  bacilli  are  wafted  by  the  light  winds  to  and  fro  about 
the  house.  While  cuspidors  are  commonly  to  be  found  in 
the  offices  and  smoking-rooms,  they  are  hardly  ever  distrib- 
uted about  the  piazzas  and  in  the  hallways  and  bedrooms. 
Even  if  they  are,  they  are  not  kept  half  filled,  as  they 
should  be,  with  water  or  some  antiseptic  soluiion.  If  this 
is  true  of  the  exterior  of  the  building,  what  may  we  not 
imagine  of  the  bed-chambers,  where  many  invalids  spend 
months  of  time  year  after  year  ?  Upon  this  poinl  I  shall 
quote  from  an  article  by  a  prominent  physician  in  an  im 
portant  tuliorcular  health  resort  as  follows: 
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"  For  a  number  of  years  I  have  resided  near  a  large 
hotel  which  during  the  winter  is  frequented  bv  a  number 
of  consumptives  in  every  stage  of  their  disease.  These 
people  in  expectorating  not  infrequently  miss  the  spittoon, 
and  the  muco-purulent  sputa  reach  the  carpet-covered  floor. 
Others,  again,  use  their  pocket-handkerchiefs  as  cuspidors, 
or,  as  I  have  seen  them  do,  they  spread  over  the'bed  a  larce 
newspaper  for  that  purpose,  preserving  it  until  the  physi- 
cian makes  his  visit,  in  order  that  he  may  see  the  amount 
and  character  of  the  expectoration.  Thus,  even  when  not 
deposited  upon  the  floor  in  the  first  instance,  the  sputum 
dries,  and  portions  of  it,  after  being  diffused  through  the 
atmosphere  of  the  rooms,  eventually  settle  upon  the  carpet. 
There,  mixed  with  dust,  the  bacilli  are  frequently  stirred 
up  hy  sweeping.  This  goes  on  for  months  ;  day  after  day, 
week  after  week,  the  process  is  repeated,  and  it  would  be 
difficult  to  devise  a  better  method  of  making  a  wholesale 
collection  of  tubercular  bacilli."  * 

Now,  this  being  true  of  a  hotel  where  every  summer 
the  carpets  are  beaten  and  the  rooms  whitewashed,  some 
slight  effort  at  least  being  made  to  dispel  these  dan- 
gerous unseen  enemies,  how  much  worse  must  it  be  in 
many  hotels,  and  particularly  boarding-houses,  where  no  at- 
tempt whatever  is  made  to  protect  invalids  and  visitors  from 
infection  !  Yet  it  is  to  these  places  we  send  our  patients 
with  delicate  lungs,  and  their  friends  and  relatives  go  with 
them,  unconscious  of  the  ambush  of  invisible  enemies  that 
awaits  them.  When  the  proprietors  of  hostelries  shall  have 
bestirred  themselves  to  learn  a  little  of  antisepsis,  the  risk 
will  be  less;  but  why  not  in  tlie  mean  time  advise  consump- 
tives to  build  their  own  cottages,  go  to  some  unfrequented 
farm-house,  or  take  refuge  in  tents? 


TWO  CASES  OF  INTERSTITIAL  KERATITIS 

OCCURRING    IN    THE 

TERTIARY  PERIOD  OF  .\CQUIRED  SYPHILIS. 
By    F.   \V.    MARLOW,    M.  D.,   M.  R.  C.  S.  E., 

SYRACUSE.    N.  Y., 

PRorESSOR   OF   OPUTHALMOLOGY   IN 

THE   MEDICAL  DEPARTMENT   "F  SYRACfSE   imiVEBSITY. 

Case  I. — Mr.  J.  E.  B.,  aped  thirty-nine,  was  referred  to  ine 
on  .January  4,  1885,  by  Dr.  W.  11.  Mills,  of  this  city. 

He  gave  a  hUtory  of  syphilis  acquired  twenty  years  pre- 
viously, for  which  lie  underwent  constitutional  treatment  of 
from  one  to  two  years'  duration.  For  the  past  five  years  the 
left  pupil  Las  been  dilated  and  near  vision  bhirred  ;  the  right 
has  been  in  a  similar  though  less  marked  condition  for  two 
yeuis. 

Condition  at  first  examination  : 

R.  V.  =  /y  partly  —  0-75  cyl.  180°  «.  P.  moderately  dilat- 
ed, not  round;  no  action  to  light;  fair  action  with  accomrno- 
datioii. 

ly.  V.  =  I  em.  P.  half  wide,  larger  than  R.  No  action  to 
light;?  flight  action  with  ace.  Had  been  wearing  R.  +  3'25 
I),  sph.     L.  +  3  D.  sph.  for  reading. 

lodido  of  potassium  was  prescribed  in  increasing  doses. 

March  nth. — R.  P.  slight  action  to  light  and  ace.;  -I-  0-75 
gl.  90°  gives  1  J.  p.  9". 


*  Aseptic  Climates  without  Altitude. 
N.-w  York  Mcdieal  Record,  Due.  22,  1888. 
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L.  P.  motionless ;    -I-  4  D.  gives  1  J.  p.  7j". 

May  13th. — Taking  thirty  grains  of  iodide  of  potassium  three 
times  a  day.  R.  P.  acts  well  but  not  fully  to  light,  and  with 
ace.  -I-  n-75  c.  90°  =  1  J.  p.  7i". 

L.  P.  acts  slightly  to  light:    -I-  4  D.  gives  1  J.  p.  6|". 

On  .June  14th  the  iodide  was  discontinued,  and  shortly  after- 
ward he  went  to  the  Thousand  Islands,  where  he  had  an  attack 
of  measles. 

On  July  23d  he  came  back,  saying  that  fourteen  days  pre- 
viously he  had  noticed  distant  vision  failing,  that  he  had  been 
on  the  water  a  good  deal,  that  sight  gradually  became  worse, 
and  much  worse  during  the  past  twenty-four  hours. 

Examination  showed  R.  V.  with  —  0-75  c.  180°  =  |  partly  ; 
slight  diffuse  haze  of  cornea,  most  marked  down-out,  and  slight 
ciliary  congestion. 

L.  V.  =  jSj.  partl_v.  Considerable  patchy  haze  all  over  cor- 
nea, dulling  the  iris  and  obscuring  the  fundus;  considerable  cili- 
ary congestion.  There  were  no  dots  on  either  cornea  at  this 
date. 

Mercury  internally  and  atropine  locally  were  prescribed. 

August  ■3d. — Much  less  haze  and  congestion.  L.  keratitis 
punctata  showing  the  typical  triangular  distribution  ;  very  lit- 
tle of  original  haze  left. 

13th. — Slightly  salivated.  Ordered  iodide  of  potassium  and 
nux  vomica. 

23d. — Haze  thinner.  Still  numerous  dots  on  back  of  L.  cor- 
nea, which  can  be  seen  only  by  direct  method  with  strong  con- 
vex lens  behind  the  mirror. 

SOth. — Haze  and  keratitis  punctata  much  less.  Some  mov- 
able dust-like  opacities  in  vitreous. 

R.  V.  =  I,  well. 

L.  V.  =  j%  1)  irlly. 

Gradual  improvement  took  place. 

On  September  'iSth  keratitis  punctata  had  entirely  disap- 
peared.    Opacity  in  vitreous  decidedly  thinner. 

L.  V.  =  f  partly  ;   -I-  4  D.  =  1  J.  p.  6f' . 

Although  my  case-book  contains  no  statement  of  the 
fact,  I  am  reasonably  sure  that  the  right  cornea  passed 
through  a  stage  of  keratitis  punctata  as  the  diffuse  haze 
disappeared.  The  vitreous  of  this  eye  remained  healthy 
throughout. 

Shortly  after  the  last  date  this  patient  went  west,  and 
the  final  result  to  the  left  eye  is  unknown  to  me. 

Case  11. — Mrs.  A.  B.,  aged  fifty-seven,  referred  to  me  by 
Dr.  .John  L.  HelTron,  of  this  city,  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for 
the  early  history  of  the  case. 

Mrs.  A.  B."s  daughter,  Mrs.  C,  had  a  primary  chancre  on 
the  lip  about  .January,  1882,  the  infection  being  transmitted, 
with  little  doubt,  by  the  use  of  a  public  driiikiug  fountain,  she 
having  at  the  time  a  cold-sore  on  her  lip.  She  was  married  in 
September  of  the  satne  year  and  gave  birth  to  a  female  child, 
who  never  hud  any  general  eruption,  but  at  the  age  of  six 
months  hail  inHnininaiion  and  ulceration  of  the  finger  nails  of 
both  hands,  yielding  ti)  mercurial  inunction.  Since  then  the 
child  has  had  various  syphilitic  nianilcstatious,  yielding  to  ap- 
propriate treatment.  The  husband  did  not  and  has  not  become 
infected. 

Mr,".  A.  B.  had  throughout  a  large  share  in  the  care  of  her 
grandchild,  and  in  the  spring  of  1.S84  her  own  health  began  to 
fail;  she  complained  (if  sore  throat,  but  no  primary  sore  was 
noticed.  She  came  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Heffron  on  July  22, 
1886.  Ili.s  notes  of  that  date  say  :  "  Mucous  patches  in  angles 
of  li|>s,  roof  of  mouth,  and  fauces ;  syphilides  on  skin  of  arms  and 
legs."     On  October  '24th  she  brought  a  note  from  Dr.  lletl'ron 
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in  which  he  says :  "  .  .  .  She  has  been  uoder  ray  care  since 
early  summer  for  a  tertiary  lesion  of  the  nose.  You  will  find  a 
depressed  scar  on  the  left  side  of  the  septum,  where  was  an  ul- 
ceration that  involved  all  the  soft  parts  and  bared  the  perioste- 
um and  cartilage  anteriorly.  .  .  .  She  has  taken  large  doses  of 
iodide  of  potassium  (as  high  as  one  hundred  and  fifty  to  two 
hundred  grains  in  twenty-four  hours)  and  tonic  doses  of  mer- 
cury. The  iodide  was  continued  all  summer,  but  in  gradually 
diminishing  doses,  and  on  October  1st  was  discontinued.  It  is 
since  tlie  discontinuance  of  the  iodide  that  the  eye  trouble  has 
appeared.  .  .  ." 

The  patient's  statement  was  tliat  three  weeks  ago  the  right 
eye  began  to  ache  and  get  red ;  that  for  a  little  more  than  a 
week  the  sight  has  been  smoky  and  Ijas  gradually  grown  worse. 

The  left  eye  has  always  been  defective.  Tliere  has  been  no 
change  in  it  recently. 

Examination  of  the  eyes  on  the  same  date  showed — 

R.  V.  =  ^  partly,  with  —  1-5  D.  sph.  /y  partly,  with  -|-  3'5 
D.  sph.,  reads  6  J.  slowly.  P.  3  mm.,  round,  acts  fairly  to  light. 
Well-marked  interstitial  keratitis  at  lower  and  central  part  of 
cornea.  Haze  patchy,  no  keratitis  punctata:  development  of 
new  vessels  in  the  cornea  from  limbus  of  conjunctiva  down-in. 
T.  n. 

Ophthalmoscope  shows  small,  irregular  myopic  crescent. 
Too  much  corneal  haze  to  be  sure  of  condition  of  optic  disc  and 
retina,  but  apparently  normal. 

L.  V.  less  than  /^  not  improved. 

P.  3  mm.,  cornea  quite  clear  (it  remained  so  throughout). 
Ophthalmoscope  shows  high  myopia,  opacities  in  vitreous,  and 
total  or  very  extensive  detachment  of  the  retina. 

Novemher  oth. — Haze  has  extended  all  over  the  cornea:  is 
thin  everywhere;  ?  thinner  down-in  than  on  first  visit.  Still 
some  vessels  in  cornea  in  that  situation  ;  very  little  congestion. 
V.  I  not  improved. 

13th. — Cornea  has  cleared  greatly.  Eye  almost  free  from 
congestion.     With  —  3  D.,  V.  =  -f^. 

2WA.  — With  — 2  D.  s.,  and  —  2  D.  cyl.  90°.,  \ .  = -^ 
partly.  Now  only  one  or  two  small  dots  on  cornea  (?  keratitis 
punctata).     One  floating  opacity  in  vitreous. 

Decemher  3d. — Fresh  haze  at  outer  portion  of  cornea. 

15th. — Haze  has  entirely  disappeared.  V.  =  ^\  with  cor- 
rection.    Several  floating  opatilies  in  vitreous. 

There  was  no  relapse  of  the  keratitis.  Eighteen  months 
or  two  years  later,  Mrs.  A.  B.  developed  symptoms  of  cere- 
bral disease,  and  after  a  lingering  illness  died. 

Cases  of  interstitial  keratitis  in  acquired  syphilis  have 
been  put  upon  record  by  Hutchinson,*  Alexander  f  (thir- 
teen cases),  Symons,  J  and  others,"  but  they  are  admittedly 
of  very  rare  occurrence;  indeed,  so  recently  as  1889,  in 
an  editorial  interpolation  in  Sclimidt-Iiimpler's  Ophthal- 
mology and  Ophthalmoscopy  (p.  413),  Dr.  D.  B.  St.  John 
Koosa  makes  this  statement:  "As  to  acquired  syphilis,  I 
think  it  is  very  rarely,  if  ever,  the  cause  of  diffuse  keratitis." 
In  the  cases  above  referred  to  and  in  those  now  described 
there  was  no  doubt  as  to  the  presence  of  syphilitic  infec- 
tion, both  from  the  history  and  from  the  presence  at  the 
time  of  the  examination  of  typical  syphilitic  le.sioDs. 

Hutchinson  says,  in  Syphilis:  "Keratitis  and  complete 
deafness  in  the  acquired  disease  are  almost  equally  rare, 

*  Syphilvi,  1887,  pp.  238-239. 

f  Suphiliji  unil  Auffe,  1889,  p.  41  et  wq. 

X  Tram.  OpIUh.  Soc,  United  Kingdom,  1886. 

"   Vide  Syphilvi  unJ  A  uijr. 


but  when  they  do  occur  it  is  in  the  secondary  period,  and 
they  are  symmetrical." 

Nettleship  describes  it  as  occurring  "  usually  "  in  the        ~v 
secondary  period. 

Symons's  case,  most  of  Alexander's,  and  both  of  my 
own,  belong  to  the  tertiary  period  ;  and  in  one  of  Alexan- 
der's and  in  one  of  my  own  the  disease  was  limited  to  one 
eye. 

It  might  be  objected  that  in  Case  I  the  keratitis  was 
directly  due  to  the  attack  of  measles.  I  am  not  aware  that 
any  case  has  been  recorded  of  diffuse  keratitis,  keratitis 
punctata,  or  vitreous  opacity  resulting  from  this  exanthem. 
Although  it  occurred  very  long  (twenty  years)  after  the 
primary  disease,  its  association  with  cycloplegia  and  my- 
driasis, and  its  rapid  improvement  under  mercurial  treat- 
ment, point  very  strongly  to  its  specific  nature. 

It  is  worthy  of  note,  though  the  relation  may  be  acci- 
dental, that  in  both  cases  the  inflammation  started  very 
soon  after  the  exhibition  of  large  doses  of  iodide  of  potas- 
sium had  been  discontinued. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  call  attention  to  the  contrast 
the  two  cases  just  described  present  to  those  occurring  in 
inherited  syphilis.  The  short  duration  of  the  disease,  the 
complete  clearing  of  the  cornea,  the  stage  of  keratitis  punc- 
tata, are  certainlv  events  not  frequently  observed  in  the 
somewhat  common  cases  of  diffuse  keratitis  due  to  inherited 
syphilis.  Oceasionallv,  however,  the  disease  is  of  the  se- 
verest and  most  prolonged  type,  resulting  in  serious  damage 
to  vision. 

In  connection  with  this  subject  it  may  not  be  out  of 
place  to  mention  that  I  have  observed  in  three  cases  of 
syphilitic  iritis,  after  the  acute  iritic  symptoms  had  passed 
off,  the  development  near  the  center  of  the  cornea  of  a 
single,  round,  soft-edged  spot  of  grayish  haze  in  the  sub- 
stantia propria,  the  cornea  finally  becoming  quite  clear.  In 
one  of  the  cases  keratitis  punctata  occurred  during  the 
clearing  process. 
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CACTINA : 

A  NEW  AND  VALUABLE   CARDIAC   STIMULANT. 

ITS  ORIGIN,  PHYSIOLOGICAL  ACTION,  THEUAl'EUSIS,  ETC. 

By   O.   M.  MYERS,   M.  D., 

ROCHESTEn,   N.  Y. 

Cactina  is  the  proximate  principle  of  the  plant  Cereus 
grandijlora  (the  night-blooming  cereus;  (Jer.,  Konigin  der 
Nacht),  natural  order  Cactacece,  which  is  indigenous  to 
tropical  America.  The  active  principle  has  been  success- 
fully isolated  by  Frederick  W.  Sultan,  Ph.  G.,  the  well- 
known  pharmaceutical  chemist  of  St.  Louis.  For  this  pur- 
pose he  employs  the  young  dowers  and  stems  of  the  Mexi- 
can variety,  in  which  the  yield  is  greater  and  more  constant 
than  in  other  species.  It  is  thus  described  :  "The  stem  is 
branching,  fleshy,  green,  and  five  or  six  angled.  The  angles 
are  beset  with  clusters  of  five  or  six  short  radiating  spines. 
The  numerous  imbricated  calyx  lobes  are  linear,  acute, 
brownish,  the  inner  ones  yellow.     The  flowers,  which  open 
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in  the  nin;ht,  are  ven-  fragrant  and  produce  an  orange-col- 
ored, internally  white  berry  the  size  of  an  egg.  The  flower 
of  this  species  is  decidedly  the  richer  in  active  principle 
and  yields  0*021  to  the  1,000,  or  over  two  per  cent.'' 

Physiological  Action.  —  Locally,  cactina  is  absolutely 
non-irritant,  a  ten-per-cent.  solution  applied  to  the  conjunc- 
tiva producing  no  noticeable  effect. 

Therapeutic  doses,  in  man  and  animals,  produce  an  ac- 
celeration of  the  pulse  and  a  rise  in  the  arterial  pressure. 

Toxic  doses,  in  animals,  produce  primarily  an  accelera- 
tion of  the  pulse-rate  and  a  rise  in  the  arterial  pressure,  buti 
secondarily,  notably  diminish  both.  The  cardiac  pulsations 
become  arrhythmical  and  finally  cease,  the  heart  being  ar- 
rested in  systole.  The  systoles,  just  before  death,  become 
very  incomplete,  probablj'  due,  as  will  be  shown  below,  to 
a  condition  of  superirritability  of  the  cardiac  ganglia. 
Death  is  preceded  by  tetanic  and  clonic  convulsions,  due  to 
overstimulation  of  the  motor  side  of  the  spinal  cord.  That 
the  convulsions  are  not  of  cerebral  origin  is  evident,  as 
they  occur  after  section  of  the  cord  in  the  upper  cervical 
region.  The  motor  nerves  remain  unaff'ected,  for,  after  the 
death  of  the  animal,  galvanization  produces  contraction  of 
the  muscle.  Cactina  is  therefore  a  powerful  motor  spinal 
stimulant. 

Experiment  No.   1. 
Normal  animal ;  dog;  iiidr//it,  6^5  kilon. 


Tore. 

Dose. 

PUI.8B. 

Press. 

UBE. 

RESPraA- 

TION. 

InaM. 

Remabks. 

M.,  S. 
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30 
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28 

8 
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28 

9 
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24 

11.20 
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13 

222 

202 

19 

15.26 

•01 

18 

190 

178 

IB 

20.12 

•04 

22 

164 

140 

22.20 

Clonic  and  tetanic  convul- 
sions. 

22..50 

Tracheal  cannula  inserted 
and  cord  cut  at  second 
cervical  vertebra.  Con- 
vulsions continue. 

23.40 

Death.  Faradaic  current 
to  motor  nerves  produces 
contraction. 

Autopsy  showed  marked 
spinal  hypera;mia,  and 
that  section  of  cord  was 
complete. 

In  a  dog,  after  section  of  the  vagi,  the  pulse-rate  and 
arterial  pressure  were  both  increased  by  an  injection  of  two 
centigrammes  of  the  drug,  and  a  strong  faradaic  current, 


when  applied  to  the    nerve  (vagus),  failed  to  arrest  the 
heart's  action.     (  Vide  Experiment  2.) 

EXPEKIMENT   No.    2. 
Ardnial  with  vagi  ctU  ;  cannula  inserted  ;  weight,  10  kilos. 


Time. 
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Press- 
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Galvanization  of  vagi 
to  arrest  the  heart. 
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5 
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84 

8 
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90 

8.30 

•03 

10 
12 
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180 

178 

40 
18 

Sympatlictics  cut. 

13.20 

•03 

14 

182 

164 

13 

16.30 

•05 

17 

168 

162 

18.22 

168 

Convulsions. 

22.10 

.... 

Death. 

After  section  of  the  pneumogastrics  and  the  sympa- 
ihetics  an  intravenous  injection  of  three  centigrammes  of 
cactina  still  maintained  a  decided  rise  in  the  arterial  press- 
ure and  an  acceleration  of  the  pulse-rate.  ( FiV/e  Experi- 
ment 2.)  A  fair  conclusion,  therefore,  is  that  the  drug  pro- 
duces these  effects  chiefly  hj  direct  stimulation  of  the  intra- 
cardiac accelerator  ganglion. 

In  the  dog,  after  an  intravenous  injection  of  five  milli- 
grammes of  cactina,  the  heart-rate  was  increased  from  180 
pulsations  a  minute  to  222  a  minute,  and  the  cardiometer, 
indlcjrting  normally  a  height  of  145  millimetres,  showed  an 
increase  of  the  arterial  pressure  by  a  rise  of  53  millimetres. 
(Vide  Experiment  1.)  If  an  animal  is  placed  under  the 
influence  of  cactina  and  the  cardiometer  applied,  the  blood- 
pressure,  as  before  stated,  will  register  about  198  niillinie- 
tres.  Xow,  if  the  spinal  cord  is  cut  high  up,  thereby  inter- 
cepting the  impulses  from  the  medullary  vaso-motor  center, 
the  arterial  pressure  will  instantly  drop  about  twenty  milli- 
metres. This  would  indicate  that  the  increased  pressure 
was  not  wholly  due  to  increased  cardiac  action,  but  a  result 
of  stimulation  of  the  vaso-motor  center  in  the  brain. 

Summary. — Cactina  in  therapeutic  doses — 

1.  Increases  (he  mttsculo-motor  energy  of  the  heart,  prob- 
ably through  its  influence  upon  the  intracardiac  motor  and 
accelerator  ganglia,  in  consequence  of  which  the  cardiac 
impulses  become  regular  and  much  stronger. 

2.  Elevates  the  arterial  tension,  increasing  correspond- 
ingly the  height  and  force  of  the  pulse  wave.  This  is  pro- 
duced by — fj,  increased  cardiac  action  ;  6,  stimulation  of  the 
vaso-motor  center  at  the  base  of  the  brain. 

3.  Influences  the  nerrons  si/stem  by  its  direct  action  upon 
the  motor  centers  of  the  spinal  cord,  thus  increasing  the  re- 
flexes and  elevating  the  general  nervous  tone.  Herein  cac- 
tina resembles  strychnine,  and  other  points  of  siniil.-irity  arc 
evinced  by  clinical  obscrvatiim. 

Thirdjieiilics. — It    l.'gjially  fullows,  if  conclusions  as  to 
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its  physiological  action  are  correct,  that  in  cactina  we  have 
a  powerful  cardiac  tonic-stimulant.  Clinical  observation 
teaches  that  its  greatest  value  is  manifest  in  functional  dis- 
turbances of  the  heart,  as  simple  dilatation  and  cardio-mus- 
cular  atony  (resulting  from  deficient  innervation  and  nutri- 
tion) without  organic  lesions.  If  valvular  disease  exists, 
accompanied  with  dilatation,  the  drug  would  seem  to  be 
clearly  indicated.  In  conditions  of  cardiac  and  general 
muscular  relaxation  with  impaired  nerve  energy,  and  in 
cases  of  "irritable  heart,"  ''tobacco  heart,"  etc.,  the  drug 
accomplishes  excellent  results;  probably  by,  a,  stimulation 
of  the  spinal  motor-nerve  centers;  b,  constantly  stimulating 
the  heart  muscle  to  action  and  thereby  increasing  its  nutri- 
tion and  development. 

A  special  indication  for  its  use  is  during  the  critical 
periods  of  adynamic  fevers,  as  it  combines  the  elements  of 
a  heart  and  spinal  motor  stimulant. 

Unlike  digitalis,  cactina  may  be  administered  contina- 
ously  without  fear  of  exciting  gastric  disturbance,  and  the 
objectionable  cumulative  action  of  the  former  drug  is  en- 
tirely absent.  In  short,  cactina  may  be  employed  with 
benefit  in  all  varieties  of  functional  cardiac  and  circulatory 
disturbances  and  in  organic  heart  disease,  except  in  cases 
oi  mitral  stenosis,  where  digitalis  is  to  be  preferred  on  ac- 
count of  its  power  of  prolonging  the  diastolic  period,  thus 
affording  the  ventricle  power  and  time  to  entirely  empty 
itself.  Per  contra,  in  aortic  insufficiency,  the  short  diastole 
produced  by  cactina  allows  no  time  for  regurgitation  of 
blood  into  the  ventricle,  whereas  digitalis,  by  prolonging 
the  diastolic  period,  favors  just  what  we  should  seek  to 
prevent. 

Preparations  of  Cereus  grandijlora,  C.  Bonplandii,  C. 
McDonaldii,  and  other  allied  varieties,  have  long  since  been 
employed  in  medicine,  but  the  results  have  been  uncertain. 
This  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the  yield  of  active 
principle  varies  greatly  in  the  different  species  of  the  plant 
and  in  the  same  species  in  different  habitats.  Under  such 
circumstances  the  strength  of  preparations  would  neces- 
sarily be  so  inconstant  as  to  make  them  unreliable  for  use. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  many  other  valuable  drugs,  such  as 
cannabis  indica,  ergot,  etc.,  of  which  two  preparations  of 
the  same  strength  can  hardly  be  found.  This  difficulty  has 
been  entirelv  obviated  in  the  case  of  Cereus  grandijlora,  for, 
by  the  isolation  of  its  active  principle,  we  have  the  means 
of  employing  it  in  constant  and  definite  quantities. 


Besorcin  in  Sodent  Ulcer. — According  to  the  Brilixh  and  Colonial 
Drutjiivil,  "  Hoeck  hijs  <)lit:iinf(J  unusually  good  results  by  treating  rodent 
ulcer  with  Unna's  resorcin  plaster,  and  selects  two  cases  as  examples. 
In  one  tliore  wa.s  an  ulcer  un  inch  and  a  half  square,  nliicli  liad  lasted 
ten  years.  The  surface  wa.s  everywhere  open,  moist,  and  suppurating. 
The  resorein  plaster  was  applied  and  changed  daily.  After  n  few  days 
conniderahle  improvement  was  observed,  and  after  two  months  the  whole 
ulcerated  surface  was  healed  over,  only  here  and  there  being  a  minute 
oozing  point.  In  the  second  case  the  ulcer  had  lasted  for  six  months, 
and  was  about  a  centimetre  s(|uare,  with  raised  infiltrated  borders.  Ex- 
cision wa.s  declined  (the  patient  was  about  eighty-two  years  old),  and 
resorein  plaster  was  applied.  In  seven  weeks,  when  the  patient  was 
accidentally  met,  the  ulcer  was  found  to  have  been  long  healed,  and 
treatment  given  up.  A  shallow,  slightly  reddened  cicatrix  remained. 
Unna  reports  a  similar  case.'* 
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A   TOOTH   PLATE   LONG   IMPACTED   IN   THE   (ESOPHAGUS. 

At  the  present  time,  when  the  mortality  after  very  severe 
operations  is  so  small,  it  seems  strange  that  a  patient  should 
suffer  for  so  long  a  time  from  the  dysphagia  dependent  on  the 
presence  of  a  tooth  plate  in  the  oesophagus,  and  almost  in- 
credible that  a  surgeon  should  seriously  attempt  to  remove 
such  a  body,  impacted  for  so  long  a  time  as  five  years  and  nine 
months,  by  means  of  instruments  introduced  through  the 
mouth.  But  Mr.  Turner  records  a  case  in  the  Lancet  for 
May  2d,  in  which  a  silver-gilt  tooth  plate  with  three  gold 
hooks  and  carrying  three  teeth  was  known  to  have  been 
swallowed  on  a  certain  date,  more  than  five  years  before 
the  patient  came  under  his  observation.  During  this  time 
the  dysphagia  had  varied,  but  had  always  been  present, 
and  there  had  been  occasional  dyspnoea.  Only  liquid  food, 
occasionally  thickened  with  minced  meat  or  bread  crumbs, 
could  be  taken.  Mr.  Furner  says  that  when  he  first  saw  the 
woman  a  probang  passed  down  the  oesophagus  met  with  ob- 
struction ten  inches  and  a  half  from  the  teeth ;  a  coin-catcher 
got  hold,  but  traction  only  seemed  to  tilt  the  plate  into  the 
surrounding  tissues.  A  long  oesophageal  forceps  gripped  the 
body  firmly,  but  slipped  off,  and  no  fresh  hold  could  be  ob- 
tained. The  patient  declined  further  treatment  at  that  time, 
but  returned  three  months  later  for  the  operation  of  oesopha- 
gotomy.  The  plate  was  removed  through  an  incision  in  the 
posterior  wall  of  the  oesophagus.  It  was  found  lying  in  large 
part  in  a  sac  to  the  right  of  the  oesophagus,  and,  even  when  it 
was  within  the  reach  of  the  surgeon's  fingers,  a  strong  forceps 
and  the  exertion  of  considerable  force  were  required  to  remove 
it.     The  patient  made  a  good  recovery. 

In  the  light  furnished  by  the  disclosure  of  the  actual  con- 
dition at  the  time  of  operation,  there  is  little  doubt  that  Mr. 
Furner  rejoices  over  his  failure  to  dislodge  that  foreign  body 
in  his  first  attempt.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  of  a  much  more 
hazardous  operation  than  the  dislodgment  of  a  foreign  body  of 
such  shape  from  the  tissues  of  the  oesophagus,  where  it  liad  lain 
imliedded  for  so  long  a  time,  and  its  removal  by  being  dragged 
upward  into  the  pharynx.  From  the  long  period  of  its  reten- 
tion the  inference  was  justifiable,  and  indeed  unavoidable,  that 
it  had  become  imbedded  to  a  greater  or  lesser  degree,  and  that 
its  dislodgment  would  cause  lacerations  in  the  fleso[)hageal 
walls  which  would  be  very  liable  to  be  increased  by  the  trac- 
tion incident  to  its  being  drawn  upward,  even  though  the  walls 
of  the  oesophagus  above  that  point  escaped  injury.  Such 
lacerations  would  bo  dangerous  to  the  highest  degree  on  ac- 
count of  hajmorrhage  and  of  the  escape  of  food  through  them 
into   the   surrounding  tissues,   and  the  danger  would  not  be 
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lessened  by  the  fact  that  the  presence  of  such  lacerations  eonld 
not  be  ascertained,  or  the  lacerations  repaired  without  recourse 
to  the  operation  which  it  was  hoped  could  be  avoided. 


POLYMASTIA  AND   ITS   RELATION   TO   NEOPLASMS. 

Mb.  Rogeb  Williams,  F.  R.  C.  S.,  has  contributed  to  the 
Journal  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology,  vol.  xxv,  his  views  con- 
cerning the  evolution  of  supernumerary  mammary  glands.  He 
combats  the  opinions  that  have  lately  been  expressed  that  these 
abnormities  are  of  the  nature  of  "  sports  "  (lusns  naturce).  Such 
an  opinion,  he  avers,  is  incompatible  with  the  principles  of  he- 
redity, which  recognize  the  mammary  gland  as  a  highly  special- 
ized organ  and  one  that  is  too  complex  in  its  evolution  to  be 
comprised,  in  any  of  its  developments,  among  the  erratic  crea- 
tions of  nature.  According  to  the  doctrine  developed  by  the 
writer,  the  mamma  is  a  sebaceous  gland  specialized  up  to  its 
present  condition  by  gradual  processes.  The  nipple  is  one  of 
the  later  amplitications,  since  it  is  not  found  in  the  ornithor- 
rhyncus;  it  does  not  develop  until  the  glandular  elements  have 
been  fully  formed.  Mr.  Williams  infers  from  his  investigations 
that  there  were  originally  no  fewer  than  seven  pairs  of  glands 
upon  the  ventral  aspect  of  the  body,  instead  of  the  single  pair 
that  has  survived  in  the  pectoral  region,  and  that  three  of  these 
pairs  were  above  and  at  least  three  were  placed  below  and  in- 
teriorly to  the  surviving  pair.  Mr.  Williams  has  found  about 
fifty  cases  of  polymastia  recorded  in  the  periodical  literature  of 
recent  years,  and  he  has  made  notes  of  the  reported  tendency 
in  supernumerary  mammary  structures  to  the  development  of 
neoplasms.  It  was  stated  in  regard  to  seven  of  these  fifty  cases 
that  fibro-adenoma  had  its  origin  in  the  erratic  mammae,  or 
about  seven  per  cent.,  and  nearly  the  same  proportion  of  cases 
of  cancer  had  a  like  location. 


MINOR  PARAGRAPUS. 

SPORADIC   CRETINISM. 

Dr.  Railtos,  in  the  BritUh  Medical  Journal  for  March  28th, 
reports  two  cases  of  this  disease.  The  patients  were  brothers, 
and  the  family  history  threw  no  ligh,t  upon  the  astiology  of  the 
disease.  The  eldest  was  eleven  years  of  age  and  had  the  symp- 
toms to  a  marked  degree.  The  features  were  broad  and  coarse, 
the  eyes  were  set  wide  apart,  and  the  root  of  the  nose  was  tiat- 
tened,  while  the  alio  and  septum  wore  thickened  and  the  nos- 
trils dilated.  The  thick,  everted  lips  were  habitually  open,  with 
a  large  tongue  protruding  between  them.  The  e-vpression  was 
calm  but  vacant,  and  he  rarely  spoke  and  never  formed  a  sen- 
tence. The  thyreoid  gland  was  present  and  could  be  felt  as  a 
small,  firm  body.  There  were  no  pseudo-lipouiata.  The  younger 
brother  was  six  years  of  age  and  showed  the  characteristic 
signs  to  a  much  lesser  degree.  There  was  a  small  thyreoid 
gland,  but  there  were  no  psendo-lipoinata  about  the  neck  or 
body.  The  distinction  recently  drawn  by  Bourneville  between 
endemic  and  sporadic  cretins  the  author  believes  to  be  unne- 
cessary. The  former  are  said  to  be  descended  from  goitrous 
parents,  while  the  latter  are  not.  (ienerally  si)eaking,  this  is 
correct.  It  has  also  been  asserted  that  the  subjects  of  endemic 
cretinism  are  frequently  goitrous  and  have  no  pseudo-lipomata 
in  the  supraclavicular  regions  or  elsewhere,  while  the  subjects 


of  sporadic  cretinism  are  invariably  without  thyreoid  glands 
and  present  the  pseudo-lipomata.  As  a  matter  ot  fact,  the  two 
forms  not  only  present  the  closest  identity  in  symptoms,  but 
have  now  been  conclusively  proved  to  depend  upon  the  same 
fundamental  pathological  condition — namely,  loss  of  function 
of  the  thyreoid  gland.  It  is  the  author's  belief  that  the  differ- 
ence between  the  two  is  sufficiently  marked  by  the  terms  en- 
demic and  sporadic  cretinism,  but  that  it  is  not  sufficiently  great 
to  warrant  their  being  accepted  as  two  different  diseases. 


THE   CONDITION   OF    THE    LEFT    SIDE   OF    THE   HEART    IN 
MITRAL   LESIONS. 

The  Oazzetta  degli  ospittdi  for  April  12tli  contains  a  notice 
of  Briquet's  recent  work  on  this  subject.  After  giving  the 
measurements  of  the  normal  heart,  the  author  proceeds  to 
study  the  effects  e.ierted  by  mitral  lesions,  first  upon  the  left 
auricle,  and  then  upon  the  left  ventricle.  The  following  are 
his  principal  conclusions  :  The  left  auricle  is  dilated  and  hyper- 
trophied  in  mitral  insufficiency  and  stenosis,  either  single  or 
combined.  Dilatation  prevails  in  insufficiency,  hypertrophy  in 
stenosis.  The  left  ventricle  is  neither  hypertrophied  nor  dilated 
in  pure  mitral  insutiiciency.  The  left  ventricle  is  not  hyper- 
trophied, hut  its  cavity  is  diminished  in  size,  in  pure  mitral 
stenosis.  The  left  ventricle  is  neither  hypertroi)hied  nor  dilated 
in  insufficiency  combined  with  stenosis  of  the  mitral  valve. 
When,  in  a  case  of  mitral  affection,  there  exists  hypertrophy  of 
the  left  ventricle,  the  cause  must  be  sought  elsewhere.  This 
cause  may  be  various  and  may  have  its  seat  at  the  aortic  orifice 
or  in  the  arterial  system,  the  pericardium,  the  kidneys,  etc. 


LIEBKEICH'S   CANTHARIDIN. 

In  a  letter  to  the  Unirersity  Medical  J/«<7«rmf,  Dr.  Walter 
F.  Atlee,  of  Philadelphia,  after  alluding  to  the  well-known  fact 
that  lanolin  is  nothing  new,  having  been  familiar  to  Pliny,  re- 
marks that  the  same  ancient  author  spoke  of  various  prepara- 
tions of  cantharis  being  used  for  the  same  purpose  for  which 
Dr.  Liebreich  has  brought  his  cantharidin  forward.  Dr.  Atlee 
conjectures  that  we  may  soon  hear  of  orin,  inasmuch  as  Pliny 
extolled  the  efficacy  of  eggs  in  erysipelas,  burns,  and  pimples. 


THE   MEDICAL  NEWS,   OF   PHILADELPHIA. 

With  the  issue  for  June  6th  Dr.  llobart  Amory  Hare  retired 
from  the  editorship,  and  the  Xeics  announced  that  he  was  to  be 
succeeded  by  Dr.  George  M.  Gould,  of  I  hiladelphia.  Our  ex- 
cellent contemporary  is  to  be  congratulated  on  the  acquisition 
of  so  accomplished  a  man  as  its  editor.  Dr.  (iould's  ability  as 
a  writer  is  well  known,  and  we  do  not  doubt  that  he  will  dis- 
play the  other  qualities  needed  in  editorial  work. 


THE   RUSH  MEDICAL  COLLEGE,   OF  CHICAGO. 

The  appointment  of  Dr.  .John  B.  Hamilton,  late  surgeon- 
general  of  the  Marine  Hospital  Service,  to  the  chair  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  surgery  and  clinical  surgery  in  the  Rush  Medical  Col- 
lege seems  to  us  most  judicious.  Dr.  Hamilton's  well-known 
energy  and  his  devotion  to  surgery  may  be  counted  on  to  en- 
hance the  efficiency  of  the  college  materially. 


ITEMS,    ETC, 


The  Society  of  the  Alumni  of  BbUevue  Hospital. — At  the  forty- 
lirst  mcctiug,  held  on  Wtilucsdiiy,  the  3d  insl.,  otliccrs  for  the  ensuing 
year  were  elected  as  follows:  President,  Dr.  Eglwrt  LcFevrc;  vice- 
president,  Dr.  VV.  R.  Tcnvnsend  ;  secretary,  Dr.  William  N.  Hubliard; 
treasurer,  Dr.  R.  .1.  Carll.-lo. 
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Infections  Diseases  in  New  York. — We  are  indebted  to  the  Sanitary 
Bureau  of  the  Health  Department  for  the  following  statement  of  cases 
and  deaths  reported  during  the  two  weeks  ending  June  9,  1891 : 


DISEASES. 


Week  ending  June  2. 


Typhoid  fever 9 

Scarlet  fever 218 

Cerebro-spinal  meningitis 4 

Measles 316 

Diphtheria 107 

Small-pox 0 

Varicella ,      5 

Whooping-cough 3 

Erysipelas .      2 

Mumps 0 


Week  ending  Jnne  9. 


1 


The  Ohio  State  Medical  Society  will  hold  its  forty-sixth  annual 
meeting  at  Sandusky  on  Wednesday,  Thursday,  and  Friday,  the  IVth, 
18th,  and  19th  inst ,  under  the  presidency  of  Dr.  W.  J.  Conklin,  of 
Dayton.  Besides  the  president's  address,  entitled  A  Page  of  iledical 
History:  Moliere  and  the  Doctors,  the  programme  includes  the  follow- 
ing titles : 

The  Surgical  Treatment  of  Chronic  Catarrhal  Appendicitis,  by  Dr. 
R.  Harvey  Reed,  of  Mansfield:  Notes  on  the  Treatment  of  Syphilis,  by 
Dr.  W.  T.  Corlett,  of  Cleveland ;  A  Plea  for  a  More  Extended  Super- 
vision of  the  Parturient  Woman,  by  Dr.  D.  R.  Silver,  of  Sidney ;  Her- 
nia, by  Dr.  Dudley  P.  Allen,  of  Cleveland ;  Carcinoma  a  Form  of  Per- 
verted Nutrition,  by  Dr.  H.  J.  Herrick,  of  Cleveland  ;  A  Rare  Case  of 
Pelvic  Dropsy ;  Operation ;  Cure,  by  Dr.  J.  F.  Baldwin,  of  Columbus ; 
Spinal  Supports,  by  Dr.  S.  L.  McCurdy,  of  Dennison ;  Compound  Gan- 
glia r  Treatment  by  Operation,  by  Dr.  C.  S.  Hamilton,  of  Columbus ; 
Three  Cases  of  Radical  Cure  of  Hernia  by  the  Use  of  the  Buried  Anti- 
septic Animal  Suture,  by  Dr.  F.  C.  Larimore,  of  Mt.  Vernon ;  The  A. 
C.  E.  Mi.xture,  by  Dr.  J.  C.  Reeve,  of  Dayton;  Anaesthetics;  the  Dan- 
gers in  the  Use  of  Chloroform  as  compared  with  Sulphuric  Ether,  by 
Dr.  E.  H.  Hyatt,  of  Delaware;  Tuberculin  in  the  Treatment  of  Tuber- 
culosis, by  Dr.  ,1.  T.  Whittaker,  of  Cincinnati ;  Influenza,  by  Dr.  D.  N. 
Kinsman,  of  Columbus;  Convergent  Squint  and  its  Cure,  by  Dr.  C.  W. 
Tangeman,  of  Cincinnati ;  Some  Facts  every  Practitioner  ought  to  know 
about  Squint,  by  Dr.  A.  R.  Baker,  of  Cleveland ;  The  Treatment  of 
Retention  from  Hypertrophy  of  the  Prostate,  by  Dr.  N.  P.  Dandridge, 
of  Cincinnati;  Fracture  of  the  Dorsal  Vertebra;,  by  Dr.  A.  W.  Ride- 
nour,  of  Massillon ;  Report  of  Cases,  with  Comments,  by  Dr.  T.  A. 
Reamy,  of  Cincinnati;  Removal  of  the  Uterine  Appendages;  Supple- 
mental Report,  by  Dr.  R.  B.  Hall,  of  Cincinnati ;  The  Operative  Treat- 
ment of  Uterine  Cancer,  by  Dr.  D.  Tod  Gilliam,  of  Columbus;  High 
Amputation  of  the  Cervix,  by  Dr.  B.  F.  Hart,  of  Marietta ;  Cases  of 
Extra-uterine  Gestation,  by  Dr.  W.  D.  Hamilton  and  Dr.  C.  S.  Hamil- 
ton, of  Columbus;  The  Value  of  Draining  the  Pelvis  in  Case  of  Bleed- 
ing after  Operations,  by  Dr.  M.  .Stamm,  of  Fremont;  Modem  Methods 
of  Treatment  for  Nose  and  Throat  Diseases  accessible  to  the  General 
Practitioner,  by  Dr.  James  E.  Nichols,  of  New  York ;  Tonsillotomy 
»nd  After-treatment,  by  Dr.  T.  V.  Fitzpatrick,  of  Cincinnati ;  Intuba- 
tion, by  Dr.  George  Goodhue,  of  Dayton;  Papilloma  of  the  LaryTix; 
Case,  by  Dr.  A.  B.  Thra.sher,  of  Cincinnati ;  Exploratory  Incision  of 
the  Knee  Joint,  by  Dr.  B.  Merrill  Rickets,  of  Cincinnati ;  Gonorrhoea 
in  Women,  by  Dr.  C.  N.  Smith,  of  Toledo ;  Home  versim  Hospital 
Treatment  of  the  Insane,  by  Dr.  A.  B.  Richardson,  of  Cincinnati; 
HypcTcmesiB  f;rovidamm,  by  Dr.  W.  A.  Dickey,  of  Tilfin;  Tests  for 
Albumin,  by  Dr.  W.  B.  Davis,  of  Cincinnati;  The  Limitations  of  Der- 
matology, by  Dr.  Edwarrl  Preble,  of  Cleveland  ;  Spinal  Concussion,  by 
Dr.  G.  W.  Crile,  of  Cleveland  ;  and  Salpingitis,  with  a  Report  of  Two 
Case*,  by  Dr.  A.  U.  Walker,  of  Canton. 

The  Ute  Dr.  Fordyce  Barker. — At  u  meeting  of  the  merlical  board 
of  Bellevuc  Hospital  held  on  June  1,  1891,  the  following  resolutions 
were  adopted : 

Rnolrrd.  That  it  is  with  the  deepest  sentiments  of  regret  that  this 
board  hos  learned  of  the  death  of  Fordyce  Barker,  M.  D.,  LL.  D,,  who 
has  been  identified  for  so  many  years  with  the  medical  staff  of  this  hos- 
pital as  one  of  its  most  distinguished  and  deservedly  esteemed  mem- 


bers, that  his  removal  at  this  time  is  felt  by  his  colleagues  as  a  special 
loss  to  this  institution ; 

Resolved,  That  in  Dr.  Barker  his  colleagues  have  always  recognized 
a  man  of  exceptional  endowments,  both  of  mind  and  of  education, 
which  made  him  the  ornament  and  pride  of  medicine,  which  caused  him 
to  be  an  example  in  these  respects  to  his  fellows  ; 

Resolved,  That  the  thirty-five  years  spent  in  ministering  to  the  sick 
in  this  hospital  with  the  faithfulness  to  that  duty  which  characterized 
Dr.  Barker  is  of  itself  a  testimony  to  the  worth  of  the  life  which  has 
now  closed.  But,  in  addition  to  this.  Dr.  Barker  used  the  opportunities 
of  his  connection  with  this  hospital  to  teach  others  by  his  experience, 
by  his  wide  knowledge,  by  his  exceptional  skill,  and  by  his  great  liter- 
ary gifts,  to  an  extent  which  has  been  widely  appreciated  by  the  whole 
medical  profession  in  America  and  abroad. 

[Signed.]  George  Woolset,  M.  D., 

Secretary  of  the  Medical  Board. 

The  Lehigh  Valley  Medical  Association  will  hold  its  eleventh  an- 
nual meeting  in  Mauch  Chunk,  Pa.,  on  Thursday,  the  25th  inst.  There 
will  be  an  address  by  the  retiring,  president.  Dr.  Lewis  H.  Taylor,  and 
Dr.  Howard  A.  Kelly,  of  Baltimore,  will  read  a  paper  on  Injuries  to  the 
Vaginal  Outlet. 

Coltunbia  College. — The  annual  commencement  exercises,  including 
those  of  the  School  of  Medicine  (the  College  of  Physicians  and  Sur- 
geons),  were  held  on  Wednesday  evening,  the  10th  inst. 

Syracuse  University. — The  annual  meeting  of  the  alumni  of  the 
School  of  Medicine  was  held  on  Thursday,  the  11th  inst.,  the  day  of 
the  commencement  exercises. 

The  New  York  State  Medical  Association. — The  seventh  amiual 
meeting  of  the  Third  District  Branch  will  be  held  in  Binghamton  on 
Thursday,  the  18th  inst.,  under  the  presidency  of  Dr.  J.  D.  Tiiff,  of 
Auburn. 

The  Society  of  the  Alumni  of  Charity  Hospital. — At  the  last  meet- 
ing of  this  society,  on  Tuesday  evening,  the  9th  inst..  Dr.  D.  Bryson 
Delavan  read  a  very  interesting  paper  on  The  Surgical  Treatment  of 
Tubercular  Laryngitis  and  Shurly's  Treatment  of  Tuberculosis. 

The  New  York  Orthopsedic  Dispensary  and  Hospital. — Dr.  Irving 
S.  Haynes  and  Dr.  Henry  L.  Sliively  luivc  been  appointed  assistant  sur- 
geons to  the  iu.-titution. 

The  Washin^on  State  Medical  Society. — The  second  annual  meet- 
ing,  held  in  Seattle,  on  May  6th,  7th,  and  8th,  was  largely  attended. 
The  following  papers  were  read  and  ordered  printed  with  the  procecd- 
iugs  of  the  meeting :  The  annual  address  by  the  president.  Dr.  C.  K. 
Merriam,  of  Spokane;  Anatomy,  by  Dr.  E.  E.  Heg.  of  North  Yakima  ; 
Physiology,  by  Dr.  H.  P.  Tuttle,  of  Tacoma;  General  Surgery,  by  Dr. 
N.  F.  Essig,  of  Spokane  ;  Abdominal  Surgery,  by  Dr.  E.  L.  Smith,  of 
Seattle ;  Surgery  of  the  Brain,  by  Dr.  J.  S.  Wintermeuth,  of  Tacoma  ; 
Gcnito-urinary  Surgery,  by  Dr.  H.  C.  Willison,  of  Port  Townsend ;  a 
report  on  Obstetrics  and  Gyniecology,  by  Dr.  J.  J.  McKone,  of  Tacoma ; 
Do  Maternal  Impressions  affect  the  Fa;tus  in  Utero  V  by  Dr.  T.  V. 
Goodspeed,  of  Seattle  ;  The  Treatment  of  the  Insane,  by  Dr.  J.  W. 
Waughop,  of  Steilacoom ;  Analgesia  of  the  Insane,  by  Dr.  N.  J.  Red- 
path,  of  Steilacoom ;  On  the  Existence  of  an  Intellectual  Center,  by 
Dr.  G.  S.  Armstrong,  of  Olympia  ;  Increased  Reflexes  and  Allied  Phe- 
nomena, by  Dr.  C.  W.  Sharpies,  of  Seattle ;  and  The  Importance  of 
Free  Nasal  Respiration,  by  Dr.  A.  B.  Kibbe,  of  Seattle.  The  following 
oflicers  were  elected  for  the  ensuing  year:  President,  Dr.  II.  C.  Willi- 
son, of  Port  Townsend;  vice-presidents,  Dr.  G.  W.  Libby,  of  Spokane, 
and  Dr.  H.  P.  Tuttle,  of  Tacoma ;  secretary,  Dr.  Elmer  E.  Heg,  of 
North  Yakima :  treasurer.  Dr.  James  B.  Euglestou,  of  .'^eattle.  The 
next  meeting  will  be  held  in  North  Yakima,  beginning  on  the  second 
Wednesday  in  May,  1 892,  and  continuing  for  three  days. 

The  University  of  Pennsylvania. — It  is  announced  that  important 
additions  were  made  to  the  faculty  by  the  board  of  trustees  at  the 
meeting  on  Tuesday  last.  Dr.  (Jeorge  A.  Piersol  was  cho.scn  professor 
of  anatomy,  to  succeed  the  late  Professor  Leidy;  Dr.  Harrison  Allen, 
professor  of  comparative  anatomy,  to  succeed  to  Dr.  Leidv's  chair  in 
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the  Biological  School,  and  Dr.  John  B.  Deaver,  assistant  professor  of 
applied  anatomy.  Dr.  Edward  Martin  was  elected  to  the  chair  of  spe- 
cial surgery.  In  the  Veterinary  Department  Dr.  S.  S.  J.  Harger  was 
elected  professor  of  veterinary  anatomy,  and  Dr.  Leonard  Pearson, 
who  is  now  pursuing  special  studies  ai  the  Royal  Veterinary  School  of 
Berlin,  assistant  professor  of  veterinary  medicine. 

Army  Intelligence. — Official  List  of  CAatiges  in  the  Staiiong  mid 
Duties  of  Ojficers  serving  in  the  Medical  Departme^U,  United  Stated 
Army,  from  May  31  to  June  6,  1891 : 

HoFF,  Van  R.,  Captain  and  Assistant  Surgeon,  is,  by  direction  of  the 
Secretary  of  War,  relieved  from  duty  as  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Medical  Officers,   to  which   he   was  assigned  by  Par.  6,  S.  0.  78, 
April  7,  1891,  from  this  office,  and  will,  upon  the  completion  of  the 
duties  assigned  him  by  Par.  6,  S.  0.  Ill),  May  14,  1891,  from  this 
office,  return  to  his  proper  station.  Fort  Riley,   Kansas.     Par.  11, 
S.  O.  126,  A.  G.  0.,  June  3,  1891. 
By  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  Par.  1,  S.  0.  74,  May  22,  1891, 
Department  of  the  Columbia,  transferring  Hall,  John  D.,  Major  and 
Surgeon,  from  Fort  Canby,  Washington,  to  Fort  Sherman,  Idaho,  is 
confirmed.     Par.  4,  S.  0.  126,  A.  G.  O.,  June  3,  1891. 
By  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  the  extension  of  leave  of  absence 
on  account  of  sickness  granted  Birmingham,  Henuy  P.,  Captain  and 
Assistant  Surgeon,  in  S.  0.  108,  May  12,  1891,  from  this  office,  is 
further  extended  to  June  21,  1891,  on  surgeon's  certificate  of  dis- 
ability.    Par.  6,  S.  0.  125,  A.  G.  0.,  June  2,  1891. 
Huntington,  David  L.,  Major  and  Surgeon,  is  granted,  with  the,ap- 
proval  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  leave  of  absence  for  three  months, 
to  take  effect  on  or  about  June  15,  1891.    Par.  2,  S.  0.  124,  A.  G.  0., 
June  1,  1891. 
Kean,  Jefferson  R.,  Captain  and  Assistant  Surgeon,  is  granted  leave 
of  absence  for  one  month,  to  take  effect  after  the  return  of  Major 
Robert  H.  White,  Surgeon,  to  duty  at  Fort  Myer,  Virginia.     Par.  1, 
S.  0.  123,  A.  G.  ().,  May  29,  1891. 
Carter,  Edward  C,  Captain  and  Assistant  Surgeon,  will  proceed  with- 
out delay  to  Fort  Canby,  Washington,  and  report  to  the  command- 
ing officer  for  temporary  duty,  relieving  Major  John  D.  Hall,  Sur- 
geon, who  will  proceed  to  Fort  Sherman  for  duty  as  Post  Surgeon. 
Par.  1,  S.  0.  74,  Department  of  the  Columbia,  May  22,  1891. 
Kean,  Jefferson  K.,  Captain  and  Assistant  Surgeon,  is,  by  direction  of 
the  Secretary  of  War,  assigned  to  temporary  duty  at  Fort  Myer, 
Virginia,  until  the  return  of  Major  Robert  H.  White,  Surgeon,  to 
duty  at  that  post.     Par.  8,  S.  0.  122,  A.  G.  0.,  May  28,  1891. 
Waters,  William  E.,  Major  and  Surgeon,  is  granted  leave  of  absence 
for  twenty  days.     Par.  6,  S.  0.  122,  A.  G.  0.,  May  28,  1891. 

Naval  Intelligence. — Official  List  of  Changea  in  the  Medical  Corps 
of  the  United  Slates  Navy  for  the  Keek  ending  June  6,  1891: 
Gkavatt,  C.  U.,  Surgeon.     Detached  from  the  Naval  Hospital,  Yoko- 
hama, Japan,  and  ordered  home. 
RociEKS,  Franklin,  Surgeon.     Detached  from  special  duty  at  Norfolk, 
Va.,  and  ordered  to  the  Yokohama  Hospital. 

Marine-Hospital  Service. — Official  Lint  of  tlie  Changes  of  Stations 
and   Unties  of  Medical   Officers  of  the    United  States  Marine-Hospital 
Service  for  the  four  weeks  ending  June  6,  1891  : 
Vansant,  John,  Surgeon.     Granted  leave  of  absence  for  seven  days. 

May  22,  1891. 
litwiN    Fairfax,  Surgeon.     Granted  leave  of  absence  for  twenty-one 

days.     May  11,  1891. 
GuiTKRA.s,  G.  M.,  Assistant  Surgeon.     Relieved  from  special  duty  at 

New  York  and  ordered  to  San  Francisco,  Cal.     May  11,  1891. 
Groenevelt,  J.  F.,  Assistant  Surgeon.     Relieved  from  duty  at  New 

York  Marine  Hospital,  and  ordered  to  Gulf  Quarantine.     May  22, 

1891. 
YouNo,  0.  B.,  Assistant  Surgeon.     Granted  leave  of  absence  for  thirty 

days.     May  11,  1891. 
Fk-sskndkn,  C.  S.  D.,  Surgeon.    Granted  leave  of  absence  for  thirty  days. 

June  0,  1891. 
Irwin,  Fairfax,  Surgeon.     Leave  of  absence  extended   seven   days. 

.Innc  1,  1891. 


Meau,   F.  W.,  Surgeon.     When  relieved  at  Chicago,  111.,  to  proceed  to 

Washington,  D.  C,  and  report  to  the  Supervising  Surgeon-General 

for  duty.     May  29,  1891. 
Magri'Der,  G.  M.,  Passed  Assistant  Surgeon.     Granted  leave  of  ab- 

for  five  days.     June  1,  1891. 
Yot7NG,  G.  B.,  Assistant  Surgeon.     Leave  of  absence  extended  fifteen 

days  on  account  of  sickness.     June  6,  1881. 

L*romotiojis. 

Perry,  T.   B.,  Passed  Assistant  Surgeon.     Commissioned  as  such  by 

the  President.     May  23,  1891. 
Woodward.  R.  M.,  Passed  Assistant  Surgeon.     Commissioned  a.s  such 

by  the  President.     May  23,  1891. 

Society  Meetings  for  the  Coming  Week : 

Monday,  June  15th :  New  Hampshire  Medical  Society  (centennial,  first 
day — Concord) ;  New  York  County  Medical  Association  ;  Hartford, 
Conn.,  Medical  Society ;  Chicago  Medical  Society. 

Tuesday,  June  IGth  :  Colorado  State  Medical  Society  (first  day — Den- 
ver) ;  New  Hampshire  Medical  Society  (second  day) ;  Ogdensburgh 
Medical  Association ;  Medical  Societies  of  the  Counties  of  Kings 
and  Westchester  (annual),  N.  Y. ;  Baltimore  Medical  Association. 

Wednesday,  Jutie  17th :  Ohio  State  Medical  Society  (Sandusky — first 
day);  Colorado  State  Medical  Society  (second  day);  Northwestern 
Medical  and  Surgical  Society  of  New  York  (private);  Harlem  Medi- 
cal Association  of  the  City  of  New  York ;  Medico-legal  Society ; 
Medical  Societies  of  the  Counties  of  Allegany  (annual)  and  Tompkins 
(annual — Ithaca),  N.  Y. ;  New  Jersey  Academy  of  Medicine  (New- 
ark) ;  Philadelphia  County  Medical  Society. 

Thursday,  June  ISth :  Minnesota  State  Medical  Society  (first  day — Min- 
neapolis) ;  Ohio  State  Medical  Society  (second  day) ;  Brooklyn  Sur- 
gical Society ;  New  Bedford,  Mass.,  Society  for  Medical  Improve- 
ment (private). 

Friday,  June  10th:  Minnesota  State  Medical  Society  (second  day); 
Ohio  State  Medical  Society  (third  day) ;  Baltimore  Clinical  Society ; 
Chicago  Gynaicologieal  Society. 

Saturday,  .June  20th :  Minnesota  State  Medical  Society  (third  day) ; 
Clinical  Society  of  the  New  York  Post-graduate  Medical  School  and 
Hospital. 


'f  tttns  ia  t^e  ^bitor. 


AN  OPERATION  FOR  REACHING  THE  ROOT  OF  THE  LUNGS 
FROM  BEHIND. 

14  Stuyvesant  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  Jxme  6,  1891. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  New  York  Medical  Journal : 

Sin :  The  case  of  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Bothwell,  dead  from  the 
entrance  of  a  foreign  body  into  the  air-passages,  is  yet  fresh, 
with  melancholy  interest,  in  the  minds  of  all  medical  men  in 
this  city. 

A  man  in  vigorous  health,  of  magnificent  ])hysiqiie,  with  or- 
gans entirely  sound,  through  an  accident  inhales  a  cork  that 
lodges  in  the  left  bronchus.  All  moans  that  scientific  skill  could 
command  were  used  and  failed,  and  the  best  surgeons  in  the 
city  stood  by,  foiled  in  their  efforts,  and  saw  him  slowly  pass 
away,  unable  to  relieve  him. 

Is  there,  then,  no  means  by  which  such  a  case  can  be  re- 
lieved when,  as  in  this  case,  the  foreign  body  has  lodged  so  far 
below  the  hifurcation  of  the  trachea,  or  so  firmly,  that  it  can 
not  be  extracted  by  means  of  instruments  introduced  through  a 
trachoiitomy  wound  i 

Tlio  tliought  of  cutting  through  the  chest  wall  and  so  reach- 
ing the  root  of  the  lung  naturally  suggests  itself.  The  anatomi- 
cal relations  of  the  ivriinary  bronchi  anteriorly  are  such  that  it 
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is  anatomically  impossible  to  reach  tbem  from  the  front  of  the 
chest.  This  is  not,  however,  the  case  if  we  try  to  reach  the 
primary  bronchi  from  the  back.  The  roots  of  the  lungs  are  in 
relation  behind,  on  the  left  side  with  the  aorta,  and  on  both 
sides  with  the  pneumogastric  nerves  and  pulmonary  plesus. 
If  the  arm  is  thrown  upward  and  forward,  with  the  forearm 
across  the  front  of  the  head,  enough  room  can  be  bad,  be- 
tween the  border  of  the  scapula  and  the  spinal  column,  to  cut 
down  upon  the  ribs,  resect  two  or  three  of  them,  and,  by  avoid- 
ing the  aorta  on  the  left  and  separating  the  nerves,  to  reach  the 
bronchi. 

In  my  judgment,  the  operation  is  anatomically  possible  and 
no  more  ditficult  of  performance  than  ligation  of  the  innomi- 
nate or  the  subclavian  on  the  left  side. 

1  am  conducting  some  experiments  on  the  cadaver,  so  as  to 
find  the  best  operative  waj'  of  reaoliing  the  bronchi  from  be- 
hind, and  will  report  tbem  at  a  future  date. 

In  writing  this  communication  I  only  want  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  others  to  a  subject  which  bears  study  and  investigation 
and  to  an  operation  that  I  believe  to  be  original,  and  may  prove 
of  some  use  in  cases  parallel  to  that  of  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Both- 
well.  M.  FiGDEIRA,  M.  D., 

Visiting  Physician  to  St.  Catherine's  Hospital. 


SHALL   PHYSICIANS  DISPENSE   THEIR  OWN   MEDICINES? 

HoBOKEN,  N.  J.,  May  30,  1891. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Ifew  Torh  Medical  Journal  : 

Sir:  While  I  know  that  by  starting  to  write  on  the  question 
of  self-dispensing  I  may  excite  controversy,  and  possibly  per- 
sonal enmity,  I  can  not  withstand  the  temptation  to  argue  a 
question  about  which  so  much  is  written  in  pharmaceutical 
journals,  but  about  which  I  can  find  hardly  anything  at  all  in 
medical  literature. 

If  the  druggist  would  content  himself  with  the  compound- 
ing of  nieilicines  according  to  physicians' prescriptions,  it  would 
be  useless  to  argue  this  question,  as  it  would  be  more  bandy 
and  time-saving  for  the  phjsician  to  prescribe  than  to  dispense. 

But  it  is  diti'erent;  not  only  does  the  druggist  disi)ense  the 
doctors'  prescriptions,  but  he  sells  patent  medicines  and  does 
counter-  prescri  bing. 

When  the  young  doctor  opens  his  office  for  the  first  time, 
even  before  he  puts  out  his  sign,  the  difierent  druggists  in  the 
neighborhood  will  send  to  him  nicely  printed  prescrii)tion  pads, 
with  his  name  and  address  on  ;  but  they  will  not  forget  to 
print  on  the  back  of  the  blank  :  "  Have  this  prescription  i>ut  up 
at  C.  D.  &  Oo.'s  Pharmacy." 

The  young  physician  sees  in  this  an  attention  of  the  drug- 
gist, and  of  course  fails  not  to  call  on  him ;  and  should  by 
chance  this  young  doctor  get  a  patient,  his  first  prescription 
will  he  sent  to  this  and  no  other  pharmacist. 

It  will  not  take  long  before  the  doctor  will  get  one  patient 
who  will  not  fail  to  tell  that  he  was  recommended  to  the  doc- 
tor by  such  and  such  a  druggist. 

Nearly  every  druggist  in  the  neighborhood  will  have  done 
this  during  the  first  8i.\  weeks  of  the  new  doctor.'s  practice, 
and  eo  in  a  short  time  the  doctor  has  come  in  contact  with  every 
draggist  in  the  neighborhood. 

The  doctor  will  faithfully  send  all  his  (irescriptions  to  the 
druggist,  while  the  druggist,  if  he  can  not  sell  to  one  of  his  cus- 
tomers some  patent  medicine  or  some  compound  which  ho  has 
been  making  for  the  last  twenty  years,  when  a  physician  had 
given  him  the  proscription — or  if  he  can  not  make  upscimothing 
hiniBelf — when  he  can  not  do  any  of  these  tliing.s,  then  he  will 
Bend  the  patient  to  the  doctor. 


The  matter  will  go  on  in  this  way  till  another  doctor  settles 
in  the  vicinity.  As  the  druggist  already  has  the  good  will  of 
Dr.  Smith,  he  will  now  try  to  obtain  the  good  will  of  Dr.  Meyer. 
Prescription  pads  are  sent  to  Dr.  Meyer,  the  usual  visit  is  made 
and  returned,  and  a  few  patients  are  sent  to  Dr.  Meyer,  even  if 
they  have  to  be  taken  from  Dr.  Smith,  so  as  to  show  to  Dr. 
Meyer  that  he  has  the  help  of  the  druggist.  And  so  goes  on  the 
work  ad  infinituyn. 

By  and  by  Dr.  Smith,  Dr.  Meyer,  and  all  the  other  doctors 
in  the  neighborhood  will  notice  that  their  prescriptions  not  only 
get  repeated  for  the  same  patient,  but  even  for  people  that  they 
never  saw.  They  will  find  that  even  the  words  rwn  repete, 
written  at  the  top  of  the  prescription,  will  not  remedy  the  evil. 
All  of  us  have  had  the  experience  of  treating  a  patient  and,  after 
giving  him  a  prescription,  earning  a  small  fee.  But,  instead  of 
our  treating  this  patient  till  he  is  cured,  as  we  expected,  the 
patient  will  go  to  the  druggist  and  will  have  the  prescription 
repeated,  and  repeated  till  he  is  cured  or  till  he  thinks  the  pre- 
scription will  not  help  him  apy  more,  and  even  then  he  will  be 
careful  to  preserve  the  bottle  with  the  number  of  the  prescrip- 
tion on  the  label,  so  that  he  may  have  the  prescription  renewed 
should  he  feel  sick  again. 

If  we  happen  to  treat  a  case  of  gonorrhoea  or  a  case  of  diar- 
rhoea, how  often  will  it  happen  that  the  bottle  is  loaned  from 
one  person  to  another,  so  that  Jim  can  cure  his  clap  with  the 
medicine  that  cured  the  "dose"  of  Billy,  or  that  this  fond 
mother  can  cure  her  baby  with  the  powders  that  helped  the 
other  baby  so  well  I 

Why  is  it  that  people  take  so  much  patent  medicine?  Do 
they  not  see  their  doctor  in  friendly  conversation  with  the 
druggist  that  sells  the  patent  medicines?  Can  there  be  any- 
thing wrong  in  medicines  that  are  sold  in  a  store  -whereto  the 
doctor  sends  his  patients?  Does  anybody  dare  say  that  patent 
medicines  would  be  held  in  such  esteem  if  they  were  not  sold  in 
drug-stores  ? 

Certainly,  if  Ayer's  sarsaparilla— may  Mr.  Aver  excuse  the 
example — is  sold  in  the  drng->tore  at  82  cents  a  bottle,  while  it 
is  sold  in  the  dry-goods  store,  next  door,  for  only  67  cents,  the 
people  will  go  to  the  dry-goods  store  and  buy  it.  But  how 
many  persons  would  buy  Ayer's  sarsaparilla  at  all,  if  it  was 
banished  from  the  drug-stores? 

Of  course,  many  people  will  go  in  the  drugstore  and  ask 
the  druggist  for  advice,  because  they  know  that  counter-pre- 
scribing is  a  practice,  but  is  it  right  for  the  druggist  to  do 
counter-prescribing? 

The  question  if  a  patient  has  a  right  to  have  a  prescription 
repeated  could  ho  easily  settled  by  a  properly  fought  test-case ; 
and  the  druggist  would  no  more  think  of  dispensing  twice  on 
the  same  prescription  than  the  bunk  clerk  would  twice  pay 
money  on  the  same  check. 

As  I  said  before,  if  the  druggist  would  do  no  more  nor  less 
than  dispense  our  prescriptions,  we  doctors  could  and  would  be 
satisfied,  but  as  it  is  now,  when  the  druggist  will  not  only  sell 
and  recommend  patent  medicines,  distribute  almanacs  recom- 
mending the  use  of  the  same,  sell  his  own  rheumatic  and  gout 
cure,  his  own  cough  medicine,  prescription  No.  77,777,  which 
will  surely  cure  hajmorrhoids,  and  give  all  sorts  of  svrups  and 
other  things  over  the  counter,  not  only  when  people  ask  for 
them,  but  also  when  they  ask  what  is  good  for  this  or  that; 
when  they  will  stanch  blooding  wounds,  and  use  the  stetbo- 
sco(pe,  and  do  other  things  utterly  outside  of  their  douiain; 
when  they  also  will  make  remarks  about  prescriptions  and 
treatment;  when  they  will  persuade  jiationts  to  change  doctors, 
sometimes  by  tolling  thorn  so  outright,  sometimes  by  remarking 
that  it  is  wonderful  that  just  at  present  so  many  patients  die  on 
that  iloclnr's  hands,  or  by  making  some  other  remark  of  this 
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kind.  And  then  the  qnestion  is  laid  before  us  :  Shall  doctors 
dispense  their  own  medicines? 

Of  coarse,  some  of  the  older  gentlemen  in  the  profession 
will  say  that  they  have  never  encountered  some  of  the  things  I 
have  mentioned,  and  to  them  let  me  say  that  they  have  found 
most  of  them,  that  they  have  been  lucky  if  they  have  not  found 
all  of  them,  and  that  it  is  likely  that  in  the  years  of  their  prac- 
tice they  have  forgotten  how  hard  they  had  to  fight  to  win  the 
battle. 

And  let  me  ask  the  yonnger  gentlemen  of  the  profession, 
especially  those  that  have  to  fight  from  day  to  day  to  make 
their  living,  let  me  ask  these  gentlemen  if  they  have  not  felt  all 
the  things  I  have  mentioned?  A.  W.  Heezog.  M.  D. 


IProtfcirings  of  Sotictifs. 
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Meeting  of  May  21,  1S91. 
The  President.  Dr.  Alfhed  L.  Loomis,  in  tl 


Cliair. 


The  Inefficiency  of  Radical  Treatment  of  the  Initial 
Syphilitic  Lesion.— Dr.  R.  W.  Taylor,  in  a  paper  on  this 
subject,  after  exhaustively  reviewing  the  work  of  writers 
and  comparing  the  opinions  expressed  upon  the  vexed  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  early  radical  removal  of  the  initial  lesion 
should  or  should  not  be  resorted  to,  in  the  hope  of  limiting 
the  specific  action  of  the  poison  to  its  area  of  implantation, 
said  he  had  now  learned  why  efforts  at  radical  treatment 
had  hitherto  failed.  As  the  basis  of  a  series  of  carefully 
instituted  observations,  in  which  the  microscopical  work  had 
been  undertaken  by  Dr.  Van  Gieson,  he  had  supplied,  as  speci- 
mens, portions  of  tissue  taken  from  the  neighborhood  of  vari- 
ous initial  lesions  of  verified  specific  character,  and  of  only  a 
few  days'  development.  The  results  of  the  investigations  had 
gone  to  show  conclusively,  as  would  be  demonstrated  by  the 
enlarged  microscopic  drawings  which  he  exhibited,  that,  though 
the  tissue  around  the  chancre  appeared  perfectly  normal,  there 
was  already  widely  disseminated  involvement  of  the  subcuta- 
neous structure.  This  consisted  in  changes  in  the  cireumvascu- 
lar  spaces  by  infiltration  with  small  round  cells,  all  the  smaller 
arteries  and  veins  over  a  considerable  area  beyond  the  initial  le- 
sion being  thus  involved.  There  was  also  in  progress  a  process 
of  abnormal  proliferation  of  the  endothelial  cells  of  tlio  vessels. 
From  this  it  could  be  deduced  beyond  dispute  that  the  infective 
processes  were,  from  the  period  of  implantation  of  the  virus, 
of  so  rapid  a  character  as  to  render  utterly  futile  any  attempts 
at  aborting  the  disease  by  cautery  or  excision  of  the  initial 
lesion,  however  early  it  might  be  observed. 

Dr.  A.  jAconi  said  that  it  must  be  taken  for  granted  that 
Dr.  Taylor  had  adduced  such  evidence  as  proved  his  theory  be- 
yond argument.  It  was  clear,  then,  that  the  secondary  stage  of 
syphilis  began  much  sooner  than  was  supposed.  Accepting, 
then,  the  results  of  the  investigations  as  scientifically  correct — 
and  this  they  undoubtedly  were — the  question  of  the  early  use 
of  mercurials  would  seem  of  vital  import.  While  he  knew  it 
was  contrary  to  the  i)ractice  of  many  others  to  begin  the  use  of 
mercury  in  the  initial  stages,  it  had  been  his  custom  so  to  em- 
ploy it,  and  with  good  results.  Any  doubts  he  might  have  had 
as  to  the  propriety  of  this  course  would  be  now  set  at  rest.  He 
would  like  to  know  the  author's  views  in  this  regard. 

I)r.  Tavlok  said  that,  while  as  yet  he  had  not  given  the  point 


at  issue  consideration,  he  failed  to  see  that  the  results  of  the  in- 
vestigation suggested  deviation  from  his  routine  method  of 
waiting  nntil  the  constitutional  developments  had  declared 
themselves  before  tlie  institution  of  the  indicated  treatn)ent. 

Deep  Medication  in  the  Treatment  of  Posterior  Ure- 
thral Catarrh. — Dr.  Edward  L.  Ketes  read  a  paper  on  this 
subject.  Posterior  uretljritis,  he  said,  had  now  become  very 
generally  recognized  by  specialists  and  its  management  mnch 
simplified.  Still,  among  the  profession  at  large  there  existed 
much  ignorance  and  misconception  on  the  subject.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  treatment  was  easy  and  did  not  call  for  expert  skill 
in  the  use  of  instruments.  The  author  then  elaborated  care- 
fully the  salient  points  in  the  various  conditions  of  the  male 
urethra  likely  to  give  rise  to  intractable  discharges,  especially 
those  morbid  secretions  having  their  origin  in  lesions  situated 
in  the  posterior  urethra,  taking  the  ground  that  these  latter 
were  constantly  overlooked  by  even  the  best  men,  and  that  pa- 
tients suttering  therefrom  would  wander  from  physician  to 
physician  without  the  true  cause  of  their  trouble  being  recog- 
nized, or  at  any  rate  without  proper  treatment  for  their  con- 
dition being  instituted. 

Dr.  Keyes  detected  posterior  urethritis  as  follows:  He 
"  milked  "  the  urethra,  by  pressure,  firmly  with  the  finger  from 
the  perinseum  forward  and  then  caused  the  patient  to  urinate 
into  two  separate  conical  glasses.  If  there  was  posterior  ure- 
thritis of  mild  grade,  the  first  urinary  gush  would  contain  free 
pus  in  a  quantity  disproportionately  great  when  compared  with 
what  had  been  milked  out  at  the  meatus  by  digital  pressure. 
If  the  grade  of  posterior  urethritis  was  high,  the  second  urinary 
flow  would  also  contain  free  pus.  If  the  latter  had  come  from 
a  prostatic  abscess  or  a  suppurating  seminal  vesicle,  this  might 
be  demonstrated  by  making  the  patient  urinate  in  throe  parts 
— one  to  wash  the  prostatic  sinus,  a  second  gush  to  show  rela- 
tively what  proportion  of  pus  had  flowed  backward  into  the 
bl.idder,  ami  here  milking  the  prostate  or  the  suspected  vesicle 
by  a  finger  in  the  rectum;  then  a  third  urinary  gush  to  show 
what,  if  any,  excess  of  pus  or  prostatic  or  seminal  matter  had 
been  added  to  the  urine  by  the  rectal  manipulation,  a  point  to 
be  settled  by  the  microscope.  Sources  of  pus  from  the  bladder 
or  from  the  kidney  were  omitted  from  consideration  in  the 
paper. 

For  the  treatment  of  the  condition  there  were  certain  sub- 
stances which  might  be  injected  into  the  deep  urethra  when 
once  the  disease  was  recognized,  which  would  have  a  direct 
local  effect  without  subjecting  the  patient  to  the  danger  of 
cystitis  or  to  any  of  the  consequences  of  ordinary  injections  or 
the  use  of  sounds,  and  would  save  him  from  the  necessities  of 
treatment  by  the  knife.  The  instrument  used  by  the  speaker 
was  the  Keyes  syringe,  and  with  it  twenty  minims  could  be 
thrown  in  so  that  the  injection  would  flow  through  the  prostate 
and  into  the  bladder  without  any  of  the  fluid  returning.  He 
was  in  the  habit  of  using  four  substances — sulphate  of  thalline, 
glycerole  of  tannin,  sulphate  of  copper,  and  nitrate  of  silver. 
The  thalline  was  bland  and  unirritating.  He  made  use  of  a  solu- 
tion of  three  to  twelve  per  cent,  in  water.  Of  the  sulphate  of 
copper  he  used  a  ten-per-cent.  solution  in  glycerin.  The  glyce- 
role of  tatinin  was  too  thick  to  use  pure,  and  required  from 
twenty-five  to  seventy-five  parts  of  water  to  thin  it.  The  nitrate 
of  silver  he  used  in  a  ten-per-cent.  solution,  though  rarely  em- 
ploying it,  especially  in  catarrhal  cases.  By  the  use  of  thest 
four  solutions  the  speaker  emphatically  stated  that  the  greatest 
advantage  might  bo  obtained  in  cases  which  were  properly 
diagnosticated  as  ])ostorior  urethritis.  Without  these  remediel 
he  should  be  tempted  to  give  up  the  trojitiuent  of  this  atVectioDi 
and,  when  they  failed,  ho  believed  the  mistake  in  diagnosis  was 
obvioos. 
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The  speakers  who  discussed  Dr.  Keyes's  paper  in  the  main 
approved  his  methods  of  diagnosticating  the  location  of  the 
morhid  process,  differing  with  him  only  as  to  the  therapeutical 
agents  and  instruments  according  to  individual  experience. 

SECTIOS    rs   GESEEAL   MEDICISE. 

Meeting  of  May  19,  1891. 
Dr.  Feaxcis  Delafield  in  the  Chair. 

Pulmonary  Syphilis. — Dr.  T.  E.  Sattekthwaite,  in  a 
paper  on  this  subject,  said  that  the  subject  of  syphilitic  le- 
sions of  the  lungs  had  been  too  much  neglected  by  the  writers 
of  text-books.  It  was  possible  tliat  the  majority  of  general 
practitioners  would  even  affirm  that  they  had  never  seen  such 
a  thing  as  lung  syphilis.  He  was  willing  to  admit  that  there 
was  much  reason  for  such  conservative  stand.  The  lesion  was 
very  difficult  to  demonstrate  post  mortem,  and  especially  to  dis- 
tinguish from  tuberculosis.  Then  again  syphilologists  had  been 
singularly  reticent  upon  the  existence  of  lung  syphilis.  He  took 
the  ground,  however,  that,  though  often  found  co-existing  with 
true  tuberculosis,  pulmonary  syphilis  nevertheless  must  undoubt- 
edly be  given  a  place  as  a  distinct  manifestation  of  syphilitic  in- 
fection. Clinically  it  was  probably  often  mistaken  for  broncho- 
pneumonia, bronchitis,  or  tuberculosis.  With  careful  exclusion 
of  these,  there  should  be,  in  making  a  diagnosis,  a  history  ofcon- 
stitutiouai  syphilis.  While  it  had  been  urged  that  the  specific 
remedies  for  syphilis  were  also  potent  in  pulmonary  tubercu- 
losis, he  did  not  believe  that  any  such  marked  results  would  ob- 
tain as  could  be  accomplished  by  the  exhibition  of  these  reme- 
dies in  pulmonary  lesions  of  syphilitic  origin. 

Dr.  R.  W.  Tayloe  said  that  he  had  on  a  former  occasion 
when  this  subject  was  presented  gone  away  in  a  condition  of 
uncertainty,  but  determined  to  examine  all  cases  offering  for 
observation  which  might  throw  light  upon  the  question.  A 
writer  in  a  recent  issue  of  V  Union  medicale  had  taken  the 
same  stand  as  the  author  of  the  paper,  believing  that  while 
there  was  undoubtedly  a  syphilitic  disease  of  the  lung,  it  was 
difficult  to  distinguifh  by  the  eye  between  it  and  a  tuberculous 
process,  while  the  two  might  go  together.  This  writer  had 
concluded  that  the  syphilitic  lesion  might  exist  in  two  forms, 
giving  rise  to  local  structural  changes  of  either  a  fibroid  or 
gummatous  character.  The  speaker  had  gone  over  his  own 
records  and  had  jotted  down  four  cases  which  seemed  to  have  a 
direct  hearing  upon  the  discussion.  He  had  arrived  at  the 
conclusion  that  syphilis  predisposed  to  tuberculosis,  and  also 
that  certain  cases  presented  clinical  symptoms  which  he  be- 
lieved due  to  morbid  changes  in  the  lungs  resulting  direct  from 
Bypbills.     He  then  detailed  the  following  histories : 

Case  I. — A  young  man,  twenty-five  years  of  age,  first  seen 
in  August,  1890,  was  thin,  pallid,  and  wan,  and  gave  a  history 
of  having  been  infected  with  sy[)hilis  in  June  of  the  same  year. 
At  the  time  of  examination  the  patient  had  double  syphilitic 
bydroarthriiis  of  the  knee  joints.  The  author  learned  that  he 
had  been  treated  with  mercury  and  bore  it  badly.  In  Septem- 
ber he  bad  infiammalion  of  the  left  ankle  joint,  and  complained 
of  cou){h  and  weakness,  night-sweats,  and  great  dyspncea.  In 
spite  of  the  best  care,  he  became  rapidly  worse,  and  in  Novem- 
ber there  was  evidence  of  difluse  infiltration  in  both  lung.s.  lie 
failed  speedily  and  died  early  in  December. 

Case  II. — A  man,  thirty-two  years  of  age,  contracted  syphi- 
lis early  in  1888.  At  that  time  he  was  in  perfect  health;  fiil- 
lowing  the  Infection  he  had  general  exanthemata  and  mucous 
lesions.  Treatment  was  kept  up  for  six  months.  lie  came 
under  the  author's  rare  in  May,  1890,  rather  more  than  two 
years  after  infection.  At  this  time  he  was  pale  and  in  a  (leneral 
rao-down  condition,  and  complained  of  a  slight  hacking  cough. 


There  was  pain  on  breathing  over  a  patch  having  an  area  of 
three  square  inches  on  his  side  over  the  middle  of  the  left  lobe 
of  the  left  lung.  There  was  slight  expectoration  in  the  morn- 
ing. Over  the  morbid  area  there  was  some  dullness,  and  rough 
breathing  could  be  heard.  There  was  no  elevation  of  tempera- 
ture. He  was  put  upon  mixed  treatment  and  syrup  of  iodide  of 
iron.  Within  a  month  his  pain  ceased,  lie  coughed  less,  and 
grew  stronger.  In  July  he  was  in  perfect  health,  with  no  evi- 
dence of  the  lung  trouble. 

Case  HI. — A  young  man,  twenty-two  years  of  age,  had  had 
syphilis  for  eighteen  months,  and  had  had  no  treatment  for  a 
year  after  infection.  In  May,  1890,  he  first  noticed  shortness 
of  breath  and  a  slight  cough.  The  sputum  was  not  very  copi- 
ous, but  a  little  foetid  and  mucoid,  and  occasionally  streaked 
with  blood.  There  was  dullness  over  the  left  lung,  at  the  mid- 
dle of  the  lower  lobe,  of  about  the  size  of  a  lemon.  On  auscul- 
tation, large  and  small  rales  were  heard.  He  was  then  pale 
and  sallow  and  very  weak.  Under  "mixed  treatment"  and 
iodide  of  iron  he  was  apparently  cured  by  July  of  the  same 
year.  Promptly  after  the  beginning  of  the  treatment  he  began 
to  feel  better,  and  quite  rapidly  his  nutrition  became  improved. 
And,  as  before  said,  in  July  no  trace  of  the  lung  complication 
could  be  discovered. 

Case  IV. — A  woman,  thirty-eight  years  of  age,  a  blonde 
of  poor  fiber,  became  infected  with  syphilis  in  October,  1886, 
and  came  for  treatment  in  October,  1887.  She  then  gave  a 
history  of  mucous  patches  in  the  mouth,  papular  syphilides, 
rheumatism,  and  great  falling  away  in  flesh  and  strength.  She 
had  had  irregular  treatment,  and  then  only  remained  in  the 
hospital  for  a  month.  In  July,  1887,  she  came  back  with  dif- 
fuse gummatous  infiltration  into  ten  fingers  and  over  the  body. 
She  was  treated,  and  as  soon  as  her  tumors  had  healed  she 
again  went  out.  In  November  of  the  same  year  she  came  back 
with  the  story  that  for  a  month  previously  she  had  had  a  slight 
cough,  w-as  a  little  short  of  breath  upon  exertion,  and  noticed 
that  she  was  more  readily  fatigued  than  before.  Following  this 
condition  she  had  had  a  hseinorrhage,  which  had  lasted  about 
an  hour;  these  were  repeated  on  several  other  occasions,  very 
much  reducing  the  patient's  strength.  On  examination,  the 
npper  lobe  of  the  left  lung,  extending  three  inches  dojyu  from 
the  clavicle  and  all  the  way  across  the  chest,  was  markedly  dull 
in  resonance.  Auscultation  elicited  a  whistling  noise,  with  moist 
rales.  Everywhere  else  the  lungs  were  normal.  The  patient 
was  then  put  on  extra  diet  and  the  "mixed  treatment."  The 
chest  was  rubbed  every  day  with  twenty  grains  of  strong  mer- 
curial ointment.  She  was  sent  home  in  January,  1888,  in  fair 
general  condition  and  with  no  appreciable  lung  trouble. 

Dr.  W.  H.  Welch  thought  that  the  subject  of  syphilitic 
lesions  in  the  lung  was  certainly  most  interesting,  but  was  in  a 
confusing  state,  and  was  not  likely  to  be  thoroughly  cleared  up 
before  we  possessed,  in  the  detection  of  the  specific  germ  of 
syphilis,  as  positive  a  means  of  recognition  of  syphilitic  lesions 
as  we  had  in  the  tubercle  bacillus  for  tuberculosis.  I'nques- 
tionably  a  large  proportion  of  the  cases  of  pulmonary  syphilis 
reported  in  the  adult  had  been  cases  of  tuberculosis.  Some 
writers  seemed  to  have  supposed  that  by  demonstrating  the 
existence  of  syphilis  in  the  patient  they  had  brought  sutticient 
evidence  that  the  coincident  pulmonary  disease  was  of  a  syphi- 
litic nature.  Neither  the  existence  of  syphilitic  infection  nor 
improvement  or  cure  of  the  pulmonary  afloction  by  antisyphi- 
litic  treatment  seemeil  to  the  speaker  satisfactory  proof  that  the 
alterations  in  the  lung  were  syphilitic.  In  the  present  unsettled 
stale  of  the  ipiostion,  a  case  reported  clinically  without  any 
post-mortem  examination  was  valueless  as  to  the  establishment 
of  specific  pulmonary  syphilitic  lesions.  It  was  curious  to  find 
that,  even  in  recent  years,  cases  had  been  reported  as  syphilis 
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of  the  lung  on  the  basis  of  the  clinical  histor.y,  even  without 
examination  of  the  sputum  for  tubercle  bacilli,  as  well  as  on  the 
basis  of  post-mortem  examination  without  search  for  tubercle 
bacilli.  The  syphilitic  alterations  in  the  lungs  in  cases  of  con- 
genital syphilis,  chiefly  of  still-born  infants,  had  loiifr  been  rec- 
ognized, and  their  characters  were  understood.  As  regarded 
acquired  syphilis,  there  were  two  furms  of  pulnumary  disease 
which  the  speaker  had  met  with  and  which  he  thought  were 
syphilitic :  first,  a  form  of  chronic  interstitial  pneumonia,  begin- 
ning usually  at  the  root  of  the  lung,  extending  along  the  bron- 
chi and  blood-vessels;  and  second,  the  formation  of  genuine 
gummata.  As  to  the  latter,  it  had  been  shown  that  they  might 
develop  as  circumscribed  syphilitic  pneumonias.  Although  the 
lesions  mentioned  were,  of  course,  accompanied  with  destruc- 
tion of  the  ])ulmonary  parenchyma,  the  speaker  knew  nothing 
of  the  occurrence  from  the  genuine  syphilitic  lesion  of  such  de- 
struction of  tis;ue  and  formation  of  cavities  as  we  were  accus- 
tomed to  call  phthisis,  and  in  this  sense  there  did  not  seem  to 
him  to  have  been  as  yet  brought  forward  sufficient  evidence  to 
form  the  existence  of  such  a  disease  as  syphilitic  phthisis. 

The  opinions  expressed  by  the  remaining  speakers  on  the 
question  went  to  confirm  the  position  taken  by  the  author  of 
the  paper  that  syphilitic  invasion  ot  the  lung,  though  difficult  of 
demonstration  in  the  absence  of  a  syphilitic  germ  yet  to  be  iso- 
lated, must  nevertheless  be  regarded  as  a  clinical  and  patho- 
logical entity. 

SECTION   IN    GENERAL   SURGERY. 

Meeting  of  May  11,  1891. 

Dr.  William  T.  Bull  in  the  Chair. 

Sarcoma  of  the  Finger.— Dr.  Samuel  Lloyd  exhibited  a 
child  four  years  of  age  who,  seventeen  months  ago,  fell  through 
a  fire-escape  of  the  first  story  into  the  area  landing,  alighting  on 
her  hands.  She  had  apparently  suffered  no  injury.  There  was 
no  family  history  of  tuberculosis,  syphilis,  or  tumor.  A  month 
or  two  after  the  fall  an  abscess  appeared  on  the  middle  finger 
of  the  right  hand.  This  was  opened  and  soon  healed.  Six 
months  .inhseijucntly  a  small  growth  was  noticed  on  the  proxi- 
mal phalanx  i.f  tlic  index  finger  of  the  left  hand.  At  first  the 
parents  thought  this  would  develop  into  an  abscess  like  the 
first.  It  continued  to  grow,  however,  and  seven  months  ago  the 
child  had  come  under  the  speaker's  (ibservalicB.  At  this  time 
the  whole  phalanx  was  involved  in  a  firm  growth,  like  bone. 
The  skin  was  normal  and  the  growth  did  not  extend  across  the 
joint  at  either  extremity.  Her  general  condition  was  good, 
with  very  little  imin  apparently,  no  pulsation  in  the  tumor,  and 
no  fluctuation.  The  diagnosis  was  tubercular  or  syphilitic  os- 
teitis, although  both  parents  absolutely  denied  any  infection. 
To  give  the  child  the  benefit  of  the  doubt,  she  was  put  upon  an- 
tisyphilitic  treatment,  which  was  continued  for  six  weeks.  In- 
stead of  the  growth  being  arrested,  it  had  continued  to  increase 
rapidly,  and  a  month  later — six  months  ago — a  small  nodule 
was  discovered  growing  from  the  inner  and  upper  part  of  the 
first  metacarpal  bone  of  the  right  hand.  Both  tumors  continued 
to  grow  r:ipi<lly  in  spite  of  the  interniil  treatment  combined 
with  rest  and  pressure.  Three  weeks  afterward  a  third  growth 
appearc<l  at  the  ujiper  portion  of  the  fifth  metacarpal  bone.  In 
order  to  make  a  careful  examination,  the  child  was  etherized  on 
March  flth,  when  egg  shell  crackling  was  very  marked  over  the 
phalangeal  and  the  oldest  portion  of  the  first  motacari)nl  tumor. 
It  was  not  made  out  in  the  tumor  of  the  fifth  metacarpal.  An 
incision  was  now  made  down  upon  all  three  tumors,  which  were 
firm  and  bony,  except  in  the  case  of  the  phalanx.  The  fine 
bony  shells  were  found  filled  with  a  firm  suspicious  mass.  Sec- 
tions were  removed  for  microscopical  examination.     While   he 


was  waiting  lor  tlie  result  of  this  examination  anoiher  gmwth 
was  discovered  at  the  upper  end  of  the  ulna  of  the  left  side.  In 
consequence  of  the  suspicion  in  regard  to  the  tumor,  and  with- 
out waiting  for  confirmation  of  the  diagnosis,  the  alternatives 
of  treatment  were  presented  to  the  parents,  but  they  decided 
against  any  operative  interference.  Subcutaneous  injecti<ins  of 
a  l-to-500  pyoctanin  solution  were  therefore  begun,  at  first 
using  only  five  minims  in  each  tumor,  but  gradnally  increasing. 

About  this  time  pain  was  more  marked,  and  the  child  lost 
flesh  and  color.  Since  the  beginning  of  the  injections  of  pyoc- 
tanin there  had  been  an  arrest  of  the  growths  apparently,  and 
there  had  been  no  further  tumors  developed. 

The  pathologist  had  reported  the  growths  as  sarcomatous. 
In  the  event  of  failure  by  the  treatment  with  pyoctanin,  the  con- 
sent of  tlie  parents  was  obtained  for  a  trial  of  the  Streptococcus 
erysij',  Into... 

Gunshot  Wounds.— Dr.  T.  U.  Manly  reported  four  cases 
of  penetrating  gunshot  wounds  involving  the  cranial,  pleural, 
and  peritoneal  cavities.  Three  of  these  cases  had  been  seen  by 
him  in  one  week,  a  year  elapsing  between  these  and  the  remain- 
ing case. 

Case  I. — A  young  woman,  eighteen  years  old,  was  shot  by 
a  32-caliber  pistol,  the  ball  entering  above  the  zygomatic  pro- 
cess, two  inches  posterior  to  the  angle  of  the  right  eye,  and 
crushing  through  the  squamous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone. 
It  was  found  lying  on  its  long  axis,  imbedded  in  the  skull  and 
depressing  the  dura  mater,  but  apparently  not  otherwise  injur- 
ing it.  The  patient  bore  the  operation  of  extraction  without 
constitutional  reaction.  Removal  of  the  dressings  on  the  third 
day  showed  everything  to  be  in  i)erfect  condition  and  aseptic. 
On  the  afternoon  of  this  day  she  had  a  chill,  followed  by  rise 
of  temperature,  with  rapidly  developing  symptoms  ending  in 
coma  and  death  at  seven  o'clock.  The  post-mortem  examina- 
tion showed  the  dura  mater  to  be  slightly  ulcerated  at  a  point 
where  the  bullet  had  lodged,  and  there  was  a  small  area  of 
cerebral  softening,  but  no  general  meningitis.  Death  had  pos- 
sibly resulted  from  secondary  shock. 

Case  II. — A  young  wcmian  shot  herself  two  inches  below 
and  to  the  outer  side  of  the  left  nipple,  the  ball  passing  directly 
through  the  lung  and  thorax,  through  the  scapula,  an  inch  and 
a  half  from  its  inferior  angle,  lodging  immediately  under  the 
integument,  from  which  it  was  removed.  When  admitted  to 
the  hospital,  the  patient's  heart  was  found  to  the  right  of  the 
median  line,  the  left  pleural  cavity  being  distended  with  blood 
or  sanguineous  effusion.  There  was  not  much  shock  or  dysp- 
noea, and  the  outlook  wiis  good  until  the  filth  day,  when,  fol- 
lowing a  chill,  the  temperature  rose  to  104°.  It  was  evident 
that  septic  invasion  had  taken  ])lacc,  involving  the  air-p;issages 
and  wound  of  penetration.  The  septic  contents  of  the  pleural 
cavity  were  removed  through  a  suitable  incision,  and  the  cavity 
treated  by  antiseptic  sohilions  and  drainage.  Improvement  was 
rapid  and  cure  was  com|ilete  in  four  weeks. 

Case  III. — A  young  man,  immediately  after  eating  his  din- 
ner, shot  himself  with  a  38-caliber  Smith  &  Wesson  pistol,  aim- 
ing directly  at  his  heart.  When  brought  to  the  hospital  he  was 
suffering  from  profound  collapse,  Inematemesis,  and  luvinopty- 
sis.  On  the  assumption  that  there  ex'stcd  internal  luemorrhage 
from  the  stomach,  laparotomy  was  done.  The  bullet  was  found 
to  have  perforated  the  pleura,  the  lower  lobe  of  tiie  left  lung 
anteriorly,  and  the  left  lobe  of  the  liver,  passing  through  the 
anterior  wall  of  the  stomach  near  the  cardiac  opening.  The 
peritoneal  cavity  was  found  perfectly  free  from  any  escape  of 
blood  or  liquid  from  the  stomach  ;  but.  on  carrying  the  finger 
upward  and  separating  the  anterior  surface  of  the  stomach  from 
the  posterior  wall  of  the  loft  lobe  (d'  the  liver,  the  contents  of 
the  stomach,  mixed    with  blood,  were  with   each    inspiration 
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forced  through  the  perforation  into  the  peritoneal  cavity.  The 
perforation  was  so  high  up  that  it  was  only  sutured  witli  great 
difficulty.  Careful  toilet  of  the  cavity  was  made  and  the  wound 
dressed.  From  this  time  all  vomiting  of  blood  ceased,  hat  there 
were  two  large  bloody  passages  through  the  night  and  follow- 
ing morning.  There  «'as  great  thirst,  but  there  were  no  symp- 
toms of  peritonitis.  On  the  fifth  day  pleurisy  with  effusion  de- 
veloped, with  symptoms  of  septic  invasion  of  the  pulmonary 
areas  involved,  and  death  occurred  on  the  eighth  day.  The 
postmortem  showed  there  was  no  peritonitis,  and  that  there 
was  perfect  union  at  tlie  point  of  anterior  perforation  of  the 
stomach,  but  upon  testing  this  organ  it  was  found  that  an- 
other perforation  existed  upon  the  posterior  wall;  but  even 
tjiis  was  nearly  closed. 

Case  IV. — This  was  a  pistol-shot  wound  in  a  man  forty- 
two  years  old,  the  bullet  having  entered  about  an  inch  and  a 
half  to  the  left  of  and  two  inches  below  tlie  left  nipple,  passing 
backward  and  di)wnwar(I,  penetrating  tlie  lelt  lung  and  .shatter- 
ing the  shaft  of  the  tenth  rib,  and  forming  a  subcutaneous  hte- 
matoma,  of  the  size  of  a  billiard-ball,  from  which  it  was  subse- 
quently extracted.  In  this  case,  on  the  fifth  day,  chill  and  rise 
of  temperature  had  occurred  owing  to  septic  influences.  An 
operation  was  done,  which  relieved  the  patient  of  the  bullet 
and  the  fragments  of  fractured  rib  and  large  blood  clots  and 
purulent  accumulation  from  the  pleural  cavity.  After  this,  re- 
covery was  rapid. 

Dr.  Manly  emphasized  the  fact  that  in  all  penetrating  wounds 
of  the  lung  the  prevention  of  septic  infection  was  a  physical  im- 
possibility; setting  aside  the  external  wound,  infection  would 
take  place  through  the  bronchial  tubes.  Hence  the  importance 
of  securing  perfect  drainage  through  tlie  aperture  of  entrance. 
Drainage  in  Abdominal  Surgery.— Dr.  I).  P.  Allen,  of 
Cleveland.  Ohio,  in  a  [laper  with  this  title,  con-^idered  the  sub- 
ject under  three  heads.  The  first  proposition  was  as  to  whether 
drainage  of  the  abdomen  after  operation  was  ever  desirable. 
lie  presumed  that  in  these  and  all  kindred  operations  the  use 
of  the  drainage-tube  had  considerably  diminished.  He  very 
rarely  used  it,  seeking,  in  amputation  of  the  breast  or  limbs,  to 
stop  all  oozing  before  closing  the  wound,  to  keep  it  strongly 
pressed  together  during  the  insertion  of  the  sutures  and  the  ap- 
plication of  the  dressings,  and  by  the  pressure  of  the  dressings  so 
to  hold  the  surfaces  in  apposition  as  to  obviate  the  collection  of 
secretion.  By  this  method  the  rule  was  to  secure  union  by  first 
intention  without  the  drainage-tube.  The  same  conditions  ex- 
isted to  a  degree  in  the  abdominal  cavity,  and  that  its  surfaces 
'  .line  in  contact  was,  ho  thought,  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  in 
■ittempting  to  insert  the  hand  into  the  abdominal  cavity,  esjjc- 
lially  if  the  ana'sthesia  was  not  complete,  the  omentum  and  the 
intestines  inserted  themselves  between  and  .separated  the  fingers 
in  spite  of  the  operator's  efforts  to  prevent  this.  Notwithstand- 
ing, however,  the  close  apposition  wliicli  existed  between  the 
'"loniinal  viscera  on  account  of  the  intra-abdominal  pressure 
induced  by  the  tonicity  of  the  abdominal  widl  and  the  disten- 
lion  of  the  intestines  by  gas.  afcnmulalions  of  fluid  took  place 
in  the  abdominal  cavity.  A  common  instance  of  this  was  as- 
'ites.  Doubtless,  after  laparotomy,  fluids  might  collect  in  the 
i'lominal  cavity  in  spite  of  the  appo.-ition  of  surfaces  and  the 
.isting  pressure,  but  he  strongly  suspected  that  this  occurred 
iiiefly  where  there  was  bleeding  from  vessels  of  some  size  or 
.  liere  the  pre-existing  condition  of  the  peritoDfeum  was  such 
■IS  favored  the  pouring  out  of  fluid.  His  observation  would 
had  him  to  doubt  whether  the  collection  of  fluid  was,  as  a  rule, 
(.Teat  under  other  circnmstances,  unless  sepsis  was  present  or 
-trong  nntisejilic  solutions  were  eniployed.  Wliilc  on  the  one 
hand  it  must  bo  acknowledged  that  by  ajiposiiion  and  pressiin- 
we  could   not  escape  the  collection  of  fluids  in  the  iibiloiiiiiiiil 


cavity  to  the  degree  which  might  be  done  in  wounds  more  sub- 
ject to  pressure,  on  the  other  hand  the  lining  membrane  of  the 
abdomen  was  especially  ahle  by  its  power  of  absorhing  fluids  to 
care  for  and  remove  accumulating  secretions.  If,  then,  there 
were  certain  forces  tending  to  restrict  the  accumulation  of  fluid 
in  the  abdominal  cavity  and  also  a  well-marked  force  for  re- 
moving such  accumulations  when  they  occurred,  the  question 
arose  as  to  what  fluids  might  safely  be  left  in  the  abdominal 
cavity  to  be  cared  for  by  natural  means  and  what  ones  must  be 
artificially  removed.  Those  fluids  which  could  be  safely  left  to 
care  for  themselves  were  (1)  serous  oozing  from  wounded  sur- 
faces and  (2)  small  amounts  of  blood  collecting  from  the  same 
sources.  Those  which  it  would  be  dangerous  to  leave  were  (1) 
large  amounts  of  blood  and  (2)  septic  or  infectious  material. 
That  collections  of  serum  were  readily  absorbed  from  the  ab- 
dominal cavity  was  unquestionable.  He  believed  the  same  to 
be  true  of  small  collections  of  blood.  Beyond  question,  how- 
ever, the  leaving  of  large  amounts  of  blood  to  become  organ- 
ized was  fraught  with  danger,  since  blood-clots  seemed  particu- 
larly susceptible  to  infection  and  decomposition,  and  patients 
weakened  by  the  loss  of  blood  had  less  power  to  resist  a  slight 
degree  of  infection,  which  they  might  do  under  more  favorable 
circumstances. 

The  question  now  arose,  Had  we  means  of  drainage  efficient 
in  removing  fluids  which  might  collect  in  the  abdominal  cav- 
ity? He  had  been  surprised  in  many  cases  where  he  had  used 
the  drainage-tube  to  find  how  small  an  amount  of  fluid  escaped 
from  it.  Doubtless  there  were  instances  in  which  the  amount 
of  fluid  drawn  away  from  the  abdomen  by  drainage  was  very 
great.  Though  he  could  not  demonstrate  it  to  be  a  fact,  he 
surmised  that  cases  in  which  large  amounts  of  serum  were  re- 
moved by  the  drainage-tube  were  those  in  which  there  was  a 
tendency  of  this  fluid  to  accumulate  before  the  operation,  and 
that  the  fluid  was  not  the  product  of  divided  adhesions. 

Evidently  it  would  be  impossible  to  discuss  all  conditions 
which  might  arise.  We  might,  however,  discuss  those  which 
were  most  common.  Perhaps  this  could  be  done  most  rapidly  by 
citing  briefly,  in  connection  with  some  of  these  conditions,  a  few 
cases.  As  to  the  cases  in  which  drainage  should  be  employed  : 
The  abdominal  cavity  should  be  drained  (1)  in  septic  ])oritonitis. 
Wherever  found,  septic  matter  should  be  removed,  and  this  was 
nowhere  truer  than  in  the  abdominal  cavity.  It  should  bo  ef- 
fected in  any  direction  requisite  for  its  perfection,  whether  ven- 
tral, vaginal,  or  lumbar.  (2)  In  gunshot  wounds  drainage  was 
rarely  indicated.  In  the  few  cases  he  had  seen  he  had  been 
surprised  at  the  small  amount  of  extravasated  fiocal  material, 
even  when  the  lumen  of  the  gut  was  largely  destroyed.  All 
that  could  be  accomplished  would  be  gained  by  thoroughly 
cleansing  the  abdominal  cavity  without  drainage,  for  it  would 
be  difficult  by  any  arrangement  of  drain,  unless  it  was  the  tam- 
pon of  Mikulicz,  to  procure  drainage  in  these  cases.  (3)  In  tu- 
bercular peritonitis,  when  the  fluid  produced  by  the  tubercular 
process  was  contained  in  a  cavity  occupying  the  pelvis  and  the 
lower  part  of  the  abdomen,  and  was  shut  off  from  the  upper 
portion  of  the  abdomen  by  adhesions  among  the  intestines,  he 
could  not  imagine  that  such  cavities  could  bo  successfully  treated 
in  any  other  method  than  by  drainage.  (+)  Operations  for 
perit)l)lilitis.  Where  pus  was  present  and  where  adhesive  in- 
flammations had  prevented  its  invasion  of  the  general  peritoneal 
cavity,  drainage  was  of  course  in  place.  W'here  the  infection 
had  generalized  itself  over  the  abdomen,  the  treatment  must  be 
the  same  as  for  8e|)tic  peritonitis  from  other  causes,  and  thor- 
ou;ih  cleansing  and  drainage  were  indicated.  (.'5)  Intestinal  ob- 
struction, whether  the  result  of  volvulous  adhesions  or  constrict- 
ing batiils,  was  in  early  stages  often  accompanied  by  the  effusion 
ol  serum.     Afterward  this  disappeared,  became  absorbed,  and 
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there  remained  plastic  lymph,  gluing  the  intestines  together. 
If  operation  was  done  early  in  these  cases,  the  serum  was,  he 
thought,  not  septic,  and  did  not  require  drainage.  Although  he 
had  not  seen  enough  of  these  cases  to  reach  a  definite  conclu- 
sion, the  impression  had  grown  upon  him  that  in  an  early  stage, 
when  free  fluid  was  present  in  the  abdominal  cavity,  they  were 
favorable  for  operation,  and  that  this  fluid  was  not  septic  and 
did  not  need  to  be  drained  away.  Subsequently,  when  the  fluid 
had  disappeared,  there  was  a  deposit  of  plastic  lymph  with  ad- 
hesions and  infection,  rendering  operation  more  dangerous  and 
drainage  important.  (G)  Hemorrhage.  When  this  occurred 
in  considerable  quantities  and  could  not  be  controlled,  it  was 
doubtless  best  that  it  should  be  removed.  It  was,  however,  bet- 
ter to  take  good  care  that  much  hajmorrhage  did  not  occur,  than 
to  seek  to  escape  its  dangers  by  drainage.  (7)  Extra- uterine 
pregnancy.  In  operations  for  this  condition  there  were  cases 
in  which  it  was  impossible  to  control  bleeding,  and  in  which 
drainage  was  important.  If  the  operation  was  upon  the  tube 
which  had  just  ruptured,  and  the  tube  and  blood  could  be  thor- 
oughly removed,  drainage  might  or  might  not  be  employed,  ac- 
cording to  the  completeness  of  the  operation.  But  there  were 
many  cases  in  which  the  products  of  the  extra-uterine  gestation 
could  not  be  completely  removed  or  in  which  the  removal  of 
the  adherent  placenta  would  be  unwise,  in  which  drainage  must 
be  employed.  (8)  Adhesions.  It  was  the  speaker's  belief  that 
divided  adhesions  did  not  furnish  in  themselves  cause  for  drain- 
age. Uncontrolled  hfemorrhage  was,  as  had  been  stated,  a  cause 
for  drainage,  but  not  the  adhesions  in  themselves.  In  some 
cases  of  ovarian  tumors  of  enormous  size,  where  the  adhesions 
had  been  universal  and  dense,  and  where  their  division  had 
been  accompanied  by  extensive  hfemorrhage,  he  had  tied  all 
bleeding  points,  at  times  applying  cloths  wrung  out  with  hot 
water,  well  up  to  the  base  of  the  mesentery  in  the  lumbar  re- 
gion, and  had  closed  the  abdomen  without  drainage,  and  the 
patients  had  made  a  complete  and  uninterrupted  recovery. 
(9)  The  escape  of  cyst  contents  into  the  abdominal  cavity. 
When  this  occurred  and  the  material  was  infectious,  no  precau- 
tion for  its  removal  could  be  too  great,  and,  in  addition  to 
washing,  drainage  was  doubtless  in  place.  In  other  cysts  he 
did  not  believe  this  necessity  existed.  The  contents  of  simple 
ovarian  cysts  seemed  to  be  innoxious.  He  had  had  a  large 
amount  of  fluid  from  a  cyst  of  the  pancreas  escape  into  the 
abdomen,  which  had  been  removed  by  washing  without  drain- 
age, in  whicii  recovery  had  resulted.  (10)  Pyosalpinx.  Opin- 
ions ditfered  more  with  reference  to  the  drain.ige-tube  in  this 
than  in  any  other  disease.  If  pus-tubes  could  be  removed 
without  rupture  and  the  uterine  extremity  of  the  tube  be 
disinfected  or  seared  with  the  actual  cautery,  drainage  was 
unnecessary.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  pus  escaped  or  we  were 
uncertain  as  to  infection,  or  if  a  i)art  of  the  ruptured  tube  should 
remain,  it  would  be  wise  to  drain.  (11)  Pelvic  abscess.  In 
this  condition  not  only  should  the  pus  be  removed  at  the  time 
of  operation,  but  the  escape  of  that  which  formed  subsequently 
should  be  secured  by  means  of  drainage. 

What  method  of  drainage  should  be  employed?  Vaginal 
drainage,  which  had  boon  much  employed,  was  now  largely 
discarded.  The  two  methods  now  generally  used  were  with 
the  druinage-tubes  placed  in  the  abdominal  incision,  and  with 
the  tampon  of  Mikulicz.  The  former  was  of  more  universal 
application,  being  especially  fitted  to  prevent  the  accumulation 
of  fluid  in  the  pelvis.  The  Mikulicz  tampon  was  especially 
effective  for  those  cases  where  localized  septic  infection  took 
place,  as  in  pelvic  abscess,  ruptured  pyosalpinx,  and  advanced 
extra-uterine  pregnancy. 

Dr.  W.  Gii.r,  Wyi.ie  said  he  had  hardly  arrived  at  dcHiiite 
conclusions  as  to  what  cases  should  or  should  not  be  treated  by 


drainage.  He  had,  however,  one  rule  which  he  followed  in 
opening  the  abdomen,  which  was  that,  if  there  was  any  neces- 
sity for  washing  out,  he  invariably  inserted  a  drainage-tube. 
He  did  this  because,  if  an  attempt  was  made  to  remove  all  the 
water  with  sponges,  useless  irritation  was  the  result.  He  had 
lost  patients  from  neglect  of  drainage.  The  question  of  the 
time  for  the  removal  of  a  tube  was  important.  If  the  tube  was 
put  in  where  there  was  no  septic  material,  it  could  be  taken 
out  in  from  twenty-four  to  forty-eight  hours,  but  in  the  pres- 
ence of  infectious  material  it  should  be  left  in  longer.  He  had 
lost  only  one  or  two  patients  in  a  hundred,  and  was  satisfied 
that  drainage  contributed  much  to  this  success.  By  using  small 
drainage-tubes  the  risk  of  hernia  was  not  to  be  considered.  He 
thought  more  serious  mistakes  likely  to  be  made  by  trying  to 
do  without  drainage  than  by  using  it. 

Dr.  W.  M.  Poi.K  thought  most  oper.itors  would  show  a  hesi- 
tancy in  abandoning  drainage,  as  with  it  the  patients  did  so  well. 
If  it  could  be  shown  that  the  methods  vnre  useless,  of  course  it 
would  be  a  point  gained,  but  he  was  unable  to  convince  himself 
so  far  that  this  was  a  fact.  The  plan  he  had  adopted  was  to 
drain  in  every  doubtful  case,  by  which  he  meant  where  there 
was  likely  to  be  any  residuum  whatever  in  the  peritoneal  cavity, 
even  though  it  was  a  simple  ascitic  fluid  the  result  of  a  chronic 
peritonitis. 

The  gist  of  the  remarks  by  the  remaining  speakers  was  to 
the  etfect  that  in  the  presence  of  palpable  septic  material  drain- 
age should  be  efl'ected,  and  that  the  same  should  be  done  when 
this  was  doubtful,  thus  insuring  a  point  in  favor  of  the  patient. 
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Diahetes :  Its  Causes,  Symptoms,  and  Treatment.    By  Cuari.es 

W.  PtiRDY,  M.  D.,  Queen's  University,  Honorary  Fellow  of 

the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  Kingston, 

etc.     Philadelphia  and  London  :  F.  A.  Davis,  1890. 

Dr.  Pfedy  tells  us  that  his  object  is  to  furnish  the  physician 

and  student  with  the  present  status  of  our  knowledge  on  the 

subject  of  diabetes  in  such  practical  and  concise  form  as  shall 

best  meet  the  daily  requirements  of  practice. 

We  think  that  he  has  been  very  successful  in  his  efforts. 
The  chapter  on  the  treatment  of  diabetes  mellitus  is  especially 
satisfactory.  The  author  does  not  content  himself  with  general 
directions  in  matters  of  diet,  but  specifies  exactly  what  articles 
of  food  and  drink  may  be  permitted,  and  what  are  to  be  avoid- 
ed. The  chapter  contains  a  very  full  table  giving  the  propor- 
tion of  sugar  in  the  leading  alcoholic  beverages,  both  American 
and  foreign. 

We  note  that  he  forbids  the  use  of  both  tea  and  coft'ee  to 
his  diabetic  patients,  stating  that  the  best  grades  of  Java  and 
Mocha  contain  at  least  ten  per  cent,  of  sugar. 

The  various  forms  of  diabetes,  with  their  appropriate  treat- 
ment, are  illustrated  by  numerous  cases  taken  from  the  author's 
clinical  records. 

A  novel  feature  of  the  book  is  a  chapter  on  the  climatology 
of  the  disease.  The  author  has  made  a  careful  study  of  the 
United  States  census  report  of  1880  in  order  to  ascertain  the  lia- 
bility to  diabetes  in  ditforent  parts  of  the  country.  As  a  result 
of  his  investigations  he  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  the  disease 
attains  its  highest  mortality  in  those  regions  in  which  a  low 
mean  temperature  is  coml)ined  with  a  great  altitude.  In  Ver- 
mont, for  instance,  the  mortality  from  diabetes  is  636  in  every 
1,000  deaths,  whereas  in  .Mabania  it  is  but  0-55. 
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Dr.  Purdy,  therefore,  thinks  that  the  most  favorable  location 
for  residence  for  diabetic  patients  in  the  United  States  is  within 
the  area  of  territory  including  the  States  of  North  Carolina, 
South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  Ar- 
kansas, and  Texas.  In  addition  to  their  climatic  advantages, 
these  States  also  offer  an  almost  perennial  supply  of  those  foods 
which  are  most  suitable  to  the  condition  of  such  patients. 

Die  allgemeine  Pathologie,  oder  die  Lehre  von  den  Ursaehen 
nnd  dera  Wesen  der  Krankheitsprocesse.  Von  Dr.  Edwin 
Klebs,  O.  O.  Professor  der  allgemeinen  Pathologie  und  der 
path.  Anatomic  an  der  Universitat  Zurich.  Zweiter  Theil. 
Storungen  des  Baues  und  der  Zasammensetzung.  (Allge- 
meine path.  Morphologie.)  Mit  79  farbigen  Abbildungen  in 
Text  und  47  Farbentafeln.  Jena:  Gustav  Fischer,  1889. 
Pp.  xviii-836.     [Price,  30  Marks.] 

No  more  striking  or  merited  reproof  could  be  given  to  the 
railroading  tendencies  of  our  times,  as  evinced,  among  other 
things,  by  quiz-compends,  than  by  our  author's  dignified  pro- 
test against  the  criticism  passed  upon  the  first  volume  of  his 
General  Pathology,  to  the  effect  that,  by  virtue  of  its  compre- 
hensiveness, it  was  unadapted  to  beginners.  Not  so,  replies 
Klebs.  The  best  and  most  complete  presentation  of  a  subject 
should  barely  suffice  our  students,  for  the  dogmatic  epoch  of 
medicine  has  passed  away  and  every  effort  is  being  made  to- 
day, at  least  in  the  German  universities,  to  enroll  the  student 
as  a  co-worker  in  scientific  investigations.  Even  although  he 
does  not  bring  a  creative  power  to  bear  in  the  furtherance  of 
this  knowledge,  much  is  to  be  gained  by  his  intimate  acquaint- 
ance with  the  facts  already  elucidated  and  his  innermost  con- 
viction of  his  participation  in,  and  responsibility  for,  them. 

Hence,  to  enlist  the  student's  sympathy,  the  works  presented 
him  should  hear  upon  their  face  the  impress  of  the  utmost  fair- 
ness and  earnest  endeavor  to  throw  light  U|)on  the  final  causes 
of  the  subjects  treated  of.  There  are  several  ways  of  doing 
this:  1.  By  a  simple  presentation  of  the  methods  and  results 
obtained  by  the  author.  2.  By  reviewing  the  work  of  others, 
whose  opinions  should  be  given  in  as  harmonious  a  form  as 
their  inevitable  discrepancies  and  contradictions  will  allow.  3. 
By  combining  the  two  methods  in  an  unflinching  desire  to  ob- 
tain the  truth  even  if  it  requires  a  sacrifice  of  the  author's  fiud- 
ings  whose  insufficiency  is  proved  by  the  new  light  tlirown 
upon  them. 

This,  then,  being  our  author's  manner  of  viewing  his  task, 
we  are  no  longer  surprised  by  his  comprehensiveness  and  his 
exactness,  not  only  in  his  descriptions,  but  also  in  the  very  nu- 
merous and  beautiful  reproductions  of  his  i)uthological  speci- 
mens. 

BOOKS   AND   PAMPHLETS   RECEIVED. 

Batrage  zur  Augenheilkunde  in  Gemeinsehaft  niit  Prof.  Dr.  E. 
Fuchs  in  Wcin,  Prof.  Dr.  O.  ILaab  in  Zurich,  Prof.  Dr.  A.  Vot-sius  in 
Gicsscn  herausgegeben  von  Prof.  Dr.  R.  Deutsehmann  in  Hamburg. 
11.  Heft.     Hamburg  II.  Leipzig :  Leopold  Voss,  1891.     Pp.  1'20. 

The  Intracranial  Circulation  and  its  Relation  to  the  Physiology  of 
the  Brain.  By  James  Cappie,  M.  D.  Edinburgh  :  .James  Thin,  1890. 
Pp.  12-115  to  1H8. 

An  Introduction  to  the  Diseases  of  Infancy.  liy  .1.  W.  Bullantync, 
M.  D.,  v.  K.  C.  P.  E.,  Lecturer  on  Diseases  of  Infancy  and  Cliildliooil, 
Edinburgh  School  of  Medicine,  etc.  With  Colored  nnd  other  Illus- 
trations. Edinburgh:  Oliver  and  Boyd,  1891.  Pp.  vill-242.  [Price, 
10».  bit.] 

Guy'B  Honpital  Reports.  Edited  by  N.  Davies  Colley,  M.  A.,  M.  C, 
and  W.  Hale  White,  M.  D.  Vol.  XLVII,  being  Vol.  XXXII  of  the  Third 
Series.     l.<indon  :  .1.  k  A.  Churchill,  1890.     Pp.  xliii-.'itiT. 

The  Pocket  Materia  Mcdica  and  Therapeutics.  A  IU>aum6  of  the 
Action  and  Doses  of  all  Officinal  and   .Von-ollicinal  Drugs  now  in  Com- 


mon Use.  By  C.  Henri  Leonard,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  etc.  Detroit :  The  Il- 
lustrated Medical  Journal  Co.,  1891.     Pp.  6  to  .300. 

The  Microscopical  Anatomy  of  the  Human  Heart,  showing  the  Ex- 
istence of  Capillaries  within  the  Muscular  Fibers.  By  Arthur  V.  Meigs, 
M.  D.  [Reprinted  from  the  Tratisactiotis  of  the  College  of  Physicians 
of  Philadelphia  and  from  the  Ame>~ica>i  Journal  of  the  Medical  Sci- 
CHces.'\ 

Report  of  Committee  on  Pathological  Anatomy.  Parenchymatous 
Aspiration :  a  New  Method  of  Diagnosis.  By  Albert  Ahrams,  M.  D., 
San  Francisco,  Chairman.  (Read  before  the  Medical  Society  of  the 
State  of  California,  April  21,  1S91.) 

Corrosive  Sublimate  as  a  Disinfectant  against  the  Staphylococcus 
Pyogenes  Aureus.  By  A.  C.  Abbott,  M.  D.,  Assistant  in  Bacteriology 
and  Hygiene,  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital.  [Reprinted  from  the  Johns 
Hopkins  Hospital  Bulletin.] 

Report  of  Experiments  now  being  pursued  in  the  Bacteriological 
Laboratory  of  the  Academy.  By  Samuel  G.  Dixon,  M.  D,  [Reprinted 
from  the  Proceedings  of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences,  Philadel- 
phia.] 

Report  of  William  M.  Smith,  Health  Officer  of  the  Port  of  New 
York,  to  the  Commissioners  of  Quarantine  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
1891. 

Le  traitement  du  lupus.  Par  le  Professeur  H.  Leloir.  [Extrait  du 
Journal  des  maladies  cutames  el  sgphilitiques.] 

Influenza.  Von  Prof.  Dr.  Drasche.  [Separat-abdruck  aus  der 
Wiener  medizinischen  Wocheiisclirift.] 

Organisation  d'un  service  chirurgical  en  province.  La  nouvelle 
salle  d'operations  de  Thospice-gSneral  de  Rouen.  Par  le  doctcur  A. 
Cern^. 

Nuovo  aspiratore-iniettatore.     Del  Dr.  Emilio  Pittarelli. 
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A  Four- Years'  Course  at  the  Harvard  Medical  School. — The  Boston 
Medical  and  Surgical  .fuurnal  for  JIuy  'J^sth  says  : 

"A  very  important  step  has  recently  been  taken  by  the  faculty  of 
the  Han'ard  Medical  School  in  increasing  the  course  of  study  from 
three  years  to  four,  as  announced  in  the  Journal  of  last  week.  The 
proposed  change  will  not  go  into  operation  until  September,  1892,  and 
will  not  affect  students  now  in  the  school  nor  those  who  may  enter 
during  1891. 

"  The  details  of  the  new  course  are  not  yet  arranged,  certainly  not 
yet  made  public ;  but  in  general  it  may  be  said  that  the  entrance  ex- 
amination will  remain  the  same  as  at  present,  and  the  course  itself  will 
comprise  four  years  of  nine  months'  study  each.  Certain  essentials  of 
a  medical  education  which  the  student  is  expected  to  acquire,  but  on 
which  no  examination  is  at  present  required,  will  be  put  upon  the  list 
of  requirements  for  graduation. 

"  Undoubtedly  the  requirement  of  an  additional  year  will  occasion  a 
falling  off  in  the  number  of  .students.  How  great  the  diminution  will 
be  can  not  be  determined,  as  there  are  no  data  available  on  which  to 
found  even  a  conjecture.  The  four-years'  optional  course  which  has 
been  in  operation  for  several  years,  has  been  taken  by  a  slowly  increas- 
ing, but  still  comparatively  small,  number  of  students.  It  has  never 
been  very  popular,  and  does  not  represent  the  number  of  students  who 
are  willing  to  devote  the  time  necessary  to  obtain  the  best  education 
available. 

"  As  is  the  case  in  other  institutions  of  learning,  students  who  pos- 
seas  sufficient  knowledge  to  pass  the  regular  examinations  in  the  studies 
of  the  first  years  will  be  able  to  enter  advanced  classe.".  It  is  possible 
that  college  students  who  know  early  enough  that  they  are  to  study 
medicine  may  be  able  to  so  shape  their  collegiate  course  as  to  take  ad- 
vanced standing  in  the  medical  school,  and  thus  still  complete  the  two 
courses  for  the  A.  H.  and  M.  D.  degrees  in  seven  years  ;  but  no  arrange- 
ment between  the  two  faculties  to  facilitate  such  an  economy  of  time 
has  been  made. 
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"  The  decision  to  require  four  full  years  instead  of  three  has  been 
arrived  at  by  the  Harvard  faculty  after  long  consideration.  As  to  the 
desirability  of  such  a  course,  there  has  been  no  difference  of  opinion, 
we  believe ;  as  to  the  advisability  of  the  change,  there  ha.^  evidently 
been  some  doubt.  The  school  must  inevitably  face  a  diminution  in  the 
number  of  its  scholars  and  a  corresponding  decrease  in  income.  In 
voting  to  carry  out  the  new  course  the  professors  of  the  school  run  the 
risk  of  a  very  material  decrease  in  their  already  meager  salaries,  a  risk 
which  they  willingly  take.  The  school  is  at  present  in  a  very  flourish- 
ing condition  ;  and  the  faculty  are  evidently  influenced  by  other  motives 
than  the  desire  for  material  prosperity  in  making  the  proposed  addi- 
tion to  the  time  limit.  The  expected  deficit  has  been  in  part  provided 
for  by  a  subscription  from  friends  of  medical  education. 

"  A  similar  move  toward  higher  medical  education  has  been  taken 
bv  the  Medical  Faculty  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  At  a  meet- 
ing of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  that  University,  held  May  21st,  Dr. 
Pepper,  the  Provost,  made  an  offer  of  -550,000  toward  an  endowment 
fund  of  ,S2.50,00f),  and  of  SLOOO  annually  toward  a  guarantee  fund  of 
§20,000  annually,  for  five  years,  conditioned  upon  the  establishment  of 
an  obligatory  graded  four-year  course  of  medical  study.  The  medical 
faculty  pledged  themselves  to  carry  o;it  this  proposal,  and  to  enter  upon 
the  four-year  course  in  September,  1893,  and  subscribed  S10,000  an- 
nually for  five  years  to  the  endowment  fund.  The  Board  of  Trustees 
approved  the  proposed  change,  but  postponed  their  assent  until  the  suc- 
cess of  both  funds  had  been  demonstrated. 

"  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  a  similar  change  is  seriously  con- 
templated in  New  York.  A  nearly  simultaneous  change  in  New  York, 
Boston,  and  Philadelphia  would  compel  other  schools  to  follow  their 
exajnple. 

"  This  movement  ought  to  meet  with  the  general  approval  and  co- 
operation of  all  who  have  the  best  interests  of  the  medical  profession 
at  heart.  It  means  an  education  equal  to  that  obtained  in  other  coun- 
tries, and  the  acknowledgment  of  American  degrees  by  English  and 
Continental  authorities.  It  is  a  question  whether  it  may  not  result  in 
a  change  of  character  in  the  American  doctor  ;  whether  the  number  of 
graduates  in  arts  who  subsequently  study  medicine  may  not  grow 
proportionately  less  in  number,  and  the  scholarly  element  be  replaced 
by  a  more  distinctly  scientific  one.  But  whatever  change  of  that 
sort  may  take  place,  the  lime  involved  is  much  better  proportioned 
to  the  importance  of  the  student's  life  work,  and  the  medical  gradu- 
ate of  coming  years  ought  to  be  a  distinct  improvement  on  his  prede- 
cessors." 

Inhalations  in  the  Treatment  of  Phthisis. — The  Lancet  for  May  2.'Jd 
says:  "  The  history  of  inhalations  iu  the  treatment  of  phthisis  is  not 
an  encouraging  one.  They  have  been  widely  employed  and  hailed  as 
the  most  rational  and  effective  mode  of  assailing  the  disease  at  its  seat. 
But  the  results  of  this  method  of  meJication  have  not  been  commen- 
surate with  the  expectations  excited  by  it,  and  we  imagine  that  of  late 
it  has  been  gradually  falling  into  disfavor  and  disuse.  Several  potent 
objections  have  been  urged  against  the  method.  First,  it  has  been  de- 
nied that  the  various  antiseptic  and  germicide  agents  applied  by  inhala- 
tion succeed  even  in  reaching  the  seat  of  the  disease — viz.,  the  submu- 
cous tissue  of  the  bronchial  mucous  membrane — but  are  arrested  often 
in  the  pharynx,  oftener  still  in  the  larynx.  Then  it  has  been  shown 
that,  even  assuming  that  the  medicated  atmosphere  i>roduccd  by  one  of 
the  ordinary  inhalers  really  reaches  the  scat  of  the  disease,  its  impieg- 
natiun  with  carbolic  acid,  creasote,  thymol,  or  other  such  agent,  is  so 
exceedingly  feeble  as  to  leave  no  solid  ground  for  anticipating  serious 
benefit  from  its  use.  Further,  many  authorities  urge  with  much  force 
that  if  the  phthisical  patient  be  taught  to  rely  upon  inhalations  the 
inevitable  result  will  be  a  life  of  indoor  invalidism  and  constant  tinker- 
ing with  his  inhalers — a  mode  of  exi.-itcnce  sure  to  effect  an  amount  of 
mi.scliief  more  than  sulTicicnt  to  counterbalance  the  problematical  ad- 
vantages of  inhalation. 

"There  is  much  weight  in  the  above  objections,  and  until  they  can 
be  satisfactorily  met  the  place  of  inhalations  in  the  thcrupcutirs  of 
phthisis  can  not  be  an  important  one.  1'rofc.isor  Germain-See,  in  a  re- 
cent paper  presented  to  the  French  Academy  of  Mcilicine,  has  sought 
to  overcome  the  first  of  the  objections  to  which  we  have  made  allu- 


sion— viz.,  the  failure  of  the  medicated  atmosphere  to  reach  the  actual 
seat  of  the  disease.  He  recalls  the  researches  made  at  various  times 
into  the  action  of  creasote  upon  tuberculosis.  This  drug  has  had  a 
remarkable  and  somewhat  checkered  career.  Discovered  in  18.32  by 
Reichenbach,  its  true  composition  was  first  made  known  in  186.3  by 
Gorup-Besanez,  who  showed  that  it  consisted  mainly  of  two  substances 
— gaiacol  and  crcosol.  It  was  in  1877  that  Bouchard  and  Gimbert 
conceived  the  idea  of  its  possible  utility  in  phthisis,  and  made  trial  of 
it  both  [xr  primam  viam  and  hypodermically.  Later,  Fraenzel  and 
Sommerbrodt  in  Germany  made  extensive  trial  of  creasote,  and  report- 
ed benefit  from  its  use.  Guttmann,  in  his  researches  in  the  year  1889, 
found  that  the  saturation  of  the  system  with  creasote  arrested  the  de- 
velopment of  the  bacilli,  and  suggested  that  the  best  means  of  bring- 
ing the  system  thoroughly  under  the  influence  of  the  drug  would  be  to 
submit  the  patient  to  an  atmosphere  saturated  with  creasote  under 
pressure.  This  is  also  the  method  recommended  by  Professor  Germain- 
See.  He  describes  it  as  follovvs :  '  The  patient  is  shut  up  in  a  metal 
chamber,  hermetically  closed,  and  compressed  air,  passed  through  crea- 
sote and  eucalyptol,  is  made  to  enter  slowly.  The  air  in  passing 
through  these  liquids  is  saturated,  and  arrives  charged  with  a  large 
quantity  of  these  medicaments.  The  pressure  must  be  slowly  in- 
creased, and  should  not  exceed  a  half-atmosphere.  The  speed  of  de- 
livery of  the  air  satur.ited  with  the  medicated  vapors  is  from  fifteen  to 
twenty  cubic  metres  per  hour  for  a  space  of  five  cubic  metres  of  capa- 
city. The  length  of  time  the  patient  remains  in  the  chamber  is  usu- 
ally two  hours,  sometimes  three  or  more,  and  no  inconvenience  ensues 
as  the  result  of  this  procedure.  The  inhalations  are  made  daily  or 
more  frequently.' 

"  Professor  Germain-See  has  tried  this  method  in  twelve  cases,  of 
which  one  was  a  case  of  apical  bronchitis,  a  second  was  a  case  of  foetid 
bronchitis,  and  the  remaining  ten  were  genuine  cases  of  tubercular 
phthisis — all  of  which,  with  one  exception,  had  arrived  at  the  stage  of 
softening.  The  results  obtained  would  appear  to  be  surprising,  a 
marked  amelioration  being  in  most  cases  observable,  not  only  in  the 
amount  and  character  of  the  expectoration,  but  in  the  general  consti- 
tutional condition,  and  in  some  cases,  though  not  in  all.  a  correspond- 
ing impro%'ement  in  the  physical  signs.  Contrary  to  what  might  seem 
probable,  hjemoptysis  was  not  only  not  excited,  but  seemed  controlled 
by  this  mode  of  treatment,  and  the  appetite  and  digestion  w^ere  im- 
proved rather  than  otherwise.  Hectic  fever  was  also  diminished. 
Naturally,  the  least  improvement  was  manifested  in  the  physical  signs, 
but  Professor  Germain-S6e  is  inclined  to  hope  that  by  this  new  method 
the  disease,  if  not  cured,  may  be  at  least  arrested,  and  further  progress 
prevented.  Benefit  was  obtained  in  some  eases  in  a  fortnight,  in  others 
the  treatment  was  kept  up  for  three  months.  Very  great  benefit  was 
obtained  in  some  cases  of  scrofulous  enlargement  of  the  cervical 
glands. 

"  At  the  present  time  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  emphasize  the  neces- 
sity for  extreme  caution  in  admitting  the  claims  of  any  new  alleged 
remedy  for  tuberculosis,  and  the  evidence  before  us  in  the  present  case, 
although  interesting,  falls  immeasurably  short  of  demonstration.  Fur- 
ther trials  will  no  doubt  be  made,  and  the  results  will  be  awaited  with 
attention.  One  benefit,  somewhat  negative  in  character,  nuiy  even  now 
be  derived  from  Professor  Germain-Sie's  researches — viz.,  the  realiza- 
tion of  the  utter  futility  of  the  methods  of  inhalation  so  long  adopted, 
and  the  uselessness  of  the  inhalers  now  commonly  employed.  If  in- 
halation is  ever  to  become  a  valuable  agent  in  therapeutics,  it  will 
piobably  be  by  the  adoption  of  some  plan  analogous  lo  that  sketched 
above,  and,  according  to  our  present  knowledge,  the  most  hopeful  medi- 
cament with  which  to  experiment  would  seem  to  be  creasote." 

The  Medical  Faculty  in  Japan. — The  Brilish  Medicnl  Journal  for 
Mav  23d  says:  "Mr.  Ernest  Hart,  who  has  paid  a  spring  visit  to  Japan, 
and  who  is  now  on  his  way  home  through  Canada,  writes  under  date 
April  7th  from  Tokio  as  follows : 

"  Most  of  us  are  acquainted  with  the  eager  earnestness  with  which 
the  Japanese  have,  since  issuing  from  their  self-enforced  seclusion, 
which  lasted  for  centuries,  adopted,  since  the  restoration  of  the  Mika- 
do in  I8ii  I,  European  methoils  of  instruction,  and  the  remarkable  apti- 
tude which  many  of  the  Japanese  students  in  I.omlou  have  shown  for 
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rcacbing  great  proficiency  in  abstract  science  as  well  as  in  technical 
knowledge  and  industrial  arts.  Men  like  Takagi,  Miyaki,  Sasaski,  and 
others  have  left  behind  them  an  excellent  record  in  our  medical  colleges. 
By  far  the  larger  number  of  Japanese  students  who  come  to  Europe, 
however,  are  educated  in  the  German  universities — at  Berlin,  Strassburg, 
Vienna ;  for  the  Japanese  are  very  eclectic — they  have  taken  their 
medicine  and  surgery  from  England  and  Germany,  but  of  late  years 
their  scientific  predilections  in  medicine  have  found  more  satisfaction 
in  Germany  than  in  Great  Britain ;  only  a  small  proportion  of  the  pro" 
fession  talk  English,  while  most  of  them  not  only  talk  German,  but 
lecture  in  German,  and  a  good  deal  of  their  best  work  is  published 
either  in  Virchow's  Archiv  and  other  leading  German  periodicals,  or  in 
the  German  Medical  Transactions  of  the  University,  of  which  I  shall 
later  give  some  account. 

"  The  feeling  toward  England  is,  however,  very  strong  and  friendly, 
and  immediately  on  reaching  Tokio,  the  former  seat  of  the  Shogunate 
under  its  old  name  of  Yedo,  and  the  present  seat  of  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment and  metropolis  of  Japan,  I  was  very  warmly  welcomed  by  the  lead- 
ing medical  faculty  as  well  as  by  the  ministers  and  others,  many,  who 
as  delegates  or  diplomatists  had  been  at  my  house  and  visited  my  Japa- 
nese collection  in  London,  taking  the  opportunity  of  reciprocating  and 
outdoing  any  courtesies  which  I  had  been  able  to  offer,  and  doing  every- 
thing which  could  be  thought  of  to  make  my  visit  instructive  and 
agreeable — to  lay  open  all  the  art  treasures,  the  scientific  institutions, 
and  the  domestic  and  social  habits  of  every  class,  and  to  give  me  op- 
portunities of  conference  with  the  most  distinguished  and  ablest  men 
of  every  class.  If,  therefore,  I  bring  home  an  imperfect  estimate  of  the 
great  resources,  marvelous  progress,  exquisite  beauty,  and  complicated 
difficulties  of  this  remarkable  country,  the  fault  will  be  with  the  dullness 
of  mv  apprehension  and  the  indequate  time  at  my  disposal  for  the  great 
task  involved  in  even  a  superficial  survey  of  parts  of  the  suliject. 

"  I  must  approach  with  some  care  the  medical  part  of  the  subject 
later  on,  when  I  have  time  to  collate  my  notes  and  abstract  the  vo- 
luminous material  which  has  been  placed  at  my  disposal. 

"  Meanwhile  it  may  be  of  interest  to  the  readers  of  the  British 
Mfdica/  Journal  to  know  that  it  is  in  the  hands  of  many  Japanese  prac- 
titioners. It  was  lying  on  the  professor's  table  when  I  entered  Dr. 
Miyaki's  room.  I  found  the  Japanese  medical  paper  of  that  week  quot- 
ing liberally  from  its  pages.  The  prompt  hospitality  of  our  Japanese 
colleagues  led  them  to  honor  me  by  an  invitation  to  a  banquet  before  I 
bad  been  many  days  in  Tokio,  and  in  the  address  which  I  was  invited 
to  give  will  be  found  some  preliminary  comments  on  the  state  of  Japa- 
nese medicine.  At  the  request  of  my  auditors,  1  also  gave  an  account  of 
the  organization  of  the  British  Medical  Association.  This  is  likely  to 
bear  fruit ;  and  at  a  subsequent  dinner  to  which  the  Medical  Society  of 
Tokio  has  invited  me  I  shall  further  develop  them  and  apply  it  to 
Japanese  needs.  Such  a  propaganda  can  but  be  honorable  to  our  as- 
sociation and  useful  to  the  inhaVjitants  of  the  Far  East. 

"  The  address  which  I  gave  to  this  influential  and  interesting  audi- 
ence will  always  be  connected  in  my  memory  with  the  cultivated  and 
pic-turesque  surroundings,  of  which  I  must  give  a  short  account,  not  to 
omit  the  local  color. 

"  The  address  and  banquet  were  at  Koyokau,  '  the  red  maple  house,' 
a  club,  restaurant,  and  tea  house,  in  one  of  the  most  beautiful  districts 
of  this  broad-acred  and  romantic  city.*  A  European  friend  who  was 
present  with  me  has  made  a  note  of  the  picturesque  surroundings  and 
incidents  of  the  ceremony  which  may  be  of  intere.^t.  It  runs  as  fol- 
lows : 

"  '  We  arrived  in  a  jinrikisha  at  the  door  of  the  Maple  Club.  We 
were  received  by  a  bevy  of  Japanese  maidens,  dressed  in  daintily  col- 
ored l»mon<M,  who  sat  on  their  heels  on  either  side  of  the  entrance  hall. 
Bowing  their  heads  to  the  ground,  and  chattering  in  low  musical  voices, 
they  bade  us  welcome.  Shoes  or  boots  were  left  at  the  doorstep,  and 
_''iiiled  by  one  or  two  of  the  muwrn^j*,  or  Her\'ing  maids,  we  are  con- 
■  ted  into  a  large  upper  room.  It  was  perhaps  one  hundred  feet  long, 
!■  II  feet  high,  and  measured  seven  mats,  or  twenty-one  feet  across.  At 
Mtcb  third  of  the  room  a  carved  panel  divided  it  to  the  height  of  two 
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feet  from  the  ceiling.  In  these  carved  divisions  slid  the  panels  by 
which  the  room  can,  be  shut  off  into  two  or  three  separate  compart- 
ments as  required.  Along  the  whole  of  one  side  of  the  long  room  were 
the  windows,  which  consisted  of  panels  beautifully  fitted  into  grooves 
and  made  to  slide  over  one  another,  so  that  in  summer  weather  one  side 
of  the  room  could  be  opened  entirely  to  the  balcony,  which  overlooked 
the  garden,  where  in  true  Japanese  fashion  a  miniature  river  wound 
under  a  tiny  bridge,  and  through  a  wood  of  dwarfed  forest  trees.  The 
panes  of  the  two  upper  thirds  of  the  panels  were  filled  with  a  finely 
made  and  translucent  paper,  but  the  loner  third  was  filled  with  glass. 
On  the  opposite  side  of  the  room  was  the  Jokonoma,  or  sacred  recess, 
where  on  a  raised  dais  stood  a  huge  vase  filled  with  great  branches  of 
the  blossoming  tulip  tree,  behind  which  hung  a  kakemono  of  storks  and 
cherry  blossoms.  From  the  ceiling  were  suspended  candelabra  fitted 
with  the  incandescent  electric  light. 

"  '  The  audience  consisted  of  twenty-seven  Japanese  medical  men, 
most  of  whom  had  graduated  in  European  universities.  They  sat  on 
low  spring  cushions  on  the  floor  ranged  against  the  wall  or  panels  of 
both  sides  of  the  long  room.  At  the  head  of  the  room  sat  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Ernest  Hart  on  raised  cushions  out  of  consideration  for  their  European 
incapacity  to  sit  on  their  heels.  Next  to  Mr.  Hart  was  Dr.  Takagi,  now- 
Chief  Medical  OIBcer  of  the  Navy,  and  once  a  student  at  St.  Thomas's 
Hospital.  His  complete  command  of  the  English  tongue  enabled  him 
to  fulfill  admirably  the  duties  of  interpreter,  and  he  translated  the  ad- 
dress sentence  by  sentence  to  the  attentive  and  interested  audience. 
All  but  six  were  in  European  dress,  all  were  shoeless,  and  as  they  sat 
listening  with  profound  attention  and  absolute  silence,  they  warmed 
their  hands  over  the  charcoal  chihurhi  or  braziers  placed  on  the  floor 
before  them. 

"  '  The  address  ended,  and  the  vote  of  thanks  given,  the  electric 
light  was  turned  on,  and  the  festive  part  of  the  evening  began.  The 
little  serving  maids  who  had  welcomed  us  in  the  hall  began  trooping  in, 
and,  going  down  on  their  knees,  placed  before  each  guest  a  square 
lacquer  tray  containing  viands  of  different  kinds.  The  menu  of  the 
Japanese  dinner  is  long,  complicated,  and  multifarious.  It  consists 
chiefly  of  fish,  cooked  and  uncooked,  and  of  soups  exquisitely  made,  in 
which  various  solid  foods  are  suspended.  Bamboo  shoots,  octopus  cut- 
lets, birds'  nests,  sharks'  fins,  are  delicacies  which  give  variety  to  the 
dinner.  Little  wooden  chopsticks  do  duty  for  knives,  forks,  and  spoons, 
and  the  soups  are  drunk  out  of  small  lacquer  bowls.  The  dinner  gen- 
erally begins  with  raw  fish  eaten  with  soy,  and  ends  with  tea,  rice,  and 
pickles.  Three  times  the  little  maids  on  their  knees  placed  a  tray  con- 
taining bowls  of  soup  and  dishes  of  eatables  before  each  guest,  and 
while  the  guests  ate,  the  maids  waited  silently,  sitting  on  their  heels, 
filling  and  refilling  your  lacquer  cups  with  saki,  or  removing  empty 
dishes.  Dinner  was  long,  lasting  some  hours,  but  dining  is  with  the 
Japanese  less  the  serious  business  of  eating  than  the  lighter  one  of  be- 
ing amused  ;  and  to  make  the  time  pass  easily  and  merrily,  gainha 
dances  and  clever  jugglery  were  interlarded  with  courses  of  fish  on 
lacquer  trays.  Complete  ease  and  freedom,  controlled  by  the  perfect 
manners  of  an  Eastern  people,  prevail  at  a  Japanese  dinner,  and  if  one 
friend  wishes  to  talk  to  another  at  the  other  end  of  the  room,  he  slips 
the  panel  behind  him,  passes  into  the  veranda  or  passage,  and,  entering 
the  room  again  by  sliiling  the  wall  panel  behind  his  friend,  sits  down 
on  the  floor  before  him.'  " 

The  late  Professor  Carl  Braun, — Dr.  H.  J.  Garrigues  contributes 
the  following  iiiiMjiciri:il  sketch  to  the  June  number  of  the  ^mmcan 
Journal  of  Obxlrlrici  an/l  Jji.sca.m  of  Wonun  and  Children,  which  is 
illustrated  by  a  fine  portrait  of  the  dea<l  obstetrician ; 

"  On  the  28th  day  of  March  last  died  in  Vienna,  the  capital  of  Aus- 
tria, Carl  Rudolph  Braun  von  Fernwald.  He  was  born  on  March  22, 
1S23,  in  a  small  place  in  Austria,  where  his  father  was  a  practicing 
physician.  After  having  gone  through  college,  he  studied  medicine 
during  six  years,  and  graduated  as  M.  I),  in  1817.  Two  years  later  he 
became  the  assistant  of  Professor  Klein  at  the  Obstetrical  Clinic,  as  suc- 
cessor to  the  unfortimate  Senmielweis,  the  first  man  in  the  world  who 
understood  the  septic  nature  of  so-called  puerperal  fever  and  showed 
how  to  prevent  it,  In  the  year  1853  he  became  instructor  of  obstetrics 
(  /'rii'otdorent),  and  was  the  same  year  appointed  professor  of  obstetrics, 
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and  vice-director — tliat  is,  second  physician — to  a  school  for  midwives 
in  Tvrol.  At  Klein's  death,  in  1856,  Braun  was  called  back  to  Vienna 
to  be  his  successor  as  professor  of  obstetrics  at  the  University,  and  phy- 
sician-in-chief  to  a  department  of  the  Obstetrical  Clinic.  Two  years 
later  he  opened  a  gynceeological  clinic  that  soon  became  one  of  the 
great  attractions  of  the  Viennese  University.  In  1887  he  was  elected 
first  president  of  the  newly  founded  Gyniecological  Society,  a  position 
which  he  occupied  till  his  death.  It  was  in  this  function  that  he  ap- 
peared last  in  public.  On  February  17th  he  occupied,  in  his  usual  good 
health,  the  chair.  The  next  morning  he  had  an  attack  of  bronchitis, 
to  which  soon  was  added  weakness  of  the  heart,  causing  oedema  and 
unconsciousness,  until  death  put  an  end  to  his  active  life. 

"  Carl  Braun  contributed  considerably  to  the  obstetrical  and  gynae- 
cological literature  of  the  last  forty  years.  From  1852  to  1855  he  was, 
together  with  Chiari  and  Spiith,  editor  of  the  Klinik  fiir  GchnrtxJiiilfe 
urtd  Gi/ndkoloffie.  Later  he  was  one  of  the  editors  of  the  Arrhii'  fiir 
Gynatologie.  He  wrote  numerous  articles  in  different  journals,  on 
subjects  belonging  to  the  domain  of  gynaecology  and  obstetrics,  and  in 
1867  a  Tacthoo/c  of  Midtuifery,  in  which  he  continued  the  good  work  of 
his  two  predecessors,  Baer  and  Klein,  who  have  exercised  great  influ- 
ence on  the  development  of  the  obstetric  science  and  art  in  German- 
speaking  countries.  In  the  second  edition  of  this  work,  published  in 
1878,  he  included  gyn£ecology. 

"  His  name  is  attached  to  several  instruments,  some  of  which  are 
extensively  used.  Thus,  he  constructed  a  syringe  for  injecting  small 
amounts  of  fluid  into  the  uterine  cavity.  If  his  colpeuryntcr  is  less  re- 
liable in  checking  hofraorrhage  than  a  tampon,  it  is  a  valuable  aid  for 
increasing  labor  pains  and  dilating  the  vagina  when  Barnes's  cervical 
dilators  have  done  their  work.  He  enlarged  the  size  of  Simpson's 
cranioclast,  and  improved  it  so  much  as  an  instrument  of  traction  that 
it,  in  the  hands  of  many  accoucheurs,  has  replaced  the  more  dangerous 
cephalotribe.  Braun's  Srhliissrlhakm  {i.  e.,  key-hook)  is  an  original, 
simple,  and  excellent  instrument  for  decapitating  the  foetus  in  neglected 
cross-presentations. 

"  Braun  began  as  an  obstetrician,  and  his  name  will  probably  live 
longer  on  the  lips  of  posterity  in  connection  with  this  branch  than  with 
gynecology ;  but  he  was  among  the  first  in  his  country  to  understand 
the  importance  of  the  new  science  that  was  being  developed  on  both 
sides  of  the  Atlantic  for  the  benefit  of  suffering  women.  He  took  part 
in  the  movement,  he  propagated  the  new  doctrines  among  his  numerous 
pupils,  and  he  acquired  the  necessary  dexterity  for  the  performance  of 
the  greatest  gyna>cologial  operations.  In  his  eyes  gyna'cology  should 
be  intimately  connected  with  obstetrics,  just  as  he  combined  tiie  two 
in  his  practice  and  in  the  second  edition  of  his  book. 

"  As  a  successor  of  Semmelweis,  in  the  very  wards  where  he  had 
laid  the  foundation  of  antiseptic  midwifery  by  enjoining  the  students 
to  wash  their  hands  with  chlorine  water  before  they  made  vaginal  ex- 
amination, Braun  has  contributed  much  to  the  enormous  saving  of 
human  life  which  distinguishes  modern  obstetrics  from  that  of  all  ])re- 
vious  ages.  At  the  head  of  one  of  the  largest  lying-in  services  in  the 
world — one  that  is  extensively  used  for  teaching  purposes,  one  that  is 
situated  in  most  unpromising  surroundings,  and  one  to  which  the  se- 
verest cases  are  sent  from  a  large  circumference — Braun  brought  the 
mortality  down  to  less  than  one  per  cent. 

"  Braun  was  an  enthusiastic  and  eloquent  teacher,  among  whose 
audience  might  be  foimd  students  from  all  countries.  His  genial  ways 
ingratiated  him  with  the  young  men.  His  large  experience  gave  great 
weight  to  his  opinion  in  consultation  with  other  practitioners.  He  ac- 
ipiired  a  large  and  lucrative  practice.  Women  from  over  the  whole 
world  sought  his  advice.  He  was  the  favorite  of  the  highest  classes  of 
society,  was  knighted  and  covered  with  orders.  With  knowledge  and 
skill  he  combined  a  striking  personality  and  that  sympathy  with  the 
patient  which  gains  confidence  and  thus  forms  the  beginning  of  a  cure. 
For  forty  years  a  writer,  a  teacher,  a  physician,  and  an  operator,  he 
died  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  his  mental  powers,  honored  by  his  co\m- 
Irymcn,  admired  by  his  students,  and  beloved  by  his  patients." 

An  Obstacle  to  Soientiflc  Besearch  in  England. — In  a  dispatch  dated 
June  Bth,  the  London  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Timai  says  : 
"  The  principal  biologists  and  scientists  of  England,  headed  by  Lub- 


bock, Lister,  Loekyer,  Playfair,  Roscoe,  and  others,  to  the  number  of 
one  hundred  and  fifty,  and  backed  by  strong  letters  from  Huxley  and 
Tyndall,  yesterday  waited  on  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach,  President  of  the 
Board  of  Works,  for  a  second  time  to  beg  that  a  license  be  found  for 
the  British  Institute  of  Preventive  Medicine,  and  for  a  second  time  met 
with  a  refusal.  Their  eloquent  speeches  laid  stress  upon  the  national 
disgrace  of  a  situation  in  which  English  students  of  bacterial  growths 
were  compelled  to  go  to  Paris,  Berlin,  and  Vienna  to  study  their  science, 
and  intelligent  inquiry  and  experimental  research  wore  forbidden  on 
English  soil  as  if  it  were  an  impious  thing  to  seek  for  wisdom  in  the 
science  of  saving  human  life.  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach  gave  an  evasive 
and  roundabout  reply,  which  the  London  Times  editorially  translates  as 
meaning  that  the  auli  vivisectionists  have  many  times  more  votes  in 
England  than  all  its  men  of  science  put  together.  English  laws  pay 
great  attention  to  conserving  the  rights  of  rich  men  to  breed  hares, 
rabbits,  and  game  birds  for  annual  slaughter  and  maiming  by  shooting 
parties,  but  they  sternly  punish  a  man  of  science  who  chloroforms  on** 
of  these  rabbits  for  purposes  of  experiments  having  no  earthly  pur- 
pose but  to  increase  knowledge  as  to  saving  human  life.  But  without 
these  grotesque  paradoxes  this  wouldn't  be  England." 


lo  Contributors  and  Correspondents. —  The  attention  of  all  who  purpose 
favoring  us  with  communications  is  respectfully  called  to  the  follow- 
ing : 

AiU/iors  of  articles  intended  for  publication  under  llie  head  of  "original 
contributions  "  are  respectfully  informed  that,  in  accepting  mch  arti- 
cles, we  always  do  so  with  the  UTiderstaiuliiig  thai  the  following  condi- 
tions are  to  be  observed:  (2)  when  a  manuscript  is  sent  to  this  jour- 
nal, a  similar  manuscript  or  any  abstract  thereof  must  not  be  or 
have  been  sent  to  any  otlier  periodical,  unless  we  are  specially  notified 
of  tlie  fact  at  the  time  the  article  is  sent  to  us  ;  (S)  accepted  articles 
are  subject  to  the  customary  rules  of  editorial  revision,  and  will  be 
published  as  promptly  as  our  otlier  engagements  will  admit  of — we 
can  )wt  engage  to  publish  an  article  in  any  specified  issue  ;  (3)  any 
conditions  which  an  author  wislies  complied  with  must  be  distinctly 
stated  in  a  communication  accompanying  tiie  manuscript,  and  no 
new  conditions  can  be  considered  after  the  manuscript  lias  been  put 
into  tlie  typesetters'  hands.  We  are  often  constrained  to  decline 
articles  which,  allhoiigh  they  may  be  creditable  to  tlieir  authors,  are 
not  suitable  for  publication  in  this  journal,  either  because  they  are 
too  long,  or  are  loaded  with  tabular  matter  or  prolix  histories  of 
cases,  or  deal  with  subjects  of  little  interest  to  the  medical  profession 
at  large.  We  can  not  enter  into  any  correspondence  concerning  our 
reasons  for  declining  an  article. 

All  Utters,  whether  intended  for  publication  or  not,  must  contain  the 
writer^s  name  and  address,  not  necessarily  for  publication.  No  at- 
tention will  be  paid  to  anonymous  communications.  Hereafter,  cor- 
respondents asking  for  information  that  we  are  capable  of  giving, 
and  that  can  properly  be  given  in  this  journal,  will  be  answered  by 
number,  a  private  ronunitnication  being  previously  setU  to  each  cor- 
respondent  informing  him  vmlvr  what  number  the  atmver  lo  his  note 
is  to  be  looked  for.  All  communications  not  intended  for  publication 
under  tlie  author^s  name  are  treated  as  strictly  conjidcntial.  We  can 
not  give  advice  lo  laymen  as  to  parlicidar  cases  or  recommend  indi- 
vidual practitioners. 

Secretaries  of  medical  societies  will  confer  a  favor  by  keeping  us  in- 
formed of  the  dates  of  their  societies'  regular  meetings.  Brief  notifi- 
cations of  matters  that  are  expected  to  come  up  at  particular  meet- 
ings will  be  inserted  when  they  are  received  in  time. 
Newspapers  and  other  publications  containing  matter  which  the  person 
sending  them  desires  to  bring  to  our  notice  should  be  marked.  Mem. 
bers  of  the  professiim  who  semi  us  information  of  matters  of  itiierest 
lo  our  readers  will  be  considered  as  doing  them  and  us  a  favor,  and, 
if  the  space  at  our  command  admits  of  it,  wc  shall  take  pleasure  in 
inserting  the  snhstance  of  such  eommunicalioiui. 
All  eommunicalioiui  intended  for  tlie  editor  sliould  be  addressed  to  him 

in  care  of  the  jmblishers. 
All  communications  relating  lo  the  business  of  the  journal  thould  be  ad- 
dressed to  the  puhlisliers. 
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Fig.  1. — Xodiile  in  rabbit's  lung,  ten  days  after  intravenous  injection  ol  dead  tubercle  bacilli.     Steamed  tliree  hours 
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Fig.  2. — Nodule  in  rabbit's  luup,  twenty-eight  days  after 
intravenous  injection  of  dead  tubercle  bacilli.  Cult- 
ure steamed  two  hours. 
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Fig.  3. — Xcu-furuiL-d  clII.-  in  c;ijiillai  ic-  ul  the  rabbit'.- 
liver,  seventeen  days  after  intravenous  injection  ol 
dead  tubercle  bacilli.     Culture  steamed  four  hour^. 
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Flo.  4. — DifTuse  cell-proliferntion  in  vessels  of  rabbit's  liver,  twenty-five  days  after  intra- 
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Fig.  0. — Small  circumscribed  epithelioid  cell-maf-s  in 
rabbit's  liver,  siirroiiniled  by  zone  of  small  spheroidal 
cells,  twenty-five  days  after  intravenous  injection  of 
dead  tubercle  bacilli.  Culture  lioiled  an  hour  and 
a  half. 
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Fie.  5. — Small  circun 
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vessels  of  rabbit's  liver.     Same  animal  as  in  Fig.  -t. 
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Fig.  8. —  Small  liver  nudnle  composed  of  epithelioid 
cells.     Same  animal  as  in  Figs.  6  and  9. 


Fig.  7. — Small  udiIuIc  m  i.-inim  >  liver  consisting  of  a  mass  of 
epithelioid  cells,  forty-eight  days  after  intraven<ius  injec- 
tion of  dead  tubercle  bacilli.    Culture  steamed  three  hours. 
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Fig.  il.— No.liilu  in  liv^^r  i-oinpused  of 
epithelioid  and  giant  cells.  Same 
animal  as  in  Figs.  7  and  M. 


Fio.  10.— Compli'X  mxlule  in  r.Ml.bit  <  hv,T,  pi.iiM>liMg  m  a  (..n-fin-  ot  i^pitlu'li- 
oid  and  giant  cell  masses,  thirtytivo  days  after  intravenous  injection  of  ilead 
tubercle  bacilli.    Culture  steamed  two  hours.    Very  few  bacilli  are  remaining. 
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STUDIES   ON  THE  ACTION   OF 
DEAD   BACTERIA  IN  THE   LIVING   BODY. 

By  T.  MITCHELL  PRUDDEX,  M.  D., 

DIRECTOR  OF  THE    LABORATORY   OF  THE   ALUMNI   ASSOCIATION, 
COLLEGE   OF  PHYSICIANS  AND  SURGEONS,   NEW   YORK.  ; 

A^D  EUGEN'E    HODE^PTL,    M.  D., 

FIRST   ASSISTANT  IN   PATHOLOGY. 

Second  Article. — The  Action  of  Sterilized  Cultures  of 
THE  Tubercle  Bacillus. 

We  have  seen  in  the  first  article  (1)  that  the  action  of 
bacteria  in  the  body  is  by  no  means  limited  to  the  changes 
induced  by  those  substances  called  ptomaines  and  albu- 
moses,  or  toxalbumins,  which  are  set  free  by  living  germs. 
It  app?ars  that  the  proteid  constituents  of  the  bacterial 
cells  themselves,  when  these  are  set  free,  either  by  a  natural 
disintegration  of  the  germs  or  by  an  artificial  extraction, 
are  capable  not  only  of  stimulating  the  fixed  body  cells  to 
proliferative  changes,  but  may,  by  calling  into  play  the 
forces  involved  in  chemotaxis,  cause  either  a  moderate  col- 
lection of  leucocytes  or  induce  marked  suppuration. 

It  is  probable  that  these  two  fairly  distinct  factors,  the 
eliminated  ptomaines  and  albumoses  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  bacterio-proteins  on  the  other,  are  both  involved  in 
many,  if  not  most,  of  the  acute  infectious  diseases.  But 
one  or  other  of  these  factors  is  apt  to  be  so  preponderant 
in  many  cases  as  to  fairly  dominate  both  the  symptoms  and 
lesions. 

For  example,  in  tetanus,  typhoid  fever,  and  Asiatic 
cholera,  the  toxic  substances  absorbed  into  the  body  at 
large  from  the  seat  of  growth  of  the  pathogenic  germs  may 
determine  profound  and  even  fatal  symptoms  without  much 
local  change  at  the  proliferating  germ  centers. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  many  of  the  local  suppurations — 
in  pneumonia  and  in  tuberculosis,  for  example — the  most 
marked  effects  are  apt  to  be  induced  in  tho  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  invading  germs. 

In  still  other  diseases — diphtheria,  for  example — we  may 
have  extreme  local  tissue  changes  together  with  profound 
systemic  effects. 

Finally,  under  a  variety  of  unusual  conditions,  patho- 
genic germs  which  commonly  induce  one  particular  order 
of  lesions  may  bring  about  most  striking  alterations  of 
another  class. 

As  an  example  of  this  variability  of  etfeot,  we  may  cite 
the  suppurative  inflammations  which  not  infrcfjucntly  occur 
as  complications  of  typhoid  fever,  when  these  germs  lodge 
or  grow  in  unusual  situations. 

Perhaps  the  most  striking  example  of  a  patliogonic 
germ  wliose  effects  are  closely  limited  to  the  immediate 
neighborhood  of  its  seat  of  growth  is  the  Bacillm  tuber- 
culosis. That  tliere  may  be  systemic  effects  induced  by 
the  absor[)tion  into  the  body  at  large  of  poisons  eliminated 
by  the  tubercle  bacillus,  we,  of  course,  can  not  deny.  But 
if  sucli  there  be,  we  certainly  know  very  little  about  them, 
and   they    mu.-it   be   insignificant    in    compariscni    with   the 


dominant  lesiou  of  tuberculosis— namely,  the  production 
immediately  about  the  germs  of  a  new  short-lived  tissue 
having  a  moderately  characteristic  morphology  and  prone 
to  undergo  degenerative  changes  of  great  significance,  both 
to  the  germs  which  cause  it  and  to  the  integrity  of  the  in- 
vaded organ. 

It  is  because  of  the  peculiarly  direct  and  constant  re- 
lationship between  the  germ  and  the  lesions  which  it  in- 
duces that  we  have  selected  the  tubercle  bacillus  for  an 
experimental  study  along  the  lines  which  our  preliminary 
paper  has  suggested. 

But,  before  detailing  our  own  experiments,  it  seems  de- 
sirable to  briefly  notice  some  observations  already  made  in 
this  field,  which  will  have  a  bearing  in  establishing  our 
point  of  view. 

A  number  of  studies  have  been  made  on  the  metabolic 
products  set  free  during  the  growth  of  the  tubercle  bacillus 
both  in  cultures  and  in  the  body.  But  these  studies  have 
been  made  from  such  a  variety  of  different  standpoints  and 
with  such  different  technique  that  it  is  difHcult  to  glean 
any  very  positive  and  definite  data  from  the  results. 

Hammerschlag  (2)  found  in  the  alcohol  and  ether  extract 
of  the  tubercle  bacilli,  fat,  lecithin,  and  a  poison  which  in- 
duced spasms  and  death  in  rabbits  and  guinea-pigs.  The 
residual  material  of  the  bacilli  contained  an  albuminoid  and 
cellulose.  He  could  not  separate  a  ptomaine  by  Brieger's 
method,  but  did  find  evidence  of  a  fever-causing  toxal- 
bumin. 

The  recent  publications  of  Koch  on  the  nature  and 
effects  of  substances  in  or  derived  from  cultures  of  the 
tubercle  bacillus  we  may  assume  to  be  familiar  to  all  our 
readers.  But  the  manner  in  which  they  have  been  made 
known  and  the  lack  of  detail  in  the  description  of  the  mode 
of  preparation  of  his  "  lymph  "  leave  his  results  in  a  most 
unsatisfactory  state  of  indefiniteness,  so  far  as  the  scientific 
bearing  of  the  .subject  is  concerned.  Some  substance  or 
substances,  it  would  appear,  either  set  free  during  the 
growth  of  the  tubercle  bacilli  or,  as  it  is  said,  extracted 
from  them  by  glycerin,  are  capable  of  exerting  rather  ill- 
understood  effects  upon  tubercle  tissue  in  the  body  and  are 
not  without  extreme  effects  in  many  cases  upon  the  body 
at  large.  With  the  therapeutic  bearing  of  the  substances 
contained  in  Koch's  tuberculin  we  have  here  nothing  to  do. 

One  point,  however,  in  Koch's  last  publication  on  this 
subject  has  an  important  bearing  upon  the  subject  in  hand 
— namely,  tho  statement  that  pure  cultures  of  the  tubercle 
bacillus  killed  by  boiling,  or  in  other  ways,  are  capable  of 
inducing  local  suppuration  with  no  other  effects,  if  intro- 
duced subcutaneously  into  the  guinea-pig. 

Iluoppe  and  Scholl  (3)  cultivated  the  tubercle  bacilli  in 
a  glycerin-peptone  bouillon,  and  found  that  tho  fluid  con- 
tained substances  having  essentially  the  same  effects  upon 
animals  as  those  noted  by  Koch.  As  the  result  of  an  inter- 
esting series  of  experiments,  these  ob.servers  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  specific  poison  of  Koch's  "  lymph  "  did 
not  belong  to  the  proteins,  but  to  some  substance  or  sub- 
stances eliminated  by  tho  bacilli  during  their  growth  and 
contained  in  the  culture  fluids,  and  which  were  not,  as  Koch 
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asserted,  extracted  from  the  culture  by  glycerin.  Hueppe 
and  Scholl  separated  from  the  "  lymph  "  which  they  had 
prepared,  and  which  seemed  to  be  practically  identical  with 
the  "  lymph  "  of  Koch,  by  precipitation  with  alcohol,  a  sub- 
stance which  appears  to  contain  the  active  ingredient  of  the 
"  Ivmph."  They  separated  in  the  same  way  the  same  sub- 
stances from  Koch's  "lymph,"  and,  on  testing  these  in  tubes 
beneath  the  skin  of  animals,  they  found  that  in  both  cases 
this  substance  was  markedly  chemotactic. 

That  Koch's  "  lymph  "  is  not,  as  it  is  furnished  in  the 
crude  condition,  chemotactic  and  does  not  tend  to  cause  ab- 
scesses, may  be  due  to  the  fact  that  it  contains  glycerin, 
which  exerts  an  influence  on  the  leucocytes  opposite  to  that 
which  positive  chemotactic  substances  display. 

Trudeau  (4),  working  also  with  fluid  cultures,  obtained 
materials  apparently  the  result  of  metabolic  processes  of 
the  tubercle  bacilli  which  induced  toxic  eflEects  upon  ani- 
mals. But  these  were  not  marked,  since  he  did  not  succeed 
in  sufficiently  concentrating  the  fluid  containing  the  mate- 
rials sought  for. 

Zulzer  (.5)  extracted  from  agar  cultures  a  substance  which, 
on  purification  and  injection  subcutaneously  in  small  quan- 
tities into  rabbits  and  guinea-pigs,  caused  temporai-y  in- 
creased rapidity  of  respiration  and  an  elevation  of  tempera- 
ture.    Larger  does  were  fatal. 

Crookshank  (6)  separated  the  bacilli  from  glycerin-broth 
cultures  by  filtration,  and  concentrated  the  filtrate  by  evapo- 
ration. This  concentrated  filtrate,  injected  subcutaneously 
into  guinea-pigs,  induced  muscular  spasms,  a  lowering  of 
the  temperature,  and  death. 

Weyl  (7)  extracted  tubercle  bacilli  with  dilute  caustic 
soda,  and  found  in  this  extract  a  substance  which  seemed 
to  him  to  belong  in  the  mucin  group.  Subcutaneous  in- 
jection of  a  solution  of  this  substance  produced  in  animals 
a  local  necrosis  at  the  seat  of  injection. 

Maffncci  (8)  found  that  sterilized  cultures  of  tubercle 
bacilli  introduced  beneath  the  skin  of  guinea-pigs  in  con- 
siderable amounts  were  capable  of  inducing  a  chronic  poi- 
soning of  the  organism,  ending  in  death  from  marasmus  and 
great  destruction  of  the  red  blood-cells  in  the  spleen,  but 
does  not  note  any  marked  local  changes  beyond  the  pro- 
ducing of  an  abscess. 

Wyssokowicz  (9)  killed  the  tubercle  bacilli  in  cultures 
by  boiling,  and  these  on  subcutaneous  injection  in  a  rat 
caused  a  small  local  abscess,  containing  well-formed  and 
readily  stained  though  dead  tubercle  bacilli. 

An  emulsion  of  a  boiled  culture  of  the  tubercle  bacilli 
was  injected  into  the  abdominal  cavity  of  a  rat.  The  ani- 
n)al  was  killed  on  the  thirtieth  day.  A  few  small  nodules 
were  found  beneath  the  liver  which  consisted  of  a  central 
pus-like  mass  surrounded  by  a  thin  new-formed  tissue 
wall.  The  central  portion  of  these  nodules  consisted  of  tu- 
bercle bacilli  and  leucocytes,  while  their  walls  were  com- 
posed largely  of  endothelial  cells,  with  here  and  there  giant 
cells  among  them.  Readily  stained  tubercle  bacilli  were 
scattered  through  the  walls  of  these  nodules,  and  the  epi- 
thelioid and  giant  cells  were  often  grouped  about  them. 
The  microscopical  examination  of  the  liver  revealed  numer- 
ous small  spheroidal  nodules  composed  of  epithelioid  cells 


and  leucocytes,  among  which  were  scattered  a  few  tubercle 
bacilli. 

We  know  that  various  kinds  of  substances,  organic  and 
inorganic,  when  introduced  into  the  body,  can  become  sur-' 
rounded  by  a  tissue  in  many  respects  resembling  tubercle 
tissue.  This  was  abundantly  shown  in  the  vears  just  pre- 
ceding the  discovery  of  the  tubercle  bacillus  and  the  final 
establishment  of  tuberculosis  as  an  acute  infectious  disease. 
Whether  the  dead  tubercle  bacilli  in  these  experiments  of 
Wyssokowicz's  act  in  some  special  way  in  stimulating  the 
tissues  to  these  tubercle-like  growths,  or  whether  they  do 
this  simply  as  foreign  bodies,  must  be  shown  by  further 
studies. 

The  action  of  the  living  tubercle  bacillus  in  inducing 
the  local  lesions  of  tuberculosis  seems  to  be  quite  complex. 
But  there  appear  to  be  several  tolerably  distinct  classes  of 
influences  at  work. 

In  the  first  place,  there  seems  to  be  an  irritation  or 
stimulation  of  the  tissues  near  the  bacilli  which  results  in 
the  proliferation  of  cells,  primarily  and  notably  of  the  con- 
nective tissue  cells.  The  effect  of  this  is  to  produce  what 
is  called  the  epithelioid  cell  tissue.  Following  this,  or  asso- 
ciated with  it,  there  is  a<  local  action  either  on  the  leuco- 
cytes or  the  blood-vessels,  or  both,  which  leads  to  the  ac- 
cumulation of  small  spheroidal  cells  either  in  the  periphery 
of  the  tubercle  or  distributed  through  it.  Generally  there 
is  a  necrotizing  action  which  results  in  the  coagulation 
necrosis  or  cheesy  degeneration  of  the  new-formed  tissue 
or  other  tissue  near  the  tubercle.  • 

The  giant  cells  which  form  such  striking  features  in 
many  phases  of  tuberculosis  appear  to  be  formed  under  the 
influence,  on  the  one  hand,  of  those  factors  which  induce 
cell  proliferation,  and,  on  the  other,  of  those  which  retard 
the  completion  of  the  cell  proliferation  when  once  it  is 
under  way.  The  impulse  to  cell  division  under  these  cir- 
cumstances is  in  so  far  successful  that  a  protoplasmic  mass 
is  formed  with  many  nuclei,  but  the  consummation  of  this 
attempt,  the  division  of  the  cell  bodies,  is  in  abeyance. 

In  view  of  the  new  facts  regarding  the  singular  power 
of  the  bacterio-protein  and  chemotaxis  which  the  researches 
briefly  summarized  in  our  first  article  have  revealed,  and 
the  promising  but,  it  must  be  confessed,  rather  obscure 
light  which  the  recent  studies  on  the  poisons  of  the  tu- 
bercle bacillus  have  elicited,  it  has  seemed  to  us  that  some 
further  studies  on  the  tubercle  bacillus  should  be  made 
with  the  view  of  learning,  if  possible,  in  more  detail  some- 
thing of  the  factors  which  are  concerned  in  developing  the 
complex  structures  which  we  call  tubercles  and  tubercle 
tissue. 

Our  first  series  of  studies  was  made  with  the  view  of 
determining  what  etfects,  if  any,  are  produced  in  the  body 
of  the  rabbit  by  the  introduction  of  cultures  of  the  tubercle 
bacilli  killed  by  prolonged  boiling  and  freed  from  any  ma- 
terial elaborated  by  them  during  their  growth  on  the  artifi- 
cial culture  me<lia,  so  far  as  such  substances  are  soluble  in 
the  culture  media,  or  in  water,  or  in  fifty-per-cent.  glycerin. 
That  is  to  say,  we  wished  in  these  experiments  to  learn 
whether  the  dead  bodies  of  the  tubercle  bacilli  alone,  apart 
from  any  of  their  elimination  or  soluble  metabolic  products, 
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produced   changes  in  the  body  cells  of  living  rabbits,  and, 
if  so,  of  what  kind. 

Technique. — We  cultivated  the  tubercle  bacillus  for  this 
purpose  on  peptone  agar  with  six-per-cent.  glycerin,  and  in 
glycerin-peptone  bouillon.  In  all  cases  we  continued  the 
growth  until  it  became  voluminous,  and  we  obtained  iden- 
tical results  whether  the  cultures  were  two  months  or  six 
months  old,  and  whether  they  were  made  in  bouillon  or  on 
agar.  We  have  used  cultures  of  tubercle  bacilli  derived 
from  three  different  sources. 

The  solid  masses  of  culture  were  scraped  carefully  off 
from  the  agar,  or  filtered  from  the  culture-bouillon.  In 
some  cases  we  were  not  particular  to  remove  from  the  cult- 
ures what  culture-bouillon  clung  to  the  germ  masses.  But 
in  most  of  the  experiments  the  masses  of  bacilli  were 
washed  with  sterilized  distilled  water,  and  then  boiled  in  a 
small  amount  of  sterilized  water  for  from  an  hour  and  a 
half  to  four  hours.  In  still  another  set  of  experiments  we 
first  carefully  washed  the  culture  masses,  and  then  boiled 
them  for  from  two  to  four  hours  in  fifty-per-cent.  glycerin 
with  water,  and  then  filtered  ofi"  the  fluid,  washing  the 
germ  masses  before  making  an  emulsion  with  pure  water 
for  injection. 

We  have  found  that  the  condensation  fluid  in  glycerin- 
agar  cultures  and  also  the  glycerin  bouillon  in  which  the 
tubercle  bacilli  had  grown,  when  dropped  into  strong  alco- 
hol, gives  a  white  precipitate,  which,  according  to  the  studies 
of  Koch  (10)  and  Hueppe  and  Seholl  (11),  contains  the  act- 
ive principles  of  Koch's  tuberculin.  We  furthermore  found 
that  after  the  glycerin-agar  condensation  water  or  the  gly- 
cerin bouillon  in  which  the  tubercle  bacilli  are  grown  has 
been  carefully  washed  out  of  the  culture  masses  of  bacilli, 
no  more  of  this  tuberculin-containing  material  is  extracted 
from  the  bacilli  by  either  water  or  fifty-per-cent.  glycerin, 
even  after  boiling  for  four  hours.  It  would  thus  appear 
that  the  active  substance  in  Koch's  "  lymph  "  is  a  material 
elaborated  by  the  life  processes  of  these  germs  and  set  free 
in  the  culture  media,  as  shown  by  Hueppe  and  Seholl  (3). 

After  steaming  the  bacilli  for  from  an  hour  and  a  half 
to  four  hours  in  the  steam  sterilizer,  and  separating  them 
from  their  metabolic  products  in  the  manner  described,  we 
have  made  an  emulsion  of.  the  bacilli  in  sterilized  water 
which  we  have  used  in  our  experiments.  In  a  few  cases  we 
have  boiled  the  bacilli  together  with  a  small  amount  of  the 
caltarc  fluids  containintt  their  metabolic  products,  but  the 
results  of  these  experiments  have  been  the  same  as  when 
we  have  carefully  separated  them. 

We  find  that  after  prolonged  boiling,  either  in  water  or 
in  fifty-per-cent.  glycerin,  while  many  of  the  bacilli  present 
the  usual  bizarre  broken  granular  involution  and  degenera- 
tion forms  so  often  described,  most  of  them  preserve  their 
fornn  intact,  and  are  stained  in  the  usual  way  by  the  Koch- 
Ehrlich  method.  The  broken  granular  forms  are  readily 
stained. 

We  have,  by  a  series  of  separate  exjieriments,  proved 
that  the  tubercle  bacilli  are  certainly  killed  by  the  |)ro- 
longed  steaming  to  whidi  they  have  been  subjected,  of  from 
an  hour  and  a  half  to  four  hours. 

As  this  is,  of  course,  a  pwint  of  vital  ini|)ortancfc  in  ■>ur 


experiments,  we  have  been  very  careful  about  this  prelimi- 
nary sterilizing.  We  have  used  the  Arnold  steam  sterilizer, 
which  is  one  of  the  most  efficient  forms  of  laboratory  ster- 
ilizers known  to  us.  The  material  to  be  killed  has  been 
invariably  placed  in  small,  thin-walled  flasks,  exposed  to 
the  full  action  of  live  steam.  The  duration  of  the  steam- 
ing was,  of  course,  carefully  reckoned  from  the  time  when 
the  chamber  of  the  steamer  and  its  contents  was  at  the  full 
boiling  temperature.  While  we  have  found  in  a  series  of 
preliminary  experiments  that  an  hour  and  a  half's  steaming 
sufficed  to  kill  the  cultures,  as,  from  what  we  know  of  the 
vulnerability  of  these  germs,  it  should,  in  all  except  one 
set  of  experiments,  we  continued  the  steaming  from  two 
to  four  hours,  the  average  time  being  about  two  hours  and 
a  half. 

The  masses  of  tubercle  bacilli  thus  steamed  have  been 
proved  to  be  dead,  first,  by  their  failure  to  grow  on  favorable 
culture  media;  and,  second,  by  the  much  more  delicate  test 
of  repeated  inoculations  in  guinea-pigs,  which  invariably 
gave  negative  results  so  far  as  the  development  of  tuber- 
culosis is  concerned.  Finally,  we  have  inoculated  guinea- 
pigs  with  materials  from  the  lesions  about  to  be  described 
as  induced  in  rabbits  by  the  dead  cultures,  and  obtained  in 
the  guinea-pig  only  negative  results. 

In  these  ways  we  have  satisfied  ourselves  that  the  ma- 
terial which  we  were  using  contained  in  every  case  no  liv- 
ing tubercle  bacilli,  but  only  their  dead  bodies. 

Experiments.  —  Subcutaneous  Injections.  —  We  first 
made  a  series  of  injections  of  the  emulsion  of  the  sterilized 
tubercle  bacilli  in  rabbits  beneath  the  skin  and  found  that 
in  a  considerable  proportion  of  cases  a  small  local  abscess 
is  developed  in  from  two  to  six  weeks.  This  abscess,  some- 
times firmly  encapsulated  with  fibrous  tissue,  contains  pus 
cells,  granular  detritus,  and  many  readily  stained  and  well- 
formed  tubercle  bacilli,  together  with  involution  forms. 
This  pus,  as  above  indicated,  on  inoculation  into  that  most 
susceptible  animal,  the  guinea-pig,  gave  negative  results; 
no  tuberculosis  developed,  which  was  to  be  expected  if  the 
cultures  of  the  tubercle  bacilli  used  for  inoculation  had  been 
readily  sterilized.  We  have  further  made  cultures  of  this 
pus  with  a  view  of  determining  whether  this  suppuration 
might  not  be  due  to  some  of  the  ordinary  pyogenic  bac- 
teria, but  the  results  were  negative.  We  thus  find,  in  con- 
sonance with  the  results  of  Koch, .and  of  Hueppe  and 
Seholl,  that  dead  tubercle  bacilli  arc,  under  certain  condi- 
tions, markedly  pyogenic. 

We  have  tested  the  chemotactic  powers  of  sterilized 
cultures  of  the  tubercle  bacillus  introduced  in  tubes  beneath 
the  skin  of  rabbits,  in  the  manner  described  in  our  first 
article,  and  found  in  every  case  after  six  days  a  ping  of  leu- 
cocytes extending  deep  into  the  broken  end  of  the  tube. 
We  have  introduced  the  dead  cultures  beneath  the  skin  of 
rabbits  inclosed  between  the  laminic  of  Ziogler's  plates. 
In  from  three  to  five  days  the  capillary  space  was  found 
crammed  with  leucocytes.  The  dead  tubercle  bacillus  thus 
possesses  marked  po>itive  chemotactic  powers. 

Peritoneal  and  Pleural  Injections. — We  next  made 
injections  of  the  emulsion  of  dead  tubercle  bacilli  in"  con- 
siderable   (|uantitic<i    {2    to   .3   e.  c.   of  a  milky   emulsion) 
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into  the  peritoneal  and  pleural  cavities — in  four  animals 
into  the  peritoneal  cavity  ;  in  two,  into  the  pleural  cavit)'. 
We  obtained  one  positive  result  in  each  set  of  injections. 
The  others  were  all  negative. 

In  the  positive  cases,  whose  results  were  similar  in  both 
the  pleura  and  peritonaeum,  we  found  several  larger  and 
smaller  white  nodules  adherent  to  the  serous  surfaces. 
These  consisted  of  a  central  soft  creamy  mass,  made  up 
largely  of  pus  cells  with  cell  fragments  and  granular  detri- 
tus intermingled  with  large  and  smaller  clusters  of  readily 
stained  and  well-formed  tubercle  bacilli.  While  the  nuclei 
of  some  of  the  pus  cells  were  not  readily  stained  by  hema- 
toxylin, there  seemed  to  be  no  evidence  of  well-marked  co- 
agulation necrosis  in  the  cells  except  wheu  very  large 
masses  of  the  dead  bacilli  were  introduced.  This  central 
pus  mass  was  in  all  cases  closely  surrounded  and  inclosed 
by  a  wall  of  fibrous  tissue,  in  the  inner  layer  of  which  were 
numerous  larger  and  smaller  masses  of  epithelial  cells  in- 
termingled with  giant  cells.  Some  of  these  epithelial  and 
giant  cell  islets  were  irregular  in  shape  and  diffuse  in  out- 
line. Others  were  sharply  circumscribed  and  rounded,  and 
presented  the  general  appearances  of  miliary  tubercles. 
Tubercle  bacilli  were  everywhere  abundant  in  these  epi- 
thelial cell  masses,  and  nowhere  else  in  the  fibrous  wall  of 
the  nodules.  Well-marked  cheesy  degeneration  was  no- 
where seen  in  these  cell  masses  which  resemble  tubercle  tis- 
sue, even  when  the  animal  remained  alive  for  four  weeks 
after  the  injection. 

We  thus  see  that  the  injection  of  dead  cultures  of  the 
tubercle  bacilli  is  capable  of  occasionally  inducing  in  the 
pleural  and  peritoneal  cavity  of  the  rabbit  a  suppurative  fo- 
cus and  the  formation  about  it  of  a  tissue  morphologically 
similar  to  tubercle  tissue. 

While  these  results  are  interesting,  we  should  not  for- 
get thai  a  great  variety  of  substances,  organized  and  unorgan- 
ized, on  introduction  into  the  serous  cavities,  as  well  as  be- 
neath the  skin,  are  capable  of  stimulating  the  cells  of  the 
part  to  the  production  of  a  new  tissue  which  in  many  re- 
spects closely  resembles  in  its  morphological  characters  the 
tissue  induced  by  living  tubercle  bacilli.  The  new  tissue 
growths  formed  under  these  conditions  liave  been  the  sub- 
ject of  the  most  extended  research  in  times  gone  by.  And 
every  pathologist  who  lived  through  the  epoch  immediately 
preceding  the  discovery  of  the  tubercle  bacillus  knows  to 
what  fallacious  conclusions  experitr;ental  studies  on  the  in- 
troduction of  foreign  bodies  into  animals  led  many  an  ob- 
server, owing  to  the  unwarrantable  stress  which  was  laid 
upon  epithelioid  cell  tissue  and  giant  cells,  in  determining 
tlig  morphology  of  tubercle. 

We  have  therefore  left  this  line  of  experiment  here  and 
turned  our  attention  to  a  form  of  experiment  which  seemed 
to  promise  a  more  direct  insight  into  the  detailed  effects  of 
dead  tubercle  bacilli  upon  living  animal  cells.  This  was  the 
injection  of  the  dead  germs  directly  into  the  blood-vessels 
of  the  rabbit  through  the  ear  veins. 

The  leading  idea  in  these  experiments  was  to  introduce 
into  the  body  the  dead  bacilli  under  such  conditions  that 
their  efiects  upon  individual  cells  could,  if  possible,  be  de- 
termined. 


Intravenous  Injections. — We  have  used  in  these  experi- 
ments the  sterile  emulsions  of  tubercle  bacilli  described 
above,  and  have  injected  them  in  moderate  quantity,  aim- 
ing to  introduce  into  each  animal  an  amount  of  the  material 
which  would  correspond  to  a  spheroidal  mass  of  the  solid 
culture  of  from  about  one  to  two  niillimetres  in  diameter, 
diffused  in  about  two  cubic  centimetres  of  water.  In  order 
to  avoid  gross  vascular  disturbance,  it  is  important  to  break 
up  as  much  as  is  practicable  the  flocculent  masses  of  the  tu- 
bercle bacilli  with  a  platinum  needle  betore  injecting  them. 
The  animals  bear  this  injection  into  the  blood  perfectly  well, 
and  we  have  in  our  series  of  experiments  in  this  way  rarely 
observed  that  their  general  health  was  in  any  way  impaired 
up  to  the  third  week,  when  a  small  proportion  of  the  ani- 
mals have  died  emaciated  (five  out  of  twenty-four).  The 
animals  were  killed  at  intervals  fron)  the  first  day  to  the 
second  month,  as  follows:  1st,  2d,  5th,  8th,  10th,  iTth, 
18th,  21st,  22d,  25th,  26th,  27th,  28th,  32d,  ?4th,  35lh, 
48th,  60th  day.  The  organs  carefully  hardened  in  strong 
alcohol,  the  lungs  being  filled  through  the  trachea.  Some 
of  the  sections  were  stained  in  the  usual  way  with  hema- 
toxylin and  eosin,  while  others  were  stained  for  tubercle 
bacilli.  We  have  expeiimented  in  this  way  upon  twent_\- 
four  rabbits. 

We  deem  it  best  to  give  a  summarized  statement  of  our 
results,  rather  than  a  detailed  account  of  the  individual  ex- 
periments, because  the  effects  of  the  dead  bacilli  vary  cnn- 
siderably,  depending  upon  the  amount  introduced  and  the 
size  and  vigor  of  the  animal,  and  in  many  other  less  well- 
defined  ways. 

If  the  animal  is  killed  within  twenty-four  hours  after 
the  injection  of  a  moderate  amount  of  dead  tubercle  bacilli, 
the  organs  hardened  in  alcohol,  and  sections  finally  stained 
for  tubercle  bacilli,  it  will  be  found  that  the  bacilli  are 
present  in  by  far  the  largest  numbers,  and  in  the  largest 
masses  in  the  capillaries  of  the  lungs.  Tluy  are  next  most 
abundant  in  the  capillaries  of  the  liver,  and  may  be  found 
in  small  numbers  in  the  spleen. 

After  the  first  three  or  four  days  we  have  been  unable 
to  find  bacilli  in  the  spleen,  but  they  appear  to  continue  in 
approximately  the  same  numbers  in  the  lungs  and  liver  as 
at  first.  We  have  made  no  examinations  of  the  other 
viscera  with  a  view  of  determining  the  presence  or  distri- 
bution of  the  bacilli  in  them. 

We  need  only  refer  here  to  the  experiments  of  Wysso- 
kowicz(12)  and  others  on  the  rapid  disappearance  of 
micro-organisms  injected  into  the  blood.* 

Kxaminations  of  sections  of  the  organs  of  animals  killed 
during  the  first  and  second  week  after  the  injection  usually 
show  that  while  the  bacilli  have  largely  disappeared  from 
all  the  viscera,  except  the  lungs  and  liver,  they  may  still  be 
found  scattered  singly  or  in  small  clusters  in  the  smaller 
blood-vessels  of  these  organs.  Their  sitiiation  can  usually 
be  best  made  out  in  the  capillaries  of  the  liver.     Here  they 


*  The  use  of  musses  of  dead  tubeiele  liucilli  in  the  study  of  multiple 
eml)()lism  would  supfrest  itself  as  a  mode  of  experimentation  on  tliis 
suhjeet,  sinee  the  differentiol  stuiniiip  enables  us  to  locate  the  seat  of 
lodgment  of  the  emboli  with  much  jtreater  accuracy  than  is  possible 
when  sniiill  (|U!intities  of  ordinary  insolulde  pigments  are  used. 
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may  be  lyintj  apparently  free  against  the  wall  of  the  vessel, 
or  they  seem  often  to  be  surrounded  by  a  small  quantity  of 
a  nearly  homogeneous  or  finely  granular  material  which  may 
be  fibrin  or  blood  plates,  or,  finally,  they  may  lie  singly  or 
in  small  masses  inclosed  in  variously  shaped  cells. 

The  earliest,  and  throughout  the  experiments  the  most 
constant,  lesion  which  we  have  found  as  the  result  of  the 
venous  injection  of  dead  tubercle  bacilli  is  the  development 
in  the  lungs  of  from  one  or  two  to  innumerable  small  white 
nodules,  some  invisible  to  the  naked  eye,  some  as  large  as 
two  or  three  millimetres  in  diameter.  These  small  nodules 
may  appear  as  early  as  the  fifth  day  after  the  injection,  and 
persist  up  to  the  end  of  the  second  month.  In  the  earliest 
davs  they  consist  of  a  central  denser  mass  made  up  of  epi- 
thelioid and  giant  cells,  interspersed  with  and  often  sur- 
rounded by  masses  of  small  spheroidal  cells  resembling 
leucocytes. 

Readily  stained  tubercle  bacilli  are  present  often  in  large 
numbers  in  these  lung  nodules,  especially  in  and  among  the 
epithelioid  and  giant  cells.  Such  a  nodule  with  its  bacilli 
stained  is  represented  in  Fig.  1. 

A  limited  area  of  lung  tissue  is  replaced  by  these 
nodules,  and  the  air-vesicles  about  them  show  an  increase  in 
the  epitheliod  cells,  which  sometimes  completely  fill  them. 

In  animals  killed  at  a  later  period  these  nodules  are,  as 
a  rule,  denser  in  texture,  and  consist  largely  of  epithelioid 
cells  and  loose  fibrous  tissue  (Fig.  2).  Tubercle  bacilli  are 
now,  as  a  rule,  present  in  very  small  numbers. 

These  scattered  nodules  in  the  lungs  are  the  only  lesions 
which  we  have  found  up  to  the  third  week  ;  no  changes 
whatsoever  having  been  found  in  any  of  the  other  viscera 
before  this  time. 

Animals  killed  in  from  three  to  five  weeks  almost  in- 
variably show  a  considerable  number,  often  a  very  large 
number,  of  the  above-described  white  nodules  in  the  hings^ 
so  that  they  look  like  lungs  in  acute  miliary  tuberculosis. 
These  nodules  of  new-formed  tissue  are  usually  much  more 
easily  seen  after  the  lungs  have  been  distended  with  alco- 
hol and  hardened  than  before.  In  many  cases  animals 
show  no  other  grogs  lesions  whatsoever,  either  in  the  kid- 
ney, spleen,  or  liver. 

But  if  a  microscopical  examination  of  the  liver  is  made, 
it  will  be  found  that  in  a  considerable  proportion  of  cases, 
as  early  as  the  third  week  after  the  injection,  swollen  en- 
dothelial cells  are  found  in  many  of  the  capillaries,  and 
scattered,  often  very  numerous,  islets  of  new-formed  cells 
ramify  in  spreading  clusters  in  the  capillaries  or  form  very 
minute  circumscribed  masses,  often  consisting  of  but  three 
or  four  cells  with  large  nuclei  and  faintly  granular  bodies 
(Pig.  3).  Sections  showing  these  lesions  and  stained  for 
tubercle  bacilli  show  almost  invariably  one  or  more  bacilli 
in  these  tiny  new-formed  cell  masses.  But  free  bacilli  or 
bacilli  inclosed  in  single  cells  are  rarely  to  be  found  in  the 
vessels,  as  they  are  in  the  first  fortnight  after  the  in- 
jections. 

In  most  of  the  animals  killed  in  from  four  to  six  weeks, 
in  addition  to  the  above  described  no<lules  in  the  lungs,  the 
liver  was  more  or  less  thickly  bestrewn  with  minute  whit- 
ish spots  having  the  gross  appearance  of  tiiiliary  tubercles. 


Microscopical  examination  of  these  livers  shows  that,  in  ad- 
dition to  these  macroscopical  lesions,  there  are  microscopical 
lesions  of  similar  character. 

The  simplest  alteration  that  is  found  at  these  later  pe- 
riods consists  in  a  proliferation  of  cells  within  the  capillaries 
of  the  liver,  so  that  these  are  moderately  and  diffusely  di- 
lated in  places,  or  distended,  so  as  to  contain  branching 
nodules  of  epithelioid  cells  (see  Fig.  4).  It  seems  to  us  that 
these  new  cells  in  the  capillaries  are  in  part  at  least  derived 
from  the  vascular  endothelium  (see  Fig.  5). 

Sometimes  associated  with  this  diffuse  growth  of  new 
cells  in  the  capillaries,  sometimes  without  it,  the  whole  liver 
is  thickly  sprinkled  with  minute,  sharply  circumscribed, 
rounded  nodules.  Some  of  these  nodules  consist  of  epithe- 
lioid cells  in  part  sharply  outlined,  but  in  part  merging  into 
one  another  and  intermingled  with  or  surrounded  by  a  zone 
of  small  spheroidal  cells  (Fig.  6). 

Many  of  the  small  nodules,  on  the  other  hand,  consist 
almost  exclusively  of  small  masses  of  epithelioid  cells,  either 
merged  together  as  in  Fig.  7,  or  loosely  packed  and  distinct 
as  in  Fig.  8.  Again,  the  nodules  sometimes  consist  of 
a  single  small  mass  of  epithelioid  and  giant  cells,  as  in 
Fig.  9. 

Finally,  the  liver  nodules  may  be  more  complex  in  struct- 
ure and  consist  of  a  cluster  of  larger  and  smaller  epithelioid 
and  giant-cell  masses,  as  in  Fig.  10.  We  have  seen  no  evi- 
dence of  proliferative  changes  in  the  liver  cells  ;  but  these 
are  sometimes  squeezed  and  flattened  by  the  growing  nod- 
ules. So  numerous  are  these  small  foci  of  cell  proliferation 
that  not  infrequently  from  two  to  ten  of  them  may  be  found 
within  the  area  of  a  section  of  a  single  liver  acinus.  They 
are  usually  situated  within  the  acinus,  more  rarely  in  the 
interlobular  connective  tissue. 

In  a  large  proportion  of  these  liver  nodules  a  varying 
number  of  tubercle  bacilli  can  be  found  (Figs.  3,  7,  9,  10). 
But  these  become  less  and  less  abundant  as  time  goes  on 
after  the  injection,  so  that  after  from  a  month  to  six  weeks 
we  have  found  but  a  few  scattered  bacilli  in  most  of  the 
nodules,  and  in  a  considerable  proportion  none  at  all.  The 
bacilli  do  not  appear  to  bear  any  special  relation  to  the 
giant  cells,  as  they  so  often  do  in  genuine  miliary  tubercles. 
They  are  often  considerably  broken  and  granular. 

It  is  most  noteworthy  in  this  connection  that  the  tuber- 
cle bacilli  are  nmch  more  abundant,  as  a  rule,  before  and 
during  the  early  stages  of  the  growth  of  these  cell  masses 
than  they  are  when  these  have  assumed  the  more  distinctly 
tubercular  type.  We  have  found  no  lesions  whatsoever  in 
any  of  the  animals,  in  the  kidneys,  and  the  tnbercle-like 
masses  but  rarely  in  the  spleen. 

Our  observations  on  the  later  stages  of  these  new  tissue 
growths  are  not  yet  complete  enough  to  enable  us  to  state 
what  becomes  of  them  when  the  animals  are  allowed  to  live. 
Up  to  the  end  of  the  seventh  week  we  have  .seen  no  evi- 
dence of  cheesy  degeneration  even  in  the  largest  and  most 
complex  of  the  nodules.  It  is  perhaps  owing  to  the  lack  of 
cheesy  degeneration  that  the  tubercle-like  bodies  are  often 
first  revealed  by  the  microscopical  examination. 

We  do  not  moan  to  draw  fast  lines  in  assigning  definite 
periods  at  wliich  these  various  lesions  occur  aftei'  inject  id  u 
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of  the  dead  bacilli,  but  only  to  indicate  in  a  general  way 
the  averages  of  our  experiments. 

We  have  never  seen  the  .slightest  indication  of  the  pro- 
liferation of  the  tubercle  bacilli  in  the  tissues  of  any  of  the 
injected  animals. 

The  introduction  of  the  dead  tubercle  bacilli  in  larger 
quantitv  and  in  as  large  masses  as  can  be  used  without 
killincr  the  animaU  by  multiple  embolism  leads  to  some 
>trikin!rlv  different  results  from  those  which  we  have  de- 
scribed ;  but  this  series  of  experiments  is  not  yet  com- 
pleted and  need  not  be  further  considered  here. 

Summary. — We  have  found  that  prolonged  boiling, 
while  often  causing  a  considerable  breaking  up  of  the  tu- 
bercle bacillus,  does  not  interfere  with  its  characteristic 
staining  and  does  not  alter  the  morphology  of  many  of  the 
individuals  of  a  culture  ;  so  that  bacilli  killed  in  this  way 
and  introduced  into  the  body  can  be  readily  recognized 
at  their  seat  of  lodgment,  even  after  the  lapse  of  many 
weeks. 

Our  experiinents  have  shown  that  dead  tubercle  bacilli 
separated  from  such  of  their  metabolic  products  as  are  set 
free  in  the  culture  media  or  are  extracted  by  prolonged 
boilino-  in  water  or  fifty-per-cent.  glycerin  are  capable  of 
inducing  marked  etfects  upon  the  body  cells  of  the  rabbit 
with  which  they  are  brought  in  contact. 

These  dead  tubercle  bacilli  are  markedly  chemotactic. 
When  introduced  in  considerable  amount  into  the  sub- 
cutaneous tissue  or  into  the  pleural  or  abdominal  cavities, 
they  are  distinctly  pyogenic,  causing  aseptic  localized  sup- 
puration. Under  these  conditions  they  are  capable,  more- 
over, of  stimulating  the  tissues  about  tlie  suppurative  foci 
to  the  development  of  a  new  tissue  closely  resembling  tlie 
diffuse  tubercle  tissue  induced  by  tlie  living  germs. 

We  have  found  that  dead  tubercle  bacilli  introduced  in 
<mall  nutnbers  into  the  blood-vessels  of  the  rabbit  largely 
disappear  within  a  few  hours  or  days,  but  that  scattering 
individuals  and  dusters  may  remain  here  and  there  in  the 
lungs  and  liver,  clinging  to  the  vessel  walls  for  many  days 
without  inducing  any  marked  changes  in  the  latter.  After 
a  time,  hiwever,  earliest  in  the  lung;  later,  as  a  rule,  in  the 
liver;  a  cell  proliferation  occurs  in  the  vicinity  of  these 
dead  germs  which  leads  to  the  formation  of  new  multiple 
nodular  structures  bearing  a  .striking  morphological  resem- 
blance to  miliary  tubercles.  There  is  in  them,  however,  no 
tendency  to  cheesy  degeneration  and  no  evidence  of  pro- 
liferation of  the  bacilli,  but  rather  a  steady  diminution  in 
their  number.  It  seems  to  us  that  the  new  structures  origi- 
nate in  a  proliferation  of  the  vascular  endothelium  under 
the  stimulus  of  the  dead  and  disintegrating  germs. 

Control  Experiments. — It  will  no  doubt  appear  to 
others,  as  it  did  at  first  to  ourselves,  as  if  there  must  have 
been  some  experimental  error  in  the  attempts  to  kill  the 
bacilli,  so  singular  are  the  results  that  we  have  obtained. 
But  we  think  that  the  treatment  to  which  the  bacilli  used  in 
these  experiments  have  been  subjected,  together  with  the 
tests  of  death  to  which  we  have  exposed  them,  make  it  evi- 
dent that  we  have  actually  used  dead  germs  f<ir  our  injec- 
tions. 

This  would  appear  certain,  not  only  from  the  tests  which 


we  have  detailed  above,  but  also  from  the  fact  that  we  havi- 
made  fresh  boilings  for  each  set  of  experiments  (twelve  in 
number),  and  in  most  cases  have  prolonged  the  boiling  fur 
from  one  to  three  hours  beyond  the  period  which  has  been 
established  as  fatal  to  these  germs.  It  should  be  remem- 
bered that,  according  to  the  researches  of  Schill  and 
Fischer  (13),  the  action  of  moist  heat  at  100°  C.  for  fifteen 
minutes  suffices  to  kill  tubercle  bacilli. 

The  question  now  arises  whether  these  curious  effects 
of  dead  tubercle  bacilli  upon  the  living  tissues  of  the  rabbit 
are  due  to  some  special  peculiarity  of  the  bodies  of  these 
particular  germs,  or  may  be  induced  by  other  dead  germs 
or  other  substances  introduced  in  the  same  way. 

To  satisfy  ourselves  on  this  point,  we  have  made  a  series 
of  intravenous  injections  in  approximately  similar  amounts 
of  boiled  cultures  of  the  Bacillus  dipktherice  of  Loeffler  (six 
animals) ;  of  the  Bacillus  coli  communis  (five  animals) ;  of 
the  Staphylococcus  pyogenes  aureus  (six  animals) ;  of  wheat 
Hour  (two  animals) ;  and  of  red  pepper  (two  animals). 
These  substances  have  been  introduced  aseptically.  The 
details  of  these  control  experiments  need  not  be  given  here, 
since  in  none  of  them  were  there  any  alterations  in  any 
way  comparable  to  those  so  nearly  uniformly  induced  by 
the  dead  tubercle  bacilli,  and  in  most  of  them  there  was  no 
reaction  or  change  at  all. 

The  animals  under  experiment  were  strictly  isolated  and 
kept  under  favorable  hygienic  conditions,  so  that  the  possi- 
bility of  a  chance  tuberculosis  is  largely  barred  out. 

We  must  therefore  conclude  that  the  lesions  caused  by 
the  introduction  of  dead  tubercle  bacilli  into  the  body  of 
rabbits  are  due  to  some  peculiar  property  of  the  bodies 
of  this  species  of  germ. 

Remarks. — Two  possibilities,  at  least,  exist  as  to  this 
peculiar  power  of  these  dead  tubercle  bacilli.  It  may,  of 
course,  possibly  be  due  to  some  trace  of  poison  elaborated 
in  the  germ  cell  during  its  life  and  not  given  up  in  the' 
culture  medium,  or  extracted  by  boiling  in  water  or  dilute 
glvcerin.  Or,  which  seems  more  probable  to  ns,  in  view  of 
the  peculiar  properties  which  the  bacterio-protein  of  other 
species  of  germs  has  been  recently  shown  to  possess,  the 
remarkable  power  of  these  dead  germs  may  be  due  to  the 
specific  proteid  of  the  germ  cells,  which  is  gradually  set 
free  as  the  germs  disintegrate  at  their  seat  of  lodgment  in 
the  tissues. 

Though  we  have  made  repeated  attempts  to  isolate  the 
bacterio-protein  from  the  tubercle  bacilli  by  the  method  of 
Necki,  neither  with  this  nor  with  any  other  iiictliod  have 
we  succeeded. 

It  seems  to  us  highly  probable  that  the  bacterio- 
protein  of  the  tubercle  bacillus,  either  living  or  dead,  when 
set  free  by  disintegration  in  the  tissues,  is  capable  of  fur- 
nishing that  local  cell  stimulus  which  results  in  the  forma-  ' 
tion  of  the  various  phases  of  those  structures  which  we  call 
tubercles  and  tuberele  tissue.  Th«  slow  growth  of  these 
structures  would  correspond  to  the  exceptional  structural 
invulnerability  of  the  tubercle  bacillus. 

These  structures,  which,  as  we  have  shown,  \vc  can  in- 
duce at  will  in  the  rabbit  by  the  injection  of  dead  tubercle 
bacilli  into  the  blood-vessels,  are  morphologically  absolutely 
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typical  of  certain  phases  of  railiarv  tubercles,  even  to  the 
presence  ot  stainable  tubercle  bacilli  in  them.  Miliary  tu- 
bercles these  structures  are,  but — and  this  is  of  vital  impor- 
tance— the  animals  do  not  acquire  tuberculosis.  It  is  not 
an  acute  infectious  disease  which  we  thus  impart ;  there  are 
no  living  germs  to  grow.  The  disease,  if  it  is  a  disease, 
is  not  indefinitely  progressive.  The  dead  bacilli  seem  to 
act  as  foreign  bodies  simply,  curiously  stimulating,  it  is 
true,  but  only  dead  foreign  bodies  after  all. 

There  is  no  tendency  that  we  can  observe  in  these  tinv 
nodules  to  cheesy  degeneration. 

So  far  as  we  can  see  at  present,  when  the  limited 
amount  of  stimulant  or  poison,  proteid  or  other,  which 
they  contained  when  we  put  them  into  the  animal,  is  used 
up,  the  active  process  is  over,  and  it  rests  with  the  recupera- 
tive powers  of  the  animal  to  make  what  disposal  they  can 
of  the  local  ravages  which  have  been  caused. 

The  drawings  of  the  liver  of  rabbits  injected  through 
the  veins  with  living  tubercle  bacilli  by  Yersin  (14)  show 
at  a  glance  the  essential  difference  between  the  genuine 
miliary  tubercle  of  tuberculous  rabbits  and  the  non-infec- 
tious aseptic  tubercles  of  our  experiments — namely,  the 
actively  proliferating  tubercle  bacilli  which  make  the  lesion 
in  the  first  case  a  progressive  one,  and  which,  sooner  or 
later,  cause  the  death  of  the  animal. 

These  studies  would  suggest  the  possibility  that  the 
formative  tissue  changes  which  are  characteristic  of  tuber- 
culosis in  man  may  be  largely  due  to  the  action  of  the  bac- 
terio-protein  of  the  tubercle  bacillus  set  free  as  the  germs 
die  and  disintegrate  in  the  tissues,  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  equally  important  and  in  some  ways  more  char- 
acteristic action  of  the  germ — namely,  the  coagulation  ne- 
crosis, and  possibly  some  of  the  vascular  changes  and  other 
poisonous  effects — may  be  chiefly  induced  by  those  freed 
metabolic  products  of  the  life  processes  of  the  germ  which 
the  experiments  of  Koch  have  recently  brought  to  light,  or 
to  others  as  yet  unknown. 

We  resist  the  temptation  to  elaborate  here  the  many 
fascinating  possibilities  which  these  studies  suggest  as  to 
the  rationale  of  tubercular  inflammation  in  man,  and  the 
closer  analysis  of  its  lesions  which  may  be  possible  in  the 
future. 

If  the  results  of  our  experiments  are  confirmed  by 
others,  it  is  evident  that  our  conception  of  the  significance 
of  the  various  lesions  of  tuberculosis  may  be  considerably 
modified  and  the  therapeutic  possibilities  made  essentially 
clearer.  It  will  be  quite  comprehensible  why  so  many  well- 
defined  miliary  tubercles,  so  many  masses  of  tubercle  tis- 
sue, so  many  destructive  lesions  of  chronic  phthisis,  and  so 
many  so-called  scrofulous  and  tubercular  lymph  nodes  fail 
to  show  the  presence  of  tubercle  bacilli  if  it  is  established 
that  the  morphological  characteristics  of  these  struct- 
ures are  dependent  upon  the  disintegration  of  the  bacilli 
which  once  found  lodgment  where  they  form. 

We  are  aware  of  the  danger  of  drawing  far-reaching 
inferences  from  a  single  series  of  experiments.  ]Jut  we 
think  that  we  are  fairly  justified,  from  the  experimental 
data  now  set  forth,  in  the  conjecture  that  we  may  have  here 
•  h''  explanation  of  thi'  comparatively  slow  growth  of  tuber- 


cle and  tubercle  tissue  which  is  observed  under  a   variety 
of  conditions. 

One  may  conjecture,  too,  whether  a  certain  number  of 
the  miliary  tubercles  which  we  find  in  the  body  after  a  gen- 
eralization of  the  tubercular  process  from  an  old  tubercu- 
lar focus  may  not  actually  be  innocuous  growths,  or  at  least 
harmful  only  as  foreign  bodies  in  the  tissues  where  they 
develop. 

The  possibility  would,  furthermore,  suggest  itself  that 
those  dense  iBasses  of  fibrous  tissue  in  the  lungs  which  we 
usually  regard  as  evidence  of  healed  tuberculosis  may  actu- 
ally be  innocuous,  even  though  they  harbor  stainable 
tubercle  bacilli,  and  no  longer  capable  of  lighting  up  a 
fresh  infection,  as  is  commonly  supposed. 

One  may  legitimately  query,  too,  whether  in  the  closer 
analysis  of  the  tubercular  processes  in  the  future  we  may 
not  find  that  the  formation  of  the  new  tissue,  the  develop- 
ment of  the  tubercles  themselves,  is,  after  all,  an  attempt 
at  a  conservative  process  on  the  part  of  the  organism  in- 
cited by  the  stimulus  of  the  disintegrating  bodies  of  some 
of  the  germs.  It  may  be,  too,  that,  as  Hueppe  suggests, 
the  conservative  attempt  is  often  rendered  futile  by  a  de- 
structive tendency — cheesy  degeneration — developed  under 
the  influence  of  a  metabolic  product  of  the  living  and  grow- 
ing germs  which  the  tubercular  foci  still  harbor.  The 
bearing  of  this  possibility  upon  the  administration  of  large 
doses  of  Koch's  tuberculin  should  not,  pi-rhaps,  be  wholly 
ignored  even  at  this  stage  of  our  knowledge. 

It  is  somewhat  curious  to  notice  how  closely  in  accord 
with  some  of  our  experimental  results  are  many  of  the  feat- 
ures of  Hueppe's  (15)  recent  essay  to  develop  a  rational 
explanation  on  theoretical  grounds  of  the  varied  phases  of 
the  development  of  tubercles  and  tuberculosis. 

We  wish,  in  conclusion,  to  call  renewed  attention  to 
the  fact,  too  often  overlooked,  that  the  acute  infections  dis- 
eases are  much  more  complex,  both  in  their  lesions  and 
their  aetiology,  than  wc  are  wont  to  realize.  We  were  for- 
merly perforce  content  when  we  had  done  what  we  could 
to  make  plain  the  morphology  of  their  obvious  lesions. 
Light  dawned  at  last  on  the  relationship  of  bacteria  to  some 
of  these  diseases,  and  the  definite  establishment  of  the 
(constant  and  inevitable  relationship  between  some  specific 
germ  and  its  special  disease  was  at  first  so  satisfying  that 
this  relationship  alone  was  regarded  as  a  solution  of  its 
ictiology. 

But  the  restless  seeker  after  detail  was  not  long  content 
with  this,  and  new  light  was  speedily  forthcoming  as  to 
the  important  role  which  chemical  poisons,  elaborated  by 
pathogenic  germs,  had  to  play  in  the  induction  of  the  varied 
phenomena  of  this  class  of  diseases.  We  have  seen  that  a 
new  phase  of  our  knowledge  is  being  now  developed  in 
the  stud}'  of  the  proteid  ingredients  of  the  germ  bodies. 

But  beyond  all  these  lines  of  study  and  essential  to 
their  full  fruition  is  the  development  of  a  fuller  comprehen- 
sion of  the  powers  and  reactions  and  idiosyncrasies  of  the 
body-cells  themselves,  njton  whose  comportment  in  the  last 
analysis  de[)end  the  distinctive  features  and  the  ultimate 
significance  of  the  acute  infectious  diseases. 

Thus  the  harvest  garnered  in  this  newly  opened  field  of 
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thought  and  research  must  ultimately  be  brought  home  to 
the  old  storehouse  of  patbologieal  anatomy  and  physiology 
before  it  can  be  made  in  the  fullest  degree  available  for  the 
understanding  and  curtailment  of  bacterial  disease. 
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.\  CLINICAL   REPORT   OF  OPERATIVE   SURGERY 

IN  THE  SERVICE  OF  DR.  WILLIAM  T.  BULL, 

AT  THE   NEW  YORK  HOSPITAL, 

Ihiriiu/  October  ami  November,  1889,  and  from  February  to  .Jnne,  1890. 

By  WILLIAM    B.   COLEY,    M.  D., 

LATE    HOUSE    SURGEON. 

(Continued  from  page  621.) 
OPERATIONS  UPON   THE   HEAD,  FACE,  AND  NECK. 

SEVENTY-FIVE    CASES. 


(«)  Operations  cpo.n  the  Head: 

Compound  depressed  fracture  of  skull 

Congenital  elephantiasis  of  scalp  and  face.. .  . 

For  epileptoid  convulsions,  dependent  on  old 

fracture  of  skull  (two  operations) 

(6)  Operations  upon  the  Face: 

( 1 )  Neoplasms ; .  . . . 

Carcinoma  of  tongue 

"  lip 

Recurrent  fibromata  of  ears 

Pachydermatocele  of  face,  congenital  (two 

operations ) 

Angeioma  of  suhmaxillary  gland. 

Myxo-sarcoma  of  parotid  gland 

(2)  Deformities. 

For  hare-lip 

"         "       single 

"         "       double  complicated 

Plastic,  for  cicatricial  contraction  of  neck. . 

"  "  deformity  of  nose 

Plastic,  for  syphilitic  perforation  of  hard 

palate 

Plastic,  for  ectropion 

<■)  Opeuatio.vs  upon  the  Neck  : 

Tumors  of  the  thyreoid 

Tubercular  lymphadcnonui 

Lipoma 

</)     MiSOKLLANEOna 


Kecov- 

ered. 
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OPERATIONS    UPON    THE    HEAD. 

(a)  For  Traumatism. — Although  the  number  of  cases 
here  reported  is  small,  they  all  go  to  swell  the  evidence  that 


has  been  collected  during  the  past  ten  years  in  favor  of  the 
early  use  of  the  trephine  in  all  cases  of  depressed  fracture  of 
the  skull.  Surgical  authority  upon  this  important  question 
has  varied  greatly  during  the  past  century.  AVhile  in  the 
early  part  of  the  century  the  pendulum  swung  so  far  in  the 
direction  of  "  active  interference  "  that  many  of  the  best  sur- 
geons believed  that  trephining  was  absolutely  necessary  in 
cases  of  simple  undepressed  fracture  to  prevent  consequent 
intracranial  inflammation,  in  less  than  fifty  years  the  reaction 
was  so  great  that  the  operation  became  almost  unknown  in 
many  of  the  larger  hospitals,  and  in  1867  it  had  not  been 
performed  at  St.  Bartholomew's  for  six  years.  It  gradually 
became  more  and  more  an  operation  which  was  resorted  to 
only  in  the  niost  severe  and  often  hopeless  cases,  and  the 
resulting  high  mortality  told  more  and  more  against  its 
general  adoption.  It  has  been  only  recently  that  the  op- 
eration has  again  come  into  prominence,  and  even  now 
many  surgeons  would  refrain  from  operating  unless  pro- 
nounced brain  symptoms  were  present.  The  three  cases 
here  presented  illustrate  the  two  methods  of  treatment.  In 
two  cases  immediate  operation  was  performed  and  prompt 
recovery  followed.  In  the  remaining  case  there  had  been 
a  compound  depressed  fracture  si.\  years  and  a  half  before. 
There  being  no  marked  brain  symptoms,  no  operation  was 
performed.  Epileptoid  convulsions  soon  developed  and 
continued  at  short  intervals  until  death,  which  followed  an 
attempt  to  remove  the  cause  of  the  convulsions — viz.,  a 
cyst  dependent  upon  an  old  intracranial  inflammation.  The 
early  operation  is  performed  with  ease  and  comparative 
safety,  provided  aseptic  precautions  are  carefully  observed, 
while  the  late  operation,  aside  from  being  vastly  more  dif- 
ficult to  perforui  and  more  dangerous  to  life,  furnishes  but 
a  small  prospect  of  relieving  the  patient. 

Although  Bryant  [Practice  of  Surgery,  p.  185)  gives 
the  mortality  of  the  operation  at  Guy's  Hospital  as  76  per 
cent,  in  51  operations  during  a  period  of  seven  years,  this 
should  by  no  means  be  considered  a  proper  estimate  of  the 
seriousness  of  the  operation.  At  that  time  only  in  the  worst 
cases  were  the  patients  trephined,  and,  as  many  of  them 
probably  had  extensive  laceration  of  brain  tissue,  the  mor- 
tality was  necessarily  high.  On  the  other  hand,  Dr.  Stiui- 
son  collected  13  cases  of  operations  done  in  a  single  year 
(1880-'81)  at  Bellevue  Hospital.  Ruling  out  a  gunshot 
fracture  (with  the  bullet  buried  in  the  brain)  and  a  second 
case  where  the  fracture  was  not  discovered  until  an  abscess 
of  the  brain  had  formed,  there  remain  11  cases,  nine  of 
which  recovered.  This  gives  a  mortality  of  only  18  per 
cent.'  In  .seven  of  the  cases  collected  by  Dr.  Stimson  there 
were  no  brain  symptoms  beyond  stunning.  All  of  these 
seven  patients  recovered. 

In  addition  to  the  cases  here  reported,  I  recently  oper- 
ated upon  a  man  at  Port  Jevvis,  who  walked  into  the  office 
with  a  small  scalp  wound  in  the  anterior  right  parietal 
region.  He  had  been  working  in  a  quarry,  and  a  small 
stone  had  fallen  from  above,  striking  him  upon  the  head. 
He  was  slightly  stunned  at  first,  but  soon  recovered  and 
had  absolutely  no  symptoms  when  I  saw  him.  A  careful 
examination  showed  a  small  punctate  fracture  with  an  area 
about  three   eighths  of  an   inch   in   di:imcter    slightly  de- 
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pressed.  On  removing  a  button  of  bone  (half  inch  tre- 
phine) and  slightly  enlarging  the  opening  with  bone  for- 
ceps, there  was  found  a  fracture  of  the  inner  table  much 
more  extensive  than  of  the  outer,  and  the  depression  was 
much  more  marke'l.  Here  was  a  condition  that  would 
almost  certainly  have  caused  subsequent  trouble  had  no  op- 
eration been  performed,  and  yet  symptoms  were  absent. 
Recovery  was  prompt,  the  wound  healing  by  primary  union, 
and  at  tlie  end  of  ten  days  he  resumed  his  work. 

(a)  Head.  Case  I.  Compound  Depressed  Fracture  of  the 
Skull;  Trephining  ;  Recovery. — C.  W.,  male,  Uiirtyeight,  col- 
ored, waiter.  Admitted  March  30, 1890,  two  hoars  after  having 
been  struck  on  the  bead  with  a  heavy  water-pitcher.  He  was 
conscious  on  admission,  but  soon  became  comatose.  There  was  a 
scalp  wound  just  to  the  right  of  median  line  and  an  inch  behind 
the  edge  of  tlie  hair,  and  at  its  bottom  a  "  fruttei-shaped  '"  fract- 
ure an  inch  and  a  half  long  by  three  quarters  of  an  inch  wide, 
with  depression  of  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  the  center.  Under 
ether  the  wound  was  enlarged,  a  button  of  bone  an  inch  in 
diameter  removed,  and  the  opening  enlarged  with  rongeur  for- 
ceps by  Dr.  Ooley.  Suture  with  horsehair  drain,  which  was 
removed  on  the  third  day.  Primary  union  without  fever.  Dis- 
charged on  the  eleventh  day. 

Case  II.  Compotind  Fracture  of  the  Skull,  with  Subdural 
Hoemorrhage ;  Trephining  and  Removal  of  Clot;  Recovery. 
{Complicated  with  Transverse  Fracture  of  the  Astragahis.) — P. 
D.,  nineteen,  male,  brought  by  ambulance  immediately  after  fall- 
ing one  story  and  striking  on  head.  May  2,  1890.  There  was  ii 
lacerated  and  contused  scalp  wound  an  inch  long  in  right  frontal 
and  parietal  region,  with  longitudinal  fracture,  one  edge  slightly 
depressed.  He  was  delirious,  with  frequent  well-marked  left 
unilateral  convulsive  tnovements,  with  increasing  unconscious- 
ness. Two  hours  after  the  injury,  trephining  under  ether  was 
performed  by  Dr.  Coley,  through  a  curved  incision  three  inches 
and  a  half  in  length.  After  removal  of  a  button  (half  an  inch  in 
diameter)  and  enlargingopeningupward  and  backward  with  bone 
forceps,  the  dura  mater  was  found  more  bulging  than  normal, 
and  a  hypodermic-syringe  puncture  drew  fluid  blood.  Incision 
(one  inch)  through  dura  mater  evacuated  a  small  clot  and  some 
fluid  blood,  cortex  of  brain  not  being  injured.  The  dura  was 
sutured  with  fine  catgut,  the  scalp  wound  closed  with  same.  A 
horse-hair  drain  was  used  and  removed  the  fourth  day.  Primary 
Tinibn  ;  no  fever.  For  several  days  there  was  delirium  and  semi- 
coma, which  gradually  disappeared,  and  recovery  was  com- 
plete at  the  end  of  one  month.  The  fracture  of  the  astragalus 
was  kept  in  gypsum  splint  for  three  weeks.  It  could  not  be 
perfectly  reduced,  there  being  slight  projection  forward  and  in- 
ward, with  inversion  of  the  foot  and  stiffness  of  the  ankle.  He 
is  now,  one  year  after  the  operation,  perfectly  well,  but  a  trifle 
lame  from  tlie  fracture  of  the  astralagus. 

Case  HI.  Traumatic  Epilepsy  from  Fracture  of  the  Skull ; 
Trephining  and  Incision  of  Old  Meningeal  Uce.matocele \  Re- 
lapse ;  Excision  of  Portion  of  Cortex  of  Brain  One  Month 
Later;  Death  from  Hmmorrhage  and  Encephalitis. — F.  K., 
twenty-one,  male,  admitted  March  17,  18!i0.  He  had  been  well 
until  six  years  and  a  half  ago,  when  he  received  a  blow  from  a 
Btone  upon  the  right  side  of  the  bead,  causing  a  compound  de- 
pressed fracture.  No  operation  was  performed,  and  the  wound 
healed  promptly.  Shortly  alter  the  injury,  however,  left  uni- 
lateral convulsions  develo[)ed,  involving  muscles  of  neck,  arm, 
and  lower  extremity.  These  attacks  recurred  ut  sliort  intervals 
uenally  from  ten  to  fourteen  days,  and  during  the  attacks  con- 
sciousness was  generally  lost.  His  geoeral  health  reniaine<l 
good,  and   his  mental  condition  was  but  slightly  atfected.     Ex- 


amination at  the  time  of  entrance  showed  paralysis  of  the  left 
depressor  angnli  oris,  with  some  weakness  of  the  risorius. 
The  tendon  reflexes  were  normal,  and  there  was  no  defect  in 
gait.  Ophthalmic  examination  was  negative.  In  the  middle  of 
right  parietal  region  there  was  a  cicatrix  three  inches  and  a 
half  in  length,  with  slight  apparently  bony  depression  just  be- 
neath it. 

Operation,  March  22,  iS.9f). —Ether.  A  curved  incision  four 
inches  in  length  revealed  a  space  ^  x  f  of  an  inch  at  center  of 
cicatrix  where  the  bone  was  absent,  the  dura  mater  and  peri- 
cranium coalescing.  A  small  puncture  was  followed  by  the 
escape  of  a  clear  straw-colored  fluid.  A  one-inch  trei)hine  was 
then  applied  to  the  depressed  area,  and  the  opening  subsequent- 
ly enlarged  with  bone  forceps.  A  cyst  three  quarters  of  an 
inch  in  diameter  was  found.  The  contents  were  removed  and 
the  wound  packed  with  iodoform  gauze. 

The  wound  healed  quickly  by  granulation.  Ten  days  after 
the  operation  a  slight  convulsion  occurred,  and  the  following 
day  a  very  severe  one,  accompanied  by  rapid  pulse.  Tempera- 
ture 103°  F.,  and  deep  coma  lasting  half  an  hour. 

It  was  decided  to  operate  again,  and,  if  ])ossible,  remove  the 
cyst  wall.  The  second  operation  was  performed  on  April  '24th, 
four  weeks  after  the  first.  The  skull  opening  was  enlarged,  the 
recent  granulations  scraped  away,  and  the  cyst  wall,  together 
with  considerable  dense  cicatricial  tissue,  was  removed,  leaving 
a  cavity  in  the  brain  about  the  size  of  a  hen's  egg.  The  ha?m- 
orrhage  was  very  profuse  and  could  only  be  controlled  by  a 
large  tampon  of  iodoform  gauze.  The  loss  of  blood  was  con- 
siderable, and  the  condition  of  the  patient  at  the  close  of  the 
operation  was  extremely  critical,  but  improved  somewhat  under 
free  stimulation.  He  was  comatose  during  the  night.  The  fol- 
lowing day  temperature  rose  to  103-6°,  the  pulse  was  140,  and 
consciousness  (imperfect)  returned.  There  was  total  paralysis 
of  the  left  arm  and  leg,  and  this  remained  until  death. 

On  the  second  day  he  again  became  unconscious,  slight 
unilateral  convulsions  (left)  developed,  and  became  more  and 
more  frequent.  His  temperature  rapidly  rose,  and  death  oc- 
curred forty-eight  hours  after  the  operation. 

NEOPLASMS. 

There  are  eighteen  cases  of  neoplasm,  including  face 
and  neck.  These  arc  given  in  tabular  form,  but  a  number 
deserve  further  mention. 

Case  I.  Epithelioma  of  the  Lip,  strongly  simulating  Sar- 
coma;  Recurrence. — H.  B.,  aged  forty-five,  male,  admitted  No- 
vember 1,  1889.  His  fan)ily  and  personal  history  was  good. 
He  had  been  an  habitual  smoker.  Two  years  and  a  half  before, 
a  small,  hard  swelling  had  appeared  on  the  right  side  of  lower 
lip.  This  grew  very  slowly  until  four  months  before  admission, 
when  it  began  to  ulcerate  and  increase  rapidly  in  size.  The 
glands  beneath  jaw  were  swollen  and  tender.  At  the  time  of 
operation  one  half  of  the  lip  was  removed,  and  the  extensive 
wound  closed  by  means  of  a  large  rectangular  flap  extending 
back  to  the  angle  of  the  jaw.     (Fig.  1.) 

Although  the  clinical  history,  as  well  as  the  appearance  of 
the  tumor,  pointed  strongly  toward  epithelioma,  a  very  careful 
microscopic  examination  was  made  by  the  pathologist,  and  it 
was  reported  to  be  sarcoma.  In  view  of  the  subsecpient  his- 
tory of  the  case,  it  may  be  interesting  to  note  the  report  in 
detail.  "Microscopically,  the  tumor  is  composed  of  many 
spindle  cells,  round  cells,  flat  cuboidal  cells,  and  many  giant 
colls.  Bundles  of  spindle  cells  run  in  different  directions 
throQghout  the  tumor.  The  round  cells  are  not  to  be  distin- 
guished from  the  young  cells  of  intJammation.  The  giant  cells 
are  small  and  contain  from  three  to  ten  nuclei.  The  vessels  are 
abundant  and  thin-walled." 
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NEOPLASMS. 


Age  and  sex. 

Sutation  of  symp-       _,       ,  „„^^ 
toms;  region.          Size  of  growth. 

Enlarged 
glands. 

Hered'y 
tend- 
ency. 

Operation. 

Time  in 
tjospital 

Wound  healiLg. 

Pathologist's 
report. 

1.    SfijTS., 

1 J    yr.  ;        lower  ,  J  inch  diameter. 

None. 

None. 

V-shaped  incision ;  silk  and  silver- 

5d. 

Primary  union. 

Epithelioma. 

male. 

lip.                         1 

wire  sutures.     Ether. 

2.  45yrs., 

2i    yrs. ;      lower    Half  lower  lip. 

Glands 

" 

Rectangular  flap  ;  removal  of  two 

9d. 

"          " 

Epithelioma, 

male. 

lip! 

enlarged. 

enlarged  glands.     Ether. 

recurred   in 
4  mos. 
Epithelioma. 

3.  62yrs., 

Tongue. 

Whole  dorsum 

Glands 

Ligature  of  both  lingual  arteries  ; 

21  d. 

Wound  healed  rap- 

male. 

of  tongue  an- 
terior. 

enlarged. 

tongue  then  drawn  forward  and 
cut  off  at  base ;    little  haemor- 
rhage.    Ether. 

idly. 

4.  88yrs., 

3  mos. ;  tongue. 

Right    side    of 

Glands 

Ligature  of  right  lingual  artery ; 

6d. 

Wound  healed  rap- 

" 

male. 

tongue. 

enlarged. 

tongue  drawn  out  and  right  half 

idly. 

removed ;  hsemor.  slight.    Ether. 

5.  37yrs., 

7  yrs. ;   left  side    Round  ulcer,  \ 

None. 

Excision  and  plastic.     Ether. 

21  d. 

Healed   by  granu- 

" 

male. 

nose  and  face.          inch  diameter. 

lation. 

6.  65yrs., 

Op.   4  yrs.  prev.,    Angle  of   jaw ; 

" 

Excision  and  plastic,     (^ocaine. 

17  d. 

Primary  union. 

" 

male. 

epith.  of  lip  ;  re-       ulcer ;    1    in. 
cur.  4  mos.  ago.       in  diameter. 

7.  63yrs., 

Op.  epith.  of  lip,    Small   lump  in 

Yes. 

Excision.     Ether.     Mar.  15,  1890. 

15  d. 

Healed  slowly. 

" 

male. 

3  mos.  prev.;  re-       submaxillary 
cur.  in  glands.          triangle. 

8.  56yrs., 

Upper  lip ;  4  mo.s.    f  x  |  inch. 

None. 

Ether.     Excision. 

18  d. 

Salivary  fistula  left; 

" 

male. 

closed  by  second 
operation. 

9.   16yrs., 

Congenital ;  right   

u 

Ether.     Excision. 

53  d. 

Elephantiasis. 

male. 

side  face,  eyelid. 

scalp. 

10.  22yrs., 

6   yrs. ;    followed 

Size    of    chest- 

" 

Ether.     Excision. 

5d. 

Primary  union. 

Fibromata. 

female. 

piercing  of  ears ; 
op.   2  yrs.   ago. 
Recurrence. 

nut;  lobes  of 
both  ears. 

11.  63yrs., 

Op.  Mar.  15, 1890; 

Small    nodule  ; 

Ether.     Operation  .Tune  4,  1890. 

8d. 

"          " 

Epithelioma. 

male. 

second  recur,  of 

submax.  reg. ; 

(No.  7.) 

old  cicatrix. 

old  cicatrix. 

1 

12.  42yrs., 

27  yrs. ;  submax- 

Size of  English 

", 

Ether.    Excision;  closely  adherent 

lid. 

Wound  was  packed 

Angeioma. 

male. 

illary  region. 

walnut. 

to  submaxillary  gland. 

and    allowed    to 
heal  by  granul'n. 

13.  58yrs., 

1  vr. ;  tongue. 

J  X  J  inch. 

Yes. 

Ether.     Ligature  of  right  lingual 

17  d. 

Wound        healed 

Epithelioma. 

male. 

1 

artery  and  excision  of  right  half 
of  tongue. 

promptly. 

14.  46yrs., 

2^  yrs. ;  lip ;  prev. 

Size  of  English 

" 

Ether.     Operation  Mar.   19,  1890. 

12  d. 

Wound        healed 

" 

male. 

op.  Nov.  3, 1889; 
recur.  4  mos. 

walnut ;   sub- 
max. region. 

I'ree  excision,  with  resection  of 
2  in.  of  internal  jugular  vein. 

quickly,  but  there 
was    prompt    re- 
currence. 

15.  ISyrs., 

5    yrs. ;    painful, 

Size  of  English 

None. 

Ether.     Tumor  found  attached  to 

5d. 

Perfect      primary 

Mixed  tumor 

female. 

parotid  gland. 

walnut. 

parotid ;  it  was  carefully  dissect- 
ed out. 

union. 

(fibro-myxo- 
sarcoma). 

16.  47yr8., 

18  yrs. ;  no  pain  ; 

Egg. 

" 

Ether.     Enucleation  and  removal, 

12  d. 

Prinuiry  union. 

Adenoma. 

female. 

thyreoid. 

including  major  part  of  thyreoid. 

17.  29yr3., 

1  yrs. ;  thyreoid. 

Fist. 

"  , 

Ether.     Superior  and  inferior  thy- 

20 d. 

Colloid  goitre. 

female. 

reoid  arteries  ligated ;  tumor  dis- 
sected out  small  part ;  thyreoid 
left. 

18.  20.Trs., 

1 5  mos  ;  thyreoid. 

Hen's  egg. 

« '     ■ 

./.,',,  , 

Ether.     Tumor  encapsulated;   re- 

30 d. 

"          " 

Angeio-sarco- 

female. 

moved  ;   contained   left   lobe  of 
thyreoid. 

ma. 

Second  Operation,  Two  Months  Later ;  Excision  of  Sub- 
maxilhiry  Olanih  ;  Resection  of  the  Internal  Jugular  Vein  ;  Re- 
covery.— The  recurrence  was  confined  to  tlie  submaxillary  and 
deep  cervical  glands;  owing  to  extensive  inflammatory  action, 
the  dissection  was  very  difficult.  The  facial  artery  and  vein 
were  cut  and  tied  on  both  sides,  and  an  enlarged  gland  was  so 
closely  adherent  to  tlie  internal  jugular  vein  (right  side)  that 
two  inches  of  the  vein  were  resected.  The  lower  end  of  the 
excised  portion  was  just  above  the  edge  of  the  clavicle.  The 
wounds  healed  promptly,  but  a  second  recurrence  soon  fol- 
lowed and  proved  fatal  three  months  after  the  operation.  Mi- 
croscopical examination  of  the  material  sliowed  the  disease  to 
be  unquestionably  epithelioma,  which  had  at  first  been  so  dis- 
guised by  the  inflammatory  action  that  it  was  mistaken  for  sar- 
coma. 

Congenital  Elephantiasig  of  the  Face  and  Scalp  ;  Opera- 
tion ;  Recovery. — A.  P.,  aged  sixteen  years,  United  States, 
male,  admitted  April  12,  1800.  Family  liistory  good.  Patient 
was  slightly  under  size,  and  mental  development  consideralily 


below  par.  He  had  congenital  hypertrophy  of  the  face,  eye- 
lid, and  scalp,  confined  to  right  side.  Tlie  right  eye  had  be- 
come diseased  in  early  childhood  and  had  been  removed.  The 
general  aspect  of  face  strikingly  resembled  that  of  a  dog's  face, 
and  it  is  a  curious  fact  that  while  the  mother  was  pregnant 
(during  the  early  months)  she  worked  almost  constantly  for 
several  weeks  upon  a  "dog  puzzle."  lie  had  six  brothers  and 
sisters — all  well  developed,  both  mentally  and  physically. 

Examination  showed  the  whole  of  right  side  of  the  face 
greatly  hypertropliied  and  tlic  features  distorted.  The  hyper- 
trophy seemed  to  be  confined  chiefly  to  the  skin  and  subcutane- 
ous tis.sue.  The  right  eye  was  absent  and  tlie  u])per  eyelid 
very  greatly  thickened  and  pendulous,  reaching  down  to  the 
upi)er  border  of  the  ala  nasi.  There  was  a  well-marked,  irregu- 
lar depression  in  the  region  of  the  squamous  portion  of  right 
temporal  bone,  and  in  one  place  a  slight  loss  of  bony  substance. 
The  ui)per  jaw  showed  absence  of  teeth  on  the  right  side,  be- 
yond the  second  inci.sor.  Over  the  posterior  portion  of  tlie 
right  parietal  bone  there  was  a  soft,  flabby  tumor  of  the  scalp 
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about  the  size  of  a  small  bea's  egc.  freely  movable,  and  covered 
with  a  normal  growth  of  hair  (see  Fig.  2). 

Operation,  April  19,  ISOO. — Ether.     An  incision  was  niadi;- 
just  below  the  border  of  the  eyelashes  of  the  liypertrophied  lid 


and  the  skin  di>sicled  up  as  far  as  the  ejebrow.  The  redun 
daut  portion  beneath  was  then  di'sected  away  from  the  con 
junctival  liiembrane  aod  the  skin  and  conjunctiva  sutured  at 
lower  edge  with  tine  silk.  The  tumor  of  the  scalp  was  then  re 
moved  by  means  of  an  elliptical  incision,  the  wound  partially 
closed,  and  the  remainder  left  to  granulate.  The  face  was  left 
for  .subsequent  operation.  Holh  wounds  healed  promptly,  an<i 
the  appearance  of  the  eyelid  was  greatly  improved. 

Second  Opcrntion,  May  -i,  7.S'.W.— Ktlier.  An  elliptical  in 
cision  was  made  from  the  angle  of  the  mouth  nearly  to  the  ear. 
inc^hidingthe  larger  portion  of  theredtmdant  tissue  (■tiireeinche> 
at  its  greatest  widlh).  The  incision  wascarried  entirely  througl 
the  mucous  membrane  into  tlie  mouth.  The  edges  of  the  mu- 
cous membrane  were  then  sutured  separatelv  with  catgut  and 
the  skin  witli  silk  sutures.  The  bleeding  was  profuse  but  easily 
Controlled.  Extensive  oedema  and  swelling  followed  the  opera- 
tion, but  goon  subsided  on  relieving  the  tension  an<l  applying 
wet  antiseptic  dressings.  AVound  lioakd  slowly,  and  on  .Uiw. 
4tli  patient  left  hos|iital  markedly  improved. 

Aii'jtiotarroma  of  the  Thyreoid. — A.  D.,  aged  twenty,  single, 
female,  birthplace  Ireland.  Family  history  good.  Admitted 
March  II,  18110,  with  the  following  history:  (Jeneral  health  had 


always  been  good.  About  fifteen  months  ago  she  first  noticed 
a  swelling  of  the  neck.  This  has  gradually  become  larger  in 
spite  of  repeated  injections  of  iodine.  At  time  of  entrance  to 
hospital  there  was  a  mass  about  the  size  of  a  hen's  egg  situated 
a  little  to  tie  left  of  the  middle  line  of  the  neck  and  on  a  level 
with  the  thyreoid. 

(/jieration,  March  IS,  1S90. — Ether.  An  incision  three  inches 
long  was  made  over  the  tumor  and  the  inferior  thyreoid  artery 
found  and  ligated.  The  superior  was  not  seen.  The  tumor 
was  encapsulated,  and  evidently  contained  the  left  lobe  of  the 
thyreoid.  It  was  removed  with  little  difficulty  and  the  bleed- 
ing was  not  profuse.  Heavy  dressing  with  carefully  adjusted 
jiressure  pads  secured  perfect  primary  union. 

Pathologist's  Report. — Plexiforin  angeio-sarcoma. 

Adenoma  of  the  Thyreoid. — A.  S.,  aged  forty-seven  years, 
female,  birthplace  France.  Family  history  good.  About  eight- 
een years  ago  tumor  appeared  in  region  of  the  thyreoid.  It 
gradually  increased  in  size  and  at  the  end  of  two  years  was 
operated  upon  and  partially  removed.  No  recurrence  until 
■luly,  1888,  when  a  similar  swelling  appeared  in  the  same  re- 
<;ion,  which  has  since  increased  in  size. 

Admitted  August,  1889.  Examination  showed  a  tumor  of 
about  I  he  size  of  an  egg  situated  just  above  the  sternum  not  at- 
tached to  trachea,  nodular  or  rather  lobulated,  and  the  skin 
liver  it  smooth  and  glistening. 

Operation,  August  31, 1SS9. — Ether.  The  tumor  was  found 
to  consist  of  two  masses,  each  about  the  size  of  an  egg,  evidently 
originating  from  the  right  and  left  lobes  of  the  thyreoid.  These 
were  carefully  enucleated  and  removed.     The  haemorrhage  was 


not  severe.  Small  rubber  drainage-tubes  were  left  in  until  the 
A\t\\  day.  There  was  some  pain  and  a  little  difficulty  in  swal- 
lowing, but  oidy  for  a  short  time.     The  wound  healed  by  first 
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iotention  and  patient  left  the  hospital  the  twelfth  day  after  op- 
eration. 

Pathologist's  Report. — Adenoma  of  the  thyreoid  gland. 

Colloid  Goitre. — E.  E.,  aged  twenty-nine,  birthplace  Eng- 
land, single,  ser^'ant.  Admitted  on  October  24,  1889.  Family 
history  tubercular. 

The  patient  first  noticed  the  enlargement  of  the  neck  seven 
years  ago.  It  increased  very  slowly  in  size  at  first,  but  more 
rapidly  the  last  year.  Troubled  with  headache  and  bulging 
sensation  in  eyes.  Examination  showed  a  raass'the  size  of  a 
man's  fist,  irregular,  lobulated,  and  occupying  the  central  por- 
tion of  the  neck  anteriorly  and  reaching  nearly  to  the  sternum. 
This  did  not  seem  attached  to  the  trachea. 

Operation,  October  26,  1S89. — Ether.  An  incision  two  inches 
and  a  half  long  was  made  in  the  median  line,  and  the  superior 
and  inferior  thyreoid  arteries  having  been  found  and  ligated  on 
either  side,  the  tumor,  consisting  of  three  lobes,  was  then  di>- 
socted  out,  leaving  behind  a  portion  of  tfie  central  or  s-iiallei-t 
lobe.  The  hiemorrhage  was  easily  conlrcilled.  A  rubber 
drainage-tube  was  left  in  the  wound,  and  a  beavj'<lressing,  with 
considerable  pressuie,  applied.  Pulse  and  temperature  wtii 
high  during  the  first  four  days  (temperature,  102°  to  104°),  bm 
after  these  soon  fell  to  normal.  The  wound  healed  chiefly  ^^ 
primary  union,  but  the  tube  sinus  was  somewhat  slow  in  closing 

DEFORMITIES. 

Case  I.  Double  Congenital  Rare-lip.  complicated  iriifi  Chi- 
Paliite. — A.  Z.,  aged  five  months,  male.  Operation  on  October 
12,  1889. 

A  well-marked  protrusion  of  the  intermaxillary  bone  addt'i! 
greatly  to  the  difiiculty  of  making  a  sitisfactory  clos'ire  of  tin 
cleft.  The  projecting  ])ortion  of  bone  was  removed,  the  ediji 
of  the  cleft  freshened,  and  the  lip  siitficiently  freed  from  it- 
attachment  to  allow  the  flaps  to  be  brought  into  apposition  will 
out  too  great  tension.  Silver-wire  and  silk  sutures  were  use! 
in  preference  to  hare-lip  pins.  The  sutures  were  removed  on 
the  third  day;  some  suppuration  followed  on  one  side,  causing 
healing  by  granulation. 

Case  IF. — Double  Congenital  Ilare-lip  with  the  same  Coinp/i- 
catioM  as  the  in  preceding  Case. — A.  G  ,  male,  aged  two  months. 
The  child  was  very  badly  nourished.  The  defect  was  so  great 
that  the  child  was  unable  to  obtain  a  prf>|)er  amount  of  food  eitlu  r 
from  the  breast  or  bottle,  and  for  this  reason  the  operation  was 
performed  earlier  than  it  otherwise  would  have  been.  Tlit 
cleft  on  either  side  extended  to  the  nostril,  and  a  large  snout- 
like  process  projected  between  the  clefts.  The  operation, 
though  more  extensive,  did  not  differ  materially  from  the  om 
already  described.  It  was,  however,  only  partially  successful, 
as  some  of  the  sutures  cut  through  on  one  side.  The  child  de- 
veloped scarlet  fever,  and  had  to  be  transferred  before  a  second 
operation  could  be  performed. 

Case  III.  Single  Congenital  Ilare-lip,  uncomplicated. — Oper- 
ation August  29,  1880.  Pins  removed  on  fourth  day.  Peil'eci 
primary  anion. 

Deformity  of  the  Xosc—^i.  M.,  aged  twenty-two,  female. 
The  patient  had  a  congenital  deformity  of  the  nose,  consistiu); 
of  an  abnormally  broad  tip,  notched  in  the  center,  giving  it  a 
slightly  bifid  appearance.  At  the  first  operation  an  incision 
about  an  inch  long  and  a  quarter  of  an  inch  deep  was  made  in 
the  central  line,  and  then  a  thin  layer  of  tissue  removed  from 
each  side.  The  parts  were  then  brought  together  and  held  in 
[place  by  a  silver-wire  suture  and  lead  clamps,  with  superficial 
sutures  of  fine  silk. 

The  wound  healed  by  primary  union,  and  the  improve- 
ment was  very  marked  ;  but,  as  the  tip  was  still  a  little  too 
broad,  more  tissue   was  removed  from  the  center   at    subse- 


quent operations,  almost  entirely  doing  away  with  the  deformi- 
ty, and  leaving  a  scarcely  noticeable  scar. 
4  Plastic  Operation  for  Ectropion  (Two  Cases). — AV.  II.,  aged 
ten  years,  admitted  January  18, 1890.  Sine  years  before,  the  pa- 
tient fell  upon  a  chair,  cutting  a  deep  gash  just  beneath  the  right 
eye.  Examination  at  entrance  showed  the  right  lower  eyelid 
markedly  everted,  with  half  an  inch  of  conjunctiva  exposed. 
Just  below  this  was  an  old  cicatrix  firmly  adherent  to  the  bone, 
and  in  the  center  of_the"cicatrix  was'a  small,  round  depression 
or  sinus. 


Operation,  January  23,  1S90. — Ether.  The  cicatrix  »  as  dis- 
sected up,  a  curved  incision  having  first  been  made  below  the 
ciliary  border,  and  the  edge  of  the  lower  lid  was  then  drawa 
up  and  held  by  temporary  sutures  in  forehead.  A  lateral  flap 
was  then  taken  from  the  temporal  region  and  brought  down 
to  fill  the  space  left  vacant  by  raising  the  lower  lid.  Horse- 
hair drain.     Result  satisfactory. 

"Wound  healed  promptly  by  first  intention,  and  deformity 
was  greatly  diminished. 

Second  case ;  similar  o|)eration  ;  result  leas  satisfactory. 

A  case  of  syphilitic  perforation  of  soft  palate;  plastic  oper- 
ition. 

One  operation  for  cicatricial  contraction  of  neck. 

Five  operations  for  tubercular  lymphadenoma  of  neck. 

One  operation  for  lipoma  of  neck. 

Seven  miscellaneous  cases  of  too  little  importance  to  be  given 
in  detail. 
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REMAKES    ON    NEOPLASMS. 

An  analvt'is  of  the  cases  sbows  that  of  the  eight  opera- 
tions for  epithelioma  of  the  lip,  live  were  for  recurrent  and 
three  for  primary  disease.  In  the  three  primary  cases  the 
duration  of  the  tumor  bad  been  four  months,  a  year  and  a 
half,  and  two  years  and  a  half,  respectively.  In  one  case 
tlie  new  growth  was  situated  in  the  upper  lip,  which  is  a 
comparatively  rare  occurrence.  In  one  case  of  primary 
epithelioma  of  face  and  nose  the  tumor  or  ulcer  had  existed 
seven  years. 

In  one  of  the  recurrent  cases  the  primary  growth  had 
been  removed  from  lower  lip  four  years  before,  and  the  pa- 
tient had  been  free  from  the  disease  until  four  months  pre" 
vious  to  entering  the  hospital.  The  recurrence  took  place 
not  in  the  usual  situation — viz.,  the  sublingual  or  submaxil- 
larv  glands — but  in  the  skin  of  the  face  just  above  the  angle 
of  the  jan-,  forming  a  characteristic  epitheliomatous  ulcer 
aliout  an  inch  in  diameter. 

Tongue. — In  two  cases  only  half  of  the  organ  was  re- 
moved, and  in  one  the  entire  tongue.  The  method  of  opera 
tinu  adopted  was  the  same  in  all  the  cases — the  lingual  artery 
•  •n  the  corresponding  side  being  first  found  and  ligated,  the 
tongue  was  then  drawn  forward  and  partially  or  entirely  re- 
moved at  base  with  scissors.  Ha-morrhage  was  slight  in 
all  of  the  cases,  and  recovery  was  prompt  and  satisfactory, 
although  the  patient  in  one  case  was  eighty-eight  years  of 
age.  Heredity  was  absent  in  every  case,  including  tumors 
of  tongue,  lip,  and  face,  and  a  source  of  irritation — e.g.,  pipe 
or  sharp  tooth — was  found  in  only  a  small  number  of  cases- 

The  age  in  the  cases  of  epithelioma  ranged  from  forty- 
five  to  eighty-eight  years,  the  average  being  fifty-eight- 
Enlarged  glands  were  present  in  only  four  cases. 

The  method  of  operation  employed  in  the  ordinary 
cases  of  epithelioma  of  the  lip  was  by  the  V-shaped  incis- 
ion, care  being  taken  not  only  to  include  the  new  growth 
itself,  but  a  margin  of  healthy  tissue  one  third  of  an  inch 
in  width. 

Where  the  disease  was  extensive  the  rectangular  flap 
was  used  in  preference  to  the  V-incision.  The  edges  were 
generally  secured  in  apposition  by  means  of  one  or  two  sil- 
ver-wire sutures  or  hare-lip  pins  supplemented  with  ad- 
ditional sutures  of  fine  silk.  The  wire  was  usually  removed 
at  the  end  of  forty- eight  hours. 

Subsequent  ITtgtory. — Sufficient  time  has  not  yet  elapsed 
to  enable  one  to  determine  how  many  permanent  cures  have 
been  effected.  The  cases  have  all  been  followed,  and,  with 
one  exception,  the  patients  are  still  living.  The  one  re- 
ferred to  was  operated  upon  the  fir.'t  time  in  Xovember- 
1889,  and  again  for  extensive  glandular  recurrence  in 
March,  1890.  The  disease  again  quickly  recurred  and 
proved  fatal  three  months  later. 

The  most  complete  statistics  as  to  the  after-history  of 
epithelioma  of  the  lip  are  fonnd  in  Butlin's  work  on  the 
operative  surgery  of  malignant  disease.  Of  tlie  424  cases 
that  he  has  collected,  chiefly  from  the  German  clinics  of 
Billroth,  Bruns,  and  Thiersch  (the  history  of  which  had 
been  followed),  160  had  passed  the  thrcc-jear  limit,  show- 
ing 38  per  cent,  of  cures. 


Although  the  three-year  limit  is  the  one  generally 
adopted  by  surgeons,  the  case  just  referred  to,  where  recur- 
rence took  place  three  years  and  eight  months  after  opera- 
tion, shows  that  it  is  not  absolutely  correct. 

In  regard  to  removal  of  the  glands,  some  of  the  German 
surgeons,  and  particularly  Bruns,  have  recently  advocated 
removal  in  all  cases,  whether  enlarged  or  not.  Thus  far  the 
number  of  cases  where  this  method  has  been  adopted  is  too 
small  to  permit  any  satisfactory  conclusions  being  drawn. 

In  the  cases  here  reported  the  glands  were  not  inter- 
fered with  unless  they  could  be  felt. 

In  regard  to  the  other  cases,  the  rayxo-sarcoma  of  the 
parotid  gland  is  sufficiently  rare  to  deserve  mention.  The 
tumor  occurred  in  a  girl  of  eighteen  years,  and  had  been  in 
existence  five  years  previous  to  operation.  It  had  reached 
the  size  of  an  English  walnut,  was  encapsulated,  and  had 
always  been  accompanied  by  more  or  less  pain.  It  was 
found  at  the  operation  to  be  connected  with  the  parotid 
gland.  The  microscopic  examination  proved  it  to  be  a 
myxo-sarcoma.  The  case  not  only  is  interesting  on  account 
of  the  small  number  that  have  been  reported  (twenty- 
nine),*  but  it  furnishes  additional  evidence  as  to  the  pecul- 
iar characteristics  of  sarcoma  of  this  region — viz.,  the  slow 
growth  and  comparative  benignity  of  the  disease. 

Of  the  twenty-nine  patients  treated  by  operation, 
eleven  have  passed  the  three-year  limit  and  eighteen  were 
alive  and  well,  with  no  signs  of  recurrence,  at  periods  rang- 
ing from  a  year  and  a  quarter  to  eight  years  after  opera- 
tion. Three  were  known  to  have  recurrence,  and  the  rest 
were  lost  sight  of. 

Tumors  of  the  Thyreoid. — In  regard  to  these  there  is 
little  to  be  added  to  the  report  of  the  cases.  The  opera- 
tions, or  rather  the  results,  show  that  extensive  tumors  can 
be  removed  from  this  region  without  great  danger  from 
hipmorrhage.  After  ligation  of  the  superior  and  inferior 
thyreoid  arteries  before  removing  the  gland  the  bleeding 
was  trifling.  Primary  union  followed  in  every  case,  but 
care  was  taken  to  apply  the  dressing  with  proper  pressure 
over  the  region  of  the  "land. 


THE    VALUE    OF   AUSCULTATUUY    I'EKCUSSIOX 

AS   A   METHOD   OF  DIAGNOSIS.f 

By  FRANK  W.  JACKSON,  M.  D., 

CHIEF  OF  CLINIC,  MEDICAL  DIVISION.  COLLEGE  OF  PHTflCIANS  AND  SIROEON?, 
NEW  TOHK. 

In  1840  Dr.  George  P.  Cammann  and  Dr.  Alonzo  Clark 
suggested  the  employment  of  auscultatory  percussion  as  a 
valuable  aid  to  diagnosis,  claiming  that  by  this  method  the 
heart  can  be  measured  in  all  but  its  antero-posterior  di- 
ameters, under  most,  perhaps  all,  circumstances  of  health 
and  disease,  with  hardly  less  exactness  than  if  the  organ 
were  exposed  before  us,  and  that  the  outlines  of  the  liver, 
spleen,  and  kidney  can  be  traced  in  the  same  way.  Since 
only  passing  mention  of  this  subject  is  to  be  found  in  the 


•  Butlin,  ihitl. 

f  Read  licfore  tlic  Section  in  (icncriil   Medicine  of  the  Nov  York 
Acadcinv  of  Medicine,  .Vpril  21,  1891. 
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text-books  of  to-dav,  it  is  to  be  inferred  that  either  the 
method  has  become  almost  forgotten  or  tliat  it  has  failed  to 
realize  the  promise  of  its  eminent  originators. 

Anything  that  will  add  to  our  certainty  in  the  diagnosis 
of  organic  change  in  the  viscera  of  the  chest  and  abdomen 
is  to  be  regarded  as  of  the  greatest  possible  value.  In  the 
hope,  therefore,  of  obtaining  some  definite  data  concerning 
the  value  of  auscultatory  percussion,  I  instituted  a  series  of 
observations,  the  results  of  which  I  have  the  honor  to  pre- 
sent to  you  this  evening. 

The  method  of  practicing  auscultatory  percussion  is  very 
simple;  the  ordinary  Cammann  stethoscope  is  held  firmly 
against  the  integument  over  the  region  of  the  solid  organ 
or  tissue  to  be  investigated,  while  percussion  is  made  from 
a  point  outside  the  periphery  of  the  organ  toward  the  bell 
of  the  stethoscope  until  a  point  is  reached  where  there  is  an 
immediate  and  very  great  increase  in  the  intensitv  and  a 
change  in  the  pitch  of  the  percussion  sound.  This  point  is 
regarded  as  the  edge  of  the  solid  organ  or  new  growth. 

For  a  long  time  I  have  been  in  the  habit  of  emplovino- 
this  method,  and  with  considerable  satisfaction  to  myself, 
although  I  realized  that  my  results  were  not  alwavs  exact. 
In  order  to  test  the  value  of  auscultatory  percussion,  I  in- 
stituted two  series  of  e.vperiments — one  scries  upon  the  dead 
subject,  the  other  upon  the  living  patient — with  a  view  to 
the  determination  of  the  following  points: 

1.  Is  the  method  superior  to  ordinary  percussion? 

2.  Is  it  an  accurate  method  of  estimating  the  size 
and  outline  of  the  liver,  the  spleen,  the  kidney,  and  the 
heart  ' 

3.  What  are  the  errors  of  this  method  ? 

4.  What  are  the  conditions  producing  these  errors.' 

5.  Can  enlargement  of  the  heart  be  recognized  by  aus- 
cultatory percussion  alone  in  any  given  case? 

By  the  courtesy  of  Dr.  Roosevelt  and  Dr.  Hodeupyl, 
the  pathologists  of  Roosevelt  Hospital,  and  with  the  kind 
assistance  of  the  house  staff,  I  was  enabled  to  map  out  the 
supposed  outlines  of  the  liver,  spleen,  and  heart  in  a  num- 
ber of  cases  just  previous  to  autopsy,  and  to  mark  the  sup- 
posed position  of  the  viscera  by  means  of  long  pins  driven 
through  tlie  abdomen  or  chest.  In  order  to  be  entirely  un- 
biased, I  was  careful  to  know  nothing  conccruing  the  pa- 
tient's diseases  or  condition  before  death,  and  I  endeavored 
to  mark  the  points  at  which  a  change  of  sound  was  noted 
regardless  of  any  theory  or  supposed  anatomical  boundary. 
The  results  in  regard  to  the  liver,  spleen,  and  kidney  need 
not  detain  us.  It  is  sufficient  to  state  that  in  the  course  of 
a  number  of  experiments  I  succeeded  in  accurately  outlin- 
ing one  liver  and  one  spleen.  lu  all  the  other  cases  the  pins 
bore  no  close  relation  to  the  organs  they  were  supposed  to 
represent. 

My  examination  of  the  kidney  was  confined  to  the  liv- 
ing subject,  and  my  experiments  covered  a  number  of  cases. 
Two  examples  will  indicate  the  result.  Two  women,  each 
with  an  unmistakable  floating  kidney,  were  examined.  In 
each  case  the  area  of  auscultatory  percussion  dullness  was 
the  same  in  both  lumbar  regions,  although  the  kidnev 
could  be  distinctly  felt  in  the  abdomen  away  from  its  ])ri>pir 
position.     I  may  add  that  the  diagnosis  of  floating  kidnev 


was  confirmed  in  one  of  these  cases  by  a  subsequent  surgi- 
cal operation. 

The  examination  of  the  heart  was  much  more  satis- 
factory in  its  results  and  was  conducted  in  the  following 
manner : 

I  first  endeavored  to  determine  the  best  form  of  stetho- 
scope to  use,  and  in  a  i)reliminary  series  of  experiments  I 
tried  in  succession  Camniann's  solid  wooden  stethoscope,  the 
hollow  vulcanite  stethoscope.  Dr.  Seaman's  device  for  aus- 
cultatory percussion,  and  the  ordinary  Cammann  binaural 
stethoscope.  This  latter  I  found  gave  as  good  results  as 
the  solid  wooden  stethoscope  and  was  much  more  conven- 
ient to  handle.     The  others  were  less  satisfactory. 

Having  selected  the  ordinary  binaural  stethoscope  with 
the  small  chest  piece  attached,  I  then  mapped  out  the  heart 
on  a  series  of  dead  subjects  in  the  following  manner: 

The  chest  piece  of  the  stethoscope  was  pressed  very 
firmly  by  an  assistant  over  the  area  of  cardiac  dullress,  or, 
roughly,  midway  between  the  nipple  and  the  left  edge  of 
the  sternum,  while  I  made  forcible  percussion  over  the  chest, 
beginning  at  the  apex  of  the  left  lung  and  percussing  down- 
ward till  the  muffled  sound  suddenly  gave  place  to  high- 
pitched  sound  of  very  considerable  intensity  and  of  a  pecul- 
iarly wooden  quality;  this  point,  about  an  inch  from  the 
left  of  the  sternum  and  usually  under  the  third  rib,  I  marked 
with  a  dermographic  pencil.  In  a  similar  manner  I  went 
all  about  the  periphery  of  the  heart,  usually  ending  at  the 
second  space  on  the  right  side.  I  then  introduced  pins  in 
the  intercostal  spaces  in  such  a  way  as  to  correspond  as 
nearly  as  possible  with  the  marks  upon  the  skin.  When 
the  marks  lay  upon  the  ribs  the  pins  had  to  be  introduced 
diagonally  in  the  space  above  or  below  the  rib. 

An  exact  copy  of  the  outline  of  the  heart  was  then  takeu 
on  tracing-linen,  the  position  of  each  pin  was  careful! v 
noted,  the  midsternal  line  was  drawn,  and  the  outline  of  the 
nipple  traced  to  obtain  anatomical  data  for  subsequent  meas- 
urements. When  the  autopsy  was  made,  the  positions  of 
the  pins,  whether  right  or  wrong,  were  marked  upon  the 
tracing-linen. 

In  a  number  of  cases  the  area  of  ordinarv  percussron 
dullness  was  also  noted.  This  latter  was  usually  much  less 
satisfactory  than  the  area  obtained  by  auscultatory  percus- 
sion ;  the  edges  were  much  less  distinct,  and  often  no  idea 
of  the  area  of  the  heart  could  be  formed. 

Certain  points  are  to  be  noted  in  regard  to  the  charac- 
ter of  the  sound  produced  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  vari- 
ous borders  of  the  heart  when  auscultatory  percussion  was 
employed.  In  all  cases  the  change  of  note  at  the  u[)per 
border  of  the  heart  was  sudden,  clear,  and  distinct,  and  pre- 
sented no  dirticulty.  It  was  found  to  occur  in  most  cases 
at  the  middle  of  the  third  rib. 

The  dt'lineation  of  the  left  border  was  generally  equally 
easy,  but  sometimes  it  presented  very  great  difficulty  on  ac- 
count of  the  intensity  of  the  sound  produced  even  as  far 
away  as  the  axillary  line.  In  tliese  cases  the  first  change 
to  a  high-pitched,  sharp  sound  was  assumed  to  indicate  the 
left  border,  but  not  always  correctly,  as  will  be  seen. 

The  lower  border  presented  the  greatest  difficulty  ;  it 
was  frei|uently  impossible  to  separate  the  dullness  of  the 
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liver  from  that  of  the  heart,  and  the  resonance  of  the  car- 
tilaojes  and  the  sternum  was  also  embarrassing.  It  was 
comparatively  easy  to  map  out  the  lower  border  for  a  short 
-pace  to  the  right  of  the  apex  (which  could  usually  be  rec- 
i:,'nized  without  much  trouble),  and  also  the  lower  extrem- 
ity of  the  right  border,  and  these  points  were  usually  joined 
as  representing  the  position  of  the  lower  border.  The  per- 
cussion sound  of  the  right  border  was  feebler  and  of  less 
high  pitch  than  that  of  the  left,  but  usually  a  point  was 
found  where  a  distinct  increase  iu  the  intensity  of  the  sound 
could  be  recognized,  and  this  was  regarded  as  the  right  edge 
of  the  heart. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  these  outlines  represented 
the  heart  muscle  itself,  and  had  no  reference  to  the  peri- 
cardial sac,  or  what  is  commonly  known  as  the  area  of  car- 
diac dullness. 

Now  as  to  the  results  of  these  experiments.  I  have 
notes  of  twenty-three  examinations,  and  the  records  in 
nineteen  of  these  are  accurate  enough  for  analysis ;  the  other 
four  were  considered  as  fairly  exact  at  the  time,  but  no 
measurements  were  preserved. 

If  we  exclude  the  results  of  the  examination  of  the  lower 
border  in  several  cases,  the  general  results  may  be  expressed 
as  follows : 

In  nine  cases  all  the  pins  either  pierced  the  junction  of 
the  heart  and  pericardium,  or  some  of  them  were  not  more 
than  a  quarter  of  an  inch  from  the  heart  borders,  either 
within  or  without. 

In  five  cases  no  pin  was  more  than  half  an  inch  from  the 
heart  borders,  either  within  or  without,  and  most  of  the 
pins  were  very  close  to  the  heart  borders. 

In  three  cases  all  the  pins  were  within  an  inch  of  the 
heart  borders. 

In  one  case  the  pins  were  nearly  two  inches  beyond  the 
left  border  of  the  heart. 

In  one  case  only  the  right  border  of  the  heart  was  ex- 
amined ;  this  was  correct. 

Thus  we  find  that  in  one  half  of  the  nineteen  cases  the 
outline  of  the  heart  was  determined  with  sufficient  accuracy 
foi  all  practical  purposes,  and  in  two  thirds  of  the  cases  the 
outline  was  determined  within  half  an  inch  of  the  heart 
borders,  cither  within  or  without. 

The  right  border  was  absolutely  correct  in  twelve  cases. 
The  left  border  was  absolutely  correct  in  ten  cases. 
The  apex  was  absolutely  correct  in  thirteen  cases. 
The  upper  border  was  absolutely  correct  in  seventeen 
cases,  a  quarter  of  an  inch  too  low  in  one  case,  and  not 
noted  in  one  case. 

This  seems  to  me  to  answer  the  questions  as  to  the  value 
of  auscultatory  percussion,  as  compared  with  ordinary  per- 
cussion, and  as  to  the  accuracy  of  the  method.  As  applied 
to  the  dead  heart,  it  is  superior  to  ordinary  percussion  in 
the  majority  of  cases,  but  it  is  not  absolutely  accurate. 

In  studying  the  errors  to  whicli  we  are  liable,  it  was 
found  that  these  errors  might  be  grouped  into  two  sets: 

1.  Those  in  which  no  definite  idea  could  be  formed  as  to 
the  position  of  the  borders  of  the  heart,  by  reason  on  the 
one  hand  of  the  excessive  intensity  of  the  percussion  sound 
over  a  large  area,  and  on  the  other  hand  by  reason  of  the 


indistinct  character  of  the  percussion  sound  ;  this  latter  was 
the  case  with  the  right  border  only. 

2.  Those  in  which  the  sounds  seemed  fairly  clear,  but 
the  area  of  the  heart,  as  mapped  out,  was  incorrect,  being 
either  too  large  or  too  small. 

In  both  sets  of  cases  the  upper  border  seemed  to  be  in- 
variably correct. 

In  seeking  for  an  explanation  of  these  errors,  the  study 
of  the  autopsies  does  not  help  us  ver}'  much. 

In  the  first  place,  the  area  of  the  heart  was  correctly 
recognized  in  cases  of  pleurisy  with  effusion,  where  there 
was  not  very  great  effusion ;  in  cases  of  pus  and  in  cases  of 
serum  in  the  pericardial  sac ;  in  cases  of  complete  consoli- 
dation of  the  lung  ;  and  in  cases  of  emphysema  of  the 
lungs. 

Secondly,  the  area  of  the  heart  was  erroneously  mapped 
out  in  cases  of  pleurisy  with  effusion,  where  there  was  great 
effusion,  and  in  cases  of  healthy  lungs  and  pleurae. 

My  greatest  error  was  in  the  case  of  a  man  whose  left 
pleural  cavity  was  very  full  of  fluid ;  here  the  left  border 
seemed  to  be  at  the  anterior  axillary  line,  whereas  the  au- 
topsy showed  the  left  border  to  be  nearly  two  inches  to 
the  right  of  that  point. 

The  proximity  of  the  liver  also  causes  error.  In  two  cases 
I  could  not  find  the  right  border  of  the  heart  on  account 
of  the  great  intensity  of  the  percussion  sound  on  the  right 
side  of  the  chest,  and  the  autopsies  revealed  a  liver  which 
was  enlarged  in  one  case  and  pushed  upward  in  the  other. 
In  a  similar  manner  the  apex  could  not  be  found  in  three 
cases,  and  the  autopsies  showed  the  left  lobes  of  the  livers 
enlarged  or  in  very  close  relation  to  the  apices  of  the  hearts. 
Another  source  of  error  would  seem  to  be  the  very  consid- 
erable variation  in  the  extent  to  which  the  left  or  right  lung 
overlaps  the  heart,  and  also  the  difference  in  the  volume  of 
lung  tissue  overlying  the  heart.  In  four  of  my  cases  I 
found  that  I  had  taken  the  point  at  which  the  border  of  the 
lung  was  situated  as  the  border  of  the  heart,  whereas  in 
reality  half  an  inch  or  more  of  the  heart  lay  deep  down 
under  the  lung. 

The  great  source  of  error  is,  I  believe,  traceable  to  the 
resonance  which  is  transmitted  from  the  ribs.  This  coin- 
cides with  the  statement  of  Dr.  Cammann  and  Dr.  Clark. 
The  degree  of  intensity  of  the  auscultatory  percussion 
sound  is  found  to  vary  greatly  in  different  chests,  and  there 
is  also  great  dift'erence  in  the  closeness  of  the  apjjroxima- 
tion  of  the  ribs  in  different  individuals. 

In  those  chests  in  which  the  ribs  are  very  close  together, 
and  particularly  in  those  in  which  the  downward  slant  of 
the  ribs  is  very  great,  the  resonance  transmitted  from  the 
ribs  is  very  like  that  transmitted  from  the  heart,  and  one  is 
baffled  in  some  cases  in  all  attempts  at  delineation  of  the 
lateral  borders  of  the  heart  by  the  impossibility  of  detect- 
ing any  change  of  note  which  would  indicate  the  borders 
of  the  heart.  Tn  the  delineation  of  the  left  border  of  the 
heart  particularly  we  have  to  percuss  parallel  to  the  long 
axes  of  the  ribs,  or  often  to  percuss  along  their  substance, 
and  thus  we  are  confused  by  the  conduction  of  sound  along 
the  bone.  In  the  same  way  the  pigcen-breasted  chest 
I  renders  auscultatory   percussion  very  difficult,  both  from 
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the  very  ijreat  intensity  of  the  resonance  due  to  the  shape 
of  the  chest  and  from  the  absence  of  adipose  tissue  over  the 
ribs.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  upper  border  was  al- 
ways delineated  correctly,  and  the  explanation  of  this  fact  is 
found  when  we  remember  that  here  we  do  not  percuss 
along  the  rib,  but  cross  it  directly  at  a  right  angle. 

Another  source  of  error  is  the  faulty  adjustment  of  the 
bell  of  the  stethoscope.  If  the  stethoscope  is  not  pressed 
firmlv  against  the  integument  and  as  nearly  as  possible  in 
an  intercostal  space,  the  sounds  produced  will  not  be  clear 
and  distinct,  and  the  least  admission  of  air  beneath  the  bell 
will  destroy  all  sound.  It  is  also  essential  that  the  stetho- 
scope shall  be  applied  over  the  area  of  superficial  cardiac 
dullness. 

Since  the  sound  obtained  by  auscultatory  percussion  at 
the  upper  border  of  the  heart  is  invariably  clear  and  dis- 
tinct, the  character  of  this  sound  affords  us  a  reliable  test 
as  the  proper  adjustment  of  the  stethoscope.  This  upper 
border  also  affords  the  beginner  a  valuable  point  at  which 
to  study  the  peculiar  change  in  the  percussion  note  which 
announces  that  the  edge  of  the  solid  organ  has  been  reached. 

A  study  of  the  area  of  the  chest  occupied  by  the  heart 
proved  interesting,  and  in  many  respects,  to  rae  at  least, 
surprising. 

In  the  first  place,  the  shape  of  the  heart,  as  traced  upon 
the  chest  by  joining  the  pins  introduced  at  the  upper  bor- 
der, left  border,  apex,  lower  border,  and  right  border,  is 
commonly  much  more  nearly  in  the  form  of  a  parallelogram 
than  I  had  supposed.  In  most  of  the  books  this  area  is 
fiorured  as  a  triangle,  with  the  apex  in  the  fifth  space. 

Secondly,  the  left  border  of  the  heart  was  found  to  lie 
outside  the  left  nipple  in  most  of  the  cases,  whether  the 
heart  was  healthy  or  not.  In  the  books  the  left  nipple  line 
is  almost  universally  regarded  as  the  extreme  limit  of  the 
healthy  heart  when  not  displaced. 

Thirdly,  the  area  of  the  adult  normal  heart  was  found 
to  varv  within  very  considerable  limits. 

Fourthly,  the  areas  of  cardiac  dullness  in  two  cases  were 
quite  small,  and  were  correctly  mapped  out  by  auscultatory 
percussion,  although  the  hearts  were  found  to  be  hyper- 
trophicd  and  even  dilated.  Of  course,  these  were  cases  in 
which  the  antero-posterior  diameters  of  the  hearts  were 
increased.  Yet  these  hearts  would  be  considered  as  clearly 
not  enlarged  when  outlined  upon  the  chest. 

In  order,  if  possible,  to  obtain  some  data  as  to  the 
proper  dimensions  of  the  healthy  or  diseased  hearts,  I 
measured  the  areas  of  seven  healthy  hearts  as  marked  upon 
the  chest  after  having  made  due  allowance  for  errors,  if  any, 
in  the  areas  thus  marked  out.  All  the  persons  were  adults, 
and  mostly  males. 

The  average  diameters  were  found  to  measure  as  follows: 
The  vertical,  .3"91  inches;  the  left  border  to  midsternum, 
4'66  inches;  the  right  border  to  midsternum,  1"8  inch. 
The  entire  transverse  diameter,  6*14  inches.  The  greatest 
transverse  diameter  was  7  inches,  the  smallest  4^  inches. 
Let  us  compare  with  this  the  diameters  of  the  average  of 
four  enlarged  hearts:  Vertical,  4'62  inches  ;  left  border  to 
midsternum,  4"81  inches;  right  border  to  midsternum, 
2"37  inches;  transverse,  7'18  inches.     The  greatest  trans- 


verse diameter  was  9-Jf  inches ;  the  smallest  transverse 
diameter  was  oJg  inches. 

I  am  aware  that  these  diameters,  so  far  as  regards  the 
healthy  hearts,  seem  large,  perhaps  excessive,  but  I  simply 
state  what  I  found.  I  am  also  aware  that  the  number  of 
hearts  examined  is  much  too  small  to  offer  any  reliable 
data  for  the  estimation  of  the  average  size  of  the  heart. 

The  following  cuts,  which  are  introduced  simply  as  a 
few  examples,  have  been  most  admirably  reproduced  on  a 
reduced  scale  by  Dr.  Henry  Macdonald.  They  show  exact- 
ly the  shape  and  size  of  the  heart  as  outlined  upon  the  chest. 
Figs.  1  and  2  are  reproductions  of  the  original  tracings  in 
every  particular.  The  others  Dr.  Macdonald  has  placed 
upon  an  outline  of  the  skeleton  in  order  to  assist  the  eye, 
but  the  position  of  the  lines  is  almost  identical  in  every  case 
with  the  position  of  the  original  lines  on  the  cadaver. 

The  heavy  continuous  line  represents  the  outline  as 
drawn  upon  the  chest;  the  dots  represent  the  points  at 
which  the  pins  were  introduced.  The  small  circles  repre- 
sent the  proper  position  of  the  pins  if  they  had  been  insert- 
ed in  the  right  place,  and  the  dotted  line  represents  the 
true  outline  of  the  heart  as  found  on  post-mortem  examina- 
tion. If  all  the  pins  were  correctly  placed,  no  circles  and 
no  dotted  lines  are  shown.  No  attempt  was  ever  made  to 
exactly  outline  the  entire  heart.  I  introduced  my  first  pin 
to  the  left  of  the  sternum  to  mark  the  upper  border,  and 
introduced  my  last  pin  to  the  right  of  the  sternum  in  the 
second  or  third  space  to  mark  the  right  border.  No  at- 
tempt was  made  to  outline  the  base  of  the  heart  or  the  great 
vessels. 

Report  of  Autopsy  in  the  Case  shown  in  Fig.  1. — Male,  thirty- 
six  years  old.  Heart  enlarged;  hypertrophy  of  left  ventricle. 
Transverse  diameter,  six  inches  and  fourteen  sixteenths.     Left 
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border  to  midsternum,  four  inch  and  four  sixteenths.  Right 
border  to  midsternum,  two  inches  and  ten  sixteenths.  It  will 
be  observed  that  the  upper  border  lies  under  the  scfond  rib. 


Report  of  Autopsy  in  the  Case  shown  in  Fig.  S. — Woman,  forty 
years  old.     Marked  general  anasarca.     Heart  greatly  enlarged 
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and  distended  with  blood,  especially  the  right  auricle.  Some 
hypertrophy  and  dilatation  of  the  left  ventricle.  Lungs  nor- 
mal. Error :  all  pins  on  the  left  side  one  third  of  an  inch  with- 
in the  heart.  Dimensions :  left  border  to  midsternum,  six 
inches  and  five  sixteenths ;  right  border  to  midsternum,  two 
inches  and  fourteen  sixteenths.  Position  of  nipple  not  noted, 
becanse  of  pendulous  breast. 


Fio.  3. 

Fig.  3  shows  a  very  curiously  shaped  heart.  The  ausculta- 
tory percussion  sounds  were  very  distinct,  and  all  the  pins  were 
correctly  placed,  just  piercing  the  borders  of  the  heart. 

Report  of  Autopgy. — Male,  thirty-four  years  old.  Heart  nor- 
mal. Right  lung  large  and  emphysematous ;  left  lung,  complete 
consolidation.  Left  border  to  midsternum,  four  inches  and  four 
sixteenths;  right  border  to  midi^ternum,  two  inches. 


In  the  case  shown  in  Fig.  4  the  auscultatory  percussion 
sounds  were  studied  with  very  great  care  and  every  part  of  the 
heart's  borders  was  examined  in  the  most  careful  maoncr.  It 
will  bo  seen  that  two  pins  were  wrong.     The  error  of  the  one 


inserted  near  the  lower  border  of  the  heart  was  easily  accounted 
for  by  the  resonance  from  the  cartilages,  but  no  reason  could 
be  found  for  the  curve  in  the  line  at  the  left  border  or  the  slight 
curve  in  the  line  at  the  right  lower  border.  The  draughtsman 
has  raised  the  whole  heart  a  little.  The  apex  should  be  well 
down  in  the  fifth  space. 

Report  of  Autopsy. — Male.  Eight  lung  consolidated.  Left 
lung  oedematous.    Heart  normal.    Position  of  nipple  not  noted. 

In  the  case  shown  in  Fig.  5  all  the  pins  were  correctly  placed. 
The  auscultatory  percussion  sounds  were  distinct  on  the  right 
side,  but  very  difficult  to  make  out  on  the  left  side. 


Report  oj  Autopsy. — Male,  twenty  years  old.  Emaciated. 
Heart  normal.  Pericardium  distended  with  fibrin  and  pus. 
Right  lung  consolidated.  Left  lung,  lower  lobe  consolidated. 
This  outline  does  not  represent  the  limits  of  the  fluid  in  the 
pericardium,  but  those  of  the  heart  muscle  only. 


In  Fig.  <!  the  nipple  should  have  been  shown  in  the  fourth 
space.     The  cut  shows  very  well   the  error  in   outlining  the 
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lower  border  of  the  heart.  All  the  pins  were  right  except  that 
in  the  fifth  space,  close  to  the  sternum.  This  was  over  an  inch 
within  the  outline  of  the  heart.  The  auscultatory  percussion 
sounds  were  very  indistinct  over  tliis  lower  border  of  the  heart, 
and  the  pin  was  introduced  at  the  point  of  most  marked  change 
in  the  sound.     It  was,  of  course,  not  expected  to  be  correct. 

Report  of  Autopty. — Male,  forty-one  years  old.  Heart  some- 
what dilated  and  very  fatty.  Moderate  amount  of  bloody  se- 
rum in  the  pericardium.  Left  pleural  cavity  half  full  of  serum. 
Whole  left  lung  consolidated.     Right  lung  normal. 


Fig.  7  shows  the  error  on  the  right  side  of  the  heart.  The 
auscultatory  percussion  sounds  could  not  be  heard  beyond  the 
right  edge  of  the  sternum,  while  the  right  border  of  the  heart 
was  three  quarters  of  an  inch  to  the  right  of  the  sternum.  The 
point  of  particular  interest  in  this  case  is  found  in  the  report  of 
the  autopsy,  which  states  that  the  heart  was  hypertrophied  and 
dilated.  Yet  it  will  be  seen  that  the  area  upon  the  chest  is  not 
large,  and  that  the  left  border  lies  just  outside  the  nipple  itself 
and  within  the  areola  of  the  nipple.  A  pin  is  seen  at  this  point 
partially  concealed  by  the  shading  of  the  nipple.  From  left 
border  to  midsternum  the  heart  measured  three  inches  and  thir- 
teen sixteenths ;  from  right  border  to  midsternum  it  measured 
one  inch  and  ten  sixteenths.  The  subject  was  a  male,  twenty- 
two  years  old. 

My  second  series  of  cases  comprised  the  examination  of 
a  large  number  (one  hundred  and  fifty)  of  dispensary  pa- 
tients, mostly  adult  males,  with  a  view  to  noting  the  differ- 
ences, if  any,  in  the  results  of  such  examination  from  the 
examination  of  the  dead  heart.  The  patients  were  exam- 
ined in  the  erect  position  and  tracings  were  preserved  of 
the  area  of  cardiac  dullness.  As  the  only  way  of  verifying 
my  results,  I  compared  the  position  of  the  apex  beat  or  any 
other  point  of  pulsation  with  the  corresponding  area  of 
dullness.  The  details  arc  too  extensive  to  enter  upon  here, 
beyond  stating  that  the  general  result  was  satisfactory.  My 
attention  was  chiefly  directed  toward  an  effort  to  determine 
the  size  of  the  cardiac  area  in  the  healthy  subject,  and  to 
determine  the  relation  of  the  left  border  of  the  area  of  dull- 
ness to  the  nipple.      The  cardiac  area  differed  to  a  very 


great  degree  in  different  individuals.  It  increased  with  the 
age  of  the  subject  and  with  the  breadth  of  the  chest,  bat 
no  certain  rules  could  be  formulated  as  to  the  normal  area 
of  the  heart  applicable  to  any  given  case.  I  would  only 
state  here  that  as  the  result  of  the  measurement  of  the  car- 
diac area  in  twenty-five  men  supposed  to  be  perfectly  sound, 
as  regards  their  hearts  and  lungs,  I  found  that  the  left 
border  of  the  heart  seems  to  lie  outside  the  left  nipple  in  a 
majority  of  cases,  and  that  the  measurements  of  the  cardiac 
areas  yielded  an  averaged  somewhat  above  that  of  the  dead 
heart.  Thus  the  vertical  diameter  averaged  4'09  inches. 
From  the  left  border  to  midsternum,  4-60  inches.  From 
the  right  border  to  midsternum,  •2'09  inches. 

I  have  grave  doubts,  however,  of  the  accuracy  of  the 
estimates  of  the  right  border  in  several  cases,  and  I  am  in- 
clined to  believe  that  the  figuresare  too  high,  since  in  these 
cases  I  marked  the  right  border  at  two  inches  and  a  half  to 
three  inches  from  midsternum,  which  certainly  seems  ex- 
cessive. Throe  inches  from  midsternum  was  not  uncom- 
mon in  the  dead  heart,  but  that  I  believe  was  due  to  over- 
distention  of  the  right  auricle,  since  the  blood  usually  accu- 
mulates in  the  right  heart  previous  to  death.  If,  therefore, 
we  eliminate  these  cases,  we  get  an  average  of  1-5  inch 
from  the  right  border  to  midsternum,  which  is  probably 
nearly  correct. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  nipple  is  by  no  means 
a  fixed  anatomical  point,  although  it  is  commonly  accepted 
as  such  in  the  books  when  reference  is  made  to  the  size  of 
the  heart.  The  vertical  position  of  the  nipple  varies  by  as 
much  as  two  rib.s,  and  it  also  varies  widely  as  to  its  dis- 
tance from  the  inidsternal  line.  Careful  measurements  of 
the  position  of  the  nipple  in  twenty  males  showed  that 
it  varied  from  three  inches  and  five  sixteenths  to  four  inches 
and  twelve  sixteenths  from  the  midsternal  line.  The  first 
was  in  a  boy  of  eighteen,  who  had  every  appearance  of 
complete  development,  and  in  whom  the  apex  beat  was  felt 
three  inches  from  midsternum.  The  second  was  in  a  large 
man  of  thirty-two,  and  in  whom  the  apex  beat  was  felt 
four  inches  and  six  sixteenths  from  midsternum.  Both  of 
them  had  healthy  hearts  and  lungs. 

I  also  endeavored  to  decide  whether  it  was  possible  to 
estimate  the  area  of  those  hearts  in  which  the  conditions 
of  the  lungs  prevented  the  cardiac  dullness  from  being  esti- 
mated by  ordinary  percussion,  such  as  phthisis,  with  con- 
solidation of  the  left  lung,  and  particularly  in  well-marked 
emphysema  of  the  lungs.  In  these  conditions  I  was  able 
to  map  out  the  cardiac  area  in  most  instances,  but  not  in 
every  case.  In  many  cases  of  emphysema  the  cardiac  area 
was  found  to  be  considerably  increased  in  size. 

Fig.  8  shows  the  outline  of  the  heart  as  drawn  upon  the 
chest  of  a  healthy  living  man.  It  shows  the  shape,  which  is 
very  nearly  that  of  a  parallelogram,  and  that  the  left  border  of 
the  heart  lies  outside  the  nipple.  The  subjeet  is  a  man  twenty- 
four  years  old;  weight,  one  hundred  and  sixty  pounds;  height, 
five  foet  seven  inclies.  The  nipple  is  four  inches  and  two  six- 
teenths from  the  midsternal  line.  The  apex  beat  is  felt  at 
three  inches  and  a  half  from  the  midsternal  line.  The  heart 
measures  four  inches  and  three  ([uarters  from  the  left  bord«r  to 
midsternum,  and  one  inch  from  the  right  border  to  midsternam. 
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The  rigbt  sbonld  have  been'drawn  a'  little  more  to  the  right  of 
tlie  sternum. 


Fig.  9  shows  the  outline  of  a  living  man  twenty-seven  years 
old;  weight,  one  hundred  and  fifty-six  pounds;  height,  five  feet 
six  inches  and  a  half.  Heart  and  lungs  healthy.  Nipple,  four 
inches  and  a  half  from  midsternum.     Apex  beat  felt  four  inches 


Fig.  9. 

from  midsternam.  Left  border,  four  inches  and  twelve  six- 
teenths from  midstemam.  Right  border,  one  inch  and  a  half 
from  midsternum. 

Fig.  10  shows  the  outline  in  a  living  man  eighteen  years  old; 
weight,  one  hundred  and  twenty  pounds  ;  height,  five  feet  five 
inches.  Auscultatory  percussion  sounds  very  clear.  Nipple, 
four  inches  from  midsternum.  Apex  beat  felt  three  inches  and 
a  quarter  from  midstornam.  Left  border  to  niidsternuni,  four 
inches  and  twelve  sixteenths.  Kigbt  border  to  inidHternum,  one 
inch  and  ten  sixteenths.     Ueart  and  lungs  healthy. 

Fig.  11  shows  the  outline  in  a  living  man  fifty  years  old; 
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weight,  one  hundred  and  sixty-eight  pounds;  height,  five  feet 
ten  inches.  Marked  emphysema  of  lungs,  with  barrel-shaped 
chest.  Auscultatory  percus- 
sion sounds  clear  at  the  up- 
per border,  left  border,  and 
apes  ;  not  clear  at  the  right 
border.  Pulsation  can  be 
seen  and  felt  over  an  area 
corresponding  to  the  whole 
left  border,  the  apex,  and  a 
portion  of  the  upper  border. 
Nipple,  four  inches  and  two 
sixteenths  from  midsternum. 
Apex  beat  felt  five  inches 
and  a  half  from  midsternum.  fig.  lo. 

Left  border  to  midsternum, 

six  inches  and  three  sixteenths.  Right  border  to  midster- 
num, one  inch  and  nine  sixteenths.  Upper  border  to  lower 
border,  five  inches 
and  a  half.  Dilated 
heart.  No  murmurs. 
Tracing  too  large  to 
show  upon  the  skele- 
ton. 
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It  is  well  known 
that  in  many  in- 
stances, whether  of 
health  or  disease, 
the  apex  beat  can 
not  be  felt,  and  in 
these    cases    I    was 

able  to  map  out  the  cardiac  area  in  such  a  waj'  as  to 
correspond  to  anatomical  boundaries.  In  these  cases  the 
auscultatory  percussion  sound  would  seem  to  indicate  that 
the  apex  lay  behind  the  fifth  or  sixth  rib. 

In  the  same  way  I  was  enabled  to  map  out  the  increased 
cardiac  area  in  many  cases  of  chronic  valvular  endocarditis 
previous  to  having  heard  the  murmurs  and  without  know- 
ing the  position  of  the  apex  beat,  which  was  often  ob- 
scure. 

That  auscultatory  percussion  can  not  always  be  relied 
upon  was  shown,  however,  by  three  cases.  In  two  the  area 
of  cardiac  dullness  was  considerably  smaller  than  the  real 
cardiac  area,  as  shown  b)'  visible  pulsation  beyond  the  line 
of  any  dullness  whatever;  and  in  one  case  of  marked  em- 
physema, with  a  barrel-shaped  chest  and  the  signs  and 
symptoms  of  a  dilated  heart,  three  successive  e.Namiuations, 
at  intervals  of  six  weeks,  yielded  different  areas  of  dullness. 

The  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  these  studies  are 
therefore — 

1.  Auscultatory  percussion,  in  my  hands  at  least,  is  of 
no  value  in  the  examination  of  the  liver,  the  kidney,  or  the 
spleen. 

2.  It  is  a  very  valuable  method  of  estimating  the  area 
of  cardiac  dullness,  and  it  is  much  superior  to  ordinary  per- 
cussion for  this  purpose,  but  it  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  ab- 
solutely accurate. 

3.  It  is  doubtful  if  it  can  be  relied  upon  to  delineate 
less  than  a  quarter  of  an  inch  enlargement  of  the  heart,  and 
therefore  it  is  of  no  value  in  hypertrophy  of  the  heart  with- 
out dilatation. 
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4.  By  its  use  the  heart  may  be  outlined  in  conditions 
of  the  lung,  such  as  emphysema  and  consolidation,  in  which 
ordinary  percussion  is  not  available. 

5.  If  by  its  use  the  left  border  of  the  heart  is  recog- 
nized as  being  outside  the  areola  of  the  left  nipple,  or,  bet- 
ter, more  than  four  inches  and  a  half  from  the  midsternal 
line  iu  a  man  of  medium  size,  or  five  inches  in  a  large  man, 
the  heart  may  be  considered  to  be  enlarged,  especially  if 
the  vertical  diameter  exceeds  four  inches. 


ON    SOME   POINTS    IN   THE 

PATHOGENESIS  OF  AURAL  YERTIGO.* 

By  OREN  D.  POMEROY,   M.  D., 

8UBGE0X  TO  THE   MANHATTAN   EYE   AN1>   EAR   HOSPITAL,   ETC. 

This  paper  is  not  intended  to  enter  into  all  the  causes 
of  vertigo,  but  only  those  associated  with  diseases  of  the 
ear,  and  these  are  drawn  principally  from  the  experiences  of 
the  writer.  It  is  probably  safe  to  say  that  vertigo  depends 
on  cerebral  and  spinal  disturbances;  on  some  fault  with  the 
eyes,  including  any  or  all  of  its  muscles,  or  the  condition 
of  the  optic  nerve ;  on  ear  affections ;  on  stomach  disor- 
ders;  or  any  other  [source  of  peripheral  irritation  which 
acts  on  the  co-ordinating  center.  The  cases  illustrating  this 
subject  are  taken  from  my  private  note-book,  and  are  as 
follows :  t 

Case  I.— William  If.  S.,  aged  thirty-two.  Paralysis  of  left 
facial  nerve  for  several  months.  Tongue  protrudes  to  one  side. 
Has  had  tinnitus  aurium  for  three  months,  which  is  growing 
worse.  H.  D.  L.  w.  •'?";  A.  P.  the  same.  Right  ear  normal. 
Has  had  a  dull,  aching  pain  in  the  occiput  for  two  or  three 
months.  Some  paresis  of  the  external  rectus  of  the  left  eye. 
Vision  of  right  =  f^ ;  vision  of  left  =  fg.  Left  optic  nerve 
apparently  hyperajmic.  Has  had  a  bennmbed  feeling  in  the 
face  for  more  than  two  years.  No  syphilis.  A  bookkeeper, 
not  very  vigofous.  Has  unsteadiness  of  gait.  Suspect  tumor 
of  the  brain  on  the  left  side.     No  further  record. 

Cask  II. —  Mrs.  B.,  aged  thirty-seven.  Three  years  since, 
she  had  an  attack  of  acute  suppuration  in  right  ear,  which 
has  left  a  large  perforation ;  ear  still  discharging  slightly. 
Left  also  liad  an  attack  of  catarrhal  otitis  at  the  same  time. 
H.  D.  R.  w.2";  A.  P.  -(-.  H.  D.  L.  w.  10",  A.P. -f.  Has  had 
tinnitus,  but  now  there  is  none,  unless  the  ear  discharges  from  a 
relapse.  When  fatigued  or  excited,  she  has  ])ain  in  the  whole  of 
the  head,  with  a  strange  feeling  as  though  she  were  ahout  to  be- 
come demented.  This  condition  is  also  associated  with  consid- 
erable vertigo.  Perforation  healed  after  two  months,  and  the 
vertigo  became  less  frequent.  It  seems  to  the  writer  that  the 
vertigo  depended  on  the  condition  of  the  suppurating  ear. 

Case  III. — William  W.,  aged  twenty-three,  fell  on  the  pave- 
ment eight  weeks  since,  when  he  was  at  once  seized  with  tin- 
nitus aurium  and  profound  deafness,  which  still  continues. 
II.  D.  R.  and  L.  w.  2",  not  improved  by  inflation.  Bone  con- 
duction very  feeble  in  each — more  so  in  left.  Had  headaches 
for  several  weeks,  during  which  be  had  vertigo.     This  is  evi- 


*  Read  before  the  Medical  Society  of  the  State  of  New  York  at  its 
I'inhty-fiftli  annual  meeting. 

f  Explanatory  note :  H.  D.  (hearing  distance).  R.  (right  car).  L. 
(left  car),  w.  (watch).  N.  (snapping  of  fingcr-nnils).  V.  (voice). 
"  (inches).  '  (feet).  My  watch  may  be  heard  readily  at  forty-eight 
iichcs.     A.  I',  (after  inflation  by  Politzer's  method  or  otherwise). 


dently  a  case  of  labyrinthine  disease  from  tranmatism,  the  ver- 
tigo depending  on  this  lesion. 

Case  IV. — John  K.,  aged  fifty-five.  Always  had  good  hear- 
ing until  five  weeks  since,  when,  during  a  wrestling  match,  he 
ell,  head  first,  on  a  paving  stone,  which  resulted  in  almost  com- 
plete loss  of  hearing  of  left  ear.  There  was  bleeding  at  the  ear 
after  the  fall.  H.  D.  R.  w.  3',  H.  D.  L.  w.  2".  Bone  conduc- 
tion very  weak  in  left.  Has  vertigo  since  injury.  I  infer  that 
the  deafness,  tinnitus,  and  vertigo  depend  on  injury  to  the  left 
labyrinth.     Probably  fracture  of  the  pars  petrosa. 

Case  V. — Mrs.  W.  B.  W.,  aged  thirty-eight.  Pain  in  right 
ear  ten  days  since,  with  discharge.  This  condition  soon  disap- 
peared, but  deafness  and  tinnitus  remained.  H.  D.  w.  o.  n.  8", 
A.  P.  w.  1".  Bone  conduction  stronger  on  this  side.  H.  D.  L. 
w.  3',  A.  P.  5'.  Has  been  dizzy  for  a  year  or  two,  but  during 
the  present  acute  attack  has  had  more  vertigo  than  usual.  ^Vf- 
ter  two  weeks  of  treatment  the  bearing  of  the  right  arose  to 
3"  for  the  watch,  the  left  remaining  the  same  as  at  first.  Vertigo 
caused  by  sunken  drum  membrane  of  right  ear. 

Case  VI. — John  F.,  aged  sixty-nine.  H.  D.  R.  n.  15",  A.  P. 
20".  H.  D.  L.  n.  17',  A.  P.  19".  Voice  at  2',  better  in  L. 
Caught  cold  in  right  six  weeks  ago;  discharge  and  pain.  Says 
he  heard  well  before  this  attack ;  do  not  feel  sure  of  this.  Bone 
conduction  better  in  right.  Tinnitus  in  left  for  ten  years  and 
in  right  for  two  years;  in  latter,  much  worse  since  the  acute 
attack.  Naso-pharyngeal  catarrh.  Tinnitus  diminished  by  in- 
flation. Has  considerable  vertigo ;  difficult  to  tell  how  far  a 
possible  labyrinthine  complication  causes  this.  Advanced  scle- 
rosing processes  of  middle-ear  disease  may  in  this  case  cause 
pressure  on  vestibule  and  result  in  vertigo. 

Case  VII. — Patrick  M.  was  taken  with  a  pain  in  the  left  ear 
five  weeks  since,  which  was  soon  relieved  by  rupture  of  the 
membrane.  No  pain  in  the  ear  since,  but  at  the  apex  of  the 
cranium  on  the  left  side  there  was  some  pain.  Since  three  days 
he  has  staggered  toward  the  left;  nausea;  walks  with  a  very 
uncertain  gait ;  gropes,  and  carefully  balances  himself  as  he 
walks.  No  polypi.  Bone  conduction  not  determined.  Not 
quite  certain  of  the  exact  mode  in  which  the  vertigo  was  brought 
about.     No  further  note. 

Case  VIII. — Lawrence  M.,  aged  sixty-one,  eight  days  ago 
(October  9tb)  was  attacked  with  vertigo,  which  has  continued 
until  the  present  time.  Three  days  after  the  first  attack  had  a 
bad  cold  with  headache.  Is  a  drinking  man.  II.  D.  R.  w.  12", 
A.  P.  16".  H.  D.L.O.  Tuning-fork  on  teeth  not  heard  at  all 
on  left  side.  On  mastoid  of  left  the  tuning-fork  was  heard  only 
four  seconds.  Temporal  region  of  same  side  feels  benumbed. 
Although  there  was  a  possible  cause  for  the  vertigo  in  the  con- 
dition of  the  right  ear,  I  believe  the  left  ear,  with  its  undoubted 
labyrinthine  disease — probably  M6ni6re'8 — was  the  cause  of  the 
vertigo. 

Case  IX. — R.  S.  C,  aged  thirty-five.  Two  years  since  was 
struck  on  the  head,  and  the  right  membrane  was  ruptured,  a 
considerable  bleeding  resulting  therefrom.  H.  D.  R.  w.  8",  A.  P. 
slightly  better.  H.  D.  L.  w.  24",  A.  P.  28".  Complains  of  ver- 
tigo and  fainting.  I  conclude  that  the  vertigo  here  is  due  to 
disease  of  the  labyrinth,  the  conse(]uenoe  of  traumatism.  Treat- 
ment, large  doses  of  iodide  of  potassium. 

Case  X. — John  S.,  aged  forty-one.  Applied  for  treatment 
September  19,  1890.     Some  middle-ear  catarrh  in  right  with  |_ 

H.  D.  w.  8",  not  improved  by  inflation.  Left  membrane  looks 
like  old  catarrh.  Four  weeks  since  caught  cold,  resulting  in 
pain  in  left  ear,  with  tinnitus  and  sudden  total  deafness,  which 
still  continues.  He  is  dizzy,  with  nau^^ea  and  a  heavy  feeling  in 
the  occiput.  Left  leg  feels  as  though  asleep,  and  he  has  a  burn- 
ing sensation,  more  especially  in  the  sole  of  the  foot.  He 
is  entirely  unable  to  work.     Tuning-fork  not  heard  on  teeth  by 
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the  left  ear,  neither  is  it  heard  on  left  side  of  head.  Vertigo 
evidently  depends  on  labyrintliine  disease  of  left,  which  seems 
more  like  Meniere's  disease  than  aught  else. 

Case  XI. — D.  K.  B.,  aged  thirty-three.  Eight  ear  normal ; 
left  never  heard  well,  though  no  special  symptoms.  Two  years 
since  had  pain  in  this  ear  with  discharge  and  swelling  over  mas- 
toid. This  was  soon  followed  by  facial  paralysis  which  was 
recovered  from  spontaneously  in  a  few  weeks.  On  his  first 
visit  the  H.  D.  R.  was  w.  10",  A.  P.  15".  H.  D.  L.  n.  1",  and 
voice  1".  Found  a  granulation  in  left  which  was  touched  with 
caustic.  Five  days  after  this  the  granulation  was  removed 
by  a  curette.  This  operation  was  again  repeated  in  five  days 
with  cauterization  ;  nearly  cured  ;  tinnitus  much  less.  Bone 
conduction  better  in  the  left,  or  suppurating  ear.  He  occasion- 
ally has  vertigo,  when  he  inclines  to  swing  to  the  left.  Treat- 
ment has  caused  the  vertigo  to  nearly  disappear.  Cause  of  ver- 
tigo, the  condition  of  left  ear,  although  the  right  ear  might  have 
caused  it,  but  this  was  not  treated. 

Case  XII. — Mrs.  L.,  aged  forty.  Fifteen  years  since  bad  in- 
fluenza and  recovered  with  great  loss  of  hearing  in  left,  accoin- 
[lanied  by  tinnitus,  which  sometimes  was  very  troublesome. 
>ore  throat  much  of  the  time.  H.  D.  R.  14",  A.  P.  same. 
H.  D.  L.  w.  IV',  A.  P.  same.  Tuning-fork  on  teeth  only  heard 
in  right,  but  if  placed  on  left  mastoid  may  be  heard  faintly. 
Variable  hearing  in  right.  Has  had  vertigo  for  seven  years. 
Eight  years  ago  slipped  and  fell  on  sidewalk,  striking  left  side, 
back,  and  occiput ;  was  unconscious  for  a  few  minutes  but 
walked  home  afterward.  Three  months  after  this  had  an  attack 
of  vertigo  and  fell  down  stairs.  Been  dizzy  most  of  the  time 
since.  I  conclude  that  the  vertigo  depended  on  the  traumatism 
resulting  from  the  fall,  which  had  caused  labyrinthine  disease. 

Case  XIII. — Annie  McN.,  aged  fifty-two.  Chronic  middle- 
ear  disease  in  both;  secondary  labyrinthine  disease  in  left. 
H.  D.  R.  w.  If,  A.  P.  the  same.  H.  D.  L.  w.  i",  A.  P.  the  same. 
She  says  she  hears  better  since  being  inflated  a  few  days  since. 
Hears  conversation  perceptibly  better  in  right.  Been  deaf  five 
or  si.K  years,  but  much  worse  since  two  years.  Has  been  dizzy 
for  two  years ;  worse  in  damp  weather,  and  hearingalso  lowered 
at  such  times.  She  was  inflated  one  week  since  and  says  slie 
feels  less  dizzy.  Bone  conduction  stronger  in  the  right  or  bet- 
ter ear,  therefore  infer  labyrinthine  trouble  in  left.  From  the 
fact  of  diminished  vertigo  after  inflation  I  infer  that  the  cause 
of  the  trouble  here  was  sunken  membrane  and  not  labyrinthine 
disease. 

Case  XIV. — N.  E.  C,  ageJ  forty-five.  Had  aural  polypus 
of  left,  filling  the  meatus.  There  was  also  mixed  with  the  poly- 
pus a  quantity  of  lardaceons  material  simulating  some  of  the 
varieties  of  aspergillns,  which  recurred  every  day  or  two  until 
the  use  of  the  bichloride  solution  (\  to  6,000),  when  it  promptly 
disappeared.  The  pressure  of  the  ijolypusand  also  of  thislarda- 
ceons  material  undoubtedly  caused  the  rather  extreme  vertigo 
complained  of,  inasmuch  as  it  disappeared  after  the  removal  of 
the  offending  substances.  On  touching  some  parts  of  the  mea- 
tus the  vertigo  was  augmented ;  this  looked  as  though  the  pneu- 
mogastric  bad  something  to  do^with  the  causation  of  the  ver- 
tigo. 

Cask  XV. — Mrs.  L.,  aged  fifty.  Five  years  since  (May,  188.')) 
had  an  attack  of  vertigo  on  the  street,  so  severe  that  she  could 
not  stand,  and  required  to  be  carried  into  a  house,  where  she 
was  compelled  to  remain  for  six  hours.  Subsequently  had  at- 
tacks once  in  two  or  three  days,  lasting  about  an  hour  each. 
This  continued  until  October.  She  was  then  treated  properly 
by  a  New  York  ophthalmicandaural  surgeon,  who  fitted  crossed 
cylindrical  glasses  to  her  eyes,  besides  attending  to  the  ears. 
During  the  subsecpient  eighteen  months  little  or  no  vertigo. 
Since  this  she  has  had  occasional  attacks.     One  year  ago  had 


vertigo  lasting  two  weeks,  when  she  took  to  her  bed.  It  was 
thought  to  be  caused  by  stomach  trouble ;  she  vomited  occa- 
sionally. Some  pain  in  the  better  ear  but  no  apparent  lowering 
of  the  hearing.  Since  this,  attacks  of  pain  in  both  ears,  accom- 
panied by  severe  vertigo,  have  occurred  (lies  down  for  three  or 
four  hours).  The  last  one  was  one  week  ago.  H.  D.  R.  w.  16", 
A.  P.  the  same.  H.  D.  L.  not  known,  but  it  is  very  much  low- 
ered. On  syringing,  water  passed  into  the  throat,  though  no 
discharge.  (In  1882  had  suppurative  otitis  in  this  ear.)  Bone 
conduction  very  weak  ;  undoubted  labyrinthine  trouble.  Ver- 
tigo in  this'  case  depended  on  the  labyrinthine  disease  of  the 
left,  which  seems  to  have  been  secondary  to  the  middle-ear  dis- 
ease. 

Case  XVI. — Mrs.  Kate  H.,  aged  forty,  has  a  chronic  suppu- 
ration of  the  left  ear  for  ten  years.  This  ear  is  full  of  polypi. 
She  has  a  feeling  of  oppression  on  left  side  of  head,  with  gen- 
eral headaches.  She  has  frequent  periods  of  vertigo  extending 
back  five  years.  Before  an  attack  of  vertigo  she  experiences  a 
feeling  of  weight  in  the  center  of  her  forehead.  These  attacks 
occur  more  frequently  whenever  she  takes  cold.  The  whole  of 
the  polypus  was  removed  at  one  sitting — with  forceps  and 
curette.  Vertigo  and  pain  in  head  almost  disappear  at  once. 
One  month  subsequently  a  very  slight  discharge  remains  and  no 
vertigo  unless  she  is  fatigued  or  suffers  from  cold. 

Case  XVII,  July  9,  1889.— E.  G.  T.,  aged  twenty-eight. 
Left  ear  has  discharged  most  of  the  time  for  six  years.  A  brief 
period  of  treatment  has  arrested  the  discharge.  Right  ear  has 
chronic  middle-ear  catarrh,  which  improves  in  its  hearing  by 
inflation,  therefore  membrane  sunken.  After  one  month  of 
treatment  the  vertigo  has  nearly  disappeared.  I  infer  that  the 
vertigo  was  caused  by  the  catarrhal  and  not  the  suppurating 
ear. 

Case  XVIII. — Fannie  D.,  aged  sixty-seven,  was  sunstrnck 
twelve  years  ago.  About  eight  years  since  the  lid  of  an  ice- 
box fell  and  struck  her  on  the  head.  Some  headache  during 
the  day.  A  few  weeks  after  this  the  head  had  a  confused  feel- 
ing, as  though  she  was  about  to  lose  her  reason.  Has  had  ver- 
tigo for  two  years.  I  saw  her  four  years  ago  and  detected  no 
ear  trouble,  although  she  had  some  tinnitus  aurium  at  that 
time.  H.  I),  now  (April  15,  1889)  is  w.  9"  for  K. ;  not  im- 
proved by  inflation.  L.  w.  4",  A.  P.  9".  Placed  her  on 
treatment  for  middle-ear  catarrh,  and  also  administered  ten 
drops  three  times  a  day  of  a  saturated  solution  of  iodide  of  po- 
tassium. 

June  17,  1889. — Been  dizzy,  especially  when  attempts  to  lie 
down;  swimming  in  the  head.  II.  D.  R.  w.  3";  not  improved 
by  inflation.  Iodide  of  potassium  increased  to  twenty  grains 
three  times  a  day.  Better,  but  nr)t  well.  It  is  uncertain  how 
far  the  vertigo  depended  on  middle-ear  catarrh.  The  trauma- 
tism or  the  sunstroke  might  have  been  important  factors  in 
causing  the  vertigo. 

Cask  XIX. — C.  T.  II.,  aged  forty-five,  middle-ear  disease  in 
both  and  possibly  secondary  labyrinthine  disease  in  left.  Since 
one  year  has  noticed  a  fullness  or  a  stoppod-up  condition  of  left 
ear,  accompanied  by  tinuitu.s.  There  is  now  some  tinnitus  in 
right.  Has  had  dizzy  spoils.  Has  taken  large  doses  of  iodide  of 
potassium  without  benefit.  H.  D.  R.  w.  5J',  A.  P.  10';  II.  D. 
L.  w.  8",  A.  P.  12".  Tuning-fork  on  teeth  heard  bettor  in  the 
good  ear.  When  both  ears  are  stopped  the  bone  conduction  is 
better  in  the  more  perfect  ear.  (This  latter  test  is  my  own.)  I 
believe  the  vertigo  in  this  case  is  due  to  middle-car  disease. 

Case  XX. — Kate  B.,  aged  sixty,  applied  for  treatment  Sep- 
tember 17,  1889.  She  complains  of  being  very  dizzy — so  much 
so  as  to  be  obliged  to  catch  hold  of  objects  to  keep  from  falling. 
This  condition  has  continued  for  six  months.  The  trouble  dates 
back  to  a  cold.     H.^I).  R.  W.  2",  A.  P.  .3" ;  U.  D.  L.  w.  16",  A.  P. 
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23".  In  this  case,  from  the  slight  improvement  on  inflation  and 
the  profound  hardness  of  hearing,  I  should  infer  that  the  ver- 
tigo depended  on  pressure  on  the  perilymph  from  the  scleros- 
ing processes  of  advanced  middle-ear  disease  rather  tlian  on 
sunken  memhrane. 

Case  XXI. — E.  C.  T.,  aged  sixty-six,  first  consulted  me  Sep- 
tember 27,  1889.  Has  had  a  chronic  suppurative  inflammation 
of  right  tympanum  since  three  years  of  age.  Left  ear  normal. 
Granulations  found  in  right  and  were  removed  by  forceps.  He 
is  a  wool-sorter  by  profession,  and  has  had  to  discontinue  work 
because  of  his  ear  trouble.  Since  two  years  he  has  had  vertigo 
of  a  very  decided  character ;  he  staggers  like  a  drunken  man 
and  has  fallen  several  times.  There  is  no  other  condition 
about  him  except  the  diseased  ear  to  account  for  the  vertigo. 
Granulations  or  polypi  are  adequate  to  produce  pressure  upon 
the  internal  ear,  so  also  are  collection  of  inflammatory  products 
found  in  such  cases. 

Case  XXII. — W.  R.  J.,  aged  forty-two,  subacute  catarrh  of 
Eustachian  tube  of  one  month's  duration.  Eight  years  since, 
similar  symptoms.  No  complaint  of  hardness  of  hearing.  Has 
some  tickling  in  the  throat;  tinnitus  in  both  ears  is  accom- 
panied by  vertigo.  H.  D.  R.  and  L.  w.  9',  A.  P.  12'.  Took  qui- 
nine at  one  time,  but  it  had  no  effect  on  the  hearing.  Recov- 
ered after  a  few  days'  treatment.  This  was  a  case  of  labyrin- 
thine pressure  from  sunken  drum  membrane,  albeit  the  hearing 
seemed  perfect,  but  a  careful  watch  test  showed  slightly  dimin- 
ished hearing. 

Cask  XXIII. — M.  A.  0.,  aged  fifty-nine.  Chronic  aural 
catarrh  in  right;  left  normal.  Tinnitus  in  right,  little  or  none 
in  left.  H.  D.  R.  w.  2J",  A.  P.  8".  A  few  weeks  since  he  was 
ill  in  bed  for  five  days  with  symptoms  of  nausea,  vomiting,  and 
the  most  distressing  vertigo.  For  four  days  he  could  neither 
sit  up  nor  even  raise  his  head  from  the  pillow  on  account  of  the 
vertigo;  could  eat  nothing.  During  this  attack  there  was  tin- 
nitus anriura  in  both,  but  principally  in  the  right.  No  laby- 
rinthine complication.  The  vertigo  was  caused  by  pressure  from 
sunken  drum  membrane. 

Case  XXIV,  October  3,  1890.— W.  M.  D.,  aged  thirty-nine, 
has  chronic  middle-ear  disease  of  more  than  six  years' duration. 
H.  D.  R.  w.  IG",  A.  P.  the  same.  H.  D.  L.  w.  2|",  A.  P.  the 
same  (was  inflated  yesterday).  Tinnitus  in  both,  but  more  in 
left.  In  bad  weather,  hears  worse.  On  October  7th  said  he 
was  dizzy,  also  on  the  3d  and  4th  (had  taken  five  grains  of 
quinine  for  three  nights,  but  it  was  not  thought  to  have  caused 
the  vertigo).  II.  D.  R.  w.  4",  A.  P.  the  same.  H.  D.  L.  w.  1", 
A.  P.  2".  There  was  a  .syphilitic  history,  and  he  was  placed  on 
"  mixed  treatment." 

NoTcmher  SIh.—U.  D.  R.  w.  30",  A.  P.  40".  H.  D.  L.  w.  7", 
A.  P.  9".  On  the  12th  the  right  went  up  to  64"  and  the  left  to 
17",  and  on  .January  7th  right  heard  watch  at  48",  left  IG". 

This  somewhat  unaccountable  rise  in  the  hearing  was 
thought  to  bo  due  to  the  influence  of  the  mixed  treatment  on 
the  syphilitic  condition.  He  previously  had  epileptic  seizures 
which  could  not  bo  fully  accounted  for — perhaps  syphilis,  per- 
haps ear  disease. 

January  20,  1890. — H.  D.  about  as  before,  but  slightly  im- 
proved by  inflation.  Constitutional  treatment  discontinued, 
and  treatment  of  Eustachian  tubes  and  inflation  continued. 
Very  little  vertigo  at  present. 

February  15th. — II.  I).  R.  w.  .0',  not  improved  by  inflation; 
L.  12",  not  improved. 

April  IJfth. — Had  a  stuffed  feeling  in  each  ear  and  vertigo ; 
not  certain  that  the  vertigo  depends  on  the  ear  trouble. 

Septemhrr  SSd.—U.  D.  R.  w.  7",  A.  P.  11";  II.  I).  L.  w.  9", 
A.  P.  less.  This  case  is  somewhat  complex,  and  it  is  not  (|uite 
clear  how  far  the  vertigo  was  caused  by  the  aural  disease.    The 


epileptic  element  was  also  complicating  and  it  may  have  been 
caused  by  the  ear  trouble.  Syphilis  again  adds  to  the  perplexi- 
ties, especially  as  the  bone  conduction  was  somewhat  too  weak. 

Case  XXV. — Edward  H.,  a  policeman,  aged  forty-eight,  has 
chronic  middle-ear  disease  of  two  years'  duration.  Has  some 
naso-pharyngitis.  H.  D.  R.  w.  5",  A.  P.  6" ;  H.  D.  L.  w.  2", 
A.  P.  3".  Has  tinnitus  in  R.,  but  none  in  L.  Has  been  dizzy 
occasionally  during  the  last  two  years.  Whenever  he  takes 
cold  he  is  inclined  to  recurrences  of  the  vertigo.  Under  appro- 
priate treatment  the  vertigo  became  much  less  in  a  few  days. 
The  nrst  treatment  continued  for  six  weeks,  when  there  was 
no  further  vertigo,  except  at  long  intervals.  After  three 
months,  February  23,  1890,  while  on  his  beat,  he  .suddenly  fell 
down  as  though  struck  by  a  slungshot,  although  he  did  not  lose 
consciousness.  He  had  been  dizzy  a  few  days  before  this  at- 
tack. At  this  time  the  H.  D.  R.  was  w.  2i",  A.  P.  5i";  H.  D.  L. 
w.  6",  A.  P.  9".  He  was  relieved  by  treatment.  On  March 
29th  he  returned  with  a  new  attack  of  dizziness;  felt  a  sudden 
shock  to  head  and  came  near  falling;  was  obliged  to  catch  hold 
of  something.     Treatment  continued  ;  was  again  relieved. 

April  7th. — Much  better,  but,  there  being  signs  of  a  storm, 
he  felt  as  though  there  would  be  recurrences  of  the  trouble. 
During  this  treatment  there  was  no  permanent  improvement  in 
the  hearing  of  the  right,  but  in  the  left  it  was  increased  from 
three  to  nine  inches.  This  was  a  ease  of  vertigo  dependent  on 
intra-labyrinthine  pressure  consequent  on  sunken  drum  mem- 
brane, the  latter  induced  by  insuflicient  air  supply  to  the  tym- 
panum from  obstructed  Eustachian  tubes,  which  were  aflFeeted 
by  his  frequent  attacks  of  pharyngeal  catarrh. 

The  foregoing  cases  may  be  summarized  thus:  Vertigo 
was  the  result  of  eye  or  ear  trouble  or  brain  tumor  in  Case 
I ;  of  suppuration  of  middle  ear  in  Case  II ;  of  labyrintliinc 
disease  from  traumatism  in  Cases  IV,  IX,  and  XII;  from 
sunken  membrane  in  acute  middle-ear  catarrh  in  Case  V; 
from  labyrinthine  disease  or  sclerosis  of  middle  ear  in  Case 
VI ;  from  acute  suppuration,  and  possibly  labyrinthine  dis- 
ease, in  Case  VII ;  from  Meniere's  disease  in  Cases  VIII  and 
X;  from  suppuration  and  polypi  in  Cases  XI,  XIV,  XVI, 
and  XXI ;  from  sunken  membrane  in  chronic  aural  catarrh 
in  Cases  XIII,  XVII,  XIX,  XXII,  and  XXIII;  from  laby- 
rinthine disease,  secondary  to  middle-ear  disease,  in  Case 
XV ;  from  sunstroke  or  labyrinthine  disease  in  Ca.se 
XVIII ;  from  sclerosis  in  advanced  middle-ear  disease  in 
Case  XX;  from  svphilis,  epilepsy,  or  Tniddlc-car  disease  in 
Case  XXIV. 

It  would  seem  by  the  above  summary  that  a  more  exact 
statement  might  have  been  made  as  to  the  specific  causa- 
tion of  the  vertigo,  but  the  writer  used  what  acumen  he 
was  possessed  of  in  estimating  causations. 

I  notice,  in  the  review  of  cases,  that  only  one  (Case 
XX)  is  recorded  as  vertigo  from  advanced  sclerosing  pro- 
cesses of  chronic  middle-ear  disease.  This  might  be  mis- 
leading, as  I  am  sure  I  have  met  with  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  cases  of  vertigo  in  profound  middle-ear  deafness 
with  no  tubal  obstruction.  In  such  cases  ankylosis  of  the 
ossicula,  adhesive  bands  within  the  tympanum  causing  fixa- 
tion of  the  stapes  in  the  oval  window,  secondary  contrac- 
tions of  the  tensor  and  stapedius  muscles,  thickening  and 
rigidity  of  the  membrane  of  tiic  round  window,  exhibit  suf- 
ficient causes  for  producing  pressure  upon  the  perilymph 
and  consequent  vertigo.  Of  late,  operative  procedures  have 
been  instituted  for  the  relief  of  this  condition — such  as 
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■  Hvision  of  the  tensor  tympani,  of  the  stapedius,  perforation 
.if  the  membrane,  division  of  the  posterior  fold,  etc. — but 
with  little  effect.  More  recently  still,  the  membrane  itself, 
with  one  or  more  of  the  ossicles,  has  been  removed  with 
the  hope  of  relieving  sources  of  pressure,  or  obstruction  to 
the  passage  of  audible  tones,  but  with  uncertain  results. 
The  general  opinion  of  the  American  OtoJogical  Soeiet}'  at 
its  meeting  in  1890  seemed  opposed  to  this  procedure, 
although  it  was  confronted  bj-  a  single  case  of  Dr.  Bur- 
nett's, of  Philadelphia,  where  removal  of  the  drum  mem- 
brane and  malleus  had  completely  relieved  a  patient  of  tin- 
nitus and  vertigo.  I  can  conceive  that  such  operations  may 
be  justifiable,  though  I  should  incline  to  reject  all  cases 
where  bone  conduction  was  weakened. 

Vertigo  may  be  observed  in  any  form  of  labyrinthine 
disease,  but,  I  believe,  always  in  Meniere's  disease. 

Labyrinthine  disease  from  traumatism  very  often  ex- 
hibits vertiginous  symptoms,  as  my  cases  show.  In  hyper- 
seraia  of  the  labyrinth  from  the  effect  of  drugs,  notably  of 
quinine,  there  is  very  likely  to  be  vertigo,  although,  where 
quinine  is  administered,  there  may  be  a  middle-ear  causa- 
tion as  well.  In  disease  of  the  labyrinth  v/hich  is  second- 
ary to  middle  ear  disease  we  often  observe  vertigo.  It  is  dif- 
ficult to  state  precisely  the  mode  in  which  disease  of  the 
labyrinth  causes  vertigo,  but,  in  a  general  way,  we  may  con- 
clude that  pressure  has  very  much  to  do  with  it — pressure 
from  hyperemia  or  inflammatory  products.  Disorganiza- 
tion of  the  labyrinth  would  naturally  disturb  the  function 
of  co-ordination.  The  integrity  of  the  semicircular  canals 
would  be  affected  by  almost  any  form  of  labyrinthine  dis- 
ease, and  we  may  give  these  canals  whatever  credit  they 
may  have  in  presiding  over  co-ordination.  Vertigo  from 
any  form  of  organic  labyrinthine  disease  is  not  to  a  great 
extent  amenable  to  treatment.  Absorbent  remedies,  like 
mercury  and  iodide  of  potassium,  promise  the  best  results, 
perhaps,  of  any. 

In  middle-ear  disease  the  vertigo  undoubtedly  depends 
on  pressure.  In  great  hypenemia  of  the  tympanum,  press- 
ure on  the  labyrinth  waters  may  easily  be  effected  through 
the  round  or  the  oval  windows.  Collections  in  the  drum 
cavities,  the  product  of  inflammation,  may  produce  a  simi- 
lar result.  Pressure  on  any  part  of  the  perilymph  may  dis- 
turb all  the  functions  of  the  labyrinth. 

The  sunken  drum  membrane  causes  direct  pressure  on  the 
vestibule,  through  the  stapes,  it  being  driven  inward  at  its 
fixation  in  the  oval  window.  The  cases  here  reported  show 
a  direct  relation  between  the  obstructed  tube  and  the  ver- 
tigo. Treatment  relieved  the  patient ;  but,  on  a  relapse 
of  catarrhal  symptoms  with  obstruction  of  the  Eustachian 
tubes,  the  vertigo  returned. 

Another  cause  of  vertigo  mentioned  by  l>r.  Burnett,  of 
I'liiladclphia — to  wit,  spasmodic  contraction  of  the  tensor 
and  stapedius  muscles,  causing  temporary  hardness  of  hear- 
ing and  vertigo — I  have  no  experience  of,  though  I  readily 
see  the  possibility  of  such  a  phenomenon  :  pressure  on  the 
perilymph  from  indrawn  membrane. 

The  cases  also  show  great  froijuency  of  vertigo  in  aural 
polypi.  In  these  instances  it  needs  no  demonstration  to 
show  that  pressure  is  the  cause  of  the  trouble.     In  malig- 


nant tumors  of  the  tympanum  there  is  vertigo,  with,  per- 
haps, greater  frequency  than  in  ordinary  polypi.  I  have  no 
record,  but,  to  the  best  of  my  recollection,  almost  all  of 
my  cases  of  malignant  disease  of  the  tympanum  have  been 
accompanied  by  vertigo.  In  these  instances  the  tumor  is 
likely  to  grow  more  rapidly,  attain  to  a  greater  size,  and 
consequently  cause  more  pressure  than  in  aural  polypi. 
Other  causes  of  aural  vertigo  may  perhaps  be  mentioned 
here.  Syringing  the  ear  often  causes  giddiness,  undoubt- 
edly from  violence  inflicted  on  the  labyrinthine  fluids.  I 
once  heard  of  a  patient  who  fell  to  the  floor  from  an  attack 
of  vertigo  while  administering  a  nasal  douche,  some  of  the 
fluid  having  entered  the  tympanum.  Violent  inflation  of 
the  drum  cavity  will  sometimes  induce  a  temporary  vertigo. 

In  reviewing  the  work  of  neurologists,  it  is  apparent 
enough  that  diseases  of  the  internal  ear  figure  principally 
as  pathogenetic  factors  in  vertigo.  This  I  believe  to  be  a 
conspicuous  error,  as  in  my  own  experience  a  much  larger 
number  of  cases  of  middle-ear  disease  are  concerned  in  the 
causation  of  vertigo  than  are  those  of  the  labyrinth. 

I  have  thought  it  proper  to  develop  this  subject  as  in 
the  present  article,  from  the  fact  that  vertigo  has  often  been 
regarded  as  evidence  of  brain  or  spinal  disease,  when  an 
investigation  of  the  auditory  apparatus  might  have  placed 
the  difficulty  elsewhere. 


STERILIZED   MILK.* 
By   EDWARD   F.    BRUSH,    M.  D., 

MOFNT  VBRNON,   N.  T. 

U  p  to  this  the  bacterial  age,  the  application  of  heat 
in  the  preparation  of  food  was  simply  to  improve  its 
digestibility  or  to  meet  the  requirements  of  advanced  civ- 
ilization by  improving  its  appearance,  odor,  or  taste.  Be- 
fore man  reached  the  age  when  fire  was  in  use,  putrefaction 
was  the  agent  allowed  to  improve  the  digestibility  of  his 
meat-food.  After  the  discovery  and  use  of  fire,  it  was 
found  that  it  was  not  necessary  to  await  the  process  of 
putrefaction  to  make  food  palatable  and  easy  of  digestion, 
but  that  fire  would  also  improve  its  digestibility  and  increase 
its  palatability,  and  that  too  in  a  more  rapid  manner.  Now, 
with  the  prevailing  idea  that  all  diseases  are  due  to  a  germ, 
anotlier  function  of  heat  is  to  apply  it  to  food  in  order  to 
kill  the  germs  that  exist  everywhere,  and  thus  to  avoid  the 
imaginary  or  real  pathogenic  influences  of  bacteria.  En- 
thusiasm in  science  is  dangerous,  and  the  present  devotion 
to  the  germ  phase  of  disease  can  not  be  classified  as  other 
than  enthusiasm,  and  the  prevailing  enthusiastic  warfare 
against  all  germs,  leading  as  it  does  to  sterilization  of  food, 
may  be  dangerous.  Perfect  sterilization  as  applied  to  food 
means  perfect  death,  and  whether  absolutely  dead  food  is 
the  best  for  infant  nutrition  may  well  be  questioned. 

The  adult  civilized  human  being  has  no  natural  food. 
Ail  his  nutritive  material  has  been  improved,  and  some  of  it 
almost  generated  dc  novo,  by  cultivation,  selection,  combi- 
nation, etc.     All  wild  animals  have  their  natural  food,  and 

*  liead  Iwfore  tbe  New  York  County  Medical  Association,  March  1 6, 
1891. 
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the  young  of  all  mammiferous  creation  are  provided  by  Na- 
ture with  a  natural  food.  Among  the  animals  where  the 
female  can  not  supply  the  natural  nutriment  the  duty  de- 
volves on  the  male.  But  man,  with  his  inherited  idea  of 
artificial  food,  imagines  that  the  human  young  can  he  nour- 
ished by  artificial  preparations;  the  statistics,  however,  re- 
lating to  artificially  fed  infants  show  how  poorly  the  plan 
works.  The  natural  food  for  the  human  young  comes  from 
the  female  breasts ;  this  is  a  living,  vitalized  food ;  certainly 
we  know  that  this  food  can  be  procured  from  the  breasts  of 
females  who  have  not  recently  or  at  any  time  passed 
throucfh  the  parturient  state.  We  likewise  know  that  the 
male  is  provided  with  mammary  glands  which  will  secrete 
this  natural  food  for  the  young.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that 
Nature  has  abundant  resources  to  supply  vitalized  food  for 
the  young,  and  it  would  seem,  from  all  the  plain  teaching 
of  Dame  Nature,  that  the  prime,  necessary  quality  of  food 
for  the  young  is  vitality.  Contrary  to  this  is  the  enthusi- 
astic endeavor  of  the  antibacteriologist  to  thoroughly  de- 
vitalize all  the  food  prepared  for  the  baby.  In  the  present 
state  of  society  it  seems  inevitably  necessary  to  endeavor  to 
pass  some  of  the  young  through  babyhood  by  the  use  of 
artificial  foods.  Of  all  the  artificial  foods  easily  procured 
and  abundantly  supplied,  the  milk  of  the  dairy  cow  is  uni- 
versally admitted  to  be  the  best.  Unfortunately,  however, 
the  cow  is  a  delicate  animal,  subject  to  many  diseases  that 
affect  the  milk  perniciously,  and  her  keeper  is  careless,  often 
allowing  the  milk  to  become  contaminated  from  many 
sources.  The  proper  sterilization  of  cows'  milk,  when  used 
for  infant  food,  without  doubt  eliminates  or  neutralizes 
many  of  these  disturbing  influences,  and  the  work  of  Dr. 
Soxhlet,  Dr.  Caille,  and  others,  has  been,  without  doubt,  of 
great  value  during  the  present  condition  of  the  dairies  and 
the  milk  supplied  to  large  cities. 

But  the  apparent  satisfaction  that  has  taken  possession 
of  many  at  the  idea  of  sterilization  as  having  solved  the 
problem  of  infant  feeding  may  possibly  delay  the  abso- 
lutely necessary  reform  that  is  required  in  the  dairy  itself. 
Cows  that  are  absolutely  healthy,  receiving  proper  food  and 
care,  neither  pregnant  nor  ovulating,  supply  a  milk  which, 
if  properly  guarded,  retains  much  of  its  vitality  and  is  ab- 
solutely the  best  artificial  nourishment  for  the  human  young. 
Sterilizint;  milk  obtained  under  these  conditions  robs  it  un- 
doubtedly of  much  of  its  nutritive  value.  Dr.  Kandnitz, 
of  Prague,  in  lloppe-Seyler's  Journal  for  Physiological 
Chemistry,  shows  that  much  less  nitrogenous  material  is 
absorbed  from  milk  that  has  been  boiled  than  from  the  same 
milk  when  fresh.  He  shows  that  9-4  per  cent,  of  nitro- 
genous material  was  retained  in  store  by  growing  animals 
fed  on  fresh  milk,  and  only  5*7  per  cent,  was  assimilated  by 
the  same  class  of  animals  fed  on  boiled  milk.  It  is  a  com- 
mon observation  that  calves  fed  on  fresh  milk  have  what  is 
apparently  a  normal  yellow  liver,  which  makes  a  very  tasty 
human  food,  while  those  fed  on  the  artificial  foods  of  the 
dairy — boiled  skimmed  milk,  hay-tea,  and  so  forth — have  a 
liver  very  dark  in  color,  tough,  and  not  at  all  tasty  like  the 
normal  tender  liver  of  young  life.  How  much  the  vitality 
of  the  food  has  to  do  with  this  condition  of  the  liver  can 
only  be  inferred,  but  it  does  seem  that  one  of  the  absolute 


requirements  of  perfect  nutrition  is  that  some  article  of  diet 
must  be  fresh — that  is,  must  retain  its  vitality — or,  in  other 
words,  he  not  absolutely  dead.  Scurvy  is  one  of  the  dis- 
eases which  result  from  a  devitalized  diet — that  is,  one 
which  excludes  fresh  living  vegetable  or  animal  matter. 
Now,  what  vitality  is,  it  is  almost  impossible  in  the  present 
state  of  our  knowledge  to  define.  With  the  animals  we 
regard  consciousness  as  one  of  the  phenomena  of  vitality : 
but  the  absence  of  consciousness  does  not  indicate  death  of 
the  tissues.  Vitality  in  vegetables  is  the  principle  that  al- 
lows them  to  grow  and  reproduce ;  a  vegetable  would  be 
absolutely  dead  when  it  will  not  grow  under  proper  and 
favorable  conditions.  The  egg  of  the  hen,  which  is  by 
common  consent  classified  as  a  perfect  food,  because  under 
proper  conditions  it  builds  up  a  perfect,  organized,  and  liv- 
ing body,  if  sterilized,  can  by  no  possibility  reproduce  a 
living  chick.  Many  articles  of  food,  undergoing  decomposi- 
tion by  reason  of  tlie  living  germs  they  contain,  possess  more 
or  less  of  the  vital  principle,  which  in  this  case,  of  course, 
belongs  to  the  germ.  All  around  us  vital  processes  are 
taking  place  in  bodies  which  we  call  dead,  and  when  human 
beings  are  placed  in  a  position  that  precludes  them  from  the 
possibility  of  obtaining  some  articles  of  diet  not  dead,  they 
suffer  from  scorbutus,  and  when  suffering  from  this  dis- 
ease the  ingestion  of  food,  whether  it  be  animal  or  vege- 
table, that  still  retains  some  vitality,  causes  the  morbid 
conditions  to  subside.  In  arctic  regions,  when  men  are 
deprived  of  fresh  vegetables,  they  eat  their  meat  raw.  The 
general  impression  derived  from  medical  text-books  is  that 
fresh  vegetables  are  necessary  for  the  cure  of  scurvy,  but 
both  Hall  and  Kane  aver  that  the  fresh  raw  meat  is  just  as 
efficacious.  Fresh  cooked  meat  is  not  in  any  sense  an  anti- 
scorbutic. We  have  many  accounts  of  soldiers  suffering 
from  scurvy  where  fresh  cooked  meat  has  been  a  regular 
article  of  diet,  and  all  the  antiscorbutics  (with  one  excep- 
tion— lime-juice)  are  nutritive  materials  that  are  not  steril- 
ized— or,  in  other  words,  that  retain  some  degree  of  vitality. 
It  is  not  necessary  that  a  child  should  absolutely  suffer  from 
scurvy  to  indicate  that  its  food  is  improper.  There  arc  un- 
doubtedly a  certain  number  of  pathological  conditions  that 
are  compatible  with  life,  but  the  ability  to  resist  disease  and 
enjoy  life  is,  beyond  doubt,  lessened  by  some  conditions  of 
nutrition,  and,  as  the  proper  and  natural  nourishment  of  the 
young  is  a  product  from  living  tissues,  itself  undoubtedly 
containing  some  vital  principle,  it  follows  that  children,  as 
well  as  adults,  require  food  not  devitalized  by  heat,  sterili- 
zation, or  preservatives.  The  heat  necessary  for  the  sterili- 
zation of  milk,  as  practiced  at  present,  undoubtedly  lowers 
its  nutritive  value  in  other  wavs  than  by  depriving  it  of 
whatever  vitality  it  may  have  been  possessed  of.  The  solu- 
ble albumin  is  made  insoluble,  and  many  of  tlie  salts  held 
in  solution  are  precipitated,  and  thus  become  also  insoluble  ; 
but,  of  course,  the  lowering  of  the  nutritive  value  of  a  food 
is  far  preferable  when  the  sterilizing  process  eliminates  or 
neutralizes  absolutely  poisonous  principles  or  materials,  and 
if  it  were  beyond  the  reach  of  the  powers  that  be  to  im- 
prove the  milk  supplied  for  infant  feeding,  wc  would  all 
favor  the  present  mode  of  sterilization,  even  while  fully 
aware  that  the  food  is  not  perfect. 
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But  it  is  within  the  lines  of  human  possibility  to  im- 
prove the  dairy  and  thereby  render  the  milk  more  nutri- 
tious and  more  free  from  those  disturbing  elements  which 
render  sterilization  necessary.  The  cow  herself  should  be 
sterilized ;  the  removal  of  the  ovaries  from  the  milking 
cow  at  once  eliminates  from  the  dairy  one  of  the  great 
sources  of  disturbance  as  affecting  both  the  nutritive  prop- 
erties of  the  milk  and  the  pathological  conditions  thereof. 
A  cow  that  is  supplying  from  her  own  system  the  necessary 
material  to  build  up  a  ftBtal  calf  can  not  possibly  at  the 
same  time  secrete  a  milk  that  is  not  deprived  of  some  of  its 
nutritive  elements.  The  bulling  cow,  under  the  excessive 
nervousness  that  accompanies  ovulation,  secretes  a  milk  in- 
tensely acid  and  possessed  of  a  bad  odor,  which  indicates 
a  morbid  condition  of  the  fluid.  Abortions  in  the  dairy 
are  common,  and  much  of  the  bad  milk  which  finds  its  way 
to  the  markets  in  our  cities  is  decidedly  bad  from  this  cause 
alone.  Retained  placenta  with  all  its  train  of  morbid  con- 
ditions is  common  in  the  dairy  of  breeding  cows.  All  these 
disturbing  influences  are  eliminated  by  the  proper  sterili- 
zation of  the  cow.  I  hope  to  see  the  day  when  the  dairies 
that  supply  baby  food  shall  be  composed  of  spayed  cows 
alone  ;  and  when  the  public  recognize  the  present  bad  con- 
dition of  the  baby-food  dairies,  then  the  law  will  undoubt- 
edly separate  the  breeding  from  the  dairying  in  animal  in- 
dustry, and  one  of  the  greatest  advances  will  be  achieved 
in  the  artificial  feeding  of  children  by  sterilizing  the  cow 
and  allowing  the  infant  fresh  food. 


A  PECULIAR  ARRANGEMENT  OF 

THE  SUBCLAVIAN  ARTERY  AND  ITS  BRANCHES. 

By  J.  G.  SHERRILL,  M.  D., 

LOUISVILLE,   KY., 
DEMONSTRATOR  OP  ANATOMY  IN  THE    KENTUCKY   SCHOOL  OF   MEmcINE. 

The  following  cases  recently  came  under  my  observa- 
tion in  the  dissecting-room  of  the  Kentucky  School  of 
Medicine : 

Case  I. — The  left  subclavian  in  this  subject  pursued  a  course 
differing  from  the  one  usually  taken  by  passing  between  the 
fibers  of  the  anterior  ."scalenus  and  lying  in  front  of  its  ordinary 
position.  This,  however,  occurs  with  sufficient  frequency  to 
be  mentioned  in  the  works  on  anatomy,  but  I  find  no  mention 
of  such  peculiarities  as  were  found  in  the  branches  of  this  ar- 
tery. The  inferior  thyreoid  arose  by  a  separate  trunk  from  the 
first  portion  of  the  artery ;  the  suprascapular  and  transversalis 
colli,  by  a  common  trunk  from  the  same  portion.  The  internal 
mammary  arose  from  the  third  portion,  below  the  point  of  exit 
from  between  the  fibers  of  the  scalenus,  and  passed  inward  be- 
hind the  scalenas  anticus  to  the  cartilage  of  the  first  rib ;  thence 
it  followed  its  usual  course. 

Case  IL — In  this  subject  the  left  internal  mammary  arose 
iiom  the  thyreoid  axis,  instead  of  directly  from  the  subclavian, 
the  thyreoid  axis  giving  off,  besides,  its  usual  branches.  On  the 
right  side,  in  both  subjects,  the  artery  presented  nothing  pecul- 
iar either  in  course  or  in  branches. 


The  Good  Samaritan  Dispensary  opened  its  new  building  for  in- 
spection un  Tuesduy  afternoon,  the  Ifit^i  inst.  It  is  situated  at  thv 
corner  of  Broome  and  Ks-sex  Streets,  in  the  heart  of  a  densely  peopled 
tencmcnt-houBC  district,  where  there  can  not  be  too  many  institutions 
for  the  relief  of  the  sick  poor. 
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THE    ACTUAL  XCIIBER   OF   TUBERCLE  BACILLI  WHICH 
MAY   BE  PRESENT  IN   TUBERCULOUS  SPUTUM. 

Dk.  Geoege  H.  F.  Ndttall,  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  Univer- 
sity, describes  in  the  last  number  of  the  Johns  Hopl-ins  Hospital 
Bulletin  a  method  by  which  he  has  been  able  to  make  accurate 
estimates  of  the  actual  numbers  of  tubercle  bacilli  present  in 
tuberculous  sputum.  His  communication  is  accompanied  by 
cuts  of  the  apparatus  used.  The  methods  heretofore  employed 
for  estimating  simply  the  relative  number  of  tubercle  bacilli  in 
sputum  are  condemned  as  unscientific.  Nuttall's  observations 
for  the  first  time  give  us  an  idea  of  the  enormous  number  of 
tubercle  bacilli  which  a  patient  may  expectorate  in  the  course 
of  twenty-four  hours.  In  three  cases  undergoing  the  Koch 
treatment  observations  on  the  numbers  of  bacilli  in  the  sputum 
were  made  every  few  days.  In  the  first  case  the  patient  ex- 
pectorated 2,000,000,000  bacilli  during  the  twenty-four  hours. 
After  the  patient  was  inoculated  with  tuberculin  the  number 
rose  to  between  3,000,000,000  and  4,000,000,000.  After  the 
inoculations  ceased  the  number  fell  to  what  it  bad  been  origi- 
nally. In  the  second  case  the  number  of  bacilli  varied  between 
20,000,000  and  165,000,000  on  the  days  preceding  the  Koch 
inoculations,  rose  irregularly  to  283,000,000  after  the  first  in- 
oculation, and  fell  to  only  265,000  by  the  time  the  sixteenth  in- 
oculation had  been  reached.  The  third  case  showed  a  decrease 
from  70,000,000  before  the  inoculations  to  12,000,000  and  19,- 
000,000  after  the  treatment  had  been  begun.  A  great  rise  in 
the  number  of  tubercle  bacilli  in  sputum  was  observed  in  the 
case  of  one  patient  (not  undergoing  the  Koch  treatment)  to 
occur  simultaneously  with  the  appearance  of  elastic  tissue.  The 
number  of  bacilli  in  this  case  rose  from  between  300,000,000 
and  400,000,000  to  over  4,000,000,000.  The  accuracy  of  the 
method  is  shown  by  a  number  of  test  and  culture  experiments. 
Nnttall  believes  his  method  will  prove  valuable  in  any  experi- 
ments where  it  is  desirable  to  introduce  a  definite  number  of 
organisms  into  culture  media,  disinfectants,  etc.  In  point  of 
accuracy,  it  far  surpasses  the  loop  method  generally  employed. 
With  such  organisms  as  the  tubercle  bacillus  this  method  will 
enable  the  experimenter  to  determine  the  number  he  is  inocu- 
lating into  an  animal  in  a  way  that  haa  not  been  possible  hith- 
erto. Inoculations  made  under  such  conditions  will  clearly 
show  the  difference  in  degree  of  virulence  possessed  by  various 
organisms,  as  also  the  relation  between  the  number  of  bacteria 
introduced  and  the  progress  of  the  disease.  This  method, 
finally,  brings  us  a  step  nearer  to  solving  the  problem  of 
the  significance  of  involution  and  degeneration  forms  of  bac- 
teria. 
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MINOR  PARAORAPHS. 

FRACTURE    OF   THE   CLAVICLE   FROM    THE    "KICK"   OF   A 
RIFLE. 

In  the  June  nnmber  of  the  Edinburgh  Medical  Journal  Mr. 
James  B.  Simpson  records  the  case  of  a  member  of  a  rifle  club, 
a  strongly  built  slate-qnarrier,  thirty  years  old,  who,  after  hav- 
ing fired  several  shots  at  200  yards,  feeling  a  "  kick  "  not  severe 
enough  to  cause  actual  pain,  fired  several  more  at  500  yards, 
lying  down  and  resting  on  his  elbows,  and  finally  a  shot  at  600 
yards,  likewise  in  the  prone  posture.  This  shot  broke  the 
clavicle  near  its  middle.  The  fracture  was  treated  according  to 
Sayre's  method,  and  healed  well.  "  When  he  recovered,"  says 
Mr.  Simpson,  "I  asked  the  man  to  show  me  how  he  held  his 
rifle  while  firing  at  500  and  600  yards.  On  his  raising  the 
'  sight '  and  lying  down  and  taking  aim,  the  explanation  of  the 
fracture  was  clear.  Instead  of  holding  the  butt  of  the  rifle  well 
on  to  his  shoulder,  he  rested  the  upper  end  of  the  butt  directly 
on  the  most  prominent  part  of  the  clavicle.  One  could  easily 
pass  one's  hand  between  the  lower  two  thirds  of  the  butt  and 
the  man's  chest,  and  it  was  therefore  clear  that  when  he  fired 
all  the  force  of  the  recoil  came  upon  the  clavicle.  The  farther 
he  retired  from  the  target  the  more  he  necessarily  elevated 
the  muzzle  of  the  rifle,  and  consequently  the  more  did  the 
upper  end  of  the  butt  rest  upon  the  clavicle,  until  at  600 
yards  so  entirely  was  this  the  case  that  the  bone  gave  way 
under  the  concentrated  force." 


LITHOLAPAXY. 

LiTHOLAPAXY,  as  is  well  known,  is  the  name  that  was  ap- 
plied by  the  originator  of  the  operation,  the  late  Professor 
Bigelow,  to  the  crushing  of  a  vesical  calculus  and  the  immediate 
removal  of  the  dehris  by  means  of  a  stream  of  water  passed  in 
and  out  of  the  bladder  through  the  cannula  of  an  evacuator. 
Litholapaxy  and  lithotrity  have  been  understood  in  all  parts 
of  the  world  to  denote  two  difi"erent  operations.  It  can  not  be 
maintained  that  they  are  unsuitable  terms  or  convey  erroneous 
impressions,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  attempt  to  change  their 
meanings,  as  Mr.  Edwards  proposes  in  the  British  Medi- 
cal Journal  for  May  9th.  That  gentleman  advocates  the  re- 
striction of  the  term  litholapaxy  to  the  removal  of  small  stones 
from  the  bladder  by  means  of  the  evacuator  without  crushing, 
and  the  substitution  of  the  term  lithotrity  for  the  combined 
crushing  and  evacuation.  Such  a  change  could  be  productive 
of  no  benefit,  but  would  of  necessity  be  the  occasion  of  almost 
inextricable  confusion  and  of  many  misunderstandings.  If  a 
distinctive  term  is  needed  to  designate  the  removal  of  small 
stones  witliout  crushing  by  moans  of  the  evacuator,  it  would 
certainly  seem  preferable  to  coin  a  suitable  word  rather  than  to 
attempt  to  reliabilitate  a  crude  operation  with  the  glory  of  a 
better  one.  

THE   .SUSPENSORY  LIGAMENT  OF  THE  CRYSTALLINE  LENS 
AND  THE  LENS  CAPSULE. 

In  the  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Society  for  February  5,  1891 , 
Dr.  Anderson  Stuart  combats  the  general  notion  that  there  is 
a  direct  continuity  of  substance  between  the  suspensory  liga- 
ment of  the  crystalline  lens  and  the  capsule.  He  suggest.-i  that 
the  suspensory  ligament  is  only  cemented  to  the  capsule.  The 
observations  upon  which  he  bases  this  suggestion  are:  On  open- 
ing oxen's  eyes  in  an  advanced  state  of  decomposition  he  found 
the  lens  free  in  tlie  interior  of  the  eyeball,  but  still  inclosed  in 
its  capsnle.  On  opening  the  capsule,  the  lens  substance  escaped, 
and,  on  strict  examination  of  the  capsule  in  various  ways,  he 


failed  to  find  any  indication  of  a  rupture  of  tissue.  The  zonula 
seemed  to  come  away  intact,  not  broken  or  torn  away.  De- 
composition appeared  to  have  weakened  the  cohesion  of  some 
cement  substance  by  which  the  zonula  adhered  to  the  surface 
of  the  lens  capsule.  This  observation  seems  to  weaken  the  ar- 
gument for  an  outer  layer  of  the  capsule  being  of  connective- 
tissue  origin,  and  it  may  throw  some  light  on  cases  of  solution 
aad  atrophy  of  the  suspensory  ligament,  on  cases  of  detachment 
of  the  ligament  from  its  insertions,  and  on  cases  of  luxation  of 
the  lens.  It  certainly  has  a  direct  bearing  on  the  unsettled 
question  of  the  development  of  the  lens  capsnle. 


A   CURIOUS   VIOLATION   OF   PROFESSIONAL  SECRECY. 

The  Lancefs  Paris  correspondent  says  that  the  Municipal 
Council  of  Paris  had  recently  brought  under  its  notice  a  curious 
violation  of  what  is  laid  great  stress  on  in  France — viz.,  pro- 
fessional secrecy.  The  administration  sold  as  waste  paper 
several  large  bundles  of  medical  reports,  dating  from  1873,  con- 
taining the  otficial  notification  of  the  demise  of  people,  giving 
names,  diseases,  and  other  details  of  a  private  nature.  The  re- 
tail dealers  in  certain  quarters  bought  the  waste  paper  and  used 
it  to  wrap  up  their  wares  in  when  disposed  of  to  the  public, 
who  bad  thus  ascertained  particulars  about  the  immediate  an- 
cestors of  their  neighbors  by  no  means  desired  by  the  latter. 
The  Prefect  of  the  Seine,  being  appealed  to,  decided  that  for  the 
future  such  documents  should  be  destroyed  and  not  sold. 


IMMUNITY   TROM   TETANUS. 

Diseases  like  diphtheria,  cholera,  and  tetanus,  which  are 
caused  by  toxic  products  generated  by  the  parasites  after  enter- 
ing the  organism,  may  repeat  themselves  in  the  same  person. 
M.  Vaillard,  however,  states,  in  the  Comptes rendus  dela  Societe 
de  hiologie  for  February  21st,  that  it  is  possible  to  procure  im- 
munity from  tetanus  in  rabbits  by  injecting  a  sterilized  culture 
hypodermically  into  the  veins.  The  culture  must  be  kept  be- 
forehand for  an  hour  at  a  temperature  of  60°  C.  (140°  F.) ;  at 
this  temperature  the  virus  becomes  considerably  attenuated. 
During  a  period  of  several  days  about  20  c.  c.  of  the  poison 
should  be  injected.  The  intravascular  is  preferred  to  the  hypo- 
dermic method.  A  temperature  of  65°  C.  (149°  F.)  destroys 
the  toxic  element  of  the  poison,  and  the  latter  does  not  then 
procure  immunity  when  injected. 


ITEMS,  ETC. 
The  British  Journal  of  Dermatology  will  in  future  be  imder  the  di- 
rection of  a  committee,  uou.-'iiting  of  Dr.  H.  G.  Brooke,  Dr.  H.  Radcliffe 
Crocker,  Dr.  T.  Colcott  Fox,  Mr.  Malcolm  Morris,  Dr.  T.  F.  Payne,  and 
Dr.  J.  J.  Pringle,  the  latter  of  whom  will  be  the  acting  editor.  As  these 
gentlemen  will  have  the  oo-operation  of  Mr.  .lonathnn  Hutchinson,  Dr. 
Robert  Liveing,  Dr.  McC'all  Anderson,  Dr.  Allan  .laniie.son,  and  Dr. 
Walter  (i.  .Smith,  it  will,  says  the  EJiiihiiryh  Mcdifjl  Journal,  be  thor- 
oughU  representative  of  Rritish  dermatology. 

The  Annales  d'eculistique. — According  to  the  Union  midieak,  this 
old  and  well-known  journal  of  ophthalmology,  hitherto  published  in 
Brussels,  is  now  to  l)e  issued  in  Paris. 

Changes  of  Address. — Dr.  .Tohn  B.  Hamilton,  from  Washington, 
D.  ('.,  to  the  Sherman  lloii.se,  Chicago;  Dr.  Henry  B.  Ilitz,  from  Wash- 
ington, I).  »'.,  to  the  Philailelpliia  Hospital,  Philadelphia. 

The  Maine  General  Hospital. — It  is  announeed  that  this  institu- 
tion, situated  iu  Portland,  is  to  receive  the  sum  of  $6o,0(iO  tnider  the 
will  of  the  late  Mr.  Joseph  Walker. 

Dr.  Simon  Baruoh  asks  us  to  state  that  he  has  no  olliee  in  Lexing- 
ton Aveu\u". 
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Naval  Intelligence. — Official  Li^  of  Changes  in  the  Medical  Corps 

.■r'  the  United  Stales  Navy  for  the  meek  ending  June  IS,  1S91  : 
\i  KRED,  A.  R.,  Assistant  Surgeon,  from  Xaval  Hospital,  Norfolk,  and 
to  the  Fern. 

Stoigftox,  J.\mes,  Assi.ilant  Surgeon,  to  duty  at  Xavy  Hospital.  Xor- 
folk,  Va. 

TocNG,  L.  L.  S.,  Assistant  Surgeon,  to  duty  at  Naval  Station,  Port 
Royal,  South  Carolina. 

HoEHLi.NG,  A.  A.,  Medical  Inspector.  Ordered  as  member  of  Naval 
Medical  E.\amiDing  Board. 

Streets,  T.  H.,  Surgeon.  Ordered  to  duty  on  the  U.  S.  Steamer  Benning- 
ton. 

Waite,  p.  S.,  Medical  Director.  Ordered  as  delegate  to  represent  Medi- 
cal Corps  of  Navy  to  the  International  Congress  of  Hygiene  and 
Demography  at  London,  England. 

Society  Meetings  for  the  Coming  Week : 

Mo.vDAY,  June  j?JJ :  Medical  .Society  of  the  County  of  New  York; 
Boston  Society  for  Meilical  Improvement ;  Cambridge,  Mass  ,  So- 
ciety for  Medical  Improvement;  Baltimore  Medical  Association. 

Tuesday, /wnt  i'Ji/;  Medical  Society  of  New  Jersey  (first  day — Long 
Branch) ;  Buffalo  Obstetrical  Society ;  Medical  Societies  of  the 
Counties  of  Essex  (annual — Elizabethtown),  Lewis  (annual),  and 
Washington  (annual),  N.  V. 

Wednesday,  ./«;«■  ;?4//t;  Medical  Society  of  New  Jersey  (second  day); 
New  York  Pathological  Society ;  American  Microscopical  Society 
of  the  City  of  New  York  ;  Metropolitan  Medical  Society  (private) ; 
Auburn,  N.  Y.,  City  Medical  Association;  Medical  Society  of  the 
County  of  Albany ;  Berkshire,  Mass.,  District  Medical  Society 
(Pittsfield) :  Philadelphia  County  Medical  Society. 

Tiii'RSDAY,  .lune  25th:  New  York  Orthopa-dic  Society;  Lehigh  Valley 
Medical  Association  (Mauch  Chunk,  Pa.). 

Friday,  .June  26th :  New  York  Society  of  (Jerman  Physicians  ;  Phila- 
delphia Clinical  Society;  Philadelphia  Laryngological  .Society. 

Satcrday,  June  27th  :  New  York  Medical  and  Surgical  Society  (pri- 
vate). 


^ettfrs  to  the  ®bitor. 


IKiW    To    KEEP    NEEDLES   FROM    RUSTING. 

34.')  West  Fmv-siXTH  Street,  Mag  15,  1801. 
To  the  Editor  oj'  the  Xew  York  Medical  Journal: 

Sir:  It  would  bo  an  interesting  point  to  determine  bow 
many  of  your  readers  are  agreed  regarding  the  best  way  of 
keeping  their  various  surgical  goods  and  chattels  ready  for  in- 
stant use.  In  talking  with  other  surgeons  1  find  many  opinions 
about  it. 

A<  to  needles,  for  instance.  I  think  the  majority,  after  ster- 
ilizing tliem  by  beat,  try  to  keep  them  dry.  Dry  sterilizing  at 
the  usual  temperature  is  apt  to  injure  their  temper  and  cause 
fiibsequent  bending  during  use;  boiling  i«r  steam,  to  induce 
riecka  of  rust.  Rust,  too,  results  from  occasional  subsecpient 
e.\po.surc  to  air;  and  if  cotton  or  cloth  is  used,  this  attracis 
moisture.  Should  a  lilm  of  vaseline  or  oil  be  applied  as  a  pro- 
tective, this  causes  dust  to  cling,  and  rccpiires  fresh  cleansing 
before  use.  Glycerin  I  have  tried  and  found  wanting.  In  it. 
hygroscopic  as  it  is,  tlie  needles  do  not  retimin  entirely  iintiir- 
nished.     They  finally  turn  black. 

For  the  past  year  I  have  been  pleased  wiili  the  results  of  a 
nert'  plan — new  to  me,  that  is,  though  very  probably  not  to 
others.  This  is  Himjily  to  keep  my  needles  in  alcohol.  For  ex 
trerae  safety  against  rust,  I  use  absolute  alcohol;  but  the  com- 
mercial article  would   jirobably  be  efficient.     At  least,  some 


needles  which  I  have  kept  in  common  alcohol  for  a  month  as 
an  experiment  are  as  bright  as  ever. 

Upon  buying  the  needles,  1  immerse  them  in  benzine  to  re- 
movegrease.  Then, after  runningthem  through  a  towel,  I  plunge 
the  point  (a  cutting-edge  Ilagedorn)  into  a  bit  of  cork  of  the 
size  of  a  pea — to  avoid  dulling  from  jolting — and  finally,  with 
their  corks,  they  are  jiut  and  kept  in  a  wide-monthed,  glass- 
stoppered  bottle  filled  with  absolute  alcoljoL 

After  use,  I  sew  through  a  thick,  wet,  soapy  towel  repeated- 
ly, cleanse  the  eye  with  a  thread,  immerse  in  benzine,  and 
finally  replace  in  the  alcohol.  This  last  is  certainly  an  efii- 
cient  disinfectant,  besides  being  an  excellent  protector  against 
rust. 

By  the  by,  I  long  ago  gave  up  using  (save  in  bowel  work) 
any  other  than  Hagedorn  self-threading  needles,  which  are  a 
decided  comfort,  and,  wlien  properly  made,  do  not  cut  the 
thread.  Rjbekt  II.  M.  Dawbarn,  M.  D. 


POSTURE   IN   THE   REDUCTION   OF   HERNIA. 

Seatos,  III.,  Mag  11,  1891. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  New  York  Medical  Journal : 

Sir  :  I  had,  on  Saturday  evening  last,  a  case  which  well  illus- 
trated the  principles  set  forth  in  Dr.  Gieorge  II.  Taylor's  article, 
published  in  the  Journal  for  April  2.5th. 

About  seven  o'clock  of  the  evening  aforesaid  I  was  called 
to  see  Mrs.  R.,  who  that  evening  had  been  digging  in  the 
garden.  An  hour  or  an  hour  and  a  half  belore  my  arrival  she 
had  developed  a  right,  direct  inguinal  hernia.  I  found  her  with 
a  hernia  half  as  large  as  ray  fist,  hard,  ten.se,  and  painful;  with 
great  pain  in  the  bowels  and  vomiting.  After  careful  manipu- 
lation, finding  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  reduce  the  hernia 
by  taxis,  I  gave  her  repeated  hypodermics  of  morphine  sul- 
phate to  relieve  the  pain,  subdue  peristalsis,  and  prevent  tym- 
panites; elevated  the  hips  on  a  board;  applied  ice  to  the  tumor; 
and  made  repeated  pressure,  or  "  pulls,"  upon  the  bowels  to- 
ward the  diaphragm.  A  few  minutes  sufficed  to  produce  a 
somewhat  lessened  tension  in  tlie  tumor,  and  I  felt  that  it 
would  only  be  a  question  of  time  when  reduction  could  be 
effected.  Gradual  diminution  took  place,  and,  finally,  at  10.30, 
spontaneous  reduction  of  the  bowel  took  place,  a  portion  of  the 
sac  still  remaining  down,  but  the  latter  was  easily  returned.  I 
feel  confiilent  that  this  case  could  not  have  been  relieved  by 
taxis  in  the  ordinary  way,  but  a  combination  of  taxis,  posture, 
anodyne,  and  antiphlogistic  easily  etf'ected  a  cure. 

It  is  quite  likely  that  many  other  cases,  such  as  we  have 
heretofore  been  accustomed  to  ojierate  upon,  uiight  be  relieved 
in  the  same  way.  There  is,  of  course,  nothing  new'  in  the  post- 
ural treatment  of  hernia,  e.g.,  the  hanging  a  man  by  his  legs 
over  the  shoulders  of  another  man — and  then  ta.tis.  It  is  only 
in  the  application  of  the  principle;  the  combination  of  gravity, 
atmospheric  pressure,  reversed  rhythmical  respiratory  sction, 
external  abdominal  pressure  with  the  operator's  hand,  and  per- 
sistent, patient  waiting.     Try  it.       Tjiomas  A.  Ei.dkr,  M.  1). 


THE   ATMOSPHERIC   TRACTOR. 

'iVi  N.  Twextv-second  Street,  Philadelphia, -ly/W/, '7,  7S9/. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Neio  I'ork  Medical  Jourmtl: 

Sib:  If  the  sfiirit  of  Dr.  .\.  W.  llorzog's  letter  of  April  i:tth 
animated  the  entire  medical  profession,  there  would  be  an  end 
to  progress  in  obstetrics.  Without  having  read  Dr.  Simi)8on's 
article.s,  or  a  full  description  of  my  tractor,  ho  apparently  con- 
cludc''  that  my  instrument  is  identical  with  Dr.  Simpson's,  and 
that  every  objei'tion,  no  matter  how  uu^ubstautial,  that  was 
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urged  against  the  one  is  applicable  to  the  other.  If  Dr.  Simp- 
son's critics  liad  sought  to  renieily  the  defects  of  bis  aerotractor 
instead  of  expending  their  energies  in  assailing  it,  it  would  doubt- 
less have  been  made  a  useful  instrument,  and  the  world  would 
have  largely  gained  thereby. 

The  Xev  Yorl-  Medicid  Journal  of  -lanuary  24th  will  show 
Dr.  Herzog  that  I  do  not  "  profess  "  to  have  been  the  first  to 
suggest  the  idea  of  utilizing  atmospheric  pressure  as  a  means  of 
affi-xing  a  traction  device  to  the  fwtus. 

I  do  profess,  however,  to  be  the  first  to  point  out  and  to  dem- 
onstrate tbat  atmospheric  resistance  is  one  of  the  forces  that  re- 
tard delivery.  I  also  profess  to  be  the  first  to  point  out  and  to 
demonstrate  that  the  expulsion  of  the  child  in  labor  is  the  re- 
sult of  the  outward  expansion  of  the  intra-nterine  air  when  com- 
l)ressed  by  the  abdominal  muscles,  and  that  this  same  expansive 
force,  when  unrecognized  or  uncontrolled,  is  practically  the  only 
cause  of  rupture  of  the  uterine  body  or  cervix,  rupture  of  the 
perinfeum,  and  undue  distention  of  the  uterine  or  vaginal  walls, 
ending  in  the  various  forms  of  prolapse.  I  also  profess  to  have 
been  tbe  first  to  point  out  and  to  demonstrate  tbat  these  acci- 
dents can  be  prevented  by  tbe  introduction  of  a  safety-tube 
within  tbe  uterus,  by  which  the  inner  pressure  can  be  lessened 
whenever  it  approaches  the  danger-point. 

I  also  profess  to  be  the  inventor  of  the  first  practical,  safe, 
and  simple  atmospheric  tractor.  It  will  not  rupture  tbe  peri- 
nsBum.  It  will  not  produce  cephalaematoma,  but,  even  if  it  did 
in  rare  cases,  such  a  trivial  lesion,  removable  by  one  or  two  lan- 
cet incisions,  ought  not  to  count  for  much  when  compared 
witb  the  graver  injuries  tbat  are  frequently  tbe  results  of  for- 
ceps delivery.  Petee  McCaiiey,  M.  D. 


THE   TOXIC   DOSE   OF  OIL   OF   TURPENTINE. 

14,3  West  Twentv-first  Street,  New  York,  3lay  27.  1S91. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  New  Vorh  Medical  Journal  : 

Sir  :  Miss  Helen  Castle,  daughter  of  a  former  Hawaiian 
missionary,  informs  me  that  tbe  natives  of  tbe  Sandwich  Islands 
are  so  fond  of  drink  tbat  the  native  house-painters  will  drink 
oil  of  turpentine  for  its  intoxicating  eSect  when  they  are  unable 
to  obtain  any  other  stimulant.  They  have  been  known  to  drink 
large  quantities,  as  much  as  a  pint  at  a  time,  without  injury. 
The  turpentine  can  was  secreted,  and  when  a  workman  rei|nired 
any  to  thin  bis  paint  be  was  obliged  to  ask  for  it,  and  watch 
was  kept  over  bim  to  see  tbat  the  turpentine  went  into  tbe 
paint-pot  instead  ot  bis  stomach. 

From  this  statement  it  would  appear  that  tbe  toxic  dose  of 
this  substance  is  far  beyond  any  dose  dreamed  of  by  therapeu- 
tists, W.  II.  (iiiEoc;,  M.  I). 

QTAblKICVTIONS   FOR    PRACTICE    IN     I'lIK    KHITISll 
DEPENDENCIES. 

Spokane  Falls,  Wash,,  April  IG,  IH'Jl. 
To  the.  Editor  of  the  Nete  Yorl;  Medical  Journal : 

Sir:  In  your  issue  of  tbe  11th  inst.  there  is  an  extract  from 
tbe  Now  York  Ddihj  Neirs  that  might  be  the  cause  of  some 
young  American  physician's  going  to  Australia  to  i)ractice  his 
profession,  thinking  his  diploma  would  satisfy  tbe  boards  of  any 
of  tiie  principal  colonies.  Such,  however,  would  probably  not 
be  the  case,  as  it  is  entirely  optional  «ith  the  medical  board 
wiicther  they  accept  a  diploma  and  grant  a  license  or  not,  and 
they  certainly  will  not,  if  the  diploma  is  from  any  other  than  a 
three-year  college.  To  illustrate,  I  will  cite  my  own  case.  1  am 
a  graduate  of  Starling  Medical  College  and  of  Cooper  Medical 
College,  the  latter  a  strictly  three-year  school.  I  was  refused 
registration  in   Queensland  and  Victoria,  but  after  the  second 


application  was  registered  in  New  South  Wales.  Once  the 
boards  were  not  so  particular,  and  registered  a  number  of  Ameri- 
cans, but  they  found  often  either  that  they  were  very  poorly 
qualified  or  that  they  commenced  doing  a  quack  business,  and 
I  assure  you  that  "  Yankee  doctors  "  are  not  in  very  great  favor 
in  the  antipodes.  I  knew  an  A.  M.  M.  D.  Harvard  who  was 
refused  registration,  and  am  afraid  if  any  one  goes  out  there 
without  money  enough  to  get  back  to  America  witb  he  will 
soon  find  himself  glad  to  drive  a  street  car,  as  I  knew  of  five 
unfortunates  doing  at  one  time.  D.  C.  Xewmax,  M.  D, 
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NEW   YORK   XEUROLOGICAL  SOCIETY. 

Meeting  of  June  S,  1891. 

The  President,  Dr,  Laxoox  Carter  Gray,  in  the  Chair. 

The  Cerebral  Atrophies  of  Childhood,  with  Special 
Reference  to  Surgical  Treatment— Dr.  M.  A.  Starr  read  a 
paper  with  this  title.  lie  said  tbat  the  propriety  of  surgical 
interference  in  cases  of  cerebral  disease  was  one  of  immediate 
and  increasing  interest,  and  therefore  one  which  should  be  fre- 
quently discussed  by  those  who  were  in  a  position  to  reach  de- 
cided opinions.  There  were  so  many  forms  of  cerebral  disease 
in  which  the  possibility  of  operations  might  be  admitted  that 
a  general  discussion  of  tbe  subject  did  not  produce  definite 
results;  therefore  ho  would  devote  his  paper  to  a  particular 
class  of  cases — ris.,  the  cerebral  di.seases  of  infancy  and  child- 
hood. Tbe  immediate  result  of  certain  cerebral  diseases  in  in- 
fancy was  to  produce  definite  symptoms,  giving  rise  to  three 
types  of  cases:  First,  cases  of  hemiplegia,  with  or  without  athe- 
tosis; secondly,  cases  of  mental  defects  of  various  grades; 
thirdly,  cases  of  sensory  defects  of  various  kinds.  And  since 
epilejitoid  seizures  of  the  petit-mal  or  tjrand-mal  type  were 
frequently  met  with  in  any  of  these  forms,  and  might  perhaps 
be  the  particular  symptom  in  regard  to  which  advice  was 
sought,  it  was  evident  tbat  the  discu-ssion  must  include  tbe 
surgical  treatment  of  non-traumatic  organic  epilepsy  in  children. 
Tbe  symptoms  of  the  first  class  were  the  sudden  development 
of  a  unilateral  paralysis  after  a  series  of  convulsions,  attended 
by  high  fever,  other  febrile  symptoms,  and  a  period  of  uncon- 
sciousness of  varying  duration,  then  a  gradual  im])rovemcnt  in 
tbe  paralysis  after  all  active  symptoms  of  the  onset  had  sub- 
sided. Finally,  there  was  a  stationary  condition  in  which  tbe 
face  was  hardly  affected  in  its  voluntary  or  automatic  move- 
ments; the  speech  was  usually  regained  if  it  had  been  lost;  the 
arm  was  (|uite  seriously  paralyzed,  the  fingers  being  still'  and 
awkward,  and  sometimes  being  in  constant,  slow  involuntary 
motion ;  and  the  leg  was  held  rather  rigid,  so  tbat  the  child 
limped  in  walking  and  .sometimes  had  a  club-foot.  In  all  cases 
the  paralyzed  limbs  were  found  to  be  affected  in  their  growth 
and  development,  so  tbat  they  were  smaller,  colder,  stiffer,  and 
weaker  than  tbe  others;  the  refiexes  were  exaggerated,  but  the 
electrical  reactions  were  not  quantitatively  changed  and  sensa- 
tion was  normal.  This  condition  remained  through  life  as  a 
permanent  defect.  In  over  half  of  these  cases  epileptic  attacks 
wore  of  frequent  occurrence.  The  cases  which  dated  from 
birth  must  be  divided  into  those  in  which  there  had  been  evi- 
dence of  traumatism  during  labor  and  those  in  which  there  had 
been  nothing  about  the  delivery  sufiiciently  unnatural  to  awaken 
a  suspicion  of  trauma.  In  tbe  former  class  it  might  bo  staled 
that  cerebral  bajinorrhage — usually  meningeal — was  the  cause 
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of  tlie  symptoms.  In  the  latter  class  it  was  probable  that  an 
intra-uterine  encephalitis  or  some  unknown  cause  had  preventeil 
the  fotal  brain  from  developing.  The  degree  of  spontaneous 
recovery  in  any  case  could  be  pretty  well  determined  by  an 
exiiiiiination  at  the  end  of  the  second  year;  but  it  was  evident 
from  data  on  the  question  that  a  complete  cure  never  occurred. 
The  fits  in  organic  epilepsy  were  more  likely  to  be  frequent 
and  severe  than  in  idiopathic  epilepsy.  These  attacks  did  not 
destroy  life,  but,  of  course,  rendered  life  a  burden,  and  almost 
any  means  for  their  relief  was  countenanced.  The  second  class  of 
lases  presented  mental  defects  rather  than  physical  sjmptoms — 
defects  which  could  not  be  educated  out  of  the  patients,  in  which 
Moaraount  of  training  could  produce  an  appreciation  of  the  fitness 
of  things.  The  third  class  presented  no  motor  or  mental  deficien- 
cies. Tlio?e  aft'ected  were  capable  of  training,  but  had  defects 
of  sensory  perception  which  indicated  gross  cerebral  disease. 
Many  cases  of  deaf-mutism  belonged  to  this  class,  also  cases  of 
hemianopsia.  In  regard  to  this  latter  condition,  the  author 
iiave  the  history  of  the  case  of  a  little  girl,  aged  twelve  years, 
who  had  sutl'ered  all  her  life  from  frequent  attacks  of  jjetit  mal 
;ii(!  occasional  attacks  of  grand  mid.  She  had  never  been  able 
to  see  objects  approaching  her  fi-om  the  left  side.  It  was  learned 
fro[n  the  mother  that  the  child  had  been  born  with  much  ditfi- 
enlty,  that  the  labor  had  been  prolonged,  and  that  the  head  was 
aieatly  misshapen  and  had  a  large  caput  succedaneura  over  the 
|iM>terior  part.  When  the  child's  head  was  inspected  it  was 
tMund  thiit  there  was  a  perceptible  flattening  of  the  skull  over 
the  right  occipital  region.  The  eyes,  when  examined,  showed 
:i  rontraction  in  the  visutd  fields.  It  seemed  reasonable  to  sup- 
["i,e  that  this  patient  had  a  defective  develoimient  of  the  right 
riipital  lobe  of  the  brain,  and  that  this  involved  the  cortix  and 
:iKo  the  subcorticsl  tract.  Wilbran  had  shown  tliat  a  purily 
cortical  lesion  produced  symmetrical  defects  in  ihe  visual  lields 
while  subcortical  lesions  produced  asymmetrical  defects.  The 
pupils,  in  the  cases  reported,  responded  to  light  thrown  upon 
the  blind  field  of  the  retina;  hence  the  lesion  was  not  in  the 
ojitic  tract.  There  had  never  been  any  hemiantestliesia  or  hemi 
plegia;  conse<iuently  the  esion  was  not  in  the  thalamus  or  near 
the  internal  capsule.  The  patient  liad  been  brought  for  treat- 
ment for  epilepsy,  and  it  was  an  important  question  to  decide 
iti  regard  to  the  possible  benefit  of  surgical  interference.  The 
iiithor  thought  that  any  solution  of  the  problem  of  operative 
treatment  must  be  based  upon  two  considerations:  first,  the 
pathology  of  the  cases,  and,  secondly,  the  results  of  experience 
when  such  operations  had  been  done.  From  the  records  of  the 
pathological  conditions  found,  two  facts  were  elicited.  First, 
that  the  different  clinical  types  were  due  to  the  different  situa- 
tion of  the  lesion  rather  than  to  its  varying  nature;  secondly, 
that  the  various  processes  of  disease  had,  as  a  fairly  nniforni 
re-ult,  a  condition  of  atrophy  with  sclerosis  of  the  brain*.  In 
cases  of  the  first  type  the  sclerotic  atroiihy  involved  the  motor 
area  of  the  brain,  the  central  convolutions  and  their  imtnediate 
vicinity,  including  the  tract  arising  from  them,  and  usually  the 
basal  ganglia  as  well.  In  cases  of  the  second  t.»pe  the  sclerotic 
atrophy  involved  the  anterior  portion  of  the  brain,  and  some- 
li'iies  the  entire  liemisphere  to  a  greater  or  lesser  extent.  In 
the  third  type  the  sclerotic  atrophy  involved  the  posterior  and 
lateral  parts  of  the  hemispheres.  The  hypothesis  was  that  the 
origin  of  the  disease  lay  in  some  interference  with  the  blood 
supply  of  the  part,  since  it  had  often  been  evident  that  the 
atroidiy  was  limited  to  the  region  nourished  by  blood  reaching 
it  through  one  artciial  trunk.  Tliis  liypothesis  was  weak  from 
the  fact  that  at  autopsies  it  was  very  rare  to  find  vascular  lesions 
in  tlie  brains  of  infants.  Coueequently  the  pathogenesis  of 
these  defects  was  as  yet  (piite  obscure.  From  the  records  of 
operations  done  in  six  cases  of  the  fir.st  type  it  was  evident  that 


this  method  of  dealing  with  the  disease  oti'ered  no  relief.  In 
regard  to  the  second  t)pe,  the  author  thought  that  the  pa- 
thology contra-indicated  an  operation.  To  the  third  type, 
cases  of  sensory  defects,  there  were  no  facts  of  a  surgical  kind 
to  present,  but.  Judging  from  the  pathological  resemblance  be- 
tween them  and  the  first  two  classes,  there  was  no  reason  to 
expect  any  difterent  result  from  surgical  treatment.  It  was  con- 
cluded :  That  (1)  in  infancy  and  childhood  mental  defects,  hemi- 
plegia and  sensory  defects,  of  a  year's  duration,  were  usually 
due  to  an  incurable  atrophy  of  the  brain  substance.  Tliat  (2) 
in  such  cases  surgical  treatment  could  not  afford  any  relief,  for 
there  was  no  probability  of  an  increase  of  intracranial  pressure 
to  be  relieved  ;  and  the  pathological  state  was  one  that  could 
not  be  treated.  That  (3)  the  sudden  onset  of  such  symptoms 
in  childhood,  while  awakening  a  suspicion  of  cerebral  liannor- 
rhage,  did  not  invariably  indicate  it  and  could  not  be  made  the 
basis  for  an  operation,  unless  many  other  facts  made  the  diag- 
nosis quite  clear.  That  (4)  the  occurrence  of  epilepsy  in  such 
cases  might  be  made  the  basis  of  an  operation,  for,  while 
the  epileptic  attacks  were  of  organic  origin  and  would  persist, 
their  frequency  might  be  much  diminished.  In  such  cases  tlie 
opening  in  the  skull  should  not  be  filled  by  bone.  It  had  seemed 
possible  to  the  author  that  the  existence  of  a  movable  con- 
nective tissue  valve  of  scalp  covering  the  opening  in  the  skull 
and  varying  in  its  tension  might  have  something  to  do  with 
the  cessation  of  tlie  fits.  In  watching  such  a  valve  he  had 
noticed  great  variation  in  its  tension,  and  the  idea  of  it  as  a 
safety  valve  had  been  forced  upon  him.  Finally,  he  would 
urge  upon  neurologists  the  necessity  of  very  great  caution  in 
recommending  surgical  interference  in  (he  class  of  cases  which 
belonged  to  cerebral  atrophies. 

Dr.  B.  Sachs  said  that  on  the  whole  he  was  in  agreement 
with  the  autlioi'  of  the  paper,  but  that  some  of  his  views  might 
be  open  to  criticism.  lie  thought  that  as  a  general  proposition 
little  could  be  gained  in  the  treatment  of  the  class  of  eases  re- 
ferred to  by  surgical  operations,  but  that  there  was  a  decided 
field  for  the  surgeon  if  the  case  was  taken  in  hand  early.  He 
thought  there  was  much  more  hope  for  these  patients  if  they 
could  be  operated  upon  at  the  time  of  the  initial  lesion,  before 
degenerative  changes  had  taken  place.  He  considered  it  worse 
thrtii  useless  to  operate  in  a  case  of  sclerosis  or  porencephalia. 
He  thought  Dr.  Starr  was  mistaken  in  saying  that  in  every 
case  there  must  bo  wide-spread  secondary  degeneration.  Sec- 
ondary degeneration  did  follow  many  diseases  of  the  brain, 
but  not  in  all  cases,  he  was  sansfied.  The  speaker  w'as  con- 
vinced that  much  good  was  done  by  the  puncture  of  old  ha'ni- 
orrhagic  cysts;  he  had  seen  the  epileptic  attacks  very  much 
diminished  by  this  procedure.  In  the  radical  treatment  of 
cerebral  atrophies,  unless  the  entire  diseased  area  was  removed, 
no  good  could  come  of  an  operation.  In  regard  to  the  safety- 
valve  question,  nothing  could  be  gained  by  such  an  operation 
unless  the  dura  was  opened  ;  even  then,  if  epileptic  attacks 
were  to  be  cured,  the  center  from  which  they  emanated  would 
have  to  be  excised.  This  latter  operation  might  leave  the  pa- 
tient with  a  paralysis,  but  with  a  cure  of  the  epilepsy;  which 
of  the  two  was  the  greater  evil  would  have  to  he  determined  by 
those  most  interested.  Where  there  was  not  thought  to  exist  a 
sclerotic  condition,  and  where  it  was8up|)osed  the  initial  lesion 
could  be  altacke<l,  an  operation  might  bo  done,  but  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  (diihlren  did  not  bear  surgical  operations 
upon  the  brain  as  well  as  adults.  The  speaker  did  not  see  how 
Dr.  Starr  could  make  the  statement  that  the  growth  of  the 
skull  and  that  of  the  brain  were  necessarily  synchronous,  when 
their  growth  wua  Independent  each  of  the  other;  however, 
when  the  skull  cased  to  be  yielding,  the  bruin  was  certainly  at 
a  disadvantage. 
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Dr.  IT.  D.  CiiAPix  said  that  too  early  closure  of  the  fonln- 
iielle.s  was  supposed  by  some  to  prevent  evolution  of  the  brain, 
but  it  was  a  question  whether  the  closure  was  due  to  the  micro- 
cephalia or  the  reverse.  As  to  an  operation  in  tiiese  cases  foi 
the  purpose  of  giving  the  brain  more  room,  the  speaker  thoughi 
it  just  as  well  to  let  thera  alone,  considerinn;  that  it  was  uoi 
known  whether  the  early  closure  had  anything  to  do  «illi  tlu 
condition  or  not. 

Dr.  E.  D.  FisHEK  was  in  favor  of  an  oi)eration  in  the  class  nl 
cases  referred  to  by  llie  author  of  Ihe  paper.  As  snon  as  thi 
first  symptom-',  such  as  convalsi<ins,  and  so  on,  appeared,  even 
if  this  was  during  Ihe  first  week  of  life,  he  would  recommenc' 
operation,  and  at  any  time  if  the  case  was  seen  before  degenera 
tive  changes  had  taken  place;  even  then  he  was  not  sure  tlia' 
an  operation  might  not  do  souie  good  toward  aliering  cell 
growth  and  promoting  improvement.  Of  coursi-,  if  a  case  wa^ 
diagnosticated  as  one  of  poreniephalia,  an  operation  slionld  not 
be  done.  Tlie  spciker  reported  about  thirty  cases  of  hemiplegii, 
in  which  the  measurements  of  the  brain  showed  a  very  appre- 
ciable diminution  on  the  diseased  side.  He  thought  that  thi> 
was  conclusive  evidence  of  the  condition,  and  that  by  optratioi. 
something  might  be  done  to  excite  nutrition  and  growth. 

Dr.  W.  R.  BiRDSALL  was  glad  to  indorse  Dr.  Starr's  con- 
servative views  in  regard  to  operative  procedures  in  this  clas> 
of  cases.  Dr.  Sachs  had  referred  to  irritation  of  the  cortical 
lesion,  which  might  set  up  beneticial  changes.  The  speakei 
thought  that  it  could  just  as  well  bring  about  a  worse  condition 
of  aft'airs.  As  to  many  of  the  so-called  atrophies,  he  thoughi 
th  It  arrest  of  cerebral  growth  might  take  place  without  a  true 
atrophy,  that  the  cells  retained  their  original  condition  without 
degenerative  changes  taking  place.  IJe  thought  that  many  ol 
the  cases  of  retarded  development  were  of  this  type,  rather  that, 
of  sclerotic  atrophy.  .\s  to  operating  in  such  cases,  he  would 
like  to  know  what  operators  expected  to  find,  and  when  the.^ 
had  found  something  what  they  wou'd  do  with  it,  and  whal 
good  they  could  expect  trom  such  procedures.  He  thought 
that  Dr.  Starr's  idea  of  a  safety  valve  lor  the  pui-pose  of  giviufj 
the  brain  more  room  was  far-fetched,  inasmuch  as  the  origina 
trouble,  whatever  it  was,  caused  an  arrest  of  both  brain  and 
cranial  growth.  He  might  operate  in  cases  ol  disturbance  o. 
the  circulation,  where  the  indications  were  clear  and  where  the 
point  of  disease  was  likely  to  l)e  found,  but  there  was  a  great 
difference  between  operating  in  such  cases  and  splitting  opi-c 
a  microce[dialic  skull  f.'r  the  purpose  of  letting  the  brain  f;ro«. 

TTie  Phesidkst  had  seen  many  operations  for  infantile  atro- 
phies, and  had  yet  to  see  any  good  come  of  it,  and,  furthermore, 
he  could  not  see  how  benefit  could  be  expected  trom  surgical 
interference  in  such  cases.  How  could  an  operation  do  anv 
good  at  the  time  of  an  intiaramatory  attack  of  the  brain?  and 
how  could  it  he  of  service  when  secondary  changes  had  taken 
place;  H'  the  sclerotic  area  was  cut  out,  would  there  not  be 
left  behind  a  similar  condition  of  cicatrix  and  contraction  i  He 
thouglit  that  (or  records  of  cure  in  cases  of  operation  for  cere- 
bral epilepsy  to  be  of  value  they  should  not  be  reporlid  too 
soon,  for  the  history  of  some  cases  without  treatment  showed 
spontaneous  recovery  and  the  attacks  had  not  returmd  for 
years.  He  was  satisfied  that  Dr.  Starr  was  laboring  under  a 
misapprehension  in  thinking  that  premature  ossitication  ot  the 
foutanelles  inductd  brain  pressure,  although  cases  of  e|)ilepsy 
had  been  reported  as  due  to  this  cau^e.  He  thought  that  more 
was  expected  in  the  surgery  of  cerebral  atrophies  than  would 
ever  be  realized. 

Dr.  Stakk  said  it  was  all  very  well  to  talk  of  operating  early 
iu  these  cases,  as  one  of  the  s[ieakers  liad  proposed,  but  who 
was  to  make  such  an  absolute  diagnosis  and  to  decide  when  and 
when  not  to  curry  out  such  serious  ]iroccdiircsii 
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A  Practical  Treatise  on  Diseases  of  the  Shin.     By  Hexrt  G. 
PiFFAKD,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  Clinical  Professor  of  Dermatology, 
University  of  the  City  of  Xew  York,  etc.,  assisted  by  Eob- 
EHT  M.  FcLi.ER,  M.  D.     With  Fifty  Full-page  Origina!  Plates 
and  Thiriy-three  Illustrations  in  the  Text.     NewY'ork:  D. 
Appleton  &  Co.,  1891.     4lo,  pp.  vi-157. 
The  author  of  this  book  is  so  well  and  favorably  known  to 
the  medical  profession  of  the  world  that  he  needs  no  introduc- 
tion at  our  hands.     His  two  excellent  books — namely.  An  Ele- 
mentary Treatise  vpon  Diseases  of  ihe  Shin,  Xew  York,  1876; 
and  A  Treatise  on  the  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics  of  the 
Shin,  New  York,  1881— deservedly  met  with  high  encomiums. 
The  l.ilter  of  these  should  be  on  the  shelves  of  every  one  at  all 
intertsted  in  dermatology.     The  work  now  before  us  is  such  a 
01. e  as  we  should   expect  from   the   author's   other  writings. 
And  we  are  not  disappointdl  in  our  ex[icclations.   The  author's 
long  exjierience  as  a  teacher  enables  him  to  place  each  subject 
before  US  in  word  piotares  as  clear  and  unmistakable  as  his 
photographs.     He  has  written  for  the  general  practitioner  and 
no!  for  the  specialist,  and  has  given  him  what  he  wants — a  de- 
scription of  each  disease  unobscured  by  coniroversial  and  theo- 
retical discussions  a~  to  pathology  and  aetiology.     He  has  given 
us  the  result  of  his  own  experience  in  treatment,  and  has  told 
us  just  what  we  can  expect  to  accomplish.     When   we  have 
tini-hed  reading  all  he  has  been  pleased  to  write,  we  have  but 
one  regret,  and  that  is  that  he  has  only  seen  fit  to  discuss  fifty- 
tour  out  of  the  hundred  and  more  diseases  of  the  skin. 

The  chapter  upon  diagnosis  is  the  most  masterly  treatise 
upon  that  subject  that  we  have  seen,  and  worthy  to  be  pub- 
lished as  a  separate  pamphht  and  put  into  the  hands  of  every 
student.  In  it  are  given  a  description  of  the  primary  lesions 
and  a  list  of  the  diseases  in  which  each  occurs  as  the  prominent 
one,  with  an  account  of  the  various  appearances  and  groupings 
it  may  assume  under  varying  conditions.  Dr.  Pitl'ard  regards 
internal  causes  as  more  common  and  important  ajtiological  fac- 
io:s  than  external  ones,  and  believes  that  about  one  third  of  ali 
lutaneous  diseases  arise  from  ihe  accumulation  of  certain  mate- 
ries  niorbi  in  the  blood.  To  a  consideration  of  eczema  twtntj- 
niue  pages  are  devoted.  This  disease  he  regards  as  due  to  in 
ternal  derangements  plus  an  external  iriiiant,  and  believes  that 
no  external  agent  alone  is  capable  of  ])roducing  a  true  eczema, 
lie  holds  that  errors  in  liver  digestion  with  imperfect  or  iiiade- 
(juiite  excretory  action  on  the  part  of  the  kidneys  is  the  founda- 
tion of  the  undei  lying  condition  for  the  origin  of  the  disease, 
lie  teaches  that  lupus  vulgaris,  lupus  erythematosus,  and  lupus 
exedens  are  all  phases  of  one  disease,  and  that  a  bislory  of  pul- 
monary phthisis  is  an  almost  constant  feature  in  it.  For  him. 
lupus  exedens,  that  is  usually  regarded  as  an  epitheliomii,  is  a 
lupus  upon  which  an  epithelioma  has  been  grafted. 

The  chapter  on  sarcoma,  contrary  to  what  obtains  in  most 
books  on  skin  diseases,  is  a  most  satisfactory  one.  The  author 
thinks  that  Unna  is  wrong  in  speaking  of  seborrlncal  eczema, 
because  the  discharge  from  it  is  oleaginous  and  not  jilnstic,  and 
tonus  with  Tnpior  ])Otass!e  a  non-adhesive  emulsion  and  not  a 
sticky  layer.  lie  protests  against  such  nnseientific  names  as 
purpura  variolosa,  purpura  urticata,  and  the  like,  lie  comes 
out  squarely  for  the  non  identity  of  lichen  ruber  and  lichen 
planus.  He  does  not  accejit  psorospcrms  as  parasites,  but  be- 
lieves them  to  be  reto  cells  undergoing  a  species  of  corneous 
degeneration,  and  supports  his  thesis  by  an  ingenious  apjieal  to 
the  polariscope. 

We  have  noticed  the  following  |ici'uliarilies  of  treatment: 
Eiipatorium  is  commeniled   as  the  best  vegetable  cliohigogue. 
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Viola  trirolor.  interDally,  is  recommended  in  eczema  of  the 
head.  Peroxide  of  hydrogen  is  regarded  as  being  one  of  the 
best  applications  in  the  early  exading  stages  of  eczema.  Scari- 
fications he  uses  in  some  eases  of  thickened  eczema  scroti.  In 
seborrhcea  good  results  are  to  be  obtained  by  the  use  of  gelatin- 
ous precipitated  silica  made  by  adding  a  dilute  solution  of  sili- 
cate of  sodium  to  dilute  hydrochloric  acid.  He  commends  the 
local  use  of  chrysarobin,  both  in  acne  and  in  rosacea;  and  the 
administration  of  cliloride  of  gold  in  syphilitic  necrosis  of 
bones. 

In  the  way  of  original  nomenclature  we  would  note  the  use 
of  the  term  nudose  eczema  for  squamous  eczema;  dermatitis 
multiformis  for  dermatitis  herpetiformis;  sudolorrhoea  for 
seborrhoeal  eczema ;  and  mamillitis  maligna  for  Paget's  disease 
of  the  nipple. 

The  foregoing  brief  notices  will  sufficiently  indicate  the 
freshness  of  the  text.  The  photographic  full-page  illustrations, 
uncolored,  are  all  by  the  authors,  and  number  fifty.  Many  of 
them  are  marvels  of  the  photographic  art  and  proofs  of  the  re- 
liability of  tbe  flash  light  as  a  method  of  illumination.  We 
would  specially  commend  plates  1,  3  to  7,  26,  30,  39,  40,  42,  44, 
and  48.  They  are  reproduced  here  by  the  gelatin  process.  The 
half-tone  illustrations  in  the  text,  especially  figures  1,  11,  2.5, 
2i'i,  and  28,  are  very  beautiful.  It  is  remarkable  what  a  vivid 
impression  of  a  skin  disease  is  conveyed  by  these  pictures  with- 
out the  aid  of  the  painter's  brush. 

The  publishers  of  this  atlas  have  done  their  work  well,  and 
have  given  us  a  book  printed  from  beautiful  type  upon  heavy, 
finely  finished  paper,  forming  a  combination  most  pleasing  to 
the  eye.  In  a  rather  careful  reading  of  the  text  we  have  de- 
tected but  few  typographical  errors,  and  these  errors  are  so 
slight  that  they  do  not  mar  the  book  or  impair  our  judgment 
that  this  work  is  a  credit  both  to  the  author  and  to  the  pub- 
lishers. 

BOOK.S   AND   PAMPHLETS   RECEIVED. 

A  Practical  Treatise  on  Disea-ses  of  the  Skin.  By  Henry  G.  Piffard, 
A.  M.,  M.  D.,  Clinical  Professor  of  Dermatology,  University  of  the  City 
of  New  York,  etc.,  assisted  by  Robert  M.  Fuller,  M.  D.  With  Fifty 
FuU-page  Original  Plates  and  Thirty-three  Illustrations  in  the  Text. 
New  York:   D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  1891.     4to,  pp.  vi-l.')7. 

Quain's  Elements  of  Anatomy.  Edited  by  Edward  Albert  Schafer, 
F.  R.  S.,  Professor  of  Physiology  and  Histology  in  University  College, 
London,  and  George  Dancer  Thane,  Professor  of  Anatomy  in  Univer- 
sity College,  London.  In  three  volumes.  Vol.  1,  part  ii,  General  Anat- 
omy, or  Histology,  by  Professor  Schafer.  Illustrated  by  nearly  50li 
Engravings,  many  of  which  are  Colored.  Tenth  Edition.  London  and 
New  York:  Longmans,  Green,  &  Co.,  1891.  Pp.  v-171  to  431 — xi. 
[Price,  .SI.] 

Manual  of  Childbed  Nursing.  By  Charles  Jewett,  A.  M.,  SI.  D., 
Professor  of  Obstetrics  and  Diseases  of  Children  at  the  Long  Island 
College  Hospital.     New  York:  E.  R.  Pelton,  1891.     Pp.  40. 

The  Influence  of  Bile  on  the  Fat-splitting  Properties  of  Pancreatic 
Juice.  By  li.  K.  Rachford,  M.  D.  [Reprinted  from  the  Journal  of 
Phii»ioUnjy.  J 

A  Plea  for  Public  Baths,  together  with  an  Inexpensive  Method  for 
their  Hygienic  Utilization.  By  Simon  Baruch,  M.  D.,  etc.  [Reprinted 
from  the  I)wtetir  Omeltc] 

Philadelphia  Hospital  Reports,  Volume  I,  1890.  Edited  by  Charles 
K.  Mills,  M.  D,,  Member  of  the  Neurological  Staff.  Philadelphia: 
Detre  A;  Blackburn.     Pp.  xM-Hri'S. 

The  Treatment  of  Lacerated  and  Contused  Wounds.  By  G.  W. 
Crilc,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  [Reprinted  from  the  ClmManJ 
AMical  Giuflle.} 

The  Construction  and  Adaptation  of  Spectacle-Frames.  By  Charles 
Hemion  Thomas,  M.  D. ,  etc.  [Reprinted  from  the  Tranmetiorui  of  the 
J^hVnfh'Iphia  CoujUt/  Mfiiu:nl  Sotrifii/.'\ 
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tion  ?     By  Thomas  J.  Mays,  M.  D.,  Philadelphia.     fReprinted  from  the 
Sanitarian.^ 

Reports  of  the  Friends'  Asylum  for  the  Insane,  presented  at  the 
Annual  Meeting,  1891. 
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GENERAL   SURGERY. 

Bt  MATTHIAS  L.  FOSTER,  M.  D. 

The  Treatment  of  Malignant  Neoplasms. — In  1883  von  Mosetig- 
Moorhof,  after  very  many  failures  in  the  attempt  to  discover  a  satis- 
factory treatment  for  inoperable  cases  of  malignant  disease,  was  so 
fortunate  as  to  secure  a  good  result  from  the  parenchymatous  injection 
of  a  solution  of  aniline  trichloride  into  a  sarcoma  of  the  inguinal  glands 
(Wiener  Min.  Wochensehrifl,  No.  6,  1891).  He  was  led  to  try  this 
means  by  consideration  of  the  fact  that  in  preparations  the  nuclei 
freely  took  up  the  coloring  matter  and  retained  it  for  a  certain  time.  If 
he  should  attempt  to  stain  the  new  growth  in  the  living  body,  the  cell 
nuclei  of  the  sound  tissues  would  perhaps  be  only  temporarily  affected, 
while  the  cell  nuclei  of  the  neoplasm,  which  possess  less  power  of  re- 
sistance, might  be  so  affected  as  to  check  the  growth,  or  perhaps  lead 
to  necrobiosis. 

But  aniline  trichloride  caused  such  disagreeable  and  even  alarm- 
ing symptoms  that,  after  a  few  more  trials,  it  was  abandoned.  When 
Stilling  lately  recommended  methyl  violet,  under  the  name  of  pyoc- 
tanin,  and  asserted  its  harmlessness  as  regards  the  general  organism, 
von  Mosetig-Moorhof  was  encouraged  to  resume  his  former  experiments 
and  to  try  this  preparation  upon  inoperable  malignant  neoplasms.  The 
results  in  his  cases  are  noteworthy,  although  they  seem  incomplete. 
The  first  of  the  cases  which  he  describes  was  that  of  a  sixty-six-year- 
old  woman,  with  a  sarcoma  of  the  lower  jaw  as  large  as  a  man's  fist. 
After  several  weeks  of  treatment,  the  tumor  had  decreased  to  one  third 
of  its  former  size,  and  there  had  been  a  proportionate  amount  of  relief 
from  the  trouble  caused  by  the  tumor.  In  another  case  a  cysto-sarcoma 
in  the  region  of  and  below  the  left  sterno-clavicular  articulation  became 
considerably  smaller  after  twelve  injections,  of  six  grammes  each,  of  a 
l-to-l?00  solution  of  methyl  violet.  In  a  villous  cancer  of  the  bladder, 
which  gave  rise  to  very  severe  pain,  marked  relief  of  the  subjective 
symptoms  was  obtained  by  the  application  of  methyl  violet.  Of  spe- 
cial interest  is  the  result  in  a  case  of  an  inoperable,  rapidly  growing 
sarcoma  of  the  pelvis,  which  pressed  upon  the  intestine  so  as  to  oe. 
elude  it,  and  to  call  for  the  formation  of  an  artificial  anus.  After 
fourteen  injections,  of  three  grammes  each,  of  a  l-to-600  solution  of 
methyl  violet  the  tumor  had  become  much  smaller,  and  there  had  been 
an  almost  conjplete  disappearance  of  the  troubles  dependent  on  com- 
pression of  the  neighboring  organs. 

The  author  says  that  as  much  as  six  grammes  of  a  I-to-300  solu- 
tion can  be  injected  at  once  without  danger  or  pain.  The  injections 
must  be  carried  into  the  deepest  parts  of  the  tumor  in  order  to  color 
it  in  all  its  parts,  and  they  may  be  repeated  every  two  or  three  days. 

Griin  (Brit.  Med.  Jour.,  April  25,  1891)  failed  to  obtain  as  good  re- 
sults in  a  case  of  cancer  of  the  breast,  into  which  he  injected  daily  ten 
minims  of  a  l-to-.SOO  solution  of  methyl  violet  in  sterilized  water  for 
twenty  days.  The  first  ten  injections  produced  no  pain  or  inflamma- 
tion. After  the  tenth  injection  there  was  a  slight  redness  of  the  skin, 
which  increased  after  each  subsequent  injectian ;  suppuration  was 
present  on  the  fifteenth  day,  and  after  the  twentieth  injection  the  breast 
was  amputated.  The  growth  was  a  scirrhous  cancer,  and  presented 
luider  the  microscope  no  alteration  which  could  be  attributed  to  the 
methyl  violet.  No  degeneration  of  the  cancer  structure  couM  be  ob- 
served around  the  ^'luwtli. 

The  Surgical  Treatment  of  Basedow's  Disease. — Lembkc  (DrHhrhr 
nied.  IVoc/wnJuhri/t,  No.  2,  IHdl )  advocates  in  no  uncertain  terms  thc> 
surgical  over  the  medical  treatment  of  this  disease,  anil  bases  his  advo- 
cacy upon  the  good  results  which  lie  has  observed  after  extirpation  of 
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the  goitre  in  two  well-marked  and  undoubted  cases.  The  first  case  was 
tliat  of  a  painter's  apprentice,  seventeen  years  of  age,  who  had  suffered 
from  Basedow's  disease  for  two  years.  The  goitre  became  so  large  as 
to  interfere  with  respiration,  and  he  was  finally  brought  to  the  clinic  in 
order  to  have  tracheotomy  performed.  A  week  after  this  operation  the 
left — the  greater — half  of  the  goitre  was  removed  without  special  dif- 
ficulty except  about  the  trachea.  The  wound  was  packed  with  iodo- 
form gauze,  and  a  few  days  later  was  closed  with  secondary  sutures. 
The  exophthalmia  and  other  symptoms  quickly  disappeared,  and  seven 
months  later  the  patient  presented  the  appearance  of  a  healthy  young 
man.  This  result  encouraged  Lembke  to  perform  a  similar  operation 
on  a  shoemaker,  forty -seven  years  of  age,  who  was  suffering  from  the 
same  disease.  In  this  case  the  right  half  of  the  goitre,  which  was  of 
about  the  size  of  a  small  fist,  was  extirpated.  The  haemorrhage  was 
considerable,  but  the  patient  survived,  the  exophthalmia  disappeared, 
and  the  action  of  the  heart,  which  before  the  operation  had  been  ar- 
rhrthmieal  and  extremely  ra])id,  became  greatly  improved. 

Lnzatioii  of  the  Inner  End  of  the  Clavicle  Forward. — Kornfeld 
(Deutsche  tned.  Wor/ntischri/t,  1891,  No.  3)  reports-  a  case  of  this  rare 
dislocation.  It  was  caused  by  lifting  a  heavy  weight  with  the  right 
shoulder.  The  patient  was  conscious  of  a  cracking  in  the  region  of  the 
inner  clavicular  articulation  on  the  right  side,  of  a  numbness  of  the  arm 
with  formication,  and  of  a  sense  of  weight  in  the  entire  upper  extrem- 
ity. After  the  accident  he  was  unable  to  use  the  arm  to  any  great  ex- 
tent. Examination  revealed  a  prominence  on  the  sternum  formed  by 
the  sternal  end  of  the  clavicle,  which  had  passed  between  the  two  ends 
of  the  sterno-cleido-mastoid  muscle.  This  tumor  could  be  moved  over 
the  manubrium  in  an  area  of  about  a  centimetre.  The  arm  could  not 
be  lifted  to  a  horizontal  position. 

Foreign  Bodies  in  the  Air-passages. — Sprengel  (Clrlfil.f.  Cfiir.,  Xo. 
14,  1S91)  maiutuins  that  the  location  of  a  foreign  body  in  the  bronchi 
can  often  be  readily  and  definitely  settled  by  means  of  auscultation.  It 
is  usually  assumed  that,  if  the  air  does  not  pass  into  one  lung,  the  cor- 
responding bronchus  is  completely  closed  by  the  foreign  body,  and  if 
the  closure  is  incomplete  a  sibilant  sound  will  be  heard  on  inspiration 
at  the  seat  of  impaction.  Sometimes,  however,  such  determination  of 
the  location  of  a  foreign  body  is  difficult.  In  proof  of  this,  a  case  is 
cited  of  a  little  girl  who  suffered  much  dyspnoea  on  account  of  the 
presence  of  a  foreign  body  in  the  air-passages.  A  sibilant  inspiratory 
sound  was  heard  over  the  right  bronchus,  while  on  the  left  side  respira- 
tion was  almost  inaudible.  Tracheotomy  was  performed  and  a  large, 
hollow  bead,  oval  and  open  at  each  end,  was  found  occupying  the  entire 
lumen  of  the  trachea,  just  above  its  bifurcation.  The  author  explains 
the  auscultatory  signs  by  supposing  that  one  end  of  the  bead  was  fixed 
in  the  upper  part  of  the  right  bronchus  and  occluded  the  orifice  of  the 
left  bronchus.  Thus  the  air  could  not  enter  the  left  lung  while  it 
passed  through  the  tube  formed  by  the  bead  into  the  right,  and  per- 
haps an  occasional  occlusion  by  mucus  was  the  cause  of  the  severe  dysp- 
noea and  of  the  sibilant  sound  during  inspiration.  This  cage  sho.vs  that 
a  hollow  or  tubular  foreign  body  fixed  in  the  lower  pait  of  the  trachea 
may,  by  the  signs  it  [)r<)duces,  lead  to  the  diagnosis  of  its  fixation  in  one 
of  the  bronchi  if  the  air  enters  one  lung  and  does  not  enter  the  other. 
Hence  the  absence  of  respiratory  sounds  over  one  side  of  the  chest,  or 
the  presence  of  a  sibilant  sound  over  one  bionchus,  can  not  be  consid- 
ered diagnostic  of  a  foreign  body  in  a  bronchus  unless  it  is  known  that 
the  foreign  body  is  solid  and  not  tubular. 

*  Infection  and  Tumor-formation. — Schleich  (Deutuche  med.  Wochcn. 
schrift  ;  f'/rlhl.  f.  Chir.,  Xo,  l.";,  1891)  advances  some  peculiar  views 
on  this  subject.  He  considers  tumors  to  be  too  highly  organized  for- 
mations to  be  caused  by  a  special  virus  or  by  a  bacterium,  and  haj^  been 
seeking  a  hypothesis  upon  which  to  l)ase  their  tetiology.  The  hypothe- 
sis which  he  has  finally  adopted  is  that  the  formation  of  tumors  is  due 
to  a  sort  of  endogenous  infection.  According  to  his  theory,  the  forma- 
tion of  new  tissue  in  a  tumor  is  analogous  to  the  growth  of  a  fecun- 
dated egg,  and  the  tumors  themselves  are  the  products  of  pathological 
generation  and  fructification.  The  impregnating  forms  the  infectious 
cell,  and  any  tissue  cell  may  become  such  if  at  a  certain  stage  of  its 
physiological  development  it  is  exposed  to  irritation.  As  the  author 
has  not  yet  succeeded  in  observing  the  tissue  cell  at  the  moment  of 
conjugation  or  at  the  time  when  it  commences  to  be  infectious,  he  is 


obliged  to  have  recourse  to  the  analogy  of  the  fecundated  egg-cell  to 
explain  its  development.  He  considers  that  the  stage  in  which  a  cell 
may  become  infectious  is  present  at  the  moment  when  its  power  of 
growth  is  extinct  and  it  is  wavering  between  death  and  a  new  lease  of 
life. 

A  Modification  of  the  Laryngeal  Intubation  Tube. — Egidi  (Rifor 
ma  med.,  Jan.  5,  1891)  criticises  the  intubation  tube  of  O'Dwyer  as 
being  too  long  and  narrow,  and  on  account  of  its  being  closed  by  the 
obturator  when  introduced.  He  employs  a  shorter  and  wider  cannula 
and  a  hollow  obturator,  and  alleges  for  this  combination  certain  advan- 
tages, the  main  one  of  which  is  that  the  respiration  of  the  patient  is 
not  interrupted  by  the  introduction  of  the  cannula. 

Congenital  Absence  of  the  Badias, — Geissendiirfer,  in  an  inaugural 
dissertation  (  Ctrlht.  f.  C'/iir.,  Xo.  15,  1891),  describes  a  case  in  which 
there  was  a  complete  absence  of  the  radius  in  each  arm.  Both  hands 
had  five  well-formed  fingers.  He  says  that,  according  to  Gruber,  ab- 
sence of  the  radius  has  heretofore  been  noticed  only  when  associated 
«ith  club-hand  and  absence  of  one  or  more  fingers  or  one  or  more 
carpal  bones. 

An  Operation  for  Naso-pharyngeal Polypi. — Baracz  ( Cirlbl.f.  Chir., 
X'o.  16,  1891)  describes  a  method  of  removing  polypi  of  such  a  size  as 
to  be  incapable  of  removal  by  forceps  through  the  nostrils.  Cocaine 
anaesthesia  is  employed.  An  incision  is  made  through  the  lip  just  to 
one  side  of  the  median  line  and  carried  up  through  the  fle.'hy  part  of 
the  nose  on  one  side  of  the  septum  as  far  as  the  nasal  bones.  If  the 
growth  should  be  very  large,  the  nasal  bone  may  be  cut  and  turned  aside 
along  with  the  flap  of  skin.  This  flap  is  grasped  by  an  assistant,  and 
the  nasal  aperture  enlarged  with  a  bone  forceps  if  necessary.  One  finger 
can  then  be  introduced  into  the  nostril  and  another  behind  the  soft 
palate,  and  the  polypi  enucleated  with  the  finger-nail.  Baracz  says 
that  the  entire  nasal  cavity  as  far  as  (he  base  of  the  skull  can  be  got 
at,  and  that  as  much  can  be  accomplished  by  this  as  by  the  severer  op- 
eration of  Langenbeck.  The  edges  of  the  wound  are  accurately  ad- 
justed and  only  a  linear  scar  remains.  In  children  an  aniesthetic  must 
be  employed. 

Excision  of  Chancres. — Jullien  {Ann.  dm  »ia/«rfiV.t  des  org.  gen.- 
Mrjm.,  April,  1891)  speaks  very  highly  of  this  operation.  Its  details 
are  very  simple,  and  healing  by  first  intention  is  usually  secured.  He 
has  operated  on  eighteen  cases,  in  two  of  which  the  chancres  completely 
reappeared.  The  induration  returned  in  four  cases.  In  several  cases 
no  constitutional  symptoms  followed,  and  he  thinks  that  a  satisfactory 
result  can  be  obtained  in  a  certain  number  of  cases  by  this  operation 
when  it  is  undertaken  in  an  early  stage  of  the  disease,  before  the 
glands  or  lymphatics  arc  affected.  * 

[It  would  seem  to  the  writer  that  Dr.  Jullien  has  inextricably  con- 
founded chancres  and  chancroids  in  this  article.  The  excision  of  a 
local  ulcer  may  very  possibly  be  beneficial,  but  the  excision  of  the  local 
manifestation  of  a  constitutional  disease  can  exert  no  effect  on  the 
future  course  of  the  disease.  To  quote  a  classical  writer :  "  The  chan- 
cre may  be  destroyed  by  caustic  or  the  knife,  but  the  disease  (syphilis) 
will  run  its  course  unaltered."] 

Abscess  in  the  Bight  Frontal  Lobe  of  the  Brain. — Dr.  Williamson 
records  an  interesting  case  of  cerebral  abscess  following  influenza  in 
the  Medical  Chronicle  for  March,  1891.  The  patient,  a  lad,  nineteen 
years  of  age,  had  had  a  troublesome  cough,  loss  of  flesh,  and  loss  of 
appetite  for  several  months  previous  to  the  middle  of  February,  189", 
and  was  in  a  debilitated  condition.  At  this  time  he  began  to  suffer 
from  influenza,  which  was  prevalent.  There  was  a  profuse  nasal  dis- 
charge with  very  severe  pain  in  the  frontal  and  occipital  regions.  Pre- 
vious to  the  influenza  he  had  not  suffered  from  headache.  After  this 
attack  his  mental  condition  became  very  dull,  he  became  emaciated, 
and  was  confined  to  bed  by  the  severe  frontal  headache.  There  were 
no  convulsions,  no  paralysis,  no  loss  of  consciousness.  On  the  day  when 
he  was  admitted  to  the  hospital  he  couhl  luit  turn  his  eyes  to  the  left, 
but  this  symptom  had  disappeared  by  the  following  day.  The  pupils 
were  dilated  and  eipial,  and  reacted  to  light.  -\ll  desired  movements  of 
the  arms  and  legs  could  be  performed,  but  in  a  feeble  manner.  The 
reflexes  were  normal  with  the  exception  of  the  knee-jerk,  which  was 
absent.  Ophthalmoscopic  examination  revealed  optic  neuritis  in  the 
right  eye  but  not  in  the  left.     His  hands  and  fingers  were  in  constant 
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nintion.  Iodide  of  potassium  produced  at  first  a  slight  temporary  im- 
I movement,  but  he  soou  became  worse,  his  mental  condition  became 
more  and  more  dull  and  stupid,  and  he  finally  died  comatose. 

At  the  autopsy  the  brain  was  found  much  congested.  In  the  an- 
irior  part  of  the  right  frontal  lobe  was  a  large  abscess  which  con- 
tained about  three  ounces  of  thick,  creamy  pus.  It  extended  anteriorly 
to  within  a  sixteenth  of  an  inch  of  the  surface  of  the  anterior  extremity 
•  >i  the  frontal  lobe ;  posteriorly,  to  a  point  a  quarter  of  an  inch  anterior 
tu  the  right  caudate  nucleus  ;  externally,  to  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
from  the  outer  surface ;  and  internally,  almost  to  the  median  surface 
of  the  frontal  lobe.  Examination  of  the  base  of  the  skull  revealed  no 
trace  of  suppuration,  meningitis,  or  fracture.  Xo  disease  of  the  tym- 
panic cavities,  or  of  any  other  part  of  the  temporal  bones,  or  in  the 
orbits,  could  be  detected,  but,  on  breaking  through  the  cribriform  plate 
of  the  ethmoid,  a  small  amount  of  pus  was  found  in  the  upper  ethmoidal 
sinuses  on  the  right  side,  none  on  the  left.  Taking  into  consideration 
the  whole  history  of  the  case,  it  seems  probable  that  the  influenza  oc- 
casioned the  suppuration  in  the  right  ethmoidal  sinuses,  and  that  this 
was  the  cause  of  the  abscess  in  the  right  frontal  lobe  of  the  cerebrum. 

Trephining  the  Spine  for  Fracture. — Knox  ( Glasgow  Med.  Jour., 
April,  1891)  reports  a  case  in  which  he  trephined  the  spine  for  fracture 
and  dislocation  in  the  dorsal  region.  The  patient,  a  pit-boy,  thirteen 
years  of  age,  was  admitted  to  the  Glasgow  Royal  Infirmary  with  a  se- 
vere injury  to  the  back  cau.«ed  by  the  fall  of  a  shaft-cage.  Displace- 
ment backward  of  the  spine  of  the  eleventh  dorsal  vertebra  could  be 
recognized.  On  the  following  day  there  was  complete  loss  of  power 
and  sensation  in  both  lower  limbs,  but  the  patient  had  control  of  his 
bladder.  Thirty-six  hours  after  the  receipt  of  the  injury  the  spine  was 
trephined.  The  tip  of  the  tenth  spinous  process  was  found  detached ; 
the  body  of  the  eleventh  vertebra  was  broken  across  in  a  direction  ob- 
liquely downward  and  forward  ;  the  upper  articular  processes  were 
fractured  and  displaced  behind  the  lower  articular  processes  of  the 
vertebra  above,  and  the  lower  vertebra  was  displaced  backward  three 
fourths  of  an  inch  and  its  spinous  process  rotated  to  the  right  side. 
The  laminae  of  the  tenth  vertebra  were  sawn  through,  some  portions  of 
the  articular  processes  were  nipped  off,  and  the  dislocated  vertebra  was 
reduced  to  its  normal  position.     The  spinal  theca  was  not  opened. 

On  the  day  after  the  operation,  sensation  was  found  to  be  perfect  in 
both  lower  limbs,  but  it  was  not  till  after  the  lapse  of  three  days  that 
the  patient  was  able  to  move  his  toes,  and  for  nearly  two  months  this 
was  the  only  movement  he  could  make  with  hi'i  lower  extremities. 
At  the  end  of  a  year  he  could  stand  erect  and  walk  a  few  steps  without 
support.  The  muscles  continued  to  gain  in  size  and  strength.  The 
progress  in  this  case,  though  very  slow,  was  certainly  satisfactory. 

Rephrydrosis  of  Unosaal  Origin. — Coats  describes,  in  the  Glaa- 
goir  Medical  Journal  for  May,  1891,  a  case  of  nephrydrosis  dependent 
on  the  pressure  of  an  artery  upon  the  ureter.  The  larger  of  the  two 
principal  arteries  which  suppHed  the  kidney  had  four  branches,  three 
of  which  passed  into  the  kidney  along  the  anterior  border  of  the  pelvis, 
while  the  fourth  passed  downward  and  backward,  encountered  the 
ureter,  crossed  it  shortly  before  its  insertion  into  the  apex  of  the  pel- 
vis, and  exerted  sutfieient  pressure  upon  it  to  cause  dilatation  of  the 
ureter  and  of  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney.  The  condition  was  not  detected 
during  life,  but  was  found  at  the  autopsy  on  a  patient  dead  from  pul- 
mona^^•  disease.     The  opposite  kidney  was  considerably  enlarged. 

Coats  cites  also  two  cases,  the  specimens  of  which  are  preserved 
in  the  Museum  of  the  Western  Infirmary,  in  which  the  ureters  entered 
the  pelvis  at  an  acute  angle,  so  that  the  orifice  in  each  was  in  the  form 
of  a  slit  in  the  wall  of  the  pelvis,  became  valved  when  the  pelvis  was 
filled,  and  caused  nephrydrosis,  which  in  one  case  was  very  great,  but 
in  both  cases  craped  detection  during  life. 

Excision  of  the  Tongae, — It  may  be  well  to  recapitulate  the  essen- 
tial features  of  the  operation  proposed  by  Mr.  Whitehead  in  1H8I, 
which  he  has  performed  upon  one  hundred  and  thirty-nine  patients 
with  one  hundred  and  nineteen  recoveries  and  twenty  deaths.  Only 
three  of  these  deaths  occurred  after  simple  excision  of  the  tonf^ie;  in 
all  of  the  other  cajfes  the  operation  was  complicated  with  either  re- 
moval of  the  glands  or  of  portions  of  the  jaw  {Brit.  Med.  Jour.,  May  2, 
1S91).  Hriefly,  these  are  the  important  details:  I.  The  patient  should 
be  completely   under  the   iiiHiiencc  of  the  ana-sthetie  during  the  first 


stage  of  the  operation,  but  afterward  only  partial  insensibility  should  be 
maintained.  2.  The  mouth  should  be  securely  gagged  and  kept  fully 
open  throughout  the  operation.  3.  The  head  should  be  supported  in 
such  a  position  that,  while  the  best  light  is  secured,  the  blood  tends  to 
gravitate  out  of  the  mouth  rather  than  backward  into  the  pharynx.  4. 
A  firm  ligature  should  be  passed  through  the  tip  of  the  tongue  for  the 
purpose  of  traction.  5.  The  first  step  in  the  operation  consists  in 
dividing  the  reflection  of  mucous  membrane  between  the  tongue  and 
jaw  and  the  anterior  pillars  of  the  fauces.  6.  Rapid  separation  of  the 
anterior  portion  of  the  tongue  from  the  floor  of  the  mouth.  7.  Secur- 
ing, if  possible,  the  lingual  arteries  with  forceps  prior  to  division.  8. 
Passing  a  ligature  through  the  glosso-epiglottidean  fold  before  finally 
separating  the  tongue.  9.  The  application  of  a  mercurial  solution  to 
the  floor  of  the  mouth,  followed  by  painting  the  surface  with  an  iodo- 
form styptic  varnish. 

Extended  practice  has  led  Whitehead  to  abandon  his  former  prac- 
tice of  cautious  snipping,  and  to  cut  boldly  down  to  the  main  arteries 
as  quickly  as  possible.  He  prefers  scissors  to  the  6craseur  because 
they  are  sharp-cutting  instruments,  and  leave  a  smooth  surface  in 
the  best  condition  for  healing.  With  scissors,  also,  absolute  precision 
can  be  obtained,  while  the  erratic  course  of  the  wire  of  the  ecraseur  is 
absolutely  beyond  the  control  of  the  operator. 

The  iodoform  varnish  which  he  employs  he  has  slightly  modified. 
Formerly  he  simply  substituted  for  the  spirit  ordinarily  used  in  the 
preparation  of  friar's  balsam  a  saturated  ethereal  solution  of  iodoform. 
Now  he  prefers  to  mix  with  the  ether  one  volume  of  turpentine  in  ten. 
This  addition  has  a  marked  influence  in  promptly  checking  the  capil- 
lary oozing  which  occasionally  prevents  a  dry  surface  being  quickly  se- 
cured. 

Feeding  by  the  mouth  is  begun  as  soon  as  possible  after  the 
operation,  and  enemata  are  used  only  when  it  is  necessary  to  supple- 
ment the  amount  of  food  the  patient  is  able  to  take.  The  patients  are 
not  kept  in  bed,  but  are  encouraged  to  walk  out,  if  there  is  sunshine, 
the  day  after  the  operation.  The  average  time  of  convalescence  is 
seven  days. 

Snpture  of  the  Sheath  of  the  Adductor  Femoris  Longns. — Hamilton 
reports  a  case  of  this  rare  accident  (Med.  Xnrs,  April  11,  1891).  The 
patient,  an  enlisted  man  in  the  Uniteil  .States  army,  ran  down  a  steep 
flight  of  winding  stairs,  slipped,  and  fell  with  his  leg  and  thigh  in  a 
position  of  considerable  extension.  He  suffered  considerable  pain,  and 
was  confined  to  bed  for  several  days.  Soon  after  this  a  tumor  appeared 
on  the  upper  and  inner  aspect  of  the  right  thigh,  which  incapacitated 
him  for  duty.  Two  years  later  the  tumor  was  of  about  the  size  of  a 
hen's  egg,  hard,  non-fluctuating,  situated  on  the  inner  side  of  the  thigh 
below  Poupart's  ligament  and  the  sartorius.  It  was  somewhat  variable 
in  size,  movable,  and  reducible,  but  there  was  no  gurgling  on  taxis  and 
only  a  very  indistinct  impulse  on  coughing.  Upon  operation,  the  tumor 
was  found  to  consist  of  a  portion  of  the  adductor  longus  muscle,  which 
had  protruded  tlirough  a  rupture  in  its  sheath. 

A  Defect  in  the  Occipital  Bone. — Uullard  and  Bradford  report  a  case 
of  cerebellar  tumor  for  the  removal  qf  which  an  operation  was  at- 
tempted {Boxt.  Med.  and  Snrg.  Jour.,  April  30,  1891).  The  usual  flap, 
formed  by  a  curved  incision  with  its  convexity  upward  from  one  mas- 
toid to  the  other,  was  made  and  dissected  rapidly  downward.  What- 
ever of  the  pericranium  adhered  to  the  flap  was  removed  with  it.  The 
hiemorrhage  from  the  foramina  in  the  skull  was  controlled  by  means  of 
wooden  plugs  until  the  occipital  protuberance  was  uncovered.  Near 
this  a  large  opening  was  discovered  in  the  bone,  through  which  the 
ha!morrhHge  was  great  and  not  readily  controlled.  The  patient  passed 
into  a  state  of  collapse  and  died  in  a  few  moments.  After  death  a 
trephine  was  applied  directly  over  the  opening  and  the  button  was  re- 
moved. The  opening  was  found  to  communicate  directly  with  the  tor- 
cular  Herophili.  There  was  no  evidence  of  disease  of  the  bone  or  of 
the  dura  mater  at  this  point,  but  the  opening  appeared  to  have  been 
congenital. 

The  existence  of  such  an  anomaly  could  not  have  been  foreseen, 
and  its  occurrence  may  serve  us  a  warning  that  in  operatiotis  of  this 
kind  the  pericranium  should  not  be  too  freely  stripped  up  in  removing' 
the  skin  Hap  in  a  region  over  the  median  line  or  over  the  occipital  pro- 
tuherancc. 
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Nitrogen-containing  Foods  and  their  Belations  to  Morbid  States, 
— At  a  meeting  of  the  Philadelphia  County  Medical  Soeiety,  held  on 
May  29tli,  Dr.  Frank  Woodbury  read  a  paper  in  which  he  said : 

At  the  outset,  our  attention  is  drawn  to  some  fundamental  physio- 
logical facts  which  raust  be  kept  in  mind  during  the  discussion  of  this 
subject.  The  human  body  is  now  regarded  as  a  unit  composed  of  an 
aggregation  or  community  of  cells.  These  anatomical  elements  differ 
from  each  other  in  some  respects,  but  agree  in  this :  each  cell  consists 
of  two  parts,  one  living  and  one  non-living,  corresponding  with  cell, 
nucleus  and  formed  material.  What  is  visible  to  us  is  the  non-living 
part,  or  the  formed  material ;  the  real  living  part  of  the  organism  is 
hidden  from  view.  Just  as  in  vegetable  tissue,  the  parts  that  are  per- 
manent and  solid  are  composed  of  the  cell-walls,  which  may  remain 
long  after  the  essential  living  part  or  protoplasm  of  the  wood-cell  has 
dried  up  and  disappeared — in  a  similar  way,  in  the  human  subject, 
the  various  organs  and  tissues  which  give  it  form  and  substance  are 
not  living  ;  the  only  part  exhibiting  vital  phenomena  is  the  soft,  shape- 
less, and  colorless  cell-nucleus,  consisting  of  protoplasm  or  Ijioplasm- 
This  living  substance,  in  its  chemical  composition,  resembles  the  vari" 
ous  tissues,  varying  somewhat  according  to  function,  but  it  contains 
one  essential  ingredient  which  is  so  characteristic  as  to  confer  its  name 
upon  the  whole  class;  this  element  is  nitrogen.  The  celebrated  dic- 
tum, "  Without  phosphorus,  no  thought,"  might  be  paraphrased 
"  Without  nitrogen,  no  life."  Viewed  from  the  physiological  stand- 
point, the  name  "  azote,"  applied  to  this  element  by  Lavoisier,  appears 
remarkably  inappropriate. 

As  a  necessary  constituent  of  the  tissues,  therefore,  nitrogen,  in  a 
state  of  combination,  is  always  present  in  the  human,  body.  Since  it 
is  found  in  considerable  quantity  and  in  various  forms  in  the  excre- 
tions, some  two  or  three  hundred  grains  being  discharged  daily  by  the 
kidneys  alone,  besides  what  is  lost  by  the  intestinal  tract  and  the  skin, 
it  is  evident  that  in  order  to  maintain  life  the  supply  must  be  kept  up 
from  outside  sources.  There  are  two  principal  directions  in  which  we 
may  look  for  the  supply  of  nitrogen:  (1)  the  atmospheric  air,  and  (2) 
the  food. 

Although  the  atmospheric  air  contains  about  80  per  cent,  of  nitro- 
gen, we  may  dismiss  this  at  once  as  not  available,  beyond  a  very  limited 
extent.  Experiment  has  shown  that  it  is  not  consumed  or  absorbed  in 
the  act  of  respiration  ;  but  a  certain  amount  of  air  is  always  swallowed 
with  the  food  and  passes  into  the  stomach,  where  it  may  become  ab- 
sorbed by  the  gastro-intestinal  mucous  membrane.  It  is  possible  that 
a  small  quantity  is  introduced  by  this  channel,  especially  since  it  has 
been  demonstrated  that  a  moderate  amount  of  gaseous  nitrogen  is  ex- 
creted or  exhaled  by  the  skin. 

Nitrogen-containing  food  must,  therefore,  be  regarded  as  practically 
the  only  source  of  the  constant  supply  of  nitrogen  which  is  so  essen- 
tial to  the  maintenance  of  the  body  in  a  normal  condition.  In  fact,  due 
attention  has  already  been  given  to  this  by  Liebig,  Kick,  Wislicenus, 
Purkcs,  Pavy,  Flint,  and  others  ;  and  the  proper  relation  of  the  two  great 
divisions  of  proximate  principles  of  organic  origin,  the  nitrogenized  and 
the  non-nitrogenized,  have  been  pretty  closely  determined.  As  their 
results  are  to  be  found  in  all  the  text-books,  I  will  not  refer  to  them  in 
detail.  I  may  remark,  however,  in  passing,  that  from  the  clinical 
standpoint  there  appears  to  be  a  fallacy  underlying  all  these  calcula- 
tions of  dietaries,  where  food  values  are  expressed  in  grains  of  nitrogen 
and  carbon,  inasmuch  as  no  allowance  is  made  for  waste ;  the  entire 
quantity  ingested  is  supposed  to  be  digested  and  assimilated.  In  prac- 
tice we  know  that  the  fa:ces  contain  considerable  nitrogen,  which  is  not 
excretory,  properly  .speaking,  but  represents  the  excess  of  consumption, 
part  of  the  food  having  escaped  digestion.  In  nursing-infants  the  ficces 
consist  largely  of  undigested  casein.  Even  adults  are  not  able  to  en- 
tirely digest  milk,  and  if  so  simple  an  article  of  food  as  milk  is  not 
completely  assimilated,  what  warrant  have  we  for  assuming  that  the 
nitrogenized  constituents  of  peas  and  beans,  or  of  animal  tissue,  will 
yield  their  full  equivalent  of  potential  force  to  the  organism  V  On  the 
contrary,  we  know  it  to  be  a  fact  that  much  food-stuff  passes  through 


the  alimentary  canal  without  having  its  proximate  principles  extracted 
by  the  digestive  organs  and  the  absorbents. 

We  may,  however,  both  clinically  and  by  physiological  experiment, 
making  due  allowance  for  the  personal  equation,  determine  with  suffi- 
cient exactness  the  kinds  and  proportion  of  different  foods  required  to 
maintain  the  body  in  a  normal  condition.  Proceeding  on  the  same 
lines,  we  may  discover  the  effects  of  an  excess,  actual  or  relative,  of 
nitrogen ;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  we  may  ascertain  the  results  of  de- 
privation either  partial  or  complete.  We  may  also  be  able  to  see  some 
therapeutic  applications  of  the  knowledge  thus  gained. 

From  the  time  of  Hippocrates,  and  even  earlier,  it  has  been  known 
that  health  and  disease  are  largely  influenced  by  food,  and  that  the  ef- 
fects of  an  animal  diet  are  different  from  those  of  a  diet  exclusively  of 
vegetables.  A  distinction  was  even  made  between  leguminous  and  other 
forms  of  vegetable  food.  It  was  not  until  our  own  day,  however,  that 
the  practicing  physician  possessed  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  chemis- 
try of  food  and  of  metabolism  in  health  and  disease  to  enable  him  to 
direct  the  diet  of  his  patients  upon  scienti6e  principles.  Following  the 
definition  given  by  Hippocrates,  "  Medicine  consists  in  addition  and  sub- 
traction, the  addition  of  the  things  which  are  deficient  and  the  subtrac- 
tion of  those  things  which  are  redundant ;  he  who  practices  this  is  the 
best  physician,  but  he  whose  practice  is  farthest  from  it  is  the  farthest 
removed  from  a  knowledge  of  the  art  " — we  can  now  piescribe  viands 
suited  to  a  deficiency  of  nitrogen  in  the  system,  or  substitute  others  if 
there  is  an  excess.  To  the  therapeutic  aspect  of  the  subject  I  will  non- 
very  briefly  ask  your  attention. 

Taking  up  the  latter  instance  first,  we  find  that  a  diet  poor  in  nitro- 
gen is  useful  in  the  several  forms  of  rheumatism,  in  gout  and  lithaemia, 
and  also  in  recurring  attacks  of  biliousness  and  bilious  headache. 
Scurvy  appears  to  be  caused  by  an  absolute,  as  well  as  a  relative,  ex- 
cess of  nitrogen  in  the  food,  and  I  have  seen  it  caused  by  the  use  of 
an  excessive  amount  of  fresh  meat  among  children  in  an  orphan  asylum. 
In  its  treatment,  vegetable  food  relatively  poor  in  nitrogen  is  usually 
employed.  Some  skin  diseases,  possibly  of  lithitmic  character,  are  only 
to  be  cured  by  withholding  nitrogenized  food.  It  seems  possible  that 
a  liberal  use  of  meat  in  the  diet  may  have  some  connection  with  the  de- 
velopment of  cancer,  a  disease  which  appears  to  be  on  the  increase,  as 
was  pointed  out  by  Dr.  R.  A.  Cleemann,  of  this  society,  in  his  Address 
on  Hygiene,  delivered  before  the  Medical  Society  of  the  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania a  few  years  ago.  Dr.  W.  Mattieu  Williams,  in  a  little  work  on 
The  Chemisir;/  of  Cookery,  pointedly  directs  attention  to  the  large  con- 
sumption of  meat  as  a  cause  of  various  forms  of  cancer.  In  families 
where  a  hereditary  tendency  of  this  kind  exists,  it  is  possible  that  it 
might  be  overcome  by  vegetarianism.  Some  nervous  affections,  notably 
epilepsy  and  chorea,  are  greatly  benefited  by  abstention  from  meat  in 
the  food. 

Owing  to  the  writings  of  Roberts,  Fothergill,  and  others,  a  causative 
connection  between  a  diet  rich  in  nitrogen  and  some  forms  of  kidney 
inflammation  or  degeneration  is  now  generally  recognized.  And  in  the 
treatment  of  the  various  forms  of  Bright's  disease,  attention  to  the 
diet  is  generally  admitted  to  be  of  prime  importance.  There  is  a  widely 
spread  opinion  that  nitrogenized  food  is  favorable  to  the  occurrence  of 
inflammation,  and  for  this  there  seems  to  be  a  scientific  foundation. 
Parkes  has  shown  that  a  non-nitrogenized  diet  causes  lowered  blood- 
pressure  and  diminished  arterial  tension.  Meat,  therefore,  is  ordinarily 
prohibited  under  the  antiphlogistic  treatment,  as  it  was  formerly  called. 
In  acute  inflamnuitions  of  mucous  surfaces,  especially  in  plethoric  sub- 
jects, the  use  of  animal  food  is  usually  forbidden.  This  should  not  be 
applied  too  strictly,  however,  for  in  some  cases  of  subacute  or  chronic 
character  a  generous  and  nourishing  diet  is  necessary. 

On  the  other  hand,  nitrogenized  food  may  be  prescribed  where  there 
is,  from  any  cause,  a  deficiency  of  albuminous  principles  in  the  blood 
— for  example,  in  an.Temia  or  chlorosis.  Jn  phthisis  this  condition  is 
sometimes  quite  marked,  and  good  results  have  been  obtained  from  the 
beef-and-hot-wnter  plan  of  treatment,  and  also  from  the  use  of  fresh 
IjuUock's  blood,  or  liaMuoglobin,  which  requires  less  digestive  capacity 
and  is  more  easily  assimilated  than  muscle-tissue. 

Children  fnM|ueutly  suffer  from  a  deficiency  of  nitrogen.  Wlu'rc 
an  infant  is  reared  upon  condensed  milk  entirely,  the  limbs  are  plump, 
but  the  tissues  are  flabby  on  account  of  aniemia.     Such  children  are 
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late  in  getting  their  teeth  and  have  little  power  of  resistance  against 
disease.  The  addition  of  oat-meal,  barlej,  or  rice  to  the  milk  will  often 
Ijring  about  marked  improvement  and  may  prevent  the  development  of 
rickets.  Just  here  I  might  stop  to  point  out  the  fallacious  character 
i)f  some  of  th^  arguments  based  upon  the  comparative  chemical  com- 
position of  woman's  milk  and  other  foods.  Leeds  found  in  a  number 
(if  -|Hi  inieiis  of  woman's  milk  that  the  nitrogenous  constituents  varied 
liuin  IM,  to  0-85  per  cent.  So  that  one  specimen  of  mother's  milk 
ijKiv  have  six  times  the  amount  of  albuminous  material  contained  in 
.mother.*  This  shows  the  necessity,  when  the  child  does  not  thrive  at 
the  breast,  of  examining  the  milk  to  find  out  if  it  be  deficient  in  ni- 
troi:enized  constituents.  If  so,  the  addition  of  beaf-meal,  bovinine, 
nr  other  nitrogen-containing  food  in  an  easily  assimilable  form  is  ad- 
vi.sable. 

Eczema  in  infants,  or  in  sewing  women,  is  often  traceable  to  a  de- 
ficiency of  nitrogen  in  the  food,  and  Dr.  Robe,  of  Baltimore,  advises 
the  addition  of  meat-broth  and  eggs  to  the  diet  as  an  essential  part  of 
the  treatment.  Similarly,  in  many  syphilitic  eruptions  upon  the  skin, 
in  broken-down  subjects,  good  food  is  a  necessary  preliminary  to  any 
specific  treatment.  Neurasthenia  and  atonic  dyspepsia,  which  are  so 
often  associated  in  the  same  patient,  especially  if  he  is  at  the  same 
time  anaemic,  can  only  be  relieved  by  nitrogeuized  and  fatty  food,  ad- 
ministered in  a  form  easy  of  assimilation  and  at  comparatively  short 
intervals.  On  the  other  hand,  in  diabetes  and  in  obesity,  the  diet  may 
be  largely  nitrogenous,  hut  in  this  case  it  is  because  there  is  a  desire  to 
reduce  the  carbohydrates  and  not  because  an  excess  of  nitrogen  is  par- 
ticularly sought  after. 

To  return  to  the  children,  I  wish  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
during  the  period  of  growth  and  development  more  nitrogen  is  needed 
than  after  the  body  has  assumed  its  full  stature.  Hence,  school-chil- 
dren should  have  a  due  allowance  of  meat,  and  should  be  encouraged 
to  eat  oat-meal,  corn,  beans,  peas,  and  other  vegetables  known  to  con- 
tain this  valuable  constituent. 

In  the  foregoing  brief  resume  of  an  important  and  interesting  sub- 
ject I  have  not  made  any  distinction  between  the  nitrogenous  proxi- 
mate principles  of  animal  and  vegetable  origin.  Chemically  and  physi- 
ologically they  are  nearly  identical ;  but  practically  there  are  minor 
differences  of  palatability,  digestibility,  and  relative  utility,  which,  at 
present,  our  limit.-  will  not  permit  us  to  consider. 

lodantipyrine  and  lodantifebrine. — The  Therajjeutic  Onzette  for 
May  says  :  The  enthusiasm  with  which  only  a  few  years  ago  the  search 
for  antipyretics  was  prosecuted  has  now  abated,  for  it  was  soon  recog- 
nized that  the  morbid  process  in  most  cases  was  but  little,  or  not  at  all, 
influenced  by  the  reduction  in  body  temperature.  And  yet  the  discov- 
ery of  any  new  antipyretic  must  always  attract  more  or  less  attention, 
for  we  always  have  the  hope  before  us  in  this  way  of  discovering  some 
specific  remedy,  to  say  nothing  of  the  value  of  studies  relating  to  the 
chemical  constitution  of  such  bodies  and  the  influence  of  the  nature  of 
that  constitution  on  the  character  of  the  results  produced.  Antipyrine 
and  antifebrine  are  without  doubt  the  two  antipyretics  which  in  the  last 
few  years  have  acquired  the  greatest  reputation,  while  iodine  a,s  indis- 
putably is  a  remedy  which  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  in  our  materia 
medica.  The  fact,  therefore,  that  Dr.  f)stermayer  has  succeeded  in  per- 
fecting a  chemical  combination  of  iodine  with  both  antipyrine  and  anti. 
febrine  would  lead  us  to  expect  that  such  a  compound  might  possess 
valuable  therapeutic  properties,  and  we  therefore  turn  with  interest 
to  the  report  published  in  the  Pragrr  rncdicinisc/ie  WorheiiHr/irifl  for 
January  28,  1891,  and  February  4,  1891,  of  a  series  of  experiments 
made  in  this  connection  with  these  substances  by  Dr.  Egniont  Munzcr 
in  the  clinic  of  Professor  von  Jaksch. 

lodantipyrine  is  antipyrine  in  which  one  hydrogen  atom  has  been 
replaced  by  ioiline ;  it  is  therefore  iodphcHyldimethylpyrazolon, 
C|,HiiINf>,  and  its  chenjical  constitution  is  in  all  probability  the  fol- 
lowing : 

\  =  CH.I 
A 
CII,  -  N  I    I  C  =  0 
CH,  -  C  =  C  -  H 


*  Quoted  by  Starr  ia  his  Hygiene  of  the  Nunery,  Philadelphia, 

1888. 


It  crystallizes  in  colorless,  shining,  prismatic  needles ;  is  with  difficulty 
soluble  in  cold  water  and  alcohol,  more  readily  soluble  in  these  menstrua 
when  hot.  It  is  absolutely  tasteless,  and  has  no  especial  odor.  A  two- 
tenths-per-cent.  solution  of  this  body  does  not  prevent  fermentation  of 
grape-sugar.  Its  melting-point  is  16(1°  C.  Dr.  Munzer  has  studied  the 
effects  of  this  remedy  in  typhoid  fever  and  in  pulmonary  tuberculosis, 
diseases  whose  temperature  curves  are  well  established.  As  regards 
the  antipyretic  effects  of  this  compound,  Dr.  Munzer's  results  show  that 
it  corresponded  absolutely  with  that  of  pure  antipyrine,  a  fact  which 
might  be  expected  ;  for  it  is  probable  that  through  the  action  of  the 
hydrochloric  acid  of  the  gastric  juice  this  body  would  be  decomposed, 
and  we  might,  therefore,  with  reason  look  for  the  effects  of  antipyrine 
on  the  one  side  and  iodine  or  iodide  of  sodium  on  the  other.  Dr.  Mun- 
zer states  that  his  results  have  shown  him  that  in  all  probabilitv  such  a 
decomposition  actually  does  take  place.  He  adds  that,  in  doses  of  from 
seven  grains  and  a  half  to  twenty-two  grains,  marked  reduction  of 
temperature  is  produced,  which  is  accompanied  by  sweating,  but  with- 
out collapse  and  without  chills.  Pulse  and  respiration  are  slowed  in 
proportion  to  the  reduction  of  te'mperature,  while  the  pulse  becomes 
somewhat  fuller  and  respiration  somewhat  freer.  Eleven  different 
cases  are  reported  in  which  this  substance  was  used  as  an  antipyretic, 
the  general  result  confirming  the  supposition  above  announced  that  its 
action  is  identical  with  that  of  antipyrine.  The  urine  of  every  patient 
to  whom  lodantipyrine  was  given  showed  a  marked  iodine  reaction  after 
fifteen  to  twenty-two  grains  of  this  remedy  had  been  given,  while  the 
reaction  of  antipyrine  in  the  urine  with  nitric  acid  was  but  faintly 
marked.  If  a  perfectly  clear,  watery  solution  of  lodantipyrine  is  tested 
for  the  iodine  test  with  nitric  acid  and  chloroform,  a  negative  result  is 
obtained ;  but  a  positive  reaction  is  produced  when  either  the  solution 
or  the  nitric  acid  is  heated,  or  when  the  reagents  are  allowed  to  remain 
in  contact  for  half  an  hour.  It  would  therefore  seem  that  it  is  through 
the  action  of  nitric  or  hydrochloric  acid  that  the  iodine  of  the  lodanti- 
pyrine is  set  free,  and  the  author  reports  some  experiments  which  seem 
to  show  that  this  decomposition  of  lodantipyrine  actually  occurs  in  the 
stomach ;  so  that,  therefore,  the  therapeutic  action  of  this  remedy  is 
not  that  of  a  new  compound,  but  that  which  might  be  expected  from 
the  simultaneous  administration  of  antipyrine  and  iodine,  either  free 
or  in  the  form  of  a  salt.  It  thus  being  seemingly  established  that  this 
compound  possesses  no  antipyretic  effects  other  than  those  of  antipy- 
rine alone,  the  question  naturally  suggests  itself  as  to  whether  the 
iodine,  when  so  administered  in  combination,  differs  in  its  therapeutic 
effects  from  iodine  administered  alone.  Here  the  author's  experiments 
unfortunately  are  not  sufficiently  complete  to  admit  of  any  conclusion. 
He,  however,  reports  a  case  of  persistent  headache,  apparently  of 
syphilitic  origin,  which  was  rapidly  cured  by  the  administration  of  this 
compound,  while  a  case  of  acute  articular  rheumatism  is  stated  to  have 
been  entirely  relieved  from  pain  within  six  hours  of  the  administration 
of  the  first  dose.  Further  studies  evidently  are  desirable  before  any 
positive  conclusion  can  be  formed  as  to  the  effects  of  the  iodine  in  this 
composition. 

lodantifebrine  is  acetanilide  in  which  a  hydrogen  atom  has  been  re- 
placed by  iodine,  the  formula,  therefore,  being  CoU,INHC.jH,0,  and  its 
constitution,  in  all  probability,  the  following : 
CH 

A 
HC  I    I  CNH(C,H,0) 
HC  I    I  CH 

V 

CI 

Dr.  Ostermayer  prepared  this  sub.^tance  from  paraicidaiiilinc,  the 
product  being  with  dilficulty  soluble  in  cold  water,  in  alcohol,  and  ether  • 
readily  soluble  in  hot  alcohol,  and  especially  in  hot  glacial  acetic  acid. 
It  has  no  taste  and  no  odor,  and  melts  at  about  1815°  C,  and  in  two- 
tentlis-of-one-per-ccnt.  solution  the  substance  does  not  prevent  the  fer- 
mentation of  urine  or  of  milk  sugar.  The  author's  experiments  as  to 
the  action  of  this  substance  show  that,  as  an  antipyretic,  its  effects 
were  obsolutcly  negative,  and,  in  fact,  no  action  was  noted  to  follow  its 
administration  which  could  be  attributed  either  to  the  antifebrine  or  to 
the  iodine.  This,  of  course,  may  be  explicable  as  due  cither  to  non- 
absorption  from  its  insolubility,  or  even,  if  it  is  absorbed,  that  the  ad- 
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ilition  of  iodine  to  its  composition  has  destroyed  the  activity  of  the 
iintifebrine.  After  its  administration,  neither  iodine  nor  antifebrine 
could  be  recognized  in  the  urine — an  observation  which  seems  to  show- 
that  this  substance  is  not  absorbed  in  the  slightest  degree  by  the  ali- 
mentary canal,  for  tests  of  the  iodantifebrine  solution  give  both  tlie 
iodine  test  and  the  characteristic  antifebrine  reactions.  The  author's 
experiments,  therefore,  are  simply  valuable  as  having  removed  two  more 
substances  from  the  list  of  new  remedies  from  which  wonders  may  be 
expected. 

A  Literary  Course  for  Students  of  Medicine. — The  secretary  of  tlie 
Illinois  State  Board  of  He.ilth,  Dr.  John  H.  Ranch,  has  issued  the  fol- 
lowing circular,  dated  June  6,  1891 : 

There  is  a  demand,  from  medical  teachers  and  young  men  that  in- 
tend to  study  medicine,  for  a  literary  course  preparatory  to  the  study 
of  medicine.  Tliis  demand  has  been  met  by  a  few  of  the  literary  in- 
stitutions in  the  United  States,  and  it  is  hoped  and  believed  that  it  will 
be  much  more  generally  met  during  the  next  two  years.  The  following 
institutions  now  offer  science  courses  for  students  that  intend  to  study 
medicine,  or  that  intend  to  teach  or  otherwise  engage  in  biological 
work : 

1.  University  of  Wisconsin;  2.  University  of  Pennsylvania;  .■!. 
.Johns  Hopkins  University;  4.  University  of  Notre  Dame;  6.  Yale 
University ;  6.  Cornell  University  ;  7.  Princetgn  University ;  8.  Lake 
Forest  University ;  9.  Northwestern  University ;  10.  West  Virginia 
University;   11.  University  of  Kansas. 

As  must  be  obvious,  such  a  course  should  be  based  on  biology,  and 
should  include  thorough  work  in  this  science,  as  well  as  in  osteology, 
comparative  anatomy,  and  chemistry,  with  English,  French,  German, 
some  Latin,  clay  modeling,  free-hand  drawing,  mineralogy,  mathematics 
through  trigonometry,  physics,  mechanics,  logic,  general  and  pharma- 
ceutical botany,  and  (in  the  last  year)  psychology. 

It  is  of  course  understood  that  botany,  being  a  branch  of  biology, 
should  have  a  proujinent  place  in  the  course. 

The  catalogues  of  the  universities  mentioned  contain  the  lists  of 
studies  offered  in  their  science  courses. 

Such  a  course  should  extend  over  four  years.  This  will  involve  no 
loss  or  waste  of  time  to  the  student.  The  Illinois  State  Board  of 
Health  now  retiuires  that  students  of  medicine  matriculating  in  the 
autumn  of  1891  or  thereafter  must  study  medicine  four  years  and  must 
attend  three  courses  of  lectures,  no  two  in  the  same  twelve-month,  in 
order  to  obtain  a  license  to  practice  in  Illinois.  This  rule  will  apply 
also  in  some  other  States.  The  Illinois  State  Board  will,  however, 
recognize  a  thorough  course  in  science,  such  as  indicated  abiivc,  as 
equivalent  to  two  years'  study  and  one  course  of  lectures,  thus  enabling 
the  student  to  enter  the  second  class  in  the  medical  college.  This 
makes  the  full  time  of  study  six  years  in  the  literary  and  medical 
schools,  or  two  years  less  than  is  required  of  the  student  pursuing  a 
strictly  classical  course.  Not  only  will  time  be  thus  saved,  but  the 
science  student  will  be  much  better  prepared  to  enter  the  second  course 
of  the  medical  school  than  will  the  classical  student  to  enter  the  first 
year. 

The  Illinois  State  Board  wishes  to  make  up  a  science  course  that 
can  be  recommended  to  any  college  wishing  to  adopt  such  a  course,  and, 
having  but  little  time  to  study  the  subject,  I  desire  to  enlist  your  aid 
and  have  your  advice  in  the  matter  so  as  to  make  the  course  as  practi- 
cal and  as  beneficial  as  possible.  Will  your  faculty,  therefore,  make 
out  such  a  course  as  it  thinks  best  for  the  purpose,  and  send  it  to  the 
secretary  of  the  board  'i 

The  demand  from  medical  teachers  and  from  students  of  medicine 
having  been  met  by  some  universities,  must  be  met  by  all  that  would 
continue  to  hold  a  high  rank  as  educators  of  young  men  for  the  work  of 
life. 

The  New  York  State  Medical  Association. — At  the  eighth  annual 
meeting,  to  be  held  on  October  28,  29,  and  30,  1891,  at  the  Mott  Me- 
morial Hall,  fi'l  Madison  Avenue,  there  will  be  a  discussion  on  Acute 
Diffuse  Peritonitis,  to  be  opened  on  October  2l8t,  at  1  r.  M.,  by  Dr. 
Alfred  L.  Carroll,  propounding  the  following  questions,  to  be  answered 
in  writing:  I.  What  does  the  normal  histology  of  the  peritonaeum  teach 
us  of  its  physiological  purpose  ?     II.  Do  pathological  and  clinical  con- 


siderations warrant  the  separation  of  cases  of  acute  diffuse  peritoaitis 
into  different  classes,  some  infective,  others  not  so  V  III.  What  part 
do  micro-organisms  or  the  products  of  fermentation  caused  by  them 
play  in  the  pathogeny  of  different  forms  of  acute  diffuse  peritonitis? 
IV.  What  are  the  means  of  differential  diagnosis  between  various  forms 
of  acute  diffuse  peritonitis,  and  what  is  the  prognosis  in  each  ?  V.  In 
what  respects  are  the  therapeutic  indications  in  acute  diffuse  peritonitis 
modified  by  the  setiological  factors?  (a)  From  wounds,  contusions, 
rupture  of  the  bladder  or  some  other  viscus,  or  of  abscess  or  aneurysm  • 
perforation;  intussusception  or  strangulation;  typhlitis;  caries  of  bone; 
gall-stones ;  infection  in  the  course  of  lyraphangeitis.  (A)  From  f;ecal 
impaction  ;  extension  from  enteritis,  hepatitis,  or  disease  of  other  ab- 
dominal viscera  ;  in  dysentery  or  typhoid  ulceration  without  perfora- 
tion ;  incidental  to  paludal  or  exanthematic  fevers,  to  albuminuria, 
scurvy,  cardiac  disease,  rheumatism  ;  from  exposure  to  cold  and  damp  ; 
from  decomposition  of  intestinal  contents,  (c)  In  women  :  from  im- 
prudence or  exposure  during  menstruation  ;  extension  from  pelvic  peri- 
tonitis, perimetric  cellulitis,  metritis,  salpingitis,  oophoritis,  etc. ;  from 
gonorrha?al  infection ;  from  abortion ;  puerperal,  extending  from 
metritis  or  by  septicaemia;  sequent  to  abdominal  section,  (rf)  In 
children:  from  umbilical  phlebitis;  intussusception;  worms,  etc. 


To  Contribators  and  Correspondents. — The  attention  of  aU  whopurpott 
favoring  us  with  cormnunications  is  respectfully  called  to  the  follov^. 
ing: 

Authors  of  articles  intended  for  publication  under  the  head  of  "original 
contributimis  "  are  respectfully  informed  that,  in  accepting  such  arti- 
cles, we  always  do  so  with  the  understanding  that  the  following  condi- 
tions are  to  be  observed:  (i)  when  a  manuscript  is  sent  to  this  jour- 
nal, a  similar  manuscript  or  any  abstract  thereof  must  not  fie  or 
have  been  sent  to  any  other  periodical,  unless  we  are  specially  notifed 
of  the  fact  at  the  time  the  article  is  sent  to  us  ;  (S)  accepted  articles 
are  subject  to  the  customary  rules  of  editorial  revision,  and  will  be 
published  as  promptly  as  our  other  engagements  will  admit  of — icc 
can  not  engage  to  pulilish  an  article  in  any  specified  issue  ;  {S)  any 
conditions  which  an  author  wishes  complied  with  must  be  distinctly 
stated  in  a  communication  accompanying  tlie  manuscript,  and  no 
new  conditions  can  be  conmlered  after  tlie  manuscript  has  been  fiU 
into  the  type-setters'  hands.  We  are  often  constrained  to  decline 
articles  which,  although  they  may  be  creditable  to  their  authors,  are 
not  suitable  for  publication  in  this  journal,  cither  because  they  are 
too  long,  or  are  loaded  with  tabular  matter  or  prolix  histories  of 
cases,  or  deal  with  subjects  of  little  interest  to  the  medical  proj'ession 
at  large.  We  can  not  enter  into  any  correspondence  concerning  our 
reasoTUt  for  declining  an  article. 

All  letters,  wlietlier  i-ntendcd  for  publication  or  not,  must  contain  the 
writer's  name  and  addrtss,  not  necessarily  for  publication.  Xo  at- 
tention will  be  paid  to  anonymous  communications.  Hereafter,  cor- 
respondenti  asking  for  information  that  we  are  capable  of  givity, 
and  that  can  properly  be  given  in  this  journal,  tcill  be  answered  by 
number,  a  private  communication  being  previously  sent  to  each  cor- 
respondent informing  him  under  what  number  the  answer  to  his  note 
is  to  be  looked  for.  All  communications  not  intended  for  publication 
under  the  author's  name  are  treated  as  strictly  confdaitial.  We  can 
not  give  advice  to  laymen  as  to  jmrticular  cases  or  recommend  indi- 
vidual practitioners. 

Secretaries  of  medical  societies  will  confer  a  favor  by  keeping  us  in- 
f armed  of  the  dates  of  their  societies'  regular  meetings.  Brief  notifi- 
cations of  matters  that  are  expected  to  come  up  at  particular  meet- 
ings will  be  inserted  when  they  are  received  in  time. 

Newspapers  and  other  publications  containing  matter  which  the  person 
sending  them  desires  to  bring  to  our  notice  should  be  marked.  Man 
bers  oftheprofession  who  send  its  information  of  matters  of  interest 
to  our  readers  will  be  considered  as  doing  them  and  us  a  Jaror,  and, 
if  the  space  at  our  command  admits  of  it,  we  shall  take  pleasure  in 
inserting  tlie  substance  of  such  communications. 

All  communications  intended  for  the  tditor  should  be  addressed  to  him 
in  care  of  the  publishers. 

All  communications  relating  to  the  business  of  the  journal  thmdd  be  ad- 
dressed to  the  publishers. 
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ON   ULCERATIVE   DISEASE   OF 

THE   UPPER   RECTUM   AND   SIGMOID    FLEXURE. 

By    CHARLES   B.   KILSEY,   M.  D., 


I  WISH  to  call  your  attention  to-day  to  these  two  cases, 
which  you  will  find  of  great  interest  and  which  will  repay 
a  very  careful  study. 

You  see  here  two  men  of  about  the  same  age — forty 
years.  One  is  a  strong,  muscular  carpenter,  who  has  come 
to  us  from  the  South;  the  other  a  nervous,  slight  clerk. 
The  former  tells  us  tliat  he  was  taken  down  about  a  year 
ago  with  what  was  considered  at  his  home  an  acute  dysen- 
tery, that  he  was  in  bed  three  or  four  weeks,  and  that  he 
has  uever  recovered  ;  that  he  has  lost  during  the  past  year 
about  thirty  pounds  of  fiosh,  though  during  the  past  few 
weeks  he  has  regained  some  of  the  lost  weight;  that  he 
has  constant  and  almost  unbearable  pain  at  the  end  of  the 
spine  during  the  day,  but  is  free  from  it  at  night;  that 
he  has  six  or  eight  bloody,  slimy  stools  also  during  the 
day,  and  that  the  faecal  matter  which  he  passes  is  flattened 
and  tape-like,  but  that  he  is  not  troubled  with  passages  of 
any  kind  during  the  night.  Mark  the  effect  of  rest  in 
ulceration  of  the  rectum  I 

I  have  examined  this  man  with  my  finger,  and  the  ex- 
amination is  negative.  Since  he  has  been  in  the  hospital 
I  have  also  had  his  passages  saved  and  examined,  and  we 
are  able  to  verify  his  statements  concerning  them.  They 
are  a  mixture  of  blood,  mucus,  and  foul-smelling  pus,  and 
the  fjeeal  matter  is  flattened  and  ribbon-like. 

Take  now  the  history  of  the  other  case.  He  tells  me 
at  the  beginning  that  he  knows  he  has  a  stricture  of  the 
rectun).  He,  too,  l)as  been  suffering  for  about  a  year, 
though  his  troubles  came  on  gradually  and  not  suddenly, 
and  during  that  year  he  also  has  lost  about  thirty  pounds 
of  flesh,  but,  like  the  otlier  man,  he  has  regained  some  of 
it  during  the  past  few  weeks.  He  has  no  pain  at  any  time, 
thouirh  pain  is  what  has  brought  the  other  patient  to  us  for 
relief.  At  first  he  tells  very  much  the  .same  story  about 
his  passages  as  the  other  patient.  He,  too,  has  fre(iuent 
slimy  stools  and  misshapen  faeces,  but  when  wc  come  to 
<]ueRtion  him  more  closely  we  find  a  decided  difference. 
Both  go  often  to  the  closet;  but  this  man  passes  no  blood 
and  no  pus — only  a  tablespoonful  of  clear  mucus,  and  the 
stools  in  this  case  are  not  flattened,  but  are  lumpy  and  come 
away  in  irregular  pieces  of  varying  size  and  sliapo.  You 
see  liow  necessary  it  is,  with  the  most  intelligent  patients, 
to  be  exact  and  searching  in  your  ipiestions.  I  have  also 
examined  this  man's  rectum  with  the  finger  and  I  find 
nothing,  and  I  have  brought  the  patients  Ixfure  you  for 
further  examination  and  diaunosis. 

Both  of  these  men  represent  a  class  of  case  the  diag- 
nosis of  which  is  attended  by  as  much  difficulty  as  any- 
thing in  the  whole  range  of  medicine  <«r  surgery.  They 
come  under  the  care  of  physician  and  surgeon  alike,  and  it 


is  entirely  possible  two  examiners  of  equal  acumen  will 
differ  in  the  diagnosis.  In  fact,  I  am  about  to  differ  abso- 
lutely in  one  of  these  cases  from  a  man  whose  opinion  I 
thoroughly  respect  and  whose  honesty  is  unquestioned. 

We  are  here  in  the  presence  of  disease  of  just  that 
part  of  the  alimentary  canal  which  it  is  most  difficult  to 
examine — the  upper  part  of  the  rectum  and  lower  part  of 
the  sigmoid  flexure — of  that  part  which  can  neither  be 
reached  by  the  finger  from  the  rectum  below  nor  by  the 
hand  from  the  abdomen  above.  And  ulceration  with  strict, 
ure  of  this  part  of  the  bowel  is  more  dangerous  than  when 
lower  down,  where  the  rectum  is  more  firmly  attached  and 
less  movable.  One  of  these  patients  has  flattened,  tape- 
like stools.  A  stricture  in  this  part  of  the  gut  tight  enough 
to  cause  this  symptom  may  without  warning  cause  fatal 
intestinal  obstruction,  while  the  same  amount  of  constric- 
tion in  the  middle  or  lower  third  of  the  rectum  would  be 
devoid  of  immediati'  danger,  for  the  simple  anatomical 
reason  that  where  the  rectum  is  fixed  the  whole  expulsive 
force  of  the  body  can  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  fixed 
point  of  obstruction,  and  faeces  can  be  crowded  through  a 
passage  so  small  as  scarcely  to  be  noticeable,  while  in  strict- 
ure higher  up  the  expulsive  effort  may  easily  cause  a  bend- 
ing and  turning  of  the  gut  upon  itself  wliicli  shall  render 
the  obstruction  complete. 

Let  me   mention   a  case  which  will  convey  very  clearly 
what  I  mean. 


Two  years  since  a  patient  was  sent  to  me  for  an  examina- 
tion with  the  same  general  history  and  symptoms  that  these 
men  have,  only  he  was  iu  better  health  and  seemed  to  have 
less  serious  trouble.  He  passed  a  little  blood  at  times,  but 
there  was  no  deformity  in  the  stools,  and  there  had  been  little 
or  no  emaciation.  But  he  was  a  physician  and  was  troubled 
about  himself.  He  had  pain  deep  down  in  the  left  iliac  fossa 
at  the  lirim  of  the  pelvis,  and  he  was  convinced  that  the  blood 
and  mucus  in  his  stools  came  from  a  point  upon  which  he  could 
almost  place  his  finger  when  he  pressed  down  into  tlie  pelvis. 
I  examined  him  with  a  bougie,  and  a  good-sized  one  i)assed  with- 
out difficulty  ;  I  eximiined  him  from  above  and  could  detect 
nothing.  He  had  slight  hremorrhoidal  trouble,  and  it  was  sug- 
gested that  possibly  the  blood  might  come  from  tins.  He  did 
not  think  so,  but  asked  me  to  remove  them.  It  was  done,  but 
after  a  week  the  blood  reappeared.  I  then  suggested  an  ex- 
ploratory laparotomy,  wliich  he  declined,  and  1  did  not  urge  it, 
more  than  half  believing  the  trouble  transitory.  He  returned 
to  his  home  at  a  distance,  and  a  few  weeks  later  we  heard  of 
his  sudden  death  from  intestinal  obstruction.  The  autopsy  re- 
vealed a  small  cancerous  annular  stricture  in  the  lower  part  of 
the  sigmoid  flt-xurc. 

Are  either  of  these  patiints  in  the  same  danger .'  In 
I  -itli,  the  diagnosis  of  stricture  at  this  point  has  been  made, 
and  in  the  one  who  is  passing  only  mucus  the  ojunion  has 
been  given  that  the  disease  is  probably  malignant.  From 
that  opinion  we  shall  differ,  and  for  the  follow  ing  reasons. 
First  let  us  put  him  on  the  table  and  examine  him. 

Taking  a  No.  7  rectal  bougie  of  soft  rubber,  we  at- 
tach the  nozzle  of  a  Davidson  .syringe  to  it,  and  proceed 
to  pass  it  up  the  rectum.  I  did  this  yesterday,  and  had  a 
very  remarkable  sensation.  Tlie  bougie  went  up  about 
five   inches   and    ^t()pped,  as    it    iisiiiilU    dues   al    (luiI    point. 
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Water  was  injected  through  it  gently,  and  after  about  four 
ounces  had  been  thrown  up  there  was  a  sudden  giving  way 
of  an  obstruction,  which  frigiitened  me,  and  the  instrument 
was  withdrawn.  The  patient  had,  however,  experienced 
no  sensation,  and  after  -waiting  a  few  moments  I  took  the 
next  smaller  size  and  tried  again.  Again  the  same  obstruc- 
tion was  found  at  the  same  point,  and,  as  the  water  was 
gently  thrown  in,  the  same  sudden  overcoming  of  the  ob- 
stacle, but  this  time  so  distinct  that  the  patient  was  startled, 
and  inquired  anxiously  the  cause.  The  bougie  passed  on 
its  full  length.  The  cause  of  the  obstruction  which  so 
palpably  gave  way  under  the  pressure  of  the  water  I  do  not 
know.  I  never  appreciated  the  same  sensation  before,  but 
it  was  proi)ably  a  fold  of  mucous  membrane,  or  the  sudden 
unfolding  of  a  slight  invagination. 

That  examination  was  made  yesterd.ny,  and  we  will  now 
repeat  it  with  the  larger-sized  instrument  which  failed  yes- 
terday. You  see  it  is  stopped  at  the  promontory  of  the 
sacrum,  which  means  nothing,  and  we  have  recourse  to  the 
distention  with  water.  This  time  there  is  nothing  out  of 
the  ordinary.  With  the  usual  amount  of  pressure  the 
bougie  passes  its  full  length,  and  on  withdrawing  it  there 
is  no  blood  or  pus  upon  it  and  none  flows  from  the  anus, 
nor  has  the  patient  experienced  any  pain.  He  is  only 
mnch  surprised  that  we  should  so  easily  have  accomplished 
what  others  have  failed  to  do  and  have  assured  him  could 
not  be  done  because  he  had  a  stricture. 

Now,  has  this  man  any  symptoms  of  stricture  of  the  rec- 
tum !  None.  And  the  bougie  does  not  indicate  a  stricture. 
Had  he  well-marked  symptoms  of  stricture,  I  might  not 
put  much  weight  upon  the  fact  of  the  easy  passage  of  the 
bougie,  fur  that  is  only  twelve  inches  long,  and  a  stricture 
might  be  just  beyond,  or  the  stricture  might  have  been 
passed  by  the  bougie  without  our  detecting  it,  on  account 
of  its  large  caliber.  But  the  man  has  no  symptoms  of  any 
ulcerative  process.  His  bowels  act  irregularly  and  unsatis- 
factorily, it  is  true,  but  so  do  those  of  many  constipated 
men.  He  passes  iriucus  sometimes  three  or  four  times  a 
day ;  so  do  many  people  who  are  suffering  from  intestinal 
catarrh.  He  iloes  not  pass  pus ;  he  has  never  passed 
blood;  there  is  nothing  to  indicate  any  destructive  process 
in  the  bowel  ;  his  loss  of  weight  may  easily  be  accounted 
for  by  malassimilation  of  his  food  ;  the  bougie  fails  to  find 
any  obstruction  or  any  raw  and  bleeding  surface;  and  for 
these  reasons  we  tell  the  man  that  he  has  no  cancer,  that 
he  has  no  stricture  of  any  sort — in  fact,  that  he  is  suffering 
simply  from  a  very  common  but  very  intractable  affection, 
intestinal  catarrh.  We  shall  put  him  on  an  absolute  milk 
diet  at  a  venture,  give  him  small  doses  of  niori)hinc  with 
bismuth  for  a  few  days  to  allay  the  irritability  of  the  intes- 
tine, and  you  shall  see  the  result. 

Now  let  us  take  the  other  patient — the  one  tirst  de- 
scribed, who  is  passing  blood  and  pus.  In  this  case  also  it 
is  necessary  to  examine  the  upper  rectum  and  sigmoid  flex- 
ure, but  to  do  so  we  shall  not,  as  in  the  last  case,  make  use 
of  the  bougie.  What  we  most  wish  to  deterniine  here  is  not 
the  mere  existence  of  ulceration  and  stiiclute,  for  that 
we  know  from  the  symptoms,  but  the  character  nf  the  pro. 
cess,  whether  malignant   or  benign,  and  on  this   point  the 


bougie  can  give  no  light.  Again,  the  bougie  is  a  danger- 
ous method  of  examination  in  just  such  cases  as  these.  If 
an  obstruction  is  met,  even  the  usual  one  at  the  promontory 
of  the  sacrum,  we  dare  not  use  even  the  ordinary  amount 
of  force  necessary  to  overcome  it  for  fear  of  doing  fatal  in- 
jury, for  an  ulcerated  gut  may  be  torn  with  very  little  ap- 
parent pressure.  The  rent  does  not  occur  from  forcing  the 
bougie  through  the  stricture,  but  from  carrying  the  strict- 
ure onward  on  the  point  of  the  instrument  in  the  attempt 
to  pass  it. 

The  point  on  which  the  differential  diagnosis  as  to  the 
character  of  the  disease  in  this  case  will  rest  is  the  amount 
of  induration  and  thickening  at  the  ulcerated  point.  Have 
we  here  a  large  destruction  of  the  mucous  membrane,  with 
cicatiization  in  some  places  and  advancing  destruction  in 
others,  such  as  is  caused  by  dysentery ;  or  have  we  an  an- 
nular deposit  of  cancer,  from  which  is  coming  the  blood 
and  pus  ?  To  know  this  we  must  try  and  get  the  disease 
within  reach  of  the  finger,  and  for  this  purpose  we  will 
etherize  the  patient  and  pass  the  hand  into  the  rectum. 

While  this  is  being  done,  let  me  give  you  some  other 
information  about  the  patient  which  you  will  see  has  a  very 
direct  bearing  upon  the  possible  line  of  treatment. 

The  man  is  married,  has  four  small  children,  is  a  day 
laborer,  and  has  no  means.  He  can  not  even  remain  in  the 
hospital  any  length  of  time  for  treatment  lest  those  de- 
pendent upon  him  should  want.  He  has  come  North  with 
the  delusion  that  he  could  be  cured  in  a  week  and  return 
to  his  work.  The  problem  before  us,  therefore,  is  to  place 
a  man  who  is  too  sick  to  w-ork  into  condition  to  earn  a 
living  for  his  family  in  the  shortest  possible  time.  Now, 
supposing  that  we  find  here  simple  dysenteric  ulceration, 
what  are  we  to  do?  Ordinarily  the  treatment  would  be 
prolonged  rest  in  bed,  absolute  milk  diet,  and  local  applica- 
tions of  nitrate  of  silver  or  other  things — a  treatment  last- 
ing many  weeks,  and  holding  out  no  certainty  even  of  ulti- 
mate cure.  On  the  other  hand,  should  we  find  malignant 
disease  we  should  at  once  do  colotomy.  All  this  has  been 
thoroughly  explained  to  the  patient,  and  the  decision  has 
been  left  entirely  to  him.  He  knows  that  even  if  the  dis- 
ease be  non  malignant,  we  can  by  a  colotomy  put  him  back 
at  his  work  in  three  weeks ;  and  because  of  his  poverty  and 
the  family  dependent  upon  him,  he  has  chosen  that  method 
of  relief  rather  than  the  prolonged  and  uncertain  medical 
treatment.  So,  whether  malignant  or  non-malignaiit,  we 
shall  now  open  the  sigmoid  flexure  ;  but  first  we  will  try  and 
decide  which. 

Without  great  difficulty  I  distend  the  anus  and  pass  all 
four  fingers  aiicl  the  palm  of  the  left  hand  into  the  rectum. 
With  the  thumb  resting  against  the  perimeum  I  can  by 
strong  pressure  gain  an  inch  or  so  more,  and  in  this  way 
can  feel  about  seven  inches  of  the  gut ;  in  other  words, 
almost  the  whole  length  of  the  average  rectum.  Then  with 
my  right  hand  making  deep  pressure  in  the  pelvis  I  can 
bring  the  fingers  of  the  two  hands  together,  and  there  is  no 
new  growth  between  them — nothing  but  the  abdominal  mus- 
cles and  the  wall  of  the  gut.  Even  this  is  not  positively 
conclusive,  for  you  can  conceive  of  a  small  ring  of  cancer- 
ous deposit,  an  inch  or  so  in  width,  being  pu^hed  to  one 
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sile  in  advance  of  the  finders  in  the  rectum,  and  allowing 
the  two  lianis  to  come  in  contact  to  one  side  or  in  front 
..I  it  without  its  being  detected.  There  is  a  consider- 
:ililo  loop  of  gut  at  the  brim  of  the  pelvis  which  is  not  in- 
cluded in  this  examination,  and  can  not  be  without  passing 
the  entire  hand  and  wrist  into  the  rectum,  which  is  a  dan- 
gerous proceeding.  In  this  loop  there  may  be  a  cancerous 
stricture  which  will  escape  detection.  Still,  it  would  be  a 
small,  annular  mass  that  could  escape  detection  in  this  way, 
and  as  I  draw  rav  left  hand  out  of  the  bowel  you  perceive 
it  is  smeared  with  blood  and  foul  pus,  and  the  diagnosis  of 
non-malignant  ulceration  and  stricture  is  made.  In  addi- 
tion to  non  malignant,  we  can  also  say,  from  the  history, 
probably  dysenteric,  being  guided  in  this  by  the  history  of 
an  acute  commencement  of  the  disease  and  a  knowledge  of 
the  part  of  the  country  from  which  he  comes. 

At  the  risk  of  being  tedious,  I  am  going  to  dwell  a  mo- 
ment longer  on  the  indications  for  the  operation  in  this  case. 
The  operation  itself  is  no  novel  sight  in  this  clinic,  as  you 
know,  although  there  will  be  one  or  two  points  in  the  tech- 
nique of  this  one  to  which  I  shall  call  special  attention;  and 
it  is  much  better  you  should  all  clearly  understand  when  to 
do  the  operation  than  merely  to  watch  me  open  this  pa- 
tient's abdomen,  bring  the  sigmoid  flexure  out  of  the  wound, 
and  fasten  it  there.  You  are  all  practitioners ;  an  exactly 
similar  case  to  this  may  come  under  your  care  at  any  mo- 
ment ;  let  me  ask  yon  if  you  know  of  any  better  treatment 
for  this  case  than  cnlotomy  ?  Is  the  case  curable  by  any 
other  means  ?  Possibly.  Were  the  patient  able  to  give  us 
even  a  month  of  time,  other  means  would  certainly  be  tried, 
and  I  have  seen  them  succeed  in  just  such  cases.  Certain- 
ly I  should  not  do  this  colotomy  at  this  time  unless  the  pa- 
tient chose  this  treatment  after  a  thorough  understanding 
of  the  esse.  But  after  a  few  weeks  of  unsuccessful  medical 
treatment  I  should  just  as  certainly  strongly  recommend  it; 
and  I  am  willing  to  do  it  now,  because  I  know  it  will  at 
once  cure  his  disease  if,  as  we  suppose,  it  is  not  malignant. 
His  pain  will  cease  as  soon  as  the  gut  is  opened  and  the 
distal  portion  washed  out.  He  will  be  able  to  work  at  the 
end  of  three  weeks,  which  he  can  not  possibly  l)e  by  any 
other  plan  of  treatment.  The  operation  is  attended  by 
scarce  any  danger  in  his  general  good  condition  ;  he  will 
be  comfortable  after  it  is  done,  and,  should  he  desire  it,  the 
artificial  opening  can  be  closed  when  the  ulceration  is  healed. 
These  things  we  know  by  past  experience.  I  have  taken 
great  pains  in  many  of  these  eolotomies  to  have  the  class 
follow  the  after-histories  of  the  patients  and  hear  their  con- 
clusions in  their  own  words,  and  you  have  yet  to  hear  the 
first  word  of  dissatisfaction,  or  to  see  the  first  patient  de- 
sirous of  going  back  tf>  the  old  order  of  things.  I  have  a 
letter  here,  receive<l  this  morning,  from  one  of  the  patients 
operated  upon  just  a  year  ago  which  I  liave  brought  for 
your  benefit.  We  will  leave  out  the  thanks  and  ijive  you 
the  gist  of  the  whole  matter  :  "  The  artificial  anus  is  noth- 
ing. I  have  a  movement  from  It  every  morning  and  think 
nothing  about  it  the  rest  of  the  day.  I  would  not  go  back 
to  the  old  condition  of  things  for  any  amount  of  money." 
And  this  is  from  a  lady  in  the  higher  walks  of  life,  the  wife 
of  a  physician,  one  of  the   neatest  women   in   Iht  personal 


habits  I  have  ever  seen,  and  yet  one  who  had  suffered  many 
years  from  non  malignant  ulceration,  and  was  generally 
spoken  of  in  the  city  where  she  resides  as  "  the  lady  with 
the  air-cushion." 

Need  I  say  anything  more  ?  If  the  diagnosis  is  right 
in  this  case,  the  man  will  be  cured,  able  to  work,  and  in 
every  way  comfortable  in  a  few  weeks  after  this  operation; 
and  if  wrong,  the  same  procedure  is  doubly  indicated,  for 
then  we  are  dealing  with  malignant  disease. 

My  only  object  in  thus  dwelling  on  the  indications  for 
the  operation  in  this  case  is  to  do  away  in  your  minds  with 
the  old  and  popular  idea  that  an  artificial  anus  is  a  disgust- 
ing deformity  to  which  even  death  itself  is  preferable — an 
idea  which,  I  am  convinced,  those  of  you  who  follow  my 
clinic  for  any  length  of  time  will  abandon.  And  yet  this 
same  idea  governed  ray  own  practice,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  for 
many  years ;  and  I  count  now  more  than  one  death  which 
might  have  been  avoided,  and  much  suffering  that  might 
have  been  relieved,  had  I  but  accepted  the  plain  teaching 
of  the  experience  of  others  on  this  point  and  set  aside  my 
own  foolish  scruples. 

Proceeding  now  with  the  operation,  you  see  that,  after 
the  abdomen  is  opened,  the  sigmoid  flexure  presents  in  its 
natural  position.  In  this  particular  case  we  have  to  make 
an  opening  which  shall  be  eompletelv  efficacious  in  divert- 
ing the  flow  of  fajces  from  the  rectum,  and  which  shall 
entail  as  little  injury  to  the  gut  as  possible,  in  order  that 
we  may  close  it  in  the  future  with  as  light  an  operation  as 
possible,  should  it  be  found  desirable.  To  accomplish  the 
first  1  shall  introduce  my  silver  wire  under  the  gut,  as  usual, 
and  make  the  sharp  spur,  which  so  effectually  prevents  all 
subsequent  passage  of  faces  beyond  the  artificial  opening. 
To  provide  for  the  second,  I  shall  draw  the  gut  only  par- 
tially outside  the  abdominal  cavity,  shall  in  its  incision 
avoid  as  much  sacrifice  of  its  wall  as  possible,  and  gener- 
ally try  to  provide  an  outlet  for  the  fsecal  matter,  which 
can  be  closed  by  a  subsequent  plastic  operation  which  shall 
not  involve  an  opening  into  the  peritouajum.  1  have  ex- 
plained to  you  before  how  this  inguinal  incision  has  this 
advantage  over  the  lumbar — that  almost  any  form  of  artifi- 
cial anus  desired  can  l)c  made  at  the  choice  of  the  opera- 
tor, while  in  the  lumbar  operation  tlic  opening  must  always 
be  essentially  the  same. 

You  see  that,  as  the  gut  is  brought  to  the  surface  and 
the  suspensory  silver-wire  suture  passed  through  its  mesen- 
tery, one  longitudinal  band  is  in  a  most  favorable  position 
for  suture  to  the  skin.  After  a  few  silk  sutures  have  been 
passed  through  this,  you  see  that  I  can  bring  the  whole 
caliber  of  the  gut  above  the  cutaneous  margin  and  fasten  it 
there,  or  that  I  can  bring  only  half  the  caliber  out  of  the 
abdomen  and  fasten  the  gut  in  that  position.  The  latter 
is  what  we  shall  do,  and  the  results  in  these  two  cases  wo 
will  see  that  you  are  informed  of  later. 

Note, — Ten  days  after  operation.  Gut  opened  on  sec- 
ond day;  solid,  involuntary  evacuations  since.  Patient  up 
about  the  ward.  The  other  patient  on  milk  diet  markedly 
improved.     Kntire  cessation  of  muccms  discharges. 

Three  months  later.  The  patient  with  the  intestinal 
ratarrli  [)ractically  cured.     The  man  with  ulceration  rained 
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eiirht  pounds  iu  the  first  month  and  returned  to  his  home. 
A  subsequent  lettiT  reports  some  pain  and  discharge  still, 
but  no  trouble  from  tiie  artificial  anus,  which  he  has  be- 
come accustomed  to  and  does  not  regard. 


REMINISCENCES.* 
By   .JOHN   M.    FAKRINGTON,   M.  D.. 

BISGHAMTON.   N.  T. 

Fellow-members:  Time  in  his  ceaseless  round  has  add- 
ed another  year  to  our  lives  since  our  last  annual  meeting. 
We  are  asrain  assembled  to  make  history  and,  I  trust,  to  add 
somewhat  to  the  common  fund  of  experience  which  the  past 
twelve  months  has  given  us. 

Death  has  invaded  our  circle  and  taken  from  our  midst 
a  cherished  and  beloved  brother.  Dr.  A.  E.  Blair,  who 
died  at  the  threshold  of  a  promising  life  of  professional  use- 
fulness. Admonished  by  this  solemn  event,  may  we,  with 
renewed  diligence,  so  live  that  when  death's  sunmions 
■comes  to  us  we  may,  like  Dr.  Blair,  be  ready  for  the 
transition  to  that  better  country  where  the  years  of  eternity 
roll. 

In  planninit  to  fulfill  the  duty  devolving  upon  me  to-day, 
I  desired  to  present  an  essay  that  would  not  weary  you,  for 
this  is  not  the  time  or  place  to  read  tedious  histories  of 
eases,  or  dry  essays  upon  pathology  or  therapeutics,  and  1 
have  no  brilliant  operative  measures  to  report. 

I  fondly  hoped  that  a  brief  retrospect  of  personal  ex- 
perience in  the  study  and  practice  of  medicine  for  one  third 
of  a  century  might  not  be  devoid  of  interest  to  you,  who 
have  been  fellow-travelers  in  the  same  highways,  some  for 
a  longer  and  others  for  a  shorter  period  than  I.  Such  a 
theme  will,  of  course,  give  me  a  wide  range  of  latitude,  and 
I  shall  be  unable  to  dwell  long  upon  any  one  topic.  Be 
pleased,  therefore,  to  consider  what  I  shall  present  to  you 
to-day  as  a  hastily  drawn  bird's-eye  view,  as  it  were,  of  a 
panorama  dating  back  to  1853,  when  1  entered  the  office  of 
Dr.  Horace  Green  as  a  student,  and  the  year  following  com- 
menced the  attendance  of  lectures  at  the  New  York  Medi- 
cal College  at  the  session  of  1854  and  1855.  This  college 
was  located  on  Thirteenth  Street  ;  the  University  Medical 
College  was  at  that  time  on  Fourteenth  Street,  and  the  Col- 
lege of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  on  Crosby  Street. 

Many  changes  have  occurred  since  that  time.  The 
Bcllevue  Hospital  Medical  College  was  incorporated  some- 
what as  a  successor  to  the  New  York  Medical  Collcse,  which 
latter  was  closed,  I  think,  in  1865,  a  part  of  its  faculty — Pro- 
fessor Barker,  Professor  Doremus,  and  Professor  Peaslee — 
aiding  in  the  organization  of  the  new  school.  The  Tlniver- 
Hity  Medical  College  removed  to  Twenty-sixth  Street  oppo- 
site the  Bcllevue,  while  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Sur- 
geons moved  from  Crosby  Street  to  Fourth  Avenue,  corner 
of  Twenly-third  Street,  where  it  remained  until,  rc<'ontly,  it 
has  gi)ne  much  farther  up  town  to  new  and  greatly  enlarged 
facilities. 

*  The  anniiiil  address  of  the  retiiing  President  of  the  Urooiiie  County 
Mcdiuul  Society  at  the  annual  meeting,  held  at  Binghnmtun,  New  York, 
Oit.ilier  7,  1890. 


I  remained  in  New  York  city  until  February,  1859.  I 
enjoyed  very  valuable  opportunities  in  those  five  and  a  half 
years.  I  not  only  attended  three  courses  of  lectures  iu  the 
New  York  Medical  College,  but  availed  myself  of  the  ad- 
vantages ogered  at  the  cliniques  of  the  other  colleges,  and 
on  Saturdavs  witnessed  the  operations  at  the  hospitals. 
Also,  we  students  were  privileged  to  attend  the  very  inter- 
esting and  profitable  meetings  of  the  Pathological  Society 
and  the  Academy  of  Medicine.  I  knew  nearly  every  phy- 
sician in  New  York  city  either  personally  or  by  sight. 
Those  were  days  of  strong  rivalry  among  the  leadinir  sur- 
geons and  physicians  of  the  city,  and  especially  between 
the  members  of  the  several  medical  schools. 

The  great  men  of  those  times  have  most  of  them  passed 
from  this  life.  How  well  do  I  recall  the  classic  features  of 
.John  W.  Francis  !  Y'^ou  could  not  look  upon  him  without 
thinking  of  Benjamin  Franklin,  whose  face  in  print  Francis 
remarkably  resembled.  Dr.  Francis  was  a  genial  soul, 
known  and  honored  by  ever\body.  Then  appeared  also  the 
stout  form  of  Valentine  Mott,  the  honored  representative 
of  American  surgery.  How  we  students  enjoyed  his  clin- 
iques! And  what  to  us  would  have  been  repulsive  egotism  if 
said  by  others  of  their  own  work,  we  were  not  displeased 
to  have  him  speak,  as  he  frequently  did,  of  the  great  things 
that  Dr.  Mott  had  done,  for  we  knew  it  was  true,  and  we 
could  not  only  respect  but  applaud  him  even  though  his  re- 
marks seemed  to  smack  of  egotism.  Next  came  the  noble 
and  dignified  Alexander  H.  Stevens,  making  a  grand  trio; 
yes.  and  I  should  include  that  eminent  Quaker.  Isaac  Wood. 
These  men  composed  the  noblest  quartet  of  medical  men 
of  that  period,  and  I  am  justly  proud  that  I  have  their  au- 
tographs upon  my  Bellevue  Hospital  diploma. 

Were  I  to  name  others  ainong  the  highest  rank  of  tal- 
ent at  that  time,  I  should  place  Edmund  R.  Peaslee,  Alonzo 
Clark,  Horace  Green,  and  John  W.  Draper  as  the  next  quar- 
tet. There  were  at  that  time  many  rising  younger  men  who 
have  since  attained  an  altitude  that  has  made  them  con- 
spicuous as  leaders  among  their  associates — notably  John 
C.  Dalton  and  Fordyce  Barker.  This  list  might  be  extend- 
ed until  perhaps  one  hundred  names  could  justly  be  written 
of  th'>se  who  have  brought  honor  to  American  surgery  and 
medicine.  I  well  remember.].  Marion  Sims,  who  came  from 
Alabama  and  made  New  York  his  home.  He  was  often  at 
the  office  of  Dr.  Green,  and  I  came  to  know  him  well,  a  man 
whose  skill  in  his  specialtv  crowned  him  as  one  of  the 
world's  greatest  benefactors.  But  1  refrain  from  namirg 
more,  having  chosen  those  who,  to  my  mind,  ranked  high- 
est in  professional  position  and  merit.  It  is  true  that  since 
that  time  Frank  Hamilton  and  the  Flints  located  in  New 
York  and  were  at  once  rvcogni/od  as  the  peers  of  the  best 
talent  in  the  metropolis. 

I  graduated  iu  March,  1857,  and  in  the  same  month 
wasexarained  for  and  received  an  appointment  on  the  house 
staff  of  Bellevue  Hospital.  During  my  junior  period,  by 
consent  of  the  hospital  authorities,  T  visited  Europe.  I 
reveled  in  the  sights  of  Paris,  Versailles,  Londi>n,  Liver- 
pool, Manchester,  Dublin,  and  Edinl)urgh,  ilevoting  all  the 
time  I  could  to  visiting  the  hospitals.  1  had  letters  of  in- 
troduction to  Velpeau,  Trousseau,  Civiale,  and   Hieord,  of 
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Paris ;  to  Fergusson,  Ericbseii,  Lawrence,  Wilson,  Dr.  Henry 
IJennett,  and  others,  of  London  ;  and  Dr.  J.  H.  Bennett,  of 
Edinl'urijb.  I  also  saw  in  Paris  Malgaigne,  Jobert,  and 
Caseaux  ;  the  former  was  especially  very  cordial,  embracing 
niv  arm,  as  did  also  Civiale,  on  my  leaving  him.  I  attended 
a  meeting  of  the  Academie  imperiale  de  medecine,  July  28, 
1867.  Was  at  the  Ecole  de  medecine,  and  witnessed  the 
examination  of  the  students  for  their  degree  by  Barth, 
Bouchet,  and  Denonvilliers.  The  gowns  and  caps  of  the  pro- 
fessors made  them  appear  peculiar  to  me,  but  they  looked 
well  nevertheless.  Listened  to  a  clinical  lecture  by  M. 
Xelaton  at  the  Ilopital  des  cliniques  de  la  faculte  de  mede- 
cine. Saw  ^L  Civiale  perform  lithotrity  in  two  cases,  and 
visited  with  him  the  ward  where  he  had  twelve  beds  for  cal- 
culous disease,  and  saw  him  pass  several  bougies.  I  saw,  at 
Hotel  Dieu,  M.  Jobert  introducing  bougies  in  several  of  his 
cases.  I  found  Rieord  at  his  hospital,  surrounded  by  stu- 
dents, making  the  rounds  and  giving  clinic  talks.  I  handed 
him  ray  letter  of  introduction.  He  read  it,  and  then,  in  a 
very  kind  and  familiar  manner,  took  my  band  and  said  : 
"  Then  you  are  from  New  York  ;  how  do  you  do  ?  "  Never 
did  mv  mother-tongue  sound  so  welcome  as  it  did  to  me 
that  day,  as  I  had  not  heard  it  spoken  for  many  a  day. 
The  cordiality  of  Civiale  and  Malgaigne  I  can  never  forget, 
but  perhaps  it  is  peculiar  to  Frenchmen. 

I  don't  know  how  travelers  in  general  arc  impressed, 
but  the  Parisians  won  mv  heart  entirely.  They  were  uni- 
formly very  courteous,  kind,  and  obliging  in  everything,  and 
nothing  occurred  during  all  my  busy  experience  in  France 
to  make  me  feel  other  than  that  I  was  among  good  people 
and  friends.  From  Paris  I  went  direct  to  London,  which  I 
found  full  of  interest  to  me,  but  I  will  only  mention  those 
matters  that  pertain  to  our  profession. 

I  had  a  very  pleasant  little  visit  with  Mr.  Stanley,  -dVL- 
thor  oi  Diseases  of  Bone,  Sint]  with  Mr.  Lawrence,  the  re- 
nowned eye  surgeon  and  author.  He  gave  me  a  card  of  in- 
troduction to  Mr.  Coote,  of  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital, 
who  showed  me  many  courtesies  at  that  famous  old  hospi- 
tal. Here  I  saw  Dr.  West,  author  of  Diseases  of  Women 
and  Children,  in  charge  of  a  clinique  for  out-patients. 
Among  the  eases  presented  was  that  of  a  woman  who  came 
to  have  a  wooden  globe  pessary  removed  that  she  had  worn 
for  so  long  a  time  that  it  was  firmly  imbedded  in  the  tis- 
sues, and  Dr.  West,  after  making  several  ineffectual  efforts 
to  remove  it,  told  her  to  come  at  another  time  and  be  would 
have  an  instrument  prepared  to  screw  into  it,  and  thus  he 
would  be  able  to  withdraw  the  pessary.  I  met  also  at  this 
hospital  Mr.  Kirkes,  one  of  the  authors  oi Kirkes  and  PaijeCs 
Manual  of  Physiology,  and  Mr.  Paget,  whose  work  on  Sur- 
(jical  Patholtjrjy  had  become  one  of  our  classic  standards. 
.Mr.  Paget  operated  that  day  upon  a  cancer  of  the  li]),  and 
.Mr.  Coote  .removed  a  tumor  from  the  anterior  portion  of 
the  chest. 

Mr.  Fergusson  had  given  me  a  card  of  the  date  for  his 
operations  at  King's  College  Hospital.  Of  course  I  aimed 
to  be  there  on  time  to  witness  the  work  of  the  greatest 
living  English  surgeon,  if  not  of  the  world.  I  reached  the 
amphitheatre  just  in  time.  Fergusson  recognized  me  among 
the  students,  and  gave  me  a  smile  and  glance  of  recognition. 


His  perfect  coolness  and  adroitness  in  operating  filled  me 
with  admiration.  There  were  three  cases:  1.  Operation  for 
the  relief  of  procidentia  uteri.  2.  Amputation  of  the  hand. 
3.  Exsection  of  the  head  of  the  femur.  I  was  most  interested 
in  the  first  operation,  as  it  was  a  novel  one  to  me.  The  pa- 
tient was  an  elderly  woman,  long  past  the  menopause.  The 
case  was  an  extreme  one,  the  organ  almost  entirely  outside 
the  vulva.  Ferguson  said  as  there  was  no  further  use  for 
the  organ,  he  would  replace  it,  and  close  the  vaginal  orifice 
bv  vivifying  the  outer  edges  and  uniting  them  with  sutures. 
After  he  had  concluded  his  operations  he  made  some  re- 
marks upon  the  cases,  and  then  the  younger  surgeons  came 
forward  with  their  operations  of  a  minor  character. 

I  visited  the  University  College  Hospital,  by  iuvitatioii 
of  Mr.  Erichseu,  and  made  the  rounds  of  his  wards  witi» 
him.     He  was  very  affable  and  kind  to  mo. 

While  at  Edinburgh  I  was  taken  ill  and,  as  my  time 
was  limited,  t  was  unable  to  see  the  illustrious  Simpson, 
Miller,  and  Syme,  and  Dr.  J.  H.  Bennett  was  not  at  home. 
I  was  then  at  a  period  of  life  when  I  looked  with  special 
reverence  upon  those  eminent  men,  many  of  whom  were  the 
authors  of  the  text-books  I  had  used  as  a  student — physi- 
cians and  surgeons  whose  reputations  were  deseivedly 
world-wide,  honored  and  respected  by  the  medical  men  of 
every  nation.  To  see  these  men,  still  more  to  have  them 
take  me  by  the  hand  and  converse  with  nie,  was  one  of  the 
highest  gratifications  of  my  life.  I  was  charmed  with  the 
cordiality  of  these  distinguished  men,  shoWn  to  me  a  mere 
tyro  in  medicine,  having  but  just  obtained  my  degree. 

T  cherish  among  my  choice  mementos  the  handwriting 
of  those  grand  men  who  gave  me  memoranda  of  their  hos- 
pital appointments  for  operations,  cards,  etc.,  and  Erasmus 
Wilson  gave  me  a  little  popular  work  of  his,  entitled 
Healthy  Skin,  after  writing  my  name  and  his  presentation, 
on  one  of  the  front  blank  pages.  At  that  time  he  was 
forty-eight  years  of  ago  and  I  twenty-f'uir.  He  appeared 
so  much  younger  than  I  had  expected  to  sci^  him  that  I 
expressed  my  surprise,  knowing  that  he  was  the  author  of 
a  text-book  on  anatomy  that  had  been  used  in  our  colleges 
for  many  years.  He  said,  after  informing  me  what  his  age 
was,  that  he  thought  he  could  pass  in  a  court-room  as 
young  as  I,  and  perhaps  he  might,  as  he  showed  no  trace 
of  age,  having  a  florid  complexion  and  sandy  hair.  He  it 
was  who  afterward  paid  for  the  transportation  and  erec- 
tion of  the  Cleopatra  monolith  on  the  Thames  embankment 
in  London,  set  up  in  1878.  The  cost  of  the  enterprise  was 
about  ?;50,000.  It  was  on  August  12,  1857,  when  he  af- 
fixed a  date  in  the  book  he  gave  me.  lie  died  Augnst  ^. 
1884. 

At  Liverpool  I  obtained  the  appointment  of  surgeon  to 
the  ship  Sir  Robert  Peel,  and  had  a  most  delightsome  voy- 
age of  forty  days  to  New  York,  and  at  once  entered  upon 
my  duties  as  an  interne  of  Bellevue  Hospital,  where  1  re- 
mained a  year.  By  the  by,  I  must  tell  you  liow  I  came 
to  seek  a  hospital  appointment.  I  was  without  means  and 
desirous  of  securing  a  paying  practice  as  sonn  as  1  could, 
and  yet  was  inclined  to  believe  that  a  year  in  hospital 
would  be  a  good  investment,  and  render  my  ultimate  suc- 
cess in  private  practice  more  secure.     This  was  a  subjerl  of 
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too  much  importance  for  me  to  decide  hastily  or  without 
consulting  tnv  older  medical  friends  and  teachers.  I  there- 
fore sought  the  advice  of  physicians  of  large  experience 
and  those  who  had  achieved  success  in  professional  life.  I 
informed  them  of  my  aspirations  and  of  my  financial  status, 
or  want  of  status.  Yet,  when  my  conference  with  six  of 
them  was  over,  I  was  almost  as  much  in  a  quandary  as 
the  historic  donkey  which,  it  is  recorded,  starved  to  death 
between  two  bundles  of  hay  while  trying  to  decide  which 
one  to  appropriate.  Three  of  my  advisers  said.  Go  at  once 
into  general  practice  ;  you  will  get  a  fine  start  by  the  end  of 
the  first  year;  while  the  other  three  said,  Don't  fail  to  get 
the  benefit  of  hospital  experience ;  it  will  be  of  incalculable 
benefit  to  you  through  all  your  professional  life.  It  did 
not  lake  me  long  to  decide  after  I  had  traversed  tlie  pro- 
fessional life  <<v  history  of  my  good  advisers,  for  all  of  them 
were  ijood  friends  of  mine  and  wished  me  well ;  but  I 
learned  that  those  who  had  urged  a  hospital  service  upon 
me  knew  what  they  were  talking  about,  for  they  had  had 
the  advantages  of  hospital  practice,  while  the  other  advisers 
had  achieved  success  without  hospital  experience,  and  as- 
sumed that  I  could  do  likewise. 

T  decided  upon  hospital  work,  and  was  much  gratified 
to  learn,  after  the  competitive  examination,  that  I  was  one 
of  the  successful  candidates.  My  year  at  Bellevue  was  full 
of  interest  and  profit  to  me.  1  chose  one  of  the  surgical 
divisions,  and  the  variety  and  abundance  of  cases  embraced 
almost  everything  in  the  province  of  surgerj-,  and  our  col- 
leagues who  had  charge  of  the  medical  divisions  gave  me 
every  opportunity  to  see  whatever  they  had  of  interest  in 
their  wards.  The  Lying-in  Department  furnished  about 
five  hundred  births  during  the  year  I  was  at  Bellevue,  and, 
unfortunately,  we  had  a  grave  epidemic  of  puerperal  fever 
the  same  year. 

In  making  an  auto|)sy  of  a  case  of  peritonitis  I  received 
a  post-mortem  wound  that  gave  me  serious  trouble.  I  was 
attacked  with  a  severe  chill,  followed  with  a  high  grade  of 
fever,  the  glands  in  the  axilla  took  on  inflammatory  action, 
and,  as  erysipelas  was  prevailing  in  the  hospital  at  that 
time,  I  was  advised  by  the  visiting  stafiE  to  leave  the  hospi- 
tal until  my  trouble  was  over.  I  went  out  to  Tompkins 
County,  in  this  State,  and  visited  among  my  friends  until  I 
fully  recovered  from  the  effects  of  the  inoculation,  when  I 
returned  to  the  hospital  and  remained  until  the  end  of  my 
terra  of  service  as  house  surgeon.  I  then  married,  rented  a 
house,  and  opened  an  office  in  Thirty-eighth  Street,  New 
York  city.  I  obtained  an  appointment  at  the  Xorthwest- 
ern  Dispensary  on  Eighth  Avenue,  to  aid  me  in  gettinsr  ac- 
quainted in  that  section  and  prevent  n)e  from  growing  rusty 
by  inactivity.  Five  months'  trial,  if  it  did  not  eoi.firm,  at 
least  made  probable,  a  statement  that  had  once  been  made 
to  me — that  it  would  require  five  or  six  years  for  a  young 
physician,  unaided  by  association  with  an  established  prac- 
titioner, to  reach  a  point  where  he  would  be  able  to  make 
his  expenses.  I  was  unwilling  to  test  the  question  by  any 
longer  trial,  and  sought  a  countrv  location,  where  T  was  for- 
tunate enough  to  make  ex])enses  from  the  start,  and  soon 
had  a  fair  business  upon  my  hands.  For  twenty-seven  years 
[  cultivated  that  field,  save  one  year  that  I  spent  in  the 


United  States  service  during  our  late  civil  war  as  a  regi- 
mental surgeon. 

Were  I  to  give  you  a  history  of  those  laborious  years, 
you  would  grow  weary  as  well  as  I  from  their  recital. 
Some  present  to-day  have  spent  more  years  in  practice  than 
I,  and  those  of  you  that  have  had  less  are  well  aware  of  the 
aspirations  and  depressions  through  which  vou  have  passed 
— the  struggles  and  the  triumphs,  the  disappointments 
and  the  anxieties,  the  gratitude  and  the  ingratitude  that 
throng  the  life  of  the  busy  practitioner  of  medicine.  1  once 
prepared  a  paper  entitled  The  Shady  and  the  Sunny  Side  of 
the  Practice  of  Medicine,  which  I  presume  many  of  you 
have  seen,  as  I  mailed  to  most  of  the  members  of  our  so- 
ciety a  copy  of  the  iVew  York  Medical  Journal  in  which  it 
was  published.  In  that  article  I  presented  some  specimens 
of  the  alternate  shadows  and  sunshine  that  we  as  medical 
practitioners  are  called  to  experience.  I  presume  that  my 
own  experience  has  not  differed  widely  from  yours,  and  I 
will  not  therefore  enter  into  details.  I  might  select  some 
of  the  most  eventful  items,  but  the  time  at  my  service  to- 
day bids  me  to  refrain. 

To  the  question,  "  Is  the  practice  of  medicine  a  fail- 
ure ?  "  I  should  give  a  qualifieil  answer.  I  have  no  desire 
to  have  my  sons  study  medicine.  The  investment  of  the 
best  years  of  one's  life  must  be  given  to  efficiently  fit  one 
to  practice  medicine  and  surgery.  The  trying  responsibili- 
ties which  have  to  be  assumed,  the  anxieties  which  environ, 
the  weary  rides  in  stormy  and  inclement  weather,  the  l)ro- 
ken  nights'  rest  which  ultimately  so  seriously  undermine 
the  vital  powers,  are  factors  of  importance  in  deciding 
whether  the  financial  returns  are,  as  a  rule,  adequate  for 
such  sacrifice  and  service.     I  answer  promptly,  No  I 

So  large  an  amount  of  service  is  rendered  by  the  sur- 
geon and  physician  for  which  he  receives  no  financial  re- 
muneration. No  other  vocation  or  profession  does  so  much 
for  which  nothing  is  received.  Again,  our  profession  is 
overcrowded  ;  the  supply  is  far  in  excess  of  the  demand.  If 
all  of  the  charlatans  were  weeded  out,  legitimate  medicine 
and  respectable  practitioners  might  stand  a  better  chance  ; 
yet  we  must  submit  to  every  form  of  competition,  and  we 
may  as  well  be  resigned  to  it,  for  we  can  not  control  the 
freaks  and  tastes  of  our  poor  humanity.  We  must  accept 
the  situation  as  we  find  it.  Ours  is  a  country  where  the 
largest  liberty  is  allowed,  and  the  public  select,  as  they 
should,  their  medical  advisers.  Many  a  mountebank  rides 
in  a  coach  and  his  office  is  thronged  with  patrons,  while  his 
educated  and  conscientious  neighbor  may  be  struggling  for 
an  existence,  his  superior  merits  unrecognized  by  the  mul- 
titude. 

Dr.  R.  W.  Richardson,  of  London,  in  an  address  to  stu- 
dents of  medicine  and  young  physicians,  strikes  the  key 
for  the  explanation  in  part  for  this  state  of  tilings.  It  is 
because  as  yet  we  arc  compelled  to  acknowledge  that  thera- 
peutics at  least  is  not  an  exact  science  capable  of  demon- 
stration. I  quote  from  his  address:  "Did  yon  ever  meet 
with  a  practitioner  who  did  not  think  himself  the  most  suc- 
cessful of  practitioners?  Did  you  ever  meet  with  two  prac- 
titioners who  practiced  exactly  alike?  If,  then, all  are  suc- 
cessful after  a  fashion — and  1  believe  in  this  respect  we  are 
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each  of  us  '  much  of  a  muchness  ' — and  if  the  line  of  prac- 
tice pursued  by  each  of  us  is  not  on  an  equality  :  ergo,  our 
success  is  dependent  on  external  or  internal  natural  results 
which  we  universally  do  not  see  or  comprehend.  .  .  . 

'•  When  you  abuse  the  quack  for  his  impudence  and 
shallow  conceit,  call  to  mind  that  the  quack  flourishes  on 
your  weakness.  Recall  the  truth  that  in  astronomy  there 
are  no  quacks,  that  in  mathematics  there  are  no  quacks,  that 
even  in  simple  mechanics  .  .  .  there  are  no  quacks.  And 
why  ?  Because  the  men  of  these  occupations,  great  or  lit- 
tle, work  to  a  demonstration  and  are  paid  or  penaltied  ac- 
cording to  their  competency."  How  sage  the  advice  when 
he  adds:  "With  you,  the  first  pilgrims  in  the  narrow  path 
of  medicine,  it  rests  to  clear  up  these  difficulties  and  diti'er- 
ences ;  to  distinguish  the  natural  from  the  artificial  means 
of  cure ;  to  show  how  diseases  may  be  prevented  wholesale, 
and  to  look  upon  prevention  as  part  of  your  professional 
duty;  to  illustrate  how  diseases,  when  they  do  occur  by  ac- 
cident, are  removable  in  detail;  to  feel  that  neither  the  one 
nor  the  other  of  these  duties  is  the  least  or  the  greatest. 
To  sum  up  all  these  points  of  instruction,  two  sentences 
suflice  : 

Work  from  Nature;  she  is  your  only  authority. 
Work  by  induction ;  that  is  your  only  charier. 

I  would  not  advise  a  young  man  to  study  medicine  un- 
less he  has  at  command  sufficient  means  not  only  to  com- 
plete his  education  as  a  student,  but  to  thoroughly  equip 
himself  with  a  proper  library  and  surgical  instruments  and 
ready  cash  to  support  him  comfortably  until  his  practice 
yields  him  an  adequate  income  to  meet  all  his  responsibili- 
ties and  necessary  expenditures.  The  study  of  medicine  is 
full  of  inspiration,  more  especially  the  departments  of  chem- 
istry, anatomy,  and  physiology.  It  is  good  for  man  to 
know  himself.  Should  he  never  engage  in  practice,  the 
knowledge  obtained  in  its  study  will  be  a  joy  and  satisfac- 
tion to  him  all  through  life.  The  structure  and  functions 
of  this  wonderful  system  of  ours,  the  laws  of  animal  life, 
the  value  of  systematic  exercise,  a  knowledge  of  diet,  sani- 
tation, etc.,  all  follow  in  the  line  of  the  careful  study  of 
the  human  body.  But  I  have  allowed  myself  to  digress 
from  matters  of  personal  experience. 

A  little  over  four  years  ago  I  left  my  country  village 
home  and  came  to  this  city,  chiefly  to  find  an  easier  field 
of  labor.  I  have  found  what  I  sought  and  have  enjoyed 
the  .societ}"  of  my  new-made  professional  friends,  and  cher- 
ish you  as  brethren  indeed.  Side  by  side  we  are  plodding 
on  verj'  much  as  our  fathers  in  medicine  did,  and  I  under- 
stand that  many  of  the  members  of  this  society  are  the 
sons  of  physicians.  And  yet  on  some  points  great  ad- 
vances have  been  made  in  the  past  one  third  of  a  century. 
The  microscope  has  opened  u|>  a  wondrous  field  of  discov- 
ery, which  is  being  cultivated  with  valuable  results  by  many 
erudite  workers.  The  new  preparations  in  the  line  of  ma- 
teria mcdica  are  without  number  or  abatement  and  ])rofuse 
enough  to  bewilder  a  practitioner  who  shouhi  be  dis])osed 
to  test  them  all.  Most  of  them  soon  fall  into  oblivion,  but 
some  come  to  stay,  and  add  materially  to  our  armament 
against  disease. 

It   is   but   forty-three   and    forty-four    years    since   the 


greatest  discoveries  of  the  entire  century  were  made  in  the 
line  of  medicine.  I  allude  to  the  first  use  of  ether  in  1846 
and  chloroform  in  1847  as  anajsthetics — priceless  boons  to 
suffering  humanity  for  all  coming  time.  How  these  agents 
rob  operations  of  their  terror  and  make  possible  in  surgery 
what  was  heretofore  not  to  be  thought  of ! 

Professor  Lawson  Tait,  president  of  the  ]5ritish  Medi- 
cal Association,  at  its  recent  meeting  in  July  last  gave  spe- 
cial prominence  to  this  thought.  I  quote  from  his  address 
as  follows,  as  reported  in  the  London  Times:  "lie  said 
that  he  paused  in  wonderment  when  he  contemplated  the 
surgical  achievements  of  his  own  lifetime.  The  year  1847 
was  the  real  birthdate  of  their  work,  when  there  first  fell 
upon  man  that  gentle  slumber,  anticipated  in  the  beautiful 
legend  of  the  garden  of  Eden  when  Adam's  ril>  was  re- 
sected, but  which  was  not  brought  into  the  region  of  actual 
fact  till  that  memorable  night  in  Queen  Street,  when  Simp- 
son, Keith,  and  Mathews  Duncan  '  were  all  under  the  talde 
in  a  minute  or  two,'  to  quote  Simpson's  own  graphic  de- 
scription. What  had  gone  before  that  time  was  mere  grop- 
ing in  the  dark,  and  what  had  happened  since  could  never 
have  been  ventured  upon  but  for  that  greatest  of  all  human 
blessings — anajsthesia.  That  had  been  to  surgery  what 
the  motive  power  of  steam  had  been  for  the  arts,  manu- 
factures, and  for  commerce — it  had  revolutionized  every- 
thing in  connection  with  their  art.  And  yet  they  were  so 
accustomed  now  to  take  the  advantage  as  a  matter  of  course 
that  they  had  almost  forgotten  its  history.  They  were  apt 
to  ignore  the  fact  that  all  our  brilliant  advancements  of 
to-day  could  never  have  been  arrived  at  but  for  chloro- 
form— they  could  not  have  developed  the  splendid  work  of 
the  modern  ophthalmic  surgeon,  and  the  modern  develop- 
ment of  abdominal  surgery  never  would  have  been  dreamed 
of  but  for  the  genius  and  indomitable  fighting  qualities  of 
James  Young  Simpson,  who  thrashed  out  the  victory  of 
an;esthesia  and  gave  them  the  ansestlietic  which  for  more 
than  half  a  century  had  held  its  own  against  all  comers. 
This,  the  greatest  of  all  medical  triumphs,  at  once  broke 
down  the  barriers  which  had  hindered  the  development  of 
their  art,  and  a  vast'  change  in  surgical  practice  became 
apparent." 

But  I  must  not  weary  you.  The  great  ocean  of  medi- 
cal history  lies  before  us  ;  I  have  only  picked  up  a  little 
pebble  on  the  shore  » ith  which  to'  beguile  your  attention 
for  a  brief  half-hour. 

In  conclusion,  1  desire  to  thank  you  for  the  honor  con- 
ferred one  year  ago  when  you  placed  me  in  the  president's 
chair.  I  have  tried  to  serve  the  interests  of  our  society  as 
best  I  could,  and  am  grateful  to  all  who  have  so  kindly 
assisted  to  add  interest  to  our  meetings. 

In  returning  into  your  hands  this  honorable  ollice  1 
would  in  these  last  words  urge  you  to  cultivate  still  more 
the  fraternal  spirit  that  should  ])ervade  all  our  liearts  and 
firmly  unite  us  in  every  measure  that  tends  to  make  the 
duties  of  the  profession  we  have  chosen  for  our  life-work 
more  enduralile  and  enjoyable  by  the  sym])athy  and  good 
fellowship  of  our  meilical  brethren. 

Realizing  the  fact  that  none  of  us  are  infallible  or  free 
from  faults,  let  ub  look  charitably  upon  the  imperfections 
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or  undesirable  qualities  of  others,  and  strive  by  our  exam- 
ple to  strengthen  the  bonds  of  brotherhood  and  rejoice  in 
the  prosperity  and  sympathize  in  the  adversity  of  those 
who,  like  us,  are  earnestly  trying  to  properly  fill  the  mis- 
sion assigned  us  in  the  God-like  profession  we  represent. 
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FRACTUEES  AT  THE   ELBOW  JOINT.* 

By  THOMAS    H.    MANLEY,   M.  D. 

Fractures  which  open  into  or  implicate  the  articula- 
tion at  the  elbow  are  not  of  frequent  occurrence.  Although 
not  always  followed  by  serious  organic  changes  in  the 
arthritic  structures,  yet  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases  of 
traumatic  lesions  which  involve  the  bone,  regardless  of  how 
the  injury  may  be  treated,  the  normal  usefulness  of  the 
limb  is  usually  thereafter  considerably  diminished. 

A  fracture  at  the  elbow  joint,  as  elsewhere,  is  always 
attended  with  more  or  less  participation  of  the  soft  parts; 
those  structures  which  enter  into  the  composition  of  the 
joint  itself — the  synovial,  ligamentous,  tendinous,  muscu- 
lar, vascular,  and  neural — so  that  the  ultimate  perfect  or 
imperfect  consolidation  of  bone  may  be  a  matter  of  minor 
consideration  compared  with  the«  pathological  changes 
wrought  in  the  enveloping  and  adjacent  parts. 

Certainly  much  will  depend  on  the  skillful  and  intelli- 
gent application  of  sound  surgical  principles  and  assiduous 
attention;  but  even  with  this,  in  the  light  of  onr  present 
knowledge,  we  can  not  always  wholly  prevent 'atrophy, 
ankylosis,  paresis,  and  painful  swelling  resulting. 

The  advances  of  modern  surgery,  in  the  way  of  more 
efficient  haemostasis  and  prevention  of  wound  infection, 
have  made  but  little,  if  any,  impress  on  fractures,  except 
those  which  open  through  the  tissues. 

Free  incision  over  the  seat  of  fractures  is  not  a  permissi- 
ble procedure,  either  for  purposes  of  diagnosis  or  adjust- 
ment of  fragments;  hence,  in  this  region  of  the  elbow, 
where  the  evidence  of  fracture  is  often  so  obscure  and 
every  species  of  treatment  often  unsatisfactory,  antiseptic 
surgery  avails  us  nothing.  Accordingly,  we  are  thrown  back 
on  the  identical  resources  which  have  been  applied  for 
centuries,  and  we  possess  nothing  more. 

When  it  is  remembered  that  the  elbow  joint  is  the 
center  of  a  sextuple  action,  over  which  pass,  are  inserted 
into,  or  arise  from,  six  separate  sets  of  muscles,  which  are 
concerned  in  flexion  and  extension  of  the  forearm  and  of 
the  fingers  and  hand,  and  pronation  and  supination  of  the 
hand  and  wrist,  we  may  perceive  and  better  appreciate  tlie 
disastrous  consequences  whicli  may  attend  a  lesion  disturb- 
ing its  integrity. 

The  elbow  has  an  interesting  mechanical  construction. 
I'ractically  it  may  be  regarded  as  part  of  the  prehensile 
organ,  the  hand.  It  is  a  hinge  joint,  the  trochlea  being 
the  fulcrum,  the  forearm  and  hand  the  resistance,  and  the 

*  Read  before  the  Harlem  Medical  Association,  March  4,  1881. 


tendons  and  muscles  the  power.  Its  articulating  surfaces 
are  nearly  wholly  inclosed  by  bone.  Fifteen  muscles  and 
tendons  pass  over  or  into  the  heads  of  the  bones  at  the 
elbow.  This  joint  also  lodges  the  round,  rotatory  head  of 
the  radius.  Large  blood  trunks  and  nerves  pass  over  this 
articulation  on  their  vpay  to  the  forearm  and  hand.  The 
functions  of  this  joint  are  varied  and  complex,  and  it  im- 
parts a  greater  diversity  of  motion  than  any  other  in  the 
skeleton.  In  early  life,  when  organic  elements  predominate 
in  the  bone  composition,  when  the  articular  heads  are  re- 
silient and  clastii',  when  the  muscles  are  undeveloped  and 
the  ligamentous  supports  are  distensible,  a  simple  dislo- 
cation of  the  radial  head  or  of  the  humerus  may  occur;  but 
later  in  life,  when  the  demands  of  advancing  age  are  to  be 
supplied,  the  bones  have  consolidated,  the  coronoid  processes 
of  the  olecranon,  which  are  cartilage-tipped  till  the  tenth 
year,  have  become  firm  and.  resistant  by  the  acquisition 
of  a  calcareous  deposit,  and  dislocations  in  these  situations 
after  adult  age  is  attained  are  scarcely  possible  without  an 
associate  lesion  of  bone,  and  we  have  accordingly  what  is 
commonly  designated  a  fracture  dislocation. 

Independent  of  gross  bone  lesion,  fracture.  Or  fracture 
and  dislocation  at  the  elbow,  we  may  witness  lamentable 
consequences  attend  pathological  change  following  injuries, 
the  violence  of  which  has  been  sustained  by  synovial  cap- 
sule, the  blood-vessels,  or  the  nerves. 

Desault  reported  a  case  in  his  practice  of  gangrene  al- 
most immediately  following  a  violent  blow  on  the  flexure 
fold  of  the  elbow. 

A  most  painful  and  chronic  inflammation  of  the  cellular 
tissues,  followed  by  induration  and  thickening  of  the  super- 
imposed parts,  has  resulted  from  sprains,  and  not  a  few 
cases  of  paralysis  of  the  forearm  and  fingers  are  found  in 
surgical  literature  following  non-osseous  traumatisms  at  the 
elbow. 

Acute  synovitis  is  one  of  those  afi"ections  so  often  en- 
countered in  elbow-joint  injuries  which,  by  its  free  effusion 
into  the  capsule  and  great  pain,  masks  diagnosis  when  a 
fracture  is  suspected. 

We  may,  for  par()oses  of  description,  divide  those  fract- 
ures, on  an  anatomical  basis,  into,  first,  those  which  involve 
the  inferior  extremity  of  the  humerus,  and,  secondly,  those 
which  occupy  the  head  of  the  ulna,  and  compound  fractures. 
Many  authors  divide  and  subdivide  them,  giving  them 
a  most  complex  and  extended  classification,  which,  to  my 
mind  and  in  my  experience,  I  must  say,  can  serve  no  useful 
purpose  to  the  practitioner  who  is  called  on  to  deal  with 
them. 

Causes,  Active  and  Predlsposinr/,  which  iiiiii/  Inid  to 
Fracture  at  the  Elbow  Joint. —  Age  is  unquestionably  an 
important  factor,  for,  according  to  Malgaigne's  tables,  they 
occur  in  children  more  tlian  three  times  as  often  as  in 
adults. 

This  greater  liability  to  fracture  in  this  situation  in  early 
life  may,  perhaps,  be  partly  explained  by  delay  in  the  per- 
fect consolidation  of  the  osseous  centers,  thereby  favoring 
epiphyseal  separation  and  disorganization  of  bone. 

The  inferior  head  of  the  humerus  at  birth  being  com- 
posed of  four  independent   centers-— one  for  each  condyle 
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and  epicondyle,  one  for  the  trochlea,  and  one  for  the  emi- 
nentia  capitata — with  those  very  young  children  the  greater 
liability  to  fracture  may  be  partly  explained  by  delay  in 
the  ossitic  centers  consolidating,  hence  favoring  epipbvseal 
separation  or  disunion  of  bone  on  moderate  violence. 

Osteogenetic  processes  may  be  retarded  or  imperfectly 
completed  in  growing  children  who  inherit  or  acquire  a 
strumous  or  syphilitic  diathesis,  rickets,  or  any  other  con- 
stitutional malady  which  interferes  with  normal  processes 
of  nutrition,  so  that  when  direct  violence  is  brought  to  bear 
on  those  tuberous  buttresses  of  bone  at  the  elbow,  either 
by  a  severe  strain  or  twist,  or  when  the  force  has  been  trans- 
mitted through  the  humeral  shaft  from  above  or  the  fore- 
arm from  below,  the  bone  will  yield  at  its  weakest  point, 
or  where  concentrated  force  is  sustained. 

Although  not  having  ever  had  the  opportunity  of  see- 
ing or  examining  post  mortem  any  cases  of  this  variety  of 
lesion  in  early  childhood,  yet  I  am  convinced  that  the  real 
pathological  condition  in  the  majority  of  such  cases  is  lim- 
ited to  the  epiphyseal  junctions,  and  in  this  view  I  am  sup- 
ported by  several  distinguished  authorities  of  a  past  genera- 
tion and  of  our  own  times. 

In  the  growing  youth  the  immediate  sequelae  of  a  fract- 
ure at  the  elbow  are  not  so  distinctly  accentuated  as  with 
the  adult. 

The  bones  are  not  so  brittle,  the  periosteum  is  much 
thicker,  the  soft  parts  are  very  clastic,  and  the  recuperative 
processes  are  at  the  climax  of  their  activity. 

Fractures  at  the  elbow  joint  in  adults  are  always  the  re- 
sult of  great  and  direct  violence,  particularly  wrhen  their 
situation  is  in  the  liead  of  the  humerus. 

I  have  never  but  once  witnessed  a  fracture  which  in- 
volved the  condyles  in  the  matured  female,  although  in  early 
childhood  they  are  as  commonly  encountered  in  one  sex  as 
the  other.  I  know  of  no  case  recorded  of  fracture  in  mid- 
life of  the  supra-condyloid  variety,  implicating  the  capsule 
or  ligaments,  whicl;  was  induced  solely  by  muscular  con- 
traction. 

.\ltho-i2h  there  is  some  analogy  of  action  in  knee  and 
elbow  joints,  there  is  in  reality  but  little  in  structure  and 
function.  The  quadriceps  extensor  is  a  powerful,  active 
muscle,  which  serves  the  double  purpose  of  mainlainir.g  the 
trunk  on  the  femora  and  performs  a  prominent  part  in  loco- 
motion. 

The  knee  has  a  powerful  tendinous  and  ligamentous 
development;  per  contra,  at  the  elbow  the  triceps  extensor 
cubiti  serves  but  a  subsidiary,  passive  part,  and  possesses 
in  contractile  strength  but  little  more  than  one  half  of  that 
exercised  by  its  antagonists  anteriorly,  the  biceps  and 
brachialis  anticus.  Hesides,  the  surfaces  of  the  elbow  joint 
are  maintainol  in  position  and  protected  from  displacement 
and  violence  by  a  peculiar  conformation  and  adjustment  of 
osseous  structures,  l>y  which  the  articulating  surfaces  of  the 
trochlea  are  interlocked  and  largely  enveloped.  That  part 
of  the  joint  least  inclosed  by  the  sigmoid  plate  of  the  ole- 
cranon, when  the  arm  is  in  a  |)osition  of  forced  extension, 
lies  beneath  an  immense  mass  of  muscles. 

Direct  and  considerable  force,  accordingly,  are  necessary 
to  occasion  fracture  here. 


In  the  adult,  violent  blows  or  falls,  in  which  the  momen- 
tum is  received  and  diffused  through  the  bones,  lead  to  fract- 
ure. In  one  case  which  came  under  my  observation  the  pa- 
tient was  a  painter,  who,  in  falling  from  a  ladder,  threw  out 
his  elbows  to  save  himself.  Another  was  kicked  by  ahorse. 
In  another,  a  machinist,  his  forearm  was  caught  in  a  swiftly 
revolving  pulley,  and  by  a  combination  of  a  twist  and  press- 
ure the  spongy  end  of  the  humerus  was  badly  fractured. 
Five  of  my  cases  were  the  result  of  railroad  accidents,  and, 
as  might  be  expected,  the  soft  parts  suffered  extensive  con- 
tusion and  violent  wrenching.  Others  entered  hospital  with 
similar  histories. 

In  every  instance  in  which  we  had  the  genuine  supra- 
condyloid  fracture  —  the  sus-condylitnne  of  Malgaigne — 
there  was  a  history  of  a  direct  crushing  force,  in  which  it 
seemed  that  the  wedge-shaped  edge  of  the  coronoid  process 
of  the  olecranon  had  split  and  sundered  the  condyles  from 
the  shaft. 

In  four  simple  fractures  of  the  olecranon  which  I  have 
treated  there  was  very  slight  separation  of  the  fragments, 
and  but  little  impairment  of  motion  followed  treatment. 

Fracture  of  the  external  condyle  of  the  eminentia  capi- 
tata may  be  caused  by  transmitted  force  from  the  hand 
through  the  radius,  with  or  without  laceration  of  the  exter- 
nal, lateral,  and  orbicular  ligaments. 

Fracture  of  the  internal  condyle  is  of  most  frequent  oc- 
currence. Being  a  more  superficial  projection  of  bone,  it 
is  greatly  exposed.  Besides,  as  it  is  composed  mainly  of 
cancellous  elements,  it  offers  but  feeble  resistance  to  con- 
centrated and  well-directed  force,  that  vsiriety  which  must 
be  always  applied  to  detach  this  jutting  buttress  of  bone. 

Compound  fractures  with  or  without  dislocation,  when 
involving  the  elbow  joint  and  disorganizing  moic  or  less 
the  head  of  the  humerus,  in  pre-antiseptic  time  were  usually 
regarded  as  conditions  justifying  immediate  amputation. 

It  requires  terrible  violence  to  so  mutilate  and  disor- 
ganize as  to  lay  bare  the  interior  of  the  joint  and  shatter 
bone. 

Compound  fractures  are  of  unusual  occurrence,  but  are 
of  extreme  gravity  under  any  circumstances.  Though  hav. 
ing  had  opportunities  to  observe  many  bone  lesions  and 
dislocations,  besides  having  seen  more  than  a  thousand 
fractures,  I  have  met  with  but  four  compound  fractures 
opening  into  the  elbow  joint  in  the  living,  or  those  in  whom 
any  possible  prospect  of  saving  the  limb  was  entertained. 

Fracture  dislocations,  so  called,  at  the  elbow  joint  we 
observe  when  the  ligaments  have  been  torn  cxte  :8ively  or 
stretched.  There  arc  no  special  reasons  why  they  should 
be  separately  classified,  inasmuch  as  partial  luxation  of  a 
bone  is  a  common  concomitant  of  every  species  of  fracture 
which  occurs  in  close  proximity  to  a  joint  and  lacerates  its 
ligaments. 

In  those  fr.ictures  which  extend  into  the  articulation 
and  in  which  blood  blends  with  the  synovia  there  may  be 
symptoms,  local  and  general,  of  a  most  threatening  charac- 
ter, which  must  lie  met  and  ilealt  with  according  to  indi- 
cation. 

In  the  category  of  elbow  fractures  here  described  their 
limit  superiorly  will   be  the  apex  of  the  condyloid  ridges, 
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and  interiorly  the  radial  tuberosity  with  the  lowerraost  mar- 
gin of  the  articular  surface  of  the  olecranon.  In  other 
words,  those  bony  structures  only  which  are  couccrned  di- 
rectly in  joint  movement. 

Morbid  Anatomy  in  Fractures  at  the  Elbow  Joint,  and 
Pathological  Changes  observed. — The  conditions  of  the  parts 
immediately  involved  by  a  trauinatisra  most  conspicuously 
extending  into  the  bony  structure  at  the  elbow  vary  accord- 
ing to  the  precise  seat  of  lesion ;  its  extent,  duration,  and 
complications;  the  physical  state  of  the  patient,  and  the 
means  adopted  to  aid  Nature  in  her  efforts  at  restoration. 
Coincidently  with  fracture,  surgical  pathologists  tell  us, 
and  we  ourselves  observe,  the  macroscopical  conditions 
are  such  as  we  find  in  a  fracture  elsewhere  in  the  skeleton. 
There  will  be  a  disorganization  of  bone,  with  more  or  less 
displacement  of  the  fragments;  free  hieraorrhage  from 
their  ends,  which  will  be  greatly  increased  if  tlie  osseous 
structures  gave  way  with  a  sharp  cleavage,  and  if  in  dis- 
placement they  tore  through  any  of  the  neighboring  larger 
vessels. 

This  haemorrhage  will  diffuse  itself  under  the  perios- 
teum, between  the  muscle  sheaths,  along  the  theca  of  the 
tendons,  and  beneath  the  integuments.  It  will  be  found  in 
varvinf  degrees  of  fluidity,  according  to  circumstances. 
We  will  tind  muscles  lacerated,  ligaments  ruptured,  and, 
when  the  joint  is  compromised,  the  cartilaginous  end  of 
the  bones  split  or  fissured.  The  nerve-trunks  or  their  larger 
branches  share  in  the  general  mutilation,  and  may  be  found, 
in  different  situations,  rent  in  two,  or  perhaps  torn  away, 
by  the  jagged  ends  of  the  bones.  Should  immediate  shock 
have  passed  away,  the  sanguineous  effusion  will  be  large 
and  the  tissues  en  masse  will  be  stained  a  deep  crimson. 

In  a  general  way  it  will  be  found  that  the  normal  rela- 
tions of  the  parts  have  been  greatly  changed  by  laceration 
and  by  displacement,  and  by  the  large  extravasate  into  ad- 
jacent tissues. 

The  patient  having  reacted  from  shock,  Nature  proceeds 
to  the  work  of  repair;  and,  now  we  enter  upon  the  second 
phase  after  injury — the  first  stage  of  the  reparative  process. 

Should  the  patient  be  cut  off  by  some  intercurrent  mal- 
ady, or  sink  from  secondary  complications  at  this  time  and 
an  opportunity  for  examination  of  the  injured  part  be  per- 
mitted, we  will  notice  the  profound  changes  which  have 
taken  place  in  the  space  of  a  few  days. 

The  joint  is  often  immovably  ankylosoi!,  tlie  integu- 
ments over  the  fracture  deeply  ecchymosed  and  every- 
where swollen  and  glassy,  but  not  oedematous.  On  divis- 
ion, the  lips  of  the  incision  widely  separate,  and,  as  the  in- 
cision is  deepened,  the  tissues  everywhere  give  issue  to  a 
bloodstained,  fibroplastic  exudate.  The  muscular  tissue  is 
soft  and  Habby,  and  the  oily  elements  of  the  medulla  min- 
gle with  the  free  transudate.  The  periosteum,  considerably 
thickened,  is  of  a  soft,  velvety  consistence. 

Little  change  i.s  observable  in  the  bone  at  this  stage, 
except  that  it  now  lies  imbedded  in  a  mass  of  intlamniiitory 
exudate,  through  which  may  be  seen,  in  those  parts  most  ac 
ccssible  to  the  eye,  long,  red  streaks,  like  budding  ca[)illa- 
rics.  What  is  now  most  striking  is  the  liomogeneity  of 
the  plastic   exudate,  which  seems  to   have  indisLiiminatcly 


bound  together  the  muscles,  fascia,  vessels,  lymphatics, 
nerves,  and  exposed  ends  of  bones  into  one  cohesive  mass. 

When  the  third  and  final  stage  is  reached  of  repair,  the 
discoloration  of  the  cuticle  has  mostly  disappeared. 

Nothing  remains,  except  the  peculiar  yellow  stain  aris- 
ing from  a  decomposition  of  the  iron  pigment  of  the  blood 
in  the  process  of  liberation  and  absorption.  The  extreme 
tumefaction  Jias  vanished,  but  there  lingers  yet  considera- 
bli'  fullness  at  the  seat  of  fracture  and  about  the  joint  itself. 

The  elbow  remains  ankylosed  in  varying  degrees  and 
refuses  to  bend  much  beyond  the  angle  it  assumed  imme- 
diately following  the  fracture. 

The  digital,  metacarpo-phalangeal,  radio-carpal,  and 
ra<lio-ulnar  movements  are  not  so  free  and  pliant  as  normal, 
and  from  the  elbow  down  there  is  an  evident  and  marked 
discrepancy  between  the  contour,  outline,  and  size  of  the 
sound  and  injured  limb.  On  making  a  section  of  the  parts, 
traces  of  recent  hyperplasia  remain. 

Adhesions  are  present  as  numerous  as  ever,  though  now, 
not  having  been  disposed  of  by  the  absorbents,  they  have 
undergone  fibrinous  changes,  and  become  firm  and  inelastic. 

Coming  to  the  vascular  structures,  we  shall  often  dis- 
cover evidences  of  pathological  changes  in  the  walls  of  the 
deep-seated  veins,  which,  arising  from  a  phlebitis  and  a 
hyperplasia  of  tissue,  have  in  places  effected  a  rigidity  of 
the  vessels  and  a  narrowing  of  their  lumina. 

At  the  seat  of  fracture,  particularly  when  extending  into 
the  joint,  we  shall  discover  unmistakable  traces  of  intiam- 
malory  changes  in  the  bone  itsell',  the  periosteum,  the  cap- 
sule, and  connective  tissues. 

We  may  perceive  that  the  head  of  the  bone  is  unevi-nly 
enlarged,  that  the  process  of  ossification  was  but  incom- 
pletely performed,  and  that  the  segregation  of  the  histo- 
logical elements  at  the  time  of  consolidation  was  but  im- 
perfectly completed,  so  that  even  the  soft,  plastic  elements 
of  the  provisional  callus  have  not  been  absorbed,  nor  have 
the  calcareous  elements  assumed  anything  like  the  anatom- 
ical arrangement  of  new  bone. 

These  are  a  few  of  the  more  common  morbid  changes 
seen  during  the  reparative  processes  of  the  fracture  at  the 
elbow  joint.  They  are  those  of  ordinary  fracture  seen  else- 
where, plus  complications  arising  from  implication  of  con- 
tiguous parts,  and  it  is  this  which  gives  to  those  injuries 
their  serious  significance. 

With  a  view  to  a  proper  comprehension  of  the  prin- 
ciples by  which  we  should  be  guided  and  for  the  purpose 
of  enabling  us  to  predict  probable  results,  it  may  be  well 
to  notice  some  of  the  more  pronounced  pathological  phe- 
nomena in  Nature's  etibrts  at  reconstruction.  The  first  is 
the  presence  of  hiemorrhage,  either  into  the  loose  connect- 
ive tissue  or  into  the  articulation. 

In  a  healthy  individual,  provided  no  large  vessel  has 
been  (^|M•Iu•il  by  a  spiculum  of  bone,  this  should  occasion 
no  trouble,  for  we  know  that  in  fractures  of  the  patella 
and  in  many  instances  of  severe  sprains  and  contusions  of 
the  knee  joint  there  is  often  a  copious  effusion  of  blood 
into  the  synovial  capsule,  which  undergoes  disintegration 
ami  absiirpticin  without  the  slightest  detriment  to  the  articu- 
l.itidii.      Ill  iici-  li;emorrhage  in  itself,  in  moderate  amount. 
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when  speedily  absorbed  here,  should  not  constitute  an  ob- 
stacle to  restoration  of  function.  But,  unfortunately,  at 
the  elbow  joint  I  ara  contident,  when  the  extravasate  is 
abundant  and  the  patient  is  of  adult  age  or  beyond  it, 
either  it  fails  of  complete  absorption  and  organizes,  or  else 
it  acts  as  an  irritant  and  gives  rise  to  a  low  grade  of  inflaui- 
ination. 

The  active  cellulitis  which  arises,  as  an  ordinary  se- 
quence of  an  extensive  fracture  which  directly  compromises 
the  elbow  joint,  is  attended  with  considerable  swelling, 
pain,  and  stiffness,  so  that  it,  both  directly  arid  indirectly 
— though  it  i:pay  be  an  associate  element  of  repair — is  a 
source  of  danger  to  the  future  integrity  of  the  joint;  di- 
rectly, by  so  distending  the  parts  as  to  obscure  diagnosis 
and  prevent  the  adaptation  of  a  proper  appliance,  and  in- 
directly by  its  pressure  on  the  synovial  membrane,  so  as  to 
excite  cell  proliferation  and  organic  changes. 

The  veins  are  so  compressed  that  the  circulation  through 
them  is  languid,  and  a  phlebitis  is  developed,  which  pursues 
a  chronic  rebellious  course.  The  nerves  share  with  the 
blood-vessels  and  absorbents  the  consequences  of  tension 
and  pressure.  Lymphangeitis  arises,  and  neuritis,  with  im- 
pairment of  sensation  and  partial  inhibition  of  the  reflexes. 
Trophic  changes  in  distant  parts  mark  the  pathological 
state  in  the  nerve  cylinders. 

As  a  sequence  of  their  complex  and  diversitied  patho- 
logical phenomena,  which  are  modified  or  aggravated  ac- 
cording to  circumstances,  which  have  reference  to  what 
have  already  been  mentioned,  the  joint  seldom  or  never 
quite  regains  its  former  strength  and  mobility. 

Diagnosis. — The  diagnosis  of  fractures  involving  the 
elbow  joint  is  often  an  impossibility,  both  immediately 
after  injury  or  at  a  more  remote  date. 

The  classical  symptoms  of  fracture — increased  mobility 
with  deformity — are  often  wholly  absent.  With  young 
growing  children,  however,  the  case  is  different,  as  they 
have  but  a  very  thin  layer  of  fat,  if  any,  interposing  be- 
tween the  skin  and  bone;  and  as  their  muscular  system  is 
but  poorly  developed,  the  bony  prominences  lie  very  super- 
ficially, so  that  the  contraction  of  the  muscles  does  not 
rigidly  fix  the  frairments;  hence  one  can  usually,  without 
much  difficulty,  differentiate  or  locate  the  fracture.  Even 
here,  with  tliem,  however,  tlie  bone  lesion  may  defy  us  to 
unmask  it.  I  have  seen  more  than  one  case  in  children 
when  I  was  in  ignorance  of  the  positive  nature  of  the  fract- 
ure, if  there  indeed  were  any.  If  the  broken  bone  be  not 
displaced  and  there  be  considerable  tumefaction,  the  diffi- 
culties arc  nearly  insurmountable.  This  is  the  predicament, 
particularly  when  the  lad  conceals  his  infirmity  for  a  few 
davs,  or  when  the  parents  imagine  that  the  arm  is  simply 
bruised  and  considerable  time  ela[)ses  before  the  case  is 
seen. 

Whether  properly  adjusted  or  not,  a  fracture  in  early 
youth  glues  together,  oftentimes  in  a  very  short  period, 
80  firmly  that  it  will  reipiire  considerable  f<irce  to  separate 
the  fragments. 

Now,  with  the  adult,  especially  the  female,  with  a  ro- 
tund, plump  arm,  the  Hexor  muscles  in  a  state  of  spasmodic 
contraction,   the   injured   region   terribly   sensitive   to   the 


sliixhtest  manipulation,  and  with  the  entire  absence  of  any 
deformity,  we  may  have  a  condition  before  us  which  will 
defy  surgical  art  to  elucidate. 

We  might  ask.  Why  not  antesthetize,  render  the  patient 
unconscious  to  pain,  and  relax  the  muscles?  But  piacti- 
tioners  have  not  always  the  means  of  reimbursing  an  asso- 
ciate for  giving  the  narcotic,  even  though  he  is  accessible. 
The  patient  may  and  has  the  right  to  refuse  it.  And,  after 
all,  even  under  the  coma  of  pulmonary  anicsthesia,  yet  we 
may  fail  to  locate  with  precision  the  fracture,  or  even  say 
with  certainty  or  not  whether  the  case  may  be  one  of  violent 
wrench  or  contusion,  in  which  the  soft  parts  have  sus- 
tained rupture  or  laceration,  the  ligamentous  structures 
having  wiven  wav,  or  pos<iblv  one  or  more  muscles  having 
been  torn  from  its  attachments. 

Without  question,  violent  injury  to  large  nerve-trunks 
passing  over  the  joint  may  excite  some  tetanic  contractions 
of  the  muscles  and  neuralgic  pains,  when  this  is  associated 
with  extensive  tumefaction.  When  the  fracture  passes  hori- 
zontally across  the  triangular  condyloid  plate  there  can  be 
no  difficulty  in  diagnosis,  nor  when  either  a  condyle  or  epi- 
condyle  is  separately  broken  off.  The  same  is  true  of  the 
olecranon.  Atraumatic  solution  of  continuity  of  this  bone 
can  scarcely  escape  detection  when  limited  to  the  triangu- 
lar space,  occupied  externally  by  the  subcutaneous  bursa. 

Those  sharply  hooked  angular  lianges  of  the  olecranon, 
which  in  extreme  flexion  and  extension  of  the  forearm  are 
lodged  in  the  anterior  and  posterior  condyloid  fossie,  may 
be  fractured  and  wholly  escape  detection. 

We  have  very  few  accessory  aids  to  diagnosis  in  elbow- 
joint  fractures.  There  is  often  no  characteristic  deformily 
or  displacement,  no  distinctive  pain,  no  subjective  or  ob- 
jective symptom  pathognomonic  of  traumatic  bone  lesion. 
Happily  for  the  patient  and  practitioner,  in  those  ob- 
scure cases  an  absolute  diagnosis  is  immaterial,  and  hence 
we  should  be  cautious  when  we  are  in  doubt  not  to  inflict 
unnecessary  violence  in  endeavoring  to  reach  a  diagnosis 
by  aid  of  manipulation. 

Prof/nosis. — Having  examined  somewhat  cursorily  into 
the  structural  composition  of  the  elbow  joint,  its  mechanical 
action,  and  its  structural  arrangement,  we  may  easily  appre- 
hend that  an  extensive  solution  of  bone  continuity  by  acci- 
dent may  lead  to  most  serious  results  so  far  as  perfect  les- 
toration  of  function  is  concerned,  or  even  preservation  of 
limb  or  life  itself  when  the  fracture  is  of  a  compound  ohar- 
ai'ter. 

It  is  scarcely  possible  to  fracture  the  lower  articulating 
end  of  the  humerus  without  such  violence  as  must  inevita- 
bly inflict  considerable  destruction  to  contiguous  parts,  to 
the  musculo-spiral,  internal  cutaneous,  median,  or  ulnar 
nerves,  which  are  so  lodged,  some  on  the  torn  sjnovial 
membrane  or  periosteum,  that  they  can  not  always  escape. 

The  ligaments  arc  lacerated,  the  muscles  in  close  prox- 
imity to  the  shattered  bone  suffering  violent  tension  or 
contusion.  Many  of  the  numerous  arterial  branches  and 
venous  radicles  which  course  freely  through  the  superin- 
cumbent tissues  give  way  in  every  direction,  and  blood 
filters  into  the  loose  connective  lissue>  bclwein  I  ho  muscle 
sheaths  and  into  the  joint  itself. 
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Aceordinsl}-,  in  a;iviu<f  a  prou;Dosis,  the  uliimate  re- 
placement and  consr)lidation  of  bone  may  he  but  a  minor 
consideration,  for  there  can  be  no  question  that  not  infre- 
quently, when  osseous  restoration  is  complete  at  thf  seat  of 
injury,  yet  serious  impairment  of  function  often  remains. 

An  important  nerve-trunk  divided  or  lacerated,  the  nor- 
mal ijrip  of  the  hand  and  tingers  is  much  enteebled  or  lost. 
There  is  numbness  of  the  integument,  and  trophic  implica- 
tion is  manifest  by  a  wasting  of  the  muscles,  fat,  and  cellu- 
lar tissues. 

When  the  vasomotor  nerves  have  been  compromised 
there  is  a  hm-ruid  blood-flow  through  the  peripheral  vascular 
channels;  the  fingers,  hand,  forearm,  and  elbow  itself  are 
swollen,  either  through  a  free  transudate  or  diapedesis  from 
the  vascular  system,  or  else  as  the  result  of  an  unabsorbed 
plastic  exudate.  When  high  inflammatory  action  super- 
venes, there  is  an  immense  expression  from  the  congested 
vessels,  spreading  far  and  wide  in  every  direction,  which, 
in  this  situation,  is  singularly  prone  to  resist  absorption, 
but.  contrariwise,  undergoes  tibrous  organization,  and  if  left 
uiiilisturbed  will  quickly  and  permanently  bind  everything 
in  its  immediate  neighborhood  into  one  immovable  mass. 
This  is  particularly  the  case  in  adult  age,  though  seldom 
so  rapid  or  complete  in  children.  This  is  why  a  more 
favorable  prediction  in  one  than  the  other  when  this  un- 
toward event  occurs. 

When,  however,  there  is  simple  epiphyseal  separation  in 
a  young  child,  without  joint  implication,  recovery  is  rapid 
and  complete. 

The  full  consideration  of  compound  fractures  does  not 
come  within  the  scope  of  this  essay,  as  it  embraces  the  deal- 
ing with  and  treatment  of  flesh  wounds;  prognosis  in  those 
lesions,  in  the  present  instance,  will  be  omitted. 

From  the  foregoing  consideration>,  it  seems  to  me  that 
•with  fractures  at  the  elbow  joint  we  must  always  regard 
them  as  most  unfortunate,  as  wholly  beyond  our  power  to 
remedy  without  some  crippling,  weakening,  or  deformity, 
with  limitation  of  strength  and  function  ;  in  fact,  they  must 
be  classified  with  the  Colles  or  intracapsular  fractures  at 
the  hip  joint,  which  are  invarial>ly  followed  by  well- 
marked  pathological  changes  and  permanent  impairment  of 
function. 

In  support  of  the  views  herein  enunciate<l,  with  refer- 
ence to  prognosis  in  this  class  of  injuries,  I  have  consulted 
some  of  the  American,  English,  and  French  authors. 
Oross  says  :  "  Fractures  of  the  lower  extremities  of  the  hu- 
merus, involving  the  elbow  joint,  are  especially  liable  to  be 
followed  by  severe  inflammation  of  the  synovial  membrane, 
extensive  effusion,  ankylosis,  and  deformity.  ]']ven  in  the 
simple  forms  of  these  injuries,  where  the  treatment  is  skill- 
fully conducted,  there  is  great  danger  of  unfavorable  re- 
sults." Packard  says:  "Fracture  of  the  lower  end  of  the 
4iunicriis  is  common  in  children  up  to  the  tenth  year.  Its 
course  and  results  arc  apt  to  be  very  bad.  Severe  synovitis 
is  common,  and,  though  actively  combated,  not  running  a 
high  course,  a  certain  amount  of  stiffness  is  always  induced. 
This,  as  a  general  rule,  is  often  overcome,  but  there  is  al- 
ways left  a  tendency  to  pain  and  weakness.  Inflammation 
following  fracture  here  occasionally  tends  to  serious  results. 


damage  to  the  nerve  tissue,  laceration  of  the  blood-vessels, 
and  abnormal  development  of  callus.  I'rosjnosis  is  grave, 
by  reason  of  the  obstacles  which  oppose  reduction,  by  dan- 
ger of  the  implication  of  the  radial  articnlation." 

Hamilton,  in  his  masterly  work  on  fractures  and  dislo- 
cations, sj.eaks  unequivocally  of  the  sorions  results  which 
frequently  follow  fractures  in  the  vicinity  of  the  elbow 
joint,  lie  tells  us  that  he  has  ''  witnessed  paralysis,  anky- 
losis, and  gangrene  follow  tlieu),"  and  he  cites  a  rase  in  his 
own  practice  in  which  stiffness,  atrophy,  and  weakness  xi-- 
sulted  ;  lieside?,  he  relates  an  interesting  case  in  which  a 
suit  for  malpractice  was  instituted  against  a  respeottd 
practitioner,  in  whose  practice  the  patient  developed  dry 
gangrene  of  the  little  and  ring  fingers  from  the  pressure  of 
a  fragment  on  the  ulnar  nerve.  In  conclusion  he  warns 
against  giving  a  premature  or  too  sanguine  prognosis. 

Sir  Astley  Cooper  sa\s  that  •'  while,  in  the  majoritv  of 
cases  in  early  life,  fair  use  of  the  limb  will  attend  fractures 
at  the  condyloid  end  of  the  humerus  after  treatment,  yet  a 
guarded  prognosis  should  be  always  rendered,  as  a  wasting 
and  crippling  of  the  limb  are  occasionally  seen,  regardless 
of  the  skill  and  attention  bestowed." 

Thomas  Bryant  likewise  expresses  himself,  and  says: 
"Fractures  of  the  condyles  of  the  humerus  ir.to  the  joint 
are  always  grave  accidents,  and  are  always  followed  by  stiff- 
ness in  the  joint." 

Malgaigne  says:  "The  prognosis  is  not  without  gravity, 
not  to  speak  of  the  accidents  which  may  follow."  Quoting 
from  Mettegia,  he  tells  us  that  this  surgeon  saw  tetanus  de- 
velop after  a  fracture  opening  into  the  elbow  joint,  and, 
though  the  limb  was  amputated,  the  patient  died  in  con- 
vulsions. The  swelling  may  threaten  gangrene.  Non-cn- 
solidatioii  and  deformity  are  not  infrequent  sequelae. 

Fano,  speaking  on  the  same  subject,  declares  that  "the 
great  difficulty  to  motion  following  is  the  frequency  of  de- 
formity, from  the  substitution  of  an  angle  salient  outward 
for  the  normal  salient  inward;  hence  an  impediment  to  full 
flexion  in  this  articulation." 

Dupuytren,  Dcsault,  lioyer,  Larrey,  and  Chassaignac,  in 
their  various  learned  brochures  and  treatises  on  traumatic 
bone  lesions,  express  themselves  in  a  similar  tenor  when 
discussing  elbow  fractures. 

Many  authors,  contemporaneous  and  ancient,  give  little 
or  no  space  whatever  to  the  question  of  prognosis.  My 
own  experience  had  long  since  led  me  to  regard  those  fract- 
ures directly  involving  the  elbow  joint  by  participation  of 
the  condyles  as  among  the  most  serious  and  unfortunate 
which  the  human  skeleton  can  sustain,  and  all  the  authors 
with  singular  unanimity  agree  that  this  accident  is  a  grave 
affiiir. 

Trealinent. — Althor.gh  the  best  results  will  not  always 
reward  our  efforts  in  the  treatment  of  every  description  of 
fracture  at  the  elbow  joint,  yet  very  much  depends  on  tho 
energetic  application  of  juiiicions  measures  for  the  purpose 
of  hasteniii-r  union  and  securing  the  best  jiossible  functional 
results,  for  without  this  ai-tive  and  intclliecnt  intervention 
on  the  part  of  the  surgeon  a  crippled,  useless  limb  will 
surely  result,  or  a  complication  will  arise  winch  may  de- 
mand its  immediate  sacrifice.     In  ordinary  fractures  ii  few 
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simple  principles  are  to  be  observed,  so  readily  of  applica- 
tion and  easy  of  comprehension  that  even  in  our  own  time 
in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  the  "natural  bone-setter"  still 
does  a  thriving  business. 

fie  has  no  pretensions  to  scientific  knowledge,  but  seems 
to  be  guidod  by  common  sense,  and  often  he  has  good  re- 
•  suits,  as  has  many  times  been  attested  to  by  impartial  and 
competent  observers. 

The  general  directions  given  in  fracture  are  to  first  re- 
adjust the  fragments;  secondly,  immobilize;  and,  thirdly, 
to  give  them  rest  by  some  retentive  dressings.  Unhap- 
pily, the  first  two  of  these  directions  must  be  ignored  in 
serious  fractures  at  this  hinge  joint.  The  young  or  inex- 
perienced practitioner  in  his  first  case  of  fracture  through 
the  lower  end  of  the  humerus  will,  perhaps,  find  himself  in 
a  quandary.  He  sees  the  overlying  tissues  enormouslv 
swollen,  with  the  joint  immovable,  and  the  slightest  move- 
ment of  the  forearm  gives  most  agonizing  pain.  His  pa- 
tient positively  refuses  to  permit  manipulation.  Discover- 
ing none  of  the  classic  symptoms  of  fracture,  he  may  take 
chances  on  a  liniment  and  bandage,  and  tells  his  patient 
be  has  probably  a  bad  sprain  or  contusion.  Perchance  he 
sees  nothing  more  of  his  man  until  a  notice  for  a  malprac- 
tice suit  is  served  on  him  when  the  joint  is  firmly  anky- 
losed. 

Finding  excessive  tumefaction  with  extreme  riaiditv  on 
motion  when  the  seat  of  fracture  is  above  or  below  the 
epiphyseal  line  of  the  humerus,  the  primary  indications 
will  be  best  fulfilled  by  depletory  measures,  which  will 
arrest  inflammations  and  excessive  vascular  engorgement, 
such  as  free  leeching,  topical  applications,  cold  or  warm,  or 
a  comfortably  adjusted  bandage  and  suspension  of  the  arm. 

If  ether  is  given  in  adjustment,  great  caution  must  be 
observed,  as  much  harm  may  be  done  by  too  free  ma- 
nipulation. The  arm  should  remain  in  a  rectangular  posi- 
tion, or  a  near  approach  to  it,  with  such  variation  in  treat- 
ment, modified  as  circumstances  in  each  individual  case 
will  indicate.  When,  however,  there  is  deforniitv  in  chil- 
dren or  others  at  the  time  of  injury,  immediate  reduction 
may  be  easily  etfected,  and  the  primary  dressings  should 
include  the  adjustment  of  splints. 

When  the  leg  or  forearm  is  fractured  and  painful  swell- 
ing ensues,  one  instinctively  places  it  in  the  flexed  or  semi- 
flexed posture.  The  flexor  muscles  in  every  region  of  the 
body,  except  the  back,  are  by  all  odds  the  most  powerful. 
The  relaxation  of  these  muscles  contributes  powerfullv  in 
preventing  spasm  and  relieving  tension  on  the  fragments. 
Hence  we  can  understand  the  great  value  of  the  double 
inclined  plane  in  fracture  through  both  bones  of  the  leg, 
ancl  the  reason,  too,  why  the  flexed  or  semiflexed  position 
of  the  forearm  is  generally  preferred  in  all  fractures  at  the 
elbow,  except  tliose  through  the  olecranon,  attended  with 
displacement,  when  we  can  comprehend  why  the  extended 
position  is  the  most  appropriate. 

The  forearm,  then,  is  usually  flexed  and  the  hand  placed 
between  pronation  and  supination.  Now,  various  kinds 
of  material  are  recommended  for  splints — mineral,  vege- 
table, and  animal ;  plaster  of  I'aris,  leather,  wood,  tin,  zinc, 
and  felt. 


I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that,  although  the  g\p- 
sum  bandage  is  the  most  economical  and  popular,  it  is  also, 
in  bad  fractures  at  the  elbow,  the  most  unrelialile,  and  I  am 
confident  that  more  cases  of  ankylosis  and  deformity  fol- 
low since  its  introduction  than  were  seen  in  the  days  when 
the  surgeon  applied  his  own  mechanical  skill  in  the  con- 
struction of  such  splints  as  various  cases  required.  A  plaster 
bandage  is  scarcely  dried  before  it  slackens,  and  in  order 
to  readjust  the  limb,  when  it  most  needs  rest  it  must  be 
jolted  and  shakcu  in  the  sawing  of  the  plaster  and  lifting 
the  arm  out  of  the  mold;  while  with  the  divided  splint  we 
may  from  day  to  day  slacken  the  bandage  in  the  presence 
of  swelling,  and  after  its  subsidence  tighten  without  dis- 
turbance to  the  fracture. 

I  am  well  aware  that  many  will  take  exception  to  my 
advice  with  respect  to  not  always  applying  a  permanent 
adjustment  at  the  prim^iry  dressing,  but  I  contend  that,  in- 
asmuch as  a  splint  can  servo  no  useful  purpose  when  there 
is  an  interlocking  or  impaction  of  the  fragments,  none 
should  be  employed.  Xay,  every  sort  of  pressure  which 
may  embarrass  the  circulation  must  l>e  removed  and  the  pe- 
ripheral or  deep  vessels  in  no  way  compromised  by  dan- 
gerous or  needless  pressure. 

We  shall  not  infrequently  be  called  to  cases  which  are 
apparently  severe  contusions,  followed  by  a  celiuJMr  inflam- 
mation and  perhaps  a  traumatic  arthritis. 

Witb  a  case  of  this  description  it  is  always  well,  in  its 
early  stages,  to  treat  it  as  a  fracture,  and  the  patient  should 
be  apprised  of  this  being  a  possibility,  which  we  have  made 
ample  provision  for. 

.V  few  surgeons  prefer  the  extended  position  in  elbow- 
joint  fractures,  although  a  large  number  recommend  the 
rectangular.  Without  question  the  latter  position  favors  a 
more  free  circulation,  relaxes  the  muscles,  and  tends  to  a 
more  perfect  adaptation  of  the  fragments ;  besides,  if  an- 
kylosis ensue,  it  leaves  the  most  useful  limb. 

As  ankylosis  is  so  prone  to  follow  these  fractures,  sur- 
geons have  for  a  long  time  been  exercised  with  the  ques- 
tion of  how  to  obviate  it,  some  advising  almost  immediate 
passive  movement  with  a  view  of  preventing  subsequent 
stiffening,  while  others  wait  for  the  proverbial  forty  days. 

If  we  admitted  that  forty  days  were  necessary  for  the 
perfection  of  osseous  union,  then,  indeed,  to  disturb  the 
developing  callus  bv  any  sort  of  manipulation  would  be 
worse  than  folly.  But  it  has  been  laid  down  by  Hunter 
and  other  observers,  long  since,  and  has  been  particularly 
verified  by  the  late  Sampson  Gamgee,  that  fractures  of 
bones,  like  lesions  of  the  soft  parts,  unite  by  two  distinct 
processes :  by  primary  and  secondary  union  ;  in  the  former, 
wholly  without  callus,  in  a  few  days;  in  the  latter,  by  cffu 
sion  of  plastic  material,  hyperplasia  of  cell  elements,  and 
condensation  of  osseous  material;  not  unlike — exclusive  of 
the  lime  salts — ordinary  cicatricial  tissue,  or  the  cement 
substance  which  Nature  elaborates  to  seal  and  close  in 
breaches  of  continuity . 

In  fractures  of  the  elbow,  Hamilton  directed  that,  "after 
seven  days,  or  even  earlier,  passive  motion  should  be  com- 
menced and  perseveringly  employed  until  cure  is  accom- 
plished." 
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Allis,  of  Philadelphia,  on  the  contrary,  takes  strong 
ground  against  both  the  flexed  position  of  the  forearm  and 
early  motion. 

Boycr  says  :  "  Since  the  days  of  Hippocrates  the  semi- 
flexed position  of  the  forearm  is  usually  adopted  ;  though," 
he  adds,  "  in  sundry  cases,  on  theoretic  grounds,  the  atti- 
tude of  full  extension  would  seem  the  most  appropriate; 
but  it  is  unsupportable  to  the  patient,  and,  should  ankylosis 
follow,  he  would  be  seriously  incommoded." 

Dupuytren  immobilized  the  joint  for  a  month  before 
passive  motions  were  begun.  De  la  Mottc  waited  for  two 
or  three  weeks. 

Astley  Cooper  recommended  passive  movements  from 
the  fifteenth  day  in  children,  or  after  the  third  week  in 
adults,  with  a  view  of  preventing  ankylosis. 

Stimson  prefers  the  extended  position  of  the  forearm 
and  is  opposed  to  early  motion,  averring  that  early  motion 
is  painful  and  harmful  by  increasing  and  prolonging  intiani- 
mation. 

Dcsault,  who  was  among  the  first  to  accurately  describe 
the  T-fracture  at  the  elbow  joint,  was  a  strong  advocate  of 
early  passive  motion — after  the  first  week  in  the  child  and 
after  a  month  in  the  adult. 

In  fractures  of  the  olecranon,  Bonnet,  Camper,  Diiver- 
ney,  and  Clermont,  with  such  modification  as  each  case  sug- 
gested, always  placed  the  arm  in  the  semiflexed  posture. 

Malgaigne  and  Velpeau,  in  all  cases  of  elbow-joint  fract- 
ure accompanied  with  inflammatory  tumefaction,  first  sub- 
dued this  by  local  measures  before  the  adjustment  of 
splints. 

It  is  evident,  then,  from  the  foregoing  sumniary  of  the 
attitude  of  a  fow  distinguished  authorities,  tliat  they  all  ap- 
preciated the  dangers  attending  severe  fractures  at  the  elbow 
joint — the  ultimate  stiffness,  impaired  action,  or  ankylosis — 
and,  with  few  exceptions,  they  all  prescribed  the  flexed  po- 
sition and  early  passive  motion,  especially  in  children. 

I  have  never  seen  a  case  in  which  a  fracture  was  defi- 
nitely determined  in  the  superior  segment  of  the  elbow 
joint  recover  without  ankylosis,  impaired  action,  or  weak- 
ness, in  varying  degrees,  remaining  after  treatment;  and  1 
do  not  believe  that  any  method  known  to  science  will  ever 
svholly  obviate  them,  when  this  sundering  of  the  humeral 
head  extends  down  througli  the  condyles  and  implicates 
tlie  -synovial  investment. 

If  a  case  of  alleged  injury  of  this  description  were  sub- 
mitted to  me,  in  which  normal  functional  power  was  re- 
stored, I  should  feel  inclined  to  beliuve  that  a  mistake  was 
made  in  diagnosis. 

Passive  motion  1  invariably  employ  early  and  often  with 
children,  c  imniencing  any  time  after  the  first  week,  feeling 
my  way  cautiously  at  the  beginning,  steadying  the  joint 
with  one  hand,  wliile  I  use  the  forearm  as  a  lever.  With 
time,  hoivever,  if  the  rigidity  is  rebellious,  I  do  not  hesitate 
to  employ  greater  force  until  muscular  or  ligamentous  re- 
sistance is  wholly  subdued. 

I  never  have  recourse  to  ameslhetics,  and  I  do  not  deem 
tliiiii  necessary  when  motion  is  initiated  early. 

In  conjunction  with  forcible  distention,  a  soothing  olea- 
ginous liniment,  with  moderate  friction  and  massage,  is  very 


useful.     I  always  apply  a  thin,  soft  flannel  bandage  next  the 
skin,  and  reapply  the  splints  after  each  seance. 

At  the  expiration  of  a  month,  earlier  or  later  as  the  case 
may  be,  gymnastic  exercises  should  be  commenced. 

The  horizontal  bar  can  be  readily  extemporized  by  using 
a  broom-stick  tied  at  both  ends  with  a  strong  cord  coming 
down  through  two  staples  in  the  door-frame.  The  patient 
should  exercise  the  hand  and  arm  by  lifting,  pulling,  and 
pushing.  This  exercise  of  the  arm,  to  be  efficient,  must  be 
methodically  and  persistently  practiced  for  many  weeks  and 
sometimes  several  months. 

These  therapeutic  procedures  tend  to  prevent  ankylo- 
sis by  removing  the  conditions  which  favor  it,  by  not  per- 
mitting the  free  plastic  exudate,  so  freely  eflfused  into  sur- 
rounding parts,  to  organize  and  consolidate.  Prompt  and 
persistent  motion  undoubtedly  hastens  its  early  and  com- 
plete dispersion. 

For  the  man  approaching  or  past  the  meridian  of  life 
little  beneflt  will  accrue  from  this  early  motion.  The  ele- 
ments of  the  joint  actively  participate  in  this  class,  tume- 
faction is  firm  and  voluminous,  and  the  slightest  movement 
is  attended  with  terrible  pain. 

Here  ether  may  be  administered  to  aid  diagnosis  or 
liberate  adhesions.  But,  when  I  have  employed  it,  many 
times  the  ankjdosis  stubbornly  resisted  such  force  as  was 
deemed  compatible  with  safety,  and  oftentimes,  when  any 
additional  motion  was  gained  by  this  plan,  it  was  quickly 
lost,  the  limb  assuming  its  former  angle.  I  shall  not  stop 
to  consider  those  fractures  of  the  epicondyles  or  head  of 
the  radius  on  this  occasion,  as  they  are  not  properly  in- 
cluded in  that  category  of  fractures  at  the  elbow  which  pre- 
sent special  difficulties  in  their  management. 

Treatment  of  Absolute  Ankylosis  following  Fracture  at 
the  Elbow  Joint. — So  far  we  have  dealt  with  ankylosis  de- 
pendent on  various  etiological  factors — im  displacement  of 
bone,  extravasation  of  blood,  spasm  of  muscle,  inflamma- 
tory or  serous  exudate,  immobilization  of  the  articulation; 
and  we  have  seen  that  the  recognized  therapeutic  measures 
for  their  relief  are  as  varied  as  are  the  causes  ;  they  are  the 
readjustment  of  bone,  abstraction  of  blood,  lo.al  applica- 
tions, pressure,  motion,  and  exercise. 

But  there  is  a  cla's  of  fractures  at  the  elbow  joint  which 
do  not  come  under  the  surgeon's  observation  until  consid- 
erable tinre  after  the  original  injury,  when  firm  ankylosis  is 
established,  the  forearm  being  at  a  right  angle,  or  lietween 
right  angle  and  extension. 

Within  the  past  year  four  such  cises  of  ankylosis  of 
this  description  have  been  referred  to  me  by  l»r.  John 
Dwycr,  Dr.  J.  11.  Bache,  Dr.  T.  J.  Mcliillicuddy,  and  Dr. 
James  Moran.  of  this  city.  Three  were  boys  under  ten  years 
old,  and  one  was  a  young  lady.  In  each  case  an  anjestlietic 
was  employed  and  the  forearm  forcibly  extended.  With 
the  adult  case  complete  extension  could  not  be  eflFccted, 
even  with  (piite  considerable  force. 

in  her  case  there  was  marked  atrophy  of  the  entire  arm, 
with  very  considerable  thickening  of  the  osseous  elements 
at  the  elbow. 

After  forcible  disruption  of  the  adhesions,  passive  mo- 
tion was  maintained  in  all  cases  with  much  benefit;  but 
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the  progress  of  cure  in  these,  as  in  all  my  preceding  cases, 
was  very  tedious,  though  in  all  very  fair  functional  results 
have  been  attained. 

The  ankylosis  so  commonly  seen,  either  complete  or 
partial,  in  the  adult,  after  fracture  involving  the  elbow,  is 
quite  unmanageable.  The  synovial  investment  with  them 
will  not  tolerate  early  disturbance;  as  with  the  child;  hence 
passive  motion,  if  attempted,  yields  unsatisfactory  results, 
and  the  distortion  promptly  recurs. 

Myotomy,  tenotomy,  division  of  the  contracted  tissues, 
and  resection  of  bone  have,  in  turn,  been  tried  in  aggravated 
cases,  but  none  of  tliom  are  quite  satisfactory.  Division  of 
the  soft  parts,  particularly  the  sinewy  structures,  will  tend 
to  efface  a  distortion,  but  a  weakness  results  in  consequence. 
Resection  of  bone  means  invasion  of  the  articulating  cap- 
sule, destruction  of  the  ligamentous  stays,  and  either  solid 
bony  ankylosis  or  too  much  motion — a  flaccid  joint — a  con- 
dition which  leaves  the  limb  wholly  useless.  If  the  arm 
must  be  ankylosed,  by  all  means  effect  it  at  a  right  angle. 

However,  even  in  the  worst  cases,  by  being  patiently 
and  perseveringly  dealt  with,  a  moderate  degree  of  move- 
ment may  be  secured  by  mild  measures — by  the  bandage, 
bathing,  friction,  and  properly  directed  exercise. 

Medico-legal  Aspect  of  Fractures  at  the  Elbow  Joint. — 
In  rural  or  village  practice,  when  a  physician  is  called  to  a 
case  of  fracture  of  the  kind  here  described,  associated  with 
much  deformity,  he  should  divide  the  responsibility  by  a 
consultation,  inviting  in  the  highest  skill  obtainable.  Ir 
the  patient's  circumstances  will  not  permit  of  this,  then  the 
possible  consequences  resulting  from  this  accident  should 
be  clearly  stated. 

In  our  large  cities  the  ditiiculty  with  an  impecunious 
patient  is  quickly  solved  by  sending  him  to  the  hospital, 
where  ample  facilities  are  available  for  treatment,  and  we 
hear  no  more  from  him  e.xcept  through  the  statistician,  as 
1)0  is  not  likely  there  to  put  his  medical  attendant  on  the 
defensive  in  a  civil  action. 

Independent  of  directing  one  of  the  manner  in  which  he 
will  best  protect  his  own  interests,  how  to  best  provide 
against  embarrassing  and  expensive  litigation  or  judicial 
contest,  medical  jurisprudence  obtrudes  itself  when  a  civil 
action  is  instituted  by  the  injured,  our  patient,  with  a  view 
of  being  reimbursed  for  the  damage  or  impediments  result- 
ing from  an  elbow-joint  fracture. 

If  the  individual  is  a  person  who  toils  with  his  hands, 
he  will  sue  for  a  sum  adequate  to  reimburse  him  for  the 
past  and  prospective  losses  arisitig  from  the  diminished 
power  or  restricted  motion  of  his  forearm.  When  it  is  ad- 
mitted that  the  injury  was  wl)olly  attributable  to  his  em- 
ployer's carelessness,  or  master  or  corporation,  the  defend- 
eut  admitting  this,  the  law  may  be  invoked  in  consequence 
only  of  the  parties  being  unable  to  agree  on  the  linam-ial 
settlement. 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  judge,  in  instructing  tlie 
jury  as  to  the  amount  to  be  awarded,  must  depend  on  ex- 
pert medical  testimony,  not  only  for  ascertaining  the  pres- 
ent actual  condition  of  the  limb,  but  also  to  determine 
what  the  future  will  do  in  the  way  of  restoration  of  func- 
tion or  aggravation  of  the  intirmitv. 


Certainly  there  are  many  factors  which  will  influence 
us  in  each  individual  case,  but  I  believe  in  a  general  way,  in 
elbow-joint  fractures  in  particular,  we  should  act  on  a  rule 
which  is  based  on  clinical  facts  and  a  pathological  law, 
everything  being  equal,  which  is  this — viz.,  that  in  every 
accident  in  a  child  or  immature  youtli  not  entailing  the 
loss  of  an  organ  or  limb,  as  age  advances.  Nature  will  ac- 
complish much  in  the  way  of  recuperative  growth  and  per- 
fection of  function;  while  with  those  who  have  reached  the 
meridian  of  life,  or  are  past  it.  time  will  rather  aggravate 
than  improve.  Repair  of  a  kind  is  effected,  but  not  that  of 
youth.  Besides,  the  shock  of  injury  now  imparts  to  the 
system  a  most  depressing  influence,  which  often  arouses 
into  activity  latent  or  hereditary  maladies  heretofore  dor- 
mant. 

At  this  later  epoch  of  man's  existence,  the  economy  will, 
in  health,  provide  for  waste  and  repair,  tissue  metamor- 
phosis, but  it  will  reproduce  nothing,  and  in  time  corporeal 
degenerative  changes  will  exceed  those  of  restitution. 
Hence  we  may  say,  in  a  general  way,  the  younger  the  pa- 
tient the  greater  the  prospect  of  practical  re-establishuient 
of  power,  while,  per  contra,  with  those  on  the  downward  in- 
cline, time  is  almost  certain  to  offer  no  prospect  of  com- 
plete restoration,  and  the  crippled  state  must  remain;  for 
in  youth  we  grow  out  of  diseased  conditions,  and  in  ad- 
vancing age  we  grow  into  them. 

Deformities,  trivial  and  permanent,  associated  with 
fractures  at  the  elbow  joint,  may  be  grouped  in  thre^ 
classes : 

1.  Those  in  which  there  is  solid  ankylosis,  with  thicken- 
inc  and  induration,  organic  changes  in  the  elbow  joint,  in 
the  rectangular  position. 

2.  Those  in  which  more  or  less  mobility  remains,  but 
the  arm  can  not  be  completely  flexed  or  extended. 

3.  That  variety  of  recent  origin  in  young  children  in 
which  there  is  no  wasting  of  muscle  or  paralysis. 

With  the  first  we  may  unhesitatingly  say  that  the  arm 
is  cripi)led  for  all  time  and  is  beyond  the  reach  of  remedies. 

In  the  second,  while  deformity  and  limitation  of  mo- 
tion can  not  be  wholly  overcome,  yet  the  limb  is  fairly  use- 
ful, but  perfect  restoration  of  motion  is  out  of  the  question. 

Third.  With  this  class  we  have  the  best  results,  for 
with  intelligent,  active  treatment  we  usually  secure  fair 
function  in  the  joint. 

It  has  been  evident  that  a  multiplicity  of  circumstances 
will  affect  the  issue  in  the  class  of  injuries  which  have  been 
considered,  so  that  much  tact  and  circumspection  must  be 
exercised  as  well  as  skill.  At  all  events,  I  would  take  the 
liberty  of  earnestly  warning  all  well-wishers  and  loyal  mem- 
bers of  the  medical  profession  to  exercise  extreme  caution 
when  those  dangerous,  fault-finding  patients  come  to  them 
after  having  been  treated  for  those  fractures,  who,  not  eon- 
tent  often  with  having  robbed  their  former  medical  attend- 
ant of  his  fee,  are  further  desirous  of  inculpating  him  and 
drawing  him  into  an  expensive  and  iniquitous  litigation. 

Ill  the  thousand  or  more  fractures  which  I  have  treated, 
fifty-one  were  at  the  elbow  joint — one  in  twenty,  about. 
,\»  nine  of  those  left  the  hospital,  being  ambulant  cases, 
after  primary  dressing,  I    know  nothing   of   the   results. 
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Forty  were  in  children  under  twelve  years  of  age,  and  eleven 
were  in  adults.  With  seven  of  the  younger  children  the 
cure  was  perfect.  With  the  remaining  thirty-three,  more 
or  less  ankylosis  and  weakening  remained. 

In  the  adults  three  were  compound  fractures;  with  the 
other  eight  all  had  impaired  strength  and  very  limited  mo- 
tion at  the  elbow  when  treatment  was  discontinued. 


No.* 

Age. 

Sex. 

Arm. 

Result. 

Year. 

Fracture. 

1. 

4 

Male. 

Left. 

Perfect. 

1876 

Simple. 

2. 

12 

" 

Right. 

Not  good. 

" 

" 

3. 

14 

Female. 

" 

'• 

1878 

" 

4. 

6 

Male. 

Left. 

" 

1879 

" 

6. 

41 

" 

Right. 

Ankylosis. 

1881 

" 

6. 

9 

" 

Left. 

Perfect. 

1883 

" 

7.    1 

7 

Female. 

" 

Not  perfect. 

" 

" 

8.    j 

30 

" 

" 

" 

Compound. 

9. 

16 

Male. 

Stiffening. 

1884 

Simple. 

10. 

5 

Female. 

" 

Perfect. 

" 

" 

11. 

8 

Male. 

" 

Not  good. 

" 

Compound. 

12. 

7 

Female. 

Right. 

Not  perfect. 

" 

Simple. 

13. 

21 

Male. 

Left. 

" 

1885 

" 

14. 

5 

" 

" 

" 

" 

" 

15. 

8 

Female. 

" 

" 

" 

" 

16. 

12 

Male. 

Right. 

Deformity. 

" 

" 

17. 

6 

Female. 

" 

Not  good. 

" 

" 

18. 

19 

Male. 

Left. 

" 

1886 

" 

19. 

6 

Female. 

" 

" 

" 

" 

20. 

8 

Male. 

" 

Perfect. 

" 

" 

21. 

61 

" 

Right. 

Ankylosis. 

" 

Compound. 

22. 

14 

" 

Left. 

Not  good. 

" 

Simple. 

23. 

8  ■ 

Female. 

Right. 

" 

" 

11 

24. 

7 

Male. 

Left. 

Fair. 

" 

" 

25. 

4 

Female. 

" 

Very  fair. 

" 

" 

26. 

6 

•' 

'' 

1887 

" 

27, 

10 

Male. 

Not  good. 

" 

" 

28. 

15 

Right. 

Fair. 

" 

29. 

8 

" 

Left. 

" 

30. 

.27 

" 

Right. 

Impaired  action. 

" 

" 

31. 

11 

Female. 

Left. 

Perfect. 

1888 

" 

32. 

6 

Male. 

Right. 

Sound  ankylosis. 

" 

" 

33. 

9 

" 

" 

Not  good. 

" 

Compound. 

34. 

31 

" 

Left. 

Bad. 

1889 

Simple. 

36. 

5 

Female. 

" 

Very  poor. 

" 

" 

3fi. 

11 

" 

" 

Very  fair. 

" 

" 

87. 

8 

Male. 

Right. 

Perfect. 

" 

" 

38. 

48 

>i 

" 

Stiffening. 

" 

" 

39. 

10 

Female. 

Left. 

Not  good. 

" 

40. 

36 

Male. 

" 

" 

" 

" 

41. 

5 

" 

Right. 

Fair. 

" 

" 

42. 

12 

Female. 

Left. 

" 

■' 

" 

43. 

23 

Male. 

" 

Not  good. 

1890 

" 

44. 

4 

" 

" 

Fair. 

" 

45. 

6 

Female. 

Right. 

" 

'• 

" 

46. 

13 

Male. 

Lett. 

Very  fair. 

«• 

47. 

5 

" 

" 

">< 

" 

18. 

16 

" 

•' 

Not  good. 

" 

49. 

7 

" 

Right. 

Perfect. 

1891 

" 

.'il. 

9 
11 

" 

Left. 

" 

:  Fair. 
Not  good. 

"' 

'' 

Average  age  of  each,  something  less  than  14  years.  Thirty-six 
males;  16  females.  Left  arm,  33  times;  right  arm,  18  times.  Re- 
Hult  very  had  in  1  ;  very  fair  in  29 ;  ankylosis  in  4  ;  partial  in  10 ;  per- 
fect result  in  7.  Cases  were  observed  and  treated  in  Lawrence,  Mass. ; 
in  .\e\v  York  city ;  In  private  practice ;  and  consultations  in  the  alms- 
house and  workliou.ic  hospitals,  Blackwell's  Island,  Ninety-niiitli  Street 
and  Harlem  Hospitals;  and  private  institutions  for  the  indigent  and 
poor  chihiren  of  New  York.     Simple  fractures,  47  ;  cotnpounil,  4. 
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ERYTHKOXYLON    COCA: 

THERAPEUTIC,  HYGIENIC. 

By   p.    de   PIETRA   SANTA,    M.  D., 

PARIS,    FRANCE. 

•'  Coca  possesses  the  penetrating  aroma  of  vege- 
table stimulants,  the  tonic  properties  of  astringents, 
the  antispasmodic  qualities  of  bitters,  and  the  nutri- 
tious, mucilagiuous  principles  of  the  analeptic  or 
alimentary  plants." — Linn.ecs. 

When  all  the  nations  of  the  civilized  world  in  a  noble 
concert  of  enthusiasm  and  of  gratitude  are  preparing  to  cele- 
brate with  the  greatest  eclat  the  four  hundredth  anniver- 
sary of  the  discovery  of  America  by  Christopher  Columbus, 
it  appears  to  ns  opportune  to  review  the  various  acquisitions 
to  therapeutics  and  hygiene  for  which  old  Europe  is  in- 
debted to  young  America. 

After  Peruvian  bark,  the  first  iu  chronological  order  as 
well  as  in  importance  is  incontestably  Peruvian  coca,  with 
its  precious  alkaloid,  cocaine.  If  the  introduction  of  coca 
into  France  at  the  beginning  of  this  century  did  not  create 
much  stir,  if  for  quite  a  long  period  it  remained  merely  a 
scientific  curiosity,  and  as  the  appanage  of  celebrated  trav- 
elers who  had  learned  its  worth  iu  its  native  country  (Pap- 
pig,  Tschudy,  Mantegazza,  ct  al.),  it  must  be  admitted,  never- 
theless, that  it  has  been  constantly  the  subject  of  earnest 
study,  of  varied  researches,  of  endless  e.xperiments  in  the 
laboratories  of  chemistry  and  of  physiology,  and  of  most 
searching  clinical  observations. 

It  was  principally  from  1862  to  1870  that  this  move- 
ment for  scientific  inve-^tigation  received  a  stimulus  which 
caused  Professor  O.  Rcveil  in  1 872  to  say  :  "This  substance 
is  destined  to  take  an  important  rank  in  therapeutics." 

The  inaugural  theses  read  before  the  Faciilte  de  medi- 
cine of  Paris  by  Domailc  (18C2),  Moreno  y  Maiz  (1868),  and 
Ch.  Gazeau  (1870),  and  before  the  faculty  of  Stra,ssburg  by 
Lippmann  (1868),  gave  to  coca  its  standing  in  modern  thera- 
peutics by  establishing  in  a  positive  way  this  fact — viz.  : 
"  That  it  produces  an  exaltation  of  life,  an  increase  of  mus- 
cular energy."  To  Ch.  Fauvel  belongs  the  merit  of  signal- 
izing a  second  fact  no  less  remaikable:  "The  ansesthctic 
action  of  coca  on  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  pharynx, 
with  its  stimulating  action  on  that  of  the  larynx,  have  given 
it  its  characteristic  name  'The  tensor  par  excellence  of  tlie 
vocal  bands.'  " 

Before  eniiriu'rating   tin'   various  therapeutic  resources 
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that  coca  offers  us,  it  will  not  be  amiss  if  we  sketch  the 
state  of  the  question  as  it  presents  itself  in  Peru  and  other 
republics  of  South  America.  These  descriptive  data  have 
been  furnished  the  Societe  fran9aise  d'hygiene  in  an  in- 
teresting communication  by  Dr.  Manticuzo,  Colombian  Con- 
sul at  Tucuraan  (Argentine  Republic). 

"  Coca,  indigenous  to  Bolivia,  thrives  in  warm  and  moist 
regions  free  from  frost,  called  '  jungas.'  The  aborigines  of 
the  country  employ  it  usually  by  chewing  the  leaves  to  ex- 
tract the  juice.  When  the  coca  leaf  is  masticated,  the  juice, 
impregnated  with  saliva,  acquires  positive  alimentary  prop- 
erties. It  restores  the  flagging  powers  lost  by  physical  or 
mental  labor  and  becomes  an  efficacious  stimulant  in  gastric 
and  intestinal  dyspepsia;  it  is  in  these  conditions  that  coca 
is  indicated  to  supply  extra  nerve  force  during  long  jour- 
nevs  by  postilions,  couriers,  and  soldiers." 

The  Bolivian  army  is  regularly  supplied  with  coca  leaves, 
which  form  an  integral  part  of  their  campaign  rations. 

These  data,  founded  on  the  experience  of  centuries,  carry 
with  them  the  usual  accompaniment  of  the  marvelous  and 
the  supernatural,  causing  this  celebrated  plant  to  be  looked 
upon  by  the  natives  of  South  America  as  an  animated  rep- 
resentation of  the  divinity,  which,  confirmed  by  modern  re- 
searches, assigns  to  coca  the  precious  and  characteristic 
properties  found  concentrated  in  its  essential  alkaloid,  co- 
caine, the  physiological  and  therapeutic  action  of  which  has 
been  so  well  elucidated  through  the  works  of  Dr.  Carl 
Koller  in  1884,  and  Marc  Laffont  in  1888. 

Let  us  go  a  step  further  into  the  domain  of  clinical  ob- 
servation. The  stimulation  of  cerebro-spinal  activity  pro- 
duced by  coca,  and  that  Mantegazza  had  foreseen,  has  been 
studied  with  great  c^re  by  Feignaux  and  Libermann.  The 
former  asserts  that  it  is  ?narked  in  all  cases  "  where  a  nerv- 
ous trouble  vvould  seem  to  result  from  an  atonic  condition.'" 
The  latter  extols  its  use  in  the  t'orui  of  ''  vin  Marian i "'  to 
combat  inorphinomania,  nicotinism,  and  alcoholism. 

The  special  applicati<ms  of  coca  in  the  form  of  a  dilTusi- 
ble  "vin  toniipie,"  prompt  in  action,  have  been  stated  with 
precision  by  Dr.  Mallez,  "in  those  cases  of  depressed  con- 
dition of  the  system  and  marked  impoverishment  of  the 
blood  resulting  from  the  prolonged  abuse  of  balsamics"  ;  by 
Barlli,  Pidoux,  Germain  See,  and  many  others  "in  chronic 
affection  of  the  respiratory  organs,"  where  it  always  proves 
an  element  of  tonicity  and  comfort. 

In  the  successive  and  varied  raanifestations  of  tubercu- 
losis it  is  vain  to  expect  of  coca  antibaciilary  or  germicidal 
properties;  its  action  is  far  more  certain,  far  more  effica- 
cious, and  much  deeper,  in  that  it  favorably  modifies  the 
prognosis  by  placing  the  system  in  a  state  of  effective  de- 
fense and,  .so  to  speak,  making  it  impregnable. 

In  this  connection  I  may  be  pardoned  f<>r  recalling  what 
I  wrote  in  187.5  in  a  volume  entitled  Le  trailcment  rationnel 
de  la  phthinie  pulmonaire :  "  I  proscribe  daily  with  success 
and  benefit  coca  in  its  most  convenient,  most  agreeable, 
and  most  active  form — that  of  vin  tonique  Mariani."  Ma- 
riimi  must  be  justly  considered  as  the  introducer  and  the 
apostle  of  the  fortunate  importation  of  coca  to  liumpe. 

The  periodic  progress  that  has  been  made  in  our  day  in 
prophylactic  liygienc  and  preventive  medicine  could  not 


ignore  the  essential  properties  of  the  Peruvian  plant.  Coca 
has  fully  lived  up  to  the  promises  and  expectations  that  we 
hoped  to  realize,  and  even  those  who,  in  a  spirit  of  dispar- 
agement, more  or  less  interested,  had  conjured  up  before 
the  public  the  specter  of  cocaism,  finally  realized  that  thev 
were  only  unconscious  plagiarists.  In  cases  of  abuse  simi- 
lar accusation  had  been  formerly  brought  against  coffee  and 
tea,  and  yet  the  hygienic  and  therapeutic  value  of  these 
precious  substances  has  remained  resplendently  intact 
through  ages  and  among  all  civilized  people. 

As  to  the  opposition  of  constitutional  skeptics  or  chronic 
fanatics,  this  can  not  be  of  long  duration  in  an  epoch  that 
Lubonski  called,  very  justly,  "■  L'ipoque  de  ranemie  et  du 
lymphatisme,"  and  which  inspired  our  great  writer  Miche- 
let  with  the  alarm  cry  :  "This  frenzied  life  that  we  are  lead- 
ing to-day  (in  aere  parisiensi),  this  life  of  terrible  toil  and 
excesses,  it  is  upon  the  children  that  the  consequences  fall." 

There  lies  the  origin  of  the  success  of  vin  de  coca  in 
that,  starting  from  a  modest  laboratory,  it  has  spread  like  a 
beneficent  train  of  blessing  among  all  classes  of  the  French 
population,  to  cross  successively  all  the  frontiers  and  carry 
back  beyond  the  Atlantic,  with  all  the  improvements  of  art 
and  of  science,  the  gift  that  America  had  formerly  made  to 
Europe. 

This  rapid  historical  sketch  would  show  a  regrettable 
gap  if  I  did  not  summarily  indicate  the  powerful  support 
that  certain  circumstances  of  our  social  life  have  given  to 
the  general  employment  of  the  vin  de  coca. 

In  a  recent  communication  to  the  Academy  of  Medi- 
cine, Dr.  Lancereaux  did  not  hesitate  to  afiBrm  (with  clinical 
notes  in  hand)  that  chronic  intoxication  through  essential 
drinks  (absinthe,  vermouth,  amer  picon,  vulneraries,  etc.) 
was  spreading  more  and  more,  especially  among  ladies,  their 
delicate  taste  naturally  leading  them  to  prefer  cordials. 
"These  drinks,"  he  exclaimed,  "cause  the  greatest  ravages, 
for  not  only  do  they  engender  nervous  complications  which 
too  often  cause  death,  but  they  arc  besides  the  cause  of  de- 
nutrition  or  a  weakening  of  the  system  which  predisposes 
to  tuberculosis,  and  causes  death  through  pulmonary  dis- 
eases. Consequently  they  should  be  considered  as  one  of 
the  greatest  causes  of  depopulation." 

As  a  conclusion  to  his  address,  Dr.  Lancereaux  asked 
the  Academy  of  Medicirie  to  warn  the  public  of  these  dan- 
gers they  were  generally  ignorant  of,  and  the  authorities 
whose  mission  it  was  to  guard  the  public  health. 

I  have  truly  but  limited  confidence  in  the  intervention 
of  the  public  authorities  by  the  limitation  of  the  sale  of 
spirits  and  by  high  license,  added  to  the  high  tax  already 
levied  on  spirits;  but  I  walk  hand  in  hand  with  this  emi- 
nent clinician  when  he  proposes  to  enlighten  public  opinion 
by  popular  instruction,  by  hygienic  tracts,  and  bv  ilhi>trated 
lectures. 

Advancing  a  step  further  in  the  domain  of  piactical 
remedies,  I  would  propose  to  give  to  alcoholic  drinks  and 
to  essential  liquors,  as  an  efficacious  and  infallible  succeda- 
neum,  the  vin  de  coca  Mariani,  the  moderator  par  excel- 
lence of  the  nerves,  the  tonic  of  muscular  filiir,  the  strength- 
oner  of  the  weakened  .system — in  a  word,  the  unqueslicntd 
alleviator  of  physical  sufiering. 
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A   PSALM   OF   LOXG   LIFE. 


The  lives  of  some  of  our  great  men  remind  us  of  the  pos- 
sibility that  they  may  continue  to  make  foot-prints  of  honor 
an<l  usefulness  on  the  sands  of  time  even  long  after  they  have 
passed  the  four-score  limit.  This,  of  course,  applies  chiefly 
to  brain  workers,  our  literary  octogenarians,  and  it  applies  in 
a  special  sense  to  our  own  Holmes  and  to  the  late  Mr.  Ban- 
croft. The  genial  Holmes  is  said  to  be  fitting  himself  to  com- 
pose his  poetic  survey  of  long  life  from  a  personal  experience 
of  the  years  beyond  the  psalmist's  allotment.  He  has  of  later 
years,  and  especially  in  the  winter  season,  been  a  close  student 
of  the  art  of  personal  hygiene,  and  he  confesses  that  he  has 
found  his  account  in  taking  scrupulous  care  of  himself.  He 
was  never  robust,  but  his  maturer  years  have  found  him  still 
wiry  and  uncomplaining.  Since  his  eightieth  birthday,  in 
1889,  his  sanitary  vigilance  has  been  incessant.  Knowing  that 
pneumonia  and  bronchitis  are  the  dread  enemies  of  old  age,  he 
has  given  his  best  attention  to  keeping  them  at  a  distance. 
His  rooms  are  furnished  with  thermometer.'!,  barometers, 
aerometers,  and  every  other  kind  of  instrument  that  will  help 
him  to  ward  oflf  exposure  to  chill  and  cold.  He  governs  his 
life  by  rule;  everything  else  must  yield  to  hygienic  considera- 
tions. He  never  rises  in  the  morning  in  winter  until  he  has 
ascertained  that  the  temperature  of  the  air  of  his  rooms  and 
that  of  the  water  of  his  bath  are  just  at  the  required  point. 
His  meals  are  the  product  of  much  thought  and  experience,  and 
the  regular  allotment  of  his  daily  hours  to  literary  work,  or  to 
reading,  or  to  exercise  is  governed  by  the  hands  on  the  clock. 
He  has  had  occasion  to  give  dietetics  his  personal  study,  and 
understands  both  the  requirements  and  the  limitations  of  his  di- 
gestion. He  has  drawn  up  for  himself  a  kind  of  private  science 
of  longevity,  to  which  he  attributes  the  continuance  of  his 
health  and  capacity  for  mental  production.  Intellectually  he 
is  still  vigorous.  The  Britinh  Medical  Journal  comments  re- 
garding his  recent  essays,  saying:  "  He  is  still  one  of  the  most 
vivacious  of  men  ;  age  can  not  wither  the  freshness  of  his  in- 
terest in  life  or  deaden  the  cheerful  sparkle  of  his  style. 
Even  of  'crabbed  age' — and  the  inevitable  sorrows  and  be- 
reavements which  it  brings  with  it— he  writes  with  an  easy 
wit,  quite  untinged  by  cynicism,  and  brightens  the  dismal  sub- 
ject 80  as  to  make  it  amusing  even  to  his  fellow-sufferers." 
Our  worthy  veteran  keeps  his  armor  bright,  even  if  he  can  not 
carry  it  with  the  same  suppleness  and  ease  that  made  him  years 
ago  "  the  autocrat  of  many  hearts." 

It  has  been  said  that  if  a  person  desires  to  he  long-lived — 


all  do  not  confess  that  they  wish  it — it  is  necessary  that  the 
vehicle  of  his  constitution  should  be  constructed  somewhat  on 
the  principle  of  the  poet's  own  "  one-horse  shay,"  with  all  the 
parts  well  balanced  and  of  equal  durability.  The  tripod  of 
longevity  may  be  said  to  be  a  sound  stomach,  a  warm  domicile, 
and  an  unruffled  temper;  these  three  parts  working  well  to- 
gether will  sustain  the  traveler  wonderfully  during  the  last 
stadium  of  life's  journey.  Inherited  vigor  must,  of  course,  be 
taken  into  the  account,  as  also  the  favoring  circumstances  of 
country  life  and  the  ability  to  employ  the  mind  helpfully  and 
cheerfully  as  age  advances.  The  influence  of  inherited  quali- 
ties has  been  stated  mathematically,  as,  for  example,  in  the 
following  proposition:  That  the  probable  duration  of  a  man's 
life  may  be  known  if  the  ages  at  death  of  his  parents  and 
grandparents  are  known,  and  that,  if  these  are  added  together 
and  then  divided  by  six,  the  quotient  will  be  his  approximate 
term  of  life.  If  the  quotient  exceeds  sixty,  one  year  may  be 
added  for  every  live ;  if  it  falls  below  sixty,  one  year  should  be 
subtracted  for  every  five.  The  presumption  in  this  proposition 
is  that  with  good  fortune  a  man  may  equal,  but  he  may  not 
hope  to  excel,  the  average  of  his  six  parents'  and  grandparents' 
lives.  In  other  words,  not  any  consideiable  increment  can  be 
acquired  by  the  average  man  exerting  the  average  quality  of 
self-care  and  forethought.  The  reported  habits  of  centenarians 
might  be  held  prima  facie  to  be  a  fruitful  source  of  informa- 
tion, but  they  have  been  found  to  be  so  various,  almost  con- 
flicting, that  no  valid  rules  of  life  conducive  to  longevity  can 
be  laid  down  from  them.  An  inference  may  be  fairly  drawn 
from  some  of  these  records  of  old  men's  habits  that  ad- 
vanced age  may  be  reached  under  conditions  the  very  reverse 
of  |)romising,  and  even  contrary  to  the  supposed  require- 
ments, provided  the  element  of  stamina  in  heredity  is  pre- 
supposed. 

The  dental  question  in  old  age  is  not  the  least  interesting 
one.  It  does  not  confront  the  medical  profession  of  to-day  in 
any  very  practical  way,  because  middle  age  settles  the  question 
for  so  many  thousands  who  determine  sua  tponte  to  wear  false 
dentures,  for  cosmetic  as  well  as  for  masticatory  purposes.  But 
what  should  we  say?  Shall  the  edentulous  aged  person  remain 
edentulous  and  use  spoon  victuals  and  milk  chiefly,  as  appears 
to  be  the  teaching  of  Nature  ?  Nature  seems  at  least  to  say  to 
the  toothless  octogenarian  :  "  You  have  come  to  that  period 
of  your  life  where  the  food  that  is  bland  and  child  like,  that  re- 
quires little  eflfort  in  its  comminution,  is  the  best  for  you." 
Habit  and  love  of  comfort  lead  many  to  continue  in  age  the  use 
of  false  teeth,  and,  because  of  the  facile  mastication  by  their 
means,  the  ingestion  of  an  excessive  allowance  of  nitrogenous 
food — food  that  can  not  be  assimilated  so  well  as  other  forms, 
and  that  tends  to  overtask  the  digestive  powers  and  to  clog  the 
emunctories.  Fruits  and  vegetables  that  can  be  baked  and 
eaten  while  warm  commend  themselves  to  nearly  all  aged  per- 
sons; the  avoidance  of  cold  articles  of  diet  is  advisable  and  is 
generally  the  rule  of  practice  without  any  admonition  from  the 
physician.  Warmth  of  food  and  drink  is  as  acceptable  as  it  is 
appropriate. 
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Mm  on  PARAORAPnS. 

WHAT   IS  THE   BEST   NUTRITIVE  ENEMA? 

NuTRiTiTE  eneraata,  thongli  often  indicated  in  cases  of  oeso- 
phageal or  gastric  disease,  are  comparatively  rarely  nsed,  be- 
canse  of  the  general  skepticism  as  to  their  atility.  Either  they 
are  of  but  little  nutritive  value,  as  in  the  case  of  bouillon,  oi 
they  are  difficult  of  absorption  by  the  rectum,  as  in  the  case  ot 
milk.  Leube  suggested,  in  1872,  the  use  of  pancreatized  beef- 
pnlp,  and  afterward  Ewald  proposed  the  peptones  of  meat  and 
of  cheese  as  oft'ering  suitable  material  for  rectal  feeding.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  the  substances  recommended  by  these  writers 
are,  in  part  at  least,  absorbed  by  the  rectum.  Nevertheless, 
their  use  has  never  become  general,  because  of  the  difficulty  ol 
their  preparation.  Ewald,  as  a  result  of  further  experiments, 
found  that  eggs,  even  though  not  peptonized,  were  to  a  consid 
arable  extent  absorbed  by  the  rectal  mucous  membrane.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Mercredi  medical  for  April  1st,  Huber,  of  Zurich, 
has  recently  repeated  Ewald's  experiments  in  Professor  Eich- 
horst's  clinic,  and  announces  that  the  absorption  of  the  raw 
eggs  is  greatly  aided  by  the  addition  of  common  salt.  The  salt 
is  well  borne,  and  causes,  as  a  rule,  no  irritation  of  the  bowel. 
He  considers  that  eggs  beaten  up  with  salt,  in  the  proportion 
of  fifteen  grains  to  each  egg,  are  the  best  form  of  nutritive 
enema.  His  method  of  procedure  is  as  follows:  Two  or  three 
eggs  are  taken  and  thirty  to  forty-five  grains  of  salt  are  added 
to  them.  They  are  slowly  injected  by  means  of  a  soft-rubber 
tube  carried  as  high  up  into  the  bowel  as  possible.  Three  such 
enemala  are  given  daily.  An  hour  before  each  enema  the  rec- 
tum is  cleared  out  by  means  of  a  large  injection  of  warm  water. 


WOIHIN   PHARMACISTS. 

The  Echo  de  Paris  has  devoted  considerable  space  to  this 
question.  It  says  that  very  frequently  towns  and  especially 
hospitals  run  short  of  apothecaries.  In  the  hospitals,  under 
such  circumstances,  the  compounding  of  medicines  is  intrusted 
to  the  nurs2.»,  who,  through  ignorance,  make  grave  and  often 
dangerous  mistakes.  The  paper  ple.ids  earnes'.ly  for  women  to 
study  pharmacy  and  to  offer  their  good  service,  especially  in 
small  towns,  where  very  few  men  can  afford  to  follow  the  busi- 
ness, as  the  remuneration  is  too  small.  The  Proyres  medical 
remarks  independently  that,  for  some  reason  of  prejudice  per- 
haps, women  pharmacists  are  not  readily  given  appointments 
in  large  shops,  and  proposes  to  obviate  this  difficulty  by  admit- 
ting women  pharmacists  to  the  hospitals,  where  their  work  and 
services  are  needed  and  will  be  appreciated  by  the  chiefs  like 
the  work  of  women  medical  students,  who  are  admitted  to  dif- 
ferent departments  in  hospitals.  Besides,  it  is  remarked,  the 
encouragement  for  women  to  study  pharmacy  will  lead  to  an 
ad'litional  number  of  trained  and  intelligent  women.  The  Pro- 
grin  medical  hopes  that  its  article  will  suffice  to  convince  the  au- 
thorities of  the  advisability  of  opening  hospital  appointments 
for  women  pharmacists. 


THE   IRISH  CENSUS  OF   1891. 

The  returns  for  the  census  taken  on  the  night  of  April  5lli 
show  that,  compared  with  1881,  there  has  been  a  decrease  of 
468,674  persons,  or  91  per  cent.  The  decreu.'e  in  the  number 
of  males  was  equal  to  8-5  per  cent.,  and  in  females  to  !)-0  per 
cent.  This  falling  off"  may  chietly  he  attributed  to  emigration, 
and  in  a  lesser  degree  to  the  land  ngilation  of  the  past  few 
years.  The  births  registered  in  Ireland  during  the  deeadecum- 
mencing  April  1,  1881,  and  ending  March  31,  1891,  were  1,147- 


432;  and  the  deatlis,  879,779.  The  natural  increase  of  the 
population  would  thus  appear  to  have  been  267,653;  768,105 
persons,  however,  emigrated  during  the  same  period,  and  the 
net  result  shown  by  these  statistics  is  a  decrease  of  500,452^ 
which  is  31,778  more  than  the  difference  between  the  popula- 
tion enumerated  in  1891  and  that  returned  in  1881.  This  re. 
turn  is,  however,  only  a  preliminary  one,  and  any  errors  will  be 
corrected  when  fuller  information  is  published.  The  popula. 
tion  of  Dublin  increased  during  the  decade  by  2  per  cent.,  and 
Belfast  by  47,774,  or  an  incrtase  of  23  percent.  Since  1881 
the  Jews  have  increased  in  Ireland  by  280  9  per  cent. :  and, 
owing  to  the  cruel  manner  in  which  they  are  treated  by  the 
Russian  Government,  their  number  in  Dublin  may  be  expected 
to  become  considerably  larger. 


ITEMS,    ETC. 

The  Deutsche  Poliklinik,  one  of  the  charitable  institutions  that  give 
gratuitous  treatment  to  the  poor  and  look  after  their  sanitary  needs,  re- 
cently took  possession  of  its  new  home,  at  No.  78  Seventh  .Street.  The 
Poliklinik,  which  was  founded  in  1883  by  seventeen  physicians,  was 
previously  located  in  Sixth  Street.  The  overcrowding  of  the  Poliklinik 
with  the  poor,  who  always  found  ready  hands  there  to  help  their  ail- 
ments, made  it  a  necessity  for  the  trustees  to  look  for  a  more  spacious 
home.  With  the  help  of  a  few  yearly  benefit  performances  and  the  re- 
cently formed  Ladies'  Auxiliary  Society  of  the  German  Poliklinik,  the 
trustees  have  felt  enabled  to  purchase  the  above-mentioned  house.  The 
building,  which  has  been  especially  adapted  for  the  purpose,  answers 
all  the  requirements  in  regard  to  sanitary  condition.  Each  department 
lias  its  commodious  apartments,  with  all  tlie  necessary  implements  at- 
tached to  it.  There  are  spacious  waiting-rooms,  a  pharmacy,  an  assem- 
bly room  for  the  medical  staff,  etc.  The  premises  were  open  for  public 
inspection  on  Sunday,  the  14tb  inst.,  from  3  to  6  o'clock  p.  M.,  and  at 
the  same  time  a  reception  was  given  to  the  membeis  of  the  press.  A 
representative  of  this  journal  visited  the  building,  and  was  much  pleased 
with  the  arrangements.  The  institution  is  certainly  a  most  deserving 
one. 

The  Medical  Association  of  Central  New  York. — ^A  meeting  was 
held  in  Buffalo  on  the  'id  inst.  The  following  oHicers  were  elected  for 
ihc  ensuing  year:  President,  Dr.  Alvin  A.  Ilubbell,  of  Buffalo;  vice- 
presidents,  Dr.  Louis  A.  Wcigel,  of  Rochester,  and  Dr.  Henry  L.  Eis- 
ner, of  Syracuse ;  secretary,  Dr.  Edward  B.  Angell,  of  Rochester ; 
treasurer,  Dr.  Alfred  Mercer,  of  Syracuse.  The  meetings  will  hereafter 
lie  held  once  a  year,  on  the  first  Tuesday  of  June,  in  Buffalo,  Syracuse, 
and  Rochester,  alternately.    The  next  meeting  will  be  held  in  Syracuse. 

The  Philadelphia  Polyclinic  and  College  for  Graduates  In  Medi- 
cine.—Dr.  II.  K.  Wlii'.itou  has  been  elected  lecturer  on  the  surgical  clis- 
cases  of  clilldieu;  Dr.  V.  P.  Noble,  lecturer  on  gynaecology  ;  Dr.  J.  K. 
Young,  lecturer  on  ortbopicdic  surgery ;  and  Dr.  ('■.  Bitton  Massey, 
'ecturcr  on  gynecological  electro-therapeutics. 

The  Medico-legal  Society  of  Chicago. — At  the  annual  meeting  held 
on  the  0th  inst..  Judge  <).  II.  Ilorton  was  elected  presidfnt  for  the 
coming  year ;  Dr.  D.  R.  Brower  and  Dr.  James  Burry,  vice-presidents  ; 
Dr.  Joseph  Matteson,  treasurer ;  and  Dr.  Archibald  Church,  secretary. 

The  Manitoba  Medical  Association  heM  its  first  annual  meeting  in 
\Vinni|M-g,  on  the  loih  iirid  1 1th  insi.  ,Mr.  Kriiest  Hart,  of  London,  the 
editor  of  the /?/''»A  .IAiZ/Vk/  ,/oiinial  and  the  chairman  of  the  parlia- 
mentary committee  of  the  liritish  Medical  Association,  was  present  and 
addressed  the  meeting,  and  a  branch  of  the  British  Medical  Association 
was  formed,  largely  liy  his  efforts. 

Medical  Education  in  Canada. — The  Medical  Council  of  ijie  College 
of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  of  Ontario  recently  passed  the  following 
resolution : 

"  On  and  after  the  1st  of  .Inly.  IRttl',  every  student  must  spend  a 
period  of  five  years  in  actual  proftssional  studies,  except  as  hereinafter 
provided,  and  the  prescribed  period  of  studies  shall  include  four  winter 
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sessions  of  six  months  each  and  one  summer  session  of  ten  weeks;  the 
fifth  year  shall  be  devoted  to  clinical  work,  six  months  of  which  may 
be  spent  with  a  registered  practitioner  in  Ontario  and  six  months  at  one 
or  more  public  hospitals,  dispensaries,  or  laboratories,  Canadian,  Brit- 
ish, or  foreign,  attended  after  being  registered  as  a  medical  student  in 
the  register  of  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  of  Ontario;  but 
any  change  in  the  curriculum  of  studies  fixed  by  the  council  shall  not 
come  into  effect  until  one  year  after  such  change  is  made." 

Ichthyol  VarniBh. — "  Dr.  Unna  considers  that  for  certain  purposes 
a  waterless  [«'<■]  ichthyol  varnish  possesses  advantages  over  the  usual 
preparations,  and  gives  the  following  formula  for  its  preparation :  Ich- 
thyol, 40  parts ;  starch,  40 ;  solution  of  albumin,  1  to  15  ;  water  to  100. 
The  starch  is  first  moistened  with  the  water,  then  the  ichthyol  well  rubbed 
up  with  it,  and,  lastly,  the  solution  of  albumin  is  added.  For  surgical 
purposes  he  suggests  another  formula :  Ichthyol,  25  parts ;  carbolic  acid, 
2-5  ;  starch,  50 ;  water,  22-5.  The  ichthyol  and  the  carbolic  acid  are 
dissolved  in  warm  water.  Out  of  the  solution  when  cool,  the  carbolic 
acid  is  not  precipitated,  although  it  is  only  soluble  to  the  extent  of 
6  to  7  per  cent,  in  distilled  water.  To  this  solution  starch  is  then 
gradually  added.  He  finds  that  this  waterless  [sic]  ichthyol  varnish  com- 
bines all  the  advantages  of  the  ordinary  composite  ichthyol  prepara- 
tions in  the  treatment  of  localized  affections  of  the  skin,  and  tluit  it  is 
better  borne." — British  ami  Colunial  Druygist. 

Army  Intelligence, — Official  List  of  Changes  iii  the  Stations  and 

Duties  of  Officers  serving  in  the  Medical  Departmnii,    United  State 

Arinij,  from  June  7  to  June  20,  1S91 : 

Alexander,  Charles  T.,  Lieutenant-Colonel  and  Surgeon,  Attending 
Surgeon  in  New  York  city,  is,  by  direction  of  the  Acting  Secretary 
of  War,  in  addition  to  his  other  duties,  assigned  to  duty  as  ex- 
aminer of  recruits  in  that  city.  Par.  21,  S.  O.  132,  A.  G.  0.,  June 
10,  18!>1. 

\V.\LKKR,  Fkkema.n  V.,  First  Lieutenant  and  Assistant  Surgeon.  The 
leave  of  absence  for  seven  days  granted  by  Orders  No.  100,  c.  s.. 
Fort  D.  A.  Russell,  Wyoming,  is  extended  twenty-three  day.'. 
Par.  6,  S.  0.  68,  Department  of  the  Platte,  June  8,  1891. 

IIahvet,  Philip  F.,  Major  and  Surgeon.  The  leave  of  absence  for 
seven  days  granted  by  Orders  No.  96,  c.  s..  Fort  Keogh,  Montana, 
is  extended  fourteen  days.  Par.  2,  S.  0.  98,  Department  of 
Dakota,  June  5,  1891. 

Bykne,  Charles  B.,  Major  and  Surgeon,  is  granted,  with  the  approval 
of  the  Secretary  of  War,  leave  of  absence  for  fifteen  days,  to  take 
effect  on  being  relieved  from  duty  at  Fort  McHenry,  Maryland. 
Par.  14,  S.  O.  130,  A.  G.  0.,  June  8,  1891. 

By  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  the  leave  of  absence  on  surgeon's 
certificate  of  disability  grjnted  Uorton,  Samuel  M.,  Major  and 
Surgeon,  in  S.  0.  49,  March  4,  1891,  from  this  office,  is  extended 
three  months,  on  surgeon's  certificate  of  disability.  Par.  6,  S.  0. 
129,  A.  G.  0.,  June  4,  1891. 

lioitnEN,  William  C,  Captain  and  Assistant  Surgeon,  will,  by  direction 
of  the  Secretary  of  War,  upon  the  final  abandonment  of  Fort  Davis, 
Texas,  report  in  person  to  the  commanding  officer,  Jackson  Bar- 
racks, Louisiana,  for  duty  at  that  post.  Par.  4,  S.  0.  1.39,  A.  G.  ()., 
June  18,  1891. 

McKee,  James  C,  Lieutenant-Colonel  and  Surgeon,  having  been  found 
incapacitated  for  active  service  on  account  of  disability  incident  to 
the  service,  is,  by  direction  of  the  President,  retiied  from  active 
service  this  date,  under  the  provisions  of  Section  1251,  R.  S.  Par. 
4,  S.  0.  137,  A.  G.  0.,  June  16,  1891. 

Taylor,  Blair  D.,  Captain  and  Assistant  Surgeon,  is  granted  leave  of 
absence  for  one  month,  to  take  effect  on  or  about  the  14th  proximo. 
Par.  3,  S.  0.  65,  Department  of  the  Missouri,  June  15,  1891. 

Kailv,  Joseph  C,  Lieutenant-Colonel  and  Assistant  Medical  Purveyor, 
is,  l)y  direction  of  the  Acting  Secretary  of  War,  granted  leave  of 
absence  for  two  months  on  surgeon's  certificate  of  disability,  with 
permission  to  leave  the  Department  of  Texas,  and  authority  to  enter 
the  Army  and  Navy  General  Hospital,  Hot  Springs,  Ark.,  for  treat- 
ment therein  for  a  period  of  one  month.  Par.  12,  S.  0.  13'1,  Wa.sh- 
ington,  June  12,  1891. 


Naval  Intelligence. —  Official  List  of  Changes  in  the  Medical  Corps 
of  the  United  States  Xary  for  the  treek  ending  June  20,  1S91 : 
RcTH,  M.  L.,  Surgeon.     Detached  from  U.  S.  Steamer  Newark  and 

granted  leave  of  absence  for  six  months,  with  permission  to  leave 

the  United  States. 
Bright,  George  A ,  Surgeon.     Ordered  to  the  U.  S.  Steamer  Newark. 
PiGOTT,  M.  R.,  Assistant  Surgeon.     Ordered  to  the  U.  S.  Receiving-ship 

Independence. 
Wells,  Howard,  Surgeon.     Detached  from  Naval  Hospital,  Chelsea, 

and  to  wait  orders. 
Steele,  J.  M.,  Passed  Assistant  Surgeon.     Ordered  to  Naval  Hospital, 

Chelsea,  Massachusetts. 


^ttt^rs  ia  i^t  ^bitor. 


INTRA-UTERINE  AIR. 

Philadelphia,  Jutie  31,  1891. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  yew  York  Medical  Journal  : 

.Sir:  The  replacemeut  of  the  liquor  amDii  by  air  during  la- 
bor can  be  demonstrated  by  any  physician  by  the  simple  ex- 
pedient of  percussing  ti.e  uterine  globe  before  and  after  the 
rupture  of  the  membranes.  Percussion  before  their  rupture 
will  yield  uniform  dullness.  Percussion  after  their  rupture  will 
give  diminished  dullness  over  the  foetal  body  and  limbs,  but  dis- 
tinct resonance  at  the  fundus  and  in  spots  along  the  sides  of  the 
uterus — i.  e.,  above  and  on  each  side  of  the  child.  The  reso- 
nance olianges  in  position  with  the  movements  of  the  fwtus. 

When  the  child  and  the  placenta  are  expelled,  percussion 
over  the  hard  uterine  ball  exhibits  universal  dullness  again. 
Within  twelve  or  twenly-four  hours  afterward,  however,  when 
the  uterus  has  become  somewhat  relaxed  and  has  ascended 
toward  the  umbilicus,  percussion  will  show  a  fair  amount  of 
resonance. 

These  observations,  which  I  first  made  in  a  number  of  cases 
in  private  practice,  and  subsequently  in  cases  in  the  Philadel- 
|)hiii  I,yiQ;5-in  Charity  and  in  the  Philadelphia  Maternity  llos- 
[)ital,  tend  to  show  that  atmospheric  pressure  is  an  important 
factor,  not  only  during  libor,  but  also  in  i)rodueing  the  ascent  of 
the  uterus  during  pregnancy,  and  again  for  a  brief  period  after 
the  expulsion  of  the  placenta,  and  in  supporting  it  at  all  times. 

M.  Joulin,  in  hia  Traite  complet  des  accouchements,  quoted 
in  Duncan's  Researches  in  Obstetrics,  says:  "The  most  remark- 
able and  the  most  inexplicable  ])henoincuon  which  the  uterus 
prestnts  is  the  change  of  place  by  whicli  it  leaves  the  esc&va- 
tion  of  the  pelvis  ami  mounts  into  the  abdominal  cavity  against 
all  the  laws  of  physics  and  without  auy  anatomical  reason  to 
explain  its  ascending  movement. 

"The  uterus  in  its  unimpregnated  state  is  found  entirely 
conliued  in  the  pelvic  excavation.  Uuderthe  influence  of  preg- 
nancy it  increases  in  weight  and  volume,  but,  nevertheless,  it 
rises  in  spite  of  the  pressure  of  the  intestines,  the  action  of  the 
diaphragm,  and  the  resistance  of  the  abdominal  wall.  ...  It 
rises  in  spite  of  the  laws  of  gravity,  repels  the  intoslinal  mass 
and  diaphragm,  distends  the  abdominal  wall,  and  at  last  is  found 
situated  above  the  superior  strait. 

"  By  what  forces  does  it  create  a  point  of  support?  What 
is  the  lever  which  causes  its  mass  to  rise? 

"I  have  in  vain  interrogated  the  textures  which  surround 
the  organ.  I  have  not  been  able  there  to  lind  a  satisfactory 
answer  to  the  question. 

"  Nevertheless  it  is  possible  that  the  horizontal  decubitus 
maintained  during  sleep  favors  the  action  of  the  unlcnomi  force 
which  produces  the  change  of  place.'' 
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Dr.  Duncan's  answer  to  M.  Joiilin's  query  was  that  the  utei'- 
ine  ascent  was  due  to  the  "  retentivitj  "  of  the  abdomen,  which 
gradually  drew  the  uterus  up  from  the  pelvic  cavity.  As  a 
proof  of  the  action  of  this  force  or  power,  he  referred  to  the  re- 
ascent  of  the  uterus  after  delivery. 

"Delivery  completed,"  he  wrote,  "the  contracted  uterus, 
weighing  two  pounds,  is  left  partly  within  the  pelvic  cavity  and 
partly  projecting  above  it.  In  a  few  hours  this  weighty  mass 
rises  out  of  the  pelvis  and  occupies  a  large  part  ot  the  abdomen 
below  the  umbilicus.  It  lias  ascended  against  the  gravitation 
of  its  own  weight,  against  the  resistance  of  the  superincumbent 
bowels  and  the  anterior  abdominal  flap,  perhaps  also  against  the 
inflnence  of  a  light  bandage. 

"Were  there  no  such  force  as  'abdominal  retentivity  '  it 
would  be  impossible  to  explain  this  phenomenon.'' 

Dr.  Duncan  accurately  described  a  condition,  but  failed  to 
perceive  that  the  force  which  produced  that  con<liti<)n,  the  re- 
tentive power  of  the  abdomen,  was  identical  with  M.  .loulin's 
"unknown  force,"  and  that  it  was  nothin<r  more  than  atmos- 
pheric pressure. 

Many  will  be  inclined  to  doubt  that  atmospheric  pressure 
plays  such  an  important  part  in  the  mechanism  of  labor,  but 
when  they  remember  that  the  functions  of  every  other  organ 
of  the  body  are  performed  by  the  direct  aid  of  air,  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  tliey  will  hesitate  before  denying  to  the  uterus  the 
privilege  of  utilizing  this  potent  force. 

I  am  much  indebted  to  Dr.  W.  Reynolds  Wilson,  Dr.  O.  H. 
Hopkinson,  and  Dr.  G.  M.  Boyd,  visiting  physicians  to  the 
Philadelphia  Lying-in  Charity,  and  to  Dr.  B.  C.  Hirst,  director 
of  the  Maternity  Hospital,  for  many  kindnesses  extended  to  me 
while  engaged  in  investigating  this  subject,  and  also  to  Dr. 
Anna  M.  Hand,  resident  physician  at  the  Philadelphia  Lying-in 
Charity,  and  to  Dr.  Lida  Stewart,  resident  physician  at  the 
Maternity  Hospital,  for  their  cordial  co-operntion. 

Peter  McCahey,  M.  D. 

HOBOKEN,    N.  J.,  Jmr  Jl,  1891. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  New  York  Medical  Journal: 

Sik:  I  do  not  wish  to  argue  the  tjuestion  with  Dr.  McCahey 
what  progress  in  otistetrics  means  ;  if  it  is  idcutic.il  with  a  re- 
gilding  of  old  inventions  to  bring  them  out  in  a  slightly  changed 
shape — ^jost  for  the  sake  of  a  change— after  these  inventions 
have  been  fairly  tried  and  found  wanting,  then  I  am  against 
progres-s. 

I  confess  it  is  new  to  mo  that  atmospheric  resistance  is  one 
of  the  forces  that  retard  delivery  ;  1  thought  that  the  column  of 
air  pressing  on  the  abdominal  walls  equalized  itself  with  the 
column  of  air  pressing  against  the  fVi-tus  through  the  vagina. 

1  further  confess  thai  ii  is  new  to  me  that  the  e.xpulsion  of 
the  child  in  labor  is  the  result  of  the  "outward  expansion  of 
the  intra-uterine  air"  when  comjiressed  by  the  ahdominal 
muscles. 

Granted  that  there  is  an  appreciable  amount  of  air  incar- 
cerated ill  the  uterine  cavity  belore  delivery,  then  there  are 
two  things  possible — either  it  does  not  make  any  dilTerenee  at 
all  whether  the  ahdominal  muscles  press  directly  on  the  fii'tus, 
or  indirectly  through  a  column  of  air,  or  by  first  compressing  the 
air,  the  force  of  the  pressure  on  the  fcetus  is  lessened  through 
the  elasticity  of  the  air  itself.  I  further  contVes  that  I  did  not 
know  that  the  imaginary  force  mentioned  by  Dr.  McCahey 
waj  the  only  cause  of  rupture  of  the  uterine  body,  the  cer- 
vix, the  periijffium,  etc.  I  had  always  heard  that  the  size  of 
the  fa-tus  and  that  of  the  maternal  parts  had  something  to  do 
with  it. 

Allow  mo,  before  I  close,  to  make  a  suggestion  to  show  to  Dr. 
McCahey  that  I  am  cot  aguinst  all  progress  in  obstetrics.     Why 


not  try  to  inclose  the  parturient  woman,  from  her  hips  down, 
in  a  chamber  out  of  which  the  air  can  be  pumped  up  to  the 
vacuum?  The  column  of  air  pressing  on  the  abdomen  would 
then  try  to  expel  the  fcetus  per  taginam,  the  air  could  be 
pumped  out  of  the  chamber  ad  lihitum,  and,  obeying  the  wish 
of  the  accoucheur,  the  foetus  would  march  out  of  the  vagina  in 
andante,  presto,  or  prestissimo,  in  even  proportion  with  the 
scarcity  of  air  in  the  vacuum  chamber. 

A.  W.  Herzog,  M  D. 


]pracffi5tn«s  of  ^oriftus. 


HARLEM    MEDICAL    ASSOCIATION. 

Meeting  of  March  4.  1891. 

Dr.  E.  Fridenbeeo  in  the  Chair. 

{Dr.  Arthur  H.  Leari/.  Secretary.) 

.  Fractures  at  the  Elbow  Joint.— Dr.  T.  H.  Mani.ev  read  a 

paper  on  this  subject.     (See  page  740.) 

Dr.  Charles  A.  Powers  said  that  fractures  at  the  elbow 
joint  had  been  of  special  interest  to  him  for  the  past  eight  3  ears. 
He  felt  that  the  opinion  which  he  held  on  this  subject  would 
differ  from  that  expressed  by  Dr.  Manley.  This  was  not  the 
result  of  reading  authorities,  but  was  based  on  personal  experi- 
ence. When  he  entered  the  Chambers  Street  Hospital  in  1883 
the  practice  in  the  treatment  of  these  fractures  was  like  that 
advocated  by  Dr.  Manley  in  his  paper — viz.,  immobilization  of 
the  joint  and  early  passive  motion.  It  was  almost  invariable 
that  a  stiff  joint  resulted  after  such  early  passive  motion.  He 
had  then  undertaken  to  keep  the  joint  perfectly  quiet  until 
healing  was  accomplished,  and  had  had  far  more  satisfactory 
results.  In  the  summer  of  1888  he  had  read  a  paper  before  the 
8urj»ical  division  of  the  Academy  of  Medicine,  and  had  reported 
fifty  eases  of  fracture  at  the  lower  end  of  the  humerus  all 
treated  without  early  passive  motion  and  with  good  results. 
Since  then  he  had  observed  thirty  additional  cases  and  his  re- 
sults had  conflrined  his  former  convictions.  Contrary  to  the 
teaching  of  the  books,  it  had  been  his  experience  that  the  ex- 
ternal condyle  was  more  often  fractured  than  the  internal,  and 
this  mijrlit  be  accounted  for  because  a  child,  when  falling  and 
striking  the  hand,  would  receive  the  force,  transmitted  through 
the  radius,  directly  on  the  external  condyle.  It  was  of  very 
little  importance  in  the  treatment  just  how  the  force  was  ap- 
plied in  a  given  case  of  fracture.  The  actual  condition  must  be 
recognized  anil  treated  accordingly.  He  said  that  he  must 
differ  with  Dr.  Manley  when  he  said  it  was  impossible  to  make 
a  correct  diagnosis  in  a  large  number  of  cases.  We  must  sub- 
ject the  bone  to  the  most  patient  and  careful  manipulation.  In 
dispensary  practice  he  did  not  use  an  amusthetic,  but  in  pri- 
vate practice  ho  was  in  the  habit  of  employing  nitrous  oxide 
when  necessary  to  niMke  a  diagnosis.  The  humerus  should  ho 
grasped  lirinly  just  above  the  joint  and  then  the  fingers  should 
he  sunk  gently  down  through  the  swollen  soft  parts  until  the 
internal  condyle  and  then  the  external  condyle  were  felt. 
These  should  he  rocked  backward  and  forward  to  elicit  crepi- 
tus. Then  attention  should  be  turned  to  the  head  of  the  radius, 
but  this  was  seldom  fractured.  He  had  seen  two  cases  only. 
The  position  ami  condition  of  the  olecranon  must  also  he  ob- 
served, as  this  very  frecpieiitly  was  the  seat  of  fracture.  It  was 
best  to  make  a  diagnosis  of  fracture  the  first  time  a  patient  was 
seen,  even  if  a  consultation  was  necessary.  Three  months  ago 
the  speaker  had  seen  a  girl,  eight  years  old,  who  had  hud  a 
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fracture  at  the  external  condyle.  The  deformity  had  not  been 
great  and  the  soft  parts  had  not  been  extensively  lacerated.  The 
forearm  liad  been  placed  a  little  beyond  a  right  angle  and  a 
planter  splint  employed  from  the  wrist  to  the  upper  part  of  the 
humerus.  Care  had  been  used  to  have  this  not  tight  nor,  in- 
deed, loose,  but  in  such  a  condition  as  experience  only  could 
determine.  There  liad  been  no  pain  or  disturbance  and  the  hand 
did  not  swell.  The  splint  had  been  removed  in  seven  days  and 
the  condition  noted  as  good.  Anotlier  splint  had  been  applied 
and  left  on  four  weeks  and  a  half.  There  had  been  solid  union 
and  considerable  motion,  the  range  being  about  •40°;  the  fore- 
arm could  be  extended  to  about  135°.  The  chilli's  mother  had 
then  been  directed  to  fasten  the  unfractured  arm  to  the  patient 
beneath  the  clothing  each  morning,  thus  compelliug  the  fract- 
ured arm  to  be  continually  in  use.  In  four  weeks  the  motion 
had  been  perfect  and  there  was  but  a  very  little  thickening 
about  the  fractured  joint. 

Recently  a  child,  four  years  old,  had  presented  itself  to  the 
speaker  with  a  refracture  at  the  internal  condyle.  In  seventy- 
five  fractures  of  all  kinds  at  the  elbow  joint,  he  had  met  with 
but  one  case  of  complete  ankylosis;  that  had  been  in  a  man 
who  had  had  a  very  extensive  comminuted  fracture,  the  joint 
feeling  like  a  bag  of  beans.  The  result  had  been  far  better  than 
could  be  expected.  There  were  only  a  few  cases  of  stilf  joint. 
Fifteen  per  cent,  of  oases  treated  were  in  adults.  Was  there 
any  reason  why  we  should  exercise  passive  motion?  Would  we 
resort  to  this  practice  in  synovitis  or  other  like  conditions  in 
other  parts  of  the  body  ?  There  was  every  reason  why  we 
should  not  do  so.  Still,  he  believed  it  best  to  warn  the  parents 
of  patients  sufi'ering  from  fractures  at  the  elbow  that  there  was 
a  danger  of  a  stiff  joint  in  order  to  prepare  them  should  that 
condition  follow  treatment.  He  now  took  care  of  tliese  cases 
with  a  fair  expectation  of  a  good  result.  He  had  tried  exten- 
sion in  two  or  three  instances,  but  had  not  been  satisfied  with 
the  results.  In  fractures  of  the  olecranon  the  arm  must  be  ex- 
tended and  the  olecranon  kept  in  position  by  rubber  adhesive 
strips  and  the  plaster  of  Paris  applied. 

Dr.  T.  J.  Mt'GiLi.icuDDY  spoke  on  tlie  subject  of  fractures  at 
the  elbow  joint  from  the  standpoint  of  a  general  practitioner  and 
not  as  a  specialist,  lie  had  seen  a  number  of  cases  of  simple  fract- 
ure and  only  two  cases  of  compound  fracture  in  this  situation; 
the  results  had  all  been  good.  He  believed  the  plaster  of  Paris 
to  be  the  best  material  to  use  fir  splints.  One  patient,  a  wo- 
min,  had  worn  such  a  splint  when  her  elbow  was  fractured, 
and,  desiring  to  attend  a  reception,  had  succeeded  in  drawing 
oa  a  long  glove  so  that  the  deformity  was  unperceived.  It  had 
seemed  to  him  that  the  partially  extended  pnsition  was  the  best 
to  have  the  forearm  in,  because  it  was  much  easier  for  the  [>atient 
to  exercise  flexion  than  extension  after  the  splint  was  removed. 
One  of  the  cases  of  compound  fracture  which  had  come  under  his 
care  had  been  produced  by  a  policeman  striking  a  woman  on  the 
elbow  witli  his  club.  Tlie  case  was  of  long  standing  and  the  joint 
aukylosed.  The  joint  was  opened,  using  the  H  incision,  and  a 
third  to  half  an  inch  was  sawed  off  of  two  bones.  An  almost 
perfect  result  had  er.sucd,  the  woman  being  able  to  scrub  and 
perfiirtn  other  household  duties  about  the  hospital.  The  otljer 
case  had  been  in  a  man  who  had  fallen  down  stairs,  catching  his 
arm  in  the  baluster  and  sustaining  a  severe  compound  fracture. 
Resection  had  been  resorted  to  and  a  very  good  result  obtained. 

Ur.  Mani.ey  said  that,  notwithstanding  Dr.  Powers's  unique 
experience,  he  had  observed  that  he  did  not  fail  to  warn  the 
patients  that  there  might  be  a  stiff  joint.  We  must  remem- 
ber tliat  a  fracture  of  any  part  of  the  skeleton  would  leave 
a  weakness,  to  a  more  or  less  extent,  in  that  point.  In  his 
own  experience,  if  passive  motion  was  delayed,  in  two  or 
three  weeks  the  joint  was  immovable  and,  a  little  later,  anky- 


losis resulted.  We  were  justified  in  treating  more  conserva- 
tively the  severe  fractures  found  in  children  than  those  that 
occurred  in  adults.  Recently,  since  he  had  written  his  paper 
on  this  subject,  he  had  seen  a  child  whose  elbow  had  been  run 
over  by  a  street  car  and  fractured  across  the  lower  ]>art  of  the 
humerus  and  also  lengthwise  through  the  joint.  The  fracture 
had  been  done  up  antiseptically,  and,  up  to  the  present  time, 
was  doing  very  well.  Another  case,  in  an  adult  seen  some 
years  ago,  had  been  a  severe  compound  fracture  sustained  by 
his  falling  from  a  height  in  a  church  and  striking  his  elbow  on 
a  pew.  The  ends  of  the  protruding  bones  had  been  resected. 
The  result  had  been  very  poor,  as  the  forearm  had  been  useless 
afterward.  In  these  severely  disorganized  joints  occurring  in 
adnlts  it  seemed  best  to  him  to  amputate  at  once.  But  in  chil- 
dren the  joint  might  be  saved. 
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Hypnottsme  et  croyances  anciennes.     Par  le  Dr.  L.  R.  Rkonikk. 

ancien  interne   des  h6piiaux,  etc.      Avec   46   figures  et   -i 

planches.     Paris:  hureanx  da  P/'Offr^,s  medical,  18()\. 

This  work  is  an  erudite  contribution  to  the  solution  of  one 
of  the  vital  questions  of  to-day  and  of  yesterday  as  to  the  na- 
ture of  that  condition  of  the  nervous  system  which  can  he  pro- 
duced artificially  in  a  great  number  of  individuals  and  whose 
characteristic  is  a  state  of  complete  or  partial  unconsciousness. 
That  history  repeats  itself  we  all  know,  and  yet  that  knowledge 
is  far  from  blunting  our  eager  desire  to  trace  in  the  past  the 
roots  of  our  present  knowled^ic  under  forms  whose  resemblance 
to  those  of  to-day  are  but  partially  hidden  by  an  ever-varying 
light.  What  study  can  possibly  be  more  interesting  than  that 
of  the  soul,  of  its  nature,  of  its  dependence  upon  the  body  and 
upon  extraneous  influences?  What  delicacy  of  touch  is  re- 
quired to  determine  the  reason  of  its  subjection  to  another's 
will,  impressed  either  by  a  simple  command,  as  now  practiced, 
or  hy  forms  rendered  irresistible  by  all  the  concomitants  of 
superstition  and  magic,  as  in  the  far  and  mar  past! 

Whether  possessed  by  devils  or  hypnotizeil,  the  victims  of 
the  obsession  offer  always  the  painful,  although  interesting, 
spectacle  of  the  flotsam  and  jetsam  of  the  world's  shipwrecked  ; 
now  worshiped,  then  destroyed  by  the  ever-superstitious  people, 
alike  ready  to  yield  fealty  or  to  revenge  themselves  for  their  too 
ready  submission  to  the  awe  inspired  by  the  incomprehensible 
exceptions  to  the  iron  law  of  Nature. 

The  reign  of  the  marvelous  and  of  the  mysterious  is  at  an 
end ;  but  the  facts  determined  by  Braid,  and  reproduced  by 
Heidenhain,  by  Charcot,  and  by  a  number  of  other  savants, 
have  amply  demonstrated  that  hypnotism  is  not  a  deception, 
but  a  phenomenon  having  a  real  physical  basis.  The  cerebral 
modifications  necessary  for  the  production  of  hypuotio  sleep 
are  at  tiist  purely  functional  and  generally  temjiorary  in  their 
nature,  but  they  are  capable  eventually  of  modifying  the  histo- 
logical elements  of  the  brain  permanently,  entailing  apathy  and 
mental  degradation. 

If  wo  examine  the  nature  of  these  functional  disorders  we 
find,  by  the  means  of  the  sphygmograph,  that  the  hy[)notic 
state  is  accom|)anied  by  a  modification  in  the  encephalic  cir- 
culation, consisting  apparently  in  a  slowing  of  the  capillary 
acti'm. 

This  condition  of  affairs  has  been  indirectly  confirmed  by 
I.uys  and  Haochi,  in  their  examinations  of  the  eyes  in  hyp- 
notized subjects.     In  the  <'atale|>tic,  and  in  a  lesser  degree  in 
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he  soranambnlistic,  state,  a  highly  injected  condition  of  tl)e 
i.       papilla  was  fonnd,  accompanied  by  a  dilatation  of  the  blood- 
vessels, indicative  of  cerebral  congestion. 

This  congestion  would  explain  to  a  certain  extent  the  morbid 
cerebral  activity  of  hypnotized  subjects,  together  with  the 
acuity  of  their  perceptions  and  sensations  and  the  exatrgerated 
rapidity  of  their  sensitive,  motor,  and  intellectual  reflexes. 

Les  tirus.  Par  le  Dr.  S.  Arloing,  correspondaiit  de  I'lustitat, 
direeteur  de  I'EcoIe  v6t6rinaire,  professeur  a  la  Faculty  de 
m^decine  de  Lyon.  Avec  47  figures  dans  le  texte.  Paris: 
F.  Alcan,  1891.     Pp.  380. 

This  book  demonstrates  not  only  the  possibility  of  the  cult- 
ure of  microbes,  but  also  to  what  extent  that  of  the  human  in- 
telligence can  be  carried.  Proof  and  eounterproof  of  the  effi- 
cacy ot  various  agencies  to  produce  disease  are  given  with  mathe- 
matical precision.  Animal  susceptibilities  aid  in  explaining 
human  ones,  and  even  by  such  apparently  far-fetched  studies  as 
these  of  the  diseases  affecting  the  silkworm  we  are  enabled  to 
formulate  laws  governing  the  transmission  of  disease  from  gen- 
eration to  generation  and  tho>e  governing  the  extinction  of 
families  by  the  natural  retrogression  consecutive  to  weakened 
vitality. 

The  biology  of  the  microbe  lies  before  us,  and  from  it  we 
learn  its  dependence  upon  the  soil  from  which  it  springs  and 
with  what  force  it  is  endowed  that  it  may  suitably  enter  the 
lists  against  its  enemies,  of  which  the  most  powerful  doubtless 
Is  the  so-called  phagocyte.  We  follow  it  as  it  works  its  way 
painfully  along  from  tissue  to  tissue,  sustaining  frequent  defeat, 
losing  many  comrades  on  the  way.  We  tind  it  causing  much 
havoc  before  finally  finding  refuge  in  either  liver,  spleen,  kid- 
neys, or  other  strongholds,  from  which  it  ejects  dangerous  and 
poisonous  missiles  into  the  neighboring  territory  to  efl'ect  its 
destruction,  while  causing  a  more  or  less  successful  revolt  of 
the  more  distant  regions.  Other  forces  join  the  microbe  in  its 
work  of  devastation — cold,  famine,  lack  of  fuel,  or  athrepsia, 
the  sapping  of  energy  by  past  disaster,  the  cumbering  of  the 
fielil  by  the  slain — all  combine  to  overcome  the  resistance  of  the 
organism  to  be  vanquished,  whose  life  is  finally  extinguished 
after  much  vain  struggling. 

The  Modern  Antipyretics  ;  their  Action  in  Health  and  Disease. 
By  Isaac  Ott,  Ex-fellow  in  Biology,  Johns  Hopkins  Univer- 
sity, etc.  Easton,  Pa.:  E.  D.  Vogel,  1891.  Pp.  52. 
The  arrangement  of  this  valuable  little  treatise  is  a  logical 
sequence  of  the  author's  justifiable  belief  that  it  is  necessary  to 
know  what  antipyretics  are  chemically  and  how  they  act  physi- 
ologically before  determining  their  general  therapeutic  activity, 
thoir  toxicological  effects,  and  the  diflTerences  between  them. 
From  a  series  of  accurately  tested  researches  he  Concludes  that 
the  various  antithermics  examined  by  him  are  beneficial  in 
iiuieting  the  nervoii.s  system  in  hyperpyrexia,  but  not  neces- 
sarily by  reduction  of  the  pyrexia:  for,  even  if  extreme  meas- 
ures are  adopted,  as  in  the  thallinization  of  Ehrlich,  it  does 
not  appear  that  the  duration  of  the  fever  is  shortened  a  day,  or 
the  mortality  decreased,  although  the  temperature  is  kept  al- 
most normal.  This  can  readily  be  understood  if  we  accept  the 
current  belief  concerning  the  definite  cyclic  evolution  of  the 
fever-occiisioning  bacteria  whose  life  can  not  be  curtailed  by 
one  minute  by  any  antithermic  treatment  or  menaced  by  any 
high  or  subnormal  bodily  temperature. 

Praclicnl  Notes  on  Urinary  Analytix.  By  William  B.  Oas- 
piELD,  A.  M.,  M.  D,,  Chief  of  the  Chest  Clinic  and   Lotrturer 


on  Clinical  Medicine,  University  of  Maryland,  etc.    Detroit: 

G.  S.  Davis,  1891. 

This  little  book,  a  number  of  the  Physician's  Leisure  Library 
series,  makes  no  pretense  at  being  a  technical  treatise  upon  urin- 
ary analysis.  It  is  intended  for  busy  general  practitioners,  es- 
pecially those  unaccustomed  to  making  such  analyses.  It  cov- 
ers most  of  the  accepted  urinary  tests  and  describes  them  in  a 
concise  and  attractive  manner.  The  best  feature  of  the  work 
is  in  the  tables  showing  what  diseases  the  various  alterations  of 
the  urine  may  indicate.  These  are  well  worth  attention  from 
those  most  familiar  with  the  technique  of  urinary  analysis.  H.ad 
the  proof-reader  been  a  little  more  careful  the  author  would 
have  been  shielded  from  some  errors. 
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OBSTETRICS. 

Bt  ANDREW  F.  CURHIER,  M.  D. 

Incision  of  the  Os  Uteri  during  Parturition. — Gu6niot  (Jmir.  de 
med.,  March  22, 1891)  says  that  after  one  has  tried  various  other  means 
for  overcomiDg  rigidity  of  the  os  without  success,  one  may  be  forced  to 
have  recourse  to  incisions,  and  he  advises  the  following  method  in  case 
incisions  are  decided  upon:  1.  Rigorous  antisepsis.  2.  The  use  of 
long  and  strong  scissors,  or  in  certain  cases  of  a  blunt-pointed  bistoury. 
3.  The  directing  of  the  instrument  with  two  or  more  of  the  fingers.  4. 
The  pressure  of  the  fingers  within  the  uterus  upon  the  uterine  tissue  in 
such  a  way  that  bridges  or  prominences  will  be  thrown  out  which  can 
be  readily  cut.  6.  The  multiplication  of  these  incisions  superficially  in 
preference  to  diminution  of  their  number  with  increased  depth.  6.  In 
cases  in  which  it  is  advisable  to  limit  the  number  of  incisions  to  two  or 
three,  it  is  better  to  make  them  in  the  transverse  diameter  of  the  iiecU 
and  so  avoid  wounding  iieighl)oring  organs. 

Parturition  in  a  Primipara  without  the  Knowledge  of  the  Partu- 
rient.— Bnmon  (Jonr.  de  mid.,  April  19,  1891)  reports  a  case  which  is 
important  from  a  medico-legal  point  of  view.  It  concerned  a  primipa- 
ra, tiventy-two  years  of  age,  who  at  the  termination  of  pregnancy 
was  seized  with  quite  severe  lumbar  pains  one  evening  at  nine  o'clock, 
thougli  the  pains  were  not  so  severe  that  she  or  any  one  in  her  house- 
hold thought  of  summoning  a  physician.  At  eleven  o'clock  she  had  a 
desire  for  an  evacuation  of  the  bowels,  which  kept  her  sitting  in  the 
water-closet  about  an  liour.  After  that  time  the  lumbar  pains  dimin- 
ished. At  half  past  one  the  lumbar  pains  reappeared  with  increased 
severity,  with  a  feeling  of  heaviness  in  the  ischiadic  region,  and  a  re- 
newal of  the  desire  to  defecate.  At  this  moment  the  patient  endeav- 
ored to  bring  her  thighs  togetlier,  but  was  prevented  by  an  obstruction 
which,  upon  examination,  was  found  to  be  the  head  of  her  infant  pro- 
truding from  the  vulva.  At  no  time  had  the  question  of  parturition 
occurred  to  her,  and  her  first  intimation  as  to  what  was  going  on  was 
when  she  touched  and  saw  the  child's  head  between  her  thighs.  The 
]iatient  was  a  woman  of  calm  temperament  and  good  health  and  belong- 
ing to  the  cultivated  class.  There  was  nothing  in  her  antecedents  that 
woidd  have  any  bearing  upon  this  nearly  paiidess  lalior.  There  was  no 
abdominal  colic  at  any  time,  there  were  no  terminal  expulsive  pains, 
which  arc  usually  so  severe;  in  fact,  the  only  evidences  of  the  process 
of  parturition  were  the  luml)ar  pains,  the  feeling  of  weight  in  the  rec- 
tum, and  the  illusory  desire  to  defecate.  She  stated  that  she  might 
have  given  birth  to  her  child  in  the  water-closet  had  her  friends  not 
sunuiioned  her  out  after  she  had  been  in  there  some  time.  As  to  the 
medico  legal  l)caring  of  such  cases,  an  inexperienced  woman  who  did 
not  realize  what  was  going  on  might  mistake  the  pains  accompanying 
tlic  dilatation  of  the  uterus  for  a  desire  to  evacuate  the  bowels,  and 
under  these  circumstances  a  child  might  bo  born  and  fall  into  a  privy 
witfiont  tlic  has!  intention  of  infanliride  on  thi'  part  of  the  mother. 

The  Different  Aneesthetic  Agents  used  in  Natural  Labor. — Cliaig- 
neau  {.Iniir.  di  mid.,  .\pril    I'.i,  IKUl)  lias   made  a  iiimpaiative  study  of 
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all  the  anaesthetic  agents  which  have  been  employed  or  experimented 
with  in  parturition.  These  agents  are  numerous,  but  those  that  have 
been  used  with  advantage  are  chloroform,  chloral,  anti|ivrine,  and  co- 
caine. As  yet  antipyrine  has  only  given  moderate  results.  Chloral, 
which  has  certain  advantages,  has  the  disadvantage  that  it  must  be 
taken  in  large  doses  to  be  of  much  value,  and  then  is  apt  to  irritate  the 
stomach  and  intestines.  Chloroform  presents  so  many  advantages  that 
it  is  surprising  that  it  is  not  used  more  frequently.  It  has  no  particular 
action  upon  delivery,  upon  the  production  of  post-partum  hfemorrhage, 
or  upon  the  occurrences  which  usually  follow  labor.  It  is  indicated  in 
all  cases  in  which  the  pains  are  severe,  cases  in  which  there  are  irregu- 
lar contractions  of  the  uterus,  spasmodic  contraction  and  rigidity  of  the 
cervix,  great  resistance  of  the  perina>um,  and  badly  tolerated  uterine 
pains.  The  only  contra-indication  to  chloroform  is  chlorosis  with  a 
tendency  to  syncope.  Acute  or  chronic  affections  of  the  lungs  and  dis- 
ease of  the  heart,  kidneys,  or  nervous  system  ought  not  to  be  an  objec- 
tion to  the  use  of  chlrtroform  to  a  prudent  physician.  Cocaine  has  only 
recently  been  used  in  obstetrics,  but  it  may  prove  of  service  in  dimin- 
ishing the  pain  at  the  time  the  head  is  traversing  the  vulvovaginal 
canal.  Jeannel  asserts  that  he  has  had  good  results  with  a  five  per- 
cent, solution  which  he  has  applied  on  cotton  to  the  cervix,  the  vaginal 
i-uls-desac,  and  the  walls  of  the  vagina.  The  tampon  is  allowed  to  re- 
main a  few  minutes  and  is  then  replaced  by  another,  and  this  in  tuin 
by  a  third.  Doleris  has  used  a  four-per-cent.  ointment  of  cocaine  upon 
the  cervix  with  advantage.  Auvard  and  Secheyron  have  in.iecied  fif- 
teen to  twenty  minims  of  a  five-per-cent.  solution  into  each  labium 
majus  a  few  minutes  before  delivery,  and  it  resulted  in  the  complete 
suppression  of  the  severe  pain  usuall}  observed  at  that  stage. 

Eetention  of  the  Dead  Foetus  in  the  Uterine  Cavity. — Lutaud  (Jour. 
de  med.,  Dec.  21,  189ii)  thinks  that  this  accident  is  by  no  means  a  rare 
one.  Nature  sometimes  comes  promptly  to  the  relief,  and  the  dead 
foetus  is  spontaneously  expelled,  but  this  is  not  always  the  result. 
The  phenomena  accompanying  retention  vary  with  the  age  at  which 
death  occurs.  If  it  occm-s  within  the  first  two  or  three  months  of 
intra-uterine  life,  it  will  quickly  be  followed  by  solution  and  absorption. 
The  amniotic  fluid  becomes  thick  and  perhaps  milky,  and  when  the 
ovum  is  discharged  no  traces  of  the  foHus  will  be  apparent.  During 
the  second  period  of  intrauterine  life  the  dead  foetus  undergoes 
atrophy,  mummification,  or  desiccation,  turning  gray  or  yellow  in 
color.  The  amniotic  fluid  becomes  thickened  and  then  disappears, 
leaving  a  kind  of  sediment  upon  the  surface  of  the  foetus.  Maceration 
is  the  condition  which  almost  always  results  if  death  is  delayed  until 
after  the  fifth  mouth,  the  tissues  becoming  softened  under  the  influ- 
ence of  heat  and  moisture.  Decomposition  is  slow  and  progresses  with- 
out the  production  of  gas,  odor,  or  cadaveric  discoloration,  unless  the 
membranes  have  ruptured  and  there  is  a  communication  with  the  at- 
mosphere. In  the  latter  case  the  ordinary  evidences  of  putrefaction 
are  present,  Including  gaseous  distention  of  the  uterus.  With  regard 
to  the  maternal  organism,  no  harm  is  experienced  if  the  membranes 
remain  intact,  no  matter  how  long  the  ovum  may  be  retained.  The 
mother  experiences  a  cessation  of  the  sympathetic  phenomena  of  preg- 
nancy ;  the  breasts  become  smaller  and  the  belly  is  less  distended. 
Palpation  of  the  abdomen,  in  cases  in  which  the  foetus  has  died  early 
in  pregnancy,  gives  results  which  are  not  always  definite.  There  may 
be  the  greatest  difficulty  in  appreciating  the  form  and  contents  of  the 
uterus,  or  it  may  be  hard  and  well  contracted,  favoring  expulsion  of  its 
contents,  or  again  it  may  be  soft  and  elastic,  contracting  readily  under 
the  hand.  Auscultation  will  yield  only  negative  results.  Should  the 
ffjetus  die  during  the  second  half  of  pregnancy,  palpation  will  reveal  not 
only  the  form  of  the  uterus,  but  also  facts  relating  to  the  condition  of 
the  foetus.  In  the  first  few  days  after  the  death  of  the  fcetus  not 
many  changes  are  apparent.  There  is  an  absence  of  motion,  and 
gradually  it  becomes  possible  to  outline  the  foetal  portions;  the  head 
soon  loses  its  distinctive  characteristics,  and  bony  crepitation  may  be 
produced  as  one  cranial  bone  is  pressed  against  another.  Should  the 
ovum  be  ruptured,  putrefaction  of  the  foetus  will  quickly  result  from 
the  action  of  the  germs  which  are  present.  Soon  the  maternal  organism 
will  present  phenomena  of  sepsis,  including  chills  and  fever,  while  the 
discharges  proceeding  from  the  uterus  will  have  a  very  olTcnsive  odor. 
The  treatment   will  vary  with   the  conditions  which   are  presented. 


When  the  foetus  is  dead,  the  membranes  are  Intact,  and  labor  has  not 
begun,  the  treatment  should  be  expectant,  antiseptic  irrigation  of  the 
vagina  being  practiced  twice  daily.  When  labor  has  begun,  rigid 
antisepsis  must  be  practiced  and  rupture  of  the  membranes  avoided  if 
possible.  If  examinations  are  made,  they  should  be  made  with  unusual 
care  and  between  the  pains,  hot  vaginal  or  uterine  douches  being  given 
if  the  labor  is  delayed.  In  case  the  placenta  is  retained,  it  should  be 
removed  by  hand  rather  than  with  instruments.  If  the  ovum  is  opened 
and  labor  has  not  begun,  dilatation  should  be  practiced  and  the  uterus 
encouraged  to  empty  itself  as  speedily  as  possible.  If  labor  has  begun, 
it  should  be  accelerated  as  much  as  possible,  vaginal  or  uterine  douches 
being  used,  aided  by  dilatation  if  necessary. 

Snbcataneous  Ii^ections  of  Caffeine  in  the  Treatment  of  Puerperal 
Haemorrhage. — llisrachi  (./oi^j-.  </(  i/i/i/.,  March  S,  1S91)  recommends 
this  method  of  using  caffeine  for  cases  of  post-partum  hiemorrhage  in 
which  a  rapid  effect  is  required.  It  is  of  special  advantage  to  the 
country  practitioner,  who  may  at  the  time  be  attending  cases  of  in- 
fectious disease  and  whose  hands  may  not  be  sufficiently  disinfected  to 
justify  a  digital  examination  of  the  genital  organs  of  the  parturient 
patient.  The  author  states  that  caffeine  will  act  more  rapiilly  than 
ergot  and  more  efficiently  than  ether,  though  the  latter  is  more  rapid  in 
its  action  as  a  stimulant.  The  caffeine  should  be  administered  in  a  so- 
lution containing  a  grain  and  a  quarter  of  the  substance,  and  this  may 
be  repeated  if  necessary  until  five  grains  have  been  used.  A  better 
solution  may  be  obtained  by  dissolving  the  caffeine  in  warm  watci  with 
benzoate  of  sodium.  It  is  recommended  that  packages  containing  both 
these  materials  form  a  portion  of  the  contents  of  the  obstetrician's 
bag. 

Excessive  Disinfection  of  the  External  Genital  Organs  of  Parturi- 
ent Women. — Axmann  (Jour,  de  med.,  March  8,  1891)  says  that  it  is 
not  alone  in  England  that  opposition  to  the  use  of  disinfectants  exists, 
under  the  Icidership  of  Tait  and  Bantock.  Germany  is  also  in  rebellion. 
The  author  has  been  at  the  head  of  the  Maternity  at  Erfurth  for  the 
past  thirty  years,  and  in  commenting  upon  his  experience  during  that 
period  he  places  himself  in  accord  with  a  considerable  number  of  Ger- 
man accoucheurs  who  regret  the  mishaps  that  have  arisen  from  the 
abuse  of  corrosive  sublimate  and  carbolic  acid  in  the  treatment  of  par- 
turient women.  At  the  Erfurth  Maternity  a  pregnant  woman  who  is 
to  be  examined  is  first  bathed  and  then  receives  a  vaginal  injection  of 
water.  Student  midwives  are  not  permitted  to  make  examinations 
until  they  have  familiarized  themselves  with  such  procedures  by  prac- 
tice upon  the  manikin.  Corrosive  sublimate  and  carbolic  acid  are  re- 
garded as  toxic  agents  too  dangerous  for  use  in  inexperienced  hands. 
The  results  of  such  careful  training  have  been  excellent.  Of  1,187 
gravid  or  parturient  women  who  have  served  as  means  of  instruction 
at  this  Maternity,  only  4()  have  shown  a  temperature  above  the  physi- 
ological level.  The  good  results  of  this  careful  training  are  also  seen 
in  the  practice  of  the  midwives  after  they  have  left  the  Maternity. 

Puerperal  Infection  and  Antiseptics. — Hegar  (Jour,  de  med.,  Feb. 
15,  1S91)  has  made  an  exhaustive  investigation  of  the  statistics  of  the 
grand  duchy  of  Haden,  to  discover  if  ]iossible  the  value  of  antiseptics 
as  used  in  obstetric  practice.  He  finds  that  during  the  last  forty  years 
the  mortality  among  women  during  the  three  weeks  following  labor  has 
not  materially  varied  in  that  country.  lie  observes  that  the  obstetri- 
cians are  divided  into  two  parties,  one  of  which  believes  in  the  doc- 
trine of  antisepsis  and  uses  antiseptics  in  abundance,  considering  the 
internal  surface  of  the  vagina  and  the  cervix  utcii  as  an  operative  field 
which  should  be  disinfected  before  partmition,  the  other  attaching 
very  little  importance  to  self-infection  and  occupying  itself  in  removing 
poijions  actually  pre.«ent  in  or  upon  the  genital  organs.  Adherents  of 
the  latter  doctrine  limit  themselves  to  the  strictly  necessary  introduc- 
tion of  fingers  and  instruments  into  the  vaginal  canal.  In  Hegar's 
opinion,  the  latter  method  is  the  preferable  one.  The  statistics  in 
question  show  that  the  use  of  antiseptics  in  ob.^tetric  practice  has  not 
diminished  the'  mortality  from  infection  in  women  attended  by  raid- 
wives,  and  the  number  so  uttcniled  is  far  greater  than  the  number  at- 
tended by  physicians.  The  use  of  antiseptics  re(;uires  the  introduction 
into  the  genital  passage  of  instruments  which  are  too  often  the  media 
for  the  transmission  of  pathogenic  organisms.  It  would  .seem  that  a 
step  in  the  right  direction  would   be  the  requirement  that  midwives 
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abstain  from  making  injections  and  vaginal  examinations  in  cases  in 
which  the  parturition  is  proceeding  normally.  Careful  observation  of 
the  pulse,  the  temperature,  the  respiration,  the  frequency  of  the  uterine 
contractions,  and  the  practice  of  external  palpation  if  necessary,  should 
give  a  midwife  sufficient  information  as  to  the  necessity  of  calling  in  a 
physician  to  her  assistance.  The  latter  is  a  point  of  great  importance, 
and  instruction  in  this  direction  should  be  more  systematic  and  thor- 
ough than  has  been  the  custom  heretofore. 

Carcinoma  of  the  Cervix  complicating  Pregnancy.— Lohlein  (  Gaz. 
med.,  March  21,  1S91)  gives  the  case  of  a  patient,  forty-three  years  of 
age,  who  had  had  four  noi-mal  parturitions,  the  last  one  being  eight 
years  previous  to  the  time  of  her  admission  to  the  hospital  at  Giessen. 
She  was,  when  admitted,  within  three  or  four  weeks  of  the  end  of 
pregnancy.  At  the  fourth  month  there  had  been  a  slight  ha'morrhage 
and  another  eight  days  before  her  admission,  which  had  been  profuse 
and  continuous.  A  carcinomatous  mass  occupied  the  posterior  portion 
of  the  cervix.  Dilatation  of  the  cervix  occurred  in  due  season,  the 
child  was  extracted  with  forceps,  and  the  placenta  followed  without 
severe  bleeding.  Subsequently  disinfecting  douches  were  used  at 
proper  intervals  with  solutions  of  creolin  and  creasote.  Ergot  and 
ergotine  were  also  given,  but  at  the  beginning  of  the  third  week  the 
uterus  was  still  very  large  and  it  was  decided  to  remove  it.  This  was 
done  on  the  eighteenth  day  after  the  confinement,  and  the  patient  re- 
covered without  mishap.  This  case  shows  that  uterine  cancer  compli- 
cating pregnancy  does  not  necessarily  prevent  labor  at  term  by  the 
natural  channel,  the  disease  being  limited  to  the  cervix. 

Five  Cases  of  Ectopic  Pregnancy. — Foerster  {Med.  Monat-tschrift , 
Xovember,  1890)  remarks  tiiat,  notwithstanding  the  many  contribu- 
tions to  this  subject  in  recent  times,  there  are  still  many  things  regard- 
ing it  that  are  obscure.  Especially  is  this  true  in  regard  to  its  letiology. 
Even  those  who  have  had  most  experience  with  this  condition  are  still 
in  the  dark  in  legard  to  important  particulars.  There  are  many  cases 
that  are  so  complicated  by  peritoneal  adhesions  that  they  present  the 
greatest  difficulties  or  are  quite  unsuitable  for  operation.  The  author 
agrees  with  those  who  believe  that  prior  to  rupture  this  condition  is 
almost  impossible  of  diagnosis.  His  experience  includes  five  cases 
which  have  been  seen  within  the  past  two  years.  Four  of  the  patients 
were  operated  upon — two  with  a  successful  and  two  with  a  fatal  result. 
The  fifth  patient  died  of  haemorrhage,  no  operation  having  been  at- 
tempted. The  pains,  which  resemble  labor  pains  in  these  eases,  are 
regarded  as  an  important  factor  in  establishing  the  diagnosis.  The 
atypical  hicmorrhages  from  the  uterus  should  also  excite  suspicion  of 
this  condition,  as  has  been  observed  by  many  authors.  Other  impor- 
tant diagnostic  factors  are  the  enlargement  of  the  uterus,  its  mobility, 
the  sense  of  its  emptiness  when  the  sound  is  passed,  and  the  activity 
of  the  mammary  glands ;  al.<o  the  anajmic  condition  of  the  patient, 
which  is  usually  present.  .\s  to  the  operation  in  such  cases,  it  should 
be  performed  as  rapidly  as  possible,  and  it  is  doubtless  well  to  leave  a 
large  quantity  of  hot  water  in  the  abdominal  cavity  to  be  absorbed,  and 
thus  take  the  place  of  the  blood  which  has  been  lost. 
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Pathological  Changes  in  the  Falloppian  Tubes  in  Fibro-myomas  of 
the  TJterus.— rfj|M)tr  {.(inz.  d,i  ,j,pi:,„li.;i',,,  JLirch  l.'j,  IS'il,  and  Dnil. 
in,,l.  Ziy.,  LSiiO,  Xo..  4!)-r.l)  bus  njaile  a  study  of  this  as  yet  undevel- 
oped subject.  He  examined  thirteen  lubes  taken  from  seven  opera- 
lions  for  the  removal  of  the  annexa  for  tibro-myoma  of  the  uterus. 
I  )f  these,  live  showed  no  change  whatever,  four  were  in  a  state  of  ca- 
lirrhal  inflammation,  two  showed  iiypcricmia,  one  presented  a  hicmato- 
salpinx,and  one  had  undergone  an  interstitial  fibroid  change.  In  some 
of  the  ca.«es  the  tubes  were  filled  wiih  a  serous  or  scro-sanguineous  fluid, 
and  their  external  orifice  was  obliterated.  The  changes  in  the  lubes, 
therefore,  may  play  a  role  among  the  numerous  cause?  of  sterility  in 
women  the  subjects  of  uterine  fibroids. 

Endometritis  during  the  Course  of  Acute  Infectious  Diseases. — 
Ma.»sen  {ihld.)  has  inv.-stigat.-.l  ..iglit.cn  riw^  .,f  infe.tioiir<  diseases  in 
reference  to  the  condition  of  the  endometrium.     They  comprised  three 


of  pneumonia,  eleven  of  recurrent  typhus,  two  of  typhoid  fever,  one  of 
dysentery,  and  one  of  peritonitis  from  an  unknown  cause. 

As  a  result  of  his  investigations,  it  may  be  stated  that  all  of  the 
component  structures  of  the  endometrium  presented  pathological 
changes.  The  blood-vessels  were  intensely  injected,  especially  the 
small  veins  and  capillaries,  and  presented  ecchymoses,  either  in  patches 
or  disseminated  all  over  the  surface  of  the  mucous  membrane.  The 
epithelia  of  the  glands  were  in  a  state  of  tumefaction,  the  cells  were 
desquamated,  and  the  lumina  of  the  glands  were  filled  with  cells,  mu- 
cus, and  blood-corpuscles.  Frequently  the  glands  penetrated  deeply 
into  the  muscular  layer — a  characteristic  sign  of  endometritis,  as  shown 
by  Cornil.  The  stroma  of  the  mucous  membrane  showed  in  most  cases 
a  diffuse  granular  infiltration.  There  was,  therefore,  in  all  the  cases  a 
hsemorrhagic  endometritis,  confirming  the  observations  of  Slaviansky 
made  in  cases  of  cholera.  The  author  emphasizes  the  role  the  infec- 
tious diseases  play  as  etiological  factors  in  endometritis,  particularly  in 
women  who  have  not  passed  the  period  of  sexual  activity. 

A  Eare  Complication  of  Fibro-myoma  of  the  'Cterus. — Dr.  Winter 
{Ctrlbi.fiir  Giiii..  ISHl,  No.  1)  has  presented  to  the  Berlin  Gyntecologieal 
Society  a  very  iuterestins  case.  The  patient  had  an  interstitial  myoma 
about  the  size  of  an  adult's  head.  There  was  a  perforation  of  the 
uterus  at  the  point  where  the  cavity  was  flexed  sharply  forward.  On 
curetting  the  uterus,  the  curette  passed  through  this  opening  into  the 
subserous  tissue  of  the  posterior  wall  of  the  uterus,  peeling  off  the 
pcritonjBum  and  penetrating  one  of  the  larger  veins.  Two  hours  later 
the  patient  was  exsanguinated,  and,  as  she  was  in  a  dangerous  condi- 
tion, laparotomy  was  done.  The  abdomen  was  found  filled  with  coagu- 
lated and  fluid  blood.  On  the  posterior  wall  of  the  myoma,  near  the 
internal  os,  was  found  a  rent  two  inches  long,  with  marked  degenerated 
holders,  and  this  was  still  bleeding.  The  growth  and  uterus  were  am- 
putated, and  the  patient  recovered  in  spite  of  several  embolic  infarcts 
in  the  lungs. 

Gynaecological  Examinations  in  Trendelenburg's  Postuie. — Dr.  v. 
Stroynowski  (CtrllA.  fiir  (Ji/n.,  1891,  Xo.  :;)  makes  a  plea  for  what  is 
known  in  surgery  as  Tredelenbiirg's  posture,  with  elevation  of  the  pel- 
vis, in  examinations  of  obscurt  affections  of  the  pelvic  contents.  He 
cites  a  case  in  which  this  posture  was  of  great  service  to  him.  The 
case  was  one  in  which  there  was  a  considerable  quantity  of  fluid  in 
the  abdomen.  The  position  of  the  uterus  and  annexa  could  not  be  as- 
certained by  the  usual  bimanual  method  with  the  patient  in  the  hori- 
zontal posture,  but  when  she  was  placed  in  Tredelenburg's  posture  the 
fluid  gravitated  to  the  most  dependent  part  of  the  abdomen,  and  the 
contents  of  the  pelvis  were  easily  palpated.  The  author  thinks  this 
posture  can  easily  be  attained  at  the  patient's  home  as  well  as  in  the 
physician's  office,  and  that  it  should  become  popular. 

[There  has  been  a  healthy  tendency  of  late  to  place  the  diagnosis 
of  gynnecological  affections  on  an  accurate  and  scientific  basis.  It  is  a 
notorious  fact  that  in  this  country,  which  may  lay  claim  to  the  birth  of 
gynaecology,  accuracy  and  precision  in  diagnosis  are  desiderata  which 
do  not  receive  sulficient  weight.  The  maxim,  "If  you  are  in  doubt 
open  the  abdomen  and  find  out,"  may  in  a  measure  account  for  the  pre- 
vailing looseness  in  diagnosis.  But  we  venture  to  state  that  the  near 
future  will  sec  a  marked  reaction  in  this  regard.  More  attention  w  ill 
be  bestowed  on  careful  examinations  in  different  postures,  and  a  resort 
to  ana^sthesia  in  difficult  and  obscure  cases  will  be  more  conmion  here 
than  it  is  at  the  present  day.] 

The  Swedish  Movements  in  Gyneecology.  —  Professor  F.  von 
Preuschen  (Birliu.  kUn.  Work.,  1891,  Xo.  .5)  makes  use  of  this  title 
for  his  paper,  inasmuch  as  the  cases  reported  in  it,  which  were  pre- 
sented before  the  Greifswald  Medical  Society,  were  treated  by  the 
Swedish  movements  only,  and  not  by  the  special  massage  originated  by 
Brandt  and  known  as  Brandt's  method.  The  author  was  among  the 
first  to  introduce  Urnndt's  method  into  tiermany,  and  is  a  firm  believer 
in  its  elliciency,  but  the  object  of  the  present  i)ai)er  is  to  show  what 
may  be  acconjplished  by  general  manipulations  w  liich  may  be  carried 
out  by  the  patient's  relatives.  These  movements  originated  with  Pro- 
fessor I.ing,  of  .Stockholm,  but  have  been  modified  and  added  to  by 
Brandt,  and  may  be  ilivided  into  those  which  have  for  their  object  a 
detennining  of  blood  to  the  pelvic  organs  and  those  which  have  a  de- 
rivative effect  upon  the  same.     One  illustrative  case  of  each  affcclion 
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treated  was  shown  to  the  society  and  its  history  briefly  narrated.  The 
first  case  was  one  of  dysmenorrhcea  of  long  standing  wliich  had  re- 
sisted all  kinds  of  treatment.  Brandt's  gymnastic  movements  for 
determining  blood  to  the  uterus  and  annexa  were  carried  out  and  a 
perfect  cure  was  accomplished.  Nine  other  cases  of  a  similar  nature 
were  treated  in  the  same  way  and  with  like  gratifying  results.  The 
author  thinks  that  these  results  are  a  justification  of  Schultze's  theory 
regarding  the  pathology  of  dysmenorrhcea — that  the  pain  is  not  due  to 
stenosis  but  to  metritis,  the  inflamed  muscular  tissue  being  pressed 
upon  by  the  distended  blood-vessels. 

The  next  case  was  one  of  profuse  menorrhagia  and  metrorrhagia 
due  to  a  fibromyoma.  The  movements  for  determining  blood  from 
the  pelvis  were  carried  out,  and  the  result  was  surprising  as  well  as 
gratifying.  The  menses  became  regular  and  lasted  for  only  four  days, 
instead  oftnelve  and  fourteen,  as  before.  Four  other  cases  under  the 
same  treatment  were  followed  with  eriually  good  results. 

The  third  case  was  one  of  total  prolapsus  of  ten  years'  duration, 
which  underwent  a  perfect  cure.  Two  years  afterward  the  uterus  was 
found  in  normal  position,  although  the  patient  had  engaged  in  hard 
work  and  took  no  care  of  herself.  Seven  other  patients  were  subjected 
to  the  same  course,  and  all  at  the  end  of  a  year  had  no  return  of  the 
displacement.  The  author  promises  in  the  near  future  another  paper 
embodying  his  results  in  cases  of  deviations  of  the  uterus  and  of 
chronic  parametritis  and  perimetritis. 

[The  whole  article  is  exceedingly  suggestive,  and  leaves  the  impres- 
sion of  having  been  written  in  a  moderate,  dispassionate,  and  scien- 
tific manner.  Should  the  author's  results  be  confirmed  by  the  obser- 
vations of  others,  an  immense  field  of  usefulness  will  be  opened  up  for 
tlie  manual  treatment  of  pelvic  aflfections.  It  is  the  reviewer's  present 
opinion  that  Brandt's  general  movements  require  for  their  execution 
the  aid  of  a  trained  person,  but  it  may  be  that  he  magnifies  the  difli- 
culties  to  be  encountered  in  putting  them  into  practice.  At  any  rate, 
the  author's  experience  will  encourage  him  to  make  trials  in  the  future 
in  the  same  direction.] 

Observations  on  the  Changes  in  Size  and  Consistence  of  the  Fe- 
male Pelvic  Organs. — Lindblom  (VIrlbl.  fur  Gi/n.,  No.  3,  1891),  who 
cmi)loys  pelvic  massage  extensively,  has  ob.'ferved  almost  constantly 
during  the  stances  changes  in  the  pelvic  organs,  especially  in  the  uteri. 
In  the  most  marked  cases  the  uterus  at  the  beginning  of  the  seance 
is  small,  lax,  and  soft ;  it  then  increases  in  size,  grows  harder,  and 
assumes  a  spherical  form.  These  changes  are  noticed  principally  in 
the  l)ody  and  supravaginal  cervix.  The  author  attributes  them  to 
changes  in  the  blood-supply  of  the  organs  and  compares  them  to  erec- 
tions. The  woman,  however,  experiences  no  sensations  from  these 
changes.  The  author  has  also  observed  that  the  swollen  uterus  just 
before  the  menstrual  period  diminishes  in  size  as  soon  as  the  blood 
begins  to  flow  and  the  uterus  grows  flaccid  and  soft,  the  decrease  in 
size  and  flaccidity  being  in  direct  ratio  to  the  abundance  of  the  flow. 
The  ovaries  decrease  in  size  also  on  the  appearance  of  the  menstrual 
discharge. 

The  Treatment  of  Acute  Gonorrhoea  in  Women  with  the  Constant 
Current.— I'rochownik  (CMU.  f.  Gi/n.,  1891,  No.  3,  and  Miil.  Uoc/i., 
IHDii,  No.  '27),  on  the  strength  of  Apostoli's  and  Lagucrrltre's  investi- 
gations on  the  virtues  of  the  positive  pole  as  a  destroyer  of  microbes, 
treated  ten  cases  of  gonorrhoea  in  the  female  with  the  constant  current. 
In  four  cases  of  acute  gonorrhoea  a  complete  cure  resulted ;  in  two 
other  cases,  also  of  acute  gonorrhoea,  but  in  which  chronic  gonorrlirea 
with  its  seriuelic  of  chronic  perimetritis,  etc.,  had  existed  prior  to  the 
fresh  attack,  a  marked  improvement  was  obtaiuid  in  one  and  a  sub- 
jective improvement  in  the  otlier. 

The  cure  in  these  cases  followed  in  a  surprisingly  short  time;  the 
gonoccocci  were  absent  after  the  fourth  application,  and  all  the  morbid 
phenomena  disappeared  after  the  ninth  application.  The  positive  pole 
was  carried  Into  the  uterus  and  a  current  strength  of  1 20  milliamperes 
was  used  for  from  eight  to  ten  minutes.  The  necessary  i)rccaut!ons 
are  cleansing  of  the  vagina  and  vulva  and  the  non-rmployment  of  any 
instruments.  The  electrode  8ho\ild  be  passed  along  the  index  finger  in 
the  vagina  to  the  os  and  Introduced  into  the  uterus  and  carried  to  the 
fundus.  The  author  made  several  attempts  to  treat  gonoriha-a  of  the 
-urethra  in  the  same  way,  but  the  patients  could  not  endure  a  current 


stronger  than  30  or  40  milliamperes,  while  a  current  strength  of  from 
80  to  100  is  essential. 

The  Treatment  of  Uterine  Fibroids  with  Apostoli's  Method. — S. 
Kjaergaard,  Copenhagen  (iV-(</.),  has  treated  twenty  case.-:  and  gives  the 
history  and  results  of  treatment  in  detail.  Two  deaths  occurred — one 
in  a  very  weak  patient,  with  a  cardiac  lesion  and  with  a  growth  in  the 
uterus  the  size  of  a  child's  head.  There  were  very  severe  haemorrhages 
which  resisted  all  forms  of  treatment.  She  had  had  eight  applications 
of  positive  intra-uterine  galvanism,  ranging  in  intensity  from  40  to  140 
milliamperes,  and  had  borne  them  well ;  she  was  then  given  negative 
intra-uterine  applications,  and  after  the  third  seance  (185  milliamperes) 
fever  set  in  and  on  the  eighth  day  she  died  from  heart  weakness  (?). 
Xo  autopsy. 

In  the  second  fatal  case  the  patient  suffered  with  chronic  bronchitis, 
with  dilated  bronchi,  and  had  a  growth  of  about  the  size  of  a  child's  head. 
In  this  ease  the  hicniorrhage  was  only  temporarily  arrested  by  positive 
intra-uterine  applications.  In  the  last  seance  the  h;emorrhage  following 
was  so  great  as  to  necessitate  an  intra-uterine  tampon.  A  hysterectomy 
was  then  done,  but  the  patient  died  within  twenty-four  hours.  In  the 
uterine  cavity  was  found  a  large  venous  opening  of  about  the  size  of 
the  radial  artery.  Presumably  the  copious  heemorrhages  occurred  from 
this  opening. 

In  the  remaining  cases  the  results  obtained  were  very  good ;  the 
ha;morrh.iges  were  arrested  or,  at  least,  much  diminished;  the  pains 
vanished,  and  the  symptoms  due  to  pressure  decreased  in  a  marked 
degree. 

[The  second  death  can  not  properly  be  attributed  to  the  electricity, 
and  it  does  not  appear  that  the  chances  of  recovery  after  the  laparotomy 
were  in  any  way  jeopardized  by  the  previous  treatment.  The  first  fatal 
case  is  very  instructive  in  that  it  directs  our  attention  to  the  possible 
dangers  of  using  very  stroirg  currents  in  patients  with  a  grave  cardiac 
lesion.] 
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Typhoid  Organisms. — At  a  meeting  of  the  Section  in  Pathology  of 
the  Royal  Academy  of  Medicine  in  Ireland,  Dr.  SlacWeeney  read  a 
paper  on  this  subject,  and  exhibited  pure  cultures  on  gelatin  and  agar- 
agar — the  former  obtained  by  von  Esmarch's  'roll-tube  "  method — 
from  the  spleen  and  enlarged  mesenteric  glands  of  a  patient  who  had 
succumbed  at  an  early  stage  of  the  fever,  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Nixon, 
In  the  Mater  MIscricordia"  Hospital,  Dublin.  He  staled  that  it  was  his 
object  not  to  produce  a  piece  of  special  pleading  on  behalf  of  the  bacil- 
lary  ietiology  of  typhoid,  but  simply  to  lay  before  the  Academy  as 
clearly  and  succinctly  as  might  be  the  present  state  of  modern  science 
on  the  subject.  In  order  to  do  so  he  had  been  obliged  to  wade  through 
a  chaotic  mass  of  recent  literature,  chiefly  in  Herman.  There  were 
very  few  points  in  bacteriology  about  which  there  prevailed  such  direct 
difference  of  opinion  among  distinguished  authorities  as  about  certain 
problems  in  connection  with  the  typhus  bacillus. 

Dr.  MacWeeney  said  he  proposed  first  to  give  a  few  historical  de- 
tails regarding  the  development  of  the  bacillary  doctrine  for  typhoid, 
and  alluded  to  Eberth's  researches,  which  (1880)  were  the  first  to  throw 
any  clear  light  on  the  subject.  His  methods  and  discoveries  were  de- 
scribed, and  then  Goffky's  in  1884-'86.  The  cultivational  appearances 
first  described  by  the  latter  observer  were  gone  Into  and  illustrated 
from  the  specimens  laid  before  the  Academy  that  evening.  Dr.  Mac- 
Weeney  expressed  his  regret  at  not  being  able  to  produce  a  potato  cul- 
tivation on  that  occasion.  The  one  he  had  prepared  had  unfortunately 
become  contaminated  with  mold,  while  the  new  ones  were  not  suf- 
ficiently advanced.  Owing  to  the  biological  (piestious  concerning  the 
bacillus.  Dr.  MacWeeney  mentioned  the  various  views  of  Goffky  and 
Ulrch-llirschfeld,  who  considered  that  it  formed  spores,  while  Buchner 
and  All  Cohen  were  of  opinion  that  the  sup|)0.<cd  spore-bearing  condi- 
tion depended  upon  involution-processes,  or  degenerative  changes.  The 
final  point  discussed  was  the  pathogenity  of  the  bacillus.   Was  it  really 
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the  cause  of  typhoid  ?  As  methods  of  research  were  gradually  ini- 
proTed  the  bacillus  was  more  and  more  constantly  found  forming 
familiar  isolated  colonies  in  mesenteric  glands,  spleen,  liver,  and  some- 
times in  the  kidneys  of  patients  suffering  from  typhoid.  Ali  Cohen's 
exhaustive  researches  had  shown  that,  while  present  in  every  case  of 
the  disease,  it  was  invariably  absent  in  all  other  infectious  cases  ex- 
amined— e.  ff.,  several  of  typhus.  The  real  difficulty  in  making  its 
cause  and  effect  a  matter  of  absolute  certainty  was  the  impossibility  of 
inoculating  animals  with  typhoid.  They  appeared  to  be  insusceptible 
of  acquiring  the  disease.  Chantemesse  and  Widal  asserted  that  they 
had  communicated  the  disease  to  mice  and  rabbits;  their  experiments 
were,  however,  invalidated  by  the  totally  opposite  results  arrived  at  by 
quite  a  series  of  observers  (Goffky,  Frankel  and  Simmonds,  Beumer  and 
Piper,  Ali  Cohen,  ei  ai),  who  had  found  that  the  bacilli,  whether  inocu- 
lated subcutaneously  or  injected-  into  the  alimentary  canal  of  lower  ani- 
mals, did  not  multiply  but  rapidly  disappeared,  and  that  the  injurious 
effects  observed  were  due  not  to  an  infective  process,  but  to  an  intoxi- 
cation with  poisonous  metabolic  products  (probably  triamines)  gen- 
erated by  the  bacillus  during  its  growth  on  artificial  nutrient  substrata. 
The  results  of  Brieger's  and  De  Blase's  researches  on  these  toxines  were 
then  given,  and  the  paper  concluded  with  a  critical  account  of  the 
various  announcements  lately  made  concerning  the  discovery  of  the 
bacillus  in  earth,  drinking-water,  river-water,  milk,  etc.,  and  their  bear- 
ing on  such  questions  as  the  origin  of  epidemics,  etc.  In  addition  to 
the  cultures  (which  had  been  made  in  the  bacteriological  laboratory  at 
the  Mater  Misericordia;  Hospital),  microscopic  slides  of  the  bacilli,  both 
in  pure  cultivation  and  in  tissue  (mesenteric  gland),  were  exhibited. 

Obstetrical  and  Editorial  Homologies. — In  his  lecture  before  the 
American  Academy  of  Medicine,  says  the  Jffdical  News,  Professor  Par- 
vin  most  deftly  hit  off  certain  aspects  of  the  work  of  the  editor  of  a 
medical  periodical.  It  is  rare  that  great  learning  and  experience,  both 
scientific  and  literary,  are  so  happily  joined  with  a  touch  so  light  and 
accurate ;  one  almost  fails  to  see  the  seriousness  behind  the  banter 
and  the  smile.     Jn/er  alia  he  said  : 

"  No  man  should  attempt  the  duties  of  a  medical  editor  unless  he  is 
a  good  obstetrician,  especially  as  it  relates  to  the  diagnosis  of  preg- 
nancy and  the  care  of  premature  and  feeble  infants.  Let  me  remind 
you  that  Socrates,  in  Plato's  I'/ieieMui,  states  that  he  is  the  son  of 
Phanicrete,  a  brave  and  burly  midwife;  that  he  practiced  midwifery; 
that  he  attended  men  and  not  women;  that  he  practiced  on  their  souls 
when  they  were  in  labor;  and,  lastly,  that  his  art  had  its  triumph  in 
thoroughly  examining  if  the  thought  which  the  mii.d  brought  foith 
was  a  false  idol  or  a  true  birth. 

"Let  me  press  the  analogy  a  little  further:  The  medical  editor 
ought  not  only  to  differentiate  between  true  and  false  pregnancy,  but 
he  should  also  be  able  to  tell  whether  gestation  has  reached  the  normal 
term.  Unfortunately,  errors  in  diagnosis  are  very  frequent.  Pseudo- 
cyesis  is  not  uncommon  ;  tympanitic  distention  may  be  mistaken  for 
pregnancy,  and  when  the  delivery  takes  place  it  is  simply  expulsion  and 
explocion  of  gas.  True  •  rain-babies  may  be  born,  but  they  are  too 
feeble  to  live  unless  carefully  cared  for  in  an  incubator  by  the  editor; 
an  article  prematurely  reporting  a  case  alleged  to  be  cured  by  an  op- 
eration may  be  kept  by  the  editor  until  the  cure  is  established ;  it  may 
be  written  in  execrable  English,  but  the  wise  editor  will  put  good 
clothes  on  the  child  before  permitting  it  to  appear  in  public.  I  am  sure 
that  we  all  meet  every  few  weeks  with  papers  appearing  in  reputable 
though  probably  not  the  best  medical  journals,  to  which  the  criticism 
just  made  can  be  justly  applied. 

"  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  medical  editors  are  sometimes  ignorant  of 
the  characteristics  of  a  child  born  at  term;  they  fail  to  recognize  the 
average  weight  such  a  child  should  have,  the  degree  of  development 
and  activity  it  should  manifest,  and  consequently  present  their  readers 
with  imperfect  specimens  of  medical  reproduction. 

"It  occasionally  happens  that  a  doctor  without  any  reproductive 
power,  or  endeavoring  to  produce  offspring  every  few  weeks,  when  his 
pregnancy  ought  to  last  several  months,  is  compelled  to  evolve  from 
his  inner  consciousness,  without  any  conception  having  occuned,  that 
which  passes  for  a  baby  with  some,  but  is  purely  artificial.  Laying 
aside  metaphor,  cases  which  never  occurred  are  sonictimes  reported  in 
medical  journals ;   some  keen  and  experienced  eye  will  discover  the 


ham,  while  many  suspect  that  the  story  is  pure  fiction.  May  the  days 
come  when  all  medical  editors  will  be  wise  enough  and  brave  enough 
to  exclude  from  their  literary  museums  all  artificial  curiosities. 

"  The  medical  editor  may  be  engaged  in  procuring  abortion.  Thus 
there  is  a  case  of  true  pregnancy,  but  gestation  has  by  no  means 
reached  its  term  ;  the  editor  with  few  contributors,  and  printers  clam- 
orous for  copy,  extorts  from  this  pregnant  doctor  the  promise  of  an 
article  long  before  he  can  properly  prepare  it;  it  may  be  a  fee,  or 
friendship,  or  promise  of  influence,  or  something  of  like  sort  which  is 
the  abortifacient,  but  it  does  the  work." 

Kedical  Nomenclature  and  the  "  Spirit  of  the  Language." — The 
British  Medical  Journal  for  May  30th  contains  the  following  :  Ethical 
and  aesthetic  considerations  greatly  influence  nomenclature.  This  trulh 
is  recognized  at  the  medical  schools  ;  indeed  there  is  a  legend,  founded 
on  truth,  that  a  certain  examiner  at  the  College  of  Surgeons  used  to 
pluck  every  candidate  who  talked  about  "Steno's  duct"  or  "Wharton's 
duct."  Men  who  begin  by  using  such  terms,  this  surgeon  of  the  old 
type  argued,  would  end  by  calling  new  diseases  after  their  own  names. 
At  present  the  French  are  foremost  in  the  crusade  against  the  latter 
practice.  A  terrible  catalogue  of  diseases  named  after  men  has  gone 
the  round  of  the  French  papers.  This  catalogue  shows  that  the  neurolo- 
gists are  the  greatest  sinners.  By  a  strange  irony,  the  name  of  one  of 
the  best  masters  of  pure  English  among  living  surgeons,  a  writfer  who 
especially  objects  to  tlie  practice  in  question,  has  been  applied  to  two 
utterly  different  maladies,  one  affecting  the  bones,  the  other  attacking 
the  nipple.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Americans  and  Germans  are  more 
especially  concerned  about  harmonizing  medical  literature  with  the 
"  spirit  of  the  language  "  and  the  "  genius  of  the  language."  Gram- 
marians warn  us  against  expressions  of  this  kind,  yet  they  indicate 
truths.  Thus,  in  English,  a  word  does  not  look  well  if  it  begins  with 
"  vr  "  or  "  sr,"  as  in  some  Eastern  languages,  or  cuds  in  "  tl,"  as  in 
many  Mexican  words.  Diphthongs,  in  the  opinion  of  many  writers, 
give  a  pedantic  look  to  English  words.  The  opinion  prevails  very 
strongly  in  America.  Indeed,  "  hemorrhage  "  and  "  fetus  "  look  quite 
natural  in  a  New  York  or  Boston  paper.  Scholars  are  divided  as  to 
how  far  a  writer  of  English  is  justified  in  converting  "  se  "  into  "  e." 
There  are  reason's  for  believing  that  "  a^  "  is  represented  by  the  French 
"  e,"  German  "  a,"  and  English  "  a  "  in  "  day."  The  Americans,  how- 
ever, are  probably  justified  in  completing  the  Anglicizing  of  Gra;eo- 
Latin  technical  terms.  English,  unlike  German,  has  much  of  the  Latin 
clement  in  its  composition.  Hence  certain  terms  have  undergone  a 
wholesome  philological  digestion.  Germans  can  not  claim  a  similar  ad- 
vantage. In  German  scientific  literature,  therefore,  Greek  and  Latin 
words,  raw  and  unmodified,  are  jumbled  up  with  long,  clumsy,  native 
compound  terms,  assimilation  being  impossible.  A  further  inconven- 
ience is  the  question  of  gender.  In  French  there  is  some  trouble  and 
many  anomalies,  as  "  le  vagin."  which  is  masculine  ;  though  "  gaine  " 
(sheath),  the  true  form  in  French  of  the  original  Latin  word,  is  correct- 
ly made  feminine.  The  presence  of  a  useless  neuter  in  German  greatly 
increases  the  difficulties  of  assimilating  foreign  words.  A  German  lit- 
erary paper  has  recently  published  an  article  entitled  Die  Tiber  oder 
der  Tiber  ?  Dr.  Kocks,  in  the  Ccntralblnlt  fiir  Gifn'ii-olor/ic,  insists 
that  the  gender  of  foreign  words  must  depend,  not  on  their  original 
source,  but  on  the  "  Geist  der  deutschen  Sprache."  So  the  Teuton 
must  say  "  die  Massage,"  "  der  Cervix,"  "  der  Forceps,"  and  "  das  F'ie- 
ber."  So,  again,  the  Briton  and  the  American  must,  like  Mark  Twain, 
regret  the  absence  of  "  one  good  square  responsible  sex,"  and  be  cau- 
tious about  "  der,"  "  die,"  "  das,"  before  technical  terms,  when  speak- 
ing to  a  German  medical  man  in  his  own  tongue.  Nevertheless,  the 
(iermans  are  in  the  right  in  questions  relating  to  their  own  tongue ; 
technical  names  must  follow  a  general  law,  in  English  as  in  (Jernian,  a 
law  thus  expressed  by  Horace,  aptly  quoted  by  Dr.  Kocks:  "unuxt/ium 
jirnrH  arliilriuin  isl  it  jm  ct  norma  Im/iiindi." 

Advice  from  Japan. — "The  following  clipping  from  a  Japanese  ex- 
change  shows  that  with  the  adoption  of  Western  medical  methods  in 
the  empire  the  pitfalls  of  medical  practice  have  not  been  entirely 
avoided:  '  A  woman,  named  Kin  Mihashi,  act  twenty,  having  been 
suffered  from  the  uterine  disease,  <'on»ulted  of  a  physician  at  Yokohama, 
who  administered  antcsthetic.     While  under  the  influence  of  the  drug, 
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as  she  stated  that  the  Doctor  conducted  the  immoral  action,  and  ap- 
peared before  the  court  yesterday.  It  is  advisable  for  a  young  physi- 
cian not  to  give  anaesthetic  without  the  presence  of  another  profes- 
sional man,  especially  iu  ease  of  female,  as  the  effect  of  the  drug  often 
gives  such  a  peculiar  strained  sensation  to  the  patient  as  some  one  in- 
sulted her  immorally  while  under  the  influence  of  the  drug.'  " — Boston 
Medical  and  Snrffical  Journa'. 

Mortality  in  Cities  in  the  United  States. — The  following  table 
represents  the  mortality  in  the  cities  named,  as  reported  to  Dr.  Walter 
Wyman,  Surgeon-General  of  the  Marine-Hospital  Service,  and  pub- 
lished in  the  Abstract  of  Sanitary  Reports  for  June  19th : 
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The  late  Dr.  Joseph  Leid;. — The  BrUhh  Medical  Jourtuti  says : 
Dr.  Joseph  Leidy,  one  of  the  foremost  representatives  of  biologi- 
cal science  in  the  United  States,  passed  away  on  April  30th,  after  a 
short  illness.  He  was  born  in  Philadelphia  in  182.3,  and  even  as  a 
scliool-t)oy  showed  an  eager  interest  in  the  study  of  natural  science  and 
a  remarkable  talent  for  drawing,  which  in  his  subsequent  career  stood 
him  in  good  stead.  In  1840  he  began  the  study  of  medicine,  taking  his 
M.  D.  degree  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in  1844  with  a  thesis 
on  the  Comparalivc  Analomij  of  the  Ki/e  of  Verlchratcd  Animah.  Im- 
mediately after  graduation  he  became  assistant  to  Professor  Hare,  who 
at  that  time  occupied  the  chair  of  chemistry,  a  position  which,  in  1845, 
he  exchanged  for  what  was  probably  the  more  congenial  one  of  Pro- 
sector of  An..ifomy.  In  185.3  he  succeeded  Professor  Horner  in  the 
chair  of  anatomy,  which — with  that  of  zoology  and  comparative 
anatomy,  which  was  soon  afterward  joined  to  it — he  continued  to  hold 
till  his  death. 

Joseph  LeIdy  was  one  of  the  first  in  America  who  used  the  micro- 
Rcope  as  an  instrument  of  scientific  research,  and  in  1 848  he  published 
his  lienearr/ieii  on  lite  C'oinparaliiie  Struetnre  of  l/ie  JJivr,  which  estab- 
lished his  reputation  as  a  histologist.  He  gave  much  attention  to  the 
subject  of  parasites,  and  in  1853  published  a  beautifully  illustrated 
monograph  on  the  Mora  and  Fauna  williin  Lirinr/  Animals.  He  made 
a  systematic  investigation  of  the  lowest  forms  of  life  found  on  the 
Anu'rican  continent,  the  results  of  which  were  given  to  the  world  in 
his  well-known  work  ''Vie  Fresh-waler  Rhizopoijx  of  North  America. 
A  complete  bibliography  of  his  numerous  contributions  to  scientific 
litrnituri'  Clin  not  be  attempted  here;  we  can  only  indicate  a  few  of  the 
principal  monographs,  such  as  Thr  Fomil  //orM  of  Amcrirn  (1X41), 
Aw-ienl  Fauna  of  NfbraiKa  (1853).  Memoir  on  Ihe  FrJincI  Slolh  Tribe 
of  Sorlh  America  (1853),  t'retaceom  Reptiles  of  tlu  United  Slalen  (IMS), 


Extinct  Mammalian  Fauna  of  Dakoti  and  Kebroika,  together  with  a 
Synop.tis  of  Ihe  Mammalian  Remains  of  Xorth  America  (1869),  Contri- 
butions to  the  Extinct  Vertebrate  Fauna  of  the  Westeryi  Territories 
(1873),  Description  of  Vertebrate  Remains  from  the  Phosphate  Beds  of 
South  Carolina  (1877),  etc.  In  1880  he  was  awarded  the  Walker  Prize 
by  the  Boston  Natural  History  Society,  and  the  Lyell  Medal  by  our  own 
Geological  Society  for  his  contributions  to  paltcontology.  In  1886  the 
University  of  Harvard  conferred  on  him  the  degree  of  l.L.  D. 

In  his  own  special  province  Leidy  was  acknowledged  as  one  of  the 
ablest  teachers  of  his  time.  In  1861  he  published  an  Elementary  Text- 
book on  Human  Anatomy,  in  which  he  endeavored  to  simplify  the 
needlessly  complex  nomenclature  of  that  science,  and  to  describe  the 
body  at  first  hand  as  he  saw  it.  A  second  edition  of  this  valuable  work 
appeared  in  1890.  Some  idea  of  Leidy's  life  of  unremitting  work  may 
be  gained  from  the  fact  that  his  published  works  and  papers  amount  in 
all  to  more  than  a  thousand. 

During  his  thirty-eight  years  of  teaching  he  was  as  popular  as  a 
man  as  he  was  venerated  as  an  instructor,  and  the  youngest  student 
felt  that  he  had  in  him  a  friend  to  whom  he  could  always  turn  with 
confidence  for  help  in  difficulty  and  counsel  in  perplexity. 


lo  Contribntors  and  Correspondents. — The  atteniion  of  all  who  purpose 
favoring  us  with  communieutions  is  respectfully  called  to  the  follow- 
ing : 

Authors  of  articles  intended  for  publication  under  the  head  of  "  original 
corUributions  "  are  respectfully  informed  that,  in  accepting  such  arti- 
cles, we  always  do  so  with  the  understanding  that  the  following  coudi- 
tiona  are  to  be  observed:  (i)  when  a  manuscript  is  sent  to  this  jour- 
nal, a  similar  manuscript  or  any  abstract  tliereof  rnust  not  be  or 
have  been  sent  to  any  other  periodical,  unless  we  are  specially  notified 
of  the  fact  at  the  tiyne  the  article  is  sent  to  us  ;  [2)  accepted  articles 
are  subject  to  the  customary  rules  of  editorial  rerision,  and  will  be 
published  as  promptly  as  our  other  engagements  will  admit  of — we 
can  not  engage  to  publish  an  article  in  any  specified  issue  ;  (S)  any 
conditions  which  an  author  wishes  complied  with  must  be  distinctly 
stated  in  a  comniitnication  accompanying  the  manuscript,  and  no 
new  Cirnditions  can  be  considi-red  after  the  manuscript  has  been  put 
into  the  type-setters^  hands.  We  are  oftai  constrained  to  decline 
articles  which,  although  they  may  be  creditable  to  their  authors,  are 
not  suitable  for  publication  in  this  journal,  either  because  they  are 
too  long,  or  are  loaded  with  talndar  matter  or  prolix  histories  of 
cases,  or  deal  with  sidijects  of  Utile  interest  to  the  medical  profession 
at  large.  We  can  TWt  enter  into  any  con-espondenee  concemtTig  our 
reasons  for  declining  an  article. 

All  letters,  whetlter  intended  for  publication  or  not,  must  contain  the 
writcr^s  Tiame  and  addrtjts,  not  jieeessarily  for  publication,  No  at- 
tention will  be  paid  to  anonymous  communications.  Hereafter,  cor- 
respondents asking  for  information  that  we  are  capable  of  giving, 
and  that  can  properly  be  given  in  this  journal,  icill  be  answered  by 
number,  a  private  communication  being  previously  sent  lo  each  cor- 
respondent  informing  him  under  what  number  the  answer  to  his  note 
is  to  be  looked  for.  All  communications  not  intended  for  puhlicalion 
under  the  author's  name  are  treated  as  strictly  confidential.  We  can 
not  give  advice  to  laymen  as  to  particular  eases  or  recommaid  indi- 
vidual practitioners. 

Secretaries  of  medical  societies  will  confer  a  favor  by  keeping  us  in- 
formed of  the  dates  of  their  societies'  regular  meetings.  Brief  notifi- 
cations of  matters  that  are  expected  to  co/ne  up  at  particular  uud 
ings  will  be  inserted  lehen  they  are  received  in  lime. 

Newspapers  and  other  publications  containing  matter  which  the  person 
sending  them  desires  lo  bring  lo  our  notice  should  be  marked.  Mem 
bers  of  Ihe  profession  who  send  us  information  of  matters  of  interest 
to  our  readers  will  be  considered  as  doing  them  and  us  a  favor,  and, 
if  Ihe  space  at  our  command  admits  of  it,  we  shall  lake  pleasure  in 
inserting  Ihe  sid)stance  of  such  communications. 

All  communications  intejuled  for  Ihe  <,ditor  should  be  addressed  lo  him 
in  care  of  the  piddis/iers. 

All  communications  relating  to  the  business  of  Ihe  journal  shotud  be  ad- 
dressed lo  the  publishers. 
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